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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 
AND TO THE ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS EMPLOYED. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


In showing the pronunciation the simplest and most easily understood method has been adopted, that of re-writing 
the word in a different form. In doing so the same letter or combination of letters is made use of for the same 
eound, no matter by what letter or letters the sound may be expressed in the principal word. The keg by this 
means is greatly simplified, the reader having only to bear in mind one mark for each sound. 


&. 

ft, 

a, 

a. 

e, 

e. 


1 . 

6. 


Vowels. 


as in 


0 

as In 

.... not. 

t9 


b, .... 

fl 

move. 

99 

fat 

0, .... 


.... tube. 

99 

fall. 

U, .... 

•1 

.... tub. 





.... bull 

— Sc.abune(Fr.u)i 

99 

, - , - , 

8: :::: 
oi, 

II 

If 


II 

.... oil. 

If 

II 


ou,.... 

y 

fl 

If 

.... pound. 

.... 8c. ley (a6+i). 

II 





Consonants. 


ch, . . as in . , cAain. 

„ . . Sc. locA, Qcr. nad^t. 

J, .. „ ..job. 

g. . . X 

ftf ff . . JrT. von. 

ag, . . „ . . bIt^. 


TH, 

th 


w, 

wh, 

zh. 


as in 


n 


fAen. 

eAin. 


101 

loi 


azure. 


Tbo application of this key to the pronunciation of 
foreign words can as a rule only represent approximately 
the true pronunciation of those words. It is applicable, 
however, to Latin and Greek words, as those languages are 
pronounced in England. 


Accent. — ^Words consisting of more than one syllable 
receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word labour^ 
the second of dday^ and the third of comprehensim. The 
accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 
being made so by means of the accent. In this dictionary 
it is denoted by the mark ^ This mark, called an accent, 
is placed above and beyond the syllable which receives the 
accent, as in the words la!hour^ ddaj/^ and comprehenfsion. 

Many polysyllabic words are pronounced with two ac- 
cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the word 
exctmmuntcaHon^ in which the third, as well as the fifth 
syllable is commonly accented. The accent on the fifth 
syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that on 
the third is a mere euphonic accent, and consists of a slight 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the utter- 
ance of so many unaccented syllables. Where both accents 
are marked in a word, the primary accent is thus marked 
and the secondary, or inferior one, by this mark as in the 
word excommu*nica**tion. 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOLS. 


By means of chemical symbols, or formulas, the composition of the most complicated substances can be veiy 
easily expressed, and that, too, in a veiy small compass. An abbreviated expression of this kind often gives, in a' 
single line, more information as to details than could be given in many lines of letterpress. 


Elements. Symbols. 

Aluminium A1 

Antimony (Stibium), . . . Sb 

Arsenic, As 

Barium, Ba 

Bismuth, Bi 

Boron, B 

Bromine, Br 

Cadmium, Cd 

Cmsium, Cs 

Calcium, ....... Ca 

Carbon, C 

Cerium, Ce 

Chlorine, Cl 

Chromium Or 

Cobalt, Co 

Copper (Cuprum), . . . . Cu 

Didymium, D 

Erbium £ 

Fluorine, F 

Glucinium, ...... G 

Gold(Aurum), Au 

Hydrogen ^ 

Indium, . In 

Iodine, I 

Iridium, Ir 

Iron (Ferrum), Fe 

Lanthanium, • ^ 

Lead (Plumbum), . . . . Pb 

Lithium, L 

Magnesium, Mg i 

Manganese, Mn 


Mercury (Hydrargyrum), . Hg 


Elements. 

Symbols. 

Molybdenum, . . . 

. . Mo 

Nickel, 

. . Ni 

Niobium, 

. . Ni 

Nitrogen, .... 

. . N 

Osmium, 

. . Os 

Oxygen 

. . 0 

Palladium, .... 

. . Pd 

Phosphorus, . . . 

. . P 

Platinum, .... 

. . Pt 

PotaHlum (KaUumX 

. . K 

BJiodium, .... 

• . B 

Bubidium 

. . Bb 

Buthenium, . . . 

. . Ru 

Selenium, .... 

. . Se 

Silicon, 

. . Si 

Silver (ArgentoniX • 

. . Ag 

Sodium (Natrium^ • 

. . Na 

Strontium, .... 

• . Sr 

Sulphur, 

. . S 

Tantalum, .... 

. . Ta 

Tellurium, .... 

. . To 

Thallium, .... 

. . Tl 

Thorium, .... 

. . Th 

Tin (StannumX • • 

• . Sn 

Titanium, .... 

. . Ti 

Tungsten (Wolfram), 

. . W 

Uranium 

. . U 

Vanadium, .... 

. . V 

Yttrium, ..... 

. . Y 

Zinc, 

. . Zn 

Zirconium, .... 

. . Zr 


When any of the above symbols stands by itself it indi- 
cates one atom of the dement it represents. Thus, H 
stands for one atom of hydrogen, O for one atom of oxygen, 
and 01 for one atom of chlorine. (iSbe Atom, and Atomic 
tkiorp under Atomic, in Dictionary.) 


I When a symbM has a small figure or number under- 
written, and to the right of it, such figure or number indi- 
cates the number of atoms of the element. Thus — Os 
signifies two atoms of oxygen, Ss five atoms of sulphur, and 
Cio ten atoms of carbon. 

When two or more elements are united to form a chemi- 
cal compound, their symbols are written one after the 
other, to indicate the compound. Thus — HsO means water, 
a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen ; 
GisHsiOu indicates cane-sugar, a compound of twelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven of 
oxygen. 

These two expressions as they stand denote respectively 
a molecule of the substance they represent, that is, the 
smallest possible quantity of it capable of existing in the 
free state. To express several molecules a laige figure is 
prefixed, thus: 2H|0 represents two molecules of water, 
4(CiaHttOii) four molecules of cane-sugar. 

l^en a compound is formed of two or more compounds 
the symbolical expressions for the compound are usually 
connected together by a comma; thus, the ciystallized 
magnesic sulphate is MgS 04 , 7 HfO. The symbols may also 
be used to express the changes which occur during chemical 
action, and they are then written in the form of an equa- 
tion, of which one side represents the substances as they 
exist before the change, the other the result of the reaction. 
Thus^ 2Hf+0s=2H|0 expresses the fact that two mole- 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and one of 
oxygen, also containing two atoms, combine to give two 
molecules of water, each of them containing two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of osygen. 


(Tii) 



ABBEEVIATIONS. 


a.or adj. stands for ad joctiyo. 

abbrey. ... abbreyiation^abbreyiated. 

aoo. ... accusatiye. 

act. ... actiye. 

odv. ... adyerb. 

offri. ... acrioultore. 

aiff. ... al^bra. 

Amer. . . . Amerioaiu 

anat. ... anatomy, 

me. ... ancient 

atUiq antiquities. 

aor. ... aorist aoristic. 

Ar. ... Aralnc. 

arch, ... architecture. 

ardtaoL ... archsaology. 

arifA, ... arithmetic. 

Armor. ... Armoric. 

art. ... article. 

A. Sax. ... Anglo-Saxon. 

tiatroL ... astrology. 

oMren. ... astronomy, 

at. wt. ... atomic weight, 

aug. ... augmentatiye. 

Bay. ... Bayarian dialect. 

lAoL ... biology. 

Bohem. ... Bohemian. 

lot. ... botany. 

Bras. ... Braxilmn. 

Bret. ... Breton (= Armoric). 

Bulg. ... Bulgarian. 

Catal. ... Catalonian. 

carp. ... carpentry, 

cans. ... causative. 

Celt. ... Celtic. 

Choi. ... Chaldee. 

ckem, . . . chemistry. 

chron. , ... chronology. 

Class. ... Classical (=:Greek and 

Latin). 

cog. ... comate, cognate with. 

colloq, . . . colloquial. 

com. ... commerce. 

comp. ... compare. 

compar. ... comparatiye. 

ctmeh. ... concnolopy. 

coaj. ... conjuncin)n. 

contr. . . . contraction, contracted. 

Com. ... Cornish. 

evyoUd. ... crystallography. 

Cym. ... Cymric. 

D. ... Dutch. 

Dan. ... Danidi. 

dat. ... datiye. 

def. ... definite, 

deriv. ... doriyation. 

dial. ... dialect, dialectal, 

dim.^ ... diminutiye. 

distrib. ... distributiye. 

dram. ... drama, dnunatic. 

^n. ... dynamics. 

£., ... fWlish. 

tedu. ... ecclesiastical, 

ligypt. ... E^iyptian. 

tUd. . . . electricity. 

tngia. ... engineering. 

emgr. ... engraring. 

tmJUm. ... entomology. 

Eth. ... Ethiopic. 

fik%. ... ethnomphy, ethnology. 

Hym. ... etymmogy. 

Eair. ... European. 

fjcclam. ... exclamation, 

fern. ... feminine. 

% ... figuratiyoly. 

FI. ... Flemiah. 

fort. ... fortification. 

Fr. ... French, 

freq. ... frequentatiye. 

Frig. ... Frisian, 

fut. ... future. 

O. ... German. 

Gael. ... Gaelic. 


genit 


goXv. stands for galyanism. 

genitiye. 
geography, 
geology, 
g^metry. 
Gothic. 
Greek, 
grammar. 


gcoi 
geom. 
Goth. 
Or. 


gram, 
n. 
eb. 
her. 

Hind. 

kiot. 

licrt. 

Hung. 

hydiXit. 

Icel. 

ich. 

imper. 

imperf. 

impers. 

incept. 

ind. 

IndL 

indef. 

Indo-Eur. 

inf. 

intens. 

inteij. 

Ir. 

Iran. 

It. 

L. 

Ian. 

Lott. 

L.G. 

lit. 

Lith. 

L. L. 
mack, 
ftianuf. 
masc. 
math, 
meek, 

^M/cd. 

Med. L. 

TMiimr. 

metal. 

metapk. 

meteor. 

Mex. 

M. H.G. 
mUit. 
mineral. 
Mod. Fr; 
myth. 

ST. 

n. 

not. hitt. 

nat. order, 

not. phU. 

naul. 

naoig. 

neg. 

neut. 

N. H.G. 
nom. 
Norm. 
North. E. 


obj. 

oba. 

obsoles. 
0. Bulg, 
O.B. 


0. Fr. 

O.H.G. 

O.Prus. 

O.Bax. 

ernUh. 


iebrew< 
heraldry. 

Hindostanee, Hindu, or 
history. [Hindi, 

horticulture. 
Hungarian, 
hydrostatics. 

Icelandic. 

ichthyology. 

imperative. 

imperfect. 

impersonal. 

inceptive. 

indicative. 

Indie. 

indefinite. 

Indo-European. 

infinitive. 

intensiye. 

interjection. 

Irish. 

Iranian. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

langiiago. 

Iwottish. 

Low German. 

literal, literally. 

Lithuanian. 

late Latin, low do. 

machinery. 

manufactures. 

masculine. 

mathomatios. 

mechanics. 

medicine. 

Medieval Latin. 

mensuration. 

metallurgy. 

metaphysics. 

meteorology.. 

Mexican. 

Middle High German. 

military. 

mineralogy. 

Modem french, 
mythology. 

Norse, Norwegian, 
noun. 

natural history. 

natural order, 

natural philosophy. 

nautical. 

navigation. 

negative. 

neuter. 

New High German, 
nominative. 

Norman. 

Northern English, 
numktmatics. 
objeotive. 
obsolete. * * 

obsolesoent. 

01dBa]gsHaa(C!h.SlATioy. 
Old IngUdi (i.e. Engliw 
betwMn ASaxonand 
Ibidem Englidi). 
OlOt^h. 

Old High Gemuu). 

Old PknMUa. 

Old Saxon, 
ornithology. 


p. stands for participle, 
pedaon. ... palcwntology. 


part. 

pass. 

pa^. 

^jor. 

perf. 

pers. 

p^tp. 

PeruT, 

Pfi 


phild, 

pkiloi. 

Phosn. 

photog. 

phrtn. 

pkyt. geog. 

phytioL 


ID. 

pnetm, 
poet. ‘ 
PoL 

pol. eeon, 

posB. 

PP. 


pr^. 

pres. 

pret. 
priv. 
pron. 
pnm. 
pros. 


ptyehol. 
rati. 
R.CatkCk 
rket. 

Rom.antiq. 
Rus. 

Sm. 

8c. 

Soand. 
Scrip. 
taUp. 

Son. 

Serv. 

■ng. 

Skr. 

SIet. 

8p. 

sp.gr. 
stat. 
subj. 
super!. 
turg. 
mrv, 

Sw. 
sym. 
jyn. 

Ihii. 
teekmol. 
tdtg.. 
term. 

Teut. 

Ikutl. 
toxM. 
trigcH. 
Turk. 

Tsr. 
v.». 
v.n. 
t.t. • 

W. 


participle. 

passiTe. 

patholcjgy. 


f'ersio or Persian, 
perfect, 
person. 


reruvun. 
Portuguese, 
pharmacy. 


philosophy, 
rheeniman. 
photography, 
phrenology, 
physical geography, 
physiology, 
plural. 

Platt Dutch, 
pneumatica. 
poetioaL 
' Polish. 

political economy. 

possessiTe. 

past partioiple. 

present participle, 

Provenfu. 

preposition. 

present. 

preterite. 

privathre. 

pronunciation, pronounced, 
pronoun, 
prosody, 
provincial, 
psychology, 
railways. 

Roman Catholic Church, 
rhetoric. 

R<nnan antiquities. 
Russian, 

Saxon. 

Sootoh. 

Scandinavian. 

Scripture.' 

sculpture. 

Senutic. 

Servian. 

tingular. 

Sanskrit. 

Slavonic, Slavic. 

Spanish. 

specific gravity. 

statute. 

subjunctive. 

superlative. 

suigery. 

surveying. 

Swedish. 

symbol.. 


aynao. 

Tartar, 
teohnolcgy. 
telegraphy, 
termination. 
Teutonio. 
theolo^. 
toxioolcgy. 
trigonometiy. 
Turkish, 
typography, 
variety speoiea). 
verb mtranntive. 
verb neuter, 
veih transitive. 
Welsh, 
aoolo 
obsole 


(A Key to tAs Avthmiioo quoted leitt U gvm ok the eom^MoK qfthe Work). 
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DEPASTURE 


DEFENDER 


Depasture (<]e-paB'tiir)« v.t pret. pp. de- 

pantured; ppr. depasturing. [ L. depascor, 
to feed upon.] l.f To eat up; to consume.. 
Spenser.— 2. To pasture; to graze. u 

If 40 sheep yield 80 lbs of wool, and are depas- 
tnreti in one piirish for a whole year, the parson 
shall have 8 lbs. Aylijffit. 

Depasture (tic-pas'tur). v. i. To feed or pas- 
ture ; to graze. 

If a man takes in a horse, or other cattle, to graxe 
and iiepa.v/ur£ in hi& grounds, which the law calls 
agistment. Blackstone. 

Depatrlate (de-pa' trl-at), V. i. [L. de, from, 
and patria, one's country.] To leave one’s 
country; to go into voluntary exile. [Rare.] 

A subject horn in any state 

May, if he please, depatriate. Mason. 

Depatrlate (dfi-p&'tri-at), v.t. To drive from 
one's country; to banish; to expel. 
Depauperate (dS-p,Vp6r-fit), v.t pret. A pp. 
depauperated; ppr. depattperaiing. [L. ae~ 
paupero^de, in tens., and uaupero, to beg- 
gar, from pauper^ poor.] To make poor; to 
MiipoveriBn ; to deprive of fertility or rich- 
ness; as, to depauperate the soil or the blood. 

* Humility of mind which depauperates the 
spirit.* Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 

Depauperate, Depauperated (de-pg'p^r- 
at, de-pg'p6r-at-ed), p. and a. I mpoverished; 
made poor. In hot. imperfectly developed; 
looking as if ill-formecl from want of suth- 
cient nutriment. 

Depauperize (de-pg'p^r-iz). v. t. [L. de, pri v. , 
and pauper, poor,] To raise from a condi- 
tion of poverty or pauperism ; to free from 
paupers of pauperism. 

. Our jjXdrpa$ 4 pfrifrinF the children of pau- 

pers would hgniore successful, if the process were 
not carried on in a lump. Jidtn. Rev. 

Depeacht (dS-pSchO. v.t. [Fr. d/pfeher, to 
expedite towards a result. See Dkspatcii.] 

To despatch; to dischai^go. 

They shall be forthwith heard as .soon as the party 
which they shall And before our justices shall be 
defeached. Hackluyt. 

DepeoUble t (da-pek'ti-bl), a. [L. depeeto, 
to comb off— df?, off, and pecto, to comb. ] 
Tough; tenacious. 

It may be that . . . some bodies are of a more 
depectihle nature than oil. Bacon. 

Depeoulatlont (dd-pek'a-lii"8hon). n. [L. 
dejieeulor, depeculatus, to embezzle— de. in- 
tens., and peetilari, to embezzle public 
money. See Peculate.] A robbing or em- 
bezzling. * Depeeulation of the publio trea- 
sure.* Hobbes. 

Depeinot t (da-punto. V. t [O. Fr. depeinet, 
depicted, depuij/o. See Depict.] To paint. 

The Red rose medled with the White yfere. 

In either cheek depeincten lively cheere. Spenser. 

Depeintit pp- Fainted. Chaucer, 

Depend (de-pend'). v. i. fL. dependeo, to hang 
' down — de, down, aria wiiaeo. to hang. ] 

1. To hang ; to be sustatried by being fastened 
or attached to something, above : followed 
hy/ram. 

From the froeen beard 
Long icicles defend. .Dryden, 


2 . To be related to anything, as to the cause 
of its existence orof its operation and effects; 
to have such connection with anything as a 
cause, that without it the effect would not 
be produced ; to be contingent or condi- 
tioned : followed by an or upon; as, we de- 
pend on air for respiration. 

Our happiness depends little on political Institu- 
tions, and much o»t the temper and regulation of our 
own minds. Macaulay. 

3. t To be in the condition of a dependant 
or retainer; to serve; to attend. 

*Do not you follow the young Lord Piarlsf * Ay, 
sir. when he goes before me.' *You depend upon 
him, I Mean?' Shak. 

4. To be in suspense; to be undetermined; as, 
the suit is still depending In court. See 
Pkndino. — 6. To rely; to rest with confl- 
deiice; to trust; to confide; to have full con- 
fidence or belief: with on or upon; as, we 
depend on the word or assurance of our 
friends; we depend on the arrival of the mail. 

First, then, a woman will or won't — depend on^t: 

If .she will do't, she will ; and there’s an end on't. 

Aaron HiK. 

G. t To hang over; to impend. 

This is Che curse depending on those that war for 
a placket. Shak. 

Dependable (de«pend'a-bl), a. That may 
be depended on; trustworthy. * Dependable 
frionushipB. * Pope. 

Wc might apply these numl)crs to the case of giants 
and dwarfs if we had any dependable data from which 
the mean human stature and its probable deviation 
could be ascertained. Sir y. Herschet. 

Dejpendance, Dependancy ( de-pend'ans, 
de-pend'an-si), n. Same as Dependence. 
Dependant, Dependent (dd-peiid'ant, d^- 
pend'ent), n. 1. One who is at the disposal 
of another; one who is sustained by another, 
or who relies on another fur support or 
favour ; a retainer ; as, the prince W'as fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of dependants. ■ - 
2. That which depends on something else ; 
a consequence; a corollary. *With all its 
circumstances and dependents.* Prynne. 
[It would perhaps be lietter if a distinction 
were uniformly made between dependant 
and dependent, as to some extent it is made, 
the former being more generally used as Uio 
noun, the latter as the adjective. We give 
the adj^ective under Depen pent.] 
Dependence, Dependency (d§-pend'ens, 
de-peud'en-si), n. 1. A state of hanging down 
from a support— 2. Anything hanging down; 
a senes of things hanging to another. 

T Jke a large cluster of bUck'grapes they show. 

And made a long dependence from the bough. 

Dryden. 

8. Connection and support; mutual connec- 
tion; inter-relation; concatenation. *A 
dependency of tiling on thing.' Shak. 

But of this frame the bearings and the ties. 

The strong connections, nice dependencies. Pope. 

4. A state of being at the disposal of another 
for support or existence ; a state of being 
subject to the power and operation of any 


other cause; inability to sustain itself with- 
out the aid of ; ae, we ought to feel our de- 
pendence on Oo*d for life and support : the 
child should be sensible of his aependenee 
on his parenta — 5. Reliance; confidence; 
trust ; a resting on ; as, we may have a firm 
dependence on Uie promises of God. 

Let me report to him 

Your sweet depende»uyi and you shall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness. 

Shak. 

6. In law, the state of being depending or 
pending ; the state of waiting for deciuon. 

* An action Is said to be In dependence from 
the moment of citation till the final decision 
of the House of Lords.' Bell. — 7. That of 
which the existence presupposes the exist- 
ence of something else; that which pertains 
to Boniotliing else; an accident or quality; 
something nou-esBential. 

Modes 1 call such complex ideas . . . which are 
considered as dependencies, or affections of sub- 
stances. Locke. 

8. The state of being dependent, subordi- 
nate, or subject to another: opposed to 
sovereignty. 

So that they may acknowledge their dependency 
upon the crown of England. Bacon. 

9. That which is attached to, biit subordi- 
nate to something else; as. this earth and its 
dependet\eies.—l(i. A territory remote from 
the kingdom or state to which it belongs, 
but subject to its dominion; as, Great Britain 
has its dependencies in Asia, Africa, and 
America. [Dependetusy is the form exclu- 
sively used in this and the foregoing sense. ] 
11. t The subject of a quarrel, when duels 
were in vogue; the affair depending. 

Your masters of dependencies, to take up 
A drunken brawl. Massinper. 

—Dependence is more used in the abstract, 
and depetidency in the concrete ; tlius, we 
say * aquestion in dependence before a judge,' 
but 'a dependeixey of a state.* 

Dependent, Dependant (da-pend'ent, da- 
peiid'aiit), a. 1. Hanging down: as, a de- 
pendent leaf. 

The furs in the tails were depettdent. Peacham. 

2. Subject to the power of ; at the dls^sal 
of; not able to exist or sustain itself witliout 
the will or power of; subordinate; as, we 
are dependexd on God and his providence ; 
an effect may be dependent on some un- 
known cause. 

England, long dependent and degraded, was ag.sln 
a power of the first rank. Macaulay. 

8. Relying on for support or favour; unable 
to subsist or to perform anything without 
the aid of; as, cnildren are dependent on 
their parents for food and clothing; the 
pupil is dependent on his preceptor for 
instruction. See Defendant. 
Dependantty, Dependantly (dfi-pend'ent- 
11 , dfi-pend'ant-li)^ adv. In a dependent 
manner. 

Depender (dfi-pend'er), n. One who depends; 
a dependant. 


FAte, fUr, fat. f^ll; mS, met, hfir; •pine, pin; nOte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt. Sc. abune; y. 80. iey. * 

ch, ehsiin; dh, Sc. loeA; g; go; S,Jod; t, Fr. ton; ng, sifi^^; 9H. (Aen; th, fAin; w, taig; wh, leAig; zh, azure.— See KBT. 
VoL. II. 45 



DBPENDING 


2 


DEPOBTATION 


Dependlllgt ((i6-pend'ingX tk Suspense. 

Delay is bad, doubt worse. worst. 

B, yoHsen. 

Dependingly (d^>pend'iiig-li), adv. In a 
dependent or Bubordinate manner. 
Depeople (de-pe'pl), v,t. [Fr. dipeupler — 
de, pnv., tmdpeiiple, people.] To depopu- 
lato; to dispeople. Chap^aan. 

Deperdit (de-p^Fdlt), n. [L. deperditus, pp. 
of deperdo, deperdituin, to destroy, to lose 
— -(ic, intens., and pm/o, perditum, to lose.; 
Tliat which is lust or desiroyed. Paley, 
[Rare. ] 

Deperdltelyf (de-p^r'dlt-li), adv. In the 
manner of one ruined; desperately. ‘De- 
j^rditely wicked. ' Kuuj. 

Deperdltion (de-p^r-di'shon), n. Loss; de* 
structlon. See Ferdition. 

Depertiblet (dc-pert'i-bl). a, [L dittpertio, 
to distribute, to divide— diji, asunder, and 
partio, to share, to part.] Divisible; separ- 
able. Bacon, 

Deplial (deii'hal), n. Artocarpnn Lakoocha, 
an Indian tree, of the same genus as the 
bread-fruit and Jack, and cultivated for its 
fruit. The Juice is used for bird-lime. 
Deplllegmt (de-flemOt V.t [De, priv., and 
phletpn. 1 To deprive of or clear from phlegm; 
to dephlcgmate. Botfle. 

Dephlegmate (de-dej^mfit), v, t [ I’reflx de, 
and Or, phlegnia, phlegm, from pMegd, to 
bum.] To deprive of superabundant water, 
as by evaporation or distillation; to rectify: 
said of spirits or acids. 

Dephlegmatlon (dc-fleg-ma'slion), n. The 
operation of separating water from spirits 
and acids by evaporation or repeated dis- 
tillation; concentration. 

Dephlegxnator (dc-deg-mii't^rV n. A form 
of condensing apparatus for stills, consisting 
of broad sheets of tinned copper soldered 
together so as to leave narrow spaces be- 
tween them. 

DepMegmedneaa t (de-dcm'ed-nes), n. A 
state of being fived from water. 
DepblOf^sticate (dS-flo-Jis'ti-kat), v.t pret. 
A pp. aephlogUticated; ppr. depnloautlicat- 
ing. [Prefix de, and Or. phlogUtos, burned, 
inflammable, from phlogizA, to burn. 8ce 
Phlogiston.] An old term meaning to de- 
prive of phlogiston, or the supposed princi- 
ple of inttainmahility. 

Depliloglstication (dd-flo-iis'ti-ka''8hon), n. 
A term applied by the older chemists to 
certain processes by which they imagined 
that phlogiston was separated from bodies. 
They regarded oxygon as common air de- 
prived of phlogiston; and hence called it 
* dephlogisticated air. ’ 

Depict Ole-pi kl'), v.t [L. depingo, depictum 
— de, and pingo, to paint.] 1. To paint; to 
portray: to form a likeness of in colours; 
as, to depict a lion on a shield. 

His arms are fairly dtpicUd in his chamber. Fuller. 


Deplete (dS’Pldt'). v.t. pret. A pp. depleted; 
Pin*, depleting. (L. depleo, depletum, to 
empty out— priv., anu pfeo, to All.] 1. To 
empty, reduce, or exhaust by draining away, 
as the straiigth, vital iniwers, resources, Ac . ; 
as, to deplete a country of inhabitants. 

At no time were the Bank cellars depleted to .-iiiy 
alarming extent. Sat. Rev. 

2. In mcd. to empty or unload, as tlic ves- 
sels of the human system, with the view of 
reducing plethora or inflammation, as by 
blood-letting or saline purgatives. 

Depletion (de-ple'shon), n [L. depleo, to 
empty out— <7^, priv., and plco^ to fill. ] The 
act of emptying; speciflcaiiy, in nicd. the act 
of diminishing the quantity of blood in the 
vessels by venesection; blood-letting. 

Depletive (de-jdet'iv), a. Tending to de- 
plete ; producing depletion. * Depletive 
treatment is contmindicateil.* Wammp. 

Depletive (dc-pletlv), n. 1*1)at which de- 
pletes; specifically, any medical agent of 
depletion. 'She had been exhausted by 
depletives.* Wardnvp. 

Depletory (de-ple'to-ri), a. Calculated to 
deplete. 

DepUcatlon (de-nli-ka'shon), n. [L. de, priv. , 
andpfico, to fola.] An unfolding, untwist- 
ing, or unplaiting. 

Deplorabulty 06-pl6r'R-bil"i-ti), n. De- 

5 1orublenes8. ‘The deplorability of war.' 
*imes* newspaper. 

Deplorable Ole-ploFa-blXa. [See Deplore.] 
1. That may be deplored or lamented; la- 
mentable; that demands or causes lamenta- 
tion; hence, sad; calamitous; grievous; 
miserable; wretched; as, the evils of life 
are deplarahle. ‘The deplorable condition 
to which the king was re<hiced. * Clarendon. 
2. Low; contemptible; pitiable; as, deplor- 
able noiiBense: deplorable stupiility. [Colloq.j 
Syn. Lamentable, sad, dismal, wretched, 
calamitous, grievous, miserable, hopeless, 
contemptible, pitiable, low. 
Deplorablenesa (d^-pldi'^a-bl-nes), n. Tlie 
state of being deplorable; misery; wretched- 
ness; a miserable state. 

Deplorably (tle-pldi*'a-bll), adv. In a man- 
ner to be cieiuured; lamentably; miserably; 
as, manners are deplorably comipt. 
Deploratet (d6-pldi*^at), a. Lamentable; 
hopeless. Sir R. L* Estrange. 

Deploration (de-pldr-a'shon), n. 1. The act 
oflamenting. ‘ The deploration of her for- 
tune.' Speed.— -2. f In music, a dirge or 
mournful strain. 

Deplore (de-pl6i0, v.t pret. A pp. deplored; 
ppr. deploring. [L. deploro, to weep bitterly, 
to, wail— de, intens. , and ploro, to howl, to 
wail; from Indo-Eur. root plu, whence 
pine re, to rain; plnvixis, rain; and owrflow, 
jlood.] 1. To lament; to bcw'ail; to mourn; 
to feci or express deep and poignant grief 
for. 


2. To describe; to represent in words; as, 
the poet depicts the virtues of his hero in 
glowing language. 

Caesar's gout Wiis then depicted in energetic lan- 
guage. Motley. 

Syn. To delineate, paint, sketch, portray, 
describe, repre.sent. 

Depletion (dc-pik'shon), n. A painting or 
depicting. [Rare or obsolete.] 

Dq;>lCture (de-pik'tur). v.t. pret. A pp. d^- 
pxetured; ppr. depicturing. [Prefix de, and 
picture.] To paint; to picture; to represent 
in colours 


Thou art gone to the grave ! but we will not deplore 
thee. Heber. 

2. t To despair of; to regard or give up as 
desperate. 

The physician-s do make a kinrl of scruple and 
religion to stay with the patient after the disease is 
depicreti. Bacon , 

3. t To complain of. 

Never more 

Will I my master's tears to you deplore. Shak. 

Syn. To bewail, lament, mourn, bemoan. 
Deplore (d^-ploK). v t- To utter Inmciita- 
tions; to lament; to moan. [Rare.] 


Several persons were depictured in caricature. 

F ieldin^. 

Depilate (do'pil-at), v.t. pret A pp. depil- 
ated: ppr. dejiilating. [ L. depilo, to pull out 
the hair — dc, priv., and piio, to put forth 
hairs, from pUus, hair.] To strip of hair. 

Depllatlon f de-pll-u'shon ), n. The act of 
Stripping of nair ; the removal of hair from 
hides. 

Depilatory (de-plPa-to-ri), a. Ilaving the 
ti^lity or power to remove hair from the 

Depilatory (de-pil'a-to-rll, n. Any applica- 
tion which is used to strip off hair without 
injuring the texture of the skin; speciflcaiiy, 
a cosmetic employed to remove superfluous 
hairs from the human skin, as a preparation 
of lime and orpiment, or a plaster of pitch 
and rosin. 

Depilouet (ds-pn'us), a. without hair. 

The animal U a kind of liaard corticated and de- 
pBeus, Sir T. Braufue. 

Mplant fde-plantO. v.t [Prefix de, and 
pfanf (verb).] To remove plants from beds; 
to transplant. (Rare. ] 

DralaAtatlon (de-plant-a'shon). n. The act 
of taking up plants from beds. [Rare.] 


’Tw.is when the sea was roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring^ 

AU on a rock reclined. Gay. 

D^loredlyt (de-pldr^ed-U), adv. Lamcnt- 

Dralorednees (de-ploi'^ed-nes), n. The state 
orbeing deplored; aexdorableiiess. Bp. Hall. 
[Rare.] 

Deplorer (d6-pl6r^(^rX n. One who deplores 
or deeply laments; a deep mounier. 

Deplorlngly (d^-plfir^ing-li), adv. In a de- 
ploring manner. 

Deploy (de-ploi'), v.t [Fr. dAployer—dc, 
pnv., andployer, equivalent toy/ter, to fold, 
from L. ptico, to fold. See PLY.] MUit to 
display; to open; to extend In a line of small 
depth, as an army, a division, or a battalion 
which has been previously formed in one or 
more columns. 

Deploy (dS-pIolO, v.%. To open; to extend; 
to form a more extended front or line. 

A column U said to deploy when it makes a Sank 
march or unfolds itself, so as to display Its front 

Sul/ivau. 

Deploy^ Deplosnnent (de-nioP, dd-pioF- 
nient), n. The expansion of a body of troops, 


previously compacted into a column, so os 
to present a large front. 

Deplumation (de-plum-&'slion), n. [See 
Deplume.] l. The strii>piiig or falling off 
of plumes or feathei-s.— 2. In xned. a disease 
or BweiliiiK of tlio eyelids, with loss of hair. 
Deplume (dd-plum'), v.t pret. A pn. de- 
plurned; ppr depluming. IL.L. depnimo, 
to strip oil feathers— L r/e, priv, and plnmo, 
to cover with feathers, from pluma, a fea- 
ther.] To strip or pluck off feathers; to de- 
prive of plumage. 

Such a person is like Homer's bird, deplumes him- 
self to feather all the naked callows that he sees. 

yer. Taylor. 

Depolarization ( d6-p0'l6r-iz-a ** shon ), n. 
The act of depriving of nolarity; Uie restor- 
ing of a ray of polarized light to its former 
state. 

Depolarize fdc-p6'l^r-iz), v.t [Prefix de, 
piiv., and polarize.] To iloprive of polarity. 
Depone (de-pOn'), e.t. [L. depono, to l;«y 
down, to deposit de, down, and pono, to 
place, lay.] l.t To lay down; to deposit. 

What basins, most c.-ipacious of their kind. 
Enclose her, while the obedient element 
Lifts or depones its burthen. Southey. 

2.t To lay down as a pledge; to wager. 
Hudibras. 

Depone (dc-pdn'), v.i. In old English and 
Scots law, to give testiiiiuiiy ; to bear witness; 
to depose. 

Farther Sprot deponeth, th.at he entered hiinself 
thereafter in conference with Hour. State Trials. 

Not that he was in a condition to depone m every- 
thing he tells. N. Brtt. J'n/. 

I Deponent (de-p6n'ent). a. [L. deponens, 

I diponentis, ppr. of depono -de, and poh 
to lay.] Laying down. Deponent verb, in 
Latin gram, a verb which ha.s a passive ter- 
mination, with an active signitication; as, 
loqnor, to speak: so ca]lt?(l because such 
verbs were regarded as liaving laid down 
their passive sense. 

Deponent (de-pou'ent), n. 1. Ono who de- 
poses or gives a deposition, especially under 
oath; one who gives wniten testimony to 
be used as evidence in a court of justice, or 
for any other purpose.— 2. In Latin gram. 
a deponent verb. 

Depopularlze (de-po'i»ti-lfir-Tz), v.t To ren- 
der unpopular. Westminster Bev. [Hare.] 
Depopulate (de-po'pu-lat), r t. pret. A pp. 
depopulated; p])r. depopulating. [L, c/epo- 
pulvr, dcpopnlntuH, to lay waste, ravage — 
de, intens., and popular, to ravage or lay 
waste, from populus, people.] To dispeople; 
to unpeople; to deprive of inhabitants, 
whether by death (»r by expulsion. It is 
not synonymous with laying waste or de- 
stroying, being limited to the loss of inha- 
bitants; AS, an army or a famine may depo- 
pulate a country. It rarely expresses an 
entire loss of inhabitants, but often a great 
diminution of their niiiiibcrs. 

Grim dc.ith, in different sluapes. 
Depopulates the nations, tliunsunds fall 
His victims. Philips. 

Depopulate (de-po'pu-lut), v. i. To become 
dispeopled. [ Hare or obsolete. ] 

This is not the phn v to enter into an inquiry 
whether the country be dcpopulatinjz or not. 

Goldsmith. 

Depopulation (de-po'pQ-la''6hon), n. I'he 
act of dispeopling; destruction or expulsion 
of inhabitants. 

Depopulator (dc-po'pu-1at-er), n. One who 
or that which depopulates; one w'ho or tluit 
which destroys or expels tluj inhabitants of 
a city, town, or country; n dispeoplor. 
Deport (de-port' )f v.t f d^orter, to 
banish; O.Fr. se departer, to aniiiso one’s 
self; L. deporto, to convey dowTi or away, to 
banish— cw, down, away, and porto, to carry, j 

1. To carry; to demean; to behave: witli the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

Let an ambnssadur deport himself in the most 
graceful tiiaiiner before a prince. Pope. 

2. To transport; to carry away, or from one 
country to another. 

He told us he had been deported to Spain, with a 
hundred others like himself. Walsh. 

[Compare the parallel meanings of the words 
% portly; carry, carriage. ' 

(de-p6rt'), n. Behaviour; carriage; 
demeanour ; deportment. * Goddess - like 
deport.* Milton. [Rare.] 

DApenrt (dft-por), n. A French stock exchange 
term, equivalent to our word haekwarda- 
turn. 

Deportation (de-p6rt-ft'shon), n. Transport- 
ation; a carrying away; a removal from one 
country to another, or to a distant place; 
exile; banishment. ‘ That sudden transmi- 


Fate, fAr, fat, fell; mS, met, h6r; pine, pin; 
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DEPRECIATE 


Ijpration and deportation out of our country.' 
mokes. 

Deportment (d€-port'mcn t), n. [ Fr. d^.porte- 
merit See Dek)RT. ] Carriage; manner 
of acting in relation tr) the duties of life; 
behaviour; demeanour; conduct; manage^ 
ment. 

What*s a fine person or a beauteous face 
Unless iicSorfmuHi Iheiii decent irracc? 

Churfhtn, 

Deposable (dc-poz'a-hl), a, Tliut may bo 
deposed or deprived of oftice, 

Deposal (do-poz'al), n. The act of deposing 
or divesting of oflleo. 

The short interval between the dtposal and death 
of princes is become proverbial. Fox, 

Depose (de-p6z'). 11 . f. pret. A pp. deposed; 
ppr, deposiui/, [Fr. deposcr, from prefix d6 
— L. de, from, away, and poser (see Pose), 
but influenced by depono. See DEPONE.] 

l.f To lay down; to let fall; to deposit. ‘Its 
surface raised by additional mud deposed on 
it.' Woodward, ~2.\ To lay aside. 

God hath deposed his wr.'ith tow.ards all mankind. 

Harrow, 

3. To remove from a throne or other high 
station; to dethrone; to degrade; to divest 
of olflee; as, to depose a king or a pope. 

Thus when the state one I'd ward did depose, 

A greater lid ward in liis rcinm .'irnse. Dryden, 

4. To give testimony on oath, especially to 
give testimony which is committed to writ- 
ing; to give aiisw'crs to inten'ogaturies, in- 
tended as evidence in a court. — 5.t To take 
away; to strip; to divest. 

Yt«i may my glory .and my state depose, Shnk, 

C. t To examine on o.ath. 

Depose him in the justice of his cause. Shak. 

Depose (dd-poz'), v.i. To bear witness. 

•'Tw''a8 he that made you to depose,* Shak, 
Deposer (de-i)dz\>r), n. 1. One who deposes 
or dpgra<les from office. - 2. A deponent; a 
witness. 

Deposit (de-poz'i t), V. t [L. deposit nm, some- 
thing depositcii, a dep4)sit, from depono, de- 
positum. See Ukpone.J 1. TO lay down; to 
place; to put; ns, a crocodile deposits her 
eggs in the sand; an iiiiindatioii depoadts 
jiarticles of earth on a meadow.— 2. To lay 
up; to lay in a place for preservation; as, wo 
deposit tlie produce of the earth in barns, 
«'Cllars, or storeiiouses ; we deposit goods 
in a w'arehouse, and books in a library,— 

3. To hnlgo in the hands of a person for 
safe-keeping or other purpose; to commit 
to the care of; to intrust; to commit to one 
as a pledge; as, the money is deposited as a 
pledge or security. 

'I'he pcoplfi with whom God thought fit to deposit 
thc.se things for the benefit of the world, Clarke, 

4. t To lay aside; to get rid of. 

If what is written prove useful to you to the depos- 
itinx' that which 1 cannot but deem an error. 

/fammoad. 

Deposit (de-poz'it), n. 1. That which is laid 
or tlirown down; any matter laid or thrown 
ilown, or lodged; that w'hich having been 
suspended or carried along in a medium 
lighter than itself, at length subsides, ns 
mild, gravel, stones, detritus, organic re- 
mains, Ac. 

The most characteristic distinction between the 
larustriiic and marine deltas, consists in the nature of 
the organic retiiain.s which become imbedded in their 
deposits, Lyell, 

2. Anything intrusted to the care of another; 
a pledge; a pawn; a thing given as security, 
or for preservation ; more specifically, money 
lodged in a bank for safety or convenience; • 
as, these papers arexoinmitted to you as a I 
sacred deposit; he has o, deposit of money in j 
Ills hands. - 3. A place whei*o things arc de- 
posited; a depository. [Rare.] 4. In law, 
fa) a Slim of money which a man puts into 
tlie hantls of another as a kind of security 
for the fulfilment of some agreement, or as 
a part payment in advance. (6) A naked 
bailment of goods to be kept for the bailer 
without recompense, and to bo returned 
when the bailor shall require it. In Scotjt 
law, same as Depo»itation,~ Fn deposit or 
on deposit given into a person's custody for 
safe-keeping. 

Depositazy (dc-poz/it-a-ri), n. [Fr. d^poaU- 
atre; L. nepositarim, one who receives a 
deposit, from depono, depositum, Soo De- 
pone.] A person with whom anything is 
left or lodged in trust; one to whom a thing 
is committed for safe-keeping, or to be used 
for the benefit of the owner ; a trustee ; a 
gtianllan; as. the Jews Were the depositaries 
of the sacred writings. 

Depositation fdd-poz^it-&"8hon), n. In Scots 
law, a contract by which a subject belong- 


ing to one person is intrusted to the gratui- 
tous custody of another (called the deposi- 
tary), to be re-deliverod on demand. A 
proper deprisitation is one where a special 
subject is deposited to be restored without 
alteration. An improper depositation is 
one where money fir other fun^blos are de- 
posited to be returned in kind. 

Deposition (de-po-zi'shon), n. [L. depositio, 
depositionis, a deposition, a pulling down, a 
giving of testimony, frimi depono, depositum. 
See Db pone. ] 1. The act of laying er setting 
down; placing; as, soil is fonnedby the de^ 
position of fine particles during a flood. 

The acquisition of the body of the .saint (Mark), 
and its deposition in the ducal chapel, perhaps iidt 
yet coni^lctcri, occasione<l the investiture of that 
chapel with all possible splendour. Ruskin, 

2. That which Is thrown down; that which 
is lodged; as, the banks of rivers are some- 
times depositions oi alluvial matter.— 3. The 
act of laying down or bringing before; pre- 
sentation. 

The infiuence of princes upon the dispositions of 
their courts needs not the deposition of their ex- 
amples, since it hath the authority of a known prin- 
ciple. Afountax^u. 

4. U’he act of giving testimony under oath.— 
fi. Declaration; assertion; speciAcally, the 
attested written testiiiiony of a witness; an 
affidavit. -0. The act of dethroning n king, 
or the degrading of a person from an offic^e 
or station; a divesting of sovereignty, or of 
office and dignity; a depriving of clerical 
orders. A deposi lion d lifers from a bdication ; 
an aiidication being voluntary, and a depo- 
sition compulsory. 

Depositor (de-pozlt-6r), n. One who makes 
a deposit. 

Depository (de-poz'it-o-ri), n. l. A place 
where anything is lodged for safe-keeping; 
as, a warehouse is a depository ffir goods. 2. A 
person to whom a thing is intrusted for 
safe-keeping. [ Rare. ] 

If I am a vain man. tny gr.atlfication lies within a 
narrow circle. I am the sole depository of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me. yuniHS. 

Deposit-receipt (de-poz'it-ro Bct), n, A note 
or acknowledgment for money lodged with a 
hanker for a stipulated time, on which a 
higher rate of interest Is allowed than on 
the lialance of u current account. 

Depot (de-pcV), n. [Fr. d^p6t, O.Fr. depost, 
from L. depono, depositum, to lay down, to 
put or place aside- cfe, down, and potw, to 
place.] 1. A place of deposit; a depository; 
a warehouse; a storehouse, as at a railway- 
station, canal tenninus, Ac., for receiving 
goods for storage or sale; as, a codX-depoi,- 

2. A railway-station; a building for the nc- 
coinmodatiuii and shelter of passengers by 
railway.— 3. Milit (a) a military magazine, 
as a fort, whore stores, ammunition. Ac., 
are deposited ; or a station where recruits for 
different regiments are received and drilled, 
and where soldiers who cann«»t accompany 
their regiments remain. Qt) The head-quar- 
ters of a regiment where all supplies are 
received, and whence they arc distributed, 
(c) By extension, that portion of a battalion 
which remains at home when the rest are 
ordered on foreign service.— 4. In fort a 
particular place at the tail of the trendies 
out of the reach of the cannon of the place, 
where the troops generally assemble who 
are ordered to attack the outworks. 

Depravation (de-pra-va'shon), n. [L. depra- 
vatio. See Deprave.] 1. The act of making 
bad or worse; the act of corrupting,- 2. The 
state of being made bad or worse; degencr 
ncy; a state in which good qualities are lost 
or impaired. 

We have a catalogue of the blackest sins that 
human nature, in its highest depravation, is caimble 
of committing. South, 

3. t Censure; defamation. 

Stubborn critics apt, without a theme, 

For depravation, Shak, 

Stn. Deterioration, degeneracy, corruption, 
contamination, vitiation. 

Deprave (da-pr&vO, V,t pret. A pp. depraved; 
ppr. depraving, [L. depravo,to mike crooked . 
to pervert, to make worse, to seduce— efe, 
intens., and pravus, crooked, perverse, 
wicked.] 1. To make bad or worse; to im- 
pair the good qualities of; to vitiate; to 
corrupt; as, to deprave manners, morals, 
government^ laws ; to deprave the heart, 
mind, will, understanding, taste, principles, 
Ac. ‘ Whose pride depraves each other better 
pari' Spetiser, 

All things proceed, and up to Him return, 

If not effpraved from good. Milton, 

2.t To defame; to vilify. 


Unjustly thou depravest it with the name 
Of servitude, to serve whom God ordains. 

Milton. 

Our captains began ... to be depraved and con- 
demned. Crotden Book, 

Syn. To corrupt, vitiate, contaminate, pol- 
lute. 

Depravet (de-pravQ, v,i. To practise de- 
traction; to speak slanderously. 

Lie and cog and flout, deprave and slander. 

Shak. 

Depraved (dc-pravdO. p- and a. 1. Made 
bad or worse; vitiated; tainted; corrupted. 
2. Corrupt; wicked; destitute of holiness or 
good principles.— fVtmtnaf, Sinful, Wicked, 
Immoral, Depraved. See under Criminal. 
Syn. Corrupt, vicious, vitiated, profligate, 
abandoned. 

Depravedly (dfl-prav'cd-li), adv. In a cor- 
rupt manner. 

Depravednesa (d^-prav'cd-ncs). n. Corrup- 
tion; taint; a vitiated state. Jlammond, 
Depravement (de-prav'ment), n. A vitiated 
state. ‘ Melancholy vements of fancy. ' 

Sir T. Browne, [Haro.] 

Depraver (dd-prav'^r), n. A corrupter; he 
who vitiates; a vilifler. 

Depravingly (dc-prav'Jng-li), adv. In a de- 
praving manner. 

Depravity (dc-prav'i-ti), n. l. Corruption; 
a vitiated state; as, the depravity of manners 
and morals. — 2. A vitiated state of the heart; 
wickedness; corruption of moral principles; 
destitution of holiness or good principlea — 
Syn. Corruption, vitiation, wickedness, vice, 
profligacy. 

Deprecahle (de'pre-ka-bl), a. That is to be 
deprecated. 

1 look upon the temporal cleiitruction of the greatest 
king as fur le.ss deprecable than the eternal damna- 
tion of the meanest subject. litkon Basitike. 

Deprecate (de'prS-kat), v.t, pret. A pp. de- 
precated; ppr. deprecating, [L. depreeor, 
deprecatus, to pray earnestly to, to pray 
against, to ward off by prayer— flte, off, and 
preeor, to pray.) 1. To pray a^iainst; to 
pray or entreat that a present e\il may he 
removed, or an expected one averted; Uy 
pray deliverance from; as, we should all 
deprecate the return of war. 

The judgments we would deprecate are not removed. 

Smallridffe. 

2. To plead or argue earnestly against; to 
urge reasons against; to express strong dls- 
atipruval of: said of a scheme, purpose, and 
the like. 


His purpose was deprecated by .Ml .ground him, and 
he w.u with difficulty induced to abandon it. 

Sir ir, Scott. 

3. t To implore mercy of. 

Those d.nrts, whose points make gods adore 

His might, and deprecate his power. Prior, 

Deprecatingly (de'pr6-kat-ing-li), adv. By 
deprecation. 

Deprecatioii (de-pr^-ka'shon), n. 1. A pray- 
ing against; a praying that an evil may be 
removed or prevented, * Deprecation of 
death.* Donne. 2, Kntreaty; petitioning; 
an excusing ; a 1 logging pardon fur. South. - - 
8.t An imprecation; a curse. 

We may, with too much justice, apply to him the 
scriptural deprecation—* He Chat withholdeth his corn 
the people siiall curse him.* Gilpin, 

Deprecative (de'pre-kat-iv), a. See Depre- 
catory. 

Deprecator (do'pre-kat-6r), n. One who de- 
precates 

Deprecatoi^, Deprecative (de'pre-k&-to- 
ri, de'prd-kat-iv), a. That serves to depre- 
cate; tending to remove or avert evil by 
prayer; having the form of a prayer. ‘ Hum- 
ble and deprecatory letters.* Bacon. 

Depredate (de-pre'slii-flt), v.t pret A pp. 
depreciated; ppr. depreciating, [L. depretw, 
to lower the price, to undervalue— de, down, 
and preftum, price; Fr. d^pr^eier, d^priser. 
SeeFRlCS.] 1. To lessen the priceof; to bring 
down the price or value of; as, to depre- 
ciate notes or their value; to depreciate the 
currency.— 2. To undervalue; to represent 
as of little value or merit, or of less value 
than is commonly supposed. 

It is very natural for such as have not succeeded 
to depreciate the work of those who have. 

Spectator. * 

To prove the Americans ought not to be frere, we 
are obliged to depreciate the value of freedom itself. 

Burke, 

—Decry, Depredate, Detract, Traduce. See 
under DECRY.— Syn. To disparage, traduce, 
decry, lower, detract, undervalup, under- 
rate. 

Depredate (ds-pr3'8hi-&t), v.i. To fall in 
value; to become of less worth; as^ a paper 
currency will depredate, unless it is convert- 
ible into specie. 


ch, eAain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, ^o; j, Job; t, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, (Ain; w, wig; wh, whig; ah, azure.— See KEY. 
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Depredation (de>pre'Bhi a"8hon). n. 1. The 
act of lessening or bringing down price or 
value.— 2. The falling of value; reduction 
of worth. ' This <f eprecin tion of their funds. ' 
Burke. S. The act of undervaluing in esti- 
mation; the state of lieing undervalued; as, 
given to depreciation of one's friends. 
Iiepreclatiye (dS-pre'shl-at-iv), a. Under- 
valuing. 

Depredator (de-pre'shi-at-^r), n. One who 
depreciates. 

DepredatOZT (de-prc'shi-a-to-ri). a. Tend- 
ing to depreciate. 

Depreciable (de^prc-da-bl), a. Liable to de- 
predation. Bacon. 

Depredate ( de'pro-dat ). v.t. pret. A pp. 
depredated; ppr. depredating. [L. deprce- 
dor, to plunder, piliagt} '-de, intens., and 
prcedor, to plunder, from preeda, prey. See 
Pret.] l. To plunder; to rob; to pillage; as, 
the army depredated tlie enemy's country. 

That kind of war which depredaUr and distresses 
individuals. Mitrsftaii, 

2. To destroy by eating; to devour; to prey 
upon; to waste; to spoil; as, wild animals 
depredate the corn. 

It maketh the body more solid and compact, and 
so less apt to be consumed and depredateti by th** 
spirits. Bat on. 

Depredate (de'pre-dat), v. i. To take plunder 
or prey; to cominit waste; as, the troops 
depredated on the country. 

Depredation (de-pre-da'shon), n. 1. The 
act of plundering; a robbing; a pillaging. 
Sir U. Wotton.—± Waste; consumption; a 
taking away by any act of violence; as, the 
8oa often makes depredationH on the land; 
intemperance commits depredations on the 
constitution. —3. In Scots law, the offence of 
driving away numbers of cattle or other 
bestial by the masterful force of armed per- 
sons; otherwise called Ilership. 

Depredator (de'pre-dat-^r), n. One who 
plunders or pillages; a spoiler; a waster. 
Depredatory (de'pre-da-to-ri), a. Plunder- 
ing; spoiling; consisting in pillaging. *De- 
predatory inavmions.* Cook. 

Deprebend t (de-pre-hendO. v.t [L. depre- 
kendo, to seize firmly, to take forcible pos- 
session of, to And out -dc, intens., andpre- 
hendo, to take or seize.] 1. To catch; to 
take unawares or by sui^rise ; to seize, as 
a person committing an unlawful act. 

As if thou wert pursude, 

liven to the act of some light sinne, and dtf^rehended 
so. C/Mpntan, 

2. To detect; to discover; to obtain the 
knowledge of. ‘ Motions ... to be depre- 
hended by experience.' Bacon, 
Deprebensiblet (do-prS-hens'l-bl), a. That 
may be caught or discovered. 
Deprebenalblenesst (dc-prc-hens'i-bl-nes), 
n. Capableness of being caught or dis- 
covered. 

Deprebenslont (do-pre-hon'shon), n. A 
catching or seizing; a discovery. 

Her deprrh^Msion is in.ide an aggravation of her 
shame: such is the corrupt Judgment of llic world: to 
do ill troubles not tmin; but to ue taken in rloiug it. 

Bp Hall. 

Dapreas (ds-pres'), v.t. [L. deprhnn, de- 
2 }ressum, to depress— dc, down, and premo, 
pressvrn, to press.] 1. To press down; to 
let fall to a lower state or position; to lower; 
as, to depress the muzzle of a gun; to depress 
the eye. *Lips depressed as he were sail.’ 
Tennyson.— % To render dull or languid; to 
limit or diminish ; as, to depress commerce. 

8. To deject; to make sad; as, to depress 
the spirits or the mind. 

If the heart of man is depress'd with cares, 

The mi&t is dispell'd wiien a woman appears. Gay. 

4 . To humble; to abase; as, to depress pride. 

5. To impoverish; to lower in temporal 
estate; to bring into adver-sity; as, misfor- { 
tunes and losses have depressed the mer- | 
chants. —6. To lower in value; as, to depress 
the price of stock. —7. In. alg. to reduce to 
a lower degree, as an equation. - To depress 
the pole (aauf.), to cause the pole to appear 
lower or nearer the horizon, as by sailing 
toward the equator.— Htn. To sink, lower, 
abase, cast down, deject, humble, degrade, 
dispirit. 

Depreaaf (dd-pres^, a. Hollow in the centre; | 
concave. * If the seal be depress or hollow. ’ 
Hammmd. I 

Deprefsarla (de-pres-a'ii-al, n. A genus of 
moths, family Tfneidso, whose caterpillan 
do great mischief to various umbelliferous 
plants, as carrots and parsnips, when left 
for seed, by eating off the flowers and cap- 
sules, sometimes even stripping off the 
leaves. 


I Depressed (de-presf), p. and a. 1. Fressod 
or forced down; lowered; dejected; dispirit- 
ed; sad; humbled; sunk; rendered languid; 
low; flat; us, business is in a very depressed 
state.— 2. In hot fa) applied to a leaf which 
is hollow in the middle, or has the disc more 
depressed than the sides: used of succulent 
leaves, and opposed to convex, (b) Lying 
flat: said of a radical leaf which lies on the 
ground.— 3. In tool, applied to the whole or 
port of an animal when its vertical section 
IS shorter than the transverae.— 4. In her. 
surmounted or debrulsed. See Drbruised. 
Depressingly (dd-preslng-li), ado. In 
depressing manner. 

Depression (dd-pi'e^shon), n. l. The act of 
pressing down; or the state of being pressed 
down: a low state.— 2. A hollow ; a sinking 
or falling in of a surface ; or a forcing in- 
ward; as, roughness eonslsting in little pro 
tubcrancos and depressions; the depression 
of the skull. 

Should he (one bom blind) draw his hand over a 
picture, whore all is smooth and uniform, he would 
never be able to imagine how the several prominen- 
cies and depressions of a human body could be 
shown on a plain piece of canvas, that has in it no 
unevenness or irreguiartty. Spectator. 

3. The act of humbling; abasement; as, the 
djcpresswn of pride. 

Depression of the nobility may make a king more 
absolute but less safe. Bacon. 

4. A sinking of the spirits; dejection; a 
state of sadness; want of courage or anima- 
tion; as, dep^ression of the mind. *In great 
depression of spirit’ Baker.— 5. A low state 
of strength ; a state of body succeeding de- 
bility in the formation of disease.— fl. A state 
of dulnesa or inactivity ; as, depression of 
trade; commorcial depression.— 7. In astron. 
(a) the sinking of the polar star toward the 
horizon, as a person recedes from the pole 
toward the e^uatc^r. (5) The distance of a star 
fi'om the horizon below, which is measured by 
an arc of the vertical circle or azimuth, pass- 
ing through the star, intercepted lietwccn the 
star and the horizon.— S. Jnsnrg. couching; 
an oiieration for cataract which consists in 
Che removal of the crystalline lens out of the 
axis of vision, by means of a needle. --iM- 
pression qf an equation, in alg. the reduc- 
tion of it to a lower degree, by dividing 
both sides of it by a common factor. In this 
way a bi 9 nadratic equation may be reduced 
to a cubic equation, a cubic to a quadratic 
equation. A of depression, the angle 
by vrhich a straight line drawn from the 
eye to any object dips below the horizon. 
Sea Dip.— Syn. Abasement, reduction, sink- 
ing, fall, humiliation, dejection, melancholy. 

Depressive (de-preslv). a. Able or tending 
to depress or cast down. 

May liberty . . . 

r.ven whrrc the keen depressive Morih descends, 

Still spread, exalt, and actuate your powers. 

Thomson. 

Depressor (d6-pres'6rX 'ft. l. One who 
presses down; an oppressor. ’The great 
depressors of God’s grace.* Ahp. Usher.— 

2. in anat a muscle that depresses or diaws 
down the part to which It is attached; as, 
tlie depressor of the lower Jaw or of the 
eyeball. Called also depriment muscle.— 

3. In surg. an instrument like a curved 
spatula used for reducing or pushing into 
place a protruding part. 

Depriment (dc'pn-mont), a. [L. deprimo, 
to depress. ] Serving to depress ; specifle- 
ally, applied to certain muscles which pull 
downwards, as that which depresses the ex- 
ternal ear, and the rectus inferior oculi 
which dniws down the eyeball. [Rare or | 
obsolete. ] 

Deprleuret (dAprIz'flr), n. [Fr. depriser, 
to depreciate— as, priv., and pHser, from 
prix, L. pretium, pnee.] Low esteem; con- 
tempt; disdain. 

DranvaUa (di^-prlv'a-bl), a. [See Deprive. ] 
’i'hat may be deprived; liable to be dispos- 
sessed or deposed. 

Or make klngn as resistable, censurable, do- 
prvvabU, and liable to all kinds of punishments. 

Prynne. 

Deprivation (de-pii-v&'shon), n. [See Dx- 
J'KIVE. j 1. The act of depriving; a taking 
away. 

Deprivation of civil rights is a species of penal in- 
Sictlon. 


species of penal in 
Sir G. C. Lewis. 

2. A state of being deprived; loss; want; 
bereavement 

Fools whose end is destruction and eternal depri^ 
vatiou of being. BtnUty. 

at Degradation; deposition 'The depri- 
vation, death, and destruction of the queen’s 
majesty.* State Trials.^4. In law, the act 


of divesting a bishop or other cleigyinan of 
his spiritual promotion or dignity; the tak- 
ing away of a preferment; deposition. Tliia 
is of two kinds: a henefleio and ah ojficio. 
The former is the deprivation of a minister 
of his living or preferment; the latter, of 
his order, and otherwise called deposition^ 
or degradation. 

Deprive (dfi-privO, v.t. [L. de, intens., and 
privo, to take away. See Private. ] i. To 
take from; to bereave of something pos- 
sessed or enjoyed: followed by of; as, to 
deprive a man of sight; to deprive one of 
strength, qf reason, or of property. This, 
has a general slgniflcatiou, applicable to u 
lawTul or unlawful taking. 

God hath deprived her qT wisilom. Job xxxix. 17 
2. To hinder from possessing or enjoying; 
to debar. 

From his face I slutll he hid, deprived 

His blessed countenance. Milton. 

8. To take away; to divest. 

Most h.'ippy he 

Whose ]c«ist delie lit .suffiertn to deprit'e 

Remembrance of all pains whiih him opjirest. 

Spetuer. 

4. 1*0 divest of an ecclesiastical prefemient, 
dignity, or ofllce; to divest of orders, as a 
bishop, prebend, or vicar. ‘ A minister de- 
prived for inconforniity.’ Bacon. To 
injure or destroy. *3fclancholy hath de- 
prived thoir Judgments.’ Beginald Seat— 
O.fTo prevent; keep off; avert. - Syn. To 
strip, bereave, rob, despoil, disj»os8c8.s, tie- 
bar, divest. 

Deprlvement (de-prfv'mcnt), w. Uie .let 
of depriving or state of being dejirived. 
Milton. 

Deprlver (de-priv’^r), v. He who or that 
which deprives or bereaves. 

Deprostratet (de-pros'trut), a. IPrcflx de, 
intens., and %yrostrate.] Extremely pros- 
trate ; very low; mean. 

How may weak mortal ever hope to file 

His unsniooth tongue, and his dcpro.drate sty^c. 

G. Pletchr 'r 

Depth (depth), n. [From deep.] 1. Deep- 
ness; the distance or measure of a tiling 
from the highest part, top, or surface to the 
lowest part or bottom, or to Uio exti’eine 
part downward or inwai'd; the measure from 
the anterior to the posterior part; as, the 
depth of a river may be 10 feet; the depth 
of the ocean is unfathomable; the depth of 
a wound may bo an inch ; the battalion 
formed a column of great depth. In a ver 
tical direction, depth is opposed to height. 

2. A deep place; an abyss; a gulf of inflnite 
profundity. 

Wolscy, that omrc trod the w.iy» of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and .shoals of iionour. 

Bhak. 

8. 'The soa; the ocean. 

The eUfdh closed me nmud about. Jonah il. 5. 

4. The inner, darker, or more concealed 
part of a thing; the middle, darkest, or 
stillest part; as, the depth of winter; the 
depth or night; the depth of a wood or 
forest. — r>. Abstruseness ; obscurity; that 
which is not easily exjdored; ns, tlie dejdh 
of a science.— 6. Immensity; infinity; inten- 
sity. 

O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God. Koin. xi. 33. 

The depth of some divine despair. Tennyson. 

7. Profoundness ; extent of penetration, or 
of the capacity of penetrating; as, depth of 
understanding ; depth of skill. — Depth, ns 
a military terra applied to a bodv ox men, 
refers to the number of men in a flle, which 
forms the extent from tiie front to the rear; 
as, a dejdh of three men or six men. 
DeptlientCdepth'n), V./. To deepen. Bailey. 
Depucelatet (d6-pu'se-lat), v.t [Fr. d^u- 
eeJer, to deflower— L. de, priv., and L.L 
pucella, a virgin.] To deflower; to rob of 
virginity. Cotgrave, Bailey. 

Depulflflt (de-puls'), v.t [L. depello, depul- 
sum, to drive down, to drive out or away 
de, from, and mllo, pulsum, to drive. ] To 
drive away. Cockeram. 

Dopulsiont (dfi-purshon), n. [L. depulsio, 
depulsimis, a driving off or away, from 
depello, depulsum. See Depulhe.] A driv- 
ing or thrusting away. Speed. 

Depulfloryt (d(S-pulWri), a. Driving or 
thrusting away ; averting. * Depulsory sac^ 
rlflces.* Holland. 

Depurate (de'pQr-&t). v.t pret. A pp. de- 
pursued; ppr. depurating. [L.L. aepuro. 
depuratum, to purify— L. de, intens., and 
puro, puratum, to purify, from purus, 
pure, clean.] To purify; to free from Impuri- 
ties, heteremneous matter, or feculence; to 
clarify. ' 1% depurate thy blood. ’ Boyle. 
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Depurate t (cle'pUr-at), a. Cleansed; pure. 

*A very depurate oil.' Boyle, 

Depurate (de^pUr-at), v.t [Prefix de, nega- 
tive, and puro, to purify. ] To render impure. 

Priestly bcffan tw asccrtalnini; that air depurated hy 
animals was piirineil by plants. Nature. 

Depuration (de-pur-a'shon), n. 1. Tlie act 
of i^urifyitig or freeing Huids from hetero- 
geiioous matter. — 2. 'I'he cleansing of a 
wound from impure matter. 

Depurator (de'pur-at-^r), n. One who or 
that which cleanses. 

Depuratory (de'pur-a-to-ri). a. Cleansing ; 
purifying; tending to purify; specitlcally, 
applied to diseases which are considered 
capable of modifying the constitution ad- 
vantageously by acting on the composition 
of the tiuiils, ns eruptions, intermittents, 
Ac. ; also applied to medicines and diets, by 
which the same effect is sought to be in- 
duced. 

Depuret (tb^-pnO, u.f. To make pure; to 
cleanse; to purge. 

He shall first . . . be and clcnsccl, before 

that he shall be Ktyclc up fur pure {jold in the trea 
siires of God. Sir T. More, 

Depurgatoryi (de-pfir'ga-to-ri), «. That 
purges; serving to cleanse or purify. 
Depuritlon (de-iiur-i'shonV n. The removal 
of impurities, ns from the oody; depuration. 
Deputation (do-pu-ta'shonln. [Fr. d^puta^ 
tion; It. drpiitazione. See DEPUTE, 1 1. The 
act of appointing a substitute or representa- 
tive to act for anotber; tlie act of appointing 
and sending a deputy or substitute to trans- 
act busiiics.s for another, as bis agent, either 
with a special cnmniission and authority, 
or with general powers. ‘Their. . . deputa- 
lions to oinccBof power and dignity.* Barrow. 
2. A speeiiU commission or authority to act 
as the substitute of another ; as, this man 
acts by deputation from the slicriff. — 3. The 
person deputed; the person or persons 
authoiized and sent to transact business for 
another; as, the general sent a deputatwn 
to the enemy to offer terms of peace. 
deputation, or in deputation, by delegation; 
by means of a substitute. 

Say to great C.'esar this: /h deputation 
1 kiss hts conquering hand. Shak. 

Deputatort (dc'put-at-fir), n. One who 
grants deputation. Locke. 

Depute (de-putO. v.t. pret. A pp. deputed; 
ppr. deputing. [Kr. d^putcr, to assign, to 
confide a mission to, from L. deputo, to 
esteem, consider, destine, allot— de, and 
2 )ufu. to prune, set in order, reckon, con- 
sider. ] 1. To appoint os a substitute or agent 
to act for another; to appoint and send with 
a special cornmi.ssion or authority to trans- 
act business in another's name; as, the sheriff 
deputes a man to serve a writ. 

There is no man deputed by the king to hear. 

3 Sam. XV. 3- 

The bisho]) m^y depute a priest to administer the 
s.icr.imcnt. AyliJlJfe, 

2. t To set aside or apart; to assign. 

The most conspicuous places in cities arc usually 
deputed far the erection of statues. Barrow. 

Depute (de'pfltV n. A deputy: a vicegerent; 
as, a sheriff -aepu-to or advocate -oeptife. 
[Scotch.] 

The fasliion of every depute c.irrylng his own shell 
on his back in the form of his own carnage is a piece 
of very modern illgnity. 1 myself rode circuits, when 
I was aclvocatc-<fr//r/r, between 1S07 and x8io. 

Lord Coekburn. 

Deputize (de'put-Iz), v.t. pret. A pp. depu- 
tized; ppr. deytutizing. To appoint as de- 
puty; to empower to act for aoother, os a 
sheriff, f United States. ] 

Deputy (do'pu-ti), n. [Fr. dfpuU. See De- 
pute.] A person appointed or elected to 
act fur another, especially a person sent with 
a special commission to act in the placo 
uf another; one that exercises an office in 
another's right; a lieutenant; a viceroy; as, 
a prince sends a deputy to a diet or council 
to represent him and his dominions; a 
sheriff appoints a deputy to execute the 
duties of nis office. Much used in composi- 
tion ; as, drpuf 2 /-Blieriff, depufiz-collector, 
depufu-niarshal, c/epufp-poBtmaster, Ac.— 
Syn. Substitute, representative, legate, de- 
legate, envoy, agent, factor. 

Dequaoe,! v.t [L. de, down, and quatio, to 
shake.] To shako down. Chaucer. 
Daquantitate t (da-kwon'ti-t&t), v. t [L. de, 
from, ai^d quanUtas, quantitatie, quantity. 
See QUANTITY.] To diminish the quantity 
of. 

Brown has words still more extraordlniury, OAftria^ 
Hon, for keeping holiday, . . . deguantitate, for 
diminish. Beattie. 

Deracinate (de-ras'in-&t), v.t pret. A pp. 


dercLcinated; ppr. deracinatuig. [Fr. cfdra- 
einer—de, and tacine, a root, from a hypo- 
thetical L. form radicina, from radix, radi- 
eis, a rout] To pluck up by the roots; to 
extirpate. [Rare.] 

The coulter rusts 

That should deracinate such savagery. StutJb, 

I Deradnation (de-rasln-&''shon), n. The act 
of plucki^ up by the rciots. [Kara.] 
Deialgn, Derain (de-ran*), v.t [Norm, da- 
reigner, derener, to prove, to clear one's 
sell— dc, a verb-forming prefix, and O. rein, 
clear, clean; or from L.L. deratUmare, in 
which case its origin would be the same as 
that of darratQn (which see).] To prove; 
to Justify; to vindicate, as an assertion; to 
clear one's self, either by proving one's own 
case or refuting that of an adveizary. [An 
old law term now disused.] 

Deraign (de-ranO, v t. [.See Derange. ] To 
derange; to disorder; to disarrange. 
Deraignxnent, Derainment (de-ran'ment). 
n. [See Deraign.] In law, the act of de- 
raining; proof; lustification. 

Deraignment (de-ran'ment), n. 1. The act 
of disordering or disarranging; a turning 
out of course.— 2. A renunciation of profes- 
sion, as of religious or monastic vows; apos- 
tasy. 

Derail (dc-raF). v.t [L. de, from, and E. 
rail, as in rauway.] To mu off the rails. 
[United States.] 

Derailment (de-ral'ment), n. The act of a 
railway train or carriage running off the 
rails. [United States.] 

Derange (de-ranJO, V. t pret. A pp. deranged; 
ppr. deranging. [hV. d^ranoer '-de,priv.,and 
ranger, to set in order, from rang, rank. 
Akin rank, ravage (which see).] 1. To put 
out of order; to disturb the regular order 
of; to throw into confusion; as, to derange 
the plans of a commander or the affairs of 
a nation; his private affairs are deranged. 

The republic of regicide . . . has actually con- 
quered Che finest parts of Furope; has distressed, 
disunited, deranged, broke to pieces all the rest. 

Burke. 

2. To disturb the action or functions of. 

A casual blow, or a sudden fall, deranges some of 
our internal parts, and the rest of life is distress and 
misery. Blair. 

3. To disorder the Intellect of; to unsettle 
the reason of.— 4. To remove from place 
or office, as the personal staff of a piincipal 
military ofilcor. Thus when a general officer 
resigns or is removed from office, the per- 
sonal staff appointed by himself arc said to 
be deranged. [Rare.]— Syn. To disorder, 
embarrass, disarrange, displace, unsetye, 
disturb, confuse, discompose, mfflo, discon- 
cert. 

Derangement (de-ranj'mcnt). n. l. The act 
of deranging, or state of being deranged; a 
putting out of order; disturbance of re- 
gularity or regular course; einharrassment; 
disorder. ‘ From the complexity of its mech- 
anism . . . \\fib\o to derangement* Paley. — 

2. Disorder of the intellect or reason; de- 
lirium; insanity; as, a derangement of the 
mental organs.— Syn. Disorder, confusion, 
embarrassment, irregularity, disturbance, 
lunacy, insanity, madness, delirium, mania. 
Deray (de-ra'), n. [O. Fr. derroi, desroi, des- 
arroi, disorder -^from des (L. dis), and toi, 
rai, order. See Array.] Tumult; disor- 
der; merriment. [Scotch.] 

So have we found weddings celebrated with an 
outburst of triumph and deray, at which the elderly 
shook their heads. Carlyle. 

Darby (de^bl), n. A race for a sweepstakes 
of fifty sovereigns each, for three-year- old 
thorough-bred horses, founded in 1780 by 
the twelfth Earl of Derby, and run annually 
at Epsom, Surrey. It is the principal horse- 
race in England. 

Derto-day (d^rl>l-da), n. The day on which 
the Derby sweepstakes is run, which is the 
Wednesday before Whitsunday. 

Derbyshire Neck (d^r'hi-shor nek), n. A 
name given to hronchocele, from its fre- 
quency in the hilly parts of Derbvshiro. 
Derbyshire Spax^dOr^bi-sh^rspAr). Fluoride 
of calcium, a combination of lime with fluoric 
acid, found in great 1>eauty and abundance 
in Derbphlre, whence it has obtained its 
name, it Is also called Fluor-spar and 
Bluejohn. See FLUOR-SPAR. 

Der-doingt (dOr^dd-ing), a. Pertaining to 
or characterized by dening-do, or gallant 
feats in arms. 

Me 111 besits. that in derAoim 


waiTOL. 

And honours suit my vowed dales do SMnd. 

Aptnstr. 

Deret(dfirX v.e. [Aaax.<frrian,tohurt] To 
hurt 


And ye shul both anon unto me swere, 

That never more ye sbul my conirce dere. 

Chaucer. 

Dereignxnentt (dfi-r&n^mentx In Ittw, 
some as Deraignment (which see). 

Derelict (dei'^o-likt), a. [L. derelietus, pp. of 
derelinquo, derelictum, to leave behind, 
abandon— efr, inten8.,and relinquo, to leave 
—re, behind, and linquo, to leave.] Left; 
abandoned. ' Taking out a patent in Charles 
the Second's time for derelict landa' Sir 
P. Pett 

Derelict (der'e-Iikt), n. 1. In law, an article 
of goods or any commodity thrown away, 
relinquished, or abandoned by the owner; 
a vessel abandoned at sea. 

When I am a little disposed to a gay turn of think- 
ing, 1 consider, as 1 was a derelict from my cradle, 

1 nave the honour of a lawful claim to the best pro- 
tection of Europe. Savage. 

2. A tract of land suddenly left dry by the 
sea, and fit for cultivation or use. 
Dereliction (der-e-lik'shon), n. [L. derelie- 
tio, an abanaoning, from derelinquo, dere- 
lietmn. See Derelict.] 1. The act of leav- 
ing with an intention not to reclaim ; nii 
utter forsaking; abandonment. *A total 
dereliction of military duties.' Sir W. Scott 
2. The state of being left or abandoned. 

Hadst thou not been thus forsaken, we had per- 
ished; thy dereliction is our safety. Bp. Hall. 

S. The gaining of land from the water by 
the sea's retiring below the usual water- 
mark.— Syn. Abandoninont, desertion, re- 
nunciation . relinquishment. 

Dereligionize (de-re-lij'ou-iz), v. t To make 
irreligious [Iwe.] 

He would derctigionize men beyond all others. 

De Quincev. 

Dereling, n. [ Sco Darling. ] Darling. 
Chaucer. 

Dereworth,t a. [A. Sax. deorwurthe.] Pre- 
cious; valued at a high rate. Chaucer. 
Dereyiie,t v.t. To darrain. Chaucer. 
Deride (de-ridO, ti.f. iiret. A pp. derided; 
ppr. deriding. [L. dei'ideo--de, iiitcns., and 
ndeo, to laugh.] To laugh at in contempt; 
to turn to ridicule or make sport of; to 
mock; to treat with scorn by laughter. 

The Pharisees also . . . derided him. Luke xW. ifi. 

Some, who adf>re Newton for his fluxions, deride 
him for his religion. Berkeley. 

Byn. To mock, laugh at, ridicule. Insult, 
banter, rally, Jeer, Jibe. 

Derider (dd-rid'6r), n. One who laughs at 
another in contempt ; a mocker ; a scoffer. 

* Deriders of religion. ' Hooker. 

Deridingly (de-ridlng-li), adv. By way of 

derision or mockery. 

Derision (de-ri'zhon), n. [L. derisio, a laugh- 
ing to scorn, from dcrideo, derisum. Bee 
Deride.] l. The act of deriding, or the 
state of being derided; contempt manifested 
by laughter; scorn. 

British policy is brought into derision in those n.i- 
tions that a while ago trembled at the power of our 
arms. Burke. 

2. An object of derision or contempt; a 
laughing-stock. 

1 was a derision to all my people. Lam. Ul. 14. 

Syn. Scorn, mockery, insult, ridicule. 
DeriBive (ci^-rPsiv), a. Expressing or char- 
acterized ny derision; mucking; ridiculing. 

* Derisive taunts.* Pope. 

Derisiyely (de ri'siv-li), adv. With mockery 
or contempt. 

DeriaiveneBa (dc-ri'stv-nes), n. The state of 
being derisive. 

DeriSOXy (dc-ri'so-ri), a. Derisive; mock- 
ing; riduniling. ‘Demurs manner.' Shajtes- 
hury. [Rare. J 

Derivable (de-r!v'a-bn, a. [See Derti’E ] 

1. Tliat may be derived; that may be drawn 
or received, as from a source; as, income js 
derivable from land, money, or stocks. 

The exquisite pl^^ASure derivable from the true and 
beautiful relations of domestic life. //. G. Bell, 

2. That may be received from ancestors; as, 
an estate derivable from an ancestor.-^ 

8. That may be drawn, as from premises: 
deduciblo; as, an argument derivable from 
facts or preceding propositions 

are deris*alU 
Wilkins. 


The second sort of arguments 
from some of these beads. 


4. That may be drawn from a radical word; 
as, a word derivable from an Aryan root 
DwivaldV (dd-rlv'«-bll), adv. By deriro- 
tion. 

Dailvate (de'ri-vftt), n. [L. dvrivattu, pp. of 
derive, derivatum. See DERIVE ] A word 
derived drom another; a derivative. [Rare.] 
Derlvatat Me'ri-v&t), «.(. [L. deriw. See 
DEBim] To derive. 


ch. eftain; db. Sa locA; g, po; JJob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; SB, (Aen; th, (ftin; w, trig; wh, wAig; ih, lurjire.— See KEV. 




DERIVATIOK 


DEROGATE 


Derivation (de-ri-va'shon), n. [L. derivation 
a turning on into another channel, deriva- 
tion, from derivon derivatum. See Derivk. ] 

1. The act of deriving, drawing, or receiving 
from a source; as, the derivation of an 
estate from ancestors, or of protlts from 
capital, or of trutli or facts from antiquity. 

My dtrtfation was from ance^ttnrs 

Wno stood equivalent with iiiiiflity kings. Shak. 

2. In oram. the drawing or tracing of a 

word &om its root or original; as. deriva- 
tion is from the L. derivo, and the latter 
from prefix de, away, from, and rivus, a 
sti'eam.— 3. A drawing from or turning aside 
from a natural course or channel; as, the 
derivatwn of water from its channel by 
lateral drains. * An lulihcial derivation of 
that river.’ Gibhun. or obsolete.]— 

4. In med. revulsion, or the drawing away 
of the fluids of an inflamed part, by apply- 
ing blisters, Arc., over it, or at a distance 
from it— 5. The thing derived ordetluced; 
a derivative; a deduction. [Bare or obso- 
lete.] 

Most of them are the genuine derivations of the 
hypothesis they claim to. GianviUe. 

6. In math, the operation by wliich a deriv- 
ative is deduced from that which precedes 
it. or from the function. The method of 
derivations, in general, consists in discover- 
ing the law by which different quantities 
are connected with each other, and in 
making use of this law as a method of cal- 
culation for passing from one derivative to 
another. >-7 In gu7i. the peculiar constant 
deviation of an elongated projectile from 
a rifled gun. 

Derivational (dc-ri-va'shon-al), a. Relating 
to derivation. 

Derivative (dc-riv'a-tiv). a. Derived; taken 
or having proceeded from another or some- 
thing preceding; secondary; as, a derivative 
conveyance. ‘ A derivative perfection. ' Sir 
M. Hale. —Derivative chord.xn chord 

derived from a fundamental chord.— Dm v- 
ative conveyances, in law, secondary deeds, 
}i8 releases, confirmations, surrenders, con- 
signments, and defeasances. 

Derivative (de-riv'a-tiv), n. 1. That which 
is derived; tnat which is deduced or comes 
by derivation from another; specifically, a 
word wldch takes its origin in another word, 
or is formed from it; thus, depravity is a 
derivative from the L. deprave, and ac- 
knowledge a derivative from knowledge, 
which is a derivative from know, 

I ‘or honour 

*Tis a derirativt from nic to mine. Shak. 

2. In music, a chord not fundamental.— 

5. In math, a function expressing the rela- 
tion between two consecutive states of a 
varying function; a differential co-efheient. 

4. In med. an agent employed to draw away 
the fluids of an inflamed part, applied over 
it or at some distance from it. Bee Deriva- 
tion. 

Derivatively (de-riv'a-tiv-li]f, (sdv. In a de- 
rivative manner; by derivation. 
Derivativeness (de-riv^a-tlv-nes), n. The 
state of being derivative. 

Derive (dc-n'v'), v.t, pret. & pp. derived; 
ppr. deriving. [L. denvo, to divert a stream 
from its channel, to draw away, to derive - 
de, from, and rivus, a stream. ] 1. To draw 
from, as in a regular course or channel; to 
receive from a source by a regular convey- 
ance; as, the heir derives an estate from his 
ancestors. 

For by my mother I derived am 

From Lionel, Duke of Clarence. Shak. 

2. To draw or receive, as from a source or 
orl^; as, we derive ideas from the senses, 
and instruction from good books.— 3. To 
deduce or draw, as from a root or primitive 
word; as, a hundred words are often derived 
from a single monosyllabic root. —4. To 
turn from its natural course; to divert; as, 
to derive water from the main channel or 
current into lateral rivulets. * The solemn 
and right manner of deriving water. * Fuller. 
And her dew loves derived to that vile witch's 
share. Spenser. 

The streams of Justice were derived into every part 
of the kingdom. Sir y. Darbies. 

5. To communicate from one to another by 
descent. [Bare.] 

An excellent disposition is to your lordship 

from your parents. Felton, 

Derive (de-ilvO, V.i. To come or proceed 
from. [Bare.] 

Power from heaven derives. Prior. 

The wish, that of the living whole 
No lire may fail beyond the grave, 

Derives it not from what we nave. 

The likest God within the soulf Tennyson. 

Fate, fkr, fat, fgll; m§, met, h6r; plne^ 


Deriver (de-rlv'6r), n. One who derives or 
draws from a source. 

Derm, Derma, Dermis (d6rm, ddr'ma, d6r'- 
mis), n. [Gr. derma, a skin, a hide.] The 
true skin, or under layer of the skin, as dis- 
tinguished from the cuticle, epidermis, or 
scarf skin. It Is also called enderon, the 
epidermis being known as eederon, 
Dermahsemal, Dermohssmal (df^r'ma-he- 
inal, ddr'md-hc-mal), a. [Or. denna, skin, 
and haiina, blood.] An epithet applied 
to the ossified developments of the dermo- 
skeletoii in fishes when they form points of 
attachment for the fins on the ventral or 
Inemal side of the body. 

Dermal (dfir'inall. a. [Or. derma, skin.] 
Pertaining to skin or the external covering 
of the body; consisting of skin. 
Dermaneux^ Dermoneural (d^r'ina-nu- 
i-al, d^i'^md-nu-ral), a. [Or. derma, the skin, 
and neuron, a nerve.] In zool. a term ap- 
plied to the upper row of spines in the back 
of a fish, from their connection with the 
skin and their relation to that surface of 
the body on which the nervous system is 
placed. 

Dermaptera (d^r-map't^r-a), n. pi [Gr. 
derma, skin, and pteron, wing.] An order 
of insects, restricted by Kirby to the ear- 
wigs (of which at least three genera are 
found in this country), comprising those 
genera which have their anterior pair of 
wings coriaceous, not employed in flight, 
and forming elytra; their posterior wings 
membranous and folded like a fan, only par- 
tially covered by the elytra, and the tail 
anned with a forceps. 

Dermapteran (d6r-map'ti&r-anL n. An in- 
dividual of the Dermaptera (which seel. 
Dermapterous (ddr-map'ter-us), a. Belong- 
ing to the order Dermaptera (which sceV 
Dermatic, Dermatine (d^r-mat'ik, d6rma- 
tin), a. Pertaining to the skin. 

Dermatin, Dermatine (d^rinm-tin). n. [Gr. 
derma, dermatos, the skin.] A dark olive- 
green variety of hydrophyte, of a resinous 
lustre, found in Saxony, so called because it 
frequently occurs as a skin or cnist upon 
serpentine. It occnirs also in renlform 
masses. 

Dermatography (d^r-ma-tog'ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
dertna, skin, and graphd, to write.] The 
anatomical description of the skin. 
DermatOld (ddrimat-oid), a. [Or. derma, 
dermatos, skin, and eidos, resemblance.] 
Bcsembllng skin: skin-like. 

Dermatologist (d^r-ma-toPo-Jist), n. One 
vei'sed in dermatology. 

DdirmatOlOgy (ddr-ma-toro-Ji), n. [Gr. 
denna, skin, and logos, discoui'se.] I1ie 
branch of physiology which treats of the 
skin and its diseases. 

Dermatoplisrte (d6r^ma-td-fit), n. [Gr. 
derma, aennatos, the skin, and phyton, a 
growth or plant. ] A parasitic plant, chiefly 
of the lowest type of the Ciyptogamia, 
infesting the cuticle and epidermis of men 
and other animals, and giving rise to various 
forms of skin-disease, as ring- worm, sycosis, 
A:c. 

Dermatorbo 0 a(d^r'ma-to-r 6 ''a), n. [Gr. 
derma, dermatos, the skin, and rheo, to flow.] 
A morbidly increased secretion from the 
skin. 

Dermestes (d^r-mes'tez), n. [Gr. derma, 
skin, and esthio, to cat.] A genus of cole- 
opterous insects, the typo of the family 
Dermestldn. I'he larvfe of this genus are 
covered with slippery hairs; they devour 
dead bodies, skins, leather, and other animal 
substances. One species (D. lardarius) is 
known by the name of bacon-beetle; another 
(D. or Anthrenus muscsorum) is peculiarly 
destructive in museums of natural history. 
DermestidSB (d^r-mes^ti-d^), n. pi A family 
of coleopterous insects of tne section Necro- 
phaga The species of this family are for 
the most part of small size. Their larveo 
arc covered with hair, and feed upon animal 
substances. The principal genera are Der- 
mestes, Anthrenus, Megatoma, and Atta- 
genua 

Dermic (ddrm'ik), a. Belating to the skin. 
—Dermic remedies, remedies which act 
through the skin. 

Dermla, n. Bee derm. 

DermobraiKihiata (d6Pmo-brangkl-&"ta), 
n. pi [Gr. derma, skin, and brantmid, gilla ] 
A family of gasteropods, comprising those 
molluscs which respire by means of external 
branchiflo or gills occurring in the form of 
thin membranous plates, tufts, or filaments. 
They are more commonly called Nudlbran- 
chiata. 

, pin; n6te, not, mCve; tflbe, tub, bull; 


Dermography (d^r-mog'ra-fl), n. Borne as 
Dermatograpny, 

Dermohesmal- See DKUMAUAiMAL. 
Dermohsemia (d^r'mo-be-mi-a), n. [Or. 
denna, the skin, and haima, blood.] In 
med. hypericmia, or congestion of tlic skin. 
Dermoid (dOmPoid), a. [Gr. denna, skin, 
and resemblance.] Besembling skin; 
dermatoid: applied to tissues which resemble 
skin. 

Dermoloffy (d6r-iiioro-Jl), n. Same as 
Dermatology, 

DermopterL Dermopterygii (<ier.ni*»p'tc- 
ri, d6r-mup'xo-ri"jil), n. pT. |Gr. derma, 
skin, with ptero7i, and ^ttcryx, ptetpgvs, 
a wing or flu.] A section of llshes ebarac- 
terizctl by cutaneous vertical fins, with rays 
extremely soft and delicate, or altogetlicr 
impcrceptilile, by the w'ant of pectoral or 
ventral fins, and by an unossifled endo- 
skelcton. This section was removed by 
Owen from the Chondropterygii on account 
of their inferior structure. They are of 
vermiform shape, and include the lampreys, 
lancelct, Ac., which Ashes, however, in re- 
cent systems of arrangement^ are placed in 
separate and distinct orders. 

Dermosclerite (der-mo-slcr'itl, 91. [Gr. 
derma, skin, and skleros, hard.] A mass 
of Spicules which occurs in the tissues of 
some of the Actiiiozoa. 

Dermo- skeleton (d^r-md-sko'le-tonl. n. 

[Gr. denna, skin, and skeleton, skeleton ] 

A term applied to the coriaceous, cnistace- 
ous, testaceous, or osseous integument, 
ns covers many invertebrate and some ver- 
tebrate animals, it serves more or less 
completely the ofliccs of protecting the soft 
parts of the body, and ns a llxod point- of • 
attachment to the organs of niovoment. hi 
Ashes and reptiles tlie dermo-skclettui is the 
skin with the scales; in turtles it is united 
with parts of the endu-skeleton. such as the 
vcrtebrflR and ribs; insects and crustaceans 
have a denno-skeletun only. 

Dermotomy (d6r-mut^>-mi). n. [Gr. derma, 
the skin, and tome, a cutting, from temno, 
to cut.] The anatomy or dissection of the 
skill. 

Derm^Skeleton (dfirm-skeTe-ton), n. Same 
as Dei*ino-skel€ton, 

Dernt (d^rn), a. [A. Bax. dearn, secret.] 

1. Hidden; secret; private. 

Rut as they looked in Rcniiisdalc 
Ry a dernr street 

Then came there a knight riding. Old ballad. 

2. Bad; solitary. Dr. 11. More. 

Dern (d^ni), n. In arch, see Dearn. 

Derne (dem), v. t To hide one’s self, as in 

a hole. [Old English and Scotch.] 

He at length escaped them by derninr himself in 
a fox-earth. 11. Miller. 

Dernfulfta. SbUtary; hence, sad; niournful. 

The birds of ill presage this luckhissc cliunce forc- 
tr>ld. 

By derf04ll noise. Brysket 

Dernier (der-nya), a. [Fr., from a hypothe- 
tical L. adjective deretranus, wliich gives 
detrain, whence derrainier, de renter, der- 
nier— de, and retro, behind, backward. ] Last; 
Anal; idtimate; as, deniier ressortiJivAi re- 
sort). 

Denuy t (d6mTl), adv. Secretly; solitarily; 
hence, sadly; inoumfully. Spenser, 

Derogate (de'rO-gat), V. t. pret. A pp. dero- 
gatea; ppr. derogating. [L. derogo, dero- 
gatum, to repeal part of a law, to restrict, 
to modify— ae, priv., and rogo, to ask, to 
propose. Jn ancient Bor.ie roao was U8c«l 
in proposing new laws, and derogo In re- 
pealing some section of a law. Hence the 
sense is to take from or annul a part.) 

1. To repeal, annul, or destroy the force 
and effect of some part of a law or estab- 
lished rule; to lessen the extent of a law: 
distinguished from abrogate. 

By several contrary ciiMnm.s many of the civil and 
canon laws are controlled and derox'ated. Halt. 

2. To lessen the worth of a person or thing; 
to disparage. [Bare.] 

There Is none so much carried with a corrupt 
mind . . . that he will dero^aU the praise and honour 
due to so worthy an enterprise. Hooker. 

Derogate (de^ro-g&t), v.t l. To take away; 
to detract; to lessen by taking away a part; 
as, say nothing to derogate from the merit 
or reputation of a brave man. (The word 
Is generally used in this sense.]— 2. To act 
beneath one’s rank, place, or birth. [Bare. ] 

Would Charles X. derogate from his ancestors? 
Would he be the degenerate scion of that niyaHInc? 

Derogate (de'rO-g&t), a. Lessened in value 
oil, pound; (i, Sc. abtme; y, Sc. fey. 




DEROGATELY 


7 


DESCENSION 


or In authority; invalidated; degenerate; 
degraded ; damaged. [Hare. ] 

The chief ruler being in presence, the authority of 
the substitute was clearly ^rogaU. Hall, 

From her derogate body never spring 

A babe to honour her. Shak, 

Derogately (do'rd>gut-lJ), adv. in a manner 
to leasen or take from; disparagingly. 

That 1 should 

Once name you derogately, when lo sound your name 
It not concernc<l me. Sfiak. 

Derogation (do-ro-giVshon), n. 1. The act 
of annulling or rovoking a law, or some 
part of it; the act of taking away or destroy- 
ing the value or effect of anything, or of 
limiting its extent, or of restraining its 
operation; as, an act of parliament is passed 
in derogation of the king's prerogative; wo 
cannot do anytliing in derogation of the 
moral law. -2. 'J'he act of taking something 
from merit, reputation, or honour; a lessen- 
ing of value or estimation; detraction; dis- 
parap:cment: with//o//i or of; as, 1 say not 
this in derogation of Virgil; let nothing bo 
said in derogation from his merit. 

He counted it no derogation of liis manhood to be 
seen to weep. Jtohertsofi, 

Derogative (de-ro^'a tiv), a. Derogatory. 
'Absurdly derogative to all true nobility.' 
State TrUile, 1(101. [Rare.] 

Derogatorlly (dc-rog'u-to ri-li), adv. In a 
detracting maniior. 

Derogatoriness (dc-rog'a to-ri-nes), n. The 
quality of being derogatory. 

Derogatory (de rog'a-to-ri), a. Detracting 
or tending to lessen hy taking something 
from; tliat lessens the extent, effect, or 
value : with to. 

*His langu.ifyc was .severely ccn.sured by some of 
his brother peers us derogatory to tlieir order. 

Mtxcaulay. 

—A derogatory clause in a testament, a sen- 
tence or secret cliaracttir inserted by the 
testator, of which he reserves the know1e<1gc 
to himself, with a condition that no will he 
may make hereafter shall bo valid, unless 
this clause is inserted word for word — 
a precaution t<i guard against later wills 
extorted by violence or obtained by sugges- 
tion. 

Derrick, Derrlc (dc'rik), n. [A word curi- 
ously derived from a London hangman in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
whoso true name, Theodoric, was thus cor- 
niptcd, and who is frequently mentioned in 
old plays. ' lie rides circuit with the devil, 
and Derrick must be his host, and Tybumo 
the inn at which he will light' The Bell- 
man of Lmidon, KUO. The name came aftcr- 
wfirds to be applied to the gallows, and 
hence to any contrivance resembling it] 
An apparatus for hoisting heavy weights, 
variously constructed, but usually consist- 
ing of a boom supported by a central post 
wliich is steadied by stays and guys, and 
furnished with a purchase, either the pulley 
or the wheel and axle and pulley combiiied. 
—To rig a derrick (naut), to raise a single 
pole (frequently a spare top-mast or boom), 
and to step it over and immediately be- 
fore the main-mast, and inclining over 
the main hatchway of the vessel. The foot 
is stopped Into a piece of wood secured 
to the deck, and hollowed to receive it.— 
Derrick-era ne, a kind of crane combining 



the advantages of the common derrick and 
those of the ordinary crane, llie Jib of this 
crane is fitted with a Joint at the foot, and 
has a chain instead of a tension-bar attached 
to it at tlie top. so that the inclination, and 
consequently the sweep of the crane, can 
be altered at pleasure. In the ordinary 
^errlck- crane the chain -barrel is a plain 


cylinder, but in that known as Henderson's 
derrick-crane the barrel on which the chain 
is taken up in raising the Jib is of a para- 
bolic form, similar to the fusee of a watch, 
and decreases in diameter as the Jib ap- 
proaches the horizontal position, so that 
the power to raise the weight is at all times 
equal. 

Deningt (d^sr'ing), a. Daring. 
Denrlng-dOt (d^r'ing-db), n. Daring deeds; 
manhood. 

For ever, who In derring^oe were dreade. 

The lofiie verse of hem was loved aye. Spenser, 

Derrlng-doer t (d6r'lng-db-6r), n. A dar- 
ing anu bold doer. Spenser. 

Deiry (do'ri). [Ir. doire, an oak-wood, from 
dair, an oak.] A frequent element in place- 
names in Ireland ; as, Derry, Derrpbrian, 
Londonderry, 

The ancient name of Londonderry was Derry- 
cal^agh, the oak-wood of Calg.ach. Alter St. Cohnn* 
b.'i erected his monastery there, in 546, it was called 
/Vr/'>-Columkille, until James 1 . granted it to a com- 
pany uf London merchants, who named it London- 
derry. Scotsman newspaper. 

DerviS, Dervish (ddr'vls, d^r^vlsh), n. [Per. 
derwesh, poor, indigent; as a noun, a reli- 
gious monk; derwaze, begging; derwa, help- 
less; from 0. Per. derew, to beg. ] A Moham 



Travelling Dervis of Khorasan. 

medan priest or monk, who professes ex- 
treme i>overty, and leads an austere life, 
parti V in monasteries, partly itinerant. 
Dervises are highly respected by the people, 
and reputed to be able to work mii’aoles. 
They generally carry about a wooden bowl, 
into which the pious cost alms. One of their 
practices is to dance in a ring or whirl almut, 
and to shout for hours together * Allah" 
(that is God), or some religious formula, in 
order to work themselves into a state of 
religious frenzy, in which condition they are 
regarded as inspired.' Written also Dervise, 
Darmesh. 

Desaxt (de'zdrt), n. Same as Desert. 
Desatto (de-skair), n. A hook which pro- 
fesses to be a collection of the writings of 
fifteen old Persian prophets, together with 
the book of Zoroaster. Some authorities 
regard it as spurious, and ascribe it to a 
Farsee who lived in the fourth century of 
the Hegira. It has been translated into 
English. 

Descant (des'kant), n. [O.Fr. desehant; Fr. 
deehant, from L.L disemvtus—L. dia, and 
eantas, singing, a song.] 1. 1 In music, 
(a) the art of composing music in several 
parts, (b) An addition of a part or parts to 
a subject or melody. Descant is plain, 
figurative, and double. Plain descant is the 
groundwork of musical compositions, con- 
sisting in the orderly disposition of con- 
cords, answering to simple counterpoint. 
Figurative or florid descant is that part of 
an air in which some discords are concerned. 
Double descant is when the parts are so con- 
trived that the trable may be made the bass, 
and the bass the treble. 

ItiAomuch that twenty doctors expound one text 
twenty different ways, as children nialce descant upon 
playne song. Ttndal. 

2. A song or tune with various modulations. 

The wakehil nightingale; 

She all night long her amorous descant sung. 

Sfi/tOH, 

8. A discourse; discussion: disputation; ani- 
madversion, comment, or a series of com- 
ments. 


And look you get a pray’r-book in your hand. 

And stand between two churchmen, good niy lord. 
For on that ground I'S make a holy descant. Shah, 

DeBCant (des-kanto, v.i. 1. In music, to run 
a division or variety with the voice, on a 
musical ground in true measure; to sing.— 
2. To discourse; to comment; to make a 
variety of remarks; to animadvert freely. 

A virtuous man should be pleased to find people 
descanting on his actions. Addison. 

Descanter (des-kant'br), n. One who des- 
cants. 

Descend (de-sendO, v.i. [L. descendo, to 
climb down, to descend -- de, down, and 
seando, to climb. ] 1. I'o move or pass from 
a higher to a lower place; to move, come or 
go downward; to fall; to sink; to run or 
flow down: applicable to any kind of motion 
or of body. 

The rain descended, and the Hoods came. 

Mat. vii. 25. 

2. To go down, with the view of entering or 
eugafi^ng in. 

He shall descend into battle and perish. 

1 Sam. xxvi. xo. 

3. To come suddenly; to fall violently. 

And on the suitors let thy wrath descend. Pope. 

4. Fig. to go in; to enter; to retire. 

rilcj with holiest meditations fed 
Into himself Milton. 

5. To come or go down in a hostile manner; 
to invade, as an enemy; to fall upon. 

The Grecian fleet descending on the town. 

Dryden. 

0. To proceed from a source or original; to 
be derived. 

From these our Henry MnesUy descends. Shah. 

7. To proceed, as from father to son; to pass 
from a preceding possessor, in the order of 
lineage, or according to the laws of succes- 
sion or inheritance. 

To heirs unknown descends th* unguarded store. 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. Pope. 

8. To pass, as from general to particular con- 
siderations; as, 1 ‘ 


subject, we will dgseend to particulars. — 
9. To come down from a certain moral or 
social standard; to lower or abase one's self 
morally or socially; as, to descend to acts of 
meanness; to descend to an inferior posi- 
tion. —10. To condescend; to stoop. 'Ds- 
seending to play with little children.* Fve* 
lyn. 

Descendable (do scnd'a-bl), a. Capable of 
descending by inheritance. See DgsCBNP- 
IBLS. 

Descend (de-sendo* V. t To walk, move, or 
pass downward upon or along; to pass from 
the top to the bottom of; as, to descend a 
hill; to descend an inclined plane. 

But never tears his checks descended. Byron. 

Descendant (de-send'ant), n. [Fr. descend- 
ant; L. deseendens, ppr. o( descendo. See 
Descend.] An indiviaual proceeding from 
an ancestor in any degree; issue; offspring, 
in the lino of generatioi), ad infinitum; as, 
wo are all descendants of Adam and Eve. 
DeBcendent(dO-Bcnd'ent), a. 1. Descending; 
falling; sinking. ‘The deseendent Juice.' 
Bay.— 2. Proceeding from an original or an- 
cestor. 

More than mortal gr«ace 

Speaks thee deseendent of ctliere.*!! race. Pope. 

Descender (dC-send'Cr), n. One who de- 
scends. 

DescendlbUity (de-send^i-biri-ti), n. The 
quality of being descendible, or capable of 
being transmitted from ancestors; as, the 
descendibility of an estate or of a crown. 
Descendible (dfi-send'i-bl), a. 1. That may 
bo descended or passed down; as, the hill 
is descendible.— 2 . That may descend from 
an ancestor to an heir. ‘A descendible 
estate.' Sir W. Jones. 

Descending (de-seud1ng),ii. and a. 1 . Mov- 
ing downward; proceeding 
from an ancestor; coming 
from a higher to a lower 
place; falling; sinking; pro- 
ceeding from an origimu. — 
2. In her. a term used for a 
lion or other animal, the 
head of which is turned 
towards the base of the 
shield. —Descending series, 
ill math, a series m which 
each term is numerically 
less than that preceding it. 

Desoension (de-sen'shoux n. [L. deseensio, 
a going down, descending, from descendo^ 



Descending. 


descensum. See Descend.] The act of 
downward; descent; a 1 
declension; degradation. 


ch. oAaln; «h, Sc. lo«*; g, go; J, job; St. ton; ng, ring; *H, tten; th, tftln; w, trig; wh, whig; *h, am®. -See K*T. 
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In Christ's descrnsMH we are to consider both the 
place from which it did commence, and the place to 
which it did proceed, S^uih, 

In old tutron, right deneemion is an arc of 
the equinoctial, intercepted between the 
next equinoctial point and the intersec- 
tion of the meridian, passing; throuffh the 
centre of the object, at its setting, in a right 
sphere. Oblique descetmon is an arc of the 
equinoctial, intercepted between the next 
equinoctial point and the horizon, passing 
through the centre of tlie object, at its set- 
ting, in an ohlicitie sphere; as also an arc 
of the equator which descends with the sun 
below the horizon of an oblique sphere. De- 
eeemUm of a itign is an arc of the equator, 
which sets with such a sign or part of the 
zodiac, or any planet in it. Higkt desceneion 
qfa sign is an arc of the equator which de- 
scends with the sign below the horizon of a 
right sphere; or the time the sign is setting 
in a right sphere. 

DeacenslOXial (de-sen'shon-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to desccnslon or descent.-— Desceaatoimt 
difference, in old astron. the difference be- 
tween the right and oblique desceiision of 
the same star or point of the heavens. 
Deacenaive (de-sen'siv), a. Descending; 
tending downward; having power to de- 
scend. • 

De 8 cen 80 rle,t n. [Fr.] A vessel used in 
ancient chemistry in which distillation hg 
was performed. Chattcer. See under 
DBSCENT. 

Deacent (do-sento, n. [Fr. dencente; L. de- 
scensus, from descendo, descensum. See 
Descend.] l. The act r)f descending; the 
act of passing from a higher to a lower place 
by any form of motion, as by walking, rid- 
ing, rolling, sliding, sinking, or falling.— 

2. Inclination downward; obliquity; slope; 
declivity. * Down the dark descent.* Milton. 

3. A sinking or decline, as in station, virtue, 
quality, or the like; fail from a higher to a 
lower state or statiotL 

O foul descent^ th.at I who erst contended 
With gods to sit the highest, am now constrain'd 
Into a beast. Miiton. 

4. Incursion; invasion; sudden attack. 

They feared that the French and English Sects 

would make a descent upon their coasts, yortin. 

5. In law, a passing from an ancestor to an 
heir; transmission by succession or inherit- 
ance; the hereditary succession of properiy 
vested In a ^rson by tlie operation of law, 
that is, by his right of representation as 
heir at law— defined by 3 and 4 Wm. IV. 
evi, to be. * the title to inherit lands by 
reason of consanguinity as well where the 
heir shall he an ancestor or collateral rela- 
tion, 08 where he shall be a child or other 
issue.* Descent is lineaX when it proceeds 
directly from the father to the son, and from 
the son to the grandson; collateral when it 
proceeds from a man to his brother, nephew, 
or other collateral representative. — C. A 
proceeding from an original or progenitor; 
hence, extraction; lineage; pedigree. 

Trust me. Clara Vere de Vere, 

Frr>m yon blue licavcns above us bent. 

The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the dnitns of long descent. Tennyson. 

7. A generation; a single degree in the scale 
of genealogy; distance from the common 
ancestor. * From son to sou some four or 
five descents.* Shak. 

No man living (s a thousand descents removed 
from Adam himself. Hooker. 

8. Offspring; issue; descendants. 

If care of our descent perplex us most, 

Which must be born to certain woe. Milton, 

9. A rank; a step or degree. 

Infinite descents 

Beneath what other creatures are to Ihce. Milton. 

10. f Lowest place. 

From the cxtreinest upw.irfl of thy head 
T o the descent and dust beneath thy feet. Shak. 

*11. In music, a passing from one note or 
sound to another lower in the wide.'— De- 
scent of bfjdies, in mech. their motion or 
tendency toward the centre of the earth, 
cither directly or obliquely along inclined 
planes or curves. The curve of swiftest de- 
scent is the cycloid. —Distillation by descent, 
in old ehem. a mode of distillation in which 
the fire was applied at the top and round 
the vessel, whose orifice was at the bottom, 
by which the vapours were made to distil 
downwards. — Syn. Declivity, slope, gra- 
dient, fall, degradation, debasement, ex- 
traction, pedii^e, generation, lineage, as- 
sault, invasion, incursion, attack. 
Deacribable (dd-skrlb'a-bl), a. That may 
be described; capable of description. 


Describe (de-skribO. V.t pret. A pn. de- 
scribed; ppr. desci^mg. [L. desenbo, to 
write down, to sketch, to delineate— ds, 
down, and seribo, to write. See Scribe.] 

1. To delineate or mark the form or figure 
of; to trace out; as, to describe a circle by 
the compassea — 2. To form or trace by mo- 
tion; as, a star describes a circle or an ellipsis 
in the heavens. - 3. To show or represent 
to others orally or by writing; to give an ac- 
count of; to (fepict in words; as, the poet 
describes the I'rojan horse; the geographer 
describes countries and cities.— 4. t To dis- 
tribute into classes or divisions; to distri- 
bute into proper heads. 

Men passed through Che land, and described it by 
cities into seven parts in a book. Jos. xviii. 9. 

Syn. To represent, delineate, relate, re- 
count, narrate, express, explain, depict, 
portray. 

Deacxlbe (dc-skrlh*), v.i. To represent in 
words; to use the power of describing. 

Similes are like songs in love: 

They much describe, they nothing prove. Prior, 

Deacrlbent (de-akr!b*ent), n. In gcom. the 
line or surface from the motion of which 
a surface or solid is supposed to be gener- 
ated or described. 

Deaolber (de-skrib'^r), n. One who de- 
scribes by marks, words, or signs. 

Deacarier (de-skri'er), n. (Sec Descry.] One 
who espies or discovers; a discoverer; a 
detector. 

Deacriptlon (de-skrip'shon), n. [L. deserip- 
tio, descrij)tiomH, a marking out, delinea- 
tion, description, from desenbo, descriptum. 
Sec Describe.] 1. The act of delineating, 
or representing the figure of anything by a 
plan, to be presented to the eye. — 2. The 
figure or appearance of anything delineated 
or represented by visible lines, marks, 
colours, Ac. Gregory . — 3. The act of repre- 
senting a thing by words or by signs, or the 
passage containing such representation; an 
account of the nature, properties, or ap- 
pearance of a thing, so that another may 
form a just conception of it; as, Homer 
abounds with beautiful and striking descrip- 
tions. 

For her own person 

It beggared all description. Shak. 

Milton has fine descriptions of morning. 

D. trebster. 

4. The qualities expressed In a representa- 
tion; the combination of qualities which go 
to constitute a class, genus, speoios, or in- 
dividual; hence, class; species; variety; kind. 

* A friend of this description.* Shak. * Ver- 
sogs of different descriptions/ Sir IT. Scott 

The plates were all of the meanest description. 

Macaulay. 

Syn. Account, statement, dclinention, re- 
presentation, sketch, cast, turn, kind, sort. 
DeacripUye (de-skrip'tiv), a. Containing 
description; tending to describe; having the 
quality of represehtiiig; as, a dcscrijdive 
figure; a descriptive narration; a story de- 
scriptive of the age. — Descriptive or physical 
geology, that branch of geology which re- 
stricts itself to a consideration of facts 
and appearances as presented in the rocky 
crust of the earth.— geometry, 
a terai Introduced by the Frencti geome- 
ters to express that part of science which 
consists in the application of geometrical 
rules to the representation of the figures, 
and the various relations of the forms of 
bodies, according to certain conventional 
methods. In the descriptive geometry, the 
situation of points in space is represented 
by their orthographical projections, on two 
planes, at right angles to each otlier, called 
the planes of projection. The most imme- 
diate application of this kind of geometiy 
is the representation of bodies, of whicn 
the forms are susceptible of a rigorous geo- 
metrical definitioa It has been applied 
by the French to civil and military en^dneer- 
itig and fortification. 

Deaorlptlyely (dd-8krip*tiv-li), adv. By de- 
Bcription. 

Deampttyeneaa (dfi-skrip^tlv-nes), n. state 
of being descriptive. 

Deacrlye(dd-8kriv0, v.f. To describe. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Let me fair Nature's face descrive. Burns. 


Deoery (dfi-skrio. v.t. pret A pp. descried; 
ppr. aescrying. [Prefix and cr|/. Lit. to 
make an outcry on discovering something 
one has been on the watch for, then simply 
to discover. See Cry. The t has probably 
got in through the influence of the O. E. 
descrive, to describe, O. Fr. ducrirc; or 
through the O. E. deseurc, O. Tr. ducouvrir. 


to discover.] 1. To espy; to explore; to ex- 
amine by observation. 

The house of Ju^.e|ih .sent to descry Bethel. 

Judg. I. ai. 

2. To detect; to And out; to discover any- 
I thing concealed. 


Scouts cacli rr>ast light-armed scour, 

Each quarter to desay the distant foe. Milton. 


3. To see; to behold; to have a sight of from 
a distance; as, the seamen desciied land. 

4. t To give notice of something suddenly 
discovered; to discover. * He would to him 
deserie great treason to him m eari t. * Spense r. 

Descry (de-skri*), n. Discovery; thing dis- 
covered. Shak. [Obsolete and rare.] 
Deaecrate (de'se-krat), v. t pret. A pp. de- 
secrated; ppr. desecrating. [This word ap- 

S eara to be formed from the negative pre- 
X de, and L. sacer, sacred, to express the 
opposite of consecrate.] 1. To divert from 
a sacred purpose or appropriation; to treat 
in a sacrilegious manner; to render un- 
hallowed: opposeil to consecrate; as, to de- 
secrate a donation to a church. 


The profane the.itric;il monument which suiiie 
superanim.ited or careless dean has permitted to dis- 
grace .and desecrate the walls (if Wcstinin.stcr Abbey. 

Theodore Hook. 

2. To divest of a sacred character or office. 


The clergy c.^nnot .sulfer corporal punishment, 
without being previously dc\ci rated. Tooke. 

Deaecration (de-se-kra*shon). n. *rhe act c f 
diverting from a sacred purpose or nse to 
which a thing had been devoted; the avt of 
divesting of a sacred character or (dlicc; 
the act of treating sacrilegiously or rrtider 
ing unhallowed. 

V.'irious profanations of the Sabbath have of late 
years been evidently g.iining ground among us Sfius 
to thre.iien a gradual desecration of tli.it holy day. 

pp. Porteott.\, 

Deaert (de'z^rt), a. [L. desertus, pp. of de- 
sero, desertum, to forsake, abandon • - de, 
priv., and se.ro, serhnn, to unite, to join 
together.] Uninhabited; untillcd; wstsie; 
uncultivated; pertaining to or having the 
appearanee of a tlesert; as, a desert island; 
a desert land or <;ountry. 

He found them in a desert land and in the waste 
howling wilderness. Dcut. xxxii. lo. 

Full tmany a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the dejcert air. Gray. 

Deaert (de'z^rt), //. [L. desertum, neut. sing, 
pp. of desero. See the adjective.] 1. An 
uninhabited tract of land; a re)?ion in its 
natural state; a wilderness; a solitude; par- 
ticularly, a vast sandy, stony, or rocky ex- 
panse, almost destitute of moisture and 
vegetation; as, the deserts of Arabia and 
Africa. 

oh ! th.at the desert were my dwelling- pl.ice. 

With one fair spirit for my minisicr. Pyron. 
One simile that solit.’iry shines 
In the dry desert of a th>>us.iiid lines. Pofe. 

Deaert (dfi-z^rt*), v.t. ISec the adjective.] 

1 . To forsake; to leave utterly; to iibandun; 
to quit with a view not to rctuni bi; as, t»i 
desert a friend; to desert our country; to 
desert a cause. 

Deserted at his utmost need 

By those his former bounty fed. Dryden. 

2. To leave without perniissfon; to forsake, 
the service in which one is engaged, in 
violation of duty; as, to desert the army; to 
desert one’s colours; to desert a ship. To 
desert the diet, in Scots criminal law, to 
aliandou proceedings in the particular libel 
in virtue of which a panel has been brought 
into court. —Forsake, Desert, A bandon. Hce 
under Forsake.— Ryn. To forsake, leave, 
abandon, relinquish, quit, depart from. 

Deaert [de-z(^rtO, v.t. To quit a service or 
post without permission; to run away; as, 
to desert from the army. 

The poor fellow had deserted, and was not afraid 
of being overtaken and curried back. Goldsmith. 

Deaert (dc-zArt*), n. [O. Fr. deserie, merit, 
recompense, from deservir, to merit. See 
Deserve.] 1. A deserving; that which gives 
a right to reward or demands, or which ren- 
ders liable to punishment; merit or demerit; 
that which entitles to a rocompeuse of equal 
value, or demands a punishment equal to 
the offence; good conferred, or evil done, 
which merits an equivalent return; as, a 
wise legislature will reward or punish men 
according to their deserts. 

All desert imports an equality between the good 
conferred and tlie good deserved or made due. 

South. 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small. 

That dms not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all. Marq, 0/ Montrose. 

2. That which is deserved; reward or pun- 


F&te, far, fat, tall; md, met, h4r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; 


tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il, So. abttne; y. So. U/u. 
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iBhment merited. 'Render to thorn their 
desert/ Pa. xxviii. 4 .— Syn. Merit, worth, 
excellence, due. 

Desert (de-z^rt'), n. Same as Dessert 
Johnson, 

Deserter (dd-z4rt'6r), n. A person who for- 
sakes his cause, his post, or his party or 
friend; particularly, a soldier or seaman 
who quits the service without permission, 
and in violation of his enKaKoment. 
Desertftll (dc-z^rt'f\)l), a. HIkIi in dosort; 
meritorious. [Rare. 

Till I he more dtser^ul in your eye. Betxu, FI, 

Desertion (de-z^r'shon), n. 1. The act of 
forsakina or abandoning, as a party, a 
friend, a country, an army or military band, 
or a ship: the act of quitting, with an in- 
tention not to return. 2. The state of being 
deserted or forsaken; as, the king in his 
desertion, ‘I’he desertion in which we 
lived.* Godwin,—^. Tlie state of being for- 
saken by Ood; spiritual despondency. ‘The 
agonies of a soul under desertion. ' South, 
Desertion of the die t iu Scots law, the aban- 
doning Judicially, in a criminal process, 
proceedings on the particular libel in virtue 
of which a panel has been brought into 
court. 

Desertless (dg-z^rt^les), a. Without merit 
or claim to favour or reward; undeserv- 
ing. 

It has pleased you, gentlemen, rather in your in- 
dulgence than your wisdom, to oliserve in your elec- 
tion to the chair the Shalcsnerinti maxim ot choosing 
the most deseKtiess man to be constable. 

f ord iiflesmere. 

Desertlessly (de-z^rtTesdi), ads. Unde- 
servedly, 

Dasprtness (de'z4rt-nes), 91. Desert state or 
condition. * 'J’he desertness of the country. * 
Udall, 

Desertrlce,t Desertrlxt fdc-zArt'ris, de- 
z^rt'riks), n. A female who deserts. Milton, 
Deserve (dd-z^rv'), v.t pret. 4fc jip. deserved; 
ppr. deserving. [O.Fr. deservir, desservir, 
from L, deservio, to serve diligently -- de, 
intenB., and servio, to serve.] 1. To merit; 
to he worthy of: applied to good or evil. 

Since wc deser^frd the name of frieiuls, 

And thine effect so lives in me, 

A part of mine may live in thee. 

And move thee on to noble ends. Tennyson, 
I.ct none admire 

That riches grow in hell; that soil may i)est 
Desert's the precious banc. Afiiton. 

2. To merit by labour or services; to have a 
just claim to an equivalent for good con- 
ferred; ns, the labourer deserves Ills wages; 
ho deserves the value of his services. -3. To 
merit by good actions or cpialities in gene- 
ral; to bo worthy of, on account of excel- 
lence. 

'Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we'll do more, Setnproiiitis; we’ll desertfeXt, 

Addison, 

4. To he worthy <if, in a bad sense; to merit 
by an evil act; us, to deserts blame or pun- 
ishment. 

CofI exactelh of thee less than thine iniquity de- 
serveth. Job xi. 0 , 

5. t To serve; to treat; to benefit. *A man 
that hath so well deserved me.* Massinger, 

Deserve (de-zdrv'), v,i. To merit; to be 
worthy of or deserving; as, ho deserves well 
or ill of his neighbour. 

Those tliry honoured, as having power to work or 
cease, as men deserrtd of them. Hooker, 

Deservedly (dd-zdrv'ed-li}, adv. Justly; 
according to desert, whettior of good or 
evil. 

A mt^n desertiediy cuts himself off from the affec- 
tions of that cuiimiunity which he endeavours to sub- 
vert. Addison, 

Deserver (de-zdrv'6r), n. He who deserves 
or merits; one who is worthy of: used gene- 
rally in a good sense. 

Deserving (de-z6iVing), a. Worthy of re- 
ward or praise; meritorious; possessed of 
good riiialities that entitle to approbation; 
as, a deserving officer. 

Deserving (de-z^iVing), n. The act of merit- 
ing; desert; merit. 

Ye have done unto him according to the desendng 
of his hands. Judg. lx. i 6 . 

All friends .shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservinjsfs, Skak, 

Deservlngly (dc-z6rv'ing-li), adv. Merito- 
riously; with Just desert. 

DeslUtDllle (de-za-bOl*), n. [Fr. , compounded 
of des, equivalent to L. dts, implying sepa- 
ration from or negation of, and habtUer, to 
dress, from L. habilis, convenient, suitable, 
from haheo, to have.] Undress; a loose morn- 
ing dress. 


DeslOCSUlt (dc-8ik*ant), a. [See DESICCATE. ] 
Drying. 

DeslCCaAt (dS-sik^ant), n. A medicine or 
application that dries a sore. 

Denccate (d£-slk*At), v,t nret. & pp. desie- 
eated; ppr. desiccating, [L. desicco, to dry 
up— de, intens., and stceo, to dry.] To dry; 
to exhaust of moisture; to exhale or remove 
moisture from. * Bodies desiccated by heat 
or age.* Bacon, 

Desiccate (de-sik'at), v.i. To become dry. 
Desiccation (do-sik-ka'shon). n. The act of I 
making dry; the state of being dried. 

; Deslccatlve (<is-sik*a-tiv), a. Drying; tend- 
ing to diy; that has the power to dry. 
Deslccatlve (dS-slk'a-tiv), n. A drying or 
absorbing sunstance; an application that 
dries up secretions. 

The ashes of a hedgehog are said to be a gre.'it 
desiccative of fistulas. Bacon, 

Desiderate (d€-sid*6r-at), v,t, [L. desidero, 
desideratum, to long for, to feel the want 
of. See CONSIBER.] To want; to feel the 
want of; to miss; to desire. 'A work so 
much desired, and yet desiderated,' Sir T, 
Browne. 

Please to point out one word missing that ought to 
have l»;en there; please to insert a desiderated stanza. 
You c.'xnnot. Prof. fPitson. 

Deslderatlon (de-sid'er-a'^shon), n. 1. The 
act of desiderating, or of desiring with sense 
of want or regret 

ne.sire is aroused by hope, while desideration is 
inflicted by rciiitiitscencc. //'iw. Taylor, 

2. *rhe thing desidemted. 

Deslderatlve (d^-sid'er-at-iv). a. Having or 
implying desire; expressing or denoting de- 
sire; as, a desiderative verb. 

Deslderatlve (de-sid'^r-at-iv), n. l. An ob- 
ject of desire.— 2. In gram, a verb formed 
from another verb, and expressing a desire 
of doing the action implied in the primitive 
verb. 

Desideratum fde-8idVT-a*^tum), n. pi. De- 
siderata (de-Bid'^r-a"ta). [L., ueut. of de- 
suieratus, pp. of desidero, to desire.] That 
which is desired; that which is not possessed, 
but which is desirable: any perfection or 
improvement which Is wanted. 

To correct this inconvenience has long been a 
desideratum in that act. Pafey, 

The great desiderata are taste and common sen.se. 

Coleridge, 

Desldlose,t Desldloust (de-si'di-ds, dd-si'- 
di-iis), a, [L. desUfinsus, idle- de, intens., 
and sido, to sit] Idle; lazy. 

Desldlousnesst (de-sUl'i-iis-nes), n. Lazi- 
ness; indolence. AT. Bacon. 

Deslghtment (dd-slt'ment), n. The act sit 
making unsightly; disllguremeut. [Rare.] 

Substitute Jury-masts at whatever desightment or 
dain.ige in risk. Times, 

Design (dd-sin* or dd-z!n*), v.f. [L designo, 
to mark out, to point out, to contrive de, 
and sig'no, to seal or stamp, from signum, 
mark, sign.] 1. To plan and delineate by 
drawing the outline or figure of; to sketch, 
as in painting and other works of art, os for 
a pattern or model; to project or plan. 

Thus while they speed their pace, the prince de^ 

SiffHS 

The new-clected seat, and draws the lines. 

Dryden. 

2. To contrive for a purpose; to project 
with an end in view; to form in idea, os a 
scheme. 

Ask of politicians the end for which laws were ori- 
ginally desijrned, and they will answer, ... * As a 
protection of the poor and weak, against the oppres- 
sion of the rich ami |M>wcrful.' Burke, 

3. To mentally devote to; to sot apart in 
intention; to intend; as, wo design this 
ground for a garden. 

One of those places was desijpted by the old man 
to his son. Clarendon, 

4. To mark out by tokens; to indicate; to 
denote; to give a name to; as, ho designed 
himself Jomi Smith. 

Meet me to-morrow where the master 
And this fraternity shall design. Beau, Be FI, 

Syn. To sketch, plan, invent, contrive, pur- 
pose, Intend, devote, project, mean. 

Deali^ (d6-BlnU>r de-zinO. v,i. l.f To set 
out or start, with a ceiwn destination in 
view; to direct one's course. 

From this city she designed for Collin fCologne) 
conducted by the Harl of Arundel. Evelyn, 

2. To intend; to purpose; as, to design to 
write an essay or to study law. 

Design (de-sInO, n. 1. A plan or representa- 
tion of a thing by an outline; sketch; general 
view; first idea represented by visible lines, 
as in painting or architecture. 


Desidpx is not the offspring of idle fancy, it is the 
studied result of accumulative observation and de- 
lightful habit. Buskin, 

2. A scheme or plan in the mind; purpose; 
intention; aim; as, a wise man is distin- 
guislied by the Judiciousness of his designs; 
it is my design to educate my son for the 
bar. 

Hnviotis commands, invented with design 
To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt. 

Milton. 

Hence— 3. In a bad sense, an evil intention 
or purpose, such as a scheme to acquire 
what is not one’s own, or to do an injury to: 
commonly followed by uptm; as, he had 
designs upon the crown. * A sedate scttlerl 
design upon a man's life.’ Locke . — 4. Oon- 
trivance: the adaptation of means to a pre- 
conceived end; as, the evidence of design in 
a watch. 

See what a lovely shell, . . . 

With delicate spire ami whorl. 

How exqiiisttetly minute, 

A miracle of design, Tennyson. 

5. Tlie realization of nn artistic idea; speci- 
fically, the emblematic or decorative figur- 
ing uj)on embroidery, medals, fabrics, and 
the like. 

Silent light 

Slept on the painted w.iTl.s, wherein were wrought 
Two grand aesigns. Tennyson. 

6. In music, the invention and conduct of 
the subject; the disposition of every part, 
and the general order of the whole. - Schools 
of deeign, institutions in which persons are 
instructed in the arts and in the principles 
of desimi for manufacturing purposes, and 
with tlie view of dilfiising a knowledge of, 
and a taste for, the fine arts among Uie 
people generally. 

Dealgnable (de-sln'a-bl or de-zin'a-bl), a. 
Capable of being designed or marked out; 
distinguishable. 'The designahU parts.’ 
Boyle, 

Designate (de'sig-nat), v.t. pret. pp. desig- 
nated; ppr. defdgnating. [L. designo, desig- 
natum. See Design.] 1. To mark out or 
show so as to make known; to indicate by 
visible lines, marks, description, or some- 
thing known and determinate; as, to desig- 
nate the limits of a country; to designate 
the spot where a star appears in the heavens; 
to designate the place where the troops 
landed.— 2. To point out; to distinguish from 
others by indication; to name and settle 
the identity of; as, to be ab^'to designate 
every individual who was /jiiccrned In a 
riot.— 3. To appoint; to select or distinguish 
for a particular purpose; to assign: with 
for; 08, to designate on officer for the com- 
mand of a station: or with to; as, this cap- 
tain was designated to that station.— Syn. To 
name, denominate, style, entitle, character- 
ize, deserllic. 

Designate (dc*6ig-nat), a . Appointed ; markt d 
out; as, the bishop designate. 

Designation (de-sig-na*shon), n. 1. The act 
of pointing or marking out by signs or ob- 
jects ; a distinguishing from others; indica- 
tion; as, the designation of an estate by 
boundailcs.— 2. Appointment; direction; «», 
a claim to a throne grounded on the desig- 
nation of a predecessor. 

He is an High-prie.st, nncl a Saviour all -sufficient. 
First, by iiis F.ilhcr’s eternal designation. Hopkins. 

3. Appointment; a selecting and appointing; 
assignment; os, the designation of an officer 
to a particular command.— 4. Import; dis- 
tinct application. 

Finite anff tnflnitc are primarily attributed in their 
first designation to tliirig.s which hare parts. Locke. 

6. Description; character; disposition. 

Such are the accidents which, sometimes remem- 
bered, and perhaps soinetimes forgotten, produced 
that particular designation of 1111111!, and propensity 
for some certain science or employment which is 
commonly called Genius. fo/inson. 

0. That which designates; distinctive appel- 
lation; specifically, In Scots law, addition to 
a name, as of title, profession, trade, or 
occupation, to distinguish the person from 
others.— 7. In Scots taw, the setting apart 
of manses and glebes for the clergy from 
the church lands of the parish by the pres- 
bytery of the bounds. 

Dealgnative (de'Big-in\t-iv), a. Serving to 
designate or imiicate. 

Designator (de'sig-nat-6r), n. 1. One who 
desiimates or points out. --2. In Rom. antig. 
an officer who assigned to each person liis 
rank and place In public shows and cero- 
monlea 

DOfilgnatory (de^slg-na-to-ri), a. That de- 
signates; designative. 

Dmgnedly (dd-sln^ed-u or d€-zln*ed-li), adv. 


ch, cAaIn; dh, Sc. locA; g, go; J, job; h, Fr, ton; ng, Bing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. -See Key. 
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By design; purposely; iuteiitionally : op- 
posed to accidentally, ignorantly, or inad- 
vertently, 

Deslgnedness (dS-sin'ed-ncs or dd-zin'ed- 
nes), n. The attribute or quality of being 
designing; cunning scheming. 

All the portraiture of human nature Is drawn over 
with the dusky shades and irregular features of base 
<t€sig‘ntdness and inaliciuus cunning. Barrow, 

Designer (de-sln'er or dc-zln'^r), n, 1. One 
who designs, marks out, or plans; one who 
frames a schoiiie or project; a contriver.— 

2. One who plots; one who lays a scheme: 
in a bad sense. 'Ambitious designers.* 
Haminond. 3. In nianuf. and ihefitie arte, 
one who conceives or forms a design to 
be afterwards more elaborately executed; 
one who designs figures and patterns for 
ornamental or artistic purposes. 

Deslgllfal (de siiiTul or de-zluTnl), a. Full 
of design; designing. 

DeslgniulnesB (dO-sin'fnl-nes or do-zInTul- 
ncs), n. Tile state or quality of being de- 
signful or given to artifice. ' Base deeign- 
fulness and malicious cunning.* Barrow, 
Dealg nlng (de-sin'ing or do-zin'ing), pp. and 
a. Artful; insidious; intriguing; contriving 
schemes of mischief ; as, designing men arc 
always liable to suspicion. 

Deslgnment (de*slu*mcnt or d$-zln'ment), 
n. 1. Design; sketch; delineation. 

For though that some mean artist's skill were shown 
In mingling colours, or in placing light. 

Yet suil the fair dtsijpiment was his own. Drydtn, 

2. Design; purpose; aim; intent; scheme. 

She received advice both of the king's desperate 
estate and of the duke's dtsi^^nments against her. 

.S’lr y, Hayward. 

5. t Enterprise. 

The desperate tempest h.ith so bang'd tlie Turks, 
That their dfstj^nment halts. Shak, 

DesUver (•lc-sirv6r), v.t To deprive of 
silver; as, to desUver lead. 

Deallverisation, Deallverlaation (de-sJr- 
v6r-iz-a"shon), n. The act or process of de- 
priving lead of the silver prestmt in its ore. 
Dasilverlse, Desilverize (de-sirv^r-iz), v.t. 
To deprive of silver, as lead. 

Deslnencet (de^sln-eus), n. [L. defdno, to 
give over, to cease, to end— de. down, and 
irmo, to leave. 1 End; close. Bp. Hall. 
Desinentt (de^sin-ent), a. Ending; extreme; 
lowermost. * In front of this sea were placed 
six Tritons . . . their deri/ient pai'ts fish.’ 
B. Jonson, 

Desipientt (dc-srpi-ent), a. [L. desipiens, 
desipio, to dote— ae, priv. , and sa^iio, to be 
wise.] Trifling; foolish; playful. Smart. 
Desirability (do-zir'a-bir'J-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being desirable; desirableness. 
Desirable (de-zira-bl), a. [8ce D£8 ik£.J 
Worthy of desire; that is to be wished for 
with sincerity or earnestness; calculated or 
fitted to excite a wish to possess. * Desirable 
amplitude and extent of thought* Watts. 

It is a thing the most desirable to man, and most 
agrcc.iblc to tht: goodness of (iod. th<it he should 
send forth his light and his truth by a special revc* 
lation. Rogers. 

Desirable (ie-ziria-bl), n. Anything desired 
or worthy of being desired. 

The unseen desirables of the spiritu.'il world. 

ll'atts 

Desirableness (de-zlria-bbues), n. The 
quality of being desirable. 

Desirably (de-zlria-bli), adv. In a desirable 
manner. 

Desire (de-zlri), n. [Fr. d&sir, from the 
verb (which see).] 1. An emotion or excite- 
ment of the mind, directed to the attain- , 
ment or possessiop of an object from which 
pleasure, sensual, intellectual, or spiritual, i 
is expected; a passion excited by the love of I 
an object, or uneasiness at the want of it, | 
and directed to its attainment or possession. ! 

The detire of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for the morrow, I 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our liorrow. Shelley. 

We endeavoured ... to see your face with great 
desire. s Thes. ii. 17. 

Desire is the uneasiness a man finds in himself 
upon the absence of ai^thihg, whose present enioy* 
ment carries the idea of delij^it with it. Loeke. 

2. A prayer or request to obtain. 

He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him. 

Ps. cxlv. 19. 

8 . Tlie object of desire; that which is de- 
sired. 

The desire of all nations shall come. Hag. ii. 7. 

4. Love; affection. 

O'er her warm cheek, and rising bosom move 
The bloom of young desire, and purple light of love. 

Gray. 

6 . Appetite; lust 


Fulfilling the desires of the flesh. Hph. ii. 3. 

O.t Regret fur some dear object lost; desid- 
cration. 

And warm tears gushing from their eyes, with pas* 
sionate desire 

Of their kind manager. Cha/Man, 

Syn. Wish, craving, inclination, eagerness, 
aspiration, longing. 

Desire (de-zii-Oi v.t. pret. & pp. desired; ppr. 
ilesiring. [Fr. drsirer, from L. desidero, to 
desire.] 1 To wish for the possession or 
enjoyment of, with a greater or less degree 
of caniestness; to covet. It expresses less 
strength of affection than longing. 

Neitlier shall any man desire thy land. Hx. xxxiv. 34. 

When one is contented, there is no more to be de^ 
sired; anil wliere there is no inure to be desired, there 
I an end of it. Trans 0/ Don. Quixote. 

2. To express a wish to obtain; to ask; to 
request; to petitiuiL 

Then she said. Did 1 desire a son of my Lord? 

2 Ki. iv. 3S. 

3. t To require; to claim. 

A doleful c.ise desires a doleful smig. Spenser. 

4. To long for, as some lust object; to de- 
siderate; to regret. 

His chair desires him here in vain. 'Jenny son. 
He (Jeliorum) reigned in Jcrusaleiii eight years, 
and departed without being desired. 

2 Chron. xxi. 30. 

SYN. To long for, hanker after, covet, wish, 
beg. ask, request, solicit, entreat. 

Desire (de-zlrOi V.i. To bo in a state of desire 
or anxiety. 

For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, 
were more 

Than to walk nil day like the sultan of olil in n g.ir* 
deii of .spice. Tennyson. 

Desired (dc-zlrd"), p. and a. Wished for; 
coveted; requested; entreated. 

He bringctli them unto their desired h.'iven. 

P-s. evil. 30. 

Deslrer (dd-ziri^r), n. One who desires or 
asks; one who wishes. 

Desirous (de-zir'us), a. 1. W ish ing for; wish- 
ing to obtain; wisliful; covetous; solicitous; 
anxious; eager. 

Rc not desirous of his dainties. Prov. xxiii. 3. 
Jesus knew they were desirous to ask him. 

Johnxvi. 19. 

2. t Desirable. 

Desirously (de-zIrius-H), adv. With desire; 
with earnest wishes. 

Desirousness (de-zirius-ncs), n. The state 
or affection of being desirous. 

Desist (de-sfstO, v.i. [L. desUto, to stand off 
or aloof, to desist - away from, and sisto, 
to stand.] To stop; to cease to act or pro- 
ceed; to forbear: often with from; as, he 
desisted from his purpose; sometimes with 
the infinitive. 'To desist from his bad 
practice.* Massinger. 'Desist to build at 
all.* Shak. - Byh. To stop, forbear, leave 
off, cease, discontinue. 

Desistauce, Desistence (d^-sist'ans, dc- 
sist'ens), n. A ceasing to act or proceed; a 
stopping. 'Drvurfa^ice from giving.' Boyle. 
Desistive (de-slsFiv), a. « Ending; conclud- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Desitiont (de-sFshon), 91 . [L. desitus, from 
desino, desitum--^ de, down, and sino, to leave. ] 
End. 

Desitivet (de'slt-iv), a. [See Desition. 1 
Final; conclusive. 'Desitive propositions. 
Watts, 

Desitivet (de'sit-iv), n. In logic, a proposi- 
tioti which relates to an end or termina- 
tion. 

Desk (desk), n. [A. Sax. disc, a table, a dish ; 
L.L. aisctis, a desk, L. discus. Or. diskos, a 
disk, a quoit. See Dais, Disir, Bisk.] An 
inclining table for the u.se of writers and 
readers, often made with a box or drawer 
underneath, and sometimes with a b(M)k- 
case above; a frame or case to be placed on 
a table for the same purpose. The name Is 
sometimes extended to tne whole structure 
or erection to which such a sloping table is 
attached, as, in the Church of England, to 
the raised seat from which the morning and 
evening service is read, in Scotch churches 
to the seat of the precentor, and in the 
United States to the pulpit in a church. 

He is drawn leaning on a desk, with his bible be- 
fore him. /#. IValton, 

Deik (desk), v.t. To shut up In, or as in, a 
desk; to treasure. 'In a walnut shell was 
desked.' Tomkins. [Rare.] 

Deskwork (desk'wdrk), n. Work at the 
desk; work at writing, as the work of a 
clerk, a literary man, £c. 

All ray poor tempings from a dosen yean 
Of dust and eUsJrworM. Tennytm.^ 
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Desman (des'man), n. The musk-rat ifiale- 
inya pyremiica). See Musk-RAT, 2. 
Desmid, Desmidlan (des'mid, dcs-ini'di-an), 
n. A plant of tlic order DeBmidlaccm. 
Desmidiacea, Desmidlese (des miMi-&^'- 
B6-e. dcs-ml-dl'e-e), n. pi. [(tr. desmos, a 
chain, and eidos, vosembianco. ] A uat. order 
of micro8coplc,f resh- water, confervoidAlgm. 
I'hoy are green gelatinous plants composed 
of variously formed cells having a bilateral 
symmetry, which are either free, or in 
linear scries, or collected into bundles or 
into starlike groups, and imbedded in a 
coniiiioii gelatinous coat. The reproduction 
is by cell division, by germiiiatiiig spores 
after conjugation, or by zoospores. Des- 
midiaccro ditfer from Diatomacere in their 
green colour and absence of sllex 

Jasmine (des'min), 91. [Gr. desmos, a liga- 
ment.] A zeolitic mineral that crystallizes in 
little silken tufts, aecoinpauyiiig spinellaiie 
in the lava of extinct volcanoes on the banks 
of tho Rhine. It is a silicate of alumina 
and lime. Called also Stilbite. 

Desmiospermese (des'mi-d-spcr'^ine-e), n. pi. 
[Gr. desmios, binding, from desmos, a chain, 
and spenna, seed.] One of the ili visions of 
roRc-spored Algic, in whicli the spores are 
not scattered, but form distinct chains like 
little necklaces. 

Desmobrya (des-moliri-a), n. pi. [Gr. des- 
ims, a chain, and Ingon, a kind of mossy 
sea- weed.] A term given to the fonis in 
which the fronds arc produced tcrniinally, 
that is, from the apex of the cemlox. and 
arc adherent to it. 

Desmodium (des-mo'dl-um), n, [Gr. desmos, 
a band, in allusion to its stamens being 
joined.] A genus of plants, nat. order. Le- 
guminosie, consisting of herbs, shrubs, or 
trees, with leaves of three or five leaflets, or 
sometimes reduced to a single leaflet. The 
smallish flowers are in terminal or lateral 
racciiie.s, and tho pods arc flat and jointefi, 
each joint with one seed. The best known 



.Senuiphore Plant {Desmodium gyrans). 


species is D. gyrans, the scinaphoro plant, 
remarkable for the peculiar rotatory move- 
ments of Its leaflets. I'his motion goes on 
though the air be quite still, and is scarcely 
at all influenced by mechanical Irritation. 
The leaflets move in nearly all conceivable 
ways; two of them may bo at rest and 
the other revolving, or all three may be 
moving together. The iiiovements are most 
obvious when the plant is in a hot-house, 
with a strong sun shining. Upwards of 130 
species are known, natives of the warmer 
regions of the earth. 

Desmodus (des'mo-dus). 91. A genus of bats, 
including the true vampires. 8cc V ampire. 

Desmogmpby (des-mog ra-fl), 9i. [Gr. des- 
mos, a ligament, and grapho, to describe.] 
A description of the ligaments of the body. 

Desmoid (dcs'moid), a. [Gr. desnws, a band, 
a bundle, and eidos, resemblance. ] Resembl- 
ing a bundle; speciflcally, iiisurg. applied to 
certain fibrous tumours, which, on section, 
present numerous wliite, glistening fibres, 
Intimately interwoven or arranged in bun- 
dles, constituting circles or loops intercross- 
ing each other. 

Desmology (dcs-moFo-ji), n. [Gr. desunos, 
a ligament, and logos, a discourse.] The 
name given to that branch of anatomy which 
treats of the ligaments and sinews. 

Desmotomy (dos-mot'o-ml), 91 . [Gr. desinos, 
and a cutting.] The act or art of dis- 
secting the ligaments. 

Desolate (de'sO-lat), a. [L. desolatus, pp. of 
desolo, desolatum, to leave alone, to forsake. 
See the verb.1 1. Destitute or deprived of 
inhabitants; desert; uninhabited; denoting 
either stripped of inhabitants, or never 


Fate, far, fat, fi|ll; me, met, h4r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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DESPISE 


having boon inhabited; as, a degolate wilder- 
ness. * A desolate Iblmd/ Brooiae, 

I will make tlie cities of Judah desolate ^ without an 
inhabitant. jcr. ix. iz. 

2. Laid waste; iu a ruinous condition; ne- 
glected; <lestroyeil; as, desolate altars; deso- 
late towers.— 3. Solitary; without a com- 
panion; forsaken. 

No one is s«» arr.uriicd by fate. 

No one so utterly dcsoiat^^ 

Rut some heart thou^^h unknown, 
Kc.spoiKlb unto hii> own. Lonj^ellow, 

4. Deprived of comfort; aitlicted. 

My heart within me is desolate. Ps. cxliii. 4. 
8yn. Desert, uninhabited, lonely, waste, for- 
lorn, forsaken, ubunduntMl. 

Desolate (de'sr)-lut),v.f. pret. &pp. desolated; 
ppr. desolating. [L. desolo, desolatum, to 
leave alone, to forsake — di;, liitens., and 
sofo, to lay waste, from solus^ alone. See 
SOLE, a. J To deprive of inbnbitaiits; to make 
deseil; to lay waste; to ruin; to ravage. 

The island of Atlantis w.as not swallowed by an 
earthquake, but was dexotatedhy a particular dcluf^c. 

Bacon, 

Those, who with the gun, . 

Worse than the season, desolate the fields. Thomson. 


Despairing (dc-spar'ing), a. Indulging in 
despair; prone to despair; indicating despair; 
as, a despairing disposition; a despairing 
cry. 

Despairingly (de-spar'ing-ll), adv. In a de- 
spairing mariner; In a manner indicating 
hopelessness. 

He speaks despairinj^ly and severely of our society. 

Boy/e. 

Despalrlngness (de-spar'ing-nes), n. State 
of being despairing; hopelessness. Clarke. 
Despatch (des-pachO. v.t. [Fr. d^pfeher, 
0. 1<T. depeecher, despeecher, to despatch, to 
expedite, 'from/ says Littrd. 'a L.L. verb 
dispedieo—dis, neg., and pediea, a snare.' 
firachet, however, iierives dip^cher from a 
hypothetical L.L. dispactare, from L. dis, 
iieg. , and pango^ pactum, to fasten. ] 1. To 
send or send away; particularly applied to 
the sending of messengers, agents, and let- 
ters on special business, and often implying 
haste; as, the king despatched an envoy to 
the court of Madrid; he despatched orders 
or letters to the commander of the forces In 
Siioin. 

Some hero must be despatched to be.'ir 
The inouriiful message to Pclides’ car. Pofie. 


Desolately (de'su-latdi), adv. Ill a desolate 
manner. 

Desolateness (de'su lat-ncs), n. A state of 
being desolate. 

Desolater (dc'sd-lut-£r), n. One wlio lays 
waste or desolates; that which desolates. 
Desolation (de-so-la'shou). n. 1. The act of 
desolating; dostructioii or expulsion of in- 
habitants; devastation; laying waste. 

What with your praises of the country, w*hat with 
your discourse of the l.iinentable desolation thereof, 
made by the Scots, you have filled me with a great 
compassion. .Spenser. 

2. A place deprived of inhabitants or other- 
wise wasted, ravaged, anil ruined. 

How is Rally loll become a desolation among the 
nalion.s. Jer. 1. 33. 

3. The state of being desolated or laid waste; 
the state of being tiesolate; gloominess; dcs- 
iitutiiin; ruin. 

Choose them for your lords who spoil and burn 
whole counirirs and call desolation peace. Fisher. 

Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation. Mat. xii. 95. 

4. Tlio agency by which anything la dcso- 
latoti. 

Desolation sh.ill come upon thee suddenly, which 
thou shall not know. Is. xlvii. 11. 

SVN. Kuln, dcstniction, havoc, devastation, 
ravage, smlnoss, destitution, melancholy, 
gloom, gloom incas. 

Desolator (dc's6-lut-6r), One who de- 
solates. Byron. 

Desolatory («le-so'la-to-ri), a. Causing de- 
solation. ' Desolatory judgments.’ Bp. Hall. 
[Rare.] 

Desophisticate (d^-sd-flst'ik-ilt), v.t. To 
clear from sophism or error. Hare. [Rare.] 
Despidr(de-spArO. n. [See the verb.] 1. Hope- 
lessness; a liopcless state; a destitution of 
hope or cxpeciatiuii. 

Wc arc perplexed, but not in despair. 

' * 2 Cor. Iv, 8. 

Detpair is the thought of the iinattainablcncss of 
any good, wdiicli works differently in men’s minds, 
sometimes tiroducing uneasiness or jiain, sometimes 
rest and Innolency. Locke. 

2. That which causes despair; that of which 
there is no hope. 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures. Shah. 

3. In thcol. loss of hope in the mercy of God. 

May not liope in (k>d, or godly sorrow, be perverted 
into presumption or despair. Bp. sprat. 

Syn. Desperation, despondency, hopeless- 
ness. 

Despair (de-spar'), v. i. [O. Fr. desperer (now 
dSsesp^rer), from L. dettpero —de, prlv., and 
spero, to hope. Spero is allied to Skr. root 
yuriA, to desire. Prosper is from same root. ] 
To be without hope; to give up all hope or 
expectation: followed by of. 

Wc despaired even ij^Iife. 9 Cor. i. 8. 

Never despair 0/ God’s blessings here or of his 
reward hereafter. li'ake. 

—^Despair, Despond. See under Despond. 
Despalrt (dC-sparO, v.t. 1. To give up hope 
of; to lose confidenco in. 

I would not despair the greatest design that could 
be attempted. Milton. 

2. To cause to despair; to deprive of hope. 

To despair the governour to deliver It into the 
eneniies* hands. Sir B. tFitliams. 

Despairer (de-spar'Sr), n. One without 
hope. 

Degpairltilt (dS-spAr'f^U)* ff- Full of, or in- 
dioating, despair; hopeless. * Despairful 
outorlea’ Spenser. \ 


2. To send out of the world; to put to 
death. 

The company shall stone them with stones, and 
despatch them with their swords. Ezek. xxili. 47. 

3. To perform; to execute speedily; to finish. 

Ere we put ourselves in arms, despatch wc 
The business wc have talked of. Shak. 

4. t To bereave; to deprive. 


Thus was I. sleeping, by a brother's liand. 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatched. 

Shak. 

Perhaps, however, in this passage despatch 
has the sense of to send away, to send out of 
the world, while 0 / is equal to/mii.— 6. t To 
rid; to free. 

I h.id clean despatched myself of this great charge. 

Spelled also Dispatch. - To expedite, 
hasten, speed, accelerate, perform, conclude, 
hiiisli, slay, kill. 

Despatcht (dcs-pachO* V.i. 1. To conclude 
an affair with another; to transact and 
finish. 

They have despatched with Pompey. Shak. 

2. To go expeditiously. 

Despatch, 1 say, and find the forester. Shak. 

Despatch (des-pach'), n. 1. The act of des- 
patching, or state of being despatched; 
dismissal on an ciTand or on a commission. 
'The several messengers from hciico at- 
tend despatch.’ Shak. — 2. The sending 
away or despatching of anything, as tlie 
winding up of a business; the getting lid of 
or doing away with something; dismissal; 
riddance. ' A quick despatch of complaints. ' 
Shak. 

What needed then that terrible despatch of it into 
your pocket? Shak. 

3. Speedy performance; execution or trans- 
action or business with due diligence. 


Affected despatch is one of the most dangerous 
things to business that can be. Bacon. 

4. Speed; haste; expedition; due diligence; 
as, uie business was done with despatch; go, 
but make despatch. ' Makes all swift aes~ 
pa tch in pursuit of the thing. * Shak. - ^ 5. t Con- 
duct; management. 

You shaU put 

This night’s great business Into my despatch. 

Shak. 

6. A letter sent or to be sent with expedi- 
tion by a messenger express; or a letter on 
some affair of state or of public concern; or 
a packet of letters, sent by some public 
ofneer on public business; often used in the 
plural; as, a vessel or a messenger has 
arrived with despatches; a despatch was 
immediately sent to the admiral. 

Thrice happy he whose name has been well spelt 
In the despatch. Byron. 


have our despatch.’ Shak. 
patch. See Harri-karki. 
DeBpatdler (des-pach'Ar), n. 
spatches. 


"o-d^ 


dppy des- 


One who de- 



nesB. * Despatchful \oo\i%.’ MUten. 


Let one dispatchfui bid some swain to lead 
A welbfed bullock from the grassy mead. Pope. 


Despeot (dfi-spektOi n. Despectlon; con- 
tempt Colsndge. [Rare.] 

Despeotton (dd-spok'shon), n. [L. despeetio, 
a looking down upon, from despieio, des* 
peUum, to took down upon. See Despise. ] 


ch, chain; tli, Sc. locA; g, go; ijoh; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; ra, then; th, thin; 


A looking down; a despising; contempt 
Mauntague. [Rare. ] 

Desjieildt (de-spendO, v.t. To expend; to 
dispend; to spend; to squander. 

Some noble men in Spain can despend jCso.000. 

Jlowell. 

Desperado (des-pA-ra'dO), n. [Old sp.] A 
desperate fellow; a furious man; a mad- 
man; a person urged by furious passions; 
one fearless or regardle.*!S of safety. 
Desperate (dos'pA-rat), a. [h. desperatus, 

E p. of despero, to despair.] l.f Having no 
ope; witnout hope. 

1 am desperate of obtaining her. Shak. 

2. Without care of safety; rash; fearless of 
danger; os, a desperate man. 

And when the pibrocli bids the battle rave. 

And level for the charge your arms are laid. 
Where lives the desperate foe that for such onset 
staid. Sir IV. Scott. 

3. Done or had recourse to without regard 
to consequences, or in the last extreme; pro- 
ceeding from despair; rash; reckless; ex- 
treme; as, a desperate effort; desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies. 

Eteware of desperate steps. 1‘lie darkest day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

Couper. 

4. Despaired of; lost beyond hope of re- 
covery; irretrievable; past cure; hopeless; 
as, desperate fortunes; a desperate under- 
taking; a desperate situation or condition; 
desperate diseases require desperate reme- 
dies. • 5. Great in the extreme. [Colloq.] 

Concluding all were desperate sots and fools. 

That durst depart from Aristotle's rules. Pipe. 


Syn. Hopeless, despairing, desponding.rash, 
headlong, precipitate, irretrievable, violent, 
mad, furious, frantic. 

Desperate t (des'pd-rat), n. A desperate 
man. Doune. 

Desperately (dcs'pA-rat-li), adv. l. In a 
desperate manner, as in despair; hence, 
furiously: with rage; madly; without re- 
gard to danger or safety; as, the troops 
louftht desperately. --2. Greatly; extremely; 
violently. [Colloq.] 

She fell desperately in love with him. Addison. 

DeBperate&e8B(des'p6-rat-neB), n. Madness; 
fury; rash precipitance; violence; virulence. 


The foul elephantine leprosy, alleviated for an 
hour, reappears in new force and desperateness next 
hour. Carlyle. 

Desperation (dea-pA-ra'shon), n. l. A de- 
spairing; a giving up of hope. ' Despetaivnx 
of success.' Hammond,— 2. Hopelessness; 
despair; as, the men were in a state of des- 
peration. Hence- 3. Fury; rage; disregard 
of safety or danger; as, the men fought with 
desperation; they were urged to despera- 
tion. 

The very place puls toys of desperation. 

Without more motive into every brain. Shak. 


Desplcability (deB'pi-ka-bil"i-ii). n. Des- 
picablcnesB. Bclec. JRev. 

Despicable (des'pi-ka-bl), a. [L.L. despica- 
hUis, from L. despicor, despicatus, to despise, 
from dcspicio. See Dksiu.se.] That may be 
or deserves to be despised; contemptible; 
base; mean; vile; worthless: applicable 
equally to persons and things; as, a despi- 
cable man; despicable company; a despi- 
cable gift. -- Contemptible, Despicable, Pal- 
try, Pitiful. See under Contemptible.— 
Syn. Contemptible, mean, vile, worthless, 
pitiful, Bordiu, low, base, degrading. 
Despicableness (des'pi-ka-bl-nes), n. The 
quMty or state of being despicable ; meali- 
ness; vileness; worthlessness. ' Despicable 
ness of the gift.* Boyle. 

Despicably (des'pi-ka-hli), adv. Meanly; 
vilmy; contemptibly ; as, despicably stingy. 
Despiciency (de-sprshen-si), n. [L. dcspicio, 
to look down upon— de, down, and spicio, 
speeio, to look.] A looking down; a despis- 
ing. Mede. [Rare.] 

Despisable (de-splz'a-fil), a. Despicable; 
contemptible. 

Despisalt (de-splz'al), n. Contempt. 'A 
despisal of religion.’ South. 

Despise (de-spizO. v.t. pret. A pp. despised; 
ppr. despising. [0.¥r. destdz, pp. of despire, 
n^m L. desmieio—de, down, and spicio, 
speeio, to look. See SPECIES.] l.f To look 
upon; to contemplate. 

Thy God reaulreth thee here the fulfilling of all 
’ it thou despisest to live with him for 

Bacon. 


his precepts, 
ever. 


thou despisest to live wh 


8. To contemn; to scorn; to disdain; to have 
the lowest opinion of. 

Foots despise wisdom and instruction. ^ Prov. i. 7. 
Ay, do despise me. I'm the prouder for it; I like 
to be despise. Bickerstetffi 

at To abhor; to hate; to detest. 


w, icig; wh, urftig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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DESTINE 


I-ct not your car’s niy tonjfue for ever. 

Which sfuill iHi.ssess tiicin with the heaviest soiiiid 
That ever yet they heanl. ShnA. 

SvN. To contemn, Bcorn, disdnin, sliglit, 
Kpurn. 

Despisednsss (d^-splz^ed-ncs), n. The state 
of being despised. 

Desplser (de-spiz'^r), n. A contemner; a 
scorner. 

Ddspiflingly (d6-spiz'iiig-li). ado. With con- 
tempt. 

Despite (de-.sp!t'), n. [O. Fr. dospit. Mod. Fr, 
frsini L, deapectao, a looking down 
iilion, a despising, from tUftpido, to despise. 
See Dksitse. lienee the shorter form apitt*.] 
1. Extreme malice; malignity; contemptu- 
ous hate; aversion; spite. 

With all thy dfs/ife agaiiibt the hind of Israel. 

hzck XXV. 6. 

Thtm wretch! drxpite o'crwhchii thee. Shak. 


plies a total loss of hope, which deopond 
does not, at least in every case, vet desptm- 
demy is followed by the abandonment of 
effort or cessation of action, and dettpair 
soinotimes impels to violent action, even 
to rage. 

Despond (de-spoiul^n. Despondency. ‘The 
Sloiigli of Bunya^v. 

Despondence (dd-spond'ens), n. Same ns 
Despondency. 'Looks of despondence.' Gold- 
smith. 

Despondency (de-spond^en-si), n. A sinking 
or dejection of spirits at the loss of hope; 
loss of courage at the failure of hope, or in 
deep affliction, or at the prospect of insur- 
mountable difhculties; permanent dejection 
or depression of spirit. 

We poets in our youth begin in glndncM: 

But thereof come in the end de.^ondency and mad- 
ness. It'ordsworth. 


2. Ooflanco w ith contempt, or contempt of 
opposition; contemptuous defiance. 

Ket five thy friend, who. scorning flight, 
i;ocs to meet d.inger with drxpitf. 

Proudly as thou the tempest's might, 

n.uk-rollmg w.ivc. I.ott^eliow. 

3. An act of malice or contempt. * A de- 
spite done against the Most Iligh.' Milton. 
— Jn despite o/, in spite of; in succes.sful 
counteraction or, notwithstanding. ' Seized 
my hantl in despite of my efforts to the con- 
trary.* W. Irvitnj. 

Despite (de-spit'), v.t. To vex: to offend; to 
tease. [Hare. ] 

.S.'iturn, with his w'ifc Rhea, fled by night, setting 
the town on Arc, to dtspite Bacchus. 

.si> Itr*. RaUi^h. 

Despite (de-spit'), prep. Ill spite of; n4)t- i 
witn.standing. ; 

nrKpitt his exrcrding scnsil.iility, our friend some- | 
times .says the most n&tounditig t)iing-*». j 

Saturday Rev. 

Despiteful (de-splt'ful). Eull of despite ’ 
or s])ite; malicious ; malignant ; as, a de- 
spiteful enemy. 

I filters of God, despttf/ul^ proud, boasters. 

Koin. i. 30 . 

DespitelUlly (de-splt'fuMI). ado. With de- 
spite; malidously; contemptuously. 


r*r;iy for them th.it des/tt(^ut/y use you. 

Mat. 


V. 44. 


Despitefulness (de-sp!t'fnl-nes), n. :Malice; 
extreme hatred; malignity. 

Despiteous,t Dispiteous! (de-8pU'e-u»,dis- 
pitx*'iis), a. fScc Despite. J Despiteful; 
malicious; furious. 

To Jewes dexf^iteous 
Delivered up Iho I.urd <jf life to die, 

When him he spied 

Spurring so Imtc with rage dt Spenser. 

Despiteouslyt (de-sjUt'c-us-li). ado. Furi- 
ously. 

De8pitOUS,t DispitOUS,tr7. The same as 
DeitpiteouH. * llQVic^ despitonn.* Chaucer. 


Despondent (dc-spond^ent), a. Losing cour- 
age at the loss of liope; sinking into dejec- 
tion; depressed and inactive In despair. 
Despondently de-8i>ond'eut-li), ado. With- 
out hope. 

Desponder (dc-spond'er), n. One destitute 
of hope. 

DespondiXIE (dc-spond'lng), p. and a. Dc- 
BpiUring; given to despondency; despond- 
ent. ' Superstitions and despondiny weak- 
ness.* Sir It. L' Estrange. 

Despondingly (de-spond'ing-li), ado. In a 
desponding manner; with dejection of 
spirits; despairingly. 

Desponsaget (dc-spon'saj), n. Betrothal. 

F.theibcrt . . . went peaceably to King Oifa for 
dex/onsage of Athilnd, lit^ dauglitcr. Foxe. 

Desponsatet (de-spons'at), o.t. fL. desponso^ 
to betroth— 4/c, inteiis. , ami sponsus, pp. of 
spondeo, sponsum, to promise solemnly.] To 
1 »ct roth. Cocke ra in. 

DesponsaUont (dd-spons-a'shon), n. A be- 
trothing. 

For all this dexpnnsatt&n of her, . . . she had not 
set one step tow«ird the consiiiiiimition of her iimr- 
riage. yrr. Taytor. 

Despot (des'pot), n. [Or. despotes, a master, 
from same root as Or. nosis, Lith. and 8kr. 
patis, lord, husband, ana L potior, to be mas- 
ter of, as also the adjective potis, able, cap- 
able, potestas, pow'er; Slav, hospodar, aos- 
podar, lord, master.] 1. An emperor, king, 
or prince, invested witli absolute power, or 
ruling without any control from men, con- 
stitution, or laws: a title more particularly 
used under the Byzantine Empire. 

The dexfiots of Hplrtis long ruled llicir dominions 
by employing the v.irious resources of the differeiU 
(pisses of their subjects for the general good. . . . 
They all assumed the title of Angelos, Koinnenos, 
Diic.isj and the title of dexpot, by which they are 
generally distifigiiisheil, was a Byz.'intinc honorary 
flisttnction, never borne by the c<arUer members of 
the f.tniily until it had been conferred on them by 
the Greek cm|»tirfir. Finlay. 


Though holy he w'cre .uni vi-rtmius, 
lie was to sinful men imt di.\pitoux. Chaucer. 

Despitously, ! ado. With despite; cmi- 
tem]>tuously; angiily. ‘Out tbo child he 
hent despUously. * Chaucer. 

DSSpoil {du-siH)ir), v.t. [L. despoh'o, to rob, 
plunder- (/c, iiiteiis., and spolio, to spoil. 
See Si»oiL.J 1. To strip; to take from by 
force; to rob; to deprive: followed by of; 
as, to despoil one of arms; to deitpoil of 
honours. ‘ Despoiled of innocence, of faith, 
of hliss.* Milton. - 2. To strip or divest by 
any means. 

Though most were sorely wounded, none were slain. 
The surgeons soon dexpoiCd them of their arms, 

And viine with s.ilves they cure, and s<Mne with 
charms. Dryden. 

SVN. To strip, deprive, rob, bereave, rifle. 

Despoilt (lie-spoil'), n. Spoil; plunder; de- 
spoliation. 

My houses be, by the oversight, despoil, .ind evil 
behaviour of such as 1 ilid trust, in ruin and dcc.iy. 

It ’olxey. 

Despoller (de-spoil'^r), n. One who strips 
by force; a plunderer. 

Dsspoilxnent (de-spoirment), n. The act of 
desimiling; a plundering. Uohhouse. 

Despoliation Ole 8pd'li-a"shon), n. 'The act 
of despoiling; a stripping. 

Despond (de-Hpond'),!7. i. [L.dc4pomfco, to pro- 
mise in marrlHge, to promise away, to give 
up {despotuiere animum or aniims iiieuris 
to lose courage, to dospond>— c/«, away, and 

a oondeo, to promise solemnly.] 1. To lie cast 
own; to be depressed or dejected in mind; 
to lose heart or resolution. 

I should despair, or at least despand. 

Scott's Fetters. 

Others depress their own minds, and despond at | 
the first difficulty. J.ocke. j 

•—Despair, Despond. Although despair im- j 


Hence- 2. In a general sense, a tyrant; one 
j who enforces his will regardless of constitu- 
tion or laws, or the interests and rights of 
others. In tliis sense it may be applied to 
a class as well as to an individual. 

A despot is the individual or cl.'iss in whose favour 
and for whose benefit such a government is carried 
on. A de.\poe m.iy iliiis itudude .any number of per- 
sons fruiii unity upward— from a monarch to a niub. 

Chambers's Fnryc. 

Despotat (dcs'pot-Rt), n. Government by 
a despot; tJie territory governed by a despot; 
a race or succession of despots of the same 
lino or family, who govcni a particular ter- 
ritory. Finlay. See DF.Sl*f)T. 

Despotic, Despotical (des-pot'ik, des-pot^ 
ik-al), a. 1. Absolute in power; indepen- 
dent of control from men, constitution, or 
laws; aridtrary in the exercise of power. ‘ A 
despotic prince. * A ddimn. —2. Unlimited or 
unrestrained by constitution, laws, or men; 
absolute ; arbitrary; tyrannical; as, despotic 
authority or power. 

God's universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
j Over his fcm.ale. Milton. 

' DespoticaUy (des-poUik-al-li), adv. With 
unlimited power; arbitrarily; Iti a despotic 
manner. 

DespotLcalnass (des-potlk-al-nes), n. Ab- 
solute or arbitrary authority. 

Despotism (des'pot-izm), n. [See Deskit.I 

1. Absolute power; authority unlimited ami 
uncontrolled by men, constitution, or laws, 
anti depeutllng alone on the will of the 
prince; as, the despotism of a Turkish sultan. 

2. An arbitrary government; the rule of a 
despot; absolutism; autocracy. 

Despotism is the only form of government which 
may with safety to itself neglect tne education of its 
infant poor. Bp, Horsley. 


3. Fig. absolute power or influence of any 
kind. 

Such is the despotism of the imagination over un- 
cultivated minds. Macaulay 

— Despotism, Tyranny. Both of these words 
imply absolute power. Despotism, is strictly 
the exercise of absolute powder, in conform- 
ity with legal sanction. It does not neces- 
sarily imply either regard for the welfare iff 
the subjects or its opposite, oppression. 
Tyranny is the abuse of absolute power, 
legal or usurped, and implies oppression. 
Despumate (dc-spu'ma t), v. i. [ L. despu in o, 
desjmmatuin, to skim off de, off, niul 
sp^tmo, to foam, from spuma, froth, scum. 
See SPUE, Spew.] To throw off impuritif;s; 
to foam; to froth; to form froth or scum. 
Cheyne. [Hare.] 

Despumate (dc-spu'mat), v.t. To throw off 
in roam. Cheyne. [Hare.] 

Despumation (de-spu-ma'shon), n. 1'he 
act of throwing off excremeiititioiis ninttor 
and foniiin^ a froth or scum on the surfat^e 
of liquor; cTariflcation; scumming. 
Desquamate (de-skwa'mat), V.i, [L. de- 
squanu), desquamataui, to scale off; to pt?td 
off— t/c, off, and squama, a scale.] 'I'o scale 
off ; to peel off. 

The cuticle nc»w begin.s to desquamate. Plumbe. 

I Desquamation (de-skwa ma'shon), n. A 
Bcullng or exfoliation of bone; the separa- 
tion of the cuticle in small scales. 
Desquamative, Desquamatory ( do skwtV- 
ma-tiv, de-skwtVma-to-ri ). a. Kelatiiig t(», 
consisting in, or partaking of the char- 
acter of destiuamatioii. ‘ Desquamative ne- 
phritis.' Watson. 

The desquamatory st.ige now begins. Ptunife. 

DesquamatOry (de-skwa'ma to-ri), n. In 
surg. a kind of trepan formerly used for 
removing the laminic of exfoliated bones. 
DeS8e,t n. A desk or dais. Spenser, 
Dessert (tle-z^rt'). n. [Fr. dessert, from des- 
servir, to clear the table de, and servir, to 
serve.] A service of fruits ami sweetmeats, 
at the close of an entertainment; the last 
course at the table, after the meat is re- 
moved. 

Dessiatine (des'l-a-tln), n. A Hussian land 
measure ^2 702 English acres. Written also 
Deciatine. 

The right of personal voin belongs to tlio»,e who 
possess loo male serfs, or dessii 7 tine.t of grouml. 

Rrougham. 

Dessus (da-sii), n. [Fr.] The soprano or 
highest part in music. [This tenn is not 
now used by English musicians.] 
Destemper (des-tem'p^T), n. A kind of 
painting; the same as [which see). 

Destin t (dcs'tin), ?i. Destiny. ‘The 
adamantine band.' Marston. 

Destinable (dea'tin-a bl). a. Capable of 
being destined or determined. ‘Miracle of 
the order destinable.* Chaucer. 

Desti^bly (des'tin-a-bli), adv. In a des- 
tlnuble manner. 

Destinalt (dcs^tin-al), a. Tertainfiig to 
destiny ; dotennined by destiny ; fated. 

‘ The aesti nal chain. ’ Chaucer. 

DesUnate t (des'tin-at), V. t. pret. & pp. des- 
tinated; ppr. destinating. [L. destino, des- 
tinatum, to place down. See De.<<tink.] 
To design or appoint; to destine. iHare.] 

Birds are destinated to fly aniong the branches of 
trees and bushes. Ftay. 

Destinate t (doB'tin-at), a. Appointed; des- 
tined; deteriiiiiicd. * Destinate to hell.' 
Foxe. ^ , 

DdStinatlon (dcs-tfn-a'shon), n. [L. desti- 
natio, a setting fast, a fixing, from destino, 
destinatum. See Destine.] 1. The act of 
destining or appointing; appuiiitment; noini- 
natioi). — 2. The puri^ose for which any- 
thing is intended or appointed; end or ulti- 
mate design; predetermined object or use; 
as, every animal is fitted for its destination. 

3. The place to which a thing is appointed ; 
the predetermined end of a Journey or voy- 
age; as, the ship left her destination. 

It (the fleet) had as many destinations, ... as 
there were countries. Southey. 

4. In Scots law, a term, generally speaking, 

applied to the series of ncirs called to the 
succession of heritable or movable property, 
by the provision of the law or title or by tlie 
will of the proprietor ; but usually applied 
in a more limited sense to a nomination of 
successors in a certain order, regulated by 
the will of the proprietor.- S yn. Anpoliit- 
xnont, design, purpose, intention, destiny, 
lot, fate. ^ J . . , 

l^tlne (des'tin). v.t. prot. A pp. destined; 
ppr. destining. [L. destino, to place down. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; m6, met, h4r; 


pine, pin; note, not, niOve; tQbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abuno; y, Sc. ley. 
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to make Ann or secure — and a root stan, 
a stroni^er form of xto, root of ntare, to stand. 
The English stand, stay, belong to the same 
root] 1. To set, ordain, or appoint to a use, 
puipose, state, or place; os, we destine a son 
to the ministorial oiflce, a house /or a place 
of worship, a ship /or the London trade, or 
to Lisbon.— 2. To flx unalterably, os by a 
divine decree; to doom; to devote; to ap- 
point unalterably. 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our atstm^ end or way. LonsfHloiv, 
We are decreed. 

Reserved .ind destined to eternal woe, Milton. 

Syn. To design, mark out, intend, devote, 
consecrate, doom, ordain, decree. 

Dastinlst (dcs'tin-ist), n. A believer in 
destiny. 

Destiny (des'ti-ni),n. [See Destine.] 1. State 
or condition appointed or predetermined; 
ultimate fate; doom; lot; fortune; des- 
tination; as, men are solicitous to know 
their future destiny, which is, however, 
happily concealed from them. 

That ^reat battle w.is fought for no single cenera- 
tion, for no single land. The destinies or the numan 
race were staked on the Siiine cast with the freedom 
of the linglish people. Macaulay. 

2. Invincible necessity; fate; a necessity or 
Axed order of things established by a divine 
decree, or by an indissoluble connection of 
causes and effects. 

But who can turn the stream of destiny f S/enser. 

3. pi. In class, myth, the Parcro or Fates; 
the supposed powers whicli preside over 
human life, spin it out, and determine it. 

* Destinies do cut his thread of life.* Shak. 
ftee Fate. 

Destituentt (dcs-ti*tu-ent), a. Wanting; 
deAcieiit. 

When any condition is destituent or wanting, the 
duty itself (alls. /rr*. Taylor. 

Destitute (des'ti-tut). a. [L. destitutue, pp. 
of destituo, destitiituin, to sot down, to for- 
sake- de, down, away, and statuo, to set; 
lit. set from or away. ) 1. Not having or 

possessing; wanting; as, destitute of virtue 
or of piety; destitute of food and clothing. 

It differs from deprived, as it docs not neces- 
sarily imply previous possession. ‘Totally 
destitute of all shadow of iiiAucnce. * Burke. 

2. Not possessing the necessaries of life; I 
needy; a))ject; poor; as, the family has been 
left destitute. 

Destitute (des'tl-tut), n. sittg. and pi. A 
destitute person or persons. 

He will regartl the prayer of the destitute. Ps. cii, 17. | 
Have pity on this poor destitute. P. St, John. 
Destitute t (dcs'ti-tut), v.t. l. To forsake, 
desert, abandon. 

It is the sinfullest thing in the world to forsake or 
destitute a plant.ition. Paeon. 

2. To render destitute; to cause to be in 
want. 

He was willing to part with his fdaccs upon hopes 
not to be destituted, but to be preferred to one of the 
baron's pl.accs in Ireland. Bacon, 

3. To disappoint. ‘ Ills expectation is dcs- 
titvted.’ Fotherhy. 

Destituteness (des'tl-tfit-nes), n. The state 
of being destitute; destitution. [Rare.] 
Destltimon (des- ti- ta'shon), n. 1. The state 
of being destitute; want; poverty; Indigence. 
‘Left in so OTeat destitution.* Hotter. - 
2. Absence of anything; deprivation. 

I am unhappy,— thy mother and thyself at a dis- 
tance from me; and what can compensate fi'tr such a 
destitution. Sterne. 

Destrelneit [O.Fr. distraindre—'L, din 
and stringere. See CONSTRAIN.] To vex; 
to constrain. Chaucer. 

Destrer,! n. [Fr. destrier; L.L. dextrarius, 
a heavy war-horse so called because led at 
tlie dexter or right hand till wanted in 
battle.] A war-horse. 

By him baited his destrer 

of herbes fin and good. Chaucer. 

Deitrle, t Destrule, t v.t. To destroy. 

Chaueer. 

Destroy (d(^-stror), v.t. [0 .¥t. destrmre 
Qjow chtruire)\ O.E. destruie, distruye, to 
nostroy, from L. dcstruo, to pull down, 
to destroy— cfe, priv.. and struo, to pile, to 
build. See STRUCTURE. J 1. To demolish; to 
pull down; to separate the parts of an edi- 
fice, the union of which is necessary to con- 
stitute the thing ; as, to destroy a house or 
temple; to destroy a fortlAcatlon. — 2. To 
ruin; to annihilate; to put an end to, as by 
demolishing or by burning; as, to destroy a 
city. 

Solyman sent his army, which burnt wxA dest^yed ; 
the country villages. A nolles, j 


I 3. To ruin; to overthrow; to annihilate; as, 
to destroy a theory or scheme; to destroy a 
government; to destroy inAueuce. 

Destroy his fib or .sophistry— in vain 1 

The creature's at his dirty work again. Pope. 


D 6 StructiveneS 8 (dd- 8 trukt'iv-nes), n. 1. Tlie 
quality of destroying or ruining.— 2. In 
phren. a propensity whose function is to 
produce the impulse to destroy. 

Destructor t (de-strukt^ 6 r), n. A destroyer; 


4. To lay waste; to make desolate. 

Go up against this land, and destroy ir. Is. xxxvi. lo. 

5. To kill; to slay: to extirpate: applied to 
men or other animals. 

Ye shall destroy all this people. Num. xxxll. 15. 

If him by force he can destroy, or worse. 

By some false guile pervert. Milton. 

0. To take away ; to cause to cease ; to put 
an end to; as, pain destroys happiness. 

That the body of sin might be destroyed. Rom. vi. 6. 


8 YK. To demolish, lay waste, consume, raze, 
dismantle, ruin, throw down, overthrow, 
subvert, desolate, devastate, deface, extir- 
pate, extinguish, kill, slay. 

Destroyable (de-stroFa-bl), a. That may 
be destroyed. [Rare.] 

Plants scarcely destroyable by tlie weather. Derham. 


Destroyer (de-stroF^rh n. One wlio or that 
which destroys; one who or that which kills, 
ruins, or makes desolate. 

Destruett (de-stmkt'), v.t. To destroy. 
‘Creatures . . . vthoWy destnteted.* Mede. 

DestructibUltyCde-striikt'i-biri-ti), n. The 
quality of being capable of destruction. 

Destructible (de-stnikt'l-bl), a. [L. destruo, 
destructum. ^0 DESTROY.] Liable to de- 
struction; capable of being destroyed. 

Destructlbleness ( de - striikt ' i - bl - ues ), n. 
The state of being aestructible. 

Destruction (de-struk'shon), n. [L. destruc- 
iw, a pulling down, from dcstruo, dcstrue- 
turn. See Destroy.] 1 . The act of destroy- 
ing; demolition; a pulling down; subversion; 
ruin, by whatever means; as, the destruction 
of buildings or of towns. Destruction con- 
sists in the annihilaiioii of the form of any- 
thing, that form of parts which constitutes 
it what it is; os, the destruction of grass or 
herbage by eating; of a forest, by cutting 
down the trees; or it denotes a total anni- 
hilation; as, the desf rtf el ion of a particular 
guvorninent; the destruction of liappiuess. 
2. Deatli; murder; slaughter; massacre. 


There was a deadly deUruction throughout all the 
city. X Sam. v. xx. 


a consumer. 

Destrule. t Aee Demtrie. 

DeBUdation (de-su-da'shon), n. [L. desudo-- 
de, and sndo, to sweat. ] In ined. a sweating: 
a profuse or morbid sweating, often suc- 
ceeded by an eruption of pustules, called 
hcat-pimpIes. 

Desuete (des'wet), a. Out of use; fallen into 
desuetude. [Rare.] 

Desuetude (des%e-tAd), n [L. desuetudo, 
discontinuance, from deeuesco, desuetum, to 
break off a custom or habit- de, priv., and 
suesco, to accustom one's self, from suus, 
own, sc, self.] The cessation of use; disuse; 
discontinuance of practice, custom, or 
fashion; as, habit is contracted by practice, 
and lost by desuetude; words in every lan- 
guage are lost by desuetude. 

The xtiinptu.'xry laws have fallen into such a st.*ite 
of desuetuae as was never before seen. Carlyle. 

Desulpburate. Desulpbxirize (<ie- surra- 
rat, de-surfd-riz), v. t. To deprive of sulph iir. 
Desulphuration. Desulphurization (de- 
8 ur-fu-ra''Bhon, de-surfu-nz-a^'shon), n. The 
act of depriyinj< of sulphur. 

Desultozily (de^sul-to-ri-li), adv. lu a de- 
sultory manner; without method; loosely. 
Desultorlness ( de'sul-to-ri-nes ), n. The 
character of being desultory; unconnected- 
ncss; discursiveness; as, the desiiltorinesa 
of a speaker's remarks. 

Desultorious t (do-sui-td'ri-iis), a. Desul- 
tory. Jer. Taylor. 

Desultory (de'sul-to-ri), a. [L. desnltorius, 
pertaining to a desuitor, or rider in the cir- 
cus, from desilio, desultum, to leap down- 
ed?, down, and salio, to leap.] l.f Le^ing; 
hop]>iiig about; consisting of leaps. * Desul- 
tory anti rapid motion.' Oilbert White. 

I shot at it, but it was so desultory that I missed 
my aim. Gilbert UTtite. 

2. Passing from one thing or subject to an- 
other without order or natural connection ; 
unconnected; immethodical; as, a desultory 
conversation. 

He knew nothing accurately, his (Goldsmith's) rea<l- 
ing had been desultory. Macaulay. 


3. The state of being destroyed; ruin. ‘80 
near destruction brought. ’ Waller. — 4. Cause 
of destruction; a consuming plague; a de- 
stroyer. 

The destruction that wa.slcth at noon-day. Ps. xci. 6. 

5 . In the Talmud of the Jewish Rabbis, oife 
of the seven names for Gehenna or hell. 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 11. -Syn. Demolition, subver- 
sion, overtlirow, desolation, extirpation, 
extinction, devastation, downfall, exteitni- 
nation, havoc, ruin. 

Destructionable (de-stmk^shon-a-bl), a. 
Committing destruction ; destructive. 
//. More. [Rare.] 

Destructionist (de-struk'shon-ist), n. 1 . 
One who delights in destroying; a destnic- 
tive.— 2. In theol. one who believes in the 
Anal complete destruction, or annihilation, 
of the wicked. 

DestrucUye (dS-struktlv), a. Causing de- 
struction; having the quality of de 8 ti'o>ing; 
having a tendency to destroy; delighting in 
destruction; ruinous; mischievous; pernici- 
ous: with qf or to; as, a destmetive Are; a 
destructive disposition ; intemperance is 
destructive qf health; evil examples are 
destructif^ to the morals of youth. —Destruc- i 
tive distillation, a term applied to the dis- 
tillation of organic products at high tempe- > 
ratures, by which the elements are sepa- 
rated or evolved in new combinations. The 
destructive distillation of coal produces the 
ordinary illuminating gas; that of bone, } 
ammonia; and that of wood, pyroligneous j 
adder wood-vinegar.— Syn. Mortal, deadly, 
fatal, ruinous, niallguant, baleful, perui- 
cious, mischievous. 

Ddstructlve (dS-strukt'iv), n. One who or 
that which destroys; one who favours the 
demolition of ancient buildings. Ac., on the 
plea of public convenience: a disturber of 
existing institutions, customs, and the like; 
a radical. 

Applying to each other what Rentham would have 
railed the dyslogistic names of the day. Anarchist. 
Destrucivve, and the like, Pinlay. 

DOBtruOtlYOly (dfi-strukt'iv-ll), adv. With 
destruction; ruinously; mischievously; with 
power to destroy. ' The doctrine that states 
the time of repentance destructively to a j 
pious life.' Souih. I 


3. Inconstant: unstable. ‘Of unstable, t.e. 
of light, desultory, and unbalanced minds.* 
Attcrbury.--A. Coming suddenly; started at 
the moment; not proceeding from natural 
order or connection with what precedes. * A 
desultory though X* L* Estrange. -- Wvu. 
Rambling, uncoiiiiectod, unsystematic, im- 
methodic^, discursive, inconstant, un- 
settled, cursory, slight, hasty, loose. 
Desumet (de-sUmO, v.t. [L. desumo. Sec 
Assi'ME.] To take from; to borrow. Sir M. 
Hale. 

DeBYauzlaceA (da- vd'zl-a''Be-6), n. pi. [After 
N. Desvaux, a French botanist.] A natural 
order of nioiiocotyledonous, small, tufted 
herbs, with bristly leaves and Aowers in- 
closed ill a spathe, found in the South Sea 
Islands and Australia. The order is divided 
into four genera. 

Desjoionyinizatlon ( dS - sin - on 'im - iz - 
shon), n. The act of desynouyniizlng. 
DeBjmonjrmize (dd-sin-oirim-lz), v.t. [Pre- 
Ax de, priv., and synmiymize.] To give a 
turn of meaning to so as to prevent from 
being absolutely synonymous ; to use with 
kindred but not the same meaiiiugs. Cole- 
ridge; Trendi. 

Deta^ (de-taclF), e.f. [Fr. detacher- de, 
priv., and the root from which the English 
noun tack is derived. See TACK, Attach.] 

1. To separate or disunite; to disengage; to 
part from; as, to detach the coats of a bulbous 
root from each other; to detach a man from 
the interest of the minister or from a paity. 

2. To separate for a special purpose or ser- 
vice: used chieAy in a military sense; as, to 
detach a ship from a Aeet, or a regiment 
from a brigade. 

If ten men are in war with forty, and the latter de- 
tach only an equal number to the engagement, wluit 
benefit do they receive from their .superiority. 

jtddisoH. 

8tn. To separate, disunite, disengage, sever, 
disjoin, withdraw, draw' off. 

Detach (de-taclF). e. i. To liecomo detached 
or separated; to separate or disunite itself 
or one’s self. [Rare. ] 

Detaching, fold by fold. 

From those still heights, and, slowly, drawing near, 
A vapour heavy, hueless, formless, cold. 

Came floating on. Tennyson. 

Detached (dfi-tachto a. l. Separated ; parted 


ch, cAain; £h. Sc. locA; g, go; job; 


A, Ft. ton; 


ng, sing; Tll, then*, th, fAin; 


w, trig; wh, leAfg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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from; disunited; drawn and sent on a sepa- 
rate service; as, detached parcels or portions. 

Th« Europeans live in tleMcheti houses, each sur- 
rounded by walls inclosinir Inr^c* ^ nrtlciis. 

Dr. //'. //. Dussell. 

A detached bofly of the French lyinff in their wiiy 
there followed a very sharp enx.iifeincnt. Burnet. 

2. In paintina, applied to figures, buildings, 
trees, (tc.. when they are painted so as to 
appear standing out from the back-ground 
in a natural maimer, while tlie other parts 
appear in pro])er relative situations. 
Detachment (de-tach'ment), 11 . 1. The act 
of detaching or separating.— 2. State of be- 
ing detached. —.s. The thing or part de- 
tached ; specifically, a boily of troops selected 
or taken from the nmin army and employed 
on some special service or expedition; or a 
number of ships taken from a fleet and sent 
on a separate service. 

A stroiij; detachment of S.irsficld's troops ap- 
proached. Atafaulay. 

Detail (dedan, v.t. fFr. drtailhr, to cut in 
pieces -dc, ainl taillrr, to cut, from b. talea, 
a rod, a layer or cutting, which produced 
the L.L. taleare, tnliare, tocut. 8ee Rktail, 
Tailor.] i. To relate, report, or narrate 
in particulars; to recite the particulars 
of; to particularize; to relate luiuiiicly and 
diatiuctly; us, he detailed all the facts in 
due order. 2. Milit. to appoint to a parti- 
cular service, as an ofHcer or a body of 
troops.- To detail on the plane, in arch, to 
he exhibited in profile by abutting against 
the plane: said of a moulding. 

Detail (de-talO. n. [Fr. See the verb.] 1. An 
individual part; an item; aptwtion; a par- 
ticular; as, the account is accurate in all its 
details. -2. A minute account; a narrative 
or report of particulni*s; as, lie gave a detail 
of all the transaction.— 3. Milit. a body of 
troops detailed olf f«»r a particular service; 
a detacliineut. — 4. In the urfii, minute 
and particular parts of a picture, statue, or 
building, as distinguished from the general 
conception or larger parts of a composition. 
Details of a plan, in arch, drawings or de- 
lineations for the u.se of workmen. Other- 
wise called World nsi Drawings. — In detail, 
circumstantially, item by item; individu- 
ally; part by part. 

1 was unable to treat this part of my subject more 
in drtat/^ without lie:(.oiiuii^ tUy .Hn<l tedious. /V/r 
* Concentrate 3'our own l‘orc<f, flivirlc that of your 
enemy, ami ovrTwhflin him tn detatt,* U the great 
principle of luiliury action. .\U%cdoujfaU. 

Sry. Item, particular, part, portion, account, 
relation, narrative, recital, report. 

Detailed («te-taKr), ». and a. 1. Related in 
particulars; minutely recited; as, a detailed 
account— 2. Kxact; minute; particular. 'A 
detailed examination.' Macaxilag. 

Dataller (de-taFer), n. One who details. 
Detain (d6-tau0, ^ IFr. dAtenir, h. detineo, 
to hold down or off, to detain— off, and 
teneo, to hold. See Tenant.] 1. To keep 
back or from; to witlihold; to keep wlmt 
belongs to another: 

Detain not the wages of the hireling, yer. Taylor. 

2. To keep or restrain from proceeding, cither 
going or coming; to stay or stop; as, we 
were detained by the rain. 

I-et us detain Ihcc, until we sh.ill have made ready 
a kid. J ucig. xiii. 15. 

3. To hold in custody. Blackstone.—Hy^. 
To withhold, retain, stop, stay, arrest, check, 
retard, delay, hinder. 

Detaint (d6-taii\ ?». Detention. ‘The 
certain cause of Artcgals detaine.* Spenser. 
Detainer (de-tan'^rx n. 1 . One who with- 
holds what belongs to another; one who 
detains, stops, or prevents fnim going. 

The detainers of tithes, and cheaters of men's in- 
heritances. yer. Taylor. 

2. In law, (a) a holding or keeping posses- 
sion of what belongs to another; detention 
of what is another's, though the original 
taking may be lawful. Forcihle detainer is 
where a person enters int/) any lands or 
tenements or other possessions and retains 
possession hy force. (6) A process lodgcil 
with the sheriff against a person in his 
custody authorizing him to continue to keeji 
him; specifically, a writ hy which a prisoner 
arrested at the suit of one creditor may bo 
detained at the suit of another. 

Datainment (de-tan'ment), 71. The act of 
detaining; detention. 

Though the originul t.'ikiiy was lawful, my subsc- 
qurnt detain vsent of them after tender of amends is 
wrongful. Blackstono, 

Detarlum (dc-ta'ri-um), n. [From deUir, 
the name ox the tree in Senegal ] A genus 
of West African leguminous trees, of which 


two species are known— D. senenalense and 
D. mieroearpum. The former is a tree 20 
to 35 feet high, bearing a somewhat oval 
fruit about the size of on apricot, of which 
there are two varieties, the one bitter and 
the other sweet. The latter is sold in tlic 
markets, and prized by the negroes, as well 
as eagerly sought after by monkeys and 
other animals. The bitter fruit is regarded 
as a violent poison. The wood of the ti'ee is 
hard, and resembles mahogany. 

DotOCt (de-tekf), v.t [L. detego, detectum, 
to uncover, expose— da, priv., and tego, to 
cover. See Dkck.J 1. To discover; to And 
out; to bring to light; as, to detect the 
ramifications and inusculations of the fine 
vessels; to detect an error in an account. 

Though should I hold my pc.nce, yet thou 
Would'st easily detect what I conccaL Milton. 

2.t To show; to let appear. Shak.— Z. \ To 
inform against; to complain of; to accuse. 

He was untruly Judged to have pre.nhed such 
articles as he was detected of. Sir T. More. 

SlTN. To ascertain, discover, find out, find. 
Detectable, Detectible (de-tekt'a-bl, de- 
tekt'i-ld), a. That may he detected. ‘ Par- 
ties not Fuller. ^ These errors 

are detectibU^nt a glance.' Latham. 
Detecter, n. same as Detector. 

Detection (de-tek'shon), n. The act of de- 
tecting: the finding out of what is con- 
cealed, hidden, or formerly unknown; tlis- 
covery; as, the deh^ction of an error; the 
detection of a thief or a biiiglar ; the detec- 
tion of fraud or foi-gery; the detection of 
artifice, device, or a plot. 

The sea and rivers arc iiistnimcntal to the detection 
of amber and other fossils, by w.ishing aw.'iy the 
earth that concealed them. U oodward. 

DetectlTe (de-tckt'lv). a. Fitted for or 
skilled in detecting; employed in detecting; 
as, the detective [lolice. 

Detective (dc-tckt1v). n. A species of police 
officer, whoso special duty it is to detect 
offences and to apprehend criminals. His 
duties differ from those of the tirdinary 
policeman in that ho has no specific beat or 
round, and in that ho is concerned with 
bringing criminalB to justice rather than 
directly in the prevention of crime, lie is 
usually or always in plain clothes. Tliere 
are also private detectives who investigate 
cases, often of a delicate nature, for hire. 
Detector (dc-tekt'f^r), n. One who, or that 
which, detects or brings to light; one who 
finils out what anotJier attemps to conceal; 
a rovcaler; a discover. 

A death-bed's a detettor of the he.irt. Young-. 

Ifetenebrate t (de-ten'e-brnt). v.t [L. de, \ 
and tenebrof, darkness.] To remove dark- 
ness. 

Detent (do-tent'), n. fL. detentus, a keeping 
back; Fr. dAtente. See Detain.] A pin, 
stud, or lever forming a check in a clock, 
watch, tuniblcr-lock, or other maclilne. The 
detent ill a clock falls into the striking 
wheel, and stops it when the right number 
of strokes have been given. The detent of 
a ratchet-wheel prevents back motion. 

, Detention (dS-ten'shon), n. [See DETAIN.] 

1. The act of detaining; a withholding from 
another his right; a keeping what belongs 
to another and ought to he restored. *De- 
tentimi of long since due debts.* Shak.— 

2. State of being detained; confinement; 
restraint ; as, detention In custody. 

Nothing could nssiire the quiet of both re.ilmH . . . 
but their deientiofi in safe custody. Spotswood. 

3. Delay from necessity; a detaining; as, the 
detention of the mail by bad roads. 'Mind- 
ing to proceed further south, without long 
dele ntum in these parts. ' Hackluyt. —Uouse 
of detention, a place where offenders are 
kept till they are In course of law committed 
to prison; a lock up; a sponging-house. 

Deter (dd-t6i0, v.t pret. pp. deterred: 
ppr. deterring. [L. deUrreo, to frighten 
from, to prevent— «fe, from, and terreo, to 
frighten.] To discourage and stop hy fear; 
to stop or prevent from acting or pro- 
ceeding by danger, difficulty, or other con- 
sideration which disheartens or counter- 
vails the motive for an act; as, wo are often 
deterred from our duty by trivial difficul- 
ties; the state of the road or a cloudy sky 
may deter a man from undertaking a jour- 
ney! 

A million of frustrated hopes will not deter us from 
new experiments. y, M, Mason, 

Syn. Discourage, hinder, prevent, restrain, 
keep back. 

Detern (d5-t6rj'), v.t. pret. A pp. deterged; 
ppr. deterging. [L. detergeo, to wipe away. 


to cleanse by wiping— dc, from, and tetgeo, 
to wipe, to scour. .See Terse.] To cleanse; 
to clear away foul or offending matter from 
the body or from a wound or ulcer. 
Detergent (do-t^rj'ent), a. Cleansing; pui-g- 
ing. 

The food ought to be nourishing ami de'ergent. 

^ ^ ..‘IrAuthftot. 

Detergent (de-t^rj'ont), n. Anything that 
has a strong cleansing power; a mediciiio 
that has the power of cleansing wounds, 
ulcers, Ac., from offending matter. 
Deteriorate (dc-tO'ri-d-rat). v.i. pret. A ]>p. 
deteriorated; ppr. deteriorating. [L. dete- 
rioro, dete.rioratum, to make worse, from 
deterwr, compnr. of an obs. adjective de- 
tervs, from de, ns extents from ex, in- 
terns from in, Ac.] To grow worse; to bo 
impaired in quality; to degenerate. 

Under such conditions the mind riiiinWy deteriorates. 

Goldsmith. 

Deteriorate (do-te'H-d-rnt), v.t. To make 
worse; to reduce in quality; as, to deterio- 
rate a race of men or their condition. * At 
the expense of impairing the philosophical 
powers, and, on the whole, deteriorating the 
mind.' Whately. 

Deterioration (de-te'ri-d-nV'shon), n. A 
growing or making worse; the state of 
growing worse. 

Deteriority (de-te'ri-o''rl-ti), 71. Worse 
state or quality. ‘ The dcfc7*io7-i7i/ of diet.* 
Fay. 

Determent (de-tf‘r'mcnt), n. [See Detkr ] 
The act of deterring; tJie cause of deter- 
ring; that which deters. 

These arc not all the determents that opposed luy 
obeying you. Bojlc. 

DeterminabiUty (de-t^r'niin-a-bil"i-ti). n. 
(Quality of being determinable. 
Detenninable (de-t<>r'min-a-i»l), a. [^ce 
Determine.] That may be detenniiud, 
ascertained with certainty, decided upon, 
or brought to a conclusion; as, a determin- 
able freehold, that is, an estate for life 
which may expire upon future ctuitiiiL'cii- 
cios before the life for which it is created 
expires. 

The point now before us is not wliolly deferminaNe 
from the bare grainmati(..’il use of tlie words. South, 

Determlnableness (de-tei*'iuin-add nos), n, 
state of being deterininalde. [Rare. ] 
Determinant (de-U'r'min ant), a. Serving 
to detemine; deterininativo. Coleridge. 
Determinant (de-tr^i-'min ant), n. 1 . That 
which determines or causes dotonnination. 

2. In math, the namo given to the sum of a 
series of products of several nninbers, these 
products lieing formed according to certain 
specified laws. The method of determ inan ts 
is of great use in the solution of equations 
embracing several unknown quantities, en- 
abling the student almost hy inspection to 
write down the values of the unknown 
c|iiautiiies In terms of the known quanti- 
ties. 

DetermlXiatO (do-t^r'inin-at), a. [L. drJer- 
minatiiH, pp. of deterwino, determinatum. 
iSoe Determine.] 1 . Liinitod; fixed; defi- 
nite; as, a determinate quantity of matter. 
‘A determinate number cd feet.* Dryden. — 

2. Established; settled; positive; as, a de- 
terminate rule or order. 'The determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God.' Acts 
11. 23.-3. Decisive; crmclusivo. *A deter- 
minate vofiOhiHon.* Shak. - 4. t Resolved on. 
'My voyage.* Shak.—b. Fixed 

in purpose; resolute. 'Like men . . . more 
determinate to do, than skilful how to <1o. ' 
Sidney.^ Determinate injforescenee, in hot. 
same as centrifugal inflorerxeme (which see 
under Centrifugal). — pro- 
blem, in geom. and analysis, a problem 
which admits of one solution only, or at 
least a certain and finite number of solu- 
tions, being thus opjiosed to an indeter- 
minate profdem, which admits of an infinite 
number of solutions. 

Determinate t (de-t6i*'nii mat), v.f. To bring 
to an end; to temiiniite. Shak. 
Determinately (de-t«r'min-at-]i), adv. 

1. With certainty; precisely; with exact 
specification. 

The principles of religion are determinately true 
or false. Ttiloison. 

We perceive the distance of visible objects more 
exactly and determinately with two eyes tlian one. 

Reid. 

2. Resolutely; with fixed resolve. *Deter- 
minatelu bent to many. * Sidney. 

Determiiiatenesa (dg-tdr'mfn-at-nes), n. 
The state of being determinate, certain, or 
precise. 

Determination (d5-t6r'min-a"Bhon), n. 

1. The act of determining or deciding.— 


F&te, far, fat, fall; mS, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, 8c. abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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2. Decision of a question in the mind; Ann 
resolution; settled purpose; as, they have 
acquainted me with their deienmruition,— 
8. Judicial decision; the ending of a contro- 
versy or suit by the Judgment of a court; 
as. Justice is promoted by a speedy defer- 
mination of causes, civil and criminal." 

4. Absolute direction to a certain end. 

Reniissness can by no means consist with a cnn< 
stant determinaiion of the will to the greatest appa* 
rent good. Loche. 

5. An ending; a putting an end to; os, the 
determination of a will. *A speedy detor- 
mination of that war* Ludlow.— 6. The 
mental habit of settling upon some lino of 
action with a Axed purpose to adhere to it; 
adherence to aims or purposes; resolute- 
ness; as, a man of determination. 7. In 
chem. the ascertainment of the exact pro- 
portion of any substance in a compound 
body; as, the determination of nitrogen 
in the atmosphere. —H. in med. aAtux; tend- 
ency to flow to, more copiously than is 
normal; as, dviermUmtion of biood to the 
head. — 9. in U^jic, the act of deflning a 
notion or concept by adding dilTerentia, and 
thus limiting it. 10. In nat ncience, the re- 
ferring of minerals, plants, <^c., to the spe- 
cies to whicli they belong.— Decision, l)e- 
termination, Henolution. See under DKCr- 
SION. • ’ Syn. decision, conclusion, settle- 
ment, termination, purpose, resolution, re- 
solve, llrmncss. 

Detennlnatlve (de-tt>r'miii Ht-iv),a. l. Hav- 
ing power to determine or direct to a cer- 
tain end; shaping; directing; conclusive. 

* Incidents . . . determinative of their 
course.* I. Taylor. 

^The dtftewt native power of a just * Jiiise. 

Hramhalt. 

2. Limiting; that limits or bounds; as, a 
word may be determinative luid limit the 
subject. — 3. Having the power of ascertain- 
ing prccistdy; that is employed in deter- 
mining; as, determinative tables in the 
natural sciences, that is, tables arranged 
for determining the speeillc character of 
minerals, plants, etc., and to assist in assign- 
ing them to their sjiecios. 

Determinative (de-t(>i''min-at-iv), n. An 
ideographic sign annexed to a word ex- 
pressed hy a plionctic sign for the purpose 
of deflning its signlflt'atioii. Thus the flguro 
of a tree is in the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
determinative of the name of trees; but the 
Agure so employed does not express the 
word of whicdi It is the symbol. The func- 
tion of a determinative may be illustrated 
in our language thus: the words man, city, 
river may be considered dotenninatives in 
the following phrases: * the man Josephus,' 
‘the city Lmidon,* ‘the river Dee.* 
Determinator (de-tdr^min-at-er), n. One 
who determines. 

Determine (de-t^r'mlnjj, v. t pret pp. de- 
termined; ppr. determining. [L, detennino, 
to hound, to limit— de, intens., and termino, 
to bound, from terminue, a boundary. See 
Term.] l. To Ax the bounds of; to mark off; 
to settle; to flx; to establish. 

(God) bath made r)f one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on the f.icc of the earth, anti hath drtrr- 
mined the timcH before appointed, and the botituls 
of their habitation. Acts xvii. a6. 

2. To end; particularly, to end by the lic- 
cision or conclusion of a cause, or of a doubt- 
ful or controverted point; applicable to the 
decisions of the mind or to Judicial deci- 
sions; as, 1 had detertnined this question in 
tny own mind: the court has aetermined 
the cause.— 3. To end and Ax; to settle ulti- 
mately; as, tills event determined his fate. 

Milton's subject . . . does not determine the fue 
of single persons or nations, but of a whole species. 

Addison. 

4. To set bounds to; to form the limits of; 
to bound; to conAne; as, yonder hill deter- 
mines our view. 

The knowlcilgc of man hitherto hath been defer- 
mined by the view or sight. Bacon* 

A. To give a direction to; as, impulse may 
determine a moving body to this or that 
point; hence, to inAucnco the choice of ; to 
cause to come to a conclusion or resolution; 
as, this circumstance determined him to the 
study of law. —A. To resolve on; to come 
to a Axed resolution and intention in respect 
of. 

I determined this with myself. a Cor. ii. r. 

7. To put an end to; to destroy. Shak,-— 

8. To settle or ascertain, as something un- 
certain. 

The character of the soul is determined by the 
character of its God. y. Bdtuards, 

0. In logie, to deAne and limit by adding 


differentia.— 10. In chem. to ascertain the 
quantity of; as, to determine the nitrogen 
in the atmosphere.- 8yn. To conclude, de- 
cide, end. Ax, limit, purixise, resolve, settle, 
terminate. 

Determine (de-tfir'min), V.i. 1. To resolve; 
to conclude; to come to a decision or reso- 
lution; to settle on some line of conduct 
with a Axed puriiose to stick to it; as, ho 
determined to remain. 

He shall pay us the judges determine. Ex. xxi. 22 . 
Paul had determined to sail by £phe.sus. 

Acts XX. 16. 

The surest way not to fail is to determine to suc- 
ceed. Sheridan. 

2. To end; to terminate; os, the ilanger 
determined by the death of the conspirators. 

It beciiines a mischief, and determines in a curse. 

South. 

^ Some estates may determine on future rontingen- 
cics. Biackstone. 

Determined (dc-tAr'mind).p. and a. 1 . Ended; 
concluded; decided; limited; fixed; settled; 
resolved; directed.— 2. Having a Arm or 
Axed pun^ose; as, a determined man; or 
manifesting a Arm resolution; as, a deter- 
mined countenance.— 3. Detlnltc; deter- 
minate; precisely marked; re.solute. ‘ Those 
many shadows lay in spots determined and 
unmoved. * Wordsworth. 

Determinedly (dc-tcr'mincMi), adv. In a 
determined manner. 

Determiner (d^-U^r'inln-^r), n. One who 
decides or determines. 

Determinism (lie ttu^'niin-izm), n. A system 
of philosophy which denies liberty of action 
to man, bolding that the will is not free, 
but is invincibly determined by motives; 
Bpeciflcally, in the scholastic philosophy, 
the doctrine that our will is invincibly de- 
termined by a providential motive, that is 
to say by a motive with which divine ITo- 
videiice always furnishes us, so as in our 
mental deliberations to make the balance 
incline in accordance with his views. 


Determinism.'— ‘Th\& name is applied by Sir W. 
H.'iniilton to the doctrine of Hoboes, as coiitr.'idis* 
tinguished from the ancient doctrine of falnlisin 

Bteminj!'. 

Deterratioxi (dA-te-ra'shon), n. [L. de, and 
terra, earth.] The uncovering of anything 
which is buried or covered with earth; a 
taking from out of the earth. [Rare.] 
Deterrence (de-tAr'ens). n. That which de- 
ters; a hindrance; a deterrent. 

Deterrent (de-tCr'ent), a. Having the power 
or tendency to deter; discoura^g; fright- 
ening. 

The deterrent effect of such penalties is in proper* 
tion to their certainty. Bentham. • 

Deterrent (do-tAi^ent), n. That which de- 
ters or tends to deter. 

No deterrent is more effective than a punishment 
which, if incurred, ... is sure, S|}«edy, and sev'ere. 

Bentham. 

Deterslon (dc-tAr'shon). n. [From L. deter 
geo, determm. See PETRRQE.] The act of 
cleansing, as a sore. 

Deterslye (dc-ters'iv), a. rFr. d^tersif. See 
Deterge.] Cleansing; having power to 
cleanse fn>m offensive matter; detergent. 
Deterslye (dA-t^rs^iv), n. A medicine which 
has the power of cleansing ulcers, or carry- 
ing off foul matter. 

Deterslyely (de-t4rs'lv-liX adv. In a de- 
tersive manner. 

DeteraiyenesB (dS-tArslv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being detersive. 

Detest (do-test*), v.t rL. detestor, to invoke 
a deity in cursing, to detest or abominate— 
de, ill tons., and testor, to affirm or bear wit- 
ness, from testis, a witness.] L To abhor; to 
abominate; to hate extremely; as, to detest 
crimes or meanness. 

And love the offender, yet deteet th* offence. Pope. 

2. t To denounce; to condemn. 

. . was detested in the 
Putter, 

—Hate, Abhor, Detest See under Hate.— 
Syn. To abhor, loathe, abominate, execrate. 
DetestaUe (dS-test'a-bl), a. Extremely 
hateful; abominable; very odious; deserving, 
abhorrence. 

Thou hast defiled my sanctuary with all tbydetest- 
nbU things. Ezek. v. ir. 

Syn. Abominable, odious, execrable, ab- 
horred. 

DeteataUeneas (dA-test'a-bl-nes), n. Ex- 1 
treme hatefulness. I 

Deteatably (dd-test'a-bliX adv. Very hate- 
fully; abominably. 

Deteatatet (da-test'at), v.t To detest. 

Which, as a mortal enemy, the doctrine of the gos- 
pel doth detestate and abhor. Utlall. 


The heresy of Ncstorius . 
Eastern churches. 


Deteatatioil (dA-test-a'shon), n. Extreme 
hatred; abhorrence; loathing: with of. 

We are heartily agreed in our detestation 0 / civil 
wars. Burke. 

Deteater (de-test'^r), n. One who abhors. 
Dethrone (de-thronO* v.t pret. pp. de- 
throned; ppr. deihrtmvng. [ITeAx de, from, 
and throne, L. tkronus, a throne. See 
Throne.] 1 . To remove or drive from a 
throne; to depose; to divest of royal autho- 
rity and dignity. ‘ The right of sulijects to 
dethrone bad princea* Macaulay.— 2. To 
divest of rule or power, or of supreme power. 

The republicans being dethrofted by Crnmwcll, 
were the party whose resentment he had the greatest 
reason to apprehend. J/umc, 

Dethronement (dA-thrdn'mont), n. Re- 
moval from a throne; deposition of a king, 
emperor, piinco, or any supreme niler. 
Dethroner (dd-thrdn*6r), n. One who de- 
thrones. 

Dethronizatlon t (de-thrdn'iz-a'*shon), n. 
The act of detlironing. 

Detinet (de*tin-et). [£., he detains.] In fuir, 
fonnerly, a species of action of debt, which 
lay for the sped Ac recovery of goods, under 
a contract to deliver them. 

Detinue (de*ti-nu), n. [Fr. detenu, detained; 
dHenir, to detain.] In law, the form of ac- 
tion whereby a plaintiff seeks to recover a 
chattel personal unlawfully detained. It 
differs from trover, in tliat in trover the ob- 
ject is to obtain damages for a wrongful 
conversion of the property to defendant’s 
use, whereas in detinue the object is to re- 
cover the chattel itself. 

Detonate (de'to-nrit), v.t pret. A pp. deto- 
nated; ppr detonating. [L. detmio, deto- 
natum, to thunder down- de, and tano, to 
thunder] In chem. to cause to explode; to 
bum or inAame with a sudden report 
Detonate (de'to-nat), v.i. To explode; to 
bum with a sudden report; as, nitre deto- 
nates with sulphur 

Detonating (deto-nilt-ing). p. and a. Ex- 
ploding; InAamfng with a sudden report. — 
Detonating powders, or fulminating pow- 
ders, certain chemical compounds, which, 
on being exposed to heat or suddenly struck, 
explode with a loud report, owing to one or 
more of the constituent parts suddenly as- 
suming the gaseous state. The chloride 
and iodide «»f nitrogen are very powerful 
detonating substances. The com- 
pounds of ammonia with silver 
and gold, fulminate of silver and 
of mercury, detonate by slight 
friction, by means of heat, elec- 
tricity, or sulphuric acid.-Defo- 
nating tube, a species of eudio- 
meter, being a stout glass tube 
used in chemical analysis for de- 
tonating gaseous bodies. It is 
generally graduated into cente- 
simal parts, and perforated by 
two opposed wires for the pur- 
pose of passing an electric spark 
through the gases which are in- 
troduced into it, and which are 
conAued within it over mercury and water. 
Detonation (de-t6-na*shon), n. An explo- 
sion or sudden report made by the iiiAam- 
mation of certain combustible bodies, as 
fulminating gold. 

Detonator (de*td-nat-CT), n. That which 
detonatea 

Detonlaatlon (do*td-niz-a"shon), n. The 
act of exploding, as certain combustible 
bodies. 

Detonlae (de'tO-nlz), v.t pret A pp. defo- 
nieed; ppr. detanizmg. [See Detonate.] 

To cause to explode; to burn with an explo- 
sion; to calcine with detonation. 

Detoniie (de'to-nlz), v.i. To explode; to 
bum with a sudden report. 

This precipitate . . . detoniaes with a consider- 
able noise. Fourerfy. 

Detoraion (dd-tor'shon), n. Same as Detor- 
iion. 

Detort (dfi-tort*), v.t [L. detorqueo, detof- 
tufn—de, intens., and torgueo, to twist] 

To distort; to twist: to wrest; to pervert; 
to turn from the original or plain meaning. 

They . . . have texts of Scripture. 

Dfyden. 

Detortion (dd-tor'shon), n. A turning or 
wresting; perversion. 

Detour (de-tor^ n. [Pr. d^Umr.] A turn- 
ing; a roundabout or circuitous way; a de- 
viation from the direct or sliortest path, 
road, or route. 

This ii in fket saying the sanne Aiinj^. only with 


Detonating 

Tube. 


more detours and circumvolutions. 


. 7'urker. 


ch, eftain; dh, Sc. locli; g, go; J, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, siw^; TH, fften; th, thin; w, wig; wh, tcAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Detract (dfi-trakto, i». t [L. detracto (or de^ 
trecto\ to draw back from, to depreciate— 
de, and tracto, to draw, from traho, iraetum, 
to draw.] 1. To take away from reputation 
or merit of, through envy, malice, or other 
motive; to defame; to disparage. 

That raluinniotis critic . . . 

Detracting what laboriously ^^e do. Drayton^ 
Nor I with biting verse, h.ive yet 
Detracted any iiiuii. ffuloet 

2. To take away; to withdraw, in a literal 
sense. 

The multitude nf partners does detract nothing 
from each man's private slMre. Jioyte. 

---Deerif, Depreciate, Detract, Traduce, See 
under DucRV. 

Detract (dc-trakt'). v.i. To take away a 
part; hence. Bpecifleally, to take away repu- 
tation; to defame: followed hy/r«w. * De- 
tract from a lady’s cliaracter.' Addison. 
Detractor (dO-trakt'^r), n. One who de- 
tracts from the reputation of another; a de- 
tractor. ' Deti actera and malicious writers. ' 
North. 

Detractingly (de-trakt'iug-li), adv. In a 
detracting munni:r 

Detraction (de-truk'shon), n. [L. detraetio, 
a drawing off. Sec Detract.] l.tAwith- 
d);Rwing; a taking away. ' The detraction of 
eggs of the said wild-fowl. ' Bacon. ---2. The 
act of taking something from the reputation 
or worth of another, with tlie view to lesson 
him in estimation; eensiire; a lessening of 
worth, the act of depreciating another from 
envy or malice. 

Bhick detraetiofi will rind faults where they arc 
not. Massinger, 

Syx. Depreciation, disparagement, slander, 
calumny, aspersion, defamation, censure. 
DetractlOUSt (dc-trak'shus), a. Containing 
detraction; lessening reputation. 
Detractive (de-trakt'lv), a. 1. Having the 
quality or power to take away. * A detrac- 
tive plaister.’ Knight.— 2. Having the qua- 
lity or tendency to lessen the worth or 
estimation. * An envious and detractive 
adversary.’ Bp. Morton, 
Detractiyene8a(de<trakt'iv-nes), n. Quality 
of being detractive. (Rare.] 

Detractor (dC-trakt’CT), n. 1. One who takes 
away or Impairs the reputation of another 
injuriously; one who attempts to lessen the 
worth or honour of another.— 2. In anat, 
the name given to a muscle, the office of 
which is to draw the part to which it is 
attached away from some other part.— S yn. 
iSlanderer, caliiiiiuiator, defamer, vilifler. 
Detractory (de-trak'to-ri), a. Denreciatoiy; 
calumnious; defamatory by denial of desert. 


The detractory lye takes from a great man the 

Arbuthnot. 


lye 

reputation that Justly belongs to him. 


Detractrese (de-trakt'res), n. A female 
detractor; a cen.sorious woman. 

Detrectt (de-trekt'), V.t. and i. [L. de- 
trecto. See Detract J To refuse. ' To 
detrect the battle.' Uolinahed. 

Do not detrect; you know the authority is mine. 

B. yonsen, 

Detrectatlon t (de-trekt-a'shon), n. The 
act of detrectlng or refusing; a declining. 
Cockeram. 

Detriment (de'tri-ment), n. [L.detrimentum, 
a rubbing off, loss, detriment, from deUro, 
detritum, to rub oil or down, to wear— de. 
down, and tero, to rub. ] 1. Lctss; damage; 
injury; mischief; hanii; diminution: a word 
of very general application; thus, we speak 
of detriment to interest, property, reli^on, 
morals, reputation, ami to lana or build- 
ings.— 2. A charge made upon barristers and 
Htiidents for repair of damages on the rooms 
they occupy.— 3. In her. wane; eclipse.-- 
Syn. Injury, loss, damage, disadvantage, 
prejudice, hurt, mischief, harm. 

Detriment (de'tri-ment), v.t. To injure; to 
make worse; to hurt. 'Others might be 
detrimented thereby.* Fuller. 

Detrimental (de-tri-ment'al), a. Injurious; 
hurtful; causing loss or damage. 'Rather 
unseemly . . . than materially detrimental 
to Its strength.* Rurfce.— 8yn. Injurious, 
hurtful, prejudlcialt disadvantageous, mis- 
chievous, pemicions. 

Detrimental (de-tri-menral), n. A lover 
who, owing to his poverty, is ineligible as a 
husband; one who professes to pay attention 
to a lady witliont serious intentions of mar- 
riage. [Genteel slang.] 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, you don*t happen to know 
what a 4etrinuH$eU Is. He ii a penon who pays 
peat attention to a young lady without any eerlous 


othOfSb 


aad thereby dneoutaget the intentloni of 
Aubarm Herbert, 


Detrimentalness (de-tri-ment^al-nes), n. 
Quality of being detrimental. [Rare. ] 
Detxltal (dC-trlt'al), a. Of or pertaining to 
detritus; composed of detritus, or partaking 
of the nature of detritus; as, detrital matter. 
—Detrital rooks, tlie name given to such 
rocks as appear to have been derived from 
pre-existing solid mineral matter by some 
abrading power. 

Detrlte (de-trito. a. Worn out. Clarke, 
Detrition (dc-tri'shon),'n. [L. detero. See 
Detriment.] A waoiing off; the act of 
wearing away. 

Detritus (do-trlt'usX n. [L. detritus, worn, 
pp. of detero, to wear. See Detriment.] 
1. In gedl, a mass of substances worn off or 
detached from solid bodies by attrition; 
disintegrated materials of rocks; as, diluvial 
detritus. Detritus may consist of clay, sand, 
gravel, rubbly fragments, or any admixture 
of these, according to the nature of the 
rocks, the disintegrating agent, and the 
amount of attrition to which the rocks have 
been subjected. —2. Met, waste; disinte- 
grated material. 'Words which have thus for 
ages preserved their exact form in the mass 
of detritus of which modem languages ai'e 
composed . * Farrar, 

De trop (de tro). [Fr., too much, too many.] 
Not wanted: a term applied to a person 
whose presence is inconvenient; as, I found 
I was de trop, and retired accordingly. 
Detrude (d6-trbd0, v.t, pret. ^ pp. detruded; 

8 pr. detruding. [L. aetrudo, to push or 
lirust down— ae, down, and trudo, to tlniist. ] 
To thrust down ; to push down with force; 
to force into, or as into, a lower place or 
mhere. * Detruded down to hell.* Sir J, 
Davies, 

Philosophers are of ophiinn th.it the souls of men 
may, for theJr miscarriages, be detruded into the 
bodies of beasts. Locke. 

It (envy) leads him into the very condition of 
devils, to be detruded Heaven for his mere pride .ind 
malice. Feltham. 

Detruncate (dS-trunglc&t), v.t. pret. & pp. 

detruncated; XiW.detTuricating. \l 4 .dctrunco, 
to lop or cut off, to behead and trunco, 
to maim, to shorten by cutting off, truncus, 
cut f^ort. See Trunk.] To cut off; to lop; 
to shorten by cutting. 

Detrunoatlon (de-trung-kh'shon), n. The 
act of cutting on. 

DetrusiouCdd-trC^zhon), n. (See Detrude.] 
The act of thrusting or driving down. - 
Force qf detrusion, in mech. the strain to 
which a body, as a beam, is subjected when 
it is compressed in a direction perpendicular 
lo the length of the fibres, the points of 
support bmng very near and on opposite 
sides of the place at which the force is ap- 
plied. 

Dettet (detO, n. Debt. 

Dettelessta. Free from debt. Chaucer. 
Detumescenoet (de-to-mes'sens), n, [L, de, 
p]iv.,and tumesco, inceptive from tumeo, to 
swell. ] Diminution of swelling. Cudworth. 
Deturbt (de-tdrb'), v.t. To throw into con- 
fusion; to throw down with violence. 

As soon may the walls of heaven be scaled and thy 
throne deturhed as he can be foiled that is defenced 
with thy power. Bp. Hall. 

Detumt (d6-t6m'), v.t To turn away or 
aside; to divert ‘While the sober aspect 
and severity of bare precepts deturn many 
from lending a pleased ear to the wholesome 
doctrine. Sir JT. Dighy, 

DeturpatS (dd-tdr'iAt), v.t [L. deturpo, 
deturpatum, to disfigure— de, and turpo, 
from turpis, foul.] To defile. [Rare.] 

Rrrors, superstitions, heresies, and Impieties, which 
had deturpated the face of the Church. 

yer. Taylor. 

Deturpation (d$-tdrp-&'shon), n. The act 
of deffling or corrupting; a corruption. ' Cor- 
rections and detuipatwns, and mistakes of 
transcribers.' Jer. Taylor, 

Deuce (dusX n. [Fr. ^ux, two.] Two; a 
card or die with two spots; a term used in 

(dOs), n. [Explained by Skeat 
with great probability as simply L. deus, 
God, deus, borrowed from French usage, 
being found as an interjection in early Eng- 
lish works. L.G. dutis, G. daus, are used 
similarly, and may have the same origin. 
Others connect it with Armor, dus, teui, a 
goblin, ieuzi, to disappear.] The devil; per- 
dition : used only in exclamatory or inter- 
Jectional phrases without the article or 
with the definite article; as, go to the deuce/ 
deuce take you I 

It was the prettiest prologue os he wrote it; 

Well, the deuce talce mo if 1 ha’n't forgot it. 

Congreve. , 


Deuoe-aoe (dfis'&s), n. A throw of two dice, 
one of which turns up one and the other two. 

Moth. Then, 1 am sure, you know how much tlie 
gross stun of deuce-ace amounts to. 

Arm. It doth amount to one more than two. 

Moth. Which the base vulgar do call three. ShaJt. 

Deuced, DeUBed '(dtlB'ed), a. Devilish; ex- 
cessive; confounded: often used adverbially. 
[Fashionable slang.] 

It'll be a deuced unpleasant thing if she takes it 
Into her head to let out when those fellows are here. 

Dickens. 

Deucedly, DeUBedly(dfis'ed-li). adv. Devil- 
islily; confoundedly. 

Deus^ a. See Deuced. 
Deutero-canonloal (du'te-rc-ka-non'ik-ai), 
a. [Gr. ^uteros, second, and £. canonmil.\ 
A term applied to those books of Scripture 
that were admitted into the canon after the 
rest. 

Deuterogamlst (du-t^r-og'a-mist). n. One 
who marries a second time. 

Deuterogamy fdu-t^r-og'a-mi), n. [Gr. 
deuteros, second, and gamos, marriage.] A 
second marriage after the death of the first 
husband or wife. 

You here see that unfortunate divine w)io has so 
long, and it would ill become me to say, successfully 
fought against the deuterogamy of the age. 

Goldsmith. 

Deuteronomy (dd-t^r-on'o-mi), n. [Gr. 
deuteros, seconu, and nomas, law.] 1'he 
second law or second Btatement of the law; 
the name given to the fifth book of the Tcn- 
tatouch. 

Deuteropatbla, Deuteropathy (<ifrt^r-d- 

pn"thi-a. dii-t6r-op'a-thi), n. [Gr. f/i titcim, 
second, and pathos, snfi’ering, feeling. ) In 
med. a secondary disease dr syiiipathetio 
affection of one part with another, gs of 
headache from an overloaded stomach. 
DeuteropatlllC (du'ter-u-pa'Thlk), a. l*cr- 
taining to deuteroputliy. 

Deuteroscopy (du-UT-os'ko-pi), n. [Gr. 
cfeuferoK,Becond,aud skope6,io see. ] 1. Sccornl 
sight. [Rare.] 

1 felt by anticipation the horrors of the Highland 
seers, whom their gift of deuteroscopy compels ti» 
witness things unmeet for mortal eyes. 

Sir IK .Scott. 

2. The second view, or that which is seen 
upon a second view; the meaning beyond 
the literal sense; second intention. 'Not 
attaining the deuteroscopy or second inten- 
tion of the words.* Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
Deuterosoold (du't6r-6-z6*'oid), n. [Gr. deu- 
teros, second, tOim, an animal, and eidos, re- 
seiiiblanee. j A term given to a zouid pro- 
duced by gemmation from a zooid. 
Deuthydroffuret, Deutoliydroguret(dut- 
hl-drog^u-rot, du t6-hi-drog"u-ret), n. In 
chem. an old term for a (‘oinpound of two 
equivalents of hydrogen with one of some 
otlier element. 

Deutoplasm (du'to-plozm), n. In hiol. a 
term applied by the younger Van Bcnedcn 
to that portion of the yolk (d ova which 
furnishes materials for the nourishment of 
the embryo and its accessories (the proto- 


_ jutoxlde, Deutoxyde (du-tokHad). n. [Gr. 
deuteros, second, and £. oxide.] In chetn. 
a term formerly employed to denote a com- 
pound containing two atoms of oxygen to 
one or more of a metal; as, the deutvxide of 
copper; the deutoxide of mercury, Ac. 

Devall (de-van, v.i. [Probably ironi O. Fr. 
dtfallir. Mod. Fr. d4faillir, to fall.] To in- 
termit; to cease. [Scotch.] 

Devall (de-ysr), n. Stop; cessation ; inter- 
mission ; as, it rained ten days without de- 
vail, [Scotch.] 

Deyaporatlon (dll-va'p^r-a^slion), n. [De, 
and X. vaporatU).] The change of vapour 
into water, as in the formation of rain. 

Devast f (d^-vasto, v.t [L. devasto. See 
Devastate.] To lay waste; to devastate. 
‘The thirty years* war tliat devasted Ger- 
many.' Bolingbroke. 

Devastate (de'vas-tat), v.t pret. A pp. de- 
vastated; ppr. devastating. [L. devasto, de- 
vastatum, to lay waste— de. In tens., and 
vasto, to waste; Fr. dbvaster. See WASTE.] 
To lay waste; to ravage; to desolate. - SYN. 
To waste, ravage, desolate, harry, pillage, 
plunder. 

Devastation (do-vas-ta'shon), n. [L. devas- 
iatio, from devasto, devastatum. See Devas- 
tate.] 1. The act of devastating, or the 
state of being devastated ; waste ; ravage ; 
havoc; desolation. 

Even now tho devastation is begun. 

And half the budnese of deetruction done. 

Goldsmith, . 

2. In law, waste of the goods of a deceased 
person by an executor or administrator.— 


nte, fllr, IW; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; nite, not, mbve; tilbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. ahune; y,'Sc. fey. 
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DEVn. 


Stn. Desolation, ravage, waste, havoc, de- 
struction, ruin, overthrow. 

DevaAtavit (de-vas-ta'vlt), n. [L., he has 
wasted.] In tote, the waste or misapplica- 
tion of the asscsts of a deceased person com- 
mitted by an executor. 

D6V6.t a. Deaf. Chaucer. 

Deyel, Deyle (dov'el, devl), n. A very hard 
. blow. [Scotch.] 

Death's ificn the lodge an unCo 

Tam Satiison's dead. Burns. 

Develln (dc've-lin), n. The swift (Cypselus 
Apu8). [Derbyshire and Yorkshire.]. 
Develop, Develope (de-vel'upv v.t [Kr. 
iUvelopper, O, Fr, deaveloper, from prefix 
des, L. die, apart, and, according to Skeat, a 
Tout verb-O.E. wlappe, E. wrap; similarly 
envelop.] 1. To uncover; to unfold; to lay 
open; to disclose or make known something 
concealed or withheld from notice; to un- 
ravel; as, the gtfiicral began to develop the 
})lan of his operations; to develop a plot. 

These serve to iie7>etop its tenets. Milner. 

2. In photog. to cause to become visible; to 
make use of some of the various processes 
employed to bring out the previously in- 
visiide or tlimly visible image on the plate. 
See Dsvelopmknt.— 3. Inbiol. to impart the 
iinimlse or power to organized matter, 
which enables it to go through the process 
of natural evolution from an embrvo state or 
previous sta^e to that, or towards that, in 
which the original idea is fully exhibited. - 
4. In math, to change the form of, as of an 
algebraic expression, by performing certain 
operations on it, but without altering its 
value. Syn. To uncover, unfold, disclose, 
exhibit, unravel, disentangle. 

Develop (dc-verup), v.i. l. To advance 
from one stage to another by a process of 
natural or inherent evolution; as, the mind 
develops from year to year; speciflcally, in 
biol. to go through a process of gradual 
evolution, passing from the lowest stage, 
through others of greater maturity towards 
the pt.'rfect or fliiishcd state; as, the fnetus 
develops in the womb; the seed develops into 
the plant. 

ne< uuse not poets enough to understand 

That life develops from within. B. B. Browning, 

2. To bo formed by natural growth; to .bo 
evolved; to proceed or come forth naturally 
from some vivifying source; as, the flower 
develops from the bud. —3. To become visible; 
to show itself; as, his schemes developed at 
length ; speciflcally, in photog. to become 
visiblo, as a picture does when undergoing 
the process of development. See Develop- 
ment. 

Developable (<l€-vcFup-a-bl) a. Tliat may 
develop or be developed. 

Developed (de-veFupt), pp. 1. Unfolded; 
laid open; disclosed. -~2. In her. unfurled, 
as colours flying. 

Developer (d6’veFup-6rX who de- 

velops or unfolds. 

Development (d6-veFup-ment), n. 1. An 
unfolding; the discovering oi something 
secret or withheld from the knowledge 
others; disclosure; full exhibition; the un- 
ravelling of a plot— 2. In ^nath. a term 
in frequent use to denote the transforma- 
tion of any function into the form of a series: 
also, the process by which any mathematical 
expression is changed into another of equiv- 
alent value or meaning and of more expand- 
ed fonn. —3. The exhibition of new features; 
S^adiial growth or advancement through 
p'rogressive changes. * A new development of 
imagination, taste, and poetry. ’ Cnannvng. 

' Can we conceive of a period of human develop> 
ment at which religion is the worship of the beauti- 
full Dr. Caird. 

4. Speciflcally, the term used to express the or- 
ganic changes which take place In animal and 
vemtable bodies, from their embryo state 
until they arrive at maturity.— 6. In phoU^. 
the process following exposure, by which the 
image on the plate b rendered visible by the 
predpitation of new material on tliat portion 
of the sensitive surface which has been acted 
on by light. The material deposited varies 
with the nature of the process. In the da- 
guerreotype process It is mercuiv; in the 
negative processes with the salts of silver, it 
is ulver combined with organic matter; while 
in the chrysotype process it is gold.— Dsesl- 
opment theoru, (a; In theol. the theory that 
man's conception of his relations to the in- 
finite is progressive but never complete. The 
supporters of this theory are divided into two 
chief seotioni, one holding that these rela- 
tions are completely embodied In the Holy 
Scriptures, but that our apprsdation of 


scriptural truth varies in every age, advanc- 
ing or retrograding in accordance with the 
advance or retrogression of the general in- 
telligence, while it may be increased by ap- 
propriation from the contributions to scrip- 
tural elucidation made at various times. 
The other section maintains that Scripture is 
merely the expression of the highest convic- 
tions of man's relations to the infinite and 
his consequent duties, attained at the date 
of its enunciation, and consequently that 
neither Scripture nor any other embodinient 
of religious belief can adequately express 
the conceptions of succeeding ages, (s) In 
biol. the theory that plants and animals are 
capable of advancing, in successive genera- 
tions, and through an infinite variety of 
stages, from a lower to a higher state or ex- 
istence, and that the more highly organized 
forms at present existing are not the result 
of special creations, but are the descendants 
of lower forms. See Evolution. —Syn. 
Unfolding, unravelling, disentanglement, 
growth, increase, evolution, progress. 
Developmental (de-veFup-mont-al). a. Fer- 
tainine to development; formed or charac- 
torized by development; as, the develop- 
'tnentaJ power of a germ. 

Devenustatet (de-ve-nus'tatX v.t. [L. de, 
and venustas, beauty. ] To deprive of beauty 
or grace. 

Devergenoe, Devergency (de-v^rj'ens, de- 
verj'en-si). n. Same as Divergence. 

Devest (ao-vest'), v.t. (Fr. devitir—de, and 
v^tir, to clothe, L. vestio, from vestis, a 
vest, a garment.] 1. To divest (which see). 

2. In law, to alienate, as title or right. 
[Almost invariably written Divest, except in 
the legal sense.] 

Devest (de-vesr), v.i. In law, to be lost or 
alienated, as a title or an estate. 

Devext (<leVeks), a. [L. devexus, sloping, 
from deveho, devexvm, to carry down— de, 
down, and veho, to cany.] Bending down. 
Bailey. 

DeveiLt Devezityt (de-veks', do-veks'l-ti), 
n. A bending or sloping down; incurvation 
downwards. ‘The world's devex.* May. 

* The Heaven's devexity.* Sir J. Davies. 
Deveza (dd-veks'a), ». pL A family of ru- 
minants, of which the giraffe is the only liv- 
ing representative. 

Devi (de'vi). n. See Duroa. 

Devlimtit a. Deviating. Chaucer. 

Deviate j[deM-at), v.i. pret. A pp. deviated: 
ppr. deviating. [L. devio, deviatum, to turn 
from the straight road, from devius, out of 
the way— de, from, and via, way.] 1. To 
turn aside or wander from the common dt 
right way, course, or line, either in a literal 
or figurative sense; to en; to swerve; as, to 
deviate from the common track or path, or 
from a true course. ' To deviate from the 
truth.* Worcester. 

There nature deviates, and here wanders will. 

Pope. 

Stn. To swerve, stray, wander, digress, de- 
part, diverge, differ, vajy, err. 

Deviate (drvi-&t), v.t. To cause to deviate. 
‘To deviate a needle.* J. D. Forbes. 
Deviation (de-vi-a'shon), n. l. A wandering 
or turning aside from tne right way, course, 
or line.— 2. VarJatlon from a common or 
established rule, from a certain standard, or 
from analogy. 

Having once surveyed the true and proper natural 
alphabet, we may eauly discover the deviations from 
It. Holder. 

8. A wandering from the pathof dutv; want 
of conformity to the rules prescribed by God; 
error; sin; obliquity of conduct 

Worthy persons if inadvertently drawn into edevi* 
ation, wul endeavour instantly to recover their lost 
ground. Richardson. 

4. In com. the voluntary departure of a 
tiiip witliout necessity from the regular and 
usual course of the specific voyage insured. 
This discharges the underwriters from their 
responsibility. —Deviation of a falling body, 
that deviation from the perpendicular line 
of descent which falling booies experience 
in their descent, in consequence of the rota- 
tion of the earth on its axia— Deviation qf 
the compass, the deviation of a ship's com- 
pass from the true magnetic meridian, 
caused by the near presence of iron. In 
iron ships the amount of deviation depends 
upon the direction, with regard to the mag- 
netic merldiaiL in which the ship lav when 
being built. It is least when the snip has 
been built with her head south. Armour- 
plated ships should be plated with their 
head In a different direction from that in 
which tiiey lay when built. The mode now 


generaUv employed to correct deviation is 
by introducing on board ship masses of iron 
and magnets to exactly neutralize the ac- 
tion of the ship's magnetism. Compasses 
are sometimes carried on masts in iron 
vessels as a means of removing them from 
the disturbing influence of the iron of the 
hull. In this position they serve as stan- 
dards of comparison for the binnacle com- 
pass. Wooden ships are also affected, though 
In a far less deme, by the direction In which 
they lie when building. 

Device (dc-vlh'), n. [Fr. deviser. It. divisare, 
to think, imagine, devise; lit. to arrange 
one's thoughts by separating or distinguish- 
ing between them, from L. divido, divisum, 
to divide— df for dis, asunder, and video, 
visum, to see.] 1. That which is formed by 
design or Invented; scheme; artificial con- 
trivance; stratagem; project: sometimes In 
a good sense, more generally In a bad sense, 
as artifices are usually employed for bad 
purposes. 

His device is against Babylon, to destroy it. 

Jer. li. II. 

He disappointeth the devices of the crafty. 

‘ob V. 


They imagined a mischievous device. 


Job V. 13 . 
Ps. xxi. II. 


2. Invention ; genius ; faculty of devising. 
‘ Full of noble device. ' Shak.—B. Anything 
fancifully conceived, as a picture, pattern, 
piece of embroidery, cut or ornament of a 
garment, and the like. 

This device was sent me by a nun. Shah, 

4. An emblem intended to represent a fa- 
mily, person, action, or quality, with a suit- 
able motto: used in painting, sculpture, 
and heraldry. It generally consists in a Inc- 



1, Device of Henry VII. (Westminster Abbey). 
9, Device of Anne Bolcyn. 


taphorical similitude between the things re- 
presenting and represented, as the figure of 
a plough representing agriculture. Ilcnre - 

5. The motto attached to, or suited for, 
such an emblem. 

A youth, who bore, *mid snow end ice, 

A Danner with the strange device. 

Excelsior ! Lonp/ellow. 

6. t A Spectacle; a show. ‘Masques and 
devices welcome.’ Beau. A Fl.—^YU. Con- 
trivance, Invention, design, scheme, project, 
stratagem, emblem, motto. 

DevicefUl (dd-vis'fql), a. Full of, or per- 
taining to, devices. * Deviceful arV Spen- 
ser. [Rare.] 

To tell the glory of the feast that day. 

The goodly service, the devicr/ul sights. 

The bridegroom's state, the bride's most rich array, 

.Spenser. 

DevloefUlly (dS-vis'ful-li), odv. In a man- 
ner curiously contri v^. [Rare. ] 

Devil (de'vil), n. [A. Sax. dedfol, from L. dia- 
bolue. Or. aiabolos, the accuser, from dia- 
ballo, to accuse.] 1. In theol. an evil spirit 
or being; specifically, the evil one, repre- 
sented in Scripture as the traducer, father 
of lies, tempter, Ac., and referred to under 
the names ^tan, Lucifer, Belial, Apollyon, 
Abaddon, the Man of Bin, the Adversary*, 
Ac. ‘ Vexed with a devil.* Mat xxv. 22. 

Ye are of your father the devU. Jn. viii. 44. 

2. A very wicked person; a traitor. 

Have 1 not chosen you twelvef and one of you is a 
devilt Jn. vi. sa 

8. Any great evil. 

A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 

But to be tax'd, ana beaten, is the detdl. 

Gfanviile. 

4. An expletive expressing wonder, vexa- 
tion, Ao. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare ; 

But wonder how the detdi they got tliere. Pope. 

5. An idol or false god. Lev. xvil. 7; 2 Chr. 
xi. 15. —fi. The name popularly given In Tas- 
mania to a marsupial animal {Dasyurus ur- 
einue) of great ferocity. See Dasyurus.-^ 

7. A printer's errand-boy. Formerly, the 
boy who took the printed sheets trom the 
tympan of the press. 


oh, cAatn; 6h, Sc. look; g, go; JJob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, tken; th, tkin; w, udg; ah, tokig; zh, azure.-See KEY. 
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DEVOLVE 


They do commonly so black and bedaub them 
selves that the workmen do Jocosely call them devtls, 

Moxon. 

8. The machine throut^h which cotton or wool 
is first passed to prepare it for the carding 
machines; a teasing machine; a machine for 
cutting up rags and old cloth into flock and 
ftir other purposes.— 0. In cookery^ a dish, as 
a bone with some meat on it, grilled with 
Ca venue pepper.— Top/ay the devil with, to 
rum; to destroy; to molest or hurt ex- 
tremely. Shak.—To give the devil his due, 
to do Justice to the devil or a bad man; to 
call a man, especially a man of bad char- 
acter, no worse than he is; to give him credit 
for any good there Is in him. * To give the 
devil his due, John Calvin was a i^eat man.' 
Bp. Berkeley. — To go to the devU, to go to 
ruin: as, he is going to the devil; his atf all's 
are goit^g to the devil, Qo to the devil! Go 
about your business, which, for all 1 care, 
may be to the evil oucl— T/*e devil to pay. 
This phrase has its origin in a nautical 
phrase. *the devil to pay, and no pitch hot,* 
the devil being a certain seam so called from 
its awkwardness to caulk. 

Devil de'i’il), v.t. pret. pp. devilled; ppr. 
devilling. 1. To make devilish, or like a devil; 
2. To pepper or season excessively and broil; 
a term used in cookery. *A devilled leg 
of turkey.* JF. Irving. —3. To cut up, cloth 
or rags, by an instrument called a devil. 
Devil*bird (de'vil-h6rd), n. The name some- 
times applied to the members of the genus 
Dicrurus. natives of India. 

Devilet (de'vil-et). n. A little devil; a 
devilkin. [Hare.J 

Devil-flsh (de'vil-fish), n. The popular 
name of a large species of ray* the Laphius 
piscatorius, otherwise called the American 
angler, fishing-frog, sea-devil, toad-tlsh, <&c. 
See Angler. 

DevUlngt (de*vil-ing), n. A young devil. 
Beau, tc FI. 

DevUldtl (deWil-ish), a. 1. Partaking of the 
(jiialitics of the devil; pertaining to the 
devil; diabolical; very evil and mischievous; 
malicious; as, a devUish scheme. * Devilish 
wickedness.' Sir P, Sidney,- 2. Excessive; 
enormous: in a vulgar and ludicrous sense. 
'A devilish cheat.’ Addwm.— SVN. Diabo- 
lical, infernal, hellish, satanic, wicked, mali- 
cious. 

DevUlShtyCde'vil-ishdi), adv. 1. In a manner 
suiting the devil; diabolically; wickedly. — 
2. Greatly; excessively: in a vulgar sense. 
DevlUslineSB (de'vlMsh-ncs), n. The quali- 
ties of the devil. * The devuishness of their 
temper. * Edwa rds. 

DevuLam t (de'vil-fzm), n. The state of devils; 
diabolical wickedness. *Not heresy, but 
devilism.* Bp. Hall. 

DevUizet (de'vil-iz), vX To place among 
devils. 

He th.it would deify a saint should wrong him as 
much as he that would drviJiJxe him, Pp. Halt. 

Devilkin (de'vil-kin), n. A little devil. 
Devilled (de'vild), p. and a. Peppered exces- 
sively; as. devilled chicken; devilled kidneya 
Devil-may-caxe (dc'vil-ma-kar), a. Rollick- 
ing; reckless. [Slang.] 

He was a mighty frcc-and*casy, roving, devil-may- 
care sort fif person, waMiiy uncle, gentlemen. Dickens. 

Devilment (de’vil-mcnt), n. Trickery; rogu- 
islinoAs: devilry; prank; sport; often used 
in a ludicrous sense without necessarily Im- 
plying malice; as, he did it out of mere 
devilment. 

This is our w.ard. our pretty Rose— brought her up 
to town to see all the devilments ami things. Morton. 

Devllrv (de'vll-ri), n. Devilment; extreme 
wickedness; wicked mischief. * Stark de- 
vilry.* Moore. 

But better this honest simplicity than the devilries 
of the r.iust of (Goethe. iiaslitt. 

Devil's Advocate (dc/vilz ad'vd-kat), n. In 
the H. Cath. Ch. a person appointed to raise 
doubts against the claims of a candidate fur 
canonization. See AnvoCATUS Diaboli. 
Devil’s Bit (de'vilz bit), n. The common 
name of a species of scabious (Seabiosa 
succisa), nat. order Dipsacens. It has heads 
of blue flowers nearly globular, and a fleshy 
root, which is as it wore cut or bitten off 
abruptly. It flowers from June to October, 
and is common in meadows and postures. 
The devil is said to have bit its root out of 
envy because it possessed so many virtues 
and was so benefleial to mankind— whence 
the name. It is said to yield a green dye, 
and to be sufflciently astringent for tanning. 
Devil’s Coach-horse (de’vilz kCch’hors), n. 
The popular name of a large species of beetle 
(jjeypus oUns), belonging to the tribe Bra- 


chelytra, of pentameroiis Colooptera, com- 
mon in this country. It has tiie habit of 
turning up the end of its body when alarmed 
or iiTltated. When it assumes this attitude, 
standing its gi'ound defiantly with open 
jaws and elevated tail, it presents a most 
diabolical appcarouco, whence the popular 
name. 

Devil’s Darning-needle (de'vilz danPing- 
ncd'l), n. The popular name in the United 
States of various species of the dragon-fly, 
80 called from their long cylindrical bodies 
resembling needles. 

Devil’S-dung (deVilz-dimg), n. The old 
pharmaceutical name of asafetida. 
Devil’s-dust (de’vllz-dust), n. *l'he name 
given to flock made by the machine called 
the devU out of old woollen materials; 
shoddy. 

Devil’s-guts (de’vilz-guts), n. The lesser 
dodder, or Cuscuta EpUhymum, iiat. order 
Convolvulaceoi, a plant which is parasitic 
on furze, heath, thyino, and other plant'^. 
Dcvilsblp (do’vil-ship), n. The person or 
character of a devil: a ludicrous title of 
address, on type of lordship, to the devil. 
Cowley. 

Devil’s Own (de’vilz 6n), n. 1. A name 
given by General IMcton to the 88th Regi- 
ment from their bravery in the field and 
disorder in the camp. —H. The. title humor- 
ously or sarcastically applied to the volun- 
teer corps of the Inns of Court from the 
members being lawyers. 

DevUtry (de'vil-tri), n. Diabolical act; 
mischief; devilry. [Ix)W.] 

Devil-worship (do^'i^w6r-ghip), n. The 
worship paid to the devil, an evil spirit, a 
malignant deity, or the personified evil prin- 
ciple in nature, by many of the primitive 
tribes of Asia, Africa, and America, under 
the assumption that tlie good deity does not 
trouble himself about the world, or that the 
powers of evil are as mighty as the powers 
of good, and have in consequence to bo 
bribed and reconciled. 

Devil-worshipper (de’vil-wur'shlp-p^r), n. 
One who worships a devil, a malignant deity, 
or evil spirit. 

Devining, t n. Divination. Chaucer. 
Devious ^l£*vi-UA), a. [L. devius—de, and 
via, way.] 1. Out of the common way or 
track; as, a devious course. *The devious 
paths where wanton fancy leads.' Rowe. - 
2. Following circuitous or winding paths; 
rambling. 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk. Thomson 

A Erring; going astray from rectitude or Uie 
divine precepts. 

Fell here and there through the branches a tremu- 
lous gleam of the moonlight. 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a d.’irkencd and 
devious spirit. Long fellow. 

Syn. Circuitous, roundabout, erratic, rov- 
ing, rambling, erring, straying. 

Deviously (de’vt-us ll), adv. In a devious 
manner. 

Deviousness (de'vi-us-nes), n. Departure 
from a regular course; wandering. 
Devirginate (dc-v^r'jin-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
devirginated; i>pT. devirginating. rL.L. oe- 
virgino, devirginatum, to deflower] To de- 
prive of virginity; to deflour. Sandy s. 
Devirglnatet (d6-v6r’Jin-at), p. and a. De- 
prived of virginity. * Fair Hero, left efevir- 
gimite.* Chapman ds Marlowe. 
Devirgination (do-v^r^Jln-a^'shon), n. De- 
privation of virginity. Feltham. 

Devisable (ds-vlz’a-bl), a. [See the verb.] 

1. That may be bequeathed or given by 
will. . 2. That can bo Invented or contrived. 
Devise (de-vlz’),e.f. pret. &pp. devised; ppr. 
devising. [Fr deviser, to talk or interchange 
thoughts; It. divisare, to think, divide, nr 
shafe, from L. divisvs, divide. See DEVICE.] 

1. To invent; to contrive; to form in the mind 
by new combinations of Ideas, new applica- 
tions of principles, or new arrangement of 
parts; to strike out by thought; to plan; to 
scheme; to project; to excogitate; to com- 
pose; as, to devise an engine or machine; to 
devise a new mode of writing; to devise a 
plan of defence; to devise amiments. * De- 
vising their own daughter's death/ Tenny- 
son. 

To devise curious works, to work in gold and silver. 

Ex. XXXV. 

' For thirty pence he Ijtidas) did my death devise. 
Who at three hundred did the ointment prixe. 

C. Horbert. 

2 . In late, to give or bequeath by will, as 
land or other real estate. 

Was it ever intended that the king could empower 
his subjects to deviso their freehoioi or to levy lines 
of their entailed landsf Halatm. 


8.t To think of; to guess at. Spenser.-- 
4. t To plan or scheme for; to purpose to 
obtain. 

Fools they therefore are, 

Which fortunes do by vows device. Spenser. 

6. t To direct; to order. Chaucer. *Syn. To 
invent, contrive, excogitate, plan, scheme, 
concoct, mature, bequeath. 

Devise (de-vlz'). v.t To consider; to con- 
trive; to lay a plan; to form a scheme; to 
excogitate. 

Devise how you will u.se liim when he conics. .Shak. 

Formerly followed by of. * Let us devise of 
case. ' Spenser. 

Devise (cl6-vlz'), n. [See Devise, V.t.l l. Pri- 
mai'ily, a dividing or division ; hence, the 
act of bequeathing by will; the act of giving 
or distributing real estate by a testator.— 
2. A will or testament. -3. A share of estate 
bequeathed.— 4. t Contrivance; scheme in- 
vented; device; hence, direction, in accord- 
ance with plan devised. ‘ We wol ben reuled 
at his devise. ’ Chaucer. 

Devisee (de-vi-ze'), 71. The person to whom 
a devise Is made; one to whom real estate is 
bequeathed. 

Deviser (<Ie-viz'6r), n. One who contrives or 
invents; a contriver; an inventor. 

Devisor (de-viz'6r), 7i. One who gives by 
will; one who bequeaths lands or tenements. 
Devltablet (de’vit-a-bl), a. [h. devito, 
devitatum, to avoid— efet. and vito, to shun, 
avoid.] Avoidable. Bailey. 

Devitalize (de-vPtal-iz), v.t. To d(q)rJvc of 
vitality; to take away life from. Hv' ex* ract 
under DEVIVE. 

Devitationt (dc-vlt-a’shonX n. [L. devitatio. 
See Devttable.] An escaping. Bailey. 
Devitriflcation(de-vi*tri-fl'k}V'shon),n. fPre- 
flx de, priv., and vitrification.] The act of 
depriving glass of its transparency and con- 
verting ittinto a gray opaque substance. 
Devitl^ (d6-vi'trl'fi], v.f. pret. & pp. devil- 
rified; ppr. devitrijying. To deprive of 
lustre and transparency; to deprive of the 
character or appearance of glass. 

Devlve (de-viv'), i». f. [L. de, priv., and vivus, 
living. ] To deprive of life; to render inert 
or unconscious. 

Prof. Owen has remarked that ' there are organisms 
which we can detfitaltte and revitalize, devtve and 
revive many times.* Peale. 

Devocation t (do-vd-ka'shon), n. [L. devo- 
catio, from devoco, devocatinn, to call down, 
off, or away- de, down, and voco, to call.] A 
calling aWay; seduction. ^Flattering devo- 
cations.* aallyiccll. 

Devoid (de-vobr), a. [De and void. See 
VoiP.] 1. 1 Void; empty; vacant: applied to 
place. 

1 awoke, and found her place devoid. Spenser. 

2. Destitute ; not iK)BSCS8lng ; as, devoid of 
understanding. 

Her life was beast -like and devoid of pity. Shak. 

Devoir (de-vwari), n. [Fr., from L. debeo, 
debere, to owe.] Service or duty; hence, an 
act of civility or respect; respectful notice 
due to another; as, we paid our djevoirs to 
the queen, or to the ladies. 

Madam, if any service or devoir 

Of a poor errant knight may right your wrnnjn. 

Command it. Beau. Pi. 

Devolute t (de-vO-lut'), v.t To devolve. 

Government was devoluted and brought into the 
priests' Jiands. Poxe. 

Devolution (de-vO-lu'shon), n. [L.L. devo- 
lutio, from L. devolve, devolutum, to roll 
down. See Devolve.] 1. ITie act of roll- 
ing down. ' The devolution of earth upon 
the valleys.' Woodward.— 2. 'The act of 
devolving, transferring, or handing over; 
removal from one person to another; a 
passing or falling upon a successor. 

There never was any devolution to rulers by the 
people of the power to govern them. Brougham. 

8. In Scots law, a term sometimes applied to 
tlie reference made by two or more arbiters 
who differ In opinion to an oversmon or 
umpire to determine the difference; also, 
the falling of a purchase made under articles 
of roup to the next highest offerer, on the 
failure of the highest bidder to find caution 
for payment of the price within the time 
limited by the articles. 

Devolve (dfi-volv'kv.f. pret. App. devolved; 
ppr. devolving. [L. devolvo-—de, and volvo, 
to roll.] 1. To roll down. 

Every hea<llong stream 

Dgvohfes his winding waters to the main. Akenside. 

2. To move from one person to another; to 
deliver over, or from, one possessor to a 
successor. 

Upon the Duke of Ormond the king had wholly 
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devolved cure and dUpositicni of all afl‘ctir!!i In Ire- 
land. Sir IV, Temple, 

Devolve (dfi-volv'), V.i. To roll down 
lienco, to pass from one to another; to fal 
by succession from one possessor to his 
successor. ' Streams that had devolved iiit< 
the rivers below.' Lord. 

Unon ministers, therefore, devolved the entire 
burden of public aflT.tirs. Sir Hrskine May, 

Ills estate is said to h.ave been fifteen hundred a 
year, which by his death devolved to Lonl Sonicr 
villc of Scotland. l/o/insoH. 

Devolvement (de-volv^ment), n. The act of 
devolving. 

Devonian (do-vtVni-an), a. Of or pertain- 
iiiif to Devonshire in EiiKlaiid; speclAcally, 
in geol. a term applied by Murchison to a 
^^roat portion of the palteozoic strata of 
\urth and South Devon, and used by him 
as synonymous with 'old red sandstone,* 
for which term he substituted it, ' because 
the strata of that ai^o in Devonshire litho- 
logically very unlike the old red sandstone 
of Scotlaiitl, Hereford, and the South Welsh 
counties -contain a much more copious and 
rich fossil fauna, and were shown to occupy 
the same intermediate position between the 
Silurian and carboniferous rocks.' Later 
geologists, however, do not use tlie terms 
as idehtical, the conditioiis under which the 
strata were deposited being very different. 
Devonport (de'v<»n-XK)rt), M. A sort of small, 
generally oriiainentaU writing-table, fitted 
up willi (Irawcrs and other conveniences. 
DevOXlBhire Colic (de'von-shir koKik), n. 
A si)ecies of cidic, occasioned by the intro- 
duction of lead into the system, and so 
named from its frc(|uerit occurrence among 
the workers in the lead mines of Devonshire. 
It is also called Painter*8 Colic. 
Devoration(de-v6-ra'shon).n. [See Devour.] 
The act of devouring. Jloliimhed. [Rare.] 
Devotaryt (de-vot'a-ri), ?i. A votary. 'A 
more famous and frequent pilgrimage of 
devota rice. ' Gregor}/. 

Devote (de-v6t'), v.t. pret. & pp. devoted; 
ppr. dr voting. [L. devoveo, devottnn, to vow 
anything to a deity, to devote— intens., 
and voveo, to vow; Fr. dt^vouer. See Vow.j 

1. To appropriate by vow; to set apart or 
dedicate by a solemn act; to consecrate. 

No deluded thing that a mail shall deifote to the 
I.ord. sh.ill be sold or redeemed. Hvery dn/oted 
thing is most holy to the Lord. Lev. xxvii. 38. 

2. To give up wholly; to direct the attention 
wholly or chiefly; to attach; as, to devote 
one’s self to science; to devote ourselves to 
oiir friends, or to their interest or pleasure. 

They ifrrv^/cv/ themselves unto all wickedness. Grrw, 

3. To give up; to resign; as, the city was de- 
voted t(} the flames. 

Aliens were dezvlrd to their rapine and dcsi _ 

/)r. H. More, 

4. To doom; to consign over; as. to devote 
Olio to destruction.— 6. t To execrate; to doom 
to evil. 

Let her, like me, of every joy forlorn, 

Devote the hour when such a wretch was bom. Howe. 

Syn. To addict, apply, dedicate, consecrate, 
resign, destine, doom, consign. 

Devote (de-vot*), a. Devoted; devout. [Rare.] 

Know, then, O child I devote to fates severe, 

The good shall hi^tc thy name, the wise shall fear. 

Crabbe. 

Devote (df^-vot'), n. A devotee. Sandys. 
Devoted (<le-v6t'ed), p. and a. 1. Appro- 
priated by vow; solemnly set apait or efedi- 
cated; consecrated; addicted; given up; 
doomed; consigned. — 2. Ardent; zealous; 
strongly attached. 'The most devoted 
champion.* Macaulay. 

Devotedneee (dc-vdt'ed-nos), n. The state 
of being devoted or given; addietediioss; as, 
devoteSiees to religion. ' A devotednese unto 
God.' Grew. 

Devotee (de-vo-teOi ^ [Fr. divot. See De- 
vote, w.f.j One who is wholly devoted or 
(»ecupicd; a votary; particularly, one given 
wholly to religion; one who is superstitiously 
given to religious duties and ceremonies; a 
bigot. 

A devotee is one of those who disparage religion by 
their indiscrec;r and unreasonable introduction of the 
inentiuti of virtue on all occasions. Spectator. 

Devotement (d($-vc)t'ment), n. The act of 
devoting or appropriating by a vow; the 
state of being devoti>d. 

Her (Iphigenia's) devotefpunt was the demand of 
Apollo. Bp, Hurd. 

Devoter (da-vdt^er), n. One that devotes; 
also, a worshipper. 

Devotion (d^-vtVshon), n. 1. The state of 
being dedicated, consecrated, or solemnly 
sot apart fur a particular purpose.— 2. A 




solemn attention to the Suoreme Being ii: 
worship; a yielding of the heart and affec 
tious to God, with reverence, faith, and 
piety, in religious duties, particularly iu 
prayer and meditation; devoutness. 

There was still a sadness of heart upon her. and i 
depth of devotion, in which lay all her strength. 

Atfskipi. 

3. Something consecrated; an object of de- 
votion. 

As I passed by and beheld your devotions. 

Acts xvii. 23. 

Churches and altars, priests and alt delations. 
Tumbled together into one rude chaos. Beau. GrFl. 

4. Vrayer to the Supreme Being; perform 
ance of religious duties: now generally 
used in the plural; as, a Christian will be 
regular in his devoiioiut. 

An aged, holy man. 

That day and night said his devotion. Spenser. 

5. An act of reverence, respect, or ceremony. 

Whither away so fast? 

Upnti the like deztotiort as yourselves. 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. SHtak. 

6. Ardent love or affection; manifestation 
of such love; attachment manifested by 
constant attention; as, the duke was distin- 
guished by his devotion to the king, and to 
the interest of the nation. 

She . . would often, when they met, 

Sigh fully, or all silent gaze upon him 
Wth siu.h a 6xt dezfotion. that the old man, 

Tho* doubtful, felt the flattery. Tennyson, 

7. Earnestness; ardour; eagerness. 

I le .seeks their hate with greater devotion than they 
can render it him. Shak. 

8. t An act manifesting devotedness or affec- 
tion; a gift. 

You ask devotion like a bashful beggar. Massin/^'er. 
0. t Disposal; power of disposing of; state of 
dependence. 

Arundel Castle would keep that rich corner of the 
country at his majesty's devotion. ClartPidon. 

— Religion, Devotion, Piety^ Sanctity. See 
Religion. —Syn. Ckmsecration, dcvoutiicss, 
religiousness, piety, attachment, affection, 
devotednesB, ardour, eagerness, camestnesB. 
Devotional (de-vo'shon-al), a. Pertaining 
to devotion; used in devotion; suited to 
devotion; os, a devotional posture; devo- 
tional exercises; a devotional frame of mind. 
Devotionaliet, DevoUonletCde-vd'shon-al- 
ist, de-vd'slion-ist), n. A person given to 
devotion; or one superstitiously or formally 
devout. 

It IS but to give a religious turn to his natural sofl- 
ncss, anti you have the complete image of a b'rench 
devottonalist. Coventry. 

Tlicre are cerLain zealous devotionists, which ab- 
hor all set forms and fixed hours of invocation. 

Bf. Hall, 

Devotionally (dd-vo'shon-al-li), aav. Tn a 
devotional manner; towards devotion; as, 
devotionally inclined. 

De votiousneBB t Qt^-vd'Bhus-nes), n. De- 
voutiiess; piety, uaimnond. 

DevotOt (de-vd^to), n. [It.] A devotee. 
J. Spencer. 

Devotort (de-vO'tdr), n. One who rovereucos 
or worships. Beau. FI. 

Devour (dd-vour7,v.f. [L.devoro- de, intens., 
and voro, to eat greedily.] 1. To eat up; to 
eat with greediness; to eat ravenously, as a 
beast of prey or as a hungry man. 

We will say, some evil beast hath drifoured him. 

Gen. X xxvii. 33. 

2. To destroy; to consume with rapidity and 
violence; to annihilate; to waste. 

As soon as this thy son had come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots. Luke xv.jo. 

8. To enjoy with avidity. 

Longing they look, and gaping at the sight, 

Devour her o'er and o'er with vast delight. Dryden. 

Devour (dd-vourO, v.i. To act as a devourer; 
to consume. [Rare.] 

A Are deifoureth before them, and behind them a 
flame buriieth. Joel ii. 3. 

Devourable (dd-vour'a-bl), a. Capable of or 
fit for being devoured. 

Devourer (dd-vour'dr), n. One who devours; 
he who or that which eats, cousumeB, or 
destroys; he that preys on. 
Devoun^(dd-voiir'ihg), p, and a. 1. Bating 
greedily; consuming; wasting; destroying; 
annihilating.— 2. In her. same as ‘Fomuf 
(which see). 

Devouringly (dd-vour^ing-lix adv. In a de- 
vouring manner. 

Devout (de-vouF), a. [Fr. d^vot, devout, and 
devout, devoted; L. aevotue. See Devote, 
v.t] 1. Yielding a solemn and reverential , 
devotiou to God In religious exercises, par- 1 
ticularly in prayer; pious; devoted to reli- 
gion; religious. 


We must be constant and devout in the worship of 
Cod. Rogers, 

The same man was Just and devout. Luke ii. 25. 
Devout men carried Stephen to his burial. 

Acts viii. 2. 

2. Expressing devotion or piety. 

With uplifted hands, and eyes devout. 
Grateful to heaven. Milton, 

3. Sincere; solemn; earnest; as, you have 
my devout wishes for your safety.— 8 YN. 
Holy, pure, religious, prayerful, earnest, 
pious, godly, saintly. 

Devoutt (de-vout*), n. A devotee. Sheldon. 
Devoutflll (de-vout'ful), a. 1. Full of or 
characterized by devoutness; devout.— 
2. Sacred. 

To take her from aii.sterer check of pirents. 

To make her his by most devouffut riglits. Marstopi. 

Devoutless (de-voutles), a. Destitute of 
devotion. 

DevoutlesBUeBB (d^-voutles-nes), n. Want 
of devotion, lip. t\f Chicheeter. 

Devoutly (dS-voutTi), adv. 1. With solemn 
attention and reverence to God; wiUi ardent 
devotion. 

Cast her fair eyes to heaven and prayed devoutly. 

Shak. 

2. Piously; religiously; with pious thoughts. 

One of the wise men having a while attentively and 
devoutly viewed and contemplated this pillar and 
cross, fell down upon his face. Bacon, 

3. Sincerely; solemnly; earnestly. *Acon- 
Buniination devoutly to be wished.' Shak. 

DevoutneBB (de-vout'nes), n. The quality 
or state of being devout. 

Devovet (de-vovO. v.t [L. devoveo. See De- 
vote.] To vow to; to dedicate or destine; 
to devote; to doom to destruction; to des- 
tine for a sacrifice. 

*Twas his own son. whom God and mankind loved. 
His own victorious son whom he dettoved. Cowley. 

DevoWt (de-vou*), V. t. To give up; to devote. 

To the inquiry 

And search of which, your mathematical head 
Hath so devowed itself. B. yonson. 

Devowt (dS-vouO, v.t. To disavow; to dis- 
claim. 

There too the armies angelic devow'd 
Their former rage, and ail to mercy bow'd. 

G. Fletcher. 

Devoyret(de-voirO,n. Devoir; duty. Speneer. 
Dew (dll), n. [A. Sax. de&w. Cog. D. dauw, 
Dan. dug, G. than — dew.] 1. The aqueous 
vapour or moisture which is deposited by 
condensation, especially during the night, 
from tho atmosphere, in the form of minute 
globules, oil the surfaces of bodies when 
they have become colder than the surround- 
ing atmosphere. Dew appears chiefly on 
calm and clear nights. It is never seen on 
nights both cloudy and windy. It is much 
more copiously deposited on horizontal than 
on inclined surfaces. In winter dew becomes 
hoar-frost. 

The dews of the evening most carefully shun. 

Those tears of the sky H>r the loss of the sun. 

Chester/ield* 

I thought for thee. I thought for all 
My gamesome imps that round me grew. 

The dervs of blessing heaviest fall 

Where care falls too. yean Ingelow. 

2. Anything which falls lightly, or so as to 
refresh. ' *rhe golden dew of sleep.' Shak. 

That churchni.in bears a bounteous mind indeed; 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 

Ills dews fall everywhere. Shak. 

3. Dsed as on emblem of freshness, because 
it is visible only In the early moiiiing, when 
all is suggestive of freshness and youth. 

Pair>haircd, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon com- 
plexion. 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty thereof. 

Lon^ellow. 

Dew (dtl), v.t To wet with dew; to moisten: 
to bedew. * Dewed with showery drops.' 
Tennyeon. 

Dewt(df]), a. Due. 'With reverence deti;.' 
Speneer. 

Dewt (duL n. Duty. Speneer. 

Dewan (ufl-anO. n. In the East Indies, the 
head officer of finance and revenue. 
Dawaimy (dfi-an'ni), n. [Hind.] An Indian 
court for trying revenue and other civil 
causes. 

Dewberry (dfi^bd-ri), n. The popular name 
of the Huhue eceeiue, a bramble which grows 
in woods, thickets, hedges, and the borders 
of fields. The fniit is black, with a bluish 
bloom, and of an agreeable acid taste, and 
bears the same name. 

Dew-Olaw (dfilcla}, n. One of the bones or 
little nails oehind a deer's foot; tho upper- 
most claw in a dog's foot, smaller than the 
rest, and not touching the ground. * Some 
cut off the dew-clawB,^ Stonehenge, 


ch, e^aiu; th, Sc. loeft; g, go; j, job; h, Ft. ton; ng, sing; th, fAen; tli, CAin; w, trig; wh, uAig; zh, azure.— See Ksr. 
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Dewdrop (du'drop), n. A drop of dew, 
which sparkles at suurise; a spangle of dew. 

Hyes 

Of microscopic powers that could discern 
The population of a drwdrop, Motitgomery^ 

Dawfail (du'fal). n. The falling of dew, or 
the tiino when dew begins to fall. 
Dewiness (du'i-nes), n, state of being dewy. 
Dewitt (tie- wit')i V. t. [After two Dutch states- 
men named De Witt, opponents of the Prince 
of Orange, massacred in 1072 by the mob, 
without subsequent inquiry.] To murder; 
to assassinate. [Rare. ] 

One writer, in a pniiijihlet which produced a great 
sens.ition, e^>rcsscd his wonder that the people had 
not, when Tourville w’hs rifling victf>riniis in the 
Channel, /^m/i/Z/'^the iioiijuring prcl.itcs. Macaulay. 

Dewlap (du'lap), n. [Dew, and lap, to lick.] 

1. The fold of skin that hangs from the 
throat of oxen and cows, which laps or licks 
the dew in grazing.— 2. The flesh on the 
throat become flactrfd with age. 

And when she drinks against her lips I boh. 

And on the withered dewlap pour tne ale. Shak. 

Dewlapt (diVlapt), a. Furnished with a 
dewlap, or similar appendage. 

Nfountaineers 

Dewlapt like bulls, whose throats had hanging at 'em 
W.ilh:ts of flesh. Shak. 

Dew-point (diVpoint), n. The d€!giee indi- 
cated by the thermometer when dew begins 
to be deposited, it varies with the degree 
of the humidity of the atmosphere. The 
more humid the atmosphere, the less the 
difference between its temperaturo and that 
of the dew-point, and vice versa. When 
the air is saturated with moisture ami any 
colder body brought into c<intact with it, 
deposition of moisture or dew immediately 
takes place on its surface. 

Dew-rettlna (dii'ret-ing). n. Tu agri. the 
spreading of hemp or flax on grass to expose 
it to the action of dew, which expedites the 
separation of the flbre from the feculent 
matter. 

Dew-stone (du'ston), n. A species of lime- 
stone in Nottinghanisliire, which collects a 
large quantity of dew on its surface. 
Dew-worm (du'w^rm), n. The common 
earth-worm (Lumhricus terrestris). 

Dewy (du'i). a. l. of or pertaining to dew. 

'Tts a morning pure and sweet. 

And a dnay splendour falls 

On the little flower. Tennysoft. 

2. Partaking of the nature or appearance of 
dew ; like dew; as, dewy tears. 

A de7vy mist 

Went up and watered all tlie gmund. Milton. 

3. Moist with, or os with, dew; as, dewy 
flelds. 

Ills d4ruy locks distilled 
Ambrosia. Milton. 

4. Accompanied with dew; abounding In 
dew. * Dewy eve.' Milton. — b. Falling 
gently, or refreshing, like dew. ‘ Dewy sleep , 
ambrosial.* Cowper.— d. In bot. appearing | 
as if covered with dew. 

DexlariflB (deks-i a^rl-e), n. A family of dip- 
terous insects (flies), of inoffensive habits, 
and usually seen on flowers. 

Dexter (deks'h^r), a. [L. dexter, akin to 
Gr. dexios, 8kr. dakeha, on the right hand. ] 
Pertaining to or situated on the right hand; 
right as opposed to left ; as, the dexter side 
of a shield. 

On sounding wings a deader 
eagle flew. Pope. 

The dexfer side of the es- 
cutcheon IS Opposite to the left 
hand ... of the person who 
looks thereon. F.ncyc. Frit. 

— Dexter chief, point, in 
her. a point in the right 


hand upper corner of the 

shioUI, beinij In the »lexter Dexter chief 

extremity of the chief, as point. 

A in the cut. 

Daxterlty (dcks-te'ri-ti), n. [L. dexteritan, 
from dexter, right, fit, prompt.] 1. Ability 
to use the right hand more readily than the 
left; right-handeiliiess. 

Dexterity appears to be confined to the hiim.sn 
race, for the monkey tribes use the right and left 
limbs iiidiscriininutely. Lancet, 

2. Suppleness of limbs; adroitness; activity; 
expertness; skill; that readiness in perfonn- 
ing an action which proceeds from experi- 
ence or practice, united with activity or 
quick motion; as, a man handles an instru- 
ment or eludes a thrust with dexterity. 

Dexterity of hand, even in common trades, cannot 
be acquired without itiiich practice and experience. 

A. Smith. I 

3. Readiness of mind or mental faculties, as 
in contrivance, or inventing means to ac- 


complish a purpose; promptness in devising 
expodicutB; <|uickness and skill in managing 
or conducting a scheme of operations; as, 
the negotiation was conducted with dexte- 
rity. 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art and 
dexterity. South. 

Syn. Adroitness, activity, exx>ertness, art, 
skill, ability, address, tact, cleverness, faci- 
lity, aptness, aptitude. 

Dexterous, Dextrous (deks't^r-us, deks'- 
trus), a. 1. Able or disposed to use the right 
hand in preference to the left; right-handed. 

2. Ready and expert in the use of the body 
and limbs; skilful and active in manual 
employment; adroit; active; i*eady; as, a 
dexterous hand; a dexterous workman. 

For both their dexfrous hands the lancc could wield 

Pope. 

3. Ready in the use of the mental faculties 
prompt in contrivance and management 
expert; c|uick at inventing expedients; as, 
a dexterous manager. 


a dexterous manager. 

The dexterous Capuchins never choose to preach 
on the life and inir.'iclcs of a saint, until they, have 
awakened the devotional feelings of their auditors by 
exhibitii^ some relic of him, a tnre.ad of his garment, 
a lock ufiiis hair, or a drop of his blood. Macaulay. 

4. Skilful; artful; done with dexterity; as, 
dexterous management. * Dexterous sleights 
of hand.* Trench.-— SYS. Adroit, active, ex- 
pert, skilful, clever, able, ready; apt. 
Dexterously, Dextrously (deksa^r-us-ll, 
deks^tnis-li), adv. With dexterity; expertly; 
skilfully; artfully; adroitly; promptly. 
Dexterousness, Dextrousness (deksT^r 
us-ncs, deks'tnis-nes), n. Dexterity; adroit 
ness. 

Dextrad (deks'trad), ado. In rtted. towards 
the dextral aspect, as of the body; towards 
the right of the mesial plane. Barclay. 
[Rsire.] 

Itoxtral (dekB'tml), a. Right, as opposed to 
left, sir T. Browne. — Dextral shell, in 
conch, a shell which has its convolutions 
from right to left when tlie mouth Is turned 
downward: opposed to sinistral shell. 
Dextrallty (deks-traTi-ti), n. The state of 
being on tne right side. 

Dextdne (deks^trinX n. [From L. dexter, 
light os opposed to left. ] (Co II lo Ok.) The 
soluble or gummy matter into which the 
interior substance of starch globules is con- 
vertible by diastase or by (‘ertain acids. It 
is remarkable for the extent to which it 
turns the plane of polarization to the right 
hand, whence its name. Its compusitioii is 
the same as that of starch. By the action 
of hot diluted acids, or of an infusion of 
malt, dextrine Is Anally converted intogrnpo- 
sugar. It is wlilte, insipid, and without 
smell. It is a good substitute for gum-arabic 
in medicine. 

Dextro-compound (deks'trd-kom-pound), 
7i. In chem. a compound body which causes 
the tilane of a ray of polarized light to rotate 
to tne right. Dextrine, dextro-glucose, tar- 
taric acid, malic acid, cinchonine, are dex- 
tro-compounds. 

Dextro-gluoOBe (deks'trO-glu-kos), n. In 
chem. ordinary glucose or granular sugar, 
called also grape, fruit, honey, starch, dia- 
betic, urine, chestnut, and rag sugar, accord- 
ing to its origin. It has its name from its 
property of turning the plane of polarization 
to the light. It occurs abundantly in sweet 
fruits, honey, many animal tissues and 
liquids, as the liver, amniotic and allantoic 
liquors, the blood, the chyle, the yolk and 
white of hens' eggs, in urine, and in unnat- 
urally large quantity in diabetic urine. It 
is said to occur in certain fern-impressions 
from the clay-slate of Petit Cosur of Savoy. 
Dextro-gsrrate (deks-trA-jlriat), a. [From 
dexter, and gyrate (which see).] Causing to 
turn to warns the right hand; as, dextro- 
gyrate crystal, that is, a crystal which in 
circular polarization turns rays of light to 
the right. 

If the analyzer (a ftUce of quarU) has to be turned 
towards the right, so as to cause the colours to suc- 
ceed each other In their natural order— red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet — the piece of 
quartz is called right-handed or dextro-eyrate. 

Kodioeii. 

Dextrorse, Dextroreal (deks-trors*. deks- 
trors'al), a. [Foimed from L. adv. aextror- 
sum, towards the right side, contr. from 
dextroversum— dexter, right, and vormm, 
for versum, versus, in the direction of, from 
verto, versutn, to turn.] Rising from right 
to left, as a spiral line, helix, or climhlng- 
plant. 

Dextroae (delu^trOsX n, (CisHisO«.) A 
name for grape-sugar, so called from Its 


solution rotating the piano of polarization 
of a ray of light to the right. 

Dextrous, a. See Dextkuous. 

Dey (da), n. [Turk. diU, a maternal uncle; 
hence, a title applied by the Janizaries to 
a pci*son of mature or advanced age, and 
more speciflcally to their coiumandor, who 
frequently came to the paslmship or re- 
gency of a pruvinco.] The title of the old 
governors or sovereigns of Algiers, I'unis, 
and Tripoli, under the protection of the 
Sultan or Turkey. 

Dey,tDeyet(da),n. [See Dairy.] A female, 
soinctimes a male, servant who had the 
charge of the dairy and all things pertaining 
to it; a female servant in general. Chaucer. 
Deye,t V.i. To die. Chaucer. 

D^er,t n. A dyer. Chaucer. 

D.r. Abbreviatioufor (/#/(? /wor Jidci.defeudcp 
of the faith. 

D.O. Abbreviation for Dei gratia, by the 
grace of God. 

Dhole (dol), n. The (Cingalese name for the 
wild dog of India (Canis dukhunensis), in 
size between a wolf and jackal, and of a rich 
bay colour. It hunts in packs, and runs 
down aliriust every animal except the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros. 

DhoU (dol), n. The Indian naino for Cytisus 
Cajan, or pigeon-pea, a kind of pea supplied, 
dried and split, in India to the navy. 
Dhoney, Dhony (dd'ni). n. same as Doni. 
Dhotee, Dhoty oloTe, do'ti), 71 . A long 
narrow strip of cotton or gauze sonietiine.s 
oniaineiited with a silk bonier, worn by the 
male Hindus instead of pantaloon <. 

Dhow (dou). n. An Arab vessel, generally 
with one mast, from 150 to 250 tons burden, 
employed in mercuiitile trading, and also in 



Slave Dhow, east co.isi of Afric.*!, 

carrying slaves from the east roast of Africa 
to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

Dhu, Dubh (du). [Gael.] A common cle- 
ment in Celtic place and personal names, 
signifying black, as Dublin (Dubh linn), tho 
black pool; Dhu Loch, the ))lack loch; Ro- 
derick Dhu, the black Roderick. 

Dhurra, Dourah (du'ra), n. [Ar. duraw.] 
Indian millet, the seed of Sorghum vulgare, 
after wheat the chief cereal crop of the 
Mediterranean region, and largely used in 
those countries by the labouring classes for 
food. Varieties are grown in many parts of 
Africa. It is imported into this country 
from tho Levant. Tn Nubia it is used for 
currency. See M f llrt. 

Di-. [Gr. di, die, twice.] A common Greek 
prefix meaning twofold or <loulile; as, dipter- 
ous, two- winged; diptych, a tablet folded 
ill two loaves; diarchy, government by two. 
In chemical words, preflxei< to a radicle 
occurring in any compound it denotes that 
the compound contains two atoms of the 
radicle; thus, dichloride of tin contains two 
atoms of chlorine and one of tin; dioxide of 
tin, two atoms of oxygen and two of tin. 
D1-, Dia-. [Gr. dia, through.] A prefix in 
words derived from the Greek, which in 
some words signifies through, by, or through- 
out, in others division or diversity. Some- 
times it appears to bo merely intensive, in- 
creasing the nositive meaning of the word. 
Di*, Dlfl-, Dlf-. [L. dis, asunder, apart.] A 
frequent prefix implying separation, distri- 
bution, and the like; as, divide, diirrupt, 
differ. 


Diabase (dra-b&s), n. [Prefix di, two (in 
this worn with an erroneous form), and 
6aM— rock with two bases. ] Diorite; i^een- 
Btone: a name given by Broiigniart, but 
afterwards abandoned by him. 

Diabaterial (dra-b&-te*4i-al), a. [Or. dia- 
batHria (hisra}, offerings before crossing tlie 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgll; me, met, bCr; pine, pin; uOte, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; . oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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bonlera, from diahamn. See Diabktes.] 
rassIiiK beyond the borders of a place. 
BiHford, 

Diabetes (dl-a-be'tez), n. [Or. diabftSs, from 
diabatn6, to pass through— and baitio, 
to go or pass.] In tnod. a disease character- 
izeii by groat augmentation and often mani- 
fiist alteration In the secretion of urine. 
There are two varieties; the one is merely a 
superabundant discharge of ordinary urine, 
aiitl is termed diattetfin uiftipidiut ; in the 
oilier the urine has a sweet taste, and con- 
tains abundance of a peculiar saccharine 
matter (diabetic sugar); this variety is called 
diabeteM mellituH. This disease usually at- 
tacks persons of a dehilitated constitution 
towards the decline of life, and generally 
without any obvious cause. Thirst and a 
v(»raciou8 appetite are its first symptoms; 
the urine gradually increases in quantity; 
and then there is a sense of weight and 
uneasiness in the loins, emaciation, (edemat- 
ous legs, and hectic fever. 

Diabetic, Diabetical (di a-b^t'ik, di-a-bet;- 

ik-al), a. Pertaining to diabetes.— 
sugar (( •« llviOfl. i^O), the sweet principle 
of diabetic urine. It is identi(*al with starch- 
sugar, grape-sugar, sugar of fruits, i&c., the 
name common to all of which is dextro- 
glucose. See DexTIIO-OLIICOSE. 

Diablerie, Diablery (dl-a'blft-ri). n. [Fr. dwi- 
hfi’i ie ] 1. Mischiei ; wickedness ; devilry. 
Craig. 2. Incantation; sorcery; witchcraft. 
Clarice. 

Diabolic, Diabolical (di-a-boPik, dl-a-boP- 
ik-al), a. [L. dUibolm, the devil. See DEVIL. ] 
Devilish; pertaining to the devil; partaking 
of the qualities of the devil; hence, infernal; 
inTfiioiis; atrocious; nefarious; outrageously 
wic.kcil; as, a diabolical temper; a diabolical 
scheme or action. 

Diabolically (di-n-bnl'ik-al-li). adw In a 
diabolical manner; very wickedly; nefari- 
ously. 

Diabolicalness (di-a-boPik-al-nes), n. The 
state or (|uality of being diabolical; devilish- 
ness; outrageoiisncss; atrocity. Warton. 
Diabolify (di-a-boPi-fi), v.t To ascribe dia- 
1 lolical i{ uali tics to. f Hare. ] 

Tlift T.iilher.in (turns) against the Calvinist, and 
diAbolififs him. Farindon, 

Diabolism (di-ab'ol-izm), n. 1. The actions 
of the devil; conduct worthy of a devil. 

* Guilty of diabolism/ Sir T. Browne.— 
2. Po.sse.ssion by the devil. ‘The farce of 
diabolisms and exorcisms.* Warbnrton. 
Dlabolize (di-ab'oMz). v.t To render dia- 
liolical or devilish. Kclee. Ben. [Rare.] 
Diabrosis (di-a-bro'sis), n. [Or. , corrosion - 
dia, intens., and hibroskd, to eat] In surg. 
the action of corrosive suhstanoes. which 
pfisscss a property intermediate between 
caustics and cscharotics. 

Diacatbolicon (di^a-ka-thoT'ik-on), n. fGr. 
dia, and katholikos, universal.] A kind of 
purgative medicine: so called from its gene- 
ra] usefulness. 

Diacaustio (di-a-kas'tik), a. [Or. prefix dia, 
through and K. caustic from Gr. kaustikos, 
from kaiii or kad, to burn or inflame.] In 
math, belonging to a species of caustic curves 
formed liy refraction. If rays Pwi. issuing 
from a luminous point P, bo refracted by 



the curve A m ii. so that the sines of incidence 
are to the sines of refraction in a given ratio; 
the curve coil, which touches all the re- 
fracted rays, is called the diacauetie curve 
or caustic by refraction. See Caustic. 

The principle, being once established, wns applied 
tf» atmospheric refractions, optical instruments, 
ciUisfic curves (that is, the curves of intense light 
produced by refraettou), and to various other cases. 

n'/tetvei/. I 

DlaoaustiO (dl-a-kgs'tik), n. 1. In med that 
wliich is caustic, or burns by refraction, as 
the sun's ra^’s concentrated by a double con- 
vex lens, sometimes employed to cauterize 
an ulcer.— 2. A diacaustlc curve. See the 
adjective. 

Diachylon, Diachylum (dl-a1ci-lon, dl-a'- 
ki-lum), w. [Or. diachylos, very Juicy— dfa, 
througn, and chylos. Juice.] In med. an 

ch, cAain; dh, Sc. locA; g, go; J,iob; 


emollient plaster originally composed of tin 
Juices of herbs, but now made by beating 
together oHvc-oll and finely pounded lith- 
arge. It is used for curing ulcers, and is tho 
basis of most officinal plasters. 

Diachynut (di-a'ki-ma), n. [Or. dia, and 
chyina, liquid.] In bot the parenchyma, or 
gi*een cellular matter of leaves. 
l^COnal (dI-ak^oii-al), a. [L. diacoiivs, Gr. 
dmkonos, a deacon.] Administering by as- 
siduous offices; portaining to a deacon. 
Diaconate (di-ak^on-at), n. l. The office or 
dignity of a deacon.— 2. A body of deacons. 
Diaconate (di-ak'on-atX e. Superintended 
or managed by deacons. 'One great diaco 
nate church. ' Gcmlwin, 

Diacope (df-a'ko-pe), n. [Or. diakope, a 
cutting in two, a notch, a cleft- duv, and 
kopto, to cut. ] 1. In gram, tmesis; a cutting 
a word in two and inserting one or more 
words between them; as, 'of whom be thou 
ware.*—'!. A genus of fishes of the section 
Acanthopterygii and family Percidte, dis- 
tinguished from other genera of the family 
by a notch at the lower part of the preoper- 
culum, to which a projecting tubercle is 
attached. Many large and beautiful species 
of this genus inhabit the Indian seas. Some 
of them are upwards of 3 feet long. 
Diacoustic (di-a-kous'tik), a. (Gr. diakouo, 
to hear — dia, and akoud, to hear.] Pertain- 
ing to tho science or doctrine of refracted 
iwjunds. 

Diacouatica (di-a-kous'tiks), n. [See adjec- 
tive.] The science or doctrine of refracted 
sounds; the consideration of the properties 
of sound refracted by passing through differ- 
ent mediums. Called also IHa^thonics. 
Diacritical, Diacritic (di-a-knt'ik-al. di-a- 
ki'it'ik), a. [Gr. diakritikos, able to distin- 
guish, from diakrinO, to separate— dia, and 
krind, to separate. ] That separates or dis- 
tinguishes; distinctive; m, a diacritical point. 
— Diaeritical mark, a mark used in some 
languages to distinguish letters which are 
similar in form. Thus, in the German run- 
ning-hand the letter u is written thus, il, to 
distinguish it from n. 

Diadelph C<i^'a-dolf), n. [Or. di for die, 
twice, and adelphos, a brother.] In bot. a 
plant tho stamens of which are united into 
two bodies or bundles by their filaments. 
Diadelphia (dl-a-derfi-a), n. pi. The name 
given by Linmeiis to his seventeenth class 
of plants. It consists chiefly of leguminous 
genera. 

Dladelphous, Diadelphian ( di-a-deirus, 
dl-a-delf M-an ), a. 

In bot. having its 
stamens united in 
two bundles by 
their filaments, tho 
bundles being 
equal or unequal ; DiaclcIpho«s .St.imens of 
CTOUped together tOuCoria. 

in two bundles; as, 

dladelphous stamens. In papilionaceous 
flowers, out of ten stamens nine are often 
united while one (the posterior one) is free. 
Diadem (dfa-dem), n. [Gr. diadf nia, from 
diadeO, to gird— dia, and dcO, to bind.] 
1. Anciently, a head-band or fillet w'oru 
by kings as a badge of royalty. It was 
made of silk, linen, or W'ool, and tied round 
the temples and forehead, the ends being 
tied behind and let fall on the neck. It 
was usually white and plain; sometimes 


I, Parthian Diadctn. a. Jewelled Diadem of Con- 
stantine.— From an<.ient coins. 

embroidered with gold or set with penrls 
and precious stones.— 2. Anything worn on 
the head as a mark or badge of royalty; a 
crown. 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

They crown'd him long ago 
On a tfirone of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 

With a diadem of snow. Byron. 

8. Supremo power; sovereignty. Druden.^-- 
4 . In her. an arch rising from the nm of a 
crown, and sometimes of a coronet, and 
uniting with other arches to form a centre 
which serves, in tho case of a crown, to sup- 
port tho globe and cross or fleur-de-lis as a 
crest. 

fi, Fr. ton; ng. sin^; TH, fAen; th, fAin; 


Diadem (dPa-dem), v.t To adorn with or 
as with a diadem; to crown. * Diademed 
with rays divine.* Pape. [Rare.] 
Diadem-spider (di'a-dem-spf-d^r), n. A 
name sometimes given to the eoniinon gar- 
den-spider, perhaps from the markings upon 
the dorsal surface of its abdomen. See 
Garden-spider. 

Diadexls (dl-a-deks'is), n. [Gr. diadexis, a 
taking from another, from diadechomai, to 
receive.] In pathol. a transformation of a 
disease into another, differing from the 
former both in its nature and seat. 
Diadromt (dPa-drom), n. [Gr. diadromos, a 
running through— dia, through, and drmnos, 
a running.] A course or passing; a vibra- 
tion; the time in wliich the vibration of a 
pendulum is performed. 

A philoso[)hical foot one third of a pcndnliini, whose 
diadrofns, in the latitude of forty-five degrees, are 
ec;ual to one second of time, or a sixtieth of a minute. 

Dissresis, Dieresis (dl-e're-sis or di-eTc-sis), 
n. [Gr. diairesis, from diaireO, to divide — 
dia, and haired, to take, to seize.] Separ- 
ation, particularly of one syllable into two; 
also the mark " : which sl^flcs a division, 
as in naif; dialysis. 

DiaglyphlC (di-a-glirik), a. [Gr. dia, and 
glypho, to curve.] A term applied to sculp- 
ture, engraving, Ac., in which the objects 
are sunk into tlie general surface. 

Diagnose (di-ajg-nos'), v.t. pret. & pp. diag- 
nosed; ppr. diagnosing. [See Diagnosis.] 
In pathol. to distinguish; to discriniinate; 
to ascertain from syniptonis the true nature 
and seat of, as a disease. 

Diagnosis (df-ag-no'sis), n. [Gr. diagndsis, 
fnim diagigndskd, to distinguish.] Scientific 
discrimination of any kind; a short distinc- 
tive description, as of plants; more specifi- 
cally, in med. tlie discrimination of diseases 
their distinctive marks or symptoms. 
Tills is one of the most important branches 
of medical knowledge. 

Diagnostio (di-ng-nos'tik), a. [Gr. diagnds- 
tikos, able to distinguish, from <7iVir;i>;n/5#Aro— 
dia, ATidgigndskd, to know.] Distinguishing; 
characteristic; indicating tho nature of a 
disease 

Diagnostic (di-ag-nos'iik), n. 1. Tho sign or 
symptom by which a disease is known or 
distinguished from others. Diagnostics are 
of two kinds— the adjunct, or such as are 
common to several diseases; and the special 
or pathogtiamcmie, which always attend Uie 
disease, and distinguish it from all others. 

2. pi. The department of medicine consist- 
ing in the study of the symptoms by wliich 
one disease is distinguished from another; 
symptomatology. 

But Radcliffe, who, with coarse manners and little 
book learning, had raised himself to the first practice 
in London cTiicfly by liis rare skill in dtaj^fios/irs, 
uttered the more alarming woids — small-pox. 

Afacati/ay. 

Diagnosticate (dl-ag-nosTfk-at), v.t To 
diagnose (wliich see). 

Diagometer (dl-ag-oin'e-t^r), n. [Gr. diagd, 
to conduct, and metron, a measure.] An 
electrical apparatus used by Rousseau for 
ascertaining the conducting power of oil, as 
a means of detecting its adulteration. It 
consists of a dry pile, by means of which a 
current is passed through the oil, and the 
strength of the current is determined b^ a 
magnetized needle. Want of conducting 
power diminishes tho current, and there- 
fore the deviation of the needle. 

Diagonal (di-ag'on-al), a. [Gr. diagdnios, 
from angle to angle— dia, and gdnia, an 
angle or comer.] 1. In geenn. extending 
from one angle to the opposite of a (luad- 
lilatcral figure, and dividing it into two 
equal parts.— 2. Being in an angular di- 
rection. — Diagonal scale, a scale which 
consists of a set of parallel lines drawn 
on a ruler, with lines crossing them at 
right angles and at equal distances. One 
of these eotial divisions, namely, that at 
the extremity of the ruler, is subdivided 
into a number of equal parts, and lines are 
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Diagonal Scale. 


drawn through the points of dhision ob- 
liquely across the parallels. With the help 
of the compasses such a scale facilitates the 

w, teig; wh, trAig; zh, arure.— See KB1\ 
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laying down of lines of any required length 
to the 200th part of an ineh. 

Diagonal (dl-ag^on-al), n. \ngeom. a right 
line drawn between 
the opposite angles 
of a quadrilateral 
figure, as a siiuare or 
)>arallelograin, and 
dividing it into two 
equal parts. It is 
aoinetiinea called the 
Diam^trr, and soinetinies the DUimetml. 
Diagonally (iii ag'on-al-li), adv. In a diago- 
nal diroetion. 

Diagonialt (di-a-go'ni-al), a. Diagonal; dia- 
m^rioal. ‘ contraries.' Milton, 
Diagonous (di-a^on-us), a. In hot having 
four comers. 

Diagram (di'a-gram). n. f(»r. diagrammn, 
that which is marked out by lines— efia, and 
grapho, to write.] 1. In geoin. a figure, 
lirawing, or scheme delineated for the pur- 
pose of demon- 
strating the pro- 
perties of any 
figure, as a 
square, triangle, 
circle, ifec. — 2. 

Any illustrative 
figure; csnecial- 
ly, one wherein 
the outlines arc 
exclusively or 
chiefly ilelinealed: nn illustrative table ex- 
hibiting the outline.^ of any subject. Such 
diagrams are now much used by public lec- 
turers and in ediKvational works.— 3. In 
aav.ient music, a table representing all the 
Bountls of the system ; a musical scale. 
Diagrammatic (di'a-gram-mat"ik), a. Per- 
taining * 01 * relatb)g to, or partaking of the 
nature of, a diagram; represented by means 
of a diagram; eonsi!»ting of a diagram. 

Aristotle muloutjtcvlly luid in his eye, when he dis- 
c’riiiiin.itc-s the sylh>gistic terms, a c.i*rtain 
mafic contrast of tho hgurcs. Sir //'. Hamilton, 

Diagrammatically («U'a-jfram-njat"ik-al- 
li). adv. Aftar the mauner of a diagraia. 

For the first syllogistic figure, the terms, without 
authority from Aristotle, are dia)*rammaticatiy 
pUcecl upon a level. Sir Ir. Hamilton. 

Dlagraph (dl'a-graf), n. [Or. dia, ami graphs, 
to describe.] An instrument h)r reprodu- 
cing, without its being necessary to know 
drawing or prospective, the figure of objects 
before the eyes. 

Diagraplilc, Diagraphical (di-a-graf'ik, 
di-a-grarik-al), a. [Gr. dia, and grapho, to 
descrilx?.] Descriptive. 

DiaCTaphics (dl-a-grafiks), 71 . Tho art of 
dcfugn or ilrawing. 

Dial (di'al), n. [L.L. dialis, daily, from L. 
dies, a day.] 1. An instruincrit for showing 
the hour of the day from the shadow tlirown 
by a stiln or gnomon upon a graduated sur- 
face. When the shadow is cast by the sun 
it is called a sun-dial (which see).— 2. I'he 
face of a watch, clock, or other timekeeper, 
on which the time of the day is indicated. - - 

3. t A clock; a watch. 

He drew a dial from his poke ; 

And looking on it with lack-1 usf re eye, 

Savs, very wisely, * It is ten o’clock ; ' 

* Thus we may quoth he, ‘ how tlie world wags.* 

ShaT. 

4. A miner’s compass. Wright -5. Any plate 
or face on which a pointer or index revolves, 
moves backwards and forwards, or oscil- 
lates, marking revolutions, pressure, <fec.. 
according to the nature of the machinery of 
which it forms part; as. the dial of a steam- 
gauge, gas-meter, or telegraphic instruineiit. 

■ 'Nifftit or nocturnal dial, an instrument for 
showing the hour by the shadow of the moon. 
Such instnimcnts may l)e constructed rela- 
tive to the motions of the moon; or the hour 
may be found by calculation from the moon's 
shadow on a sun-dial. 

Dial (di'al), v.t pret. A pp. dialled; ppr. 
dialling. 1. To measure with, or as with, a 
dial; to indicate upon, or as upon, a dial. 

* Hours of that true time which is dialled in 
heaven.' Talfourd. — 2. In inining, to sur- 
vey by means of a dial. 

Dilu0Ct (dTa-lekt), n. [Gr. dialekton, conver- 
sation, speech, from dialegti, to converse— 
dia, and lego, to speak; Fr. dialecte.] 1. The 
form or idiom of a language peculiar to 
a province or to a limited re^on or people, 
as distinguished from the literary lan- 
guage of tho whole people, and consist- 
ing chiefly In differences of orthography 
or pronunciation. Tho Greek langoage is I 
remarkable for four dialects— the Attic, 
Ionic, Doric, and Kolic. A dialect is the • 



Diagram. 



branch of a parent language, with such 
I local modifications as time, accident, and 
revolutions may have Introduced among 
descendants of the same stock or family 
living in separate or remote situations. Hut 
in regaril to a large portion of words many 
languages which are considered as <ii.stinct 
are really dialects of one common tongue. 
In many cases dialects exhibit more accu- 
rately tho ancient form of this common 
tongue, and are less corrupted or modi- 
fied than the literary language.— 2. Lau- 
giiogo; speech or inaiiiier of speaking. 

If the conferring of a kindness did not bind the 
person upon whom it w.is conferred, to the returns 
of gratitude, why, in the univers:d dialect of the 
world, are kindnesses still called obligations 7 South. 

SvN.Laiiguogc, tongue, speech, Idiom, pliras- 
eology. 

Dialectal (di-a-lek'tal), a. Same as Dialectic. 
Dialectic, Dialectical (di-a-iek'tik, iii-a- 
lek'tik-al), a. 1. rertainliig to a dialect or 
dialects; not radical. -2. Lomcal; aigumen- 
tal. — • Dialectical subtleties. ^ Bugle, 
Dialectic, n. See DIALECTICS. 
DialeoUcally j[di-a-lek^tik-aMi), adv. In the 
manner of a dialect. 

Dialectician (dt'a-lek-ti^^shan), n. One 
skilled in dialccdics; a logician; a reasoner. 
Dialectics, Dialectic (df-a-lek'tiks, di a-lek'- 
tik), 71, [Gr. dialektike (teehne), the act of dis- 
cussing, from See Dialect.] 1. (In 
the first form.) The name given to the art of 
reasoning or disputing, or that branch of 
logic which teaches the niles and modes of 
reasoning, or of distinguishing truth from 
error; the method of investigating the truth 
by analysis; also, the science of ideas or 
of the nature and laws of being. Later it 
came to signify the art of using forms of 
reasoning so as to make fallacies laiss for 
truth; word-fence. — 2. (Also in the first 
fonn.) The logic of probabilities, usnpposed 
to the doctrine of demonstration and scien- 
tific deduction. -3. flu the second form.) In 
KanVs philos. the logic of appearance, ns 
distinguished from universal logic;, or that 
which teaches us to excite appearance or 
illusion. As logical or formal, it treats of 
the sources of error and illusion, and the 
mode of destroying them; as transcenden- 
tal, it is ilic exposure of the natural and 
unavoidable illusion that arises from human 
reason itself, w'hich is ever iiiclimfd to look 
upon phenomena as things in themselves, 
and Cognitions a priori as properties ad- 
hering to these things, and in siic;h way to 
form the super-sensible, according to this 
itSsumed cognition of things in themselves. 

We termed Dialectic in general a luj^ic of appt:.-ir- 
.'incc. This c|o«»H not sigimy ;i doctrine of |ir<»b.tbi- 
lity; for prnb.^bility is truth, only co^iux^mI u^)on in- 
sufllcicut grounds, and though the information it gives 
us is unperfecl, it is not thcrtjforc dcccirfni. 

Kant, translated (ty Metklejohn. 

4. (Also in the second form.) The method 
of dividing and subdividing, dissecting and 
analyzing a topic, so that we may be directed 
to the various lines of argument by which 
it may bo approached, investigated, de- 
fended, or attacked: contrasted with logic, 
whose province it is to criticise these argu- 
ments, BO as to reject tho sophiBlical. and 
allow their exact wciglit to the solid. Taylor. 

Art does not analyze, or abstract, or classify, or 
generalize; it docs not lay bare the mcchanisni of 
tliought, or evolve by the process of a rigid diatcrtic 
the secret order and .system of nature bikI history. 

Dr. Caird, 

Dialectology (dra-ick-t<»ro-ji), 71 . niat 
branch of philology which examines (ho 
nature and relations of dialects. Beck. 
[Rare.] 

Dialector (cira-lek-t^r), n. One skilled in 
dialectics. 

Diallst (dTal-ist), n. A constructor of dials; 
one skilled in dialling. 

DltOlage (dVal-aJ or di-aria-jd), n, [Or. 
diallag^, an interchange, difference— dta, 
and allassii, to make other than it is, to 
change.] A silico-magnesian mineral of a 
lamellar or foliated structure. Its sub-spe- 
cies are green diallage, hypersthene, and 
bronzite. The meialloidal sub-species is 
called schillersteiii, or schillor spar. It forms 
diallage rock, and outers Into serpentine. 
Dlallage (dl-aria-Je), n. [See previous en- 
tiy.] inthet a figure o1 speech by which 
arguments are placed In various points of 
view, and then brought to bear all upon 
orie^lnt. 

Dlallelt (dFal-lel), a. Meeting and inter- 
secting, as lines; crossing; not parallel. 
Ash. 

DlalUag (dl'al-ing), n. The a^ of construct- 


' ing dials; the science which explains tho 

S rinciplcs of measuring time by tlie suii- 
ial.— Dialluig lines or scale, graduated lines 
j placed on rulers, or the edges of ouadrants 
i and other instruments, to facilitate the 
! construction of dials.- -Dta/Z'/ru/ sphere, an 
iiistrunient made of brass, with several .semi- 
circles sliding over each other up^iii a mov- 
able horizon, serving to demonstrate the 
nature of spherical triangles, as well as t«) 
give the true idea of drawing «lials on all 
8oi*ts of planes. 

Dial-lock (di'iil-lok), n. A lock provided 
with one or more dials, each with a hand (*r 
pointer connected with the mechanism of 
the lock in such a way that the holt will 
not move unless the hands are set in a par- 
ticular manner. 

Dlallogite (di-al'lo-jiO, 7 }. [Sec Dl.\LL.VfJK.l 
A tiiinoral of u rose-red colour, with a lami- 
nar structure and vitreous lustre. It is a 
enrhonate of manganese, more or less mixed 
witli the carbonate of lime. 

Dlallyl (ili-anil), n. Sec Ai.lyl. 

Dialogical (di-a-Ioj'ik-al). a. IVi taiiiing to, 
or partaking of the nature of, a dialogue; 
dialogistic. Burton. 

DlalOf^cally (di-a-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In the 
mauner of a dialogue; dial(»gistically. Uold- 
smith. 

DlalOgism (di-al'o-jizm), n. A feigned speech 
between two or more; a mode of writing 
dialogue in the third person; oblique nr 
indirect nan'utive. 

DialOglat (di-aVo'jist), n. [Sec Dr \i non:.) 
1. A speaker in a dialogue. 2. A uutcr .if 
tiialogues. 

Dialo^stic, Dlaloglstical (di-arf)-jist"ik, 

dl-al'o-jLst"ik-ul), a. iiaving tlie fnrm of a 
dialogue. 

Dlaloglstlcally (dI-aro-jiKt"ik-aMi ), adv. 

In the manner of dialogue. 

Dlalogize (di-al'o jiz), r. i. [Sec Dl ALor.i K. ] 
' 1*0 discourse in dialogue. 

Dialogue (dl'a-log), n. [Fr. dialngne. from 
Gr.f/m/f>^oAf,conv«‘rsation,ilialogiie, from dia- 
legomai, to dispute— c/m, ancl Icgn, to speak. ] 
1. A conversation or conference between 
two or more persons; particularly, a foriinil 
conversation in theatrical performances; 
also, nn exercise in colleges and st.'liools, in 
which tw'4) or more persons carry on a dis- 
course. -- 2. A w ritteii coiivciwition, or a 
cumpositioii in which two or imu'e persons 
arc represeiitcil ns conversing on some 
topic; as, the Dialogues «)f I*lat<». 

DlalOguet (<ira-log), v.i. To disroni’se t(»- 
gothcr; to confer. * Dost d/a/ei^Mc with thy 
shadow?* Slink. 

Dialogue t (di'a-log), r.t. Toexi>reHB, ns in 
dialogue; to put in the form of a diahtgiie. 

* Ami dialogued for him wdiat he w<>uld say.* 
Shak. 

Dial-plate (dFal-plat), ii. 1. The plate of a 
dial, on which tho lines are drawn to show 
the hour or time of the day. 2. The face of 
a clock or watch, on which the time of tlie 
day is shown.- 3. Any kind of imlex-plate. 
Dial-wheel (di'al-whel), n. One of those 
wheels placed between the dial and pillar- 
plate of a watch. 

Dial-work (dral-w^/Tk), n. That portion of 
the motion of a w^ntch between the dial 
and movement-plato. 

Dialycarpous (di'a-li-kiln/'us), a. [Gr. 
dimyi), to separate, ami karpos, fruit] In 
hot. a term applied to a plant whose fruit is 
composed of distinct separate carpels. 
DialypetalflO (dra-li-pet"a-le\ 7i. 2>l- 
dialyo, to separate, and petaion, a leaf. In 
hoi. same as Polypetalce ( wlilch see). 
DialypetalOUS (di'a-li-pet'al-us), a. In hot. 
same as PolyjTetaloits (wdiich see). 
DialyphyllOU8(dI'al-iFil-lu8).a. (Gr. dialyn, 
to separate, nnu phyllofi, a leaf.J 8aine as 
Dialysepalous. 

Dialysepalous {dra-lI-8ep"al*U8), a. [Gr. 
diaiyo, to separate, ami L.L. sepnhtm, a 
leaf.] In hot noting a fiower with a calyx 
composed of separate sepals; polysepalous. 
DialyMf Dialyze (dra-llz), v.t In chem. ti» 
separate by a dlaiyser, ns siihstanees cap- 
able of being so disengaged from a mixture; 
to diffuse by, or as by, the process called 
dialysis. 8ee Dialysis. 

Dlalyeer, Dialyver (df'a-iiz-*r). n. I'lie 
parchment paper, or septum, stretched over 
a wood or gntta-perclia ring used in the 
operation of dialysis. 

DuQyiffS (dl-a'li-sis), n. [Or. dialysis, a loos- 
ing from anything, a separation; dialyh, to 
dissolve— dia, and lyh, to dissolve.] 1. A 
mirk in writing or printing consisting <if 
two points placed over one of two vowels^ 


F&te, far, fat, fall; mS, mot, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tttbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


U, Sc. abtine; y, Sc. tsy. 
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to show that the two vowels are to be 
separated in pronunelatlon, as in a(^r: other 
wise called IJkerenig. ~ 2. In rhet. asyiidO' 
ton^whlehsoe).— 3. Inrned. debility; also, 
a solution of continuity. 4. In chem. tlu 
act or pnjcess of scparatiiia the crystal 
loid elements of a body from the colloid. 
This is done by pouring a mixed solution 
crystalloid and colloid on a sheet oi 
parchment paper stretched over a wood or 
ffutta-percha iio(jp, having its edges weT 
drawn up, and confined by an outer rim. Tlu 
parcdinicnt is allowed to float on a basin of 
water. Diffusion immediately commences, 
the crystalloid passing tliruugh and dissolv- 
ing ill the pure water lieneath, whilst the 
colloid remains behiiul. Thus gruel or broth, 
containing a very little arsenic dissolved in 
it, gives up the wliolo of its arsenic to the 
water, whilst scarcely a truce of the organic 
substance passes tbroiigli. As almost all 
the poisons in common use, as arsenic, 
strycliniiie. corrosive sublimate, oxalic acid, 
acetate of Icaci. morphia, ifec., are crystal- 
bjids, the toxologist is by this process fur- 
iiialied with a very easy mode for detecting 
their presence. 

Dial3ftiC (di U’lit'ik), a. Pertaining to dialy 
sis; unlt>o8ing; unbracing, as the fibres; re- 
laxing. 

Diamagnetic (dra-mag-net''ik), a. [Or. dia, 
and a magnet. ] Pertai niiig to c»r ex- 

hibiting the plu'iioiiiona of diamagiietlsin; a 
term applied to a class of substances which, 
when under tlie influence of inagnetisin, aiul 
freely suspended, take a position at right 
alights to the magnetic meridian, that is, 
point (Mist and west. Prom the expenmenta of 
J^araday it appears to he clearly established 
that all matter is subject to the magnetic 
force as universally as it is to the gravitating 
force, arranging itself into two great divi- 
sions, the parti magnetic and diamagnetic. 
Among the former are iron, pickel, cobalt, 
platinum, palladium, titanium, and a few 
other siilistaiiees; and among the latter are 
bismuth, antimony, cadiiiiiim, copper, gold, 
lead, inercury, silver, tin, zinc, and most 
solid, liipiid, ami gaseous substances. When 
a paramagnetic substance is suspended 
freely between the poles of a pow’erful horse- 
shoe magnet it points in a line from one 
pole to tlie other, which Faraday terms the 
axial line. On the other hand, when a dia- 
magnetic substance is suspended in the 
same manner it is repelled alike by both 
pules, and assumes an e(|iiatorial direction, 
or a direction at right angles to the axial 
line. 

Diamagnetic (dPa-mag-neP'ik), n. A sub- 
stance wdiicli, when ihagneti/.ed and sus- 
pended freely, points cast and west. See the 
adjective. 

Dlamagnetlsm(dl-n niag'net izm).n. l.That 
brancli of niagnotisiii which treats uf dia- 
magnetic phenomena and diamagnetic 
bodies. - 2, The action or magnetic influeuco 
which causes a diamagnetic substance, when 
suspended fi-eely between the poles of a 
powerful horse-slioe magnet, to assume an 
equatorial position, or to take a dii'cctioii 
at right angles to the axial line. 

Dtamantlne t (di'a-man-ilnx a, Adamau- 
tine. 

In Destiny's hard diamafttint mcle. 

Sytvfxter^ Du Barias. 

Diameter (dl-arn'et-^r), n. [Or. dianietros— 
dia, and metron, measure.] 1. A right 
line passing through the centre of a circle 
or other curvilinear figure, 
terminated by the circum- 
ference, and dividing the 
ftgiii'e into two equal parts. 

Whenever any point of a 
figure is called a centre, any 
straight lino drawn through 
the centre, and terminated bv 
opposite boundaries, is called a diameter. 
And ary point whioh bisects all lines drawn 
througii it from opposite lumndaries is 
called a centre. Thus, the circle, the conic 
sections, the parallelogram, the sphere, 
the cube, and the parallclopiped, all have 
centres, and by analogy diameters. Euclid 
uses the word diameter in the sense of dia- 
aanaL—2. In arch, the measure across the 
lower part of the shaft of a column, which, 
being divided Into sixty parts, forms a 
soale by which all the parts of the order are 
measured. The lixtietii part of the diameter 
is called a minute, and thirty minutes make 
a module.— 3. The length of a right line 
passing through the centre of any object 
zrom Olio side to the other; width; thickness; 



as, the diameter of a tree or of a stone or of 
the head. 

Diametral (dl-a-mct'ml), a. Diametrical 
(which se^. 

Diametral (di-a-met^ral), n. A diameter; a 
diagonal. 

Dlametrall7(di-a-met^ral-li), adt;. Diamet- 
rically. 

D^etrla Diametrical (dl-a-mct'rfk, 
d!-a-met'rlk-al), a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
diameter. - -2. Directly opposed; as far re- 
moved as possible, as at the two extremities 
of a diameter. 

At all events he had exposed himself to reproach 
Ijy dtanteiricai opposition to the profession of his 
whole life. Afacau/ay. 

Diametrically (dl-a-met'rik-aMi), adv. In 
a diametrical direction; directly; as, diamet- 
rically opposite. ‘Whose principles were 
diametrically opposed to his.' Macaulay. 
Diamond (di'a-inoud), n. [Fr. diamant, 

0. E. dia monte, diamaunt, corrupted from 
adamant (which see). Compare also It. and 
Hp. diainante, Q. diamant or demant.] 

1. Adamant; steel, or some imaginary sub- 
stance of extreme hardness or impenetra- 
bility. 

Then zeal, whose substance is ethereal, firming in 
complete diamond, ascends his fiery chariot. 

A/i/(on. 

2. A mineral, gem, or precious stone, at the 
most valuable kind, remarkable for its hard- 
ness, as it scratches all other nilnerals. When 
pure, the diamond Is usually clear and trans- 
parent, but it is sometimes coloured, the col- 
ours being white, yellow, blue, green, black, 
(fee. In its rough state it is conirnonl}’' in the 
form of a roundish pebble, or of octahedral 
crystals. It consists of i)ure carbon. When 
placed between the poles of a powci-ful bat- 
tery it is completely burned to carbon di- 
oxide. When pure and transparent, dia- 
monds are said to be of the first water, and 
ns their transparency decreases they are 
classed as of the second and third water. 
The weight, and eonscmiently the value, 
of diamonds is estimated in carats, one of 
which is equal to 4 diamond grains or 3174 
grains troy, and the price of one diamond 
compared to that of another of e(|ual colour, 
transparency, puiity, form. <fec., greatly in- 
creases with the w'eight. Thus, a diamond 
of 1 carat would bring about £21, while one 
of c(iual purity, form, <fec., 2 carats in weight 
w'ould bring about £80. Diamonds are valu- 
able for many purposes. Their powder is 
the liest for the lapidary and the gem en- 
graver, and they are much used in the cut- 
ting of window and plate glass. They are 
also extensively used by copper-plate •en- 
gravers as etching points, and by engineers 
for piereiug rocks. (See Diamond-jsorkr.) 
One of the largest diamonds known is that 
belonging to the Rajah of Mat tan, in Bor- 
neo, weighing 307 carats. One of the most 
celebrated diamonds is the Koh-i-noor, now 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain; 
it originally weighed, it is said, alioiit 800 
carats, but by subsequent recutting it has 
been reduced to 103J carats. I’he Orlow 
diamond, belonging to the Ktnpcror of Rus- 
sia, weighs 1U5 carats; and the Pitt or 
Regent diamond, among the French crown 
jewels, 1364. Diamonds arc found in numer- 
ous localitfesin Hindustan, Malacca, Borneo, 
and other parts In the East. In America 
they occur in Brazil, North Carolina, and 
Georgia. They have also been found in 
Algeria, Australia, and latterly in large 
quantities in South Africa. Diamonds are 
cut Into various forms, but chiefly into bril- 
Hants and rose diamonds or rosettes. The 
brilliant-cut best brings out the beauty of 
the stone, and is the most expensive and 
difficult; it has an upper or principal oc- 
tagonal face, surrounded with many fa- 
cets; the greater the number of facets, the 
more valuable the diamond. The roso-cut 
diamond has a fiat base, above which are 



Diamonds, rough and variously cut. 


I bo cut as rose diamonds are cut as table- 
diamonds. Fig. 1 is the diamond In its 
rough state; fig. 2 is the vertical, and fig. 3 
the lateral appearance of a brilliant; fig. 4, 
the vertical, and fig. 6 the lateral appear- 
ance of a rose-cut diamond; in fig. 6 the fiat 
portion a in a cut stone is called the table; 
the part abb, which projects from the 
setting, is the front, thu part bb c, sunk in 
the setting, is Uie back or etilasse, while the 
line & 6 is the girdle. —3. A very small print- 
ing letter.— 4. A geometrical figure, other- 
wise called a rhombus.— .5 One of a set of 
playing cards marked with the figure or 
figures of a diamond.— 6. A glazier’s tool for 
cutting glass. Diamonds so used are uncut, 
and they are so mounted as to act upon the 
glass, not by an angle, but by a curvilinear 
edge of the crystal. - Blaek diamond, a term 
applied colloquially to Diamond edi- 

tion, an edi- 

— — tlon of a work 



printed in dia- 
mond, or very 
small type. - 
Diawoml fret 
in arch, a spe- 
cies of mould- 
ing consisting 
of fillets inter- 


secting each 

other, so as to form diamonds or rhombuses. 
Diamond (dl'a-mond), a. Resembling a 
diamond; as, a diamond colour; consisting 
of diamonds; as, a diamond necklace; or set 
with a diamond or diamonds; as, a diamond 
ring. 

Diamond-beetle (dPa-mond-bet-l), n. The 
Eniimus impeHalis, a splendid coleopter- 
ous insect, belonging to the family Curcu- 
lionidie. It is very abundant in some parts 
of South America. 

Diamond-borer. Diamond -drill (di'a- 
mond-bor-fir, d! a-iuoiul-dril), n. A metal 
bar or tube, armed at the boring extremity 
with one or more diamonds, by the abrasion 
caused by which, as it rapidly revolves, 
rocks, gems, Ac., are speedily periorated, 
J^arge implemcnta of this kind driven by 
steam-power are now used in mining, tun- 
nelling, Ac. 

Diamonded (dTa-mond-ed), a. Having the 
figure of an oblique-angled parallelogram, 
rhombus, or lozenge. * Diamonded or 
streaked In the fashion of a lozenge.’ Fuller. 
Diamond-mine (dTa-mond-inin), n. A mine 
in which diamonds are found. See Dia- 


mond. 


Diamond- shaped (dra-mond-sh&pt), a. 
Shaped like a diamond; specifically, in hot. 
applied to leaves when approaching to a 
lozenge- shape, having those sides that are 
opposite equal, and the angles generally 
two obtuse and two acute. 


Diamond-Spar (di'a-inond-BpRr), n. Same 
as Corundum. 

Diana (dl-a’na or dl-an'a), ii. In myth, tbo 
I^tin name of the goddess known to the 
Greeks by the name of Artemis, the daugh- 
ter of Zeus or Jupiter and Lcto or LaUma, 



I>iana.— Antique statue in the Louvre. 


and sister of Apollo. She was the virgin 
goddess of the chase, and also presided over 
health. 


two rows of triangular facets, the six upper- DlanatiO t (dl-a-nat'ik), a. [Or. dianad, to 
most uniting in a point. Stones too thin to flow through.] Reasoning logically and 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loch\ g, go; j, job; fl, FT. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, tsAig; zh, azure.— Bee Kur. 
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progressively from one subject to another. 
Scott 

Blander (d!-an'd6r), n. [Or. di for ditt, twice, 
and atiBr, androB, a maie.J In bot a plant 
having two stamens. 

Biandrla(di-an'dri-a),n.p^ The second class 
in the Liiinaoan system, com- 
prehending all genera with (\ r 

flowers having only two sta- V-lyJ^) / 
mens, provided the stamens 
are neither united at their ■ 

base, nor combined with ^lo V./ 
style and stigma, nor separ- Diandria. 
ated from the pistil. 

DiandrlaiLBiandroua(dI-an\1ri-an, dl-an'- 
drui), a, in bot having two stainena 
Dianoetlc(dra-no-et"ik). a. [Gr. dianoetikoa, 
from dia, and noed, to revolve in the mind. ] 
Capable of tliought; thinking; intellectual; 
of or pertaining to the discursive faculty. 

I would employ . . . to denote the opera- 

tion of the oihcursive. claborative. fir comparative 
faculty. 5<y //'. HapnUton, 

Dianolalogy (dra-noi-ar'o-ii), n, [Or. dia~ 
noia, thougnt, and logos, discourse.] That 
department of philosophy which treats of 
the dianoetic faculties, sir W, Hamilton. 
Dianthua (di-an'thus), n. [Or. tUoa, divine, 
and antkos, a flower.] The pink, a large 
genus of tufted herbs, nat. order Caryophyl- 
lacete, with narrow grass-liko leaves, and 
solitary or fascielctl rose, purple, or white 
flowers. The calyx is tubular, and the flve 
petals have long claws. Two hundred 
species have been described from Kiiropc, 
temperate Asia, North America, and Africa. 
The garden pink Is derived from Z>. Cargo- 
phyUus, and sweet-william is D. barbatua. 
Four species arc natives of Britain: />. 
Armeria (the Deptford pink), D. urolifer, D. 
dcltoidca (the maiden pink), and D. cceaiua 
(the Cheddar pink). 

Biapase t (di'a-pu/), n. Same as diapason, 

* A tuneful diapaae of pleasures.' Spemer. 
Blapaamt (dra-pozm). n. [Gr. diapa^nm, 
from diapaaso to sprinkle over.] A per- 
fume consisting of the powder of aromatic 
herbs, sometimes made into little balls. 
B. Jonaoti. 

Blapason (di-a-p;Vzon), n. [Gr. diapason, 
the concord of the first of the musical scale 
with its eighth; the octave— a contr. for 
dUi paat'in chordon aymphonia, the concord 


tiirough the first and last (lit. through all) 
notes. PaaOn is the genit. pi. fern, of Gr. ad- 
jective pas, all] In mtutic, (a) an old Greek 
term for the octave, or interval which in- 
cludes all the tones of the diatonic scale. 

The diapason or eight in imisick is the sweetest 
concord; inasmuch as it is in effect an unison. 

Bacon. 

(A) Proportion in the constituent parts of 
an octave ; concord ; harmony; thus, a note 
or instrument is said to be out of its diapa- 
son if it has not a correct relation with the 
<»ther parts of tlie octave. 'In perfect dior 
paaon? Milton, (c) 'I'he entire compass 
of the tones of a voice or of an instrument. 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass or the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full in Man, VrydtH. 

(d) A rule or scale by which the pipes of 
organs, the holes of flutes, d^c., are ad- 
justed, in due proportion for expressing 
the several tones and semitones, (e) One 
of certain stops in the organ, so called be- 
cause they extend through the scales of tlie 
instrument. They are of several kinds, as 
open diapason, stopped diapason, double 
diapason, and the like. 
Blapason-diapente (dl-a-p&'zon-dl-a-pen^ 
te), n. In music, a compound consonance 
in a triple ratio, as 8 to t>, consisting of 
9 tones and a semitone, or 19 semitones; a 
twelfth. 

BlapaBon-diatesaaron (di - a - pa'zon-df-a- 
tess'a-ron), n, , In mime, a compound con- 
cord, founded on the proportion of 8 to 3, 
consisting of 8 tones and a semitone. 

Blapa80n-dlt0n6(di-a-pa'zon dFtdn), n. In 
tnusie, a compound concord, whose terms 
are as 10 to 4, or 5 to 2. 
BiapaMn-semidltone (di-a-pa'zon-se-ml- 
di'ton), n. In music, a compound concord, 
whose terms are in the prop<jrtion of 12 to 5. ! 

BlapenalacesB (dl-a-pen'8i-a''s6 0), n,pl, A 
nat. order of dicotyledonous plants, allied 
to the heaths, inhabiting the northern parts 
of Europe and America, consisting of pro- 
strate small shrubs with pentamerous gamo- 
petalous flowers, and three-celled erect cap- 
sules. The order contains six genera, each 
with one or two spe<^ie«>. 

Biapente (dl-a-pen^td), n. [Or. dia, and 


pente, five.] 1. In iMisie, a fifth; an interval 
making Uie second of the concords, and 
with the diatessaron, an octave. — 2. In 
phar. a composition of flve ingi'edients. 
Ijiaper (dra-p6r), n. [Fr. diapri, pp. of dia- 
prer, to variegate with differaiit colours; 
L.L. dUisprus, a kind of precious cloth, 
from It. aiaspro, Jasper, a precious sttme of 
various coloui's. flee Jasper.] 1. A kind of 
textile fabric, formed of either linen or cot- 
ton, or a mixture of Uie two, upon the sur- 
face of which a figured pattern is nrodticed 
by a peculiar mode of twilling. Diaper is 
much used for towels or napkins. Hence— 
2. A towel or napkin. 

Let one attend him with a sliver basin, . . 

'Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper, Shak, 

8. The flower- 
ing cither of 
sculpture In 
low relief, or 
of painting or 
gilding used to 
ornament a 
panel or flat 
surface.— 4. In 
her. same fis 
Diapering 
(whicn see).— 

5. A square 
piece of cloth 
for wrapping 
about the hips 



about the hips 
of a child. 

Bl&per (dr a- Diaper, Westminster Abbey, 
p^r), v.t To 

variegate or diversify, as cloth, with figures; 
to flower. 

Down-droop*d, in many a floating fold. 


Irngarlanded and diaper'd 

With inwrought flowers, a cloth of g<>ld. 

jennysen. 

Blaper (dFa-pAr), v.i. To draw flowers or 
figures, as upon cloth. ' If you diaper on 
folds.* Peaeham. 

Biapered, p. and a. Flowered. 

Biapering (dl'a-p^r-ing), n. In her. the 
covering of tlie surface «if a 
shield with ornament of 
some kind, independently 
of the bearing or of the 
colours. It was much used 
in the middle ages to give 
a richness to highly fin- 
ished work. Jt IS some- 
times only painted, as in 
the example here given, 
but sometimes it Is In Diapering, 
low relief like the speci- 


men of wall diaper given under Diaper, ii. 

Biaphane (dra-fan), n. [Gr. dia, through, 
ana phaind, to show.] 1. A woven silk 
stuff with transparent and colourless figured. 
2. In anat an Investing, cortical membrane 
of a sac or cell. 

Blaplianed (dFa-fand), a. Transparent. 
[Rare.] 

Biaplianelty (dTa-fa-nd^'i-tl), n. [Or. dia- 
phaneia, transparency, from diaphainO, to 
shine through— dia, and phaind, to shine.] 
The power of transmitting light; transpa- 
rency; pellucldness. 'The diaphaneity of 
the air. Bogle. [Rare.] 

Biaplianic,t Btaphanoua (dFa-fan'^ik, di- 
af'aii-us), a. [flee Diaphaneity.] Having 
power to transmit rays of light, as glass; 
pellucid; transparent; clear. 

Air is .'ll! element superior and lighter than water, 
through whose vast, open, subtle, diaphanic, or 
tr.'uis|)arent body, the light afterwards created easily 
transpired. RaUip^h, 

A crystal river 

Diaphanous, because it travels slowly. 

frordsworth. 

Blaplianometer(dra-fan-om''ct-6r),n. [Or. 
diaphands, transparent, and metron. a mea- 
sure.] An instrument for estimating the 
transparency of the air. 

Blaplianoacope (dl-a-fan^d-skdpX n. [Gr. 
dia, through, phainO, to show, and skoped, 
to see.] In phoiog. a dark box in wfileh 
transparent positives are viewed, either 
with or without a lens. The positive should 
be placed as far from the eye as the equiva- 
lent focal length of the lens with whicn the 
negative was taken; and when a lens is used 
for viewing it, its focal length should be the 
same. 

Blaphanously (dl-af an-us-li), ode. Trans- 
parently. 

Biapbonldp Blapbonical (^dl-a-fon1k, dl-a- 
foirik-al), a. [Gr. dia, andpAdnefl, to sound.] 
Diacoustic. 

BtapbonlCfl (dl-a-fdnlks), n. The science 
or doctrine of refracted sounds; dlacoustics 
(which see). 


Biapboreals (di'a-fo-re'^sis), n. [Qr. dt'a- 
phonsis, perspiration, from diaphoreo, to 
carry through, to throw oft (as fever) by 
perspiration — did, and phoreO, to carry.] 
In nied. a greater degree of perspiration 
than is natural, but less than in sweating. 
Blapboretic, Blapboretical (df aforet^ik, 
di'a-fo-rct''ik-al), a. [See Diaphoresis.] 
Having the power to increase perspiratir»n. 
Blapboretic (dra-fo-ret"lk), n. A medicine 
which promotes perspiration; a sudorific. 
Diaphoretics differ from mdorifics; the 
former only increase the insensible perspira- 
tion, the latter excite the sensible discharge 
called sweat. 

Blapbragm (di'a-fram), n. [Or. diaphrag- 
ma, a partition wall dia, and phrassO, to 
bivak off, to defend, j 1. In ana A the miilriff, 
a muscle separating the chest or thorax 
from the abdotnen, or lower cavity of the 
body. A complete diapbrngiii is found tnily 
lu mammalia.- 2. A partition or dividing 
substance, coiniiionly with an opening 
through it. 8. In optics, a circiibir ring 
used ill optical instruineiits to cut olf iimr- 
ginal portions of a beam of light, as at the 
focus of a telescope. - 4. In conch, a straight 
calcareous plate which divides the cavity of 
certain shells into two parts. 
Biapbragxnatlc (<rra-frag'tnank), a. Ap- 
peilaining to the dia]>hragin. 
Biapbrai^matitis (<li'a frag'ina-trtis), n. 
In med. inflammation of the diaiihrugin, or 
of its peritonecal coats. 
Biapby[ld8(di-ari-sis), n. [Gr. dia, through, 
and growth. I In bot. an abiiornal 

extension of the centre of a flower, or of an 
inflorescence. 

BlaplastiC (d!>a-p1a.s'tik). v. A medicine 
used in the trcatriieiit of fractured or dis- 
located limbs. 

Blapophysical (di'a-po.flz^'ik-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to a diapophysis. 

BlapopbyalS (di-a-no'fl-sis), n. [Or. dia, 
tlirongh, and apophysis, outgrowth.] In 
anat. the dorsal or tuberculnr portion of the 
transverse process of a vertebra. 

Blaporesls (di'a-po-re^sis), n. [Or. diaporfi- 
sis, a doubting, from diapored, to doul)t. ] In 
rhet doubt; hesitation; a figure in which 
tlie speaker seems to be in doubt wliich of 
two subjects be ought to begin with. 
Biaxchy (dFAr-ki), n. [Gr. di for dis, twice, 
and archein, to be the lirst, to rule.] A fonn 
of goveninient in which the supreme power 
is vested In two persons. 

Biaxial, Biaxiaxt (di-a'ri-a1, dl-a'ri-nn), a. 
Pertaining to a diary or Journal; daily. 
Biariat (dl'a-rist), n. One who keeps a diar^'. 
Biarrboea, Biarrbea (di a-re'a), n. [Gr. 
diarrhoia, from diarrhc6, to flow ihrough- 
dia, and rheo, to flow. ] A morbidly fretiuent 
evacuation of the intestines, generally owing 
to inflammation or irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the intestines, and commonly 
caused hy errors in regimen, the use of food 
hurtful from its quantity or quality, 
BiaxrbiBtiC. Biaxrbetic (dl-a-ret'ik), a. 

Producing dlarrhcea or lax. 

BiartbroaiB (di-ttr-thnVBls), n. [Or, from 
diarthroO, to divide by Joints— dia, through, 
asunder, and arthroo, to fasten by a Joint, 
from arthron, a joint.] In anat the mov- 
able connection of bones, permitting them 
to revolve freely on each other in every 
direction, as in the shoulder joint 
Biary (dPa-ii), n. [L. diarium, a dailv al- 
lowance of food, a Journal, from dies, a day. ] 
An account of daily events or transactions; 
a Journal; a register of dully occiurences or 
observations; a blank bof»k dated for the 
record of daily memoranda; as, a diary of 
the weather. 

In sea-voyages, where there is nothing to lie .sem 
but sky ntid sea, men make diaries; nut in land- 
travel, wherein so much is to be observed, they omit 
It. Raton 

Biaxy (di'a-liX a. Lasting for one day; as, 
a diary fever. 

Blaaomsilia (df-a-skiz'max n. [Gr. , a piece 
cut off, from diaschizo—dia, and sehiz6, to 
cut off. ] In ancient music, the difference 
between the comma and enharmonic diesis, 
commonly called the les§Br comma. 
Biaapora (dra-sp6r). n. [Or. diaapeird, to 
disperse.] A mineral, consisting of hydrate 
of alumina, occurring in lamellar concre- 
tions, of a pearly gray colour. It is infusible, 
a small fragment, placed in the flame of a 


a small fragment, placed in the flame of a 
candle, or exposed to tlie flame of tlie blow- 
pipe, almost instantly decrepitating and 


» almost instantly decrepitating and 
j dispersed; whence its name. 
Blaawtlo (dl-a-stalt'ik), a. [Or. diastal- 
tikos, dilating.] Dilated or extended: an 
epithet given by the Greeks to certain in- 


Fate, ftir, fat, fgll; m§, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mflve; tfllio, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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tervala in music, as the major third, major 
sixth, and major seventh. 

Diaatue (dl'aa-t&s), n. [See Diastasis.. 
A substance existing in barley, oats, and 
potatoes, but only after geriiifiiation, and 
so called because when in solution it pos- 
sesses the property of causing fecula or 
starch to break up at the temperature of 
150" JTahr. , transforming it first into dextrine 
and then into sugar. It is obtained by 
digesting in a mixture of three parts of 
water and one of alcohol, at a temperatiin 
of 113" Kahr., a certain (|Uantity of genniii' 
ated barley ground and dried in the open 
air, and then putting the whole under pres 
sure and flltering it. Diastase is solid, white, 
and solulile in water and diluted alcohol, 
but in8i>lub1c in strong alcohol. 

Dlastaais (di*as'ta*sis), n. [Gr. dvantanH, a 
separation dm, asunder, and root of 
histimi, to stand.] A forcible separation o: 
bones without fracture. 

Dlaatexn (dra<stein), n, [Gr. diastHtna, dis 
tance. See Diastasis.] In mmie^ a simpl 
interval. 

Diastema (dl-a-ste'ma), n. [Gr., distance, 
interval] In zool the term applied to tin 
interval between any series or kinds ol 
teeth; thus man is notable as having no 
dittttiema, bis teeth forming a coiitinuons 
series. 

Diastole (di-as'td~le or di'a stdl), n. [Gr. 
dumtole, a drawing asunder, from diastelU 

dia, and stello, to set, or send from.] 1. Ir 
lin’d, a dilatation of the heart, auricles, and 
arteries: opposed to systole, or cuiitraetion. 
2. In gram, the extension of a syllable, or 
a ilgiire by which a syllable naturally short 
• is made long. 

Diastolic (di a-storik), a. Pertaining to or 
produced by the diastole. 

The other of the two sfuincls coincUles with the 
di.istolc, aiiil ih spoken of as the second or the i/ms* 
feViV sound. It'atsoH. 

Diastyle (di'a-stil), n. [Gr. dUtstylhn, the 
space between columns— dia, and stylos, a 
c(»]uiiin.l In arch, that mode of arranging 
columns in which three diameters of the 
columns are allowed for intereolumniations. 
Diatessaroa (dl-a^es'sa-ron), 71. IGr. dia, 
and tessara, four.] 1. In ancient musk, a 
concord or harmonic Interval, composed of 
a greater tone, a lesser tone, and one gi*eater 
semitone. I ts proportion is as four to three, 
and it is cal lea a perfect fourth. -2. A har- 
monv of the f<»ur Gospels; the four Gospels. 
Diathermal, Diathenuanous (di-a-th^r'- 
tnal, didi-tln>r'man-iis), a. [Qr. dui, and 
thermainii, to heat.] Freely perinonble by 
heat. The term is specifically applied to 
certain substances, such as transparent 
pieces of rock-salt, i&c., which suffer radiant 
neat to pass« through them, much in the 
same way as transparent or diaphanous 
bodies allow of the passage of light. 
Diathermancy, Diathermaneity (di-a- 
th^r'man-si, ai-a-th6r'inan-e"i-ti), ?i. The 
property of transmitting radiant heat; the 
«iiianty of being diatherinal. 
Diathermanlam ( dba-th^r ' man-izni ), n. 
I'he doctrine or phenomena of the trans- 
mission of radiant heat. 

Diathermanous, a. See Diathermal. 
Diathermic, Dlathermous (di-a^th^Fmik, 
di-a-th^r^mus), a, Diathermal. 

Diathesis (dl-ath'd-sis), n. [Gr.] In med. 
particular disposition or habit of body, good 
or bad; predisposition to certain diseases 
rather than to othero. 

Diatom (dPa-tom), n. A member of the 
Diatomaceoo (which see). 

Diatoma (di-atT)-ma), n. [Gr. dut, through, 
and tom^, a cutting. ] In hot. a geuus of 



Diatoma. 


Diatomacew, of which the frustiiles are con- 
nected together by their angles, forming a 
zigzag chain. 

Diatomaoess (dFat-d-m&"sS-S), n. In hot 
a natural order of confervoid algo, consist- 
ing of microscopic plants found in fresh, 
brackish, and salt wat^ andon moist plants 
and damp gi'ound. The frond secretes a 
very large quantity of silex, which is formed 
in each cell into throe portions, viz., two 
generally symmetrical vuves and the con- 
necting noop. The valves are very various 
in fomis, and covered with beautiful sculp- 
turings, so as to form exquisite objects for 


the microscope. The species consist of 
single free cells, or the cells remain attached 
BO as to form linear, ilabelliform, circular, 
or geniculate fronds, or in some cases the 
cells or frustules are inclosed In a trans- 
parent gelatinous sheath or frond. The 
ordinary method of increase is by cell divi- 
sion. Reproduction by conjugation has been 
observed in several of the genera. Dlaioina- 
ceic are found fossil, forming considerable 
deposits of tertiary age, as at Bilin, Rich- 
mond in the United States, (See. Fossil 
polishing powders, as tripedi and berg-mehl, 
are composed of them. They are abundant 
in guano. 

Diatomic (di-a-tom'ik), a. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and atomos, an atom (which sec).] 
In chem. consisting of two atoms; as, a 
diatomic radicle. 

They (alcohols) are cliviiJed Into inonatomtc, itta^ 
fomic, and truitcniiic alcohols, according; as they are 
hiiilt upon- the type of one, two, or three tiiolecures of 
water. Rodwell. 

Diatomoua (dl-at^im-us), a. [Gr. dia, 
through, and ttane, a cutting, from tenmh, to 
cleave.] In mineral, having crystals with 
one distinct diagonal cleavage. 

Diatonic (dl-a-tonTk), a. (Gr. dia, by or 
through, and tonos, sound.] 1. In (Jreek 
music, a term applied to one of the three 
genera of music, Uie other two being the 
chromatic and the enharmonic. ~ 2. In mod- 
ern music, applied to the major or minor 
scales, or to chords, intervals, and melodic 
progressions belonging to one key -scale. 

A diatonic chord is a chord liaving no note 
cliromatically altered. A diatonic interval 
is an interval formed by two imtes of the 
diii tonic scale unaltered by accidentals. A 
diatonic melody is a melody composed of 
notes belonging to one scale only. A d/a- 
tonic modulation is a transposition by which 
one key is changed into another closely re- 
lated to it, as G is to C, D to A, and so on. 
Diatonically (dl*a-tonlk-al-li), adv. In a 
diab>nic manner. 

Diatribe (di'a-trib), 71 . [Gr. diatribe, a wear- 
ing away, a loss of time doi, through, 
and trihn, to rub.] A cfmtinucd discourse 
or disputation; a strain of invective; abuse; 
reviling. ‘ Her continued diatribe against 
intellectual people.* M. C. Clarke. 
DiatriblSt (di'a-trib-ist), n. One who pro- 
longs his discourse or discussion; the author 
of a diatribe; one who makes diatribes. 
Diazeutic, DiazeucUo (di-a-zut'ik, di-a- 
zdk'tik), a. [Gr. diazeugnumi, to disjoin— 
dia, pnv. , and zeugnumi, to jidn. ] Disjoin- 
ing. -Dwzcw/mj tone, in ancient music, a 
tone which, like that from F to G in moileni 
iiiiisic, lay between two teti'ochords. 

Dlb (dib), v.i. In angling, to dip or dibble. 
Dib (dib), n. A dub; a pool [Scotch.] 

The dids were full; the roads foul. Galt. 

Dib (dib), 71 . 1. A small Imne in the knee of j 
a sheep, uniting the bones above and below ' 
the joint [Ih^jvlncial]— 2. pi. A child's 

g ame, consisting in tliruwing up the small 
ones of the logs of sheep, or small stones, 
and catching them hrston the palm and then 
on the back of the hand ; in Scotland called 
Chuckies, and played wdUi pebbles. —3. nl A 
slang name for money; as, down with the 
dibs. * Make nunky 8un*endcr his dibs. ' Re- 
jected Addresses. 

Dlb, DlV (dib, div). [Hind., island.] Tlie 
flnm element of many Hindu place-names; 
as, Serendi^, Ceylon; Maldtr^es; Laccadives. 
Dibber (dliyi)^r), 71 . [See dibble.] 

A dibble; an agricultural instru- 
ment having dibbles or teeth for 
making holes in the ground. 

Dibb)e (dib'bl), n. (Like dibber, 
from dib, a form of dtp. ] A point- 
ed instrument used in gardening 
and agriculture to make holes for 
planting seeds, bulbs, dec. 

Dibble (diba))), v.t pret d: pp. 
dibbled; ppr. dibbling. To plant 
with a dibble, or to make holes in for plant- 
ing seeds, <.^c. ; to make holes or Indenta- 
tions in, as if with a dibble. 

The clayey soil around it was dibbled thick at the 
time by the tiny hoofs of sheep. H. Miller.. 

Dibble (dib'bl), V.i. To dip, as in angling. 

This stone fly, then, we dape or dibble with, as 
with the drake. /. IValten. 

Dlbbler (dlb^ldr), n. One who or that which 
makes holes in the ground to receive seed; 
a dibble. 

IHbOtlUiAn (dl-both^ri-an), n. [Or. prefix 
di, and bothtion, a pit] A member of a 
division of the Entozoa, including those 
tape -worms of the family Bothriocephola 
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which have not moi'e than two pits or fossa) 
op the head. 

DibranclliAta (dl-brangk-i-a'ta), n. pi. [Gr. 
prefix d^ and branehia, gills.] An order of 
cephalopods in which the branchiao are two 
in number, one situated on each side of the 
body. The group Is divided into two tribes, 
the decapods and the octopods. 
DibraniAdate (di-brang^ki-at), n. A mem- 
l»er of the Dibranchiata. 

DibraAGhlate (di-brang'ki-&t), a. Having 
two gills; os, tlie dibranchiate molluscs. 
Dibstone (dib^stfin), n. A little stone or bone 
which children use in a certain game. 8ee 
Dib. 

DicadOUS t (di-ka'shtis), a. Talkative ; saucy. 
Dicaclty (di-kas'i-ti), n. (L. dicaeitas, rail- 
lery, from dicax, dicaeis, talkative, witty, 
from dico, to say.] Pertiiess. [Rare or 
obsolete.] 

This gave a sort of petulant dieaeify to his re- 
partees. Urnifs. 

Dlcssolo^ (di-sd-oFo-ji), n. [Or. dikaios, 
just, ana logos, discourse.] In rhet. a figure 
of speech in which the orator attempts to 
move the audience in his favour. 
Dlcarbonate (dl-karTion-at). n. In chem. 
a term sometimes applied to a carliouate 
containing one atom of carbonic acid with 
two of the element with which it Is com- 
pounded. 

Dicast (dfkastx n. [Gr. dikastes, from 
dikazd, to judge, from dike, justice.] In 
Greek antuj. an officer answering nearly to 
the modem Jur>7nan. 

Dica8t6ry(di-ka8't6r-i), n. In Greek antiq. a 
court of justice in whicdi dicasts used to sit. 
Dice (dis), n. pi. of dur, also a game with 
dice. See DIE, a small cube. 

Dice (dis), v.i. To play with dice. 

. dierd not above seven times a week. S/or/t". 
Dice (dis), V. t. prot. dr pp. diced; ppr. dicing. 

1. To sew a kind of waved nattern near the 
border of a garment. — 2. ’To weave In or 
oniaineut with square or diaiiKUid-sliaped 
flgurea 

Dice-box (disl)okB), n. A box from which 
dice are thrown in gaming. 

Dice-coal (dislidl), n. A spedes of coal 
easily splitting into ciibicnl fragments. 
DiCeplialOtte (di-seral-us), a. [Gr. i>ref]x 
di, and kepkaU, head.] Having two heads 
on one body. 

Dicer (dis'^r), n. A player at dice. 'As 
false as dicers* oaths. ' Shak. 

DiCb (dikX v.i. [Probably corrupted from 
d*it, for do tf.J Do it; may it do. 'Much 
good dieh thy good heart.* Shak. [' It has 
not been met with elsewhere, nor is it known 
to be provincial* Nares.] 

DiebastasiB (di-kasaa-sisl 7i. [Gr, from 
dichazii, to disunite— dfc/ni, in two, from 
dts.] Spontaneous subdivision. 

DiCbaBtic (di-kast'ik), a. Capable of sub- 
dividing spontaneously. [Rare. ] 

Dicbe, i v.t To dig; to surround with a ditch. 
Chaucer. 

Dicblan^deouB (di-kla-mid'e-us), a. [Gr. 
prefix di, and ehlamys, a garment.] In hot. 
having two coverings, a calyx and a corolla. 
Dichobune (df-ko-l»un')» n. [Gr. dicha, 
divided in two, and bounoa, a ridge.] A 
genus of extinct quadrupeds, occurring in 
the eocene foimations, presenting marked 
affinity to the niminaiits, and coming be- 
tween them and the Auuplotlierium. The 
name is derived from the deeply cleft ridges 
of the upper molars. 

Dlchodon (dl'ko-don), n. [Gr. dicha, in two 
parts, and odovs, odontos, a tooth. A genus 
i»f extinct quadrupeds, closely allied to the 
Dichobune, whose remains occur in the 
eocene of Hampshire: so called from the 
double crescent-shaped lines of enamel on 
the upper surface or their true molars. 
DlCbOgamoUB (di-ko^a-mus). a. In hot ex- 
hibiting nr charactenzed by dichogamy. 
DlCbOgamy (di-kog^a-miX n. [Gr. dicha. In 
two parts, and gamos, marriage.] In hot a 
provision in hermaphrodite flowers to pre- 
vent self-fertilization, as where the stamens 
and pistils within the same flower are not 
matured at the same time. 

DlObOtomistt (dl-kot'o-mist), ti. One who 
dichotomizes, or divides things into pairs. 
Bacon. 

Diohotoinize (di-koFom-fz), v.t [See Di- 
chotomous.] To cut into two parts; to 
divide into pairs. 

DlCbOtomoUB (dl koFom-usX a. [Gr. dicha, 
doubly, by pairs, and temno; to cut] In 
hot. regularly dividing by pairs from top to 
bottom; as, a diehotornous stem. A good 
example of a dichotomous stem is funiislied 
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by tlio mistletoe. — eorymbed, 
composeil of corymbs, in whlcli the pedicles 
divide nnd subdivide by puirs. 

DiCdlOtomOUBly (di-kotom-us-liX adv. In 
a dichotomous manner. 

Dichotomy (di>kot'om4), n. [Gi\ dU*hotomia, 
a division into two porta ' dicha, uml temnd, 
to cut.] l.t A cutting in two; division. 
^ A general breach or with their 

church.' SirT.Iirowne. ■ 2. In division 
or distribution of ideas by pairs; especially, 
the division of a class into two sub-classes 
opposed to each otlicr by contradiction; as, 
the division of the class man into white 
and not white. — 

S. In astron. that 
phase of the moon 
in which it a]>- 
pears bi8cc.ti?d or 
shows only half 
its disk, as at the 
quadratures, --4. 

In hot. a term 
enipb>yed to ex- 
press a mode of 
lirancliing by con- 
stant forking, as 
when the ilrst 
stem or vein of a 

plant divides into infloresc^na* uf l\tlerta$ielia 
tW’o branches, showinvr the Dicho- 

each Iminch into tomous BraiiLiimt'. 
two otltcrs. and so 

on. This is seen in the veins of fern leaves 
and in the stems of lyccpodiaceous plants. 

DlChroiC (di-knVik), a. Characterized by 
dichroism; as, a dichroic crystal. 

Dlchroiam (tli'krd-i/m), ?i. IGr. preflx di, 
twice, and rh»UMi,rhroia, the surface of abqdy, 
surface as tlu? scat of colour.] In optics, a 
term u.sed to designate a property posscs.sed 
by several crystallised bodies, of appearing 
uinler two distinct colours according to the 
direction in which light is transmitted 
through them. Thus the c.hloride of palla- 
diiiin appears of a ilecprod cidour along the 
axis, and of a vivid green when viewe<l In a 
transverse direction. Mica affords another 
example, being nearly oparpie when viewed 
in one direction, but transparent and of a 
different colour in another. 

DiCliroite (di'krd-it). n. See lOLTTE. 
Dichromatic (di-kro-mat'ik), a, [Or. pre- 
flx di, and chrOttm, colour.] Having or pro- 
ducing two colours. 

Dichroscope (drkr6-skop), n. [Or. prefix di, 
twice, chroa, colour, ainl ttkopeo, to see.] An 
instrument, usually consisting of an achro- 
matized double-image prism of Icelarid-.spur, 
fixed in a brass tulie, wliich has a small square 
hole at one end and a convex lens at the 
other, of sui:li a power as to give a sharp 
image of tlie sipiarelirde. On looking tliroiigh 
the instrument the 8(iuare hole appears 
double, and this enables the dichroism of 
crystals to lie tested, since if a dichroic 
crystal is placed in front of it the two 
images will appear of different colours. A 
dichroscope is frequently combined with the 
polarizing anparntus of a niicroscoiie. 

Didiroscopic (di-kro skop'ik). a. Pertain- 
ing to dicliroisin, or to observations with 
the dichroscope. 

Diedng-house (dis'ing-hr)us), n. A house 
where dice is played; a gaming-house. 

The public pe.ice c.innot be kept where public 
dicinjg-'notts^s arc permitted. yer. ‘J\ty{or. 

Dickens (dik'enz), inter}. [Probably a fan- 
ciful euphemism iurdecU; comp. L.O, diiker, 
dxtks, the deuce.] Devil; deuce: used intiT- 
loctioiially. *I cannot tell what the dMens 
his name is.' Skak. 

Dicker (dik'6r), n. rL.G. and Sw. deker, 
G. decker, ten hides of skin, from L.L. dacra, 
decara, with same sense— L. decern, ten.) 
The niiniber or quantity of ten, particularly 
ten hiflcs or skins; as, a dicker of hides; a 
dicker of gloves, ifeo. 

Dicker (dik'er), v.t. To barter. * Ready to 
dicker fiUil to swap.' Cooper. [American.] 
Dickey, Dicky (dik'i), w. (in first two 
senses probably connected with D. dekken, 
O. deeken, A. Sax. thecean, to cover. In the 
fourth sense (perhaps also in some of the 
others) may be diminutive of Hiekard; comp. 
jack \ii jackoAs. ] 1 . A leather apron ; a chihi 's 
Dlh,— 2. A shirt-front; a front worn over the 
breast in place of a shirt, or to hide a shli*t 
which the wearer does not wish to be seen. — • 
3. The seat In a carriage on which the driver 
sits, whether in front or not; the seat at the 
back part (if a carriage for servants, Ac. 

Three people were t^qiieexed into it besitles the 



driver, whn sat, of course, in his own particular little 
dickey at the side. Dickens. 

On the dicky before i.s seated a heap €»f greatcoats, 
with a straw hat on the top of them; while the niiiible 
behind exhibits a male and female shrouding them- 
selves unilcr the coverture of the same cUuik. 

The Keepsake, 1839. 

4. An ass, male or female. 

Dicksonla (dik-seVni-a), n. [From Janies 
Dickson, a Scotch botanist.] A genus of 
tree-ferns with lai'ge niuch-dividccl fronds, 
and the spores inclosed in a coriaceous two- 
valved iiuUisium. D. antarctica is a great 
ornanieiit In our greenhouses, and is also 
employed as a bedding plant. It is a native 
of Australia. 

Dicky-bird (dik'i-b^rd), n. 1. A pet name 
j for a little bird. — 2. A louse. 

DicleBium (df-klu'si-um), n. In hot. a small 
I dry indchlsccnt per!cju*p, having tlie indu- 
rated perianth adherent to tlie carpel, and 
forming jiart of the shell, as in the marvel 
of Peru. 

Diclinic, Diclinatd(dl-kliti'ik, di'klin-nt), a. 
[<lr. prefix di f<»r dis, twice, aiul hitno, to in- 
cline.] Ill crystal, an epithet applied to 
crystals, iu wliich two of the axes are ob- 
li(|uely inclined, us in the oblique rectangu- 
lar prism. 

Diclinous (di'kljn-us). a. [Or. preflx di, two- 
fold, and ktim', a bed.] In hot. a term ap- 
plied to a plant which has the stamens in 
one flower and the pistil in another, as in 
the oak. 

DiclinoUB (di'klin-us), a. In crystal, same 
as Diclinic. 

DiCOCCOUS (di-kok'iis), a. [Or. pi*cflxd;, two, 
and kokkos, a berry. | Two-grained; c<iii- 
sistingof two cohering grains; as. Adicoccous 
capsule. 

DiCOelOUB (di-se'liis), a. [Gr. prefix di, and 
koilos, hollow.] In anat. cliaracteri/.cd by 
having two cavities; amphiewlous. /Vo/. 
Oivcn. 

Dicotyledon (di'kot-ibe"don), n. [Gr. pre- 
fix di, and kotyledon, a cavity. See COTYLE- 
DON. ] A plant whose seeds contain a pair of 
cotyledons or seed-leaves, which arc always 
ojiposite to each other. Dlcutylcdons form 
a natural elass of plants, deriving tlndr 
name from the embryo. They are further 
(rbaracterized by their netted- veined leaves, 
the exogenous stniclure of their stems, ami 
by having the parts of the flower constructfal 
on the plan of five. The class is divided 
into four sub-classes: Hialaniillone, (?alyci- 
flora?, Corollillorie, and Alonoeblamydeie 
(which see respectively). The class re- 
•ceives also the name of exogens, from tlieir 
stems being formed by additions to tlie 
outer parts iu the form of rings or zones. 
See Exoukns. 

DiCOtyledonoUBCdFkot-il-e'Mon-us), a. Hav- 
ing two lobes; thus, a dicotyledon on s plant is 
one w'lioso seeds have two lobes or coty- 
ledons. 

DiCOtylOB (di-kot'il-ez), n. [Gr. dys, ill, and 
kotyU, a cavity. Tlie proper form of the 
word is dycotylcs, which form is used by 
some authorities.] A genus of pachyderma- 
tous iiiatiimalia, contiiining tlie peccary. 
It possc^ssos a curious glandular organ on 
the back, which secretes a strongly-sccntcd 
fluid, which exudes from an orifice. 8eo 
Pkcahy. 

DicranacCBB (di-kran-a'se-e), n. pi. A family 
of apocarpous operculate mosses, hraneh- 
ing by innovations, or with the tops of the 
fertile branches several times divided. It 
includes some of the most common of Bri- 
tish mosses, very varied in size and habit. 
Dicrotic (df-krot^k), a. (Or. preflx di, 
and kroteO, to inako to rattle, from krotos, 
a noise made by striking one tiling against 
another.] A term applied to tlie pulse, 
where the artery conveys the sensation of a 
double pulsation. 

DicrurixUB (dl-krO-n^ne), n. pi. Drongo- 
shrike^ a sub-family of dentirostral birds, 
order Passercs and family Anipelidw. In 
general appearance they resemble crows. 
I1ie sub-family includes the bee-eater of 
Mouth Africa, called by the Hottentots 
devil-bird, from their believing it to be con- 
, nectod with their sorcerers, Dtemrus macros 
1 eerctis, the king of the crows of Bengal, D. 
j cristatus and D. inustats, whose notes have 
I been compared to .liose of the thrush 
and nightingale. Tlie Picrurinoo are found 
ill India, China, Aladagascar, and. Mouth 
Africa. 

DlerurUB (dl-kr5Vus]», n. A genus of passer- 
ine birds of the family Amiielidoo and sub- 
fumily PlcriiiiniD (which see). 


Dicta, Mee Dictum. 

Dictament (dik-ta'men), n. A dictation; 
a pitjcept; an ini unction. Lord Falkland. 

Dl^amnUB (dik-taiii'ims), n. [A name 
adopted from Virgil, from Dicte, a moun- 
tain in (Vote, where the plant abounds.] 
In hot. (a) a small genus of plants found iu 
southern Europe, Asia Minor, d:c.,iiat. order 
Kiitaceie. D. Fraxinella and D. alhus are 
both cultivated in gardens for tlieir fra- 
grant leaves. See Fkaxinklla. (6) The 
dittany of ("njte. See DITTANY. 

Dictate (dik'tat), v.t. pret. <fe pp. dictated; 
ppr. dictating. [L. dicto, dictatum, a freq. 
of dico, dictum, to say.] 1. To tell with 
authority; to deliver, us an order, coiii- 
inand, or direction; as, what God has dic- 
tated, it is our duty to believe.— 2. To order 
or instruct what is to be said or written; to 
utter, so that another may write out; as, a 
general dictates orders to his troops; a mer- 
chant dictates letters to bis clerk. *Thc mind 
which dictated tlie Iliad.' Waytand.--% To 
suggest; to ndmoiiisb; to direct by impulse 
on the mind; to instigate; thus we say, the 
Spirit of God dictated the messages of tlie 
pro])]iets to Israel; conscience often dictates 
to men the rules by wliich they are to 
govern their conduct. 

Kcnsoii will dictate unto me what is f<»r iny good 
aiul benefit. State 7 'riai.f. 

Syn. To suggest, prescribe, coininuntl, en- 
join, point out. admonish. 

Dictate (dik'tat), n. 1. An order deli vercvl; 
a coiiiiiinnd. ‘I’liose w-ho servilely eonflno 
thciiisolvcs to the dictates of otbei ’ Locke. 

2. A rule, maxim, or precept, dclivt red w ith 
authority. 

I Lriidit what the Crcci.'in diitatrs ‘.ay. Puior. 

3. Suggestion; rule or direction suggested 
to the mind; as, the dictates of reason or 
conscience. Syn. Command, injunction, 
suggestion, maxim, jircccpt, adninuition. 

Dictation (dik ta'shon), n. The act of dic- 
tating or directing; the act or practice of 
I>rescril>ing; us, you will write the following 
passage to iiiy dictation. 

Itffor** thi* fiul of the fifteenth century ereiit iiiili* 
t.irycAtablifchinents were iinlispoiiviblti to ilie ili>:iiity 
iiml even to the safety ‘»f the l-tt nih .ind Spanish 
iiKin.irt hies. If eitlicr nf these two jiowers h.id dis- 
aniicd. it would soim have been toiiipellfd to submit 
to the dictation of the oilier. Macaulay. 

Dictator (dik'tfi-tcr), n. [L.] 1. In ancient 
Rome, a niagistratc crcatcil in times uf exi- 
gence and distress, and invested with unli- 
mited power. His term of olllcc was six 
iiioiitlis -2. One invested with absolute 
authoritv.— 3. One whose croillt or autliority 
enables him to direct the conduct or opinion 
of otluTs. ‘The great dictator of fashions. ' 
Dove. 

Dictatorial (dik-ta-td'ri-nl), a. 1. I’crtaln- 
ing to a dictator; abscdiitc; unlimited; uii- 
controllable. * Military powers quite die.- 
tatoriiiL* W. Irving. ~ 2. Imperious; dog- 
matical ; overbearing. ‘The disagreoaldo 
effect that accompanies a tone inclined to 
be dictatoHal.* Disraeli. 

DiCtatorially (dik-ta-ttVri-aMi), adv. In an 
imperious, dogmatical tnnniier. 

Dictatoriaut (dik-ta-to'ri-an), a. In tlm 
manner of a dictator; arbitrary; dictatorial. 

* Dicta tm^ian power.' Sir M. Hale. 

DiCtatorBhip (dik'tat-6r-ship), n. 1. The 
office of a dictator; the term of a dictator'^ 
office. 2. Authority; imiieriousncss; dog- 
matism. * That pcrtietiial dictutarship wlilcli 
Is exercised by Lucretius.* Dtyden. 

Dictatory(dik'ta-to-ri), a. Overbearing; dog- 
matical. 

Our English, the langUciK"' <^»f men ever famou<i and 
foremost in the achi('vriiit.iits of liberty, will not 
easily find servile Icttcr.s enow to .spell such a dicta- 
tory presumption Englished. Afi/tcn. 

DlctatrcBB, Dlctatrlx (dik-ta'trcs, dlk-tiV- 
triks), 71. A female dictator; a figimlo wlio 
commands authoritatively and in-espun- 
sibly. 

Dictature (dlk^a-tfir), n. The office of a 
dictator; dictatorslilp; absolute authority. 
Bacon. 

Diction (dik'shon), n. [L. dictio, from dico, 
to speak.] Expression of ideas by wortls; 
style; manner uf expression; clioicc or selec- 
tion of words. 

The miserable failure of Dryden in his attempt to 
translate into his own diction some part.s of Paradise 
Lost. Macaulay. 

— Diction, Phraseology, Style. Dictum refers 
chiefly to the language adopted, the words 
used, in any piece of composition ; phrase- 
ology refers more to the manner of framing 
the phrases, clauses, and sentences; style 
includes both, referring to tlie thoughts' aa 
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woll as the words in which they are ex> 
pressed, and especially comprehends the 
niceties and beauties, the higher or artistic 
qualities of the composition. 

The ityle of Uurkc was enriched with all the hifrher 
graces of composition; liis diction was varied and 
copious; his pnrascoioi^y at times was carelfss and 
cumbersoiiie. Goodrich, 

Dlctlonarlan (dik-Bhon-a'ri-an). n. The 
compiler of a dictionary; a lexicographer. 
Dawmn. [Rare.] 

Dictionary (dik'slion-a-ri), n. [Fr. dictioti^ 
naire^ from i^. 1^. dictionarium, from L. dic- 
tio, a saying, a word.] 1. A book containing 
the words of a language arranged in alpha- 
betical order, with explanations or defini- 
tions of ihcJr meanings; a lexicon; a vo- 
cabulary; a word-book. In addition to de- 
finitions, the larger dictionaries give the 
etymology, proniineiutiou, and different 
fonns f»f spelling of tlie words, and occasion- 
ally are eiirit.'hcd with illustrative engrav- 
ings, A'c. 2. Any work which professes to 
communicate information on an entire sub- 
C(;t or branch of a subject, under w'ords or 
leads arratiged alplmlietically; as, a bidgra- 
phical dictinimry, - Vocabulary, Dictionary, 
Glossary. See under Vocabulary. 
Dictionary (dik'shon-a-ri), a. Of or per- 
taining to, cmitainod in, or given liy a dic- 
tionary or dictionaries. ‘The dictionary 
meaning nf this term.’ ./. S. Mill. 

Dictum (dik’tum), n. pi. DiCta (dik'ta). [L.] 
1. In law, an arbitrament; an award: the 
sentence of an sirbltrator. — 2. A positive 
assertion; an auilmritative saying. * Criti- 
cal dicta everywhere current.* Matt. Ar^ 
nofd. 

DictyogenouB (dik-ti-o'jen-us), a. In hot. 
having the charac ter of a dictyogen; having 
the gcn<;rul character of an endogen, hut 
w'ith nctteil lcaf*vciiis. 

Dictyogen (dik'ti-o jen), n. f(lr. diefyon, 
net-work, jind //ennao, to produce.] In hot. 
the name given hy Jaiidlcy to a group of 
monocolylcdonniis plants, with not-vcined 
leaves, intermediate hotween the monoco- 
tyledons and ilicotyledons. Their annual 
hriinches or aerial steins have the omlogc- 
nous structure, hut tlie rliixomes liave often 
pith, inediillary rays, and circular, wedgo- 
like arrangement of woody matter, as in 
exogens. 'rhey are distinguished also hy nct- 
veined, in place of parallel-veined, leaves, 
which usually disarticulate with the stein. 
Dioscorcaccjc nr yams, and Smilaccw or sar- 
saparillas, are the most Important natural 
orders referred to this class. 
Dictyophyllum OUk ti-of'il-lum), n. [Gr. 
liktyon, iU‘t-work, and phyllon, a leaf.] A 
provisional genus intended to include all 
h»Hsil dicotyledonous leaves, the affinities of j 
whicli are not known. 

DiCtyoteaa (dik-ti-o’to-e), ». pi An onlcr of 
algic, witli dark seeds, superficial s])ores i»r 
cysts, arranged in spots or lines, fronds flat 
or thread-like, and occasionally branched 
and tulnilar. 

Dicyuodon (lii-sl'iio-doii). n. rGr. di for dis, 
two, kyon, a <iog, and oduua, odontns, tooth.] 
A fossil genus of animals occurring in tSoiith 
Africa, and supposed to be of triasslc age, 
eombiiilng in structure the characters of the 
lizard, crocodile, and tortoise. Tlieir most 
irominent feature is the possession of two 
urge tusks like those of the walrus. ]n*o- 
bably used as weapons of defence, whence 
the name. 

Dioynodontia (di-si'iio-don''shi-a), n. jif. See 
Anomodontia. 

Did (did), i»ret. of do, formed hy reduplica- 
tion of the simple verb, and therefore 
This is perhaps the oldest mode of indicat- 
ing past time: comp. L. /alio, fefeUi; eano, 
ceeini;itv. typto, tetypha; graphs, gegrapha. 
In the Teutonic tongues past time came to 
be indicated not hy reduplicating the stem 
hut hy affixing did to it, e.g. (loth, salbo^ 
dM~utn, sal ve (anoint)-did-we, laini-dAd-uin, 
tamo-diil-we. This auxiliary did has now 
been attenuated to erf. i t is noteworthy that 
in later Knglish did comes to he again used 
as an auxiliary, hut this time before tlio verb. 
See Ki). 

Didactic, Didactical (dl-dak'tik, di-dak'- 
tik-al), a. [Clr. dhlaktikos, from didnskb, to 
tench.] Adapted to tench: preceptive; con- 
taining doctrines, precepts, t^nciples, or 
rules; intended to instruct. *Tlie flnest di- 
daetie poem in any language.’ Macaulay ^ 
Deep obligations lie upon you . . . not only to be 
blameless, but to be didactic in your lives. 

ytr. Tayior, 

Didactic (di-dak'tik). n. A treatise on edu- 
cation. MUton. 


Didactically (di-dak^ik-al-li), ado. In a 
didactic manner; in a form to teach. 
Didactics (di dak’tika), n. The art or science 
of teacliing. 

Didactyl. Didactyle (di-dakail). a. [Gr. 
pixrflx di, and daktyloa, the finger.] Having 
two toes or two Angers. 

Didacty^ Didactyle (df-dak'til), n. An ani< 
mal having two toes only. 

DidactylOUS (di-dak'til-us), a. ’Two-toed or 
two-fingered; having two tcHiS only. 
Didapper (did'ap-^r). n. [For divedapper 
(Shak.), from dive, and dap— dip.. See 1) AR- 
CH lOK.] The dab-chick {Podicepa minor); 
the little grebe, which dives into the water. 
Didascalar. Dldascalic (dl-das’ka-l^r, di- 
das-kallk), a, [Or. dUlaakalikoa, from di- 
daako, to teach. ] Didactic ; preceptive ; 
giving precepts. [Rare.] 

Didder (did'd^r), v. i. [Same word as diddle, 
to tremble and to deceive; A. Sax. dyderian, 
to deceive, originally probably to deceive 
by rapid movements of sleight of hand; akin 
to Frov. £. dadder, dodder, to shake or 
tremble; 0. zittern, to tremble; K. totter, 
and perhaps titter. See Wctlgwood's expla- 
nation under Dipplk.] To shiver with or 
as witli cold. Sherwood, [l^ovincial.] 
Diddle ( did \ll ), V. t. [Bee Didher. To move 
rapidly backwards and forwards; hence, to 
employ action to occupy the attention, so 
as to deceive when performing juggling 
tricks. Wedgwood.] To client. [Slang.] 

I slioiilii absolutely have diddled I founslow if it h.id 
not been for her conluuiided pretty face Sitting about 
my stupid )>nttn. Disraeli. 

Diddle (didMl), v.i. To totter, as a child in 
walking: to move nipidly up and down, or 
backwards and forwards; to jog; to shake. 
[Trovinciai and Scotch. ] 

L,ang may your cn>uck jink and diddle. Bnrtt.^. 

Diddler (did’illcr), n. A cheat. [Slang. ] 
Didecahedral (df-ile'ka-h^^'diiil). a. [Gr. 
prefix di, and K. decahedral] In crystal 
having the form of a decahedral, or ten- 
sided, prism with pentahedral, or flve-siticil, 
siiiniiiiis. 

Didelphia (di-dcTfl-a), n. pi [See Dti>RT.- 
PH Y.s. j Giic of the three sub-elasses of Mam- 
malia (the other two being Oriiithodelphia 
and Monodolphla). founded on the nature of 
the female reproductive organs. 'Tho Didol- 
phia are characterized hy the fact that the 
uterine dilatations of the oviducts continue 
distinct throughout life, iipening into two 
distinct vngiiiie, which in turn open into a 
urogtmital canal, distinct from the rectum, 
though embraced hy tlie same sphincter 
muscle. The young of this sub-class are 
born imperfect, or, ns it were, prematurely, 
and are carried in the pouch or second womb 
till perfect. It contains but one order, the 
Marsupialia. represented hy such nnimuls 
as the kangaroos, wombats, of Aus- 
tralia, and tlie ojiossiims of America. 
Didelphlan, Dldelplilc(di-dcrfl-an, di-tieV- 
flk), a. Pertaining to tlie group Didelphia. 
Dldelphid (di-dcTrtd), n. A meiiiher of the 
group Didelphia. 

DldplpMd a. Same as Didcl- 

phian. 

DLdelpllidSS (dI-«leTfl-de), n, pi A family of 
marsupial mammals, of which the geiiu.s 
Didelpiiys is the type. 

Didelphyc (di-deTnk), a. Same as Didcl- 
phian. 

Didelphys (dl-dcTfls). n. fOr. preflx di, 
and aclphys, womb.l A genus of marsupial 
mammals, ineluding tlie opossums of Cen- 
tral and Southern America. The Virginian 



Virginian Opoviium {Didelphys virniniana). 


or common opossum (D. virginiana) has 
the marsupial pouch w^ll developed; the 


opossums of Guiana and Brazil have this 
organ in a rudimentary condition. The 
generic name was fonnerly used to include 
all the animals now grouped under Didel- 
phia (which sec). 

Didex^t pi'et. pi. from do. Did. Chaucer. 
Dldidsa (dPdi-dc), n. pi A family of birds of 
which the genus Didus is the type. Bee 
Dodo. 

Didlne (di'dln), a. Pertaining to the family 
Dididw. 

DldOdecahedral (dI-dO'dc-ka-h6'Mral), a. 
[Gr. preflx di, and E. dodecahedral] In 
crystal having the form of a dodecahedral 
prism with hexahedral sunimits. 
Didrachm. Didrachma (dPdram, di-drak'- 
nia), n. [Gr.J A piece of money, the fourth 
of an ounce of silver. 

Didst (didst). The second pers. of the pret. 
of do. 

Diducement t (di-dus'ment), n. Division; 
separation into distinct parts. 

DiductiOXl (iii-duk'shon), n. [L. diduetio— 
di tor dia, implying separation, and duco, 
to draw.] Separation by withdrawing one 
part from the other. 

DldUCtively (di-dnk'tiv-li). adv. By diduc- 
tion or separation. Sir T. Browne. 

Didus (dTdus), n. The generic name for tho 
dodo (which see). 

Didynit Didyxnium (drdim, di-dPmi-um), 
n. [Gr. didymoa, double, twofold, twin.] 
Bym. Di. A rare metal discovered by 
.Mosnnder in 1841 in the oxide of cerium, 
and so jianied from being, as it were, tlio 
twin-brother of lanthanium, which was pre- 
viously found in the same body, whose com- 
pounds those of didyniium greatly resemble, 
and from which they are separated with 
great difficulty. Didymium never occurs 
free, nor even as a free salt, but always 
associated with cerium and lanthanium. 
Dldyxnograp8U8(diMi-md-grap'sus), n. [Or. 
dUiymoH, double, and grapsus, a short form 
intended to mean graptolite.] A genus of 
Graptolitidie, in which the cells are placed 
on one side of each of two branches which 
spring from a ciuiinion pijhit. 

Didymous (di'di-mns), a. [Gr. didymoa, 
double.] In hot twin, growing double, as 
tho fruits of umbelliferous jilants, the an- 
thers of liedstraw, or the tubers of some 
orchids. 

Did3mam (dlMi-nam), n. [Gr. preflx di, and 
dy nnmis, hower. Sec Didynabiia.] Di 
a plant of four stamens, disposed in two 
pairs, one lieiiig sliurtcr than the other. 
Didynamla (di-di-na'mi-a), n. pi [Gr. di for 



Dklyniimia. 

A, Gymnnsperniia (TVMft'iww r, Sta- 

mina. d. Divided ovary, e, Spction of ditto. 

B. Angiospertnia {Antirrhinum majus). c. Sta- 
mina. a. Capsule, e. Section of ditto. 

dia, twice, and dynamia, power, from the 
two larger stamens appenring to domineer 
over tlie shorter. ] Tlic fourteenth class in 
the Linim*an system of plants. Tho plants 
have four stamens, of which two are longer 
than the other two. It is divided Into two 
orders- GyniiiosiKTmiii, having the fruit 
composed of single-seeded achenes, which 
Linnieus mistook for naked seeds, luid 
An^ospermia, with many seeds inclosed in 
an obvious seed-vessel. 

Dldyuaxniau. Didynamlc (di-di-iia’ml-aii, 
di-ui-nani'ik), a. In hot. containing four 
stamens, disposed in pairs, one shorter than 
tho other. 

Dldynainons (di-din'am-iwX «• 

same as Didynamian. 

Die (dl), v.i. pret A pp, died; ppr. dyit^g. 
[The verb die does not appear in the A. Sax. 
The earliest K. forms are such as deye, 
deghsfi, Ac . : closely allied to the O. Fris. de^, 
deya, Icel. deya, deyja, Dan. doe, to die. The 
A. Sax., however, has dedd, dead, a kind of 


ch, oAaln; «h, Sc. locA; g,^; J.job; ft. Fr. ton; ng, sing; IH, tten; th, «Aln; w, »ig: wh, wftlg; *h. aruro. -See KET. 
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DIFFERENCE 


participial form as well as dedt?i, death » 
both from this stem.] 1. To cease to live : 
to expire ; to decease ; to perish ; to suffer 
death; to lose life. 

All the first burn in the land of Hfrypt sh.ill ffi>. 

Hx. xi. 5. 

* Whom the ffods love yoiinjj/ was said of yore. 

fiyrtm. 

'J'his word is followed by qf or by to ex]»rc6S 
the immediate cause of death; by for, to 
express the object or occasion; as, to die 0 / 
small-pox; to die by violence. 

Christ for tlie ungodly. Rom. v. 6. 
Christ «f#of for our sins. 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

2. To come to an end; to cease; to be lost; 
to perish or come to nothing. * Letting the 
secret die within his own breast.' Spectator, 

The year is dyinjr in the night; 
king out, wild bells, and let him <//>. Tetiuyson. 
By lalioiir and intent study (which 1 take to be my 
jmrtion in this life), joined with the strong pnipensity 
of nature, 1 might perhaps leave something so written 
to after times, as they should not willingly let it die, 

MiVott, 

3. To sink; to faint. 

11 is hc.irt died within him, and he became as a 
vroiie. 1 S.im. \xv. 37. 

4. To languish with pleasure or tenderness: 
followed by away. 

To sounds of lie.^vetily harp she tmvry. Po/e, 

5. To langn{.sh with affection. 

The young men acknowledged that tlicy died for 
KebeiCa. TatUr. 

6. To become gradually less distinct or per- 
ceptible to the senses; to become less and 
less; to vanish from tlie siglit or disappear 
gratiiially; to cea.se gradually: generally 
followed by away: as, tlio sound died, or 
died away, in tlie distance; I watched his 
figure dyimj, uv dying away, in the distance. 

The living .lirs of iiiidfile night 

round the bulbul as he sung. Tennyson, 

The curious xigAig with whith its triangles die 
a 7 v^iy against the sides of the .irch. exactly ;is waves 
break upon the sand, is one of the most ctirtotis fea- 
tures of the striu ture. Rnskin. 

7 . To lose vegetable life; to wither; to per- 
ish. as plants nr seeds; as, the plant died 
for want of water; some plants die annu- 
ally.— 8. To become vapid or spiritless, as 
liquors.— 0. In theol. to suffer divine wrath 
and punishment in the future world.— 

10. To become indifferent to, or to cease to 
be under the power of ; as, to die to sin. -- 

11. To endure great danger and distress. 

I die daily.* 1 Cor. xv, 31. -To die out, to 

become extinct gi-adnally. 

The system of bribery did not long survive the 
tninibCryof I ord North. It may not have wholly 
out; and h.is prob.ibly sbii-e been resorted to on rare 
and exceptional occa^tuns. 7*. /irskine Jl/ny. 

Die (di), n. (O.Fr. det, Fr. d\ Tv. dat. It. 
dado, dcrlveil by some from L. datum, 
something given, hence what is thrown or 
laid on the table; by others from Av.daddon, 
a game of dice.] 1. A small cube marked on 
its faces with numbers from one to six, 
used in gaming by being thrown from a box. 

I have set iiiy life upon a cast, 

And 1 will stand the haj^.ird of the die. Shak, 

2. Any cubic body; a flat tablet. ‘Words 
. . . pasted upon little flat tablets or dire.’ 
Watte. -6. \ Hazard; chance. ‘Such lathe 
die of war.’ Spemter.—A. In arch, the cubi- 
cal part of a pedestal between its base and 
cornice. — 5. A .stamp used in coining money, 
in foundries, 

Sighing that Nature formed but one such man 
And broke the die -in moulding ShcridAti. Ryron. 

0. One of two or more pieces of hardened 
steel forming together a female screw for 
cutting the threads of screws. In being 
lined they are fitted into a groove. In a con- 
trivance called a die-stock. [In the first and 
second senses the plural is dice; the third 
sense hardly admits of a plural; in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth senses the plural is 
regular, c/ire.j 

Diet (di), v.t To dye; to tinge. Chaucer. 
Dleb (di'eli), n. A wild species of dog found 
in North Africa (Cams anthu^. 

Dledan (dl-fi'shl-an), n. Sec Di^etian. 
DledOlUl (df-e'shiis), a. Same as Dimeioue. 
Dledral (di-aMral), a. [See Dhiepral.] 
Having two sides; dihedral. 

Dieffanbadlia (daf-en-baki-a). n. [After 
M £. Dieffenbach, a German naturalist.] 
A genus of South American and West Indian 
plants, nat. order Araccae, having large fleshy 
stems 2 to 8 feet long, partly lying on the 
ground and partly erect. D. eeguina has 
been called dumb cane, because, from Its 
extreme acridity, the mouth of any one who 
bites it swells so as to render speech impos- 


sible. It is said that West Indian planters 
used to punish refractory slaves by causing 
them to chew it. 

Diegesls (di-e-je'sls), n. [Gr., from diegeo-^ 
max, to relate, tell, recount, declare.] A 
nan*ntive or history; a recital or relation. 
Dielectric (di-S-lek'trik), n. [Gr. prefix dia 
and E. electric.] In elect, any medium 
through or aci*oss which static induction 
takes place. 

Dler, n. Same as Dyer. 

Diereeia (dl-e^re-sis), n. See DtjSRESIB. 
Diervilla (<li‘6r-viFln), n. [From M. DiVr- 
vUle, who sent it frem Canaria to 'i'onrne- 
fort.] A genus of caprifolinceoiis i)lant8 
consisting of erect shrubs from North Ame- 
rica, China, and Japan, lliey are nearly 
allied to the honeysuckle, hut have a fun- 
nel-shaped three-eleft corolla, and a two- 
celled capsule. Some of the speedes are 
called Weigelia in the gardens. Tlie best 
known species is D. eanadensU, a hardy 
shrub with yellow flowers which appear 
early in summer. 

Die-sinker (di'singk-^r). n. An engraver of 
dies for stamping or embossing. 
Die-sinking (di'singk-ing), n. The process 
of engraving dies for stamping coin, me 
dais, 

Dies Iras (dfez Fre). (L., lit. day of wrath.] 
The name of a famous medieval hymn on 
the last judgment, probably composed by 
Thomas of Cclano in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, beginning- - 

/ties irtr. dies Ilia, 

Solve! .s.-rclutii 111 bivilla. 

Teste David cum SibylU. 

Diesis (df-e'sis). n. [Gr. dieeie, a division.] 
l.In the mark t. ('ailed also Double- 

dagger. 2. In music, the division of a tone 
less than a semitone; or an interval consist- 
ing of a less or imperfect semitone. 

Dies non (di'e/ non). [L.] In laie, a day 
on which courts are not held, ns the Sab- 
batli, a blank day. 

Die-stock (dFstok), n. The contrivance by 
which the dies used In screw-entting are 
held. It is of various forms. 

Diet (di'et), n. [Gr. diaita, (1) a way of liv- 
ing; (2) a prescribed manner of life, diet; 
(8) A dwelling, abode.} 1. Food or victuals; 
as, milk is a wholesome diet; flesh is a 
nourishing diet. 

Good broth with good keeping do much now and 
then ; 

C^od diet with wisdom best coinforteth men. 

Tusser. 

2. Course of food regulated by a pliysiclan 
•or by medical rules; food prescribed for the 

prevention or cure of disease, and limited 
11 kind and (|uantity; as, I adhered strictly 
to the prescribed diet. 

1 cotnnietid rather scime diet for certain se.isons 
than frequent u.sc of physic. Bticon. 

3. Allowance of provision. 

For his diet there was a continual diet given him 
of the king uf Babylon. Jer. lii. 34. 

Diet (di'et), v.t. l. To feed; to board; to fur- 
nish pruvisfotis for; as, the master diets his 
apprentice.- 2. To prescribe food for; to 
regulate the food or regimen of. 

We have dieted a healthy body into a consumption 
by plying it with physick instead of food. Swift. 

We shall not then have his company to-night? 

Not till after midnight, for he is dieted to his hour. 

Shak. 

Diet (di'et), 17 . 1 . 1. To eat according to rules 
prescribed; os, to diet for the removal of 
disease. - 2. To eat; to feed. 

Inbred worm 

That diets on the brave in battle fallen. Cowfer. 

Diet (dFet), n. [Fr. di^te; L.L. dieta, the 
raace of a day, from L. dies, a day. Comp. 
G. t€Lg, in the words Keichsfa/f and G. Swiss 
2Vi(7-satzting,anddtmln D. Ryksdoo— adiet] 
A meeting, as of dl^itaries or delegates, 
hoklen from dav to day for legislative, poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical, or municipal purposes; 
meeting; session; speciflcally, the legisla- 
tive or administrative assemblies in the Ger- 
man Empire, Austria, due . ; as, the diets of 
Worms (1495 and 1&21); the diet of Spires 
(1529). or Augsburg (1^); the diets of the 
Swiss cantfins, dec.— Diet qf emnpearanee, 
in Scots law, the day to which a party in a 
civil or criminal process is cited to appear 
In court 

Dietarjr (dFot-a-ri), a. Pertaining to diet or 
I the rules of diet , 

DletaJ^ (dFet-a-ri), n. A system or course , 
I of diet; rule of diet; allowance of food, es« | 
pecially that for the inmates of a prison, | 
poorhouse. and the like. 

Lord Henry would not liiiten to statlitici, etMary 


\ tablcii, commi.sftioncrs' rules, sub-coiiiiiiissioncrs’ re- 
I ports. Disraeli. 

' Diet-bread (dFet-bred), H. Bread medicated 
or regulated by a physician. 

Diet-drink (di'et-dringk), n. Medicated 
li(|Uor; ilriiiK prepared with medicinal 
ingredients. 

Dieter (dl'et-^r), n. One who diets; one who 
prescribes rules for eating; one wlio pre- 
pares food by rules. ‘Sauced oiir brotlis, 
as Juno had been sick, and be her dieter.* 
Shak. 

Dietetic, Dietetical (di-ct-et'ik, di-et et'ik- 
al), a. [Gr. diaitetikos, pertaining to diet, 
See Diet, food.] IVrtaining to diet, or to 
the rules for regulating tlie kind and quan- 
tity of food to be eaten. 

Dletetlcally (di-et-et'ik-al-Il). adv. In a 
dietetif.'al manner. 

Dietetics (di-et ct'iks), u. ’I'lmt department 
of niedieine which relates to the regiibatlon 
of diet. 

Dletetist (dl-et-et'ist). n. A [diysician who 
treats or iireseribes uietetiea. 

Dletlne (di'et-in). ?i. [Fr. dirtine.} A siib- 
ordiiiuteor local assembly; a diet of inferior 
rank; a cantonal convention. 

Dietist, Dietitian (dFet-ist, di-et-i'slian), 
n. One skilled in diet; a dletetist. 

Diiraine,t n. [Fr.J Bad reputation. Chau- 
cer. 

DlfRirreation (dif-fa're-iV'shon), ?i. [L. dif- 
farreatio preflx dif, dis, and farreum, a 
spelt cake, from /nr, a sort of grain, spelt.] 
The parting of a cake made of spelt: a cere- 
mony among the Romans at the divor re of 
man and wife. 

Differ (dif'fCr), V.i. [L. dijfero— preflx dif, dis, 
and /mi, to bear or move apart. See IIKAU. J • 

1. To bo unlike, dissimilar, distinct, or 
various, in nature, condition, fnrin, or (|ua1i- 
ties; as, men di^er from brutes; a statue 
differs from a picture; wisdom difftrs from 
folly. 

One star diytrethfram another star in g 1 (»ry. 

I Cor. XV. 41. 

2. To disagree; not to accord; to be of a 
contrary opinion. 

If ihe honourable gentlctn.m differs with me on 
that subject. I differ as he.irtily with him. Cannittj^^ 

3. To contend; to be nt variance; to strive 
or debate in words; to dispute: to qiiaiTel. 

Wc'll never differ with a crowded pit. Roive. 

[In the second sense differ Is followed l>y 
with or from; in the first sense almost 
always hy from.] - Syn. To vary, disagree, 
dissent, dispute, contend, quarrel, wrangle. 
Differ (difffT). v.t. To cause to be different 
or various. (Rare. ] 

Something 'tis that differs me and thcc. Cowley, 

Differ (differ), ?i. Difference. [Scotch. ] 

Yc see your sbite wi* theirs compared. 

And shudder at the niffer. 

But cast a moment's fair regard. 

What mak's the mighty differ. Purus. 

Difference (dlff^r-ens), n. 1 . The state of 
being different, discordant, or unlike; tlis- 
agreement; want of BAmeness; variation; 
dissimilarity; change; as, there is a differ- 
ence in nature between animals and plants; 
a difference in degrees of heat or of light 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and oh t 
The difference to me. IPordsworth. 

2. The quality which distinguishes one 
thing from another; the opposite of resem- 
blance; as, on difference hnd its opposite, re- 
semblance, scientifle classiflcation depends. 

8. Dispute; debate; c*^ntentlon; quarrel; 
contrevorsy. 

What was the difference 9 It was a contention in 
public. Shak. 

4. The point in dispute; ground of contro- 
versy. 

Arc you acquainted with the difference _ . 

That hold.s the present question in the court? Shak. 

6. Evidences or marks of distinction. 'The 
marks and differetiees of soverei^ty.' Da- 
vies.— 6. The act of distinguishing; discri- 
mination. 

To make a difference between the clean and the 
unclean. Lev. xi. 47* 

7. The remainder of a sum or auantity after 
a lesser sum or (luantity is subtracted; the 
quantity by which one quantity differs from 
another. 8. In lagie, the same as THfferentia. 

9. In her. a certain figure added to a coat 
of arms, serving to efistinguish one family 
from another, or to show how distant a 
younger branch is from the elder or princi- 
pal branch.— S yn. Distinction, dissimilarity, 
contrariety, dissimilitude, vairiation, diver- 


Fate. far, fat, fgll; m4. met, h^r; pine, pin; nOtc, not, ni5ve; 


tQbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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sity, variety, disa^eemeiit, variance, con 
teat, contention, dispute, controversy, de 
bate, quarrel, wrani^fe, strife. 

Difference (dif'f6r-ens), VX pret. and pp 
difereneed; ppr. differencing. To cause t 
dmerence or distinction in; to distinguish 
to discriminate. 

in the Samson Ai^onistes, colloquial languai^e I: 
left at the greatest tiistaiicep yet suiuetliing of it i< 
preserved, to render the dialogue probable: in Mas< 
singer the style is dijfertttcfiiihvx differenced in the 
smallest degree possible, from anitiiuted conversa< 
tion by the vein of poetry. Coleridf^e. 

Different (differ ent), a. l. Distinct; sepa- 
rate; not the same; as, we belong to differ 
ent churches or nations. —2. Various or con- 
trary; of various or contrary natures, forms, 
or qualities; unlike; disBiinilar: as, differem 
kinds of food or drink; different states o: 
health; different shapes; different degrees 
of excellence 

Differentia (diff^r-en'shi a), n. In logU^ the 
characteristic attribute of a species, or that 
by which it is distinguished from other 
species of the same genus; specifle difference. 

Whatever term can be affirmed of several things, 
must express cither their whole essence, which is 
called the species; or a part of their essence (viz., 
either the material part, which is called the genns^ 
or the formal and distinguishing part, which is called 
i/tjff?renfiti, or, in common discourse, 
or something Joined to the essence. WJuUeiy^ 

Differential (differ- eifshi-al), a. l. Making 
a difference or distinction; disoriminating; 
distinguishing; special. ' For whom ho pro- 
cured differential favours.* Motley.— 2. In 
muth. an epithet applied to an infinitely 
small quantity, so small as to be less than 
any assignable quantity; pertaining to adif- 
fereutial or diiforcntials, or to mathematical 
processes in which they are employed.— 
Differential calculus. See Calculus.— 
Differential coefficient^ the ratio of the 
differential of any function of a variable 
to the differential of the variable. See 
Differsntial, n.— Differential eqiiation, 
an equation involving or containing dif- 
ferential quantities. — Differential coup- 
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ling, in mack, a form of slip-coupling ap- 
plied in light machinery for the purpose 
of rogulating the veloci^ of the con- 
nected shaft at pleasure, ft consists of an 
cpicycloidal train, such as that represented 
by the annexed figure. The shaft a, through 
which the motive power is conveyed, is 
continuous, and the wheel a a is fast upon 
it. whereas those marked b and c are loose. 
The two pinions d d (only one of which is , 
necessary) have their bearings in the wheel 
c c, and gear with the two wheels a a and b, I 
Motion being given to the shaft A, the 
wheel b, which is loose, revolves in a direc- 
tion contrary to the wheel a a, which is 
fixed, and the wheel c c remains at rest; but 
the motion of the wheel b being opposed by 
means of the friction-gland e, whfen can be 
tightened at pleasure by the screw the 
teeth of that wheel become fulcra to the 
carrier-pinions d d, and these carry round 
tile wheel.ec, which, gearing with the wheel 
h on the second shaft, communicates motion 
to it of any degree of velocity not greater 
than half that of the dri ving-shaf t. —Differen- 
tial duties. In pol. econ. duties which are not 
levied equallv upon the produce or manu- 
factures of different countries ; as, when a 
tax on certain commodities is lighter in one 
country than it is on the same commodities 
in another countr 3 ^. Such duties are also 
called Discriminating Duties,-^Dyt^rtntial 
gear, in meek, a combination ox toothed 
wheels, by which a differential motion is pro- » 
diiced— as exemplified when two wheels 


fixed on the same axis are made to com- 
municate motion to other two wheels on 
separate axes, the velocities of the latter 
axes differing proportionally to the differ- 
ence of the diameters of the respective 
wheels acting upon them, or to their num- 
bers of teeth. This combination is exten- 
sively empl^cd in lathes and boring-ma- 
chines.— motion, in ^nech. an 
adjustment by which a single combination 
is made to produce such a degree of velocity, 
as by ordinary arrangements would require a 
considerable train of mechanism practical!; 
to reduce the velocity. The Chinese o: 
differential windlass is an example of thi 
kind of motion. The two cylinders A an 
B, a little different in diameter, have 
common axis, and the cord winds from 
the one upon the other when the axis Ji 
made to revolve, by which means a vertical 
motion is com- 
municated to ^ 

^ iifOl \ 

difference Of the kjMJ W r 
surface veloci- W W J 

ties of the tw’o I 

cylinders a and I 

B; or equal to 

the velocity that _ | 

would bo ob- *N/ 

tallied if the ' \ 

centre of the I sy K 

pulley 0 were \J \y 

suspended by a 
cord wrapped 
round a single f/ 

barrel,who8C m- 

diUB is half the Differcnt.al Motion, 
difference of the 

radii of the cylinders A and B. Thus, al- 


Thus, al- 


though theoretically a barrel with a radius 
equal to that difference would do as well as 
the double barrel, yet its diameter in prac- 
tice would be so small os to make it use- 
less from weakness; whereas, the barrels 
of the differential combination may be of 
any diameter and strength necessary for 
the weights to be lifted. (See under 
Wheel.) When a differential motion is 
effected bv means of toothed wheels, the com- 
bination takes the name of differential near 
(which eee).— Differential screw. In mem,, a 
compound screw, whereby a differential mo- 
tion is produced - as exemplified by the 
annexed figure. The pitch of the threads 


I 



Differential Screw. 

at A and b being different, when motion is 
communicated to the screw, the piece c 
(prevented from revolving) is made to slide 
parallel to the axis, by a quantity equal to 
the difference of the pitches of the two 
parts A and b in each revolution. Hiinter*8 
screw (which see) is another example of the 
same sAnd— Differential thermometer, an 


same YAnd— Differential thertnotneter, an 
instrument for measuring very small differ- 
onces of temperature, invented and first 
applied by Sir John Leslie. Two glass tubes, 
each terminating in a hollow ball, and hav< 
ing their bores somewhat widened at the 
other ends, a small portion of sulphuric acid 
tinged with carmine 
being Introduced into /f% 
the hall of one, are MjP VjV 

Joined together by j 

the flame of a blow- m I 

pipe, and afterwards K ■ 

bent into nearly the W ■ 

shape of the letter U. H I 

To one of the legs of I | 

file thermometer so It I 

formed a scale is at- F ■ i 

tached; and the li- V ■ 

quid contained in the 
tube is so disposed T 

that it stands lii the W 

graduated leg oppos- 
ite the zero ox the 

scale when both balls Digerenual Thermometer, 
are exposed to the 

same temperature, so that the instrument 
is ^ected only by the difference of heat of 


I- the two balls. As lung as both balls are of 
n the same temperature the coloured liquid 
r remains stationary; but if, for instance, the 
'- ball which holds a portion of the liquid bo 
e warmer than the other, the superior elasti- 
i- city of the confined air will dilve it forwards, 
and make it rise in the opposite branch 
above the zero, to an elevation proportional 
1 to the excess of elasticity, or of heat. 

1 Differential (dif-fer-en'shi-al), n. In math. 

, an infinitesimal difference between two 
i states of a variable quantity. In the dif- 
ferential and integral calculus, if two or 
more quantities are dependent on each 
other, and subject to variations of value, 
their differentials are any other quantities 
w'hose ratios to each other are the limits to 
which the ratios of the variations approxi- 
mate, as these variations are reduced nearer 
and ncai*er to zero. 

Differentiate (dif-f6r-en'shi-at), v.t 1. To 
produce, or lead to, a difference. 

Believing that sexual selection has played an Im- 
portant part in dijffcrentiating the races of man, he 
n.is found it necessary to treat this subject in great 
detail. A. R. Haitace. 

2. To mark or distinjpish by a difference; 
as, colour of akin differentiates the races of 
man.— 3. To assign a specific act or agency 
to; to set aside for a definite or specific pur- 
pose. 

In zoology, the vital functions are said to be more 
and m«>re differentiated, when, instead of several 
functions being performed by the same oigan, each 
function is performed by an organ specially devoted 
to it. Page. 

4. In logic, to discriminate between, by ob- 
serving or describing the marks of differ- 
entiation, or the differentia.— 5. In math. 
to obtain the differential, or the differential 
coefUcicntof; as, to differentiate nneqpvLtloii. 
Differentiate (dif-f^r-en'shi-at), v. t. To nc- 
ouire a distinct and separate character. 
iluzley. 

Differentiation ( dif-fdr-eii'shi-a''8hon ). n. 

1. The formation or discriniination of dif- 
ferences or varieties. *The mode of the 
differentiation of species.* Agassiz.— 2, The 
assignment oi a specific agency to the 
discharge of a specific function, as the as- 
signment of a particular faculty in a univer- 
sity to the study and teaclilng of a particu- 
lar branch of knowledge. 

The Faculties arose by process of natural differen- 
tiation out of the primitive University. Hnxley. 

3. In biol. the formation of different parts, 
organs, species, Uto., by the production or 
acfiuisition of a diversity of new struc- 
tures, through a process of evolution or 
development, as when the root and stem 
of a plant are developed from the seed, or 
the leaves, branches, and flowers from the 
stem, or when animals, as they advance in 
type of organization, acquire, more and 
more, specifle o^ans for the performance 
of specific functions, in place of one oigan, 
as in the lower oiganisms, serving for heart, 
stomach, lungs, ; specialization. 

Differentiation is, therefore, a mark of higher 
org.'uiization— the higher the animal in the scale of 
being, tiie more specialized is its organization. 

Page. 

4. In math, the act of differentiating; the 
operation of finding the differential of any 
function. 

Differently (dirf^r-ent-Il), adv. In a differ- 
ent manner; variously; as, men are differ- 
ently affected with the same eloquence. 

Dlfferixigly(dirf^r-ing-li),acfr. In a different 
manner. 

DiffloUef (dif'fl-s!1), a. Difficult; hard; 
scrupulous. 'The cardinal finding the pope 
difficile in granting the dispensation.* Bacon. 
Latin was no more difficile. 

Than to a blackbird *tis to whistle. Hndibras. 


Than to a blackbird *tis to whistle. Hndibras. 

DUBoUeneSB t (dif fl-sil-nes). n. Difficulty ; 
speciflealiy, difnculty to lie persuaded; im- 
practicability; incompliance. 

The lighter sort of malignity turncth but to a 
crossness, or frownrdness, or aptness to oppose, or 
difftcileness, or the like. Bacon. 

Dlffloult (diffl-kult), a. [See Difficulty.] 

1. Hard to make, do. or perform; not easy; 
attended with labour and pains ; arduous; 
as, our task is difficult ; it is difficult to per- 
suade men to abandon vice; it Is difflevft to 
ascend a steep hill, or travel a bad road. — 

2. Hard to be pleased; not easily wrought 
upon; not reaciily yielding; not compliant; 
unaccommodating; rigid; austere; not easily 
managed or persuaded ; as, a difficult man; 
a person of a difficult temper.- 3. Hard to 
understand; occasioning labour or pains; as^ 
a dMeult passage in an author.— .Arduous, 
Difficult, Hard. See under Arduous. - Syn. 


ch, diain; 61i» Sc. loc/i; g, go; ],Job; A, Fr. ton; ng, si?^; 
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Arduous, painful, crablied, perplexed, labo- 
rious, unaccommodating, austere, rigid. 
DlfflCIlltt (diffl-kult), v,t To make diill- 
cult; to impede. * Their pretensions had 
diMetilted the peace.' Sir W, Temple. 
Dl&C^tate t (diffl-kult-at), V. t. To render 
dilhcult. Cothfave. 

Difficultly (dirfl-kuU-li), adv. Hardly; with 
dilticulty. 

He himself had been onty guilty, and the other had 
been very difficultly prevailed on to do what lie did. 

hieldiHH^ 

Difficulty (difft-kul-ti), n. [Vr. dijfimltil; 
lu dificultae, dificul, the old form of diji- 
eilitt -die, priv., vLtid faeilie, easy to be made 
or done, Irom/acio, to make or do. J 1 . Hard- 
ness to bo done or accomplished; the state 
of anything which renders its performance 
laborious or peridexing: opposed to easinee* 
or facility ; as, the dmculty of a task or en- 
terprise; a work of mbour and dijficultu,— 

2. That which is hard to be performed or 
surmounted; as, we often mistake dijfletdtiee 
for impossibilities; to overcome difficulties 
is an evidence of a great mind. 

The wise and prudent conquer difficulties by daring 
to attempt them. 

3 . Perplexity; embarrassment of affairs; 
trouble; whatever perplexes, or renders pro- 
gress or execution of designs laborious. 

More than once, in dayst of difficulty 

And pressure, had she sold her wares for less 

Than what she gave. Tennyson, 

4 . Objection; cavil; obstacle to belief. 

* Raising difficulties concerning the mys- 
teries in religion.* Swift— 5 , An embroil- 
ment; a serious complication likely to lead 
to a quarrel; a falling out; a controversy; 
a variance or quarrel. ' Pleasures for ter- 
minating all . . . difficulties.* Banerqft.— 
Syn. Lalioriousness, hardness, troublesome- 
ness, obstacle, impediment, obstruction, em- 
barrassment, awkwardness, perplexity, exi- 
gency, distress, trouble, trial, objection, 
cavil. 

Diffide (dif-fidOf v-f. [L diffido — efier, and 
fido, to trust.] To distrust; to have no 
confidence. [Rare. J 

The man diffidrs in hi« own augury 
And doubts the gods. Dryden, 

Diffidence (dirfi-deiis), n. [L. diffidentia, 
want of confidence, diffiderut, ppr. of diffido^ 
to distrust -dis, priv., and fido, to trust. 
See Faith ] 1. Distrust; want of confidence ; 
any doubt of the power, ability, or disposi- 
tion of others. 

To Israel, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts. Milton. 

2 . More generally, distrust of one's self; 
want of confidence in our own power, com- 
petency, correctness, or wisdom; a doubt 
respecting some personal c|ualiflcation ; 
modest reserve. ^ An Englishman’s habitual 
diffidence and awkwardness of address. ’ W. 
Irving. 

lie silent always wlien you doubt your .sense; 

And speak, though sure, with seeming Po/e. 

— JBashfulness, Modesty. Diffidence. See under 
Bashvulness. -svx. Distrust, doubt, fear, 
timidity, apprehension, hesitation. 

Diffident (diFfl-dent), a. 1. Distrustful; 
wanting confidence ; doubting another's 
power, disi^sition, sincerity, or intention. 

* Hety so diffident as to require a sign. ’ Bp. 
Taylor. - 2. Distrustful of one's self; not con- 
fident; doubtful of one’s own power or com- 
petency; resciwed; modest; timid; as, a 
diffident youth. 

Distress makes the humble heart diffident. 

Richardson. 

Svsr. Distrustful, suspicious, hesitating, 
doubtful, modest, bashful, reserved. 
Diffidently (ilirfi-deni-li), adv. With dis- 
trust; in a distrusting manner; modestly. 
Diffind (dif-find*), V. t. [L. diffindo. to cleave. ] 
To cleave in two. Bailey. [Rare. ] 
Diffinitive t (dif-flu'it-iv), a. Definitive ; 
determinate. Wotton. 
Dlffi88ion(dif-fi'shon), n. The act of cleaving 
asunder. [Rare.] 

Diffiation (dif-fla'shon), n. [From L. dijffijo, 
to blow away.] A blowing or blasting to 
different parts. [Rare. ] 

Dlffiuencef Diffiuency (difflu-ens, dif'flu- 
en si), n. [See DiFVLUENT.] A flowing or 
falling away on all sides, the effect of fluid- 
ity, as opposed to consistency. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air. 
whereby it acquircth no new form, but rather a con- 
sistence or determination of Its diffiuennf. 

Sir T. Bnmne. 

Diffiuent (dif'flu-ent), a. (L. diffiuens, dif- 
jlnentis, ppr. of dijfluo, to flow Tn different 
directions —dt’s, asunder, and dun. to flow.] 
Flowing away on all sides; not fixed. 


Diffittgia (dif-flu'Ji-a), «. A genus of infu- 
soria, inclosed in a case formed by tlie co- 
hesion of fi»rcigii bodies. 

Difform (<liFform), a. [Fr. difforme, as if 
from a Latin adjective difformis di/for dis, 
separate, a.m\ forma, shape.] 1 . Irregular in 
form; not uniform; anomalous; os, a d(f~ 
form flower or corolla, the parts of which 
do not correspond in size or proportion; 
difform leaves. -2. Unlike; dissimilar. 

The unequal refractions of dtjffhrm rays. Newton, 

Dlffortnity f (dif-form'i-ti). n. Irregularity 
of form; want of uniformity. 

lust us seeing or hearing arc not inequalities or 
diffbrmities in the soul of iiiuti, but each of them 
powers of the whole soul. Clarke. 

DlfCract (dlf-fraktOf v.t [L. diffrhujo. dif- 
fractum. to break in pieces— prefix dif. dis. 
aml franpo, to break.] To break in pieces; 
to bend from a right line; to deflect. 
Difflraction (dif-irak'shon), n. [See Dif- 
fract.] 1 . The act of breaking in pieces.— 

2 . I n optics, the peculiar modiflcatioiis which 
light undergoes when it passes by the edge 
i»f an opaque body; deflection. Light, when 
it meets with no obstacle, proceeds in 
straight lines, but if it be made to puss by 
tlie boundailesof an opaque body it is turned 
from its rectilineal course. 

Remarked by Grimaldi (1665) and referred by him 
to a property of light which he called diffraction. 

iritewell. 

Dlffiractive (dlf-fraktlv), a. Causing dif- 
fraction. 

Diffiranchifle, Diffiranchi8ement(dif frai/- 
shiz, dif-fran’shiz-ment). Same as Duff ran- 
ehise, Duffranehisement. 

Diffuse (clif-fuz'). v.t. pret. A; pn. diffused; 
ppr. diffusing. fL. diffundo, diffusum, to 
pour in different directions, to spread -pre- 
fix dif. dis. and /undo, to pour.] 1. To pour 
out and spread, as a fluid; to cause to flow 
and spread; as, the river rose and diffused 
its waters over the adjacent plain.— 2 . To 
spread; to send out or extend in all direc- 
tions. ‘ The pure delight of l(»ve by sound 
diffused.* Wordsworth. * A central wannth 
diffusing\Ais».* Tennyson.- SVN. To spread, 
circulate, extend, scatter, disBemiuatc, dis- 
perse. publish, proclaim. 

Diffuse (dif-fus'), a. 1. Widely spread; dis- 
persed. — 2 . Copious; prolix; using many 
wonls; verbose: said of speakers and writers 
or their style. 

The reasoning of them i.s sophisticnl and incon- 
clusive; the style diffuse and verbose, y. IVarton. 

3 . In pathol applied to diseases which spread 
« widely and have no distinctively defined 

limits, as opposed to those which are circum- 
scribed. — 4 . In hot spreading widely, hori- 
zontally, and Irregularly. 

DlffUsaa (dlf-fuzd^), p. and a. 1. Spread ; 
dispersed. 

Diffused knowledge immortalizes itself. 

Sir y antes Mackintosh. 

2. Loose; flowing; wild. * Diffused attire.’ 
Shak. 

DiffUsedly (dif-ffiz'ed-ll), adv. In a diffused 
manner; with wide dispersion; wearing one's 
dress in a loose or neglectful manner. 

Go not so diffusedly s 
There are great ladies purpose, sir, to visit you. 

Beau. A. Pi, 

DiffU8edne88 (dif-fuz^ed-nes), n. The state 
of being widely spread. 

IMflUsriy (dif-fus'li), adv. 1. Widely; exten- 
sively. —2. Copiously; with many words; 
fully. 

DiffU8ene88 (dif-fOs^nes), n. The quality of 
l>eing diffuse ; speciflcally,in speaking or writ- 
ing, superfluous wordiness, arising either 
from undue enumeration of non-essential or 
collateral details or redundant treatment of 
the main subject; want of due concentration 
or conciseness; prolixity. 

There is the learning, and the evidence of a wide 
desultory reading, as well as the diffusrness of style 
that characterize his (De Quincey's) writings. iMncet. 

His proclivity towards diffuseness was exemplified 
by the abundance of his preliminary matter. 

Scotsman newspaper. 

DlffUser (dif-ffi2'6r), n. One who or that 
which diffuses. 

DlffUsibllitF (dif-ffiz^l-bir'i-tl), n. The 
quality of iiemg diffusible; capability of 
being spread; as, the diffusibUity of clay in 
water. 

DlAlgibla (dlf-ffiz^i-bl), a. Capable of being 
spread in all directions; that may be dis- 
persed. 

Hydrochloric acid It seven times as diffusible as 
sulphate of magnesia. H. Bpeneer. 

Dlflbslblenaaa (dif-ffiz'i-bl-nes), n. Diffusi- 
bflity. 


Diffli8loil (dif-ffi'zhon), n. 1. A spreading 
or flowing of a liq^uid substance or fluid 
in a lateral as well as a lineal direction; 
as, the diffusum of water; the diffusion of 
air or light.— 2. A spreading or scattering; 
dispersion; as, a diffusion of dust or of seeds. 

S, A spreading; extension; prormgntion. ‘A 
diffusion of knowledge whicii has under- 
mined superstition.’ Burke. — 4 . Copious- 
ness; exuberance, as of viylo.— Diffusion of 
heat, a term employed to express tJie modes 
by which the eouilibriiim of heat is effected, 
viz. by conduction, radiation, and by convec- 
tion, • - Diffusion qf gases. When two gaseous 
bodies which do not act chemically upon each 
other are mixed together in any relative pro- 
portions they gradually diffuse themselves 
through each other; so th it after a suffleient 
time has elapsed for the purpose, whatever 
may have been their relative densiticB, they 
are found intimately blended; the heavier 
gas does not fall, nor docs the lighter one rise. 

- Diffusion of liquids. Whcii two liquids 
that are capable of mixing, such us alcohol 
and water, are put in contact, they gradu- 
ally diffuse one into the other in spite of the 
action of gravity. A mixture of alcohol and 
water occupies less space than the separate 
two Ihiiiids do, as if the molecular inter- 
stices of one or both of the liquids were par- 
tially filled by the other liquid.- Diffusion 
volume, a term employed to express the dif- 
ferent disposition of gases to interchange 
particles. Thii.s the dilfusion vtiliime of air 
Is 1, and that of hydrogen gas :r 83 . - Diffu- 
sion a2yparatus, an apparatus -ometlines 
employed for extracting the sugar from cano 
or beet-root by dissolving it out with water. 
— Diffusion tube, an iiistruiiietit for deter- , 
mining the rate of dilfusion for difl'erent 
gases. S yn. Extension, spread, propagation, 
circulation, expansion, dispersion. 

Diffusive (dif-fus'iv), a. 1. Having the 
quality of diffusing or spreading by flowing, 
as fluids, or of dispersing, as minute parti- 
cles. Water, air, light, dust, smoke, and 
odours are diffusive substanc.^es. 

All liquid bodies are dtfftt\ive. 

T. Burnet 

2. Extending In all directions; widely reach- 
ing; exteiiBive; as, diffusive chai-ity or be- 
nevolence. 

Diffusively (dif -fOs'iv-li), adv. Widely; 
extensively; every way. 

Diffusiveness (dif-fus'iv-ncs), n. 1. The 
power of diffusing or state of being diffused; 
dispersion. - 2. Wide reach; extensiveness; 
as, the diffusiveness of benevolence. 3 . The 
quality or state of being diffuse, ns an author 
or his style; verboseness; copiousueas of 
words or expression. 

Gf a brautifiil and magnificent diffusiveness Cicero 
is, beyond doubt, the most illustrious example. Blair. 

DiffUsiVity (dif-fuB-iv'i-ti), n. Tlio power 
of diffusion. 

Professor Loschmidt of Vicuna h.is detennined the 
diffitsivtly. in square metres per hour, foi ten pairs 
of tile most important gases. y, T. Hettomley. 

Dlfluan (dFHq-an), n. A cheniieal compound 
obtainea by the action of heat on alloxanic 
acid. It is not crystallizable, is very soluble 
in water, and possesses no acid properties. 
IMg(dlg), v.t pret. & pp. digged or dug; ppr. 
digging. [The origin of this word is ob- 
scure. Wedgwood says the root is dag (sec 
the obsolete DAO. a dagger), and that dig 
comes through the Norm, diguer, to prick. 
The origin is most pT'obably seen in dike or 
dyke (with its softened form ditch), A. Sax 
die. a dike or a ditch, dician. Dan. digs, to 
make a dike or a aitch.] 1 . To open and 
break, or turn up, with a spade or other 
sharp instrument. 

Be first to dijr tlie ground. Dryden. 

2 . To excavate; to form an opsning in the 
earth by digging and removing the loose 
earth; as, to dig a well, a pit, or a mine. 

Whoso dii^sefh a pit shall fall therein. Prov. xxvi. 17. 

3 . To pierce with a pointed instrument; to 
thrust in. 

Still for the growing liver digged his breast. 

Dryden. ^ 

4 . To win or obtain by digging; as, to dig 
coals, fossils, Ac.— To dig down, to under- 
mine and cause to fall by digging; as, to dig 
down a wall.— To dig out, to dig from, to 
dig up. to obtain by olgging; to unearth; as, 
to dig coals from a mine; to dig out fossils; 
to dig out a rat, a rabbit, Ac. 

(dig), v.i. 1. To work with a spado or 
<^er similar instrument; to do servile 
work. 

I cannot dipf to beg I am ashamed. Luke xvl.3. 


Fate, ffir, fat, fsll; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; 


tfibe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; tl, Sc. abtine; y, Sc. fey. 
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2. Xo work in Bearch of; to search. 

Dig for it, more than for hid treasures. Job iii. 21. 

To dig in, to pierce with a spade or other 
pointed instrument; to make an excavation 
ill. 

Sun of man, dig now in the wall. Hzek. viii. 8. 

—To dig thrmujh, to open a passage through; 
to make an opening from one side to Uie 
other. 

Dig (dig), ». 1. A thrust; a punch; a poke; 
as, a dig in the ribfl.>-2. A diligent or plod- 
ding student. [United States.] 

Digamma (di-gam'ma). n. [Or. prefix di, 
twice, and gamma: so called because when 
written it resembled two gammas, the one 
set above the other, as F, the gamma being 
represented thus r. j A letter which once 
belonged to the alphabet of the Greeks and 
remained longest among the AColians. It 
was a true consonant, and appears to have 
had the force of ur or v. It was attached 
to several words which in the more familiar 
dialect had the smooth or rough breathing. 
It is frequently represented in Latin by v, 
when lost in the Greek synonym; thus, Gr. 
oino», wine, L. vinum; Gr. oikos, a house, 
L. vicus; Gr. eidd, 1 see, L. vidtfo. 
Dlgamoust (dig'tt-mus), a. [Or. digamos, 
married a second time— prefix di, and ga- 
moH, marriage.] Relating to digamy or a 
second marriage. 

Digamyt (dig'a-mi), n. Second marriage. 
Digastric (di-gas'trik), a. [Gr prefix di, 
and ga&te.r, belly. 1 Having a double belly. 

- Digastric mmeU, a double muscle, situ- 
ated externally between the lower jaw and 
mastoid process, the central tendon being 
attached to the hyoid bone. It pulls the 
lower jaw downwards and backwards, and 
w'bcn the jaws are shut it draws the larynx, 
and with it the pharynx, upwards in the act 
of swallowing. -Digastric groove, a longi- 
tudinal depression of the mastoid process, 
so called from its giving attachment to the 
digastiic muscle. 

Dlgenesis (di-gen'e-sis), n. (Gr. prefix di, 
and geyvesis.] In physiol parthenogenesis 
(which see). 

Digerentt (dl'jer-ent). a. [L. digerotk, ppr. 
of digero. See Digest, v. t ] Digesting. 
Digest (di'Jest), n. [L. put in order, 

pp. of digero, digestuin. 8ee the verb.] 1. A 
collection or body of Roman laws, digested 
or arranged under proper titles by order of 
the Emperor Justinian; the Pandects. 

2. Any collection, compilation, abridgment 
or summary, as of laws, disposed under 
proper heads or titles; a compendium; a 
summary; an abridgment; as, the Digest of 
Comyns. 

They made and recorded a sort of institute and 
digest of uiiarcliy, called the rights of man. Burke. 

Digest (dl-jest'). w.L [D. digero, dinestum, 
to carry asumler, to spread — di for dis, 
asunder, and gero, to bear, carry, or wear.] 
1. To distribute into suitable classes, or 
under proper bends or titles; to arrange in 
convenient order; to dispose in due metnod; 
as, to digest the Roman laws or the common 
law.— 2. To arrange methodically in the 
mind; to form with due arrangement of 
jiarts; to settle in one's mind; to think out; 
as, to digest a plan or scheme. 

Hvery one h.ith not digested, when it is s sin to 
take something for money lent, or when not. 

G*. Herbert. • 

3. To separate or dissolve in the stomach, as 
f4)od; to separate into nutritive and innu- 
tritions elements and prepare the former for 
entering the circulatory system; to con- 
vert Into chyme. — 4. In ehem, to soften 
and prepare by heat; to expose to a gentle 
heat in a boiler or matrass, as a preparation 

, for operations. - 5. To bear with patience or 
with an effort; to brook; to receive witliout 
resentment;* to put up with; to endure. 

Then, howsoe'er thou speak'st, 

I will digest it. Shak. 

I never can digest the loss of most of Orlgen*s 
works. Cderidge. 

0. To prepare in the mind; to dispose in a 
manner that shall improve the understand- 
ing and heart; to prepare for nourishing 
practical duties; as, to digest a discourse or 
sermon. —7. In med. to dispose to suppur- 
ate, as an ulcer or wound.— 8. To dissolve 
and prepare for manure, as plants and other 
substances. —0. To mature ; to ripen. * Well- 
digesUd ItwWb/ Jer. Taglor. 

Dil^St (di-jestO» vX 1. To undergo diges- 
tion, as food. 

Hunger's my cook; my labour brings me meat, 
Whidi best digests wlien it is sauced with sweat. 

Breme. 


2. To be prepared by heat. - 3. To suppurate; 
to generate pus, as an ulcer or wound.— 
4. To dissolve and be prepared for manure, 
as substances in compost. 

Dlgestedly (di-jest'od-li), adv. In a well- 
aiTonged manner. 

Digester (dl-jesU^r), n. 1. He that digests 
or disposes in order. 

We find this digester of codes, amender of laws, 
destroyer of feudality, c<|nalizer of {uiblic burthens, 
&c., permitting, if he diil not perpetrate, one of the 
most atrocious acts of oppression. Brougham. 

2. One who digests his food, or that whicli 
assists the digestion of food, as a medicine 
or article of food that stren^hens the diges- 
tive power of the stomacn. — 8. A strong 
close vessel, in which bones or other sub- 
stances may be subjected, usually in water 
or other liquid, to a ,tem]»erature above 
that of iKiilii^. It is made of iron or other 
metal, with a screwed-down air-tight lid. in 
which is a safety-valve. Into this vessel 
animal or other substances are placed, im- 
mersed in water, and submitted to a higher 
degree of heat than could be obtained in 
open vessels, by wliich the solvent power of 
the water is so increased that bones are 
converted into a jelly. The safety-valve 
prevents the bursting of the vessel. 
DlgestibiUty (di-jest'i-bin-ii), n. The qual- 
ity of being digestible. 

Digestible (dl-jcst'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
digested. 

Digestibleness (di-jestl-bl-nes), n. Quality 
or being digestible. 

Digestion edi-jesUyon), n, [L. digestio, an 
orderly distribution, digestion, from digero, 
digestum. See Digest.] 1. The conversion 
of food into chyme, or the process of decom- 
posing aliment in the stomach and recom- 
posing it in a new form, and thus preparing 
it for circulation and nourishment. Accord- 
ing to Liebig digestion is effected without 
the aid of the vital force, by a metamor- 
phosis analogous to fermentation, by which a 
new arrangement of the particles Is effected. 

It is a chemical process regulated by vital 
action. The gastric Juice, which so greatly 
assists in digestion, is secreted by glands 
situated in the lining membrane of the 
stomach, which is in a state of progressive 
change, and the change or motion is propa- 
gated from this to the particles of the food 
under certain conditions, such as a certain 
temperature, <tc. l*he oxygen introduced 
with the saliva during mastication assists in 
the process.— 2. In mcm. the operation of 
exposing bodies to a gentle heat to prepare 
them for some action on each other; or the 
slow action of a solvent on any substance. 

3. The act of methodizing and reducing to 
order; the maturation of a design. 

The digestion of the counsels in Sweden is made 
in senate. .Sir /!', Temple. 

4. The process of maturing an ulcer or 
wound and disposing it to generate pus; or 
the generation of matter— 5. The process of 
dissolution and preparation of substances 
for manure, as in compost. 

Dlgestiye (di-jesViv), a. 1. Having the 
power to cause digestion in the stomach; 
as, a digestive preparation of medicine. — 

2. In mem. capable of softening and pre- 
paring by heat.— 3. Methodizing; reducing 
loonier. thought.' Drgden.— 

4. In sing, causing maturation in wounds or 
ulcers. 

Dlgeatlye (di-jest'lv), n. 1. In med. any 
preparation or medicine which increases 
the tone of the stomach and aids digestion; 
a stomachic; a corroborant- 2. In surg. an 
application which ripens an ulcer or wound, 
or disposes it to suppurate. 

Dlgestor (di-jest'^r), ». Same as Digester. 
Dlgesture t (di-jest'ur), n. Digestloa 

And further, his majesty professed, that were he 
to invite the devil to a dinner he should have these 
three dishes: 1. a pig; 2. a pole of ling and mustard; 
and 3, a pipe of lobaceo for digesfure. 

ApothegfHS 0/ King gtames, 1669. 

Dlgnbla (dig^ga-bl), a. That may be dig- 
gocL 

Mpger (dig^gdr), fi. One who or that which 

Digi^ng (dig'ging), n. In mining, (a) the 
opeif^n of freeing ore fi'om the stratum 
in which it lies, where every stroke of their ! 
tools turns to account; in contradistinction 
to the openings made in search of such ore, 
which are called Hatches or Essay^hatekes. 

(b) pi A word first used at the western ] 
teail-mines in the United States, to denote 
places where the ore was dug. It is now ] 
employed almost exclysively to denote the 


different localities in California, Australia, 
New Zealand, d^c., where gold is obtained. 

In *piAccr-diggiftgs* the gold is scattered all 
through the suriace dirt: in * iKtcket-dtggings' it is 


through the suriace dirt; in * pocket-dtggings' it is 
concentrated in one little spot; in 'quartz' tne gold 
is in a solid continuous vein of rock, inclosed between 
distinct walls of some oth-r kinds of stone— and this 
is the most laborious and expensive of all the differ- 
ent kinds of mining. S. L. Clemens. 

(c) pi The place where one resides or is em- 
ployed. [Colloq. slang.] 

Dlgbt (dit), v.t pret. dt pp. dight. [A. 8ax. 
dUitan, O.K digmien, to set in order, to ar- 
range; from L. aietare, to dictate, indite, fre- 

a uentative of dieere, to say. The O. diehten, 
.Q. tichton, to write, to compose poetry 
or fiction of any kind, is of the same origin. ] 

1. To prepare; to put in order; hence, to 
dre^s or put on ; to array; to adorn. [Ob- 
solete, or used only in poetry.] 

On his head his dre.'idful hat he dight, 

Which maketh him invisible to sight. Spenser. 
Thy sominer prowdc, with daffadilies dight. 

Spenser. 

The snorting steed in harness newly <^nt. 

y. Baillie. 

2. [Scotch.] (di£ht)i To wipe; to clean by 
rubbing. 

Let me ryke up to dight that tear. Burns. 
Digit (di'jit), n. [L. digitus, a finger; Gr. 
daktglos. Rout dikj to point out, as in Or. 
deiknymi, and L. dtco.] 1. A finger. 

The innermost digit is often stunted or absent. 

Otven. 

2. The measure of a finger's breadth or } inch. 

3. In astron. the twelfth part of the dia- 
meter of the sun or moon; a tcim used to 
express the quantity of an eclipse; as, an 
eclixise of six digits is one which hides one- 
half of the disk.- 4. In arith. any integer 
under 10; so called from counting on the 
fingers; thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7, 8, 0, are 
the digits. 

Dlgiti (di'jit), v.t. To point at or out witli 
the finger. 

1 sliali never c.*irc to be digited with a ' That Is he.' 

Felt ham. 

Digital (drjit-al), a. [L. digitalis, from 
digitus, a finger.] Pertaining to tlie fingers 
or to digits. 

Digitalla (di- ji t-ali-a), n. Same as Digitalin. 
Digitallform (di-jit-a'li-fonn), a. In bot. 
like the corolla of Digitalis. 

Dlgltalln, Dlgltalliie (di'jit-a-lin, di'jit-a- 
lin), fk (CsftH^oOig.) A vegetable alkali, 
the active principle of Digitalis purpurea^ 
or foxglove. It is white, difficult to ciystal- 
lize, inodorous, has a bitter taste, and is a 
strong poison. 

Digit£iine (di'jit-a-ir'D6). n. A genus of the 


strong poison. 

Digit£iine (di'jit-a-ir'D6). n. A genus of the 
Bub-kingdoni ITotozoa, belonging to the 


family of infusorial animals Vorticellidie. 
They commonly grow on the back of the 
minute crustaceous animals wliich live in 
fresh water, as the common water-flea, &c . , 
covering them so completely as to make it 
difficult for them to swim about. 

Di^talia (di-jit-a'lis), n. [L. digitalis, i>er- 
tainiiig to the finger, from digitus, a finger, 
because the flowers are put on the fingers 
by children.] A genus of plants, Tiat. order 
Scrophulariaceae, containing about twenty 
species of tall herbs, natives of Europe and 
western Asia. One species, D. purpurea 

i the foxglove), is a common wild flower in 
iritain. (See Foxglove.) Several other 
i^cics are grown in gardens, as D. gratidi- 
Jlora, D. lutea, and D. ferruninea. 
ugltarla (di-jit-a'ri-a), n. I**inger-grag8, a 


genus of grasses characterized hy the spikes 
being dictate. It is generally considered 
to be only a section of Panicuni. One spe- 
cies, D. humifusa, is found in the sandy 
soils of the south of England. 


Digitate, Digitated (di'jit-at, di'jit-at-ed), 
a. [L. digitatus, having fingers or toes, from 
digttus, a finger.] In hot. branched out into 
divisions like fingers. A digitate leaf is one 
which branches into several distinct leaf- 
lets, or In which a petiole supports several 
leaflets at its apex. A digitate root is one 
in which the tubercles are divided Into 
lobes like fingers, the division extending 
nearly to the base of the root, as in some 
plants of the genus Orchis. 

Dlgltatet (dl'jlt-AtX v.t. [L.L. digito, digit- 
aJtum,lTom\j. digitus. SCe Digit.] To point 
out, as with a finger. Eobitison. 

Digitate^ (di'jit-ftt-li), adv. In a digitate 
manner. — DigitaUly pinnate. In hot ap- 
plied to digitate leaves, the leaflets of which 
are pinnate. 

DMiatlOll (di-Jit-&'shon), n. In aiiat a 
division into finger-like processes. 

Dlgltlform (dm-i-fonn), a. Formed Uke 
fingers; as, a digitiform leaf, root, Ac. 


, root, Ac. 


ch, cAain; ^h, Sc. locA; 


J, Job; fi, Ft. ton; ng, sing; ra, <Aen; th, fWn; w, nag; wh, whig; zh, azure. -See K«t. 
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DUdtlgrada (di'Jit-i-Rra-dH), rt. [L. digitu*, 
a nnger or toe, and gradior, to walk.] The 
second trilie, in Cuvier's armniyement, of 
Carnivora, including those animals which 



Diffitiffrachi. — HiiuMcg of Lion. 

ff, I'cinur or tliiifh. A, Tibia or leg. r, Tarsus or 
fiiot. Cal x or heel. Planta or sole of foot. 
/; Digits or toes. 

walk on tile toes only, 8uch as the lion, tiger, 
cat, weasel, civet, hyena, <&c.: distinguished 
from Plantigmda or bears, which walk on 
the broad palm of the foot. 

Digltlgrade (ili'jit-i-gi*ad), n. An animal 
that walks or steps on his toes or digits, as 
the lion, wolf, <fec. 

DlgitiglUde (<li'jit-i-grad), a. Walking on 
the toes. See the noun. 
Dlgitorium(di>Jit-o'ri-um), n. A small port- 
able dumb instrument used for giving 
strength and flexibility to the fingers for 
piano playing. It is shapeti like a diminu- 
tive piano, and has a key-lx^ai^d with five 
keys resting on strong metal springs. Called 
also Diiuib Piano, 

Dlgitule(di'Jit-ul), n. [Dim. from L. digifuR.'\ 

1. A little Huger or toe. Specifically— 2. Any- 
thing resembling a little linger or toe, as one 
of the hairs on the tarsus of the mealy bug. 
Digitus (di'jlt-us), nt. [L.] In anal, a finger 
or too. 

Digladiate (di glaMi-atX V.t. [L. digladwr, 
dtjfladiatm, to fight for life or death di for 
dts, and gladitut, a sword.] To fence; to 
quarrel. [Rare.) 

Digladiation (di-gla'di-a^'shon), n. A com- 
bat with swords; a quarrel. * Avoid all dt- 
nladiatiom.* B. Jomvm, [Rare.] 

Dlglypli (drglif), n. [Gr. diglgphoa, doubly 
indented- prefix di, and giyphd, to carve.] 
Ill arch, a projecting face with two panels or 
channels sunk in it. 



Digniiication (tlig^ni-fl-ka'^shon), n, [See 
Dionif Y. ] The act of dignifying; exaltation ; 
promotion. /. Walton, [Rai-e.] 

Dignified (dig'ui-ndX p. and a. [See Dig- 
nify.] 1. Exalted; honoured; Invested with 
dignity; as, the dignified clei^y. 

Abbots .tre ^tylcil clerks, as having sonic 

dignity in the uiurch. Ayhffr. 

2. Marked with dignity; noble; as, dignified 
conduct or manner. 

To the great astonishment of the rews, the manners 
of Jesus are familiar, yet Bucktninsttr, 

3. Stately in deportment.— S yn. Exalted, 
elevatcfl, honoured, noble, august, stately, 
lofty. 

Dignif]f (digTil-fi), vX pret. & pp. dignified; 
ppr. dignifying. [Fr. dignifler -L. dignue, 
worthy, and fier, a degraded form of L. ficere, 
the form assiiint»d in composition by /acere, 
to make.] 1. To invest with honour or dig- 
nity; to exalt in rank; to promote; to ele- 
vate to a high office. —2. To honour; to make 
illustrious; to distinguish by some excel- 
lence, or that which gives celebrity. 

Your worth will dtgnify our feast. B. yenson. 

SYN. To exalt, elevate, prefer, advance, 
honour, adoiii, ennoble. 

Dignitary (dig^ni-ta-ri), n. One who holds 
an exalted rank or office; especially an 
ecclesiastic who holds a dignity or a benefice 
which gives him some pre-eminence over 
mere priests and canons, as a bishop, dean, 
archdeacon, prebendary, Ac. 

Dignity (ili^iii-ti), n. [L. dignitae, worthi- 
ness, From dignuM, worthy. From Indo- * 
£ur. root dik, to point out, seen in L. dieo, 
to say; Or. deiknumi, to bring to light, to 
show.] 1. True honour; nobleness or eleva- 
tion of mind, consisting in a high sense of 
propriety , truth, and Justice, with an abhor- 
rence of mean and sinful actions: opposed 
to meannega. In this sense we speak of the 
dignity of mind and dignity of sontimenta | 

True dignity abides with her atone 
Who, in the silent hour of Inward thought, 

Can still respect, can still revere herself 
In lowliness of heart. IVordrworih, 


2. Elevation; honourable place or rank of 
elevation; degree of excellence, either in 
estimation or in the order of nature; as, 
man is superior in dignity to brutes.— 3. Ele- 
vation of aspect; gi*andeur of mien; as, a 
man of nati vc dignity, •J>ignity of attitude. * 
Dr. Caird,- X, Elevation of deportment; as, 
dignity of manners or behaviour. 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

In every ge.sturc, dij^ntty and love. Milton, 

5. Height; importance; rank. 

Some habits well pursued betimes 

May reacli the dignity of crtines. H. More, 

6. An elevated oifioe, civil or ecclesiastical, 
giving a high rank in society; advancement; 
preferment, or the rank attached to it. 

While dignity sinks with Its own weight, the sciini 
of mankind will tiiiturally rise above it. Swift, 

7. Tile rank or title of a nobleman.— 8. One 
who holds high rank; a dignitary. 

These filthy dreamers . speak evil of digftitirs. 

Tude8. 

0. In rhet. one of the three parts of eiocMi 
tion, consisting in the light use of tropes and 
figures.— 10. In astrol. an advantage which 
a planet is supposed to have on account of 
its being in some particular place of the 

I zotliac, or in a particular station in respect 
to other planets. --11. t A general maxim or 
I principle. ‘The sciences concluding from 
' dianitlea^ and principles known by them' 
selves. * Sir T. Browne, 

Dlgnotiont (dig-iio'shon), n. [L. di^nonco, 
dignotum, to distinguish— df for dot, and 
ignoaeo) noaco, to get a knowledge of.] Dis- 
tinguishing mark; distinction. 

Digonoua (di'gd-nus), a, [Gr. prefix di for 
dut, twice, and f/dnia, an angle.] In hot. hav- 
ing two angles; as, a digonoua stem. 

DI grado (do gra'do). [It., step by step.] 
In nvuaie, moving by conjunct degrees. 
Digram^ Dignph (cli'gram, drgraf), 71. [Gr. 
prefix di for dia, twice, Midgrapho, to write. ] 
A union of two vowels or of two consonants, 
representing a single sound of the voice, as 
ea in head, ih in path, ‘All iinprox»er diph- 
thongs, or as I have called them, digrapha. 
Sheridan. 

Digress (di-gresO, ».*. [L. digredior, digrea- 
aua, to step apart or asunder- prefix di 
twice, and gradiar, to step. See Grapk.] 

1. f To step or go from the way or road; to 
go out of the right way or common track: 
in a literal sense. 

Moreover she beginneth tn dijzrexse In latitiidr, 
and to difiiitiisli her tiiotioii from the iiiorne rising. 

Koliand. 

•2.t To turn aside from the right path; to 
transgress; to offend. 

Thy abundant goodness shall excuse 

This deadly blot on thy digressing son. SkaJt. 

3. To depart or wander from the main sub- 
ject, design, or tenor of a discourse, argu- 
ment, or uarration: used only of speaking 
or writing. 

In the pursuit of an argument there Is hardly room 
to digress into a particular definition, as often as a 
man varies the signification of any term. Locke, 

I.et the student of our )\\%\oTy digress into whatever 
other fields he will. y, Stephens, 

Digress t (di-gresO, n. A digression. 'A 
dujreaa from iny history.’ Fuller. 
Dl^esslon (dl-grc'slion), n. [L. digreaaio, 
a stepping aside, from digredior, digreaaua. 
See Digress.] 1. The act of digressing; a 
departure from the main subject under con- 
sideration; an excursion of speech or writ- 
ing. 

And there liegan a lang digression about the lords 
o* the creation. Burns. 

2. The part or passage of a discourse, ar- 
gument, or narration, which deviates from 
the main subject, tenor, or design, but 
which may have some relation to it, or be 
of use to it. — 3. Deviation fnim a regular 
course. * The digreaaion of the sun is not 
equal.’ Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] Hence— 

4. Deviation from the path of virtue; trans- 
gression. 

Then my digression Is so vile and base, 

That it will live engraven in my face. Shah. 

5. In aatran. the apparent distance of the 
inferior planets Mercury and Veuas from 
the sun; elongation. 

Dlgraaaioiial (di-grq'shon-al), a. Pertaining 
to or consisting in degression; departing 
from the main purpose or subject. 
DigrtaalVS (cli-gres'iv), a. Departing from 
the main suliject; partaking of the nature 
of digression. ‘ Digreaaive sallies of imagin- 
ation.* Johnaen. 

]Mgrtfiiiy«ly(di-gTes^iv-li),a<io. By way of 
dlgroMion. 


Digyn (dl'Jin), n. [Or. prefix di for dia, 
twice, and gyfii, a female.] A plant having 
two pistils. 

Dlgynla (dl-JFni-a), n. pL The name given 
by XinnieuB, in his artificial system, to such 

S lants as have two styles, or a single style 
eeply efeft into two parts. 

DlgjrmaiU Dlgynoua (di-jFui-an, drjin-us), 
a. Having two pistils. 

Dihedral (dl lie'dral), a. [Or. prefix di for 
dia, twice, and hedra, a seat or face. ] H aving 
two sides, as a figure; having two plane faces, 
as a crystal.- DiAcdraf angle, the mutual 
inclination of two intersecting planes, ortho 
angular space Included between them. 
Dlhedron (dl-he'dron), n. A figure with two 
sides or surfaces. 

Dlhexabedral (dl-heks^a-hd^'druD, a. [Gr. 
prolix di, and £. hesrahedral.] In cryataf. 
having the form of a liexahedrul or six-sided 
prism with trihedral summits. 

DUamb, Dilambus IdiT-amb, dl-I-am’bus), 
n. In proa, a double iambus, a foot consist- 
ing of two iambuses. 

Dljudicant (dl-Ju'di-kant), n. One who di- 
jiidicates, determines, or decides. 
DJjudlcate (di-JfTdi-kat), v.i. pret. A pp. di- 
indicated; ppr. dijudicating, [L. dijudieo, 
dijudicatum, to Judge between, to decide 
by arms— prefix di tor dia, iiitcns. , and judieo, 
to Judge.] To Judge, determine, or decide. 

The Church of Rome, when she commends unto 
us the authority of the Church in dijudicating of 
Scriptures, seems only to speak of herself. Hates. 


Dijudication (di-Ju'di-ka'’8hou), n, J ud Icinl 
distinction. Glanville. 
DikamaH,Dikainam(dik a-mari), n. The 
native name of a fragrant resinous gum 
wiiicli exudes from the ends of young shoots 
of Gardenia lueida, an Indian tree. It pos- 
sesses a powerful fragrance, and is used in 
hospitals to keep away flies, as well as to 
dress wounds and open sores. 

Dike, Dyke (dik), n. [A. Sax. dtc, D. dijk, 
Dan. dtr/e,all signifying a bank of earth and 
a ditch. As the ditch is excavated and the 
bank formetl l>y the same operation, it is 
easy to understand how they are confounded 
under one name. Ditch is a softened form of 
this; hence also dig. ] 1. A channel for water 
made by digging; a ditch. ‘Little channels 
or dikea. ’ Itay. ‘ Ado wn the crystal dykea 
at Camelot.* Tennyaon,--^. A mound of 
earth, of stones, or of other materials, in- 
tended to prevent low lands from being 
inundated by the sea or a river; as, the low 
countries of Holland are defended by dikea. 
3. In ffeol. a vein of basalt, greenstone, or 
other Igneous rock which has been intruded 
in a melted state into rents or fissures of 
rocka When a mass of the unstrailfled or 
igneous rocks, such as granite, trap, and 


Fig. ». 



lava, appears as if injected Into a great rent 
in the stratified rocks, cutting across the 
strata, it forms a dike. The Illustrations 
show lava dikes In the Val del Bove, on the 
sloiies of Mount Etna. In fig. 1 a a are hori- 
zontal strata, h e dikes of lava forced through 
the strata; b b are of equal breadth thruugli- 


Fig. a. 



out their entire length, and ee decrease up- 
wards. In fig. 2 the horizontal strata are 
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shown worn away by the action of the wea- 
ther, and the vertical veins of lava dd 
(marked in fig. 1), being harder, have 
resisted its effects, and consetiuently remain 
projecting in the form of walls or dikes. 
DUe (dik), vX pret. ^ pp. diked; ppr. diking. 
To surronnd with a dike; to secure by a 
bank. - 2. To drain by one or more dikes or 
ditches. 

Dlket (dik), v.i. To dig; to work as a dikcr 
or ditcher. 

It were better and delve. 

And stand upon the ri^lit f.iitli, 

Than know all that the Bible saith. 

And erre as some elerkes do. Gtnutr, 

Dilacerate (d!-la's6r-at), v.t. [L. dilacero, 
to tear in pieces— prefix di for die, asunder, 
and lacero, to tear.] To tear; to rend asun 
der; to separate by force; to lacerate. Si 
T, Browne, 

DUaceration (di-1a's6r-a"shon), n. The ac 
of rending asunder; a tearing or rending 
laceration. 

(di-la'ni-at), vX. [L. dilanio, to 
tear to pieces— prefix di for die, asunder, 
and lanio, to rend in pieces.] To tear; to 
rend in pieces; to mangle. [Rare.] 
Dilanlation (di-la'ni-a'^shon), n. A tearing 
in pieces. [Rare.] 

Dilapidate (di-la^pi-dat), v.i. pret. & pp. dv 
lanuiated; ppr. dilapidating. [L. dilapido^ 
dilapidatum, to demolish (any structure of 
stones)— prefix di for die, asunder, and la- 
pido, to throw stones, from lapie, lapidie, a 
stone.] To fall into partial ruin; to fall by 
decay. 

Dilapidate (di-la'pi-dat), v.t. 1. To pull 
down; to waste or ilestroy; to suffer to go 
,• to ruin by misuse or neglect. 

If the bishop, parson, or vicar, &c.. dilttpidates the 
buildings or cuts down the timber of the patriiiiuiiy 
of the clmrch ? Btuikstone. 

2. To waste; to squander. 

Was her inoder.ition seen in dilapidating the 
revenues of the churcli. Bishop Hurd. 

Dilapidated (di-Ia'pl-dat-ed), p. and a. 
Wasted; ruined; pulled down; suffered to 

g o to ruin. *A deserted and dilapidated 
uildlng.' Cooper. 

Dilapidation (dl-la^pl-da^'shon), n. 1. Ee- 
dee. a wiistlng or suffering to go to decay 
any building or other property in possession 
of an iniuininent. Dilapidation is volantdry 
or active when an incumbent pulls down a 
building; permieeive or paeeive when he suf- 
/fers it to decay and neglects to repair It. 
Dilapidation extends to the waste or de- 
struction of wood and other property of the 
church. 2. Destruction; demolition; decay; 
ruin. 

By keeping a strict account of Incomes and expen- 
ditures, a man might easily preserve an estate from 
dilapidation. Goodman. 

3. Peculation. [Rare. ] 

DUapidator (di-la'pi-d&t-6r), n. One who 
causes dilapidation. 

DUatablllty (dMat'a-biri-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being dilatable, or of admitting cx- 
nansion by the elastic force of the body 
Itself, or of another elastic substance acting 
upon it; oppose<] to contraetibUity. 

Dilatable (dl-lat'a-bl), a. Capable of expan- 
sion; possessing elasticity; elastic; opposed 
to contractible; as, a bladder is dilatable by 
the force of air; air is dilatable by heat. 
Dilatation (di-lat-a'shon), n. The act of 
expanding; expansion; a spreading or ex- 
tending ill all 011 * 60 tioiis; the state of being 
expanded or distended; distention: opposed 
to contraction. 

Dilate (di-latO. V. t. pret. Sti np. dilated; ppr. 
dilating. [L. dilato, to make wider, to ex- 


; *8o dilate and absolute a power.' B. Jon 
j son. 

Dilater (dl-l&t'6r), n. One who enlaigeS; 

; that which expands. 

Dilation (di-la'slion), n. Delay. 

What construction canst thou make of our wilful 
I dilations but stubborn conteiiiptf Bp. Halt. 

I Dilation (di-la'shon), 71 . [See Dilate.] The 
I act of dilating; expansion; dilatation. 

At first her eye with slow dilation roll'd 

Dry fiaine, she listening. Tennyson. 

Dllattve (di-l&tlv), a. Tending to dilate 
causing dilation. Coleridge. 

Dilator (d!-l&t'6r), n. One who or that which 
widens or expands; a muscle that dilates. 
Dilatorily (dna-to-ri-li), ado. In a dilatory 
manner; with delay; tardily. 

DUatOXineSfl (dlMa-to-ri-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being dilatory or late; lateness; slow- 
ness In motion; delay in proceeding; tardi- 
ness. 

These lamented their dilatoriness and imperfec- 
tion. or trembled at tiie reaction of his bigotry 
against themselves. Hallam. 

Dilatory (dila-to-ri), a. [Fr. dilatoire; L. L 
dilatorius, from L. differo, dilatum. See De- 
lay.] 1. Marked with procrastination or 
delay; slow; late; tardy: applied to things; 
as, dilatory measures. ‘ This dUatory sloth. ' 
Shak. —2. intended to bring about delay, or 
to gain time and defer decision. * His dila- 
tory policy.* Motley.—^ Given to procras- 
tination; not proceeding with diligence; 
making delay; slow; late: applied to persons; 
as, a dilatory messenffer; a man is dilatory 
when he delays attendance, or performance 
of business beyond the proper time.— Z>^a- 
tory plea, in law, a plea designed or tending 
to delav the trial of a cause.— Dilatory de- 
fence ^ in Scots law, a plea pffered by a de- 
fender for breaking down the conclusions of 
tile action without entering into the merits 
of the cause; and the effect of which, if sus- 
tained, Is to absolve from the lis pendens 
without necessarily cutting off the pursuer's 
grounds of action.— Syn. Slow, tardy, slug- 
gish, inactive, loitering, beliindhand, back- 
ward, procrastinating. 

DUeotlont (di-lek'shon), n. [L. dileetio, 
from diliyo, dilectum. see DILIGENCE.] A 
loving; preference; choice. 

So free is Christ's dileciion, that the grand condi- 
tion of our felicity is our belief. Boyle, 

Dilenmia (di-lom^ma), n. [Or. diUmma, a 
dilemma— prefix di for dis, twice, and le»n- 
fna, an assumption, from lambano, to take.] 

1. In logic, an argument in which the ad- 
versary is caught between two ditnculties. 
by having two alternatives presented to him, 
each of which is equally conclusive against 
him. A young rhetorician said to an old 
sophist, * Instruct me in pleading, and I will 
pay you when I gain a cause.' The master 
sued for the reward, and the scholar en- 
deavoured to elude the claim by a dilemma. 

* If I gain my cause 1 shall withhold your 
pay, because the awanl of the Judge will be 
against you. If 1 lose it I may withhold it, 
because I shall not yet have gained a cause.* 
The master replied. * If you gain your cause 
you must pay me, because you are to pay me 
when you gain a cause; if you lose it, you 
must pay me, because the Judge will award 
it.*— 2. A difAcult or doubtful choice; a 
state of things in wlilch evils or obstacles 

S resent themselves on every side, and it is 
ifHcult to determine what course to pursue. 

A strong dilemma in a desperate case 

To act with infamy, or quit the place. Swjlt. j 

—■Homs of a dilemma, the conditions or 
alternatives presented to an antagonist, by . 
accepting eitner of which he is, as it were, * 


dUatuig. [L. dUato, to maVe wider, to ex- aiieniauves prosonwu w m anwigonisi^, oy 

tend, & anipllfy-di for dis, asunder, and ** Tk!!?’ 

laliu, broad.] 1. To expand; to distend; to lufpaled; a dlfllcnlty of such a nature tha^ 

enlarge or extend in all directions: opposed whatever way you turn, you are confronted 

tp eotUract: as, air dilateg the lungs; air is fnnt' di i. 

dilated by rarefaction. * 

Satan alarmed. ton'tt), n. pi. lMlettontt(dl-le-Wt«). lit. 


Satan alarmed. 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 
l.lke TenerilT ur Atlas. unren|oved. MiUon. 

2.t To enlarge upon; to relate at large; to 
tell copiously or diffusely. 

That 1 would all my pilgrimage dilate. Shah. 

Stn. To expand, swell, distend, enlarge, 
spread out, amplify. 

Duate (dl-laf), v.i. 1. To widen; to expand; 
to swell or extend in all directions. 

His heart dilates and glories in his strength. 

Addison, 

2. To speak largely and copiously; to dwell 
in narration; to descant: with on or upon. 
But still they on their ancient Joys dilato. 

Dtlate (dl-l&tO* a. Expanded; expansive. 


dilettante, properly the ppr. of dUettare, to 
take delight in, from L. deleetare, to delight 
See Delight.] An admirer or lover of the 
fine arts; an amateur; one who pursues an 
art desultorily and for amusement: some- 
times applied contemptuously to one who 
affects amte for. or a degree of acquain- 
tance with or skill in, art, which he does 
not possess. 

Dilettantism (di-le-tant'izm), n. The qua- 
lity characteristic of a dilettante; specill- 
cally, in a disparaging sense, desultory or 
effected pursuit of art, science, or literature. 

Ditettantism, hypothesis, speculation, a kind of 
amateur search for truth; this u the sorest sin. 

Carlyle. 

Dlllgenoe (dlTI-Jens), n. [L. dUigontia, care- 


fulnesa diligence, from dUigo, to love ear- 
nestly— dr for dis, intens., and lego, to 
choose.] 1. Steady application in business 
of any kind; constant effort to accomplish 
what is undertaken; exertion of body or 
mind without unnecessary delay or sloth; 
due attention; industry; assiduity. 

If your diligence be not speedy, I shall be there 
afore you. Shah. 

2. Care; heed; heedfulness. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence. Prov. ir. 23. 

8. In Scots law, (a) the nature and extent of 
the attention incumbent on the parties t<) a 
contract with regard to the care of the sub- 
ject matter of the contract (b) The war- 
rant issued by a court for enforcing the 
attendance of witnesses or the productlim 
of writings, (e) The process of law by whic h 
person, lauds, or effects are attached 011 
execution, or in security for debt.— />iVc- 
genee. Industry, Constancy. Diligence, 
earnest application to employment in which 
one is interested; industry, the habit of 
being constantly employed; diligence refers 
to one's present occupation, and does not 
imply a habit; constancy denotes the power 
to hold on in any particular course— steadi- 
ness of purpose. 

Diligence and acruracy are the only merits which 
an historical writer may ascribe to himself. Gibbon. 
Industry pays debts, but despair increases them. 

Franhlin. 

True constancy no time, no power can move. Gray. 

Stn. Attention, application, industry, assi- 
duity, constancy, assiduousness, persever- 
ance, persistence, heed, heedfulness, care, 
caution. 

DUigenoe (de-le-xhtths), n. [Fr.]. A kind of 
four-wheeled stage-coach. 

DiligenCFt (dili-Jen-si), n. Diligence. Jfil- 
ton. 

IMllffent (di'li-Jent), a. [L. dUigens, dili- 
gemis, careful, diligent. See DILIGENCE.] 

1. Steady in application to business; constant 

in effort or exertion to accomplish what is 
undertaken; assiduous; attentive; Industri- 
ous; not idle or negligent. culti- 

vation of elegant literature.’ Prescott 

Seest thou a man diligent in his biLsiness? he shall 
stand before kings. Prov. xxii. 39. 

2. Steadily applied; prosecuted with care 
and constant effort; careful; assiduous; as, 
make diligent search. 

The Judges shall make diligent inquisition. 

Deut. xix. iS. I 

Stn. Active, assiduous, sedulous, laborious, 
persevering, attentive, industrious, indefati- 
gable, unremitting, untiring, careful. 


Ye shall diligently keep the commandments of the 
L.ord your God. Deut. vi. 17. 

Dill(dil), 71. [A. Sax. dU, Sw. dUl, Q. dUl, dill. 
Probably from its soothing qualities in ditl- 
ing or dulling pain. Comp. Icel. dilla, to 
Inil a child to sleep.] An umbelliferous 
plant, Anethum graveolens, a native of the 
southern countrieB of Europe, the fruits, 
commonly but erroneously called seeds, of 
which are moderately warming, pungent, 
and aromatic. It is cultivated as a pot or 
sweet herb in gardens, and employed medi- 
cinally as a carminative. In appearance it 
resembles the fennel. Dill-seeds yield dill- 
water, and an essential oil, when distilled 
witli water. Dill-water is used as a remedy 
in flatulency and gripes of children. 

Dill (dil), v.t. [A form of to dull.] To soothe; 
to still; to calm. [Scotch and Northern 
English.] 

Dlilea (diPenX v.t In mining, to dress in 
sieves, as tin. 

DUlenla (dil-le'nl-a), n. [From DUlenius, a 
professor of botany at Oxford. ] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Dilleniacess, consisting of 
lofty forest trees. 1 ‘ 


lofty forest trees, natives of tropical Asia. 
They have large leaves and showy white or 
yellow flowers. The poon spars used in In- 
dian shipping are obtained from D. venfa- 
gyna, llie fruit of D. speciosa is edible, but 
very acid. 

DUlmlaOM (dil-l«'nl-&'^se-«). 71. pi. A 
natural order of plants belonging to poly- 
petalous, albuminous exogens, nearly re- 
lated to the Ranunoulaceic, from which it 
differs in having a persistent calyx and 
arlllate seeda Seventeen genera and about' 
200 species are Included in the order. They 
are trees or shrubs^ with alternate leaves, 
found in the warmer regions of both hemi- 
spheres. 

™iinw t (dIPing), 71. A darling; a favourite. 
‘TheSillt^ of ner mother. ’ Drayton. 


ch. cAain; Oh, Sc. locA; g, go; J,job; ft, FT. toTi; ng, sifip; Til, fAen; th. Chin; w, trig; wh, wAIg; xh, azure.— See Key. 
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Wliilst the birds liilllnir. 

liakh one with his Draytm. 

miy (diVli), n. A kind of Btage-coach; a 
corruption of dilitjmce. 

So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 
The Derby carrying six insides. 

y. //. Frert, 

Dilly-dally (dini-dal-li), vX [See Dally.] 
Tt> loiter; to delay; to trifle. [Colloq.] 
DilOgy (dilo-Ji), n. [Qr. di for dU, twice, and 
loao», discourse.] In rhetoric, a figure in 
wTilch a word is used in an equivocal sense; 
a ^cech or expression which may have two 
dinorent meanings. 

Diluddf (di-lu'sid), a. [L. diliictdus, from 
diluceo, to shine out~di for dfe, distrib., 
and luceo, to shluo. See Lucid.] Clear. 

' DUucid description. * Bacon, 

DUuddatet (dl-lu^sid-at), v,t. To make 
clear; to elucidate. 

Diiufidatfnz it with all the light which . . . the 
profoundcst knowledge of the sciences had empow< 
ered him to cast upon it. Sterna, 

DUuddatioiit (dMu'sId-a'^shon), n. The act 
of making clear. 

DUuddityt (di lfi-sid'l-ti), n. The quality 
of being dilucid or clear. 
DUuddlyt(di-liVsid.li),a(fa. Clearly. ‘Difw- 
eidly ana fully. * Hamm&nd, 

DiluendO (dMu-en'do). In imieie, a mark 
indicating a reduction of the sound. 

Diluent (di'lfi'Ont), a. [L. diluens, diluentie, 
ppr. of dUtw, to wash off, to temper, to weak* 
on. See DiLUTK.] Making liquid or more 
fluid; making thin; attenuating; weaken 
ing the stren^h of by mixture with water. 
Diluent (di1u-ent\ n, 1. That wiiich thins 
^or attenuates; tliat which makes more 
licluid; that which weakens the strength 
of, as water, which mixed with w*ine or spill t 
reduces the strength of it.— 2. In med. a 
substance which increases the proportion 
of fluid in the blood. Diluents consist of 
water and watery liquors. 

Dilute (di-lut'). c,t pret pp. diluted; ppr. 
dilutinb. [L. diluo, ddufus— prefix dt for 
die, and luo, to wash. See Deluge.] 1. To 
render liquid or more liquid; to make thin 
or more fluid: thus syrup or molasses is 
made thin or more liquid oy an admixture 
with water, and the water is said to dilute 
it. Hence— 2. To weaken, as spirit or an 
acid, by an admixture of water, which ren- 
ders the spirit or acid less concentrated. — 

3. To make weak or weaker, as colour, by 
mixture; to reduce the strength or standard 
of. 

The chamber w.’is dark, lest these colours should 
be di/nfrd and weakened by the mixture of any ad- 
ventitious light. Sir /. Newton, < 

Dilute (di-lflt'), v.i. To become attenuated 
or thin; as, it dilutes easily. 

Dilute (di-iut'). a. Thin; attenuated; re- 
duced in strength, os spirit or colour; paltry; 
poor. 

They had but dtVnfe ideas of Cod’s nature, and 
scant discoveries of his will. Sarroiv. 

Dilutedly (di-Iflt'ed-li), adv. In a diluted 
form. 

Dilutedness (di-lQt'ed-nes), n. The state or 


sand, gravel, pebbles, 4&c., caused by cur- 
rents of water. 

Dim (dim), a. [A. Sax. dim, dark, obscure. 
Cog. O. Flics. dioi,Icol. dimmr, dim. dimma, 
to grow dim: Lith. tamea, darkness; Aus. 
femnpi, dark ; Skr. famas, darkness.] 1. Nof 
seeing clearly; havhig the vision obscurci 
and indistinct. 

My heart is breaking and my eyes are dint, 

Tetttiyson. 

2. Not clearly seen; obscure; imperfectly 
seen or discovered; faint; vague; as, a dim 
prospect; a dim recollection. 

The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Went sounding on, a dim uiuT perilous way. 

lyordsworth. 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade 
of power. Fyron, 

3. Somewhat dark; dusky; not luminous 
as, a dim shade. 

And storied windciws richly dight 
Casting a dim religious liglit. Milton. 

4. Dull of apprehension; having obscure 
conceptions. ’The understanding Is dim.' 
Boaers.--6, Having its lustre obscured; sul- 
lied; tarnished. 

How is the gold become dimt Lam. iv. x. 
Hts. Obscure, dusky, dark, mysterious, in- 
distinct, Ill-defined, Indefinite, imperfect, 
dull, sullied, tftniishcd. 

Dim (dim), v.t. pret. pp. dimmed; ppr. 
dimming. To render dim; to render less 
bright; to render less clear or distinct; to 
becloud; to obscure; to tarnish or sully; to 
becloud the understanding of; to render 
dull the mental powers of; as, to dim the 
eye; to dim the vision; to dim the pro- 
spect; to dim gold. 

iiach passion dimmed his face. Milton. 

The eyes that shone. 

Now aimm'd and gone. 

The cheerful hearts now broken. Moore. 

Now set the sun and twilight dimmed the ways. 

^ . C&wper, 

Dlmble f (dimTil), n. f Pwbably another form 
of or connected with dimple, and signifying 
originally a hollow or cavity.] A bower; a 
cell or retreat; a dingle. 

Within a bu&liy dimble she doth dwell. B, yonson. 

Dime (dim), n. [Fr. , O. Fr. dmne; Pr. deeme, 
deime; It. dedma, from L. decimus, the 
tenth, from decern, ten.] A silver coin of the 
United States of the value of ten cents; the 
tenth of a dollar, or about bd. 

Dimension (dl-men^shon), n. [L. dimensio, 
from dimetwr, to measure— df for die, and 
metwr, to mete. See METE and Measukk.] 

• 1. Extension in a single line or direction, as 
length, breadth, and thickness or depth; 
as, a line has one dimension or lengtn; a 
Biiperflcios has two dimensions length and 
breadth; and a solid has three dimensions, 
length, breadth, and thickness or depth. 
The word is generally used in the plural, 
and denotes the whole space occupied by a 
body, or its capacity, size, measure; as, the 
ditnenswns of a room, or of a ship; the di- 
mensions of a farm, of a kingdom, Ac, 


quality of being diluted. 

ImuteneSB (di-Ifit'nes), n. Dilutedness; 
thinness. wUkins. 

Diluter (di-lut'£r), n. He who or that which 
dilutes. 

DUatlon (dl-lu'shon), n. The act of making 
thin, weak, or more liquid. 'Opposite to 
dilution Is coagulation or thickening.' Ar- 
buthnot. 

Diluvial, DilUYian (di-ia'vi-al, dl-luM-an), 
a. I L. diluvium, a deluge, from diluo. See DI- 
LUTE, v.t] l. Pertaining to a flood or deluge, 
more especially to the deluge in Noil’s days. 
2. Effected or produced by a flood, or any 
extraordinary rush of water; as, diluvUu 
Dilitvial formation, in geol. the name 
given to the snpcrflcial deposits of gravel, 
clay, sand, Ac., conveyed to their present 
sites by any unusual or extraordinary rush 
of water. Diluvial action may result from 
heavy rains, melting of snow, submarine 
earthuuakes, Ac. The tenn Is now rarely i 
used by geologists, the deposits grouped 
under it being assigned to the post-pliocene 
period. See Post-pliocene. 
iSiluvlalist (di-lQ^vi-al-ist), n. One who 


Diluvlalist (di-lQ^vi-al-ist), n. One who 
explains geological phenomena by the Noa- 
chian deluge. 

DUuvian, a. See Diluvial. 

Diluviatet (di-lfl'vi-at), v.i To ran as a 
flood. 

DHuvion (di-)uM-on), n. Same as DUuvtum. 
Dlluvliim(di-m'vi-um),n. [L. See Deluge.] 

1. A deluge or inundation; an overflowing. 

2. In gea. a deposit of superficial loam. 


These as a line their long dimension drew. 

Milton. 

Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions. Shak. 

2. t Outline; shape. ' In dimension, and the 
shape of nature, a gracious person. ' Shak. 

3. hig, bulk; conseciiience; importance; as, 
the question is assuming ^eat ditnensions. 

4 . In dig. a term used in the same sense as 
deme. Thus, in a simple equation, the 
unknown quantity is of one dimension or 
degree; in a quadratic equation it it of two 
dimensions; in a cubic equation it is of 
three dimensions, and so on. In general, 
an equation is said to be of as many dimen- 
sions as there are units in the index of the 
highest power of the unknown quantity. 

Dimension t (di-men^shon), v.i To suit or 
proportion as to size; to make agree in mea- 
sure. 

Dimensioned (di-men'shond), a. Having 
dimensions. (Kare except in composition.] 

Dimenaity t (dl-men'sl- ti), n. Dimension ; ex- 
tent; capacity. 

or the RRiallest stars In sky 

We know not the dimensdy. Howell. 

Dlmensivet (dl-mensTv), a. That marks the 
boundaries or outlines. 

Who can draw the sours dimenstve llnesf Davies. 

Dimera (di'me-ra), n.pi. [Or. di for dis, 
twice, and fitsros, a part.1 A section of ho- 
mopterous insects; In which the tarsi are 
two-JoInted, as in the aphides. 

Dimeran (dl^me-ran), fL An individual of 
the section of insects Dimera 


r- Dimerosomata (dl'ine-ro-so^ma-ta), n. plr 
[Or. di for dis, twice, meros, port, and sbrna^ 
a. body.] An order of Araclinida, comprising 
t, the true spiders, so called from the marked 

9. division of the body into two regions, the 

cephalotliorax and abdomen. The name 
( Araneides Is usually employed for the < irder. 
Dimerous (di'me-nis), a. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and meros, part.] Having its parts in 
pairs; composed of two unrelalcMl pieces or 
y parts. 

Dimeter (di'me-t^T), a. [L., from Gr. di- 
metros— di for dis, twice, and metron, a 
5 , measure.] Having two poetical measures. 
Dimeter (di'ine-ltT), n. a verso of two 
measures. 

® DimetrlO (di-met'rik). a. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and metron, measure. } In apstal. a 
term applied to crystals wliose vertical axis 
is unequal to the lateral, us the square 
prism and square octahedron. 

Dlmlcationt (di-ml ka'shon), n. [L. dimica- 
® tio, a fight, from dimico, dhnicatum, to 
brandish one's weapons against the enemy, 
to light— (fi for dis, and mico, id ni(»vo 
quickly in a vibrating manner.] A battle or 
fight ; contest. ‘ I- n brotherly dim ications. ' 

- Bp. Hall. 

, Dimllllate (di-mi'di-nt), v.t. pret. dr pp. di- 
midiated; ppr. dimidiafimj. [L. dimuiio, 
dimidiatum, to divide into halv(*s, from 
I dimidium, the half di for dis, asunder, 

^ and medius, the middle. ] 1. To divide into 
} two equal parts. —2. In her. to 

r . represent the half of. 

i (I Di^dlate(di-ini'dl-Ht).ff. 1. Di- 
^ 1 / vided into two equal parts, 

halved. 2. In hot. applied to 
ffu organ when half of it is so . 
niucli smaller than the othi*r 
jHK as to appear to be missing; ns, 
■njlw a dimidiate leaf; also, split into 
H i two on one side, as the calyj)- 
wLv tra uf some mosses.— 3. In zool. 
i Uy having the organs of one side 

g of different functions from tlic 
^ r»i r- corresponding organs on the 

lilminiatc Ca- other, as where those on one 
side are male, and on the other 
female. 

Insects, like crustaceans, are or.csisionally siiiiject 
to one-sided, or dimtiiiaie hermaphroditism. Chuen. 

Dlmldlatioil (di-mi'dioV'shoii), n. 1. The act 
of halving; division into equal parts.— 2. In 
her. an obsolete variety uf impalement 
(which see). 

Diminish (di-mfn^ish), v.t. [0. Fr. demen- 
uiser; Fr. ditninver, from L. diminuo, to 
lessen —di for dis, asunder, and minuere, to 
lessen. Hoot mm. in mitutr, less.] 1. To 
lessen; to make less or sinallcr, by any 
means: opposed to metvase. and augment; 
as, to diminish the size of a thing by con- 
traction, or by cutting off a part; to diminish 
a number by subtraction; to diminish the 
revenue by limiting conimerco or reducing 
the customs; to diminish strength or safety; 
toc/tmintsA the heat of a room. - -2. To lessen; 
to impair; to degrade; to abase. 

I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule 
over the nations. liaek. xxix. 15, 

3. t To take awav ; to subtract : with from, 
and applied to the object removed. 

Yc shall not add unto the ^%ord which I command 
you, neither shall ye dimmish oughx/rom it. 

Deut iv. 2 . 

Nothing was diminished from the safety of the 
king by me imprisonment of the duke. 

Str y. Hayward. 

4. In musie, to lessen by a semitone, as an 
interval. — 8 yn. To lessen, decrease, abate, 
reduce, impair. 

Diminish (di-min'ish), v.t. To lesson; to be- 
come or appear less or smaller ; as, the ap- 
parent size of an object diminishes as we 
recede from it. 

What Judgment 1 had increases rather than dimin- 
ishes. Dryden. 

-^Decrease, Diminish. Bee-under Degrease. 
Byn. To lessen, decrease, dwindle, contract, 
shrink, subside, abate. 

Dimlnlshable (di-min'ish-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being reduced in size or quality. 
Diminished (dl-mln^isht), p. anci a. Less- 
ened; made smaller; reduced in size; con- 
tracted; degraded. 

In whose sight all the stars 
Hide their ditninished YtesAt, Milton. 

-^Diminished arch, an arch less than a semi- 
circle. — Diminished bar, in Joinery, the bar 
of a sash which Is thinnest on its inner edge. 
—Diminished interval, In musie, an interval 
made less than minor, thus G sharo to P 
natural is a diminished seventh, G to F 


Vite, Or. fat, fftll; mfi, met. li«r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mttve; tflbe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; U. Sc. abune; y, Sa fey. 
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boini; a minor Bcventh, and G sharp being a 
semitone less than the minor interval.— 
. Diminished subject, in miisie, a subject in- 
troduced with notes half or quarter the 
value of those In which they were originally 
cminciaUsd. — Diminished triad. In mtisi-c, 
the chord consisting of two thirds on the 
Bubtonic, as B, D, ¥, in the key of C. 
Dimlnlsher fdi-niin'lsh-^rX n. He who or 
that which diminishes. 

DimlnlBlllngly (dl iuln'ish-ing-li), adv. In 
a manner to lessen reputation. 

I never heard him censure, or so much as speak 
(fimmishiptffiy of any oiic who was absent. Locke. 

Diminislllnff-stufr (dl-min'lsh-ing-stuo. 

In ship’biUlaing, nlnnks wrought under the 
wales of a ship, (liminishing gratlually till 
they come to the thickness of the bottom 
plank. 

DlmlnlBhmentt (di-minlsh-ment), n. Di- 
lulnutiou. Cheke. 

Diminuendo (dini-inM-en''dd). [It] In 
iintsic, ail Instruction to the performer to 
lessen the volume of sound from loud to 
soft, usually marked thus 
Diminuent (di-niin'u-eut), a. Lessening. 
[Rare or obsolete. ] 

The conip.irativc dcjjree in .such kind of expres- 
sions being usually taken for a dimiftiutU term. 

Bp. Sander Son. 

Diminute t (dl'min-ut), a. Small. * Prices 
made dimiimic.* Jer. Taylor. 
Diminutelyt (di'min-fit-li), ado. In a di- 
miiiute manner; in a manner which lessens. 

An cxocratiun only; but that too. ciliptically and 
diminutfly uttered. Bp. SctPtderxon. 

Diminution (di-min-u'shon). n. [L. dimin- 
utio {doinimitio), a lessening, from diminna 
{dehiinuo), to lessen by taking something 
from - tie, and minao^ to lessen, fnuii minus, 
less.] 1. The act of diminishing or lessen- 
ing; a making smaller: opposed to augmen- 
tation; as, tlie dimination of size, of w^calth, 
of power, of safety.— 2. The state of bceom- 
hig or appearing loss: opposed to increase; 
as, the dimimttion of the apparent diameter 
of a receding body; the diminution of the 
velocity of a projectile.— 3. Discredit; loss 
of dignity; degradation. 

Nfir thinks It i/tP»n’nuttoH to be rank'd 
In military honour next. Philip. 

4. l)c]irivation of dignity; a lessening of 
estimation. 

Make me wise by the truth, for my own sours sab 
v.'itiun, and I shall not regard the world's opinion or 
diminution of me. Bp. Gauden. 

fh In music, the imitation of or reply to a 
subject in notes of half the length or value 
of those of the subject Itself.— 0. In laic, an 
<miission in the record, or in some point of 
the proceedings, which is certified in a writ 
of error on the part of cither plaintiff or 
fiefciidant.— 7. In her. the defacing of some 
particdilar point in the escutcheon.—^. In 
arch, the gradual decrease in the diameter 
of the shaft of a column from the base to 
the capital. See Entasis. — Svn. Decrease, 
lesstuiing, rciluctlou, abridgment, abate- 
ment, deduction. 

DiminutiVB (di-mln'&t-i^, a. [PY. diminu- 
tif; It. diminuitivo. See DmilNUTION. ] 

1. Small : little ; narrow ; contracted ; os, a 
diminutive race of men or other animals; a 
diminutive thought.— 2. Having the power 
of diminishing or lessening; that abridges 

• or decreases; tending to diminish. * Diminu- 
tive of liberty.' Shajteshury. 

Dliuinutiye (dl-mlu'ut-iv), n. l.f Anything 
of very small size. 

Ab, bow tbe prior world Is pestered with such 
watcrflics. diminutives of nature. Shak, 

2. t Anything of very small value; a small 
coin. 

Most nion.ster-llke. be .shown 
For poor'st diminutives, for dolts. Shak. 

3.1 In old med. anything that diminishes or 
aiiates. 

Diet, diminutives, alteratives, cordials, correctors, 
as before. Burton. 

4. In gram, a word formed from another 
word, usually an appellative or generic 
tenn, to express a little thing of the kind ; 
as, In Latin, lapillus, a little stone, from 
lapis; cellula, a little cell, from cella, a cell; 
in French, maisonnette, a little house, from 
maisan, a house; in English, manikin, a 
little man, from man; rivuiet, which is a 
double diminutive, being from L. rivulus, a 
diminutive of rivus, a nver, with the Eng- 
lish diminutive termination -ef. 'Baby- 
isms and dear diminutives/ Tennyson, 
DinHnutively (di-min'Qt-lv-li), adv. In a 
diminutive manner; in a manner to lessen; 
as, to speak diminutively of another. 


DlmlnutiyeneB8(dl-mln'dt-iv*ne8),n. Small- 
ness; littleness; want of bulk; want of 
dignity. 

DiimBn (dim'ish), a. Same as Dimmish. 
DimlBBlont (di-mFshon), n. Leave to de- 
part. 

DlmiSBOry (di-mis'so-ri). a. [L. L. dimissorius. 
[See Dismiss.] 1. Sending away; dismissing 
to another jurisdiction.— 2. Granting leave 
to depart.— Leffer dunissory, a letter given 
by a bishop to a candidate for holy oraers, 
having a title in his diocese, directed to 
some other bishop, and giving leave for the 
bearer to bo ordained by him. 

Dimltt (di-mit'), v.t [L dimitio, to send 
different ways, to let go. See Dismiss. ] To 
permit to go; to grant; to farm; to let. 
Dimity (di^l-tl), n. [It. dimUo; L.L. dimit- 
um, from Gr. dimilos, of double thread— as 
a noun, dimity— eff for dis, twice, and mitos, 
a thread. Another etymology refers it to 
Damietta. ] A stout cotton fabric ornamented 
In the loom by raised stripes or fancy figures; 
it is rarely dyed, but usually employed 
white for bed and bed-room furniture. 
Diin^ (dim'ii), adv. [See Dim. ] 1. In a dim 
or obscure manner; with imperfect sight. 

2. Not brightly or clearly; with a faint 
light. 

Their temples shone. Dryden. 

Dimmish (dim'ish), a. 1. Somewhat dim; 
obscure.— 2. Somewhat dim-sighted. 

My eyes are somewhat dimmish grown. Stoi/l. 

Dirnmy (dim'l). a. Somewhat dim. *Yon 
dimmy clouds.' Sir P. Sidney. 

DimneBB (dim'nes). n. 1. Dulness of sight; 
as, the dimness of the eyes. — 2. State of 
being dim or obscure; want of clearness: 
applied to the medium through which any- 
thing is seen. 

With such thick dimness . . . filled the air. 

Cowper. 

3. Want of distinctness; faintness: applied 
to the object looked at; as, the dimness of a 
view or of a colour.— 4. Want of brightness; 
as, the dimness of gold or silver.— 6. Want 
of clear apprehension; vagueness; dulness; 
as, dimness of memory. 

Answeritblc to this dnnftess of their perception, 
was the whole system .ind body of their religion. 

Dr. H. More. 

^Darkness, Obscurity, Dimness. Sec Dark- 


D1 molto (de mol'to). [It. ] In music, very; 
as, largo di molto, very much largo. 
DlmoxplllC (dl-mor'ffk), a. Having two dis- 
tinct forms; dimorphous. 

A large proportion of the trees of temperate 
climates Dear only Sowers thus dimorphic. 

Nat. Hist. Rev. 

DlmorplilBm (dl-mor^flzm), n. [Gr. di for 
die, twice, and morphk, form.] 1. In crystal. 
tile property of assuming two incompatible 
fonns; the property of cr>'8tallizing in two 
distinct forms not derivable from each 
other. Thus, sulphur assumes one form 
when crystallizing at a high temperature, 
and another wholly different when becom- 
ing solid at the ordinary temperature. 
Hence the same chemical substance may 
form two or more distinct species. Thus, 
carbon in one form is the diamond, in an- 
other graphite, ^.—2. In bot. the condition 
when analogous organs of plants of the same 
species appear under two very dissimilar 
forms. 

In the oak, beech, chestnut, and pine, for example, 
this dimorphism is extreme. In the stamen -l>eariiig 
flowers, we find no rudiment of a pistil— in the pistil* 
bearing, no rudinient of a .stamen. Nat. Hist. Rev. 

a In zod. difference of form between mem- 
bers of the same species, as when the females 
vary according to the season, or the males 
are constantly unlike the females. 

Dimorphism has been observed by KOUiker in 
the PeniiatulidoB ( Octocorall.'i ). Each compound 
onanism, or polypary, presents two different kinds 
of^ polypes— one of which is tcntacniiferoiis and 
provided with sexual organs while the other lias 
neither tentacles nor any .sexual apparatus. Huxley. 

DimorphOUB (dl-morifusX 1. In crystal. 
a term applied to a substance whose crystals 
occur in two distinct forms. Thus, the 
crystals of sulphate of nickel, if deposited 
from an acid solution, are square prisms ; 
but if from a neutral solution, they are 
right rhombic prisms.— 2. In bot and zool. 
characterized by dimorphism. 

Dimple (dim'pl), n. [lYobably a diminu- 
tive form from an Intens. of dip or deep, 
Ck>mp. Q. dumped, tUmpel, a pool. 1 1. A small 
natural depression in the cheek or other 
part of the face, as the chin; a slight inter- 
ruption to the uniform rounded flow of the 
facial lines, appearing especially In youth 


and in smiling, and hence regarded as a sim 
of good-humour, happiness, or merriment. 
Smiles 

Such as hang on Hebe's check 

And love to live in dimple sleek. Afillon. 

2. A slight depression or indentation on any 
surface. 

Dimple (dim'pl), v.i. pret. ds; pp. dimpled; 
ppr. dimpling. To form dimples: to sink 
into depressions or little inequalitiea 'As 
shallow^ streams run dimpling all the way.' 
Pope. 

Dimple (dim'pl), v.t To mark with dimples. 
Dimpled (dim'pld), a. Set with dimples; 
having cheeks marked by dimples. 

On each ^ide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like smiling Ci^d^ 

Dlmplement (dlm'pl-ment), n. state of 
being marked with dimples or gentle depres- 
sions. [Rare or poetical.] 

I dared to re.st, or wander, — like a rest,— 

And view the ground's most getitle dtmplement, 

i As if God's finger touched, but did not press, 
n making England 1) li. B. Browning, 

Dimply (dim'pli), a. Full of dimples or 
small depressions. * The dimply flood. ' J. 
Warton. 

Dlmyaxia (di-mi-a'ri-a), n. [Or. di for dis, 
twice, and mys, a muscle.] A general name 
for those bivalves whose shells are closed by 
two adductor muscles, distinct and widely 
removed from each otlier, as in the mussel. 
The two muscular attaclunents are always 
visible on the' inside of the shell. 

Dlmsrary (dFnii-a>ri), n. A bivalve mollusc 
which closes its shell by means of two ab- 
ductor muscles. 

Dimyary (di'mi-a-ri), a. Pertaining or be- 


longing to the Dimyaria. 

Din (din), n. [A. Sax. dyn, dyne, noise, 
thunder; eorth-dyne, an cartliqiiake. Cog. 
Icel. dynr, din, dynia, to resound; from the 
same root as Skr. dhvan, to sound.] Noise; 
a loud sound ; particularly, a rattling, clat- 
tering, or rumbling sound, long continued ; 
as, the din of arms; the din of war. *T]ie 
dust, and dm, and steam of town.' Ten- 
nyson. 

The piests are met, the feast is set, — 

May^t hear the merry din. Coleridge. 

Din(din),v.f. pret. dtpp. dinned;ppr. dinning. 
To strike with continued or confused sound; 
to stun with noise; to harass with clamour. 
‘ Din your earn with hunjjry cries.' Otieay. 
"Fhis hath been often dinned in my ears.* 
Swift. 

DLnarchy (din'ar-ki), n. An erroneous fonii 
of DiarAu. 

Dindle (din'dl), n. A local name for tbe 
common and com sow-thistles, as also fer 
hawk-weed. 

Dine (din), v.i. pret. Si pp. dined; ppr. din- 
ing. [Fr. diner, O. F. disner, Pr. disnar, 
L.L. disnare, the origin of which is very 
doubtful, but which probably arose from de- 
ccenare, a verb hypothetically formed from 
L. de, and ctrna, dinner or supper. By the 
shifting of the accent decoenare would be- 
come dSeenare, tlien desnare and disnare. 
This is the view taken by Diez, and sup- 
ported by Scheler and Pott. Littr^, Mahii, 
and others, derive it from disjejunare, from 
L. prefix dis, and jejunare, to fast (whence 
dejeuner). Some derive it from L. desinere, 
to leave off— the hour of dinner implying 
the cessation of labour.] To eat the chief 
meal of the day; to take dinner. 

The hungry Judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine. Pope. 

—To dine out, to take dinner elsewhere 
than at one's own residence. — To dine 
with Duke Humphrey, to lie dinnerless: a 
phrase said to nave originated from the 
circumstance that a part of the public 
walks in Old St. Paul's, London, was called 
Duke Humphrey's Walk (being near his 
tomb), and that those who could not pay 
for a dinner at a tavern were accustomed 
to promenade here In the hope of meeting 
an acquaintance, and getting an invitation 
to dine. Hie phrase, nowever, may be con- 
nected with tne report that Duke Hiim- 
^hre^, son of Henry IV., was starved to 

Dine (din), v.t pret. A pp. dined; ppr. cfin- 
tng. To dve a dinner to; to furnish with 
the principal meal ; to afford convenience 
for dining; as, the landlord dined a hundred 
men. 

A table massive enough to have dined Johnnie 
Armstrong and his merry men. Str }V. Scott. 

Dine (din), ri Dinner-time; mid-day. 
[Scotch.] 
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We twa hae paidl't 1* the bum 
From moraing: sun till dine. Burns. 

Diner-out (tlIn'6r-out), n. One who is in 
the habit of dining from home, and in com- 
pany: one who receives and accepts many 
invitations to dinner. * A liberal landlord, 
graceful diner-out. ’ E. B. Browning. 

Dinetioalt (di-net'ik-al), a. dineo, to 
whirl round, from dine, a whirl. ] Whirling , 
round; turning on an axis; spinning. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Dinette (de-not'). ^ [Dim. of Fr. cftner, 
dinner. ] A sort of preliminary dinner about 
2 o’clock; a luncheon. See extract under 
Dinner. 

Ding (ding). V. t. prct. and pp. dung or dirked. 
[A. Sax. dencgan, Icel. dengia, aw. ddnga, 
to knock, to beat. Probably of onomato- 
poetic origin. J 1. To thmw or dash witli vio- 
lence. * To ding the book a colt's distance 
from him.' Milton. [Rare.]- -2. [0.£. and 
Scotch.] (a) To dash; to pound; to break. 

To see his ponr auld mlthcr's pot 
Thus dun£ tn staves. Bums. 

To prove too much for; to boat; to pose; 
nonplus. 

But a* your dulngs to rehearse . . . 

Wad a LaurLind tongue or Erse. Burn.^ 

Ding (ding), r. 1 . 1. To bluster; to bounce. 

He hufls and dinjtrs. because we will not spend the 
little wc have left, to get him the title of Lord Strut. 

^ rbuthnot. 


Dink (dingk)* v.U [See above.] To dress; 

to adorn. Sir W, ScotL [Scotch.] 
Dinmont (din'mont). n. A wether between 
one and two years old, or that has not yet 
been twice shorn. [Scotch. ] 

Pinna (din'na). Do not. [Scotch. ] 

Dinner (din'n6rX n. TFr. diner. See Dtnb.] 

1. The principal meal of the day, in which 
respect it may be said to correspond with 
the deipnon of the Greeks and the coena of 
the Romans, both these meals being of the 
most elaborate kind and taken in the even- 
ing. In medieval and modem Europe the 
common practice, down to the middle of 
the last century, was to take this meal about 
mid-day. Since that time the hour of dinner 
has been gradually put back till it has 
reached from six to eight in the evening 
among the wealthier classes. 

The Court dinner-hour, in the reign of George TI I., 
was at the Hanoverian hour of four o'clock. During 
the reign of George IV. It gradually crept up to six 
o'clock, and finally became steady at the Indian 
hour of seven, and so remained until the r<^n of Her 
Most gracious Majesty, when the formal CTourt din- 
ner-hour became eight o'clock. These innovations 
on the national hour.^ of meals did not meet the ap* 
proval of the medical faculty, and in conscauence a 
dinette at two o'clock wjts prescribed. This has ever 
since been the fiivouritc Court meal, being in reality 
a substantial hot repast, which has exploded the old- 
fashioned luncheon of cold viands. The Queen. 

2. An entertainment; a feast. 

Behold, I have prepared my dinner. Mat. xxil. 4 . 


2. To sound, as a bell; to ring. W. Irving. — 
S. In Scotch, (a) to descend; to fall: used as 
in the phrase ^ IVs d ingin* on,' which is ap- 
plied to a fall of rain, nail, nr snow, (b) 'To 
bo defoatetl; to be gainsaid; to be over- 
turned. 

But f.irts arc cbiels that winna din^" 

And downu be disputed. Burns. 

Ding-dong (ding'dong). The sound of 1>eUs, 
or any similar sound of continuous strokes. 
^To go at or to it ding-dong, to fight in right 
earnest. 

His cmir.agc was flush'd, he'd venture a brush. 

Anil thus ilKfy u-ent to it ding-dong. Old batiad. 

Dinghy. Dingey (ding^gi), n. A boat varying 
in size in different localities; the dinghies of 
Bombay are 12 to 20 feet long, 5 to 7 feet 
broad, and about 2 feet deep, with a rak- 
ing mast, and navigated by three or four 
men. The dinghies of Catch are 30 to GO 
feet lon^, and 20 to 100 tons burden ; 
built of Jungle and teak wood, and have a 
crew of twelve to twenty men. The dinghies 
of Calcutta are small passage-boats for the 
poorer c1hs.scs, rarely used with a sail; they 
are not painted, but merely rubbed with 
nut-oil, which imparts to thorn a sombre 
colour. This name is now also applied to a 
ship's small-boat. Spelled also Dhingy, 
Dingy. 

Dillglness (din'ji-nes), n. The quality of 
l>eiiig dingy; a dusky or dark hue; brown- 
ness. 

Dingle (ding'gl), n. [Apparently a form of 
dimble and di tuple. ] A narrow dale or valley 
between hills; a small secluded and em- 
bowered valley. ’Dingle, or bushy dell.' 
Milton. 

Dingle-dangle (ding'gl-dang'gl), adv. Loose- 
ly; Tn a dangling manner. * Boughs hanging 
dingle-dangle over the edge of tlie dell.' 
Warton. 

Dingo (ding'gG), n. Tlic Australian dog 
(Canis Dingo), of a wolf-like appearance, 
and extremely fierce. The ears are short 
and erect, the tail rather bushy, and the 
hair is of a reddish-dun colour. It is very 
destructive to the flocks, killing more than | 
it eats; so it is systematically destroyed. It 
is supposed to be an imiK>rtatiou, but whence 
is uncertain. 

Dingtliriftt (ding'thrift), n. A spendthrift. 

Wilt thou, therefore, a drunkard be, 

A ding/hr t/t .'itid a knave T Dr ant. 

Dingy (iUn'ji), a. [Probably from dung.) 
Soiled ; sullied ; of a dark colour ; brown ; 
dusky; dun. 

Even the Postboy and the Postman, which seem to 
have been the best conducted and the most prosper- 
ous. were wretchedly printed on scraps of dingy 
paper, such as wotild not now be thoiij^ht good 
enough for street ballads. A/acauiay. 

Dining-room (din'ing-rOm), n. A room for I 
a family or for company to dine or take 1 
their principal meals in; a place for public 
dining; a room for entertainments. 

Dink (dingk), a. [A nasalized form akin to 
dight, deck. See Deck, DiOHT.j Neatly 
dressed: trim; tidy; pert; contemptuous. 
[Scotch.] 

My lady's dinh, my lady's drest. 

The flower and fancy o the west. Burns. 


Dinner (dln'n^rX vX To take dinner; to 
dine. [Scotch.] 

Sac far I sorachled up the brae, 

1 dinnet^d wi* a lord. Burtts. 

Dinner-hour (din'llt^r-our), n. Tlie hour at 
which dinner is taken; the hour spent in 
dining. Sec Dinner. 

Dlnnerleee (din'n^r-les), a. Having no din- 
ner. ‘ Lusty mowers labouring dinnerletttt . ' 
Tennyeofh. 

Dinnerly (dfn'n^r-U), a. Of or pertaining 
to dinner. Copley. 

Dinner-tahle (din'nfir-ta-bl), n. A table at 
which dinner is taken. 

Dinner-time (din'ii6r-tiin), n. I'he usual 
time of dining. 

Dlnnle (din'nl), n. [Freq. and dim. of din, 
noise.] A tremulous motion, especially 
with reverberation; a vibration; a thrill. 
[Scotch.] 

Ane aye thinks at the first dinn/e o' the sentence, 
they hae heart aneugh to die rather than bide out 
for sax weeks, but they aye bide the sax weeks out 
for a' that. Sir IV. Scott. 

Dinnle (dln^nl), v. i. To shake with a tremu- 
lous motion, accompanied by a con'cspoiid- 
liig sound; to reverberate; to thilll; to vib- 
rate. [Scotch. ] 

The chief piper of . . . Mac-lvor was peram- 
bulating the court before the dt>or of his chiefLiin's 
quarters, and, as Mrs. Fiockhart was pleased to ob- 
serve, 'garring the vera stanc and lime yrsCi dinnie 
wl* his screeching.* Sir kV. Scott. 

DinomiB, Deinornis (dl-nor^nis), n. {Gr. 
deinoa, terrible, and omia, a bird.] A genus 
of extinct cursorial birds, of a gigantic size, 
which formerly inhabited New Zealand. 
The species (of which five have been recog- 
nized) resembled in general form the ostrich, 
but were of a much larger size. The largest 



must have stood at least 14 foot in height, 
and probably more; several of its bones are 
at least twice the size of those of the ostrich ; 
hut the body seems to have been more 
bulky in proportion, and the tarsus was 
shorter and stouter, in order to sustain, its 


weight. By the natives of New Zealand 
they are called moa. It is supposed pro- 
bable that they became extinct in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth ceutury, as traditions 
are still current among the natives con- 
cerning them. 

Dinosaurla (di-no-sg'ri-a), n. .Sco Deino- 

SAURtA. 

Dino^ere (di'nd-ther), n. Same as Dino- 
therium. 

Dinotherium (di-no-the'ri-um), n. [Gr. 
deinoa, terrible, and tMrion, wild beast.] A 



Dinotherium restored. 

genus of extinct gigantic mammals occur- 
ring in the strata of the tertiary formaiitm. 
The remains have been found most abun- 
dantly at Epplesheim in Hesse Darmstadt, 
but fragments occur also in several parts of 
France, Bavaria, and Austria. The largest 
species hitherto discovered (D. giganteutn) 
is calculated to have attained tlie length i»f 
IS feet. It had a proboscis and two tii-$ks 

J daced at the anterior extremity of the lower 
aw, and curved downwards somewhat after 
the manner of those in the upper Jaw of the 
walrus. The zoological position of the Diiio 
therium ([of which there seem to be several 
species) is that of a proboscidean allied tt> 
the elephant. The skull, molar teeth, and 
scapular bone are the onlv portions yet dis- 
covered. Kaup regards it as intermediate 
between the mastodons and tapirs, and ter- 
restrial, while Blainville and Pictet regard 
it as allied to the sea-cows, and inhaliiting 
the embouchure of great rivers, and upro<.»t- 
iiig the marsh and aquatic plants which con- 
stituted its food with its tusks. 

Dinoxide (din-oksld), n. Satno as Dioxide. 
Dlnsome (diii'suni), a. Full of din; giving 
forth a loud sound; noisy. *Tho dinHonte 
toun. ' Burna. [Scotch. ] 

Block and studdtc ring .and reel 

Wi’ dinsome clamour. Burns. 

Dint (dint), n. [ Probably an imitative word. 
A. Sax. dynt, a blow, C>. K. and Sc. dunt, Icel. 
dgnt, a stroke. Akin to din and ding. See 
Dent.] l. A blow; a stroke. 

That innri.al dint. 

Save he who reigns above, none can resist. Milton. 

2. The mark made by a blow; a cavity or 
impression made by a blow or by pressure 
on a substance; a dent. 

His hands had made a dint. Dryden. 

— By dint of, liy the force or power of; by 
means of; as, to win by dint of arms, by dint 
war, by dint gf argumeiii or importunity. 

And now by dint ry fingers and of eye.s. 

And words repeated .after her, he took 
A lesson in her longue. Byron. 

Dint (dint), v.t. To make a mark or depres- 
sion on or In, as by a blow or by pressure; 
to dent. Spemer. 

DlntlesB (dintTes), a. Without a dint. 

(idehen and mosses), meek creatures 1 the first 
mercy of the earth, veiling with hushed softness its 
dint/ess rocks. Bushin. 

Dlnnmeratlon (dI-nfl'm6r-A''Bhon), n. The 
act of numbering singly. [Rare. ] 

DlOCeBan (di-os'es-an or dPO-ses-an), a. [Roo 
Dioobbe.] Pertaining to a diocese.— D/o- 
eeaan eourta, tho consistorial or consistory 
courts. See Consistort. 

DlOCBBan (dl-os'es-an or dPfi-s^s-an), n. A 
bishop as related to his own (llocese; one 
in possession of a diocese, and having tho 
ecclesiastical Jurisdiction over it. 
noCBBa (dl'd-sGs), 71. [Or. dioiksaia, admini- 
stration, a province or Jurisdiction— dia, 
and oikiaia, residence, from oike6, to dwell, 
oikoa, a house.] 1. 1 A district or division of 
a country; a province. 

Wild boars arc no rarity In this diocese, which the 
Moors hunt and kill In a manly pastime. 

L. Addison. 

2. The circuit or extent of a bishop’s Jurisdic- 
tion; an ecclesiastical division of a kingdom 
or state, subject to the authority of a bishop. 
Every diocese is divided into archdeacon- 
ries, each archdeaconry (nominally) into 


Fate, fttr, fat, fgll; mG, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 


tflbe, tub, bull; 
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rural deaneries (sec Dean), and every dean- 
ery into parishes. 

Diocesenert (dl'd-scs-ndr), n. One who be- 
longs to a diocese. * rarishioners or dioeeae- 
nera/ Bacon, 

DlOOess (dro-ses), n. Same as Diocese, 

DiOCtalietoal (dl-ok'ta-he"dral), a, [Or. 
prefix di, die, twice, and £. octahedral,} In 
crifHtaL having the form of an octahedral 
pnsm with tetrahedral summits. 

DiOdia (di-6'di-a), n. [Gr. diodoe, a passage 
tlirnugh— di for dia, through, along, and 
hodoe, a way, many of the species growing by 
the waysides. ] A genua of decumbent herbs, 
iiat. order Rubiaccic, natives of the wanner 
regions of America and Africa. The species 
are rather pretty trailing shrubs, with small 
white flowers. 

Dlodon (di'd-don), 71. [Or. di, die, twice, and 
odoue, udontoe, a tooth. ] A Linna>an geiiu.s 
of teleostean fishes now giving its name 
to a family, Diodoutideo (Gymnodontes of 
Cuvier), of the order Plcctognathi, so called 
because their jaws are not divided, and 
only exhibit one piece of bony substance 
above and another below, so that the crea- 
ture appears only to have two teeth. They are 
all natives iif wariii climates, and live on crus- 



Diodon Hystrix. 


taccans and sea-weeds, for the trituration 
of whicli their mouth is admirably adapted. 
Several of them, especially of the genera 
Dlodon and I'etraodoii, are remarkable for 
the array of spiny points which they bear on 
their skill, and for the power they have of 
inflating the belly, which then mves them 
the appearance of the bristly nusk of a 
chestnut; hence the Frencdi call them orbee 
t^pinenx. For the same reason they have 
been desigiiatcil Porcuphie Fieh, Sea-hedge- 
hoge, and PricMy Globe-fish, This faniily 
includes the siin-flsh. 

Dlodontldss (dl-o-dont'i-de), 71 . pi, A family 
of Ashes. 8oe DIOOON. 

DiOSCia (di o'shi-a), n. [Gr. di, die, double, 
ami oikoe, house.] The twenty-second class 
of plants in the artifleial system of Linnasus. 



Dicccla. — Male and Female Plants of Paiiis- 
n^ria spiraiis. 


It comprehends such genera as have male 
or stamen-hearing flowers on one plant, and 
female or pistil-bearing flowers on another, 
as willows. 

Dlcaclou8.Dl0SClan(die'shu8,di-e^8hl-an),a. 
1. In hot Having stamens on one plant and 
jdstils on another. The willow, the poplar, 
<bc., are dicecioii8.^2. In zool. noting those 
animals in which the sexes are tflstinct; 
that is, in which the germ-cell or ovum is 
produced by one individual (femido), and 
the sperm-cell, or spermatozoid, by anotlier 
(male). Opposed to rvummeious, 
DlceolOUBneBB (dl-c'shus-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being dicocious. Darwin, 
DiOBOiBm (dl-d^sizm). Same as DioeeUmmeee, 
Sachs, 

SiogenBB-orab (dI-oJ^cn-Bz-kral>), n. A Spe- 
cies of Ccenobita, somewhat like our hermit- 
crab, found ill the West Indies; so called 
from its selecting a shell for its residence, 
as the Cynic philosopher did his tub. 
l)10gBlieBH(mp(dl-oj^en-6z-kupXn. In anat. 


a term applied to the cup-like cavity of the 
hand, formed by bending the metacarpal 
bone of the little finger. 

DlOlOOUB, DlolC (di-oi1cuB, dl'oik^ a. Dice- 
clous (which seel 

Dlomedea (dI-o'm€-de"a), n. A genus of 
bii'ds of the Cuvierian order Lbn^pennes, 
having a straight bill, the upper mandible 
hooked at the extremity, and the lower one 
truncated, Including the various species of 
albatross. 

Dion (dl^on), n, A genua of plants, nat. order 
CicadacciB. Tlie seeds of D, eduU, a Mexi- 
can plant, yield a kind of arrow-root. 
Dlonsea (dl-d-ne^aX n, [From Dumi, one of 
the names of Venus.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Dros- 
eracesD. Only 
one species is 
known, D, mue- 
eipida (Venus' 
fly-tr^), a na- 
tive of the sandy 
savannas of Car- 
olina and Flori- 
da. It has a 
rosette of root 
leaves, from 

which rises a na- 
ked scape bear- 
ing a corymb of 
lai^sh white 
flowers. The 
leaves have a 
dilated petiole 
and a slightly- 
stalked 2-lobed 
lamina, with 
three short stiff 
bristles on each 
lobe. The bris- 
tles are remark- 
ably irritable, and when touched by a fly or 
other insect the lobes of the leaf suddenly 
close on and capture the insect. It is said 
to digest the food thUs captured by means 
of a fluid which dissolves it exactly like 
ordinary gastric Juice. 

DionyBOB» DlonyBiiB (dl-O-ni'sos, dl-d-ni'- 
sua), n. In Greek myth, the youthful, beauti- 
ful, effeminate g<^ of wine, called also 
Bakchoe by the Greeks, and Bacchus by the 
Romans. See Bacchus. 

Diophantine (dl-d-fan'tin), a. Of or per- 
taining to Diophantus of Alexandria, the 
first Greek writer on algebra, who flour- 
ished, according to some about the middle 
of the fourth century, according to others 
about the end of the aixih.--I)iophantiiik 
analysis, that branch of algebra which treats 
of indeterminate questions, of which tlie 
following are examples:— To find two whole 
numbers the sum of whose squares is a 
square. To find three commensurable num- 
bers such that the sum of the ^iiaresof two 
of them shall be equal to the square of the 
third. 



Venus* Fly-trap (Bionaa 
muscipula). 


DlopBlde (dI-op's!d), n, [Qr. diopsis, a view 
through— di for dia, through, and opsis, a 
view.] A rare mineral, a variety or sub- 
species of augite, occurring in prismatic 
crystals, of a Vitreous lustre, and of a pole 
green, or a grcenisli or yellowish white. 
A variety with four-sided prisms has lieeii 
called mussito, from Mussa in Piedmont. 
It resembles sahlite. It is a monosilicate 
of lime and magnesia 

DlopBiB (dl-op'sis), n. [Gr. di, dis, double, 
ana bps, eye.] 1. A genus of dipterous 
insects, family 
Muscidfe, the 
members of 
which are re- 
markable for the 
immense pro- 
longation of the 
sides of the 
head, the head 
appearing as if 
it were rornish- 
ed with two long 
horiia each hav- 
ing a knot at its Diopkis. 

apex. All the 

known species are from the tropical parts 
of the Old World.— 2. A genus of turbella- 
rian worms. 

IMoptaBe(dI-op't&8X n. [Fr.,fromGr. cTifor ! 
dia, through, and optazo, from optomai, to 
see.] Emerald copper ore, silicate of copper, 
a translucent mineral, occurring crystal- 
lised in six-sided prisms. 

Diopter, Dloptra (di-op'tdr, dl-op'tra), n, 
[See DiopxRio.] An instrument once em- 



ployed in measuring the altitude of distant 
objects, and for taking levels. 

Dloptrlo, Dioptrical (di-op'trik, di-op'trik- 
al), a, [Gr. dioptrikos, from dia, through, 
and the root op, to see.] 1. Affording a 
medium for the sight; assisting the sight in 
the view of distant objects. 

View the asperities of the moon through a dio^trick 
glass, and venture at the proportion 01 her hills by 
their shadows. Dr, H, More, 

2. Pertaining to dioptrics, or the science of 
refracted light.— Dumfru; oysiem, in lighu 
houses, the mode of lighting in which the 
illumination is produced by a central lamp, 
the rays from which are transmitted through 
a combination of lenses surrounding it. 
Called also the Refracting System, 
Dioptrics (dl-op'trlks), n. That part of optics 
which treats of the refractions of light pass- 
ing through different mediums, as through 
air, water, or glass, and especially through 
lenses. The term Is now not much used by 
scientific writers, the phenomena to which 
it refers lieing treated under the general 
head of refraction (which see). See also 
Lens, Light, Opti(*s. 

Diorama (di-O-rk'ma), n. [Gr. dia, and hor- 
ama, a view, from horao, to see.] 1. A mode 
of painting and of scenic exhibition invented 
by Messrs. Daguerre and Bouton. It pro- 
duces a far greater degree of optical Illusion 
than the panorama, and is suitable as well 
for architectural and interior views as for 
landscape. The peculiar and almost magi- 
cal effect of the diorama arises in a con- 
siderable measure from the contrivance 
employed in exhibiting the painting, which 
is viewed through a large aperture or pro- 
scenium, partly by reflected and partly by 
transmitted light, and light and shade are 
produced by coloured screens or blinds. — 
2. A building in which diuramic paintings 
are exhibited. 

DioramiC (di-6-ramlk), a. Pertaining to 
diorama. 

DiOXlBm (dfd-rizm), n. [Gr. diorismos, a dis- 
tinction, from dionzb, to draw a boundary 
through— dt for dia, through, and horoe, a 
boundary.] Distinction; definition. [Rare.] 
DioriBtiO, Diori8tical(dI-6-ris'tik, dl-d-ris'- 
tik-al), a. Distinguishing; defining. [Rare.] 
DiOZlBtically (di-d-rist'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
distinguishing manner. [Rare. ] 

Diorlte (di'o-fit), n. [Gr. diorizb, to draw a 
boundary through, to separate- the stone 
being formed of distinct portions. See 
Diokism. ] A tough crystalline trap-rock, of 
a whitish colour, speckled with black or 
greenish black. It consists of hornblende 
and a triclinic felspar albite or oligoclase. 
It may be either metamorphic or volcanic 
in origin. 

Diortll 08 iB(dI-or-thd'BiB), fi. [Gr., fromdtor- 
thod, to make straight— di for dia, through, 
and orthos, straight.] A surgical operation 
by which crooked or distorted limbs are 
restored to their proper shape. 

DiortllOtlC (di-or-thdt'ik), a, [Gr. diorthdti- 
koe, corrective. See Diortuosis.] Relating 
to the emendation or correction of ancient 
texta 

No sooner had Scaliger placed himself by connnon 
consent at the hc.id of textual critic istn, than he took 
leave for ever of dtorthotic critu isiu. 

Loud. Quart. Rn.*. 

DlOBCOrea (di-os-k6're-a), n. [After P. Dice- 
corides, the Greek physician.] The genus of 
plants, nat. order Dioscoreaceec, which fur- 
nish the tropical esculents called yams. 
They are perennial fleshy-rooted, or tuber- 
ous dicBCious plants, with annual twining 
stems, and loose clusters of small green 
flowers. The species are found in Asia and 
America, and the roots or tubers of D. alata, 
D. aculeata, D. Batatas, and D. sativa, are 
important ai*ticle8 of food in tropical cli- 
mates, and ore eaten as the potato is with 
us. See Yam. 

DiOBOOreacesB (dl-os-kd^re-a^s^-S), n. A nat. 
order of endogenous plants, with alternate, 
reticulate-veined leaves, belonging to liud- 
ley's Dictyogens. They have tuberous root- 
stocks and twining stems. The flowers are 
small and unisexual. There are six genera 
with about 100 species. The acrid and poison- 
ous root-stocks or yams are nutritious when 
cooked. Black bryony is the only British 
representative. 

DIOBma (dl-oz'ma), n. [Or. dioe, divine, and 
ostni, odour, from ozo, to smell.] A genus 
of rutaceous p]ant8 Inhabiting Southern 
Africa. They have alternate or opposite 
simple leaves, strongly marked with dots of 
transparent oil, and diffusing a powerful 
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odour when bruiBcd. Some species are cul- 
tivated fur their white or pinkish itowers. 
DiOSpjrrOB (di-os'pi-ros). n, [Or. rfifw, divine, 
and pyrog, wheat— lit. celestial food.] A 
large genus of trees or shrubs, natives of 
the warmer regions of the world, nat. order 
Khenace». The trees of tills genus supply 
ebony wood. That fnmi Ceylon is the wood 
of />. Ebenum; from India, of i>. vielan- 
oxylon and D. Ehenaster; and that from 
Mauritius D. reticulata. The D. Lotos is 
the Indian date-plum. It is by some sup- 
posed to have been the lotus-tree of the 
ancients, whose fruit was said to produce 
oblivion. 

DiOta (di-d'ta), n. [L., from Or. diotos, hav- 
ing two handles— dis, twice, and ous, 
otos, an ear, a handle.] In anc. scalp, a sort 
of vase with two handles, used for wine. 
Dioxide (di-oks'id), n. [Prefix di, dis, twice, 
and oxide. J An oxide consisting of one atom 
of a metal and two atoms of oxygen. 

Dip (dip), r.f. pret. <& pp. dipped or dipt; 
ppr. dipping. [A. Sax. dippan, dyppan, to 
dip. (\>g. Fris. dippe, D. aoopen, O. tau^fen, 
to dip, to baptize ; A. Sax. dipan, to dip or 
baptize, dfjfan. to dive, de6p, deep; E. deep, 
dive.] 1. To plunge or immerse for a mo- 
ment or short time in water or other liquid; 
to put into a fluid and withdraw. 

The priest sliall dip his'fitiger in the blood. Lev. Iv. 6. 
So fislies rising from the main. 

Can soar with iiioistcn’ii wings on high; 

The niciistiire dry’ll they sink again. 

And dtp their wings again to Ay. Swift. 

2. To take or bale out, as with a ladle or 
other vessel; as, to dip water from a boiler: 
often with oni; as, to dip out water. — 3. To 
plunge, as into a dithciUty or dangerous 
undertaking; to engage. 

lie was a little dipt in the rebellion of the commons. 

jyrydett. 

4. To engage as a pledge; to mortgage. 

' Live on the use, and never dip thy lands.' 
Dryden.--Ti. To moist; to wet. [Bare.] ‘ A 
cold, shuddering dew dips me all o'er.' 
Milton. -6. To baptize by immersion. Fuller. 

Dip (dip), V. i. 1. To plunge into a liquid and 
qui^ly emerge; to dive partially or to a 
small depth. 

Unh.'irmcd the water-fowl may dip 

In the Volsinian mere. Macaulay. 

2. To penetrate; to pierce. 'Tlie vulture 
dipping in Prometheus' side.' Granville.-- 

3. To engage in a desultory way; to concern 
one self; as. to dip into the funds.— 4. To 
look cursorily; to read passages hero and 
there; as, to dip into a volume of history. 

We dipt in all 

That treats of whatsoever is. Tennyson. 

5. To make use of a ladle or similar utensil; 
hence, to make a random selection. 

Suppose 

I dipped among the worst and Stains chose. Dryden. 

6. To incline downward; to sink, as below 
the horizon; as, the magnetic needle dips. 

The sun's rim dips, the stars nish out. Coiertd^e. 

7. In geol. to incline downwards; to slope. 

Dip (dip). n. 1. Inclination downward; a 

sloping; a direction below a horizontal line; ' 
depression.— 2. A candle made by dipping 
the wick in tallow: opposed to mould. ] 

It is a solitary purser’s dtp, as they are termed at 
se.a. emitting but feeble rays. Marryat. 

3. Immersion in any liquid; a plunge; a 
hath; as. the dip of oars; a dip in the sea. 

— Dip the needle, the angle which the 
magnetic needle, freely poised on its centre 
of gravity, and symmetrically formed in 
both its arms, makes with the plane of the 
horizon. It is more scicntlflcally termed 
the inclination of the needle.— Dip or de- ] 
presswn of the hori- 
zon, the angle con- b ic o 

tained by two ^ ^ 

straight lines drawn n 

from the observer's 

eye, the one to a /\ 

point In the visible \ / ] 

horizon, and the \ / 

other parallel to the 
horizon, the eye of c 

the observer being Dip of the Horizon, 
supposed to bo ele- 
vated above the level of the sea Hence 
the greater the elevation of the observer’s 
eye, the greater the dtp of the horizon. ] 
In the fig. c represents the earth's centre, 

K the observer B eye, £ a its height above 
the level of the sea, B and P points in ] 
the visible horizon, H X o a horizontal 


inclination or angle at which strata slope or 
dip downwards into the earth. This angle 
is measured from the plane of the horizon 



Cjcological Dip. dd. Direction or Angle of Dip. 

or level. The opposite of dip is the term 
rise, and cither may be used according to 
the position of the observer; thus, a bed of 
coal which has a dip to the south when spoken 
of from the surface, will have a rise to the 
north when spoken of from the bottom of 
the mine. The term strike, is often used in 
connection with dip, being the line or direc- 
tion at right angles to the dip. See Strike. 

If a stratum or bed of rock, instead of being quite 
level, be inclined to one side, it is s.'iUl to dtp; tlie 

E oint of the coiiip.ass to which it is inclined is said to 
e the point of dip, and the degree of deviation from 
a level or horizontal line is called the amount of dip, 

I.ye/l. 

Dlpaschal (dl-pas'kal), a. [Gr. di, dis, twice, 
and E. paschal.] Including two passovers. 
Dlpchlck (dlp^^hlk), n. A small bird that 
dives. See Dabchick 

DlpetalOUB (df-net'al-us), a, [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and jmtaion, a leaf or petal. ] Having 
two ilowor-lcavcs or petals; two-petaled. 

Di petto (dopet'to). [It., lit. from the 
lireast.J In music, witli the natural voice, 
as opposed to falsetto. 

Diph(bl (dif 'da), n. [Ar.] The star of the 
constellation Cetus. 

Diphtheria (dif-th6'ri-a), n. [Gr. diphthera, 
a membrane.] An epidemic inflammatory 
disease of the air-passages, and especially 
of the throat, characterized by the forma- 
tion of a false membrane. It is most com- 
mon in the crowded districts of large cities, 
and is attributed to the action of putrid 
effluvia on the fauces, especially the foul air 
of sewers and cess-pools. It frequently 
proves fatal. 

Diphtheritic (dif-th§-rit'ik), a. Connected 
with, relating to, or formed by diphtheria. 
'A diphtheritic deposit.* West. 

Dlphihong (dif ^thong or dip'thong), n. [Gr. 
diphthonyos-^i, dis, twice, and pnthongos, 
sound; L. diphthongiis.] A coalition or union 
of two vowels pronounced in one syllable. 

i n uttering a proper diphthong both vowels 
re pronounced; the sound is not simple, but 
the two sounds are so blended as to he con- 
sidered as forming one syllable, as in joy, 
^voise, bound, out. — Improper diphthong, a 
union of two or more vowels in the same 
syllable, only one of them being sounded, 
as ea in breach, eo in people, ai in rain, 
eau in beau. 

Diphthongal (dif-thong'gal or dlp-thong'- 
ml). a. Belon^ng to a diphthong; consist- 
ing of two vowel sounds pronounced in one 
svllable. 

Dlphthongally (dlf-thong'gal-U or dip- 
thon^galTi), adv. In a diphthongal manner. 
Dlphthongatlon (dif-tliong-ga'shon or dip- 
thong-giTsfion), n. In phim. the formation 
of a diphthong; qiecifically, in the develop- 
ment of language, the conversion of a 
simple vowel, as a, e, in the root of a word, 
into a diphthong by afflxlug another vowel, 
as i; thUK Gr. root phan, stem phain, verb 
phaind; Or. root tern, weakened form ten, 
stem iein, verb teino; Gr. root da, stem dai, 
verb daio. 


line; the awle B E o or D B H the dip of the 
horizon. — ^e dip qf strata, in ged, the 


Ashes whose verteiiral column extends into 
the upper lobe of the tail. The tail may be 
equally lobed (homocercal) as in the salmon, 
unequally (heierocercal) as in the shark. 

Diph¥eiL Dlphyd8B(drfl-Bz. di'fl-dB), n.pl. 
[Gr. dipnyis, of double nature. ] A genus and 
family of cceletiterate animals, ordec Caly- 
cophoridtt, characterized by the combina- 
tion of many Individuals or EoClds on a 
common body, from which one or two swim- 
ming discs are developed. The genera are 
oceanic. 

IMpliyllOllB (dl-fll'tt^, a. [Gr. di. dis, twice, 
and phyUon, a leaf.] In hot having two 
leaves, as a calyx, Ao. 

DipliyoclO&t (dTfl-o-dont), n. [Or. diphyis, 
doOble— di. dis, twice, and pnyb, to pro- 


doObie— di, dis, twice, and phyd, to pro- 
duce— and odous, odontos, tooth.] One of 
that group of the mammalia which possess 


• two successive sets of teeth— a deciduous 
I or milk set, and a pennanont set -as di.stiu- 
L guished from the monophyodonts, which 
develop only one sot. The majority of mam- 
mals are diphyodonts, though the number 
of teeth replaced may vary; thus, in man, 
twenty teeth of the adult are pi;pcecled by 
a milk set, while in the hare the anterior 
incisors ai'e not so preceded, but the pos- 
terior smaller incisors replace an earlier 
pair. 

nphyOZOOld (drfl-o-z6"oId), n. [Gr. di, dis, 
twice, phyd, to produce, zOon, an animal, 
and eiaos, resemblance.] One of the de- 
tached reproductive portions of adult mem- 
bers of that order of oceanic Jlydrozoa 
named CudycophoriduD. Diphyozooids swim 
about by means of their calyx. 
DlplacanthUB (dip-la-kan'tlms), n. [Gr. 
diploos, double, and akantha, a spine.] A 
genus of fossil ganoid Ashes occurring in 
I the old red sandstone, characterized by 
' very small scales, a heierocercal tail, and 
two dorsal fliis, which, like the other tins, 
were armed with a strong spine in front. 
DipleidOBCOpe (di-pli'do-skdp), n. [Gr. 
diploos, double, eidos, appearance, and 
skopeo, to see. ] An Instrument for indicat- 
ing the passage of the sun or a star over the 
meridian, liy the coincidence of two images 
of the object, the one formed by single and 
the other by double reflection. It consists 
of an equilatei*al hollow iirisiii, two of whoso 
aides are silvered on the inside so as to be 
mirrors, while the third is formed of glass. 
The prism is adjusted so that one of the 
silvered sides shall be exactly in the plane 
of the meridian, and the transparent side 
towards the oliject. So lon^ as tlic object 
has not reached the meridian, tlie iniugo 
produced by that portion of the rays re- 
flected directly fruin the glass surface, and 
that produced by tho rays transmitted 
through the glass to the silvered side and 
reflected from it to the other, and thcnco 
through the glass, are not coincident, but 
they gradually approach, as the sun or star 
apnroaches the meridian, until they exactly 
coincide at the instant the centre of the 
object is on tho meridian; when an eye 
stationed at the side of the prism and look- 
ing to the transparent siile sees only one 
object. 

Diploe (dip'ld-e), n. [Gr. diploos, double.) 
In aruit. the soft medullary substance or 
porous part existing between the plates of 
the skull. 

Diplogenio (dip-ld-Jen'ik), a. [Gr. diploos, 
double, and gennab, to produce.] Produc- 
ing two substances; pai-taking of the nature 
of two bodies. 

DlplOgrapBUB (dip-lO-grap'sus), n. |Gr. 
diploos, double, and grapsus, a modern 
form standing for ^autolite.] A genus of 
Graptolitidic, in which tho cells are ar- 
ranged back to back on each of a common 
axis, as are the barbs on the shaft of a fea- 
ther. 

Diploma (di-p1d'ma), n. [Gr. diploma, a 
paper folded double, a license by a person 
In authority, from diploo, to double or fold.] 
Anciently, a letter or other composition 
written on paper or parchment and folded ; 
afterwards, any letter, literary monument, 
or public document; now, a letter or writing, 
usually under seal and signed by competent 
authority, conferring some power, privilege, 
or honour, as that given to graduates of col- 


or honour, as that given to graduates of col- 
leges on their receiving tlio usual degrees, 
to physicians who are licensed to practise 
their profession, and the like. 

Thus it (the statri may, by proper examinations, 
ascertain the qualincations to practise meilicine or 
law; and upon those who come up to the prescribed 
mark of Atness it may confer diplomas, or authorities 
to practise. . . . The gran ting of dipiotnas by uni- 
versities or other learned bodies proceeds on the sup- 
position that the public require some assi.stancc to 
their judgment in the choice of professional services, 
and that such an official scrutiny into the qiialiAca- 
tions of practitioners Is a u.sefut security against the 
Imposture or incompetency of mere pretenders ti 
Iklll. Sir G. C. Lewis. 

:dl-pl(yma), V. t. To furnish with a 

[ploma; to fortify by a diploma. 

Doggeries never so diplomaed, bepufled, gas- 
lighted, continue doggeries. Carlyle. 

Diplomacy (di-pld'ma-sl), scionce 

or art of conducting negotiations, arranging 
treaties, Ac., between nations; the branch 
of knowledge which deals with the relations 
of independent states to one another; the 
agency or management of envoys accredited 
to a foreign court; the forms of International 
negotiations. *The tactics of practised 
diplomacy," ^parifci.— 2. A diplomatic body; 


Fate, fltr, fat, fgll; me, met, hCr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mCve; ttlbe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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the whole body of niiiiiBters at a foreign 
court. 

The foreign ministers were ordered to attend at 
this Investiture of the directory; for so they call the 
itmnagers of their burlesque government. The 
dipiomacyt who were u sort of envoys, were quite 
awe-struck with ' the pride, pomp, and circumstance* 
of this majestic senate. Burkt* 

8. Dexterity or skin in managing negotia- 
tions of any kind; artful management with 
the view of Becuring advantagCB; tact. 

Diplomat, Dlploxnate (dixiTo-mat, diplo- 
mat), n. A diplomatiBt. 

Unless the titp/ontats of Europe arc strangely mis- 
inforiiie<l, gener.-il political differences have not come, 
and .ire not likely to come. Just at present under dis- 
cussion. Sat. Bev, 

Dlploxnate (di-plo'niat), v.t To invest with 
a title or privilege by a diploma. [Rare.] 

He was dipiomateU doctor of divinity in xC6o. 

Diplomatial (dlp-Id-ma^Bhi-al), a. Diplo- 
matic. f Hare. ] 

Diplomatic, Dlplomatlcal (dip-lC-mat'ik, 
dip-lo-inat'ik-al ), a. 1. rertaining to di- 
plomas; privileged.— 2. Pertaining to diplo- 
macy; hence, artful; skilful in gaining one's 
ends; as, the dipUnnatic body; a diplonmtie 
character; diplomatic management. —3. He- 
lating to (ij]>fuiiinti(;8, ortho art of decipher- 
ing old written clinractcrs and abbrevia- 
tions, especially those employed in ancient 
diplomas. 

Dipiomatic science, the knowledge of which will 
eniiljic us to form a pniper Judgiiicnt of the age and 
authenticity of mainust ripts, chord-s, record.s. and 
other monuments of antiquity. AstU, 

DlplOXXiatiC (dip-ld-mat'ik), n. A minister, 
offleial agent, or envoy to a foreign court; a 
dipKimatist. 

Dlploxnatlcally (dip-lo-maPik-aMi). ade. 
According to the rules or art of diplomacy; 
artfully. 

Diplomatics (dip-lo-niaPiks). n. The science 
or tliplomas or of ancient writings, literary 
ami public documents, letters, decrees, 
charters, codicils, d’c., which has for its ob- 
ject to decipher old writings, to ascertain 
their authenticity, their date, signatures, 
Ac. ; palcogi'aphy. 

Dlplomatlsm (di-plo'mat-izm), n. Diplo- 
macy. 

Diplomatist (di-pl6'mat-ist). n. A person 
skilled ill diplomacy; a diplomat. 

The talents and accomplishments of a diplomatist 
are widely different from those which qualify a poli- 
tiri.'tn to lead tlie House of Commons in agitated 
times. Macaulay. 

Diplopia, Dlplopy (di-plo'pi-a. dip'lo-pi), n. 
rur. diplnns, douhle, and <5/w, the eye,] A 
disease of the eye, in which the patient sees 
an object double or even triple. 

Dlplopod (dip'lo-pod), n. One of the Diplo- 
poda or Ohilognatha. 

Dlplopoda (di-plop'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. dtploon, 
double, and potor, a foot.] One of the 
two di^sions of the MjTlapoda, synonymous 
with Chilognatha. 

Dlploptera(di-plop't^r-a), n.pl. [Gr. diplooB, 
double, and ptcron, a wing.] A group of 
aculeate hymenopterous insects, having the 
upper wings folded longitudinally when at 
rest, as in the hornet, Ac. This division 
forms three families, Eumenidas, Mosoridas, 
and Vespidio. See Wasp. 

Dlplopterus (dl-plop't^r-us), n. [Gr. dtploas, 
double, and pteron, a wing or fin.] A genus 
of fossil ganoid Ashes, of four species, be- 
longing to the old red sandstone. The tail 
is heterocercal, the dorsal fins are two, and 
the scales perforated with small foramina 
DtolOBtemonous (dip-ld-ste^mon-iis), a. 
[Gr. diploos, double, and a thread 

of warp.] In boL having twice as many 
stamens as petals. 

Dlplotaxla (dip-ld-taka'ls), n. [Gr. diploon, 
double, and taxut, arrangement.] A genua 
of plants, nat. order Criicifera}, coiiBlsting 
of twenty species of herbs, natives of the 
northern temperate regions of the old world. 
They have pinnatiAd leaves, yellow Aowers, 
a comproBSod pod and sub-convex valves, 
with the seeds oblong or oval, arranged in 
two rows. I'here ara two British species, 

D. tenuifolia and D. muralUi, the former a 
fetid plant with largo yellow flowers, and 
growing on old walls. 

IMpIOZOOn (dip-ld-zd'on), n. [Gr. diploott, 
double, and z6m^ an animal.] A parositio 
trematode worm which infests the fdlls of 
the bream, and which appears to be formed 
of two distinct bodies united in the middle, 
and resembling an X or St. Andrew's cross, 
two sexually mature individuals being thus 
united. 


Dipnoi (dip'noi), n. pi. [Gr. di for dia, twice, 
and pnoi, breath.] An order of fishes, in- 
cluding only the singular mud-flshes (Le- 
pldosiren), important as exhibiting the tran- 
sition beiween flslies and the amphibia. 
Formerly Lepidosiren was reckoned the 
lowest of the amphibia, now it constitutes 
the highest order of fishes. The body is 
fish-like in shape, covered with small homy 
scales of a cycloid character; the pectoral 
and ventral fins are represented by two 
pairs of long filiform organs; the heart has 
two auricles and one ventricle, and the re- 
spiratory oigans are twofold, consisting of 
ordinary gills opening externally, ana of 
true lungs— formed by the modified swim- 
ming-bladder— communicating with the 
msonhagus by moans of an air-duct or 
trachea, whence the name. Tliey are also 
called Protjopteri. 

DipodidSB (dl-pod'i-dS), n. pi. [Genus Dipm 
(which see), and Gr. eiioa^ resemblance.] 
The jerboas, a family of rodents, mainly 
characterized by the disproportionate length 
of the hind-limbs as compared with the fore- 
limbs. The tail is long and hairy. The 
jerboas are of small size, live in troops, and 
inhabit Hussia, North Africa, and North 
America. The best known members of the 
family are the common Jerboa {Dipua cegyp- 
tieua), the jumping-hare {Pedetea eapenaia) 
of South Africa, and the Jumping-mouse 
(Merionea hudaonietia) of North America. 
DipOdy (dip^o-di), n. [Gr. di for dia, twice, 
and paua, podoa, foot.] In pros, two metri- 
cal feet included in one measure, or a series 
of two feet. 

Dippers Oil (dip'pelz oil), n. An animal oil, 
originally prex)ared by D/ppef, an apothecary 
of the seventeenth century, by the destruc- 
tive distillation of animal matter, especially 
of albuminous and gelatinous substances. 

It was considered a valuable therapeutic 
agent, as an antispasmodic and stimulant of 
tlie vascular and nervous systems, in large 
doses it is a powerful poison. It is now iit> 
longer used in medicine. 

Dipper (dip'^r), n. 1. One that dips; he or 
that which dips. <-2. A vessel used to dip 
water or other liquor; a ladle. [United 
Statea]--3. One of a sect of American Bap- 
tists, called also Dtmkera, Tuiikera, and 
Tttmbkra. They have the name of Din- 
ers from their employing immtrsion in 
aptism. See Tunker. — 4. The popular 
name, in the United States, of the seven 
principal stars in the Great Bear, so called 
from their being arranged in the form of 
a dipper or ladle.— 5. A genus of birds 
(Ciuclus) belonging to the dentirostral 
division of the great order Passeres, and 
to the thrush family (MerulidaO in that 
order. The dipper has received a great 
many popular names; thus, in England 
it is called the water-ouzel, the Penrith 
ouzel, the water-crake, and by a variety 
of other names; in Scotland the water-pyet. 



Dipper {Ciitclus a^ualtcus). 

the water-craw, Ac. It has received the 
name dipper from its usual action, when 
sitting, of bending down the head, and flirt- 
ing up the tail at the same time. 

Dipping (dip'ing), n. 1 . The act of plunging 
or Immersing. 

That which is dyed with many dtppifm, is in grain, 
and can very haraly be washed out. yer. Taylor. 

2. The act of inclining toward the earth; In- 
clination downward; as, the dipping of the 
needle.— 3. The act of baptizing by the im- 
mersion of the whole body in water.— 4. The 
process of brightening ornamental brass- 
work, usually by first 'pickling* it in dilute 
nitric aold, next scouring it with sand and 
water, and afterwards plunging it for an 
instant only in a bath oonsisUng of pure 


nitric acid. — 5. The process of colouring 
Jewellery by dipping, tlms covering it with 
a thin coating of fine metal. 
Dipping-needle (dip'ing-n^ dl), n. An in- 
strument for showing the direction of one 
of the components of the earth's magnetism. 
Its axis is at right angles to its length, and 
passes as exactly as possible through the 
coiitro of gravity, about which it moves in a 
vertical plane, when a needle thus mounted 
is placed anywhere not in the magnetic 
equator, it dips or points downward; and, 
if the vertical plane in which it moves 
coincides with the magnetic meridian, the 
position which it assumes shows at once 
the direction of the magnetic force. The 
intersection of two or more directions, 
found by making the experiment at differ- 
ent places, indicates the place of the mag- 
netic pole. 

Dlprl8matlC(df-priz-mat'ik), a. [Prefix di 
for dia, twice, and priamatie.'\ 1. Doubly 
prismatic.— 2. In cryatal. having cleavages 
parallel to the sides of a four-sided vertical 
prism, and at the same time to a horizontal 
prism. 

Dlprotodon (dl-prdt'o-don), n. [Gr. di for 
dta, twice, protoa, first, and odoua, odontoa, 
tooth. ] An extinct gigantic marsupial mam- 
mal, characterized by two large upper in- 
cisor teeth; it is found in the pleistocene or 
recent beds of Australia. It is allied to the 
kangaroo, but is much larger, the head of a 
sped men in the British Museum measuring 
3 feet in length. 

Dipaaceaa, l^aacacea (dip-s&'sg-s, dip-sa- 
ka'se-e), n. pi. [Gr. dipaao, to thirst, from 
the bases of the leaves of some of the sjMscles 



Fuller's Teasel {Oipsacus Fultonum). 
a. Scale of the receptacle. b. Corolla. 


forming a cavity which contains water ready 
to quench thirst. ] A nat. order of exogenous 
plants with nionopctalous Aowers, nearly 
allied to Compositfo, but having the anthers 
quite free. None of the species are of any 
importance except the common teasel {Dip- 
aacua Fullonum), whose prickly Aower-heaas 
are employed in woollen factories to raise a 
nap on cloth. 

DipBa8(dips'a8),7i. [Or.] 1. A serpent whose 
bite was said to produce a mortal thirst. 
Milton.— 2. A genus of Asiatic and tropical 
American non -venomous serpents of the 
family CoIubridaD, of very elongated, and in 
some cases of a very attenuated form. 
3. A name given by Dr. Leach to a genus of 
fresh-water bivalves, intermediate between 
Unio and Anodonta. 

DipB0lXiailla(d]p-8d-ma'nl-a), n. [Gr. dipaao, 
to thirst, and manta, madness.] The name 
given to that condition to which habitual 
drunkards of a neiwous and sangiiiue tem- 
perament are liable to reduce themselves, 
and in which they manifest an uncontrol- 
lable craving for stimulants. In severe 
cases the moral powers are so weakened, 
and the mind so enfeebled, that the dipso- 
maniac is incapable of resisting the morbid 
impulse, which is also usually attended by 
ennui, irritability, painful sense of sinking 
at the epigastrium, and restlessness. 1 ho 
desire to appease this instinctive craving is, 
at last, Imperative. When gratiAed, the 
patient becomes violent, maniacal, and dan- 

S irouB to himself and to those around him. 

0 continues to swallow the intoxicating 
Auids as long os he con procure tliem, or as 
long as he has the power of doing so, until 
the paroxysm terminates. Dipsomania is 
regarded by some as occurring likewise as 
a primary disease, the craving for drink 
being the accompaziiment of moral perver- 
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8loii, and is probably always indicative of 
some kind of physical disorder. 
Dtoaomanlao (dip-sd-ina'iii-ak), n. A victim 
of the so-callea cfisease dipsomania. 
PtoBOnianlftoal (dip-s6-ma^ni-ak-al), a. Per- 
tiuning to dipsomania. 

DlpBOSia (dip-sd'sis), n. [Or,, from dipM, 
thirst] In rned. morbid thirst; excessive or 
impaired desire of drinking. 

Diptera (dip't6r-a), n. pi. [Or. d£, dig, double, 
and pteron, a wing.] An order of insects 
having only two wings, with two halteres or 
poisers instead of the hinder pair. The 
common house-fly and the blue-bottle fly 
are examples. They have six legs, furnished 
with flve-Jointed tarsi, twa maxillary palpi, 
two antonnic, three ocelli or simple eyes, 



placed upon the crown of the head, and a 
mouth formed for suction. The true eyes are 
large and compound, often containing thou- 
sands of facets. The power, which many of 
these animalshave.of walking on smooth sur- 
faces with the back downwards, is probably 
due to the fact that the feet are beset with 
ha ira each terminating in a minute disc which 
acts as a sucker, the discs at the same time 
exutling a liquid which renders adhesion 
mure perfect. The metamorphosis is com- 
plete. 

Dlpterace», Dipterocarpea (dip-u^r-a'- 
s^is, dip"t6r-d-kiirp'e-6). /i.pT. di for dig, 
two. pteron, a wing, and karpon, fruit, in allu- 
sion to the calycine wIjim to the fruit. ] An 
important order of Asiatic exogenous pol 3 rpe- 
talous trees, allied to Malvacew. The dilfer- 
ent species produce a number of resinous, 
oily, and other substances; one a sort of 
camphor; another a fragrant resin used in 
temples; a thii’d, 
gum aninie ; and 
others, varnishes of 
India; while some 
of the commonest 
produce pitches. 

Inpteral (dip't^r- 
al). A- 1- In entom. 
having two wings 
only; dipterous.— 

2. Jn arch, a term 
applied to a temple 
having a double 
row of columns on 
each of its flanks. 

1 1 usually had eight 
or ten in the front 
row of the end por- 
ticos, and fifteen at 
the sides. 

Dipteral (dip't^r- 
al), n. In arch, a 
dipteral temple. of Dipteral Temple. 

Dlpteran ^dfp't^r- 

an), n. A'dipteroua insect; a member of the 
order Diptera. 

Dipteilx. Dlpteryx (dip'tAr-iks), n. [Gr. 
di for dig, twice, and pteryx, a wing.] A 
genus of Legumiuosflo found in the forests of 
Brazil, Guiana, Ac,, and yielding the Ton- 
quin or Tonka bean used for scenting snuff. 
The tree gi-ows 00 to 80 feet high. 
Dlpterocarpesa sce DiprcRAcgAs. 
DipterocarpuB (dip't^r-o-k&rp-us), n. A 
genus of Bast Indian, and chiefly insular 
trees, nat. order Dipterocarpcie. The spe- 
cies are enormous trees, abounding in resin- 
ous Juice, with erect trunkiL an ash -col- 
oured hark, strong spreading limbs, and oval 
leathery entire leaves with pinnated veins. 
DipterOB (dip't6r-os), n. In arch, a dipteral 
temple. 

DipterPUB (dip^t6r-us), a. 1. In entom. hav- 
ing two wings ; pertaining to the order of 
insects called Diptera.— 2. In bot a term 
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applied to seeds which have their margins 
prolonged in the fonn of wings. 

Inpterw (dip'tOr-us), n. A genus of old red 
sandstone Ashes, of which there are two 
species, and which derive their name from 
their most distinguishing characteristic^ 
their double anal and dorsal fins. 
Diptexyglan (dip't6r-ij-l-an), n. fd. fGr. di 
tor dig, twice, and pterygwn, a fin. ] One of 
a family of fishes, comprising those wliich 
have only two dorsal fins. 

DiptOte (dip'tot), n. lOr. from di, dig, twice, 
and pideig, a case, from pivto, to fall.] In 
gram, a noun which has only two cases; as, 
L. guppetim, guppetiag, assistance. 

DiptyiA (dip'tik), n. (Gr. diptychos-^-di 
for aig, and ptyngd, ptyzd, to fold.] In Greek 
and Rom, antiq, a public register of tlie 
names of consuls and other magistrates; in 
later times a list of bishops, martyrs, and 
others among Christians; so called because 
it consisted usually of two leaves folded. 
The sacred diptych consisted of two tables, 
in one of which were registered tlie names 
of the living, and in the other tlie names of 
the dead, which were to be mentioned in the 
prayers of the church. 

Diptychum, DiptychuB (dipm-um, dip'- 
tik-us), n. 8ame as Diptych, 

DlpUB (di'pus), n. [Or. ditor dig, twice, and 
ptmg, a foot] The Jerboas proper, a genus 
of rodents of the family Dipodidie, so 
named from the fact that, like the kan- 
garoos, they generally stand on their liind- 
legs, which are disproportionally long, and 
move by bounds, nee DiPODiHAi, Jerboa. 
Dip-working (dlp'w^rk-iug), n. In mining, 
a working in mineral lying at a lower level 
than the pit bottom. Called in Scotland 
Dook, 

Dipyre (dl-plr'), n. [Or. di for dig, twice, 
and pyr, fire. ] A mineral occurring in min- 
ute prisms, either single or adhering to each 
other in fascicular groups. Before the blow- 
pipe it melts with ebullition or intumes- 
cence, and its powder on hot coals phospho- 
resces with a feeble light. Its name indi- 
cates the double effect of fire upon It In 
producing first phosphorescence and thou 
fusion. It consists chiefly of silicate of 
alumina, with small proportions of the 
silicates of soda and lime. 

Dlpyrenoufl (di-pi-re'nus), a. [Gr. di for 
dtg, twice, and pyrUn, the stone of stone- 
fruit.] In bot, containing two stones or 
pyrenes, 

Dlradlation (di-rd'di-r'shon), n. [L. dira- 
diatio^di for die, asunder, and radiug, a 
cay.] The emlBsion and diffusion of rays of 
light from a luminous body. 

Dirca (der^a), n. An American genus of 
plants, nat. order Thymelaceie. There is 
only a single species, D. paiugtrig, which 
grows in watery places. It is remarkably 
tfmgh in all its parts; the twigs ore used for 
making rods, the bark for ropes, baskets, 
Ac. llie bark is acrid, and produces heat 
in the stomach, and brings on vomiting; in 
small doses it acts as a cathartic. The fruit 
poBsessos narcotic properties. 

Dlrdum ( dir'dum ), n. [Scotch. ] 1. Tumult; 
uproar. 

There it ttich a dirtium forsooth for the loss of 
your gear and your means. Guthrie, 

2. A blow; hence, a stroke of misfortune; 
evil consequences or result. 

This is a waur dirdum than we got frae Mr. Gud* 
yill when ye garr'd me refuse to eat the plumb-uarridge 
on Yule eve, as if it were ony matter to God or man 
whether a plouglmian lad supped on minced^iies or 


sour sowens. 


8. A scolding; severe reprehension. 

My word I but she's no blate to show her note here. 
1 gi*cd her such a dirdum the last time I got her sit- 
ting in our laundry as might hae servccT her for a 
twmveraonth. Petticoat Tales, 


Dire (dir), a. (L. dimg, terrible.] Dreadful; 
dismal; horrible; terrible; evil in a great 
degree. 

Arms on armour clashing bray'd 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd; dire was the noise 
Of conSict. Milton. 

Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts 
Strange and uncouth; dire faces, figures dirt, 
Sharp'knee'd, sbarp*elbowed. IPordsworth. 

SvN. Dreadful, dismal, fearful, terrible, 
horrible, portentotas, twmendous, terrifle, 
gloomy, mournful, woeful, disastrous, cal- 
amitous, destructive. 

Direct (di-rektO, a. [L. diHgo, directum, to 
set in a straight line, to direct— for dur, 
intens., and rego, reet^tm, to make straight. 
See Bight. 1 l. Straight; right; as, to pass 
in a direct line from one body or place to 


anotlier. It is opposed to crooked, eireuitoug, 
oblique. It is also opposed to r^raeted; as, 
a direct ray of light.— 2. In agtron. appear- 
ing to move forward in the zodiac, according 
to the natural order and succession of the 
signs, or from west to cant: opposed to re- 
trograde; as, the motion of a planet is direct. 
a In the line of father and son: opposed to 
collateral; as, a descendant in the direct 
line. - '4. Leading or tending to an end, as 
by a straight line or course; not circuitous; 
as, a direct course; a direct way. 

It was no time by direct means to seek her. 

Sir /'. Sidttey. 

5. Not given to equivocation or oinbiguous- 
noss; straightforward; open; ingenuous; 
sincere. 

There be that are in nature faithful .iiid sincere, 
and plain and direct} not crafty and involved. 

Bacon, 

6. Plain; express; not ambiguous; as, be 
made a direct acknowledgment. 

He nowhere says it in direct words. I.ocke. 

— Direct interval, in mxtgic, an interval which 
forms any kind of harmony on the funda- 
mental sound which produces it, as the 
flfth„maJor third, and octave. - - Direct tax, 
a tax assessed directly on real estate, as 
houses and lands, or on income; and is op- 
posed to indirect tax, which is imposed on 
marketable articles, such as tea and tobacco, 
and is paid by the purchaser indirectly. 
Direct ratio or direct proportion. 8ee Ratio, 
PROI*ORTION. 

Dlroct (di-rektO. v.t. [See the adjective.] 

1. To point or aim in a straight lino toward 
a place or object; to make to act, or work, 
towards a certain end orobfect; as, to direct 
an arrow or a piece of ordnance; to chVeef • 
the eye; to direct a course or flight. 

The increased ardour in the common pursuit, tlie 
co.operation. the division of labour, the nititu.'il rcgti* 
lation. and submission to a coiniuoii leader, when 
directed to a worthy purpose, must be instruments of 
good. Sir G. C, /.eivts. 

2. To show; to show the right road or course 
to; os, be directed me to the left-hand road. 

Direct me where Aufidius lives. Shak. 

8. To prescribe a course to: to regulate; to 
guide or lead; to govern; to cause to proceed 
ill a particular manner; as, to direct the 
affairs of a nation. 

And, pleased the Almighty's orders to perform. 

Rides in the whirlwind, cuid dii rr/s the storm. 

jiddison. 

4. To order; to instruct; to point out to, as 
a course of proceeding, with authority; to 
prescribe to. 

I'll first direct my men what they shall do. Shak. 

5. To inscribe with the address; to super- 
scribe with the name, or with the name and 
abode of the person to whom a letter or 
other thing is to be sent; to address. [Rare, 
addregg being now more commonly used.] 

Q. To aim or point at, as discourse; to ad- 
dress. • Words sweetly placed and modestly 
directed.* Shak.— Guide, Direct, Sway. See 
under Guide. Syn. To point, aim, show, 
guide, lead, conduct, dispose, manage, re- 
gulate, goveiTi, rule, order, instruct, com- 
mand. 

Direct (di-rektO, u.i. To act as a guide; to 
point out a course. * Wisdom is profitable 
to direct* Bed. x. 10. 

Direct (di-rekt'), n. In viugio, the sign W 
placed at the end of a stave to direct the 
performer to the first note of the next stave. 
Dlrecter (dl-rekt'^r), n. A director (which 
see). 

Dlrectittg PIbac (dt-rekt'ing plan), n. In 
pergp. a plane passing tli rough the point of 
sight parallel to the plane of the picture, 

Direcm^ Point (dl-rekt'lng point), n. In 
pergp, the point where any original line 
meets the directing plane, 

Dlrectton (di-rek^shuu), n. [L. directio, 
a setting straight, from dirigo, directum. 
See Direct.] l. llie act of directing, aim- 
ing, or pointing; os, tlie directwn of good 
works to a good end. —2. The end or object 
towards which anything is directed. 

Demand for commodities is not demand for labour. 
The demand for commodities determines in what par- 
ticular branch of production the labour and capital 
•hall be employed; it determines the direction of the 
labour, but not the more or less of the labour itself, 
or of the maintenance or payment of the labour. 

y. S. Mitt, 

8. Theline in which a body moves, or to which 
its position is refemd; course; as, matter 
cannot alter the direction of its own motion; 
a*star appeared in the direction of a certain 
tower; the ship sailed in a south-easterly 
direction,— A, The act of governing; admini- . 
■tration ; management ; guidance ; superin- 


Fute, fkr, fat, fgU; mfi, met, hbr; 


pine, pin; n6te, not, mCve; tflbe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; U, 8c. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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tendeiice; as, the direction of public affairs; 
direction of domestic concerus; the direc- 
tum of a bank. 

I will put myself to thy dinction, Shak, 

All nature Is but art unknown to thee. 

All chance, dirtction which thou canst not see. 

5. Ecclee,, especially in the R Cath. Ch, 
the mildanco of a spiritual adviser; the 
fiiiiction of a director. See Dirbctor, 2. 

6. Order; prescription, either verbal or 
written; instruction in what manner to 
proceed. 

lago hath dirtction what to do. ShaJk, 

7. The superscription of a letter, including 
the name, title, and place of abode of the 

rson for whom it is intended. A body 
board of directors; directorate.— XfiTte of 
\ire.etion, (a) in ffun, the direct line in which 
/a piece is pointed. (6) In meek, the line in 
which a body moves or endeavours to pro- 
ceed according to the force impressed upon 
it: tims, if a body fall freely by gravity its 
line of direction is a lino perpendicuw to 
the horizon, or one which, if produced, would 
pass through the earth's centre; also, a line 
drawn from the centre of gravity of any body 
perpendicular to the horizon. —A TUffe 
directum, see under Angle. — SY N. Aamini- 
stration, guidance, management, superin 
tendence, oversight, government, control, 
order, command, instruction. 

Directive (dl-rekt'iv), a. Having the power 
of direction; pointing out the direction; 
showing the way; instructing; informing; 
guiding. * Precepts directive of our prac* 
tice in relation to Qod.' Barrow. 

Nor visited by one directive ray. 

From cottage streaming, or from airy hall. Thomson. 

Directly (di-rckt'li), adv. l. In a straight 
line or course, literally or figuratively; not 
in a winding course; as, aim directly at the 
object; gravity tends directly to the centre 
of the earth. ‘ 2. Straightway; immediately; 
Sfjoii; without delay; as, he will be with us 
directly. 

He will directly to the lords, I fear. Milton. 

3. Openly; expressly; without circumlocution 
or ambiguity , or without a train of inferences. 

No man hath been so impious o&directly to condemn 
prayer. Hooker. 

4. On the instant that; as soon as; imme- 
diately when. [Incorrect.] 

Directly he stoi>ped, the coflfm was removed by four 
men. Dickefts. 

—In math, nuantltics ore said to be directly 
proportional when the proportion Is accord- 
ing to the order of the terms, in contradis- 
tinction U) inversely or reciprocally proper- 
iional, which is taking the proportion con- 
trary to the order of the terms. See 
Ratio, Proportion. —In mech. a body is 
said to strike or impinge directly against 
another body when the stroke is in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the surface at the 
point of contact. Also, a sphere is said to 
strike directly against another when the 
lino of direction passes thipugh both their 
centres. — SYN. Immediately, soon, prompt- 
ly, instantly, instantaneously, openly, ex- 


pressly. 

Directnei 


spirit or conscience; a snlritual guici 
3. That which directs; a rule; on Grains 


188 (dl-rekt'ncs), n. Straightness; 

a straight course; nearness of way; straight- 
forwardness; immodiateness. 

I like much their robust simplicity, their veracity, 
directness of conception. Carlyle. 

Director (di-rekt'dr). n. 1. One who directs; 
one who superintends, governs, or manages; 
one who proscribes to others by virtue of 
authority ; an instructor ; a counsellor. — 
2. Jiccleu., especially in the R. Cath. Ch., 
one who directs another in affairs of the 

ido.— 
anco. 

Common form.*! were not design'd 
Directors to a noble mind. 

4. One appointed to transact the affaira of a 
company; ns, the director of a bank or of a 
railway company.— 5. That wlilch directs or 
controls by InllueDca 

Safety from external danger Is the most powerful 
director of natlotuil conduct. Hamilton. 

6 In enrg. a grooved probe, intended to 
direct tlie edge of the knife or scissors in 
opening sinuses or flstulro; a guide for an 
incision-knife. —7. In eleet a metallic In- 
strument on a glass handle connected by 
a chain with the pole of a battery, and ap- 
plied to a part of the body to which a show 
Is to be sent. 

Directorate (di-rek WAt), n. l. The office 
of a director.— 2. A body of directors. I 


Directorial (di-rek-to^ri-al), a. l. Ihat 
directs; contmning direction or command. 

The emperor's power in the collective body, or the 
diet, is not directorial, but executive. Guthrie. 

2. Belonging to directors, or the French 
Directory. 

Directorebip (di-rekt^Ar-shlp), n. llie con 
ditlon or office of a director. 

DireCtOiy ^(dl-rek^to-ri), A ^ide 


See Dirge.] A service for 


con- 


a rule to durect; particularly, a 

tainfng directions for public worship or reli- 
gious services; as, the Bible is our best 
directory in faith and practice.— 2. f Eedes. 
the title of a book containing the systematic 
list to be Inquired into at confession. ' 3. A 
book containing an alphabetical list of the 
inhabitants of a city, town, district, and 
the like, with their places of business and 
abode.— 4. The executive power of the 
French Republic, A.1). 1795-06. It consisted 
of hvo persons called directors, and was 
quashed by Napoleon Bonaparte at the 
suggestion of SlAyes, and the Consulate esta- 
blished on its ruin.— 6. Board of directors 
directorate. 

Directoxy (dl-rek'to-ri), a. [L. directarine, 
serving to direct from diriyo, directurn. 
See Direct.] l. That guides or directs. 

This n«edle the mariners call tlielr directory 
needle. Gregory, 

2. Directing; commanding; enjoining; in- 
structing. BlacksUme. 

Directre88 (di-rekt'res), n. A female who 
directs or manages. 

Directrix (di-rekt'riks), n. 1. A female who 
govenis or directs. -2. In math, a line per- 
pendicular to the axis of a conic section, and 
so placed that the distance from it of any 
point in the curve is to the distance of the 
same point from the fo- 
cus in a constant ratio; 
also, the name given 
to any line, whether 
straight or not, that is 
required for the descrip- 
tion of a curve. - Direc- 
trix of a parabola, a line 
perpendicular to the 
axis produced, and 
whose distance from the 
vertex is equal to the 
distance of the vertex 
from the focus. Thus A B is the directrix of 
the parabola v bp, of which f is the focus. 
Dlrenil (diriful), a. f8ee Dire.] Dire; 
dreadful; terrible; calamitous; as, direful 
fiend; a direful misfortune. 

Achilles* wrath to Greece, the spring 

Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing I Po;^. 

Direftllly (diriful-li), ado. Dreadfully; ter- 
ribly; wofully. 

DlrefillneBS (dlr'fRl-nes), n. The state of 
being direful; dreadfulness; calamitousness; 
horror. 

The dinfuiness of this pestilence Is more emphati- 
cally set furth in these few words than in forty such 
odes as Sprat's on the pLigue at Athens. IVarton. 

Dlrely (dirliX ado. In a dire manner. 

And of his death he direly had forethougiit. Drayton. 

Dlremptt (di-remto, a. Parted; separated. 
Stow. 



Directrix of a 
Parabola. 


Dlremptt (di-remt^,e. I. [h.dirimo,diremp- 
turn, to taKe apart, from die, asunder, uud 
etno, to buy, originally to take.] To take 
asunder; to separate by violence; to break 
off. HMnehea. 

Dlremptiont(di-rem'8hon),n. A separation. 
Dlren688 (dii^nesX n. Terribleness; horror; 
dismalness. 

Direness, familiar to my slaught'rous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. Shak. 

Dlreptlont (dl-rcp'shon), n. fL. direptio, 
from diripw,direptum, to tear asunder, from 
di, for die, asunder, and rapio, to snatch.] 
The act of plundering. 

This lord for some directions being cast 
Into close prison. Heywood. 

UrepUtiOUSlyt (di-rep-ti'shus-lj), adv. By 
way of direptfon or robl>ery. * Grants sur- 
reptitiously and direptitmtely obtained.' 
Strype. 

Dirge (ddrj), n. [Believed to be a contrac- 
tion of L. dir^e (* direct,* imperative of 
dirigere to direct), a word holdin 


Dlx1ge,t n. 
the dead; a 

Resort, I pray you, unto my .sepulture 

To sing my dirige with great devotion. Chancer. 

Dlrlgent (dPri-Jent), n. [L. dirigene, diri- 
genJRe, ppr. of diHgo, to direct. See DlRKCT.] 
In geom. tlie line of mo- 
tion along which the de- 
scribeutlineor surface is 
carried in the generation 
of any plane or solid 
figure; directrix. 
Dlrlgent (dPri-Jent), a. 
Directing. 

Dirk (d^rk), n. [Ir. and 
Gael, duirc, a dirk, a dag- 
ir. Cog. G. dolch, D. 
and Sw. dolk, a dag- 
ger, which are derived 
from the Boh. and Pol. 
tulich, a dagger. The in- 
terchange of I and r be- 
fore a Anal guttural is 
very common.] A kind 
of dagger or poniard; a 
weapon formerly much 
used in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and still worn 
as essential to complete 
the Highland costume. 
Dirk (dArk), v,t. To 
Dirk i front and poulard; to stab. 

profijc). IHrkt(dArk),a. Dark. 'The 
dirke night.' Spenser. 
Plrkt (d£rk), v.t To darken. Spenser. 
(dill), v.i. [Onomatopoetic, expressive 
' ’ vibrations.] 



Dlrli 


minent place in some psalm or hymn for- 
merly sung at funerals— the particular psalm 
or hymn being doubtful] A song or tune in- 
tended to express grief, sorrow, and mourua 
ing; as, a funeral dirge. 
with mirth in funeral, and with dirre in marriage. 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole. Shak, 

Dlxiae (dAriJA), n. In the East Indies, a 
native domesUo tailor or seamster. 


of the sound produced by rapid vibr 
To vibrate or shake, especially with a rever- 
berating noise; to have tremulous motion; 
to tingle; to thrill [Scotch.] 

He screwed his pipes and gart them skirl. 

Till roof and rafters a* did dirl. Hums. 

Dlrl (dirl), n. A blow such as produces a 
tingling sensation or sound; the sensation 
or Bound itself; vibration. [Scotch.] 

It Just played dtrl on the bane. Burns. 

Dirt (dArt), n. [Icel drit, dirt, excrement ; 
dHta, Sc. drite, A. Bax. (ge\iritan, to go to 
stool] 1. Any foul or Altliy substance, ns 
excrement, earth, mud, mire, dust; what- 
ever. adhering to anything, renders it foul 
or unclean. 

Whose waters cast up mire and dirt. !:». Ivii. eo. 
The loss of wealth is loss of dirt. 

As sages in all times assert; 

The happy man's without a shirt. Heywood. 

2. A gold-miner's name for the material, as 
earth, gravel, Ac., put into his cradle to be 
washed.- 8. t Meanness; sordiduess. 

Honours which are thus sometimes thrown aw.ay 
upon dirt and infamy. Melmoth. 

4. Abusive or scurrilous language. 

Dlxt (d^rt), v.t. To make foul or filthy; to 
soil ; to TOdaul) ; to pollute ; to defile ; to 
dirty. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts those most 
whom he loves best. Swift. 

Dirt-bed (dCrt'lted), n. A bed or layer of 
mould witn the remains of trees and plants, 
found especially in working the freestone in 
the oolite fonnation of Portland. They are 
evidently the soil in which the cycads, 
zamias, and conifers of the period grew. 
Tlie thickest layer is from 12 to 18 inches 
thick. 

Dirt-eatillg (ddrt'et-ing), n. 1. Cachexia 
Africana, a disorder of the nutritive func- 
tions among negroes, and in certain kinds 
of disturbance of the feminine health, in 
which there is an irresistible desire to eut 
dirt.— 2. The practice of certain tribes of 
BouUi America, as the Ottoniacs, of using 
certain kinds of clay for food. 

DiX^U^ (ddrt'i-li), adv. [Fnnu dtrfy.] 1. In 
a dirty manner; foully; nastily; filthily.-- 
2. Meanly; sordidly; by low moans. 
Dlrtln088(d^rt'i-iies),n. 1. Filthiness; foul- 
ness; nastiness. — 2. Meanness; baseness; 
sordidneBs.~8. Moistness; sloppiness; un- 
comfortableness ; as, dirtiness of the wea- 
ther. 

Dixt-]>i6(dArt'pI), n. Clay moulded by chil- 
dren in imitation a pie. 

1. Foul; nasty; filthy; mit 


ing a pro- Dirty (d6rt'i), a, 


clean; impure; turbid; as, dfrfv hands; dirty 
water; a dirty employment.— 2. Dark-col- 
onred; impure; dusky; as, a dirty white. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will 
be altered to a dirty one. Locke. 

8. Mean; base; low; despicable; grovelling; 
as, a dirty fellow; a dirty Job or trick. 

Marriages should be made upon more natural mo- 
tives than mere dirty interests. Sir /P. Temple. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. looA; g, go; J, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, ting; VH, ffien; th, thin; w, ipig; wh, tsAig; zh, azure. -See Key.* 
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4. (Applied to the weather) foul; sleety; 
rainy; sloppy; uncomfortable. 

When this snow is dissolved a ifreat deal of tit'rty 
weather will follow. Taylor. 

Dirty {d6rt'i), v.t pret. & pp. dirtied; ppr. 
dirtyi/M. 1. To dehle; to make filthy; to soil; 
ns, to dirty the clothes or hands. 

Tor thine, my dear Dick, give me leave to speak 
plain. 

Like a very foul mop, dtrly more than they clean, 

2. To tarnish; to sully; to scandalize: ap- 
plied to reputation. 

Diruption (di-mp^shon), n. [L. dinipHo. 
See DlHUi; IT. ] A bursting or rending asun- 
der. Sec Disruption. 

Dl8- (dis). a prefix or inseparable preposition, 
from the Latin, denoting separation, a part- 
ing from; hence it has the force of a priva- 
tive and negative, or reversal of the action 
implied in the word to which it is prefixed, 
as in d}>arin, diaohliae, diVrngree. In many 
cases it retains its primary sense of separa- 
tion, as in distribute, disconnect. 
lM8abWty(dis-n-biri-ti), n. [Prefix dis, neg. 
or priv., and abilitu.} 1. Want of compe- 
tent natural or bodily power, strength, or 
ability; weakness; impotence; as, disability 
arising from infirmity or broken limbs. 

Chath.'im refused to see him, pleading his disability. 

Bancroft. 

2. Want of competent intellectual power or 
strength of mind; incapacity; as. the dis- 
ability of a deranged person to reason or to 
make contracts. — a. Want of competent 
means or instruments; inability.— 4. Wont 
of legal qualifications; legal incapacity; the 
state of being legally incapacitated; incapa- 
city to do any legal act. It is divided into 
two classes, absolute and partial. Absolute 
disability, as outlawry, excommunication, 
attainder, while it continues, wholly dis- 
ables the person; partial disability includes 
infancy, idiutcy, lunacy, drunkenness, and 
coverture. 

This disndvatit.^ge which the Dissenters At present 
lie under, of a disability t<» receive Church prefer- 
ments, will be easily remedied by the repeal of the 
test. Sivift. 

-Disability, Inability. Disability Implies 
deprivation or loss of powder, inability in- 
dicates rather inherent want of power. 
One declines an office from inability to dis- 
ch«rg6 its duties, but is not elected to It 
from some external disability disqualifying 
liliii for being choseiL— Syn. Weakness, in- 
ability, incompetence. Impotence, incapa- 
city. 

Disable (dis-a'hl), v.t pret. A pp. disabled; 
ppr. disabling. (Prefix dis, priv., and able.] 

1. To render unable ; to deprive of compe- 
tent natural strength or power; to weaken 
80 as to render 1 capable of action ; as, a 
fleet is disabled by a storm or bv a battle; a 
ship is disabled by the loss of her masts or 
spars. 

A Christian's life Is a perpetual exercise, a wrcstl- 
itig and warfare, for which sensual pleasure disables 
him. fer. Taylor, 

2. To deprive of mental power, as by de- 
stroying or weakening the understanding.— 

3. To deprive of adequate means, instru- 
ments, or resources; as, a nation is disabled 
to cairy on war by want of money; the loss 
of a ship may disable a man to prosecute 
commerce or to pay his debts.— 4. To im- 
pair; to diminish; to impoverish. 

I have disabled mine e.state 
Bv showing something a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance. 

Shak. 

5. To deprive of legal qualifications or com- 
petent power; to incapacitate; to render 
incapable. 

An Attainder of the ancestor comipts the blood, ' 
and disables his children to inherit. Blackstone. \ 

at To pronounce incapable; hence, to de- 
tract from; to disparage; to undervalue. . 
*He disabled my Judgment.* jSAaAr.— B tn. 
To weaken, unfit, disqualify, incapacitate. 
Disable t (dis-8^bl), a. Wanting ability. *Our , 
disable and unactive force.' Daniell. ' 

Disablement (dls-a'ld-ment), n. Depriva- ; 
tion or want of power; legm impediment; ; 
disability ; weakness. * Dimhleinent to toko | 
any promotion.* Bacon. * Disablement of . 
the (Judging) faculty.* South. ' 

Disabuse (dis a-bOzO, v.t. pret. A pp. dis- 
abused; ppr. disabusing. [Fr. dAsahuser, to 
disabuse. See ABU.sie.] To free from mis- 
take; to undeceive; to disentangle from 
fallacy or deception; to set right; as, it is 
oiir duty to disabuse ourselves of false no- 
tions and prejudices. 

If men are now sufficiently cnUglitened to disabuse 


themselves of artifice, hypocrisy, and sii|)crstition, 
tliey will consider this event as an era in their history. 

f. Adams. 

Dr. Horne Justly supposed that the acliuircrs of 
Hume were more iikely to be disabused of tlieir 
error by the fear of derision, than by any force of 
argumentation. A^nrue. 

Dlsaccommodate (dis-ak-kom'mo-dat),^ v. t. 
pret. A pp. disaccommodated ; ppr. atsae- 
commodating. [iTeflx dis, priv., and accom- 
modate.] To put to inconvenience. [Rare.] 

I 1 hope this will not disaccofnmodate you. 

Bp. IVarburloM. 

‘ Disaccommodation (dis'ak-kom-nib-da"- 
shon),n. [Prefix dis, priv., and accommoda- 
tion.] State of being unfit, unsuited, or un- 
prepared. Hale. 

Disaccord t (dis-ak-kord'l. v,%. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and accord.] To disagree; to refuse 
assent. 

But she did disaccord, 

Nc could her liking to his love apply. Spenser. 

Disaccordant (dis-ak-kord'ant), a, ^ot ac- 
cordant; not agreeing. 

Disaccustom (dls-ak-kusTum), v.t. [l^efix 
dis, priv., and accustor^n.] To destroy the 
force of habit in by disuse; to i^cnder un- 
accustomed; as, he nas dtsaccusfotncfd him- 

Moa l# 

Disacidifir (dia-a-sid'i-fO. v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., unu acidify.] To deprive of the qua- 
lity of acidity; to free from acid; to neu- 
tralize tlio acid present in. 
Disacknowledge t (dis-ak-nolcj), v. t [ Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and at^nowledge.] To deny; 
to disown. 

By words and oral expressions verbally to deny 
and disacknorwledjge it. South. 

Disaocluaintt (dis-ak-kwant*). v.t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and acquaint] To render unfa- 
miliar or unacquainted; to estrange. 

Ye must now disacquainl and e.strange yourselves 
from the sour old wine of Moses' law. Udall, 

My sick heart with dismal smart 
Is disacquainted never. Herrick. 

Disaoquaintance (dia-ak-kwant'ans), n. 
Neglect or disuse of familiarity or familiar 
knowledge. 

Conscience by a long neglect of, and diracquaitit- 
auce with itself, contracts an inveterate rubt or soil. 

South. 

Dlsadorn (dis-ad-onA V. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and adorti.] To deprive of ornaments. 
Deform his beiird ami disadorn thy head. Conn^reve, 

Dlsadyaiicet (dis-ad-vansO* v.t or i. To 
check; to halt; to lower; to draw back. 

Forced him his shield to disadvance. Spenser. 

Dtsadvantage (dis-ad-van^tajx n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and advantage.] 1. Absence or 
cVeprivation of advantage; that which pre- 
vents success or renders it difficult: a state 
not favourable to successful operation; any 
unfavourable circumstance or state; as, the 
army commenced an attack on the enemy, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of its 
position. 

I was . . . under the disadvantage of being un- 
known by sight to any of you. Burke, 

2. Loss; injury; prejudice to interest, fame, 
credit, profit, or other good; as, to sell goods 
to disadvantage. 

They would throw a construction on his conduct to 
his disadvantage before the public. Bancroft. 

SYN. Detriment, Injury, hurt^ drawback, 
harm, loss, damage. 

Disadvantage t (dis-ad-vatmj), v.t To 
injure in interest ; to do soroetliing preju- 
dicial or injurious to. 

Violences, so far from advancing Christianity, ex- 
tremely weaken and duadvantage it. Dr. H. More. 

Disadvantageable f (dts-ad-van^tAj-a-bl), a. 
Nut advantageous; contrary to profit; pro- 
ducing loss. 

Hasty selling is commonly as disadvantageable as 
interest. Bacon. 

Disadvantageous (dis-ad'van-t&j''usX a. 

1. Attended with disadvantage ; unfavour- 
able to success or prosperity; inconvenient; 
not adapted to promote Interest, reputa- 
tion, or other good ; as, the situation of an 
army is disadvantageous for attack or de- 
fence; we are apt to view characters in the 
mostdiwideanf^^ouslights.— 2. t Unfavour- 
able; biassed or characterized by prejudice. 

Whatever disadvanUtgeous sentiments we may 
entertain of mankind, they are always found to be 
prodigal both of blood and treasure in the mainten- 
ance of public Justice. Hufne. 

Disadvantageously (diB-ad'van-taj^'us-ll), 
adv. In a manner not favourable to suc- 
cess or to interest, profit, or reputation; 
with loss or inconvenience. 
Disadvantageousness (dis-ad'van-tftj^'us- 
nes), n. Umavourableness to succeM; in- 
convenience; loss. 


Disadventuret (dis-ad-ven'tilr), n. [Prefix 
dU, in a bad sense, equivalent to mis, and 
adventure.] Misfortune. 

Such as esteem themselves most secure, even then 
fall soonest iiUo disadvettlure. Sir IV. Raleigh. 

Dlsadventurous t (dis-ad-ven'tfir-us), a. 

Dnprosperoua. Spenser. 

Dlsadvlse (dis-ad-vizO, v.t [1h*eflx dis, and 
advise.] To advise against; to dissuade from; 
to deter by advice. [Rare. ] 

I had a clear reason to disadvise the purchase of 
it. Doyle. 

Dlsaiflect ((liB-af-fekt')f v.t [Prefix dis, and 
affect. ] 1. To alienate affection ; to make less 
friendly to; to make less faithful to a person, 
party, or cause, or less zealous to support it; 
to make discontented or unfriendly; as, an 
attempt was made to disaffect tlie army.— 

2. t To lack affection or esteem for; to dis- 
dain; to dislike. 

Making plain that truth, which my charity pcr> 
suadcs me the most part of them disaffect. only be- 
cause it hath not been well representcato them. 

C'/f lUingvforth. 

3. t To throw into disorder. 

It disajffects the bowels, entangles and distorts the 
entrails. Hammond. 

4. t To shun; as, to disaffect society. 
DlsaiTected (dis-af-fekt'od), p. and a. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and affeeUd.] I. Having the 
affections alienated; intlisposed to favour 
or support; unfriendly; discontented : usu- 
ally applied to pci’sons who are hostile to 
an existing government. 

By denying civil worship to the croperor’N si.*\tues, 
which the custom then was to give, they wcic pio- 
cceded against as disaffected to tlie ciiipcnir 

StiUingflrct. 

2. Morbid; diseased. Hudibras. 
Disaffectedly (dis-af-fekt'ed-U), adv. In a 
disaffected manner. 

DisaJTectediiess (dis-af-fekt'ed-ncs), n. 'Phe 
quality of being disafTecied. 

Disaffection (dis-af-fek'shon), n. 1. Aliena- 
tion of affection, aituchiiieiit, or good-will; 
want of affection; or more generally, posi- 
tive enmity, dislike, or unfriendliness; dis- 
loyalty; as, the disaffection of people to 
their prince or goveniinent; the disaffection 
of allies; disaffection to reli^oiv— 2.t In a 
physical sense, disorder; bad constitution. 
[Rare.] 

The disease took its origin merely from the distjf 
fection of the part. If’tseman. 

Syn. Unfriendliness, ill-will, alienaiiun, dis- 
loyalty, enmity, hostility. 
Di8affectlonate(dis-af-fek'8hon-&t), a. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and affectionate.] Not well 
disposed; not friendly; disaffected. 

A beautiful but disaffeciionate and disobedient wife. 

Haytey. 

Disaffirm (dis-af-f6rm'), v. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and q^rm.] 1. To deny; to contradict. — 2. tn 
law, to overthrow or annul, os a Judicial 
decision, by a contrary judgment of a su- 
perior tribunal. 

Dlsaffinnaiice (dls-af-f^rm'ans), n. l.t De- 
nial; negation; refutation. *A demonstra- 
tion 111 disaffirmance of anything that is 
affirmed.' Sir M. Hale.— 2. In law, over- 
throw or annulment, by the decision of a 
superior tribunal; as, dtsaffirmame of Judg- 
ment. 

Dlsaffirmatlon (dis-af f6rm-a*'shon ), n. Act 
of disaffinning; disaffirmance. 

Disafforest (dis-af-fo'rest), v.t [Prefix dis, 
and afforest] To reduce from the pri- 
vileges of a forest to the state of common 
ground; to strip of forest laws and their 
oppressive privueges. 

By Charter 9 Henry HI., m «ny forests were dis- 
afforested. Blackstone. 

Disaggregate (dis-agto^gat), v.t. [I’refix 
dis, and aggregate.] To separate an aggre- 
^te mass its^com^nent pwts^ ^ 

act or operation of separating an aggregate 
body into its component parts. 

Dlsa^pree (dis-a-gro'), V.i. pret. A pp. dis- 
agreed; ppr. disaareeing. [Prefix ais, neg., 
and agree.] 1. To differ; to bo not accord- 
ant or coincident; to be nut the same; to 
be not exactly similar; as, two ideas disagree 
when they are not the same, or when they 
are not exactly alike; narratives of the same 
fact often disagree. 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all dis- 
tinct Ideas to disagrees that is, the one not to be the 
other. Locke. 

2. To differ, as In opinion; as, the best Judges 
sometimes disagree. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree t Pope. 

8. To be unsuitable; as, medicine sometimes 
disagrees with the patient; food often dis- 


Fate, Uir, fat, fgll; mS, met, hSr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bfiU; oil, pound; 
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agrees with the stomach or the taste.—- 

4. To ditfor; to be in opposition; not to ac- 
cord or harmonize. 

They reject the plainest sense of Scripture, betause 
it sceiiis to disaj^ru with what they call reasi>n. 

Attfrbury, 

5 . To be in a state of discord; to quarrel. 

United thus, we will hereafter use 

Mutual concession, and the floods, induc'd 

By our accord, shall disaj;[ree no more. Cow^er, 

Syn. To differ, vary, dissent 
Dlsain^eeable (dls-a-ifre'a-bl), a. [Prefix dts, 
priv., and agreeable.] 1 . Not agreeaide; un- ^ 
suitable; not confuriiiable; not congruous. 

Some demon had forced her to a conduct 
abU to her sincerity. Broome, 

2 . UupleaHing; offensive to the mind or to 
the souses; repugnant; as, behaviour may 
be disagreeable to our minds; food may be 
disagreeable to the taste. 

That which is disagreeable to one is many times 
agreeable to another, or disagreeable in a de> 
grec. H’olltistvn, 

3. t Not agreeing; discordant, discrepant. 
DlaagreeablenesB (dls-a-grS'a-bl-nes), n. 

1 . Tlio state or quality of being disagreeable; 
nnsuitabloness ; contrariety. — 2 . l^nplea- 
saiitness; offensivenoss to the mind or to the 
senses; as, the disagreeahleness of another's 
manners; the disagreeahleness of a taste, 
sound, or sineli. 

Disagreeably (dis-a-gre'a-bli), adv. Unsuit- 
ably; uiiplcasiintly; offensively. 
Disaneeancet (dis-a-gre-ans), n. Disagree- 
ment. 

There is no disagreeauce whore is faith in Jesus 
Christ, and consent of iiiiiid together in one accord. 

Uditil, 

. Disagreement (dis-a gra^meut), n. [Prefix 
dw, priv., and agreement.] 1 . Want of 
agreement; difference, eitlier in form or 
essence; dissimilitude; diveraity, as, the 
disagreement of two ideas, ot two pictures, 
of two stories or narrations. 

They carry plain and evident notes either of dis- 
agreement ot affinity. li'oodtvard. 

2. Difference of opinion or sentiments. 

As touching their several opinions about the ne- 
cessity of sacraments, in truth their disagreement is 
not great. Hooker, 

3. Unsuitableness; unfitness. 

From these dincrent relations of different things 
there necessarily arises an agreement or 
men/ of some things to others. Clarke, 

4. A falling out; a quarrel; discord.— S yn. 
Difference, diversity, unlikeness, discrep- 
ancy, variance, dissent, misunderstanding, 
dissension, division, tlisputo, discord. 

DtsaUleget (clis-aMcJO, v.t, [Prefix dis, 
priv., and allegiance. Influenced by liege,] 
To alienate from allegiance. 

And wh.it greater divhling than by a pernicious 
and hostile peace, to disafliege a whole feudary 
kingdom from the ancient dominion of England? 

*• Afilton, 

Disallow (dis-al-lou'), r. t. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and allow.] 1. To refuse permission: not 
to permit; to refuse to sanction; not to 
grant; not to make or regard as lawful; not 
to authorize; to disapprove. 

They disallowed self-defence, second marriages, 
and usury. Bentley. 

2. To testify dislike or disapprobation; to 
refuse assent. 

But if her father shall disallow her in the day that 
he heareth; uot any of her vows or her bonds . . . 
shall stand. Nuiii. xxx. 5. 

3. Not to approve; not to receive; to reject; 
to disown. 

To whom coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed 
Indeed of men, but cho.sen of God 7 and precious. 

1 Pet ii. 4. 

4 . Not to allow; to reject or strike out, as 
illegal, unnecessary, unauthorized, and the 
like; as, the auditor cfuaffoioed a number of 
Items in the account.— Syn. To disapprove, 
prohibit, censure, condemn, reject. 

DiaallOW (dis-al-lou'), at To refuse per- 
mission or assent; not to permit. 

What follows if wc disallow of thisf Shak, 

Disallowable (dfs-al-louVbl), a. [Preflx 
dis, neg., and allowable,] Not allowable; 
able; not to be suffered. 

DisallowableneBS (dis-al-lou'a-bl-nesX n. 
The state of being disallowable. 
DlBallOWanoe (dis-al-lou'ans), ft Disappro- 
bation; refusal to admit or permit; prohi- 
bition; rejection. 

God accepts of a thing suitable for him to receive, 
and fur us to give, where he does not declare his 
refusal and disallowance of it. South. 

DlBally (dis-aM10> f ^ [Prefix <f it » mit, in 
a bad sense. ] To Join in, or as in, an unholy 
or illegal alliance. *So loosely disaUiea 
their nuptials.’ Milton, Sams. Agon, L 1022 . 


DUanchort (dls-angk'Or), v. t, [Dis and an- 
chor.] To force from its anchors, as a ship; 
to raise the anchor of; to free from the 
anchor. 

DlBaagellcalt (dis-an-Jel'lk-al), a. [Preflx 
dis, neg., and a7igelicaL] Not angelical 
Diaaiimiate (dls-an'i-inat), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and animate.] l.f To deprive of life. 
Cudworth,—2. To deprive of spirit or cour- 
f^e; to discourage; to dishearten; to deject. 

The presence of a king engenders love among hii 
.ubjects, it disanimaies Ins enemies. Skak. 

! DiBanllliatlon(dis-an'i-mH'' 8 hon),n. l.tPri- 
I vation of life. ‘ Affections which depend on 
life, and depart upon disaniination . ' Sir T. 
Browne.— 2. The act of discouraghig; de- 
i presslon of spirits. [Rare.] 

Dlaannex (dls-an-neksO, v. t [Preflx dis, and 
antu*x.] To separate; to disunite. 
Dtaannul (dis-aii-nur), v.t. [Prefix dis, in- 
tens. , and annul. ] To make void ; to annul ; 
to deprive of force or authority; to cancel. 

Now trnst me were it not ag.'iinst our laws, 

Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 

Wikich princes, would they, nitay not disannul. 

My soul should sue as advocate for thee. Shak. 

DlBannuller (i1is-an-nuF4r), n. One who 
makes null. Beau. & FI. 

DiBannulment (dis-an-nurment), n. An- 
iiulinent. 

DlBanolnt (dis-an-oint'), v.t [Preflx dis, 
priv., and anoint] To render consecration 
of invalid; to deprive of the effects of being 
anointed. [Rare or obsolete.] 

After they have juggled and paltered with the 
world, banded and borne arms against their king, di- 
vested him, disauoinled him, nay cursed him, all over 
in their pulpits. Atilton, 

DlBappaxel (dis-ap-pa'rel), v.t [ITefix dis, 
priv., and a^aret] To disrobe; to strip of 
raiment. 

Disappear (dis-ap-peiO. V.%. [Dis and ap- 
pear.] 1. To vanish frfun the sight; to recede 
from the view; to go away or out of sight; 
to cease to appear or to be perceived; to be 
no longer seen. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading 
colours, and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and 
disap^ar. JLocke. 

The black earth yawns: the mortal disappears: 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Tennyson, 

2 . To cease, or seem to cease, to be or 
exist; as, the epidemic has disappeared. 
Dtsappeaxance (dis-ap-per'ans), n. Act of 
disappearing: removal from sight. 
DiBappeudency (dfs-ap-pend'en-sl), n. De- 
tachment fnim a former connection; sepa- 
ration. Bum. 

DlBappoint (dis-ap-point'), v.t [Dis and 
appoitU; properly, to unflx or unsettle.] 

1 . To defeat of expectation, wish, hope, de- 
sire, or intention; to frustrate; to balk; to 
hinder from the possession or enjovment of 
that which was intended, desired, hoped, 
or expected; os, a man is disappointed 
of his hojies or expectations, or lus hopes, 
desires, intentions, or expectations are dis- 
appointed; a bad season disappomts the 
fanner of his crops; a defeat disappoints an 
enemy qf liis spoil. 

Without counsel purposes are disappointed. 

I'rov. XV. 22. 

2. To frustrate; to hinder of intended effect; 
to foil 

The retiring foe 

Shrinks from the wound, and disappoints the 
blow. Addison. 

Syn. To frustrate, balk, baflle, delude, foil, 
defeat. 

DlBappolnted (dls-an-point^ed), p. and a. 
Defeated of expectation, hope, desire, or 
design; having suffered disappointment. 
DiBappolntedt (dls-ap-polnt'ed), a. [Preflx 
dis, neg., and appointed.] Not or ill ap- 
pointed or prepared; unprepared. 

Cut off even In the blossoms of niy sin, 

Unhousel'd, disappointed, unanefd. Shah, 

DlBappolntment (dis-ap-polnt'ment), n. 
Defeat or failure of expectation, hope, wish, 
desire, or intention; nuscorriage of design or 
plan. 

If we hope for things, of which we have not thor- 
oughly considered the value, our disappointment 
wtil be greater than our pleasure in the fruition ot 
them. Addison. 

DlBappreclate(dls-ap-prB' 8 hi-&t}, a.f. [Pre- 
fix ais, and appreciate. ] To undervalue; not 
to appreciate. 

DiBapprobatton (di8-ap'pr5-b6''shonX tk 
[Prolix dis, priv. , and approbation,] The aot 
of disapproving; disapproval; the aot of the 
mind which condemns what is supposed to 
be wrong, whether the act is exprossed or 
not; censure, expressed or unexpressed. 


We have ever expressed the most unqualified dis- 
approbation of all the steps. Burke. 

Disapprobatory (dis-ap'prd-lm-to-ri), a. 
Containing disapprobation; tending to dis- 
approve. 

DlMPProprlate (dis-ap-prO'pri-at), a. [Dis 
and appropria te.] Not appropriated , or nut 
possessing appropriated church property; a 
disappropriate church is one from which 
the appropriated parsonage, glebe, and 
tithes are severed. 

The appropriation may be severed and the church 
become disappropriate, two ways Blackstone. 

Disappropriate (diB-ap.pr 6 ’pri-at),e.f. 1. To 
remove from individual possession or owner- 
ship. 

How much more law-like were it to assist nature 
in disappropriating th.it evil, which by continuing 
proper biecomes debtrucUve. Milton. 

2 . Specifically, to sever or separate, as an 
appropriation; to withdraw from an appro- 
priate use. 

The appropriations of the several parsonages 
would have been, by the rules of the common law, 
disappropriated. Blackstone. 

3. To deprive of appropriated property, as 
a church; to release from possession. 

Disappropriation (dis-ap-pr 6 'pri-a’'Bhon), 
n, 1 . The act of withdrawing from its ap- 
propriate use. Specifically— 2 . The act of 
alienating church property from the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. 
Disapproval (dis-^prov'aix n. Disappro- 
bation; dislike. 'There being not a word 
let fall from them in disapproval of that 
opinion.' OlanvUL 

Disapprove (dis-ap-prbvO, v.t pret. A pn. 
disapproved; ppr. disamroving. [Preflx 
dis, priv., and approve; Yr. dfsapprouver.] 

1. To dislike; to condemn in opinion or Judg- 
ment; to censure as wrong; as, we often dis- 
approve the conduct of others or public 
measures, whether wo express an opinion 
or not. It is generally followed by of; as, 
to disapprove qf behaviour. - - 2. To refuse 
official approbation to; to reject, as uot 
approved of; to decline to sanction; as, the 
sentence of the court-martial was disap- 
proved by the commandcr-in-chlef. 

Disapprove (dis-ap-prOv^, v.i. To express 
or feel disapproval. 

There !.« no reason to believe thtit they ever dis- 
approtfe where the thing objected to is the execution 
of some order unquestionably proceeding from the 
Emperor. Brougham. 

Disapprovlllgly (dis-ap-pr5v'ing-li), adv. 
By disapprobation. 

DlMUrdt (dis-ardO. u. [A. Sax. dysig, foolish.] 

A foolish fellow; a dizzard. 

Disarm (dls-annO. V. t [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
arm.] 1 . To deprive of arms; to take the 
arms or weapons from, usually by force or 
authority; as, he dmarmed his foes; the 
prince gave oniers to disarm his sulijects; 
with of before the thing taken away: as, to 
disarm one of his weapons. S]H>ciflcally - 

2 . To reduce to a peace footing, as an army or 
navy.— 3. To deprive nf means of attack or 
defence; to render innocuous or defence- 
less; as, to disarm a venomous serpent 

Security disarms the best appointed amj^. 

4. To deprive of force, strength, means of 
annoyance, or power to terrify; to render 
harmless; to quell; as, sto disarm rage or 
passion; religion disarvns death of its ter- 
rors. 

Disarm (dls-arm^, v.i. To lay down arms: 
specifically, to reduce arinameiits to a peace 
footing; to dismiss or disband troops; as, the 
nations were then disarming. 

Disarmament (dis-anu'a-nient). n. Act of 
disarming; the reduction of military and 
naval forces from a war to a peace footing. 
Dlsarmature (dis-Smi'a-tfir), n. Tlio ai*t 
of disarming; the act of divesting one's self 
or another of any equipment; divestiture. 

On the universities, which have illegally drnjit 
philosophy and its tr.*iining from their course of di.s- 
cipline, will He the responsibility of this singular aiul 
dangerous disarmalure. Sir IP, Hamilton. 

Disarmed (dis-krmd^, p. and a. 1 . Deprived 
of arms; stripped of the means of defence 
or annoyance; rendered harmless; subdued. 

2. In her, a term applied to an animal or 
bird of prey without claws, teeth, or beak. 
Dlsarmer (dis-arm'^r), 71 . One w ho disanns. 
Disarrange (dls-a-ra^'), v.t [Prefix dis, 

g riv., imd arrange.] To put out of order; 

> unsettle or distuib the order or due ar- 
rangement of; to derange. 

This disarranges all our established ideas. 

JParton. 

We could hardly alter one word, or disarrafige mie 
member without simlling it. Few sentences arc to 
be found more finished or more happy. Blair. 
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Disarrangemeilt (dia-a-ranj'ment), H. The DisavOWill (cHa-a-vou'alX «• Denial ; dta- 
uct uf dMurbiUK order or method; disorder. owiiiug; rejection; repudiatioa 

Dlaarray (dis-a-ra'). t. (rrellx dia. priv. , earnest disavowal of fear often proceeds from 

and array. y 1. To undress; to divest of fear. JUchardseu. 

clothea 'Half dwamtyed as to her rest' , I (dis-S'TOU'ansX «. Dls- 

Tennyson.—% To throw into disorder; to avowal. ‘Denial and ditawnoanee of this 
ront, as troopa point’ South. 

Great Ainytbaoii. who with fiery stcerls DlsaVOWer (dlS-a-VOU'dr), n. One Wbo dis- 

Oft tiisarrayed the toes iii battle rsinjfcd. Fentm. avoWB. 

Dlaaxrair (dis-a-ra'), V. i. To undress or strip Qiaayowmailt t (dis-a-vou'ment), n. De- 
oue’s self. nial; a disowning. 

Disarray (dis-a-raO. »• l- Disorder; confu- Dlgbailfl (dis-band'), v.t. [Prefix dU, priv., 
sion; loss or want of aiTay or regular order. o„-i hand: Pr. dibander.^ 1, To dismiss 


Disarray and shaiiierul rout ensue. Dryden, 

2. UndresB. 

And him behold a wicked li.i)j^ did stalke. 

In rafTf^ed robes and filthy disaray. S^nser. 

Disarticulate (dis-ar-tik'u-hU), v.t To 
divide, sepAratc, or sunder the juiutB of. 
Disaasentt (diB-iiB-seiit'), n. Disseut. 'Aii- 
\}V diitassvnt.* Hall. 

Disassenter t (dis-aa-sent'er), n. One who 
to assent or concur; a dissenter. 
State Trials. 

Dlwsaididtyt (dis-as-si-du'i<ti), n. [Prefix 
t/is, iieg., and assiduity.] Want of as- ' 
siduity or rare ; want of attention; inatten- 
tion; carelessness. 

He came in . . . and, through disasst'duifyt drew 
the ciirbiin between liiinself iiiid her efface. 

Sir Ji. A'auMfoPt. 

Disassociate (dis-as-so'shi-at). v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and associate.] To disunite; to 
dhsconnect things associated. *Our mind 
disassociatiny herself from the body. * Fiona. 
Disaster (di/.-as't^r), n. [Fr. d^sastre: It. 
disastro--di^, and L astrum. Or. astran, a 
star. A word of astrological origin. Com- 
pare the adj. dijfa^ffrou^with ill-starred; and 
see Star.] l.t An unfavourable aspect of 
a star or planet ; an ill portent ; a blast or 
stroke of an unfavourable planet. * Dis- 
asters in the sun.’ Shak.—± Misfortune; 
nii.Hhap; calamity; any unfortunate event, 
especially a sutlden misfortune; as, we met 
with many disasters on the road. 

Nor will it be less my duty faithfully to record dis- 
asfers mingled with triuimihN, «^nd great national 
criincH and follies far more humiliating than any dis- 
asit-r. Macaulay. 

—Miiifortune, Calamity, Disaster. Sec under 
M rsFoiiTUNK.— S yn. Misfortune, mishap, 
(‘alamity, niisohnnre, misadventure, adver- 
sity, blow, inlliction, catastrophe, reverse. 
Dlsasterf (iliz-as’t^rV v.t 1. To blast by the 
stroke of aii unlucky planet. Spenser. — 

2. To injure; to afflict. Thomson.— S. To 
blemish; to disfigure. 

The hfdrs where eyes should be which pitifully 
disaster the cheeks. Shak. 

Disasterly t (diz-as’tf^r-li), adv. Disastrously. 
DrayUm. 

DlsastrouB (diz-as’trus). a. 1. Gloomy; dis- 
mal; threatening disaster. 

As when the sun . . . 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds. Miiton. 

2. Unlucky; unfortunate; calamitous; oc- 
casioning loss or injury ; os, the day was 
disastrous; the battle proved disastrous. 

Fly the pursuit of my disastrous love. Dryden. 

DisastroUBly fdiz-as^trus-li), adv. Unfor- 
tunately; in a rlismal nianiier. 
Disastrousness (diz-as'trus-nes), n. Unfor- 
tunateness ; cal am i toiisness. 

Disattacb (dis-at-tach'), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and attach. ] To unfasten; to imloose; 
to sever; to break the connection of. 
Disattacbment (dis-nt-tach'ment), n. The 
act of unfixing, or state of being unfixed; 
tlisengagcnient; separation; detachment. 
Disauworlze (dis-a'thordz), v. t [ Prefix die, 
priv., and authorize.] To deprive of credit 
or authority. [Rare. ] 

Dl8avaimce,t v.t [Fr.] To drive back. 

Chaucer. 

DiBaventure,t n. [Fr.] Misfortune. Chau- 
cer. 

Disavouebt (dis-a-vouch'), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and avotieh. See Vow.] To disavow. 
Disavow (dis-a-voii'). v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and avow. See Vow.] 1. To deny; to deny , 
to bo true, as a fact or charge respecting ■ 
one’s self ; ns. he was charged with embex- 
zlcnicnt, but he disavows the fact; ho may 
disavow his name or signature. Opposed to 
own or acknowledge. - -2. To disclaim or deny 
respcjnsibillty for; to disown; to reject. 

Kings m;iy Wi; cannot trust this amba.ssador's 
undertakings, because lii.s senate may disavow him. 

JtrousAam. 

3. To disprove; to prove the contrary of. 

Yet can they never 
Tnss into .lir the freedom of my birth. 

Or disavow luy blood Plantagenet's. Ford, 


from military service; to break up, as a band 
or body of men enlisted ; as, to disband an 
army or a regiment ; to disband troops. 

2. To scatter; to disperse. 

Some imagine that a quantity of water, sufficient 
to make such a deluge, was created upon that occa- 
sion; and when the business was done, all disbanded 
again, and annihilated. IFoodward, 

d.t To loosen; to unbind; to set free; to 
divorce; to dismiss; to discard. 

And therefore . . . she ought to be disbanded. 

Miiton. 

Disband (dis-bandO, v.t. 1. To retire from 
military service ; to separate ; to break up ; 
as, the army, at the close of the wrar, dis^ 
bands. 

Our navy was upon the point of disbandifisr. 

Bacon. 

2. To separate; to dissolve connection. 
[Rare.] 

Human society may disband. Tiiiotson. 

3. t To be dissolved. 

When both rocks and all things shall disband. 

G. Herbert. 

Disbandment (dls-band'ment), n. The act 
of disbanding. 

Disbar (dis-baiOi v.t. pret. & pp. disbarred; 
ppr. disbarring. In law, to expel from the 
bar, as a barrister; as, the benchers of the 
four Inns of Court have the power of dis- 
barring a barrister, subject to an appeal to 
the Judges; in Scotland the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates can disbar a member. 

Disbark (dis-bkrk'}, v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and bark, a small snip; Fr. d6barquer.] To 
land from a ship; to put on sliore; to dis- 
embark. [Rare.J 

Disbark (dis-bark'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and &a I Ar.] To strip off the bark; to clivost 
of bark. * Fir-trees unsquored and only 
disbarked.' Boyle. 

Disbecomat (dls be-kum'X v.t. To misbe- 
come. Massinger. 

Disbelief (dls-bS-lef), n. [Prefix dis, neg., 
and belief.] 1. Refusal of credit or faith; 
Menial of belief; unbelief. 

Our belief or disbelief oi a thing does not alter the 
nature of the thing. Tiiiotson. 

2. A system of error. ‘ Nugatory disbeliefs 
wound off and done with.’ J. Taylor. 
[Rare.] 

DisbeUeyeCdis-b^-levO, t/.f. pret. & up. dis- 
believed; ppr. disbelieving. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and believe. ] Not to believe; to hold not to 
be true or not to exist ; to refuse to credit ; 
as, some men disbelieve the inspiration of 
the Scriptures and tlie immortality of the 
soul. 

Disbelieve (dis-b^-ievO, V.i. Not to believe; 
to deny the truth of any position; to refuse 
to lielleve in anything; especially, to refuse 
belief in a divine revelation. 

As doubt .'Utacked faith, unbelief has avenged faith 
by destroying doubt. Men cease to douDt when 
they disbelieve outright. Card. Manning. 

Disbeliever (dlS'bd-iev'dr). n. One who 
refuses belief; one who denies a thing to be 
true or real; an unbeliever. 

An humble soul is frighted into sentiments, because 
a man of great name pronounces heresy upon the 
contrary sentiments, and casts the disbeliever out 
of the CTliurch. IVatts. 

Disbeneb (dls-benshO* v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and bench.] 1. To drive from, or cause to 
leave, a bench or seat. [Rare. ] 

Sir, I hope my words disbench'd you not. Shak, 

2. In law, to deprive of the status and privi- 
leges of a bencher. 

Disbendt (dls-bend'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
andhend.] To unbend; to relax; hence, fig. 
to render unfit for efficient action. 

As liberty a courage doth impart. 

So liondagc doth disbend, else break, the heart. 

Stirling. 

Disbllldt (dis-hlndO. v.t. [Prefix di 0 ,jpnv., 
and hind.] To unbind; to loosen. Mede. 
Dlsblailiet (dis-bl&mO. v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and blame.] To exonerate from blame. 
DisbOdlMt (dls-boMid), a. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and body.] Disembodied. *Disbodied souls.’ 
Qlanvm. 


Disbordt (dis-bord’), v.i. [Fr. ddborder, to 
disembark -- dtf, and hard, a bank, border.] 
To disembark. Chaptnan. 

DiSbOSCationt (dis-bos-ka'shon), n. The act 
of disafforesting; the act of converting 
woodland into arable land. Scott. 

I DisbOWel (dis-bou’el). v.t pret. A pp dts- 
; botoeUed; ppr. disbowelliM. [Prefix ata, and 
bowel.] To take out the intestines ; to dis- 
embowel. Spenser. [Rare.] 
DlBbrailCb(dis-braush’). v.t [Prefix dis, and 
branch.] To cut off or separate, as the 
branch of a tree. [Rare. ] 

Disbud (dis-bud'), v. t [ Prefix dis, priv. , and 
bud.] To deprive of buds or shoots; to re- 
move the buds of, as a tree, before they have 
had time to grow into young branches. This 
is done not only for the purpose of training, 
but also in order that there may be a greater 
supply of nourishment for the development 
of those buds which are allowed to remain. 
Disburden (dis-berMen ), v.t. (Prefix dis, 
priv., and burden. See Burden.] 1. To re- 
move a burden from; to rid of a burden; to 
relieve of anything weighty, oppressive, or 
annoying; to disencumber; to unburden; 
to unload. 

He did it to disburden a conscience. Feltham. 

My meditations . . . will, I hope, be more calm, 
being thus disburdened. Sidney. 

2. To lay off or aside ns o])prcs8ivc or an- 
noying; to get rid of; to relieve one’s self 
of. 

1 yet may disburden a passion. Shak. 
Disburden all thy cares on me. .dddisopt. 

3. To discharge the faeces ; to ease by stool. 
Swift — Syn. To unload, discharge, disen- 
cumber, lighten, diseiiiban-ass, free, relieve. . 

Disburden (dis-b^Uden), v.i. To ease the 
mind; to be relieved. 

Adam 

Thus to disburden sought with sad conipl.iint. 

Milton. 

Disburgeon (dis-b^UJon), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and burgeon.] To strip of buds or 
burgeons. 

Disburse (dis-b£rs’), v.t. pret. A pp. dis- 
bursed; ppr. disbursing. (Prefix dis, and 
burse, Fr. bourse, a purse. 8ce BUKSK.J To 
pay out, as money; to spend or lay out; to 
expend. 

Disbursement (dis b^rs’inent), n. [See Di.s- 
jiURSK.] 1. The act of paying out, as money 
from a public or private chest. - 2. I'he 
money or sum paid out; expenditure; as, the 
annual disbursements exceed the income. 
Disburser (dis-b^rs’^r), n.. One who pays 
out or disburses money. 

Disbnrthen (d1s-b£r’TUen), v.t and i. To 
disburden (which sec). 

Disc, Disk (disk), n. [L. discus. Sec Dish 
and Dkhk.] 1. A quoit; a circular piece of 
stone, iron, or copper, used by the ancients 
in games. 

Some whirl the disk, and some the Jav*lin dart. 

Pope. 

2. Any flat, circular plate or surface, us of a 
piece of metal, the face of the sun, moon, 
or a planet, as it appears projected in the 
heavens, the width of the aperture of a 
telescope glass, Ac. 

So through the Plymouth woods John Aldcn went on 
his errand, 

Came to an open space and saw the disk of the 
ocean. Longfellow. 


3. In hot (a) the name given to the markings 
on the woody fibre of certain trees, as the 
’ conifers, as seen in a longitudinal section of 
the wood. These discs sometimes appear 


as simple discs, and 
L cc Gometimes with smal- 

ler circles in the cen- 
tre. They are formed 
V by concavities on the 

^ outside of the walls 

(g of contiguous tubes, 

closely applied to each 
other BO as to form 
' lenticular cavities be- 

0 tween the vessels, like 

two watch-glasses in 
apposition. In the 
centre of the depres- 
sion there is a canal, 
often funnel-shaped, 
Diic-bearing Wood-celli and the part of the 
of the Pine. tube corresponding to 

it being thus thinner 
than the surrounding texture gives the 
aimect of the smaller circle in the centre, 
when this smaller circle appears in the 
centre of the discs the woody tissue is said 
to be gfandulaT or pwnctated. Figs, a a 
show the disca When a thin section is 


Fate, fkr, fat, fall; m6, met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub« bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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made through two parallel lines of piincta- 
tion the slits or fissures are seen which give 
rise to the markings, 
as in fig. 6. (b) The 
whole surface of a leaf. 

(c) The central part of 
a radiate compound 
flower, (d) A projec- 
tion or cup at the base 
of the stamens, wliich 
takes a variety of 
forms. The disc con- Flower of Common Daisy 
sists in some cases of (Beilis perefmis), 
rudimentary stanieiis, rr, Ray. d. Disc, 
in others of the modi- 
fied receptacle. J^piffynous dine is on the 
summit of the ovaiy when the latter is 
inferior, ns in the Umbellifeim Hypvgyntnot 
dUe is under the ovary. Pengymus dine. 





Hpif*ynou.s and Ifypogynous Discs.— > A, Umbelll- 
fcrotis niiwcr: d. Disc; a, Uvary. H, Flowcrof the 
orange family : </, Disc ; Ovary. 


one fonned by a more or less thick fleshy 
substance spread out upon the inner wall of 
the calyx, as in the idierry and almond. 
DlflCal (disk'al), a. Fertuining to or resem- 
bling a di.se. 

Dl8c£lC6ate t (dis'knrst'-at), v.t. [L. dMcal- 
ceatvs, unshod- din, priv., and mlceun, a 
shoe.] To pull or stHp off shoes or sandals 
from. Cocke, ram. 

Discalceation t (dis-kabsS-a'shon), n. The 
act of pulling off the shoes or sandals. 

The custom of iii.icairerr/iaft. or i>utting otT their 
Rhocs at meats, is conceived to have ficen done, as by 
that means keeping their beds clean. 

Sir T. Brorvtte. 

Dlscampt (dis kampo. tt.f. To force from a 
camp. Holland. 

Discauder t (dls-kand'^r), v.i. To squander. 
See DlfisCANPY. 

Dlacandy (diS'kuiiMi). v.i. [Prefix dU, and 
candu.] To melt; to dissolve. [Obsolete 
and American. ] 

My brave Egyptl-ins all. 

By the disrnfitij'in^ of this pelleted storm, 

Lie gravulcss. S/ink. 

[This is the common reading of this passage: 
the old editions, followed by Knight, have 
dincandering. ] 

DiBCapacitate oiis-ka-pas'i-tit), v.t [Pre- 
fix dig, priv,, and capacitate.] To incapaci- 
tate. 

Discard (dis-klirdO* v.t [Prefix din, priv., 
ami card. The 8p. descartar is to throw 
cards out of one’s nands at certain games; 
hence, to put away, to reject.] 1. To throw 
out of the hand, applied to such cards as 
are not played in the course of the gamo. - 
2. To dismiss from service or employment, 
or from society; to cast off. 

They blame the favourites, and think it nothing 
extraordinary that tlie queen should . . . resolve to 
discard them. Swift. 

8. To thrust away; to reject; as, to discard 
prejudices. 

A man discards the follies of boyhood, y. Tayhr. 

Syn. To dismiss, reject, cast off, discharge, 
cashier. 

Discard (dia-kAniO* v.i. In m^rd-playing, to | 
throw out of the hand such cards as are 
nut to be played in the course of the game. 

The players take up their cards, and either proceed 
to pKay them or to dtscard. Bftff, F.ucy, 

Discard (dis-kHrd'l, n. In card -playing, 

(а) the act of throwing out of the hand such 
cards as are unnecessary in the game. 

After the distard, or. if there Is no discard, after 
the deal, the non-dealer leads any card he deems St. 

Bmjt. Bncy. 

(б) Tlie card or cards thrown out of the hand. 

The tf/xrwrif must be placed face downwards on the 
table, apart from the stuck and from the adversary's 
discard. Cavendish. 

Dlscardura (dis-kSrd'Or), n. Dismissal; 
rejection. 

In what shape does it constitute a plea for the dir- 
cartiure of rcUgionl Haytsr. 

Dlscamate t (diB-kSr'nat), a. [L. die, pHv., 
and earo, eamUi, flesh.] Stripped of flesh. | 
A load of broken and diseamate bouea* j 
OlanviUe. 


Disease (dls-kas^), v.t [Prefix die, priv., and 
ease.] To take off a covering from; to strip; 
to undress. 

Disease thee instantly, and change garments with 
this gentleman. Shah. 

Disc-coupling (disklcu-pl-ingx n. In mack. 
a kind of ^nnauent coupling consisting of 
two discs keyed on the connected ends of 
the two shafts. In one of the discs are two 
recesses, into which two corresponding pro- 



Disc-coupling. 


Jections on the other disc are received, and 
thus the two discs become locked together. 
This kind of coupling wants rigidity, and 
must be supported by a Joiimul on eacii 
side, but it possesses the double advantage 
of being easily adjusted and disconnected. 
Dlscep&tlonf (dis-scp-t&'shon), n. TL. dis- 
ceptedio, from discepto, to settle a dispute, 
to dispute- dift, and capto, to catch at, from 
capio, to take. ] Controversy. 

I'hc propuMtlon is such as might nut to be ad- 
mitted in any science or any disc^ia/ten. Barrow. 

Dlsceptatort (dis'sep-tat-er), n. [L. See 
DiscKPTATIOM.] a disputant. 

The inquisitive disceftators of this age would, 
the persuasion of illiterate |«ersons, turn their ergo 
into amen to the evangelical philosopher. Cosvley. 

' Dlsoem (diz-26m0, v.t [L. dUcerno—dis, 
and eenw, to separate or distinguish, Gr. 
krino, to distinguish ; to Judge ; Skr. kri, to 
separate, to know.] 1. To distinguish; to see 
the difference between two or more things; 
to discriminate; as, to discern the blossom- 
buds from the leaf-buds of plants. 

Discern thou what is thine. Gen. xxxi. 33. 

2. t To constitute the difference between. 

We are so good, or b-id. Just at a price ; 

For nothing else discerns the virtue or the vice. 

B. yon son. 

8. To discover; to see; to distinguish by the 
eye. 

1 discerned ^mowTgi the youths a young man void of 
understanding. Ih-ov. vii. 7. ^ 

4. To discover by the intellect; to distin- 

? :uish; hence, to have knowledge of; to 
udge. 

So is my lord the king to discern goml and barl. 

a Sam. xiv. 17. 

A wise man’s heart discerfieth time and Judgment. 

Eccl viil. 5. 

SYN. To distinguish, discover, sec, perceive, 
behold, recognixe, mark, espy, descry, dis- 
criminate. 

Dlsoern (diz-z^rno, v.i. 1. To see or under- 
stand the difference; to make distinction; 
as, to discern between good and evil, truth 
and falsehood. * To discern between a sub- 
ject and a rebel’ Locke.— 2. f To have Judi- 
cial cognizance. 

It discerfieth of forces, frauds, crimes various, of 
stclliofiate, See. Bacon. 

OlSCemable, a. Same as Discernible. 
Dlsoemanoet (dis-sdm^ans), n. Discern- 
ment 

Dlsoernsr (diz-z4m'dr)^ n. 1 . One who sees, 
discovers, or distinguishes; an observer. - 
2. One who knows and Judges; one who has 
the power of distlngulMiing. 

He was a great observer and discerner of men's 
natures and miiiiour.s. Clarendon. 

3. That which distinguishes or separates; 
that which enables us to understand. 

The word of God Is quick and powerful ... a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the hc.'irt. 

Heb. iv. 13 . 

DlSOernlUe (diz-z6ml-bl). a. That may be 
seen distinctly; discoverable by the eye or 
the understanding; distinguishable; as, the 
star is discernible by the eye; the identity 
or difference of ideas is discernible by tlie 
understanding. 

Too many traces of the bad habits the soldiers had 
contracted were discernihU till the clo.4e of the war. 

Mnraulav. 

Syn. Perceptible, perceivable, noticeable, 
distinguishable, apparent, visible, evident, 
manifest. 

DiBoernlUsness (diz-zem'i-bl-nes), n. vis- 
Ibleness. 


, Dlscernlbly (diz-ztoPi-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner to be discerned, seen, or discovered; 
visibly. 

Diaoemlzig (diz-z4m'ing), p. and a. 1. Dis- 
tin^shing; seeing; discovering; knowing; 
Judging. —2. Having power to discern; cap- 
able of seeing, discriminating, knowing, and 
Judging; sharp-sighted; penetrating; acute; 
as, a discerning man or mind. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm eti- 
thubiast.s, but by cooler and more disceminjr heatls. 

Bf. Atterbnry. 

Dlsceniillg ((liz-z6rn'ing), n. The act or 
power ofmscemiiiK; discernment. 

Where arc his eyes, 

Either his inotiop weakens, or his dtscemin/rt 
Are Icthargied. Shah. 

Dlsoernlngly (dlz-z^m^lng-li), adv. With 
discernment; acutely; with Judgment; skil- 
fully. 

Discernment (diz-z4m'ment), n. 1. The act 
of discerning.— 2. The power or faculty of 
the mind by which it distinguishes one thing 
from another, as truth from falsehood, vir- 
tue from vice; acuteness of Judgment; power 
of TOrceiving differences of things or ideas, 
and their relations and tendencies; as, the 
errors of youth often proceed from the want 
of discernment 

The third operation of the mind is discernment, 
which expresses simply the separation of c»ur ideas. 

y. D. Morell. 

Syn. Judgment, acuteness, discrimination, 
acumen, clear-sightedness, penetration, sa- 
gacity. 

DiSCerpt (dis-s^rpO, v.t. [L. diseerpo, to 
pluck— -cfiVr, asunder, and carpo, to pluck.] 

1. To tear in pieces; to rend. 

This (sedition) divides, yea, and discerfs a city. 

Dr. Griffith. 

2. To separate; to select; to disjoin. War- 
burton. 

Dlscerpibllity, Dlscerptlblllty (dis-s^rpa- 
biP'i-tC ilis serp'ti-biP'i-ti), n. Capability or 
liablendss to be tom asunder or disunited. 
Discerpible, Discerptlble (dis-scrp'i-bl, 
dis-seiiyti-bl). a. [L. discerpo, to pluck 
dis, asunder, and carpo, to seize, to tear.] 
That may lie tom asunder; separable; cap- 
able of being disunited by violence. 
DiSCerptlon (dls-s^rp'shon), n. The act of 
pulling to pieces or of separating the parts. 
Disoarptlve (dis-s^rp'tiiO* ft- Capable of 
separating or dividing. N. B. Rev. 
Discessiont (dis-ses'imon), n. [L. diseessw, 
a separation, departure die, asunder, and 
cedo, eetfsum, to go.] Depaitnre. 

Discharge (dis-charj'), v.t pret. & pp. dis- 
charged; ppr. discharging. | IVeflx aw. and 
charge. Fr. to discharge. ] 1. To 

unload, as a ship; to take out, as a cargo; 
applied both to the ship and the loading. \Vo 
say. to discharge a ship; but more generally, 
to discharge a cargo or the lading of the ship. 

2. To free from any load or burden; to thri»w 
off or exonerate; as, discharged of business. 

3. In arch, to relieve a beam or any other 
piece of timber too much loaded by an in- 
cumbent weight of building, in w'hich case 
the weight is said to be discharged; to dis- 
tribute or relievo the pressure of.— 4. To 
free of the missile with which anything is 
charged or loaded; to make the charge of to 
fly off; to Are off; as, to discharge a bow, a 
catapult, a pistol. 

The calleys also did oftentimes out of their prows 
discharge their great pieces against the city. 

Knolles. 

5. To let fly; to shoot; to emit, or send out; 
to give vent to; as, to discharge a ball or 
grape-shot; a pipe discharges water; an 
ulcer discharges blood; to discharge fury or 
vengeance: applied also to an electrical Jar, 
battery, Ac., charged with electricity, to 
signify the removing of the charge. 

They do discharge their shot of courtesy. Shah. 

6. To deliver the amount or value of to the 
person to whom it is owing; to pay; as, to 
discharge a debt, a bond, a note. 

1 will discharge my bond. Shah. 

7. To satisfy, as a person to whom anything 
isduo; to pay one's debt to; as, he discharged 
his creditors.— 8. To free from claim or de- 
mand; to give an acquittance, or a receipt in 
full to, as to a debtor: as, the creditor dis- 
charged his debtor.-- 9. To free from an ob- 
ligation, duty, or labour; to relieve; os, to 
discharge a man from further duty or ser- 
vice; to discharge a surety. 

It is when Milton escapes from the shackles of the 
dialogue, when he is discharged from the labour of 
uniting two incongruous styles, when he is at liberty 
to indulge his choral raptures without reserve, that 
he rises even above himself. Macaulay. 

la To clear from an accusation or crime; to 


ch, chain; dh, Sc. loch; g, go; 


J,job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TU. then; th, thin; 


w, trig; wh, ichig; zh, azure. —See Kbv. 
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acquit; to absolve; to set free; with of; as, 
to diHcharge a man of all blame.— 11. To 
perform or execute, as a duty or othce 
considered as a churf^e; as, one man dm- 
chargeit the oflice of a sherilf, another that 
of a priest. 

The sun will set biTc.rc 1 shall discharji^e 
What 1 must strive to ilo. ShaA, 

12. To divest of an office or employment; to 
dismiss from service; as, to dincharge a 
steward or a servant; to dufcharge a soldier 
or seaman; to dutcharge a Jury. 

c;riiKlal . . . was discfutr£ed the i^overnmcnt of 
his see. Milton, 

13. To release; to liberate from eonffnement; 
as, to discharge ii prisoner. 14.t To clear 
one's self of, as by explanation; to account 
for. 

At last he bade her (u'ith bold stedfastnesse) 

Cease to molest the Moone to walkc at lar^e. 

Or come before hi^h Jove her doings to dtsckarn^f. 

S/€Pt.ter, 

Difidharge (dis-chilrJO, r.f. To break up. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not dix- 
rliarjrr. JUn^opt. 

Dischargg (dis-chkrj'). n. 1. The act of un- 
loading; as, the dischai^e of a ship; the act 
of taking out; as, the discharge of a cargo. — 

2. The act of freeing of the missile with 
which anything is loaded; the act of firing 
off or unloading; as, a dischanje of fire-arms. 

3. A throwing out; vent; emission: applied 

to a fluid, a flowing or issuing out, or a 
throwing out; as, the discharge of vrater 
from a spnng or from a spout: applied 
also to an electrical jar, battery, &c., to 
signify the removal of the charge by 
forming a communication between the 
positive and negative sui^faces. - 4. That 
which is thrown out; matter emitted; as, a 
thin discharge: a purulent discJtarge. 

6. Dismissal from olllco or service; or the 
writing which evidences the disinissa]; as, 
the soldier obtained h\^ discharge. ~Q. Re- 
lease from obligation, debt, or penalty; or 
the writing which is evidence of it; an ac- 
quittance; as, the debtor has a discharge. 

* .Secure of our discharge from penalty.’ 
MUton.’-7^ Absolution from a crime or ac- 
cusation; acquittance. 

Which weird imports an nreiuittance or dischargt 
of a imin upon . . . full trial and cognisance of hts 
cause. South. 

a Ransom; liberation; price paid for deliv- 
erance. 

Death, who sets all free. 

Hath paid his ransuin now, and full dischar^, 

Milton. 

9. Performance; execution: applied to an 
office, trust, or duty; as, a good man is 
faithful in the discharqe of his duties. 

’ Indefatigable in the discharge of business. ' 
Motley. Liberation; release from im- 
prisonment or other confinement. —11. Pay- 
ment, 08 of a debt. 

My lord of .Somerset will keep me here. 

Without discharge, innney, or furniture. Shak, 

12. In arch, the relief given to a beam or 
other piece of timber when too much loaded | 
by a siiperJncuinlient weight.— 13. A sub- 
stance, such ns cliloridc of lime or nitric 
acid, used by calico printei's to remove a 
colour from the parts on which the dis. 
charge is printed. It acts cither upon the 
colouring matter directly or upon the mor- 
dant before the cloth is exposed to the 
colouring mnXioT.— Discharge of fluids, the 
name given to that branch of hydranlics 
which treats of the issuing of water through 
apertures in the sides and bottoms of vessels. 

Discharge style, a method of calico printing 
in which a piece of cloth is coloured, and 
from parts of 
it — forming a 
pattern — the 

colour is after- \ jmH 

w'ards removed w 

by a discharge. 

Diflcliarger ft S X 

(dls-chttrj^^r), |j rtM ^ ] 

n. 1. He who or Jl CMb-_ ^ 

that which dig- ^ 

charges; spe- 

cifically, (e) in J V 

elect, an instni- ] 

ment for dis- EHi. ‘.n 

charging a Ley- 
den phial. Jar, Leyden Jar with Discharger. 

Ac., by making 

a connection between the two surfaces. 

(&) In calico printing, a dischaige. See Die- 
OHAROB, 13. ] 

DtocbaTge-valye (dis-cliUrJ'valv). n. In ! 
steam-engines, a valve which covers the top | 


of the barrel of the air-pump and opens 
upwards. It prevents the water which is 
forced through it on the ascent of the piston 
from rctumihg. 

Dtscharging Ardl (dis-chiirjing ttrch), n. 
in arch, on arch formed in the substance of 
a wall to relieve tlio part whieh is below it 
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Dischidia Rafflesiana. 

Archipelago, and Australia. They are herbs 
or under shrubs, with small white or red 
flowers. One species, D. Rafflesiana, is re- 
markable for its numerous pitcher-like ap- 
pendages 

DiBChurc]l(diB-ch£rchO>v. t [Prefix (2is,priv., 
and church. [To depnve of the rank of a 
church. 

Dladdet (dis-sld'), v.t [L. dis, asunder, and 
scindo, seidt, to split.] To divide; to cut in 
pieces; to cleave in two. 

Her lying tongue was in two parts divided, 
And both the parts did speake, and both contended; 
And as her tongue so was her hart discided. 

And never thought one thing, but doubly stil was 
guided. Spenser. 

Disciform (dis'sl-form). a. [L. discus, a 
quoit, and forma, form.] Resembling a disk 
or quoit in shape. 

Dlscmot (dis-slngkiO, a. [L dis, asunder, 
and cinctuSj pp. of esn^o, to gird.] Ungirded. 

Disdiidt (ais-slnd^, v.t [L. dis, asunder, 
and sciTufo, to cut.] Tocutintwo. ‘Nations I 
discinded hy the main," Haisell. I 

Dladple (dIs-sTpl), n. [L discipulus, from I 
disco, to leam.1 1. A leamer- a scholar; one | 
who receives or professes to receive Instruc- 
tion from another; as, the disciples of Plato. 

2. A follower; an adherent to the doctrines 
of another; as, the disciples oi Christ— 8 yn. 
Learner, scholar, pupil, follower, adherent 

DlSdple (dis-sTpl), v.t pret A pp. diseipled; 
ppr. diseipling, 1. To teach; to train or 
bring up. 


That better were in virtues diseipled. 
Than with vaine poemes weeds to have their fancies 
fed. Spenser. 

[In this extract diseipled is pronounced dis'- 
sl-plod.]— 2, To make disciples of; to con- 
vert to doctrines or principles. 

This authority he employed in sending missioti.iries 
to disciple all nations. £. D. Orijfin. 

d.t To punish; to discipline. 

But for your carnival concupiscence . . . 

Her will 1 disaple. yonsopi. 


R. yonsoft. 

DlBdple-llke (dis-sTpMikX a. Becoming a 
disciple. ' A sun-liko anti disdyle-like rev- 
ei'ciice.' Milton. 

DladpleBllip (dis-srpl-ship), n. The state 
of being a oisciple or follower in doctrines 
and precepts. 

Dladpllnable (dis'si-plln-a hi), a. [Sec Dis- 
cipline.] 1. Capable of iiisiriiction and im- 
provement in learning. ‘Humble and dis- 
ciplinable." Hale.— 2. That may be made 
nmtterof discipliiie;as,ar//Ar//V/aai>fc offoa e 
in church government.- 3. Subject or liable 
to discipline, as the member of a church. 


1 ■ ' ‘!|t 

Discharging Arch. 

fro.n the superincumbent weight. Such 
arches are coniinuuly used over lintels and 
flat-headed openings. 

Discharging Rod (dls-churJMng-rod), n. 

In elect, same as Discharger. 

DiSCharity (dis-cha’ri-ti), n. Want of cha- 
rity. [Rare, j 

When devotion to the Creator should cease to be 
testified by discharity towards lii-s creatures. 

Brougham. 

Di80hevele« pp- With the head uncovered. 
Chaucer. 

Dischidia (dis-ki’di-a), n. [Or. dis, twice, 
and schiz6, to split, from an obscure process 
in the conformation of the flower. ] A genus 
of Asclepindacete found in India, the Indian 


to discipline, as the member of a church. 
DlsdpllnableneSB fdis’si-plin-a-bl-iics), u. 

1. Capacity of receiving instruction by edu- 
cation.— 2. The state of being subject to 
ilisciplino. 

DiSClpllXial (dis'si-plin-al), a. Relating to 
discipline; disciplimiiy. [Rare.] 
DlBCipllnant (dls'si-plin-ant), n. One of a 
religious order, so called from their practice 
of scourging themselves, or undergoing 
other rigul discipline. 

Dl8Clpllnaz1an(di8’si-plin-u"ri-aii), a. r< r- 
tnining to discipline. 

DiBdpUnailail (dis'si-p1 i n-iWi-an), n. 1 , ( )ne 
who disciplines; one versed in rules, prin- 
ciples, and practice, and who teaches tlu'in 
with precision; one who instructs in mili- 
tary and naval tactics anti manceuvres; one 
who enforces rigid discipline; a martinet. 

He, being a dtscipUnariau. would punish 

their vicious ni.aniicrs. J-ttlh’r. 

2. t A Puritan or Presbyterian: so called fn >\\\ 
his rigid adherence to religious discipline. 
Rp. Sanderson. 

DlBdpUnary (dis’si-plin -a-ri), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to discipline; intended for discipline or 
government; promoting discipline; as, (*er- 
tain canons of the church are disciplinmy. 

The evils of life, pain, sti kness, losses, sorrows, 
dangers, and diScipfiointmcnts. arc dt.u ipltnary aiitl 
remedial. Ruckminstcr. 

2. Relating to a regular course of education. 

Studies, wherein our noble and gentle youth ought 
to bestow their time in a disaplifutry way. Milton. 

Dlsdplllie (dis'si-plin). u. (L. iliscipUna, 
from discipulus, from disco, to learn. J 

1. Education; instruction; the cultivation 
of the mind and formation of the laaiincrH; 
training. 

He openeth also the e.ir to disciplinf. Job xxxvi. lo. 

Wife and children area kind of dis< ipline of 
nity. Bacon. 

2. Instruction and government, compre- 
hending the communication of knowledge 
and the regulation of jiractice; the training 
to act in accordance with rules; drill; as, 
military discipline. 

Their wildness lose, and, quitting nature'.^ part. 
Obey the rules and discipline of art. Drydrn. 

3. Rule of government; method of regulat- 
ing principles and practice; as, the disci- 
pline prescribed for the church.— 4. Subjec- 
tion to rule; submisslveuess to control. 

The most perfect, who have thei* passions in the 
best discipline. Bvgers. 

5. Correction; chastisement! punishment 
inflicted by way of correction and training; 
instruction bv means of misfortune, suffer- 
ing, and the like. 

Without disciplitte, the favourite child, 

Like a neglected forester, runs wild. Caivper. 

A sharp disciplipte of half a century had sufficed 
to educate us. Macaulay. 

R In R. Caih Ch. (a) chastisement or 
bodily punishment Inflicted on a delimiuent; 
or that chastisement or external mortifica- 
tion which a penitent inflicts on himself. 
(6) The scourge a delinquent uses in self- 
chastisement ; or that wielded by his con- 
fessororhlsconfessor’esubstitiite.^-?. t Any- 
thing taught; branch of knowledge; art. 

' Mechanical disciplines. ’ Wilkins. -8. Ecclcs. 
the application in a church of those prin< 
ciples and rules which regard the purity, 
oitler, and peace oi its members .— ff 
disdpline, in the Seedeh Church, two books 
drawn up for the reformation of the church 
and the uniformity of its discipline and 
policy— the first by Knox and four other 
.ministers in 1680, In which rules for the elec- 


Fate, fttr, fat, fgll; mO, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abttnc; y, Sc. ley. 
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tion of ministers, elders, and deacons, and 
the examination of the first, and especially 
for dealitiff with persons firuilty of offences, 
are laid down. The second was compiled 
by a committee of Assembly of 1578, in which 
Andrew Melville took a leading part. It Is 
still appealed to as the most complete and 
authoritative exhibition of Scottish Pres- 
byterianism.— S yn. Education, Instruction, 
culture, correction, chastisement, training, 
drill. 

Disdplllie (dis'si-plin), v.t. pret. ft pp. dis- 
ciplined; ppr. diseiplininiji. 1. To instruct 
or educate; to inform the mind of; to pre- 
pare by instruction; to train; as, Uydiscipliiw 
youth for a profession or for future useful- 
ness. 

They were with c.ire prepared and discifiiined for 
conSrinalion. Addison, 

2. 'Fo accustom to systematic action; to teach 
rules and practice, and accustom to order 
and subordination ; to drill ; as, to discipline 
troops. *llis mind . . . imperfectly disci- 
plined by nature.* Macaulay, —3. To cor- 
rect; to chastise; to punish. 

Ha.s he nut dtscipiined Auridiu.s soundly t Shak, 

4. To execute the laws of a Church on with 
a view to liring to repentance and reforma- 
tion of life.- 5. To keep in subjection; to 
regulate; to govern. ^ DiseipliniiM them 
(appetites) with fasting.' iS'cott.- S yn. To 
train, form, educate, instruct, drill, regulate, 
correct, chastise, punish. 

Dlsclpllner (dis'si-plin-6r), n. One who dis- 
ciplines or teaches. 

Disdaixn (dis-klamO. ^ t [Prefix dis, and 
claim.] 1. To deny or relinquish all claim 
to; to reject as not belonging to one’s self; 

> to renounce; as, he disclaims any right to 
interfere in tlio affairs of his neighbour; ho 
disclaiim all pretension to military skill. 
Here 1 di.\rlai»M all iny paternal care. Shak, 

2. To deny responsibility for or approval of; 
to disavow; to disown. 

He caiN the go<!s to witness their ofTence, 
Jh'sc/ittnts the w.ir. asserts his innocence. Dryden. 

Iv.ich disc/aimed stW knowledge of us. Tennyson, 

3. To refuse to acknowledge; to renounce; 
to reject. 

He dMaOns the authority of Jesus. Farmer, 

4. In late, (a) to deny or disavow, as another's 
claim. 

A vassal who deliberately disciatms his superior 
on frivolous grounds incurs a forfeiture of the fee. 

FeWs Diet, 

(b) To decline accepting, as an estate, in- 
terest, or ufllce. 8yN. To disown, disavow, 
deny, reject, renounce. 

Disclaim (dis-klam'), v.i. To disavow all 
claim, part, or share. [Raro.] 

Nature disc/aims In thee. Skak. 

Disclaimer (dis-klam'^r), n. l. A person 
who disclaims, disowns, or renounces. — 

2. Act of disclaiming; abnegation of preten- 
sions or claims. 

1 think the honour of our nation to be somewhat 
concerned iu the disclaimer of the proceedings of 
this society. Burke, 

3. In law, (a) a renunciation, by plea or 
otherwise, of any trust, interest, or estate, 
as an executor under a will or trustee under 
a deed. (5) In equity proceedings, a plea by 
A defendant renouncing all claim upon or 
interest in the subject of the demand made 
by the plaintiff, and thus barring the action 
AS against him. (c) An express or implied 
denial by a tenant that ho holds an estate of 
his lord; a denial of tenure, by plea or other- 
wise. 

DlBOlamation ([dls-klam-a'shou), n. The 
act of disclaiming; a disavowing: specifi- 
cally, in Scots law, the act of a vassal disavow- 
ing or disclaiming a person as his super- 
ior, whether the person so disclaimed be the 
superior or not. 

Dlflclamet (dis-klamO, v,(. To refuse to 
have anything to do with; to disavow. 
'Money did love cfMotoiiu?.* Spetiser, 
DlBOlander.t c.t [Prefix dU, intena, and 
slander. ] To slander. Chaueer, 
Dl8Claild6rt(di8-klan'd5r),n. Slander. Hall 
DisdanderoUBt (dis-klan'ddr-usX a. Slan- 
derous. Fahyan. 

DlBOlOSdC (dis-klOk'), v.f. To uncloak; to dis- 
cover. [Rare.] 

DlBdOBefdis-kldzO. v.f. pret. ft pp. disclosed; 
ppr. disclosing, [TreWx dis, and dose. See 
CLOSR.] 1. To uncover; to lay open; to re- 
move a cover from, and lay open to the view. 

The ahelli being broken, the itone included In them 
is disclosed, IVoodward, 

2. To cause to appear; to allow to be seen; 


to bring to light; as, events have disclose^ 
the designs of the ministry. 

How softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosin^r rock, and slope, and forest brown 1 

Byron. 

3. Tomakeknown; to reveal; to tell; to utter; 
as, to disdose the secret thoughts of th* 
heart. * She that could think and ne’er dis- 
close her mind.* Shak, 

* If I disclose my passion 
Our friendship's at an end. Addison, 

4. t To open; to hatch. 

The ostrich layeth her eggs under sand, where th< 
heat of the sun disclosefh diem. Bacon. 


Syn. To uncover, unveil, discover, reveal 
divulge, tell, utter. 

DiBdOBe (dis-kldzO, v.i. To hurst open; ti 
open; to gape. Thomson. 

DlsdOBet (uis-kloz’), n. Disclosure; disco- 
very. 'The disdose of fine-spun nature.* 
Voting. 

DlBdOSed (dis-kldzdO, p. 
and a. 1. Uncovered; ex- 
posed to view ; made 
known ; revealed ; told ; 
uttered. -2. In her. a term 
applied to tame fowls to 
denote that the wings are 
spread open or expanded 
on each side, Imt with 
tlieir points downwards. 

— Disclosed eleeated is 
when the wings arc spread out in such a 
way that the points are elevated. 

DlBdOBer (dis-kloz'^r), n. One who discloses 
or reveals. 

DiadOBUre (dis kldV.hftr), n. 1. The act of 
disclosing; an uncovering and opening to 
view; discovery; exposition; exhibition. 



A dove disclosed. 


An unseasonable disclosure of flashes of wit may 
soinctiiues do a man no other service, than to direct 
his adversaries how they may do him a mischief. 

Boyle. 

2. The act of making known or revealing, 
utterance of what was secret; a telling. ' A 
sufiden mutability and disclosure of the 
king’s mind.* Bacon. -3. That which is dis- 
closed or made known; as, these disclosures 
are afterwards told to the king. 

Dladoudt (dis-kloud*), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and cloud.] To free from clouds; to 
free from whatever obscures. ‘ Had dis- 
clouded hia darkened heart. * Feltham. 

DlsdOUt t (dis-kloutO, V. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and clout, ] To divest of a clout or covering. 
Bp. Hall 

DlsdUBion (dls-klft^zhonX n. [L. disclusio, 
a separation, from discludo, disclusum, to 
separate— dta, priv., and elaudo, to shut.] 
An emission; a throwing out. []tore.] * 

Discoautt (dis-kcBit'), v.t. [Prefix dis, and 
coast 1 To depart; to quit the coast; to quit 
the neighbourhood of any place or thing; to 
be separated. 

To discoast from the plain and simple way of speech. 

Barrow. 

As far as Heaven and earth discoa.^ted lie. 

G. FMchtr, 

DlB 00 b 0 lUB(dis-koTio-lu 8 y 71. pi. DiBCOboli 

(dis-ko'bo-li). [L. discobolus; Gr. diskobolos — 
diskos, a disk or quoit, and baU6, to throw.] 
1. In class, antiq. a thrower of the d jicus or 
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Discobolus throwing the Discus.— Townley Marbles, 
British Museum. 

quoit; aquoitjplayer.— 2. pi. The namegiven 
by Guvier to his third family of soft-flnned 
teleoBtean fishes with the ventrals under the 
pectorals. They are so called from the ven- 
tral fins forming a diso on the under part 


of the body, by means of which the fishes 
are enabled to hold on upon the noints of 
rocks, and there catch their food. l7ie lump- 
fish (Cyclopterus Lumpus) is a good example 
of the group. 

DlBcocarp, DlBOOcarpium (disk'o-kkrp, 
disk-o-kBrp'bum), n. [Gr. diskos, a disc, and 
karpos, fruit.] In bot a collection of fruit 
in a hollow receptacle, as in many rose- 
worts. 

DiBCOherentt (dis-kfi-hfi'ront), a. [l*reflx 
dis, ncg., and coherent] Incoherent. 
DioCOlfC DlBCOldal (disk'oid, disk'oid-al), a. 
[Or. diskos, a quoit, and eidos, resemblance.] 
1. Having the form of a disk.— 2. In couch. 
applied to certain univalve shells. See the 
noun. —Discoid or discous flowers, compound 
flowers not radiated, but with florets all 
tubular, as the tansy, southern-wood, ftc. — 
Discoid pith is when there are numerous air 
cavities dividing the pith into cumpartmeiits 
which are separated by disc-iike partitions, 
as in the wtSmit.— Discoid al place ntce, pla- 
centie or after-births which have the form 
of a circular flattened cake, as that of man, 
the quadrumana, bats, insectlvora, and the 
rodents. 

DlBCOld (disk'oid), n. Something in the 
form of a discus or disc; specifically, a uni- 
valve shell whose whorls are disposed ver- 
tically on the same piano, so as to form a 
disc, as the Planorbis. 

DlBCOllth (dislcd-lith), n. [Or. diskos, a 
round plate, and lithos, a stone.] A calca- 
reous body with an organic structure found 
embedded in batliyliius (which see). 
DlBCOlor (dis*ko-lor), a. [L. , particoloured. ] 
In bot applied to parts, one of whose sur- 
faces has uue colour and the other another 
colour. 

DlBCOloration (dls-kuT^r-a'^shonX n. 1. The 
act of discolouring, or state of being dis- 
coloured; alteration of colour.— 2. That 
which is discoloured; a discoloured spot; 
stain; as, spots and discolorations of the 
skin.- 3. Alteration of comidexion or ap- 
pearance of any; as, the discoloration of 
ideas. 

Discolour (dis-kur^r), v.t [L. discoloro— 
dis, and emoro, from color, colour.] 1. To 
alter the natural hue or colour of; to change 
to a different colour or shade; to stain; to 
tinge; as, sea- water discolours silver. 

Drink water, either pure, or but discoloured with 
malt. Str ir. Temple, 

2. To alter the complexion of; to change the 
appearance of; to give a false tinge to; as, to 
discolour ideas. 

Jft.Mousy with Jaundice in her eyes, 
Discolourinjgr all she view'd. Dryden, 

Discoloured (dis-kur^rdV p. and a. 1. Al- 
tered in colour; stained. —2. Variegated; 
being of diverse colours. [In this use in- 
fluenced by L. discolor, particoloured.] 

Menesthiiis was one 

That ever wore discolour'd arms. Chapman, 

Discomlit (dis-kum'fit), v.t. [O.Fr. dis- 
confire, disconfit ; Fr. d^cwiflre — L. dis, 
priv., and confleere, to finish, complete, 
achieve— con, intcns., and facere, to do.] 

1. To rout; to defeat; to scatter in fight; to 
cause to flee; to vanquish. 

Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with 
the edge of Che sword. Ex. xvit. 13. 

He, fugitive, declined superior strength, 
Discof^ted, pursued. Philips. 

2. To disconcert; to foil; to frustrate the 
plans of; to throw into perplexity and de- 
lection. 

Well, go with me, and be not so discon^ied. Shak, 

DiBCOmflt (dis-kiim'flt), n. 1. Rout; disper- 
sion; defeat; overthrow. 

Dagon must stop, and shall ere long receive 
Suen a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him. Milton. 

DiBCOmUture (dis-kum'flt-fir), ft. 1 . Rout; 
defeat in battle; disiierBion; overthrow. 

Every man's sword was against his fellow, and 
there was a very great discomfiture, x Sain. xiv. 30. 

2. Defeat; frustration; disappointment. 

After five days* exertion, this man of indomitable 
will and Invincible fortune, resigns the task in dis- 
eomfiture and despair. Disraeli. 

DiBOOmfort (dis-kumT^rt), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and emnfort. ] 1. Absence or opposite 
of comfort or pleasure; uneasiness; disturb- 
ance of peace; pain; grief; sorrow; inquie- 
tude. 

What mean you, sir. 

To give them this duconffiort I Look, they weep. 

Shak. 

I will strike him dead 

For this discanf/'srt he hath done the house. 

Tenp^son. 


ch, cAaiu; th. Sc. loch; g. po; J, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; m, (hen; th, thin; w, tcig; wh, tvhlg; zh, aniro.— See KEY. 
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Dlsooxnfort (dis-kum'fdrt), v.t To disturb 
peace or happiness; to make uneasy; to 
pain; to grieve; to sadden; to deject. 

Her champion went away discon^orted as much as 
discomfited. Sir P. Sidfuy. 

Diaoomfortable (dis-kum'f^rt-a-bl), a. 
1. 1 Causing uneasiness ; unpleasant ; giving 
pain; making sad. *No other news but 
dMcoin/ortabhi.* Sir P, Sidney. -~2.i Tneasy; 
melancholy; refusing comfort ‘Diseotn* 
/ortable cousin. ' Shak.--2. Wanting in com- 
fort ; diseoininodious ; uncomfortable. ' A 
labyrinth of little dieconifortable garrets.' 
Thackrray. 

Dlacomforten,t r.t To discourage. Chau^ 
rrr. 

DlBCOXnmeild (dis-kom-mendO, v. t [Prefix 
dijt, nog., and or>wm<ind.] 1. To blame; to 
censure; to mention with disapprobation. 

I do not discamMend the lofty style in tragedy. 

Dry den. 

2. To put out of favour with; to expose to 
censure or bad feeling. 

A compliance will discoMmend me to Mr. Coventry, 

/V/yx. 

Diacommendable (dia-kom-mend'a-bix a. 
Hliimable; censurable; deserving disappro- 
bation. 

DlBcommeiidableneBS (dis-kom-mend'a-bl- 
lies), n. Blamableness; the quality of be- 
ing worthy of disapprobation. 
Di^mxnendatlon (dis-kom'mend-a'^shonX 

n. Blame; censure; reproach. 
DlBCOmmender (dis-kom-mend'^r), n. One 
who discominenda; a dispraiscr. 
Di8COmmi88lon(dia-koin-mi^8hon), vJ. [Pre- 
fix c/m, priv., and commiseion.] To deprive 
of a commission. Abp, Laud. 
DiBCOnUXIOdatef (dis-Kom'md-dat), v.t [L. 
die, priv., and commodo, c.ommodatum, to 
make fit or suitable, from eammadua, dt] 
To incommode. 

Discommode (dia-kom-mOd'X ^ pret. A 

pp. discommoded; ppr. dieaymmading. [L. 
die, priv., and comtnodo, to make suitable.] 
To put to inconvenience; to Incommode; to 
molest; to trouble. 

DlBOOmmodlOUB (dis-kom-mo'di-us), a. lu- 
convenient; troublesome. 
DlBCommodiouBly (dis-kom-md'di-us-ll), 
adv. In a discommodious manner. 
DiBOommodlouaneBB (dis-kom-inOMl-ua- 
ncs), n. Inconvenience; disadvantage; 
trouble. ‘The discommodiouetiese of the 
place.' North. 

DlBOOmmOditir (dis-kom-mo'di-tn, n. In- 
convenience; trouble; hurt; disadvantage. 

You go about in rain or Sn«, at all hours, without 
discam/nodt/y, C /.awfi. 

DiBOOmmon (dis-kom'mon), v, t [Prefix die, 
priv., and common. J 1. 'fo make to cease to 
DO common land; to appropriate, as common 
land, by separating and inclosing. - 2. To 
deprive of the right of a common. 

Whiles thou diseomnionest thy ncighbour*s kync. 

By, iiall. 

3. To deprive of the privileges of a place, as 
of a university. 

Bishop King, then V^ice-chancellor, diteommontd 
three or four townsmen together. State Trials, 

DlBOompanied (dts-kum'pan-ed), a. [Pre- 
fix die, priv., and company. \ Free from 
company; unaccompanied. 'If she be 
alone now, and diecompanied.* B. Joneon. 
DlBCOmplexion t (dis-kom-plek'shon), v.t 
[Prefix die and com 2 )lexion.] To change the 
complexion or colour of. Beau. A FI. 
DiBOOmpllanoe (dis-kom-pll'ans), n. [ITeflx 
die, neg. , ami (umipliance. ] Non-compliance. 

' A diecompliance (will discommend me) to 
my lord-chancellor.' Pepys. 

DiBOOmpOBO (dis-kom-p6z0, v.t. pret. A pp. 
diecompoeed; ppr. diecompoeing. [Prefix dM, 
priv., and compose,] 1. To unsettle; to dis- 
order; to disturb; to disarrange; to interfere 
with; to break up. 

A great imuiety . . . hath stained the honour of 
a family, and ducem/esed its title to the divine 
mercies. yer. Tayhr. 

Now Betty from her master's bed had Sown, 

And softly stole to discompose her own. Swift. 

2. To disturb peace and quietness In; to agi- 
tate; to ruffie: applied to the temper or 
mind. 

Ill in death it shows. 

Your peace of mind by rage to discompose. Drydttt. 

a.t To displace; to discard; to discharge. 

He never put clown or discomposed counsellor, or 
near servant, save only Stanley. Baoon, 

Syn. To disorder, derate, unsettle, disturb, 
disconcert, airitate, ruffle, fret, vex. 
DisoompOBedueBB (dis-kom-pdz^ed-nes), n. 
The state of being discomposed; disquiet- 
ude. 


! DlBOompoBltion t (dIs-kom-poz-Pshou), 
Inconsistency; incongruity. 

O perplexed discomposition, O riddling distemper, 

O miserable condition of roan 1 Donne. 

DiBCOnmOBure (dls-kom-pd^zhfir), n. 1. The 
, state of being discomposed; disorder; agi- 
I tation; distuniance; perturbation; as, dis 
composure of mind. — 2. t Inconsistency; 
incongruity; disagreement. « 

How exquisite a symmetry ... In the Scripture's 
method in spite of those seeming discomposures that 
now puzzle me. Boyte. 

DlBOOmptt (dis-kount^ v.t. To discount. 
iludibras. 

Dlsoonoert (dis-kon-s6rt0, v.t [Prefix die, 
priv. , and coficert] 1. To throw into disorder 
or confusion; to undo, as a scheme or plan; 
to defeat; to frustrate; as, the emperor dis- 
concerted the plans of his enemy; their 
schemes were disconcerted.— 2. To unsettle 
the mind of; to discompose; to disturb the 
self-possession of; to confuse. 

The embrace disconcerted the daughter • in - law 
somewhat, as the caresses of old gentlemen unshorn 
and perfumed with tobacco might well do. Thackeray. 

Syn. To discompose, derange, ruffle, confuse, 
disturb, defeat, frustrate. 

DlBConoertt (dis-kon^s^rt), n. Disunion; 
disagreement. 

Dlaconoertion (dis-kon-sSr'shonX n. The 
act of disconcerting; the state of being dis- 
concerted; confusion; dejection. 

If 1 could entertain a hope of finding refuge for the 
disconcertion of my mind in the perfect composure 
of yours. State Trials. 

DlBCOndudye (dis-kon-dfislv). a. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and comiueive.] Not conducive; 
disadvantag(‘0U8; obstructive; impeding. 
Diacoiiformable(diB koii-form'a-bf),a. [Pre- 
fix die, nog., and eof^formable.] Not con- 
formable. 

DiBC 0 nf 0 nxilty(di 8 -kon-form'i-ti). n. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and co7\formity.] Want of 
agreement or conformity; Inconsistency. 
DlBCOlUTUity (dis-kon-grfi'i-ti), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv. , and congtii i ty. ] W ant of congru- 
Ity; incongruity; disagreement; inconsist- 
ency. 

Disconnect (dis-kon-nektO. v. t. [Prefix dis, 
neg.^ and connect. J To separate; to disunite; 
to dissolve coniicetion. 

The commonwealth would, in a few generations, 
crumble away, be diicofinected into the dust and 
powder of individuality. Burke. 

This restriction disconnects bank paper and the 
precious metals. fVatsh. 

—To disconnect an engine, in maeh. to re- 
move the connecting-rod. 
iMsconnectlon (dls-kon-nek^shon), n. The 
act of separating, or disuniting, or state of 
being disunited; separation; want of union. 

Nothing was therefore to be left in all the subordi- 
nate members but weakness, disconnection, and con- 
fusion. Burke. 

DisconBecrate (dls-kon'se-kraO* v. t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and consecrate.] To deprive of 
sacredness; to desecrate. [Rare.] 
Dlsconsent (dis-kon-sent'x V.i. [i’n fix dis, 
neg., and consetit] To differ; to disagree; 
not to consent 

If therefore the tradition of the Church were now 
rown so ridiculous and disconsenfinje from the 
octrine of the Apostles, even in those points which 
were of least moment to men's t>articular minds, how 
well may we be assured it was much more degener- 
ated ill fx>int of Bpiscopacy. Mtlton. 

DiaconBOlacy f (dis-kon'sa-la-si), n. Discon- 
solateness. * Penury, baseness, and diseon- 
solacy,* Barrow. 

DlBConBolance, t DiaconBolancy t (dls- 
kon'so-lans, dis-kon^sd-lan-si), n. DiiKion- 
solateness. 

DlBCOnBOlate (dis-kon'sd-latx a. [L. dis, 
priv., and eonsalatus, pp. of eonsolor, to con- 
sole, to be consoled. 8^ CONSOLE.] 1. Des- 
titute of comfort or consolation; sorrowful; 
hopeless or not expecting comfort; sad; de- 
jected; melancholy: as, a parent bereaved 
of an only child and diicfmsolate. 

One mom a Perl at the gate 

Of Hden stood disconsoiate. Moore. 

2. Not affordin^comfort; cheerless; sadden- 
ing; gloomy. * The disetmsolate darkness at 
our winter nights.' Bay. 

DlBOOBBOlate^ (dis-kon'so-l&t-lix adv. In 
a disconsolate manner; without comfort. 
DiBOOnBOlateneBB (dls-kon'sO-lftt-nes), n. 
The state of being disconsolate or com- 
fortless. 

DiBOOnBOlatlon (dls-kon'sfi-l&'^shon), n. 
Want of comfort. * Diseonsolation and 
heaviness.' Bf. Hail. [Bare or obsolete.] 
DlBOOntant (dls-kon-tento. n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and content] 1. Wont of content; on- 


easiness or inquietude of mind; dissatisfac- 
tion at any present state of things. 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York. Shak. 

2. One who is discontented; a malcontent. 
‘Fickle changelings and poor disconfente.’ 
Shak. 

Dlaoontent (dis-kon-teuto, at. I^neasy; dis- 
satisfied- * More miserable than diecontent. ' 
Shak. 

Dlacontent (dis-kon-tento. v.t ' 1*0 make 
uneasy at the present state; to dissatisfy. 

Those that were there thought it not fit 
To discontent so ancient a wit. Sucklin£^. 

DiBOOntented (dis-kon-tent'ed), p. and a. 
Uneasy in mind; dlssatisfled; unquiet. 'A 
diseased body and a discontented mind.' 
Tillotstm. 

DlBCOntentedly (dis-kon-tent'ed-li), adc. 
In a discontented manner or mood. 
DlscontentednesB (diB-koii-teiit'c4l-nes). n. 
Uneasiness of mind; imiuietude; disBatisfiic* 
tion. 

DiBCOntentftll (dis-kon-tent'ful), a. Full 
of discontent. Howe. 

Discontentiiigt (dis-kon-tentlng), a. 1. Giv- 
ing uneasiness. 

How unplea.sing and discontentinx^ the society of 
body must needs be between those whose iniiuls 
cannot be sociable. Mtiton. 

2. t Discontented; feeling discontent. * Vour 
discontenting father.’ Shak. 
Discontentment (dia-kon-tent'ment), n. 
'rho state of being uneasy in mind; umvi •Al- 
ness; Inquietude; discontent. 

The politic and artificial nourishing of hopes ... is 
one of the best antidotes against tiie poison of dis- 
contentment. Bacon. 

DlBCOntlgUOUB (dis-kon-tig^fi-ns). a. [ Prefix * 
dis, neg. , and contiguous. ] Not contiguous; 
as, discontiguous lands. 
l>lsoontlnuable(dis-kon-tin'u-a-bl), a. That 
may be disc^oiitinued. 

DlBCOntlnuanoe (dls-kon-tin'ii-nns), n. 
[See Discontinue.] 1. Want of continu- 
ance; cessation; intermission; interruption 
of continuance. 'Long discontinuance of 
our conversation with him.' Atterbur^t.-- 
2. Want of continued connection or co- 
hesion of parts; solution of continuity; 
want of union; disruption. 'Round drops, 
which is the figure that saveth the body 
(water) most from discontinuance. * Bacon. 
[Rare or obsolete.]— 3. In law, a breaking 
off or interruption of possession, os where 
a tenant in tail makes a feoffment in fee- 
' simple, or for the life of the feoffee, or In 
tail, which he has not power to do. In this 
case the entry of the feoffee is lawful during 
the life of the feoffor; but if he retain pos- 
session after the death of the feoffor it is an 
injury, which is termed a discontinuance, 
the legal estate of the heir in tail being dis- 
continued till a recovery can be had in law. 
—Discontinuafice qf a suit, the termination 
of a suit by the act of the plaintiff, as by 
notice in writing, or by not continuing the 
suit from day to day. 

DlBCOntlnuatlon (dis-kon-tin'a-&''shon). n. 
Broach or interruption of continuity; dis- 
ruption of parts; separation of parts wliich 
form a connected series. * Biscontinuatiou 
of parts.' Newton. 

DiBCOntllllie (dis-kou-tin'fi), v.t pret. A pp. 
discontinued; ppr. discontinuing. [I’refix 
dis, neg., and continue,] 1. To leave oft; to 
cause to cease, as a practice or habit; to 
stop; to put an end to; os, to discontinue 
the Intemperate use of spirits 

The depredations on our commerce weic not to be 
discontinued, T. Pickering'* 

2. To break off; to interrupt; to break the 
continuity of; to intermit. 

They modify and discriminate the voice without 
appearing to discontinue It. Holder. 

8 . 'To cease to take or receive; to give up; 
to cease to use; as, to discontinue a daily 
paper. 

Taught the Greek tongue, discontinued before In 
these parts the space of seven hundred years. Dante/. 

DlBOOntlnue (dls-kon-tln^Q), v.i. 1. To cease; 
to leave the possession, or lose an established 
or long-enjoyed right 

Thyself shall discontinue from thine heritage. 

Jcr. xvii. ^ 

2. To lose the cohesion of parts; to suffer dis- 
ruption or separation of substance. Baoon. 
[Rare.] 

IMBOOntinUBe (dis-kon-tln'fi-fi'Oi 
one of whom something is discontinued. 
DUoontt&lier (dls-kon-tin'fi-^r), n. One who 
disoontinuos a rule or practice. 
IMsornttllllity (dls-kon'tin-fi'^i-ti), n. Wont 


F&te, filr, fat, fgll; md, mot, hdr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 
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brella-liko diBC a single polypite c 
individual is Buspended. ' 2. A i: 


of continuity or uninterrupted connection; 
disunion of parts; want of cohesion. 

Doth may pass for one stone and he polished without 
any blemisiung' disconitfiuiiy of surface. Boyle, 

Milton, In reifard to the discontinuity of a|rcncy, 
Is in the same predicament as Homer. Landor, 

Dlaoontlnuor (dis-kon-tin'h-drX n. In tois, 
one who discontinues. 

]M800ntinu0U8(diB-kon-tin'a-u8X a. l. Bro- 
ken off; interrupted. * A path that is zigzag, 
disconttnuouif, and intersected. ' De ^tnoep. 
2. t Separated; wide; gaping. * DUeontinv^ 
oiu wound.* Milton^. 

Dlaoonyenlancet (dis-kon-ve^ni-ens), n. 
[Prefix dia, priv., and convenience,] lucon- 
venience; incongruity ; disagreenient. 

A necessary' disconvenience^ where anythirw is 
allowed to be cause of itself. Fotherfy, 

Diaconvenient (dis-kon-vo'ni-ent), a. In- 
convenient; incongruous. 
Dl8COpllora(di8-kord-ra), n. pi, [G/. dUtkos, 
a qumt, and pher6^ to carry.] 1 . A sub-class 
of the Hydrozria, comprising most of the 
organlsina known as sea-jellies, Jelly-flshos. 
or sea-nettles, the last name being derived 
from the power which they possess, in 
common with all members ox the class, of 
stinging by means of their thread-cells. 
The body is composed of a soft gelatinous 
tissue, but contains so little solid matter 
that a medusa weighing several pounds when 
alive is reduced nearly to as many grains 
when dried. From the centre of the um- 

) or digestive 
name some- 

litnes given to the order of annelids, Hiru- 
dinea, to wliich the leech belongs. See 
Leech. 

•DlSCOpodilim (dis-ko-pd'di-um), n, [Gr. 
diekoa^ a quoit, a disc, and nous, podoa^ a 
foot.] In hot, the foot' or stalk on which 
some kinds of discs are elevated. 

Discord (dis'kord), n. [Fr. diecorde; L. 
dutcordia, disagreement, from diacorg, dis- 
cordant —dis, and cor, cordia^ the heart.] 

. 1. Disagreement; want of concord or har- 
mony: said of persons or things. Applied 
to persons, difference of opinions; variance; 
opposition; contention; strife; any dis- 
‘ ^reement which produces angry passions, 
contest, disputes, litigation, or war. 

Peace to arise out of universal discord fomented in 
all parts of the empire. Burke, 

All discord, harmony not understood. Pope. 

2. In mmic, disagreement of sounds; disson- 
ance; a union of sounds which is inharmo- 
nious, grating, and disagreeable to the ear, 
or an interval whose extremes do not coal- 
esce. Thus the key-note and the second, 
when sounded together, make a discord. 
The term diacord Is applied to each of the 
two sounds which form the dissonance, and 
to the interval, but more properly to the 
mixed sound of dissonant tonea It is 
opposed to concord. 

Arms on armour clashing brayed 
Horrible discord. Milton, 

But if there were 

A music harmonizing our wild cries. , . . 

Why that would make our passion far too like 
The discords dear to the musician. Tennyson, 

.Stn. Disagreement, discordance, variance, 
difference, opposition, dissension, conten- 
tion, strife, rupture, clashing, dissonance. 
Diaoord t (dis-kordO, v.i. To disagree; to Jar; 
to clash; not to suit; not to be coincident. 

* The one discordifM with the other.' Bacon, 
Dl800rdablet (dls-kord'a-bl), a. Discordant 

Chaucer, Cower, 

Diaoordanodf Diaoordanoy (dts-kord'ans, 
dls-kord'an-sf), n. [Hee Discordant.] Dis- 
agreement ; opposition ; inconsistency. * The 
diaeordatiee of these errors.’ Bg. Hotaley. 

* Dwcordancies V>f interest' 7. Wdrtan, 
Dl 800 rdaJlt(dl 8 -kord'ant),a. [L, diaeordana, 

ppr. of diacordo, to be at variance, to disagree, 
from disagreeable. See Discord.) 

1 . Disagreeing; incongruous: contradictory; 
being at variance; as. diaeardant opinions; 
diaoordant rules or principles. 

The discordant elements out of which the em- 
peror had compounded his realm did not coalesce. 

Motley, 

2 . Opposite; contrary; not coincident; as, 
the aiacordant attractions of comets or of 
different planets.— 8. Dissonant; not in uni- 
son; not harmonious; not accordant; harsh; 
Jarring : as, diacordant notes or sounds.— 
Stn. Dlsagiyeing, incongruous, contradic- 
tory, nmugnant, opposite, contrary, eontm- 
rious, disaonant, harsh. Jarring. 

IMsoordailtly (dis-kordrant-lix adv, Dts- 
Bonantly; in a discordant manner: incon- 
sistently; in a manner to Jar or clash: in 
disagreement with another or with itseUL 


Disoordailtaess (dis-kord'ant-nes), n. The 
state of being discordant; inhamioniousness. 
Dlsoordltal (dls-kord'ful). a. Quarrelsome; 
contentious. 'Stirred by his diacordfuU 
dame.' Spenaer, 

DiscordOUSt (dis-kord^), a. Discordant; 
dissonani *Diacordoua Jars.* Bp. Hall. 
Disoorporate t (dls-kor^por-at), a. [FreAx 
dig, pnv.. and corporate,] Deprived of cor- 
porate piiviiems. 

Ill 800 lUl 86 lt(uis-koun^Bel),v.e. Todissuade. 

Him the Palmer from that vanity 
With temperate voice discounselied. Spenser, 

Dl 800 UntX^s'kount),n. [Prefix dig, neg. , and 
count, Fr. dicompte; O. Fr. deacompte,] 
1. A sum deducted for prompt or advancea 
payment; an allowance or deduction from 
a sum due or from a credit; a certain rate 
per cent, deducted from the credit price of 
goods sold on account of prompt payment, 
or any deduction from the customary price, 
or from a sum due or to be due at a mture 
time. Thus the merchant who gives a credit 
of three months will deduct a certain rate 

e er cent, for payment in hand, and the 
older of a note or bill of exchange will 
deduct a certain rate per cent, of the amount 
of Uie note or bill for advanced payment, 
which deduction is called a diacoutU —2. In 
banking, a charge made for interest of 
money advanced on a bill or other docu- 
ment not presently due. The discounts at 
banking institutions are usually the amount 
of legal interest paid by the borrower and 
deducted from the sum borrowed at the 
commencement of the credit.— 3. The act 
of discounting; as, a note is lodged in the 
bank for diacount; the banks have suspended 
diacounta.—At a diacount, below par; oppo- 
site at a premium; hence, in low esteem; in 
disfavour; as. alchemy is now at a diacount 
Diacount (dis-kountO. v.t, 1. To deduct 
a certain sum or rate per cent, from the 
principal sum; as. a merchant diacounta 6 or 
0 per cent, for prompt or for advanced pay- 
ment.— 2. To lend or advance the amount 
of, deducting the interest or other rate per 
cent, from the principal at the time of the 
loan or advance; as, the banks diacount 
notes and bills of exchange on good security. 

The first rule ... to discount only unexception- 
able paper. IPalsh, 

3. To leave out of account; to disregard. 

His application is to be discounted, as here irrele- 
vant. Sir IV, Hamilton, 

4. To estimate a matter or take it into account 
beforehand; to enjoy or suffer anything by 
anticipation; to oiscuss and form conclu- 
sions concerning any event before itocciirs;*! 
as, he diacounted all the pleasure of the 
Journey before setting out. 

Speculation as to the politici I crisis is almost at an 
end. and the announcement to be made to-morrow in 
the House of Commons has been already so fully 
counted that it is shorn of much of its interest. 

Scotsman newspaper, 

Di80auilt (dis-kounf), v.i. To lend or make 
a practice of lending money, deducting the 
interest at the time of the loan; as, the banks 
diacount for sixty or ninety days, sometimes 
for longer terms. 

Dtaoountable (dis-kount'a-bl), a. That 
may be discounted; as, certain forms are 
necessary to render notes diacountable at 
a bank; a bill may be diacountable for 
more than sixty days. 

Di 800 UXi 1 r-bro]E 8 r(di 8 'kount-brfik- 4 r),n. One 
who cashes bills of exchange, and makes 
advances on lecuritieB. 

Dlaoountexuuioe (dis-koont'ten-ans), v. t 
[Prefix die, priv., and counteiiafice.] 1. To 
aba^; to raffle or discompose the coun- 
tenance; to put to shame; to put out of 
countenance. 

How would one look from his imO^stic brow . . . 
Discountenance her despised. Milton, 

The hermit was somewhat discountenanced by this 
observation. Sir fV, Scott, 

2. To set one’s countenance against; to 
testify disapprobation of; to discourage; to 
check; to restrain by frowns, censure, aigu- 
monts, opposition, or cold treatment: said 
of persons and things. 

UnwUlinir they were to ditcountepmnee any man 
who was willing to serve them. Clarendon, 

Be careful to diseountenanee In children anything 
that looks like rage and furious anger. TiUoison, 

Difioountoiiaiioe (dis-kouiit'ten-aniX n. 
Gold treatment; unfavourable aspect; un- 
friendly regard; disapprobation; whatever 
tends to check or discourage. 

He thought a.Uttle diseenntenanea on those per- 
sons woulcT suppress that spirit. ClmrtsMm, 

(dis-kounVten-an84rX ^ 


One who discourages by cold treatment, 
frowns, censure, or expression of disappro- 
bation; one who checks or depresses by 
unfriendly regards. 

Dinooimtor (dis^kount-dr), n. One who ad- 
vances money on discounts. 

Di800ttxnge (dis-ku1r8J), v,t, pret. A pp. dis- 
eouraged; ppr. diaeouragina. [Prefix dur, 
priv., and courage; Fr. dieourager. See 
CouRAGiL] 1. To extinguish the courage of; 
to dishearten; to depress the spirits of; to 
deject; to deprive of confidence. 

Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest 
they be discouraged. CoL lii. ai. 

2. To attempt to repress or prevent; to dis- 
countenance; to dissuade from; as, to dis- 
eourage an effort. 

The apostle discourages too unreasonable a pre- 
sumption. Rogers. 

Stn. To dishearten, dispirit depress, deject, 
discountenance. 

Discourai;e(dis-kn'raJXn. Wantofeourage; 
cowardice. Elyott, 


deterring or dissuading : 
undertaking; the act of depresnng confi- 
dence.— 2. That which discourages; that 
which abates or depresses courage, confi- 
dence, or hope; that which deters or tends 
to deter from an undertaking, or from the 
prosecution of anything. 'Persevering to 
the end under all diacouragementa.^ Clarke. 

The books read at schools and colleges are full of 
incitements to virtue and discouragements from vice. 

Swift. 

3. The state of being discouraged; depres- 
sion. 

Over-great discouragement might make rliem des- 
perate. • State Trials. 

EMBOOuraffer (dis-ku'raj-4r), n. One who 
or that which discourages; one who or that 
which disheartens, or depresses the courage; 
one who impresses diflidence or fear of suc- 
cess; one who dissuades from an undertak- 
ing. . 

DlscoiiraBing (dis-ku'raj-ing), a. Tending 
to dishearten or to depress the courage; 
disheartening; as, diacouraging proepOGU. 
Dlscouraglngly (dis-ku'raj-ing-ll), adv. In 
a discouraging manner. 

Di8C0ur80 (dls-kfirs'), n. [Fr. diaeoura; L. 
diaouraua, a running about, a conversation, 
from diaeurro, to ramble— dtf, and cum>, to 
run; It. diaeorao.] Lit a running about: 
hence, a shifting of ground, and traversing 
to and fro as a combatimt. 

At last the caytlve after long discourse. 

When all his strokes he saw avoyded quite. 

Resolved in one to assemble all his force. 

Spenser. 

2.t The act of the understanding by which it 
passes from premises to consequences; the 
act which connects propositions, and de- 
duces -conclusions from them; reasoning; 
reason; an act or exorcise of reason. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave iis not 

-l-l.-.. 1 


That capability and godlike reason 
t In us unused. 


To rust 1 


Shak. 


Difficult, strange, and harsh to the discourses of 
natural reason. Soutk, 

8. A running over a subject in speech ; hence, 
a commnnication of thoughts by words: 
expression of ideas; mutual interooume; 
talk; conversation. 'Filling the head with 
variety of thoughts, and the mouth with 
copious diacourae.’ Locke, 

The vanquished party with the victors joined. 

Nor wanted sweet discourse, the banquet of the 
mind. Dryden, 

4. A written treatise; a formal dissertation; 
ahomily; asermon; as, the diacouraeof Plu- 
tarch on garrulity; of Cicero on old age; an 
eloquent diacouree. -5.t Intercourse; deal- 
ing: tranaaction. Beau, dt Ft 
DlBOOUXm (dis-kfirsO. v.i pret. 4t pp. die- 
eoureed; ppr. dieeouraing, 1. To communi- 
cate thougnts or ideas orally, especially in a 
formal manner: to treat upon in a solemn, 
set manner; to hold forth; to expatiate; to 
converse: as, to diacouree on the properties 
of the circle; the preacher diaeouracA on the 
nature and effect of faith. 

Thu, How likes she my discourse? 

Pro, HI, when you talk of war. 

Thu. But well, when I discourse otloHc and j^ace. 


Si 

subject 


in a 


2. To treat of or discuss a 
formal manner in writing. 

The meral maxims we are discoursing of are not 
known m children, idiots, and n great part of man- 
kind. Locke, 

8. To reason; to pass firom premises to con- 
sequeneoR 

Brutes do want that quick discoursing power. 

Shak, 
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DlMOVne (dis-kfinOt l.t To treat of; to 
talk over; to diacuia. 

Let us discoHTst our fortunes. Shak. 

2. To utter or give forth. 

It will disburse most eloquent music. SAaM. 

3. t To talk or confer with. 

I have spoken to my brother, who is the patron, to 
discourse the minister about it. Hvtlyn. 

DiBOOUner (dis-kdrs'^r), n. 1. One who die- 
courseB; a speaker; a hai*anguer. 

In hU conversation he was the most clear dis^ 
€ourstr. MUward. 

2. The writer of a treatise or dissertation. 
DiSOOliralya (dls-kdrs'ivX a. l. Having the 
character of discourse; reasoning; passing 
from promises to consequences; discursive. 
Milton.—2, Containing dialogue or conver- 
sation; interlocutory. 

The epic is interlaced with dialogue or discifursive 
scenes. Dryden. 

8. Conversable; communicative. 

He found him a complaisant man, very free and 
discoursivt. Lift of A. Wocd. 

Dlacourteoua (dis-kdr^td-usX a. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and courteous, ] Wanting in courtesy; 
uncivil; rude; uncomplaisant. 

He resolved to unhorse the Srst dtscourfeous knight. 

Transl, if D&fi Quixote. 

Diacourteoualy (dis-kdr^td-us-li), adv. In 
a rude or uncivil manner; with incivility. 
DlBOOiirteousness (dls-kdr'te-us-nes), n. 

Incivility; discourtesy. 

Diacourteay (dls-kor'td-si), n. [Prefix dfs, 
riv., and courtesy,^ Incivility; rudeness of 
ehaviour or language; ill manners; act of 
disrespect 

Be calm in aigulng: for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. G. Herbert, 

IMacourtahlp t (db-kdrt'ship), n. [Prefix 
dts, priv. , and courtship. ] W ant of respect 

Monsieur, we must not so much betray ourselves 
to discourtship, as to suffer you to be longer un- 
saluted. B, yonsoH. 

Biacoua (disk^is). a. [From L. discus,] 
Disc-shaped; discoid. See Discoid. 
Diaooyenant (dis-kuv^en-ant). v,t To dis- 
solve covenant with. 

Diaooyer (dis-kuv'er), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and cover [which see). ] 1. To uncover; to lay 
open to view ; to disclose ; to make visible ; 
hence, to show; to exhibit; to let be seen 
and known. • 

Go, draw aside the curuins, and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince. SJkab. 

A short time I hope will discover the generosity of 
his sentiments and convince you that my opinion of 
him has been more Just than yours. Goldsmith. 

The truth reveals Itself in proportion to our patience 
and knowledge, discovers ttsclf kindly to our plead- 
ing, and leads us, as it is discovered, into cleepcr 
truths. Buthin. 

2. To reveal; to make known; to tell. * Dis- 
cover . . . what cause that was.' Shak. 

Then, Joan, discover thine infirmity; 

That warranteth by law to be thy privilege. 

Shak. 

8. To espy; to have the first sight of; as, a 
man at the mast-head discovered land. 

When we had discovered Cyprus we left it on the 
left hand. Acts xxi. 3. 

4. To find out; to obtain the first knowledge 
of ; to come to the knowledge of something 
sought or before unknown; as, Columbus 
discovered the variation of the magnetic 
needle; we often discover our mistakes too 
late. 'Some to discover islands far away.' 
Shak. —6, To find out, as something con- 
cealed: to detect; as, we discovered the arti- 
fice; the thief, finding himself discovered, 
attempted to escape. —6. t To make anything 
cease to be a covering. 

The voice of Che Lord maketh the hinds to calve 
and discovereth the forests. Ps. xxix. 9. 

For Che greatness of thy iniquity are thy tklrisdis- 
covered and thy heels made bare. Jer. xiii. so. 

— Discover, Invent Both agree in simifying 
to find out; but we discover what before 
existed, though to us unknown: we invent 
what did not before exist. See INVENTIOM. 
Syn. To disclose, exhibit, show, manifest, 
reveal, communicate, impart, tell, eq;iy,flna 
out, detect. 

Maooyert (dis-kuydr), v.t To uncover; to 
unmask one's self. 'This done they diicoeer.* 
Decker, 

IMaeoyarabla (dis-kuv'4r-a-bn. a, 1 . That 
mi^ be discovered; that may be brought to 
lights seen, or exposed to view; that may be 
found out or made known; as, many minute 
animals are diseoveroMe only by the help of 
the microscope; the Scriptures reveal many 
thingi not dbooverdble by the light of rea- 
son.-*8. Apparent; exposed to view. 


Nothing discoverable in the lunar surface Is ever 
covered. BeMtl^f. 

IMaooyerer (dls-kuv^4r-4r), n. 1 . One who 
discovers; one who first sees or espies; one 
who finds out or first comes to the know- 
ledge of something. 'The discoverers and 
searchers of the land.' Sir W, Raleigh,-- 
2. t A scout ; an explorer. 

Send discoverers forth 

To know the numbers of our enemies. Shak. 
l>lacovert(di8-kuv'6rt),«. In totc.not covert; 
not within Uie bonds of matrimony; applied 
either to a woman who has never been mar- 
ried, or to a widow. 

l>iBOOveite,ta. [O.Fr.] Uncovered; naked; 
unprotected. 

An idcl man Is like to a place that hath no walles; 
thereas deviles may . . snoot at him discoverte by 
temptation on every side. Chaucer. 

DiaCOVeiture (dls-kuv'4rt-fir), n, [Fr. dd- 
coMvert, uncovered.] A state of being free 
from coverture; freedom of a woman from 
the coverture of a husband. 

DiBOOVary (dis-kuv'e-ri), n. 1. The action 
of disclosing to view, or bringing to light; 
as, by the discovery of a plot the public 
peace is preserved.— 2. The act of revealing; 
a midcing known; a declaration; as, a bank- 
rupt is bound to make a full discovery of 
his estate and effects. 

She dares not thereof make discovery. Shak, 
Then covenant and take oath 
To my discovery. Chapntan, 

8. The act of finding out or of bringing for 
the first time to sight or knowledge. 'Har- 
vey's discovery of the circulation of the 
blood.' Sir W. HamUton, ‘Territory ex- 
tended by a brilliant career of discovery and 
conquest.' Prescott — A The act of espying; 
first sight of. 

On the discovery of land I ordered the lead to be 
kept going. Capt, Thomas. 

6. That which is discovered, found out, or 
revealed; that which is first brought to 
ligh^ seen, or known; as, the properties of 
the magnet were an important discovery. 

In religion there have been many discoveries, but 
(in true religion, 1 mean) no inventions. 

Abp. Trench. 

6. In the drama, the unravelling of a plot, 
or the manner of unfolding the plot or fable 
of a comedy or tragedy.— 7. In taw, the act 
of revealing or disclosing any matter by a 
defendant m his answer to a bill of chan- 
cery.— /neentum,Durcopery. SeelNVXNTloN. 
Dlamraillet (dis-kra'dl), v.t [Prefix dis, 
and cradle.] To come forth from, or as 
, from a cradle; to emerge or originate. 

This airy appariUon first discradled 
From Toumay into Portugal. Ford, 

DlacrapBe (dlsltras). n. [Gr. die, double, and 
krasis, mixture.] A rare but vmuable ore of 
silver, consisting of antimony and silver. 
It occurs in hexagonal prisms, massive, dis- 
seminated or granular. It is found in meta- 
morphlc strata, alone or associated with 
other orea 

Diacaredit (dis-kred'it). n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and credit] 1. Want of credit or good re- 
putation; some degree of disgrace or re- 
proach; disesteem: applied to persons or 
things; as, frauds in manufactures bring 
them into discredit 

It Is the duty of every Christian to be concerned 
for the reputation or discredit his life may bring on 
his profession. RoBeri, 

2. Want of belief, trust, or confidence; dis- 
belief; as, later accounts have brought the 
story into discredit— B yb, Disesteem, dis- 
repute, dishonour, unbelief, disbelief, dis- 
trust. 

BlaeraiUt (dis-kred'itX v, t 1. To disbelieve; 
to give no credit to; not to credit or believe; 
as, the report Is discredited.— 2, To deprive 
of credit or good reputation; to make less 
reputable or nonourdtile; to bring into dis- 
esteem; to bring into some degree of dis- 
grace or into disrepute. 

He least discredits his travelt who returns the 
same man he went. tVotton, 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger lame. 

Far liefer than so much discredit him. Tennysou, 

8. To deprive of credibility; to destroy con- 
fidence or trust in. 

He had fram'd to himself m" ny decehrlng promises 
of life, which 1 have diecriditut to him, and now is 
he resolved to die. Shak. 

DiaoredltaUafdis-kred'i^^^ Tending 

to injure credit; injurious to reputation; 
dlsgraoeful; disreputable. 

This point Hume has laboured, with an art which 
la as discreditable in a historical work aa it would bo 
admirable In a forenalc addresa. MaemtUey, 


DlaoredttAbly (dia-kred'it-a-bli), adv. In a 
diacreditablo manner. 

Diaoreditor (dia-kred'it-^r), n. One who 
discredits. ^ 

IMacreet (dis-krdtQ, a. [Fr. discret, from L. 
discretus, pp. of discerno, to separate, dis- 
tinguish between, discern. Bee DISOKKN.] 

1. t Distinct; distinguishable. 

The waters* fall, with difference discreet. 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call. Spenser, 

2. Prudent; wise in avoiding errors or evil, 
and in selecting the best means to accom- 
plish a purpose; circumspect; cautious; 
wary; not rash. 

It is the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, 
nor the brave, who guides the conversaiion, and gives 
measures to society. Addison, 

A room in a sober, discreet family, who would not 
be averse to admit a sober, discreet, virtuous, frugal, 
reuuiar. good-natured man of a bad character. 

^ “ Hums. 

8. Civil; polite. [Scotch.] 

I caiina say 1 think it vera discreet o' you to keep 
pushing in before me in tliat way. Blackwood' s Mam, 

—Cautiom, Wary, Oireumopect, Prudent, 
Discreet See under Cautious. 

DlaereetlF (dis-krctll), adv. I’rudently; cir- 
cumspectly; cautiously; with nice judgment 
of what is best to be done or omitted. 

Poets lose half the praise they should have got. 

Could it be known what they discreetly blot, ifaller. 

Dtacreetneaa (dia-krfit'nes), n. The quality 
of lieing discreet; discretion. 

Discrepance, Diacrepanqr (dislcrepans or 
dis-krep'ans, dislcrep-au-si or dis-krep'an 
si), n. [L. discrepanXia, from disc repo, to 
give a different sound, to vary, to Jar— c/ur, 
and erepo, to creak. See Cukpitatk.] Dif- 
ference; disagreement; contrariety:- appli-* 
cable to facts or opinions. 

There is no real discrepancy between these two 
genealogies. Faber. 

Discrepant (dis'krep-ant or dis-krep'ant), a. 
Different; disagreeing; contrary; dissimilar. 

As our degrees are in order distant, 

So the degrees of our strengths are discrepant. 

ileytvood. 

Dlacrepantt (dis'krep-ant or dls-krep'ant), 
n. One who disagrees or dissents from 
another, especially in religious belief; a 
dissenter. 

If you persecute heretics or discrepants. they unite 
themselves as to a common defence, fer. Taylor, 

Dlacreta (dislcrst), a. [L. discretus. See 
Discreet.] 1 . Separate; distinct; disjunct. 

The parts arc not discrete or dissentany. Milton, 

2. Disjunctive; as, I resign my life, but not 
my honour, is a discrete proposition.— 3. In 
music, applied to a uioveinent in which 
each successive note varies considerably in 
pitch; opposed to concrete (which see). 'Dis- 
crete proportion, proportitm where tlie ratio 
of two or more pairs of numbers or quantities 
is the same, but there is not the same pro- 
portion between all the numbers; as, 
8 : 6 : : 8 : 16, 8 bearing the same proportion 
to a as 8 does to 16. But 3 Is not to 6 as 
6 to 8. It is thus opposed to continued or 
continual proportion; as, 8 : 6 : : 12 : 24.— A 
discrete quantity, a quantity which is not 
continued and joinoa together in its parts, 
as any number, since a number consists of 
units: opposed to continued quantity, as 
duration or extension. 

DlaCMtet (dislcrfit), v.t To Separate; to dis- 
continue. 

Wscr^onCdiB-kre'shon), n. FFr. discretion, 
ftrom L. ducretio, a separating; discretus, 
dtseemo. See Discreet. 1 I t Disjunction; 
TOparation. Mede. - 2. The quality of being 
discreet; prudence; that discernment which 
enables a person to judge critically of what 
Is correct and proper, united with cauUon; 
nice discernment and judgment, directed 
hy circumspection, and primarily regarding 
one B own conduct; sagacity; circumspec- 
tion; wariness; caution. 


Discretion Is the victor of the war, 

Valour the pupil. Massinger, 

The better part of valour is dUcreHon, Shak, 
The happiness of life depends on our discretion. 


8. Linmy or power of acting wiuiout other 
control tnan ones own juctement; as, ^e 
znanagement of affairs was left to the dis- 
Return of the prince; he is left to his own 
diseretum; hence, to surrender at discre- 
tion, is to surrender without stipulation or 
tenuA and commit one’s self entirely to the 
power of the conqueror. It Is a rule of the 
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cretion and according to law. This mle ii 
also fully Focoffnized in the law of Scotland. 
DisoretioiiarUv, Diacretloiially (dis-kre^ 
shon-a-rMI, dis-kre'shon-id-li), adv. At dis- 
cretion: according to discretion. 
DlscretionaxT, DiacretloiiaKdis-kre'shon 
a-ri, dis-kre'snon-alX a. Left to discretion 
unrestrained except by discretion or judg- 
ment; that is, to be directed or managed by 
discretion only. Thus, an ambassador at a 
foreign court is in certain cases invested 
with discretioTiary powers, to act according 
to circumstances. 

Dlscretiye (dis-krat'iv), a. [See DISCREET 
and Discrete.] i. Disjunctive; noting 
separation or opposition. *A discretive 
conceptualist* C^ridge, [Rare.]— 2. Sraa< 
rate; distinct. [Rare or obsolete.] Dia- 
cretive proposition^ in logic, a proposition 
which expresses some distinction, opposi 
tion, or variety, by means of h%U, though, 
yet, Ac.; as, travellers change their climate, 
hut not their temper; Job was patient, 
though hiB grief was great.— Dtsersf tee dig- 
tinction, in gram, a distinction implying 
opposition as well as ditference ; as, not a 
man, but a beast. 

IMscretiyely (dis-krat'iv-li), adv, Tn a dis- 
cretive manner. 

Discrlinlnable (dis-krim'in-a-blX a. That 
may be discriminated. Bailey. [Rare or 
obsolete. ] 

Dlscrlmlnal (dis-krimln-al), a. [L. dieerim- 
umUh, that serves to divide, from diaorinir 
ino. See DTSCRI.UINATE.] In palmiatry, a 
term applied to the lino marking the separ- 
ation between the hand and the arm, caJlec' 
also the Dragon* a-taU. 

*Dl8Crimixiate (<iis-krim'in-at), v.t. pret. A 
pp. diHcriminated; ppr. diacrimituatvnQ. [L. 
discrimino, discriminatum, to divide, distin- 
guish, from duterbnen, diaeriininia, that 
which separates or divides, from dis, asunder, 
and root kri, separation, knowledge, the 
same root ns cer in cerno. See Crime.] 1. To 
distinguish; to observe the difference be- 
tween; as, we may nmally diaeriminate true 
from false modesty. 

When a tirisoner first leaves his cell he cannot bear 
the light or day; he is unable to discriminate colours 
or recognize faces. Macaulay. 

2. To separate; to select; as, in the last 
Judgment the righteous will be diaerimin- 
ated from the wicked.— 3. Tp mark with 
notes of difference; to distinguish by some 
note or mark; as, we diacriminate animals 
by names, as nature has diacriminated them 
by different shapes and habits. 

In outward fashion . . . etiscriminated from all 
the nations of the earth. Hammond. I 

Dlscrixninate (dis-krim'in-&t), v.i. To 
make a difference or distinction; to observe 
or note a difference; to distinguish; as, in 
the application of law and the punishment 
of crimes the judge should diacriminate be- 
tween degrees of guilt; in judging of evi- 
dence, we should be careful to diacriminate 
lietween probability and slight presumption. 
DiBCriminate (dis-krim'in-&t), a. Distin- 
guished; having the difference marked. 

* No diacriminate sex.' Bacon. 
DUlcrin^liat6ly(diB-krim'in-&t-li),ade. Dis- 
tinctly; with minute distinction; particu- 
larly. 

DiscrtmlnateneaB (dis-krim'in-&t-nes), ti. 

Distinctness; marked difference. 
Dlscriminatiiig (dis-krimln-kt-ingX p. and 
a. 1 Separating; distinguishing; marking 
with notes of difference.— 2. Serving to dis- 
criminate; distinguishing; peculiar; charac- 
terized by peculiar differences; distinctive; 
as, the dtaeriminating doctrines of the 
gospel. 

Souls have no discriminatinjr hue, 

Alike important in their Maker's view. Cowper. 

3. That discriminates; able to make nice 
distinctions; as, a diacriminating mind. 

DlBCrlmlnatlOIl (dis-krim^in-B^shonX ti. 

1. The act of distinguishing; the act of 
making or observing a difference; distinc- 
tion; as, the diaoriminatUm between right 
and wrong.— 2. The faculty of distinguish- 
ing or discriminating; penetration; judg- 
ment; as, a man of nice diacriminaiwn. 

Their own desire of glory would so mingle wt^ 
what they esteemed the glory of Gock as to baffle 
their discriminatien. Miiman. 

3. The state of being discriminated, distin- 
guished, or set apaix. 

There is a reverence to be showed them cm the 
account of their discriminaiion from other ^aces, 
and separation for sacred uses. Smiingjloci. 

4. That wliich discriminates; mark of dis- 
tinction. 


Take heed of abetting any factions, or applying 
any public discriminations in matters of religion. 

Bp. Cauden. 

8rN. Discernment, penetration, clearness, 
acuteness, acumen, judgment, distinction. 
DiBOriinlnatlye(dis-krim'in-at-iv},a. l.That 
makes the mark of distinction; that const! 
tutes the mark of difference; characteristic, 
as, the diacriminative features of men.— 
2. That observes distinction. * DiaeriminO' 
tive Providence.' More. 

DlBcrimlnatlyely (dis-krim^in-fit-iv-11), adv. 
With discriminiwion or distinction. * Die- 
eriminatively uaed.* Mede. 

DlBcrlminator (dis-krim'in-at-Sr), n. Cm 
who discriminates. 

Discriminatory (dis-krim'in-a-t6-ri), a. 
Discriminative. 

Dlscrlxnlnoust (dis-krim'in-us), a. Hazard 
ous; critical; decisive. 

Any kind of spitting of blood Imports a very dis- 
criminous state. Harvey. 

Discrown (dis-kroun'), v.t. [Prefix dia, priv. 
and crown.] To deprive of a crown. 

The chief ^ 

Seems royal still, though with her head discrowned. 

Byron. 

Dlscubltory (di8-kaa>i-to-rl), a. [L.L. diaeu- 
bttoriua, from L. diacurnbo, to lie down, re- 
cline— tfw, and cubo, to lie down or lean. ] 
Leaning; inclining;fitted to a leaning posture. 
Dlsculpate (dis-kuTpat), v.t. pret. A pp. 
diaculpaUd; ppr. diaeulpating. [Prefix ata, 
priv., and L. eulpare, to blame, from culpa, 
a fault] To fi'ee from blame or fault; to 
exculpate; to excuse. 

How ha-st thou escaped from above? thou hast 
corrupted thy guards, and their lives shall answer it. 
My poverty, said the pe.isatit caliiiW, will disculpate 
tlicm. Horace IValpoce, 

DlBcnlXiatlon (dis-kul-pa'shon), n. Rxcul 
nation. 

Dlsculpatory (dis-kuPpa-to-ri), a. Tending 
to exculpate. 

DlSCUmDency (dis-kum'ben-siX n. [L. dts- 
eumJbena, ppr of diacumbo. See DiSCUBI- 
TORT.] The act of leaning at meat, accord- 
ing to the manner of the ancients. [Rare.] 

The Greeks and Romans used the custom of dis^ 
cumbemy at meals. Sir T. Browne. 

Dlscumlicr ( dis-kum 'b4r), v. L [Prefix dia, 
priv. , and cumber. ] To unburden; to throw 
off any tiling cumbersome; to disengage from 
any troublcssome weight or impediment: to 
disencumber. * His limbs diaeumber'd of the 
clinging vest.' Pope [Rare or obsolete.] 
Dlscurct (dis-kur'X v.t. [Contr. firom O.E. 
diacouere for diaeover.] To discover; to 
reveal. ' The plain truth unto me diacure. ' 

I Lydgate. I 

Dlsciurrentt (dls-kur'rent), a. [Prefix dia, 
nog. , and current. ] Not current 
DlBCVUTBlon (dis-kdr'shon), n. [L. diaeurro, 
to run different ways— c/is, apart, and eurro, 
to run.] 1. A running or rambling about— 

2. Rambling or desultory talk; expatiation. 

Because the word discourse is commonly taken for 
the coherence and consequence of words, 1 will, to 
avoid equivocation, caU it dtscursion. Hobbes. 

8. The act of discoursing or reasoning. 
Cderidge. 

IMBCarUBtt (dis-kdrs'istx n. [See DISCUR- 
SION.] A disputer. 

Great discursists were apt ... to dispute the 
prince's resolution and stir up the people. 

I. Addison. 

Dlacuralye (dts-k4rs1v), a. [Fr. diacuraif, 
from L. diffcursug. See DISCOURSE.] 1. Pass- 
ing rapidly from one subject to another; 
desultory; rambling; digressionaL 
Into these discursive notices we have allowed our- 
selves to enter. /V Quincy. 

2. Argumentative; reasoning; proceeding 
regularly from premises to consequences; 
rauonaL Sometimes written Diacouraive. 
Whence the soul 

Reason receives; and reason is her being. 
Discursive or intuitive. Milton. 

Dl80lir8lyBl7(dis-k4rs'lv-li},acfu. Argumen- 
tatively; inthe form of reasoning or argu- 
ment. 

DtsouralyeneBB (dls-kSrslv-nesX n. Range 
or gradation of argument. 

XMaeuTBory (dis-kSr'so-ri), a. Having the 
nature of discourse or reason; rational; 
argumentative. [Rare.] 

Here your Majesty will find . . . positive theolcwy 
with polemical, textual with discursory. Bp. HmU 

DlBOWBOB (dis-kfirs'us). n. [L] Ratiocina- 
tion; argumentation; discourse. 

DiBOOB (ais'kusX n. [L. See Dish and Disc.] 

1. A quoit; a piece of iron, copper, or stone, 
to be thrown in play, used by the ancients, 
See out Diboobolub.— 2. A disc (which see). 


DiBeaBB(dis-kusp»u. t. ILdiaculio, dUcuamm, 
to shake or strike asunder, break up, scat- 
ter, dissipate— dlls, asunder, and quatio, to 
shake, strike, drive.] 1. To shake or strike 
asunder; to hiwk up; to disperse; to scatter; 
to dissolve; to repel; as, to aiaeuaa a tumour. 
'Apomade. . . of virtue to discusa pimples.' 
Rambler. 

Consider the threefold cfiTect of Jupiter's trisulk, 
to burn, discuss, and terebrate. Sir T. Browne. 

2. t To shake off; to put away. 

All regard of shame she had discust. Spenser. 

3. To debate; to agitate by araument; 
to clear of objections and difnculties, 
with a view to find or illustrate truth; to 
sift; to examine by disputation; to venti- 
late; to reason on, for the purpose of sepa- 
rating truth from falsehood. 

We might discuss the Northern sin. 

Which made a selfish war begin. Tennyson, 

4. t To speak; to declare; to explain. 

Discuss unto me; art thou officer, 

Or art thou base, common, and popular? Skak. 
Discuss the same in French to him. ShaA. 

5. To make an end of. by eating or drinking; 
to consume; as, to diacuaa a fowl; to diacuaa 
a bottle of wine. [Colloq.]— 6. In Scota law, 
(a) to do diligence ag^nst a principal 
debtor, under any obligation, boiore pro- 
ceeding against his cautioner or cautioners, 
in a case where the parties were not bound 
jointly and severally. (6) To sue an heir 
for any debt due by his ancestor, In respect 
of the particular subject inherited, before 
proceeding against any of the other heirs; 
also, to do oiligence against an heir who 
has been burdened with a special debt, be- 
fore insisting against the heir-at-law. 

DlBCUBsable (dis-kus'a-bl), a. That may be 
discussed, debated, or reasoned about J. 

S. Mat. 

Di8CU88er(dis-kus'er),n. One who discusses; 
one who sifts or examines. 

DlBGllBBlon (dis-ku'shon), n. 1. The act or 
process of discussing, breaking up. or xe- 
solving; dispersion, as of a tumour, coagu- 
lated matter, and the like.— 2. Debate: dis- 
quisition; ilie agitation of a point or subject 
with a view to elicit truth; the treating of 
a subject by argument to clear it of diffi- 
culties and separate truth from falsehood. 

The nuthori^ of law and the security of property 
were found to be compatible with a liberty of dtscus» 
sioH and of individual action never before known. 

Macaulay. 

3. In Scots law, a technical term signifying 
the doing diligence against a prlncipiu 
debtor in a cautionary obligation before 
proceeding against the cautioners, or against 
an heir for a debt due by his ancestor in re- 
spect of the subject to which he has suc- 
ceeded before proceeding against tlie other 
heirs, Ac. See Discuss, 6. 

DisouBBioiial (dis-ku'shon-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to discussion. Edin. Rev. 
DiBCUBfllYa (dis-kus'iv), a. 1. Having the 
power to discuss, resolve, or diimerse tum- 
ours or coagulated matter.— 2. Uaving the 
power to settle orbring to a conclusion; de- 
terminative: decisive. * Unless the spirit of 
God comes in bjy its undeniable witness to 
silence all its objections, and to resolve all 
its doubts by a kind of peremptory and die- 
cuaaive voice.' Hopkins. 

DiscuBBlye (dis-kus'iv), n. A medicine that 
discusses; a discutient. 

Diacutient (dis-kfi'shentx a. [L. diacuHena, 

S ir. of diacutio. See DISCUSS.] Discussing; 

spersing morbid matter. 

Discutient (dis-kfi'shent), ?i. A medidne or 
application which disperses a tumour or any 
coagulated fluid in the body. 

Disdain (dis-dfin*), v.t. [O.Fr. deadaigner; 
Ft. didatqnar: It diadegnare, from L. dia, 

S riv., and dignor, to deem worthy, from 
ignua, worthy. See Deiqn.] To think 
unworthy; to deem worthless; to consider 
to be unworthy of notice, care, regard, 
esteem, or unworthy of one s character; to 
scorn; to contemn; to reject as unworthy 
of one's self; as, the man of elevated mind 
diadaina a mean aotlon; Goliath diadaimd 
David. 

Whose fkthers I would have disdained to set with 
the dogs of my flock. Job xxx. i. 

'TIs great, 'tis manly, to disdain disguise, youngs, 

Dlfidaln (dls-dSnO. v.i. To be flUed with 
scorn, anger, or mpatience; to be indig- 
nant 

Ajax, deprived of Achilles's armour, which he 
hoped Srom the soffiroge of the Greeks, disdains; 
an^ growing impatient of the injury, ra^th and runs 


gionson. 

IMidala (dla-dAnOk n. 1. A feeling of con 


oh, oAatn; dh, Sc. loch; g,go; ],/ob; h, It. ton; ng, aitig; ra, fSen; th. Ain; w, wig; wh, whig; ih, azure.— See KlT. 
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tempt, mingled with averalon, abhorrence, 
or indignation; the looking upon anything 
as beneath one; contempt; scorn. ^ IMde, 
hauglitineas, opinion and diadauh.* Shak. 
]low my soul Is moved with Just din/atM, 

^ou sought to prove how I could love, 

And niy disdain is my reply. Ttnnyson^ 

2. t State of being despised ; the state of 
feeling one's self disgraced; ignouiiiiy; dis- 
grace. 

They say he yesterday coped Hector in the battle 
niul struck him down, the disditiniswiX sliAtiic whereof 
hath ever since kept Hector fasting and waking. 

Shak, 

3. t That which is worthy of disdain. * Most 
loathsome, filthy, foul, and full of vile dw- 
dam.' Spemer. SYN. Scorn, sconifiiliiess, 
contempt, arrogance, haughtiness, jiride, 
superciliousness. 

DiBoalned (dis-dandO, p. and a. 1. Despised; 
contemned; scorned. -*2.1 Disdainful. 

Revenge the Jeering and disdain'd contemj^t 

Of this proud king. Shak, 

DifidainfUl (dis-daiiTul). a. Full of or ex- 
pressing disdain ; couteinptuous; scornful; 
haughty; indignant; ns, disdaUkfvl soul; a 
disdainful look. *A disdahlfid smile.' 
Gray, 

From these 

Turning disdain/ui to an equal good. Akenside, 

DiSdainltOly (dis-dunTuMi), ad v. Contemp- 
tuously; with scorn; in a haughty manner. 

DisdalnfalneBS (dis-dun'fuhne.^), n. Con- 
tempt; oonteinptuoiisiicss; haughty scorn. 
Disdaining (tiis-dau'ing), n. Contempt; 
scorn. 

Say her disdainin^s Justly must be grac'd 

With name of chast. Donne. 


Disdainous,! Disdeinoust (dis-dan^is), a. 
Disdainful. Chaucer, 

Dlsdalnouslyt (dia-dairus-li), ada. Disdain- 
fully. Bale, 

DindiapaBon (di8'di-a-pa"zon). n. [See Dia- 
pason.] In music, a compound concord in 
the quadruple ratio of 4 : 1 or 8 : 2. 

DdBeaBe (diz-ezo. n, [Prefix dis, piiv., and 
ease.] l.f Lack or absence of case; pain; 
uneasiness; distress; trouble; trial; discom- 
fort. 


All that night they past in great disease 
Till that the morning, bringing early light 
To guide men’s labours, brought them also ease. 

S/enser, 

Five days we do .Allot thee, for provisi<in 
To shield thee from diseases of the world. 

Shak. 

2. Any morbid state of the body generally, 
or of any particular organ or part of the 
body; tlie cause of pain or uneasiness; dis- 
temper; malady; sickness; disorder; any 
state of a living body in which the natural 
functions of the organs are interrupted or 
disturbed, either by defective or preter- 
natural action, without a disniption of 
parts by violence, wliich is called a wound. 
Diseases may be local, constitutional, spe- 
cific, idiopathic, symptomatic or sympa- 
thetic, periodical, acute, chronic, sporadic, 
epidemic, endemic, intercurrent, contagious 
or infectious, congenital, hereditary, ac- 
quired, sthenic, asthenic. The word Is also 
applied to the disorders of other animals, as 
well as to those of man; and to any de- 
rangement of the vegetative functions of 
plants. 

The shafts of disease shoot across our path in such 
a vjiriety of courses, that the iituiosphcre of human 
life is rlarkcncd by their number, and the escape of 
an individual becomes almost miraculous. 

Buckminster, 


3. Any disorder, or depraved condition or 
element, moral, mental, social, political, 
«&c. 


An*t please you, it is the disease of not listening, 
the malady of not marking, that I am troubled 
withaL Shak, 


Though all afflictions are evils in themselves, yet 
they are good for us, because they discover to us our 
disease and tend to our cure. Tillotson. 


The instability, injustice, and confusion introduced 
into the public councils have, in truth, been the 
mortal diseases under which popular governments 
have everywhere perished. Madison. 

Stn. Distemper, ailment, malady, disorder, 
sickness, illness^ indisposition, complaint, 
infirmity. 

DlBMBet (diz-er/X v.t. To pain; to midee 
uneasy; to distress. 

His double burden did him sore disease, Spenser, 
Though great light be insufferable to the eyes, yet 
the highest degree of darkness does not at all dis* 
ease them. Locke, 


DlaeaMd (dIz-Bzd'X F* and a, 1. 1 111 at ease. 

Would on her own palfrey him have eased. 

For pitty of his dame whom she saw so diseased, 

Spenser, 

2. Having the vital f auctions deranged; af- 


fected or afflicted with disease; disordered; 
deranged; distempered; sick. 

He was diseased in body and mind. Macaulay, 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions. Shak, 

DlBeaBBilneBB (diz-fiz'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being diseased; a morbid state; sickness. 
DlBeaMfUl (diz-^zTql), a. 1. Abounding 
with disease; producing disease; as, a dis- 
easttful climate.— 2. Occasioning uneasiness; 
troublesome. Bacon. 

DlBeasefulneBB (dJz-czTql-nosX n. State of 
being diseasoful; trouble; tiial. Sir J\ Sid- 
ney. 

DiseaBement (dlz-^z^mont), n. Uneasiness; 
iiiconvenienco. 

Dlsedge (dis-eJO. v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
edye.] To depHve of an edge; to blunt; to 
make dull [Hare.] 

Served a little to dised^e 
The sharpness of the pain about her heart. 

‘Penny son. 

DlBediftrt (dis-ed'i-fl), v.t. [Prefix dis, neg., 
and edify, J To fall of edifying. Warhurton. 
DisemDUk (dls-ein-bark^), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and embark.] To land; to dcbnrk; to 
remove from onboard a ship to the land; to 
put on shore: applied particularly to the 
landing of troops and munitions of war; as, 
the general disembarked the troops at sun- 
rise. 

Go to the bay and disembark my coffers. Shak. 

DlBembark(dls-em-b%rkO> V.i, To land; to 
debark; to <iuit a sliip tor residence or ac- 
tion oil shore. 

There is a report current to the effect that the next 
division will not disembark at Malm. 

//'. //. Russell, 

DlBembarkatton (di8-cm'bkrk-a''shon), n. 
The act of disembarking. 

Dlsembarkmexit (dis-cm-biirk'ment), ti. 
The act of disembarking. 

DlsembaxTaBB (dis-em-Wras), v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and embarrass.] To free from 
embarrassment or perplexity; to deal*; to 
extricate. 

We have disembarrassed it of all the intricacy 
which arose from the different forms of declension, 
of which the Romans hadiio fewer than five. Blair. 

DiBexnbarraBBment (dis-em-ba'ras-ment), 
n. The act of extricating from per])lexity. 
DlBembay (dis-em-baO, V. t (Prefix dis, priv. , 
and embay, J To navigate clear out of a bay. 
DiBembelllBh (dis-em-berisliX v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and embellish.] To deprive of 
embellisbmeut. Carlyle. 

DlBembltter (dis-em-bit^tdr), v. t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and e^nbitter.] To free from bit- 
terness; to clear from acrimony; to render 
* sweet or pleasant 

Encourage such innocent amusements as may diS' 
embitter the minds of men. Addison. 

DiBemlKNUed (dis-em-bo'did), a. L Di- 
vested of the body. 

How shall 1 know thee in the sphere that keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dcadT Bryant. 

2. Discharged from military incorporation. 
DlBembOdUinent ( dis - em- bo * di - ment ), n. 

1. The act of disembodying.— 2. The condi- 
tion of being disembodied. 

DlBembody ( d is-em-bo'dl }, v. t [Prefix dis, 
priv,, and embody.] 1. To divest of body; 
to free from flesh.— 2. To discharge from 
military incorporation; as, the militia was 
disembodied. 

Disembogue (dls-em-Mg'), v.t pret A pp. 
disembogued; ppr. disemboguing. [Prefix 
dis, and embogue. See Kmbooub. ] To pour 
out or discharge at the mouth, as a stream; 
to vent; to discharge into the ocean or a 
lake. 

Rolling down the steep Tlmavus raves. 

And through nine channels disembogues his waves. 

Addison* 

DlBembOgue (dls-em-bog^, v.i. 1. To flow 
out, as at the mouth; to become discharged; 
to gain a vent: as, innumerable rivers dis- 
embogue into the ocean. 

Volcanoes bellow ere they disembogue. Young, 

2. Naut to pass across, or out of the mouth 
of a river, gulf, or bay. as a ship. 

DlBembogoemant (dis-em-bi^mentX n. 
Discharge of waters into the ocean or a 
lake. 

DliembOBOm (dls-em-b5'zumX v.t [Prefix 
dU, piiv., and emJbosom.] To separate from 
the bosom. 

UninJur'd from our praise can He escape. 

Who. disembosom'd from the Father, bows 
The heaven of heavens, to kiss the distant earth. 

Young. 

DiBfimbOWdl (dis-em-bou'el), v.t pret. A 
pp. disgmboweUed ; ppr. aiaembowelling. 
[Prefix dis, priv., and embowel.] 1, To de- 
prive of the Dowels or of parts analogous to 


F&te, fkr, fat, fgll; mB, met, hBr; 


pine, pin; “nfite, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bgll; 


the liowels; to eviscerate. — 2. To take or 
draw from the bowels, as the web of a spider. 
‘Disembowelled web.' Philips, 

Dlsembowered (dis-em-bou^Brd), a. Re- 
moved from a bower, or deprived of a 
bower. 

DlBOmbrangle t (dis-em-brang'gl), V t [Dis, 
priv., em tor en, verb-foi*ming prefix, and 
orangle.] To free from litigation; to free 
from dispute, squabbling, and quarrelling. 

For God's sake disembrangle these matters, that 
1 may be at ease to mind my own affairs. 

Bp. Berkeley. 

DlBOmbroU ( dls-em-broi F X v. t. [i’refix dis, 
pHv., and e7nbroil.] To disentangle; t<» fi*ee 
from peiplexity; to extricate from confu- 
sion. Addiso7i. 

DlBemploy (dis-em-ploi'X v.t [Prefix dis, 
neg., and employ.] To throw out of em- 
ploy meut; to relieve or dismiss from busi- 
ness. 

If personal dcfailance be thought reasonable to dis- 
employ the whole calling, then neither clergy nor 
laity should ever serve a prince. yer. Taylor. 

DlB6nable(dis-eu-a^blX v.t [Prefix dw, priv., 
and enable.] To deprive of power, natural 
or moral; to disable; to deprive of ability or 
means. 

The sight of it may d.Amp me and duenable me to 
speak. State Trials. 

Disenamoured (dis-en-anFBrdX p. and a. 
[Prefix dis, priv., and emmoured.] Freed 
from the bonds of love. 'Don Quixote dis- 
enamoured of Dulcinca del Toboso.' Sket 
ton. 

DiBenchant (dis-en-chant'), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and enchant] To free from endiaiit 
ment; to deliver from the power of clianiis 
or spells; to free from fascination or delu- 
sion. 

Haste to thy work; a noble stroke or two 

Etuis all the chariiis, and disenchants the grove. 

Dry den. 

DlBenchanter (dis-en-chant'^rX n. He who 
or that which diseiiebants. 
DiBenchailtment (dis-en-ehant'mentx o. 
Act of disenchanting, or state of being dis- 
enchanted. 

DiBeucharm [dis en-channO» v. t. | Prefix dis, 

? riv., en, verb-forming prefix, and charm.] 
o free from incantation; to disenchant. 

Fear of sin had disenchartned him, and caused him 
to take care lest he lose the substance out ni greedi- 
ness to possess the shadow. ^cr. Taylor, 

DiBencreBe,t n. [Dia, priv., and O.K. en- 
crese, E. increase.] Diminution. Chaucer. 
Disencrese,! r.i. [Fr.J To decrease. Chau- 
cer. 

DlBencumber (dis-en-kum^r), V. t. f P]*cfix 
dis, piiv., and encumber. ] To free from oii- 
cunibranco; to deliver from clogs and im- 
pediments; to disburden; ns, to disenevm- 
oer troops of their baggage; to disencumber 
the mind of its cares and griefs; to disen- 
cumber the estate of debt. 


Hre dim night had disencumbered Heaven. 

.^ftllon, 

I have disencumbered myself from rhyme, 

Dry den. 

DlBeneumbrance (dis-en-kun/brans). n. 
freedom or deliverance from encumbrance 
or anything burdensome or troublesfune; 
release from debt; as, the disencianbrance 
of an estate. 

DiBendOW (dls-en-douO, v.t [Prefix dis, 
neg., and endow.] To deprive of an endow- 
ment or endowments, as a church or other 
institution. 

DlBendOWment (dls-en-dou^mentx n. The 
act of depriving or divesting of an endow- 
ment or cinlowments. 

DlBOnfranclliBe (dls-en-fran'chlzX v. t [Pre- 
fix dis, priv,, and enfranchise.] To deprive 
of privileges or rights; to uisfranchise. 

DiBonfirancdilBement (dis-en-fran'chlz- 
nientX n. The act of disenfranchising; dis- 
franchisement. 

DlBengage (dis-en-g&JO, v.t pret. A pp. dis- 
engaged; ppr. disengaging. [Prefix priv., 
and engage.] 1. To separate, as a subslnnce 
from anything with which it is in union: to 
free; to loose; to liberate; as, to disengage a 
metal from extraneous substances. 


Caloric and light must be disengaged during the 
process. Lavoisier. 

2. To separate from that to which one ad- 
heres or is attached; as, to disengage a man 
from a party.— 8. To disentangle; to extri- 
cate; to clear from Impediments, difflculties, 
or perplexities; as, to disengage one from 
broils or controversies.— 4. To detach; to 
i^thdraw; to wean; as, to disengage the 
heart or affections from early pursuits-— 
5. To free from anything that commands 
the mind or employs the attention; as, to 


oil, pound; ti, So. abune; y, So. fey. 
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dtnengage the mind from study; to duieiigagc 
one's self from business. To release or 
liberate from a promise or obligatiod; to se 
free by dissolving an enffa^ement; as, th< 
men who were enlisted are now disengaged. 
the lady who had promised to give her hand 
in marriage is disengaged. — Syn. To sopai'ate, 
liberate, free, loose, extricate, clear, disen- 
tangle, detach, withdraw, wean. 
DlBeac^e (dis-en-gaJO. v.i. To withdraw 
one’s sell; to set one’s self free; to withdraw 
one’s affections; to release one’s self from 
any engagement. ‘To disengage from the 
world.' Collier, 

I'roiii a friend's grave how soon we 

VOHttJj'. 

Disengaged (dls-en-gajd), p. and a. l. Se- 
parated; detached; sot free; released; dis- 
joined; disentangled.— 2. Vacant; being at 
leisure; not particularly occupied; not hav- 
ing the attention confined to a particular 
object.— 3. Expressive of freedom from care 
or attention; easy. 

Everything he says must be in a free and 
gained m.iniicr. Spectator. 

Disengagedness (dis-cn-gaj'ed-nes), n. 

1. Tile quality or state of being disengaged; 
freedom from connection; disjunction. — 

2. Freedom from care or attention. 
Disengagement (dis-en-gaj'ment), n. 1. The 

ai:t or processor disengaging or setting free; 
separation; extrication. 

1 1 is easy to render this disengagement of caloric 
and light evident to the .senses. Lavoisier 

2. Tlio state of being disengaged or set free. 

The disengagement of the spirit is to be studied 
and intended. Montagu 

• 3. Liberation or release from obligation.— 
4. Krocdoin from engrossing occupation; 
vacancy; leisure. 

Disengagement is absolutely necessary to enjoy* 
meat. Rp. Butter. 

Disennoble (dis-Gn-no'bl), ^.t. ri'refix dis, 
priv., and ennoble.] To deprive of title or of 
that which ennobles; to render ignoble; to 
degrade. 

An unwfirtliy behaviour degrades and disennobles 
a mail in the eye of the worlcT Guardian, 

Disenroll, Disenrol (dis-en-rOlO, v.t [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and enrol.] To erase from a 
roll or list. 

Disensaalty f (dis-en-san'i-tl), n. [Prefix dis, 
jirlv., en, in, and sanity.] Insanity; folly. 

What tediosity and disensantfy 

Is here among youT Beau. &• Ft, 

Dlsenalavet (dls-en-slavOi v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and e?islave.] To free from bondage. 

Thc^ expected such an one os should disenstaz/e 
them from the Roman yoke. South. 

Disentangle (dlsen-tang'gl), v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and entangle.] 1. To unravel; to 
untwist; to loose, separate, or disconnect 
from being interwoven or united without 
order; as, to disentangle net-work; to dis- 
entangle a skein of yam. -" 2. To free; to 
extricate from perplexity; to disengage from 
complications; to set free; to separate; as, 
to disentangle one’s self from business, from 
political affairs, or from the cares and temp- 
tations of life. ‘To disentangle truth from 
error.' D. Stewart To unravel, un- 
twist, loosen, extricate, disembarrass, disem- 
broil, clear, disengage, separate. 
Disantanglement (dis-en-tang'gl-menty n. 
Act of disentangling; freedom from diffl- 
culty. 

DlBenter(dis-en-t6rO, v.f. Aame as Disinter. 
Disenthrall (dis-en-thrslO, v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv. ,ainl enthrall. 1 To liberate from slavery, 
bontlage, or servitude; to free or rescue from 
oppression. 

Ill fitraits ami In distress 

Thou didst me disenthrall, Milton, 

Disenthralment (dis-en-thrsl'ment), n. 
Liberation from liondage; emancipation from 
slavery. 

Disentitironef (dls-on-thrbno, v.t [Prefix 
dis, pHv., and enthrone.] To dethrone; to 
depose from sovereign authority. 

To disenthrone the King of Heaven 
We war. Milton. 

Disentitle (dls-en-trtl) v, t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and entitle.] To deprive of title or claim. 
[Rare.] 

Every ordinary offence does not disentitle a son to 
the love of hi$ father. South 

Disentomb (dis-en-tbm^), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and entamA.] To take out of a tomb; 
to disinter. 

DieentraiAi Diaentr^^ v.t 

[Prefix dis, priv., and sntraH] To deprive 
of the entrails or bowels; to disembowel ; 
to draw forth. 


All the while the disentrayled blood 
Adowne their sides like little rivers stremed. 

Spenser. 

Diaentrance (dis-en-transO, V. t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and entrance.] To awaken from a 
trance or from deep sleep; to arouse from a 
reverie; to free from a clelusion. 

Ralpho, by this time diseftlrane^d. 

Upon his bum himself advanced. Hudibras. 

Diaentwine (dls-en-twfnO, v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and entwine.] To free from the state 
of being twined or twisted; to untwine; to 
untwist. Shelley. 

Diaert (dls-^rto, Vt. [L. diserttis, eloquent, 
from dis, and sera, to connect.] Elociuent. 
[Rare.] 

Di8eBperaimce,t n. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
Fr. espirance, hope.] Despair. 

Send me such penance 
As liketh thee, but from me disesj^rauure, 

Chaucer. 

Diaeapouae t (dis-es-pouzO. v.t. [Prefix 
priv., and espouse.] To separate after es- 
pousal or plighted faith; to divorce. 

Rage 

Of Turnus for Lavinia disespoused. Milton. 

Diseatabllah (diB-es-tabMlsh), v.t. [ib'efix 
dis, priv., and establish.] 1. To remove from 
establishment; to cause to cease to be esta- 
blished; specifically, to withdraw, as a 
church, frqm its connection with the state. 
2. t To unsettle; to break up. 
Diseatablishmexit (diB-es-taiyii8h-ment),n. 
The act of depriving, or the condition of 
being deprived, of the position and privi- 
leges of an established body; specifically, 
the act of withilrawing a church from its 
connection with the state. 

The earnest and active attention of the Society is 
directed to procure not only the repeal of the 
phemy laws, * as a special matter anecting Its mem- 
bers/ and the disestablishment and dist-iidowment of 
all State Churches, but also the re<li.stribution of real 
and personal pro|)erty, the r^ulation of w.ages, and 
the smoUtion of the House of Lords. Sat. Bev, 

Disesteem (dis-es-t^mO* n. [Prefix dis, neg., 
and esteem.] Want of esteem; slight dislike; 
disregard. 

They go on in opposition to general disesteem. 

Tatler. 

Disesteem (dis-es-temO* v.t. l. To dislike in 
a moderate degree; to consider with disre- 
gard, disapprobation, dislike, or slight con- 
tempt; to slight. 

But If this sacred gift you disesteem. Denham. 

2.t To bring into ilisrepute or disfavour; to 
lower in esteem or estimation ; to detract 
from the worth of. 

Wliat fables have you vexed, what truth redeemed. 
Antiquities searched, opinion.s disesteemedf . 

B. yonson. 

Disestlmationt (dis-cs'ti-ma"shon), n. Dis- 
esteeni; bad repute. 

Three kinds of contempt; disestimation, disap- 
pointment, calumny. Bp. Reynolds. 

Disexerdset (dis-eks'^r-8lz),t\f. [Prefix dtw, 
priv., and exercise.] To deprive of exercise; 
to cease to use. ' By disexerdsing our abili- 
ties,' Miltmi. 

Disfancy t (dis-fan'sD, v.t. [Prefix dis, neg., 
and fancy. ] Not to fancy; not to be pleased 
with; to dislike. 

Those are titles that every m.^ will apfily a.s he 
lists, the one to himself and his adherents, the other 
to all others that he dv^anciss. Hammond, 

Dlsftudllont (dis-fa'shon), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and fashion.] To put out of faslilon 
or shape; to disfirare. ‘It (gluttony) . . . 
ditfashioneth the body,' Sir T. More. 
DiulSYOlir (dis-fa'v6r), n. (Prefix dis, neg., 
and/avotir.J 1. Dislike; slight displeasure; 
discountenance; unfavourable regard; dis- 
esteoin; as, the conduct of the minister in- 
curred the disfavour of his sovereign. 

Those same mlsilecds have raised an energetic 
sentiment of d i^avour sgi\\nst its ally. Gladstone. 

2. A state of unacceptableness; a state in 
which one is not esteemed or favoured or 
not patronized, promoted, or befriended: 
as, to be in disfavour at court— 3. An ill or 
disobliging act ; an unkindness; as, no gen- 
erous man will do a disfavour to the mean- 
est of his speciea 

He might dispense favours and di^affours. 

Clarefidon, 

-—To speak, insinuate, in disfavour of 
a person, to speak, insinuate, &c., to his dis- 
advantage, and with the view of putting him 
out of favour; to speak, insinuate, Ac., un- 
favourably of him. 

Those enemies of J o^ph insinuated to her a thou- 
.ind things •'« his disfavour. Fielding. 

Dlfifitvour (dis-fii'v6r), v.t To discounte- 
nance; to withdraw or withhold from one 
favour, friendship, or support; to check 


or oppose by disappixibation. ‘ Countenanced 
or dufavoured according as they obey.* 
Sw^t 

DiBiaTOuraUe (dis-faV^r-a-bl). a. Unfa- 
vourable. * Fortune disfavotirable.* Stow. 
Disfiivoiirably (dis-fa'v6r-a-bli), adv. Un- 
favourably. Mountague. 

DlBfiEiyoiirer (dis-fa'v^r-^r), n. One who 
discountenances. 

Disfeature (dis-fe'tur), v.t pret. A pp. dis- 
featured; ppr. disfeaturing. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and feature. ] To deprive of features; 
to disfigure. 

Disfiguration (dis-fi^gfir-k^'shon), n. [See 
DiSFiauRS.] 1. The act of disfiguring or 
marring external form; defacement.— 2. The 
state of being disfigured; disfigurement; de- 
fiirmlty. 

Disfigure (dis-fl'gfir), v.t pret. A pp. dis- 
figured; ppr. disfiguring. [Prefix dta, priv., 
and figure. ] To cliange to a worse form; to 
mar the external figure of ; to impair the 
shape or form of; to injure the beauty, 
symmetry, or excellence of; to deface; to 
deform. ‘ Disfiguring not God’s likeness but 
their own.' Milton.— To deface, de- 
form, mar, injure. 

Disfiiniret (dis-fl'gur), n. Deformity. Chau- 
cer. 

Dififijflniremettt(dls-fi'gfir-ment),n. l.Theact 
of msflguring or state of being disfigured; 
change of external form to the worse. 

‘ Their foul disfigurement ' Milton. —2. That 
wliich disfigures. 

Uncommon expressions . . . are a disfigurement 
rather than any embellishment of discourse. Hmnt. 

Disfigurer (dis-fi'gur-^r), n. One who dis- 
figures. 

Disfiesh (dis-fiesh'), v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
sxiil fiesh.] To deprive of flesh; to render 
less obese. Skelton. 

Disforest (dis-fo'rest), v.t Same as Disaf- 
forest 

Disfranchise (dis-fran'chiz), v.t pret. A pp. 
disfranchised; ppr. disfranchising. [Prefix 
dis, priv. , and /ranch ise, ] To deprive of tlie 
rights and privileges of a free citizen; to 
deprive of chartered rights and immunities; 
to deprive of any franchise, as of the right 
of voting in elections, Ac. 
Disfiranchisement (dis-fran'ehiz-ment), n. 
The act of disfranchising, or state of being 
disfranchised; deprivation of the privileges 
of a free citizen, or of some particular im- 
munity. 

Dlsfriiurt (dis-fri'^r), v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and /ruir.j To depose from being a friar; 
to divest of the office and privileges of a 
friar; to unfrock. Sir T. More. 

Dlsftixnlsll (dis-f^r'ulBh), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and /urnish.] To deprive of furni- 
ture; to strip of apparatus^ habiliments, or 
equipage; to divest. 

I am a thing obscure, di^urnish'd of 

All merit. Massinger. 

Dlsgaget (dls-gajO, v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
ana gage.] To free, relieve, or release 
from pledge or pawn; to redeem. 

He taketh those who had liever lay to gage and 
p.'iwn their goods, and remain tinder the burden of 
usury, than to sell up all and disgage Uicmselves at 
once. Holland. 

Dlsgallantt (dis-gaHant), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and gallant] To strip or divest of 
gallantry or courage. 

Sir, let not this discountenance or disgaUant you 
a whit; you must not sink under the Srsit disaster. 

B. yonson. 

Dtflgaxland t (dis-ghrland), v. t [ Prefix dis, 
priv. , and garland.] To divest of a garland. 
Forsake thy pipe, a sceptre take to thee, 

Thy locks disgariand. Drummond. 

Di8|jBarni8h (dis-ghrinish). v.t [Prefix dis, 
prfv,, and garnish.] 1. To divest of garni- 
ture or ornaments. ‘Not disgamished nor 
unprovided of the same.* Bp. //oU.— 2. To 
deprive of a garrison, guns,* and military 
apparatus; to degamish. 

DiwaiTlBOn (dis-ga'ri-son), v. t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and garrison.] To deprive of a garri- 
son. 

DlBgavel (dis-gaVel), v.t pret. A pp. dis- 
gaveUed; ppr. disgavelUng. [See Gavel- 
kind.] In law, to take away the tenure of 
gavel-kind fri>m: said of lands. 

DlSgestt (dls-Jest'), v.t To digest. Bacon. 
Diigestlont (dis-Jest'yonX n. Digestion. 
Bacon. 

Dlttglorlfjr (dis-glfi'ri-fl), v.t. [Prefix di9, 
pnv., glorify.] To deprive of glory; to 
treat with Indigmty. [Very rare. ] 

So Dagon shall be magnified, and God. 

BesidA whom is no Cm. compar'd with idols. 

Shall be disglortfied, bUsphriii'd, and had in scorn. 

Milton. 
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DlSfflory t (iHa-fflo'ri), n. [Prefix diVf. priv., 
and glory.] Deprivation of glory; dis- 
honour. ‘To the diiiglory of God*s name.* 
Northbrooke. 

Disgorge (di8-gOTj0,vf. prot. dtpp. disgorged; 
ppr. disgorging: [O.Fr. desgorger, to vomit; 
Fr. digerger, to clear— L. die, from, and porpe, 
the throat. See Gorge. J 1. To eject or 
discharge from, or as from, the stomach, 
throat, or mouth; to vomit; to dischnrge: 
to give up. ‘To see his heaving breast 
disgorge the briny draught* Dry den. 

The deep-drawing barks do there dis^art'e 
Their warlike fraiightage. Shak. 

2. To throw out with violence; to discharge 
violently; as, volcanoes disgorge streams of 
burning lava, ashes, and stones. 

Four infernal rivers, that dtsx^orffe 
Into the burning lake their baleful streams. 

Jirfiiton. 

3. To yield, as what has been taken wrong- 
fully; to give up; to surrender; as, to disgorge 
his ill-gotten gains. 

Disgorgement (dis-gorj'ment), n. The act 
of disgorging. ‘Loathsome di^orgements 
of their wicked blasphemies.* Bp. llall. 
Dlsgospelt (di8-gos*pel), v. i. [ Prefix die, priv. , 
anu gospel] To bo Inconsistent with the 
precepts or doctrines of the gospel; to per- 
vert or abuse the gospel. Milton. 

Disgrace (dis-gras*), n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and greyne. ] 1. A state of being out of favour; 
disfavour; disesteem; as, the minister re- 
tired from court in disgrace.— 2. State of 
ignominy; dishonour; shame. 

Thrse old phcafuint lords, 

Who had mildew'd in their thousands, doing nothing 
Since Egbert — why, the greater their diszf^acet 

' Ten Hy sou. 

3. Cause of shame; as, every vice is a dis- 
grace to a rational being. 

And is it not a foul disgrace 

To lose tile boitsprit of thy facet Baynard. 

4. t Want of grace of person; physical de- 
formity;— 

Their f.iccs 

Most foule and filthie were, their garments yet, 
Being all r;Mf'd and tatterVl, their disgraces 
Did much the tiiore augment. Spenser. 

5. t Act of uiikindness. 

The interchiinge continually of favours and dt's^ 
graces. Bacon. 

Syn. Disfavour, disesteem, opprobrium, re- 
proach, discredit, disparagement, ignominy, 
dishonour, shame, infamy. 

Disgrace (dia-grasO, v, t. pret.App.disgraced; 
ppr. disgracing. 1. To put out of favour; 
to dismiss with dishonour. ' batterers of 
the disgraced minister.* Macaulay. ^2. To 
treat ignominiously; to do disfavour to; to 
bring shame or reproach on; to sink in 
esteem or estimation; to dishonour. 

Shall heap with honours him they now disgrace. 

Pope. 

ills ignorance disgraced him. yoknson. 

3. t To revile; to upbraid; to heap reproaches 
upon. 

The goddess wroth ’gan foully her disgrace. 

Spenser. 

Syn. To degrade, humiliate, humble, dis- 
parage, defame, dishonour. 

Dlagnceful (dis-gras'fgl), a. Shameful; re- 
proachful; dishonourable; procuring shame; 
sinking reputation. 

To retire behind tlieir chariots was as little 
grare/ul then, .is it is now to alight from one’s horse 
111 a battle. Pope. 

DlBgracefolly (dis-grasTuMI), adv. In a 
disgraceful manner; with disgrace; as, the 
troops fled disgracefully. 

The senate liave cast you forth disgracehUty. 

B, yonson, 

SYN. Shamefully, ignominiously, dishonour- 
ably, basely, vilely. 

Dla^eeftOnesa (dls-gras'fnl-neBX n. Ig- 
nominy; shamefulness. 

Diagracer (dis-gras'^r), n. One who or that 
which dis^aces, or exposes to disgrace; one 
who or that which brings Into disgrace, 
shame, or contempt. 

Diagradonat (dis-gr&'shus), a. [Prefix dU, 
neg. , and gracious. ] Ungracious; unpleasing. 

* If I be so disgraeious in your sight.' Shak. 
Diagradvet (dis-grasav), a. Tending to 
disgrace. * Every disgraeive word which he 
hears is spoken of him.' Feltham. 
Dlagnulatlon (dfs-gra-da'shon), n. In Scots 
law, degra<lation ; deposition; specifically, 
the stripping of a person of a dignity or de- 
gree of honour, and taking away the title, 
badge, and privileges thereof. 

Dlagndat (dis-gr&dO, V.e. To degrade. 
Foxe. 

Dlagregatet (dls'gra-g&t), v.t. [L. disgrego. 
disgregatum, to separate -die, asunder, and 


grex, gregis, a flock.] To separate; to dis- 
perse. 

DiagulM (dis-glzO, v.t. pret A pp. disguised; 
ppr. disguisiiuj. [O.Fr. desgu%ser^ to coun- 
terfeit or put a false coat or gloss on; Fr. 
ddguiser— prefix dis, and guise, way, fancy, 
manner. See Guise.] l. To conceal the 
guise or appearance of by on unusual habit 
or mask. 

Bunyan was forced to disguise himself .is a wag 
goner. Afacanlt^y. 

2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; t 
cloak by a false show, by false language, oi 
an artificial manner; as, to disguise anger, 
sentiments, or intentions 

They igtrce in another respect, as well as in style, 
All are either ruins, or fragments disguised by resto 
ration. Rutkin. 

3. To disfigure; to alter the form of. 

They s.iw the faces, which too well they knew. 

Though then disguised in death. Dryden. 

4. To change in mannera or behaviour by 
the use of spirituous liquor; to intoxicate. 

I have just left the right worshipful, and his myr< 
inidons, nbout a sneaker of Sve gallons; the whole 
magistracy was pretty well disguised before I gave 
them the slip. Spectator. 

It is most absurdly said of .iny man that he is dis- 
gnised in liquor; for, on the contrary, tiio<.t men :tre 
disgui.sed by sobriety. . . . and it is when they are 
drinking that iiieit display tlieiiiselvcs in their cum- 
plexion of character. De Qmncey, 

— Conceal, Hide, Disguise, Secrete. See 
under Conceal. 

Dlvulse (dis-gIzO. n. 1. A counterfeit habit; 
a dress intended to conceal the person who 
wears it; as. by the laws of England persons 
doing unlawful acts In disguise are subjected 
to heavv penalties, and m some cases de- 
clared felons. — 2. A false appearance ; a 
counterfeit show; artificial or assumed lan- 
guage or appearance intended to deceive; 
as, a treacherous design is often concealed 
under the disguise of great candour. 

Prai.se undeserved is scandal in disguise. Pope. 

3. (Change of manners and behaviour by 
drink; intoxication. [Colloci.] 

You see we’ve burnt our cheeks; anti mine own 
tongue 

Splits what it speaks: the wild disguise hath almost 
Antickt us. Spenser. 

4. t A masque; an interlude. '(He) that 
made disguises for the king's sons.* B. Jon- 
son. 

0. what a mask was there, what a disguise / Milton. 

Diwalfledly (dis-giz*cd-]l), ado. With dis- 
guise. 

DisgulBedness (dis-giz'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being disguised. Bp. Hall. [Rare.] 
DlSgUlBementt (dis-giz^ment), n. Act of 
tUsguising; dress of concealment; false ap- 
pearance. Spenser. 

JHiniaer (dis-glz'dr), n. I. One who con- 
cerns another by a disguise; a disflgurer. 
‘Death's a great duiTiiitfer.* Shak.— 2. One 
who assumes a disguise. ‘ You are a very 
dexterous disguiser/ Swift. 

DlBflnzlBillg (ms-gi//lngX n. 1. The act of 
giving a false appearance. —‘2. Theatrical 
mummery or maucing. 

At such a time 

As Christmas, when disguising is o' foot. B. yonson. 

DlBgast (dis-^tO, n. [O.Fr. demount; Fr. 
df^goitt, fromL. dis, priv., andgustus, taste.] 

1. Disrelish: distaste; aversion to the taste 
of food or drink; an unpleasant sensation ex- 
cited in the organs of taste by something 
disagreeable, and when extreme pi-oducing 
loathing or nausea.— 2. Repugnance to any- 
thing offensive or loathsome; unpleasant 
sensation in the mind excited by something 
offensive in the manners, conduct, langtifijge, 
or opinions of others: dislike or aversion 
arising from satiety, disappointment^ and 
the like. 

In a vulgar h.ick-wHter such oddities would have 
excited omy disgust. Macaulay. 

Syn. Aversion, distaste, disrelish, loathing, 
repugnance, dislike. 

Duffoat (dis-gust'X v.t 1. To excite aver- 
sion in the stomach of; to offend the taste of. 

2. To displease; to offend the mind or moral 
taste of: with at or with, formerly with from; 
as, to be disgusted at foppery or unth vulgar 
manners. 

What disgusts me A"om having anything to do 
with this race of answer-jsbbers is, that they nave no 
sort of conscience. Swjt. 

8.t To taste with dislike; to feel a distaste 
for; to have an aversion to; to disrelish. 

By our own fickleness, and inconstincy, disgust- 
ing the deliverance now It ia come, which we so 
earnestly desired before It came. ASf. Tillotson. 

DifgllBtftll (dls-gustTgl), a. Off ensive to the 


taste ; hauseous ; exciting aversion in tlie 
natural or moral taste. 

The crooked, curving lip by in.stinct taught, 

In imitation of disgustful tbings. y, Bailtie. 

DlEfnistfUlnasB (dis-gust'ful-nes), n. State 
of Deing disgustful. 


In li 


' DiflffUBtlng^ (dis-gust'ing-li), adv. 

I manner such as to give disgust. 

' Dish (dish), n. [A. Sax. disc, a plate, table, 
dish; like D. disch, G. tisch, a table, 
from L. discus, Gr. diskos, a quoit or fiat 
circle of stone, wood, or metal, hence, a 
trencher, a dish. See Desk, Disc.] 1. A 
broad open vessel made of various materi- 
als, used for serving up moat and various 
kinds of food at the table. It is sonietimeH 
used for a deep hollow vessel for liciuors. 

2. The meat or provisions served in a dish; 
hence, any pai'ticular kind of food ; as, a 
dish of veal or venison; a cold dish; n 
ytsismdiah; a delicious durA. • 3. In 
a trough in which ore is measured, about 
28 inches long, 4 deep, and 0 wide.— 

4. In agri. a hollow place in a field In which 
water lies.— 5. Tlie state of being concave 
or like a dish; concavity; as, the dish of a 
wheel 

Dish (dish), v.i. To bo concave or have 
a fonn resombling tliat of a dish: said of 
wheels; as, this wheel dishes very much. 
(See Dish, v.t.) 

Dish (dish), v.t. 1. To put in a dish; as. the 
meat is all dished and ready for the table. 

F«r conspiracy 

I know not how it tastes; though it be dish'd 
For me to try. Shak. 

2. In mech. to make concave. A oan ingo 
wheel is said to be dished when the spokes 
are inclined to the nave, so that tho*whcel' 
is concave on one side, or of the form of n ' 
dish, while the other side, which is placed 
next the carriage, }s convex. -To dish out, 
to form coves by wooilen ribs.— 3. To frus- 
trate or disappoint; to render useless; to 
dainage; to ruin; to cheat. ‘To dish the 
Whigs.* Lord Derby. [Slang.] 

Where's Bruiuiiiellt Dished. Byron. 

DiBhablUtate (dis-ha-ldn-tat), v.t. (Pi-efix 
dis, priv., aud habilitate.] To distjujtllfy; to 
disentitle. 

Distakbliltation (dis-ha-birit-a'^shon), n. 
Disqualification: a term used by old Scots 
law authorities to signify the corruption of 
blood consequent upon a conviction for 
treason. 

Dlsbabille (dis'a-bll), n. An undress; des- 
habille (which see). 

We have a kind of sketch of dress, if I may so call 
it, among us, called a dixhafnlle; everything is 
thrown on with a loose and careless air. Guardian. 

Diflliabit t (dfs-haVitV v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and habit for inhabit.] To drive from a 
habitation; to dislodge. 

Those .stones . . . from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited. Shak. 

DiBliable,t v.t. [L. dis, priv., and hable, an 
old form of E. able.] 1. To disable. — 2. Tn 
disparage. 

She oft him blamed . . . and him dishabled. 

Spen.xer. 

Dl8haTm01ll0U8(dls-hRr-m6^ni-U8), a. [Piv- 
flx dis, neg., and hanmniovs.] Incongruous; 
inharmonious. 

Disbaimony ( dis-hni'^nid-ni), n. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and nanmny,] Want of harmony; 
discord; Incongruity. 

A disharmony in the diff:rent impulses that con- 
stitute it (our nature). Coleridge. 

Dlahaiint (dis-hRnt*), v t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and haunt] To cease to haunt; to quit; to 

Dllh-catdl (dish'kach), n. A rack fur 
dishes. 

DiBli-clotli, DlBh-dlout (dishlcloth, dish - 
klout), n. A cloth used for washing and 
wiping dishes. 

Diuiearte2l(dis-hllrt'n),e. t [Prefix dis, priv. . 
and hearten.] To discourage; to deprive of 
courage; to depress the spirits of; to deject; 
to Impress with fear; as. It is weakness to 
be disheartened by small obstacles. - 8 yn. 

To dispirit, discourage, depress, deject, de- 
ter. terrify. 

niuielrt (d!s-&rO> v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and heir, to Inherit.] To debar from in- 
heriting. 

Dllbalm (dis-helmO* v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and helm, helmet.] To divest of a helmet. 

When she saw me lying stark, 
lHshe/m*d And mute, and ii)Otion[essiy pale, 

Tennyson. 

DUbarlSOnt (dls-he^ri-son), n. [See Dis- 


F&te, fUr, fat, fgll; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve;^' tffbe, tub, bull; oil» pound; il, Sc. abtene; y, Sc. fsy. 
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dishtterest 


HSRIT.] The Mt of dfadiiberlting or cutting 
off from inheritance. 

Many n one here Is bom to a fair estate, and ii 
Stripped of it, whether by the Just disherison of hi! 
father, or else by the power or circumvention of an 
adversary or by his o%m tiiisffoverimieiit and un^ 
thrlftincss. Hall, 

DlBherlt (dis-he'rit), v.t [Fr. dduJUriter^ to 
disinherit— for dis, priv., and heriUr, to 
inherit. See Inukrit,IIKir.] To disinherit; 
to cut off from the possession or enjoyment 
of an Inheritance. Southey, 

DlBheritance (dis-he'rlt-ans), n. The act 
of disheriting or state of being disinherited. 
tieau, <t FI 

Disheritor (diB-he'rit>6r), n. One who puts 
another out of his inheritance. 

Dlflheyel (di-she'vcl), v,t pret. A pp. dUhe- 
veiled; duthevellina, [0,¥r, descheveler, 
Fr. d^cheveler, to put tne hair out of order— 
dee tor die, priv. , and O.Fr. ehevel, Fr. cheveu, 
hair, from L. capUlus, the hair of the head. . 
1*0 spreatl the locks or tresses of loosely and 
negligently; to suffer to hang negligently 
and uncombed : said of the hair, and used 
chiefly ill the passive participle. 

Mourning matrons with dishevelled hair. Dryden, 


ful; reproachful; base; vile; bringing shame 
on; staining the character and lessening 
reputation; as, every act of meanness ancT 
every vice is diehonourahle,’^% Destitute o] 
honour ; unhonourod ; as, a dishonourable 
man. 

We petty men . . . find ourselves dishonourabit 
graves. Shah. 

8. In a state of neglect or disesteem. 

He that is honoured In poverty, how much more in 
riches, and he that is dishonourable in riches, how 
much more in poverty. Ecclus z. jr. 


DlBhonourableness (dis-on^dr-a-bl-nesX n. 
Quality of being dishonourable. 

Dlsbonouralily (dis-on'dr-a-bli), ado, Re< 
proachfully; in a dishonourable manner. 

Insbonourar (dls-on'6r-fir), n. One who 
dishonours or disgraces; one who treats 
another with indignity. 

[l^Ax die, priv. 
»rive of horns. Shah, 

To dismount from 


honeback'. 


Thrice 


They clash'd together, and thrice they brake their 


spears, 

Tiien each, dishorsed and drawing, lash'd at each. 

Tennyson. 


Dlsbevel (di-sheVcl), V. L To be spread or 
to hang in disorder. 

Their h.iir, curling, dishevels abour their shoulders. 

Sir T. Herbert. 

Dlsbeyele,! [Fr.] Dishevelled. Chau^ 

eer. 

DiBbfal (dish'ful), n. As much as a dish 
will hold. 

DlBboneBt (dis-ou'est), a. [Prefix die, priv., 
and hoiieut, L. honeetus, honourable.] 

1. Void of honesty; <lustituto of probity, in- 
• tegritv, or good faith; faithless; fraudii* 

lent; knavisn; having or exercising a dispo- 
sition to deceive, cheat, and defraud: applied 
to persons; as, a diehoueet man.— 2. Pro- 
ceeding from fraud or marked by it; fraudu- 
lent; knavish; as, a dinhouest transaction.— 

3. Disgraced; dishonoured: from the sense 
oi the Latin honestus. 

Dishonest with lopped arms the youth appears. 

Dryden. 

4. Disgraceful; ignominious: a Latinism. 
Inglorious triumphs, and dishonest scars. Poye. 

6. Unchaste; lewd. 

1 hope it is no dishonest desire, to desire to be a 
woin.m of the world (that is to be married). Shak. 

•STN. Unfaithful, faithless, fraudulent, knav- 
ish, perfidious. 

DlBboneBt t (tlis-on^cst), v.t To disgrace; 
to dishonour. 

I will Tio longer dishonest my house. Chapman. 

DlBboneBtly (dis-on'est-li), adv. 1. In a dis- 
hf»ncst manner : without good faith, pro- 
bity, or integrity; with fraudulent views; 
knavisldy.— 2. Lewdly; unchaatoly. 

She that liveth dishonestly is her father's heaviness. 

Hcclus xxii. 4. 

3. Dishonourably; ignominiously. 
honeetly elain.* Sir T. Elyot, 

DlBboneaty (dis-on'estd), n. l. Want of 
probity or integrity in principle; faithless- 
ness; a disposition to cheat or defraud, or 
to deceive and betray: applied to persons. — 

2. Violation of trust or of Justice; fraud; 
treachery; any deviation from probity or 
integrity: applied to acts.— 3. Unchastity; 
incontinence; lewdness. 


DlBbumour (dis-fi^m^r). n. [Prefix dig, priv., 
and humour,} Peevishness; ill humour. 
Spectator. 

Dlfibiimourf (dls-uWr), v,t. To put out 
of humotu*. B. Jonson, 

DlBb-waBber (dish^wosh-^r), n. l. One who 
washes dishes.-' 2. A provincial name of the 
pied wagtail. 

Dlab-water (dlsh'wa-t^r), n. Water in 
wliich dishes are washed. 

DiBUlUBionize (dis-il-lfi'zhon-iz), v. t Prefix 
die, priv., and tUueion.] To free from illu- 
sion; to disenchant. 

Dlaimpaxk fdis.im-pkrkO, v.t. [Prefix die, 
riv., and impark.] To free from the 
arriers of a park; to free from restraints 
or seclusion. [Rare.] 

DlBimproye (dis-im-prfivO» v.t [Prefix die, 
priv., and improve.] To reader worse. 

Those unprofitable and hurtful branches which 
load the tree and disimyrave the fruit, ^er. Taylor. 

DlBlmprove (dis-im-pr5v^), v.t. To grow 
worse. 

DiBimprovement (dis-tm-prbv'ment). n. 
Keduction from a liettor to a worse state: 
the contrary to improvement or melioration. 
*An utter neglect and disimprovement of 
the earth.’ Norris, [Rare.] 
DlBlncaroerate (dis-in-kkr'sfi-r&t), v. t [Pre- 
fix die, priv., and imarcerate.] To liberate 
from pnsoii; to set free from confinement. 
[Rare.] • 

l)iBin(ainatl 01 l(dis-{nldin-a''shon), n. [Pre- 
fix die. neg., and inclination.] Want of in- 
clination; want of propensity, desire, or 
affection; slight dislike; aversion; expresdng 
less than hate. 

Disappuiiitincnt gave him a disinclination to the 
fair sex. Arbuthnot. 

8YN. Unwillingness, dislikb, aversion, repug- 
nance. 

Disintillne (dis-in-kllno* v.t [Prefix die, 
priv., and vndine.] To excite dislike or 
slight aversion; to make disaffected or iin- 
wiTlixiff; to alienate from; as, his timidity 
diniyained him from such an arduous en- 
terprise. 


Heaven be my witness ... if you suspect roe of 
any dishonesty. Shah, 

4. Deceit; wickedness; shame. 2 Cor. iv. 2. 
DlBbonorary (dis-oive-ra-ri), a. Bringing 
dishonour on; tending to disgrace; lessen- 
ing reputation. 

Dluonoiir (dis-on'^r), n. [Prefix die, priv., 
and hotiour.] Want of honour; reproach; 
disgrace; shaiuo; anything dishonourable. 

It was not meet for us to sec the king's dishonour, 

Ezra iv. 14. 

DlBbonour (dls-on'^r). v.t 1 . To disgrace; 
to bring reproach or shame on; to stain the 
character of; to lessen in reputation; as, the 
impunity of the crimes of great men die- 
hoHoure the administration of the laws. 
Nothing . . . that may dishonour 
Our law or stain my vow uf Nazarite. MUtom, 

2. To treat with indignity. 

Tiistice, sweet prim e, against that woman there. 
That hath abused and dt.vhonoured me. Shak. 

3. To violate the chastity of; to debauch.-— 

4. To refuse or decline to accept or pay; as, 
to dishonour a bill of exchan^.--6. To de- 
prive of, or as of, ontament ’His scalp 
. . . ditehonour^d quite of hair.* Dryden, 
Stn. To disgrace, shame, degrade, violate, 
debauch, pollute. 

DiBbonourable (dls-on'4r-a-bl), a, 1. Shame- 


The tendency of such maxims is to disincline the 
government to any violent change in its polit*y- 

Hrousham. 

Dlfllnbloaa (dls-in-kldz^ v,t [Prefix die, 
neg., and inclose.] To tree from inclosure; 
to throw open what has been Inclosed; to 
dispark. 

DliXUlCOrporatet (dis-in-kor'po-rftt), a. Dis- 
united from a body or society. 

Di 8 lnC 0 Tp 0 fate(dls-in'kor^po-rftt),v.f. [Pre- 
fix die, priv., and incorporate.] 1. To 
deprive of corporate powers; to disunite, 
as that which is a corporate body or an 
established society.— 2. To detach or sepa- 
rate from a corporation or society. 

DlBlnoorporatlon ( dis-in-kor'po-r&'^shon ), , 
n. Depnvation of the rights and pitvileges' 
of a corporation; detachment or separation 
from a corporation or society. 

DlBlllfeot (dis-in-fekt'), v. t [Prefix die, neg. , 
and if^eet] To cleanse from infection; to 
purify from contagious matter. 

SlBllifbotant (dls-in-fekt'antx n. An agent 
for destroying the TOwer or means of pro- 
pagating diseases which spread by infection 
or cont^on; anything that purifies the air 
from noxious matters or removes odours or 
hurtful organic substances from the ground, 
water, Ac. The more common disinfectants 
are chlorine, bromine, sulphurous acid, nit- 


rous acid, chloride of lime, carbolic acid, Ac. 
As disinfectants, ammonia, camphor, musk, 
and volatile oils are of doubtful efficacy; 
they, for the most part, merely disguise 
odours by substituting a more pleasant and 
powerful smell for an unnleasant one. 
lilBlnfeQtlO& (dis-in-fek'uion), n. Purifica- 
tion from infecting matter. 

Disfngenuity (dis-in'Je-nfi'^i-tl), n. [Prefix 
die, neg; ana^inyenui^.J Disingenuousness; 
unfairness ; want of candour. 

A habit of ill nature and disinernuity necessary to 
their affairs. Clarendon. 


op® . 

artful; illiberal: applied to persons. 

Persons entirely disinjrenuous who do not believe 
the opinions they defend. Hume. 

2. Not open or high-toned; unbecoming true 
honour and dignity; as, disingenuoue con- 
duct; dieingenuaue schemes.- SYN. Unfair, 
uncandid, insincere, hollow, crafty, sly, cun- 
ning. 

Diaingaiiiiomfly <dis-ln-Jen"Q-us-li). adv. In 
a disingenuous manner; unfairly; not openly 
and candidly; with secret man^ement 
DiBingenuoUBneBB (dis-in-Jen^ii-us-nes), n. 
The^ate or quality of being disingenuous; 
unfairness; want of candour; low craft; as, 
the dieingenuoueneee oi a man or of his 
mind or conduct. 

The disinjrenuousness of embracing a profession 
to which their own hearts have an inward reluctance. 

Dr. H. More. 

DiBlnliabited t (dls-ln-hab’lt-ed), ^ and a. 
[ITefix die, priv. , and inhabited, ] Deprived 
of inhabitants. 

Exceeding rough mountains . . . utterly disin- 
habited ana void of people. Hackluyt. 

DlBlnliexison (dis-ln-he'ri-son), n. [Prefix 
die, priv. , and inherit ] 1. The act of cutting 
off from hereditary succession; the act of 
disinheriting.— 2. The state of being disin- 
herited. 

DlBlnherit (dis-in-he'ritx V. t [Prefix die, 
priv., and iriherit] To cut off from heredi- 
tary right; to deprive of an inheritance; to 
prevent, as an heir, from coming into pos- 
session of any proj^rty or right which by 
law or custom would devolve on him in the 
course of descent; as, a father soiiictimes 
dieinherite his children by will; in England, 
the crown is descendible to the eldest son, 
who cannot be disinherited by the will of 
the parent. 

DiBlnheritance (dis-in-he'rit-ans), n. 1 . Act 
of disinheriting.— 2 . State of being disin- 
herited. 

DlBinbTime (dis-in-hfim'), v.t [Prefix die, 
priv., and ifihnme,] To disinter. [Rare.] 
Ditd 2 itc^nrable(dis-in't 6 -gra-bl),a. [See Dis- 
integrate.] That may be separated into 
particles; capable of disintegration. 

Argillo-calcitc is readily disintegrabte by exposure 
to the atmosphere. Kirwan. 

DiBlntegrate (dls-ln'te-grat), v.t [L. die, 
priv., and integro, integratum, to renew, to 
make sound or whole, from integer, entire, 
whole.] To separate the component par- 
ticles of; to reduce to powder or to frag- 
ments; as, rocks are disintegrated by frost, 
rain, and other atmospheric infiuences. 
Disintegration (dls-in'ta-gr&'^shon), n. Tho 
act of separating the component particles 
of a substance, as distinguished from de- 
composition or the separation of its ele- 
ments. Specifically, in geol. the wearing 
down of rocks, chiefly resulting from tlie 
slow action of frosts, rains, and oUier atmo- 
spheric influences. 

Disinter (dls-in-t4r0. v.t. pret. A pp. disin- 
terred; ppr. disint^^rii^f, [Prefix die, priv., 
and inter, ] 1 . To take out of a grave or out 
of the earth; as, to disinter a dead body that 
Is buried.— 2. To take out, as from a grave; 
to bring from obscurity into vievi [Rare.] 


The philosopher . . . may be concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have disipiterred, 

Addison. 

l>l8lIlt«r«M6d (dit-in'Ur-estX a. Same as 
Disinterested. 

DlBlntereBBmentt (dls-in^Mr-es-mentX n. 
Disinterestedness; impartiality. 

DlBlnteil^t (dis-in'tir-est), n. [Prefix die, 
iieg., and interest] 1. What is contrary to 
the interest or advantage; disadvantage; 
injury. 

They ought to separate from her (Church of Rome), 
that there oe no prejudice done to true church, 
nor disintensst to thy Kingdom. Dr. H. More. 


2 . Indifference to profit; want of regard to 
private advantage, 

InitoterMt t (du-in'tor-eat), v. t To disen- 


oh, eftain; 6h, So. locA; g, go; J,/ob; ft, Vr. ton; ng, ring; ra, (Aon; th, tftln; w, irig; wh, leAig; ah, arure.— See Kir^ 
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DISLODOMBNT 


gage ftom private intereet or personal ad- 


A noble courtesy . . . disinurtsts man of himself. 

Feitham. 

DisillteraBted (diB-in't^r-est-ed), a. 1. Uii- 
Intereftted; indifferent; free frenn self-inter- 
est: having no personal interest or private 
advantage in a question or affair. 

Every true patriot is diUnieresttd. irhately. 

2. Not influenced or dictated by private ad- 
vantage; as, a disinterested decision. 'A 
pure tribute of disinterested reverence for 
extraonlinary virtue.' Thirlicall—SYli, Un- 
biased, impartial, uninterested, indifferent, 
generous, iinselflsh, magnanimous. 
Ini^tereBtedly (dis-in't^r-est-ed-li), adv. 
In a disinterested manner. 
DiBlntereatedness (dts-ln't^r-est-ed-nes), n. 
The state or quality of having no personal 
interest or private advantage in a question 
or event ; freedom fn)m bias or prejudice, 
on account of private interest; unselfish- 
ness; generosity. 

That perfect Jisinteresfednrxs .‘tnd self-devotion of 
which man seems to be incapable, but which is some- 
times found 111 woman. Macaulay. 

PlBinterestingt (dis-in't^r-est-ing), a. Un- 
interesting. *IiOng quotations of disinter- 
esting passages.' Warhurton, 
DlBlnterment (dis-in-t^i/ment), n. The act 
of disinterring or taking out of the earth or 
the grave; exhumation. 

Dlalnthrall (dis-in-thralT. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and inthnUl,] To disenthrall (which 
see). 

Dlstotliral 2 neilt(dis-in-thrBrmeiit),n. Dis- 
enthralment (which see). 

Dll^trlcate (dis-in^tri-kat), v. t. [Prefix dig, 
priv., and intricate.] To free from intri- 
cacy; to disentangle. 

It is therefore nece.ssary to disintricatt the ques- 
tion, by relieving it of these two errors, bad in them- 
selves, but worse in the confusion which they occa- 
sion. Sir //^ iiamilton. 

DiBinore (dis-in-ur'). v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and inure.] To deprive of familiarity or 
custom; to render unfamiliar or unaccus- 
tomed. Milton. 

Dlsinpalidlty (dis-in -va-lid'l-ti), n. [Pre- 
fix dis, intons., and invalidity.] Invalidity. 
MounJtagu. 

Dl8inY68tltlire (dls-in-vesUi-tfir), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and investiture.] The act of de- 
priving of investiture. 

DlBinvltet (dis-in-vlt^l, v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and invite.] To recall an Invitation. 
IMBtnyolTe (dis-in- volv^X v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and involve.] To uncover; to unfold 
or unroll; to disentangle. 

IMaJaddt (dis-jas'kitx p. and a. [A comip- 
tion of O.K. and 8c. di^eted, Mod.£. de- 
jeeted.] Jaded; decayed; worn out. [Scotch. ) 

In the morning after the coronation 1 found myself 
In a very disjaskii state, being both sore in litli and 
limb, and worn out in my luina with the great fatigue 
1 had undergone. Oait. 

Uajectlont (dis-jek'sbon), n. [L. disjieio, 
disjeetum, to throw asunder, to scatter, from 
dis, asunder, and jaeio, to throw.] Act of 
overthrowing or dissipating. ^The sudden 
disieetioti of Pharaoh's host.' Bp. Horsley. 
DUuoin (dis-Join'), V. t [Prefix dis, neg. , and 
Join.] To part; to disunite; to separate; to 
sunder. 

That marriage, therefore, God himself dwoins. 

Sfiiion. 

Stn.,To disunite, separate, sever, detach, 
dissever, sunder. 

Disjoin (dis-Join')^ v.i. To be separated; to 
part. 

Disjoint (dis-JointO. v.t [Prefix dis, neg., 
and Joint] 1. To separate the Joints of; to 
separate, as parts united by joints; to put 
out of loint; to force out of its socket; to 
dislocate; as, to duyoini the limbs; to dis- 
Joint bones; to dunoini a fowl in carving.— 

2. To separate at Janctures; to break at the 
port where thin^ are united; to break in 
pieces ; %8, disjotnted columns ; to disjoint 
an edifice; the disjointed parts of a ship.— 

3. To break the natural order and rela- 
tions of; to put out of order; to derange. 

Were It possible for any power to add to it ever so 
little, it would at once overstep its bounds; the equi- 
librium would be disturbed; the framework of afTmrs 
would be disjointed. Buckie. 

Diilolnt (dis-JointO. v.i. To fall in pieces. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlda. 
suffer. 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear. Skak. 

Difljolntt (dis-JointO, a. Disjointed. •Dis- 
joint and out of frame. ' Shak. 

Disjoint t (dis-jointO» n. A difficult situa- 
tion. 

But sith 1 see 1 stand in swiche dis/oiftl, 

1 wol answere you shortly to the point. Ckaucer. 


Disjointed (dls-Joint'ed), a. 1. Unconnected; 
incoherent; as^ a disjointed discourse. 

The constancy of your wit was not wont to bring 
forth such disjointed speeches. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Out of Joint; out of order or sorts; ill- 
joined together. 

Melancholy books 

Which make you laugh that any one should weep 
In this disjointed life, for one wrong move. 

ll. B. Browning. 

DlsdolntednesB (dis-jolnt'ed-nes), n. 8tato 
ofoeing disjointed. 

Difljointly (dis-jolnt^li), adv. In a divided 
state. 

I^udlcation t (dls-Ju'di-ka'^shon), n. [See 
Dijudigate.] Judgment; determination. 
DiBjimct (dis-jungkt'), a. [L. dununcttis, 
pp. of disjungo-'dis, and jungo, to join.] 

1. t Disjoined; separated. Olanville.-~2. In 
entom. a term applied to an insect whose 
head, thorax, and abdomen are sepai'ated 
by a deep incision.— tetraehords, 
in music, tetraehords having such a relation 
to each other that the lowest interval of the 
upper is one note above the highest interval 
of the other. 

Disjunction (dis-jungk'shon), n. [L. dis- 
JuncUo. ] 1. The act of disjoining; disunion; 
separation; a parting. ' The disjwietion of 
the lK>dy and the soul.* South.--2. In logic, 
a disjunctive proposition. [Rare.] 

One side or other of the following disjunction is 
true. Patey, 

DiBjunctiye (dis-Jungk'tiv), a. 1. Tending 
to disjoin; separating; disjoining. — 2. In- 
capable of union. [Hare.] 

Atoms of that disjunctive nature as not to be 
united in a sufficient number to ni.'ike a visible mass. 

Grrw. 

3. In gram, marking separation or opposi- 
tion; a term applied to a word or particle 
which unites sentences or the parts of dis- 
course in construction, but disjoins the 
sense: as, I love him, or I fear him; I neither 
love him nor fear him.— 4. In logic, a term 
applied to a proposition in which the parts 
are opposed to each other by means of dis- 
junctives ; as, it is cither day or night; a 
term applied to a syllogism in which the 
major proposition is disjunctive; os, the 
earth moves in a circle or an ellipsis; but it 
does not move in a circle, therefore it moves 
in an ellipsis. - 5. In music, pertaining to 
disjunct tetraehords; as, a disjunctive in- 
terval. 

DlBjunctiVC (dis-jungk'tiv), n. 1. In gram. 
a word that disjoins, as or, nor, neither.— 

2. In logic, a disjunctive proposition. 
DiBjunCTiyely (dis-Jungk'tiv-ll), adv. In a 
' disliinctive manner; separately. 
Diajuncture (dis-Jungk'tur), n. 1. The act 

of disjointing or separating Joints; the act 
of putting out of Joint; dislocation. ' Bruises, 
disjiinetures, and brokenness of bonea' 
Goodwin.— 2. Separation; disunion. Wotton. 
Dlfijune, Dejune (di8-Jbn^ de-JdnO, n. [See 
Dejeuner.] Breakfast. [Scotch.] 

Did 1 not tell you, My.sie, that It wai my especial 
pleasure on this occasion to have everything in the 
precise order wherein it was imon that famous morn- 
ing when his most sacred hu^csty partook of his 
disjune at Tillietudlem. Sir IP, Scott. , 

DiBlr. n. See Disc. 

DiBldndneBB (dis klnd'neo* ^ [Prefix dis, 
priv., and kindness.} 1. Want of kindness; 
unkindness; want of affection. —2. Ill turn; 
injury; detriment [Rare.] 

The discourse is so far from doing any diskinduess 
to the cause, that it does it a real service. 

fPoodward. 

DlBladat (dis-]kd7» v.t [Prefix dis, priv., and 
lade.] To unlade. Heywood. 

DiBladyt (dis-l&'di), v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and lady.] To deprive of the reputation or 
position of a lady. B. Jonson. 

UBlc^t (dis-le'al), a. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
leal.] Perfidious; treacherous; disloyal. 

DislecUl knight, whose coward corage chose 
To wreake itselfe on beast all innocent. Spenser. 

DiBllka1lto(dis-llk'a^bI),a. Worthy of being 
disliked; displeasing; uistastefuL 

One dislikes to see a man and poet reduced to 
proclaim on the streets such tidings; but, on the 
whole, as matters go, that is not the most distikabte. 

Cartyle. 

DlB^kB (dls-lIkOf ^ [Prefix dU, priv., and 
like. ] 1. Disapprobation; disinclination; dis- 
pleasure ; aversion ; a moderate degree of 
hatred. 'Of their doings great dislike de- 
clared.' Milton, 

You discover not only your dislike of another, but 
of himself. Addison. 

Our likings and dislikes are founded rather upon 
humour and flmey than upon reason. VEstrmnge. 

2.t Discord; disagreement 


A murmur rose 

That showed dislike among the Christian peers. 

Fatr/ax. 

Stn. Disapprobation, disinclination, dis- 
pleasure, disrelish, dist ste, aversion, anti- 
pathy, repugnance, disgust 
InB^g (ais-llk'), v.t pret A pp. disliked; 
ppr. disliking. 1. To disapprove of; to re- 

§ ard with some aversion or displeasure; to 
isrelish; as, we dislike proceeaings which 
we deem wrong; we dislike persons of evil 
habits; we disiike whatever gives us pain; 
we dislike certain dishes.— 2. To displease. 
Til do't; but it dislikesmo.* Shak. - 3,t To 
express disapprobation of. ' 1 never heard 
any soldier dislike it.' Shak. 

DialikefUl t (dis-lik'ful). a. Full of dislike; 
disaffected; disagreeable. * DislikcJulpsXixo.* 
Spenser. 

DlsllkelillOOd (dis-llkli-hud), n. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and likelihood.] Want of likelihood; 
improbability. Sir W. Scott 
DiBliken (dis-Uk'n), v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and liken.] To make unlike; to disguise. 
[Rare.] 

Muffle your face, 

Dismantle you; .*inc 1 , .*is you can, dtsiiken 
The truth of your own seeming. Shak. 

DiBlikenesst (dis-lik'nes), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and likeness.] Uiilikeness; wont of 
resemblance; dissimilitude. Locke. 
DlBliker (di8-lik'6r), n. One who disapproves 
or disrelishes. 

DlBlimb (dls-limOf v. i. [l^cfix dis, priv. , and 
lhnh.\ To tear the limbs from. 

DlBllxnnt (difl-lim'), v.t [I’reflx dis, priv., 
and limn.] To stiike out of a picture; to 
obliterate; to efface; to disfigure. 

That which is now a horse, even with a thought. 

The rack disiimns, and makes it indistinct. « .Shak, * 

Dislink (dis-lingkO, v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and To unlink; to disjoin; to sepa- 

rate. 

There a group of girls 
* In circle waited, whom the electric shock 

Dislink* d with shrieks and laughter. Tennyson, 

Dialivet (dis-I!vO* v.t [Prefix dis, priv., and 
fill#’.] To deprive of life. *Teleuiachus dis- 
lived Amphiniedtm. ' Chap ma n. 

DialOCate (dis'16-k&t), v.t. pret. & pp. dislo- 
cated: ppr. dislocating. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and locate.] To displace; to put out of its 
proper place; particularly, to put out of 
Joint; to disjoint; to move, as a bone, from 
its socket, cavity, or place of articulation. 

The strata on all sides of the globe weredi.\iorafcd, 
and their situation varied. If'oodivard. 

The archbishop's see. dislocated or out of Joint for 
a time, was by the hands of his holiness set right 
again. Fuller. 

Dislocate (dis'lo-kat), a. Dislocated. Moni- 
mnery, 

. iBlOCatlon (dis-lo-k&'shon), n. 1. The act 
of moving from its proper place; particu- 
larly, the act of removing or forcing a bone 
from its socket; luxation. When disloca- 
tion takes ))lace as the result of violence it 
is called primitive or accidental; and when 
it happens as a consequence of disease, 
which has destroyed the textures forming 
the Joint, it is called consecutive or sptm- 
taneous. A simple dislocation is one un- 
attended by a wound communicating inter- 
nally with the Joint and externally with the 
air; and a compound dislocation is one which 
is attended by such a wound. —2. The state 
of being displaced, or of being out of Joint; 
disorder or derangement of parts. 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nar king in Israel; 
Only infinite Jumble and mess and dislocation. 

Clottgh. 

8. In geJL. the displacement of parts of rocks, 
or portions of strata, from the situations 
which they originally occupied; usually ap- 
plied to faults (which see). 

DlBlOdf[0 (dis-loj'), v.t pret. A pp.dislodaed; 
ppr. dislodging. [Prefix dis, priv. . and loage. ] 

1. To remove or drive from a lodge or place 
of rest; to drive from the place where a thing 
naturally rests or inhabits. 

The shell-fish which are recideiit In the depths, live 
and die there, and are never distodged or removed 
by storms, nor cast upon the shore. IVoodward. 

2. To drive from any place of hiding or de- 
fence, or from any station; as, to aislodoe 
the enemy from their quarters, from a hill 
or wall.— 8. To remove to other quarters, 
as an army. 

The Volsdans are dislodged, and Marclus ^ ^ 

DlBlOdgB (dis-loJO. V.i. To go from a place 
of rest. 

Though there is no violence used to drive out an 
inhabitant, yet bad accommodations will make him 
dislodge. South. 

DUlOdflllBat (dis-loj'ment), n. The act of 
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dislodging, or state of being dislodged; dis- 
jilacomont; removaL 

Erronooua 
isee). 

[Prefix dM, asun- 
der, and Fr. iUdgn^r, to remove.] To re- 
move to a distance. 

Low looking dales, dislot£rn*d from common gaxe. 

Sj^ttser. 

Disloyal (dis-loPal), a. [Prefix dur, iieg., 
and layaL] 1. Not true to allegiance; faJso 
to a sovereign; faithless; as, a disloyal sub- 
ject.— 2. False; perfidious; treacherous. 'A 
false disloyal knave.* Shakes, Not true to 
the marriage bed; false in love. * The lady 
is disloyal. Shak. - 4t. Not constant. 'Dis- 
loyal love.* Spenser. — Syn. Faithless, false, 
treacherous, perfidious, dishonest, incon- 
stant. 

DislOjrally fdis-loi'aMiX adv. In a disloyal 
manner; with violation of faith or duty to a 
Boveieigii; faithlessly; perfidiously. 
Disloysuty (dis-loi'al-ti), n. 1. Want of 
fidelity to a sovereign ; violation of allegiance 
or duty to a prince or sovereign authority. 

2. Want of fidelity in love. 'Disloyalty to 
the king’s bed.' spectator. 

Digmail, t Dlsmayl t (dis-mal*). v. t. [Prefix 
dur, priv., and mad.] To divest of a coat of 
mail; to cleave off a coat of mail. 

Tlieir mfghtie .strokes their h.'iberjcons dismayid^ 
And naked made each others manly spalles. 

Spenser. 

Dismal (diz'mal), a. [Etym. doubtful. Ac- 
cording to one derivation, from L. dies 
tnalus, an evil day; according to another, 
from dimmel, diminutive of dim. Wedg- 
wood connects it with the root of dizzy, and 
• refers to the .Swiss dusem, dark, thick, misty, 
downhearted ; Bavarian dusmiy, dull, still, 
cloudy. Ed. Muller is inclined to connect 
it with dismay (which see). ] 1. l>ark; gloomy; 
as, a dismal shade. — 2. Cheerless; depress- 
ing; gloomy. 

This festival, on which honest Ocorge spent a great 
deal of money, was the very dismaliext of all the 
entertainments which Amelia had in her honeymoon. 

Thackeray. 

3. Sorrowful; dire; horrid; iiiclAncholjr; 
calamitous; unfortunate; ns, a dismal acci- 
dent; dismal effects. 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd. 

Goldsmith. 

4. Frightful; horrible; as, a dismal scream. 

My fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir. 

As life were in't. Shak. 

Syn. Dreary, gloomy, dark, doleful, horrid, 
dire, diraful, frightful, horrible, lamentable, 
dolorous, oaliiniitous, sorrowful, sad, melan- 
choly, u^ortunato, unhappy. 

Dlstnally (diz'mal-li), adv. Gloomily; hor 
ribly; sorrowfully; uncomfortably; cheer 
lesBly; depressingly. 

DlginalneSB (diz^mal-nes), n. The state of 
being dismal; gloominess; horror. 

Dlsmant (dis-nianO, ti.c. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and m/in.] To unman. Feltham. 
DismAntle (dis-man'tl), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
mantled; ppr. dismantling. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and mantle: Fr. d6manteler.] 1. To 
deprive of dress; t<) strip; to divest. * Dis- 
mantling him of his honour.* South.^' 2. To 
loose; to throw open or off; to undo. 

That she, that even but now was your best object, 
Dearest and best, should in this trice of time. 

Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismatitU 
So many folds of f.ivour. Shak. 

3. More generally, to deprive or strip of 
apparatus, furniture, eqidpments, fortifica- 
tions, and the like; to unrig; as, to dis- 
manile a ship; to dismantle a fortress; to 
dismantle a town. - 4.t To break down; to 
make useless; to destroy. 

His nose dismatdled in his mouth is found. 

Dryden. 

Disxnarryt (dis-ma'riX v.t To remove the 
tiopds of marriage fn>m; to divorce. 
DlamaxBlial (dis-mBr'shal), t). (. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and marsheU.] To derange; to dis- 
order. [Rare.] 

DlBmaBk (dis-mask*), v. t [ Prefix dis, priv. , 
and mask. ] To strip off a mask; to uncover; 
to remove that which conceals; to unmask. 
Shak, 

DlBnuiBt (dis-raast'), v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and mast] To deprive of a mast or masts; 
to break and carry away the masts from; as, 
a storm dis/inasted the sliip. 

DismaBtment (dis-masFment), n. The act 
of dismasting; the state of being dismasted. 
[Rare.] 

DiBinawt (dls-mB^X disgorge from 

the maw. 

Now, Mistress Rodriques, you may unrip yourself 


BSiAdismarv all that you have in your troubled he.irt 
and grieved entrsiils. Skelton. 

Dismay (dis-maO, V.t [Prefix die, priv., and 
Ooth. mayan, to be able, to be strong, to pre- 
vail =« A. Sax. mjagan, to be able, E. may, the 
word having passed from the Teutonic to 
the Romance languages and thence into Eng- 
lish. Comp. O. Fr. esmaier, to discourage, 
Sp. and Pg. destmyar, to fall into a swoon, 
Ac. See Amay.] 1. To deprive of that 
strength or firm u ess of mind which consti- 
tutes courage; to discourage; to dishearten; 
to sink or depress in spirits or resolution; 
hence, to affright or terrify. 

lie strong^ uiid of good courage; be not afr.'Ud, 


Josh. i. 9. 


neither be thou dismayed. 

2. t To subdue; to defeat 

When the bold Centaures made that bloody fray 
With the fierce Lapithes which did tliem dismay. 

Spenser, 

3. t To disquiet 

He showed himself to be dismay'd. 
More for the love which he had left behind. 

Spenser. 

Syn. To terrify, fright, affright, frighten^ 
appal, daunt, dishearten, dispirit, discour 
age, ((eject, depress. 

DlBinay ( dis-ma^, v.i. To be daunted; to 
stand aghast witli fear; to be confounded 
with terror. 

Distftap nut, princes, at this acchlent, 

Nor grieve that Rouen is so recovered. Shak. 

DiBmay fdis-maO. n. 1 . Fall or loss of cour- 
age; a sinking of the spirits; depression, 
dejection; a yielding to fear; that loss of 
firmness which is effected by fear or terror; 
fear impressed; terror felt. 

And c.ich 

In other's countenance read his own dismay. 

Afilton. 

2.t Ruin; defeat; destruction. 

Like as a ship, whom cruell tempest drives 
Upon a rocke with horrible dismay. Spenser. 

Stn. Dejection, discouragement, depression, 
fear, fright, terror. 

Dlsmayd (dis-mad*)* tk* [I*refix dis^mis, 
and made.] Ugly; Hi-shaped. 

Whose hideous shapes were like to feendes of hell. 
Some like to houndcs, some like to apes, dismayd. 

Spenser. 

DlBinayedneBBt (dis-mad^nes), n. A state 
of being dismayed; dejection of courage; 
dispiritednesa 
The valiantest feels inward dismayedness, and yet 
the fearfullest is ashamed fully to show it. 

Sir P, Sidney. 

Dismairflilt (dis-maTul), a. Full of dismay; 
causing dismay. Spenser. 

Disme (dem), n. [O.Fr. See Dime.] 1. A 
tenth part; a tithe.— 2. The number ten, ^ 

Every tithe soul, 'niongst many thousand dismes^ 

1 lath been as dear as llelen. Shak. 

Dismember (dls-mem^jOr), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and member.] 1. To divide limb from 
limb; to separate the members of; to tear 
or cut in pieces; to dilacerate; to mutilate. 

Fowls obscene dismetnbered his remains. Pope. 

2. To strip of its members or constituent 
parts; to sever and distribute the parts of; 
to separate from the main body; to divide; 
as, to dismember a kingdom, 

The only question was, by whose hands the blow 
should be struck which would dismeneherthut mighty 
empire (Spain). Puekle, 

The chAtenie of Arth, which France had dismem- 
bered. Sir /f 1 Temple. 

Stn. To disjoint, dislocate, dilacerate, muti- 
late, divide, sever. 

Dismembered (dls-mem'bdrd), p. and a. 
1. Divided member from*' member; torn or 
cut in pieces; divided by the separation of 
a part from the main body.- 2. In her. a 
term applied to birds that have neither feet 
nor legs; and also to lions and other animals 
whose members are separated. 
Dismemberment (dis-mem'b^r-ment), n. 
The act of dismemberiim, or state of being 
dismembered; the act of tearing or cutting 
in pieces; mutilation; the act of severing a 
part from the main body; division; separa- 
tion. 

The Castilians would doubtless have resented the 
dismemberment of the unwieldy body of which they 
were the head. Maeaulay. 

Dismettled (dis-met^tld), a. [Prefix dis, 
priv.. and metUed,] Destitute of fire or 
spirit. Llewellen. [Rare or obsolete.] 
DumsiSS (dis-mIsO, v.t [L. dimitto (for dis- 
mitto), aimissum -di for dis, priv., and 
mitto, to send.] 1. To Mnd away; to give 
leave of departure; to permit to depart; 
Implying authority in a person to retiun or 
keep. 

He (the town-clerk) dismissed the assembly. 

Acts XIX. 41. 


With thanks and pardon to you all, 

I do dismiss you to your several countries. Shak, 

2. To discard; to remove from office, service, 
or employment; as, the king dismisses his 
ministers; the master dis^nisses his servant. 

Dismiss me, and I prophesy your plan, 

* '11 be il 


Divorced from my experience, will 1 
To every gust of chance. 


h.'iflr 

Tennyson, 

8. In law, to remove from a docket; to dis- 
continue; to reject as unworthy of notice, or 
of being granted; as, to dismiss a bill in 
chancery; to dismiss a petition or a motion 
in a court 

Dismiss t (dis-mis*), n, Dischoim; dismis- 
sion. 'Orieffortheirdinauur.* SirT,Herbert. 
Dismissal (dis-mis'al), n- 1. Dismission; 
discharge. 

He wept, he prayed 

For his dismissal. // ordswortk, 

2. Liberation; manumission. 

All those wronged and wretched creatures, 

Ky his hand were freed again. 

He recorded their dtsmissal. 

And the monk replied * Amen 1 * Lonfjeltow. 

Dismission (diB-mPshon), n. [L. dimlssio.] 
1. Tile act of sending away: leave to depart; 
as, iho dismission of the grand jurv. — 2. Re- 
moval from office or employment; discharge, 
either with honour or disgrace.- 3. t An act 
requiring departure; an order to leave any 
post or place. 

You must not stay here longer, your dismission 
Is come from Corsar. tihak, 

4. In law, removal of a suit in equity; rejec- 
tion of something as unworthy of notice or 
of being granted. 

DismisidFSt (dis-mis'iv), a. Giving dis- 
mission. ‘ The dMMWMritttJd writing.* Milton, 
Dismortgage (dis-morigaj), v.t. [Prefix 
priv., and 'mortgage.] To redeem from 
mortgage. 

He dismortgaged the crown demesnes, and left 
behind him a great mass of gold. Howell. 

Dismount (dis-monnt*), v. i. [Prefix dUt, priv. , 
and mount; Fr. demonter.] 1. To alight 
from a horse; to descend or get off, as a 
rider from a beast; as, the officer ordered 
his troops to dismount - -2. To descend from 
an elevation; to come or go down. 

Now the bright sun gynneth to dismount. Spenser. 

Dismount (dis-mounU), v.t. 1. To throw or 
remove from a horse; to unhorse; as, the 
soldier dismounted his adversary. —2. To 
throw or bring down from any elevation, 
place, or post of authority, and the like. 

* Samuel . . . ungratefully and injuriously 
dismounted from his authority.* Barrow. 
[Rare or obsolete.]— 8. To throw or remove, 
as cannon or other artillery from their car- 
riages; to break the carriages or wheels of, 
as guns; to shatter, os the parapet of on eii- 
^ trenchment or of a wall by cannon-balls, so 
that it cannot l>e defended.— 4. t To draw 
from a scabbard. 'Dismount thy tuck* 
(i. e. rapier). Shak. — Dism ou nting batteries 
imilitX batteries intended to throw down 
the parapets of fortifications and disable 
the enemy’s cannons. 

Disnaturalixe (dis-na'tur-al-lz), v.t [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and naturalize.] To make 
alien; to deprive of the privile^s of birth. 
Disnatured (dis-na'tuni), a. Deprived or 
destitute of natural feelings; umiatural. 

The king 

Remembered his dep.*irturc, and he felt 
Feelings, which long from his disnatured breast 
Ambition had expeUed. Southey, 

Disnest (dis-nesto, v. t. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
nest 1 To dislodge, as from a nest. Dryden. 
Disobedience fuls-O-be'di-ens), n. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and obedience.] 1. Neglect or re- 
fusal to obey; violation of a command or 
prohibition; the omission of that which is 
commanded to bo done, or tlie doing of that 
which is forbid; breach of duty prescribed 
by authority. 

Thou, Posthiimus, thou that didst set up 
My disobedience 'gainst the king my father. .Shak. 

By one man's disobedience many were made sinners. 

Rom. V. 19. 

2. Non-compliance, or the want of compli- 
ance, as with a natural law or some exterior 
influence. * This disobedience of the moon. ' 
Blaekmore, 

DiSObedlonOFt (dis-d-be'di-en-si), 91 . Dis- 
obedience. Yaytor. 

Disobedient (dls-d-bc*di-eiit), a. 1. Neglect- 
ing or refusing to obey; omitting to do what 
Is commanded, or doing what is prohibited; 
refractory; not observant of duty or rules 
prescribed by authority; as, children dis- 
obedient to parents; citizens disobedient to 
the laws. 

1 was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

Acts xxvi. 19. 


ch, edain; dh. Sc. loed; g. Fo; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; vn, fden; th, tdin; w, trig; wh, irAIg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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2 . Not yielding to exciting force or power; 
uninfluenced, or not to be inlluoneed. 

Medicines used unnecessarily contribute to shorten 
life. I>y sooner rendering peculiar parts of the system 
disobedient to stimuli. Darwtn. 

Disotiediently (dis d-be'di-ent li}, adv. In a 
disobedient manner. 

DiB0bei8ailt,fa- (Fr.] Disobedient. Chaucer, 
Disobey (dls-o-ba'). v.t. [Prefix die, iieg., 
and obey ] To neglect or refuse to ol»ey; to 
omit or refuse obedience to; to transgress 
or violate an order or injunction; to refill 
submission to; as. refractory children dis- 
obey their parents; men disobey their Maker 
and the laws. 

I needs must disobey liiin for his good; 

How should I d.irc obey him to his harm? 

* Tenfiysoff, 

Disobey (dia-o-lm'), v.i. To refuse obedience; 
to disregard orders. 

He durst not know how to disobey. Sit^ P. Sidney. 

Disobeyer (dis-d-ba'^r), n. One who dis- 
obeys. 

Disobligation (dis-obll-ga^'shon), n. [From 
disoblige. ] The act of disobliging ; an 
offence; cause of disgust. 

It would be siicli .1 di.vob/ix^ation to the prince that 
he woulcl never for^^ct it. C/tn'endon. 

DiSObligatiOlI (di3>ob'li-ga''shon), n. [Pre- 
fix dis, nriv. , and obligation. J Freedom from 
obligation. ' The conscience is restored to 
Uherty and disobligation.' Jer. Taylor. 
Disobligatory (dis-ubli-ga-to-ri), a. Releas- 
ing obligation. 1 

Disoblige (dis d-hliJO, v.t. [Prefix dts. neg., • 
and To do an act which contra- 

venes the will or desires of another; to 1 
offend by an act of unkiudness or incivility; 
to injure in a slight degree; to be unaccom- 
modating to. 

My plan has given offence to sf)me gentlemen, 
whom It would not be very safe to disob/t^e. Addison. 

DiSObU^et (dis-o-hlij'), V. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and oblige. ] To release from obligation. 

The unkindness of a brother c.in wholly rescind 
that relation, or disobitjii'e us from the duties annexed 
thereto. Rarrow. 

DiSOblig^exit (dis-d-bllj'meut), n. The act 
of disobliging. Milton. 

DiSObligsr (dis-d-bllj'dr), n. One who dis- 
obliges. 

DiS 0 Dliglng(dl 8 d-bnj1ng), a. Not obliging; 
not disposed to gratify tlie wishes of an- 
other; not di8p)8ed to please; unkind; offen- 
sive; unpleasing; unaccommodating; as. a 
disobliging coachman. 

DlSObligLllgly (dis o-hlij'ingdi), adv. In a 
disobliging manner; offensively. 
Disobligingness (dis-o-bllJ'iTig-ne^, n. Of- 
fensiveness ; disposition to displease, or 
want of readiness to please. 

DiMOCidentt (dis-ok'si-dent), v.t. [Prefix 
dw, priv., and oceident.'\ To throw out of 
reckoning; to confuse as to longitude. * Dis- 
oceidented our geographer.' Marvell. See 
Disorient. 

DiSOCCUpation(dis-ok'ku-pa'^shonXn. [Pre- 
fix dis, neg. , and occupation. ] W ant of occu- 
pation. [Rare.] 

DisomatOilS(di-sd'ma-tus), a. [Or. di for dis, 
twice, and Sf'nna, body.] Two-bodied; spe- 
cifically, applied to any monster consisting 
of two bodies united, as the Siamese twins. 
DiSOpinion (dis-o-pln'i-on), n. Difference of 
opinion; want i»f belief. [Rare.] 

Assenting and dissenting thoughts, belief and dis- 
opinion. Rp. Reynolds. 

Disorbed (dis-orlKl'), a. [Prefix dU, priv., 
and or&.l llirown out of the proper orbit. 

• A star disorbed.* Shak. 

DiflOrdelnedyf pp- [Fr.J Disorderly. Chaucer, 
Disorder (dis-tir'der). n, [Prefix dis, neg., 
and order; Fr. di^sordre.] 1. Want of order 
or regular dlsixisition ; irregularity; im- 
methodieal distribution; confusion: a word 
of general application; as, the troops were 
thrown into disorder; the papers are in 
disorder.— 2. Tumult; disturbance of the 
peace of society; as. the city is sometimes 
troubled with the disorders of its citizens. 

You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting 
With roost admir’d disorder. Shak. 

3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. 

From vulgar bminrh with brave disorder part. 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope. 

4. Breach of laws; violation of standing 
rules or institutions. --5. Irregularity, dis- 
turbance, or interruption of the functions 
of the animal economy or of the mind; 
disease; distemper; sickness; derangement 
6 . Discomposure of the mind; turbulence of 
passiiiiis. 


I will not keep this form upon my head, 

When there is such disorder in iiiy wit. Shak. 

Syn. Irregularity, disarrangement, confu- 
sion, tumult, hustle, disturbance, illness, 
indisposition, sickness, malady, distemper, 
disease. 

Disorder (dls-or^d6rX v.t. l. To break the 
order of; to derange; to disturb the regular 
disposition or arrangement of; to put out 
of method; to throw Into confusion; to con- 
fuse: applicable to everything susceptible 
of order. 

The incursions of the Goths and other barbarous 
nations disordered the aflairs of the Roman Empire. 

Arbnthnoi. 

2. To disturb or interrupt the natural func- 
tions of, as the animal economy; to produce 
sickness or indisposition in; to disturb the 
regular operations of. as reason or judg- 
ment; to derange; as, the man's reason is 
disordered. man whose Jud^ent was 
so much disordered by party spirit.' Mac- 
aulay.— Z. To discompose or disturb, us the 
mind; to ruttlo. ' Disordered into a wanton 
frame.’ Barrow. — 4.t To depose from holy 
orders. 

Let him be stripped and disordered, I would fain 
see him walk in querpo. that the world may behold 
the inside (*f a fri.ir. Dryden. 

Syn. To disarrange, derange, confuse, dis- 
compose. disturb, nifile. 

Dlsordez^ (dis-or'dArd), a. 1. Disorderly; 
irregular; vicious; loose: unrestrained in 
behaviour. 'Men so disordered, so de- 
bauched and bold.* Shak.— 2, Deranged; 
out of order; as, a disordered stomach 
Dl 80 rderedne 88 (di 8 -or'd 6 rd-nes), n. Astato 
of disorder or irreralanty; confusion. 
IMaorderltnesa fctis-or'ddr-li-nes), n. State 
of being disordeny. 

Disorderly (dia-or'd4r-li), a. l. Being with- 
out proper order or disposition; confused; 
immethodical; irregular; as. the books and 
papers are in a disorderly state. 

His forces seemed no army, but a crowd. 

Heartless, unarmed, disorderly, and loud. Cowley. 

2. Tumultuous; irregular; turbulent; rebel- 
lious. 

If we subdue our unruly and disorderly p.*issions 
within ourselves, we should Uve more easily and 
cpiietly with others. Stillingjleet. 

" 3. Lawless; contrary to law; violating or 
disposed to violate law and good order; vio- 
lating the restraints of morality; of bad 
repute; as, disorderly people; drunk and 
disorderly.— A. Not regulated bv moral re- 
straints; not conducted according to the 
precepts of morality; disreputable; as, a 
durorc/eWj/hoiise.- 5. Inclined to break loose 
Irom restraint; unruly; ns, disorderly cattle. 
6. Not acting in an orderly or regular way, 
as the functions of the body.— Syn. Irre- 
gular, Jniuiethodical, confused, tumultuous, 
inordinate, intemperate, unruly, lawless, 
vicious, loose. 

DlBOrderly (dis-or'd^r-li). adv. 1. Without 
order, ruie, or method; irregularly; con- 
fusedly; in a disorderly manner. 

Savages fighting disorderly with stones. Raleijrh. 

2. In a manner violating law and good order; 
in a manner contrary to rules or established 
institutions. 

Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walk- 
eth disorderly. a Thes. iii. 6. 

DlSOrdlnatet (dis-or'din-at\ a. [Prefix dU, 
priv. , and ordinate. ] Disorderly; living irre- 
gularly. 

These not disordinate, yet causeless suffer 
The punishment of dissolute days. Milton. 

DiBOrdlnatelyt (dis-or'din-at-ll), adv. In- 
ordinately; irregularly; viciously. 
DlBOrdlnatloilt (dis-oi^din-a"shon), n. Dis- 
arrangement 

DlBOrdiliaimoe, t n. [Fr.] Irregularity. 
Chaucer. 

IMimnanization (dls-or^gan-iz-a'^shony n. 
[See llisoKOANiZE.] 1. Ilie act of disor- 
ganizing; the act of destroying organic 
structure or connected system: the act of 
destroying order.— 2. The state of being 
disorganized; as, the disorganization ot gov- 
ernment, or ot society, or of an army. 
DiBOrganlse (dis-oFgan-Iz), v.t. [Prefix dts, 
neg., and organize.} To break or destroy 
organic structure or connected system; to 
dissolve regular system or union of parts; to 
throw into confusion or disorder; as, to dis- 
organize a government or society; to disor- 
ganiu an army. 

Eveiy account of the settlement of Plymouth men- 
tions the conduct of Z^yford, who attempted tn dis- 
organise the church. HlisCs Biog. Diet, 

Dlflorganlser (dls-oKgan-1z-4r), n. One who 
disorganizes; one who destroys or attempts 


to inteiTupt regular order or system; one 
who introduces disorder and confusion. 
DiflOrient (dis-oYl-ent), V. t, [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and orient,] To throw out of reckoning; to 
confuse as to longitude. [Rare. ] 

1 doubt then the learned professor was a little dis- 
oriented when he called the proniises in Ezekiel and 
in the Revelations the same. Rp, fParbnr/on. 

Diaorlentatedt (dis-o'ri-ent-at-ed). and a. 
Turned from the east or the right direction; 
thrown out of one's reckoning. 

DlBOWB (dis-dn'), v.t [Prefix dis, neg., and 
own. ] 1. To refuse to acknowledge as belong- 
ing to one's self; to deny; not to own; tu 
repudiate; as, a parent can hardly disown his 
child ; an author will sometimes disown his. 
writings.— 2. To deny; not to allow; to i*efuse 
to admit. 

Then they, who brother's better claim disown. 
Expel their parents, and usurp the throne. 

Dryden. 

Syn. To disavow, disclaim, deny, renounce, 
disallow. 

DiBOWnment (dis-fin'ment), n. Act of dis- 
owning; repudiation. J. J. Oumey. [Rare J 
Disozldate (dls-oksTd-atV V. t. pret. and pp. 
disoxidated; ppr. disoxiaating. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and oxidate.] To reduce from oxida- 
tion; to reduce from the state of an oxide 
by disengaging oxygen from a substnnccN to 
deoxidate; as, to disoxidate iron or copper 
DiSOXidaMOli (dis-oks'ld-a^'shon), n. The 
act or process ot freeing from oxygen and 
reducing from the state of an oxide; deoxi- 
dation. 

DlBO^genate fdis-oks^-Jen-aO, 17 . t {Pre- 
fix dis, priv. , and oxygcfiate.] To deprj\ c of 
oxygen. 

Disoxygenation (di8-ok8'l-jen-&"shon), n. 
The ac^ or process of separating oxygon 
from any substance containing it; deoxida- 
tion. 

Dispacet (dis-pasO. v.t. [L. dis, asunder, to 
anu fro, and spatior, to walk about.] To 
range about. 

When he spide the Joyous hutterflie. 

In this fairc plot dispacing to and fro. Spenser. 

Dispalrfdis-par^), 17. f. [ITcfix dis, neg., and 
pair.) To separate: said of a pair or couple. 
[Rare.] 

Forgive me, lady, 

I have . . . dispair'd two doves. Retin. PI. 

Dispandt (dls-pandO. v.t. [L. dispando, to 
stretch out- a is, asunder, and to 

spread.] To display. Bailey. 

Dlspanslont (dis-pan'shon), n. The act of 
spreading or lilsplaylng. Bailey. 
DUparadiaed (dis-paTa-dist), a. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and paradise.] Removed from 
paraulse. [Rare.] 

Disparage (dls-pa'raj), 17. f. pret. * pp. dis- 
paraged;jipT. disparaging. [O. Fr. drspam- 
ger, to offer to a woman, or impose on her 
as husband, a man unfit or unworthy; to 
impose unworiliy conditions- des fur dis, 
priv., and parage, equality in blood, de- 
scent, lineage, from L. par, equal.] l.f To 
marry one io another of inferior condition 
or rank; to dishonour by an unequal match 
or marriage, against the rules of decency; 
to match unequally; to injure or dishonour 
by union with something of inferior excel- 
lence. ' To disparage my daughter. ' Chau- 
cer. -“2. To Injure or dishonour by a com- 
parison with something of less value or 
excellence.— 3. To treat with contempt; to 
undervalue; to lower in rank or estimation; 
to vilify; to reproach. 

Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms. 

Milton. 

4. To bring reproach on; to lower the esti- 
mation or wortn of; to debase; to dishonour. 

* With fear disparaged. * Spenser. 

His religion s.'it , . . gracefully upon him, w' hout 
any of those forbidding aupearances which soiiictmie> 
disparage the actions or men sincerely pious. 

Bp. Atterbury. 

SYN. To depreciate, undervalue, vilify, re- 
roach, detract from, derogate from, decry^ 
egrade. 

Diapaxaget (dls-pa-r&n, n. [Fr.] A dispa' 
ragement; an unequal marriago. 

To match so high, her friends with counsell sage. 
Dissuaded her from such a disparage. Spenser. 

l>lBpaxagemeilt(dlB-pa'raJ-ment),n. 1 tThe 
matching of a man or woman to one of in- 
ferior rank or condition, and against the 
rules of decency. 

And thought that match a foul disparagement. 

Spenser. 

2. Injury by union or comparison with some- 
thing of inferior excellence.— 3. The act of 
undervaluing or lowering the estimation or 
character of a pei*8on or thing; the act of 
' depreciating; detiaction. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; u6te, not, rofive; ibbe, tub, bull; ‘ oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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He chiird the popular praiaei of the kiiiK, 

With silent smiles of slow ttitfamgtmtHt, 

Tmnysen. 

4. Diminution of value or excellence; re- 

f >roach; diegrace; indignity; dishonour: fol- 
owed by to. 

It ought to be no dispam^tm€nt to a star that it is 
not tlie sun. South. 

The prerogatives of the sovereign were extensive. 
... It was fio disparagement to the bravest and 
noblest knights to kneel at his feet. Macaulay. 

Stn. Derogation, detraction^ reproach, dis- 
honour, debasement, degradation, disgrace. 
Dlaparairer (dis-pa'ruj-6r), n. One who dis- 
parages or dishonours; one who vilifies or 
disgraces. 

w , (dis-pa'raj-lng-li), adv. In 
a manner to disparage or dishonour. 
Disparate (dis^pa-rat), a. [L. dUtparatus, 
pp. of dUparo, to pait, separate— ails, asun- 
der, and pare, to make ready, to prepare.] 

1. Unequal: unlike; dissimilar. 

Connecting disparate thoughts, purely by mcan.s 
of resemblance in the words expressing tncin. 

Coleridge. 

2. In IoqU, pertaining to two co-ordinate 
species or divisions. 

Dtsparate (dis'pa-r&t), n. One of two or 
more tilings so uneuual or unlike that they 
cannot be compared with each other. 
Disparitiont (dis-pa-ri'shon), n. [Contr. for 
disapparition prefix din, priv., and appari- 
tion. See Apparition.] Disappearance. 

In the disparition of tliut olher light, there is a 
perpetually nxed star, shining in the writings of the 
prophets. Bp. Hall. 

Disparity (dis-pa'ri-ti). n. [Fr. dispariU, 
from L. aiiipar, unequal— dM,andpar, equal, j 
1. Inequality; difference in degree, in age, 

. rank, condition, or excellence: followed by 
in or of; as, dUparity in or of years, age, 
cironmstance.s, condition. - 2. Dissimilitude; 
uiilikeness: followed by between, betwixt 

Just such disparity 
As Is *Mvixt air and .ingols* purity, 

'TwjJt/ woiiiiiirs love and man's will ever be. 

Donne. 

Stn. Inequality, uiilikeness, dissimilitude, 
disproportion. 

Diaparlc (dis-phrk'), v.t [Prefix dio, priv., 
anu park.] 1. To throw open, ns a park; to 
lay open; to divest of the character of a 
park, as land. 

You h.^vc fed upem my signories, 
DisparAid iny parks, and fell d iny forest woods. 

Shah. 

2. To 8(‘t at largo; to release from inclosuro 
or conhneiiient. * He dutparks his seraglio. * 
Sir T, Herbert. 

Disparklef (dis pHr'kIXv.f. [Prefix, asun- 
der, and nparkle^ in the sense of to scatter.] 
To scatter abroad; to disperse; to divide. 

The sect of Libertines began but lately; but as vipers 
soon multiply into generations, so is their sfiawn dis- 
parkled over all lands. Clarke. 

Dispart (diS’pRrtO, v. t [Prefix dU, asunder, 
ana part j To divide into parts; to separate; 
to sever; to burst; to rend; to rive or split; 
to distract; as. disparted air; disparted 
towers; 'disparted chaos. 

When all three kinds of love together meet. 

And doe dispart the hart with power extreme. 

Spenser. 

DlSIMUrt (diB-pttrt'), v.i. To separate; to 
open; to cleave. 'The silver clouds dis- 
parted/ Shelley. 

iHspart (dis'pRri), n. In g\m. (a) the differ- 
ence between the semi-diameter of the base 
ring at the breech of a gun, and Uiat of the 
ring at the swell of the muzzle. (&) A dis- 
part-siffht. 

ZHsparl (dis-p&rt'), v.t In gun. (a) to set a 
mark on the muzzle-ring of a piece of ord- 
nance, BO that a sight-line from the top of 
tlie base-ring to the mark on or near the 
muzzle may lie parallel to the axis of the 
bore or hollow cylinder, (b) To make allow- 
ance for the dispart In, when taking aim. 

Every gunner, before he shoots, must truly dispart 
his piece. Lumr. 

Dispart-slgllt (dis'pRrt-sIt), n. In gun. a 
piece of metal cast on the muzzle of a piece 
of ordnance to make the line of sight par- 
allel to the axis of the bore. 

DlBpassion (dls-pa'shon), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and passion. ] Freedom from passion; 
an undisturbed state of the mind; apathy. 
lUspaSBionate (dls-pa'Hhou-&t), a. l. Free 
from passion; calm; composed; impartial; 
unmoved by feelings: applied to persons; 
ns, duqHMsio7Uits> men or Judges. 'Quiet, 
dispassionate, and cold.' Tennyson.— 2. Not 
dictated by passion; not proceeding from 
temper or bias; impartial: applied to things; 
as, aispassiotiate proceedings.— S yn. Calm, 
cool, composed, serene, temperate, mode- 
rate, impartial. 


PlBpawilonately (dls-pa'shon-at-ll), adv. 
Without passion; calmly; coolly. 
DlSpasalonad (dis-pa'shond), a. Free ffon 
passion. 

DlxpatA (dis-pachO. For this word, as wel 
as Its derivatives and compounds, see Des 
PATCH. 

DlBpatbF (dis^pa-thiX n. [Prefix dis, priv.. 
and patny, seen in apathy, from Gr. pathos, 
suffering. See Pathos.] l. Want of passion. 
2. Absence of sympathy; an opposite tast 
or liking; uncongeniality. [In both uses 
rare or obsolete.] 

Who (Sir Thomas More) recognizes in me som. 

I dispathies, but more points of agreement. Southey. 

. Dispauper (dis^g'pdr), v. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and pauper.] To deprive of the claim of a 
pauper to public suppoii;, or of the capacity 
of suing in forma pauperis; to reduce back 
from the state of a pauper. 

If a party has a current Income, though no penna' 
nent property, he must lie dispaupered. PhitUmore. 

Dispauperlze (dls-pR^p^r-Iz), v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and pauperize.] To release or 
free from tlie state of pauperism; to free 
from paupers. 

As well as by Chat of many highly p.'iuperizcd dis- 
tricts in more recent times, whicn have been dispau- 
perized by adapting strict rules of poor-law atlininis> 
tration. jt. S. Mitt. 

Dispeace (dis-pcsO. n. [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
peace.] Want of peace or quiet; diBsension. 
Dlspeed (dis-ped'), v.t To despatch; to dis- 
miss. [I^rc.] 

To Uiat end he dispeeded an embassadour to Poland. 

Knolits. 

Thus leaving said. 
Dclibcr.*itety, in self-possession still. 

Himself from that most painful Interview 
Dispeedin/*, he withdrew. Southey. 

DlBpel (dis-per). V.t pret pp. dispelled; 
ppr. dispelling. [L. dispello, to drive asun- 
der, to dispei'se— dM, asunder, and pello, to 
drive.] To scatter by driving or force; to 
disperse; to dissipate; to drive away; as, to 
dispel vapours; to dispel darkness or gloom; 
to dispel fears; to dutpel cares or sorrows; 
to dispel doubts. 

I loved, and love dispelled the fear 

That I should die an early death. Tennyson. 

Syn. To scatter, dissipate, disperse, drive 
away, banish, remove. 

Dispel (dis-pclO. v.i. To fly different ways; 
to be dispersed; to disappear; as, the clouds 
dispel. 

Dlspeller (dis-poP^r), n. He who or that 
which dispels; as, the sun is the dispeUer of 
darkness. 

Dlspend (dis-pendO, v.t [L. dispendo, to 
weigh out, to distribute— duv, and pendo, to 
weigh.] To spend; to lay out; to consume; 
to expend. [Rare or obsolete.] 

Able to dispend yearly twenty poiind.s and above. 

Fuller. 

Dlspender (dls-pend'^r), n. One that dis- 
tributes. [Rare. ] 

Dispensable (dis-pons'a’bl), a. l. That may 
be dispensed or administered. 'Laws of the 
laud. . . diffpeiiiradtolwtheordiiiarycourts.’ 
State Trials, 1080. —2. That may be spared or 
dispensed witlt * Dispensable, at least, if 
not superfluous.' Coleridge. 

Not a tone of colour, not a note of form, is mis- 
placed or dispensable. Sunnburfie. 

DlspensaUeness (dU-pens'a-bl-nes), n. The 
capability of being dispensed with. 
Dispensary fdls-pens'a-rl), n. 1. A shop in 
which medlcinos are compounded; a labor- 
atory.— 2. A house, place, or store in which 
medicines are dispensed to the poor, and 
medical advice given gratia 
Dispensation (dis-pens-a'shon), n. [L. dis- 

S tio, economical management, superin- 
nce, from dispemo. See Dispense.] 
l.t Distribution; the act of dealing out to 
different persona or places. 'A dispensation 
of water . . . indifferently to au parts of 
the earth.’ Woodward. Spociflcally— 2. The 
dealing of God with his creatures; the dis- 
tribution of good and evil, natural and moral, 
in the divine government. 

Neither are God's methods or intentions different 
In his dispensations to each private man. Rogers. 

8. The granting of a license, or the licnense 
itself, to do what is forbidden by laws or 
canons, or to omit something which is com- 
manded; that is, the dispensing with a law 
or canon, or the exemption of a particular 
person fri>m the obligation to comply with 
its injunctions The pope has power to dis- 
pense with the canons of the Church, but 
has no right to grant dispensations to the 
injury of a third person. 


A dispensation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow 
to marry. tVard. 

4. That which Is dispensed or bestowed; 
spociflcally, in theol. a system of principles 
and rights enjoined; as, the Mosaic dispen- 
sation; the Gospel dispensation; including, 
the former, the Lovitical law and rites; the 
latter, the scheme of redemption by Clirist. 

Dlapensatlve (dis-pens^a-tlvj, a. Granting 
dispensation. 

Dlspensatlvely (dis-pcns'a-tlv-ll), adv. By 
dispensation. 

I can now hold my place canonically, which 1 held 
before but dispensative/y. Sir U. IVotton. 

Dlspensator (dia'pens-at-^r), n. [L.] A 
dispenser (which see). 



power to grant dispensations. 
DlBpensaiory (dis-peiiB'&-to-ri), n. A book 
containing the method of preparing the 
various kinds of medicines used in pharmacy, 
or containing directions for the composition 
of medicines, with the proportions of the 
Ingredients, and the methods of preparing 
them; a phannacopceia. 

Dispense (dis-pens'). v.t, pret. <& pp. dis- 
pensed; ppr. dispensing. [L. dispenso, to 
weigh out or pay; hence, to manage house- 
hold affairs, to act as steward or paymaster 
—dis, distrlb., and penso, freq. of pendo, 
to weigh.] 1. To deal or divide out in parts 
or portions; to distribute; as, to dispense 
charity, medicines, &c.; God dispenses his 
favours according to his good pleasure. 

He 1 h delighted to dispense a share of it to all the 
company. Sir IF. Scoff. 

2. To administer; to apply, as laws to par- 
ticular cases; to distribute Justice. 

While you dispense the laws and guide the state. 

Dry den. 

3. To atone for; to compensate; to grant par- 
don for. 

Ills stn was dispensed 
With gold. Gower. 

4. To grant dispensation from; to relieve; to 
excuse; to set free from au obligation; to 
exempt. 

It was resolved that alt members of the House, who 
held commissions, should be dispensed from parlia- 
mentary attcnrlaiice. Macaulay. 

Dispense (dls-pensO, v.i. 1. To bargain 
for, grant, or receive a dispensation; to 
coinpuuiul: used most frequently with the 
peraon who is able to grant the dispensa- 
tion as the siibjectw 

The king, of special grace, dispensed with him of 
the two first peynes. Capgrtive. 

He hath dispensed with a man to marry his own 
brother's wife. Bp. fr:t e/, 

Canst thou dispense with heaven for such an oath ? 

Shak. 

From the idea of bargaining for a dispensa- 
tion, or compounding for the performance 
of something forbidden or the non-perform- 
ance of something enjoined, ore deducible 
senses (a), (b), (c\ (d), of to dispense with: {a) 
to put up with; to connive at; to allow. ' Con- 
niving and dispensing with open and common 
adultery.' MUton. (o) To excuse; to exempt; 
to relieve; to set free, as from an obligation. 

Though he may be dispensed with in not peaking 
with his tongue, yet his heart must crie. i/ieron. 

I could not dispense with myself from making a 
voyage to Caprea. Addison, 

(c) To go back from ; to break, as one's 
word. 

I never knew her dispense with her word but once. 

Richardson, 

(d) To permit the neglect or omission of, as a 
form, a ceremony, an oath, and the like; to 
suspend the operation of, as a law; to give 
up, r6lea8e,or do without, as services, attend- 
ance, article of dress, Ac. 

(The Pope) hath dispensed with the oath and duty 
of subjects to their prince against the fifth coinniand- 
nieiit. Bp. Andrewes. 

Many Catholics did then, and do now, think better 
to dispense with the Jaw of cojitJnency, than, bv re- 
taining it, to open a gate to unclean single life, leav- 
ing marriage free for all. Sir N. Brent. 

When art and counterfeit discourse is designed for 
the benefit of a person, when you can't serve him 
any other way, when you are morally assured he will 
dispense with his right to clear information, and 
thank you for the expedient ; in this case, I say. I'm 
strongly of opinion that swerving from truth is not 
unjustifiable. yeremy Cottier. 

iliere are other uies of to diopenno with 
whose isonneotioii with the foregoing does 
not clearly appear: as, (s) to do or perform; 
as.todiq>enseiejtAmlraolea Il'oUer. (/)To 
dispose of; to oonaume. 

Soveral of m]r Mend, were, this momlniT, got 
tegedier over a dbh of tea, in very good heuth. 


oh, cAaln; dh, 8«. loc/t; g,go; J,iob; ft. Fr. ton; ng, sing; VH. then; th, thin; w. wig; wh, wAig; sh. asure.— See KXT. 
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though we had celebrated yesterday with more 
(glasses than we could have dts/ens^ti «'/ir/r, had we 
not been beholden to Uroolcc and Hellier. Steeie. 

2.t Tu make amends; to compensate. 

One lovint' hour 

For many years of sorrow can dispense. Spenser. 

Dlspenset (dis-pens'). n. 1. Dispensation. 

Indulf^ences, dispenses, pardons* bulls. MUton. 
2. Expense; profusion. 

It was a vault built fur }'reat dispense. Spenser. 

Dlspanser (dis-pens'^r), n. One who or that 
which dispenses or distnbutes; one who or 
that which administers; as, a dispeiuter of 
favours or of the laws. 

The drowsy hours, dispensers of all Rood, 

O'er the mute city stole with folded wini;s. 

Tennyson. 

Di 8 P 6 X 18 ing(dis-pen 8 'iii$f), a. l.That may dis- 
pense with; granting: dispensation; that may 
grant license to omit what is required by 
Itiw, or to do what the law forbids; as, a 
dutpeiMuiff power. — 2. That dispenses, deals 
out, or distributes; as, a dUpeniting chemist. 
Dispeople (ills-pe'pl), v.t. [Prefix dU, priv., 
niid pciple.] To depopulate; to empty of 
inhabitants, as by destruction, expulsion, or 
other means. 

L.et his heart exalt him in the harm 
Already done, to have dispeopled Heaven. 

Milton 

Dispeopler (dis-pe'pl^r), n. One who de- 
populates ; a depopulator ; that which de- 
prives of inhabitants. *Stem dispeopler of 
the plain.’ Lewis. 

Dlsperance.! n. [Fr.] Despair. Chaucer. 
Dlsperget (dl-spdrj'). dispergo, to 

strew or scatter about - dis, distrib., and 
spargo, to scatter. ] To sprinkle. 
Di8permoil8(di-sp(&rm'us).a. [Or. di tor dis, 
twice, and sperma, seed. ] In hot. two-seeded; 
containing two seeds only; as, umbellate 
and stellate plants are dispennotis. 
Disperplet (dis-p^r^pl), v.t. [A corruption 
of disparkle (which see).] To disperse; to 
sprinlde; to scatter. 

1 liathcd. and odorous water was^ 

Disperpied Ui^htly on niy head and neck. 

CkapfnaH, 

Dispersal (dis p^rs^al), n. Dispersion. 
Dlsp6r8e(di8-p^rs0« v.t pret. App. distwrsed; 
ppr. dispersing. fL. dispersas, from aispergo 
- di for dis, distrib., and spargg, to scatter; 
Fr. disperser. 1. To scatter; to drive asun- 
der; to cause to separate into different 
parts; as, the Jews are dispersed among all 
nations. 

Ttvo linns in the still dark night 
A herd of bccv*;s disperse. Cltoptnan, 

2. To diffuse; to spread. 

The lips of the wise disperse knowledge. Prov. xv. 7. 

3. To dissipate; to cause to vanish; as, the 
fog is dispersed.— ^.\ To distribute; to dis- 
pense. 

Being a king that loved we.ilth, he could not endure 
to have trade sick, nor any obstruction to continue 
in the gate vein which disperseth th.u blood. Paeon, 

5. t To make known; to publish. 

The poet entering on the stage to di^rse the 
argument. P. ponson. 

—Dissipate, Disperse, Scatter. See DISSI- 
PATE.— Syn. To scatter, dissipate, dispel, 
spread, diffuse, distribute, deal out, dissemi- 
nate. 

Disperse (dis-p^rs'), V.i. 1 . To be scattered; 
to separate; to go or move into different 
parts; as, the company dispersed at ten 
o’clock.— 2. To break up; to vanish, as fog 
or vapours. 

(.Mory U like a circle in the water, 

Which never cea«»eth to enlarge itself. 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. Shak, 

Dispersed (dis-persto.p and«. 1. Scattered. 

2. t Published; divulged. ‘’Hiclr own di- 
vulged and dispersed ignominy.’ Passenger 
of Benvenuto. — Dispersed hanHony,\nwnsie, 
harmony in which the tones for the various 
parts are at a wide interval from each other. 

Dispersedly (di8-p^rs\*d-li), adv. In a dis- 
persed manner; senaratelv. 

Dispersedness (dis-pArs^ed-ncs), n. The 
state of being dispersed or scattered. 
Disperseness (dfs-i>6rs'nc8), n. Thinness; 
sparseness; a scattered state. * Disperseness 
of habitations.* Brerewood. [Rare.] 
Disperser (dis-p^rs'^r), n. One who dis- 
perses; as, the disperser of libels. 
Dispendon (dls-pSi^shon)^ n. 1 . The act of 
scattering. - 2. llie state of being scattered 
or separated into remote parts; as, the Jews 
in their dispersion retain their rites and cere- 
monies; there was a great dispersion of the 
human family at the building of Babel.- - 

3. In optics, the divergency eff the rays of 
light, or rather the separation of the dif- 
ferent coloured rays in refraction, aris- 


ing from their different refronglbilitios. 
The point of dispersion is the point whore 
refracted rays begin to diverge. Wlion 
a ray of the sun's light is made to pass 
through prisms of different substances It is 
found that spectra are formed of different 
lengths, which is occasioned by the prisms 
refracting the coloured rays at different 
angles. Thus, the spectrum formed by a 
prism of oil of cassia is found to bo two or 
three times longer than one formed by 
glass prism. The oil of cassia is therefore 
said to disperse the rays of light rnora than 
the glass, or to have a greater dispersive 
power. It is also founu that in spectra 
formed by prisms of different substances 
the coloured spaces have not the same 
ratio to one another as the length of the 
spectra which they compose; and this pro- 
perty has been called the irrationality of 
dispersion or of the coloured spaces in the 
spectrum.— 4. Inmed. ewdsurg. Uie removing 
of inflammation from a part and restoring 
it to its natural state. 

Dispersive (dis-pArs'iv), a. TentUng to 
scatter or dissipate. 

Dispersoxiate (dis-p^r^son-at), v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and ^rsonate.] To divest of per- 
sonality or individuality. Hare. 

Dispirit (dis-pPrit), o.t. [Prefix priv., 
and spirit. ] 1. To depress the spiilts of; to 
dopnve of courage; to discourage: to dis- 
hearten; to deject: to cast down. *Not 
dispirited with my afilictions.' Dryden. 

Our men Are dispirited, and not likely to get any- 
thing by fighting with tlieni. Ludlow. 

2. To exhaust the spirits or bodily vigour of. 
[Rare.] 

He has dispirited himself by a debauch. Collier. 

fiTN. To dishearten, discourage, deject, 
damp, depress, cast down, intimidate, 
daunt. 

Dispirited (dis-pi'rit-ed), p. and a. 1. Dis- 
couraged; depressed in spirits; dejected; 
intimidated. —2. Spiritless; tame; wanting 
energy; as, a poor di^irited style. ‘Dis- 
pirited recitations.* Hammond. 
Dispiritedly (dis-pfrlt-ed-ll), adv. Deject- 
edly. 

Dispiritedness (dis-pPrit-ed-nes), n. Want 
of courage; ilepression of spirits. 
Dispiritment (dls-piVit-mcnt), n. The act 
of dispiriting, or state of being dispirited; 
discouragement. 

You honestly quit your tools: quit a most muddy, 
confused coil of sore work, short rations, of sorrows, 
dispiritweptts, and contradictions, having now done 
with it all. Carlyle. 

Dispiteous t (dis-pi'te-us), a. [See Des- 
PITEOUS.] Having no pity; cruel; furious. 

When hint he spied 

Spurring so hote with rage dispiteous. Spenser. 

DispitOUSft a. Same as Despitous. 
DispitOUSly.t adv. Same as Despiteously. 
Displace ^is-plHsO. v.t pret. & pp. dis- 
placed; ppr. displacbig. [Prefix d\s, priv., 
and place; Fr. diplacer. '\ 1. To put out of 
the usual or proper place; to remove from 
its place; as, the books In the library arc all 
displaced.— % To remove from any state, 
condition, office, or dignity; as, to displace 
an officer of the revenue. 

Liable not only to have its acts annulled by him, 
but to be displaced, as regards the individuals com- 
posing it, or annihilated as an institution. Brougham. 

3. To disorder; to disturb; to destroy. 

You have displaced the mirth. Shak. 

Displaceable (dls-plas^a-bl), a. That may 
be displaced or removed. 

Displacement (dis-plas^ment), n. 1 . The 
act of displacing; the act of removing from 
the usual or proper place, or from a state, 
condi tion,or office. ' The displacement of the 
centres ox the circles.’ Asiat Researches. 

' Unnecessary displacement of funds.' Ha- 
milton.— 2, The quantity of water displaced 
by a body floating at rest, as a ship. Its 
weight Is equal to that of the displacing 
body. —8. In tried, chem. the method by 
which the active principles of organic bodies 
are extracted from them. The uody is first 
reduced to a powder, and then subjected 
to the action of a llqul^ which dissolves 
the soluble matter. Wnen It has been 
sufficiently charged it Is displaced by an 
additional quantity of the some or of another 
liquid. 

Displaeencyt (dJs-plft'sen-si), n. [LL 
dugilaeentia for L. diejdieentia, from dis- 
pliceo, to displease— dfir, priv., and ntoeao, 
to please.] Incivility; that which dis- 
pleases or disobliges. 

With dispitMcency, or, to use a more common word, 
with dislike. “ ‘ 


Displant (dis-pluiitO. V. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and plant] 1. To pluck up or to remove 
what is planted.— 2. To drive away or re- 
move from the usual place of residence; as, 
to displant the people of a country. 

Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, reverse a prince's doom. Shak. 

3 . To strip of what is planted or settled; ns, 
to displant a country of inhabitants. 
DisplwtatlOXL (dis-plaiit-a'shou ), n. The 
act of displantlng; removal; displacement. 
Displat (ais-plat'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
plat] To untwist; to uncurl. 

Display (dis-plaO, v.t [O.Fr. desployer; Fr. 
diployer- des, equal to L. dis, priv., and 
ployer, same as plier, from L. plico, to fold. 
Akiti deplorg, employ.] l.f To unfold; to 
open; to spread wide; to expand. 

The nordiorii wind his wings ilid broad display. 

Spenser. 

2. To spread before the view; to set in view 
ostentatiously; to show; to exhibit to the 
eyes or to the mind ; to moke manifest. * Dis- 
^y'd a splendid silk of foreign loom. * Tetc 
nyson. * Proudly dis2)laying the insignia of 
their order. * Prescott 

His growth now to youtii's full flower displaying 
All virtue, grace, and wii,doin to achieve 
Thing.s highest, greatest. Milton. 

3. t 'To carve; to dissect and open.— 4. t To 
discover; to descry. 



Displayed. 


And from his seat took plc.tsure to display 
The city so adorned witii tower.s. Chapman. 

5.t To open; to unlock. 

Her left (hand holds) a curious bunch of keys. 
With which heav'n's gate site lockcth and drs- 
plays, B. Jtoftu v. 

8yn. To exhibit, show, spread out, parade. 
Display (dis-plaO, V. i. 1. To make n *Hhow 
or display.- 2. To lay anything open, as in 
carving or dissection. 

He carve.s, displays, and cuts up to a wonder. 

Spectator. 

3. To talk without restraint; to make a great 
show of words. 

Display'd so Siiiit ily against your highness. Shak. 

Display (dis-plft'j, n. 1. An opening or 
unfolding; an exhibition of anything to 
the view. — 2. Ostentatious show; exhibi- 
tion ; parade; as, .they make a great dinplay 
of troops; a great display of magnificence. 

He died, ns erring men should die. 

Without display, without parade. Byron. 

Displayed (dis-plad^, p. and a. 1. Unfolded ; 

opened; spread; expand- 
ed; exhibited to view; 
manifested.- 2. In her. a 
term used to express the 
position of any bird of 
prey when It is erect, with 
Its wings expanded. 
Displayer (dls-pla'drl n. 
Ho who or that which 
displays. 

Displet (dls'pl), v.t To 
discipline; to inflict pe 
nitentiary whippings. 

And bitter Penauncr, with an yron whip. 

Was wont him once to dispie every day. Spenser. 

[Prefix dis, 
ileasure; anger; 

» displeasanee moov'd.’ 

Spenser. 

Dimleasant t (dis-plez'ant), a. [Prefix dis, 
priv., said pleasant] Unpleasing; offensive; 
unpleasant. * Odour noxious and displeas- 
ant* OlanvUle. 

Displeasaxitlyt (dis-plez'ant-li), adv. Un- 
pleasantly; ofrensively. Strype. 

Insplease (dis-plezO» v.t. pret Am. dis- 
pleased; ppr. diy^asing, [IVoflx aw, nog. , 
and pfeastf.] 1. Not to please; to dissatisfy; 
to offend; to make angry, sometimes in a 
light degree* It usually expresses loss than 
a^iger, vex, irritate, and provoke. 

Adversity is so wholesome . . . why should we be 
displeased with it. Barrow. 

God was displeased with this thing; therefore lie 
■mote Israel. z Clir. xxi. 7. 

2. To disgust ; to excite aversion in ; to be 
disagreeable to; as, acrid and rancid sub- 
stances displease the taste; a distorted 
figure displeases the oye.--8. f To make sad; 
to grieve. 

Soon as the unwelcome news 
From earth arrived at Heaven-gate, displeased 
All were who heard. Mtiton. 

4. t To fail to accomplish of satisfy; to miss of. 

1 shall displease my ends else. Bean. Gr FI. 

8tn. To offend, dissatisfy, annoy, disgust, 
vex. chafe, anger. 

DlsplMSa (dis-pldsOf ti.i To disgust; to 
raise aversion. 
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Dintleaianoa t (dis-piez'ans), n. 
priv. , and pleami nee. ] Diapleaai 
discontent ‘Him to dupfearan 
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dispositive 


Pool tights do rather dispUtue, in that they excite 
the memory of foul things, than in the Immediate 
objects. 

DUipldafedly (dlB-pldz^ed-U), adv. In a dls- 

£ leased manner; in the manner of one who 
\ displeased. 

He looks down displeastdly upon the earth, as the 
rcifion of his sorrow and banishment. Bp^ Hail, 

DfalpleaBedneBS (dfs-piaz'ed-nes). n. DiB< 
pleasure; uneasiness. 

DlBpleaBer (dis-pl&c^^r). n. One who dis- 
pleases. 

IliBPleaBlllg (dis-plez'iiitf). a. OfTensive to 
the mind or any of the senses; disgusting; 
disagreeable. 

DiraileaBixigneBB (dis-pl6z4ng-nes), n. 
Onensiveness ; the ciualfty of giving some 
degree of disgust. 

DiBpleaBUre (dis-plc'zhfir), n. l. The feel- 
ing of one who is disploascil; irritation or 
uneasiT^Bs of the mind, occasioned by any- 
thing that counteracts desire or command, 
or which opposes Justice and a sense of pro- 
priety; as, a man incurs the dinpleasure of 
another by thwarting his views or schemes; 
a servant incurs the dinpleaHure of liis mas- 
ter bv neglect or disobedience; weexperioiico 
dittpUamre at any violation of right or de- 
corum. 

They even meet to complain, censure, and remons- 
trate when a f^ovcrnor i^ivti^idispifasuye. Brougham. 

2. That which displeases; cause of irritation; 
oiTence. 

Now shall I be more blameless than the Philistines, 
thoiii'h I do them a dispUasurt. Judi;:. xv. 3. 

3. t State of disgrace or disfavour. 

lie went Into Poland, bein^ in dispUasure with the 
pope for overmuch familiarity. Peackam, 

Syn.* Dissatisfaction, disapprobation, dis- 
taste, dislike, anger, vexation, indignation, 
annoyance, offence. 

DlBpleaBUret (dis-ple^zhhr), v.t To dis- 
please. Bacon. 

DlBplioenc6,t DiBplicencyt (dis'pli-seus, | 
dis^pli-son-si), n. IL. dmplice-ntta. See : 
DisPLACRNCY.j Dislike; displeasure. *lu- ' 
terjectfons of ditsplicence and ill humoui*.* 
W. Montague. 

I will not say a grudge against them, for they had 
no sin, yet a kind of aispitceHcy with them, as mere 
creatures. Oopdwipt. 

DlBplode (dls-pl6<r), ^ pret. & pp. d«r- 
ploded; ppr. disploding. fL. displado, to 
dilate, to burst— diir, asunder, and plaudo, 
to clap, strike, beat.] To vent, discharge, 
<ir burst with a loud noise; to explode. 
IRare.] 

Stood rank’d of seraphim another row. 

In posture to disploat Ihcir second tire 
Of thunder. MiliCPt. 

DlBplode (dis-pWd'), v.i. To burst with 
a loud report; to explode; as, a meteor 
dUploded with a tremendous sound. [Rare. ] 
DlBplOSlon (dis-pld'zhon), n. The act of 
disploding; a siitiden bursting with a loud 
report; an explosion. [Rare.] 

The vast displosioti dissipates the clouds. Yowtg. 


disport, solace; L.If. deporto, to divert one’s 
self; the O.Fr. deeport is from prefix dU, and 
L. porto, to carty (whence emort, Ac. ). Sport 
Is an abbrev. of aUport] Play; sport; pas- 
time; diversion; amusement; merriment. 
‘Love's dUmort.' MUtan. 

DlBport (dis-pdrtO. v.i To play; to wanton; 
to move lightly and without restraint; to 
move in gaiety; as, lambs di»poriing on the 
mead. 

j Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes. Pops. 

Disport (dis-pdrtOi V. t To divert or amuse; 
as, no diimarts himself. 

Disport (ais-pdrtO, V. t, [L. die, asunder, and 
E. port, a harbour.] Toremovefrom aport. 
[Rare.] 

Disportment (dis-pdrt'ment), n. Act of 
disporting; play. 

Disposable (dis-poz’a-bl), a. [See DIS 1 » 0 SE. 1 
Subject to disposal; not previously engaged 
or employed; free to be used or employed 
as occasion may require: as. the whole die* 
poeable force consisted ora regiment of light 
infantry and a troop of cavalry. 

The English law has always cnjnyed even more 
than its fair share of the disposable abiJiry of r)ie 
country. Sir //. Marne. 

Disposal (dis-poz^al). n. [See Dispose.] 

1. The act of disposing; a setting or arranging; 
as, the diepoeat of the troops in two lines. — 

2. Regulation, order, or arrangement of 
things in the moral government of Ood; 
dispensation. 

Tax not divine disposal. Milton, 

3. Power of ordering: arranging or distri- 
buting; government; management; as, every- 
thing is left to his diepoeat. 

Are not the blessings both of this world and the 
next in his disposal. Bp, Atterbury. 

4. Power or right of bestowing; the act of 
parting with; bestowal; alienation; regula- 
tion of the condition, fate, ur application of 
anything; as, the diepoeat of money by will; 
the disposal of an estate by sale; the offices 
ai-e at the disposal of the premier; the father 
has the disposal of his daughter in mar- 
riage. 

1 am called off* from publick dissertations by a 
domestick affair of great importance, which is no 
less than the disposal of my sister Jenny for life. 

7 'atier. 

8yn. Disposition, dispensation, manage- 
ment, conduct, government, distribution. 
Dispose (dia-pozO* A pp. disposed; 

ppr. dieposhig. [Fr. disposer, to dispose, 
arrange — prefix dis, and poser, to place 
(K. pose). See Compose.] 1. To set; to 
place or distribute ; to arrange : used with 
reference to order; as, the ships were dis- 
posed in the form of a crescent; the trees are 
disposed In the form of a quincunx.— 2. To 
regulate; to adjust; to set in right order. 
Job xxxiv. 18. 

The knightly forms of combat to dispose, Dryden. 

8. To apply to a particular purpose; to 
give; to place; to liestow. ^Yoii have die* 


" Hi. pos^fdmuch ill works of publtc picty. ' Sprat. 

DtolOBlve(diB-plo Sivy a. Tendl^ to dis- ^ place, or turn to a particular end 

plodo or explode; explosive. (Earo.] or consequence 


Displume (dis-plfimO. t. [Prefix die, pri v. , 
ana plume,] To strip or deprive of plumes 
or feathers; to strip of badges of honour. 
‘ DisplumedAefftAded, and metamorphosed, 
such unfeathered two-legged things, that we 
no longer know them. ' Burke, 

Dlspoiidee (dl-spon'dS), n. [Gr. prefix di 
for die, twice, and spondee.] In pros, a 
double spondee, consisting of four long 
syllables. ^ ^ 

Dispone (dis-p6n'), v.t. pret A pp. die* 
poned; ppr. dieponhig, [L. diepono, to 
distribute, to dispose— dis, distnb., and 
pano, to place. ] 1. 1 To dispose of. 

And of my movable thou dispone 
Right as thee seenieth best is for to done. 

Chaucer. 

2. In Scots law, to make over or convey to 
another in a legal form. 

He has disponed , , . the whole estate. Sir \ Scott, 

Dlsponee (dls-pon-eo* IR Soots law, 
one to whom anything is disponed or made 
over. 

Dloponer (dis-p0n'4r), n. In Scots law, a 
person who legally transfers property from 
himself to another. 

Dispongs (di-spunJOi v.t. [Prefix dis, dls- 
trib., and sponge.] To discharge, as from a 
sponge; to disul or drop. [Rare.] 

O sovereign mistress of true melancholy » 

Thy poisonous damp of nifjpitdispong^eopotk mt.Shak, 

Disport (dls-pfirt'), n. [O.Fr. dseport. Ft. 
dipart, properly diversion resorted to In 
order to divert the thoughts ; It disperto. 


or consequence. 

Endure and conquer; Jove will soon dispose 
To future good our past and present woes. 

Dryden. 

5. To adapt; to form for any puniose. 

Then must thou thee dispose another way. 

Hubberds Tale. 

6. To set the mind of in a particular frame; 
to incUiio. 

Suspicions dispose kings to tyranny, husbands to 
Jealousy, and wise men to irresolution and melan- 
choly. Bacon. 

7. To soil; to dispose of; as, he disposed all 
church preferments to the highest bidder. 
Swift **~SXB. To sot, arrange, order, distri- 
bute, adjust, regulate, adapt, fit, incline, 
bestow, give. 

Dispose (dis-pdzO, v.i. 1. To regulate; to de- 
termine; to settle. 

Man proposes, God disposes. Old proverb. 

2. To bargain; to make terms 
You did su5j>ect 

She had disposed with Ciesar. Shah. 

-••To dispose of, to come to a determination 
ooncemfng; to make a disposal of; speolflc- 
aiiy, (a) to part with ; to alienate ; to sell ; 
as, the man has disposed of hie house and 
removed (6) To part with to another; to 
put into anotneFs hand or power; to bestow; 
as, the father has disposed qf his daughter to 
a man of great worth, (c) To give away or 
transfer by authority. 

A rural Judge disposed s^beauty's priae. fYalier. 
(ci) To direct the course of. Frov.xvi.88. (s)To 


place in any condition; as, how will you dis* 
jtose of your son? (/) To direct what to do 
or what course to Dursue ; as, they know 
not how to dispose of themselves, (p) To use 
or employ ; os, they know not how to dis- 
pose of their time. (A) To put away; to get 
rid of; as, the stream supplies more water 
than can be dUposed of, 

Dlsposet (dis-pozO, n. l. Disposal; power id 
disposing; management. 

I All that is mine I leave at thy dispose, Shak. 

2. Dispensation; act of government; man- 
agement. 

But such is the dispose of the sole Disposer of em- 
pires. Speed, 

3. Cast of behaviour; demeanour. 

He hath a person and a smooth dispose 
To be suspected, framed to make women false. 

Shak. 

4. Disposition; cast of mind; inclination. 

Carries on the stream of hi.s dispose. 

Without observance or respect of any. Shak. 

Disposed (dis-pdzd), p, and a. I. Inclined; 
minded. 

He was disposed to pass into Achaia. Acts xviii. vj, 

A man might do this now, if he were maliciously 
disposed, and had a mind to bring matters t& ex- 
tremity. Dryden. 

2. t Prone to mirth; merry; Jolly. Beau. A 
Ft. 

Disposedness (dis-paz'ed-nes), n. Disposi- 
tion; inclination. 

Disposer (dis-p0z‘6r), n. 1. One who dis- 
poses; a distributor; a bestower; as, a dis- 
poser of gifts.— 2. A director; a regulator; 
an arranger. 

Leave events to their Disposer. Boyle. 

I .im but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff. If'ot/on. 

3. That which disposes. 

Dlsposlngly (dis-poz'ing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to dispose, regulate, or guveni. Mount- 
ague. 

Disposition (dis-pfi-zi'shon), n. [L. disposi* 
tio, regular disposition, arrangement— dtir, 
distrib. , and ^no, positum, to ^ace. ] 1. The 
act of disposing or state of being disposed. 

2. Manner in which things or the parts of a 
complex body are placed or arranged; 
order; method; distribution; arrangement: 
as, the disposition of the infantry and 
cavali^ of an army; the disposition of the 
trees In an orchard; the disposition of the 
several parts of an edifice or of figures in 
painting.- 8. Natural fitness or tendency; 
as, the disposition of plants to grow upward. 

*A great disposition to putrefaction. ' Bacon. 

4. Temper or natural constitution of the 
mind; as, an amiable or an irritable disposi- 
tion. ‘The villanouB inconstancy of man's 
disposition.' Shak.—b. Inclination; pro- 
j^nsity; the temper or frame of mind, as 
directed to particular objects; as, a disposi- 
tion to undertake a particular work; a dis- 
position friendly to any design. 

The contemplation of the structure of other govern- 
ments as well as of that under which we live, and the 
comparison of the defects and disadvantages of our 
own with those of other systems, can hardly fail to 
produce a h.'ippy effect upon the dispositions of any 
people in tolerably happy circumstances. 

Brouj^ham. 

C. In Scots law, (a) disposal; alienation; 
distribution; a giving away or giving over 
to another; as, ho has made disposition of 
his eifects ; he has satisfied his friends by 
the Judicious disposition of his propei-ty. 
ip) A unilateral deed of alienation, by 
which a right to property, especially herit- 
able, is conveyed.— 7. One of the six essen- 
tials of architecture. It is the arrangement 
of the whole design by means of ichnography 
(plan), orthography (section and elevation), 
and scenography (perspective view}; and 
differs from distribution, which signifies the 
particular arrangements of the internal 
parts of a building.— Disposiitibn and settle- 
ment, In Scots tois, the name tisually given to 
a deed, by which a person provides for the 
general disposal of his property, heritable 
and movable, after his death.— S yn. DIs- 
msal. adiustment, regulation, arrangement, 
aistributlon, order, method, adaptation, in- 
clination, tendency, propensity, temper, bo- 
stowment, alienation. 

Dlapositloiial (dis-pS-zl^riion-al), a. Per- 
taining to disposition. 

Dlspontiva (dls-poFit-iv), a, l.t That im- 
plies disposal; disposing or rogulatinff. ‘His 
aisposiitve wisdom and power.’ Sates.— 

2. t Pertaining to Inclination or natural dis- 
position. ‘DtiQMrif^holinesa’ Jer. Taylor. 

— Dispositive douse. In Scots law, the clause 
of conveyance in any deed, liy which pro- 
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dispxttativk 


perty» whether heritable or movable, is 
transferred, either absolutely or in security, 
inter vivos or fnortis causa, that is, between 
the living or in contemplation of death. 
DisposiUYely t (dis-poz'it-i vji), ade. 1. In 
a Aspositive manner; dlstributivelv. Sir 
T. Browne. By natural or moral disposi- 
tion. 

One net may make us do dispositvveiy what Moses 
IS recorded to h.^vc done literally. . . . break all the 
ten Commandments at once. Boyle, 

l>lBp 08 lt 0 rt(dia-poz'U- 6 rX n. 1 . Adispom. 
2. In astrol. the planet which is lord of the 
sign where another planet ia 
Dispossess (dis-poz-zesO. v.t [Prefix dis, 

e riv. , and possess. 1 To put out of possession, 
y any means; to deprive of the actual occu- 
pancy of a thing, particularly of land or 
real estate; to dislodge; to disseize: usually 
followed by o/. before the thing taken away; 
as, to dispossess a king qf his crown. 

Ye shall dispossess the inhabitants of the land, and 
dwell therein. Num. xxsiii. 54. 

It will be found a work of no small difficulty to dis- 
possess and throw out a vice from that heart, where 
long possession begins to plead prescription. 

Soiith. 

Dispossessed (dls-poz-zestO* a. Having lost 
one's self-possession or self-command. 
[Rare.] 

Miss Susan, deeply agitated, and not knowing 
what to say or do. stood also, disposses-red, looking 
from the child to the woman, and from the woman to 
the child. Afrr. Oliphant. 

Dispossession (dis-poz-ze'shon), n. 1 . The 
act of putting out of possession; the state 
of being dispossessed. 

That heart (Mary Magdalene's) was freed from 
Satan by that powerful dispossessi<m. Bp. Hall. 

2. In tote, same as Ouster (which see). 
Dlspossessor (dis-poz-zes'er), n. One who 
d1 sposscsses. 

DUnpost (dis-pOsV), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and post.] To remove from a post; to dis- 
place. [ Bare. ] 

IMsposure (dis-pO'zharX n. [See Dlspose.] 
1. Disposal; the power of disposing; man- 
agement; direction. 'Give up my estate to 
his disposure.* Massinger. — 2. i State; pos- 
ture; disposition. 'In a kind of warlike 
dispostire.* Wotton.—Z. Distribution; allot- 
ment; as, the disposure of employments. 
Swift. 

Dispraise (dis-pr&zO» n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and praise.] 1 . Blame; censure. 

The long-neck'd gee^ of the world that are ever 
hissing dispraise. 

Because their natures are little. Tennyson. 

2. Reproach; dishonour. 

The general has seen Moors with as bad faces; no 
dispraise to Bertran's. Dryden. 

STN. Blame, censure, dishonour, reproach. 
Dispraise (dis-praz'), v.t. pret A pp. dis- 
praised; ppr. dispraising. To blame; to 
censure; to mention with disapprobation, 
or some degree of censure. 

1 dispraised him before the wicked. SMaJt. 

Dlsprskiser (dis-praz^ 6 r), n. One who blames 
or dispraises. 

DispralsinglyCdis-prfiz'ing-li), adv. Byway 
of dispraise; with blame or some degree of 
reproach. 

Dispread (dis-predO, V. t [Prefix dis, distrib. , 
ana spread. See Spread. ] To spread in dif- 
ferent ways; to extend or flow in different 
directions; to expand to the full width. 
[Rare.] 

Scantly they durst their feeble eyes dispread 
Upon that town. Fairfax. 

Dispread (dis-predo, V.i. To expand or be 
extended; to spread widely. 'Heat dis- 
preading through the sky. ' Thomson. [Rare. ] 
Dlspreadert (dis-pred'dr), n. A publisher; 
a divulger. 

Dlspreu^t v.t To dispraise; to under- 
value. Chaucer. 

Dlspreludioet (dis-pre^Jfi-dis), v.t [Prefix 
tUs, pnv., and prejudice.] To free from pre- 
judice. Mountague. 

Dlspreparet (dls-prS-p&rO, v.t To render 
unprepared. Hoohes. 

DiiQKrlnoe (dis-prinsO, v.t To deprive of 
the rank and dignity of a prince: to divest 
of the character or appearance of a prince. 

For I was drenched with oose, and torn with 
briers . , . 

And, all one rag, disprineed ftom bead to heel. 

TennysoM. 

Dlrartson (dl»-pi 1 'zonX v.t [Prefix dU, 
pnV., and Briton.] ToletlooMfromintoon; 
to Mt at Imrty. 

IMniilTUag«(m»-pri'Ti-le]),e.(. [Prefix dit, 
ptiV., aadprieitepe.) Todeprlreotaprirl- 


DlflprlM (dit-pilz^ «.<. To undervalue; to 
depreciate. [Rare.] 

Dlsproftss (ais-pro-fesO. v.i. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and pirqfeu.] To renounce the pro- 
fession of. 

Ills arms which he had vowed to disprqfeste. 

She gathered up. Spenser. 

Dlsprollt (dls-pro'flt), n. [Prefix dis, neg.. 
and profit] Loss; detriment; damage. 
Foace. [Rare.] 

Dlsprofltable (dis-pro'fit-a-bl), a. Unpro- 
fitSble. HaU. 


in disproqf of afacty argument, principle, or 
allegation. 

Bent as he was 

To make dispro^ot scorn, and strong in hopes. 

Tennyson. 

Dlspropertyt (dls-pro'pdr-tl), v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and property.] To deprive of 
property; to dispossess. 'Silenced their 
j^le^ers, and disprqpertied their freedoms.* 

IHsproportion (dis-pr6-p6r^shon). n. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv.. and pntportion.] 1. Want of 
proimrtion of one thing to another, or be- 
tween the parts of a thing; want of sym- 
metry; as. the disproportion of a man's arms 
to his body; the disproportion of the length | 
of an edifice to its heignt. 

Dispreportion, some say, is the cause of the keenest 
misery in the world: for instance, the disproportion 
between the powers, capacities, and aspirations of 
man and his circumstances — especially as regards his 
physical wants. Helps. 

2. Want of proper quantity, according to 
rules prescribed; as, Uie disproportion of 
the ingredients inacompouna.—d. Want of 
suitableness or adequacy; disparity; in- 
equality; unsuitablcness; as, the dispropor- 
tion of strength or means to an object. 

Disproportion (dis-pro-por'shon), v.t To 
make unsuitable in form, size, length, or 
quantity; to violate symmetry in; to mis- 
match; to join unfitly; to be out of harmony 
with. 

To shape my legs of an unequal siae, 

To dispreportion me in every part. SkaJt. 

Till disproportioned sin 

Jarr'd against nature's chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord. Milton. 

DiflproportlonaUe (dis-prO-pfir'shon-a-bl), 


DlsprOYable (dis-pcbv^a-bl), a. Capable of 
being disproved or refuted. 

Diaproval (dis-prOv'al), n. Act of disprov- 
ing; disproof. 

Dlfiproye (dis-prOv'), v.t pret. A pp. dis- 
proved; ppr. disproving. [Prefix dis, neg, , 
and prove.] 1. To prove to be false or erron- 
eous; to confute; to refute; as, to disprove 
an assertion, a statement, an argument, a 
proposition. 

That false supposition I advanced in order to dis- 
prove it. Bp. Atierbury. 

2.t To convict of the practice of error. 
Hooker.— ^ \ To disallow or disapprove. 

Some things are good; yet in so mean a degree of 
goodness, that men are only not disproved, nor dis- 


allowed of God for them. 


DlsprOYer (dis-prOv'^r), n. One that dis- 
proves or confutes. 

Inspunctf (dis-pungktO, v.t. [L. dispungo, 
dispunctum. See Disfunqe.] To point or 
mark off; to separate. Foope. 

Dlgpunctt (dis-pungktOf a* Wanting in 
punctilious respect; iliscourteous; impolite. 
‘That were dispunct to the ladies.' B. 
Jonson. 

Dlspunfi^t (dis-punj'). v.t [L dis^gungo, 
to examine, to check an account— du, and 
pungo, to pierce, to penetrate. See Ex- 
PDMOE.] To expunge; to erase. 

Thou then that has dispunjfd my score. 

And dying wast the death of death. Sir H. H'otton. 

_ 'di-bpun jO, V. t Same as Disponge 
(which see). 

DUpunlahable (dls-pun'ish-a-bl), a. [ITeflx 
dis, neg., and jpunwAa&to.] Without penal 
restraint; not punishable. Swift. 

DlapurpoBe (dis-p^r^pOs), v.t [Prefix dis, , 
pnv., and purpose.] To dissuade; to turn 
from a purpose. 

Dlspurfiet (dis-pdrs'), v.t. To disburse. 
Shak. 

Dlspurveyt (dis-p^r-vaO. v.t [Prefix dis, 
pnv. , and purvey. ] To deprive of provision ; 
to emj)J^; to strip. 

ThcySiJ/Mnvy their vestry of such treasure 
As they may spare. Heywood. 

Dlspurveyancet (dis-p^r-va'ans), n. Want 
of provisions; lack of food. 

Daily siege, through dispnnteynnee long 
And lacke of reskewes, will to parley drive. 

Spenser. 

Dtsplirvayedt (dis-pi^r-vadO. P- ^nd a. 

1. Emptied or stripped.— 2. Unprovided for. 
Paston Letters. 

Disputable (dis-put'a-b1), a. [See DlSFUTE.1 
1. That maybe disputed; liable to bo called 
in question, controverted, or contested; 
controvertible; of doubtful certainty; as, 
disputable opinions, statements, proposi- 
tions, onfunients, points, cases, questions, 
2. Disputatious; contentious. 'He is 
too disputable for my company. ' Shak. 

DlsputableneBB (dis-pfit'a-bl-ncs), n. State 
of being disputable. 

Disputacity (dis-pfit-as'i-ti), n. Proneness 
to dispute. [Rare or obsolete. ] 

Lest they should dull the wits and hinder the exer- 
cise of reasoning (and) abate the disputacity of the 
nation. Bp. Ward. 

Disputant (dis'pfit-ant), n. One who dis- 
putes; one who argues in opposition to 
another; a controvertist; a reasouer in op- 
position. 'A singularlv eager, acute, and 
pertinacious disputonf.*^ MacauXay. 

Dlliputant (dis'pfit-ant), a. Disputing; en- 
gaged in controversy. 

There thou wast found 
Among the gravest Rabbis, disputant 
On poults and questions fitting Moses' chair. 

Milton. 

Dliputatton (dis-pfit-a'shon). n. [L. dispu- 
tatu>. See Dispute.] 1 . The act of disput- 
ing: a reasoning or argumentation in oppos- 
ition to sometmng, or on opposite sides; con- 
troversy in words; verbal contest respecting 
the truth of some fact, opinion, proposition, 
or oimiment. — 2. An exercise in cofleges. In 
which parties reason in opposition to each 
other on some question proposed. 

DlBputatlOUB (dls-pQt-a^shus), a. Inclined 
to dispute; apt to cavil or controvert; char- 
acterized by disputes; as, a disputatioue 
person or temper. 

The Christian doctrine of a future life was no re- 
commendation of the new religion to the wife and 
phllosopbera of that disputatious period. 

Buckminster. 

Dlnratattoudy (dls-pfit-ft^shus-li), adv. In 
a aisputotious manner. 

DiBimtetlOUBneBB (dls-pfit-&'shua-nes), n. 
The quality of being disputatious. 

DlillUtAtiva (dis-put'a-tiv), a. Disposed to 
dispute: Inclined to cavil or to reason in 
opposition; as, b dispuiative temper. 


a. Disproportional; not In proportion; un- 
suitable in form, size, or quantity, to some- 
thing else; disproportionate; inadequate. 

Doubt.sand fears .ire the sharpest passions; through 
these false optics all that you see is like the evening 
«hadows, disproportionable to the truth, and strange- 
ly longer than tne true substtance. Sir y. Suckling. 

DiBproportioiiableneBB (dls-prfi-pdr'shon- 
a-bl-nes), n. Want of proportion or sym- 
metry; unsuitableness to something else. 
DlE[proportlonably(dis-prd-par'shon-a-bliX 
adv. With want of proportion or sym- 
metry; unsuitably to something else. 

DisproportiOlial (dis-prO-pdrshon-al), a. 
Not having due proportion to something 
else; not having proportion or symmetry of 
parts; unsuitable in form or quantity; un- 
equal; inadequate; as. a disproportional 
limb constitutes deformity in the body; the 
studies of youth should not be dispropor- 
tional to their ciypacitieB. 

DiBproportlonaiuty (dfs-prfi-pfir'Aon-ari 


quantity, or value; inadequately; unequally. 

DlaproportloiialnMB (dis-nrO-pfir'shon-al- 
neiO» n. Want of proportion; dispropor- 
tionateness. [Rare.] 

Dlniroportloiiate (dis-pr5-p6i<shon-ftt), a. 
Nos proportioned; unsymmetrical; unsuit- 
able to something else, in bulk, form, or 
value; inadequate. 

None of our memberi ore disproportionate to the 
rest, either in excess or defect. Bay, 

It is plain that men have agreed to a dispropor- 
tionate and unequal possession of the earth. 

Locke, 

DlBproportiOXlAtely (dia-prfi-p6r^shon-&t- 
liX adv. In a disproportionate degree; un- 
suitably; inadequate^. 

Dlgpr0por tto natBBBBg ( dis-prfi-pdr'shon- 
&t-nes). n. Unsuitableness In form, bnlk, 
or value; inad^uacy. 


Todesl 

fromaz 

(Bkm.} 
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Dispute (dis pQtO, v.i, pret. A pp. dinputed; 
ppr. disputivff. [L disputo, to cast or reckon 
up; to compute; hence, to weigh, examine, 
investigate, discuss— -dis, asunder, apart, 
and puto, to clean, prune, clear up, adjust, 
reckon.] 1. To contend in argument; to 
reason or argue In opposition ; to debate ; 
to altercate ; to wrangle; as, the disciples 
of Christ disputed among themselves who 
should be the greatest 

Therefore disputed he in the synagorac with the 
Jews. Acts xvii. 17. 

2. To strive or contend in opposition to a 
competitor; as, we disputed for the prize. 
Dispute fdis-pdtO. I t To make the 
subject ox a disputation ; to argue ; to dis- 
cuss. 

The rest I reserve until it be disputed how the 
magistrate is to do herein. Miitoft, 

What was it that ye disputed among yourselves by 
the wayt Mark ix. 33. 

2. To attempt to disprove by arguments or 
statements; to attempt to prove to be false, 
unfounded, or erroneous; to attempt to over- 
throw by reasoning; to controvert; as, to 
dispute an assertion, opinion, claim, and the 
like. 

We might discuss Che Northern sin 
Which made a selfish war begin; 

Dispute the claims, arrange the chances; 
F.niperor. Ottoman, which shall winT Tennyson, 

3. To contend or strive for. 'So dispute the 
prize.’ Dryden, —4. To call in question the 
propriety of; to oppose by reasoning. 

Now f am sent, and am not to dispute 
My prince's orders, but to execute. Dryden, 

r>. To strive to maintain; to contest; as. to 
dispute every inch of ground. * To dispute 
, the poBsession of the ground with the Span- 
iards.’ Prescott.— 6. t To encounter; to 

meet. * Dispute it (calamity) like a man.’ 
Shak Argue, Dispute, Debate, See under 
Aroub.— Stn. To controvert, contest, doubt, 
miestion, argue, debate. 

Dispute (dis-pAt^. n, 1. Strife or contest in 
words or by arguments; an attempt to prove 
and maintain one's own opinions or claims 
by arguments or statements, in opposition 
to the opinions, arguments, or claims of 
another; controversy in words. 

Could we forbear dispute and practise love. 

We sliotild agree as angels do above. Walter, 

2. Quarrel; contention; strife; contest. 

Nor is it aught but just; 

That he, who in debate of truth hath won, 

Should win in arms, in both disputes alike victor. 

Milton, 

--Beyond or without dispute, indisputably; 
Incontrovertibly. 

In prose and verse was owned without dispide 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute. 

Dry deft. 

Dlsputer (dis-pilt'dr), n. One who disputes 
or who is given to disputes; a controvertist. 
Where is the disputer of this world! i Cor. i. 20. 

DisputlBOlLt n. [Fr.] Dispute. Ctotcccr. 
Dl8(|uaIlflcation (diB-kwo'li-fl-k&''8hon), n. 
[See Disqualify.] 1. The act of disqumify- 
ing; the state of being disqualifled; dis- 
ability; hence, the act of depriving of legal 
power or capacity; legal disability or inca- 
pacity; as, the dwijpuuifimtion of the burgh 
was brought about by corrupt practices; a 
conviction for crime Is the cause of his die- 
qmdifimtUm. —2. Want of qualification. [In 
this sense the word is compounded of the 
prefix die, neg., and quatifieatum,^ 

I must still retain the consciousness of those dis- 
guatifications which you have been pleased to over- 
look. Hir J, Shore, 

3. That which disqualifies or incapacitates; 
as. conviction of a crime is a disgualUlcatum 
for ofllco; sicknoBS Is a disqudCifiealion for 
labour. 

It is recorded as a sufficient disqualification at a 
wife, that, speaking of her husband, she said, ' God 
forgive him.'^ Spectator, 

Dlaqiiiallfjr (dis-kwo'll-lix v.t pret. A pp. 
disqual^led; ppr. dismal%fying. [Prefix 
die, neg., and qutUify.] 1. To make unfit; 
to deprive of natund power, or the qualities 
or properties necessary for any purpose: 
used generally with/or; as, Indisposition die- 
qualSlee the body /or labour and the mind 
/or study. 

Men are not disqualified by their engagements In 
trade from being received In nigh society. Southey, 

2. To deprive of legal capacity, power, or 
right; to disable; as, a conviction of perjury 
diegual^e a man for being a witnesa 

In spite of the law disqualifying hired champions, 
it is pretty clear that they were aiwm to be had for 
money. C. M, Femrson. 

Disqnantltyt (dls-)cwon^ti-ti), vX [Pre- 


fix die, priv., and quantity.] To diminish 
the quantity of; to lessen. 

Be then desired 

A little to disquantiiy your train. Shah, 

DiBQiliet (dis-kwi'et), a, [Prefix die, neg., 
ana quiet.] Unquiet; restless; uneasy. 
[Rare.] 

I pray you, husband, be not so disquiet. Shah. 

DlBQlXlet (dls-kwPet), n. Want of quiet, 
uneasiness; restloasnoss; want of tranquillity 
in body or mind; disturbance; anxiety. 
' Long dieq^iet merged in rest. ’ Tennyson, 

Dlaqiuet (dis-kwPet), v.t. To disturb; to 
deprive of peace, rest, or tranquillity; to 
make uneasy or restless; to harass the J^dy; 
to fret or vex the mind. 


That he may . . . disquiet the inhabitants of Baby- 
lon. Jer. I. 34, 

Why hast thou disquieted me? 1 Sam. xxviii. 15. 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art 
thou disquieted within met Ps. xliii. 5. 

Dlsquletalt (dis-kwl'et-al), n. Want of quiet; 
disquietude; unrest Dr. II, More. 
Dlgquleter (dls-kwl'et-dr). n. One who dis- 
ouiets; he or that which makes uneasy. 
Dlsquistftll (dis-kwFot-ful), a. Producing 
inquietude. 

Dlsauleting (dis-kwret-ing), a. Tending to 
disturb the mind; disturbing; as, disquiet- 
ing apprehensions; disquieting nimours. 
Dlsqiiletiye (dis-kwi'et-iv), a. Tending to 
disquiet 

Disquietly (dis-kwfct-li), adv, 1. Without 
quiet or rest; in an uneasy state; uneasily; 
anxiously ; as, he rested disquietly that night 
[Rare.]— 2. In a disquieting manner; m a 
manner so as to destroy quiet or tranquillity. 
*All ruinous disorders follow us disquieuy 
to our graves.’ Shak. [Rare.] 
Dlaquletment (dis-kwl'et-ment), n. Act of 
disquieting or state of being disquieted. 

' Dtequietmente of conscience.^ Hopkins. 
DiaquletneSB (dls-kwl^et-nesX n. Uneasi- 
ness; restlessness; disturbance of peace in 
body or mind. 

DisquletOUBt (dis-kwl'et-us), a. Causing 
uneasiness. ' Distasteful and diequietaue to 
a number of men.’ Milton. 

Disquietude (dis-kwi'et-fid), n. Want of 
peace or tranquillity; uneasineBs; disturb- 
ance ; agitation ; anxiety. 

By delaying it (to keep God*x commandments) we 
necessarily prepare fears and disquietude. Sharp. 

DisquiBltloXI (rlis-kwi-zFshon), n. [L. die- 
quisitio, inquiry, investigation, from die- 
quiro, diequieitum, to investigate— dis, dis- 
trib. , and um, to ask. ] A formal 

or systematic inquiry into any subject, bv 
arguments, or discussion of the facts and 
circumstances that may elucidate truth; an 
argumentative Inquiry; a formal discussion 
or treatise on any matter; exposition; dis- 
sertation; essay; as, a disquisition on go- 
vernment or morals; a disquisition on the 
infiuence of mind on matter. 


His (our Saviour’s) lessons did not consist of dis- 
quisitions. Paley. 

For accurate research or g^ve disquisition he 
was not well qualified. Macaulay. 

Dtequisitioxial, DlBquiBitloziary (dis-kwi- 
zi^snon-al, dis-kwi-zi’shon-a-ri ), a. Relating 
to disquisition. 

DlBquintlye (dis-kwi'zit-iv), a. Relating to 
disquisition; examining; fond of discussion 
or investigation; inquisitive. 

DloqulBltoryi Diaquisitozlal (dis-kwi’zi- 
to3, dis-kwrzi-tfi^'n-al), a. Pextaining to 
disquisition; partaking of the nature of a 
disquisition; critical. Mdin. Rev. 

Disrankt (dis-rankO. v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and rank.] 1. To degrade from rank.— 2. To 
throw out of rank or into confusion. 


Out of thy part already; foil'd the scene; 

Disranhd the lines; disarm'd the action. Decher. 

DiBrate (dis-rato, V. t (Prefix dis, priv. , and 
rate.] Saut to degrade in rank or station; 
to dlsrank. 

Dlfirayt (dis-rfi'), n. Disarray; disorder. 

Come in manner of a sodaine tempest upon our 
armle . . . and put It in disrt^y. Holland. 

DiBregard(di8-rBg)ird0.n. rprafix(ft9.piiv., 
and regard.] Neglect; omission of notice; 
want of attention; alight; as, to pass one 
with disregard. * Disregard of experience.' 
WhsweU. s 

DtBDM^ffd (diB-rB-|^d’)f v.t To omit to 
take notice of; to neglect to observe; to 
slight as unworthy of regard or notioe; as, 
to disregard the wants of the poor or the 
admonitions of conscience. 

Studious of good, man disreyyrrdod fame. 

Biachmoro, 


Dlsregarder (dis-r^-gfird’dr), n. One who 
neglects. 

DlBregftrdftll (dis-rd-gUrdTul). a. Neglect- 
ful; negligent; heedlesa 
DiBrefii£nGtally (dis-rfi-gfird’ful-li), adv. 
Negligently; heedlessly. 

DisreffOlart (dis-re’^-ldrX a. [Prefix die, 
neg., andr^tor,] Irregular. *Disregular 
passlona’ Mvelyn. 

DlBr^Bh (dls-rerish), n. [I^refix dis, priv., 
and relish. ] 1. Distaste; dislike of the palate; 
some dearee of disrast; as, men generally 
have a disrelish for tobacco till the taste is 
reconciled to it by custom.— 2. Absence of 
any quality that gives relish; bad taste; 
nauseousnesB. 'Hatefullest MU- 

fon.— 3. Distaste, in a figurative sense; dis- 
like of the mind; aversion; antipathy. 

Men love to hear of their power, but have an ex- 
treme disrelish to be told of their duty. Burhe. 


Disrelisll (dls-rerish), v.t 1. To dislike the 
taste of; as, to disrelish a particular kind of 
food.— 2. To make nauseous or disgusting; 
to infect with a bad taste. [Rare.] 

Savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
Of nectorous draughts between. Milton. 

8. To dislike; to feel some disgust at; as, to 
disrelish vulgar Jests. 

AU private enjoyments are lost or disrelished. Pope. 


XMaremember (dis-re-mem’b^r), v. t. [L die, 
priv., and K. remember.] To forget; to 
choose to forget. [American and Irish.] 
rii thank you, when we meet again, not to disre- 
member the old saying, but let every man skin his 
own skunks. David Crockett, 


DlBrepair (dis-re-pari)* n. [Prefix die, priv. , 
and repair.] A state of being not in repair 
or good condition; state of wanting repara- 
tion. 

The fortifications were ancient and in disrepair. 

Sir W. Scott. 

DiBreputabiUty (dis-re^pfit-a-bil’l-ti), n. 
The state of bemg disreputable. 

DiBreputable (dis-re’pfit-a-bi), a. [Prefix 
die, neg., and reputable.] Not reputable; 
not in esteem; not honourable; diuiotiour- 
able; disgraci^ reputation; discreditable; 
low; mean; as, disreputable company; it Is 
disreputable to asBociate familiarly with the 
mean, the lewd, and the profane. 

The House of Commons is a more aristocratic body 
than the Hou.se of tx>rds. The fact is. a great j>eer 
would be a greater man now in the House of Com- 
mons than in the House of Lords. Nobody wants a 
second chamber, except a few disreputabie indivi- 
duals. Disraeli, 

Syn. Dishonourable, discreditable, low, 
mean, disgraceful, shameful, scandalous. 
DiBreputably (dis-re^put-a-bllX adv. In a 
disreputable manner. 

Dlfireputatlont (di8-re'put-a’’BhoD), it. [Pre- 
fix dts, priv., and reputation.] Loss or want 
of reputation or good name ; disrepute; dis- 
esteem; dishonour; disgrace; discredit 

I will tell you what was the course in the happy 
days of (Jueeii ElUabeth. whom it is no disreputation 
to follow. Bacon. 


Disrepute (dis rd-pfitO, n. [Prefix efts, priv., 
and repute.] Loss or want of reputation; 
dlsesteem; discredit; dislionour. 

At the beginning of the 18th century astrology fell 
into ^enexaVdisrepuie, Sir IK Acott. 

Syn. Dlsesteem, discredit, dishonour, dis- 
grace. 

Disreputet (dls-re-pfit^, v.t To bring into 
disreputation. ' More inclined to love them 
than to disrepute them.' Jer. Taylor. 
Dlsreepect (dls-re-spekto* n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and rsapeef.] 1. Want of respect or re- 
verence; dlsesteem. 

Such fancies do we then affect. 

In luxury of disrespect 

To our own prodigal excett 

Of too familiar happiness. Wordsworth. 

2. An act of Incivility, irreverence, or rude- 
ness. ' The vain disrespects of ignorant per- 
sons.’ Bp. Wilkins. 

What is more usual to warriors than impatience 
of bearing the least affront or disrespect t Pope. 

Dtirespeot (dit-rt-spektOb v.t 1. To have 
no respect or esteem for; to show cUsreqiect 
to. 

We here ditrts f Mid end .liahted Cod. Cmiitr. 
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Disrespectfully (tlis-rc-spek t'ful-li ). adv. 
Ill a aisrespoutful manner; irreverently; 
uncivilly. 

DisrespectfUlness (dis-rc-spekt'fnl-ncB), n. 
Want of respect. 

Disrespeptiye (dis-re-spekt'iv), «. Disre- 
spectful. • A dutreftpective forgetfulness of 
thy mercies. * Bp. tlall. 

Dlsreverencet (dls-re've-rcns), v.t [Prefix 
din, prJv., and r»iverence.'\ To deprive of 
reverence ; to treat irreverently ; to dis- 
honour. Sir T. More. 

Disrobe (dis-rCbO, V. t. pret. A pp. dutrohed; 
ppr. disrobitig. [Prefix dis, priv. , and robe. J 
To divest of a ri>be; to divest of garimmts; 
to undress; to strip of covering; to divest 
of any enveloping appendage ; to uncover; 
as, autumn dotrohea the fields of verdure. 

Tliese two peers were disro/*<d of their glory. 

U’ote&n. 

Disrober (cUa-rob'^r), n. One that strips of 
robes or clothing. 

Disroot (dis-rdt'), v. t [Prolix dis, priv. , and 
root. ] 1. To tear up the roots of, or by the 
roots. 

Whiite'er I was 

Di^root€d, what I am grafted here. Tennyson. 

2. To tear from a foundation; to loosen or 
undermine. 

A piece of grtjunti disrooted from its situation by 
subtcrratieuiih inundations. Goldsmith. 

Disrulilyt (dis-roridi), adr. [Preflxdi«,priv., 
andrnfe.] Irregularly. Chaucer. 

Disrulyt (dis-roPi), a. l-nruly; tui'bulent. 
Chaucer. 

Disrupt (dis-niptO, a. [L. dimtptus, pp. of 
dutrunipv (dtrf«mpo), to break or ourst asun- 
der — dts, asunder, and nimpo, to burst, 1 
Kent fnmi ; tom asunder; severed by end- 
ing or breaking. [Rare or obsolete.] 
Disrupt (dis-rupt'), v.t. To separate; to 
break asunder. 

Disruption (dis-mp'shon), n. [L. disrupting 
from disruiupo. See DlSKUl*T.l 1. Tlic act 
of rending asunder; the act of bursting 
and separating; breach; rent; dilaceration; 
break-up; as, the disru%tti(m of rocks in an 
earthquake; the disruptiorn of a stratum of 
earth. 

Sought 

To make disruption in the tabic round. Tennyson. 
2. Kccles. tlie tenn applied to the rupture 
which took place in the Established Church 
of Scotland in 1843, when 474 ministers and 
professors demitted their charges. Those 
of them who had been sent up as commis- 
sioners to the Cleneral Assembly to meet 
on May 18th, 1843, refused to take part in 
constituting it, tirotesting that the spiritual • 
independence nr the church hmi liecii vio- | 
lateci by the civil power, and retiring from 
the appointed place of meetifig to another j 
hall, constituted themselves into the Gene- I 
ral Assembly of the Free Protesting Church 
of Scotland. 'J'he controversy preceding 
the rupture had lasted fur ten vears, having 
originated in the passing of the Veto Act, 
and has lieen called 'the ten years* conflict.' 
Disruptive (dis-rupt'iv), a. l. Causing, or 
tending to cause, disruption; rending; burst- 
ing or breaking through; accompanied hy 
disruption; as, dUruptive forces.— 2, Pro- 
duced hy or following on disruption; as. dis- 
ruptive effects. 

Disrupture (dis-mpt'ur), v.t. [Prefix d£«, 
priv., and rtiplure.^ To rupture; to rend; 
to sever by tearing, breaking, or bursting. 
[Rare.] 

Disrupture (dis-rup'tur), tK Disruption; a 
rending asunder. 

Dissatisfaction (dis-saHls-fak^'shon), n. 
[Prefix din, priv., and satisfretion.'i The 
state of being dissatisfied; discontent; un- 
easiness proceeding from the want of gra- 
tification, or from disappointed wishes and 
expectations. 

The ambitious man is subject to uneasiness and 
dissati^aetwn. Addison. 

Stn. Discontent. di.scontentment, mortifica- 
tion, disappointment, displeasure, disap- 
probation, distaste, dislike. 
DissatisfactorlneBB (dissa^tis-fak^no-ri- 
nes), n. Inability to satisfy or give content; 
a failing to give content. 

DlBBatlBilEUStoxy (dis-sa'tis-fak"to-ii), a. 
Causing dissatisfaction; giving discontent; 
mortifying; displeasing. 

To have reduced the different quaUfientions In the ^ 
different states, to one unifiirm rule, would probably 
have been dissatisfactory to some of the states, as 
difficult for the convention. Hamitton. 

DiBBatiBfled (dis-sa'tis-nd), v. and a. Discon- 
tented; nut satisfied; not pleased; offended. 
'The dissatisfied factions of the autocracy.' 
Banerqft. 


DlBBatlBiy (dis-sa'tis-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
satisfied; ppr. dissatisfying. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and satisfy. ] To render discontented ; 
to displease; to excite uneasiness in by frus- 
trating wishes or expectations. 

When a new government is established, by what- 
ever means, the people are commonly dissatisfied. 

//nnte. 

DlBBaventure,t n. fit. dissaventura, mis- 
fortune, mishap. SocDisadv£NTVRG.J Mis- 
fortune; misliap; mischance. 

Never knight . . . more luckless dissaventnres did 
aiiiute. Spenser. 

DiBBCattert (dis-skat'tdr), v.t. To scatter 
aiirozul; to dispei'se. *The broken remnants 
of disscaitered pow'r.' Daniel. 

DlBBeat (dis-set'). v.t. [Pi*oflx dis, priv., and 
seat.] To remove from a seat. 

This push 

Will cheer me ever or disseat me now. Sha^. 
DlBBect (dis-sektO, v.t. [ L disseco^ dissect urn. 
to cut asunder, to cut up eftV. asunder, an ' 
seen, to cut. J 1. To cut in piocos; to divide, ai 
an animal body, with a cutting instrument 
by separating the Joints; as, to dissect n 
fowl. Hence appropriately— 2. To cut in 
pieces, as an animal or vegetable, for the 
purpose of examining the structure and use 
of its several parts, or to observe murbic' 
affections of its tissues; to anatomize. 

b'ollowing life in creatures we dissect. 

We lose It in the imuncnt we detect. Pope. 

3. To divide into its constituent parts for 
the purpose of exaiiihiation; to analyze for 
the purpose ot criticism; to describe with 
minute accuracy. ‘To dUtseci . . . fabled 
knights ... ; or to describe races ant' 
games.' Milton. 

DiBBected (dis-sekt^ed), p. and a. 1. Out ic 
pieces; separated by parting the Joints 
divided into its constituent parts; opened 
and examined. 

Or must every architect invent a little piece of the 
new style, and all put it together at last like ;i dt. 
\ected map T JtuAhtn. 

2. In hot. a term soiiietiines applied synony- 
mously with incised and laciniated to leaves 
wliioh are cut, as it were, into numerous ir- 
regular portions. 

DlBBectlble (dis-sckt'i-bl), a. That may bo 
dissected. 

DlBBecting (dis sekt^ing), a. Used in dis- 
secting; as. a dissecting knife. 

DlBBBCtiOB (dis-sek'shon), n. 1. The act of 
dissecting, or of cutting in pieces an animal 
or vegetable for the purpose of examining 
the structure and uses of its parts; anatomy. 

I 2. The act of separating Into constituent 
I ^parts for the purpose of critical exainina- 
I tiou. 

Such strict enquiries into nature, so true ami so 
perfect a divsectum of human kind, is the work of 
extraordinary diligence. GranvtlU. 

DlBBector (clis-sekt'^r), n. One who dissects; 
an anatomist. 

DlBBelBB, DlBselBe (dis-sezO, v.t. pret & pp. 
disseized; ppr. disseizing. [Prefix dts, neg., 
and seize; Vv. dessaisir, to dispossess.] In 
law, to dispossess wrongfully; to deprive of 
actual seizin or possession: followed by of; 
as. to disseize a tenant of his freehold. 

A man may suppose himself disseised, when he is 
not so. Blackstone. 

And piirrlng what I once did give, 

Disseime thee ofOxy right. G. Herbert. 

DlBBelzee (dis-sez-eo* n. In law, a person 
put out of possession of an estate unla^ully. 
DlBBelSlll (dis-sez'in), n. In law, the act of 
disseizing ; an unlawful dispossessing of a 
person of his lands, tenements, or incor- 
poreal hereditaments; a deprivation of ac- 
tual seizin. 

DiBBeizor (dis-soz-orO. n. In law, one who 
puts another out of possession wrongfully; 
he that dispossesses another. ] 

DlBBelsoreBB (dis-sez^or-es), n. In law, a 
woman who puts another out of possession. 
DlBaamblable (dis-sem'bla-bl), a. Not re- ] 
sembling; unlike. PuUenham. 
DiBBemblanoe t (dis-sem'blans), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and semblance.] Want of resem- 
blance. 

Nor can there be a greater dissemblance between 
one wise man and anomer. Osborne. 

DlBBBmblance (dis-sem^blans), n. The act 
of, or faculty for, dissembling. 

I wanted these old Instruments of state. 
Dissemblance and suspect. Old play. 

DlBBemble (dls-som'bD, v. t pret. A pp. dis- 
sembled; ppr. dissembling. [O.Fr. dissem- ] 
bier (Fr. aiseimuler), from L. dissimulo, to 
feign that a thing is not that which it is — 
dis, priv,, and smtUo, to make one thing 
like another, to feign that a thing is that 


which it is not, from sUnilis, like. See 
Assemble, j l. To hide under a false appear- 
ance; to conceal; to disguise; to pretend 
that not tq bo which really is; os, l cannot 
dissemble my real seniimenta 

Perhaps it wn.s right to dissemble your love. 

But — why did you kick me* down stairs? 

y. P. Kemble. 

2. t To pretend that to be which is not; to 
put on the semblance of; to simulate. 

Your son I.uccntio 

Doth love my daughter, and she loveth him. 

Or both dissemble deeply their affections. Shah. 

3. t To appear like; to imitate. 

The gold dissembled well her yellow hair. Dryden. 

4. t To make unrecognizable; to disguise. 

ril put it (a gown) on, and 1 will dissemble myself 
in’t. Shah. 

8yn. To disguise, conceal, cloak, cover. 

- DlSflexnble (dis-som'bl), v.i. l. To be hypo- 
critical; to assume a false appearance; to 
conceal the real fact, motives, inteutiun, or 
sentiments under some pretence. 

Ye dissembled in your hearts when ye sent me 
unto the Lord your God, saying. IVay for u.s. 

Jcr. xlii. 30. 

2.t To give a false appearance; to represent 
or mirror falsely. 

Wh.nt wicked and dissembling yjXisss of mine 
Made me compare with Hermits spliery cyne, 

Shah. 

DiBBembler (dis-semnil^r), n. One who dis- 
sembles; a hypocrite; one who conceals liJs • 
opinions or dispositions under a false ap- 
pearance; one who pretends that not to be 
which is; one who feigns what he docs not 
feel or think. 'Dissembler of his woes.' 
Beau. <i* FI. * A deep dissembler, not his 
affections only, but of religion.' Miliwi. — • 
Dissembler, Hypocrite. Dissembler, one that 
conceals what ho is; hypocriU, one that tries 
to make himself appear that which he is not, 
especially to make himself appear better 
iban he is. 

DlBBembling (dis-scm'ld-ing), n. 1. Tlie act 
of concealing luidcr a false api^carance; dis- 
simulation. 2. The assumption of a false 
character; hypocrisy. 

Good now, pl.iy one scene 
Of excellent dissembling. Shah. 

DlBBexnbllJlgly (diB-seiii'bling-li),ucfr. W*ith 
dissimulation; hypocritically; falsely. 
DlBBemlnate (dls-se'min-at), v. t. pret. A pp. 
disseminated; ppr. disseminating. [L. dis- 
semino, to scatter seed— y/m, dlsirib., and 
semino, to sow, from seme^i, seed.] 1. To 
scatter or sow, as seed. [Rare. ]- 2. To scat- 
ter morally for growth and propagation; to 
spread; to spread abroad. 

Nor can we certainly leurii that any one philoso- 
pher of note einbraccii our religion, till it h.id been 
tor many ycctrs preached, anil dtssemtnafed, and 
taken deep root. Bp. Atterbury. 

3. To spread by diffusion of dispersion. 

A uniform heat disseminated through the bo<ly 
of the earth. iVoodward. 

The Jews arc disseminated through all the tr.id- 
ing piirts of the world. Addison. 

Syn. To spread, diffuse, propagate, publish, 
promulgate, circulate, disperse. 
DlBBeilliliatdOll (djs-Be'min-a^'shon), n. Hie. 
act of scattering and prqpagatlng, likosee<l; 
the act of spreading mr growth and perma- 
nence. ‘The dissemination of speculative 
notions about liberty and the rights of man. ' 
Bp. Horsley. 

The Gospel is of universal dissemination. 

yer. Taylor. 

DiBBemlnatlve (dis-se'min-at-ivV a. Tend- 
ing to disseminate; tending to become dis- 
Bominated or spread. 

Heresy is, like the plague, infectious and dissemi- 
native, yer. Taylor. 

DlBBeminator (diB-se'min-&t-6r), n. One 
who disseminates; one who spreads anti 
propagates. 

lIlBBenBlOll <dis-sen'shon), n. [L, dissensio, 
difference of cmiiiion, from dissentio, dis- 
sensum. See Dissent.] Disngreement in 
opinion, usually a disagreement which is 
violent^ producing warm debates or angry 
words; contention In words; strife; discord; 
quarrel; breach of friendship and union. 
Debates, dissensions, uproars are thy Joys. Dryden. 

Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension and* 
disputation with them. Acts xv. a. 

Stn. Contention, discord, dispute, disagree- 
ment, strife, qtiaiTol. 

DiBBenBlouB, l>lBBentl0UB(dl8-sen'shus), a. 
Disposed to discord; quarrelsuiue; conten- 
tious; factious. [Rare.) 

In religion they have a dis.\ensious head ; in the 
commonwealth a fakctlous .head Ascham. 
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IWwwirtonrty t (dlfMen^alm-lIX a<to. In a 
dtaMnatons or qaamlMNne manner. €9mp- 
man. 

DtfliMIt (die-eentOi v.i [L, dittmtio, to 
think oUmtwIm, to dlMent— <Mr. asunder, 
and emMo, to peroeiTe. 1 1. Ih fUiagree In 
oplnl<m; to diner; to fhfiik In a different or 
oontraty manner: with/rom; aa, thejr dit- 
Bent/nm each other. 

TkeUttpMied . . . wMwulaiAtoKwMvvolee. 

naitam. 

2. EccUi. to ditfer from an eitablished 
ohuroh in regard to dootrinesp rites, or gov- 
enim6nt---8. t To differ; to be of a contrary 
nature. 

Every one ought to embrace the religion which 
is true, and to shun, as hurtful, whatever dUtenMh 
from it, but that most which doth farthest disstHi, 

Hooker, 

IMSiaiit (dis-8ent')» n. 1. Difference of opi- 
nion; disagreement 

Suspense or dissent are voluntary actions. Locks, 

2. Declaration of disagreement in opinion; 
as, they entered their dissent on the jour- 
nals of the house.— 8. Eecles, separation from 
an established church, especially that of 
England.— 4. t Contrariety of nature; op- 
poute quality. * The dissent of the metals. ' 
Btseon, 

DiaaentaneoUB (dis-sen-t&'nd-usX a. Dis- 
agreeing; contrary; inconsistent 
They disapprove it as dissentaneous to the Chris- 
tian religion. Sir P, RycauL 

Dlaaentany t (dls'sen-ta-ni), a. Dissentane- 
ous; inconsistent 

The parts are not discrete or dissentany, for both 
conclude not putting away, and consequently in such 
‘a form the proposition is ridiculous. Miiion, 


writes a dissertation; one who debatea 
* Our diisertfitor learnedly argues.* JBeyfo. 


‘a form the proposition is ridiculous. Miiion, 

[Some authorities read the word in this pas- 
.iSage dissentary,] 

• Olaiientatloii (dis-sen-ta^shon), n. Act of 
dissenting. 

IMaaeiiter (dls-sent'dr), n. l. One who dis- 
sents; one who differs in opinion, or one 
who declares hla disagreement * The dis- 
senters from this doctrine.* MomUague,-- 
2. Ecdes. one who separates from the ser- 
vice and worship of any established church; 
mciflcally, one who separates from, or who 
does not unite with, the Church of England. 


does not unite with, the Church of England. 

DiOgentiVilllll (dis^sent'dr-izm), n, Tlie 
spirit orihe principles of dissent or of dis- 
senters. 

DiMMltlUllt (dis-sen'shi-ent), a. Disagree- 
ing: declaring dissent; voting differently. 
* without one dissentient voice. ’ Knox, 

Dlaaeiitieiit (dis-sen'shl-ent), n. One who 
disagreos and declares his dlsaent 


dissent; belonging to or connected with a 
body of dLssenters; as, a dissenting minister 
or oongregation; a dissenting chapeL 
MBsenlloiig. See Disskhsious. 
DiBBOpIliMlt (dis-se'bi-ment), n. [L. dis- 
sepimsntwn, a partition— dis, asunder, and 
to hedge in, inclose, from sepes, a 
hedge ] 1. In bot a partition formed in an 
ovary by the united udesof 
oohering carpels, aiid se- 
parating the inside into 
cells. — Spurious dissepi^ //yrrmJ 

mfints are divisions in ova- f 

rles not formed by the aides I 

of the oaipels.— 2. In soot. 


a name given to the imper- 
fect horizontal plates w&h Dlraeplments. 
connect the vertical septa 
in corals, and divide the loculi incloaed be- 
tween the septa into a series of cells com- 
munlcatlim with each other. 

JMiagrtt (iua-a4rt0f vX (L,dissero. dissertum, 
to act asunder or apart; hence, to examine, 
argue, dlaouss— dii, asunder, and lero, to 
sow, to plant. ] To discourse or dispute. 

A venerable lage, whom once 1 heard disserting 
on the topic V raujgion* *. Harris, 


a at Dlraeplments. 


on the topicnf reujgion* *. Harris, 

DilBurtato (dis's6rt-&t), v.i To deal in dis- 
sertation; to write dissertations; to dis- 
course. J, Foster, 

MiiiNrtatlmi fdiB-adrM^shon), n. [L. ditssr- 
tatio, a disquisition, from disserfo, a freq. 
of dissero. See Dissset.] 1. A discourse, 
usually a formal discourse, intended to 
illustme a snbjeci— 2. A* written essay, 
treatise, or disquisition; as, Kewton*s dw- 
seriaHone on the prophecies. ^Plntardh, 
in hta c Wf isr t g ti eti npon the poeta* Broome, 

Diuwtmimia Be- 

lating. to uisiertatioai; disquisiticinaL 

TTIaailrtstttimlrt(dls Sfir fft*shnn Isf) n One 
who wrflMM d&aertatlons; a diseertator. 
Maaeortitor (dis'adr-tat-drX Qna who 


[Bare.] 

Ho took the Srtl opfHMunky to disserve him. 

Claresuion, 

Ho would foeeivo no peiaon who had disserved 
him intoany fitvouror trust, without her privity and 
consent. Srougham, 

Dlaaanrloe(dls-8ar'via),ik [Prefix dir. priv., 
and isreios. j Injury; harm; mischief. 

We duill rather perform good offices unto truth, 
than any disservice unto their relators. 

Sir T, Browne, 

Stsaenrloeable (dis-s^r^vls-a-bl), a. Injuri- 
ous; hurtful 

dis-s^r'vis-a-bl-nea), ti. 
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harm. 

Diaaervleeably (dis-sSi^s-a-bU), ode. in- 


juriously. 

Illsa6ttlet(dis-set*il), e.f. To unsettle. Dr. 
H. More, 

Diaaettlemeiit (dls-set^U-ment), n. Act of 
unsettling. 

No conveyancer could ever in more compendious 
or binding terms have drawn a dissettiemeni of the 
whole biruiright of England. Marveii, 

Dlaaevar (dis-sev^dr), e.t, [Prellx dir, asun- 
der, and sever.] To dispart; to part in two; 
to divide asunder; to separate: to disunite, 
either by violence or not; as, the Beforma- 
tion dissevered the Catholic Church. 

Dissever your united strengths 
And part your mingled colours once again. Shak. 

Dlsaevuraiioe (dis-8ev*er-ansX n. The act 
of dissevering; separation. 

IMaaevaratlOB (dis-sev-er-a*ahonX Act 
of dissevering. 

IMLaaliadOWt (dis-sha^dd), v,t. To free from 
shadow or shade. 

But soon as he again disskadowed 
Restoring the blind world his blemished sight. 

G. FleUher, 

IMaalieatliet (dis-shSTHO« v,t, [Prefix dir, 
priv. , and sbetUh,] To unsheath. 
]Sla8liaathet(dis-shasH0»v.i. To drop or fall 
from a sheath. 

And in mounting hastily on horseback, his sword 
dissheatking pierced his own thigh. Raleigh, 

IMaalllpt (dis-shipO^ v,t, [Prefix dir, priv., 
and sh%p,\ To remove from a ship. 
DlaalliTart (dis-shl'vdrX v,t, [mflx dir, 
asunder, and shiver.] To shiver in pieoea 

Disskiverod speares, and shields ytome in twaine. 

SRenser, 

l>iaBideiice(di8*si-dons),n. [SeeDissinBNT.] 
Disagreement; dissent; nonconformity. 

Dissidence in Poland Is dissent in England. 

Dr, R. U, Latham, 

Maaident (dls'si-dent), a, [L. diiridmr, 
dirridrneir, ppr. of dirrtdeo, to disagree— dir, 
asunder, and redro, to sit] l.t Not agree- 
ing: varying. 

Our life and manners be dissident from theirs. 

Sir T. More. 

%, Dissenting; specffloally, dissenting from 
the estabUshed church. [Bare.] 

Dissident priests also give trouble enough. 

Cartsie, 

Dlaaidant (dis^si-dentX fk One who dissents 
from others: one who votes or gives his 
I opinion about any point in opposition to 
others; spedflcally, (a) a dissenter; one who 
separates from an established reli^on. 

Next year we hope a Catholic Oaths Rill will pass, 
and then ... we shall hod all the popular literature 
deriding all countries where a poiibcal oath is ex- 


old-fashioned bigotry. Sat, Rev, 

More specifically, 0 a Lutheran, Calvinist, 
' or adherent of the Cfreek Church in Poland, 
who, under the old elective monarchy, was 
allowed the free exercise of his faith. 

I have a great opinion of the cogency of the con- 
troversial arguments of the Russian troops in favour 
of the disskunts. Lord CkesterJSeid. 

DlBBlglit (dis-dt*). n. [Prefix dis, neg., and 
sight ] An eyesore; anything offensive to the 
sight. 

Maidlianoe (dls-slli-ensx n, [L. disUiOt to 
leap asunder-Hfis, asunder, and softb, to 



heterogeneous; as^ the tempers of men are 
as difffihBt’lar as their features. 
Maalllillarity fdls-d^mi-la^^-ti). n. Un- 
likeness; wantof resemblance; disdmflitude; 
as, the dissMniksriity of human faces and 
forms. 

DlaafeBIllffiXly (dls-dtei-ldr-liX adv. In a 
dissimilar manner. 

DiaxllDile (dia-d'ml-iax ^ [Prefix dir, neg. , 
and simiU (which see).] Comparison or 
illustration by contraries. [Bare.] 
IMaalsnllltude (dis-d-mil^i-tud). n, [L. dir- 
rimiiifudo— dir. neg., and rimtlifudo, like- 
ness, from similis, l&e. 1 1. Unlikeness; want 
of resemblance; as, a dissimilitude of form 
or character. 

Thereupon grew marvellous dissimi/itudes, and 
by reason thereof Jealousies, heartbumingi , Jars, and 
discords. Hooker, 

2. In rhdt a comparison by contrast; a dls- 
simlle. 


DlBBiinillate (dis-d^mfi-iatl v.i To dis- 
semble; to make pretence; to feign. Kwth 
BrUish Rev, 


Diaalmulatept a. Dissembling; feigning. 

Under smiling she was diesimutaie, Chaueer, 

Diaaiiniilatiail (dis-sltefi-ia*^dion), n. ML 
dirrimtdafio, a dissembling, fromditritiiiile. 
dirrimulafrim, to feign that a thing is not 
what it is— dir, priv., rimtifo, to maxe like, 
from similis, like. See DISSBXBLX.] The 
act of dissembling; a hiding under a false 
appearance; a feigning; faJM pretension; 
hypocrisy. 

Let love be without dissimulation, Rom. xH. p. 
Before we discourse of this vice, it will be neces- 
sary to observe that the learned make a dlffcMrenoe 
between simulation and dissimulation. Simulation 
is a pretence of what is not, and dissimulation a 
concealment of what is. Toiler, 

Dliaimillet (dis-si'mfil), v.t To dissemble; 
to conceal. 

Mowbeit this one thing he could ndViiVS dissimuie 
nor pass over in silence. Holiand. 

Diaaimillert (dis-si'mu-l^r), n. A dissem- 
bler. Order qf Com. Prayer, Ed, VI, 
TMaatmiiHng ♦ n. The act of dissembling 
or dissimulating; dissemblance; dissimula- 
tion. ' 8 wlche subtil lokings and dirrimu- 
lings.* Chaueer. 

Dlaaiuillloure,! n. A dissembler. Chaueer. 
IMaaipable (dis^sl-pa-bll a. [See Dissipate. ] 
Liable to be dissipated; that may be scat- 
tered or dispersed. 

The heat of those plants Is very diesiRakie, 

Bacon. 

Dlaalpate (dis'si-pat), v.t, pret. A pp. dirri- 
pated; ppr. dissipating. [L. dissipo, ditri- 
patum, to spread abroad, scatter, disperse 
—dir, asunder, and the rare sipo, sfipo, to 


Wind dissipates fog; the heat of the sun 
diesipates vapour; mirth dissipates care and 
anxiety; the cares of life tend to dissipate 
serious reflections. 

The more clear light of the gospel . . • dietipated 
those foggy mists c? error. Selden, • 

2. To sx>end lavishly; to squander; to scatter 
property in wasteful extravagance; to waste; 
to consume. 

The vast wealth that was left him, being reckoned 
no less than eighteen hundred thousand pounds, was 
in three years dissiRated, Burnet, 

8. To weaken, as the mind or intellect, by 
giving one's self up to too many pursuits; to 
squander upon, or devote to, too many dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The extreme tendency of civiliation is to diss^ate 
all inteUectual energy. HoMlm, 

^JHeeipate,Die]^H,SeaUer. These words 
are in many cases synonymous, or nearly so. 
Diseipate, however, properly applies to the 
dispersion of things that vanisn or are not 
afterwarda collected; as, to diseipate vapour; 
to diseipaie a fortune. Scatter and disperse 
are applied to things which do not neces- 
sarily vanish, and which may be again 
brought together; as, to eeaUer or dieperse 
troops; to seatter or dieperse trees over a 
field.— S th. To disperse, scatter, dispel, 
spend, expend, squander, waate, consume. 

Imalpate (dirsi-pfttX v.i. l. To scatter; to 
disperse; to separate into parts and dis- 
appear; to waate away; to vanish; as, a fog 
or cloud gradually diistpafM before the rays 
or heat of the sun.— 2. To be extravagant, 
wasteful, or dissolute in the pursuit of plea- 
sure; to indulge in dissipation; to practise 
debauchery or loose conduct; to uve idly 
and luxurious^. 

DlaailMited Turri-pfit-e^ a. Loose; irre- 


spend, expend, sqnand 
iMdi^te (dirsi-pfttX t 
disperse; to separate 


UaaiiMited (di 
gnlar; given to 


s^Bl-pat-edX €t Loose; irre- 
extrasagance in the expendi- 


di, sAain; dh. So. loeAi 
Veil. IL 


UJoh; li, FT. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th. Chin; w, trig; wh, uAIg; sh, amre.— See Kit. 
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tura of property; devoted to pleasure and 
vice; aa, a aisaipated inan; a duripated life. 
PUlirtpatlOT (drB<ai-p&'ahon), n. 1. The act 
of Bcattering; dispenion; the state of being 
disperaed; aa» the dwipaCion of vapour or 
heat 

Foul dirsipattaH followed, and forced rout. 

2. In phyHci, the insensible loss of the mi- 
nute particles of a body, which fly off, so that 
the body is diminished or may altogether dis- 
appear. —3. The act of weakening the mind 
or intellect by giving it up to too many 
pursuits; devotion of the attention to too 
many different subjects; scattered or dis- 
tracted attention. --4. That which diverts 
and calls off the mind from any subject. 

* Prevented firom finishing them (letters) by 
a thousand avocations and diagipatiam,* 
Swift’— b. Indulgence in dissolute and irre- 
gular courses; a reckless and vicious pur- 
suit of pleasure; dissolute conduct 

What I U it proposed then to reclaim the spend- 
thrift from his dissi/aii^ and extravagance, by 
filling his pockets with money! iVm, IVirt. 

—Circle disaipation, in opHea^ the circu- 
lar space upon the retina ox the eye, which 
is taken up by one of the extreme pencils of 
rays issuing from any object ^Radiua qf dia- 
aipation, the radius of the circle of dissipa- 
tion. 

Diaaitet (dis'slt), a. (L. diaaitua—dia, asun- 
der, and aitua, placed.] Situated apart; 
scattered; separate. * Lands far diaaite and 
remote asunder* Holland. 

DiaaodabUlty (dis-sd'shl-a-bin-^. n. 
Wantof sociahility. Bp.WaHnirtcn. [Rare.] 
DiaaodaUa (^s-sd'sht-a-bl). a. [See Disso- 
CIATB.] 1. Not well associated, united, or 
assort^; not sociable; incongruous; not re- 
concilable. 

They came In two and two. though matched in the 
most dissaciabU manner. Spectator. 

Not only all falsehood is incongruous to a divine 
mission, but is dissociabU with all truth. 

IVarburtM. 

2. Having a power or tendency to dissolve 
social connections; unsuitable to society. 
Dlaaoeial (dis-sd'shi-al), a. [Dia and aoeuil.] 
Disinclined to or unsuitable for society; not 
social; contracted; selfish; as, a diaaoeM 
passion. 

Siaaooiallge (dts-sd'shi-al-IzX v. t To make 
unsocial; to disunite. 

IMgaooiate (dls-sfi^shi-kt), v.t pret A pp. 
diaaoeiated; ppr diaaoeiating. [L. diaaoew, 
diaaoeiatutnr—dia, and aocio, to unite, from 
aoeiua, a companion.] To separate; to dis- 
unite; to part; as, to diaaociaU the particles 
of a concrete substance. * Diaaoeiating every 
state from every other, like deer separated 
from the herd.’ Burke. 

IMaaoclation (ciis-s6^shi-&*'shon), n. The act 
of disuniting; a state of separation; disunion. 

It will add to the dissaciatiaM, distraction, and 
confusion of these confederate republics. Burke. 

Uaaolubllitjr (dis'so ia-biri-ti), n. Capa- 
city of being dissolved by heat or moisture, 
and converted into a fluid. 

Biaaolnble (dis'so-ia-bl). a. [L. diaaolukiHa. 
See Dissolvs.] 1. Capable of being dis- 
solved; that may be melted; having its parts 
separable, as by heat or moisture; converti- 
ble into a fluid; susceptible of decomposi- 
tion or decay. 

If all be atoms, how then should the gods 

Being atomic not be dissolubUt TTennysaet, 

2. That may be disunited. 

IMaaolUblenefifl (dis'so-lfi-bl-nes), n. The 
quaUty of being dissoluble. 

Ingflblute (dis^sd-lut), a. [L. dinolvdua. pp. 
of diaaolvo. Bee Dissolve.] l.t Bnfeebled; 
relaxed. Spenaer. —^. Loose in behaviour 
and morals; given to vice and dissipation: 
wanton; lewd; luxurious; debauch^; not 
under the restraints of law; as^ a diaaoHute 
man; diaaolute company. 'A wild and dia- 
solute soldier.* MotUy.S. Characterised by 
dissoluteness; devoted to pleasure and dis- 
sipation; a diaaolute life. — Sm. Un- 
curbed, unbridled, disorderly, wild, wanton, 
luxurious, vicious, lewd, rakish, debauched. 
DiafiOlutedf (^s6-lfit-ed), n. anda. Loos- 
ened; unconflned. * DiMuted hair.* C. 
Smart. 

3MlBOlutel3r(dis's6-lfit-li),ado. l.t In a loose 
or relaxed manner; so as to loosen or set 
free. 

Then were the prifone diasoiuiefy freed 

Both field and town with wretchednest to fill. 

Drydan. 

2. In a moral sense, loosely; wantonly: In 
dissipation or debauchery; without re- 
atraint; as, to live diMofutelp. 
lMBfl<AnteiiMB(dis's6-lfit-nesXn. Looseness 


of manners and morals; vidous indulgence 
in pleasure, as in intemperance and de- 
bauchery; dissipation; as, diaaoluUneaa of 
life or manners 'Chivalry had the vioesof 
dUaoluteneaa.* Bancroft 
lUBBOlutlon (dis-sd-lfi'shon)^ ft [L. dissofu- 
fio, a breaking up, a loosening, from dis- 
aoloo. See Dissolve.] L The act of dis- 
solving. liquefying, or changing from a solid 
to a fluid state by heat; the state of under- 
going liquefaction; liquefaction; a melting; 
a thawing; as, the diuolution of snow and 
ice, which converts them into water. 

1 am as subject to heat as butter; a man of con- 
tinual disacluOan and thaw. Skak. 

2. The reduction of a body into its smallest 
parts, or into veiy minute parts, by a dis- 
solvent or menstruum, as of a metal by 
nitro-muriatic acid, or of salts in water.— 
a The separation of the parts of a body by 
natural decomposition, or the analysts of 
the natural structure of mixed bodies, as of 
animal or vegetable substances; decompo- 
sition.-— 4. t ^le substance formed by dis- 
solving a body in a menstruum; solution. 
Bawn. —6. Death; the separation of the soul 
and body. 

We expected 

Immediate dissoluHon^ which we thougtit 

Was meant by death that day. Milton. 

6. Destruction; the separation of the parts 
which compose a connected system or body; 
aa, the diaaolution of nature; the diaaolution 
of government * To make a present diaaolu- 
Hon of the world.’ Hooker.— 7. llie break- 
ing up of an assembly, or the putting an end 
to its existence. 


Dissolution is the civil death of Parliament. 

Blackstone. 

8 .t The act of relaxing or weakening; ener- 
vation; looseness or laxity, as of manners; 
dissipation; dissoluteness. ' A universal dia- 
aolutum of manners.* Atterbury. 

A longing after sensual pleasures is a dissolution 
of the spirit of a man, and makes it loose, soft, and 
wandering. 7>r. Taylor. 

—Diaaolution of the blood, in med. that state 
of the blood in which it does not readily 
coagulate on its cooling, when withdrawn 
from the body, as in malignant fevers.— 
Adjournment, Beceaa, Droragation, Diaaolu- 
tion. See under Adjournment. 

IflBgOlvablllty (diz-zolv Vbiri-tl), n. Capa- 
bility of being (UBSolved; solubility. 

Disgolvalila (dix-soiv'a-bl), a. [See Dis- 
solve.] That may be dissolved; capable of 
being melted; that may be converted into 
a fliud; as, sugar and ice are diaaolvabla 
bodies. 

l>l88OlvaU0XieB8(diz-zolv'a-bl-nes),n. State 
of being dissolvable. 

lM8BOlyB(diz-zolvO, v.t. pret. App. diaaolved; 
ppr. diaaolving. [ll diaaolvo, to break up, to 
separate--di«, asunder, and aolvo, to loose, 
to free. See Solve. ] 1 . To melt; to liquefy; 
to convert from a solid or fixed state to a 
fluid state, by means of heat or moisture. 
To dissolve by heat, is to loosen the parts 
of a solid body and render them fluid or 
easily movable. Thus ice is converted into 
water by being dissolved. To dissolve in a 
liquid, is to separate Uie particles of a solid 
substance, and cause them to mix with the 
fluid; or to reduce a solid substance into 
minute particles which may be sustained 
in that fluid; as, water diaaolvea salt and 
sugar. 

A distinction is made between chemical and physi- 
cal solution: in the former case the substance is nrst 
altered cheiidcally by the solvent, and the new body 
thus formed goes into solution; in the latter, the sub- 
stance dissolves without alteration of its chemical 
nature. Ferguson. 

2. To disunite; to break up; to separate; to 
loosen; to destroy any connected system or 
body; to put an end to; as. to diaaiAve a 
government; to disfolvs parliament; to dte- 
aclve a corporatioa— S. To loosen morally; 
to break; as, to diaaolve an alliance; to dia- 
aolve the bonds of friendship. 

To dissolve 

Allegiance to the acknowledged Vowor supreme. 

Milton. 

4. To clear; to solve; to remove; to explain; 
to resolve. 

Thou canst . • . dissolve doubts. Dan. t. i6. 

Dissolve this doubtful riddle. Massinger. 

5. To destroy the power of; to deprive of 
force; as, to diwofee a charm, spell, or en- 
chantment 


The running itream dissolved the spell, 

And his own elvish shape he took. Sir fFl Seott, 

6. To consume: to cause to vanish or perish; 
to destroy, at by fire. 

Thou . . . diisoiveel my substance. Job xsx. aa. 


Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, 
what manner of persons oiwht ye to be In all holy 
conversation and godliness r a Pet iU. xi. 

7. To annul; to rescind; as, to diaaolve an 
injunction. —-Dtesofesd blood, blood that 
does not readily coagulate.— Jisle, Dieeolve, 
Thaw. See under MELT. 

Dtasolye (diz-solvT, v.i. l. To be melted; to 
be converted from a solid to a fluid state; 
as, sugar dtescftwsin water.— 2. To sink away; 
to lose strength and flrmnesa "The charm 
dieaolvea apace.* iSAait.— 8. To melt away 
in pleasure; to become soft or languid.— 

4. To fall asunder; to crumble; to be broken; 
to waste away; to perish; to be decomposed; 
as, a government may diaaolve by its own 
weight or extent; flesh dieaolvea by putre- 
faction. 

The great globe itself. 

Yea, all whlcn it inherit shall dissolve, Skak, 

5. To lose physical strength; to faint; to die. 

If there be more, more woeful, hold It in; 

For I am almost ready to dissolve. 

Hearing of this. Skak. 

6. To be dismissed; to separate; to break up; 
as, the council diaaolved. 

She, ending, waved her hands; thereat the crowd. 
Muttering, dissolved, Tennyson. 

DlBBOlyent (diz-zolv'ent). a. Having power 
to melt or dissolve; as, the diaeolventjvdcea 
of the stomach. 

Dtaaolvexit (diz-zolv'ent), n. 1. Anything 
which has the power or quaUty of melting 
or converting a solid substance into a fluid, 
or of separating the parts of a fixed body 
so that they mix with a liquid; as, water is 
a diaaolvefit of salts and earths. It is other- 
wise called a tnenatruum or eolvent,— 
2. That which dissolves, breaks up, 
loosens: in a figurative sense. • 

The secret treaty of December acted as an imme- * 
diate dissoivent to the truce. Motley. 

8. In med. a remedy supposed capable of 
dissolving concretions in the body, such as 
calculi, tubercles, &c. 

DlSflOlyar (diz-zolv'dr), n. One who or that 
which dissolves or has the jiower of dissolv- 
ing; as, heat is the most powerful dieaolver 
of substances. 

DlESOlviblet (diz-zolv^i-bl), a. Liable to dis- 
solution. *Man ... of his nature dia- 
aolvible.* Sir M, Hale. 

DlBSOlviXig (diz-zolv'ing), p. and a. Melting; 
making or becoming liquid; breaking up; 
separating; vanishing . — Diaaolving viewa, 
views painted on glass slides, which, by a 
particular arrangemeut and manipulation 
of two magic lanterns, can be made to ap- 
pear and vanish at pleasure, others replac- 
ing them. Thus, one view appears of great 
size and with great distinctness on a screen, 
and then, by the gradual removal of the 
slide from the focus, it gradually becomes 
fainter and ultimately vanishes; while an- 
other, faintly at first, but with progrmively 
increasing Intensity, replaces it. lliere are 
other modes of producing this effect 
Dla80Xiaxice(dis’sd-tians),n. [V^. diaaananee, 
from L. dtaaonardia, discordance — dia, 
asunder, and aono, to sound. See Sound.] 

1. Discord; a mixture or union of harsh, 
inharmonious sounds, which are grating or 
unpleasant to the ear; as, the diaaonanee of 
notes or sounds. 


The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

And fill'd the air with barbarous dissonance, Miltopt, 

2. Disagreement; incongruity; inconsistency. 
MUUm, 

I>lgBOXiailCirt(dis'sfl-nan-si),n. Discord; dis- 
sonance; incongruity; inconsistency. 'The 
ugliness of sin and the diaaonanoy of it unto 
reason.' Jer, Taylor, 

DlBSOXiant (dis'sb-nantx a. 1. Discordant; 
harsh; Jarring; unharmonious; unpleasant 
to the ear; as, diaaonani notes or intervals. 

Dire were the strain, and diseenant to sing. 

* Tkomson, 

2. Disagreeing; incongruous; as, he ad- 
vanced propoutions very diaaonawt from 
truth. 

When (conscience) reports snything dissonant to 
these. It obUires no more than the falsehood reported 
by It. Soutk, 

DtoflOnedit pp. [A.] Dissonant Chaucer, 

DlMplrlti v,t Same aa DHiirit 

Dlgraade (dls-swftd^ v.t pret A pp. dte- 
auaded; ppr. dieauading, [L. dieauaaeo, to 
advise agunst— eCte, pnv., and stMuteo, to 
advise or Incite to anything.] 1. To advise 
or exhort against; to attempt to draw or 
divert from a measure by reason or offering 
motives: as the minuiter stronfly die- 
auaded the prince from adopting m mea- 
sure, but his arguments were not success- 


nte, Ur, imt, fall; mfl, met, hflr; 


pine, pin; nflte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bull; 


oil, poidid; il, So abune; So. fey. 
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fliL— 2. To dlvort by pemuurion; to torn 
from a pnrpose by argmnent; to render 
averae. 

We submit to Csewr, promisliiit 
To pey our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dissuadid by our wicked queen, Shak, 

8. To reproBent at unfit, improper, or daU' 
geroua. 

War, therefore, open or concealed, alike 
My voice dissudtUs, Milton, 


My voice dissuomes, Milton, 

Diaauadar (die-awad'dr), n. He that dis- 
suades; a denorter. 

Dlsauailon (dis-swaV,hon). n, \, Advice or 
exhortation in opposition to something; the 
act of attempting, by reason or motives 
offered, to divert from a purpose or mea- 
sure; dehortation. *In spite of all the die- 
ittianaTU of his frienda* Hoyle.— 2. A dis- 
suasive motive. [Hare. ] 

Dlsauagiye (dia-swa'siv), a. Tending to dis- 
suade or divert from a measure or purpose; 
dehortatory. 'HiMuosiee reasonings.* Abp, 
Seeker, 

DiaaiUtalve (dis-swk'siv), n. Reason, argu- 
ment, or counsel, employed to deter one 
from a measure or purpose; that which is 
used or which tends to divert the mind 
from any purpose or pursuit. *A hearty 
digeuaeive from . . . the practice of swear- 
ing and cursing.* Sharp, 

DisauaBlvely (dis-sw&'siv-li), adv. In a dis- 
suasive manner. 

Dlaauaaory (dis-swa'so-ri), n. A dissuasion. 

This virtuous and reasonable person, however, has 
ill luck in all his dissnasorus, 


-li), ode. In a dis- 


IMstal (dis^tal), a. FFrom efitfonf: formed on 
the typo of eenfml.] In anal, hot and aool. 
applied to the end of abone, limb, or organ 
farthest removed from the point of attach- 
ment or Insertion, or to the quickly-growing 
end of the organism of a hydrosobn; situ- 
ated away from or at the extremity most 
distant frx>m the centre; as, the dUtaJl aspect 
of a bone. 

Dlstally (dis'tal-liX adv. Towards the distal 
end; towards the extremity; remotely. 
Diatuioe (dis'tans), n. [Pr.; L. dUtantia, a 
standing apart^ distance, from dieto, to 
stand apart— dfs, apart^ and sfo, to stand.] 
1. An interval or space between two obiects; 
the length of the shortest line which inter 
venes between two things that are separate; 
as, a great or small distonce.— 2. Remote- 
ness or place; a remote place: often with at, 

*Ti 8 distance lends enchantment to the view. 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. Campbell, 

He waits at distance till he hears from Cato. 

Addison, 

8. Space of time; any indefinite length of 
time, past or future, intervening between 
two periods or events; as., the diatance of an 
hour, of a year, of an age. 

Where was he. 

So blunt in memory, so old at heart. 

At such a distance from his youth in gdef. 

That, having seen, forgot? Tennyson, 

A Ideal space or separation. 

Qualities that affect our senses are, in the things 
themselves, so united and blended, that there is no 
distance between them. LocJke, 


Diasuaadry (dis-sw&^so-ri), a, 
[Rare.] 


Dissuasive. b. Contrariety; opposition. 


Diaaunder (dls-sun*der\ v.t [Prefix die, 
asunder, ana sunder,] To separate; to rend. 
JHhaptnan. [Rare or obsolete.] 
Disaweetent (dis-awet'n), v,L riTefix dis, 
pri V. , and sweeten. ] To deprive of sweetness. 


By excess the sweetest comforts will be dissweetened. 

Bp, Richardson, 

DiBSyllabiC (dis-slMab'ik), a. Consisting of 
two syllables only; as, a dissylUMe foot in 
poetry. 

DiagyUatiifloation (dis-siMabl-fi-ka'*shon), 
n. Act of forming Into two syllables. 

BlaayllAlliiy (dls-sll-labl-fiX v.e. To form 
into two syflablea 

Dlaayllabue (dis*sil-la-blz), v,t To form 
into or express in two syUablos. 

Dissyllabla (dls^siMa-bi), n. (Or. dissyllabos 
-die, two or twice, and iyUaoos, a syllable.] 
A word consisting of two syllables only; as, 
paper, whiteness, virtue, 

DlBSympathy (dis-sim'pa-thn, n, [Prefix 
Mr, priv.. and sympathy,] Want of 


DlBBympathy (dis-sim'pa-thn, n, [Prefix 
dis, priv.. and sympathy,] Want of sym- 
pathy or interest; indifference. [Rare.] 
BiStodkle (dis-tak*ix v,t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and tackle,] To divest of tackle or rigging. 
Bistad (dis*tad), adv. In anat away from 
the centre; towards the far extremity; to- 
wards the distal aspect of the body. 

BlBtair (dis'tan, n. pi. Btataflls (dis'tafs), 
very rarely BlBtayes (dis't&vz). [A. Sax. 
distesf, from staff and an old word signify- 
ing tow or flax, seen in the O.B. dise, to put 
the flax on the distaff; allied to L.O. diesse, 
the bunch of flax on the distaff ; O. dusse, 
tow, oakum.] 1. The staff to which a bunch 
of flax or tow is tied, and from which the 
thread Is drawn. 

The loaded disiaPTXn the left hand placed, 

With apongy coils of snow-white wool was graced; 


From these the right hand lencphening fibres drew. 
Which into threaa 'neath nimble fingers grow. 

Trans, qpCatuitus, 

He's so below a beating that the women find him 
not worthy of their distaves, and to hang him were 
to cast away a rope. Beau, d* FI, 

2. Fiy, a woman, or the female sex. 

His crown usurped, a distaA^on the throne. Dryden, 

BiBtalT-tlllBtle (dis'taf-this-l), n. The popu- 
lar name of Carthamus alatus, a composite 
plant. 

Initain (dis-t&nO, v.t [O.Fr. destsindre, Fr. 
ditsindrsj to cause anything to lose its 
colour— OM for L. dis, priv., and teindre, 
from L. tingere, to stain.] 1. To stain; to 
tinge with any different colour from the 
natural or proper one; to discolour; as, a 
sword distiuned with blood. 

Place on their heads that crown dtstnin'd with gore. 

2. To blot; to sully; to defile; to tami^ 

She distainod her honourmhle blood. Spenser, 
The worthiness of praise distaine his worth. Shah, 

8.t To take away the oolourof, and hence to 
weaken the effect of by oomparlBon; to cause 
to pale; to outvie. 

And thou Tisbe, that hist of love such pain. 

My lady commelh, that all this may distmin, 

Chaucer, 


Banquo was your enemy. 

So he is mine, and in suen bloody distance, Shah, 

0. The remoteness which respect requires: 
often preceded by thy, his, her, your, their; 
as, keep your distance; hence, respect. 

1 hofie your modesty 

WiU know what distance to the crown it due. 

Dryden, 

*Tis by respect and distance that authority is 
upheld. Atterbury, 

7, The remoteness or reserve which one as- 
sumes from being offended, from dislike, 
Ac,: often preceded by my, our, Ac,; as, 1 
will keep my distance from that fellow; 
hence, reserve; coldness; alienation of heart 

On the part of heaven, 

Now alienated, distance and distaste. Milton, 

8. Remoteness in succession or relation; 
as, the distance between a descendant and 
his ancestor.— 9. In music, the interval be- 
tween two notes; as, the dtsfanee of a fourth 
or seventh.— 10. In horse-racing, a length of 
240 yards from the winning-post, at which 
point is placed the distance-post If any 
horse has not reached this distance-post 
before the first horse in that heat has 
reached the winning-nost, such horse is dis- 
tanced, and disqualified for running again 
during that race. 

This w.is the horse that ran the whole field out of 
distance, VF.strange, 

11. MHa, space between bodies of troops 
measured from front to rear. Goodrich , — 
Mean distance of the planets, in astron, a 
mean between their aphelion and perihelion 
distances See Aphelion, Perihelion.— 
Proportional distances of the planets, the 
distancesof the several planets frrom the sun, 
compared with the distance of any one of 
them considered as unity. —Hf of distances, 
the absolute distances of those bodies as 
compared with any terrestrial measure, as 
miles, leagues, Ac.— Law of distances, a law 
observed by Prof. Bode of Berlin, thus ex- 
pressed: *The intervals between the planet- 
ary orbits go on doubling as we recede 
from the Sim, or nearly Curtate dis- 
tance, See Curtate.— AeoMsihlff distances, 
such distances as may be measured by the 
application of any lineal measure.— /nacfifis- 
sible distances, such as cannot be measured 
by the aoulication of any lineal measure, 
but by means of angles and trigonometrical 
rules and tormnlss. — Apparent distance. 
See Apparent. —ifrndian distance. See 
Meridun.— X rififi qf distance, in petsp, a 
straight line drawn , 

from the eye to the / 

principal point of the 4/ 
plane. — Point of dis- I ^ .^P 

tonofi, in persp, that I 
point in the horizontal 
line which is at the \ 
same distance from the \ 
principal jpoint as the Angular Distance, 
eye is frPm the same. 


Thus, if the spectator's eye be at any point 
0, and straight lines be drawn from that 
point to twoobjects A and B separated from 
each other, the angle aob contained by 
these lines is called the angular distance of 
the two objects. In the apparent sphere of 
the heavens distance always means angular 
d^tance. The term apparent distance is 
frequently applied in the same case. 
Biatanoe (ols'tanB), v,t pret. A pp. dis- 
tanced; ppr. distancing, 1. To place at a 
distance or remote. 

1 heard nothing thereof at Oxford, being then 
sixty miles disbanced thence. Fuller, 

2. In racing, to leave behind in a race; to 
win the race by a great superiority: more 
specifically, to overcome in a race by at least 
the space between the distance and winning 
posts.— 8. To leave at a great distance be- 
hind; to outdo; to excel gi*eatly. 

He distanced the most skilful of his cotemporaries. 

Milner. 

4. To cause to appear at a distance; to cause 
to appear remote. [Rare. ] 

His peculiar art of distancing on object to aggran- 
dize his space. H, Muter, 

Biataiioe-aignal (dis'tans-sig-nal), n. In 
rail, the most distant of the scries of signals 
under the control of a signal-man. 
BiatanOFt (dls'tan-siX n. Distance. 

Blatant (distant), a. [L. distans, standing 
apart^ ppr. of disfo. See Distance.] l. Sep- 
arate; apart, the intervening space being of 
any indefinite extent; as, one point may be 
less than a line or a hair’s breadth distant 
from another; Saturn is supposed to be 
nearly 900,000,000 mileedistant from the sun. 

2. Remote; as, (a) in place; as, a distant 
object appears under a small angle. (8) In 
time, past or future; as, a distant age or 
period of the world, fc) In the line of 
succession or descent, mdeflnitely; as, a 
distant descendant; a distant ancestor; 
distant posterity, (d) In natural connec* 
tion or consanguinity; as, a distant rela- 
tion; distant kindreu; a distant collateral 
line, (e) In kind or nature ; hence, not 
allied; not agreeing with or in conformity 
to; as, practice very distant from principles 
or profession. 

What besides this unhMpv servility to custom can 
reconcile men that own Christianity to a practice so 
from it? Government 0/ the Tongue, 


widely distant from it? Government 0/ the Tongue, 
if) In view or prospect; hence, not very 
likely to be realized; slight; faint; as, a dis- 
tant glimpse; a distant hope or prospect, 
(g) In connection ; hence, slight; laint; as, 
a distant idea; a distant resemblance. 
8. Sounding remote or as if remote; sound- 
ing faintly. 

The boy's cry came to her from Che field. 

More and more distant, Tetinyson, 

4. Indirect; not obvious or plain. *In 
modest terms and distant phrasea * Addison. 

5. Not cordial; characterized by haughti- 
ness, coldness, indifference, or disrespect; 
reserved; shy; as, the manners of a person 
are distant 

He passed me with a distant bow. Goldsmith, 

Stn. Separate, remote, removed, apart, far, 
slight, faint, indirect, indistinct, shy, cold, 
haughty, cool. 

Dlataatlalt (dis-tan'shl-al), a. Remote in 


place; distant. 

Distantly (dis'tant-li), adv. Remotely; at 
a distance; with reserve. 

Blstaato (dls-tast'), ti. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and taste.] 1. Aversion of the taste; dislike 
of food or drink; disrelish; disgust, or a 
slight degree of 11—2. Discomfort; uneasi- 
ness. 

Prosperity Is not without many fears and distastes, 
and aaversMy Is not without comfort and hopes. 

Bacon. 

8. Dislike; displeasure; alienation of affec- 
tion. 

On the part of Heaven 

Now alienated, distance and distaste, MUten, 
Syn. Disrelish, disinclination, dislike, dis- 
pleasure, dissatisfaction, disgust 


sgust 
, A pp. disi 


— A?mtor distance, the angle of separation 
whloh the directions of two bodies Include. 


2. To offend; to disgust; to vex; to displease; 
to sour. 'Suitors are so distasted with de- 
lays and abuses.* Bacon, 

He thought It no policy to distaste the English or 
Irish, but sought to please them. Davies, 

a To spoil the iMte or relish of; to change 
to the worse; to corrupt 

Her brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel, 

Which hath our several honours all engaged 
To moke it gracious. SheUt, 

[Rare in all its sensea] 


Oi, 80. locA; g, igfo; J,iob: h, Ft. ton; ng. ting; Mon; th, this; w, wig; wh, wMg; cb, «zun.-See Kxr. 
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DISTINCT 


DtfltaBteftll a. 1. NauBeoua 

unpleasant or disgusting to the taste. -*2. Of* 
fensive; displeasing; as, a diiriosts/ul truth. 
& Indicating distaste, dissatisfaction, or dis- 
like; repulsive; malevolent 
looka' Shok. — Syn. Nauseoua offensive, 
displeasing, dissatisfactory. 

XMataateftilly (dis-t&st'fuMl), adv. In a 
displeasing or offensive manner. 
DtotaatefUlnesa (dis-t&stful-nes), n. Dis- 
agreeabloness; dislike. 

Diataatiye (dis-tMt'iv). n. That which gives 
disrelish or aversion. 

DUrtaatoret (dis-tast'dr), n. The state of 
being displeased, dissatislled, or vexed. 
Speed. 

Dutempar (dis-tem^p^r), n. [Prefix die, 
priv., and temper.] 1. An undue or unnatural 
temper, or disproportionate mixture of parts. 
Hence— 2. Disease; malady; indisposition; 
any morbid state of an animal body or of 
any part of It; a state in which the animal 
economy is deranaed or imperfectly carried 
on: most commonly applied to the diseases 
of brutes. 

Of no tiistem^r, of no blast he died. 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long. 

Dryden. 

Specifically— 3. A disease of young dogs, com- 
monly considered as a catarrhal diMirder, 
and in general characterized by a running 
from the nose and e^es as one of the first and 
leading symptoms; it is usually accompanieil 
by a short dry cough, and succeeded by 
wasting of the flesh, and loss of strength and 
imirits.— 4.t Want of due tempei'atnre: ap- 
plied to climate; extreme weather, whether 
not or cold. 

Countries under the tropic of a distemper unin- 
habitable. Kaie^h. 

6. Bad constitution of the mind; undue 
predominance of a passion or appetite. — 
df Want of due balance of part^ or opposite 
qualities and principloa 

Temper and distemper (of empire) consist of con- 
traries. Bacon. 

7. t lU humour; bad temper. 

I was not forgetful of those sparks, which some 
mesC%ditUmpers formerly studied to kindle in parlia- 
ment. Eikon Basiliki. 

8. Political disorder ; tumult WMer. — 

9. Uneasiness. 

There is a sickness 

Which puts some of us in distemper. Shak. 

BVN. Disorder, disease, sickness, malady, in- 
disposition. 

Diatemper (dis-tem'pdr), n. (It dietempe- 
rare, to dissolve or mix with liquid.] In 
painting, (a) a preparation of opaque colour, 
ground with size and water; tempera. (6) A 
kind of painting in which the pigments are 
mixed with size, and chiefly used for scene- 
painting and interior decoration. Spelled 
also Deetemper. 

Distempur (dis-tem'p«r), v. t 1. 1 To change 
the due proportions or temper of. 

The fourche is. whan thurgh the abundance 
of Ills mctc, the humours iti his body ben distem- 
pered. Chaucer. 

2. To disease ; to disorder; to derange the 
functions of the body or mind.— 3. To de- 
prive of temper or moderation; to ruffle; to 
disturb. 

Strange that this Monviedro 
Should have tlie power so to distemper me. 

Ceieridpe. 

4. To make disaffected, lll-humonred, or 
malignant.— 6. To disorder the intellect of; 
to intoxicate. Maesinger. 

Diitemper (dls-tem'p^r), v.t [Bee Distem- 
per, a kind of painting.] To make into dis- 
temper. * DUtempering the colours with 
ox-gall.* Petty. 

Dlliomperaiioet (dls-tem'pSr-ansX n. Dis- 
tempemture. 

They (meats) annoy the body in causi^ distem- 
perance. Sir T. B/yot. 

Dlst«mperate(dis-tem'p4r-&t),a. 1. Immo- 
derate. [Rare.] 

Aquinas objecteth the distemperafe heat, which he 
f up;K>ses to be in all places directly under the sun. 

B/aieigh. 

2.t Diseased; disordered. 

Thou hast thy brain distemperate and out of rule. 

tVedreiphe. 

DUrtomperature (dls-tem^pdr-a-tQrX n. 

1. Bad temperstnre; intemperateness; excess 
of heat or cold, or of other qualities; a 
noxious state; as, the dUUmpeirature of the 
climate. *The dietemperature of the air.* 
A bbot. —2. Violent tumultuonsness; outrage- 
ousnesa— -3. Perturbation of mind. 'Bprink- 
led a little patience on the heat of his die- 
temperature/ Sir W. Seott-^L Confusion; 
oommixture of contrarieties; loss of legn- 


larity; disorder. — 6. Illness; indisposition, 
* Pale dieteinperaturee and foes to life, ' Shot. 
DlBteinp6rM(di8-tem'p4pd),n.anda. 1. Dis- 
eased in body or disordered in mind; as, a 
dietempered body; a dietempered limb; a 
dietempered head or brain.— 2. Put out of 
temper; disturbed; ruffled; ill-humoured. 

The king is inarvelloui diUempered. Shak. 

8. Deprived of temper or moderation; im 
moderate; as, dietempered zeal.— 4. Dis- 
ordered; biased; prejudiced; perverted; as, 
minds dietempered by interest or passion. 

The imai^intion, when completely distempered, 
is the mostlncurnhliB of uU disorderen faculties. 

Buchmifister. 

6. Disaffected; made malevolent. * Dietem- 
pered lords. * Shak. 

Biatemparadneas (dls-tem'p^rd-nes), n. 
state or being distempered. 
Diatampannantt (dfs-tem'p^r-ment), n. 
Distempered state; distemperature. Fel- 
tham. 

Dlatand (dis-tend*x [L distendo, to 
stretch asunder, stretch out— din, asunder, 
and tendo, to tend, to stretch, from the root 
ot teneo, to hold, seen In Or. teind, to 
stretch. ] 1. To stretch or spread in all direc- 
tions; to dilate; to enlarge; to expand; to 
swell; as, to dietend a bladder; to dietend 
the lungs. 

The effect of such a mass of garbage Is to distend 
the stomach. Prichard. 

How such ideas of the Atmighty's power 
(Ideas not absurd) distend the thought I Young. 

2. t To spread apart: as, to dietend the legs. 

3. To stretch out in length; to extend, 
upon the earth my body I distend. Stiriing. 
What mean these coloured streaks in heaven <fix- 

tencUd f Milton . 

Byn. To dilate, expand, enlarge, swell. 
Distend (dis-teudO, v.i. To become inflated 
or distended; to swelL 

And now his he.irt distends with pride. Milton. 

Distensiblllty (dis-tensM-bin ti), n. The 
quality or capacity of being distensible. 
Distensible (dia-tens'l-bl), a. Capable of 
being distended or dilated. 

Distension (dis-ten^ahon), n. Same as die- 
tention (which see). 

DiStensiwe (dis-tens'iv), a. 1. That may bo 
distended.— 2. That distenda 
Distentt (di8-tent0» s. Spread; distended. 

Some others were new driven, and distent 
Into great ingowes and to wedges square. 

Spenser. 

Distentt (dis-tent*), n. Breadth. 

Distention (dis-ten'shon), n. IL. dietentio, 
a stretching out. from aietendo. Bee Dis- 
«TEE1>.] 1. Ibe act of distending; the act of 
stretching in breadth or in all directions; 
the state of being distended; as, the dieten- 
iian of the lungs or bowela— 2. Breadth; 
extent or space occupied by the thing dis- 
tended.— 3. The act of spreading or setting 
apart. 

Our legs do labour more in elevation than disten- 
tion. Sir H. fi'ofton. 

Distort (dls-t6r0» V.t. [L die, asunder, and 
terra, the earth. ] To banish from a country. 

(The Tews) were all jiuddenly disterred and exter- 
minated. Howell, 

Dlstermlnatot (dis-t4r^mln-at), a. [L. die- 
terminatue, pp. of dietermino, dietermina- 
tum, to separate by a boundary— efis, asun- 
der, and terminue, a boundary.] Separated 
by bounds. Bp. HaU. 

DiStomiiliatiOBt (dls-tOr^mln-a^'shon), n. 
Separation 

Dtotbone (drsthOnX n. [Or. die, two, and 
ethenoe, force. ] Kyanite; a mineral so called 
by Haiiy, on account of its unequal hard- 
ness, and because its crvstals have the pro- 
perty of being electrified both positively and 
negatively. 

DtireliroiMit Dlsttiroiilset (dls*thr6n^ dis- 
thrOnlz), v.t. To dethrone. 'Vigent him 
dUthrtmieed/ Speneer. 


Nothing can poulbly disthrane them, but that' 
which cast the angels from heaven, and man out of 
paradise. Smith. 

ZMstldl (dis'tlkX n. [Or. dUHekon, a distich 
— di for die, twice, and etiehoe, a row, a line 
of writing, a verso.] A couplet; a couple of 
verses or poetic lines making complete sense ; 
an cmlgnm of two verses. 

Dls^miA Distldl (disTtlk-us, dls'tlk), a. 
Having two rows, or disposed in two rows, 
as the grains in an ear of barley, and the 
florets in a spikelet of quaking-grass. Die- 
Uehaue epike, a spike having uXthe flowers 

_pointing two ways. 

min ^s-til^s.i prei A pp. dieHtted: ppr. 
dMimng. lift. dietOUr, teom L. deetUio, to . 


trickle down, to distil— 4e, down, and eHtto„ 
to drop, from etiUa, a drop, prohabl^ con* 
neoted with etiria, a frozen drop or Icicle.] 

1. To drop; to fall in drops 

Soft showers disHUed, and tuns grew warm in vain. 

Pepe. 

2. To flow gently or In a small stream. 

The Euphrates distUteth out of the mountains of 
Armenia. Bedcigh. 

3. To use a still; to practise distillation. 
DlstU (dis-tiia V. t. 1. To yield or give forth, 

as a still; to let fall in drops; to drop. 

The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good. 

O'er the mute city stole with folded wings. 
Distilling bdours on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 

Tennyson, 

The dew which on the tender grass 
The evening had distilled. Draytopi. 

2. To obtain or extract by the process of 
distillation; as, to dietU brandy from wine. 

3. To subject to the process of distillation; 
to rectify; to purify; as, to dietd molasses; 
to dietu water. — 4. To dissolve or melt. 
[Rare.] 

Swords by the lightning's subtle force distilled. 

Addison. 

DlstiUaUe (dis-tira-bl), a. That may be 
distilled; fit for distillation. 

Distillate (dis-til^&t), n. In chetn. a fluid 
distilled, and found In the receiver of a dis- 
tilling apparatus. 

DistlUamon (dls-til-a'shon), n. 1. *rho act 
of falling in drops, or tlie act of pouring or 
throwing down In drops. ^ -2. The volatinza- 
tion and subsequent condensation of a liquiii 
bv means of an alembic, or still and refriger- 
atory, or of a retort and receiver; the oper-. 
ation of extracting spirit from a substance 
by evaporation and condensation; rectiflea 
tion. In the commercial language of thiar* 
country distillation means the manufacture 
of intoxicating Bplrits, under which are com- 

S rehended the four processes of maehimj 
tie vegetable materials, cooling the worts, 
exciting the vinoue fertnentation, and sepa- 
rating, by a peculiar vessel called a still, the 
alcohol, combined with more or less water. 
The most common method of conducting 
the process of distillation consists in placing 
the liquid to be distilled in a copper vessel 
called the still, having a movable head from 
which proceeds a coiled tube called the 
worm that passes through water constantly 
kept cold. Heat being applied to the still, 
the liquid in it is volatilized and rises in 
vapour into the head of the still, whence 
passing down the curved tube or wonn it 
becomes condensed by the cold water, and 
makes its exit in a liquid state. This liquid 
consists of alcohol mixed with a large por- 
tion of water. It then undergoes the process 
of rect^oation, in which the spirit is concen- 
trated and purified priiicipaljy bv means of 
re-distlUatlon. Distillation is of great im- 
portance, not only in obtaining spirituous 
liquors, but also in procuring essences, essen- 
tial oils, Ac. In practical chemistry it is 
indispensably necessary. -—Deetruetive dietil- 
lation. BeeDSSTRUOTlVK.— jDrpdisriffarion, 
a term applied to the distillation of sulv 
stances per ee, or without the addition of 
water.— 8. The substance extracted by dis- 
tilling. 

I suffered the pangs ofw ^^-ke 


stopt in, like a strong din 
clothes. 


kin, ro u 

Stinking 
Shah. 

4. That which falls In drops. Johneon. 

DistUIatozy (dls-tiT&-to-ri). a. Belonging 
to distillation; used for distilli^; as, d&tu- 
tolofw vessels. 

Distiuatoxy (dis-tU^A-to-riX n. l. An appa- 
ratus used m distiUatioii; a still.— -2. In her. 
a charge home by the Distillers* Company, 
and usually blazoned *a distillatory double 
armed, on a fire, with two worms and bolt- 
receivers.* Called also Limbeck. 

Dlstillir (dis-tirArXn. One who distils; one 
whose occupation is to extract spirit by 
distillation. 

DtstlUsiy (dis-tll'4-rn, tk 1. The act or art 
of distllnng. [Rare.]— 2. The building and 
works where distillation is cgirled on. 

DlaUlmAnt (dls-til'mentX n. That which Is 
drawn by distillation puire.] 

In the porches of mine e4rs did pour 
The leperous eNsHlment. Shah. 

Dlstlnet (dis-tingktOb a. [L. dieHnctm, pp. 
of dUtinguo. See DiSTlKOUiOH.] 1. Having 
the difference marked; separated or distin- 
guished by a viitble sign, or by a note or 
mark; marked out; specined. 

Dominion hold 
Over all tMnfs that move on th* eatth. 
Wherever thus creeted, for no piece 
Is yet distinct by name. Mitten. 


F&te, fhr, fat, fgll; mb, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tube, tub, bgll; <dl, pound; il, Bo. abtiiie; % 8o. fsg. 
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DIBTBAGT 


fL Different; separate; not the same in num- 
ber or kind; as, he is known by duHna 
tiUea 

To offend and Judge are oMccb, SMad, 

S. Separate in place; not conjunct 

The two armies which marched out together shouk 
afterward be distinct, Ciarcndon, 

4. So separated or distinguished as not to be 
confounded with any other thing; clear; not 
confused; as, to reason oorrecUy we must 
hare distinet ideas. 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sat side by side,ftili summ'd in all their powers . . 
Distifict in individualities. 

But like each other ev'n as those who love. 

^ , Tennyson, 

5. t Spotted; variegated. 

Tempestuous fell 

His arrows from the fourfold-visag'd four, 
Distinct with eyes. MiUon, 

Snr. Separate, different, disjoined, dis- 
united, well-marked, clear, plain, obvious. 
Distinct, t v-f* To distinguish. Chaucer, 
Dl8tlnoUon(di8-tingk'Bhon),n. [LMictinetio, 
a marking off, distinction, from diatingxto. 
See Distinquish.] 1. The act of separating 
or distinguishing; separation; division. 'The 
distimtion of tragedy into acts.’ Dryden, 

Standards and gonfalons . . . 

Stream in the atr, and for distinction serve 
Of hierarchies, of orders and degrees. MiUon, 

% A note or mark of difference; as, the only 
dictinction between the two is the colour.— 

5. Distinguishing quality; a separation or 
disagreement in kind or qualities, by which 
one thing is known from another; as, a die- 
tinctiofi between matter and spirit; a die- 
Unction between the animal and vegetable 

»«^in^om8; a distinction between good and 
evilT right and wrong, between sound rea- 
soning and sophistry. 

If he does really think that there is no distinction 
between virtue and vice, why, sir, when he leaves 
our houses, let us count our spoons. 

BosweWs Johnson, 

4. Differehce regarded; regard to distin- 
guishing characteilstics or circumstances; 
as in the phrase, withotU distinction^ which 
denotes promiscuously, indiscriminately, all 
together, alike. 

Maids, women, wives, without distinction^ fall. 

Dryden, 

h. The power of distinguishing in what re- 
spect two things differ; discrimination; dis- 
cernment; Judgment. 

She (Nature) left the eye distinction, to cull out 
The one from the other. £leau, ^ FI, 

6. Eminence; superiority; elevation of rank 
in society, or elevation of character; hon- 
ourable estimation; as, men who hold a high 
rank by birth or office, and men who are 
eminent for their talents, services, or worth, 
are called men of dUtinctipn, as being raised 
above others by positive institutions or by 
reputation. —7. That which confers or marks 
eminence or superiority; office, rank, or 
public favour. 'Loaded with literary dis- 
tinctions,' Jl/oeaulay. —S yb. Division, dif- 
ference, separation, discernment, discrimi- 
nation, razik, note, eminence. 

l^tlnotlye(dis-tirmkt'ivXa. 1. That marks 
distinction or difference; as. disHmtive 
names or titles. * The distinctive character 
of the war.* DtirJfce.— 2. Having the power 
to distinguish and discern. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it. 
and the more Judicious and/frft'Mc/ftv heads do not 
reject it. Sir T, Browns, 

Dlatlnotlvely (dls-tingktfiv-U), ode. With 
distinction; plainly. 

OlBtlnctlyeneSB (dis-tinirkt'iv-nesX n. The 
state or quality of being distinctive: distinc- 
tive character; peculiar or special individu- 
ality. 

But the effort to add any other qualities to this 
refreshing one instantly takes away the distinctive* 
ness, and therefore the exact character to be enjoyed 
In its appeal to a particular humour in us. RuskiH, 

Distinctly (dis-tingktlix Ode. l. With dls- 
tinctness; not confusedly; without the blend- 
ing of one part or thing with another; as, a 
proj^tion diteifie% understood; a figure 
disUmUy defined. Himce— 2. Clearly; plain- 
ly. 'The object I could first disffnetfy view.' 
Dryden.— 8. Separately; in different places. 

Sometimes Td divide 
Ahd bum in many places; on the topmast, 

The y^s and bow s prit would 1 Same eUsHnetiy, 

SJush, 

4. t With meaning; Intelligibly; sUpiifi- 
cantly. 


DiStlnctnCM (dis-tingkt'nes), n. 1. The 
tl^uality or state of being distinct; a separa- 
tion or difference that prevents confusion 
of parts or things; as, \hcdisUneincss of twe 
ideas or of distant objecta 'The soul's die- 
fsticfneMT from the body.' CttdteorfA— 2. Nice 
discrimination; hence, clearness; precision 
as, he stated his arguments with great die- 
ttnefnenr.— S yn. Plainness, clearness, pre 
cision. 

Mstlnctor (dis-tingkt'4r), ik One who dis- 
tinguishes or makes distinctions. Holin 
shm, 

DiStlnctlirc(dis-tlngkt*firXn. Distinctness. 
Edin, Rcc, [Hare.] 

Di8tlngtt6d.t pp. [Fr. distinyud,] Distin 
guished. Chaucer. 

IH8tlllgids2l (dis-ting'gwishX v.t [L dis- 
tinguo, to mark off, to distinguish— di* for 
die, asunder, and etinguo^ to mark. See 
STIGMA.] 1. To Indicate difference by 
some external mark; to set apart as dis- 
tinct; as. the farmer distinguishes his sheep 
by marking ilieir ears.— 2. To perceive 
or recognize the individuality of; to note 
one thing as differing from anotlier by some 
mark or quality; to know or ascertain dif- 
ference. (a) By sight; as, to distinguish 
one's own children from others by their 
features, (b) By feeling. A blind man 
distinguishes an egg from an orange, but 
rarely distinguishes colours, (e) By smell; 
as, it is easy to distinguish the smell of a 
peach hrom that of an apple, (d) By taste; 
as. to distinguish a plum from a pear. 
By hearing; as, to distinguish the sound 


of a drum from tliat of a violin. (/) By the 
understanding; as, to distinguish vice hrom 
virtue, truth from falsehood.— 8. To classify 
or divide to any mark or quality which con- 
stitutes difference ; to separate by definitions; 
as, we distinguish somids into high and low, 
soft and harsh, lively and grave; we distin- 
guish causes into direct and indirect, im- 
mediate and mediate.— 4 To discern criti- 
cally; to ]udge. 

Nor more can you disttngyiisM of a man, 

Than of his outward show. Shah, 

6. To separate from others by some mark of 
honour or preference; as, Homer and Virgil 
are distinguished as poets, Demosthenes and 
Cicero as orators.— 6. To make eminent or 
known. 

To disUnguish themselves by meant never known 
before. yohnson. 

DUltlBgoifill (dls-ting'gwish), v. i. 1. To make 
a distinction; to find or show the difference; 
as, it is the province of a Judge to distin- 
guish between cases apparently similar, but 
differing In principle. 

The reader must learn by all meant to distinguish 
between proverbt and those polite tpeeches whiclt 
beautify conversation. Swi/t, 

2.t To become distinct or distinguishable; 
to become differentiated. 

The little embryo, in the natural sheet and lap of 
Its mother, first distinguishes into a little knot, and 
that in time will he the heart, and then into a bigger 
bundle, which, after some days’ abode, grows Into 
two little spots, and they, if cherished by nature, will 
become eyes. yer. Taytor. 

Dtotingiilahable 

1. Capable of being 
be separated, known, or made known, by 
notes of diversitv, or by any difference; cap- 
able of recognition; as, a tree at a distance 
is distinguishable from a shrub; a simple 
idea is not distinguishable into different 
ideas.— 2. Worthy of note or special regard. 


(dis-ting'gwish-a-bl), a, 
g distluguTshed; that may 


I would endeavour that my betters should seek roe 

* ' * ,lnstea‘ 

Swip. 

a-bl- 


^ the merit of something disttHguishaSie,Jn9tgkd 


rmy seeking them. 

SlatliigalBlutUMieM (dis-ting'gwiih-a 
nwX n. State of being diatinguldiable. 

IHstllinilslUlUy (dit-tin^gwiab-a-bUX ode. 
So Mto be diatinguiahed. 

DtotlnrilillMd (aU'Ung'gwiahtX p- and a. 
1. Separated or known by a naark of differ- 
ence or by different qaalities.~2. Separated 
from ottaera by aupeiiur or extraordinary 
qualities: whence, eminent: extraordinary; 
tranaoendent; noted; famona; celebrated; 
as, we admire diUinguUhed men, dfatin- 
guiahed talentaorvlrtuea,and dittinguMed 
aenricea.— 8 t». Marked, noted, famona, con- 
n^aoua, celebrated, tcanacendent,emlnent, 
luuatrloas. 


niatfwgniiiiMidly (dia-tbig'gwlsht-lii ode. 
In a diathumiahed manner; emlnentty. 
Swifl, 

ThendestaBOMrfCiMMatK/dieM'amaaaiiigtatiiy DfSUllSaUhMf (d 
lenw. 5M. who or that whi 


Stv. dearly. explidUjr, definitely, preoiady, 
plelnlg, obvlonaly. 


'dla-ting'gwlah-itoX «. L He 
hioh dtsunanlahee. or. that 
■qpiun^ one thing from another by marks 
of divetatty. 


If writers be Just to the memory of Charles II., 
they cannot deny him to have been an exact knower 
of maokiiid, ana a g&deot distinguishor of their 
talents. Dwydsn. 

2. One who discerns scourately the differenoe 
of things: a nice or judicious observer. 
ntatfT Hpi4altiiig (dia>tiiig'gwish.lntt>. a. Con- 
stituting difference or distinction from 
every timig else; peculiar; characteristic. 
'The disttnguishinB doctrines of our holy re- 
ligion.* Loeke.---D%stinguiehingpennant, the 
special flag of a ship, or a particular pen- 
nant hoisted to call attention to signals. 
TMntlfi giilahltig ly (dis-ting'gwish-lng-li)^ 
iido.^wlth dlAinctfon; with some mark of 
preference; markedly. 

Some can me a Tory, because Che heads of that 
party have been distinguishingty favourable to me. 

FoM, 

Dlatlllglilnliineiit (dis-ting'gwish-ment), n. 
Distinction; observation or difference. 

And mannerly distinguishment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar. Shah, 

Dlatitlfi (dis-trtlX n.t, [Prefix die, priv., and 
title. ] To deprive of right. 

Distoma (dis'to-maV n. [Or. dir. twice, and 
stoma, the mouth.] A genus of trematodo 
or suctorial parasitical worms or flukes. 
Inhabiting various psrts in different ani- 
mals. D.ftrpatieum, or common liver fluke, 

Is the best known. It inhabits the gall- 
bladder or ducts of the liver in sheep, and 
is the cause of the disease known as tnerot. 
They have also been discovered in man 
(though rarely), the horse, the hog, the 
rabbit, birds, £c. In form it Ib ovate, flat- 
tened, and presents two suckeFi(whence the 
name), of which the anterior Is perforated 
by the aperture of the mouth. A branched 
water-vascular system is present, and opens 
posteriorly by a small aperture. In D, Ian- 
ceblatum the intestine is divided into two 
branches, but these are simple tubes, and are 
not branched. All the animals of this genus 
present the strange phenomenon known as 
'alternation of generation.* 

Distort (dIs-tortO, v.t [L. disterquso, dis- 
tortum, to turn different ways, to twist, to 
distort— dis, asunder, and Un^fuco, to twist.] 

1. To twist out of natural or regular shape; 
a^ to distort the neck, the limbs, or the 
body; to distort the features.— 2. To force 
or put out of the true bent or direction; to 
bias. 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge distort the 
understanding. Tiitotson, 

a To wrest from the true meaning; to per- 
vert; as, to distort passages ot Scripture, or 
their meaning.— S yn. To twist, wrest, de- 
form, pervert, bend. 

DiStorit (dis-tortO^ a. Distorted. 

Her face was ugly and her mouth distort. 

Distorted (dls-tort'ed), p. and a, ^Pudstod 
out of natural or re^ar shape; wrested; 
perverted. 

The sick man is distorted grown and changed. 
Fearful to look upon. 7. BaUiie, 

Distorter (dis-tort'dr), n. One who or that 
which distorts. 

Dlstorfcion (dis-torishon), n, [L. distortio, 
a distorting, from distor^ieo. See Distoet. 1 

1. The act of distorting; a twisting out of 
regular shape; a twisting or writmng mo- 
tion; as, the distortions of the face or Dody. 

2. The state of being twisted out of shape; 
deviation from natural shape or position; 
an unnatural direction of parts from what- 
ever cause, as a curved spine, a wiy mouth, 
squinting, Ac.; crookedness.— 8. A pwver- 
sion of the true meaning of words. 

These absurdities are all ftamed . 
distortion of my words. 

Diitorttv* (dia-tortlv), a. l. That distorts; 
CMisiiic distortions. Quar. Jtev.—2. Hnvlng 
distoruoas: distorted. 

UBtWtor 0is-tort'orX n. [L.L.] One who 
or that whldh distorts.— .Oittortor oHs, in 
anat a name given to one of the sygomatlc 
musclee, ftom its distorting the mouth, as 
in rsga, grinning, ^ 

Dtitonxlilto^t «.(. (Vr.] Todistuih. 


by a 


tFrwn. 


Muche they distourMtd me. 
For sore 1 drad to harmed be. 


Chaueor, 


DlgttMt (dUhtraktO. v.t. [L. diitraho, dti~ 
tmetam, to drsg or pifll asunder, toperplex 
—dli, asunder, and (rafio, to draw; irtienoe 
(metoMa tnue, Ao. The old partidple dis- 
tnmgM is obeoleto as a part of the verb. 
BeeDiBntAPOBf.] l.TOdrawiQMurt;topnll 
in different dlreottons, and separate: henee, 
to divide: to separate ; and hence, to throw 
into oontasion. Somenmeelnallteraleenaa, 


oh,eAaln; fih,8o.loek: g,yo; J,job; ng. sing; m, then; th, tiUn; w, wig; wb,wAig: ih, anire. -See X«r. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


Most worthy sir, you th 
The absolute soldiershii 


therein throw away 


Distract your army, wl 
Of war-roark*d footmen. 


lip you hare by land ; 
hicndoth 


most consist 
Shak. 


2. To turn or draw from any object; to di* 
vert from any point toward another polnt» 
or toward various other objects; as, to dig* 
tract the attention. 

If he cannot avoid the eye of the observer, he 
hopes to distract it by a multiplicity of the object. 

South. 

3. To draw toward different objects; to fill 
with different considerations; to perplex; to 
confound; to harass; as, to distract the 
mind with cares; you distract me with your 
clamour. 

A thousand external details must be left out as ir 
relevant and only serving to distract and mislead the 
observer. Dr. Caird. 

4. To disorder the reason of; to derange the 
regular operations of the intellect of; to 
render insane: most frequently used in the 
participle distracted (which see). 


A poor mad soul, . 


. }M>verty hath distracted her. 

Shah. 


DlBtractt (di8-trakt0> a. Mad. 

With this she fell distract. 

And, her attendants absent, swallowed fire. Shah. 

Distnuited (dis-trakt'ed), a. Disordered in 
inteliect; deranged; pexplexed; mad; fran- 
tic. 

Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while meiiiory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Shah. 

DiatHLCtedly (dis-trakt'ed-li). adv. Madly; 
insanely; i^dly. 

DlatractedneBS (dis-trakt^ed-nes), n. A 
state of being mad; madness. 

IMstracter (ms-trakt^^r), n. One who or 
that which distracts. 

Dlatractftll (dis-trakt'ful), a. Distracting. 
[Bare.] 

IMstra^Ue (dts-traktl-bix a. Capable of 
being drawn aside. 

Diatractile (dis-traktU), n. In hot. a term 
invented by Richard to denote a connective 
which divides into two unequal portions, 
one of which supports a cell, and the other 
not, as in the plants of the sage genua 
Distraction (dia-trak'shon), n. (T^ distrac- 
tio, a pulling asunder, dissension, from dis- 
traho. See Distract.] l. The act of dis- 
tracting; a drawing apart; separation. * Uu- 
capable of distraction from him with whom 
thou wert one.' Bp. Confusion 

from multiplicity of objects crowding on the 
mind and calling the attention different 
ways; perplexity; embarrassment. 

That ye may attend upon the Lord without dis^ 
traction, i Cor. viL 35. 

a Confusion of affairs; tumult; disorder; 
as, political distractions. 

Never was known a night of such distraction. 

Dryden. 

4. Madness; a state of disordered reason; 
frenzy; insanity. ' In the distraction of his 
madding fever. ' Shak. 

This savours not much of distraction. Shah. 

6. Polly in the extreme, or amounting to 
insanity. 

On the supposition of the truth of the birth, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, irreligion is nothing 
better than distraction. Buchminster. 

0. Violent mental excitement; extreme per- 
turbation or agony of mind, as from ^u 
or grief; as, this toothache drives me to 
distraction. 

This quiet sail is a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction. Byron. 

The distraction of the children, who saw both 
their parents expiring together, would have melted 
the hardest heart. Tatter. 

7. t Diversity of direction; variety of route. 

While he was yet In Rome, 

His power went out In such distractiofis, as 
Degiiiled all spies. Shah. 

[The meaning of the term in this extract, 
however, is rather doubtful, and some 
commentators understand by it detach- 
ments, or separate bodies of men.]>-& Any- 
thing calling the mind away from busi- 
ness, study, care, or the like; anything 
giving the mind a new and less onerous oc- 
cupation; a diversion: as, after a spell of 
hard work 1 found boating a wholesome 
distraction; the distracHond of a city are 
enemies to study. --S yii. Perplexity, embar- 
rassment, disturbance, disorder, dfssemion, 
tumult^ derangement, insanity, madness, 
frenxy, diversion, recreation. 
Statra^OUff (dls-trak'shttsX a. Disime- 
tive. 

Without such a nature, it would render his provi- 
dence, to human apprehension, laborious and dis- 
tractions, Cndworth. 


DifltxactlVO (dis-trakt'iv), a. Causing per- 
plexity; as. aistraeticc oarea 
Distnim (ais-tr&nO, vX [O.Fr. dcstraindrs, 
from L. dictfingcTC, to hold or draw in 
different directions, to detain, hinder, mo- 
lest, and, in L.L., to exercise severity upon 
with the view of constraining a person to do 
Bomethimr by the exaction of a pledge, by 
fine or imprisonment— dit, asunder, and 
stringers, to draw tight, to strain. See 
STRAIN. Akin distress, district] l.t To 
*rend; to tear asunder. 

That same net so cunningly was wound. 

That neither force nor guile might it distrains. 

Sponsor, 

2.t To seize; to take possession of. 

Here's Beaufort, that regards nor God nor king. 

Hath here distrain'd the Tower to his use. Shah, 

a In law, to seize for debt; to take a per- 
sonal chattel from the possessionof a wrong- 
doer into the possession of the injured party, 
to satisfy a demand, or compel the perform- 
ance of a duty; as, to distrain goods for 
rent or for an amercement.— 4. t To re- 
strain; to bind; to confine. * Bistrained 
with chains.' Chancer. 

Distrain (dia-tran'), v.i. To make seizure 
of goods. ' On whom I cannot distrain for 
debt.' Camden. 

For neglecting to do suit to the lord's court or 
other perMinal service, the lord may distrain of coim< 
mon right. Btachsione. 

DiStralnable (dia-tran'a-b1). a. That is 
liable to be taken for distresa 
Distrainer. Distrainor (dis-tran'^r), n. 
He who seizes goods for debt or service. 
Dlatralnt (dis-tranto, n. A distress or dis- 
training. 

Dlstratt (di8-tr&), a. fPr. ] Abstracted; 
absent-minded; inattentive. 

Distraught t (dl8-trst'),p. and a. l. Drawn 
apart; separated. 

His greedy throte, therewith in two distraught. 

Spofiscr. 

2. Distracted; perplexed. 

To doubt betwixt our j»enscs and our souls 

Which are the most distraught and full of pain. 

E, B. Browning, 

Distream (dls-trSn^, v. t [ l^flx dis, asun- 
der, and ream.] To spread or flow over. 

Yet o'er that virtuous blush distroams a tear. 

Shonst^o. 

Distress (dis-tresO. [O.Fr. destresse, dcs- 
trees, oppression, from desirecer, to oppress, 
from the hypothetical L.L. destnetiare, 
from districtiu, pp. of distringo, to draw 
apart, to bind, hinder, molest. See Dis- 
train.] 1. Extreme pain; anguisli of body 
or mind; as, to suffer great distress from the 
gout, or from the loss of near friends. 

With sorrow and heart's distress 
Wearied I fell asleep. Miiton. 

2. That which causes suffering; affliction; 
calamity; adversity; misery. 

On earth distress of nations. Luke xxi. 35. 

3. A state of danger; as, a ship In dis- 
tress, from leaking, loss of spars, or want 
of provisions or water, — 4. In law, 
(a) the act of distraining; the taking of any 
personal chattel from a wrong-doer to 
answer a demand or procure satisfkctlon 
for a wrong committed Distress, in its 
most simple form, may be stated to be 
the taking of personal chattels out of the 
possession of an alleged defaulter or wrong- 
doer, for the purpose of compelling him, 
through the inconvenience resulting from 
the withholding of such iiersonal chattels, 
to perform the act in respect of which he Isa 
defaulter, or to make compensation for the 
wrong which he has committed. Distresses 
may be had for various kinds of injuries, 
and as a means of enforcing process, or the 
performance of certain acts in various oases, 
but the most usual Injury for which a dis- 
tress may be taken is that of non-payment 
of rent The subject of distress is one of 
great extent, and in the Snglldi law in- 
volves a great number of particular cases.— 
Infinite distress, one that has no bounds 
with regard to its quanHty. and may be re- 

K ated from time to time until the stub- 
mnesB of the party is conquered Such 
are distresses for fealty or suit of court, 
and for compelliim Jurors to attend (b)11ie 
thing taken hj dwtralning; that which is 
seizM to procure satisfacoon. 

A dUtross of housshokl goods ShaU be Impounded 
under cover. If the leuor does not find sufllciont 
dittroMs on the premiset , Sec, Staohstone, 

MlnSeotslaw, a pledge token by the dieriff 
mm those who came to fairs, for their good 
behaviour, udilch, at the end of the nir or 
market, was delivered back if no ham wore , 


done.— S tn. Suffering, pain, agony, misery, 
calamity, misfortune, adversi^. 

Dlstregg (dis-tresO, c.t 1. To afflict greatly; 
to afflict with pain or anguish; to harass; to 
oppress or crush with calamity ; to make 
miserable. 

Distress not the Moabitei. Deut. H. 9. 

We are troubled on every side, but not distressed. 

a Cor. iv. R 

2. To compel or constrain by pain or suffer- 
ing. 

Men who can neither be distressed nor won into a 
sacrifice of duty. Jiamiiton. 

3. In law, to seize for debt: to distrain.— 
Syn. To pain, grieve, aflliot. harass, trouble, 
perplex. 

Dlgtroased. Dlstrest (dis-trestO^ p. and a. 
Suffering great pain or torture; severely 
afflicted; harassed; mpressed with calamit/ 
or misfortune. 'Affiictdd or distressed in 
mind, body, or estate.' Book qf Common 
Prayer. 

Of all the gricfii that harass the distrest. 

Sure the most bitter Is a scornful jest. Johnson. 

DlstressednaSB (dis-trest'nes), n. A state 
of being greatly pained. 

Dlftressnil (dis-tres'ful), a. 1. Inflicting 
or bringing distress; calamitous; as. a dis* 
tresqful event * A distressful stroke. Shale. 

2. Indicating distress; proceeding from 
pain or anguish; as. distrestfut cries.— 

3. Attended with poverty or misery; gained 
by severe toil 

Not all these, laid In bed 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body fill'd and vacant mind 

Gets him to re&t, craiiim'd with distresspUi bread. 

Shah. 

DlBtreBBftilly (dis-tresTul-U), adv, -In p-* 
painful manner. 

lABtreBBiiif : (dls-tres'lng), a. Very aflUct- 
ing; affeemg with severe pain; as, a die* 
tressing sickness. 

DlstreBBlngly (dis-tres'ing-li), adv. In 11 
distressing manner; witli great pain. 
DiBtreyne.t v.t. [See Distrain.] To con- 
strain. 

The holy chirche distrtyneth him for to do open 
penance. Chaucer. 

OiBtritmtable (dis-tri^bflt-a-bl), a. [See 
Distribute.] That may be distilbutod ; 
that may be assigned in portions. 
Dlstrllmtaiy (dis-triliflt-a-r!), a. That dis- 
tributes or is distributed; distributive. 
Distrllmte (dis-trlOiQt), v.t, pret. 4 k pp. diVr- 
tributed: ppr. distributing. (L. distribuo, 
to divide, distribute— dis, distrib., and fri- 
buo, to give or divide. ] 1. To divide among 
two or more; to deal out; to give or bestow 
in parts or portions; as, Moses distributed 
lands to the tribes of Israel; Christ dis- 
tributsd the loaves Co his disciplea 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole. 

Tennyson. 

2. To dispense; to administer; as, to dis- 
tribute Justice.— 3. To divide or separate, aa 
into classes, orders, genera, and species.— 

4. In printing, to separate, aa types, and place 
them in their proper boxes or compart- 
ments In the casea —6. In logic, to employ 
in its full extent, as a term. See Distri- 
buted.— Syn. To dispense, deal out, appor- 
tion, nartition, allot, share, assign. 

DIstairntB (dis-tri'bflt), v.i To make dis- 
tribution; to exercise cnarity. * Distributing 
to the necessity of sainta* Bom. xii. 13. 
DlBtrllmted (^s-tri'bflt-ed), p. and a. Di- 
vided among a number; dealt out: assigned 
in portions; separated; bestowed. 
luted term, in logic, a term employed In 
its full extent, so as to comprehend all its 
slgnifloates, or everything to which It is 
applicable. 

DfifarlbUtgr (dis-tri'bflt-SrX n. One who 
or that which divides or deals out in parts; 
one who bestows in portions; a dispenser. 
mBtritmtion (dis-tri-bfi'shon), n. [L. dis* 
Mbutio, a division, distribution, from dis- 
tribuc. See Dutributs.] 1.' The act of 
dividing among a number; allotment in 
parts or portions; as,«the distribution of an 
estate among heirs or children.— 2. Thaact 
of giving la charity; a bestowing in por- 
tiona 

Of ETMt riches Ultra Is no rani use except It be in 
the dittrihuticH, Bacon. 

& Dispensation: administration to numbers; 
a rendering to Individuals; as, the distHbxt- 
Hon of Justice.— 4. The act of separatiiig 
Into disnnot parts or classes; olasslflcation: 
miematlo arrangement; as, the disMbu- 
Hon of plants Into genera and speolea— 
*The regular distrUuHon of power into dis- 
tinct departmenta' flnmiieon.— 3. logic. 


Fite, filr, fat, fgH; mi, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mflve; tflbe, tub, ball;, oil, pound; ii, 80, ahuac; y, So. feg. 
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of an uniyeml whole into 
Its several kinds or species'; thus differing 
ftomdiMtimj by whioh an integral whole is 
distinguished into its several purts.— 6. In 
arch, the dividing and disposing of the 
several parts of the building ocoordira to 
some plan, or to the rules of the art— 7. In 
rhct a division and enumeration of the 
severalqualitiesof asubject.— a InprinHng, 
the taking a forme apart; the separating 
of the types, and placing each letter in its 
proper box or compartment in the casea— 

9. In Mtcani-cngiiuM, the operation by which 
steam is admitted into and withdrawn from 
the^linder at each stroke of the piston.— 

10. That which is distributed. 'Our chart* 
table dictribtUionM.* Atterhury. JDiatri- 
buHon qf cleetrieitp, a term employed to 
signify the densities of the electric fluid in 
dinerent bodies placed so as to act elecMc- 

W iipon one another; or in different parts 
e same body, when the latter has neen 
subjected to the electrical influence of an- 
other body . — Distribution cf heat, a term 
expressive of the several ways by which 
the rays of heat, as they fall upon the 
surface of a solid or liquid body, may 
be disposed of. as by reflection, by ab- 
soiption. or by transmission.— 
distribution, in hot and zool. that oranch of 
the respective sciences which treats of the 
distribution of plants and animals over the 
surface of the earth, ascertaining the areas 
within which each species is found, investi- 
gating the climatic and other conditions 
which determine its occurrence, and in 
general settling all questions with regard to 
the areas occupied by the flora and fauna of 
* ' ihe different countries of the world.— i9fa- 
tute (i(f distributions, in law, a statute which 
regulates the distribution of the personal 
estate of intestates.— SVK. Apportionment, 
allotment, partition, arrangement, classifl- 
cation, dispensation, disposal. 

Diatrlbutlye (dis-trt^bat-ivX a. I. That dis- 
tributes; that divides and assigns in por- 
tions; that deals to each his proper share. 
•Distributive Justice.* Swift.— 2. In logic, 
that assigns the vartous species of a general 
term.— 3. Expressing separation or division; 
as, a distributive prefix; speciflcally. in 
gram, an epithet applied to certain words 
which denote the persons or things that make 
a number, as taken separately and singly, 
or separation and division in general. 
The distributive pronouns are each, every, 
either, neither.— Distributive finding of vie 
issue, in law, an issue found by a Jury which 
is in part for the plaintiff and in part for 
the defendant. 

Difltrlbutive (dis-trtOiiit-iv). n. In gram, a 
word that divides or distributes, as each 
and every, which represent the individuals 
of a collective number as separate. 
DiiitributiV^ (dis-trt'bCit-iv-li). adv. By 
distribution; singly; not collectively. 
DifltrlbutiveiiaBfl (dis-tri^bat-iv-nes), n. 
Desire of distributing ; generosity. [Bare. ] 

A natural distHdHtivenm of humour, and a desire 
to be employed in the relief of every kind of want 
of every person. FtU. 

IMatriet (dis'trtkt). n. [L.L. dUdriblum, a 
district subject to one Jurisdiction, from 
districtus, pp. of distringo. See DISTRAIN.] 

1. A limited extent of country; a circuit or 
territory within whioh a person may be com- 
pelled to legal appearance, or within which 
power, right, or authority may be exercised, 
andtowhi 


Matriotlon (dis-trik'shon), n. Sudden dis- 
play. [Bare.] 

I&Mot-JudgU (dis*trikt-iuj), n. In the 
United StAtea the Judge of a district-court. 

DiatllCtly t (ais'trtkt-m^ InasUtogent 
manner; stringently; risprously. Foa, 
Dtotrlcb-xmrlih (dis'trlkt-par-lshX n. In 
England, an ecclesiastical division of par- 
ishes for all purposes of worship, and for 
the celebration of marrii^B. christenings, 
churchings, and burials. In Scotland there 
are similar divisions of parishes, called 


BChooi (disartkt-skbl). n. In the 
United States, a school within a certain 
district of a town. 

DlBtXingaA (dis-trtng'gas). n. In law. (a) a 
writ formerly issuing against the goods and 
chattels of a defendimt who did not appear, 
fb) A writ after Judgment for the plaintiff 
in the action of detinue, to compel the de- 
fendant by repeated distresses of his goods^ 
to give up the chattel detained, (e) An old 
writ, in the Court of Queen's Bench, com- 
manding the sheriff to bring in the bodies 
of Jurors who did not appear, or to distrain 
their lands and goods, (d) The process In 
equity against a body corporate refusing to 
obey the summons and direction of the 
court, (a) An order of the Court of Chan- 
cery, obtained in favour of a party claiming 
to oe interested in any stock in the Bank of 
England, by which a notice Is served on the 
bank, desiring them not to permit a trans- 
fer of any given stock, or not to pay any 
dividend on it. 

DigtrOttblet (dis-tru'bl), v.t To disturb; to 
trouble greatly. 'Papons of distroubled 
spright.* Spenser. 

DlBtniflt (dis-trustO. v.t [Prefix dur, priv.. 
and trust] 1. To doubt or suspect the truth, 
fidelity, firmness, or sincerity of; not to 
confide in or rely on; not to ^ve credence 
to; as, to distrust a man’s veracity, Ac. 

1 am ready to distrust my eyes. 


lich it is restrained: a word applic- 
able to any portion of land or country, or 
to any part of a city or town, which is 
defined by law or agreement.— 2. A region; 
a territoiT within ^ven lines; as. the die- 

Met of the earth whioh lies between the ^ ^ 

tropics, or that whioh is north of a polar Olatrafltlllg fdis-trust'ing), 
olrcle.— 8. A r^on; a country; a portion of fldence; suspicion. 


Shu*. 

2. To doubt; to suspect not to be real, 
true, sincere, or firm; to question the reality, 
sufficiency, or goodness of. ' To distrust the 
Justice of our cause.* Dryden.—Z. To sus- 
pect of an evil tendency or of hostility; as, 
j distrust his intentions. 

Dlstraat (dls-tnist*)* n. l. Doubt or suspi- 
cion of reality or sincerity; want of confi- 
dence, faith, or reliance; aa sycophants 
should be heard yrlih distrust— 2. Discredit; 
loss of credit or confidence. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, distrust, and all dispraise. Milton. 

8. Suspicion of evil desimis; as. the attitudb 
of Bussia is regarded with distrust 

Your soul's above the Imseness of distrust; 
Nothing but love could make you so unjust. 

Ih^sn. 

Dlatruflter (dls-trust'dr). n. One who dis- 
trusts. 

Diatraatftll (dis-trustTul), a. l. Apt to dis- 
trust; wanting confidence; suspicious; mis- 
trustful; apprehensive. 

These men are too distrustful, and much to 
blame to use such speeches. Burton. 

2. Not confident; diffident; modest; as, dis- 
trustful of ourselves. 

IHstrustfki sense with modest caution speaks. 

Dlatruatfiilly (dis-tmst'ful-li), adv. Kn a 
distrustful manner ; with doubt or suspi- 
cion. 

Many are they 

That of my life distrustfully thus say. 

No help for him in God there lies. Milton. 

DlstniatlUnefifl (dis-tmst'ful-nes), n. The 
state of being distrustful; want of confi- 
dence. 

n. Want of con- 


territory without very definite Umlts; a% 
the districts of Bussia covered by forest.— 
Stn. Division, quarter, locality, province, 
traot, region, country. 

Diamot (dirtriktx v.t To divide into die- 
triots or limited portions of territory; thus. 
In the United States, some states are dis- 
triued tor the ohoioe of senator^ some 
towns are districted tor the purpose of 
establishing and upholding schools, and for 
other pnrpoeea 

Dlatrlfltt (dis'trlktX a Stringent; rigorous; 
severe. 

Pimlthing with Iht rod Iff sKrlra/Mverily. Ar. 

Mfitrlflt-ooiirt (distrlkt-kdrtX n. In the 
United States, a court whioh has cognisance 
of certain causes within a district defined 
by law. 


Uic him (the physician) temperately, without vio- 
lent confidences; and sweetly, without uncivil dis~ 
trusHnsrr^ 7^^^* Taylor. 

nitracOMt (dii-'tnut'lM), a. ¥ree tram 
dlstraat or soaplclon. *A dirirtutleu roll* 
•DOB on Qod.‘ Boyle. 

lUttlUMt (dlS'tan'j, v,t [Prolix die, prlv., 
•ndtuno.1 To put oat of tone. 

Dtattnxll fdls-MrV), «.f. [L. ditttaio. to 

Mporate bjr Tlolonco, to throw Into duor- 
dor— dif. asnnder, nnd turbo, to oonfuse, 
from turbo, • crowd, tumnlt, oonihsion.] 
1. To 0 ^; to more; to disoompoM; to oxdte 
from * aUte of rest or trnaqalUlty; the 
man Is asloap» do not dtsfurb him; do not 
move the Uqnor, yon will dioturb the aedl* 


ment—S. To more or agitate; to disquiet; 
to throw Into oonfoalon or disorder. 

Preparing to disturb 

With nil-confounding wnr the realms above. 

Conifer. 

8. To exoito uneasiness in the mind of; to 
move the passions of; to disquiet; to render 
uneasy; to ruffle. 

You groan, sir. ever since the morning light, 

As something had disturbed your noble sprite. 

Diyden. 

4. To move from any regular course, opera- 
tion, or purpose; to interrupt reinilar order; 
to make irregular; to cause to deviate; as, 
the approach of a comet may disturb the 
motions of the planets. 

And disturb 

His inmost counsels from their destined aim. Milton. 

6. To interfere with; to interrupt; to hin- 
der; to incommode. 'Care disturbs study.* 
Johnson. 

The utmost which the discontented colonies could 
do, was to disturb authority. Burke. 

Syn. To disorder, disquiet, agitate, discom- 
pose, molest, perplex, trouble, Incommode, 
hinder, ruffle, stir, move. 

Dliturb t (dis-torb'), n. Confusion; disorder. 

Instant without disturb they took alarm. 

And onward moved embattled. MiUon, 

Diaturbanoe (dls-torb'ansX n. l. A stirring 
or excitement; any disquiet or interruption 
of peace; as, to enter a house wifiiout 
making disturbance.— 2. Interruption of a 
settled state of things; violent chan^; de- 
rangement; as, a disturbance of the ^ectric 
current —8. Emotion of the mind: agitation; 
excitement of passion; perturbation; as, the 
merchant received the news of his losses 
without apparent disturbance.- 4. Disorder 
of thoughts; confusion. 

They can survey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or disturbance. IVeUts. 

5. Agitation in the body politic ; disorder; 
tumult. 

The disturbance was made to support a general 
accusation against the province. Bauertft. 


6. In law, the hindering or disquieting of a 
person in the lawful and peaceable enjoy- 
ment of his right; the interruption of a 
right; as, the disturbance of a franchise, of 
common, of ways, of tenure, of patronage. 
Dlaturbaiitt (dis-torb'ant), a. Causing ms- 
turbance; disturbing; turbulent. 

Every man is a vast and spacious sea; his passions 
are the winds that swell him Into disturbant waves. 

Feltham. 

DlstllXbatiO&t (dis-torb-A'shon), n. Dis- 
turbance. 

Since by the way 

All future disturbations would desist. Daniel. 

Diaturbed (diB-torbdO» p. and a. 1. Stirred; 
moved; excited; discomposed; disquieted; 
agitated ; uneasy ; as, a disturbed counte- 
nance.— 2. In gevl thrown out by violence 
from some original place or position; as, 
disturbed strata. 

Diaturber (dis-torb'4r). n. 1. One who dis- 
turbs or disquiets; a violator of peace; one 
who causes tumults or disorders. 'A need- 
less disturber of the peace of God's church.* 
Hooker.— Z Ho who or that which excites 
passion or agitation; he or that which causes 

K ' irbation. 'My sweet sleep’s disfurbm.* 
.—3. In law, one that interrupts or in- 
commodes another in ihe peaceable enjoy- 
ment of his right— 4. Eeeles. a bishop who 
refuses or neglects to examine or admit a 
patron’s cleri^ without reason assigned or 
notice given. 

l>latlirblllg(diB-torb'ing),p.anda. Causing 
disturbance, or calculated to cause disturb- 
ance; as, a disturbing element 
Dlatamt (dis-tom*), v.t [IPreflz dis, apart, 
and fum.] To turn aside. 

Glad was to distume that furious streame 

Of war on us. that else had swallowed them. Daniel. 

IMafentort (dia-tO'torX v. t. [Praitx di$, prir. , 
andlutor] To direst of the state, office, or 
rank of a tutor. 

Being found guilty of a strange, sinfpilar. and super- 
stitious way of dealing with his schemrs, be was dis^ 
tutored. A. IVood. 

DlstFlfi (drstnx ft. [Gr. disltylos—di for dis, 
twice, and stylos, a pillar.] A portico of 
two oolnmna It applies rather to a portico 
with two columns m antis than to the mere 
two-columned porch. 

Dlralliliate (df-sumtx n. [Gr. di for dib, 
twice, and smphats.] in efiam. a salt con- 
taining one equivalent of sulphnrlc acid and 
two equivalents of the base. 

IMaalpBlda (df-suEffd), ta. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and sulphide.] In ehem. a sulphide 
oontalning two atoms of sulphur. 


dh, chtdn; dh, So. look; g, go; J,Joh; t, Pr. ton; ng, slug; «h, thm; th, ckln; w, trig; wh, whig; sh, asure.— See KlY. 
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Dlraillforill t (dift-Q'nl'fonn), a. [Prefix dif, 
prlv.f and unijorm,'^ Not unifomL 
ihsuxilOlL (dia-fin'yon), n. [lYefix dia, priv., 
andu 7 »io 9 k] 1. Separation; disjunction; or 
a state of not being united. * The disunion 
of these two constituent parta' Hanley, 
2. A breach of concord and its effect, con- 
tention. *A disunion between the two 
houses.* Clarendon,— S, In America, the 
separation or withdrawal of any state from 
tile foder^ union of the U nited Statea * The 
precipice of disunion. * D, Webster, 
InJUmionlilt (dis-fin'yon-ist), n An advo- 
cate of disunion. 

Disunite (dis-u-n!tO^ v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and un/f<*.] 1. To separate; to disjoin; to 
part; as, to disunite particles of mutter. 

The beast they then divide, and disuftiU 
The ribs and Uinbii. Pc^, 

2. To set at variance; to alienate in spirit; 
to interrupt the harmony of. * 0 nations, 
never be disunited. ' Milton 
l^imtte (dis-fi-nltO, v.i To part; to fall 
asunder; to become separate. 

The Joints of the body politic do separate and dis~ 
unite. South. 

Difiunlter (dis-fi-niV^rX n He who or that 
which disjoins. 

Dlfii^ty (dis-Q'nl-ti), tk 1. Want of unity; a 
state of separation. 

DisHutiy is the natural property of matter. 

/)r. N. More. 

2. The absence of unity of feeling; a want 
of concord. 

DifiOfiage (dis-Cb/aj), n [Prefix dis, priv., 
and usage.] Gradual cessation of use or 
custom; neglect of use, exercise, or practice. 
*The rest to be abolished by disusage.* 
Hooker, 

Disuse (dls-fis^. n. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
use.] L Cessation of use, practice, or exer- 
cise; as, tlie limbs lose Uieir strength and 
pliability by disuse; language is altered by 
the disuse of words.- -2. Cessation of cus- 
tom; desuetude. 'Cliurch discipline then 
fell into disuse.' Southey. 

Disuse (dis-fis*}, v.L 1, To cease to use; to 
neglect or omit to practise. ^Arms long 
disused.* Denham, — 2, To disaccustom: 
with from, in, or to; as, disused to toils; 
durtised /rom pain. * Priam in arms dinued.' 
Dryden 

Disused (dls-fizd*), a. No longer used; ob- 
solete; as, disused words. 

DlSYSluatlon (dis-valfi-S^'shon), n. [See 
Dis VALUE.] Disesteem; disreputation. 
Dlsvalue t (dis- valfi), v. t. (Prefix dis, priv. , 
and value.] To diminish in value; to de- 
preciate. 

Her repuUtion wm diraaiued, Shuk. 

DlSTSluet (dls-valuX n Disesteem; disre- 
gard. 

Ccfar's lelf is brought in diivmiue. S. yonsou. 

Dlsvantageeust (dls-van-tl^'usX a. Dlsad- 
vantageoua Drayton 
DlSTelloped (dis-verupt), pp. In her. a 
term used to signify displayed, as an ensign 
or colours when open and flying. 

Disvelopt (di B-verup), e.f. To develop. 
Dl8Ve(nturet(dis-ven*tfir),n. Disadventure. 
•Skelton 

Dlsvoutiht (dis-vouch*), V. t. [Prefix dis. priv., 
and vouch.] To discredit; to contradict 

Every letter he hath writ hath disvoueMd other. 

Shak. 

Dlswamt (dls-wam'), v. t. [Prefix dis, away 
from, and warn.] To direct or dissuade by 
previous notice. 'Lord Brook diswaming 
me from coming to Theobald's this day.' 
Wittiams, 

Dlswlttedt (dis-wit'ed), a. [Prefix dis, prtr. , 
and ufUtedi Deprived of wits or under- 
standing. Drayton. 

Dlswont t (dis-wonta V. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and want] To deprive of wonted us^e; to 
disaccustom. Bp. HaU. 
Dtsworkmansllipt (dls-wOrk*man-Bhip), n, 
[Prefix dit and workmanship.] Bad work- 
manship. 

When I would have Uken a pardctilar account of 
the errata, the printer answered me he would not 
publish his own dirworkmnnship. Hejrmood. 

Dliwonlllp t (dis-wAf'shipX n [Prefix d», 
priv., and worship.] A pervendon or de- 
privation of worship or honour; a disgrace: 
a discredit *A reproach and ditieonhin.^ 
Barret 

Dlawonlllpt (dis-wdr'shipx v.t To dis- 
honour in worship; to deprive of worship or 
dignity. UdaXL 

Dtawortbt (dle-wdrthO, v.t To dimlnidi 
the worth of; to degrade. 

Theie Is nothing that dieworiks a man like cow- 
ardice and a basa tear of danger. Fettkam, 


Digyoko (dis^dkOb v.t [Prefix dis, neg., 
and yoke,} To unyoke; to free from any 
trammeL 

Who first had dared 
To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 

Disyose their necks from custom. TtHnyeen, 

Ditt (ditX n 1. A ditty.— 2. A word; a de- 
cree. 

Dit (dit). v.t [A. Sax. dyttan, to close.] To 
close or stop up. [Old English and Scotch.] 


Foul sluggish fat dits up your du^d e^^^ 

Dltationt (di-ta'shon), n dito] to 'en- 
rich, from ais^dives, rich.] The act of mak 
ing rich. Bp. Halt 

Ditch (dich), n. [This is merely a softened 
form of dike fcomp. church and kirk, fto.), 
and formerly both were applied to the em- 
bankment as well as to the oitoh. See Dm 
and Dio.] 1. A trench in the earth made by 
particulaiiy a trench for draining 
wet laud, or for making a fence to guard 
inclosures, or for preventing an enemv from 
approaching a town or fortress. In the lat- 
ter sense it is called also a fosse or moat, and 
is dug round the rampart or wall between 
the scarp and counterscarp. 2. Any long, 
hollow receptacle of water.— To die in the 
last ditch, to resist to the last extremity; to 
fight to the bitter end; to die rather than 
yfold. [A saying first used by William of 
Orange. See extract] 

When Buckingham utved the inevitable destruc- 
tion which hung over Uie United Provinces, and 
asked him whether he did not see that the common- 
wealth wiis ruined. * There is one certain means,* re- 
plied the prince. * by which 1 can be sure never to 
see my country’s ruin— I will die in the tast ditch.* 

Hume. 

Ditch (dich), v.i. To dig or make a ditch or 
ditchea 

Ditch (dich), u.f. 1. To dig a ditch or ditches 
in; to drain by a ditch; as, to ditch moist 
land. - 2. To surround withaditch. ‘Ditch'd 
and wall'd with turf.* Shak, 

DltCh-dOff (dichMog), n. A dead dog thrown 
into a ditch. [But possibly it may be the 
water vole that is here meant] 

Poor Tom 1 . . . that in the fury of his heart, when 
the foul fiend rages, eats cow-dung for sallets: swal- 
lows the old rat and the dUch-de^. Shah. 


Ditcher (dich'fir), tk One who digs ditches. 
Ditch-water (dich'wg-tfirX n *nie stale or 
stagnant water collected in a ditch. 
lMte(dIt),v.t [SeelKBiTB.] 1. To dictate; as, 
you write. I'll dite.- 2. To write. Chaucer, 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Ditet (dit), v.t To dight; to make ready; to 


•are. 

With which his hideous club aloft he dites. 

And at his foe with furious rigor smites, Spenser, 

iftiteSpt DitieSit njl. Ditties; orders; direc- 
tions. Chaucer, Spenser. 

Ihtetxahedral (di-tet'ra-hfi'dral), a. [Gr. 
di for dis, twice, and E. tetrahMral.] In 
crystal, having the form of a totrahedral 
prism with dihedral summits. 

IhtheO^ (di-thdlcal), a. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and thSki, a case.] In bot having 
two loculaments or cavities in the ovary. 
IMth^am (drthe-izm), n. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and theos, a god.] The doctrine of the 
existence of two gods, especially that on 
which the old Persfim religion was founded, 
or the opposition of the two (good and evil) 
principles; dualism; Manicheism. SeeMANi- 
CHEI8M. 

Ditheist (di^thfi-lstX fh One who believes in 
ditheism. 


mthelrtio, Dlthelsttoal (di-thfi-ist'ik, di- 
the-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to ditheism. 
Dithyramb, Dlthyrambos (di^thl-ramb, 
dl-thi-raml/usX n [Or. dithyrafnbos.] 1. In 
ancient Greek poetry, a hymn orisdnally In 
honour of Bacenus, uterwardsof other gods, 
composed in an elevated style, and sung to 
the music of the flute. 


He knows how to lead off the dithyrmnb, the 
lieautiful song of Dionysos, when his mind Is inllanted 
with wine. Trans, of ^rchitschus. 

2. In modem poetry^ an ode of an impetu- 
ous and irrqniiar character. 
Dlthyramblo(di-thi-rainl/lk), Ik l. A hram 
in honour of Boechusor some of the other 
Greek divinities; adithvramb.— 2. Any poem 
written in wild enthusiastic stratna 


Pindar, and other writers of dithyramHes. fPaisk, 

Dithyramtale (di-thi-ramb'ik), «k Wild;en- 
thunastlc. 

Even Redl. though he clur fitted 
Bacchus In the Tuscan valleys. 

Never drank the wine ho vaunted 
Jn his dithyramSie sallies. Lens/tttew. 

Dltloa (di'shonX n. CL diUo, dominion, 
power.] Rule; power; government; do- 
[Rare.] 


Ditionaxyt (di'shon-a-rlX Under rule; 
subject; tribiitMy. Chajgman 
DtUonaryt ^*shon-a*rlX tk A subject; a 
Mbutary. Mden, 

Ditone (dl'tdn), tk [Or. dis, twice, and 
tones, tone.] In tmisie, an interval comp^ 
bending two tones. The proporUon of the 
sounds that form the dltone is 4:5, and 
that of the semiditone, 6:6. 

DitrldhotomouB (dl-trl-kot^o-mus), a. [Gr. 
dis, twice, treis, three, dusha, asunder, and 
temno, to cut.] 1. Divided into twos and 
threes.- 2. In bot applied to a leaf or stem 
continually dividing into double or treble 
ramifleationa 

Ditxli^pll (diari-gllf), Ik [Or. dis, twice, 
awamglyph (which seeXl In arch, an in- 
terval between two columnar admitting two 





n 


Ditriglyph. 


triglyphs in the entablature: used in the 
Doric order. 

Ditrlbedrla (di-trl-he'dri-a), n. [Or. di for 
dis, twice, treis, three, and hedra, a seat, 
twice three sides.] In mineral, a genua of 
spars with six sides or planes. l>eing formed 
of two trigonal pyramids Joined base to 
base, without an intermediate column. 
Dltrodhean (di-trd-kd'an), a. Containing 
two trochees. 

Dltro^M (df-tr61c5), n. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and trochee.] In pros, a double 
trochee; a foot made up of two trochees. 
Dlttt (dit). n A ditty. 'No song but did 
contain a lovely dUt* Spenser. 

Dittander (dit-tan*d6rt, n Pepper-wort, 
the popular name of Lepidium latifolium, 
a cruciferoitB herb, found in salt marshes. 
It has a hot biting taste, and has been used 
in lieu of pepper. 

Dittaw (diuta-ui), n IL. dieiamnus, from 
Gr. dixtamnos, a plant growingabundantly 
on Mount Dicte in Crete.] The popular 
name of the plants of the genus Dictamnns. 
anitaceouB herb,found in the Mediterranean 
region. Ihe leaves arc pinnate, the laige 
white or rose-coloured flowers are in ter- 
minal racemes. The whole plant is covered 
with oily glands, and the secreted oil is so 
volatile that in hot weather the air round 
the plant becomes inflam mabla D. Fraos- 
inella and D. albus are found in our gar- 
dens. Tlie dittany of the United States is 
CunUa Mariana. The dittany of Gkete Is 
Origanum Dieiamnus, and the bastard dit- 
tany is a species of Marrubium. 

Dittay (diVta), n [O.Fr. dUU, dieii, L. 
dietalum, something dictated or written, 
from dietare, freq. of dieo, dictum, to say, 
to telL See Ditty.] In iS^it law, a tech- 
nical term sfonifylng the matter of charge 
or ground of indictment against a person 
accused of a crime; also, the charge itself. 
Dlttied (dinid), a. [See Ditty.] Sung; ad- 
apted to music. 

He with his soft pipe andemooth-^i'ffiSiff song. 

Mitton. 

Ditto (dit'tfi), n. [It, (fefto, from L. dietwni, 
dietm, nld.] That which iuit been eald; 
■foreMdd; the eune thing; an abbre>'tation 
need to aave tepetttton. 

It ^ • laise bato'looklnir teem, th. Airnitint of 
which luul no doubt been better, when U we. newer, 
with a tracioiM ubie in the centre, and a variety of 
.mailer dOtM in the camera DUktnt, 

Contracted Into Do. In acoonnta^ dta. 

Ditto (dit^tfl), ode. Aa before; in the aame 
nuutner; elao. 

Dtttob^ (dlt-toVo-HX «• C<3r. dOlofawte. 
repetltm of worda— diMoa, twofold and 
to apeak.] A twofold reading or later- 
pretatton, aa of a Scripture text 
IMttjr (divtll n. [O.Fr. dieU, dUU, redta- 
tton of an adventim. atorr, poem, Ac., from 
L. dUtatum, pp. of dietar§, to dictate, freu. 
of dieo, to ear. See Omm. which to frim 
ttie came root] L Aaajring; eqMoUyons 
freqnenUjr repeated. 

^To betUiMhradand be wMi Chrbt we. M* dyliia 
df/ty. Sir r. Brmmlr 


F&te, far. fat fgU; ' mS. met, hto; pine, plA; nOte, not mOve; tflbe, tab, bpll; 


oil, pomid; tt, Se. abune; y, 8a leg. 
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2. A tong; ^toniiot; or a little poem to be 
■ung. 

And to tho irmrbibv dUMrx linf . 

Dlt^ (dit^tiX vX To diig; to warbleV^ttl 
time. 

Dluroilg (dI-11-r6'Bli), n. [Gr. diourMn, from 
diburod. See DnjRBTXO.] In med. an exces- 
aive flow of urine. 

DiurMo (dl-fl-ret'ik), u. [Or. diouritikoi^ 
from diour€6, to pMS into urine-— did, an< 
oumd, to make water, from ouron, urine. 
Having the newer to excite the secretion o: 
urine; tenaing to produce discharges oi 
urine. 

DlurttlO (d!-fl-ret'ikX n. A medicine thai 
excites the secretion of urine or increasei 
its dlschames. 

■ d!-(l-ret'ik-al-nes),n. Quality 
i. [Rare.] 

[See diurnal.] Ac 
lUe, a section of lepidopter 
isponding with the Liunasan 
»r buttemes» chiefly char- 
dng club-shaped autennas. 

B name from the fact that 
vMviu^lves only during day. The 
term is also applied occasionally to such 
Insects as do not live more than twenty 
four hours, as the Ephemerie. 

Diurnal (dIAm'alX U. [L. diumalU, ffom 
dfturfitts (for dissnus), daily, from dies, a day. 
Jottmof Isthe same word, but passed through 
the French.] 1. Relating to a day; pertaining 
to the daytime; belonmng to tho period of 
daylight, as distinguished from the night; 
as, dtumal heat; diurnal hours; diurnal 
butterflies.— 2. Daily; happening every day; 

r rfermed in a day; as, a dtumal task.— 
Constituting the measure of a day; as, tho 
dtumal revolution of the earth; as applied 
to another planet, constituting the measure 
of its own day, or relaibig to the revolution 
of the planet about its own axia— 4. In med. 
an epithet of diseases whose exacerbations 
are in tho daytime; as, a diurnal fever.— 
Diurnal arc, the apparent arc described by 
the heavenly bodies in consequence of the 
rotation of the earth.— Dfumal tnotion of a 
pUimt, the number of degrees, minutes, Ac., 
which a planet moves in twenty-four hours. 
^Diurnal JUmen, (a) flowers which open 
during the day and close during the night. 

S I Flowers which endure but for a day, as 
e flower of Tigridia. 

Diurnal (dl-4m'al), n. 1. A day-book; a jour- 
nal. —2. in zool. (a) a raptorial bird, which 


zool. (a) a raptorial bird, which 
flies by day and has lateral cyea (b) A lepi- 
dopterous insect which is active oxuy during 


the day. 

DlumaUatt (<u-4m'al-istx n. A journalist. 
Bp. Hall. 

Dlumally (dl-dm'al-li), adv. Daily; every 
day. 

Diumalnesa (dl-^m'al-nes), n. The quality 
of being diurnal. 

Dlumamon (di-^m-a-shon), n. A term in- 
troduced by Dr. Marshall Hall to express 
the state of some animals, as the bat» dur- 
ing the day, contrasted with their activity 
at night. 

Dlutunial (dl-Q-tdm^al), a. [L. diufumus.] 
Lasting; being of long continuance. [Rare.] 
Things by which the peace between ui may be 
preserved entire and diuhtmal. MUton. 

DlUtnml^ (d1-fl-tdmT-ti), n. [L. diuiurni^ 
tag. Bee above.] Length of time; long dura- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Dly (divX Scotch form of do, auxiliary. 

And d’/'w ye think that my man and my sons are to 
gae to the sea In weather like yestreen and the day, 
and get naetMng for &elr fish? Sir §V. Sc^it, 

DiTlgatlon (dl-va-gi'shonX ti. [L. dioagor, 
divagatui, to wander about— df for dit, asun- 
der, and eager, to wander.] A going astray; 
deviation; digression. [Rare.] 

Let ns be set down at Queen's Crawley without 
further divagaiiM, and see now Miss Rebecca Sharp 
speeds there. Thacktray. 

DIyrh (dl-vanO^ n. [Per. divdn, a collection 
of vrritmga, re^ater, aooount-book, oustom- 
house,oounoll,council-ohamber,raiMd seat. ] 
1. Among the Turks and oilier orientals, 
a court m Justice or a oounetl.— 2. A coun- 
oil-ohamber; a hall: a court: a state or re- 
ception room in palaoes and the houses of 
rimier oltiaens.— a Any oounoll assembled, 
4. A kind of coffee-house where smoking 
tobaooo is the principal enjoyment.— 6. A 


tobacco is the principal en 


cushioned seat standing against the wall of 
a room; a kind <d ssfaTit has this sense llrom 
the fact that in the divan, In sense No. 2, 
am ranged low eofas covered with rich 
carpeta and provided vrlth many oushlona— 


a A book, esMcially a collection of poems 
f S^i author; as, the divan 

Dlyaporatlon, Dlyaporlsatiun (di-va'por- 
a'^ihon, df-va^r-iz-A^shon), n. The driving 
out of vapours by heat. 

IMvarloate (di-va'ri-kAt), v.i. [L. divaHeo, 
divarieatum, to spread asunder and to be 
spread out— df for dig, asunder, and varieo, 
to straddle.] 1. To open; to fork: to part 
into two branches— 2. In hot. to diverge af 
an obtuse angle; to diverge widely. 
Dlvailcata (di-va'ri-kat), v.t. pret. A j 
divaricated: ppr. divaricating. To div:^, 
into two branches; to cause to oranch apart 
DlvaTlcate(di-va^ri-k&t), a. 1. In hot. branch' 
lug off as from a stem or axis, at or almost 
at a right ahgle; turning off so as to form 
an obtuse angle above and an acute angle 
below.— 2. In zool. applied to the divisions 
of any part that spread out widely. 
Dlvarlcation(di-va'ri-ka''shon), 1. A part- 
ing; a separation into two branches; a fork- 
ing. — 2. In hot. and zool. a crossing or in- 
tersection of fibres at different angles.— 8. A 
divergence or dividonin opinion; ambiguity. 

To take away all doubt, or any prob.'ible divarica- 
tion, the curkc is plainly specified. Sir T. Browne. 

Dive (div), v.i. pret. dived, O.R. and Amer. 
dove; pp. dived; ppr. diving. [A Sax 
dpan,\o dive; Icel. dgfa, to dip, to dive, 
Akin deep, dip.] 1. To descend or plunge 
into water, as an animal head first; to 
thrust the body into water or other fluid, 
or if already in the fluid to plunge deeper; 
as, in the pearl-fishery men are employed 
to dive for shells. *Dove as if he were 
a beaver.* Longfellow. —2. To go deep into 
any subject; as, to dive into the nature of 
things, into arts or science.— 8. To plunge 
into any business or condition, so as to be 
thoroughly engaged in it. 

Dived in a hoard of tales that dealt with knif^hts. 

Tennycon, 

4. To sink; to penetrate. 

Dive, thoughts, down to my soul. SMaZ. 

Dlve(dlv), e.f. To explore by diving. [Rare.] 
The CurtU bravely dived the gulf of 

Divedapper (div'dap-dr), n. Same as Did- 
apper (which seeX 

DlV^t n. A form of devil.— TAe divel on 
hig neck. See extract. 

Certain strait irons called the drav/ on Jbit ftoek 
being alter an horrible sort devised, straitening and 
winching the neck of a man with his legs together 
in such sort as the more he stirreth in it the straiter 
it presseth him, so that within three or four hours it 
breaketh and crusheth a man's back and body in 
pieces. Foiee, 

Divel t (di-velO, v.t. To pull asunder; to 
rend. Sir T. Browne. 

Divellent (dl-vcllent), a. [L. divelUng, 
divellentig, pp. of divello, to pluck or pull 
asunder— di for dig, asunder, and vello, 
to pull.] Drawing asunder; separating. 
DivelUcate (dl-vmTi-kat), v.t To piSl in 
pieces. [Obsolete or rare. ] 

Diver (dlv'dr), n. 1. One who dives; one 
who plunges head first Into water; one who 
sinks by effort; as. a diver in the pearl- 
fishery.— 2. One who goes deeply into a 
subject or enters deeply into study.— 3. A 
bird remarkable for its Imblt of diving. Tlie 
divers (ColymbldsD) are a family of swim- 
ming birds (NatatoresX characterized by a 
strong, straight, rather compressed pointed 
bill about as long as the head; a short and 



Red-throsted Diver {Cofymbut septeHtriomaiit). 

founded tail; short wings; thin, compressed 
legs, placed very far baoc, and the toes com- 


the word diver la in this country restricted 
to the genus Colymbuz. The leading species 
are the great northetn diver, the red-throated 
diver, and the black-throated diver (C. areti- 
eug). These birds inhabit the Arctic seas 
of the New and Old Worlds; they are very 
abundant in the Hebrides^ Norway^ Sweden, 
and Russia. The great northern diver, loon, 
immer, or ember goose (C. glaeialig). Is about 
2f feet long, and Is of handsome plumage. 
Diverb (drvArb), n. [L. diveroium, the 
dialogue of a comedy— di for dig, twice, 
and verhum, a word.] A Baying in which 
the two members of a sentence are con- 
trasted; an antithetical proverb. 

England is a paradise for women, a hell for horses; 
Italy a paradise for horses, a hell for women; as the 
dvverb goc$. Burton. 

Diverberation (df-vdribdr-a'^shonX n. [L. 
diverbero, diverberatum, to strike asunder 
— dt for dig, asunder, and verbero, to whip, 
beat See VRKBBRATB.] A sounding through. 
Diverge (di-vdrJ}, v.i. pret diverged; ppr. 
diverging. [L. ai for die, asunden and vergo, 
to incline. See VSROE.] 1. To tend or 
proceed from a common point in different 
directions; to deviate from a given course 
or line; opposed to converge. 

The rays proceeding from nigh objects do more 
diverge, and those from distant Ejects less. 

Dtrham. 

2. To differ from a typical form ; to vary 
from a normal state.— e. To vary from the 
truth. 

Dlvergement (di-v6fj'ment), n. Act of 
diverging. 

Divergenoe, Dlvergenev (di-vdrj'ens, dl- 
v4rj'en-8i), n. A receding from each other: 
a going farther apart; as, the divergence of 
lines, or the angle of divergence. ^Diver- 
gence of sound.' Sir W. Joneg. 

Divergent (di-v6rj'ent), a. Separating or 
receding from each other, as lines which 
procoocTfrom the same point: opposed to 
convergent.--- Divergent rayg, rays which. 


J >roceeding from a point or a visible ob- 
ect, continually depart from each oDier in 
proportion as they recede from the object, 
loncave lenses render the rays of light 


proportion as they recede from the object. 
Concave lenses render the rays of light 
divergent, and convex ones convergent. 
They are opposed to oonvergent rayg.— 
Divergent gerteg, same as Diverging Seriee. 
See DlYBROlNQ. 

Diverging (di-vdrjTng), p. and a. Receding 
from each other as they proceed, as rays. 
— Diverging gerieg, in math, a series the 
terms of which increase more and more 
the further th^ are continued.— ZHoevpiiip 
rayg, same as Divergent Bayg. See Diver- 
OBNT. 

Diverglngly (dl-v4r]lng-li), adv. In a 
diver^ng manner. 

Divers (arvCrzX a. [Fr. divers; L. diversus, 
from diverto, to turn different ways— dt for 
dig, distrib. , and verto, to turn. ] L Different; 
vanoua 

Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divert 
seeds. Deut. jcxiL 9. 

Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with divert 
kinds. Lev. six. 19. 

2. Several; sundry; more than one, but not 
a great number; as, we have divers examples 
of this kind.— Divers, Diverse. Divers im- 
plies difference only; diverge difference with 
opposition. Thus the same evangelists nar- 
rate the same events in divers manners, but 
not in diverge. Trench. 

Diverse (dl-vers' or dFvArs), a. [L. divereus. 
See DrvBRS.] 1. Different; differing; un- 
like. 

Woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse. Tennyson. 

Four great beasts came up firom the sea, diverse 
one from another. Dan. vit 3. 

2. t Capable of assuming many forms ; vari- 
ous; multiform. 

Eloquence is a diverse thing. B. yon on. 

—Divers, Diverse. See under Diykrs. 
Diverse (di-v4n0» in different direc- 
tions 

And with tendrils creep diverse. Phiiips. 

Diversa» t V.e. To diversifr. Chaueer. 
Divereet (dl-vAre^ v.i. To turn aside; to 
turn out oi one's way. 

The led-cross knight dfwrjS,but forth rode Britomart 

Spenser, 

DlTwnrtly. adv. SesDtVBMLT. 
XM:T0rilllailll«(dl-vAn1-fi-i^1>l)ua. Thatmajr 
be divenilled or Tatted. BoyU. 


lega. placed very lar oaca. ana me soei com- jnrwniuuiw (oi-verri-n-a-Dix a. Tuat may 

8 Ictely webbed. They prey upon flab, which be dtveniflod or Tatted. JBotfM. 

toy puiiue under water, makliig nae partly DlTanlfloatlon W-Tdr8l-fl-u"ahonX [Seo 
of their winga, but chiefly of their lega and OnrmstrT.] 1. Theactofobangingfonnaor 


of meir winga, but chiefly of their lega and 
webbed fe^ntbelranbaqueonaprogreaaiou. 
CuTler nakea the direra a family oonalating 
of three genera— the diTon proporiy ao 
oallod, tha gteboa, and the guiUemota— but 


quaUtlea,or of making Taitoua.— 2. State of 
dlTeraity or Tarlation; change; alteration. 
'Aooente and dfiMrafflMtton of votocb' Sir 
M. BaX*. 


«h.«tala; dli.So.loA; g,po; i.jobi h. Tr. ton; ng,aiivt «B, then; tb, fUn; w. wig. wh.MMg; ah. aaure.-See Kby. 
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DlTOnlfled (di-vdrs'i-fldX a. DistinfirulBhei; 
by Tarious foims, or by a variety of objects; 
as, divmiflsd scenery; a diversiJUd land- 
scapa 

OtVOXtdflorouB (di-v^r-sind-maX a. In 
hot a term applied to a plant or inflores- 
cence bearing flowers of two or more sorts. 
I>lyerBlfonn(di-v6rs'i-formX a. (L. diverstutt 
turned in different directions, different, and 
forma, shape.] Of a different foiin; of 
various forms. 

Dlvaralfy (dl-vdrs'i-fl), v.t, pret A pp. diver 
sifted; ppr. divereifying. [Fr. divereifier; 
L. divereue, and faeio, to make.] To make 
diverse or various in form or qualities; to 
give violety or diversity to; to variegate; as, 
to diversify the colours of a fabric: moun- 
tains, plains, trees, and lakes diversify the 
landscape. 

It was easier for Homer to find proper sentiments 
for Grecian j^enerats than for Milton to diversi^ his 
infernal council with proper characters. Addtion, 

Dlveralloquent (di-vers-ird-kwent), a. (L 
diverstis, different, and loquor, to speak.] 
Speaking in different ways. 

Diversion (di-vdr'shonX n, [Fr., from L. 
diverto. See Divert.] 1 . The act of turn- 
ing aside from any course; as, the diversion 
of a stream from its usual channel; the 
diversion of the mind from business or study. 

2. That which diverts; the cause by which 
anything is turned from its proper or na- 
tural course or tendency; tliat which turns 
or draws the mind from care, bu;iines8, or 
study, and thus relaxes and amuses; sport; 
play; pastime; whatever unbends tlie mind; 
as, the diversions ot youth; works of wit and 
humour furnish an agreeable diversion to 
the studious. 

Fortunes, honours, friends. 

Are mere diversions from love's proper object. 
Which only is itself. .Sir y. Denham, 

The word diversion means no more than that 
which diverts or turns us aside from ourselves, and 
in this way helps us to forget ourselves for a little. 

Trench, 

3. MiliX, the act of drawing the attention and 
force of an enemy from the point where the 
principal attack is to be made, as by an attack 
or alarm on one wing of an army when the 
other wing or centre is intended for the 
principal attack ; hence generally, any act 
Intended to draw one's attention away from 
a point aimed at, or a desired object —S tn. 
Amusement, entertainment, pastime, solace, 
recreation, sport, game, play. 

Diversity (ui>v6nri-ti), n. [L. diversitas, 
contrariety, difference; Fr. diversiU, from 
L. diverstts, from diverto. See DIVERT.] 

1. Difference; dissimilitude; unlikeness; as, 
there may bo diversity without contrariety. 

Then is there in this diversity no contrariety. 

Hooker, 

2. Multiplicity with difference; variety; as, 
a diversity of ceremonies in churches. 

Strange and several noises 
Of roaring, slirieking, howling, jingling chains. 

And more diversity of sounds. Shah, 

8. Distinctness or separateness of being, as 
opposed to identity. ' The ideas of identity 
said diversity." Loeke.--4. Variegation. 

Blushing in bright diversities o( day. Po/e, 

---Diversity cf person, in law, a plea by a 
prisoner in bar of execution, alleging that 
be is not the same who was attainted. 
Diversely (dl-v^rsli or drv6rs-1i), adv. 1. In 
diverse or different ways ; differently; vari- 
ously ; as, a passage ox Scripture diversely 
interpreted or understood.— 2. In different 
directions; to different points. 

On life's vast ocean diverseiy we sail. Pope, 

Divert (di-v6rt0, v.t. (L. diverto, to turn 
different ways, to separate— ds for dis, dis- 
trlb., and verto, to turn; Fr. divertir.] 

1. To turn off from any course, direction, or 
intended application; to turn aside; as, to 
divert a river from its usual channel; to 
divert commerce from its usual course; to 
divert appropriated money to other objects; 
to divert a man from his purpose. * That 
crude apple tliat diverted JBve.' MUton.— 

2. To turn from business or study; hence, to 
please; to amuse; to entertain; as, children 
are diverted with sports; men are diverted 
with works of wit and humour. ' Divert the 
kingdom by his papers.' Swifts, To draw 
to a different point, as the forces of an ene- 
my. -*4. t To subvert; to destroy. 

Frights, changes, horrors 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states. Shah, 

Amuse, Divert, Entertain, See under 
Amuse. T o please, gratify, amuse, 
entertain, delight 


Dlvertt (di-v6rF), v.l To turn aside; to 
turn out of one's way; to digresa 

1 diverted to see one of the prince's palaces. Evelyn. 

Diverter (di-vdrt^dr), n. One who or that 
which diverts, turns off, or pleasea 
Dlvertlclet (di-vdrVi-kl), n. TL. divertieu- 
turn, devertU^um, a by-road, from deverto, 
to turn away--de. away, and verto, to turn.] 
1. A turning; a by-way. 'The divertieles 
and blind by-paths which sophistry and de- 
ceit are wont to tread.* Hates— 2, In anat, 
a blind tube or ccecum branching out of the 
course of a longer one, either normally or 
as a malformation. 

Dlvertloalum (di-vsr-tik'a-lum), n. In 
anat, same as I/ivertiele, 

Divertimento (dd-var-te-menm n. [It.] 
In muiie, a short pleasant composition, 
vocal or instrumental, written in a light 
and familiar style. 

Diverting (di-vdrt'ingX a. Pleasing; amus- 
ing; entertaining; as, a diverting scene or 
sport. 

Divertlngly (di-v4rtTng-li), adv. In a man- 
ner thaTaiverts. 

Divertingness (di-vdrt^ing-nes). n. The 
quality of affording diversion. [Rare.] 
Idverldsef (di-vCrt'iz), v,t, [1<t. divertir, 
divertissant. See Divert.] To divert; to 
please; to entertain. 

l.ct orators instruct, let them divertise, and let 
them move us. Dryden, 

Dlvertisement (di-vdrt'is-mentX n, l. Di- 
version; amusement; recreation. 

In these disagreeable dsvertisemsnts the morning 
crept away as it could. Sir tV. Scott. 

2. A short ballet or other entertainment be- 
tween the acts of longer pieces. [In this 
sense pronounced de-ver-tdz-mofi,buttheFr. 
divertissement is now generally used instead. ] 
Divertissement (da-ver-tis-mofi), n. [rY.] 

A short entertainment between the acts of 
longer pieces. See D1verti8KMENT, 2. 
Dlvertive (di-v4rt'lv), a. Tending to divert; 
amusing. * Things of a pleasant and divert- 
tea nature.' Rogers. [Rare.] 

Divest (di-vest^ v.t [O.Fr. devestir; Fr. 
d&vHir, from ll devMtio, to undress — de, 
priv., and vestio. to clothe. It is the same 
word as devest, but the latter is appropri- 
ately used as a technical term in law.] 

1. To strip of, or as of clothes, arms, or equi- 
page; to strip of anything that surrounds or 
attends: opposed to invest; to divest one ot 
his glory; to divest a subject of deceptive 
appearances or false ornaments. 

l.ike bride and groom 
Divesting them for bed. Shah. 

2. To deprive; as, to divest one of his rights 
or privileges; to divest one of title or pro- 
perty. 

Dlvestlble (di-vesVi-bl), a. Capable of being 
divested or freed from. 

Divestiture, Dlvesture (di-vesVi-tflr, di- 
vesVQr), n, 1. The act of stripping, putting 
off. or depriving.— 2. In law, the act of sur- 
rendering one's effects or any part thereof: 
opposed to investiture. 

Divestment (dl-vest'ment), n. The set of 
divesting. [Rare.] 

Dlvldable (di-vld^a-bl), a. [See Divibe.] 

1. That may be or capable of being divided. 
'Hard and not easily dividahle,^ Pearce, 

2. t Separate; parted. 

Peaceful commerce from dividabU shores. Shah, 

Dlvldantt (di-vid'ant), a. Different; sepa- 
rate. 

Twinn'd brothers of one womb. 

Whose procreation, residence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant, Shah, 

Divide (di-vldO. V. t, pret. A pp. divided; ppr. 
dividing. [L. diviao, to divide— ds for dis, 
asunder, and rii, a root signifying to cut or 
separate, seen also in Skr. vyadh, to pene- 
trate. Hence divisor, divisible, &c.] 1. To 
part or separate into pieces; to cut or other- 
wise separate into two or more piecea 

Divide the living child in two. s Ki. ill. 9$. 

2. To cause to be separate; to keep apart 
by a partition or by an imaginary line or 
limit; as, a wall divides two houses; the 
eimator divides the earth into two hemi- 
spheres. 

lAt It [the firmament) divide the waters from the 
waters. Gen. i. a 

8. To make partition of among a number. 

Ye shall divide the land by lot Num. axxiU. S4> 

4. To open; to cleave. 

Thou didst divide the sea. Nch. lx. ft. 

5. To disunite in oplnion^or interest; to 
make discordant. 

There shall be five in one house etivided, three 
ngelnst two. Laike xfl. 5a. 


6. To distribute; to separate and bestow in 
parts or shares. 

And he divided unto them his living. Luke xv. la. 

7. To make a dividend of; at, the bank di- 
vides six per cent —a To enjoy a ahare of in 
common; to have a portion ot in common 
with another or othera; to share: followed 
by with. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night— 
Sunset divides the sky fsith her. Syren, 

0. To embarrass by Indecision; to allow to 
hesitate or fluctuate between different mo- 
tives or opinions; as, he was veiy much 
divided in his mind. 

This way and that dividing the swift mind. 

Tennysen, 

10. In music, to vary a simple theme or 
melody with a course ot notes so connected 
as to form one seriea 

Most heavenly melody 

About the bed sweet music did divide, Spenser, 

11. To mark graduated divisions on; to md- 
uate; as, to divide a sextant— 7b divide the 
house or meeting, to put to the vote : this 
use of the word originates in the fact that 
in some meetings, as in the House of C^)m- 
mons, parties when voting go to different 
piuia of the building. — SvN. To sever, sun- 
der, cleave, deal out, distribute, shore. 

Divide (di- vid'), V. i. 1. To become separated ; 
to part; to open; to cleave.— 2. lo break 
friendship. ' brothers dteids.* Shak,— 2, To 
go into separate places for the purpose of 
recording or uotif^ng a vote; to vote by the 
division of a legislative house into two pai ts. 

The emperors sat, voted, and divided with tiicir 
equals. Gibbon. 

Divide (di-vid'), n. The watershed ot k dis- * 
trict; the ridge of land dividing tlie tribu- 
taries of one stream from those of another. 
Eliot, 

Divided (di-vidbdX P. and a, 1. Farted; sepa- 
rated; disunited; aistributed.— 2. In bot, a 
term applied to a leaf which is ent into divi- 
sions by incisions extending nearly to the 
midrib. 

Divided^ (di-vId'ed-llX adv. Separately. 
Dividend (ui'vl-dend), n. 1. A sum divided; 
a part or sliare; particularly, the share of 
the interest or profit of stock in trade or 
other employment which belongs to each 
proprietor according to his proportion of 
the stock or capital. 

Through life's dark road his sordid way lie wends. 

An Incarnation of fat dividends, Sprague. 

2. In haiikTuptey, the share of any inade- 
quate fund realized from the assets or effects 
of a bankrupt, and apportioned according 
to the amount of the debt for which a 
creditor is ranked upon the estate. --8. In 
arith, the nnrober to be divided.— Di'eufen/f 
qf stocks, the share or proportion of the in- 
terest of stocks erected on public funds, 
divided among and paid to the proprietors 
half-yearly. 

DiVldor (di-vldbr), n. 1. He who or that 
which divides; that which separates into 
parts.— 2. A distributor; one who deals out 
to each his share. 

Who made me a judge or divider over youT 

Luke xii. 14. 

8. He who or that which disunites. 'Money, 
the great divider of the world.' Swift,--^ 

4. A soup-ladle.— 6. pi, A pair of small oom- 
pasaes, of which the opening is adjusted by 
means of a screw and nut. used for dividing 
line% describing circles, Ac, 

DlvUlllg (dl-vld'ing), p. and a. That indi- 
cates separation or dlfferenca; aa, a divid- 
ing lino,— Dividing engine, an apparatus 
for producing the divisions of the scales or 
limbs ot mathematical and philosophical 
instmmenta 

By division, 
native and 
Oessalpinia Coriaria 



DM-dlvl {Ceeeaipinia CvHeria), 

and its podi. These, which are about 
8 Inches long by } Inch broad, and curied 
In a remarkable manner, are excessively 
astringent, containing a large proportion of 
tannte and galUo add, for which reason 
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thttjr an uaad bjr taanalm and dyen. The 
jdaut ia a nattve of troidcal America. 
nTUtamlt (di-vid'a-aa a. [L. dMduu$, dl- 
vlalhle,fromdlf«ida. SmBividb.] Divided, 
riiand, or participated in common with 
ofhera. 

And her reigfn 

With thonsand lesser lights fiMduai holds. Mition, 
Diyldual (di-vld'd-al). n. In arith, and alg, 
006 of the Beveral parts of a dividend from 
which each separate figure or term of the 
quotient is found. 

IMvldlulllw t (dl- vid^fi-aMi), adv. By di vid- 
Inir: in amvlded manner, 
miaous (di-vid'a-us)p a. Divided; divi> 
duaL [Bare.] 

He so often substantiates distinctions into Jividu- 
enr, self-subsistent. CoUrtd^e, 

DlVlnatloil (di-vin-a'shon)» n, [L. divinaiio, 
the faculty of foreseeing, divination, from 
divino^ to foretell, from divinus, divinely 
inspired, prophetic. See Divims.] 1. The 
act of divining; a foretelling future events, 
or discovering things secret or obscure, by 
the aid of superior beings, or by other than 
human means. In ancient times divinatioi 
was divided into two kinds, natural am 
art^ial. Natural divination was supposes 
to oe effected by a kind of inspiration oi 
divine afflatus; artifieial divination was 
effected by certain rites, experiments, or 
observations, as by sacrifices, cakes. Hour, 
wine, observation of entrails, flight of birds, 
lots, verses, omens, position of the stars, 
Ac. — 2. Conjectural presage; prediction; an 
indication of the future; omen; augury. 


Birds wliich do give a happy divination of things 
to come. North. 

kDIViliator (diMn-at-6r), n. One who pre- 
tends to divination. 

Dlvlnatory (di-vinVto-ri), a. Professing 
otjMsrtaining to divination. 

IMvillfi (di-vln'), a. [L dmnus, from diuuB. 
See Dbitt.] 1. Pertaining to Ood; as, the 
divine nature; divine perfections. >-2. Per- 
taining to a heathen deity or to false gods; 
as, divine honours were paid to Caligula.— 
8. Partaking of the nature of God. 'Half 
human, half divine,* Dryden.'--A. Proceed 
ing from God; as, divine Judgments.— 6. God 
like; heavenly; excellent in the highest de* 
gree; extraordinary; apparently above what 
IS human. 

A dtTtno sentence is in the lips of the king. I 

Prov. XVI. r 

^The li^ht of a deeper, divinor blessedness luis 


since 

Dr. 


pag.in art 
r.Caird. 


kindled Tn many a human face 
passed avay. 

0.t Divining; presageful; foreboding; pre- 
scient. 

Yet oft his heart, divine of something ill. 
Misgave him. Milton. 

7. Appropriated to God, or celebrating bis 

S raise; as, divine songs; divine worship.— 
Spiritual; spiritualized. 

My body shall make good upon this earth. 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. Shah. 

8. Bolating to dl vinitv or theology. * Church 
history and other divine learning.’ South. 
-Divine right of kings, in polities, the abso- 
lute and unquallfled claim set up bv sove- 
reigns to the obedience of their subjects; 
insomuch that, although they may them- 
selves submit to restrictions on their au- 
thority. yet subjects endeavouring to en- 
force those restrictions by resis&noe to 
their unlawful acts are considered guilty 
of a sin. This doctrine, so celebrated In 
English constitutional history, has been 
maintained on vety different grounds, but 
in this oountiy it may now be considered 
to be exploded. — Divine service (tenure 
, in law, an obsolete holding, in which 
16 tenants had to perform oenaln divine 
services, as to sing a speolfled number of 
masses, expend a certain sum in alms, Ac. 
8th. Supernatural, superhuman, godlike, 
heavenly, holy, sacred. 

SlYllie (di-vln^X 1- 1 Divinity.— 2. A minis- 
ter of the gospel; a priest; a clergyman. 

It Is » good divine that follows his own instruc- 
tions. Shah. 

a A miw ddUed in dlvlni^; n thMogian; 
as. a great diviixie. 

DlTtM (di-vln0> v.t pret. A pp. divined; ppr. 
divining. [L. divino. Bee DiYlHATlOH.] 
1. To foreknow; to foretell; to presage. 
Darest thou dMne his downftdif Shah. 

fi. To make out by observation or otherwise ; 
to conjecture; to guess. 

She Is not of US, I dMne. Temnateen. 

By the osorelse of a curious, swift, subtle sym- 
pathy he seemed to dMne what would be the iio- 
lloiit of a girl in fills new country. iV.SSmek. 


8. t To render divine; to deify; to consecrate; 
to sanctify. 

She . . . seem'd of angels' race. 

Living on earth like angel new dMnde. Spenser. 

8 tk. To foretell, predict, presage, prognos- 
ticate, guess. 

Dlvlzie (di-vinO. v.i. 1 . To use or practise 
divination. — 2. To afford or impi^ pre- 
sages of the future; to utter presages or 
prognostications. 

The prophets thereof divine for money. MIc. ill. xi. 
8. To have presages or forebodings. 

Suggest but truth to my dMniptje" thoughts. Shah. 
4. To guess or conjecture. 

Divinely (di-vln'll), adv. 1. In a divine or 
godlike manner; in a manner resembling 
deity.— 2. By the ^ency or influence of God; 
as, a prophet divinely inspired; divinely 
taught 

As when a painter, poring on a face. 

Divinely thro* all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it. Tennyson. 

3. Excellently; in the supremo degree; as, 
divinely fair; divinely brave. 

The Grecians most divinely have given to the 
active perfection of men a name expressing both 
beauty and goodness. Hooker. 

Dlvlnementt (dl-vlu'mentx n. Divinatioa 
North. 

Dlvlneness (di-vfn’nes), n. 1 . Divinity; par- 
ticipation of the divine nature; as, the 
divin&ness of the Scriptures. 

Alt true work Is sacred; in all work, were it but 
true hand-labour, there Is something of divineness. 

Carlyle. 

2. Excellence in the supreme degree. 

• Behold divineness 

No elder than a boy. Shak. 

Divilier (dl-vln'4r), n. 1. One who professes 
divination; one who pretends to predict 
events, or to reveal hidden things, ny the 
aid of superior beings, or of supernatural 
means. 

These nations . . . hearkened . . . unto diviners. 

Dent, xviii. 14. 

2. One who guesses; a conjectiirer. 'A 
notable diviner of thoughts.’ Loeke. 
Dlvlnere88(di-viu'Cr-es),n. A female diviner; 
a woman professiim divination. 
Dlvixig(div’ing), n. The art or act of descend- 
ing into water to considerable depths, and 
remaining there for a time. The uses of 
diving are important, particularly in fishing 1 
for pearls, corals, sponges, examining the 
foundations of bridges, recovering valuables 
from sunken ships, and the like. Various 
methods have been proposed and engines 
contrived to render diving more safe and 
easy. The great object in all these is tcT 
furnish the diver with fresh air, withtgit 
which he must either make but a short stay 
under water or perish. See next article. 
Divlnff-bell (div'ing-bel), n. A contrivance 
for the purpose of enabling persons to 
descend and to remain below the surface 

of water for 


light to the persons within. It is suspended 
by chains from a barge or lighter, and can 
be raised or lowered at pleasure upon signals 
being given by the persons within, who are 
supplied with fresh air injected into a flex- 
ible pipe by means of forcing pumps (B) 
placed in the lighters, wliile the heated air 
escapes by a cock in the upper part of the • 
bell. An improvement on this form, called 
the nautilus, has been invented which en- 
ables the occupants, and not the attendants 
above as in the older forms, to raise or sink 
the bell, move it about at pleasure, or raise 
great weights with it and deposit them in 
any desired spot. 

Dlvlng-dreBB (dfvMng-dres), n. A water- 
proof dress of india-rubl>er used by profes- 
sional divers, having a head-piece of light 
metal furnished with stiong glass eyes and 
two pliable pipes to maintain a supply of 
air. Leaden weights are attached to the 
sides of thediver.and his shoes are weighted, 
that he may be able to descend a ladder, 
walk about below, Ac. 

DiYing-stone (div^Ing-stOnX n. A name 
given to a species of Jasper. 
Diyinlllff-rod(di-viinnff-FodV 71 . A rod, usu- 
ally of nazel, with forked branches, used 
by those who pretend to discover minerals 
or water under ground. The rod, if carried 
slowly along in suspension, dips and points 
downwards, it is afflrroea, when brought 
over the spot where the concealed mineral 
or water is to be found. 

Dlvlnl8tre|tn. A divine. Chaucer. 

Divinity (di-vin'i-tf), n. [L. divinitas, from 
divinus, divus, divine; Fr. diviniU. See 
DIVINB, DBlTV.l l.The state of being divine; 
divineness; deity; godhead; divine element; 
divine nature; as, Christians ascribe divtnify 
to one Supreme Being only. 

When he attributes divinity to other things than 

Cod, it is only a divinity by way of partlcipai 

Stilling/teet. 

'Tis the dMniip that stirs within us, 

'Tis Heaveo itself that points out an hereafter. 

jfddison. 

2. God; the Deity; the Supreme Being: with 
the.—Z. A celestial being; a being divine or 
regarded as divine ; one of the deities be- 
longing to a polytheistic religion. 'Beastly 
divinities and droves of gods. ' Prior. 

That air of victorious serenity which (Greek) art 
imprints on brow and face and form of its beautiful 
humanized divinities. Dr. Caird. 

4. Something supernatural; supernatural 
power or virtue. 

They say there is divinity In odd numbers. Shah, 
b. Awe-inspiring character or ipfluence; the 
sacredness peculiar to kings, due to tlie 
notion that they rule by ‘divine right* 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a king,' 

That treason can but peep to what it would. 

Acts little of his will. 



Diving-bell. 


length of time, 
to perform va- 
rious opera- 
tions, suen as 
examining the 
foundations of 
bridges, blast- 
ing rocks, re- 
covering trea- 
sure from sunk- 
en vessels, Ac, 
Diving - bells 
have been made 
of various 
forms, such as 
tliat of a bell, 
a hollow trun- 
cated cone or 
pyramid, with 
thesmalierend 
close, and the 
larger one. 
which ia placed 
lowermost, 
open. The air 
contained with- 


in these vessels prevents them from being 
filled with water on submersion, so that the 
diver may descend in them and breathe 
freely for a long time, provided he can be 
furnished with a new supply of fresh air 
when the contained air b^mes vitiated 
by respiratloh. The diving-bell la now 
generauy made of cast-iron Tn the form of 
an oblong cheat (a% open at the bottom. 
It has several strong convex lenses set in 
the upper side or roof of the bell, to admit 


Shah. 

6. The science of divine things; the science 
which unfolds the character of God, his 
laws and moral government, the duties of 
man, and the way of salvation ; theology ; 
as, the study of divinity; a system of divin- 
ity. 

Hear him but reason on divinity. 

And all-admirini; with an inward wish. 

You would desire the king were made a prelate. 

Shah. 

One ounce of practical diviniht Is worth a painted 
ship-load of all tiieir reverences nave ^imported tliese 
fifty years. Sieme. 

Dlylnlze (di^vln-Iz), v. t. To deify; to render 
divine; to regara as divine. ‘Man had 
divinized all those objects of awe.’ Milman. 
[Rare.] 

DlYlaibillty (di-viz^i-bir’i-tiX n. [Fr. divisir 
hiliU, from L. divieibUis, divisible, from 
divide, divisum. See Divide.] The qua- 
lity of being divisible; that general property 
of bodies by which their parts orcomponoiit 
particles are capable ox separation. All 
bodies which possess sensible extension may 
be divided into several parts, and these 
again may be subdivided into particles more 
or less small, and so on to an extreme de- 
gree of minuteness. Humorous examples 
of the division of matter to a degree almost 
exceeding belief, may be foundT in experi- 
mental inquiries in physical science; the 
useful arts furnish many not less striking; 
but perhaps the most conspicuous proofs of 
the extreme minuteness of which the parts 
of matter are susceptible are to be found in 
the organized world. ' DivieihUUy ... is 
a primary attribute of matter.’ Sir W. 
Hamilton. 

DlTllitlto (di-Tis1-blX a. IL. divMMfit, from 
dioido. SMDlvn>B.l Capable of diviston; 
that may be aeparated or disunited; aepar^ 
able; aa, matter la divitibU Indefinitely. 
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DivlaiUmieM (di-Tlx'l-bl-noB), n. DiviBi- 
bility; capacity of being separated. 
Dlvlsllfly (dl'Vls'i-bliX adv. In a divisible 
manner. 

DlVifllon (di-vrzhon), n. [L. divutio, a divi- 
sion, partition, from divido, divUum. Stoe 
DiviDK.] 1. The act of dividing or separat- 
ing into parts any entire body. -2. The 
state of being divided; separation. -3. That 
which divides or separates; that which 
keeps apart ; partition. “ 4. The part sep- 
arated from the rest as by a partition, line, 
<ko., real or imaginary; a distinct seg- 
ment or section; as, the divunons of a field. 
5. A separate body of men. * Commiuiities 
and diviswng of men. ' A ddison, -- G. A part 
or distinct portion; as, tlie divutiom of a 
discourse. 

Express the heads of your dtvisiofts in as few and 
clear words as you can. Sw\ft, 

7. (a) A part of an army or militia or other 
organized body of men, as a police force, Ac . ; 
a body consisting, in the armv, of a certain 
number of brigades, usually two, and com- 
manded by a major-general. But the term 
is often applied to other bodies or portions 
of an army or other force, as to a brigade, 
a squadron, or platoon, (h) A part of a fleet, 
or a select iiuiiibcr of snlns under a com- 
mander, and distinguished by a particular 
flag or pendant.— 8. Disunion; discord; vari- 
ance; diiference. 

There was a divtsi^M among the people. John vii. 43. 

9. The variation of a simple theme or me- 
lodic passage by a number of notes so con- 
nected 08 to form one series, and when 
written for the voice meant to be sung with 
one breath to one syllabla 

Sweet as ditties highly penn*d, 

Sune by a fair queen in a summer's bower. 

With ravistiing divtswn to her iute. Shak» 

10. A diiference of condition; distinctioiu 


but the wife must prove cruelty or desertion 


I will put a division between my people and thy 
people. Ex. viii. 23. 

11. llie separation of members in a legisla- 
tive house in order to ascertain the vote. 
*The motion passed without a divinon.’ 
Ifacaufa]/. —12. In arith, the dividing of a 
number or quantity into any parts assimed; 
one of the four fundamental rules, the object 
of which is to find how often one number 
la contained in another. The number to be 
divided is the dividend, the number which 
divides is the divisor, and the result of the 
division is the qtwtien t Division is the con- 
verse of multiplication.— 18. In logie, the 
separation of a genus into its constituent 
species; the enumeration of several things 
signified by a common name; ai^ the divi- 
sion of tree into oak, ash, elm, dtc.--87N. 
Compartment, section, portion,detachment, 
separation, partition, difference, discord, 
disunion. 

IttvlaloziaL Mvlflloiiary (di-vi'zhon-al, di- 
vi'zhon-a-n), a. 1. Pertaining to division; 
noting or making division; as, a divisional 
line. —2. Belonging to a division or district: 
as, divisional surgeon of police. 

IMVlalonert (di-vi^zhon-er), n. One who 
divides. 

DiTlSive (dJ-vlz'iv), a. 1. Forming division 
or distribution. * Those numbers which the 
grammarians call distributive or divisive, 
teml. quaterni,’ Ac. Mede. -2. Creating 
division or discord; as, divisive courses. 

This reinon.«irance was condemned as divisive, 
factious, and scandalous. £/. Bumst. 

IMYlaor (di-vl/.^6r). n. In arith. the number 
by wliich the dividend is divided. — Common 
divisor, that number which will exactly 
divide two or more given numbers. 

DlYOroe (di-vfirsO, n. [Fr. divorce; L. divor- 
tium, a sraaration, a point of separation, a 
divorce, from divorto, a different ortho- 
graphy of diverto, to turn away. See 
DrvBKT.] 1. A legal dissolutloii of the 
bond of marriaM. In England there were 
formerly two kinds of legal separation be- 
tween man and wife called divorces; firsts 
tfiat a mensa et thoro (more correctly de- 
signated separation 'from bed and bo8n1*)s 
and pronounced, after due Inquiry, by the 
■plrlttial courts; and secondly, divorce a vin- 
eulo matrimonii, or complete divorce, whidi 
could only be obtained by a special act of 
psTllament for each case. In 1857 a special 
court for matrimonial causes was estab- : 
lished, and by it divorces were granted with- : 
out an sot of parliament In 1875 it was mer- 

divorce cases are now brought The husband 
may get divorce on the ground of adultery. 


aswell. The court may also pronounce a de- 
cree of Judicial aeparation; out such sepa- 
ration, although restoring to the wife full 


power over her property, does not entitle 
the parties to marry again. As to a decree 
nisi in a divorce case see under Dborbb, 
Besides adultery, cruelty, and desertion, the 
principal grounds for divorce are bigamy, 
rape, incest, Ac. In Scotland the grounds 
of divorce are adultery by either party whe- 
ther coupled by desertion or cruelty or not, 
or wilful desertion for four years or more 
on Die part of either husband or wife. The 
jurisdiction in divorce oases, by act Wm. IV. 
Ixix., was given to the Court of Session. In 
the United States and some countries on the 
Continent, divorce can be obtained on much 
slighter grounds-— 2. Separation; disunion 
of things closely united. ' To maJee divorce 
of their incorporate league.’ Shak.-^-H. The 
sentence or writing by which marriage is 
dissolved. — 4. t Cause of penal separation. 
'The long divorce of steel falls on me.' 
Shak. 

Sivoroe (di-vorsO^ v.t pret. A pp. divorced; 
ppr. divorcing. 1. To oisBolve the marriage 
contract between; to separate from the con- 
dition of husband and wife.— 2. To separate 
or disunite from close connection; to force 
asunder. 


Dismiss me, and I prophesy your plan, 

Vivorssd from mv experience, will be chaff 
For every gust of cluuice. Tennyson. 

8. To take away; to put away. 

Nothing but death 

Shall e'er divorce niy dignities. Shak. 

Dlvoroeable (di-vdn'a-bl), a. That can be 
divorced. 

Divorcee (di-vdrs-^O, n. A person divorced. 
Divorcemexit (di-vdra'mentv n. Divorce 
dissolution of the marriage tie. 

I.et him write her a bill of divorcement. 

Deut. xAv. 1. 

Divorcer (di-vors'^r), n. 1. One who or that 
which produces a divorce or separation. 

Death is the violent estriinger of acciuaintance, the 
eternal divorcer of marriage. Drummond. 

2. One of a sect who advocate divorce for 
slight reasons; said to have sprung firom 
Mflton. 

Dlvorcitde (di-vdral-bl), a. Divoreeable. 
MUUm. 

Dlvordve (di-vdrs1vX e- Having power to 
divorce. 

All the divorcivo engines in heaven and earth. 

Milton. 

Divot (div'ot), n. A piece of turf, often used 
, for building dikes, m. [Scotch.] 

The old shepherd was sitting on his devot^seet 
vffthout the door mending his shoe. tfogg. 

Divoto (d5-v6't6). [It.] In vmsic, devout; 
grave; solemn. 

Divul^tet (di-vuFgat), v.t [L. divulgo. 


diouigatum, to spread among the people. 
See DrvuiiOB.] To spread abroad; to pub- 
lish. * Which (thing) is divulgated or spread 


abroad.’ Huloet 
Divulgatot (di-vul'gi 
which the faith was 
Dr. H. More. 


. a. Publiahed. 'By 
mdgate and spread.’ 


Divulfation (di-vul-gA'shonX n. The act of 
divulging or publishing. Bp. Ball. [Bare.] 
Divulge (di-vulj'). v.t pret A pp. divulged; 
ppr. divulging. IL. divulgo, to spread 
among the people— df for die, diatrib., and 
vulgo,%oinake public, from the com- 

mon people, aa publish, pubkc, from L. 
populuM, people.] 1. To muepublio; to tell 
or make known something before private or 
secret; to reveal; to diaclose; sr to dtvu&e 
the secret sentiments of a friend; iodivum 
the proceedings of the cabinet— 2. To de- 
clare by a public act; to proclaim. [Bare.] 
God marks 

The just man and divulges him through heejm, 

8.t To impart, as a gift or faculty; to com- 
municate. 

Think the tame vonchanfed 
Tocattle and each beaatl which wcnild not be 
To them made comnion, and dfvuig*d. Milton. 

STB. T6 publish, disclose, discover, reveal, 
communicate, impart 

Divulge (di-TulJ'X To become puUlio; to 

be made Known. 

To keep it (disease] from divulging, let It feed 
Even on the rith or life. Shab. 


Even on the pith of life. 

Divulgement (dl-vuli'mentX ft 
diving. [Bite.] 

DlVU&er (di-vulfdrX n. One ^ 


Shab. 

The act of 


Dlvuliier (dl-vuifdrx t 
whldi divulm or reveals. 
DiVUMLon (df-vuVahon^9i 
tearing asunder, from 


ulfdrX n. One who or that 
I or reveals. 

vuVahon), n. [L. dhmMo, a 
sr, from aivello, diouisfum, to 


pluck or pull aauoder— di for dis, asunder, 
and vMo, to pulL] The act of pulling or 
plucking away; a rending asunder; viomt 
separation; laceration. ^The dtvuMofi of 
the spirit from the body.’ is. Taylor. ‘ The 
dtmcfirtbn of a good handful of hair.’ Idtfidar. 

Divulaiva (di-vulslv), a. That pulls asunder; 
that renda 

Dtaen (dIs'nX v.t [Ho doubt from the obso- 
lete dure, dyse, the first part of distajf (which 
see). Uence bedizen.] Lf To put clothes 
on; to dress; to attire. 

Come, Doll, Doll, disren me. Beau, d* FI. 

2. To dreu gaily or gaudily; to deck; to 
bedizen. 

While on each hand the titled great, 

Standing in diaen'd rows, were seen. y. BaiiUe. 

DlBBt (diz), V.t. [SeeDizzT.] To astonish; 
to puzzle; to make dizzy. 

Dinardt (diz'erd).n. [See Dizzy.] A block- 
head. Spelled also vizard. Disard. 


We accuse others of niudiiess. of foUy, and are the 
veriest dioaards ourselves. Burton. 

Dlsiardlyt (diz'drd-liXa. Like a dizzard or 
blockhead. 

Where's this prating ass, this dioMardly fool? 

IVilson. 

DlBBilMag (diz'zi-nea), n. [See DIZZT.] Gid- 
diness; a whirling in the head; vertigo. 
DiBiy (diz'zi), a. [A. Sax. dffirqjr, foolish. Cog. 
L. D. duzipr, ddsig, giddy, dizzy; O.D. duyzign, 
dizzy. Mod. D. duizelig, dizzy, stunned, 
giddy; Dan. dbsig, drowsy; O.B. to dizzs, to 
stun. Akin daze, dazzle, doze.] 1. Giddy; 
having a sensation of whirling 10 the head, 
with instability or proueness to fall ; vertl- 
glnoua.— 2. Causing giddiness; as, a dizzy 
height 

How fearful 

And diMMy 'tis to cast one's eyes below. Shak. 

8. Arising from, or caused by, giddJneaa. 

A diMMy mist of darkness swims around. Pitt. 

A Giddy; thoughtless; heedless. 'The dizty 
multitude.’ Milton. 

Dizzy (di£^zl),nf. pret. A pp. dizzied; pi>r. 
dizzying. To whin round; to make ^diiy; 
tu confuse. * If the jangling of thy bells 
had not dizzied thy understanding. ’ Sir W. 
Scott 

Djebel (jeb'ol). An Arabian word signifying 
mountain ; aa, i^ebri-el-Mousa, the moun- 
tain of Moses; DJebel-el-Terik, the moun- 
tain of Tarik ( Gibraltar > Written also 
Jebel 

DJereed, DJerrld Qe-vedr), n. [Ar. jerid, a 
palm- branch, a spear.] A blunt Javelin 
used in oriental military sports. It may be 
the purpose of the thrower either to throw 
it to as great a distance as possible, and 
then riding quickly after lift it from the 
ground in passing; to hit a distant mark, or 


ground in passing; to hit a distant mark, or 
throw it through as many rings as possible; 
or to strike an opponent whose skill is shown 
in evading and catching it aa it files. 

Right through ring and ring runt the 

Do(db).v.t orausBiliaru; pret. did; pp. done; 
ppr. doing. This verb, when transitive, is 
formed in the indicative, present tense, thus, 
Ido. ihoudoestordoet, he docs or doth; when 
auxiliary, the second person is, thou dost 
[A. Sax. ddn; India pres. sing. dd. diet, dith; 
pi. ddth; imperf. dide, -eri.-e; pi aidon. Cog. 
D. doen, Q. thun, to do, L oo in abdo , Iput 
away, condo, 1 put together (perl a5dufi', 
eoniidi where -aid- mMng. did\ Gr. theinai, 
8kr. dAd, to place.] 1. To perform; to exe- 
cute; to carry into effect; to' exert labour 
or power for bringing anything to the state 
denredL or to completion; aa, wia man does 
hia work well ; he does more in cue day than 
some men will do in two days. 

Sis days thalt thou labour, and do all thy work. 

Ex. XX. 9. 

Toward avaning the wandered out among her 
Sower-bedetodlraUttle thinking. Mar^t Monthly . 

2. T5 practise; to perform; to observe. 

We He and eto not the truth. t John 1 . 6. 

8. To bring about: to produce, aa an effect 
or result; to effect 

Till 1 know what God will do for me. i Sam. xxil. 3. 

He waved Indifferently twlxt dloieg them neither 
good nor harm. • Shah, 

4. To execute: to dlsdiaige; to convey; as, 
do a message to the king. *Do a fair mes- 
aage to his kingly ears.’ ShaA-^S. To exert; 
to put forth. 

DechydUlgaacetoeemefiiorfiyuntome. aTlm.lv.9. 

In this sense do before such nouns as grace, 
reverence, favour, honour, Ac., takes an in- 
direct objective, aa him, her, Ac., and ia 
nearly equal to the English verb-formliig 


Fate, ffir, fat, fall; mfi, met, hfir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bgll;' oil, pound; ti. Bo. abune; y, 8a fig. 
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prefix 5e. Implying action or exertion, the 
noun to whlcnlt u prefixed regulating the 
mode of action. To do honour in thueequi- 
valent to a hypothetical form behonour, 
irhere do, taken In connection with the 
noun, limpfyenerglxeeit into a verb. 'None 
so poor to ao him fceerence.* NhoAr.— d. To 
transact; as, to do business with another.— 
7, To finish; to execute or transact and 
bring to a conclusion; to bring to an end by 
action; as, we will do the buuness and ad- 
journ; we did the business and dined.— 8. To 
perform in an exigency; to have recourse 
to, as a consequential or last effort; to take 
a step or measure; as^ in this crisis we know 
not what to do. 

What will ye tftf in the of vUitationt U. x. 3. 

0.t To make or cause. 

Nothing but death can me to respire. Spettser, 
For the. that doth me all this wo endure, 

Ne rekketh never whether I synkc or Sete. 

Chauctr. 

10. To put or bring into any state, or con- 
dition or form: with to, on, of, away, fn<o, 
&c. ; as, to do to death, to put to death; to 
do away, to put away, remove, annul, anni- 
hilate; as. to do away with abuses; 'the 
difficulty IB done aioay’ {Paley); to don, 
contracted for to do on, to put on, to dress; 
to doff, tor to do 0 /, to put off, to undress; 
to dup, for to do up, to open; to do into, to 
put into the form of; hence, with a lan- 
guage, to render, to translate. 

Who should do the Duke io death? SAaJb, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Ce/rvidCrv. 

When he wrote for publication, he (Johnson) did 
. hiji sentences out of English iNto Johnsonese. 

Maeati/ay. 

11. To hoax; to cheat; to swindle; to hum- 
bug; to overreach; as, he did me out of five 
shillings. [Familiar or slang.]— 12. To out- 
do, as m fighting; to boat 

X have done the Jew and am in good health. 

Xiin, Hamphrtys. 

13. To inspect the sights of; to visit the prin- 
cipal objects of interest in; to explore com- 
pletely; as, I have done France and Italy. 
[A tourist's expression, j -14. To prepare; to 
cook; as, be sure to do the moat Uiorouglily. 


cook; as, be sure to do the moat Uiorouglily. 
— Todoooor, (a) to perform again; to repeat; 
as, do your exercise over again. (&) To put 
a coating, as of paint, ui)on; to smear; as, I 
intend doing the roof over with tar.— I'o do 


usually contracted into dup. [Obsolete. }— 
To do with, (a) to get off one's hands; to dis- 
pose of; to employ; to occupy; as, 1 don’t 
know what to do with myself, or my leisure. 
(6) To have concern or business with; to deal 
with; to get' on with; as, 1 can do nothing 
with this obstinate fellow.— To have to do 
with, (a) to have concern with. 

What Aavr I /o do wdh you T a Sam. xvi. 10. 
(6) To have carnal connection with.— IThaf’s 
to do heref what is the matter here? what 
is all this about? Shak. ---To do is also used 
colloquially, as a noun, to signify bustle, 
stir, MO. 

Do (db), v.i. [Here we have twoverbsof dif- 
ferent orlg^in under one form — the one the 
intransitive form of the preceding verb, the 
other from A. Sax. di^an, to avail, to fare, to 
prosper, the same word as O. taugen, to be 
wortn, and Sc. daw, to be able, but the senses 
appropriate to each are so intermingled 
that It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to separate them.] 1. To act or behave 
in any manner, well or ill; to conduct one’s 
self. 

They fear not the l^rd, neither do they after their 
ftatutex. tt King! xvU. 34. 

2. To fare; to be in a state with regard to 
sickness or health ; as, we asked him how 
he did; how do you dof— 8. To snoceed; to 
accomplish a purpose; to serve an end; to 
suffice; OB, will this plan do^-A To find 
means; to contrive; to shift; as, how shall 
we do tor money for these wars? Shak. 

How ihall IdoW answer at they deserve your two 
last letters. Ritkardson. 

^Todo/or, (a) to snit; to be adapted tor; to 
answer the design of; to serve as; to answer 
to place of ; to be sufficient for: to satisfy; as, 
thu piece of timber will do for the comer 
post: a trus^ stick will do/»r a weapon; five 
shillingi a day will do for food; veiv plain 


to Borve; as, the charwoman does for two 
gentlemen in the Temple. [how.y-To do 
without, to shift without; to put up vrithout; 
to dispense with; as, I can do unthout the 
book till Saturday.— To have done, to have 
made an end; to have come to a conclusion; 
to have finished. — To haae done with, to 
have come to an end of; to have finished; to 
cease to have part or Interest in or connec- 
tion with; as, I have done mth speculating; 

I have done with you for the future.— IFsS- 
fo-do, in good circumstances; having a fair 
measure of worldly proBi)erlty; as, a umsU- 
to^do farmer— Do is used for a verb to save 
the repetition of it. I shall probably come, 
hut if I do not, you must not wait; that ia 
if I do not eorne, if f come not. As an 
auxiliary, do is used most commonly in 
forming negative and interrogative sen- 
tences; as, do you intend to go? does he 
wish me to come? —Do is also usm to express 
emphasis; as, she Is coquettish, but still I do 
love her. In the imperative, it expresses an 
urgent request or command; as, do come; 
help me, cio; make haste, do. In the past 
tense, it is sometimes used to convey the 
idea that what was once true is not true 
now. 'My lord, you once did love me.* 
Shak.— It is sometimes used as an auxiliary 
without adding anything to the meaning of 
the verb to which it Is Joined. 

This just reproach their virtue does excite. Deyden. 

Expletives their feeble aid do Join. Pope. 

[Common with negatives and interrogatlvea] 
lio, Doe, n. [Bee Ado.] l.t What one has 
to do; a feat. 

No sooner docs he peep Into 

The world but he has done his doe. Jiudibras. 

2.t To-do; bustle; tumult; stir. 'A great 
deal of do, and a great deal of trouble.' 
Selden.—^ A cheat; an imposture. fColloq.] 
Do (dd), n. In mueic, the name given by the 
Italians and the English to the first of the 
syllables used in solmization, and answer- 
ing to the ut of the French. 

Do. An abbreviation of ditto, and usually 
pronounced ditto. 

Doab, Dooab (dd*ab), n. In the East Indies, 
a tract of country between two rivers. 

Doable (db'a-bl), a. That can be done or 
executed. 

Doaxid,tl!pr. Doing. Chaucer. 

DMfita (ad-as'ta), n. [Hind.] An inferior 
Indian ardent spirit, often drugged and 
given io sailors in low houses to Calcutta 
and other Indian x>orts. 

Doat (dot), v.i. To dote. 

Dobbm (dobbin), n. A common old English 
name for a work-horse. ' Dobbin, my thill 
horse.' Shak. • 

Dobebidk (dob'chik), n. Same as Dabehick. 
Dobee (dob'e), n. In the East Indies, a native 
washer-man. 

Dobereiner*8 Lamp(dob-6r-ln*^rx lamp), n. 

A contriviuice for producing an instantane- 
ous light, invented by Professor Do&e- 
reiner, of Jena, in 1824. The light is pro- 1 
duced by throwing a Jet of hydrogen gas 


Dodhmlao (dok*mi-ak), a. Of or belonging 
I to a dochmiua 

, Dodunlufi (dokinl-us), n. (L., from Or. 

I doehmUm, across, oblique.] In Greek pros. 
a foot of five syllables, the first and fourth 
short and the others long, but admitting of 
variations. 

Doclbility, Doclbleness (do-si-biri-ti, do'- 
si-bl-nes), n. Teachableness; docility; readi- 
ness to learn. 'Persons of doeibility. ’ Boyle. 
'The dcM»*&tones# of dogs.' Walton. [Bare 
or obsolete. ] 

Doolble (do'si-bl), a. [See Docile.] 1. That 
maybe taught; teachable; docile; tractable; 
easily taught or ipanaged. ' Sober, humble, 
docihle persons.* Bp. Bull [Bare or ob- 
solete.] 

Whom nature hath made docile, it Is injurious to 
prohibit him from learning anything that ti docible. 

Sp Hackee. 

Dodle (do'sil or do'sll), a. [L. docilis, firom 
doeeo, to teach; allied to G. seigen, to 
show, and E teach.] Teachable; easily in- 
structed; ready to learn; tractable; easily 
managed. 

Dogs soon grow accustomed to whatever they are 
tought, and being docile and tractable, are v«^ use- 

Syn. Teachable, tractable, pliant, yielding. 
Docility (do-si'li-ti). n. Teachableness; 
readiness to leani; aptness to be taught 

The humble docility of little children is, in the New 
Testament, represented as a necessary preparative 
to tlie reception of the Cliri&tian faith. Beattie. 

Dodmaoy, Doctmasy (do'si-ma-si), n. [Or. 
dokiinasia. See the next word.] 1. The art 
or practice of assaying metals, or the art of 
separating them from foreign matters, and 
determining the nature and quantity of 
metallic substances contained In any ore 
or mineral; metallurgy.— 2. The art of ascer- 
taining the nature and qualities of medi- 
cines, or of facts pertaining to physiology. 
D0CixnajtiC(do-8i-maB'tik),a. [Qr.doHinos- 
tikoH, fr«im dokimazb, to trv, essay, examine, 
from dokimos, proved, tested. } Proving by 
experiments or tests; essaying; specifically, 
relating to the assaring 0 / metals; as, tlie 
doeimaHiic art, that is metallurgy. 
Dodmology (do-sl-moro-Ji), n. A treatise 
on the art of essaying or examining metallic 
bodies, Ac. 

Doclty(do8l-tl), n. Quickness of comprehen- 
sion; docility. [Provincial English and col- 
loquial. United States.] 

Dock (clok), n. [A. Sax. doeee, G. doeke, a 
word forming part of the name of various 
plants both in England and Geimany, per- 
haps allied to L. daucuni, Gr. daukon, a kind 
of parsnip or carrot growing in Crete, used 
in medicine.) The common name of the 


upon recently-prepared spongy platinum, 
when the metal instantly becomes red hot, 
and then sets fire to the gas. The action 
depends upon the readiness with which 
spongy platinum absorlM gases, more espe- 
ciaUy oxygen gas. The hvorogen is brought 
into such close oontact with oxygen (derived 
from the atmosphere) in the pores of the 
platinum that chemical union, attended 


food ml do for me. ( 0 ) To provide for to a 
bad sense; to ruin; to put an end to; as. 111 do 
/or him. [Low or dang.] ( 0 ) To attend on; 


platinum that chenucsl union, attended 
with evolution of light, takes place. 
Dobliaall (dol/hash), n. [Hind, dohhashiya, 
an intenireter— do, two, and bha^iya, lan- 
gnage.] In the East Indies, an interpreter; 
one who speaks two languages 
Dotrale (dobUl), ta. A fresh-water fish (Lou- 
oiscus dobula), allied to the roach, found in 
some of the xivera and streams of thiscoun- 
try. 

Dooentt (do^sentX a. [L. docerw, docentis, 
ppr. of doeeo, to teach.] Teaching. 

The church here Is taken for the church as it is 
docent sod regent, as it teaches and governs. 

^ Abp. /Mud. 

D 000 tffi(d 6 - 88 ^td)L ii.pl. [Gr. dotoO, toseem.! 
An ancient heretical sect, who maintained 
that Christ acted and suffered only in ap- 
pearance. 

Dooetlo (d6-setlky a. Of, or pertaining to, 
or held by, the jDocetse. ' Doeefic gnosti- 
cism.* Pfumptre. 

Dodh-niirilonB. Doob-an-doradi (doch^ 
an-dd-ris, doC^an-dd-raCh), n. [Gael, deoeh- 
an^doruis, drink at the door, the atiirup- 
onp.1 Aetirmp-enmaparttogoup. [Scotch.] 
Spelled variously Deuch-ati-dofflMA, Deuoh^ 
a/ndoris, dec. 


species of Bumex, nut. order Folygonacea*. 
the leaves of which are not hastate. They 
are perennial herbs, with stout rootstoiks. 
erect stems, very abundant in waste ground 
and pasturea There are eleven species in 
Britain, most of them troublesome weeda 
Dodk(dok),n. [IceL dockr, a sliort tall; G. 
doeke, a bunch of thread, a plug, a thick 
short piece of anything; Fria dok, a small 
bundle, bunch, or balH Cog. W. toe, any- 
thing short or abrupt, tociatc, to curtail] 

1. The tail of a beast cut short or clipiied; 
the stump of a tail; the solid part of the 
tail — 2. A case of leather to cover the 
clipped or cut tail of a horse. 

Dow (dok), v.t. [See Dock, the tail of a 
beast cut short. ] 1. To cut off, as the end of 
a thing; to curtail; to cut short; to clip; as, 
to dodk the tail of a horse. 

To pluck the eyes of sentiment, 

And dork the tail of rhyme. Holmes. 

2. To cut off a part from; to shorten; to de- 
duct fri>m; as, to doHe an account.-- -3. To 
cutoff, destroy, or defeat; to bar; as, to dcHc 
an entail. 

Dodk(dokX n. [D. ddk, G. doeke, Sw. cfoc4», a 
dock. Probably from the L.L. doga, doha, a 
ditch; L. doga, akindof vessel; Gr. doehi, re- 
ceptacle, decAoinai*, to receive.] 1. The place 
where a criminal stands in court.— 2. A place 
artificially formed on the side of a harbour 
or the bank of a river for the reception 
of ships, the entrance of which is gen- 
erally closed by gates. In America, the 
roaces between wharves are called doeke. 
1%ere are two kinds of docks, dry or graving 
docks and wetdoeks. The former are used 
tor receiving ships in order to their being 
inspected and repaired. For this purpose 
the dock must be so contrived that the 
water iqay be admitted or excluded at 

e leasurd, so that a vessel can be floated 
I when the tide is high, and the water run 


ehidkato; tit. So. look; g,ffo; J,Job; ft, Vr. ton; iig.rifv: tn, tften; ib, tMn; v,wig; wh,wMg; sh, anno.— 8«e Kxr. 
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out with the ftil of the tide, or pumped 
out. the oloaing of the gates preventing Its 
return. ITst-aoefes are formed for the pur- 
pose keeping vessels always afloat The 


of naval stores and timber. DtxAyardg be- 



Dry or Graving Dock, Sydney, N.S.W. 


name of dock has sometimes been applied 
to an excavation, from which the water, 
or a considerable part of it, runs in and 
out with the tide, but such an excavation 
is more properly an artificial basin or har- 
bour than a dock. One of the chief uses 
of a wet-dock is to keep a uniform level of 
water, so that the business of loading and 
unloading ships can be carried on without 
any interruption. In a wider sense dock signi- 
fies i>oth the dock proper and all buildings, 
as storehouses, worksiiops, Ac., connected 
with it. Floating dock, a structure which 
serves as a graving dock, being constructed 
so that it may be sunk beneath a vessel and 
raised with it when the water is piunped out 
of the tanks round its sides. 

Dock (dokV v,t To bring, draw, or place in 
a dock.-— To dock a vessel, to place her in a 
dry -dock, maintaining her in an upright 
position upon blocks by the assistance of 
shores or sliding-blocks. 

Dodkage (dok^ajx n.; Dock * dues (dokf- 
dfiz). n. pi. Charges for the use of docks. 
Dock-cress (dokwes), n. A common name 
for the plant Lapsana communis (nipple- 
wortX 

Dockail(dok'on), n. Tiie dock, a plant of the 
genus Rumex. [Scotch.] 

Docket. Docquet (dok'et), n. [A dim. of 
dock, anything curtailed or cut short See 
Dock, the tail of a beast cutfshort] 1. In 
law, (a) a suminaiy of a larger writing; 
a smiul piece of paper or parchment con- 
taining the heads of a writing; a digest. (6) A 
register of Judgments, (c) An alphabeti- 
cal list of cases in a court, or a catalogue 
of the names of the parties who have suits 
depending in a court In some of the United 
States this is the principal or only use of 
the word, (d) The copy of a decree In chan- 
cery, made out and left with the record and 
writ clerk, preparatory to enrolment -To 
strike a docket, in law, to give a bond to 
the lord-chancellor, engaging to prove the 
debtor to be a bankrupt, whereupon a fiat 
of bankruptev is issued against the debtor: 
said of a creditor. -2. A bill tied to goods, 
containing some direction, as the name of 
the owner or the place to which they are to 
be sent; also, a ticket attached to goods 
specifylM their measurement. See Ticket. 
Dodket, Dooquet (dok'et), v.t. i. To make 
an abstract or summary of the heads of a 
writing or writings; to abstract and enter 
in a book; as, Judgments regularly docketed, 

2. To enter in a docket; to mark the con- 
tents of papers on the back of them. 

They were all tiocMed and marked, and tied with 
red tape. yanity Fair, 

3. To mark with a docket. 

Dodk-maater (dok^mas-tdrX n. One who 

has the superintendence of docka 
Dodk-rent (dok'rent), n. Charge for storing 
and warehousing goods In a dock. 
Dodk-warrant (dokVo-rant), n. A certifi- 
cate given to the owner of goods warehoused 
in the docks. When a transfer is made the 
certificate is endorsed with an order to de- 
liver the goods to the purchaser. The war- 
rant thus becomes an order or authority for 
the removal of the gooda 
Dodksraxd (dok'yard), n. A yard or maga- 
zine near a narbour, for containing all kinds 


which they comprise naval store-houses 
and workshops in which different pro- 
cesses relative to ship-building are car- 
ried on. 

Dooquet. n. and v,L See Docket. 
Doctor (dok't^r), n. [h,, from tloceo, 
doetum, to teach. See Docii.B.1 1. A 
teacher; an instructor; a learned man; 
one skilled in a profession. 

There stood up one in the council, a Pha- 
risee, named Gamaliel, a docier of the law. 

Acts V. 34. 

When doctors disagree. 

Disciples then are free. Old proverb, 

2. In a university one who has passed 
all the degrees of a faculty, and is 
tliereby empowered to teach the sub- 
jects included in the faculty; a person 
who has received the highest degree in 
a faculty ; as, a doefor in divinity, in 
physic, ill law. The degree of doctor is 
often merely honorary, but is conferred 
on physicians as a professional degree. 

3. A person duly licensed to practise 
medicine; a physician; one whose occu- 
pation is to cure diseasea 

When Ul, Indeed. 

E'en dismissing the doctor don't always succeed. 

Colman, 

4. A term applied to various mechanical 
contrivances for performing certain subsid- 
iary operations in a machine or train of 
machinery, as a scraper to receive superflu- 
ous colouring matter from the cylinder in 
calico-printing.— 5. An auxiliary steam-en- 
gine; a donkey-engine— fi. Brown sherry, so 
called because it is concocted from a harsh 
thin wine by the addition of old boiled 
Moato stock. This syrup being added to 
fresh must ferments, and the luscious pro- 
duce is used for doctoring very inferior 
oualities of wine. See MosTO. — Doefers’ 
Commons. See under Commons. 

Doctor (dok'tdrX v,t, 1. To apply medicines 
for the cure of; to treat as a physician; 
hence, to repair; to mend; to patch up. 
[CoUoq.] 2. To confer the degree of doctor 
upon ; to make a doctor. [Collo<i.]— 3. To 
drug or adulterate, as wine, more particu- 
larly by treating with the compound known 
as 'the doctor.’ (CoUoq. or slang.]— 4. To 
falsify; to cook; as, to doctor an account 
[CoUoq. or slang.] 

Doctor (dok'tdr), v,i. To practise physio. 
Doctorau (dok't6r-al), a. Relating to the 
degree of a doctor. [Rare.] 

* The bed of a sick man is a school, a doctoral chair 
of learning and discipline. Fp. King, 

Doctorally (dok't6r-al-lf),adv. In tlie man- 
ner of a doctor. 

Doctorate (dok't^r-at), n. Degree of a doc- 
tor. 

1 thank you for your congratulations on my advance- 
ment to the doctorate. Bp, Hurd, 

Doctorate (dok’t6r-at), v,t. To make a doc- 
tor of by conferring the degree of doctor; 
to confer the degree of doctor upon. [Rare 
or obsolete.] 

Doctor-flghCdokt^r-flshXti. A name applied 
to the species of fishes belonging to the 
genus Acan thurus,f rom the sharp and glassy, 
lancet-like, movable spines with which they 
are armed on each side of the tail, so that 
they cannot be handled incautiously with 
impunity. All belong to the tropics. Called 
also Surgeon-fish, 

Doctorlyt (dok’t4r-lll, a,. Of, or pertaining 
to, or Uke a learned man; scholarly. Bp. 
HaU, 

DoctOTEllip (dok't4r-ship), n. The degree 
or rank of a doctor; doctorate. 

Doctrcaa, DoctorcM (doktres, dokt4r-es), 
n. A female physician. 

Should you Buy an ague were a fever, the dSw/Mvjr 
would have a shaking nt of laughter. IVhUiock. 

Doctrinaire (dok'trin-&ri), n. [Fr., as if 
from doetHnarius, a hypothetical adjective 
from L.L. dotstrinare^ to teach, from L. doc- 
frina, instruction, learning. See Doctrine.] 
1. The name originally appUed to one of a 
section of RVenen politielfm of moderately 
liberal principles, who occupied a place iu 
the Chambers after the restoration of 1815, 
between the deputies of the centre, who 
always supported ministers^ and the extreme 
left. They maintained the dbotrines atten- I 
dant on the theory of representative govern- > 
ment in a mixed monarchy, eqieciaUy snch 
as that of Britain, but were opposed to 
sudden changes, above all, to such as tended 


to republicanism. They were, in conse- 
quence, much ridiculed and maligned, and 
received the name of dociMnaires as being 
mere theoretloaloonstitution-makers rather 
than practical poUtioians. Hence— 2. Popu- 
larly, one who theorises without a suffi- 
cient regard to practical considerations; a 
political theorist: an Ideologist. 

Doctrinal (dok'trin-al), a, [See DOCTEIEB.] 

1. Pei*taining to doctrine: containing a doo- 
trine or something taught; as, a doclrfnol 
observation. 

The vene naturally alfords us the doctrinal propo- 
sition which shall be our subject. Soedk, 

2. Pertaining to the act or means of teach- 

The word of God serveth no otherwise, than In the 
nature of a doctrinat instrument. Hooker. 

Doctrinal (dok^trin-al), n. Something that 
is a part of doctrine. 

Not such as assent to every word In Scripture, can 
be said in doctrinals to deny Christ. South. 

Doctrlnally (dok^trln-al-li), adv. In the 
fonn of doctrine or Instruction; by way of 
tcacliiug or positive direction. 
Doctrinarian (dok-trin-a'ri-an), n. A doc- 
trinaire; a political theorist. J, U. New^ 
man. 

Doctrlnarlanism (dok-trin-fi^ri-an-izm), n. 
The principles or practices of the Doctrin- 
aires; mere theorizing or speculation, as op- 
posed to practical suggestions. 

Doctrine (dok'trin), n. [L. doctrina, instruc- 
tion, learning, from doceo, to teach.] 1. Tti 
a general sense, whatever is taught; hence, 
a principle or position in any science; what- 
ever is laid down as true by an instructor 
or master; as, the doctrines of the gospel; tlie 
doctrines of Plato. 

And prove their dodrtne orthodox. * * * 

by apostolic blows and knocks. Hudibras. * 
The bold teacher's doctrine sanctified 
By truth shall spread, throughout the world dispersed. 

IVords^lk. 

2. The act of teaching; course of discipline; 
speclflcallv, instruction and confirmation 
in the truths of the gospeL 


I gospeL 

Some to church repair 
■ : there. 


Pope. 


Not for the doctrine, but the music 
8. Learning; knowledge. 

Whom shall he make to understand doctrine I 

Is. xxviii. 9. 

4. The truths of the gospel in general. 

That they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour In all things. Tit. ii. i. 

Document (do’kfi-meni), n. [L. document 
turn, a lesson, a pattern, a proof, from doeeo, 
to teach.] 1. That which is taught; precept; 
instruction; direction; authoritative dogma. 

Learners should not be too much crowded with a 
heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one time. 

tVatts. 

2. ^lore generally, in present usage, written 
instruction, evidence, or proof; any ofttclal 
or authoritative paper containing instruc- 
tions or proof, for information, establish- 
ment of facts, and the like; any printed or 
written paper. 

Document (do'kfi-ment); v,t. l. To fnmirii 
with documents; to furnish with instruc- 
tions and nroofa, or with papers necessary 
to establish facts; as, a ship should be docu- 
mented according to the directions of law. — 
2. To teach; to instruct; to school. [Rare.] 

1 am finely docume$tted by mine own ds^hter. 

Documental (do1cfi-ment-al), a. Pertaining 
to instruction or to documents; consisting 
in or derived from documents; as, doeu- 
menial testimony. 

Documentary (dolcfi-ment-a-ri), a. Per- 
taining to written evidence: consisting in 
documents. * Documentary oridexsee.* Mac- 
aulay, 

Documentation (dolifi-ment-fi^'shon), n. 
Instruction; teaching. Richardson. 

Documentiie (do'kfi-ment lz), v.i. To be 
didactic. Richardson. 

Dod(dod),n. [Oael] A fit of ill-humour or 
sullenness. [Scotch.] 

Your mother should na be egget on in her anger, 
when she happens, poor body, to tak* the dods, now 
and then. Galt, 

Dodd (do4), v.t. [Origin donbtful.] To out 
or lop off, M wool firom « ilMep’i tuL 

Doddart (dod'ArtX n. L The bent ttiek tued 
in plajrtng the game obUed doddart.— 2. A 
game played in a laige level field by two 
partioa headed by two oaptalne, the oblect 
of which ia to fmvo with a bent stick a 
wooden ball to ono ot two bonndariea or 

_goala. 

Doddod (dod'ed)t a. [See Dodp.] Being 
without bonia,aaaheepotoattle. [Sooteb.] 


rate, fltr, fat, fgll; mS, met, hOr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mtfve; tAbo, tnb, bull; oil, pound; U, So. abfme; f, So. Itg. 
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Doddar (dod'dar). n. [The same word as 
Dan. dodder, O. doUer, 8w. dodm— dodder, 
a term of unknown derivation.] The com- 
mon name of the plants of the mnus Cus- 
cuta, a group of slender, branched, twiidng, 
leafless pink or white annual parasites. The 
seeds germinate on the ground, but the 
voung plant speedily attaches itself to its 
host, from which it derives all its nourish- 
ment. Four species are common in Eng- 
land— C eurepcBa, found on nettles and 



Lesser Dodder {Cuscuta HpUhymum), 


vetches; C, Epithyimtm, on furze, thyme, 
and heather; C. ttifolii, on clover; and C. 
EpUinum, on cultivated flax. See Cusouta. 
Dodder (dodder), o.i. [Akin didder, totter. ] 
Tosliake. 'The doddering mast.* Tkonuon. 
Doddered (dodderd), a. Overgrown with 
dodder; covered with supercrescent plants. 
* Rots like a doddered oak.* Thomson. 
Doddle, Doddy (dod^di), n. [See Dodded.] 
A cow without horns. [Scotch. ] 

Doddy (dod^i), a. [See Don.] Ill-natured; 
snappish. [Scotch.] 


1 fancy dogs are like men. . . . Colley is as tioddy 
and craSbit to Watty as if he was its adversary. 

Dodecagon (dd-de1ca-gon), n. [Or. dOdeka, 
twelve, and gOnia, an angle.] A regular 
flgure or polygon, consisting of twelve equal 
sides and anglea 


Dodecagyn (dC-delca-Jin), n, [Or. d6deka, 
twelve, and gynf , a female.] In hot a plant 
having twelve styles. 

Dodeesgsmla (d6-de1ca-Ji"nl-a), n. pL The 
mime given by Linnieus to the orders which 
in his system have twelve styles. 

Dodeoagsmlan. Dodeoagynous (dc-deica- 
irni-an, dO-de-ka']in-us), a. In bot having 
twelve stylea 

Dodecahedral (dd-delca-hS'^dral), a. Per- 
taining to a dodecahedron; consisting of 
twelve equal aideB.— Dodecahedral corun- 
dum, a mineral, the spinelle and pleo- 
naste of Uaiiy; there are two varieties, the 
ceylanite and spinel ruby . — DodecahedreU 
garnet, a species of garnet containing ten 
sub-species or varieties, amongst which is 
the common garnet, or brown and green 
variety.-’-Dodecahedral mercury, a mixture 
of mercury and silver in which, the former 
is to the latter in the proportion of three 
to one nearly. It is called also native 
amalgam, and is found in quicksUver mines 
together with cinnabar. 

Dodecahedron (dC-de'ka-hd''dron), n. [Or. 
dddeke, twelve, and hedra, a base.] A regu- 
lar solid contained under twelve equal and 
regular pentagons, or having twelve equal 
bases. 


Dodeoander(dd-de-kanM6r),n. [Gr.dfldeto. 
twelve, and anir, a male.] In hot a plant 
having twelve stamens; one of the class 
Dodecandria. 

Dodecandria(dO-de-kan'dri-a),n.pf. ALin- 



DodscMidria.--Coinmon Houtslesk. 

nnan class of plants having twelve stamens, 
or any number from twelve to nineteen 


Inclusive, provided they do not adhere by 
their fllainents. 

PodecandilMi, Dodecandrous (de-de- 
kan'dri-an, dd-de-kan'drus), a. Pertaining 
to the plants or class of plants that have 
from twelve to nineteen me stamens. 

bot. ha^n^^olvo ^tals; Saving a^^rolla 
consisting of twelve parts. 

Dodecaetyle (dd-delca-stlix n. [Or. dddeka, 
and etyhe, a column.] In arch, a portico 
having twelve columns in front. 
Dodecaeyllalde (dd-de'ka-sil-la-bix n. [Or. 
dodeka, twelve, and syllable (wliich 8e6>] 
A word of twelve syllables. 
Dodccatemorion 0d-deaui-te-md''ri-on), n. 
[Or. dodekatoe, twelfth, and morion, part] 
A twelfth part. [Rare.] 

Dodecatemory (dd-do'kat-em'Wl), n. A 
denomination sometimes given to each of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. [Obsolete 
or rare. 1 

Bodge (doj), v.i. pret & pp. dodged; ppr. 
dodging. [£tym. doubtful, but jirobably 
connected with dude, to stoop or bend down 
the head, G. dueken, to bow, to stoop. It Is 
sometimes regarded as amodifled form of the 
verb dog, with which the meaning partly cor- 
responds.] l.Tostartsuddenlyaslde; toshift 
place by a sudden start — 2.To follow the foot- 
steps of a person, or walk along with him ; 
to accompany or bo on the same road with a 
person, but so as to escape Ills observktion. 


For he had any time this ten years full, 

Dpdg^d with him between Cambridge and the Bull. 

jyiitoH. 

3. To play tricks; to be evasive; to play fast 
and loose; to raise expectations and disap- 
point tliem; to quibble. [Colloq.] 

I must do<^ 

And palter in the shifts of lowness. ShaJk. 


You know niv passion for Martha, and wh«it a 
dance she has led me; she dodged with me above 
thirty years. Addison. 


Do(^ (doJ), v.L 1. To evade by a sudden 
shift of place ; to escape by starting aside; 
as, to dodge a blow. 


It seemed next worth while 
To dod^ the sharp sword set against my life. 

£. B. Browning. 

2. To pursue by rapid movements in varying 
directions. 

A speck, a mbt, a shape, I wist. 

It neared, and neared and neared. 

As if it dodged a water-sprite. 

And plunged and tacked and veered. Coleridge. 
8. To practise mean tricks upon; to play 
fast and loose with; to baffle by lAifts and 
pretexts; to overreach by tricl^ knavery. 
LFamillor.] 


He dodged me with a long and loose account. » 

Tennyson. 

Dodge (doj), n. A trick; an artiflee; an eva- 
sion. [Colloq.] 


r good living, have many 
r improve their banquet. 


Some, who have a taste for i 
harmless arts, by which they improve their banquet, 
and innocent dodges, if we may l>e permitted to u.se 
an excellent phrase that has become vernacular since 
the appearance of the last dictionaries. 

Thackeray. 

n. One who dodges or 
iO practises artful shifts or 
the artful dodger.* Dickens. 


• (doJ'Ar), 
evades; one who 
dodges: as, 


or a cruel 


' A scurvy haggler, a lousy 
extortioner.' Cotgrave. 

Dodgery (doj'6-ri), n. Trickery; a trick 


When he had put this dod^tty upon those that 
'for the vacancy, it was a feast of laughter to 

Bp. Ifacket. 


Dodlnate, DodipoU (dod'i p&t. dod'i pdix 
n. A stupid person; a thick-head. 

Some will say, our curate is naught, an ass-head, 
a dodipoll. Latimer. 


DodkilL Doikln (dodicin, dotidn), n. [D. 
duilkin, a dim. of duU, a doit See Doit.] 
A little doit; a small coin, the eighth part 
of a stiver. 'She’s not worth a dodkin.* 
Skelton. 


Dodnuui (dod'man), fi. 1. An animal that 
casta its shell like the lobster and crab. 
JBUcon.— 2. A shell-snail. 


Dodo(d<FdOXn. fPff.doudo. silly.] An extinct 
genus of birds (Didus), assigned lo the order 
Columb«, and constituting a new family, 
Didid». One roecies (D. inMCuf) was abun- 
dant in the Mauritius on its discovery in 
1606, and it is from its bones, which have 
been found in the fluviatlle detritus of that 
Island, aa well as from old picturea and de- 
acriptiona, that our knowledge of the ani- 
mal is derived. It was a maaatve clumsy 
bird, larger than a swan, covered with down 
instead of feathers, with short extremely 
strong lega, and wings and tail so abort as 
to be uaelm for flight Its extinction was 
due to its organisation not being adapted 


to the new conditions which colonization 
and cultivation Introduced. Other apecles 



Dodo, from a painting In the Belvedere, Vienna. 


existed in Rodriquez, and possibly in Bour- 
bon. 

Dodrans (dd'dranz), n. [L., for dequadrans 
(lit less one-fourth), three-fourths— de, and 
quadrans, a fourth part, from qwUuor, 
^our.] A Roman measure equal to^ about 
Inches, being the space between the end 
iumb and little finger when both 
It is about equal to the 


9 

of the 


are fully extended. 
oalm. 

iodrom (dod'rum), n. A whim; a crotchet 
Scotch.] 'Ne’er fash your head wi’ your 
ather’s dodrunw.* Oalt 
Doe (dO), n. [A. Sax. dd, dama, along with 
Dan. daa, G. dam in Damhirsch, DamXtder, 
derived from L. dama, a fallow-deer; con- 
nected with Skr. dam, to tame: the primi- 
tive meaning being the docile or timid 
animal.] The female of buck; the female 
of the fallow-deer, the goat, the sheep, the 
hare, and the rabbit. 

Doe t (do), n. A feat See Do. 

Doe (db), v.t. or i. for do. 

Doer (ub'dr), n. [From do.] 1. One who 
does; one who performs or executes; an 
actor: an agent 'Talkers are no g^eat 
doers.^ Shak.^2. One who performs what 
is required; one who observes, keeps, or 
obeys in practice. 

The doers of the law shall be Justified. Rom. il. ij. 


3. In Scots law, an agent or attorney. 

Does (duz), the third person of the verb do, 
indicative mood, present tense, weakened 
and contracted from doeth. 

Doeaklll (ddWn), n. 1. The skin of a doe. 
2. A compact twilled woollen cloth. 

Doff (dof), v.t. [Contr. for do-o/: Comp. don.] 
1. To put off, as dress. 


And made us doff our easy robes of peace. Shak. 

2. To strip or divest ' Heaven’s king who 
doffs himself our flesh to wear.’ Crashaw.— 

3. To put off; to shift off, with a view to 
delay. 

Every day thou dojffst me with some device. Shak. 


Doff(doO» V.i. To divest one's self of some- 
thing, as a garment; to bare the head out 
of respect or friendship; to make a salute 
by lifting the hat or head-covering. [Rare.] 

And feeding high, and living soft, 

Grew plump and able-bodied ; 

Until the grave churchwarden doffd. 

The parson smirk'd and nodded. Tennyson. 

Dofibr (doF^r), n. He who or that which 
doffs; speciflcally, a revolving cylinder in 
a cording-machine, which daffs or strips off 
the cotton from the cards. 

Dos (dog), n. [This word does not occur in 
English till after the A. Sax. period (ab.l220), 
and its history is doubtful. It is the same 
word as D. dog, Dan. dogge, Sw. dogg, all ap- 
plied to large dogs of the mastiff or bull-dog 
kind. Hound (A. Sax. kund) was originally the 
English word for dog.] 1. A quadruped of 
the genus Canis (C. familiaris). The origin 
of tne dog is a question most difilcuU of 
solution. Some think the breed is derived 
from the wolf, others affirm it to be a 
familiarized Jackal; all agree that no trace 
of it is to be found in a primitive state, 
the dhole of India and dingo of Australia 
being wild descendants from domesticated 
ancestors. A satisfactory classiflcation of the 
different kinds of dogs has not yet been ar- 
rived at, what some naturalists regard as 
types being regarded by others as mere mon- 
grels. Colons Hamilton Smith groups the 
domestio dog into six sections— (1) the too(f- 
dogs, Incluoing the Siberian, E^uimaux, 
Newfoundland, sheep, GreatSt Bernard,^. ; 
(2) watch and oatUe dogs, including the Ger- 
man boar-hound, Danish dog, dog of the 
North American Indians^ Ac . ; (8) the grey- 
hounds, aa the different kinds of greyhound. 


oh, ekain; 6h, So. lock; g, go; J, Job; h, Vr. ton; ng, aing; VH, Cken; th, tkin; w, teig; wh, tckJg; zh, azure.-- See KST. 
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Irish hound, lurcher, Ef^yptlan street dog, 
Ac, ; (4) the hounds, os the bloodhound, stag- 
hound, foxhound, harrier, lieagle, pointer, 
setter, spaniel, springer, cocker, Blenheim 
dog. i^odle, Ac. ; (5) the curs, including tlie 
terrier and its allies; (6) the unastiffs, includ 
Ing the different kinds of mastiffs, bull 
dog, pug-dog, Ac. In systematic zoology 
the wolf and fox are included under the 
general designation Can is. — 2. A term of 
reproach or contempt given to a man; a 
mean, worthless fellow. 

What men have I f Do^st Cowards! Shtik. 

8. A gay young man; a buck. ‘I love the 
young dogs of this age.* Johnson, — 4. A 
name given to two constellations in the 
southern hemisphere, Canis Major and 
Canis Minor, or the Greater Dog and the 
Lesser Dug.— 5. A name applied to several 
devices, tools, pieces of machinery, Ac., 
generally iron, which have some peculiarity, 
as a curved neck, Ac., suggesting an analo- 
gous quality of a dog; as, (a) a kind of trestle 
to lay wood upon In a fire-place; an and- 
iron; (b) the hammer of a firelock or pistol, 
called also the Dog^kead; (c) a sort of iron 
hook or bar, with one or more sharp fangs 
or claws at one end, for fastening into a 
piece of wood or other heavy article, for the 
purpose of dragging or raising it by means 
of a rope fastened to it; (d) an iron with 
fangs for fastening a log'in a saw-pit or on 
the carriage of a saw-mill; (e) any portion 
of a machine acting as a claw or clutch, as 
the carrier of a lathe, or an adjustable stop 
to change tlie motion of a machine tool. — 
Dog is often used in composition for male; 
as, dog-fox, dog-otter, Ac. ; as also to denote 
meanness, degeneracy, or worthlessness; as, 
d<^-Latin, dog-rose. — To give or throw to the 
dogs, to throw away as useless. 

Throw physic to the dojps. Til none of It Shah. 
—To go to the dogs, to be ruined.— in 
the manger, a cfiurlish fellow who will 
neither use a tiling himself nor let another 
use it. 

Dog (dog), v.t. pret. A pp. dogqed; ppr. dog- 
ging. To hunt; to follow insidiously or in- 
defatigably; to follow close; to urge; to 
worry with Importunity. 

I have been pursued, doi'god, and waylaid. Po^. 

Dogal (dog^al), a. IL.L. dogalis, for ducalis. 
See Dogk.] Belonging or pertaining to a 
doge. [Rjure. ] 

Dogana (do-gk'nil}, n. [It.j A custom-house. 
Dog-ape (dog^ap), n. A male ape. 

If ever 1 thank a man. 111 thank you; but that 
they call compliment is like the encounter of two 
dog^-aper, Shah, 

Dogate (dOg^at), n. [See Doge.] The office 
or dignity of a flogc. 

Dogbane (dogOiah), n. Dog's-bane (which 
see). 

Dog-bee (doglie). n. l. A drone or male bcc. 

2. A fly troublesome to dogs. 

Dogbeit (dog'bclt), n. A term used In some 
coal-mines for a strong broad piece of 
leather round the waist, to which a chain 
Is attached, passing between the legs of the 
men drawing the dans or sledges in the 
low worka 

Dogberrjr (dogl)e-ri). n. The berry of the 
dogwood {Comus sangutnea). 
Dogberry-tree (dog'be-ri-trc), n. The dog- 
wood (which see). 

Dog-bolt (dogbolt), n. [A corruption of 
A. Sax. doigbote—dolg, a wound, and bote, 
recompense ; hence, a pettifogger who first 
provoked an assault and then sued for da- 
mages therefor.] A common old English 
term expressing supreme contempt. 

O, y« dog‘boltsl 

That fear no hell but Dunkirk. Boau, Pr Fi. 

In hh rei>ly he doth nothing but quarrel, like a 
dog-Mt lawyer. Folke. 

Dog-brler (dog'brl-Ar), n. A brier; the dog- 
rose, or Kwa canina. 

Dog-eabbflNgO (dc^kab-b&j). See Doa's- 

OABBAGE. 

Dog-oart (dog^cart), n. A carriage with 
a Dox for holding sportsmen's dogs ; a 
sort of double-seated ^g for four persons, 
those before and those behind sitting back 
to back; it Is usually furnished with a boot 
for holding .dogs. 

Dogdieap (dogchdp), a, [Perhaps lit. cheap 
or worthless as a dog; comp, ds^tlred, dog- 
trick. Skeat regards dog assSw. dog, very. ] 
Very cheap; in little estimation. 

Good store of harlots, say you, and deg-rhoaff 


Dogrilay (dog^da), n. One of the days when 
Sirius or the dog-star rises and sets with the 
sun. The dog-dayt last for forty days 
twenty before and twenty after the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, beginning on the 8d of July 
and ending on the llth of August 

Dogdraw (dog'dra), In English forest 
law, an apprehension of an offender against 
the venison in the forest when he is found 
drawing after the deer by the scent of a 
hound led by the hand, especially after a 
deer which he had wounded with cross or 
long bow. 

Doge (ddj), n. [It : L. dua; E. duke, from 
L. duco, to lead.] The chief magistrate of 
the republics of Venice and Genoa. The 
first Doge of Venice was Anafeste (PaoluccloX 
created e07; the first Doge of Genoa, Simon 
Boccanera, elected 1839. In both cities the 


n, Sullenness; 


DofgedneM^o 

Thera was a chnrllsh sad tmusual look about 
Rigby. It was as If malignant, and yet at the seme 
time a little frlghteaed, he had screwed himseirinto 
doggsdnsss, ' DisresU, 

a codfish, and boot, a hoi 




Doge of Venice.— Vecellio. 

office disappeared in 1797, when the repub- 
lican form of government was abolished by 
the French. 

But if the peers have ceased to be magnificos, may 
it not also happen that the sovereign cease to 
be a doge $ Ihsraeti. 

Dog-eared (dog^ard), a. An epithet applied 
to a book having the comers of the leaves 
turned down. 'Statute books before un- 
opened, not dog-eared.* Lord Mamfleld. 
Dogeate (doj'atx n. same as Dogate. 
Dog-fiancaer (dog'fan-si-er), n. One who 
has a taste for dogs and who keeps them for 
sale. 

Dog-flsll (dog-fish), n, A name given to 
several species of shark, as the spotted shark 
or greater dog-fish, the picked dog-fish, Ac. 
Tliey are arranged by Cuvier under his sub- 
genus Scyllium. The rough skin of one of 
the species of spotted dog-fish (SeyUium 
eatnlus), the large-spotted dog-flui. Is used 
by joiners and other artificers in polishiim 
various substances, particularly wood. S. 
canietUa is the largest of the two most com- 
mon species; In length it is from 8 to 5 feet. 
It Is blackish-brown in colour, marked with 
numerous small dark spota Both species 



The nearest to the Clueronean in virtue and wis- 
dom is Trajan, who holds all the gods dog-e A n^^ 


Small-spotted Dog-fish {ScyUium cantsuia), 

are used for food in Orkney. The common 
or picked dog-fish belongs to the genus 
Acanthias (A. wlgarie). 

Dog-flslier (dog'flah-fir}, n. The dog-fish 
(which see> 

The dog-Jfsher Is good against the falling sickness. 

iM.WaUon, 

Dog-fly (dog'fll), n. A voracious biting fly, 
common among woods and bushes and very 
troublesome todogs. Itsomewhat resembles 
the black fly which infests cattle. 

DpS-ftwW logToks), n. 1. The male of the 
fox.— 2. A name given to certain small bur- 
rowing animals of the dog family (Oanidai), 
allledto the oon»k. They inhamt the warn 
parts of Asia and Africa. 

Donofl o. Sullen; sour; morose; 

surly; severe; obstifiate. 

Doth war bristle his angry crest. 

And snarletb In the gentle eyes ot peace. Shak. 

Doigodly(dog'ed-li),a<le. SnlleDly;gloomily; 
sourly; morosely; severely; obstinately. 


Dutch Dogger.— From sketch by Capt. May. 

vessel used in the German Ocean, particu- 
larly in the cod and herring fishertea It is 
equipped with two masts, a main-mast and 
a mizzen-mast, somewhat resembling a 
ketch. 

Dogger (dog'gfir), n. A sort of stone found 
in the mines with tho true alum-rock, con- 
sisting chiefly of silica and iron, but con- 
taining some alum. 

Doggerel (dog^g6r-el), a. [Possibly* freftn* 
dmj7\ An epithet ori^nally given to a kind 
of loose, irregular measure in burlesque 
poetry, like that of Hudibras, but now more 
generally applied to mean verses, defective 
alike in sense and rhythm. 

Two fools that . . . 

Shall live in spite of their own dogg'rel rhymes. 

Dryden, 

Doggerel (dog'ger-el), n. l. Originally, bpr- 
lemiue poetry, generally in irregular mea- 
sure. * Doggerel like that of Hudibras.' 
Addimm.—% Mean, worthless, contemptible 
verses, defective in sense, rhythm, and 
rhyme. 

The rhyming puffs of blacking, cosmetics, and 
quack meciiclnes are well-known specimens ot dog- 
gerei, which only the ignorant class s^le^^Hs e tt y . 

Doggerellst (dog^g^r-el-ist), n. A writer ot 
doggerel. [Rare.] 

The greatest modem deggereiist was John Wolcot, 
better known as Peter Pindar, whose satirical and 
scurrilous verses fill several volumes. IV, Chambers. 

Doggerman (dog'gfir-man), n. A sailor be- 
longing to a dogger. 

Doggery (dog'gfir-iX n. Anything of a mean 
or worthless quality; quackery. Carlyle. 
Dogget (dog'et), n. A docket (which see). 
Doggish (dogfish), a. Like a dog; churlish; 
yowling; snapplsli; brutal. 

DoggiBlmeM (dog'lsh-nes), n. The quality 
ofoelng doggish. 

Dog-graie (dc^grasX n. [Supposed to be 
eaten by dqgs.f eantntitn, a grass 

common In w'oods, banka, and waste phMea 
It has a fibrous root, and slender stems 
from 1 to 8 feet high, and the leaves bright 
green. 

Doggrel (dog'rel), a. and n. Same as Dog- 
gerel. 

lK)g-head (doglied), n. Part of the lock of 
a gun; the hammer which atrikee the per- 
cussion cap. [Scotch.] 

Dog-headed (doglied-edx a. A teim applied 
to apes of the genus Cynocephalus. 
Dog-nearted (dogOiUrt-ed), a. Cmel; piti- 
less; malicious. *His CLeer's) dog-hearUd 
daughters.* Shah. 

Doghole (dog^Ol), n. A place fit only for 
dogs; a vile, mean habitaUoii. 

Prance is a doghole, and it no more merits the 
tread of a man's loot Shah, 

Dog-hook (dog*hfik), n. A strong hook or 
wrench used for separating Iron boring- 

TOdl. 

Dog-Latm (dogHa-tlnk n. Barbarous Latin. 
Dq^leabh, DM-leech (dog'isohx n. One 
wno cures the aiseaees or doga 


upper I 

gediyto^ Bosweur Tfie popular name of a plenty Pemdi 


F&te, far, fat, fall; me, met, hfir; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; * tfibe, tub, bull; oUt pound; fl. Bo abune; y. Bo. fep. 
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DOKE 


«cm<na,iiat.orderLicliene8. Itisaproitrate 
membranaceous leaf of Irreffular shape, 
brownlah-mMa or, grayish colour, whitish 
and sponmose below. It is very common on 



DOf-lOUSe (dofl^ousX ti. HcmotopinuBpUi- 
rasitic insect of an ashy flesh col- 


ferus, a parasii 
our which infests dogs. 
Dogly t (dogli), a. like 
Dogina (do^ma), tk [Gr. 


a dog: churlish, 
dopma, that which 
seems true to one, ah opinion, from dokeO, 
to think.] A settled opinion; a principle. 


op] 

maxim, or tenet; a prin^le or doctrine 


proj|)ounded for recepfion without sufficient 


evidence; an opinion or doctrine received 
on authority, as opposed to one obtained 
from experience or demonstration. *The 
infallibility d(^a.' Sat Rev, 

It was before he had attained his twentieth year 
that he (Descartes) threw up the {ifijgyptasYic had been 
taiif^lit by the Jesuits at La Fieche, and determined 
by the simple enero^ of his own mind to create a 
new philosophy. y. D. MoreU. 

Dog-mad (dog'mad), a. Mad as a dog some- 
times is. Swift, 

Dogmatic, Dogmatical (dog-mat'ik, dog- 
inat'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a dogma or 
to settled opinion.— ^2. Positive; magisterial; 
asserting or disposed to assert witn autho- 
rity or with overbearing and arrogance; 
arrogant; overbearing in asserting and main- 
taining opinions: applied to persons; as, a 
dogmatic schoolman or philosopher. 

One of these authors is so ifrave, sententious, 
maticai a rogue, that there is no enduring him. 

Swift, 

. S.,rositlve; asserted with authority; autho- 
• ritative; as, a dognnatieal opinion. 

Critics write in a positive doj^matfe way, without 
cither language, genius, or imagination. Sftetator, 

— Magisterial^ Dogmatic^ Arrogant, 8ee 
under Maoistbrial.— Syn. Positive, confi- 
dent, magisterial, authoritative, dictatorial, 
arrogant. 

Dogmatic (dog-mat'ik), n. One of a sect of 
ancient physicians, called also Dogmatists, 
In contradistinction to Mmpiries ana Method^ 
ists. See DoOHATIST, n. 

Dogmatically (dog-mat^ik-aMi), adv. Posi- 
tively; in a ma^sterial manner; arrogantly. 
Dogmatlcalness (dog-mat'ik-al-ncs), n, 
1'he ixuaiity of being dogmatical ; positive- 
noss. 

Dogmatics (dog-matlks), n. The science 
wnich treats of the arrangement and state- 
ment of Christian doctrine; doctrinal theo- 
logy. 

Dogmatism (dog'mat-ixm), n. The quality 
of being dogmatic; positive assertion; arro- 
gance; positiveness in opinion. * The self- 
importance of his demeanour and the dog- 
matism of his conversation.' Sir W, Scott 

Dogmatism is the maturity of puppyism. 

DoHgtas ytrrold. 

Dogmatist (dog^mat-lst), n. 1. A positive 
assertor; a magisterial teacher; a bold or 
arrogant advancer of principles— 2. One of 
a sect of ancient physicians founded by Hip- 
pocrates, who based their practice on con- 
clusions or opinions drawn from certain 
theoretical inferenoei^ which they consi- 
dered might be logically defended or proved. 
DoglWtisa (dog'mat-izi v,i. pret A pp. dog- 
matized; ppr. dogmatizing. To asseit posi- 


tively; to teach with .bold and undue 'con- 
fidence; to advance with arrogance. * Prompt 
to impose, and fond to dogfnatize,^ Pope, 
Dogmatlia (dog'mat-lzX v,t. To assert or 
deliver as a dogma. 


Dogmatlser (dog'mat-lz-drX n. One who 
dogmatizes; a bold assertor; a magisterial 
teacher. 

Dolfmatoxy t (dog'ma-to-ri). a. Dogmatical 
Dog-parsley (dog'pSrs-li), n. [Parsley for a 
dog, i,e, worthless parsley.] JBtkusa Cuna- 
pinm, or fool's parsley, a common British 
weed in cultivated grounds, nat order Um- 
bellifeno. It has a nauseous odour, thrloe- 
pinnate loaves and small irregular white 
flowers, and Is a virulent poison. 

Dog-rose (dog^rfis), n. The Rosa eanina, or 
wild brier, nat order Bosacen. It is a com- 
mon British plant, growing in thickets and 
hedges. The fruit » known as the hip. 
Dog’s-bane (dogzliftnX n. [Because the 
plant was thought to be poisonous to dogs.] 
The popular name of Apaeynumandrosesm^ 
folium. The dog's-bane Is milky; the root 


is intensely bitter and nauseous, and is em- 

{ iloved in America instead of ipecacuanha, 
t is found in North America from Canada 
to Carolina See Apocynux. 

bbago. Dog-oabbage (dogzicab 
doglcab-bu), n. Thelygonum Cyno- 
erambe, a smooth succulent herb, nat order 
ChenopodiacesB. found in the south of 
Europe. Though it is slightly acrid and 
purgative it is sometimes used as a pot herb. 
Dog*8-ear (dogz^dr), n. The comer of a leaf 
In a book turned down like a dog's ear. 
Dog*8-ear (dogz'6rX v,t To turn down in 
dog's ears, as the leaves in a book. 
Dog'g-fexmel (dogz'fen-nel), n. A plant or 
weed, found in cultivated fields (ArUhemis 
CotfUa), called also Stinking May -weed, 
with acrid, emetic properties. It derives its 
name of dog’s-fennel from some resemblance 
of its leaf to fennel and from its bad smell. 
Dog’s-grass (dogz'grasX n. Same as Dog- 
grass, 

Dogsbip (dog'ship). n. Curship; the quality 
or IndividuaUty of a dog. 

Dog-sbore (dog'shorX n. Naut one of the 
pieces of timber used to prevent a vessel 
from starting while the keel blocks ai*e in 
the act of being taken out, preparatory to 
launching. 

Dog-Sick (dog'sik). a. Sick as a dog that 
has eaten till compelled to vomit. 

Dogskin (dog'skinX a. Made of the skin of 
a dog. Tatler. 

Dog-sleep (dog'slfip), n. Pretended sleep. 
*what tne common people call dog-sleep,* 
Addison, 

Dog’s-meat (dogz’met), n. Refuse; offal; 
meat for dogs. 

Dog’s-mercory (dogz'mdr-kfi-ri), n. The 
common name of Mercurialis perennis, nat. 
order Kuphorbiacett, a herb common in 
woods and roadsides. 

Dog'S-nose (dogz’nOz). n, A mixture of gin 
and beer, so ciulod irom being cold like a 
dog's nose (?). 


and membling a dc^'s tooth. 

MdMye-iooth, 


• Dog^s-nose, which is, I believe, a mixture of ^iti 
and beer.' ' So it is,' said an old lady. Dickens, 

Dog’S-rue (dogr/ro). n. A plant, Serophu- 
ktria eanina, a species of fig-wort found on 
the Continent, but not a native of BHtain. 
Dog’s-tail Grass (dogz'ial gras), n. The 
popular name of the species of Cynosurus, 
;enu8 of grasses found in temperate couii- 
ies in the northern hemisphere. The 
common species (C. erisUitui) is a perennial 
grass with a tufted stoluniferous root, a stem 
1 to 2 feet high, slightly hairy leaves, and a 
linear one-sided spike. See Cynosurus. 
Dog-star (dog'stkrX n, Sirius, a star of the* 
first magnitude, whoso rising and setting 
with the sun gives name to the dog-days. 
Dog-stone (dog'stdn), n, A rough or shaped 
_stone imported for a millstone. 

" n. A plant, fool- 



igz'tung),n. A plant, Q/tio- 
Oiound B-tongue), so called 


iossum ^cinaU 
Irom its soft leaf. 

D^S-tOOth (dogzmh), 

a dogtooth (which seel. 

Dog’S-tOOtb dogz'tbth), a. In arch, a term 
applied, with no very apparent reason, to 


, n. A canine tooth; 






Dog's-tooth Moulding. 

an ornament or moulding characteristic of 
the early English style of Gothic architec- 
ture. 

D^s-tootb 8par (dogzmh spur), n. A 
name given to a vanety of calcite, from a 
fancied resemblance the pyramidal form of 
its crystals suggests to the canine teeth. 
Dog’s-tooth Violet, Dog’s-tooth Grass 
(dogz’tOth vl-O-let, dogz'toth grasX n. Ery- 
mronium dens eanis, s nearly stemless 
bulbous plant, with two smooth leaves gen- 
erally spotted with purple; the scape bears 
one large, nodding, illy-like, purple flower. 
It is a native of Southern Europe, and is an 
oniament of our gardens. 

Dog-tft^ (dog^tlraX a. Quite tired. *Dcg- 
tired of sitting tongue-tied.’ 


It Is called 

also Canme-tooth ana 
Dog-tooth (dog-tbth), a, 
tooth, a, 

Dog-tribk (dog'trik), n, A currish trick; 
brutal treatment; an ill-natured practical 
loke. 


Hughes, 



Same as Dog's- 


j-trot (dog^trot), n. A gentle trot like 
that of a dog. 

Dog-YElie (ao^vftn), n. ATauf; a small vane, 
composed of thread, cork, and feathers or 
buntine, placed on the weather gunwale of 
a vessel to show the direction of the wind. 
Dog-watch (dog'woch), n. Naut a watch 
of two hours, arranged so as to make an even 
number of watches (7 instead of 0) through- 
out tlie 24 hours; and so to alter the watches 
kept from day to day by each portion of the 
crew, otherwise the same waten would stand 
during the same hours for the whole voyage; 
Watch - ‘ ^ 


8 to 12 night A, 12 to 4 hioniing B, 
4 to 8 morning A, 8 to 12 morning B, 12 to 
4 morning A, 4 to 6 morning B d^, 0 to 8 
morning A dog, 8 to 12 momnig B. 

Dogweary (dog'wd-ri), a. Quite tired; much 
fatigued. 

I have watched so lonf; that I'm dogweary, Shak, 

Dog-Wheat (dog'whctXn. Dog-grass (which 
see). 


Dogwood (dog'wud), n. A common name 
of the genus Comus, but specifically applied 
to C. sdnguinea. It is a common shrub In 
copses and hedges in England; the small 
cream -white flowers are borne in dense 
roundish clusters. The branchletsand leaves 
become red in autumn. The wood is used for 
skewers, and for charcoal for gunpowder. 
The C. mascula (the coniel-tree) hears a 
berry often used for culinary purposes. See 
Cornel and Cornus. 

Dogwood -tree (dog'wud-tre), n. l. The 
dogwood.- 2. The Pisddia Erythrina, a 

f apilionaceouB tree growing in the West 
ndies. 

Dohl, n. A kind of foreign pulse resembling 
dried pease. 

Doily (doHI), n. [Said to be named from the 
flm maker, Mr. Doytey, *a very respectable 
warehouseman, whose family had resided in 
the great old house next to Hpdsoll's the 
banker's from the time of Queen Anne.’ 
Nates and (^ries. But it is fulfr as pro- 
bable that £he name is a modification of the 
Dutch dwaeUt, a towel, and was introduced 
along with the article from Holland.] 1. A 
BpeefoB of woollen stuff. —2. A small orna- 
mental napkin, used at table to put glasses 
on during dessert. 

Doings (dii'ingz), fi. pL 1 . Things done ; trans- 
actions; feats; actions, good or bad. ' The 
long fantastic night with all its doings* 
Tennyson,- ^, Behaviour; conduct 

Yet have I found thy works ungodly, and tby 
doings vile and abominable. Bate. 

3. Dispensations. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to 
wade far into the doutgs of the Most High. Hooker. 

4. Stir; bustle; tumult 
Doit (doitX n. [D. duU, the origin of which is 
doubtful. Mahn derives it from Fr. d'huit, of 
eight as the eighth part of a stiver or penny; 
Wedgwood, raUier improbably, from Venet. 
daoto, a piece of eight soldi {da oto soldi) J 
l.The ancient Scottish penny piece, of which 
twelve were equal to a penny sterling.-— 
2. A small Dutch copper coin, being the 
eighth part of a stiver, in value half a far- 



Doit, from British Museum. 

thing. — S. Any small piece of money. * The 
beggarly last doit* Cowper,-A. A trifle; as, 
1 care not a doit. 

Doited (doit^ed). a. Turned to dotage; 
stupid; confused. [Scotch.] 

Thou clears the head o' doited lear. 

Thou cheers the heart o' drooping care. Bnrns, 

Doitkin (doitIdnX n. [Dim. of doit ] A very 
small coin. 

DokOat ft A duck. Chaucer. 


ch, eAaln; th. Sc. loc/i; g, go; 
VoL. II. 


], job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Dokimastlo (do-ki-masHik), a. Same aa 
Doeimantic, 

DokmAllt Dokma (dok^me, dok^maX vi. 

[Faraee, lit. tower of silence.] A Parsee 







Doknich, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

receptacle for dead bodies, consisting of a 
low round tow^er built of large stones, on 
the grated top of which the bodies of de- 
ceased persons are exposed till they drop 
through the gating into the body of the 
tower. Similar structures are scattered 
aliout the hills which surround Lake Titi- 
caca in Feni. 

Dolabella (dol-a-belMa), n. [L., a Uttle 
hatchet.] A genus of tectibranchiate mol- 
luscs, closely allied to the sea-hares (Aplysia). 
The species are found In the Mediterranean 
and the eastern seas, and are so named from 
their shell being in shape like a little hatchet; 
it is quite concealed by the animal. 

Dolabra» Dol&bre (do-l&b'ra, do-la^r), n. 
[L, from do/o, to chip, to hew.] A vaiiety 




Pontifical Dolahrx.— P'roin Hope's Castumes. 

of celt resembling a chisel or hatchet. Dola- 
bne were used by the Roman soldiers for 
making entrenchments and destroying for- 
tifications Others of a more ornate form 
were employed bv the pontiflces In slaugh- 
tering their sacrificial victims, and others 
again of various shapes were used for lop- 
ping off the branches of vines, ^c. 

Dolabrlform(do-la'bri-fonn),a. IL. dolabra, 
an axe, and fonna, form.] Having the form 



an axe, and fonna, form.] Having the form 

of an axe or 

hatchet, (alln 

hot. applied to 

certain fleshy 

leaves, which 

are straight at 

the front, ta- s. 

g er at the 
ase, com- ^ - * 
pressed, dila- Dolabriform f .caf of Mesemhrjh 
ted, rounded, anthimum dolabr\f 0 mu, 
and thinned 

away at the upper end at the back, (b) In 
ztifA. applied to the foot of certain bivalves. 
Dolce. Dolcemente (doPcha, doi-ch&- 
men'tk). fit.] In miiiric, an instruction to 
the iierformer that the music is to be exe- 
cuted softly and sweetly. 

Doldmme (doPdrumz), n. pi 1. Naut the 
parts of the ocean near the equator that 
abound in calms, sciualls, and light baffling 
winds; the borse-latitudes. 

This region of vari.'ihia rvincls extends as far at 
4* W. Ion., and the names by which it is known arc: 
Region of liquatorial Calms, Region of Variable 
Camis, Region of Variable Winds and Calms, Region 
of Constant Precipitation, Doldrums, or Rains of 
earlier navigators. ^ Young 

ff. Low spirits; the dumps; as, he's in the 
doldrums, [Collori, ] 

Dole (dol). n. [See Dual, n.] 1. 1 The act of 
dealing or distributing; as, the power of 
dole and donative. 

It was your presurmise 

That In the dots of blows your son might drop. Shmk, 


I 2. That which is dealt or distributed; a 
part, sliare, or portion; lot; fortune, 
if It be my luck, so; If not, happy man be his do^, 

\ SkaJb. 

8. That which is given in charity; gratuity. 

Let me . . . 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dots 
To poor sick people. Tetinyson, 

4. t Boundary; a landmark. 

Accursed be he . . . who removeth his neighbour's 
doles or marks. Homilies, 

5. A void space loft in tillage; a part or por- 
tion of a meadow where several persons 
have shares. 

Dole (dol), v.t prot ds pp. doled; ppr. doling. 
To deal; to distribute. 

The supercilious condescension with which even 
his reputra friends doled out their praises to him. 

De Quincty , » 

Dole (dolX n. [L dolve, wile, deceit.] In 
Seote law, a term for malevolent intention, 
and an essential ingredient to constitute an 
action criminal 

Dole (dol), n. [From O. Fr. dol, dole, Fr. deuil, 
mourning, and that from L. doleo, to grieve; 
Sc. dool] Qrief; sorrow. 

She died 

So that day there was dole In Astolat Tennyson, 

Dole-beer t (ddn)4r), n. Beer given in alms. 
B. Joneon, 

Dole-bread t (ddll>r8d), n. Bread given to 
the poor. Nares, 

Dole-fiffb (doPflsh), n. Tlie portion of fish 
that fails to each of several fishermen who 
work in company. 

Doleflll (ddrfuD, a. l. Full of dole or 
grief; sorrowful; expressing grief; as, a dole- 
J%d whine; a doleful cry. ‘The dolefullest 
ditty.' Shak,—2. Melancholy; sad; afflicted. 

* My dole/id Bire.* P, Sidney. * My doleful 
days.* Shak,—Z. Dismal; impressing sor- 
row; gloomy. shades.' Milton,-^ 

Syn. Piteous, mournful, sorrowful, woful, 
melancholy, sad, gloomy, dismal. 

Dolefblly (doPfuT-li), adv. In a doleful 
manner; sorrowfully; dismally; sadly. 
Dolelblnesff (ddriul-ncs), n. sorrow; 
melancholy ; querulousness ; gloominess ; 
dismalness. 

Dole-meadow (dOFme-dd), n. A meadow 
in which several persons have shares, the 
portion of each being marked by doles or 
landmarks. 

Doleiitt (ddFentX a. fL- ddens, dolentie, 
ppr. ot doleo, to grieve.] Sorrowful. 

Dolerite (doFdr-itX n. [Or. doleroo, decep- 
tive.] One of the varieties of the trap- 
rocks, composed of augite and labradorito. 

A finer-grained variety is anamesite and the 
• very fine compact form basalt. It is named 
from the difflculty of discriminating its com- 
ponent parts. 

Doloritio (doMr-it'ik), a. Consisting ot, or 
of the nature of, dolerite; as, doleritie lava. 
Dolesome t (ddl'sum), a. Gloomy; dismal; 
sorrowful; doleful. 

The dolesomo passage to th* infernal sky. Pe^ge. 

Doleflomely t (ddrsnm-li), adv. In a dole- 
some manner. 

DoleffomenesB f (doFsum-nes), n. Gloom; , 
dismalness. 

Doll capax (doll ka'paks> [L.] In law, lit, 
capable of criminal intention; hence, ot 
the age to distinguish between right and 
wrong; of the age of discrotlon. 
DoUcnoomlialie, Dolicbocepbalotui (do'- 
li-ko-se-farik, doli-ko-sef'al-us), a, [Gr. 
doliehoo, long, and kephalf., the head. ] Long- 
headed; a term used in ethnology to de- 
note those skulls in which the diameter 
from side to side, or the transverse diameter, 
bears a less proportion to the longitndinal 
diameter (or that from front to back) than 
8 to 10. The West African negro presents 
an example of the dolichocephalic skull. 
Compare Buachycbphauo. 

DoUcnocepbaly, DolidbocepbalUon (dc/- 
li-ko-se''fa-li, doli-ko-Bef 'al- wm X n. In 
ethn. quality, state, or condition of being 
dolichocephalic. 

DoUbhokmlinlio, Doli<2iokn>balaiui(do^- 
li-ko-ke-farik. d?li-ko-kef'al-usX a. Same 
as DMchoeephalio. 


as vouenoeepnaite. 

DolkfliOPOdito (doli-ko-pcF'di-dfiX Ik 
[Gr. doRdtoo, long, poue, podos, a foot, and 
eufea, resemblance.] A family of Insects 
belonging to the order DIptera, comprising 
a number of flies wltb MlUant metallic 
colours and long lega Ibe well-washers 
(Hydrophorus) belong to ibis family. 

Doufibos (do'll-kosX n, [Gr., long; named 
from the length of Ite pod.] A genus of 
herbaceous and shrubby plants, nat order 
LeguminosoD, found In the tropioal and 




temperate regkms of Asia, Africa, and 
I America, and closely alliiul to the kidney- 
! bean. Several of the herbaceous species 
are cultivated on account of their seeds 
or tlielr young pods, which are used for 
tabla D. eeoquipedalu has been intro- 
duced into France. Its pods are from 1 foot 
to foot long. The well-known Chinese 
sauce or ketchup called soy is made from 
D, Soya, the soy-bean. Some species, as the 
r o^ ‘ 

»tB I 

Dollchosaiinui (doai-ko-sg"rusX »k [Gr. 
doliehoB, long, and oauroe, a lixard. Lit. 
long-lizard.] An extinct snake-like reptile 
found in the chalk, whose remains, indicate 
a creature of aquatic habits from 2 to 
3 feet ill length. 

Dcdidhiinui (do-li-ku'rus), n. [L., from Gr. 
dolichouroa, long-tailed-^licAea, long, and 
oura, a tail. ] In pros, a verse with a redun- 
dant foot or syllable. 

DoUman (don-man), n. See Dolman, 1. 
Dolioliua (do-li'o-lum). n. A genus of 
oceanic ascidlans, allied to the Salpsc, and 
like them exhibiting interesting forms of 
alternate generation. 

Dolium (d6'li-uin), n. [L. , a very large Jar, a 
tun.] A genus of mollusca, inhabiting uni- 
valve shells, found in the Indian, African, 
and South American seas. The shell is large, 
light, and oval or globular; the mouth wide 


light, and oval or globular; the mouth wide 
and notched. One species (D. perdix) is 
known by the name of the partridge-sliell. 
Doll (dol). n. [Many etymolodes have been 
suggested, as £. idol, W. ddw, an image, 
A. Sax. and 1>. dol, stupid; but the most pro- 
bable seems to be Johnson's suggestion thst 
it is a eontr. of Dorothy.] 1. A puppet or 
baby for a child; a small image in the human 
form for the amusement of children.— 2. A * 
girl or woman more remarkable for good 
looks than intelligence. 

Dollar (doF14r), n. [D. Dan. and Sw. daler, 
all from G. thaler, so named from G. thal, 
a dale, because first coined in Joachim's- 
Thal, In Bohemia, in 1518.] 1. A silver coin 
of the United States, of the value ot 100 cents, 
or rather above 4e. sterling.— 2. The Engliali 
name of a coin of the same general weight 
and value, though differing somewhat in 
different countries, current in Mexico, a 
mat part of South America, Singapore, tlie 
Philippine Islands, The value of a 

dollar, the unit employed in reckoning 
money in the United States. 

Dolly (doFli), n. In mining, a perforated 
board placed over a tub containing the ore 
to be washed. 

Dolly-ffhOP (dolli-shop), n. A shop where 
rags and refuse are bought and sold; illegal 
pawn-shop; so called from the black doll 
suspended over the door as a sign. 

Dolnutn (doFman), n, [Fr. dolman, doliman^ 
from Turk, diild^ndn.] 1. A long robe, open 
in front, and having narrow sleeves but- 
toned at the wrist, worn by the Turks over 
their other garments. Also written Dolt- 
man, —2. A kind of garment somewhat of the 
nature of a wide Jacket, worn by ladies. 
Dolmon (doFmen), n. [Armor, dolmen; 
Gael, tolmen—dol, tol, a table, and men, 
a stone; lit. table-stone, or stone-table. 1 
A term frequently used as synonymous with 
aromleeh, but properly applied to one large 
unhewn stone resting on two or more un- 
hewn stones placed erect in the earth. The 
name Is sometimes applied also to structures 
where several blocks are raised upon pillars 
so as to form a sort of gallery. The most 
remarkable monuinont of this kind is pro- 


^ - 



LeguminosoD, found In 


tropioal and 


ConiUntlne Dolmen, Cornwall. 

bably that known as the Pierre Couverte, 
nearSaiimur. It Isfii feet long, 14 feet wide, 
and about 6 feet high, and consists of four 
upright stones on each side, one at each end 
and four on the top. The dolmen repre- 
sented In accompanying cut eonslits of a 



m3, met. h3r; pine, pin; ii6tc, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bglU oU* pound; ii, So. abune; J^, Sa Uy. 
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DOMESTIC 


vast stone 83 feet long, 14j 


i deep a 
iilated to 


and 18 } 


750 tons, and Is poised on the points of two 
natural rocks. It is now generally believed 
that dolmens were sepulchres, although 
afterwards they may have been used as 
altars. They are often present within stone 
circles. The dolmen was probably a copy 
of the first rude dwelling erected by man, 
and sometimes may have been the actual 
stnicturo in which he sheltered himself, 
converted afterwards into his tomb. In 
several cases one of the stones is pierced 
with a hole. I'his is supposed to have been 
for the purpose of introducing food to the 
dead. Conclusions in regard to the original 
identity of various races have been based on 
the similarity of such structures in various 
pai'tsof the world, as in nindustan, Circassia, 
Algeria, and Europe; but too much import- 
ance may be attached to this, as the dolmen 
is really the structure wlilch savages of 
very low type, of whatever race, would natur- 
ally erect for shelter. See Ckomlecii, 
Mknuir. 

The Aecond class is that of dolmens^ too often called 
cromlechs in tJiis country. ... It may probably be 
assumed that the dolmen was originally a stone cist 
in the centre of a tuinuhis, meant to contain either one 
or more bodies. This afterwards was expanded into a 
chamber for the accommodation of several. In the 
third stage it was furnished with a passage or avenue 
of entrance so as to be permanently accessible. In the 
fourth stage the covering tumulus was dispensed witli; 
but the last form most probably was when the dolmen 
was placed externally on the top of the mound as a 
mere ornament or siiiiul.ited tomb. Quart, Rev. 


blance to the porpoise, but haa a mnoh longer 
and sharper snout. It ia a peculiarly a^le 
animal, and often follows ships in large 
herds, executing amusing gambols, desoriD- 



Dolomite (do^o-mlt), n. A compound of 
carbonate of magnesia and carbonate of 
lime, so called from the French geologist 
• DoUrmieu. It may be granular, crystalline, 
* or schistose. The proportions of the car- 
bonates vary from 1 : 1 to 1 : 3 or 1 : 5. 

It {dolomite) was selected by a Royal Commission 
as the material for the erection of the present Houses 
of Parliament. The expectations of the Commis- 
sioners with regard to its durability have, however, 
scarcely been realised. The Piccadilly front of the 
Royal School of Mines is also constructed of dolomite. 
In this case the material was carefully selected and 
stands well. Davis. 

-—Dolomite marhle, a variety of dolomite of 
a white colour occurring in granular con- 
cretions. often very loosely united. 
DolomitlC (do-lo-mlVik), a. Containing do- 
lomite; of the nature of dolomite. 

Dolort (dO^lor), n. [L.] 1. Pain; pang; suffer- 
ing; distress. * The dolors of death. Bacon. 
2. Grief; sorrow; lamentation. * The abun- 
dant dolor of the heart.' Shak. 
Dolorlferous (dd-lor-ir^r-us), a. [L. dolor, 
pain, and fero, to produce.] Producing 

l^AoxIflO^Dolorlflcal Oia-lor-lf ik, dd-lor-if'- 
ik-al), a. [L. L. dolarificus—L. dolor, grief, 
pain, and facio, to make.] 1. That causes 
pain or grief.— -2. Expressing pain or grief. 
DolorOBO (dd-ld-r5'Bd). [It.] In not- 

ing a soft and pathetic manner. 

Dolorous (d(/l6r-U8), a. [L. dolor, pain, 
grief, from doleo, to grieve.] 1. Sorrowful ; 
doleful; dismal; exciting sorrow or grief; 
as, a dolorous object; a dolorous region. 

But when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the North. Tennyson. 

2. Painful; giving pain. 

Their despatch is quick, and less dolorous than the 
paw of the bear. Dr. //. More. 

3. Expressing pain or grief; as, dolorous 
sighs. 

Dolorously (doadr- us-lf), adv. Sorrowfully; 
in a manner to express pain. 
DolorouBne8B(dol4r-U8-nesXn. Sorrowful- 


Dolour (dOldr). n. [See above.] Grief; la- 
mentation. 'Her wretched days in dolour 
she mote waste. * Spenser. [Now only poeti- 
caL ]->0«r Lady tj Dolours, in the A Ckith. 
Ch, the Virgin Mary, so called on account of 
her sorrows at the passion of our Lord. 

The feast of St Joseph over, the Novena or Sep- 
tena of his Immaculate spouse, our Lady sT Dolours, 
shortly afterwards begins. Our blessed LJidy Is hon- 
oured In Spain under the title of her Dolours more 
perhaps than under any other, unless it be her im- 
maculate conception. Dublin Review. 

Dolpllin (doPfin), n. [0. Fr. daxdphi^i. Mod. 
Fr. dauphin, a dolphin, the dauphin, Fr. ddL 
fin, L. aelphinus,QT. delphin.} LThapopular 
name of several species of Delphinus, a genus 
of cetooeotts mammalia, oharacteriaed by 
having numerous, similar, nearly conical 
teeth in both Jawa, comprehending the 
dolphin proper, the bottle-nosed dolphin, 
the grampus, obc. The common dolphin 
{Delphinus Deiphis) bears a great resem- 


Coininon Dolphin {Delphinus Deiphis). 

ing semicircular curves so as to bring the 
air-holo above the surface of the water for 
respiratory purposes It measures from 6 to 
10 feet in length. —2. A name given by poets 
and others to the coryphetie {Coryphama 
hippuris, Linn.), a teleostean flsh, long cele- 
brated for the swiftness of its swimming, 
and the brilliant and beautiful colours which 
it assumes in.succession in the act of dying. 
It is about 5 feet long. 

Parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour, as It gasps away. 

The last still loveliest, till— *tis g 


gone— and all is gray. 

Byron. 

3. In Greek antiq. a ponderous mass of lead 
or iron suspended from the yard-arm of a 
vessel and sudtlenly let down upon an 
enemy's ships.— 4. Naut. (a) a spar or buoy 
made fast to an anchor, and usually sup- 

E liod with a ring to enable vessels to ride 
y it. (6) A mooring-post placed at the en- 
trance of a dock. It is generally composed 
of a series of piles driven near to each other, 
in a circle, and brought together and capped 
over at the top. The name is also some- 
times applied to the mooring-post placed 
along a quay or wharf.— 5. Muit. a handle 
of a gun or mortar made in the form of a 
dolphin. — 0. In astron. a constellation, so 
called from its fancied resemblance to a 
dolphin. —7. In arch, (a) a technical term ap- 
plied to the pipe and cover at a source for 
the supply of water. (6) An emblem of love 
and social feeling frequently introduced as 
an ornament to coronas suspended In 
churchea —ilofpAin qf the mast (naut), a 
kind of wreath, formed of plaited conlage, 
to be fastened occasionally round the masts 
of a vessel as a support to the puddening. 
See Puddening. < 

Dolpblnet (doTfln-et), n. A female dolphin. 
Dolphin-fly (dorUn-lUX n. An insect of the 
aphis tribe {Aphis fabos), which destroys 
the loaves of bean-crops, thus rendering the 
plants incapable of bringing the ordinary 
amount of seeds to perfection. Called also, 
from its black colour, the Collier Aphis. 
Dolt (dolt), n. [Probid)Iy derived from or 
connected with A. Sax. dol, dull, stupid; 
dwelan, to err, to bo stupid; durian, to 
err.] A heavy, stupid fellow; a blockhead; 
a thiokskull. 'Asses, fools, dolts." Shak. 
Dolt (dolt), v.i. To waste time foolishly; to 
behave foolishly. [Rare.] 

Doltish (ddltlsh), a. Dull in intellect; stu- 
pid; blockish. 'Tlio most an'ont doltish 
clown.' Sir P. Sidney, 

Doltiehly (ddlt'ish-li), adv. In a doltish 
manner; stupidly. 

Doltiahneea (dOltlsh-ncs). n. stupidity. 
Dolyen»t PP- from delve. Buried. 

All quicke I would be dolven deepe. Chaucer, 

Dom (domX n. [L djominus, a master, a 
lord.] A title in the middle ages given to 
the pope, and afterwards to Roman Catholic 
dignitaries and some monastic orders. In 
Portugal and Brazil this title is universally 
given to the higher classea j 

IH>1B (dom). [A. Sax. dAm, Judgment, au- 
thority's. doom; Icel. domr; O.H.G. fuom; 
G.-fAuniw] A termination used to denote 
Jurisdiction, or property and Jurisdiction; 
primarily, doom, Judgment; as in kingdom, 
earldom. Hence it is used to denote state, 
condition, or quality, as in wisdom^ freedom. 
Domahle (dom'a-bl), a. [L. domo, to tame. 
Root in Skr. dam, to be tame. Akin tame.] 
That may be tamed. 

DomablinieBe (dom'a-bl-nes), n. Capability 
of being tiraed. 

(dom'SJX Damage; injui/. 

Chapman. 

DonuiMt (dom'lUX tk Subjugation. Hobbes. 
Dmnrai (dd-m&n^ n. [Fr. dmnaine, from 


L.L. dofnanium, a form of L. dominium, 
ownership, property, from dominus, a lord 
ormaster. l^omosno is another form with the 
same origin. ] 1. Dominion; authority. —2. The 
territory over which dominion la exercised; 
the territory ruled over by a sovereign, or 
under the government of a commonwealth; 
as, the domains of the Russian emperor. 
Thetii wooes thee with her blue domain. Mickie. 
8. An estate in land; landed property. 

The larfire domain his greedy sons divide. Pope. 

4. The land about the mansion-house of n 
lord, and in his immediate occupancy.— 
6. In law, ownership of land; immediate or 
absolute ownership; permanent or ultimate 
ownerahip. In the two last senses the word 
coincides with demain, demesne.— Right qf 
eminentdotnain, the superiority or dominion 
of the sovereign power over all the pro- 
perty witliiii the state, by which it ia 
entitled to appropriate, by constitutional 
agency, any part necesaaiy to the public 
good, compensation being ^ven for what is 
taken. 


All these must first be trampled dowa 
Beneath our feet, if we nvoiild gain 


In the bright fields of fair renown 
^ighl ef eminent domain. 


LanpfbUew. 
house.] 


The rigi 

Domal (ddm'al), a. [L. domus, s 
Pertaining to a house in astrolo^. 
Domanial (dd-ma'ni-al), a. Relating to do- 
mains or landed estates. 

In all domanial and fiscal censes, and wherever 
the private interests of the Crown stood in competi- 
tion with those of a subject, the former enjoved enor- 
mous and superior advantages. Uallam. 

Dombe,t a. Dumb. Chaucer. 

Dombesra (dom-be'a). n. [In honour of J. 
Dombey, a French botanist. A name riven by 
botanists to a stercullaceous genus of sbruDS 
or trees, nat. order ByttnerisicesD, inhabiting 
the East Indies and the Isle of France, 
Bourbon, and Madagascar. 
Dom-boc(dom'bok).n. [A. Sax.] Xat doom- 
book; the book of laws, now lost, compiled 
under the direction of King Alfred, and 
containing the local customs of the several 
provinces of the kingdom. 

Dome (ddmX n. [Fr. d6me, from Eccles. L 
doma, a house, a roof; Gr. dbma, a house, 
from demS, to build. Akin L domus, a 
house.] 1. A building; a house; a fabric. 
[Poetical.] 

Approach the domo, the social banquet share. 

Pepf. 

2. [G. clom,acathedral.] Acathedral. [Rare.] 

There reigns'in his (BOhme's) writings a twilight, so 
to speak, as in a Gothic domo, into which the light 
falls through the windows variously stained.— rnapix. 
tlPSchwegier's Hist, iff Philos, by Dr. If. Stirling. 

In using the phrase the translator had reallv not a 
cupola but a cathedral interior in his eye. and he sees 
no reason against extending the Cnirlim doene into 
the Cenn.in dom {domus). to say nothing of eUma 
being presumably the wiirrant in the one case as in 
the other. Pr^aee, yi Ed. 

3. In arch, in a limited sense, a tholus or 
cupola in the form of an inverted cup; the 
hemispherical coving of a building. This 
restriction of the application of the term 
appears to have arisen fi*om the Italian cus- 
tom of calling an arcbiepiacopal church 
II duomo, and from the circumstance that 
the chief churches of Italy were at one time 
almost universally so roofed.— 4. Anything 
shaped like a dome; as, (a) a hemisoherical 
arch, (b) The steam-chamber of a locomo- 
tive. (e) In ehern. the upper part of a fur- 
nace, rosembling a hollow hemisphere or 
small dome. This form serves to reflect 
or reverberate a part of the flame; hence 
these furnaces are called reverberating fur- 
naces.— 6. In crystal a termination of a 
prism by two planes meeting above in a 
horizontal edge, like the roof of a house. 

Doiil0»t n. [See Doom, Deem.] Doom; Judg- 
ment Chaucer. 

Dome-book. Doom-book (ddm'bvkx n. 
Same as Dam-boe. 

Domed (dOmd), a. Furnished with a dome. 
Domeeday (domz^da), n. Same oa Dooms- 
day. 

lk>meBday-bOOk (dOmz'd&-bukX n. same 
as Doomsday-book. 

Domeimailt (ddmz'man), n. Same as Dooms- 
man. 

domestwus, 
one’s 

. longing 

to the house or borne; partaining to ones 
place of residence and to the family; as. 
domestic concerns; dinnestic life; domestie 
duties; domsstU affairs; domsstU oonten- 
tions; domestic worahip. 
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n^mtsHt happinett, thou only blis^ 

Of l^radiM that has surviv'd the fall I Cow/er. 

2. Bemaining much al home; living in re- 
tirement; devoted to home duties or plea- 
sures; as, a domestie man or woman. 

fils fortitude is the more extraordinary, because 
his datfitsttc feelinin were unusually stroiik. 

MMauiay, 

& Living in or near the habitations of man: 
kept for the use of man; tame; not wild; 
as. domegtie animala— 4. Pertaining to a 
nation considered as a family, or to one's 
own country: intestine; not foreign; as, 
demgstie troubles; domestic dissonsiona—- 
5. Made in one's own house, nation, or coun- 
try; as, domestic manufactures . — Domestic 
arAiteeture, the art of designing and exe- 
cuting buildings for domestic or private use, 
as cottages, farm-houses, villas, mansions, 
Ac. — Dotnestic economy, the economical 
management of all household affairs; the 
art of managing domestic affairs in the best 
and thriftiest manner. —Demeirffc medicine, 
medicine as practised by unprofessional per- 
sons in their own families. 

Domestic (dd-mes'tik), n. 1. One who lives 
in the family of another, and is paid for 
some service; a servant or hired labourer 
residing with a family. --2. t A native of a 
country. 

If he were a forreiner for birth, yet he was a 
mestuJk in heart. Bp, Hail. 

at A domicile; a home. 

1 found niyself so unfit for courts, that I was resolved 
to pass the rest of niy life in my own domestick. 

Sir H'. Temple. 

4. A carriage for general use.— 5. pi. Articles 
of home manufacture; especially, cotton 
goods. [ United States. ] 

Domeaticalt ido-mes'tlk-al), a. Domestic. 

* Our private and doinestical matter. ' Sidney. 
Domeaticalt (do-mes'tik-al), n. l. A family; 
a household. Nicotts. —^1. A domestic; a 
servant. Southwell. 

Domestically (dO-mea^tik-al-li), adv. 1. In 
relation to domestic affairs.— 2. Privately; 
as one of a family. 

Itomeaticantt (dd-mes'tik-antX a. Forming 
part of the same family. 

Domeatioate (dd-mes'ilk-at), v.t. pret. A pp. 
domesticated; ppr. domesticating. 1. To 
make domestic ; to accustom to remain much 
at home; as, to domcstieaie one’s self.— 2. To 
make familiar, as if at homa 

Having the entry into your house, and being half 
demesticated by their situation. Burke, 

3. To accustom to live near the habitations 
of man; to tame; as, to domesticate wild 
animals. — 4. To introduce into the garden, 
green-honse, and the like; to reduce from a 
wild to a cultivated condition; to cultivate; 
as, to demesHeate a plant 
DomesticatlOIl(dd-m6S'tik-a''shonya. l.The 
act of withdrawing from the public notice 
and living much at home.— 2. The act of 
taming or reclaiming wild animals —3. The 
act of introducing into the garden, green- 
honse, and the like; the act of reducing 
from a wild to a cultivated condition; culti- 
tivatton; as, the domestication of plants. 
DomeitlCity (dC-mes-tis'i-ti), n. 1. State of 
being domestic.— 2. A domestic affair nr 
habit *The domesticities of life. ' J. Mar- 
tineau^ 

Domett (dom^ct). n. A plain cloth, of which 
the warp is cotton and the weft woollen. 
Domioai (dom'ik-al), a. Belated to or shaped 
tike a dome. 

Domicile (do'mi-sll), n. (L. domieilium, a 
mansion, from domus, a house, and probably 
root of edere, to inhabit] 1. In general, 
a place of residence of an individual or 
family; in a narrower sense, the place where 
one lives In opposition to the place where 
one only remains for a time. - -2. In law, 
the place where a person has his home, 
or where he has his family residence and 
principal place of business. The constitu- 
tion of domicile depends on the concur- 
rence of two elements --1st, residence in 
a place; and 2d, the intention of the party 
to make that place his home. Domicile is 
of three kinds - Ist, domicile qf origin or 
nativity, depending on that of the parents 
at the time of birth; 2d, domicile of choice, 
which is voluntarily acquired by the party; 
and 8d, domieUe hy operation law, as that 
of a wife, arising irom marriage. The term 
domicile Is sometimes used to signify the 
length of residence required by the law of 
some countries for the purpose of fonndiim 
jurisdiction in civil actions; in ScotlancL 
residence for at least forty days within the 
country constitutes a demiede as to Juris- 
dtetion. 


Domicile (do'ml-sil). v.t pret. A pp. domi- 
oiled; ppr. domieUh^, To establish in a 
fixed reudence, or a residence that consti- 
tutes habitancy; to domiciliate. 
IKX^Oillax (do-mi-sill-er), n. A domestic; 
a member of a household. Steme. 
DoaoloillmT (do-mi-sili-a-riX Ow Pertaining 
to an abode, or the residence of a person 
or family. 'The personal and domieUiary 
rights of the citizen. ’ Motley. --DomieUiary 
visit, a visit to a private dwelling, particu- 
larly for the purpose of searching ft under 
authority. 

Domidliata (do-mi-siTi-&t). v.t pret. A pp. 
domiciliated ; ppr. domieUiatina. i. To do- 
micile.- -2. f To render domestic; to tame. 
*The domiciliated anlmala* Pownall. 
Domiciliation (do-mi-siai-a''8hon), n. Per- 
manent residence; inhabitancy. 
DomiCUltliro(do'mi-kul-tfir), ii. [L. domus, 
a house, and eultura, cultivation.] A term 
applied to housekeeping and cookery; do- 
mestic economy. [Bare. 1 
Domiiyt (do'ml-f!), v.t, [L. domus, a house, 
and /ado, to make.] In astrol. to divide 
the heavens into twelve houses, in order to 
erect a theme or horoscope, by means of 
six great circles, called circles of position. 
Doinliy t (dd'mi-fi). v.t [L. dome, to tame, 
and /ado, to make.] To tame. Bailey. 
Domina(dom^ln-a), n. [L., a lady, a mistress, 
a dame.] In law, a title given to honour- 
able women, who anciently, in their own 
right, held a barony. 

Dominance. Domlnancsr (domMn-ans, 
dom'in-an-si), n. Predominance ; ascend- 
ency; rule; authority. 

Dominant (dom'In-ant), a. [L. dominant, 
ppr. of dominoT, to rule; dominuc, lord, 
master. See Dame and Tame.] Ruling; t>re- 
valling ; governing ; predominant ; as. the aom • 
inant party or faction.— Dominant chord, 
in mude, that which is formed bv group- 
ing three tones, rising gradually by intervals 
of a third from the dominant or fifth tone 
of the scale. It occurs almost invariably 
immediately before the tonic chord whicn 
closes the perfect cadence. — Dojninant 
tenement, in Scots law, the tenement or 
subject in favour of %vhich a servitude 
exists or is constituted over another tene- 
ment, called the ssrdent 
Dominant (doni'in-ant), n. In mfisie, the 
fifth tone of the diatonic scale, and which 
assumes the character of a key-note itself 
when there is a modulation into the first 
sharp remove. Thus, G is the dominant of 
the scale of 0, and D the dominant of the 
the scale of G. 

^Dominate (dom'in-&t), v.t pret. A pp. cfc- 
minated; ppr. dominating. [L. dominatus, 
dominor. See Dominant.] To rule; to 
govern; to prevail; to predominate over. 
*The spectral form of an awful fate domi- 
nating all things human and divine.' Dr. 
Caira. 

We everywhere meet with Slavonian nations 
either dominant or dominated. Tooke. 

Dominate (dom'in-at), V. i. To predominate. 
[Bare.] 

The s^tem of AristoUe, however, still deminated 
in the umversities. ilallam. 

Domination (dorn'in-a^'shon), n. L. domin- 
atio, rule, dominion, from dominor, domin- 
atus. See Dominant.] l. The exercise of 
power in ruling; dominion; government 

Thou and thine usurp 
The dominatienx, royalties, and rights. 

Of tills oppressed boy. Shak. 

2. Arbitrary authority; tyranny. 'The un- 
just domination of Opilius Macrinus.’ Ar- 
Imthnot—S. A ruling party; a party in 
power. * That austere and Insolent domin- 
ation.* Burks.—A, pi. One of the supposed 
orders of angelic beings, the fourth accord- 
ing to the arrangement of the schoola 
Thrones, demmaliefts, princedoms, vlrtuea|^^wers. 

Dominativa (doro^ln-&t-iv), a. JL. Presiding; 
goveming. 'Wisdom and dominative vir- 
tue.’ Sir E. 8andys.—2. Imperious; inso- 
lent 

Dominator (dom'in-&t-Ar). n. A ruler or 
ruling power; the presioing or predomi- 
nant power. ' Sole dominator of Navarre.’ 
Shak. 

Jupiter and Mars are deminators for this north- 
west part of the world. Camden. 

DomDiaar (dom-in-ari). a I*. [L. dominor, 
dominari, to rule; Fr. dominsr. See Do- 
minant.] 1. To rule with insolence or ar- 
bitrary sway. 

As when the feudal lords were strongest, the towns 
sought protection under their .castles, so in Italy, 


I when the towns and their factions dsmifteered, the 
feudal lords were fain to seek their safety in becom- 
ing citisens. Brottgkam, 

2. To bluster; to hector; to swell with con- 
scious superiority or haughtiness. 

Go to the feast, revel, and demiueer, Shak, 

Dominaar (dom-in-ari), v, t To govern ; to 
rule. 

Think'st thou, because my friend, with humble 
fervour, ’ 

Kneels to Omnipotence, each gossip's dream, 

Hach village-fable domineers m turn 

His brain's distemper'd nerves. H. IT'aipole. 

Domlnaarlng (dom-in-ariing), p. and a. 
Overbearing. 

Domlnioal (da-mln'lk-al), a. [L.L. domini- 
oalis, connected with Sunday, forL. domini- 
cusijMss dominica, Sunday), pertaining to a 
lord or master, from dofntnus, lord.] 1. That 
notes the Lord’s day or Sunday.— -2. Relat- 
ing to our Lord ; as, the dominical prayer. 

Some words altered in the dominital gospels. 

Fuller. 

—Dominical letter, one of the seven letters, 
A, B, C, D, £, F, G, used in almanacs, Ac., to 
mark tlie Sundays throughout the year, llie 
first seven days of the year being marked in 
their order by the above letters in their 
order, the following seven and all consecu- 
tive sets of seven days to the end of the 
year are similarly marked, so that on what- 
ever day the first Sunday of the year falls 
the letter which marks it will mark all the 
other Sundays of the year. After twenty- 
eight years the same letters return in their 
order. 

Dominical t (do-min'ik-al), n. [See above.] 
1. The Lord’s day.— 2. A kind of veil worn by 
women at communion. 

Dominican (dC-min’ik-an), a. Of oi* per« 
tainlng to St. Dominic or the Dominicana 
Domlmcan (dO-min'ik-an), n. 1. A member 
of a religious order, instituted in 1216 at Tou- 
louse, France, under the name of Frtres 
prteheurs (Predicants or Preaching Brethren 
or Friars) by Dominic de Guzman (after- 
wards St. Dominie), with the special puipose 
of combatting the doctrines of the Albi- 
genses, against which this saint contended 
with gi*eat zeal. Tliey were under the rule 
of St. Augustine, somewhat modified, and 
took a vow of poverty, receiving in 1272 the 
privileges of a mendicant order. Originally 



Dominican or Black Friar. 


they were black friars, but subsequently 
they adopted a white serge tunic resembling 
that of the Carthusians, with a black cloak 
and pointed cap of the same colour. Within 
six years of their institution the order spread 
to England, and founded a monastery at 
Oxford, and they found a munificent patron 
in Alexander IL of Scotland. In France 
they were called Jacobins, because their 
first convent in Paris was built In the Rue 
St. Jacquea The Dominicans figure pro- 
minently in the history of the Inquisition, 
and a member of the order is always master 
of the Vatican, the interpreter of Scripture, 
and censor of books. — 2. One of an oraer of 
cloistered nuns founded by St. Dominic in 
1200, following the same rule as the friars, 
but pledged to industry. —8. One of an order 
of knighte founded in 1224 also by St. Do- 
tntnio for the express purpose of making 
war on heretics, and who called themselves 
the knights or soldiery of Christ TheordfOr 
was the outcome of De Montfort’s emsada 
of 1206, undertaken by the barons of France 
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at the instlmtion of St. Domlnlo for the ex- 
tirpation of the Albigenaea They were 
known also as Tertiary Dominieane and 
PeniUnUqfSt Dominic, 

Dosnlnidde (do-minl-sld), n. [L. dominna, 
a lord or master, and eoroo, to kill.] l. The 
act of murdering a master. —2. One who kills 
his master. 

Dominie (doml-ni). n. [From L. dotnine, 
vocative case of dominua/CL lord or master.] 
A schoolmaster; a pedagogue. [Scotch.] 
Dominion (do-min^yon), n. [L. dominium. 
See Domain.] 1 . Sovereign or supreme 
authority; the power of governing and con- 
trolling. 

And I praised and honoured him that liveth for 
ever, whose dominion is an everlasting dominion. 

Dan. iv. 34. 

2. Power to direct, control, use, and dispose 
of at pleasure; right of possession and use 
without being accountable. 

He could not have private dominion over that 
which was under the private dominion of another. 

I.O€k€. 

3. Territory under a government; region; 
country; district governed, or within the 
limits of the authority of a prince or state; 
as, the Britlsl) dominxona.—^. Government; 
right of governing; as. Jamaica is under the 
dominion of Great Britain.— 6. Predomin- 
ance; ascendency. 

What am 1 

That I dare to look her way; 

Think I may hold dominion sweet, 

Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast. 

Tennyson. 

6. pi. An order of angels. 

Whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers. Col. 1. 16. 

7. .PgESons governed. 

■ Judah was his sanctuary; Israel his dominion. 

Ps. cxiv. a. 

Syn. Sovereignty^ control, rule, authority, 
govenimont, territory, country, region. 
Dominium (dd-minl-um), n. [See Domain.] 

A term in the Roman law used to signify 
ownership of a thing, as opposed to a mere 
life -interest, to an equitable right, to a 
merely possessory right, or to a right against 
a person, such as a covenantee has against a 
covenanter. —Dominium directum, in feudal 
law, the superiority or interest vested in the 
superior . — Dominium utile, the property or 
the vassal's interest, as distinguished from 
the superiority. 

Domino (do'mi-ndL n.' [Fr. , and L. L. domino, 
a covering for the head worn by priests 
*from (says Littrd) dominioale, the head- 
dress worn on going to communion, from 
Dotninue, Our Lord.' The name has been 
given to the game from the black covering 
on the uhder-surface of the pieces with 
which it is played.] 1. A hood or cape, 
formerly worn in winter by priests when 
ofllciating in cold ediflees. — 2. A kind of 
hood worn by canons of cathedral churches 
in Italy.— 3. A mourning veil formerly worn 
by women.— 4. A masquerade dress, worn 



Sir Joshua Reynolds In Domino and Mask.— After 
Thackeray. 

by ladies and gentlemen, consisting of an 
ample cloak or mantle, generally of silk, 
witn a cap and wide sleeves.— A A half- 
mask formerly worn on the face bv ladies, 
when travelling, at masqneradet, «o. . as a 
partialdlsgttisefor thefeaturea— 6. A per- 
son wearing a domino. —7. pi A game 
played with twenty-eight pieces of ivory or 
bone, dotted, after themaaner of dice, with 


a certain number of points of all the combi- 
nations possible between the double blank 
and double six. — & One of the pieces with 
which the game is played. 

Domlnus (do'ml-nus), n. pi. Domini (do'- 
mi-nl). [L.] 1. Master; sir; a title anciently 
given to a cleigyman, gentleman, or lord of 
a manor.— 2. In civil law, one who possesses 
anything by right— 8. In feudal law, one 
who grants part of his estate in fee, to be 
enjoyed by another. 

Domitable (dom^lt-a-bix a. [From L. domo, 
domitum, to tame. ] Capable of being tamed. 
'Animals . . . move domitable, domestic, 
and subject to be govenied.' Sir M, Hale. 
Domlte (dd'mlt), n. An earthy variety of 
trachyte, named from th^ Fuy-de-Ddmd *in 
Auvergne, in France, of a white or grayish 
white colour, having the aspect and gritty 
feel of a sandy chalk. 

Don (don). [FromL. domintu, a lord.] 1. A 
title in Spain, formerly given to noblemen 
and gentlemen only, but now common to all 
classes.— 2. Any person of high importance 
or leading position: applied ironically to 
any one giving himself airs of importance. 
‘The great done of wit.' Dryden.-^. A 
fellow or officer of a college. 

Don, v.t. pret. & pp. defined; ppr. donning. 
[To do on: opposed to dojf.] To put on; to 
Invest with. 

Then up he rose, and donned his clothes. Shoe. 

Dona(dd'nya), n. [Sp.] Same as Donna. 
Doname (don'a-bl), a. [L. dono, to give.] 
That may be given. [lU^e or obsolete.] 
Donary (do^na-ri), n. [L. donarium, the 
place in a tenmie where votive offerings 
wore kept, an offering to a deity, from demo, 
to give.] A thing given to a sacred use. 
[Rare.] 

Donatt (don'at), n. [From Donatua the cele- 
brated grammarian.] A grammar. Spelled 
also Donet (which see). 

Donatary (don'a-ta-r4 n. See Donary. 
Donate (adu'at), V, t To give as a donation; 
to contnbute. [United States.] 

More than a hundred thousand dollars have been 
donated ... by members of his family. 

Dr. £. A. Park. 

Donation (do-na'shon), n. [L. donatio, an 
offering, from dotm, to ^ve; dofium, a gift, 
from do, to give.] 1. Tiie act of giving or 
bestowing: a grant. 

That right we hold by his donation. Milton, 

2. That which Is gratuitously given ; a grant; 
a gift. 

And some donation freely to estate 
On the blessed lovers. Shak. 

8. In law, the act or contract by which a* 
thing or the use of it is transferred to a 
person or corporation as a free gift; a deed 
of gift; an evident of gift. To be valid, 
a donation supposes capacity both in the 
donor to give and donee to take, and re- 
quires consent, delivery, and acceptance. 

The kingdoms of the woiiii to thee were given I 
PermittM rather, and by thee usurped ; 

Other donation none thou canst produce. Milton. 

— Donation mortia causa, lit. a gift by 
reason of death ; a gift made of personal 
property in the last illness of the donor. 
—A man on donation, a phrase for a man 
receiving aid from tlie funds of a trade's 
union.— Stn. Gift, grant, benefaction, pre- 
sent. 

Donation-party (dO-na'shon-pHritl), n. A 
party couristing of the friends and pari- 
shioners of a country clergyman, assemoled 
together, each individual bringing some 
aracle of food or clothing as a present to 
him. [United Statea] 

Donatiani (don'at-izm), n. The doctrines of 
the Donatists. 

Donatlat (don'at-ist), n. One of a body 
of African schismatics of the fourth cen- 
tu^, so named from their founder Donatus, 
Bhc ‘ 


bishop of Casa Nigra in Numidia, who 
taught that though Christ was of the 
same substance with the Father yet that 
he was less than the Father, that the 
Catholic Church was not infallible, but had 
erred in his time and become jjiractically 
extinct, and that he was to be the restorer 
of it All Joining the sect required to be 
rebaptised, baptism by the Impure church 
being inv^. 

DonZngtla Donattitloal (don-at-tst'ik, 
don-at-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to Donaitsm 
or the Donatists. 

Donatlwe (don'a-tiv), n. [Fr. donatif, some- 
thinif glveii, L. donativum, from efono, to 
giva Im Donation.] l. Agift;alaigess;a 
gratuity; a present; a dole. 


The Romans were entertained with shows and 
donatives, Dtyden. 

2. In canon law, a benefice given and col- 
lated to a person by the founder or patron, 
without elfher presentation, institution, or 
induction by the ordinary. 

Donatiye (don'a-tiv), a. Vested or vesting 
by donation; as, a donative advowson. 
Donator (do-n&'tftr), n. In law, a donor. 
Donatonr. Donatuy (dou'at-o-ri. don'at-a- 
riX n. in Scota law, a donee of the crown; 
one to whom escheated property is, on 
certain conditions, made over. 

Donaught (don^nat), n. An idle, good-for- 
nothing person. 'Crafty and proud do- 
naughta." Granger. [Rare.] See Donnat. 
Donaz (dd'naks), n. [L. ; Gr. donax, a reed, 
also a Kind of shell-fish. 1 1. A species of 
grass of the genus Ariuiao {A. Donax), oc- 
caslonally cultivated in gardens, and attain- 
ing a height of 8 or 10 feet In Spain and 
other parts of the south of Eur^e it grows 
much tailor, and is used for fishing-rods, 
looms, Ac. The loaves are beautifully 
striped like ribbon-grass.— 2. A genus of 
lamellihranchiate molluscs, of the family 
TellinidflD, with shells of two equal valves, 
which close perfectly, and are of a triangular 
form, prettily striated from the beak to the 
maiwin, the beak occupying the obtuse angle 
of the triangle. Several are found on the 
British coasts. 

Done (dun), pp. of do. 1. Performed exe- 
cuted; flnisheu. Done was frequently used, 
in Old English and Scotch, as an auxiliaiy 
to express completed action; as, ‘has done 
av&nce/ tor 'has advanced;' 'has done com- 
pleit,* for ‘has completed.' 

And quhen that Noe had done espjre. 

How that the eirth began to drye. .\ir D. tyndsay. 

Although we have now lost this use of done, 
the preterite (did) of do is still used as an 
auxiliary. Compare the use of done among 
the American negroes, as in the following 
quotations 

What use dis drIed-up cotton stalk, when Life dens 
picked my cotton? 

Tiie like a word dat somebody done said, and den 
forgotten. Seribt^er's Magasine. 

Uncle Pete is done dead and buried. E. Bartlett. 

2. A word by which agreement to a proposal 
is expressed; as in laying a wager, an offer 
being made, the person accepting or agree- 
ing says. Done; tlmt is, It is amreed, I agree, 

I accept. 3. Overreached; cheated. (Col- 
loq.]— Done brown (from the idea of being 
roasted at Die fire tUl brown), thoroughly, 
effectually cheated, bamboosled. —Done for, * 
ruined; killed; muraered.— Done up, ruined 
in any manner ; excessively fatigued ; worn 
out [The above terms are used colloquially 
or familiarly.] 

Done (dun), m. [O.E. done, from Fr. donni, 
given, issued, fYom L. donare, to give, 
comp. L. datum, given; hence, date.] 
Given; given out; issued; made public: used 
chiefly In the concluding clause of formal 
documents, and expressing the date on 
which they received official sanction and 
became valid. 

Donet (dun), o.t. and t Old inf. and pi. 
form of do. 

Such are the praises lovers done deserve. Old play. 
Sped him thence to done his lord's behest. 

Fairfasie Tasso, 


Donee (d6-nd'), n. [From L. djona, to give.] 
1. The person to whom a gift or a donation 
is made.— 2. Xhe person to whom lands or 
tenements are given or granted; as, a donee 
in fee-simple or fee-tail. 

Donet^t n. [From AClius Donatua, author of 
an Introduction to the Latin Langimge.] A 
grammar; the elements of any art Chaucer. 
Spelled also Donat. 

Don! (dO'ni), n. A clumsy kind of boat used 
on the coast of Coromandel and Ceylon ; some- 
times decked, and occasionally furnished 
with an outrigrcr. The donis are about 
70 ft long, 20 ft broad, and 12 feet deep; 
have one mast and a lug-sail, and are navi- 
gated in fine weather only. 

Draiftrong (dOn-lfOr-us), a. [L. djonum, 
doni, a gift, and fero, to bear.] Bearing 
gifts. 

ImUon (don'ion), n. [Vt», from domnionem, 
acc. of L.L. domnio, domniania, for L. domi- 
nio, from same stem as dominate, and thus 
meaning a house which domineers; or per- 
haps firom Celt, dun, a fortified place.] The 
principal tower of a castle, which was usu- 
ally nused on a natural or artificial mound, 
and situated in the inneimost court or bal- 
lium, into which the garrison could retreat 
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in case of necesBity. Its lower part was 
commonly used us a prison. It was some- 



Donjon-keep. Castie Headini^hani. 

times called the Kttp^ Dtn^an-keep, or 
Tower. 

Donkey (dongicdx n- [Lit. a little dun ani- 
mal, from dun and diminutive term 4wy.] 

1. An ass. —2. A stupid or obstinate and 
wrong-headed fellow. 

Dbnkey-enfflne (dong'ke-en-Jin), n. In 
fnaeh. a small steam-enrine used where no 
sreat power is reouired, and often to per- 
form some subsidiary operation. Donkey- 
engines in steam-vesaels, Ac., are supplied 
with steam from the main engine, and are 
used for pumping water into the boilers, 
raising U^e weights, and other similar pur- 
posea 

Donkey-man (dong'kd-man), n, i. One 
who drives or lots out a donkey for hire.— 

2. One who works a donkey-engine. 
Donkey-munp (don^ke-pump), n. A steam- 

pump for feecung Ixmers. 

Donna (don'na), n. [It. and Sp., hrom L. 
domina, a ladv or ndstresa] A lady; as, 
prima dofina, the first female singer in an 
opera, oratorio, Ac. 

Donnat, Donnot (don'nat, don'not), n. [Do 
and naught 1 An idle, good-for-nothing per- 
son. (Old Knglish and Scotch.] 

Donne, t Don, fa. Of aduncolour. Chaucer. 
Donne, tv.t. To do; to put on. Spencer. 
Donnert, Donnard, a. Grossly stupid; 
stunned. [Scotch.] 

The doMnard hodie croon'd right lowne, 

Whyle tears dreeped a' his black beard down. 

Crom^JTs XemaiMs. 

Donniam (don'lsm), n. [See Don.] Self- 
importance, or distance and loftiness of 
carriage. [University slang.] 

Donor (do'ner), n. [From L. dono, to give. ] 

1. One who gives or bestows; one who con- 
fers anything gratuitously; a benefactor.— 

2. In law, one who grants an estate; as, a 
condition^ fee may revert to the donor if 
the donee has no heirs of his body. 

Do-notlllnn(db-nu'thing),n. An idle person. 
Donaldp^on'ship). n. [See Don.] The 
quality or rank of a gentleman or knight; 
a title given to persons of quality lower 
than barons. [Bare.] 

1 draw the lady 

Unto my kinsman's here only to torture 
Your dmshifs for a day or two. Beau. & Fi. 

Donato (don'si), a. [Scotch.] 1. Unlucky. 

Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes. 

Their failings and mischances. Bum*. 

2. Bestive; unmanageable. 

Tho* ye was tricky, slee and funnie. 

Ye ne'er was dotuie. Bums. 

3. Affectedly neat and trim. Implying the 
idea of self-importance. 

She was a donsie wife and clean. Jtamsej^. 

Domtolt (don'zell n fit. domMo^ Sp. don- 
ocl, from L.L. aonceUvM, domnieelliu, do- 
tninieettue, dim. of L. dominui, a lord.] A 
young attendant; a pam; a youth of good 
quality not yet k^hteo. 

Eeqalra to a knight-erraat, danml the damsels. 

Buiior. 

DOO (dfi). n. A dove, fflcotch.] 

Doom (dl/ab), n. See Doab. 


Doob, Donb (dbb), fi. An Indian name for 
Cynodon DoatyUm^ used as a fodder grass. 
Doodle (db'dlX n. [Probab^ from same root 
as dawdle^ to trifie.] A triflar; a simple fel- 
low. 

Doo^Ue-sadk (dbMl-sakX n. [O. dud^aek.'i 
The Scotch bagpipe. 

Dook, Douk, v.L or t To duck; to bathe; 
to immerse under water. [Scotch.] 

Dook (duk), fk 1. A niece of wood inserted 
into a wall for attaching finishing to. [The 
term is confined to Scotland; Its English 
synonym is Plug, Nog, or Wooden Brick.]— 
2. The act of bathing; a bath.— 8. In mining, 
same as Dip-workim/. [Scotch.] 

Dool (dbl), fk [See SoLB, fin^ef.] Oxief ; sor- 
row; Cause of grief; misfortune. [Scotch.] 

O* a* the numerous human doo/s, 

111 har'&ts, daft bargains, cutty stools, . . . 

Thou bear'st the gree. Bums. 

Doolet(dbl). »k Dole; woe. * Hapless dcMdc.* 
Spenaer. 

Doolftl’ (dCFfn), a. Doleful [Scotch.] 

The brethren o' the Commerce-Chaumer 
May mourn their loss wi* doo^U* clamour. Bums. 

Dooly (deni), n. In the East Indies, a 
baroooo chair, carried on men's shoulders 
by poles, used for conveying persons, espe- 
cially the sick; a iMdanquin; a litter. 
DO€ail(dbm), n. [A Sax. ddm, O. Sax. O. Ffis. 
ddm, Goth, dome, Icel. dAmr, the same 
word as the common suffix dom in king- 
doin, Ac., and derived probably from do, 
like Or. themie. established law, from Gr. 
root the, Skr. dhd, to place, which, indeed, 
is the ultimate root of the verbdo. (See Do.) 
The A. Sax. dSman, E. deem, is from dCnkj 

1. Judgment; Judicial sentence. 

From this new world 

Retiring, by his own down alienated. Milton. 

2. Passing of sentence; the final Judgment. 

Forthwith, from all winds 
The living, .and forthwith the cited dead 
Of all pa.st ages, to the general doom 
Shall niuten. MiBon. 

3. Infliction of punishment. * To mo their 
doom he hath assigned.' MUton. — 4. The 
state to which one is doomed or destined. 

Ill doom is mine 

To war against tity people and iiiy knights. 

renfiyson. 

6. Fate; fortune, generally evil; adverse 
issue. 

Others, more mild, . . . sing 

Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 

By doom of battle. Milton. 

fi. Buin; destruction. 

From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom. 

Pope, 

• 7.t Discrimination; discernment. 

In him no point of courtesy there lackt. 

He was of manners mild, of doom exact. 

Mir. for Magt. 

—Cra€k of doom, dissolution of nature. 

What I will the line stretch out to the crack o' doom} 

Shah. 

—To falee a doom,i in Scots law, to protest 
against a sentence.— S tn. Sentence, Judg- 
ment, condemnation, decree, fate, destiny, 
lot, ruin, destruction. 

Doom (ddm), v.t l.t To Judge; to form a 
Judgment upon. * Him . . . thou didst not 
doom BO strictly.* Milton. ^-‘2. To condemn 
to any punishment; to consign by a decree 
or sentence; to pronounce sentence or Judg- 
ment on; as, the criminal is doomed to 
chaina 

Absolves the Just, and ehoms the guilty souls. 

Dryden. 

3. To ordain as a penalty; to decree. 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother’s death T 

Shak, 

4. To destine; to fix irrevocably the fate or 
direction of; as, we are doomed to suffer for 
our sins and errors. * Doomed to go in com- 
pany with pain.' WoTdewqrih.—b. To tax 
by estimate or at discretion. [New England.] 

DoomaM (ddm'&JX n in New Hampshire, 
a penalty or fine for nmlect. 

Doomar (ddm'firX n. (me who dooms. 

That fatal look of a common intelligence, ofa com- 
mon assent, was exchanged among the doomsrs of 
the prisoner's life and death as the Judfr<^imch^d. 

Doomftll (ddm^fnl), a. Full of destruction. 
Doom Pum. See Douv Palm. 

Dooms (ddmz), ode. Very; absolutely; as, 
dooms bod, very bad. [Scotch.] 

Doomsday (dbms'dAX^ [Doom and day.] 

1. Hie day of the finu Judgment 

They may serve for any theme, and never be out 
of date untU doomsday. Sir T. Browns. 

2. Adayof sentence or condemnation. *My 
body's doomeday.’ Shak. 

Doomsday-book, Domosday-book(d0nu^ 


d&-bukX n. A book compiled by order of 
William the Conqueror, containing a survey 
of all the lands in England. It consists of 
two volumes, a large folio and a quarto. 
Tho folio contains 882 double pages of vel- 
lum, written in a small but plain character. 
The quarto contains 460 double pages of 
vellum, written in a laige fair character. 
It was begun in 1085, finished 1086. A 
record, called Exeter or Exon Domesday- 
book, preserved among the muniments of 
tlie cathedral of Exeter, and containing a 
description of the counties of Wilts, Dorset. 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, is supposed 
to contain an exact copy, so far as it goes, 
of the original rolls which formed the bases 
of the great Domesday-book. 

Doomeman (dbmz'man), n. A Judge; an 
umpire. 

Doomster, Dempster (dbnVster, dem'st^r), 
n. [ From doom and suffix ater. J The name 
formerly given in Scotland to the public 
executioner. In tho case of a capital con- 
viction in the court of Justiciary the doom 
or sentence was in use to be repeated by 
the public executioner in the Judge's words, 
with tho addition, 'This I pronounce for 
doom; * hence the name. 

DOOUM (fibn'ga), n. A canoe made out of 
a single piece of wood, employed for navi- 
gating the marshes and the branches of the 
mouth of the Ganges. The doongas are used 
by a miserable population, chiefly for ob- 
tmnJng salt, in marshy unhealthy tracts, 
infested with tigci-s. 

Door (dor), n. (A. Sax. dora, duru, dure-a 
word found throughout tho Indo-European 
family of languages. Comp. O. Sax. dur, 
dor, Icel. dyr, Goth, daur, G. ihiir, l^oree, 
Gr. thura, Lith. durrie, Bus. dveri, WTuncs; 
Ir. dome, Skr. dvdra, door.] 1. An opening ' 
or passage into a house or other building, 
or into any room, apartment, or closet, by 
which persons enter. 

To the same end, men several paths may tread. 

As many doors into one temple lead. Vepiham. 

2. The frame of boards, or any board, plank.or 
metal plate that shuts the opening of a house 
or closes tlie entrance into an apartment or 
anyinclosurc, and usually turning on hinges. 

At ia.st he came unto an iron door 

That last w«is lucked. Shak. 

3. An entrance- way, and tho house or apart- 
ment to which it leads; as, my room is the 
second doer on the left. 

Martin’s office is now tlie second door on the street. 

Arbuthnot, 

4. Avenue; passage; means of approach or 
access; as, an unforgiving temper shuts the 
door of reconciliation. 

I am the door; by me if any man enter in, he shall 
be savc«d. John x. 9. 

— Td lie at the door, or be at the door (Jig.), 
to be imputable or chargeable to one. 

If 1 have failed, the fault lies wholly at my door. 

Dryden. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

The guilt of blood is at your door. Tennyson. 

—Next door to, near to; bordering on. 

A riot unpunished Is but next door to a tumult. 

L' Estrange. 

-Out of door or doors, (a) out of tbo house; 
in the open air; abroad, (b) Quite gone; 110 
more to be found; lost 
His imaginary title of fstfanrhood is out of doors. 

Locke. 

—In doors, within the house; at home.— 
Chalking of a door, in Scotland, a warning 
to tenants of urban tenements to remove, 
bv having the principal door of the house 
chalked, forty days before Whitsuntide, by a 
town officer, acting at the desire of the pru- 

S rietor, and without written authority from 
iie magistrates. 

Door-oaie (ddrikfts)L n. The frame which 
incloses a door, and In which it swings; a 
door-frame. 

Door-flrame (ddrifr&m), n. 1 . The structure 
in which the panels of a door are fitted, con- 
sisting of the upright pieces at the sides, 
the central upright pieces, the bottom rail, 
the central or lock rail, and the top rail.— 

2. Same as Doer-ease. 

DooxgE» n. See Duboa 
D oorUBEt (dOriingX ^ 
appendages. 

So terrible s noise Bithakei thedS^erfsigr of houses 
. . » ten miles off. Mittou. 

XKKnkaapar (dAr1i<^6r), n. A porter; one 
who guards the entrance of a honw or 
epeviment. 

XKMr-llim (dflr'nU), n. The natl on which. 
In ancient doon, the knocker atrock. 

Deed as a doar^naU. Piers Plawman. 


n. A door with all its 


F&te, Vkt, fat, fgU; m6, met, hfir; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; y. So. teg. 
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Soor-Illat* (dflr'plit), n. A metal plate, 
uaualljr of braaa, upon a door, bearing the 
nama and eometimea the buaineH of the 
roildciit. 

OoOCHrtaiMt Dor»-ttaiM (dOr'st&n), n. The 
do<»4tone; the threshold. [Scotch.] 

They duntna* on ony errand whatsoever ransr 
ower the dort-siatfe after gfloauiini;. Sir IV, S^tt. 

Ooor-ltead (ddr^ated)* n. Entrance of or 
parts about a door. 

Did nobody clogf up the kind's tloor^t^ad more than 
!• tliere would be room for an honest men. 

IVarburtoM. 

Door-stop (ddr-stepO» n. Tho stepstone. 
Door-Stone (dOr^stOn), n. The stone at the 
threshold; the stepstone. 

Door-stop (ddr'stop), n. A piece of wood 
against which the door shuts in its frame. 
Doorway (dor'wa), n. In arch, the passage 
of a door; the entrance-way Into a room 
or house. Doorways are found to partici- 
pate in the characteristics of the different 
classes of architecture in which they have 
been used. In tho religions edifices of tho 
middle ages much attention was bestowed 
upon the designs and adornment of the en- 
trances or doorways, particularly those in 
tho west fronts of cathedrals. 
Doorway-plane (ddr^wa-plan), n. In arch, 
the space between the doorway, properly 
so called, and tlie larger door archway 
within which it is placed: this space is fre- 
quently richly ornamented witli sculpture, 
figures in niches, &o, 

Dopt (dop), v,i, [Form of dip,] To dip; to 
duck. 

Like toiiiiy-fish they be which swiftly dive and 

North. 

Dopt (dop), n. A very low bow. ‘The 
V^qtian aim^ this.’ B, Jomon, 

*D6pert (dopVir), [For dipper.] A dipper; 
an Anabaptist. 

This is a doper, a she-anabaptist t B. yonson. 

Doquot (dok'etx n. See Docket. 

Dor, Dorr (dor), n. [A. Sax. dora, drone, 
locust. The name is probably imitative of 
the sound tlie insect m^kes. Comp, drone.] 

1. The black-beetle or Ocot rupee stercorariue, 
belonging to the section Arenicolte or sand- 
dwellers, of the tribe Scarabmidio. It is one 
of the most common British beetles, of a 
stout form, less than 1 inch long, black with 
a metallic reflection, and may often be hoard 
droning through the air towards tho close 
of the summer twilight Usually called tho 
Dor- or Dorr-beeUe, sometimes the Dor- or 
Dorr-fiy, and provincially in England the 
Buzzard-dock. 

WStit should I care what every dor doth buz 
In credulous ears. B. yonson, 

2. In Oxfordshire, dtc., a name commonly 
applied to the cockchafer {MeMontha vul- 
pteris).- 3. A trick; a practical Joke. Beau, ds 
FI, ' To give one the dor, to make a fool of. 
Fletcher, 

Dor,t Dorrt (dorx V,t To hoax; to humbug; 
to make a fool or ; to perplex. * So easily 
dorred , . . with every sophism.* Hales. 

To dor the dotterel, to humbug a simpleton. 

Here he comes, whistle; be this sport called dor- 
rinjr the dott*reif B. yonson. 

Dorado (do-raMO). n. [Sp. dorado, gilt, from 
dorar, to gild. ] 1. A southern constellation, 
containing six stars, called also Xiphias; not 
visible in our latitude.— 2. A large fish of 
the genus Coryphiena, resembling the dol- 
phin of the ancients. See CoKTPHjBNA. 
Dorcas Bodaty (doricaa sO-sl'e-ti), n. [From 
Dorcas, mentioned in Acts ix.] An asso- 
ciation generally composed of ladies for sup- 
plying (dothes to the poor. Frequently the 
members of the society meet at stated times 
and work in common. Partial payment Is 
generally retfuired from all recipients ex- 
cept the very poor. 

DoreOg Dory (dO'ra, di^ri), n. A popular 



Dorec (Zttts Faher^ 

name of the aoanihopterjfgions fish Bsus 
Faber, the type of the fanuly Zeidaa. It is 


occasionally found in the seas of Great Bri- 
tain, and is esteemed very delicate eating. 
It seldom exceeds 18 inches in length. It 
Is also called John-Dory, a oomiption of 
French •/aunedor^c,.t.e. golden-yellow. Two 
other fishes are erroneously called by the 
same name at some parts of the coast. 

Doroilia(dd-rd^ma), n. [Or., a gift, referring 
to its product, gum ammoniaa] A genus of 
plants, uat. order Umbelllferie. D. ammo- 
niaeutn, a Persian species, yields the am- 
moniacum of commerce, a milky Juice that 
exudes from punctures on the stem and 
dries in little * tears.* 

Dor-hawk (dorOiak), n. A name sometimes 
given to the common goat-sucker, Capri- 
mulmM europems, otherwise called the 
Night-jar or Fern-owl. 

Dorian (do*ri-an), a. Pertaining to Doris in 
Greece, or its inhabltmits . —Dorian or Doric 
mode or mood, in music, the oldest of the 
authentic modes or keys of the Greeks. Its 
character is severe, tempered with gravity 
and Joy, and is adapted both to religions 
services and to war. Many of the most cha- 
racteristic Gaelic airs are written in the 
Dorian mode. 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. MUton, 
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Grecian Doric Order. 


Dorian (dfi*ri-an), n. An inhabitant of Doris 
in Greece. 

Doric (doriik), a. Pertaining to Doris or 

the Dorians in 
Greece, who 
dwelt near Par- 
nassus. — Doric 
order, in arch. 
the oldest, 
strongest, and 
simplest of the 
three orders of 
Grecian archi- 
tecture, and the 
second of the 
Roman, coming 
between the 
Tuscan and the 
Ionic. The dis- 
tinguishing cha- 
racteristic of 
the Doric order 
is the want of a 
base; the flut- 
ings are few, 
large, and not 
deep; the capi- 
tal has no as 
trogal, but on! 
one or more 
lets, which sa- 

f >arate tho fini- 
ngs from the 
torus.— Tho Do- 
ric dialect. 8ee 
Doric, n. — The Doric mode, in music, see 
Dorian 

Doric (doriik), n. llie language of the Do- 
rians; a Greek dialect characterixed by its 
broadness and hardness; hence, applied to 
any dialect with similar characteristics, 
especially to the Scottish. 

Dorioiam, Dorism (doriis-izm, dorilzm), n. 
A phrase of the Doric dialect. 

Doridse (dd'ri-de), n. pi. The sea-lemons, a 
family of iiaked-gilled marine _ 
molluscs, some of wlilch occur more 
8 inches in length, 
l^rippe (do-rippi), n. A genus of brachyu- 
rous decapod crustaceans, belonging to the 
subdivision in wliich the mouth is triangu- 
lar. Dorippe has the feet of the fourth and 
fifth pairs shortened, elevated on the back 
and not terminated with paddles, and the 
eyes supported upon simple peduncles. 
Doris (dd'ris). n. 1. A small planet or as- 
teroid between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, discovered by Goldschmidt in 1867. 
2. The typical genus of the Doridse. 
Dorktag (dork'ing), n. A species of barn- 
door fowl, distinguished by having five claws 
on each root, so named 
becanse bred largely at 
Dorking in Surrey. 

Dormanoy (dor*man-8i), 
n. Quieioenoe. 

Donaant (dor'mant)^ a. 

[Fir. firom aormir, L. der- 
mio, to sleep.] 1. Sleep- 
ing; hence, at rest; not 
in action; as, dormant 
passions. *DormaiU sea.* 

O, Fletoher,—2, In her. in 
a sleeping posture; as. the lion dormant— 
a Keglemd; not used; not asserted or in- 



Uon domuuit. 


sisted on; as, a dormant title; donnant prl- 
vilegea. 

Itli by , _ 

very rarely exercised, that orb . . 
upon a people. Burke. 


I by lying dormant a long time or being . . . 

‘ irbitrary power steals 


A Concealed; not divulged; private. [Bare. ] 
—Dormant partner, in com, one whose name 
does not appear in the title of the firm; a 
partner who takes no share in the active 
business of a company or partnership, but is 
entitled to a share of the profits, and sub- 
ject to a share in losses: called also Sleep- 
ing Partner. — Dormant state of animats, 
a term sometimes applied to the hiberna- 
tion of animals, or that state in which they 
remain torpid for a period In winter.— Dor- 
mant window, the window of a sleeping 
apartment; a dormer-window (which see). 

Dormant (dorimant), n. 1. A beam; a sleeper. 
2. In cookery, a dish which remains from the 
beginning to the end of a repast, such as 
cold pics, hams, potted meats, placed down 
the middle of a table at laige entertain- 
ments; a centre piece which is not removed. 

Dormar (dorim^rX n. A beam; a sleeper. 
Dormer-window. Dormer (dor^m6r-win- 
do, dorimOri, n. [Lit the window of a sleep- 



Donner-window, Oxford. 


ing apartment See Dormant, a.] A window 
standing vertically on a sloping roof of a 
dwelling-house, and so named because such 
windows are found chiefly in attic bed- 
rooms. 

Dormltlye (dor*mit-iv), n. [L. dormio, to 
sleep.] A medicine to promote sleep; an 
opiate; a soporific. 

Dormltlye (dorimit-iv), a. Causing or tend- 
ing to cause sleep; as, the dormitive pro- 
perties of opium. 

Dormitory (doi^mi-to-ri), ti. [L. dormito- 
rium, a sleeping-room, from dormio, to 
sleep.] 1. A place, building, or room to 
sleep in; spocifically, a gallery in convents 
divided Into several cells where the monks 
or nuns sleep.— 2. t A burial-place. 

He ... . seeth into all the graves and tombs, 
scarcheth all the repositories and dormitories in the 
earth, knoweth what dust belongeth to each body, 
what body to each souL Pearson. 

Dormouse (dorimous). n. pi. Dormloe (dori- 
mis). [Probably from Fr. dormetise, a sleeper 
(fern.), as it is called In Languedoc radour- 
rneire, dourmeire being ~ sleeper, and in 



Suffolk ‘sleeper;* or it may bo from the pro- 
vincial dorm, to sleep, and mouse, mean- 
ing lit. the sleeping-mouse. The oriftin in 
both cases would be the Fr. donnir, to 
sleep, Lat. dormire, to sleep.] The popular 
name of the several species of Myoxus. a 
genus of Mammalia of the order Bodentia. 
The common dormouse is the M. {Musear- 
dinus) avelkmarius, which attains the size 
of the common mouse ; the fat dormouse 
Is ^e M. gUs, a native of France and the 
south of Europe; the garden-dormouse is 
the M. iEhomys)niteia, anative of the tem- 
perate parts of Europe and Asia. The dor^ 
mice pass the winter in a lethaigio or torpid 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; J, job; fr, Fr. ton; 


ng, siiw; VH, then; th, thin; w, trig, wh, ichig; ' ih, azure.— See KBT. 
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state, only occasionally waking, and apply- 
ing to their stock of provisions hoarded up 
for that season. 

Dom (dom). n. [Comp. D. doorn, O. dam, a 
thorn, and dorr^iaeh, stickleback.] A fish; 
the thomback. 

Damiok. Domic (dor'nik). n. A species of 
tlgureil linen of stout fabric which derives 
its name from Darniek, the Flemisli name 
for Toumay in Flanclors. where it was llrst 
manufactured for talde-cloths. It is the 
most simple iu pattern of all varieties of 
the diaper or damask style. Also a coarao 
sort of damask used for carpets, hangings, 
<kc. Written also Darnex, Damix, Damiek, 
Dornak, Dornock, Domoeh. 

Doront (d6'i*oii), n. [Or. d6ron, a gift] 1. A 
gift; a present 2. A handbreadth ; a mea- 
sure of 3 inches. 

Ikurp (doip), n. [D. and L.G. dorp, a word 
corresponding to the A. Sax. tharp, G. dor/. 
See Thorpe.] A small village. 'A mean 
fishing doip.’ Howell, 

Dorr, n. See Don. 

Dorrt (dor), v.t. To deafen with noise; to 
cheat. See Dor. 

Dorr-beetle, Dor-beetle (dor'be-ti). n. See 
Dor. 

Dorrerf (dor'Cr), n. A drone. ‘Gentlemen 
content to live idle themselves like dorrere.* 
More, 

Dorr-fly, Dor-fly (dor'lli), n. Sec Dor, n. 
Dorr-bawk (dor'hgk). n. The goat-sucker 
(CaprimulgHs europetus). See Caprimul- 
OIDAS. 

Dorsal (dor'sal), a. [From L. dor sum, the 
iKick.] Of or pertaining to the back; as, tlie 
doreal fln of a fish; dorsal awn of a seed; 
dorsal veins; dorsal nerveB, Ac,— Dorsal ver^- 
tebree, the vertebrie situated between the 
cervical and lumbar vertebra.— Dorsaf ves- 
sel of insects, a long blood-vessel or heart 
lying along the back of the insect, through 
which the nutritive fluid circulates. 

Dorse (dors), n. A variety of the cod-flsh. 
Dorset (dors), n. [O.Fr. dors,dorselet; Norm. 
dorsal; L. L. dorsals, tapesfj^, from L. dor- 
sum, the back, so called because it hung at 
the hack of priests ofliciating at the altar, or 
the seats in a hall See DOSEL, definition.] 

1. A cloth of state hanging full over, and 
falling low behind, a sovereign prince’s chair 
of state; a dosel; a canopy. 

A dorse and redorse of crymsyn Tclvct with Sowers 
of gold, in length two yards three quarters. MoSinson, 

2. [Immediately from L. dorsum.'] The back 
of a book. * B«)uks, all richly bound, with 
gilt dorses' Wood. 

Dorsel(dor'sel), n. [See Dor.se. ] 1. A pannier 
for a beast of burden. See IKinSER.— 2. A 
kind of woollen stuff.— 3. A rioli canopy or 
curtaiu at the back of a throne or chmr of 
state. See Dor.se, Dosel. 

Dorser,t Dosser t (dors'Cr, dfis'Cr), n. [From 
L.L. dosserum or dorserum, from L. dor- 
sum, the back; Fr. dossier, a bundle.] A 
pannier or basket. 

By this some farmer's dairymaid I may meet her. 
Riding from market one day 'twixt her dorsers. 

Bean. O' Fi. 

Dorslbranchlata (dor-8i-brang'ki-a"ta), 
pi, [See below.] Cuvier's appellation for 
the second order of annelidans, now called 
Folychsta, which have their branchlso dis- 
tributed along the back. 

DorsibraacbUlte (dor-si-brang^kl-at), a. [L. 
dorsum, dorsi, the back, and braTiehice, gills. ] 
Having the branchiso distributed along the 
back, as certain annelidans and molluscs. 
Dorsiferous. Dorsiparous (dor-sif'Cr-us, 
dor-sip'ar-us), a. [L. dorsum, the back, and 
fero, or pane, to bear.] In hot. bearing or 
producing spores ou the buck of the fronds; 
an epith^ ^von to certain groups of fenis. 
Dond-spiniu (dor-sl-spln'al), a. Of or per- 
taining to the back and the spine.— Dorsi- 
sjntial vein, in anat. one of a set of veins 
forming a net- work round the spinous, trans- 
verse, and articular processes and arches of 
the vertebra. 

Dorso-oenrlcal (dor-s6-s6r-yrkal). a. Of or 
pertaining to the back of the neck; as, the 
dorso-eervical region. 

Dorstenla (dor-stS'nf-a), n. [After T. Dor- 
sien, a German botanist. ] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Urtlcacen, found in tropical 
America. They have their naked flowers 
buried in a liat^ fleshy, somewhat concave 
receptkUe. D. Contrajerva and other spe- 
cies have a stimulant and tonic rhizome, 
which Is used medicinally under the name 
of contrayerva root (which see). 

Doimill (qoFsam), n. [L.] 1. The ridge of 
a hill. ^ A similar ridge, which . . . sud- 


denly rises into a massy dorsum.* T. War- 
ion. ■— 2. In anat, the back. —3. In conch, 
the upper surface of the body of the shell, 
the aperture being downwarda 
Dortour.t Dorture,t n. (Fr. dorfofr, a dor- 
mitory, fi'om L. donnitorium,] A dormi- 
tory. Written also Dorter, 

The Mnnekes he chased here and there. 
And them pursu'd into their doriours sad. Spenser, 

Dorta (dorts), n. pit. A sulky or sullen mood 
or humour; sulks; aS, he is in the dorts, 
[Scotch.] 

Itorty (doriti), a. [Comp. G. trotzig, stub- 
Imru. sulky.] [Scotch.] 1. Pettish; prone to 
sulleimess; saucy. *borty Jenny's pride.' 
Allan namsaij.-2. Applied to plants deli- 
cate; 111 to cultivate. 

Dory (dd'ri), n. See DoRBE. 

Dory (dd'n). n. A canoe or small boat. 
Marryatt. 

Doryphora (d6-riFd-ra), n, [Gr. dory, a 
stem, and pnerd, to bear.] The name for- 
merly given to the genus of Coleoptera which 
includes the Oolorimo beetle. See Colorado 
Beetle. 

Doae (dos). n. [Fr., from Gr. dosis, a giving, 
from didomi, to give.] 1. The Quantity of 
medicine given or prescribed to be taken at 
one time. 

1 am for curing the world by gentle alteratives, 
not by violent deses. fV. irving, 

2. Anything given to be swallowed; specifi- 
cally, anything nauseous that one is obliged 
to take, or that is offered to one to be taken. 

As fiilsofue a dost as you shall give him he shall 
readily take it down. South. 

3. As much as a man can take; a quantity 
iu general. 

We pity or laugh at those fatuous extravagants, 
while yet ourselves have a considerable dost of what 
makes them so. Grani^Ue, 

4. Wliat it falls to one's lot to receive. 

M.arricd his punctual dost of wives. 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or tltrives. Hudihras. 

Doae (dds), v.t. pret A pp. dtmd; p^. 
dosing, doser. See the noun.] 1. w 
proportion a medicine properly to the pa- 
tient or disease: to form into suitable doses. 
2. To give doses to; to give medicine or 
physic to. ‘A bold, self-opinioned physi- 
cian, who shall dose, and bleed, and kill 
him secundum artefn,* South.— 3. To give 
anything nauseous to. 

DoaeiXL t n. [Fr. ] A dozen. Chaucer, 
Doael^Doaer (dos'el, dos'Cr), n. [Bee Dorse. ] 
1. Hangings of tapestry or carpet-work, 
sometimes richly embroidered With silks, 
and gold and silver, placed round the walls 
bf a nail, or at the east end, and sometimes 
the sides, of the chancel of a church. — 2. A 
hanging or screen of rich stuff at the back 
of the dais or seat of state. See Dais, 8. 

There were dostrs on the dels. H'arion, 

DOBlthean (do-si'thS-an), n. One of an an- 
cient sect among the Saniaritans, so called 
from their founder Dositheus, who was a 
contemporary and associate of Simon Magus, 
and lived in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. They rejected the authority of 
the prophets, believed in the divine inspi- 
ration of their founder, and had many 
superstitious practices. 

Doaology (d6-soFo-]i), n. [Gr. dosis, a dose, 
and fcMos, discourse.] A treatise on doses 
of medicine. 

Dobb (dos), v.t 1. To attack with the 
horns; to tosa [Local.]— 2. To pay; as, to 
doss down money. [Scotch.] 

DOBBer, n. See DORSER. 

DosbU (dos'sil), n. [O.E. dosU, doseUe. from 

O.Fr. dosil, dousU, a spigot, L.L. dueiculus, 
from dueo.] In surg, a pledget or por- 
tion of lint maile into a cylindric form, or 
the sliape of a date. 

Dost (dust), the second person singular of 
do (which see). 

Dot (dot), n. [Probably hrom same root as 
A. Sax. dytian, to close op, the primary 
meaning being a small luim which stops any 
opening; a clot. Cog. L.G. dutte, a plug, a 
stopper. ] 1. A small point or spot made 
with a pen or other pointed instrumoit: a 
speck, used in marking a writing or other 
thing; a spot; speclilcaTly, in music, a point 
or speck ^aced after anote or reet, in order 
to make such note or rest half as long again. 
In modem music a doulile dot is often used, 
in whiah case the second is equal to half 
of the flrst 

Ijong stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
l.ook'd one black dot against the verge of dawn. 

rtnuyton. 


2. A patch of plaster put on to regulate the 
floating rule in making screeds and baya 
Dot (dot), v.t. pret. A pp. dotted; pgr. dot- 
ting. 1. To .mark with dota— 2. To mark 
or diversify with small detached objects 
resembling dots; as, a landscape dotted 
with cottages or clumps of treea 

DoUifig the fields of com and vine. 

Like i^osts, the huge gnarl'd olivet shine. 

Matt. Arnoid. 

Dot (dot), v.i. To make dots or spota 
Dot (dot), n. [Fr. dot; L. dos. dotis, dowry, 
from do, dare, to give.] The fortune or 
dowry a woman brings her husband on her 
marriage. [United States, Louisiana.] 
Dotage (dOVAl). n. [From dote.] 1. Feeble- 
ness or imbecility of understanding or mind, 
particularly in old age; childishness of old 
age; senility; as, a venerable man now in 
his dotage, * The infancy and the dotage of 
Greek literature.' Macaulay. 

From Marlborough's eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires, a driveller and a show, yohnson. 

2. Weak and foolish affection; excessive 
fondness. * Voluntary dotage of some mis- 
tress.' Shak. 

Dotal (dOt'al), a. [Fr. , from L. dotalis, from 
dos, dower.] Pertaining to dower or a 
woman's marriage portion; constituting 
dower, or comprised in it. 

Shall 1 . of one poor dotal town possest. 

My people thin, my wretched country waste. 

Garth. 

Dotant t (dCt'ant), n. A dotard. * A decayed 
dotant.* Shak, 

Dotard (dot'drd), n. [From dote, and afllx 
ard (which see). J 1. A man whose intellect 
is impaired by age; one in his second child- 
hood. 

The sickly dotard wants a wife. TVAr. • 

2. A doting fellow; one foolishly fond. 
Dotaxdly (ddt'Crd-li), a. Like a dotard; 
weak. 

Dotation (dd-ta'shonX n. [L.L. dotatio, 
from L. doto, dotatum, to endow, to por- 
tion, from dos, dotis, a dowry.] 1. The act 
of endowing or bestowing a marriage por- 
tion on a woman.— 2. Kjidowmciit; estab- 
lisliment of funds for the BiipiH)rt of an 
hospital or other eleemosynary corporation. 
Dote (ddt), v.i. pret A pp. doted; ppr. dot- 
ing. [The same word as O. D. doten, to dote. 
From same root comes Fr. radoter, to rave. 
Probably akin to D. dut, a nap, dutten, to 
take a nap, dodderig, sleepy, stupifled, and 
to W. dottaw, to become confused. Written 
also Doat] 1. To be delirious; to have the 
intellect impaired by age, so that the mind 
wanders or wavers; to be silly. 

Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Ot anns imagined in your lonely cell. Dryden. 

2. To be excessively in love; to love to excess 
or extravagance: usually with on or upon. 

What dust we dote on, when 'tis man we love. Pope. 
Aholah . . . doted on her lovers, the Assyrians. 

Eaek. xxiii. 5. 

Dotet (ddt), n. [L. dos, doHs, a dowry.] 

1. A marriage portion; a dowry.— 2. pi. Na- 
tural gifts or endowments. B. Jonson, 

Dotadt (ddt'edX a. 1. Stupid; foolish. 

Whose sencelesse spooch, and doteA ignorance. 

Spenser. 

2. Decayed. 

Such an old oak, though now it be doted, will not 
be struck down at one blow. Bp. i/otoson. 


Doter (ddt'dr), n. 1. One who dotes; a man 
whose understanding is enfeebled by age: 
a dotard.— 2. One who is excessively fond 
or weakly in love. 

Doth (duth), the irregular third person sin- 
gular of do (which see). 

DotlQgly (dotTng-liX adv. > n a doting man- 
nerTToollshly; in a manner characterized 
by excessive londnesa 

DotlBh (ddFlsh), a. ChOdishly fond; weak; 
stupid. 

Dotkln, n. See DODKIN. 

Dottard (dot'tCrdl n, [From dote, in old 
sense of to decay, j A decayed tree. 

Dotted (doFedX pp- MsAed with small 
dots or puncturea— DofM note, in music, 
a note followed by a dot to indicate an in- 
crease of length equal to one half of its 
simple value; thus a dotted semibreve is 
equal to three minims, and a dotted minim 
to three orotcheta —Doffrii reet, a rest leng- 
thened by a dot» in the same manner as a 
dotted note. 

DottOTBl DOttrA (doFMr-el, doFtrel), n. 
[ITrom date, from the bird's supposed stu- 
pidity.] 1. Chaeudriue morineUue, a gral- 
latonal bird about 10 Inches long, a species 
of plover, breeding in the highest lautudes 
of Asia and Europe, and migrating to the 
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DOUANIER 


DOUBLE-OCTAVE 


snores ox the Mediterranean. It appears 
on our moors and mountains in its north- 
ward migration in spring, and in its south- 
ward in autuma Coming from regions little 
freouented by man it' has no fear of him, 
and allows itself to be easily taken; hence 
Its name. It was popularly believed to 
imitate the actions of any one near it, and 
to be taken by reason of this peculiarity. 
Its flesh is much esteemed. 

In catching of doitereis we see how the foolish bird 
playeth the ape in gestures. Bacon. 

2. A booby; a dupe; a gull. ^ Devout dottrels 
and worldly-wise people.’ BtUe. 
Doixanler,DouaJieer(dwan-ya, dd-a-nerO,n. 
[Fr.] An officer of the customs. 

Douay Bible (d6'& bi'bl). n. r k'rom Dauay, 
a town in France.] An English translation 
of the Scriptures sanctioned by the Roman 
Catholic Church, ot which the New Testa- 
ment was first printed at Rheiins in 1582, 
and the Old Testament at Douay in 1009-10. 
Doub. 91. See DooB. 

Double (du'bl), a. [Fr. double, from L. dn- 

f dtis, double — duo, two, and term, -pius, 
rora root of pleo, to fill. See Fili..] 1. In 
pairs; representing two in a set together; 
coupled; composed of two mutual equiva- 
lents or corresponding parts; twofold; as, a 
double leaf; a double chin. 

Darkness and tempest make a donhU night. 

Drytien. 

The Swan, on still St. Mary's lake. 

Float donbie, swan and shadow, ti^ordsworih. 

2. Twice as much ; multiplied by two; con- 
taining the same quantity or length re- 
peated. 

Take double money in your h.iiul Gen. xlili. 12. 

^.Ct a double portion of thy spirit be upon me. 

. * a ki. ii. 9. 

8. Deceitful; acting two parts, one openly, 
the other in secret. 

And with a double heart do they speak. Ps. xii. a. 
4. In hot. having two or more rows of petals 
formed by cultivation from stamens and 
carpels.— Do ubfe distress, in Scots law, the 
name given to those arrestments which ai*o 
used by two or mure creditors in order to 
attach the funds of their debtor in the hands 
of a third party. 

Double (du'bl), ado. Twice. 

I was double their age. Swift. 

[Douhli* is much used in composition to 
denote two ways, or twice the number or 
quantity.] 

Double (du^l), v.t. pret. A pp. doubled; ppr. 
doubling. [See the adjective.] 1. To lay one 
part of anything over the other; to fold one 

{ >art upon another part of; as, to double the 
eaf of a book; to double down a comer.— 
2. To increase or extend by adding an equal 
sum, value, quantity, or length; as, to double 
a sum of money; to double the amount; to 
double the quantity or size of a tiling: to 
double the length. 

Thou . . . shall double the sixth curtain in the 
fore-front of the tabernacle. Ex. xxvi. 9. 

S. To be the double of; to contain twice tlie 
sum, quantity, or length of, or twice as 
much as; as, the ewovay doubles our army in 
numbers. —4. To repeat; to add; as, to double 
blow on blow. 

Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan. Milton. 

5. To pass round or by; to march or sail 
round, so as to proceed along both sides of. 

Sailing along the coast he doubled the promontory 
of Carthage. Knolles. 

6. Mint, to unite two ranks or flies in one.— 
Todouble and twist, to add one thread to an- 
other and twist them together . — To double 


to increase or grow to twice as much. 

'Tis observed in particular nations, that within the 
space of three hundred years, notwithstanding all 
casualties, the number of men doubles. T. Bumet. 

2. To enlarge a wager to twice the sum laid. 

I am resolved to double till I win. Dryden. 

3. To turn back or wind in running. 

Doubling and turning like a hunted hare. Dryden. 

4. To play tricks ; to use sleights. 

What penalty and danger you accrue, 

If you be found to double, y, IVebsUr. 

6. In wiinMag, ^ set up the same word 
or words unintentionally a second time.-— 
fl. MHU. to march at the double. See the 
noun.— To double upon (milit,), to inclose 
between two fires, as an enemy’s fleet 
Double (dul>lX n. 1. Twice as much: twice 
the number, sum, value, quantity, or length. 


If the thief be found, let him pay double. 

Ex. xxil. 7. 

In all the four great years of mortality, ... I do 
not find that any week the plague increased to the 
double of the preceding week above five times. 

Graunt, 

2. A turn in running to escape pursuers.— 

3. A trick; a sliift; an artifice to deceive.— 

4. t Strong beer; beer professing to be double 
the ordinary strength. *A pot of good 
double.' Snak.--b. Something precisely 
equal or like; a counterpart; a counterfeit; 
a duplicate; a copy; a person's apparition or 
likeness appearing to himself and admon- | 
ishing him of his approaching death; a 
wraith; as, his or her double; the double of 
a legal instrument. 

Mv charming friend . . . has. I am almost sure, a 
double, who preaches his afternoon sermons for him. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

6. A fold or plait ; a doubling. ’ Rolled iip 
in sevenfold double.' Marston.—7. Milit. 
the quickest step in marching next to the 
run. In the double the soldier makes 165 
steps, each 33 inches long, in the minute. 
In cases of urgency the steps may be in- 
creased up to 180 per minute. Contracted 
for double-quick. - 8. Eccles. a feast in which 
the antiphon is doubled, that is, said twice, 
before and after the psalms, instead of only 
half being said, as in simple feasts.— 0. A 
roofing slate of the smallest size, measuring 
about 1 foot by 6 inches.— 10. In printing, 
several words, lines, or sentences set twice. 

Double-acting (du'bl-akt-ing), p, and a. In 
nieeh. acting, or applying power in two 
directions; producing a double result. — 
Double-acHng inclined plane, in raU. Ac. an 
inclined plane worked oy the gravity of the 
load conveyed, the loaded waggons which 
descend being made to pull up the empty 
ones by means of a rope pasBmg round a 
pulley or drum at the top of the plane. — 
Double-acting pump, a pump which throws 
water at both the up and the down stroke. 

Double-bank (du'bl-bank), v.t. To have an 
oar pulled by two men. 

Double-banked, Double-benched (duOii- 
baugkt, du'bl-bensht), a. Naut. havitig two 
opposite oars managed by rowers on the 
same bench, or having two men to the same 
oar: said of a boat. 


Double-bar (dulil-bilr), n. in music, two 
bars placed together at the conclusion of 
an air or strain. If two dots are added to 
it, the Bti;ain on that side should be repeated. 

Double-barrelled (du'bl-ba-reix a. 1 . Hav- 
ing two barrels, as a gun. — 2. Fig. applied 
to anything that effects a double purpose 
or produces a double result. 

This was a double-barrelled compliment. It im-* 
plied that Mrs. Weller was a most o^ecable female, 
and also that Mr. Stiggins had a clerical appearance. 

Dickens. 

Double-basB, Double-base (du'bi-bas, 
du'bl-bfis), n. The largest musical instru- 
ment of the viol kind. In England, France, 
and Italy the double-base has often only 
throe stiings, which ai*e tuned in fourths. 
Its compass is from the lower A of the bass 
clef to tenor F. In Germany a fourth string 
is used, and gives it a range of three notes 
lower. 

Double-biting (du'bl-blt-ing), a. Biting or 
cutting on either side; as, a double-biting 
axe. 

Double-breasted (dunbi-brest-ed), a. Ap- 
plied to a waistcoat or coat either side of 
which may be made to lap over the other 
and button. 

He wore a pair of plaid trotisers, and a large rough 
double-breasted waistcoat. Dickens. 

Double-dharge (du'bl-char]), v. t. To charge 
or intrust with a double portion. * I will 
double-charge thee with dignities.’ Shak. 

Double-crown (duOil-kroun), n. An Eng- 
lish gold coin of Uie reign of James I., of 
the wue of Kb., afterwards raised to 11s. 

Doubl^ealer (du’bl-dfil-4r), n. One who 
acts two different parts in the same busi- 
ness or at the same time; a deceitful, trick- 
ish person; one who says one thing and 
thinks or intends another; one goUty of 
duplicity. 

Double-dealing (dulil-dfil-ing), n. Artiflce; 
duplicity; deceitful practice; the profession 
of one thing and the practice of another. 
Double-dealing (du^l-dfil-ing), a. Given 
to duplicity; deceitful. 

There were parsons at Oxford as doubU-dsaling 
and dangerous as any priests out Rome. * 

Thackeray, 

Double-d3re (du'bl-dl), v.t To dye twice 
over. 

Itouble-dyed(du'bl-dld),p.anda. 1. Twice 


dyed.— 2. Thorough; complete; utter; atro- 
cious; as, a double-dyed villain. 
Double-eagle (duTil-e-gl), n. 1. A gold coin 
of the United States, worth $20.-2. The 
representation of an eagle with two heads, 
as in the national arms of Russia. 
Double-edged (dn’bl-ejd), a. 1 . Having two 
edges. 

* Your Delphic sword,' the panther then replied, 

* Is double-edged, and cuU on either side.' 

Dryden. 

2. Fig. applied to an argument which makes 
both for and against the person employing; 
or to any statement having a double mean- 
ing. 

Double -blepbant (dubl-el-e-fant), n. A 
large size of lyriting, drawing, and printing 
paper, 40 inches by 26}. 

Double -entendre (dO-bl-ah-tafl-drX n, 
[Spurious Fr. form. ] A phrase with a double 
meaning, one of which is often somewhat 
obscure or indelicate. 

Double-entry (du’bl-en-tri), n. A mode of 
book-keeping in which two entries are made 
of every transaction, one on the Dr. side of 
one account, and the other on the Cr. side 
of another account, in order that the one 
may check the other. See Book-kexpimo. 
Double-eyed (du'bl-id), a. Watching in all 
directions; keenly watchful; having keen 
sight. 

Prevelie he (the kid) peeped out through a chinck. 
Yet not so prevelie but the Foxe him spyed; 

For deceitfull meaning is double-eyed. S^nser. 

Double-flaoe (du’bl-fas), n. Duplicity; the 
acting of different parts in the same trans- 
action. 

Double-fkced (du’bl-fast), a. Deceitful; 
hypocritical; showing two facea 'Fame if 
not double-faced is double-mouthed. ’ Milton. 
Double-first (du’bl-ffirst), n. In Oxford 
University— (a; One who gains the highest 
place, after examination, both in classics 
and mathematics. The position of an Ox- 
ford double-first is the highest honour of 
that university, as that of senior wrangler is 
of Cambridge. (5) The degree itself; as, he 
took a double-first at Oxford. 

Double-floor fdu’bl-flor). n. A floor con- 
structed with binding and bridging Joists. 
Double-flower (du'bl-flou-6r), n. A flower 
whose organs of reproduction are partly or 
wholly converted into petals, so that there 
are more rows of petals than the normal 
number. 

Double-flowered (duTil-flou-fird), a. Hav- 
ing double flowers, as a plant. 

Double-gear (du'l}l-ger), n. In mach, the 
gearing attached to the headstock of a lathe 
to vary its speed. 

Double-gild (du’bl-gild), v.t. To gild with 
double-coatings of gold. 

Double-glo’Bter (duld-glos-tor), n. A rich 
kind ot cheese, made in Gloucestershire from 
new milk. 

Double-lxanded (dubl-hand-ed), a. Having 
two hands; deceitful. 

Double-headed (du’bl-lied-ed), a. Having 
two heads. 

Double-hearted (du'bl-hart-ed). a. Having 
a false heart; deceitful: treacherous. 
Douhle-huug (dulbl-hung), a. In arch, a 
term appli^to the two sashes of a window 
movable, the one upwards and the other 
downwards, by means of pulleys and weights. 
Double-letters (du’bl-iet-firz), n. pi. In 
printing, typos such as/, i, and f. which 
when used in combination are apt to be 
broken, and are therefore cast in one piece, 
or logotype, as/, Jt, Jl, Ac. The diphthongs 
ce and cb are also cast as double-letters. 


Double-lodk fdu’bl-lok), v.t. To lock with 
two bolts; to fasten with double securi^. 
Double-maimed (du’bl-mand), a. Fur- 
the complement of men, 


Double-maimed (du’bl-mand), a. Fur- 
nished with twice the complement of men, 
or with two men Instead ox one. 

Double-meaxilxig (du’bl-men-tng), a. Hav- 
ing two meaninm; conveying two meanings; 
deceitfuL * A double-msantfig prophesier. * 
Shak. 

Double-minded (du^I-xnind-edX a. Having 
different minds at different times; unsettled; 
wavering; unstable; undetermined. 

A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways. 

Jam. I. a 

l)oa'bl«-lUltilxed(da'bl-ni-tard),a. Having 
a twofold nature. 

Two kinds of life hath double-natured man. 

And two of death. Young, 

Doubloness (du’bl-nes), n. 1. llie state of 
being doubled. *The doubloness ot the 
benrat’ 2. Duplicity. 'Friends full 
of doubUnsss.' Chaucer. 

Double-oetawe(duad-ok-Uv),n. in music, 
an interval composed of two octaves or flf- 
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DOUBLE-PLEA 


DOUBTFULLY 


teen notes in diatonic progression; a fif- 
teenth. 

Doutllfi-plea (dn'bl-pld), 71. In law, a plea 
in which the defendant Sieges two different 
matters in bar of the action. 

Double-auarrel (du'bl-kwo-rel), 7k EcdeM, 
a compliunt of the clerk to the archbishop 
against an inferior ordinary, for delay of 
justice. 

Double-<|Uick (du'bl-kwik), n. MUit. the 
(luickest step next to the run, consisting of 
166 steps in the minute. See DOUBLE, n. 

Doubl6-QUiC^ (rlu'bl-kwik), a. 1. Performed 
in the time of the double-quick; pertaining 
to or in conformity with the double-quick; 
as, double-quick step. --2. Very quick or 
rapid; as, ne disappeared in double-quiek 
time. 

Double-qulcli; (du'hl-kwik), adv, MUit. in 
double-quick step; as, we were marching 
double-quick. 

DoulAe-qulcik (du'bl-kwik), v.i. MUit to 
march In double-quick stop. 

Double-quick (du'bi-kwik), v.t Mint to 
cause t«> march in double-quick step; as, I 
dtmhle-quicked them. 

Doubler (du'bier), tk He who or that 
doubles; particularly, an instrument for 
augmenting a very small quantity of elec- 
tricity, BO as to render it manifest by sparks 
or the electrometer. 

Double-aecurlty (dunii-sfi-kfi^-ti), 7k Two 
securities held by a creditor for the same 



m. 



time. — 5. A simple form of microscope, 
consisting of a combination of two plano- 
convex lenses whose focal lengths are in 
the ratio of three to one, placedf with their 
plane sides towards the object, and the lens 
of shortest focal length next the object. 
See Triplet.— 0. A duplicate form of a word; 
one of two (or more) words really the same 
but different in form, as drag and draw. 
Double-tongue (dulil-tungx V.t in mueie, 
to apply the tongue rapidly to the roof of 
the mouth in flute playing so as to insure a 
brilliant execution of a staccato passage. 
Double-tongued (du'bl-tungd), a. Making 
contrary d^arations on the same subject 
at different times; deceitful. 

Likewise must the deacons be grave, not dotiNe- 
tongutd. X Tim. iii. 8. 

Doublets (dub'lets), ti. pi. l.t A game with 
dice upon tables, somewhat resembling 
backgammon.— 2. Two; a pair; specifically, 
two dice which, when thrown, come up 
each with the same number of spots; as, to 
throw douhUU. 

Those douhUts on the side of his tail seem to add 
strength to the muscles which move the tail-fins. 

Grew. 

3. A double meaning. Mason. 

Double-vault (dulil-vgU), n. In arch, one 
vault built over another, with a space be- 


from L. dubito, to doubt, a ffeq. from a 
fictive dubo, from dtMus, doubtful, liable 


securities held by a creditor for the same 
debt. 

Double-abade (dul)l-sh&dX v.t To double 
the natural darkness of. 

Now began 

Night with her sullen wing, to doubUshade 
The desert. MiUott. 

Double-ablnlng (du'bl-shln-ing), a. Shining 
with double lustres. 

Double -Bbuflle (dubl shuf-l), tl A low 
sliuilliiig, noisy dance. 

Double-Star (duT)l star), n. In astron. two 
stars BO near each other that they are dis- 
tinguishable only by the help of a telescope. 
Double-Stop (dn^bl-stop), v.t In music, to 
stop two strings simultaneously with the 
fingers in violin playing and thus produce 
two-part harmony. 

Doublet (dublet), n. [O.Fr.. dim. of double, 
a garment of two plies, originally lined or 
wadded for defence.] 1. A close-fitting gar- 
ment, covering the body from the neck to a I 
little below the waist It was introduced 
from France into England in the fourteenth 
century, and was worn by both sexes and all 
ranks until the time of Charles IL, when it 
was superseded by the vest and waistcoat 

His doublrt was of sturdy buff, 

And tlioii^li not sword, yet cudgel proof. 

J/udibras. 

2. One of a pair. See Doublets.-— 3. In lapir 




1, Doublet, time of Edward IV. a. Doublet, portrait 
of .Sir Wm. Russell; 3, Pease-cod bellied lioublet: 
both time of Elisabeth. 4, Doublet, time of 
Charles I. 

dary work, a counterfeit stone composed of 
two pieces of crystal, with a colour between 
them, so that they have the same appearaoce 
as if the whole substance of the ciystal were 
coloured.— 4. In printing, a word or phrsee 
unintentionally (lotsfrfod or set up the second 



Double Vaults, dome of San Pietro in 
Muntorio, Rome. 

» 

tween the convexity of the one and the 
concavity of the other. It is used in domes 
or domical roofs when they are wished to 
present the appearance of a dome both 
externally and internally, and when the 
outer dome, by the general proportions of 
the building, requires to be 01 a greater 
altitude than would be in just proportion 
if the interior of its concave surface were 
visible. The upper or exterior vault Is 
therefore made to harmonize with -the ex- 
terior, and the lower vault with the in- 
terior proportions of the building. 
Doubllllg (duTillugX n. 1. The act of mak- 
» ing double. — 2. A fold; a plait. — 3. The 
act of marching or sailing round a cape, 
promontory, or other projecting point of 
land. — 4 In hunting, the winding and 
turning, as of a fox or hare, to deceive the 
hounds. -—6. An artifice; a shift * Such like 
shiftings and doublings,* Scott — 6. The 
act of marching at the double-quick.— 
7. In her, the lining of the mantles borne 
around the shield of anna— B. In slating, 
the courseof slates at the eaves of a bouse; 
sometimes applied to the eaves-board. 
DouUlng-luULl (du'bling-n&lX 7k A nail 
used to fasten the lining of the gun-ports 
in a ship. 

Doubloon (dub-lhn^, 7k [Fr. daublon.] A 
coin of Spain and ine Spanish American 


States, oiMnally double the value of the 
pistole. The doubloon of Spain is of 100 
reals, and equivalent to about a guinea 
sterling. The double doubloon, calM also 
doubloon or ama (ounce of gold), Is of 820 
reals, or 10 hard dollars, and estimated at 
Its mintage rate is worth OOi. M. 

Doubly (oulill), adv. In twice the quantify; 
to twice the degree; aa» to \iodoubly sensible 
of an obligation. 

When muiiiw on companions gone. 

We doubly ieel oui^ves alone. Sir IV. SreU. 

Doubt (dout), [O.Fr. doubter; Fr. douder. 


fictive dubo, from dubius, doubtful, liable 
to turn out two wavs, from duo, two.] To 
waver or fluctuate in opinion; to heutate; 
to be in suspense; to be in uncertainty re- 
specting the truth or fact; to be undeter- 
mined: used sometimes with of. 

Even in matters divine, concerning tome thingi, 
we may lawfully dcubt and suspend our Ju^^^pie^ 

Syn. To waver, fluctuate, hesitate, demur, 
scruple, question, suspect 
Doubt (dout), v.t 1. To question or hold 
’ questionable ; to withhold assent from ; to 
hesitate to believe; as, I have heard the 
story, blit T doubt the truth of it - 2. To sus- 

S ect; to be apprehensive of; to be inclined 
) think. 

If they turn not back perverse; 

But that 1 doubt. Milton. 

I doubt there's deep resentment in his mind. Otway. 

I doubt some little difficulty may arise. 

ytr. Bentkam. 

Platn is clothed with the powers of a poet, stands 
upon the highest place of the poet, and (though 1 
twubt he wanted the decisive gift of lyric expression), 
mainly is not a poet, because he cnosc to use the 
poetic gift to an ulterior purpose. Smersou. 

3. To distrust; to withhold confidence from; 
to be diffident of; as, to doubt our ability to 
execute an office. 

T* admire superior sense, and doubt their own. 

Page. 

4.t To fill with fear or distrust; to frighten; 
to daunt 

One single valour. 

The virtues of the valiant Caratach. 

More doubts me than all Britain. Beau. Pf FI. 

Doubt (dout), 71. 1. A fluctuation of mind 
respecting the truth or correctness of a state- 
ment or opinion, or the propriety of an ac- 
tion, arising from defect of knowlc'd^or , 
evidence; uncertainty of mind; want of be- 
lief; unsettled state of opinion; as, to have 
doubts respecting the theory of the tides. 
There lives moi'c faith in honest doubt. 

Believe me. th.^n in half the creeds. Tetinyson. 

2. Uncertainty of condition. 

Thy life shall hang in doubt before thee. 

Dcut. xxviii. 66. 

3. Suspicion; fear; apprehension; dread; awe. 
'Pope I.'rbftti durst not depart for doubt* 
Berniers. 

1 stand in doubt of you. Cal. iv. to. 

4. Difficulty objected or proposed for solu- 
tion; objection. 

To every doubt your answer is the Sc'iine. 

Blackutore. 

h.i Difficulty; danger. 'Well approved in 
many a doubt * Sitenser. 

Doubtable (dout'a-bl), a. That may be 
doubted. 

Doubted (douUed), p. and a. 1. Scrupled; 
questioned; not certain or settled.— 2. f Re- 
doubted; redoubtable. 'Doubted knights.* 
Spenser. 

Doubter (doiit'^r), 7k One who doubts; one 
whose opinion is unsettled; one whose mind 
is not convinced. 

Doubtful (dout'ful). a. 1. Not settled in 
opinion; undetermined; wavering; heMitat- 
ing : applied to persons; as, we are doubt- 
Jvl of a fact, or of the propriety of a mea- 
sure.— 2. Dubious; ambfmous; not clear in 
its meaning; as, a doubtful exprassion.— 

3. Admitting of doubt ; not obvious, clear, 
or certain; questionable; not decided; as, a 
doubtful case; a doubtful proposition; it is 
doubtful what will be tne event of the war. — 

4. Of uncertain issue; hazardous; precarious. 
*In such distresse and doubtfuU Jeopardy.’ 
Spenser, 

We have sustained one day In doubtfUi fljg^hj^ 

6. Not secure ; not without suspicion. 

Our manner is always to cast a douhiful and a 
more susuiclous eye towards that over which we 
know we nave least power. Hooker, 

6. Not confident; not without fear; indi- 
cating doubt 

With doubtful feet, and wavering resotution. 

MtHm. 

7. Not certain or defined: as, a doubtful hue. 
Syk. Wavering, hesitating, undetermined, 
dubious, uncertain, equivocal, ambiguous, 
problematical, questionable, precarious, 
nazardoua 

Doubtfully (dout'fUl-U)b adv. 1. In a doubt- 
ful manner; dubiously; hesitatingly; ds, he 

S ave bis assent, but doi«60illy.— 2. With 
oubt: irresolutely.— 8. Ambiguously; with 
uncertainty of meaainif. 

Nor did the goddess doubtfOly declare. Dryden. 

4.t In a state of dread. 

With that she waked flill of fright 

And dauStfUllB dimayed. Spensor, 


Fate, ffir, fat, fell; mb, met, h4r; p!ne, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound] U, 8o abtine; y, 8a fsjf. 









DOUBTFULKBBS 


DOVJBUTAIL 


DOttMftllneiS (dout^lUl-noB), n. 1. A state of 
doubt or uncertainty of mind; dubiousness; 
suspense; instability of opinion.— 2. Ambi- 
tfUity; uncertainty of meaning. —3. Uncer- 
tainty of event or issue; uncertainty of con- 
dition. 

Boabtlngly (dout'ing-ll), ode. In a doubt^ 
ing manner; dubiously; without confidence. 
OoubtleMt (doutles), a. Free from fear of 
danger; secure. 

Pretty child, sleep douMtss and secure. SMaJk, 

DouMIobb (dout'les), adv. Without doubt 
or question; unquestionably. 

DoutlUss he would have made a noble knight. 

DoubtleBBly (doutles-U), adv. Unquestion- 
ably. 

DOtthtOUBt (dout'usX €L Doubtful; of 
doubtful sense. * Scripture . . . douhtmae 
and liarde to understand.’ Sir T. More. 
Done (dbk), n. A genus of catarhine or Old 
World monkeys (Semnopithecus), peculiar 
to South-eastern Asia and the neighbouring 
islands, differing from the true monkeys 
in having an additional smidl tubercle on 
the last of the Inferior molars, and in their 
long limbs and tails. The species are re- 
markable for their varied and brilliant 
coloui-s. 

DOUOe (dbs), a. [Fr. doux, from L. dtdeiii, 
sweet.] Sober; sedate; not lighter frivol- 
ous: applied both to persons and animala 
[Scotch.] 

As her intense quietude of bearing suited Miss 
Gryce, who could not bear to be fussed, and time 
proved her difttce and not fashious, she became quite 
a favourite. CornhiU Mag. 

Douoed, t Doucett (dbs'ed, dbs'et), ti. [From 
• Fr dbucet^ dim. of dotix, sweet.] A musical 
instrument, probably a dulcimer. 

Doucely (dbsTi), aav. Sedately; soberly; 
prudently. [Scotch.] 


Dough-fiaoelsin (dd’f&s-ian), n. Quality or 
character of a dough-face ; liability to be 
led by one of stronger mind or will; plia- 


I the centre of the trunk. Otherwise called 
Duramen (which see). 

Doura (dara), n. A kind of millet. See 
I Durra. 

Dourlacb (dbr^a^h), n. [Gael, dorlaeh, a 
handful, a Wndle, a quiver.] A bundle; a 
knapsack. Sir Walter Scott. [Scotch.] 
DouroucOUU (dd-rd-kb-li), n. The native 
name of a curious South American monkey 
(NycHpitheeue irivirgatus), with large eyes, 
nocturnal in its habits. It takes refuge 
during the day in some dark place such as 
the hollow of a tree, where It passes the 
time In sleep. Its food is mostly of an ani- 
mal nature. 

Douse. Dowse (dous), v.t. prct. A pp. dowted; 
ppr. amteing. [Doubtful, but probably con- 
nected with douche.] 1. To thrust or plunge 
into water; to immerse; to dip. 

1 have doused my carnal affections in all the vUe- 
ness of the world. Hammond. 

2. Naut. to strike or lower in haste: to 
slacken suddenly; as, donee the top-sail. 
Douse, Dowse (dous), v,i. To fall or be 
plunged suddenly into water. 

It is no Jesting trivial matter 

To swing in aiir, or douse in water. Hudi^ras. 

Douse (dousX o.t. [Corrupted from dout\ 
To put out; to extinguish. * Douee the glim.^ 
Sir W. Scott. [Slang.] 

Dousluip-ellOC^ (dousMng-chok), n. In 
Hhip-hudding, one of several pieces fayed 
across the apron and lapped on the knight- 
heads or inude stuff above the upper deck. 

I Doutf (dout), v.f. [Contr. for do ouf. Comp. 
doff, don.] To put out; to quench; to ex- 
tinguish. 

First in the intellect it douts the light. Syivester. 

The dram of base 

Doth all the noble substance often doui. Shak. 

Doutt (doutX n. Doubt; fear, ^penssr. 
Doutailoe,t n. [Fr.] Doubt. Chaueer. 
Doute.tv.f. [Fr.] To fear. Chaucer. 
Doutelios, t Douteles, t adv. Without doubt. 
Chaucer. 

Doutert (dout’erX n. [See DoVT.] An ex- 
tinguisher for candles. 

D0Ut0UB,t a. Doubtful. Chaueer. 


Doueefy manage our affairs 
In parliament. 


Douoeperc 

peers (les < 
in fiction. 


In parliament. Burtts, 

[Fr.] One of the twelve 
pairs) of J^Tance renowned 
iking like a doughty douce- 


in fiction. * Looking like a doughty douee- 
pcre. * Spenser. 

D0U06t,t n. [Fr.j 1. A custard. — 2. The 
testicle of a deer. Written also Dowcet. 

All the sweet morsels, called tongue, ears, and 
dourets, B. yunson. 

3. 8ee DOVCBI). . 

Douceur (dd^sdr), n. [kY., from doux^ L. 
dtUeie, sweet.] 1. A present or gift; a brilie. 

2. Sweetness or mildness of manner; kind- 
ness; gentleness. 

Blame with indulgence, and correct with douceur. 

ChesterjUetd. 

3. A kind or agreeable remark; a compli- 
ment. 

Doucffie (dbsh), n. [Fr. ; It. doccia, a water- 
pipe, from a Latin flotive verb dueiiare, a 
freq. from duco, to conduct, as water.] A 
Jet or ourrent of water or vapour directed 
upon some part of the bo^; employed in 
bathing establishments. When water Is ap- 
plied it is caUed the Ivmid douche^ and 
when a current of vapour the vapour douche. 
According to the direction in which the cur- 


when a current of vapour the vapour douche. 
According to the direction in which the cur- 
rent is applied it is termed the descending, 
the lateral, or the ascendvM douche. 

D0U0ilie(d5-adn),n. [Fr.] in arcA a mould- 
ing concave above and convex below, serv- 
ing as a oymatium to a delicate comice ; a 
gula. 

oovJSm (duk'6r), n. [From douck, duck, to 
dive.] A local name for a bird that dives 
into the water, as the members of the genera 
Colymbus and Podiceps. 

Dough (dC), n. [A. Sax. ddg, ddh, a word 
general in the Teut. languages, as D. deeg, 
Icel. and Dan. de^, Goth, daige, G. teig, 
dough ; allied are Goth, deigan, to mould,- 
to form; Icel. deig, damp, aei^, to wet] 

1. Paste of bread; amass composed of fiour 
or meal moistened and kneaded, but not 
baked. — ify cake is dough. See under Cakb. 

2. Ansrthlng having the appearance or con- 
sistency of dough, as potter’s clay, Ac. 

Dott^AlBJied (dO'bakt), a. Imperfectly 
baked; unfinished; not hardened to perfec- 
tion ; soft 

This botcher looks as If be were doughMkeds a 
little butter now, and I could eat him like an oaten- 
eake. Bmu, (P Fi. 

DOUgh-fltOS (dOTAsX n. A person who is 


pliable, and, as it were^ eMily moulded. 
(United States.] 

“ “ ftwad(dfi 


Doiu;h-lhoad(dOtftstXa. Cowardly: weakly 
pllaole: easily moulded: said of politlolsns. 
[United States.] 


hiUty; faculty. 

Dough-kneaded (d6'n§d-ed), a. Soft; like 
dough. Milton. 

Dough-nut (dO’nut), n. [Dough and nut.] 
A small roundish cake, made of flour, eggs, 
and sugar, moistened with milk and cooked 
in lard. 

Dought (dudhtX pret of dow. Could; was 
able. [Scotch.] 

Do what 1 Jougkt to set her free, 

My liaul lay in the mire. Burns. 

Doughtily (dou^ti-li), adv. With doughti- 
ness. 

Doughtiness (dou'ti-nes), n [See Doughtt. ] 
Valour; bi-avery. 

Virtue is first of all, what the Germans well name 
it, Tugend {Taugend, dow-ii\g, or HougMi-iness), 
courage and the faculty to do. CarlyU. 

Doughtren,t n. pi. Daughters. Chaucer. 
Doughty (doii'ti), a. [A. Sax. dohtig, dyhtig, 
from dugan(Sc. dow), to be able, to be good 
for, to be of force or power; Dan. dygtig, 
G. tUchtig, able, fit. See Do, v.i.] Brave; 
valiant ; eminent ; noble ; illustrious ; as, a 
doughty hero. It is now seldom used except 
in irony or burlesque. 

She smiled to see the doughty hero slain; 

But at her smile the beau revived again. Pope. 

Doughty -handed (douHi-hand-ed), a. 
Strong-handed ; powerful * Doughty-handed 
are you.’ Shak. 

Doughy (ddl), a. Like dough; yielding to 
pressure; flabby and pale. *The unbaked 
and doughy youth of a nation.' Shak. 

Douk (duk). See DOOK. 

Doulia (do'li-a), n. Same as Dulia. 

Doum Palm (dOm piun), n. A palm-tree. 


A kind of millet. 



ch, ekain; 6h,'8a lock; 


Doum Palm {Hyphene thebaica). 

Hyphesne tkebcnca. It is remarkable, like 
the other speoles of the genus, for having a 
repeatedly-Dranched stom. Each branch ter- 
miuates in a tuft of large fan-shaped leaves. 
The friiit is about the size of an apple; it 
has a fibrous mealy rind, which tastes like 
gingerbread (whence the name gingerbread 
tree someUmes applies to this palm), and is 
eaten by the poorer inhabitants of Upper 
Egmt, where It grows. An infusion of the 
rind is also usckI as a beverage, being cool- 
ing, slightly aperient, and beneficial in 
fevers. The scA is homy, and is made into 
small ornaments. Kopes are made of the 
fibres of the leaf-stalks. The doum palm is 
a native of Upper Egypt and the central 
parts of Africa, and is so numerous in some 
mstriots as to form whole forests. 

Doim (doupX n. [O.E. ddlp, a contr. of 
diMop, a lump.] Bottom; buttocks; butt- 
end; end. [Bootch.] 

Dour (^^ s. [Fr. dunjuurd, stem, harsh, 
Srom L aunu, hard.] Hard; inflexible; ob- 
stinate; bold; intrepid; haray. [Scotch.] 
He had a wife was dour mud din. 

O Tinkler Madgie was her mither. Bums, 

Doom (db'ra), n. In hot heart-wood, next 


flight. Comp. L. columba, a dove, with 
Gr. kolymhos, a diver. Cog. D. duif, Dan. 
due. Sc. deo, G. tauhe.] 1. A name some- 
times extended, as that of pigeon, to the 
whole family of Co]umbid», sometimes 
restricted to the genus Columba of mo- 
dem ornltliologists. Audubon attempts 
to distinguisli between the names piaeon 
and dBve, assigning the former to such as 
build their nests close together on the same 
trees, and the latter to such as build soli- 
tarily; but the distinction appears arbitraiy 
and is contrary to British usage. The dif- 
ferent species which are popularly called 
doves are distinguished by some additional 
term prefixed, as ring-dove, turtle-dove, Aa. 
See Pigeon.— 2. A word of endearment or an 
emblem of innocence. 

Dove-cot^ Dove-oote (duvlcot), n. A small 
building or box, rafsM to a considerable 
height above the Around, in which domestic 
pigeons breed; a nouse for doves. 

Dove-eyed (duvld), a. Having eyes like 
those of a dove; having eyes expressive of 
meekness, mildness, gentleness, tenderness 
or affection. 

Dove-kle (duvlci), n. The name of a web- 
footed bira,the black guillemot(Uridffrpffe), 
abounding in the Arctic reirions. 

Dovelet (duvlot), n. A little dove; a young 
dove. 

Dover (dd’v^rX v.i. [Icel. dqfwa, to bo 
stupid; da%^, duU. See Dowr.] To slum- 
ber; to be In a state betwixt sleeping and 
wakiw. [Scotch.] 

Dovar%-powder(dO'vdn-pou-ddrXn. [From 
Dr. Dover, an English physician, its inven- 
tor.] A compound of ipecacuanha, opium, 
and sulphate of potash, employed as a seda- 
tive and sudorific. 

Dove’S-fOOt (duvz^fUt), n. (a) The popular 
name of Geranium tnoMe, a common native 
plant, so called from the shape of its leaf. 
(b) The columbine. 

Doveslllp (duv'ship), n. The quality or 
character of a dove; the possession of dove- 
like qualities, as meekness, mtleness, inno- 
cence, Ac. ’Let our doveshtp approve itself 
in meekness of suffering.* Ity. Mall. 

Itova-tall (duv'tkl), n. in easp. the manner 
of fastening boards and timbers together by 
letting one piece, in the I onn of a dove s 


J,/ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; vh, tken; th, ekin; w, wig; wh, wkJg; sh, arure.— See Ksr. 
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DOWNCAST 


tail spread or wedge reversed, Into a cor- 
responding cavity in another, so that it 
cannot be drawn out. This is the strongest 
of ail the fastenings or Jointings. Dove- 



pieces, one-half of the pin is inserted into 
the hole in the one piece, and the other 
piece is then thrust home on it.— 2. A piece 
of wood driven into a wall to receive nails 
of skirtings, <&c. 

Dowel (dou'el). vX pret. A pp. doweUed; 
ppr. doweUing. To fasten two boards toge- 
gether by pins insci^ed in the edges; as, a 
cooper dowels pieces for the head of a cask. 

Dowel’-Jolnt (dou'el-joint), n. A Joint made 
by means of a dowel or dowels. 

D0W6l*plxi (dou'el-pin), n. A pin inserted in 
the edges of boards to fasten them tc^ether. 

Dower (dou'fir), n. iVr. dtmaire: L.L. data- 
Hum, from L. doto, dotatum, to endow, 
portion -dor, doHs, a dower] 1. That with 
which one is endowed; endowment; gift. 

Sweet Hilfhland idrll a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly d&mer. ll'ordsworih. 


tails are either exposed or concealed; con- 
cealed dove-tailing is of two kinds, lapped 
and mitred. —Dom-tail joint, in anat the su- 
ture or serrated articulation, as of the bones 
of the head.— moulding, an orna- 
ment in the fonu of dove-tails, used in Nor- 
man architecture.— Dore-faif plates, in «Aip- 
huUding, plates of metal let into the heel of 
the stem-post and keel of a vessel to bind 
them together. Similar plates are used for 
joining the stem-foot with the fore-end of 
the keel,— Dove-tail saw, a saw used for 
dove-tailing. Its plate is about 9 inches 
long, and contains about fifteen teeth to 
the inch; it is stiffened by a rigid iron or 
brass back. 

Dove-t^ (duvHal), v.t 1. To unite by 
tenons in form of a pigeon's tall spread, let 
into a board or timlier. - 2. Fia. to fit or 
adjust exactly and firmly; to adiapt, as one 
institution to another, so that they work 
together smoothly and harmoniously. 


\Vlien any particular arrangement has been for a 
course of ages adopted, everything also has been 
adapted to it, and. as it were. Attea and dmttdatled 
into it. SroHs^ham. 

DovlBht (duv'ish), a. Like a dove; innocent. 
* Dovish simplicity.' Latimer. 

Dow (dou), v.i. [A. Sox. dugan, to be able.] 
To be able; to possess strength; to avail; to 
profit. [Scotch. 1 

But facts are chiels that winns ding 
And dawHit be disputed. finrns. 


Dow (dou), n. An Arab boat: more com- 
monly spelled Dhoio (which see). 

Dowt (dou), v.t [See Dower.] To furnish 
witli dower; to endow. 

Dow (dou), n. A pigeon; a dove. [Scotch.] 


Furth flew the da-w at Noyis coinm.'ind. 

Sir D. Lyndsay. 

Dowable (dou'a-hl), a. [See DoWER.] That 
may be endowed; entitled to dower. 

DOWag[Or (duu'a-jer), n. [From a fletivo form 
dowage, or from O.Fr. doarierc, the i pass- 
ing intoflp. See Dower.] l. In law, a widow 
endowea or enjoying a Jointure, whether 
derived fi*om her deceased husband or from 
her dowry settled on herself after his death. 

2. A title given to a widow to distin- 

g uish her from the wife of her husband's 
eir bearing the same name: particularly 
given to the widows of princes and persons 
of rank. The widow of a king is called 
queen dowager. 

Dowaire,tn. [Fr.] Dower. Chaucer, 
Dowcet (dou'set), n. See Doucet, 2. 
Dowdy (dou'di), n. [Sc. dawdie, 0.£. dowde, 
dowd, dull, sluggish, flat, dead; probably 
allied to £. dawdle and L.O dodeln, to be 
slow; and to various other words, as Prov. 
£. daw, a sluggard. Sc. dow, to fade, to doze; 
perhaps same root as dead] An awkward, 
ill- dressed, inelegant, vulgar -looking, or 
slovenly woman; a trollop. 

Laura to his lady was but a kitchen-wench; Dido, 
a dffwdy; Cleopatra, a gipsy. Shak. 


Dowdy (dou'dl), a. Awkward; slovenly; ill- 
dressed; vulgar-looking: applied to females. 
'The dowdy crea- 
ture.* Qay 
Dowdjrisll (dou'di- 
ish), a. Like a dow- 
dy. 

Dowel (dou'el), n. 

[FT. douille, a tap 
or socket; L. duc- 
tile, from dueo, to 
lead.] 1. A wooden 
or iron pin or tenon 
used in joining to- Darrel-cnd in three pieces 
gethertwopiecesof Joined by DoweU. 
any substance. Si- 
milar and corresponding holes fitting the 
pin or dowel being made in each of the two 



2. The right which a wife has in the third 

S art of the real estate of which her husband 
led possessed, which she holds from and 
after nis deaths for her life, whether she has 
had issue or not. 3. The property which 
a woman brings to her husband in marriage. 
Dower (dou*6i5, v.t. To furnish with dower 
or a portion ; to bestow. * Dowered with our 
curae.' Shak. 

Dowerle88(dou'6r-les).a. Destitute of dower; 
having no portion or fortune. 

Dowery (dou*6r-i), n. Same as Dowry. 
DovK DOlf (douf, dolf), a. [Icel. dau/r, 
dull, flat, doji, torpor; root in Sc. dow, to 
fade or wither, to doze. Akin deaf: Sc. dover, 
to slumber.] 1. Dull; flat; denoting a defect 
of spirit or animation, and also of courage; 
melancholy; gloomy; inactive; lethargic; 
pithless; wanting force; silly; Mvoloua 
[Scotch. ] 

They're (Italian lays) doTv/ and dowie .at the best, 
Donu / and dowie, dirtof and dowie. 

TlieyVe d<nvf and dowie at the best, 

Wi’ a’ their variorum. y. Skinner. 

2. Dull; hollow; as, a dowf sound. 

Dowie (dou'i). a. Dull ; melancholy; in bad 
health; in bad tune. *The dowie dens o' 
Yarrow.* Border balUtd. See extract under 
Dowf. [Scotch. ] 

Dowlas (dou'las), n. [Etym. uncertain.] A 
kind of coarse linen cloth. 

DOWlOt Dowl (doiil), n. [O. Fr. douiUe, doUle, 
soft, L. ductUis, from duco to lead or draw. ] 
One of the filaments which make up the 
blade of a feather; a fibre of down; down. 

No feather or dowie of a feather but was hc^vy 
enough for him. • De Qnincfy. 

There is a certain shcli-fish in the sea . . . that 
bears a mossy donde or wool, whereof cloth was spun. 
^ //is/, o/ Man. Arts, z66i. 

Down ( doun ), n. [Same word as G. daune, 
Icel. dun, Dan. duun~ the softest kind of 
feathers, down. The word is connected by 
Grimm with G. dehnen, in the sense of to 
swell up, and dilnn, thin. 1 1. Tlie fine soft 
covering of fimls under the feathers, par- 
ticularly on tlie breasts of water-fowl, as the 
duck and swan. The cider duck yelds the 
iHjflt kind. — 2. The soft hair of the human 
face when beginning to api>ear. 

The first d<rwn begins to shade his face. Drydtn. 

3. The pubescence of plants, a fine hairy 
substance ; the pappus or little crown of 
certain seeds of plants; a fine feathery or 
hairy substance by which seeds are con- 
veyed to a distance by the wind, as in dan- 
delion and thistle.— 4. A place, usually with 
the idea of softness, where one finds rest: 
anything iliat soothes or mollifies. 

Thou bosom softness; down of all my cares. Southern, 

Down (doun), V.t To cover, stuff, or line 
with down. 

ItewiL Duim (doun, dOn), n. [A. Sax. <f«n, a 
bill; L.O. dunen, Frla. dunen, D. duin, a 
dune; O.H.G. ddn, diina, promontory, Bw. 
dial dun, a hill. The root appears to be 
common to the Tout, and Celt, languages. 
Ft. dww. sand-hills by the seaside, W. Ir. 
and Gael, dun, a hill, hillock. Comp. Gr. 
fjis, thinos, a heap of sand by the sea-shore, 
the shore.] 1. A bank or elevation of sana 
thrown up by the sea, or drifted by the wind 
along or near the shore. 

Behind It a gray down 
With Danish barrows. Tefttiyson. 

—Downs or dunes are low hills of blown 
sand that skirt the shores of Holland, Eng- 
land, Spain, and other countries, llie term 
Donmu is applied as a proper name to the 
^adste^ for slUppIng off the east coast of 
Kent, between the North and South Fore- 
lands. 

All in the Downs the fleet wss moored. Gd^, 


Fate, flir, fat, fgll; mfl, met, Mr; pine, pin; ndte, not. mdve; tfibo, tub, bpll; 


2. A tract of naked, hilly land, used chiefly 
for pasturing sheep. 

Seven tliousand brosd-talled sheep grazed on his 
downs. Sandiys. 

Down (doun), pr^. [Coiitr. for A. Sax. adikne, 
adown, for ^-wUne, off or down the hill. 
See Down, a hill.] 1. Along a descent; 
from a higher to a lower place; as. to run 
doum a hill; to fall down a precipice; to go 
down the stairs.— 2. Toward the mouth of 
a river, or toward the place where water is 
discharged into the ocean or a lake; as, wo 
sail or swim down a stream: we sail down 
the I'hanies from London to the Nore.— 3. In 
a direction from the metropolis, or centre 
of government, of a country to tlie provinces, 
or from the main terminus of a railway 
and the like to its subordinate stations. 
—Down the sound, in the direction of the ebb- 
tide toward the sea.- Dotiin the country, 
toward the sea, or toward tlie part where 
rivers di§charge their waters into the ocean. 
Down (doun), adv. 1. In a descending direc- 
tion; from a higher to a lower position, 
degree, or place in a series; from the metro- 
polis of a country to the provinces, or from 
the main terminus of a railway to the sub- 
ordinate stations; as, he is going down.— 

2. On the ground, or at the bottom; as, he 
is down; hold him down. —3. Fig. in a low con- 
dition; in humility, dejection, calamity, Ae. 

I am not now in fortune's power; 

He that is do7i/n can fall no lower. Huditras. 

4. Below the horizon; as, the sun is down. • 

5. Into disrepute or disgrace; as, a man may 
sometimes preach down error; he may write 
doum himself or his character, or run down 
his rival; but he can neither preach nor 
write down folly, vice, or fashion.— 6. JE^'rQpi , 
a larger to'a loss bulk; as, to boil doum, Tn • 
decoctions and culinary processes. —7. From 
former to latter times; fi'om a remoter or 
higher antiquity to more recent times. 

And lest 1 should be wearied, madam. 

To cut things short, come down to Aaain. Prior. 

8. At length; extended or prostrate on the 
ground or on any flat surface; as. to lie 
down; he is lying down.—Q. Used elllptically 
and sometimes interjectionally for go down, 
ctime down, kneel down, Ac. ; as, down! dog, 
down! See Down, v.i. 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. Shak. 

10. Followed by u^if A. in energetic commands, 
elliptical for take aown, throw down, put 
down; as, doum with the sail. * Doum with 
the palace, fire it.* Dryden.--Doim in the 
mouth, dispirited; dejected. [Vulgar. I— 
To be down upon, or come down upon, (a) to 
seize with avidity and with rapidity, as a 
bird of prey pounces down upon its victim. 
(&) To rate one soundly; to make a violent 
attack upon a person with the tongue. 
[Colloq. ]—To be down at heel, (a) to have the 
back part of the upper, or heel, turned 
down; as, his shoes were cfoum at keel. (6) 
To have on shoes with the heel turned down ; 
to be slipshod or slovenly; hence, tfoum-af- 
hesl (as an adjective), wearing shoes with 
the heel turned down; slipshod; slovenly; 
shabbily dressed; seedy ; as, he Is very mucli 
down-at-heel, ‘ To prowl about ... in the 
old slipshod, purposelessy doum-atdieel way.* 
Dickens.— Up and down, here and there; 
in a rambling manner.— Doum east, in or 
into New England. fUnited States.] 

Dow&t (doun), a. 1. Cast or directed down- 
ward; downcast; dejected; as, a down look. 

2. Downright; plain; positive. * Her many 
down denials.* Beau. A Ft 
Down (doun), v.t To cause to go down; to 
knock down; to overthrow; to put down; to 
subdue; to discourage; to dishearten; to di- 
spirit. * To doum proud hearts. * Sidney, 

1 remember how you doumod Beauclerck and 
Hamilton, the wits, once at our house. 

Madame DArMoy, 

Down (doun), v.i. To go down; to descend. 
Probably it will hardly down with anybody at first 
hearing. Locke, 

Down (doun), n. A downward fluctuation; 
a depression; a low state; as, ups and downs 
of fortune. 

Down* (dou'na)L (For dow not.] Cannot. 
See Dow, to be able. [Scotch.] 

Down*boar (dounOMh'X v.i. To bear down; 
to depresa 

Dowtt-I^o (dounlil), adv. Down the way. 
[Scotch.! 

DownOMt (dounHuuitX a. Cast downward; 
directed to the ground; dejected; as, a dowti- 
cast eye or look; a downcast spirit. 

He taw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her dommeasi modesty concealed. 

Tkemson, 


oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y. Sc. toy. 
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Downoast (dounIcutX n. l. In mining^ the 
ventUatlnir abaft down which the air paaaea 
in droulaung through a mine.— 2. A down- 
ward look»generally implying aadueM. * That 
dotaneoet of thine eye.’ Beau, ic FI, 
Downoastlng (dounlcaat-lng), a. Caating 
down; dejerang. 

Downoaitaegg (dounliaat-nea), it. State of 
being downcaat; aadneaa 

Your doubts to chose, your downcastness to cheer. 

D. M. JIfotr, 

Down-draugllt (doun 'draft), n. 1. A 
draught or current of air down a chimney, 
ahaft of a mine, Ac.— 2. [pron. ddn'dra^ht.] 
A burden; anything that drawa one down, 
eapecially in worldly circumstancea ; aa, he 
haa been a perfect downdraught on me. 
[Scotch.] 

Down-eagter (doun-6at'dr), n. A New Eng- 
lander. [United Statea.] 

Downed (dound), a. Covered or atuifed with 
down. * Their nest ao deeply dotened.’ Young, 
DownfUl (doun'fftl). It. 1. A falling down- 
ward. * Each downfall of a flood. ’ Dryden. 
2. t WhatfaU8downward;awatei'fall. 'Those 
cataracts or downfaUe,* Holland, A 
precipice. Holland, — 4. Sudden descent or 
fall irom a position of power, honour, 
wealth, fame, or the like; loss of rank, 
reputation, or fortune; loss of olHce; ruin; 
destruction; as, the downfall of a city; the 
downfall of pride or ulory, and of distin- 

S uishod characters; the downfall of my 
opes; the downfall of the ministry.— 
5. Waning or decay. 

'T wccn the spring and dowt^ali ot the light. 

Tennyson, 

Downflallen (doun'fglxO. U. Fallen; ruined. 

'Dowrif alien cliffs.' Carew. * Dowt fallen 
• itiorthner.' Shak, 

^owna^nredt (doun'JIvd), a. Hanging down 
like we loose links of fetters. 

His stockings foul'd. 

Ungarter'd, and down-^yved to his ankle. Shak, 

Down-liaul (douulial), v,l Faut, to pull 
down. 

Down-liauLDown-liaulerfdounaiai,doun'- 
hgl-Sr), n. Naut, a rope passing along a stay, 
through the cringles of the stay-sail or Jib, 
and made fast to the upper comer of the 
sail, to haul it down. 

Down-hawl (douu'hgl), r. and it. Same as 
Down-haul. 

Downhearted (duuu'hart-od), a. Dejected 
in spirits. 

Downhill (douii'hil), n. Declivity; descent; 
slope. 'And Uiough’tisdownAsffall.’ Dryden. 
Downhill (douii'hilX a. »Sloping downwards; 
descending; sloping. 'A downhill green- 
sward.' Congreve. 

Downiness (uoun'i-nes), n. 1. The quality 
of being downy. —2. Kiiowingness; cuniiing- 
ness; artfulness; cuteuess. [Slang.] 
Down-Une (dounlin), n. The line of a rail- 
way leading froip the capital, or other im- 
portant centre, to the provinces; as, the 
down-line to the north. 

Downlooked (doun'lpkt), a. Having a down- 
cast countenance; dejected; gloomy; sullen. 
'Jealousy . . . dowtUooked,* Dryden, 
DownlyiXkg (dounli-ing), n. 1. The time of 
retiring to rest; time of repose.— 2. The 
time at which a mother is to give birth to 
a child; childbirth; as, she's at the down- 
lying, [Scotch.] 

DownlSfing (dounlldng), a. About to lie 
down or be in travail of childbirth. 
Downright (douu'rit), adv. 1. Right down; 
straight down; perpendicularly. *A giant 
cleft doumrighC Hudibrae, —2. In plain 
terms; without ceremony or circumlocu- 
tion. 

We fhalt chide downright. Shak. 

a (Completely: thoroughly; undoubtedly; as, 
he is dovmright mad.— 4. Forthwith; with- 
out delay; at once. 

This paper put Mrs. Bull la such a passion, that 
she fell downrtyhe into a St. rhuthnot. 

Downright (doun'rft). a. 1. Directed straight 
or right down; coming down perpendicu- 
larly. 

I cleft his beaver with a downright blow. Shak, 

2. Directly to the point; plain; open; artless; 
undisguised; more; sheer; as, d^wnr^ht non- 
sense; downright falsehood. 

I would rather have a plain downright ^sdom, j 
than a foolish and alliected eloquence, fi, JtonsoH, 

It is downright madness to strike where we have 
no power to hurt. Estrange, 

3. Plain; artless; unceremonious; blunt; 
as, he spoke In his downr^ht way. 'Rever- 
end Cranmer, learned Ridlev, downnght 
Latimer, sealDas Bradford, patient Hooper. 1 
FuUer, 


Downrightly (doun'rft-li), adv. Plainly; hi 
plain terms; bluntly. 

DownrtghtneM (doun'rit-nes), n. Honest 
or plain dealing. 

Down-rush (doun'rush), n, A rush down- 
ward or towards a centre, or from the ex- 
terior to the interior of a body. 

Spots (In the sun) are due to down-rushes ofgases. 

Pop, &tey, 

Downaett (doun-setO, a. See Dancbttb. 
Down-ahaM (doun'shar), n. In afpri, a 
breast-plough employed to pare off the turf 
on downs. 

Down-aittlng (doun'sit-ing), n. Tlxe act of 
sitting down; repose; a resting. 

Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rlstiig. 

Ps. cxxxix. a. 

Down-ataira (doun'starz), a. Pertaining or 
relating to a lower flat; as, down-etaire 
Utica 

Down-atalra (doun'starz), adv, Down the 
stairs; below; to or in a lower flat; as, ho 
went, or is, down-etairs, 

Downateeppt (doun'step-i), a. Having a 
great declivity. 'A craggy and downeteepy 
rock.' Florio, 

Down-stroke (doun'stroio, n. 1 . A down- 
ward stroke or blow.— 2. In penmanship^ a 
line drawn downward; hence, a thick stroke. 
Down-train (doun'tran), n. A train pro- 
ceeding from the capital, or other important 
centre, to the provinces; as, the down-train 
to Edinburgh. 

Down-trodden, Down-trod (doun'trod-n, 
douii'trod), a. Trodden down; trampled 
upon; tyrannized over. 'I'he down-trodden 
vassals of ^rdition.* Milton, 
Downward,Downwaxda(doun'w4rd,doun'- 
wCrdz),acle. [ASax. ddtietceard. See Down, 
prep., and WAliD.] 1. From a higher place 
to a lower; in a descending course, whether 
directly toward the centre of the earth or 
not; as, to tend downward; to move or roll 
downward; to look downward: to take root 
downward. —2. In a course or direction from 
a head, spring, origin, or source; as, water 
flows downward toward the sea; we sailed 
downward on the stream.— 3. In a course of 
lineal descent from an ancestor, considered 
aa a head, or from an earUer to a later period 
of time; as, to trace successive generations 
downward from Adam or Abraham. 

A ring the count doex wear. 

That downward hath descended In his house. Shak, 

4. In the course of failing or descending from 
elevation or 4^8tinction.— 6 . In the lower 
parts; as regards the lower parts or extre- 
mities. 

Daeon his name, sea^monstcr. upward man, , 
And dowttward fish. MiUon, 

Downward (doun'werd), a. 1. Moving or 
extending from a higher to a lower place, 
as on a slope or declivity, or hi the open air; 
tending toward the earth or its centre; as, 
a downward course. 

With downward force. 

That drove the sand along, he took his way. 

Dryden. 

2. Bending; arching. ' The downward heaven. ' 
Dryden.— Z, Descending from a head, origin, 
or source; as, a downward lino of descent. — 

4. Tending to a lower condition or state ; 
depressed; dejected. 

At tlie lowest of my downtoard thoughts I pulled 
up my heart. SirP. Sidn^. 

5. Grovelling; stooping to baseness. *A 
downward appetite. ' Dryden, 

Downweed (doun'wed), n. Gottonweed. 
Downy (doun'i). a. [S^ Down.] l. Covered 
with down or nap; as, a downy feather; 
(foteny wings. > 2. Covered with pubescence 
or soft hairs, as a plant. 'Plants that . . . 
have downy or velvet rind upon their leaves.' 
Bacon,— Z, Made of down or soft feathers. 

* Her downy pillow.' Pope.—k, Soft, calm, 
soothing. * Downy sleep. Shak. — 6 . Resem- 
bling down.— 6. Knowing; cunning; as, a 
dounvyeove, [Slang.] 

ZKlwry (dou'WX n, [See Dowrr.] 1. The 
money, goods, or estate which a woman 
brings to her husband in marriage; the por- 
tion given with a wife; dower. 

I could marry this wench for this device. . . . 
and ask no other dowry with her but such another 
Jest. Shak, 

2. The reward paid for a wife. 

Ask me never so much dowry and gift. 

Gen. zxxiv. xa. 

8. A fortune given; a gift. 

Dowaet (doua), v,t To strike on the face. 
Dowae (aous), n. A slap on the face. [Vul- 
gar.] 

Humph I that's another dowse for the Baronet I I 
must get the old woman away. Coiman, 


Dowse (dousX v,t, and U To immerse or bo 
immersed. See DovsB. 

Dowsett (don'set), n. Same as Doueet, 
Dowslnff-dhodk (dous'ing-chok), n. Same 
as Douelng-ehoek. 

Dowstt (doust), n. A stroke. 

How sweetly does this fellow take his dowst. 

Beau, <3* Et, 
Pertaining 
1 . 

^ _ To give glory 

to God, as in doxologv. 

DOZOlOgy (doks-oro-Ji), n. [Gr. doxologia, 
a praising— doga, praise, gloiy, and lego, to 
speak.] In Christian worship, a hymn in 
praise of the Almighty; a particular form 
of giving glory to God, arranged so as to be 
sung or chanted. 

Doz^dok8'l),n. [Perhaps from duck, through 
• the pet name ducky, with s euphonfo or 
diminutive, as in tricksy, idlesby, rudesby. 
But comp. G. docks, Sw. doeka, a doll, a play- 
thing. ] A mistress; a paramour; a prostitute. 

Doxy, Moll, what's that! . . . His wench. 

The Roaring Girl, 

Doyley (dolll), n. Same as DoUy, 

Doylt^t DoUtt (doUt), a. Stupid; confused; 
craz^. [Scotch.] 

Wae worth that brandy, burning trash I . . 

Twins monie a poor, doylt, drucken hash, 

O* half his days. Bums, 

Doze (ddz), v.i, pret. A pp. dozed; ppr. doz- 
ing. [Of same origin as Dan. dbse, to make 
dull or heavy, to doze ; dbs, drowsiness, G. 
doseln, doseln, to dose; Bavarian dozen, to 
slumber. No doubt akin to dizzy and to 
daze.] 1. To slumber; to sleep lightly. 

If he happened to doxe a little, the Jolly cobbler 
waked him. I. Estrange. 

2. To live in a state of drowsiness; to be 
dull or half asleep; as, to doze over a work. 

Chiefless armies dosed out the Campaign. Pope. 
Doze (d5z), V. t 1. To pass or spend in drow- 
siness; as, to doze away one's time.— 2. To 
make dull; to stuffy. * Dozed with his 
fumes. * Dryden, ' Doud with much work. ” 
Pepys, 

Doze (dOz), n. A light sleep; a slumber. 

To bed, where half in done I seem'd 
To float about. Tennyson, 

Dozen, (du'zn), n. [Fr. douzaine, from douze, 
twelve, from L. duodeeim—duo, two, and 
decern, ten.] 1. A collection of twelve things 
of a like kind, or regarded as forming an 
aggregate for the time being : used with or 
without of; as, a dozen eggs, or a dozen gf 
eggs; twelve dozen gloves.— 2. An indeflnite 
or round number comprising more or less 
than twelve units, as the case may be; as, I 
have a dozen things to attend to all at once, 
where dozen means simply a great many. 
Dozenth (du'znth), a. Twelffii. [Rare.] 
Dozer (doz'Or), n. One that dozee or slum- 
bers; one who is slow and vacillating as if 
he were not fully awake. 'Calm, even-tem- 
pered dozers through life.* J. BaUlie. 
Doziness (ddz'i-nes), n. (>Yom dozy.] Drow- 
siness; heaviness; inclination to sleep. 

Dozy (ddz'i), a. [See Doze.] Drowsy; heavy; 
inclined to sleep; sleepy; sluggish. 

The yawning youth, scarce half awake, 

His lazy limbs and dozy head essays to raise. 

, Drydon, 

Drab (drab), n. [A Celtic word: Ir. drabhog, 
a slut, also drem, lees, from drab, a spot, a 
stain; Gael, drahach, dirty, slovenly; dmbop, 
a dirty woman, a drab. Closely akin to 
draff.] 1. A strumpet; a prostitute. 

If your worship will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves you need not to fear the bawds. .S'Aire 

2. A low, sluttisli woman; a slattern.— 

Z. A kind of wooden box used in salt-works 
for holding the salt when taken out of the 
boillng-pana Its bottom is shelviiig or in- 
clining, that the water may di ain off. 

Drab C^h), v.i. To associate with strum- 
pets. 

O, he's the most courteous physician. 

You may drbik or drab in's company freely. 

Beau, ie Ft. 

Drab (drab), n. [Fr. drap, cloth; L.L. drap- 

e us, from a Teut root seen in E. trtminge, 
one furniture, probably akin to O. derb, 
Arm, close 1 1. A thick woollen cloth of a 
dun or dull-brown colour.— 2. A dull brown- 
ish-yellow colour. 

Dran (drab), a. Being of a dun colour, like 
the cloth so called. 

Draba (diAba), n. A eennn of plants, uat 
order Cradfene, consisting ot herbaceous 
perenniala They are usually small hoary 
plants, with small white or yellow flowers, 
round in cold and mountain regions, and 
especially abundant in the north polar dis- 


ch, chain; dh, So. loch; g, go; JJob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, Bing; ws, then; th, Mn; w, trig; wh, trftig; zh, aiure.— S m KMX. 
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triotB. There are about 100 species, five 
being found In Britain, of which the best 
known is D. vertM, or early whitlow-grass, 
which grows on old walls and dry hanks. 
It is one of the earliest and smallest of oui* 
flowering plants. 

Drabber (dral/^r), n. One who keeps com- 


pany with drabs. 

DrabbetaC' 


I (drabbets), n. A coarse linen fabric 

or duck made at Barnsley. 

Drabbilia (drab'ing), n. Tlio practice of 
associating wi th strumpets or drabs. * Drun- 
kenness and drabbing* Beau. <0 FI. 
Xhratbbigb (drab'ish), a. Having the quality 
of a drab; si iittish. * The drabbvsh sorceress. * 
Drant 

Drabbisb (drab'lsh), a. Somewhat of the 
colour of drab. 

Drabble (drab'bl), V. t. pret. A pp. drabbled; 
ppr. drabbling. [Freq. foniied from a hypo- 
thetical transitive verb to drab, to befoul 
with dregs, to dirty. See Drab, a slut.] 
To draggle; to make dirty, as by drawing in 
mud and water ; to wet and befoul ; as, to 
drabble a gown or cloak. [Old and provincial 
English. ] 

Dnbble (drab'bl). v. i. To fish for barbels 
with a rod and long line passed through a 
piece of lead. 

Drabbler» Drabler (drab'l^r). n. Nant in 
sloops and schooners, a small additional sail, 
sometimes laced to the bottom of a bonnet 
(which is itself an additional sail) on a scjuare 
sail, to give it a greater depth or more drop. 
DraCflBIia (dra-se'na), n. [Gr. drakaina, a 
female dragon.] A genus of endogenous. 



rirugon'ii’blood Tree {Dracaua Draco). 

evergreen trees, nat. order Liliaceas, remark- 
able for their elegant palm -like appearance. 
As formerly constituted the genus contained 
thirty-six specie.^, but, as remodelled by Or. 
I’lanchon, it includes only the dragon-tree 
of Teneriffe (D. DracoY celebrated for pro- 
ducing the resin called dragon’s-blood, and 
for the age and immense proportions of an 
individual at Orotava in TeneiifTe. totally 
destroyed by a hurricane in 1867, which was 
48 feet in circumference, and 70 feet high, 
it was hollow inside and ascemlod by a 
staircase. It was of the same circumference 
in 1402. 

Draca&tb(dra'kanth),n. [SeeTRAGACAllTH.] 
A gum; cmlcd also Qum-tragaeanth. See 
Traoacanth. 

Drachm (dram), n. Same as Drachma and 
Dram (which see). 

Drachllia(drak'ma},n. [L.,fromOr.draeA?n^, 
a drachm, from draanoinai, to grasp with 
the hand. Lit. as much as one can hold in 
the hand. Dram is the same word under 
another form.] 1. A Grecian coin, having a 
different value in different states at different 
times. The average value of the Attic 
drachma was 9|d.--2. A weight among the 
Greeks of about 2 dwt. 7 grains troy. 

Draoixia, Dradne (dra-snia. drA'sin), n. A 
name given to the red colouring matter of 
the rednous substance called dragon's blood . 
much used to colour varnishea Called also 
Draeonine. 

]>raC0(dralcd),n. [See Dracion.] l.lnaeiron. 
the Di^on, a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, containing, according to Flam- 
steed, eighty stars. The star y Draconis U 
celebrated as the one used in determining 
thecoeffleient of aberration of the fixed stars. 
2. A luminous exhalation from marshy 
grounds.— 8. A genus of reptllea See Dra- 
OOR. 


Dracooepbaliun (dr&-kd-sef a-lumX n. [Or. 
drakon, a dragon, and kephali, the head, in 
reference to the gaping flower.] Dragon's 
head; a genus of odoriferous annual and 
perennial herbs, nat order Lablatm, mostly 
found in the north of Asia, Europe, and 
America. The best known and most gener- 
ally cultivated species is the D. eanarwnee, 
or canary balm of Gilead. 

Draconlo (dra-konlk), a. 1. Relating to 
Draca\ the Athenian lawgiver; hence (ap- 
plied to lawsX extremely severe; sanguinary. 
2. Relating to tiie constellation Draca 
Draeonine (drA-konln), See Draoira 
Dracontlct (dra-kon'tik), a. [From L. caput 
draconig, the drain's head,a name anciently 

f lven to one of the nodes of the lunar orbit.] 
n aetron. belonging to that apace of time 
in which the moon perfonus one entire 
revolution. 

Dracontine (dra-kon'tin), a. Belonging to 
a dragon. 

Dracontium (dra-kon'shl-um), n. [Gr. dra- 
kdn, drakmitos, a dragon, from the spots or 
streaks of the plant resembling those of a 
serpent. See Dragon.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Orontiaceie. They are natives of 
tropical countries. The plants have fleshy 
rhizomes, pedate leaves, and very fetid 
flowers in a spaiUx covered with a hooded 
spathe. 

Dracunculus (dra-kunlcu-lus), n. [L., dim. 
of draco, a serpent, a dragon. J 1. A genus 
of plants, nat. order Aracoao, with a long 
stalk, spotted like a serpent's belly, and 
pedate leaves. They are natives of South 
Europe. D. milaarU (men dragon) is com- 
mon In our gardens. Its flowers are black, 
very fetid, and give out eidialations which 
produce headache, giddiness, and vomiting. 
2. A fish of the genus Callionymiis; the drago- 
net. — 3. The Filaria medine^ieie, or guinea- 
worm, found on the Guinea coast and in tro- 

8 leal climates, which insinuates itself under 
le skin of the legs of man, causing a sup- 
purating sore. Tile worm is extracted by 
slowly and carefully coiling It round some 
solid object. 

Dradt (drad), G. Dreaded; terrible. [See 
Drsad.] This was also tlie old pret. of 
dread. 

Beloved and drad . . . 

Both of his lurdes, and of his commune. Chaucer, 

Draff (dnif)« [IceL draf, ilraff, husks; 1). 

draf, hog's-wash, dregs, also drab, dregs, 
Dan. drav, dregs, hog's-wash; closely allied 
to drab, a slut.] Refuse; lees; dregs; the 
wash given to swine; specifically, the refuse 
of malt which has been brewed or distilled 
■from, given to swine and cowa 'Eating 
draff and huska' Shah. 'Mere chaff and 
draff much better burnt.' Tethuyeofi. 

Still swine eat all the draJT. Shah. 

DraAab t (drafish), a. Worthless. 'Draff- 
ieh declarations.' Bale. 

DralQr (draft), a. Dreggy; waste; worth- 
less. 'The dregs and draffy part.* Bean, 
d: FI. 

Draft (draft), n. [A form of draught. A 
comparison of these two forms— aratigAf 
and illustrates a principle in lan- 

S uage, namely, that when, through epnsi- 
erable variation in spelling, forms origin- 
al^ identical appear as different words, 
different shades of meaning are assigned to 
each. Comp, antique and antic; cheque 
and check; plain and plane; genteel and 
gentle; fraerand fraef, ^c.] 1. The act of 
drawing; as, this horse is good for draft. 

[In this sense generally written Draught.) 

2. A selection of men or things for a special 
dutv or purpose; specifically, a selection of 
soldiers from an army or part of an army, 
or any military post, to serve with some 
other body or In another place ; or of men 
from various ships to serve in another ship; 
or of ships from various squadrons to act on 
a particular expedition; as, these impor- 
tant posts were weakened by heavy dn^; 
the crew of the ITarrtdr was completed by 
dra/te from the Hector and Blade Prince; 
the squadron for the African coast was com- 
posed of drftfu from the Mediterranean 
and Channel fleets. 

Severn! of the SutM had lupplied the deficiency by 
drt^s to serve for the year. Marshali, 

3. An order from one man to another direct- 
ing the payment of money; a bill of ex- 
change. 

I thought It most prudent to defer the till 

advice was received of the progress of the loan. 

MamiUen, 

4. The first outlines of any writing, em- 


bodying an exposition of the purpose, aa 
well as of the detailB, of the document. 

la the original drqft of the Instructions was a curi- 
ous paragraph whira, on second thoughts, it was 
determined to omit. mamuUtp. 

6. An allowance for waste of goods sold by 
weight ; also, an allowance made at the cus- 
tom-house on excisable goods.— 6. A draw- 
ing of lines for a plan; a figure described 
on paper; delineation; sketch; plan deline- 
ated. —7. Depth of water necessaiy to float 
a ship.— a A current of air. 'A strong- 
floored room, where there was a . . . strong, 
thorough drift of air.' DiHcene. [In the 
three last senses usually written Draught] 
Draft (draft), v.t. 1. To draw an outline; to 
delineate.— 2. To compose and write; as, to 
drift a memorial or a lease.— B. To draw 
from a military force or post, or from any 
company, collection, or society; to select; 
to detach. 

This Cohen-Caph-El wa.s some royal seminary in 
Upper Egypt, from whence they drafted to 

supply their colleges and temples. HotwelVs Diet. 

Draft-eilglne(draft'en-Jin),n. SeeDBAUGHT- 
BRGINB. 

Draft-horse (draft'hors), n. See Draught- 

HORSB. 

Dralt-OZ (draft'oks), n. See Draught-ox. 
Draftsman (drafts'maiO, One who draws 
plans or designs. See Draughtsmar. 
Draftyt (drafti), a. Draffy; of no more 
value than draff. Chaucer. 

Draff (drag), v.t pret. & pp. dragged; ppr. 
dragging. [A. Sax. dragan, to drag, to draw, 
to bear; cog. IceL draga, to drag, to carry; 
Goth, dragan, to draw, to carry: D. dragen, 
G. tragen, to carry, to bear. Some connect 
it with L. traho, to draw, but this is doubt- 
ful (as Latin t by Grimm’s Law ^ Eiigflsh^):^ 
Draw is another form of tlie same wdrri, 
draggle is a dim. form, aud drawl, dray, 
dredge, drain are more or less closely akin.) 
1. To pull; to haul; to draw along the grountf 
by main force: applied particularly to draw- 
ing heavy bodies with labour along the 
ground or other surface; as, to drag stone 
or timber; to drag a net In Ashing. John 
xxi. 8. —2. To break, as land, by drawing a 
drag or harrow over it; to harrow. [United 
States ]—S. To draw along slowly or heavily, 
as anything burdensome or troublesome; 
hence, to pass in pain or with difficulty. 

* Have dragged a lingering life.' Dryden. — 

4. To draw along In contempt as unwortliy 
to be carried. 

He drafts me at his chariot-wheels. StUlingJteet. 

6. To search witli a hooked instrument a 
river, pond, Ac., tor drowned persons, ^c. 
Hence— fl. Fig. to search painfully or care- 
fully. 

While 1 drajrF^ toy brains for such a song. 

Tennyson. 

—To drag the anchor ( naut. ), to draw or 
trail it along the Imttom when loosened, or 
when the anchor will not hold : said of a 
ehip.— Drag, Draw. See under Draw. 

Draff (drag), v.t l. To be drawn along or 
trail on the ground, as a dress; to be moved 
onward along tlie ground or the bottom of 
the sea, as an anchor that does not hold.— 

2. To fish with a drag ; as, they have been 
dra^ng for tieh all day. with little success. 

8. To move or proceed neavily, laboriously, 
or slowly; to move on lingeringly or with 
effort; slowly; as, this busmoss drage. 

As one . . . that sees a great black cloud 
‘ Dra£ inward from the deeps. Tennyson. 

The doy drags through, though storms keen out the 

sun. Byron. 

Draff (drag), n. 1. Something to be dragged 
along the ground ; as, (a) a net or a kind of 
grapnel for recoverlng'tho bodies of drowned 
persons by dragging, (b) An apparatus con- 
sisting of a frame of iron with a bag-net at- 
.tached, used to recover articles lost in the 
water, or to dredge up oysters, d:c., from 
the bottom. Called also a Drag-net —2. A 
particular kind of heavy harrow, for break- 
ing up ground.— 8. A long coach or carriage, 
generally drawn by four horses; it is uncov- 
ered and seated round the sides.— 4. An ap- 
paratus for retarding or stopping the rota- 
tion of one wheel, or of several wheels of a 
carriage, in descending hills, slopes, Ac. See 
Skid.— 6. Naut a kind of floaung anchor, 
usually of spars and sails, to keep a ship's 
head to the wind or diminish leeway.— 

6. Something attached to a moving body 
which retards its progress, as a boat in tow 
of a ship, and the like; hmice, flg. a person 
or thing forming an obstacle to one s pro- 
giessor prosperity; aa, his brother has been 
a great drag upon him.— 7. In maeonry, a 


nte, fbr, fat, fgll; mb, met, hbr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, So. tag. 
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thin piftte of steel, indented on the edge, 
used for finishing the dressing of soft stone 
which has no grih -a A rough, heavy sled 
for hanling stones off a field or to a founda- 
tion. JUiuted States.]— 0. In marine engin, 
the difference between the speed of a screw- 
fchip under sail and that of the screw, when 
the ship outruns the latter; the difference 
between the propulsive effects of the differ- 
ent floats of a paddle-wheel.— 10. A heavy 
motion indicative of some impediment; 
motion effected with slowness and difficulty: 
as, a heavy drop uphill. 'Had a drop in his 
walk.* The smell of a fox on 

the ground; as, the drag was taken up by 
the hounds. 

DragaAtina (dra-gan'tinx n, A mucilage 
obtained from gum-tragacanth. 

Drag*tiar (dragbftr), n. 1. A strong iron 
rod, with eyeholes at each end, connecting 
a locomotive-engine and tender by means 
of the drag-bolt and spring; it is alsogener- 
ally attached togoods-waggona— 2. The bar 
of a drag for retarding or stopping the 
wheels of carriages descending incUnes. 
Brag-bolt fdra^dlt), n. A strong bolt 
coupling the drag-bar of a locomotive- 
engine and tender together, and removable 
at pleasure. 

Drag-01ialn(dra^chan),n. llie strong chain 
attached to the front of the locomotive-en- 
gine buffer-bar to connect it with any other 
engine or tender; also the chain attached 
to the drag-bur of goods waggons. 

Dragges, t n. pi. Drugs. 

Full redy had he hi$ apothec.'irles 

To send him dragges. Chauctr. 

Draggle (drag'gl), v.t. pret. A pp. draggled; 

• npr. draggling. [Dim. from drag. Wedg- 
^^rood, however, considers that this is not 
from drag^ but that it is a form of drabble 
(which see).] To wet and dfrty by drawing 
on damp ground or mud, or on wet grass ; 
to drabble. 'With draggled nets down 
hanging to the tide. ' Trench. 

Draggle (drag'gl). v.i. To be drawn on the 
ground; to become wet or dirty by being 
drawn on the mud or wet grass. 
Draggle-tail (dra^gl-tril), n A slut. 
Draggle-tailed ^rag'gl-t&ld). a. Untidy; 
draggling on the ground. 

Drag-book (drag'hdk), n. The hook by 
which locomotive -engines, tenders, and 
goods-waggons are attached to each otlier 
by means of the drag-chain. 

Dxu-link ( drag'lingk ). n. 1. In marine 
efface, a link for connecting the crank of 
the main-shaft with that of the inner paddle 
■haft. - 2. A drag-bar (which see). 

Dragman (dragoman), n. A flshorman that 
uses a drag-net * The dragmen of Severn. ’ 
Hale. 

Drag-net (drag-net), n. A net to bo drawn 
onthe bottom of a river or pond for taking 
flsh. See Drag, n. 6. 

Dmgoman. Drogman (dra*g6-man, dmg'- 
man), n. [A word which in the same or 
similar forms has entered other modem 
languages, from Ar. tar^umdn, an inter- 
preter, from tarjama^ to interpret; Chal. 
targem, to interpret felled also drugger- 
man, truohman, Ac. See TruCHMAN and 
Taroum.] An interpreter; an interpreter 
and traveller's guide or agent; an inter- 
preter attached to an embassy or a con- 
sulate: a term in general use among travel- 
lers in the Levant and other parts of the 
East. 


George is probably an allegory to express the 
triumph of the duistian hero over e vlL The 
scriptural conception of 
the dragon was probably 
derived from Egypt; the 
Chinese dragon is proba- 
bly an independent con- 
ception. In her. it is 
home in shields, crests, 
and supporters. 2. A 
genus of saurlans (Draco), 
distinguislied from their 
congeners in having their 
first six false ribs, instead 


He leamt it as he watched the dragoptMmdes, the 
tortures, the tnussacres of tlic Netherlands. 

Kingstejf. 

Dragon-beanit Dragon-piece (dra'gon- 
bflm, dra'gon-^s), n. In arch, a beam or 

E lece of timber bisecting the angle formed 
y the wall-plate at comers, used to receive 
and support the foot of the hip-rafter. 
DnuronA (dra^gon-et)^ 1. A little dragon. 
2. popular name of the species of a 
genus (Callionymus) of fishes belonging to 
the goby family. See CALLI0NTHU8. 
Dragon-llflh (dra'gon-llsh), n. Same as 
nrss SIX raise nos, instead Dragcne^ x rru t 

of hooping the abdomen, extending outwards Dragon-fly (dra gon-fll), n. Tlio 
in a nearly straight line, and sustaining an P"”!® • family of luMcts, Lib^ulidie, 



Dragon. 


Dragomans in Syria are more than mere interpre- 
ters; thy ar ' “ * ' 


are contractors for the management of 


n. [Fp. dragm; L. draco; 

Or. drakdn, from root drak or derk as in 
derkomai, to see; Skr. darg, to see. So called 
from its fiery eyes. Dragon has entered 
modem English from the Fr., but it occurs 
in A. Sax. in the form draea, O.E. drake, 
from the Latin] 1. In myth, a fabulous 
animal, conceived, phj^cally, as a sort of 
winged crocodile, witn fiery eyes, crested 
head, and enormous claws, spouting fire, 
and, moriUly, as the embodiment of evil, 
of malicious watchfulness and oppression. 
'The Immediate source of the mediaval 
conception is no doubt the Scriptures, the 
conception being modified, however, first 
bjy the fact that in Welsh the word dragon 
■ignifles a chief (so that to kill a dragon 
was the hii^est glory of an English knight), 
and by the accounts brought home by Cru- 
saders of the crocodiles fiiey had seen in 
Egypt The slaying of the dragon by St 


wing comparable to tliat of the squirrels, but 
independent of tlie four feet. This wing sus- 
tains the animal like a parachute when it 
leaps from branch to branch, but does not 
possess the faculty of boating the air, and 
thus raising the reptile into flight like a 
bird. All the species are small and inoffen- 
sive. Draco volam, the best typo of the 
genus, is about 10 or 12 inches m length, 
the tail being extremely long in proportion 
to the body, which is not above 4 inches. 



Flying Dragon {Draco voians). 

Species of this genus are natives of Asia, 
Africa, and America. 3. A fiery, shooting 
meteor, or imaginary serpent 

SwiO. swifi. ye dragons of the night I that dawning 
May bear the raven's eye. SAaJt. 

4. A fierce, violent person, male or female ^ 
more generally now, a spiteful, watchful 
woman ; a duenna. 

Peggy O'Dowd is indeed the s.'une as ever; 
a tyrant over her Michael; a dragon amongst all the 
lacfies of the regiment. TMat J^eray. 

6. A constellation of the northern hemi- 
sphere. See Draco.— fi. A short carbine, 


carried by the original dragoons, attached 
by a swivel to the belt: so named from a 
representation of a dragon’s head at the 
muzzle.— 7. In hot the popular name of a 
genus of apetalous plants, Dracontium: so 
called because the stem is mottled like 
the skin of a serpent. Oreen dragon is 
Draeuneultu vulgaris. See Dracunculi's. 
8. A race of carrier pigeons of the same 
stock as the Persian or Bagdad carrier.— 
In Scrip, dragon seems sometimes to signify 
a laige marine flsh or serpent, la xxvii. 1, 
where the leviathan is also mentioned; also 
Pa Ixxiv. la Sometimes it seems to signify 
a venomous land serpent 

Thou alialt tre.'&d upon the lion and adder; the 
young lion and the dragon shall thou trample under 
foot. Ps. xci. Z3. 

It is also used for the devil. 

He laid hold of the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the devil and Satan, and bound liiin a thousand 
years. Rev. xx. a. 

...Roll (dra^gon), a. Suitable for, or re- 

senibling dragons; pertaining to, performed 

byj or consisting of, dragons; fierce; formid- 

Beauty . . . had need the guard 

Of dragon watch with unenchanted eye. Aft'iton. 

DracoxiAda, Dragoxmada (drag-on-ad^ 
drag-on-nad'), n. [From Fr. dragon, a 
dragoon.] One of a aeries of persecutions 
of mndi Protestants in the reign of Louis 
XIV.: so named fri>ro dragoons generally 
riding at the head of the troops and being 
remarkable for ferooity. The dragonades 
drove many thousands of French Protestants 
out of Frimoe. 


and strong homy mandiblea They rival 
the butterflies in their hues, and are of very 
powerful flight. The great dragon-fly {siSeh- 
na grandia) is about 4 inches long, and the 
largest of the British species. They are 
strong, swift of flight, and voracious, having 
been seen to devour a large butterfly in less 
than a minnte. 

Dragoniah (dra'gon-ish)^ a. In the form of 
a dragon; dragon-like. 

Draffonnfie (drR-go-na), a. In her. a term 
apmied to a lion or other beast whose upper 
half resembles the real animal but the lower 
half a dragon. 

Dragon-pfece. See Draoon-bsam. 
Dragon’lEkhlOOd (dra*gonz-blud), n. The 
popular name of the inspissatra Juice of 
various plants, as Calamus Draco, Jjractena 
Draco, Pterocarpue Draco, Ac. (See Drac JS- 
NA.) Obtained fix»m such various sources, it 
has various properties, and is of diverse com- 
position. Dragon's-blood is of a red colour, 
and is used for colouring spirit and tuipen- 
tiiie varnishes, for tooth-tinctures and pow- 
ders, for staining marble, Ac. 
Dragon*8-h6ad(dra'gonz-hed), n. A name of 
comin plants of the genus Dracocephalum 
(which see), of which term it is a translation. 
•^Dragon*» head and tail, in aetron. the 
nodes of the planets, or the two points in 
which the orbits of the planets intersect the 
ecliptic. 

Dragon-Sliell (dra'gon-shel), n. A name 
given to a species of Patella or limpet. 
Xiragon*8-water (dra'gonz-wa-ter), n. A 
name given to a plant belonging to the 
genus Calla. 

liTagoxi*8-wort(dt a'gonz-wf*rt),n. A popular 
name of a plant belonging to the genus Arte- 
misia. 

Dragon-tree (dra'gon-tre), n. The Dracama 
Draco. Hco Dracasna. 

Dragon-water (dra^gon- wg-t^r), n. A medi- 
cii^ remedy very popular In the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century. 

Oi rdnus Benedictus 
Or dragoH’Water may due good upon him. 

Randoiph, 1640. 

Dragoon (dra-gbn*), n. [From dragon, a short 
species 01 carbine carried by tne original 
dragoons raised by Marshal Brissac in 1680, 
on the muzzle of which, from the old fkble 
that the dragon spouts fire, the head of the 
monster was worked.] 1. A cavalry soldier. 

In the British army there are heavy and light 
dragoons, who are now nearly alike in weight 
of men, horses, and appointments. The 
Scots Greys, established in 1683, were the 
first dragoons in the army. Originally dra- 
goons were a sort of mounted infantry, serv- 
ing on foot and horseback, but now they 
serve on horseback only.— 2. t A dragonade. 
Bp. Barlow.— A A kind of pigeon. 

Dragoon (dra-gonO> v.t. 1 . To persecute by 
abandoning a place to the rage of soldiers. 

2. To enslave or reduce to subjection by 
soldiers. —3. To harass: to persecute; to 
compel to submit by violent measures; to 
force. 

The colonies may be influenced to anything, but 
they can be dragooned to nothing. Prtet. 

Dragoonado (dra-gbn^ad), n. Same as Dta- 
gmvade. 

Inragoon-lllrd (dra-g6nli4rdX n. A black 
Brasilian bird {Cephalopterus omaius), with 
a curious large umbroila-like crest of fea- 
thers above the bill. 

Ikragoonert (dra-gbn^4rX n. A dragoon. 
Drag-Bhaat (dra^shatv n. Naut a contri- 
vance for lessemng tne drift of vessels in 
heavy gales of wind, being a sort of float- 
ing anchor formed of a square sheet, kept 
stretched by metallic bars, and having a 
lieam attached to it, which serves as a float 
to the iH>paratus. 

Dragaman (dragz'man), n. A thief who 


oh, efiain; Ah, So. locA; g, go; J, idb; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; *H, then; th, thin; w, frig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kmr. 
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follows carriages to cut away luggage from 
behind. [Slang.] 

IhragHOlirliig (m^spring), n. In rail, (a) a 
strong spring placed near the back of tne 
tender. It is attached by the ends to the 
drag>bar which connects the engine and 
tender^ and by the centi'e to the drag-bar 
which connects the train to the tender. (6) A 
spring attached to the drag-bar to lessen 
the Jerk when starting or increasing speed. 

1:^1 (drAlV v.t. To trail. • DraUiv^ hin 
sheim-hook behind him.* Dr, H. More. 

•Draif t (dralX v.i. To trail or drag. 

If we would keep our gannent clean, it is not suffi- 
cient to wsksh it only, unless we have a continuiU care 
to keep it from draUing in the dirt. South. 


formation of drains, and often used in em- 
bankments to carry off the water into the 
side-draina 

Drain-trap (drftn'trap), n. A contrivance 
to prevent the escape of foul air from drains, 



Drain-traps shown In section. 


Brain (dr&nX u. t [Probably from Sax. drehnr 

to strain, and allied todra^r (which see). 
The word has been borrowed by the French 
and German with little modification, Fr. 
drainer^ O. drdnireti. ] 1. To Alter; to cause 
to pass through some porous substance. 

Salt water. i/rAiarif through twenty vessels of earth, 
hath become fresh. Bacon. 

2. To empty or clear of licinor by causing the 
liquor to drop or run off slowly; to exhaust 
any body of a liquid; as, to drain a vessel of 
its contenta 

We will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be free. fiurtts, 

S. To make dry; to exhaust of liquid by caus- 
ing it to flow off in channels or through 
porous substances; as, to drain land; to 
drain a swamp or marsh. --4. To empty; to 
exhaust; to draw off gradually; as, a foreign 
war drains a country of specie. 

Tda stood drain'd of her force 
By many a varying influence. Tennyson. 

Drain (dr&n). v. i. l. To flow off gradually; 
08 . let the water of low ground drain off. — 
2. To be emptied of lif[uor by flowing or 
dropping; as, let the vessel stand aud drain; 
let the moth hang and draim 
Drain (drftn), n. l. The act of draining or 
drawing off, or of emptying bv drawing off; 
gradual or continuous outflow or with- 
drawal. 

The drain on agricultural labour for mill-hands, and 
the vast cost of machinery which two or three sand- 
storms disabled, soon demonstrated his iiiisinke. 

Sat. Rev. 

2. A channel through which water or other 
liquidflowsoff ; parmularly, a trench or ditch 
to convoy water from wet land ; a water- 
course; a sewer; a sink. Drains receive dif- 
ferent names according to their construc- 
tions and uses: thus there are walled or 
box drains, barrel drains, triangular drains, 
arched drains, stone drains, brick drains, 
wood drains, turf drains, earth drains, <kc. 

H. pi. The grain from the mash-tub; as, 
brewer's drains. 

Drainable (draii'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
drained. 

Drainage (dran'uj), n. 1. A draining; a 
gradual flowing off of any liquid. -- 2. In 
enffin. the system of drains and other works 
by which any town, surface, aud the like, is 
freed from water; as, the drainage is skilfully 
executed. —3. The art of draining; as, a 
man skilled in drainage. — 4. Hie mode in 
which the waters of a country pass off by 
Its streams and rivers; as, the drainage of 
this country is very intricate. —5. That wiiich 
flows out of drains; the water carried away 
froifli a district by natural or other channels. « 
6 . The district d^ned; the area drained by 
a river-system; as, the drainage of the Po, 
Thames. <fec. 

Dralnar (dran*6rX n. l. One who drains; one 
who constructs cliannels for draining land; 
as, a ditcher and drainer, — 2. In eaokerg^ 
a perforated plate for letting fluids escape. 

8. A stream from a lake, morass, Ac.; as, the 
Leven is the drainer of Loch Lomond.— 

4. One who or that which exhausts; as, war 
isadrawi^rof a nation's blood and treasure. 
Draining-engllia (dran'lng-en-Jlni n. A 
pumpiiig-enfnne for removing water from 
mines, low-lying lands, Ac. 
Dralnlng-plOUgh (dr&n'ing-plou), n. Anlm- 
lement used in fonning dralna A popular 
ind in this country has three coulters, two 
mould-boards, and a share. The middle 
coulter is vertical and splits the soil in the 
middle of the furrow; the two side coulters 
are inclineil. to cut the sloping sides of the 
dnfln, anf the mould-boards lift the soil In 
two slices, which are delivered on each side 
of the ditch. The usual dimensions of a 
ditch thus made are 12 inches deep, 15 wide 
at top, and 8 at bottom. 

Drain-tile, Dialning-tUe (drAn^n, dran^- 

Ing-Ul), It. A hollow tile employed in the 


but to allow the passage of water into them. 
They are of various forms. In the traps re- 
presented above it will be seen that there 
must always be a certain quantity of water 
maintained to bar the way against the escape 
of the gas from the drain or sewer. When 
additional liquid is conveyed to the trap 
there is of course an overflow into the drain. 
In the left-hand figure the gas is prevented 
from escaping by a metal plate thrown 
obliquely over the drain mouth and dipping 
into the water in the vessel beyond it 
Drake (drak),n. [Contr. from aform enedriee, 
endrdke {Icch andrika^ O.H.G. antreeho, an- 
tricho\ a hypothetical masculine of A. Sax. 
easd, a duck. This termination r»e, signify- 
ing a king, a governor, is in several of the 
Teutonic tongues affixed to the name of 
birds to express the male. Thus we have 
Dan. dftM!, a dove, dnterik^ a male dove; and. 
a duck, andrik (Sw. andrake). a drake; 
G. enfr, a duck, enterich, a dr^e, cans, a 
goose, gdnsericht a gander, Ac. JKned Is 
cog. with L. anoH^anatia. a duck. ] 1. The male 

! of the duck kind.— 2. The silver shilling of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, having a mart- 
let. popularly called a drake^ as the miut- 
inarL It is popularly believed that the mark 
is in allusion to Sir Francis Drake, the famous 
admiral, but it is really the armorial cogniz- 
ance of Sir Richard Martin, who was made 
warden of the mint in the fourteenth year of 
Klizabeth*s reign.— 3. A species of fly used as 
bait In angling, called also Drake-fly. *Tho 
dark drake-yCy, good in August* Iz. Walton. 

The drake will mount steeple-height into the air: 
though he is tu he found in Sags ancf grass too, ami 
indeed everywhere, high and low, in the river. 

Jz. fraitoH. 

Drake t (drak), n. [L. draco, a dragon. See 
Dkaoon. ] A small piece of artille^. 

Two or |hree shots made at them by a couple of 
drakes made them stagger. Ciarenaon. 

Drake-fly (drak-IIl), n. See Drake, 3. 

Drake-fltO&e (drak^ston), n. A stone made 
to skim along the surface of water; the sport 
of making stones so skim. 

Dram (dram), n. [Contr. from drachma 
(which see).] 1. (a) In apidheearies' 
weight, a weight of tne eighth part of an 
ounce, or 60 graina (5) In avoirdupois 
weight, the sixteenth part of an ounce. — 
2. A small quantity. * Any dram of mercy.* 
Shak. [Rare. 1—3. As much spirituous 
liquor as is di-unk at once; as, a dram of 
brandy. 

1 could do this, and that with no rash potion. 

But with a ling*ring dram, that should not work 
Maliciously like poison. Shak. 

4. Spirits; distilled liquors. Pope. 

Dram(draro),e.i. To drink drams; to indulge 
in the use of ardent spirits. 

Drama (dra^ma). n. [Gr. drama, from dras, 
to do, to act.] 1. A poem or commsition 
representing a picture of human life, and 
accommodated to action, generally designed 
to be spoken in character and represented 
on the stage. The principal specieg of the 
drama are tragedy, comedy, and the tragic 
or grand opera; inferior species are tragi- 
comedy, opera-bouffe, farce, burletta, and 
melodrama. 

The .Scriptures afford us a divine pastoral drama 
In the S<ing of Solomon. MUton. 

2. A series of real events invested with dra- 
matic unity and Interest 

The drama and contrivance of God's providence. 

Sharp. 

3. Dramatic composition or literature. 

Sophocles made the Greek drama as dramatic 
as was consistent with ite ordinal form. Macaulay. 

4. All the circumstances oontribntlng to the 
representation of a series of assumed real 
events on the stage. Including the perform- 
ance of the actors, the composition of the 
pieces, and all the adjnncts which assist in 
giving reality and liveliness to the scenes; 


dramatic representation; a% ha has a strong 
taste for the drama. 

It w.as on the support of these parts Of the town 
that the playhouses depended. The character of 
the dratna became conformed to the Character of 
its patrons. Macaulay. 

Dramatic, Dramatloal (dra-mat'Uc, dra- 
mat*ik-al), a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
drama; represented by action; appropriate 
to or in the form of a drama;. theatriciU. 

The nialerials which human life now 8U|>plles to 
the dramatic poet give him a power to move our 
pity and terror such as ancient tragic art . . . did 
not and could not possess. Dr. Caird. 

2. Characterized by the force and fidelity 
appropriate to the drama; as, a dramaiw 
description: a dramatic plctureL 
DzamatioaUy (dra-mat'ik-al-li), adv. By re- 
presentation; in the manner of the drama; 
vividly and strikingly. / 

Dramatis penonze (dra^ma-tis pCr-sd'nS), 
n. pi. [L.] The persons of the drama; tlie 
characters in a play. 

Dramatist (dramat-ist), n. The author of 
a dramatic compositlofl; a writer of plays. 
Dramatlsable (dra*inat-!z-a-bl), a. That 
may be dramatized or converted into the 
form of a drama. 

Dramatise (dra'mat-IzX v.t pret. A pp. 
dramatized; ppr. dramatizing. To compose 
in the form or the drama; or to give to a 
composition the form of a play. 

At Riga, in zao 4 , w.is acted a prophetic play, that 
is, A dramatized extract from the history of the 
Old and New Testaiiients. Tooko's Russia. 

Dramaturgy (dra'mat-Cr-JiX n. [Gr. dra- 
niatourgia, dramatic composition— drama, 
and ergon, work. ] The science which treats 
of the rules of composing a drama and re- 
presenting it on the sta^, as far*as«yie 
subject can he brought under general raleli^ 
the ai‘t of dramatic poetry and representa- 
tion. 

Drammen-timber, Dram-timber (dram*- 
men-tiinb-£r, clram^timb-6r), n. The name 
given to battens from Drammen, a port in 
Norway. 

Drammobk (dram'mok), n. A thick raw 
mixture of meal and water. [Scotch.] 
Dram-sbop (dram'shop), 'H. A shop where 
spirits are sold in drams or other small 
quantities, chiefly to be drunk at the coun- 
ter. 

Drank, pret. of drink. 

Drank (drangk), n. A local term for wild 
oats or darnel ^ass. 

Drap (drti), n. [Fr.] A cloth for suminer’s 
wear. 

Draxi ^^p), n. A drop; a small quantity. 

Drape (drap), v.t pret. A pp. draped; ppr. 
draping. JrT. draper, to drape, from drap, 
cloth. ] i. *10 cover or invest with clothing or 
clotli; to dispose drapery about for use or 
ornament 'Sculpture draped from head to 
foot.' Tennyson.— 2. t To banter; to Jeer; to 
satirize: this sense is derived from painteiti 
representing ludicrous or satirical scenes 
on canvas, Ac. 

Drape t (drftp), v. L To make cloth. 

Draper (drkp'^r), n. [Fr. drapier, from 
draper, to cover with cloth, fi'om dram 
cloth.] One who sells cloths; a dealer in 
cloths; as, a linen-draoer or woollen-draper. 
Draperied (dr&*p^-idX a. Furnished with 
drapery. 

Drapery (drftp'6-ri), n. [FT. draperie. See 
Drape, v. t ] l. Tlie occupation of a draper; 
the time of selling or making cloth.— 

2. Cloth; stuffs of wool or linen.— 8. llie 
clothes or hangings with which any object 
is draped or hnng; specifically, in sculp, and 
painting, the representatic'n of the clothing 
or dress of human figures : also, tapestry, 
hangings, curtains, Ac. 

t (dr&p'et), fk Cloth; coverlet; table- 

Tablcs . . . ready dight with drapets festivall. 

Spenser. 

Drapple (drap'pl). n. A little drop; a small 
quantity. [Scotch.] 

WeVe no that fou, 

But Just a drappio in our e'e. Bums. 

Drappit (drapMtX p. and a. Dropped.-- 
Drappit^gg, a poached egg. [Scoton. ] 
Drastlo (arae'tik). a. [Gr. drastikos, from 
drao, to ao, to act.] Powerful; acting with 
strength or violence; efficacious; as, a dras- 
tie cathartic. 

I inclhie to the belief that, as water, lime, and sand 
make mortar, so certain temperaments marry well, 
and by well managed contrarieties develop as ffenuiMr 
a character at the English. Bmorson. 

Draifcio (draz'tikX n. A medicine which 
speedily and effectually purgea 


F&te, flbr, fat, fgH; niC, met, hCr; pine, pin; u6te, not, mbve; tflhe, tub, hqU; ^ oil, pound; U, So. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Drat («lrat), v.t [l*robably contraotod from 
*0d rot.] A verb expressive of a mild form 
of oath; to apply the word Mrat’ to. 

The miIntAin was * * bothered,’ and very 

f'cncraliy anathcinatiased by all the mothers who had 
youni; sons. Trollope. 

Draugh (draO. n. Same as Draff. 

Draught (draft), n. [From draw, drag. See 
Draft.] l. The act of drawing);; as, a horse 
or ox fit for draught 2. The capacity of 
beirif? drawn ; the yielding to a force which 
draws or drags; as, a cart or plough of easy 
elraught.—'A. The drawing of liquor into the 
inoiith and throat; the act of drinking. 

Ill his hands he took the goblet, but a while the 
draught forbore. Trench. 

4. I’he quantity of lic|Uor drunk at once. 

I.ow lie.s that house where niit-browii draufrhts in- 
.spired. iiold\mith. 

f). 1’hc act of delineating, or that which is 

delineated : a representation by lines, as 
the figure of a house, a machine, a fort, ^c. . 
described on paper; a drawing or first 
sketch; an outline. 

1 ter pencil drew whate’er her soul designed, 

And fifr the happy draught surpiiss'd the image in 
her mind. Drydrn. 

0. The act of drawing a net; a sweeping of 
tlic water for llsh. 

upon the drought cif a pond, not one fisli was left. 

//.ill. 

7. That which is taken by sweeping with a 
net ; as, a dra^ight of fl.shes. Luke v. 1). — 

8. The drawing or bending of a bow; the 
act of shooting with a bow and arrow. 

She sent an arrow forth with mighty draujrkt. 

Spender. 

f>. Tlio act of tlrawing men from a military 
force; also, the forces drawn; a detachment, 
•.^ee DRAFT, —10. A sink or drain; a privy. 
Mat. XV. 17. 

Hang tlK'iii fir stab them, drown them in a draught, 
Cotiiound by some course. Shu/s. 

11. An order for the payment of money; a 
bill of exchange. See Draft. 12 . The depth 
of water necessary to float a ship, or the 
depth a ship sinks in water, especially when 
boieu; as, a ship of 12 feet draught. If 
the vessel is fully laden it is termed the 
load’Xoater draught; if unloaded, the light- 
water draught . — 13. A small allowance on 
weighnble goods made by the sovereign to 
the imiiorter, or by the seller to the buyer, to 
insure full weight.— 14. A sudden attack or 
drawing on an enemy. — 16. A writing com- 
posed. -10. A mustard poultice; a mild blis- 
ter. — 17. t Stratagem. 

1 concr? . c the in.umer of your handling of the ser- 
vice, by drawing sudden draughts upon the enemy 
when he Uuikctn not for you. Spenser. 

18. In moulding, the bevel given to the 
jiattem for a casting, in order that it may 
be drawn from the sand without injury to 
the mould.— 10. Ill meutomy, a line on the 
surface of a stono hewn to the breadth of 
the chisel,— 20. A current of air moving 
through an inclosed or coufliied space, as 
through a room or up a chimney.— 21. A 
move in the game of chess or in similar 
games. Hence - 22. pi. A game resenibling 
chess played on a board divided into sixty- 
four checkered squares. Each of the two 
players is provided with twelve pieces or 
*incn* placed on every alternate square at 
each end of the board. The men are moved 
forward diagonally to the right or left one 
Ailuare at a time, the object of each player 
being to capture all his opponent's men, or 
to hem them in so that they cannot move. 

A piece can bo captured only when the 
square on the diagonal line behind it is un- 
occupied. When a player succeeds in mov- 
ing a piece to the further end of the board 
(the crown -head), that piece becomes a 
• king,* and has the power of moving or cap- 
turing diagonally backwards or forwards. — 
Draught of a chimdiey, the rate of motion ot 
the ascensional current of heated air and 
other gases in a chimney, and which depends 
oh the difference of the density of the rarefied 
column inside the chimney, as compared 
with an equal column of the external atmo- 
sphere, or on the difference of height of 
the two columns of clastic fluid, supposing 
them reduced to the same standard of den- 
sity. The velocity of the current is the 
same as that of a heavy body let fall from 
a height equal to the difference in height of 
two such aerial columns. Draughts maybe 
produced or increased (a) by a blast which 
rarefies the air above the fireinhlastdraught), 
or (6) by blowers which compress the air be- 
neath the fire (a forced draught).— Angle of 
draught. When a power is applied to drag 


ch, c/iain; f^h, 8c. lf>c/i; iSt go; J.^ob; 
VOL. II. 


or roll a body over a plain surface it has to 
overcome two obstacles: one is the friction 
with the surface over which the body slides 
or rolls, and the other is the weight of the 
body itself. There is In every case a certain 
direction of the drawing power which is 
best adapted to overcome these conjoined : 
obstacles; and the angle made by the line j 
of draught with the plane over which the i 
body is drawn is termed the angle of draught. 
For the power to have most effect the angle 
of draught should be equal to that angle at 
which the plane itself should be inclined 
to the horizon in order to make the body 
move down it without any drawing force. — i 
On, draught, drawn or to bo had directly j 
from the cask, as ale, porter, 

DraiUfllt (draft), v. t. To draw out; to sketch 
rouj^ly; to call forth. See Draft. 

Draught (draft), a. 1. Used for drawing; as, 
a draught horse. —2. That is drawn from the 
baiTcl or other receptacle in which it is 
kept; as, draught ale. 

Draught-bar (draft'bkr), n. A bar to which 
the traces are attached in haniessiug horses 
or other animals for draught purposes; a 
swing- tree or swingle-tree. 

Draught-board (draft^liord), n. A check- 
crcirT)oard for playing draughts. 

Draught - compasses (draf t'k um-pas-ez), 
n. pi. Compasses with movable points used 
for drawing the finer lines in mechanical 
drawings, as plans, &,e. 

Draught-^ns^e (drafCen-Jin), n. A steam- 
engine usedTor pumping. 

Draught -hook (draft^ok), n. A large 
hook of iron fixed on the cheeks of a can- 
non carriage, there being two on each side, 
one near the trunnion-hole and the other at 
the train, u.scd in drawing the gun backward 
and forward by means of draught ropes. 
Draught-house (drufChous), n. a house 
for ^e rcceiition of filth or waste matter. 
Draughtsman (drafts^man), n. 1. A man 
whouraws writings or designs, or one who 
is skilled in such drawings. ~ 2. One who 
drinks drams; a tippler. [Rare.] 

The wholesome resictnttive above mentioned (water 
gruel) may be given in l.'ivcrn-kitchen!* to all the 
morning draughtsfuen within the wails when they 
call for wine before noon. Tatler. 

Draughtsmanship (drafts'man-sliip), ?i. 
The office or work of a draughtsman. 
Draughty (drafCi), a. Of or pertaining to 
a draught or draughts; exposed to draughts; 
as, a draughty hall. 

Drave (drav), the old and poetical pret. of 
drive. 

Prince Geraint , 

Drave the long spear a cubit thri>' his breast. 

Trnny.Kon. 

Dravldian (dra-vid'i-an), a. Of or periaining 
to Dravida or Dravira, the name of an old 
province of India; specifically, npplictl to a 
family of tongues spoken In South India, 
Ceylon, <fcc., supposed by sonic to be Tura- 
nian, by others to belong to the Aryan class 
of languages. It includes Tamil, Telugii, 
Canarese, MalayMara or Malabar. Called 
also Tamilian. 

Draw (dra), v.t. pret. drew; pp. drawn; ppr. 
drawing. [A softened form of drag (which 
see).] 1. To pull along after one; to haul; 
to cause to advance by force applied in front 
of the thing moved or at the fore end, as 
by a rope or chain.— 2. To pull out; as, to 
draw a sword or dagger from its sheath; to 
unshoath; hence, to draw the sword is to 
wage war.— 3. To bring by compulsion; to 
cause to come. 

Do not rich men oppress you, and draw you before 
the judgment-seats? Jam. ii. 6. 

4. To bring out from some receptacle; as, to 
draw water from a well. -5. To let run out; 
to extract ; as, to draw wine from a cask; to 
draw blood from a vein.— 6. To suck; as, 
to draw the breasts.— 7. To attract; to cause 
to move or tend towanl itself; to allure; 
as, a magnet draws a piece of iron. 

Like birds the charming serpent draws. Tettnysou. 

8. To cause to turn toward the subject of the 
verb; to cause td bo directed towards itself 
as a centre; to engage; as, a beauty or a popu- 
lar speaker draws the eyes of on assembly, 
or dm their attention.— 9. To inhale; to 
take Into the lunm ; as, there I first drew 
air; I draw the sultry air.— 10. To take from 
an oven; as, to draw bread. — 11. To cause a 
part or parts of to slide; to pull more closely 
together, or apart; as, to draw a curtain; to 
draw a knot— 12. To extract; as, to draw 
spirit from grain or Juice. -13. To move gra- 
dually or slowly; to extend. 

They drew themselves more westerly. Haleigh. 


ft. Ft. ton; ng, sing; th, ffteii; th, thin; 


14. To lengthen; to extend in length. 

How long her face is drawn. Skak. 

In some similes, men draw their comparisons into 
minute particulars of no importance. Telfoft. 

16. To give vent to or utter in a lingering 
manner; as, to dmu* a groan; to draw a deep 
sigh.— 16. To form between two points; to 
run or extend, as by a marking instrument, 
or by construction of any kintl ; ns, 
draw a line on paper, or a line of circum- 
vullation. — 17. To represent by lines drawn 
on a plain surface; to form a picture or 
image; hence to describe in words or to re- 
present in fancy; as, to draw the figure of a 
man; the orator dreto an admirable picture 
of human misery. — 18. To derive; to deduce; 
to have or receive from some source, cause, 
or donor: as, to dx'aw consolation from di- 
vine promises; to draw arguments from 
facts, or inferences from circiunstantiul evi- 
dence.— 19. To allure; to entice; to lead by 
persuasion or moral infiuenco; to excite t<> ' 
motion. 

Men shall arise, spe.iking perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after them. Acts xx. 30. 

20. 1*0 lead, as a motive; to induce to move. 
My purposes do draw me much about. .^haJt. 

21. To receive from customers or patrons; to 
earn; to gain; as, the shopkeeper drew a 
hundred pounds. - 22. 1'ti receive or take, as 
from a fund or store; as. to draw money from 
a bank or from stock in trade.— 23. To bear; 
to produce; as, a bond or note draws interest 
from its date.— 24. To extort; to force out; 
as, his eloquence drew tears from the audi- 
ence; to draw sighs or groans. — 25. To wrest; 
to distort; as, to draw the Scriptures to one's 
fancy. — 26. To compose; to write in due 
form; to form in writing; as, to drniv a me- 
morial; to draw a deed or will. — 27. To take 
out of a box or wheel, as tickets in a lottery'; 
to receive or gain by such drawing; as, to 
draw a number in the lottery; to dratc a 
prize. 28. To extend; to stretch; as, to draw 
wire; to draw a piece of metal by beating, 
29. To sink into the water, or to require 
a certain depth of w^ater for fioating; as, a 
ship draws 1.6 feet ot water. 30. To bend; 
as, to draw tlie bow. 31. To eviscerate; to 
pull out the bowels; as, to draw poultry: to 
iiang, draw, and quarter a felon.— 32. t To 
take away; to withdraw. 

Go wash thy face, and draw thy action. Shak. 

— To draw a badger, fox, Ac., to drag or 
force it from its cover. * 

There's . . . noiiioretruthinthecthaninaifmTt'rr 
foM-. • Shak. 

— To draw hack, to receive back, as duties 
on goods for exportation. To draw in, (a) 
to contract; to pull to a smaller compass; 
to pull back; as, to draxc in the reins. (6) to 
collect; to bring together. 

a dispute in which everything drawn into give 
colour to the argument. Locke. 

(c) T»> entice, allure, or inveigle; as, to draw 
in 011101*8 to support a inensiire. To draw 
off, (a) to draw from or away; al.so, to with- 
cli'aw*; to abstract; ns, to draw off the niiinl 
from vain amusements. (6) To tfi-aiv or taki* 
from; to cause to flow fruiii; as, to draw ojt 
wine or eider from a vessel, (c) To extract 
by distillation.— 7^0 draw on, («) to allure; 
to entice; to persuade or cause to follow. 
The reluctant may be dra ion on by kindness 
or caresses. 

Some thought that Philip did but trifle with her, 
Suiutf that she but held off to draw him on. 

Tennyson. 

(6) To occasion; to invite; to bring on; to 
cause. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence 
drew on, or his practices procured, he levied a sub- 
sidy. Hayward. 

—To draw over, (a) to raise or cause to come 
over, as in a still. (6) To persuade f»r indneu 
to revolt from an opposing pai'ty, and to 
Join one’s own party; as. some men may 1>e 
drawn over by interest, others by fear.— 2Vi 
draxv out, (a) to lengthen; to stretch by 
force; to extend. (6) To lengthen in time; 
to protract; to cause to continue. 

Thy unkindiiess shall his death draw cut 
To lingering sufferance. Shak. 

Wilt thou be angry with us for ever? wilt thou 
draw cut thine anger to ail generations? 

Ps. 1.x XXV. 5 . 

(c) To cause to issue forth; to draw off, «s 
liquor from a cask, (d) To extract, ns the 
spirit of a substance, (e) To bring forth: 
to elicit, by questioning or address; to cause 
to be declared ; to call forth ; as, to draw 
out facts from a wiinesa (/) To detach; 
to separate from the main body; as, to 


w, trig; wh, tr/iig; zh, arure. -See Kkv. 
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draw out a flio or party of nion. (g) To 
ran^o in battle; to array in a line. --7^o 
draw together^ to collect or be collected. 
— To draw up, (a) to raise; to lift; to elevate. 

! h) To fonn in order of battle; to array. 
c) To compose in due form, as a writing; 
to form in writing; as, to drmv up a deed; 
to draw up a paper. 

Draw (dra), o.i, l. To pull; to exert strenfi^th 
ill drawing. 

An heifer . . . which hath not draivfi in the yoke. 

Deut. XX i. 3. 

2. To act or have influence, as a weiglit. 

Watch the bias of the mind, that it may not 
too imicfi. 

a To shrink ; to contract. ‘ To draw into 
less room.' Raco/i. - -4. To advance; to ap- 
proach; to resort or betake one's self to; as, 
the day draws toward evening. 

The he.iils of all her people ifrew to me. 

With supplicatinn both of knees and tonf^e. 

Tmiiysau. 

5. To bo filled or inflated with wind, so as 
to press on and advance a ship in her courae; 
as, the sails draw.—ii. To unsheathe a sword; 
a.s, draw and defend thyself; he drew upon 
me. 7. To use or practise the art of deline- 
ating figures; as, lie draws with exactness. 
8. To collect the matter of an ulcer or 
abscess; to cause to suppurate; to excite to 
inflaiiiiiiatioii, niaturation, and discharge; 
as, all epispastic draws well.— 0. To make a 
draft or written demaml for payment of a 
sum of money upon a person; ho drew 
upon me for fifty poiinas. 

Yf>u may tfra-w on me for the expense.) of your 
Journey. 

10. To be susceptible to the action of draw- 
ing or pulling; us, the cart draws easily. —To 
draw back, (a) to retire; to move hack; 
to withdraw. (6) To renounce the faith; to 
apostatize. -To draw near or nigh, to ap- 
proach; to come near.— -To draw off, to re- 
tire: to retreat; as, the company drew off 
by degrees. — To draw on, (a) to advance; to 
approach; as, the day draws on. (6) To gain 
on; to approach in pursuit : as, the ship 
drew on tlie flying frigate. - To draw up, to 
fonn in regular order; to assume a certain 
order or arrangement; as, the troop.^ drew 
up in front of the palace; the fleet drew up 
in a semicircle. - To draw by, to come to an 
end. 

The foolish neighbours conic and go. 

And tease her till the <l.»y dyatvs hy. Tennyson. 

— To draw dry foot, in coursing, to trace 
the marks of the foot of an animal, without 
the scent. 

A hound that runs counter and yet draivs dry foot 
well. Shaft. 

Draw (dra), n. 1 . Tlie act of drawing. 

2. The lot or chance drawn. — That part 
of a drawbridge which is drawn up. --4. A 
drawn game; tlie result of a game when 
neither party gains tlie advantiige; as, the 
match ended in a draw. 

Drawable (dra'a-hl), a. That may be drawn. 
Drawback fdru'hak), n. 1 , Money or an 1 
amount paid hack; usually, a certain 
amount of duties or customs dues pai«l hack ! 
or remitted to an impoiter when he exports 
goofis that he has previously iinporteil and 1 
paid duty on, as, for instance, tobacco, Ac.; : 
or a certain amount of excise paid back or al- 
lowed on the exportation of home manufac- 
tures.— 2. Any loss of advantage or deduc- 
tion from profit, value, success, or the like; 
a discouragement or liiiidrauce; a disad- 
vantage. 

The avarice of ffrnry VII. .. . must be deemed 
a drawback from the wisdom ascribed to liim, 

^ . liattam. 

Draw-bolt (dr^'hOlt), n. A couiding-pin 
(which see). 

Draw-bore (drg'hor), n. in carp, a hole 
pierced through a tenon, nearer to the 
shoulder than the holes through the cheeks 
are to the ahiitment in which the shoulder 
is to come Into contact, so that a pin when 
driven into it will draw these parts together. 
-Draw-bore, pin, a ioiner's tool, consisting 
of a solid piece or pin of steel, tapered from 
the handle, used to enlarge the pin-holes 
which are to secure a mortise and tenon, and 
to bring the shoulder of the rail close home 
to the abutment on the edge of the style. 
When this is effected the draw-hore pin is 
removed, and the hole filled up with a 
wooden peg. 

Draw-bore (drg'bdr), v.t. To make a draw- 
hore in; as, to draw-bore a tenon. 

Draw-boy (drg'lxd), n. a boy who helped 
a weaver In drawing the heddlea to form 
the pattern of the cloth he was weaving. 


Drawbridge (din^brlj), a bridge which 
may be drawn up or let down to admit or 
hinder conimiiiilcation, as before the gate 
of a town or castle, or over a navigable 
river. Drawbridges as applied to fortifica- 
tions date only from tho beginning of the 
fourteenth century. At first they spanned 
tho fosse Joining tho gate of the fort or of 
tlio advanced work with its outer bank. 
Later drawbridges formed only the inner 
IKirtion of the platform of the bridge, the 
outer portion being stationary. In case of 
danger the lirawbridge was raised by chains 
attached to levers projecting from the wall 
at a proper distance above It, which levers 
were elevated by heavy weights attached to 
their inner extremities, the wall forming 



Drawbridge, ChAteau of Montargis, France. 


the fulcrum. When raised tho drawbridge 
formed a barricade l)eforo the gate, thus 
offering a twofold obstacle to the assailant 
—a chasm and a strengthened barrier. In 
navigable rivers and canals, the drawbridge 
usually consists of two movable platfoinis, 
which may be opened horizontally to let 
a vessel pass through. Modem drawbridges 
to locks, docks, Ac. , are generally made to 
open horizontally, and tho movable portion 
is called a bascule, balance, or lifting hridgo, 
a turning, swivel, or' swing bridge, or a 
rolling bridge, in accordance with the mode 
in which it la made to open. 

Drawcanslr (dra'kan-sir), n. [From Draw- 
' cansir, a burles(|ue character of tremendous 
fighting powers in the comedy of * The Re- 
hearsal,' written in l by (4. Villicrs, 

second Duke of Ruckingham (died 1688). In 
a battle he kills all the combatants on lK>th 
sides, 'sparing neither friend norfoo,*and 
then iliakcs a speech full of braggadocio.] 
A blustering braggart; a bully. 

The leader was of an ugly look and gigantic st.'it- 
II re; he acted like a Drawcansir, sparing neither 
friend nor fcie. Addison, 

Draw-cut (dr^^lcut), n. A single cut with a 
knife in a jilaiit, Ac. 

Drawee (dra-^, n. The person on whom 
an order or bill of exchange is drawn; the 
payer of a hill of exchange. 

Drawer (di'a'cir), n. 1 . one who draws or 
pnlls; one who takes water from a m oH; one 
who draws liquor from a cask; spccJllcally, 
a waiter. Shalt.— 2. That which draws or 
attracts, or has the power of attraction.- - 
3. He who draws a bill of exchange or an 
order for the payment of money. — 4. A slid- 
ing box In a table, desk, Ac., which is drawn 
out at pleasure; one of a set of such Ixixes 
In a case or bureau. —5. pi. An undergarment 
worn on the legs and lower part of the body 
by both sexes. —CAesf of drawers, a case of 
sliding boxes or drawers for holding vari- 
ous articles of dress, linen, Ac. 

Draw-gate (dre'gat), n. The valve of a 
sluice. 

Draw-gear (dra'gf1r),n. 1. A hamess adapted 
for draught-horses.— 2. The apparatus or 
parts by which railway carriages are coupled 
together, Ac. 

Drawgloves (dra'gluvs), n. pi. An old 

g ame that consisted In reprcseuthig words 
y the fingers. 

Draw-heM (draped), n. 1 . In raU. a buffer 
to which a coupling is attached.— 2. Tii spfn- 
ning, a contrivance in which the slivers are 
len^hcned and receive an additional twist. 
Drawing (drawing), n. 1. The act of palling, 
hauling, or attracting —2. The act of repre- 


senting the appearance or figures of objeota 
on a plain surface, by means of lines and 
shades, as witli a pencil, cravuu, pen, com- 
passes, Ac. ; delineation. -3. The distribution 
of prizes and blanks in a lottery.— 4. The 
uniouiit of money taken for sales in a shop 
or other trading establishment: usually in 
the plural. 

Drawlng-awl(dra'ing-ftl), n. An awl having 
a hole near the point in which the thread is 
Inserted so that it may he pushed through 
t ill sewing. 

Drawing-bench (dr^'ing-bensh), n. An 
apparatus in which strips of metal are 
brought to an exact thickness and widtli by 
being drawn through a gaged openinj^ made 
by two cylinders at the required distance 
apart and prevented from rotating. 
Drawing-board (drg'lng-bdrd), n. A board 
on which paper Is stretched for drawing on 
or for painting on in water colours, Ac. 
Drawing-compass (drslng-kom-pas), n. A 
pair of compasses one leg of which has a 
pen or pencil attached to or forming part 
of it. 

Drawing-frame (<1rft'ing-frani), n. A ma- 
chine ill which tho slivci's of cotton, wool, 
Aa'., from the canling-ciigiiic are attenuated 
by passing through consecutive pairs of 
rollers, each pair revolving at a higher speed 
than its predecessor. 

Drawing-knife (drft'lng-nlf), ?i. In carp. 
an edge tool for making an incision into 
tho surface of a piece of wood along tho 
path which the saw is to follow, and so pre- 
venting the teeth tearing the surface. 
Drawing-master (dri^lng-iiias-ter), n. < hie 
who teiurhcs the art of drawing. 
Drawing-paper (drft'iiig-pa-pcr),w. A lauge-. 
sized variety of stout paper used for makiirg - 
drawings on: for pencil drawing a white 
sort is generally used; for chalk drawing it 
is usually tinted. 

Drawing-pen (drj^lng-pen), 7t. A pen uscil 
in drawing lines. 

Drawing-pencU (dru'ing-pen-sil), n. A 
hlack-lcad pencil used in drawing. 
Drawing-room ( dr**' ing lom ). n. [Contr. 
from withdrawing- room, a room to wliich 
I the company withdraws from the dJiiiiig- 
room.J 1. A room appropriated fur tlie 
reception of company; a room In wlihdi 
distinguished personages hold levees, or pri- 
vate persons receive p.arties. 2. The com- 
pany ussemlilud in a rfra wing-room. 

He would atna/e a df'mvinjt^-rootn by .siublenly 
ejaculating a clause of iht: I.orJ's Prayer. 

fo/tnson. 

3. The formal recejition of evening company 
at a court, or by persons in high station; as, 
to hold a drawing-room, — 4. The apartment 
in an engineer's shop whore patterns and 
plans are prepared. 

Drawing-Slate (dr^'ing slfit). ?*. A fine- 
grained compact clay, containing a hiiw 
amount of curboriacoous matter, and usually 
found in connection with nietamorphic 
rocks, as clay-slatc, gneiss, Ac. It is somc- 
tinies called Black-chalk, and is used ns a 
marking or drawing material. 

Draw-lmlfe (di'i^'nlf), n. Same as Drawing- 
knife. 

Drawl (drnl), v.t. [A dim. form from draw 
or drag. 8eo Drag. Comp. D. drateu, to 
linger.] To utter or pronounce in a slow 
lengthened tone; to while away in an indo- 
lent manner. 

Thus sir, docs she coiKtantly drawl out her time, 
without either profit or satisfaction. Johnson. 

Drawl (drsl), vX To speak with slow utter- 
ance. 

Drawl (drill), 7L A lengthened utterance of 
the voice. 

Draw-lat<dlt (drgaach), n. A thief; a rob- 
ber; a waster. 

Drawlingly (drgring-li), adv. In a drawling 
manner; with a slow, hesitating, or length- 
ened utterance. 

DrawUngness (draring-nos), n. A slow, 
iirptracted, or hesitating mode of utterance. 
Draw-link (dralingk), 71. a link for con- 
necting two carriages of a train together. 
Drawn (drgn), p. and a. [See Draw.] 

1. Pulled ; hauled ; allured ; attracted ; de- 
lineated; extended; extracted; derived; de- 
duced; written.— 2. Undecided, from both 
parties having equal advantage and neither 
a victory; as, a drawn battle. *A drawn 
game.* Addison. -S. With a sword drawn. 
*Why are you drawn f Shak.—4. Moved 
aside, as a curtain; unclosed or closed. - 
5. Bviscerated ; as, a drawn fowl.— Drawn 
afid quartered, disembowelled and cut Into 
piecea— 6. Induced, as by a motive; as, men 
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ftro drawn together by similar views, or by 
motives of interest.— 7. In a dilfused or 
melted state; as, drawn butter. 

Draw-net (drg'net), n. A net for catching 
the larger sorts of fowls, made of pack- 
thread, with wide meslies. 

Draw-plate (dra'plat), n. A stout plate of 
shear steel, pierced with a graduated series 
of conical holes, for drawing wire through 
in order to reduce and elongate it. 
Draw-sprlu (dra'spring), n. An apparatus 
consisting ofa cylinder, naving a piston-rod 
with india-rubber bands fitted to it, and a 
chain to which the tow-rope of a boat or 
cable of a ship at anchor is made fast, the 
object of the apparatus being to take off 
the recoil or shock in case of the tow-rope 
or cable breaking. 

Draw-well (drg'wel), n. A deep well, from 
which water is drawn by a long cord or 
pole and a bucket. 

Dray (dr&), n. (A. Sax. drorge, from dragdn. 
See Drag, Draw.] l. A low cart or carriage 
nil heavy wheels, such as those used l)y 
iirewers; a sledge; a rude sort of cart with- 
out wheels.— 2. See Drky. 

Drayage (dra'aj), n. l. I’he use of a dray.— 
2. Cluirge for the use of a dray. 

Dray-cart (dra'kart), n, A dray. 
Dray-horse (drapers), n. A horse used for 
drawing a dray. 

Dra3rman (dra'inan), n. A man who attends 
a dray. 

Dray-plough (dra'plou), n. An old kind 
of plough. 

Drazelt (draz'l), n. L^.E. dmmdl, a slut. 
Probably from droits.] A dirty woman; a 
slut. 

• 'rhat when the time’s expir'd, the drasefs 
• ■ For ever may become his vassals. Httdtbras. 

Dread (dred), ? 1 . [A. Sax. dreed, fear, dree- 
da a, on'drmlnn, to fear, O.S. antdrddan, 
amlrddan, O.H.G. intrdtan.] 1. Great fear 
or apprehension of evil or danger; as, the 
dread of evil; the dread of suffering; the 
dread of the divine displeasure.— 2. Awe; 
fear united with respect; terror. 


DreadleBBOlred'les), a. 1. Fearless; bold ; not 
intimidated; undaunted ; free from fear or 
terror: intrepid. *That dreadlees heart.’ 
Oa9efng7ie.---2. Exempt from dread or fear 
of danger; secure. ’Safe in his dreadleea 
den.’ Spenaer. 

Dreadlesgnesg (dred'les-nes), n. Fearless- 
less; undauiitediiess; freedom from fear or 
terror; boldness. 

Dreadlyt (dred’lj). a. Dreadfully. 'This 
dreadly spectacle.* Spetwer, 
Dreadnaughti Dreadnought (dred^ngt), n. 

1. A person or something that fears nothing; 
hence, a thick cloth with a long pile, used 
for warm clothing or to keep off rain. — 

2. A garment made of such cloth. 

Dream (drem), n. []h*obably the same word 

as the A. Sax. dredm, though the latter 
means joy, melody, song ; O. Frid. drdm, D. 
droom, G. traum, O. Sax. drCrn, dream.] 

l. The thought or series of thoughts of a 
person in sleep. We apply dream, in the 
singular, to a series of thoughts which occupy 
the mind of a sleeping person, in which he 
imagines he has a view of real things or 
transactions. A dream is a scries of thoughts 
not under the command of reason, and hence 
wild and irregular.- 2. In Scrip, impres- 
sions on the minds of sleeping persons made 
by divine agency; as, God came to Abimelech 
in a dream, Gon. xx. 3. — Joseph was warned 
by God in a dream. Mat. ii. 12.— 3. A mat- 
ter which has only an imaginary reality; a 
visionary scheme or conceit; a vain fancy; 
a wild conceit; an unfounded suspicion. 

They live together and they dine together: but the 

m. ’iii j.s himself and the woman herself; that dreapn of 
love is over, as everything else is over in life. 

Tkarkeray, 

Dream (drem), v,i. pret. dreamed or dreamt; 
ppr. dreamiiig. 1. To have ideas or images 
in the mind in the state of sleep: with of 
before a noun; as, to dream of a battle ; to 
dream of an absent friend.— 2. To think; to 
imagine; as, he little dreamed of his ap- 
proaching fate. —3. To think idly. 

They dream on in a course of reading, without 
digesting. Locke, 


The fear of you, and the dread of you, .shall be 
upon every beast of the earth. Gen. ix. n*. 

Shall not hi.s excellency make you afraid? and hU 
dread fall on you? Job xiii. ix. 

3. The cause of fear; the person or the thing 
dreaded. 

I.ct him be your dread. Is. viii. 13 . 

Syn. Awe, iilTright, fright, terror, horror, 
alarm, panic. 

Dread (died), a. 1. Exciting great fenr or 
a|>preheiision. *A dread eternity I how 
surely mine.’ Young. 2. Terrible; fright- 
ful. 

So should a murderer look, so dread, so grim. 

Skak. 

3. Awful; venerable in the highest degree; 
as, dread sovereign; dread majesty; dread 
tribunal. 


Dream (drem), «. t To see in a d ream. ’ And 
dreamt the future fight.' Dryd/en, 

Man errs not that he deems 
11 is welfare his true aim. 

He errs because he dreams 
The world docs but exist that welfare to bestow. 

Afat. jirnoJd. 

— To dream away, to pass in roverio or in- 
action : to spend idly; as, to dream away 
one's life. 

Dreamer (dr^m'^r). n. 1 . One who dreams. 
2. A fanciful man ; a visionary; one who 
forms or entertains vain schemes; as, a poli- 
tical dreamer. 

He must be .sn idle dreamer. 

Who leaves the pic and gnaws the streamer. Prior. 

8. A mope; a sluggard-- 4. One who has 
visions or dreams; an iuterproter of dreams. 


Dread (dred), v.t To fear in a great degree; 
ns, to dread the approach of a storm. 
Dread (dred), v.t. To bo in great fear. 

Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Dent. 1. a 9 . 


They said one to another. Behold this dreamer 
cometfi. Gen. xxvii. 19 . 

To absolve this riddle, 

Diviners, dreamers, schoolmen, deep magicians. 
All have 1 try'd. Peau. ^ PL 


Dreadablet (drcd’n-bl), a. That is to be 
dreaded. 

Dreader (dred'^r), n. One that fears or lives 
in fear. 


Dreadful (dred'ful). a. 1. Impressing great 
foar; terrible; formidable; as, a dreadful 
storm, or dreadful night. 

The great and dreadful day of the Lord. 

Mai. iv. 5 . 

2. Awful; venerable. 


How dreadful is this place. Gen. xxviii. 17 . 
3. 1 Full of dread or fear. 


Dreadful of danger that might him betide. 

Speujrer. 

-Awful, Frightful, Dreadful. See Awful. 
Hyn. Fearful, formidable, frightful, tremen- 
dous, terilblo, terrific, horrible, horrid, 
awful, venerable. 

Dreadful (drcdTiil), n. A sensational news- 
paper or periodical; a print chiefly devoted 
to the narration of stories of criminal life, 
frightful accidents, Ac.; as. he gloated over 
the penny dretkdfula, 

DreadfUllr (dredTuMi), adv. Terribly; in 
a manner to be dreaded. 


DreadfUlneBB (dredTul-nes), tL Terriblc- 
ness; the quality of being droadful; fright- , 
fulness. 


Dreadingly (dred'ing-li), adv. In a manner 
signlfloant 01 dread or terror; mistrustfully. 


Mistrustfully he trusfeth, 

And he dreadingly doth dare; 

And forty passions in a trice 

In him consort and square. IVamer. 


Dreamery (dr€m'6-ri), n. A habit of dream- 
ing or musing. 

Dreamful (drSniTyl), a. Full of dreams. 

Give us long rest or death, d.^rk death, or dreamful 
ease. Tennyson. 

DreamineBB (drSm^i-nes), n. State of being 
dreamy. 

Dreanungly (drem'ing-liX adv. Sluggishly; 
negligently. 

Dreandand (drSm'land), ti. The land of 
dreams; the region of fancy or imagination; 
the region of reverie; fairyland. 

They are real, and have a venue in their respective 
districts in dreamland. C, Lamb. 

DreamleBB (dr^mlcs), a. Free firom dreams. 
DreamleSBly (drdinlcs-H), adv. In a dream- 
less manner. 

Dreamy (drfim'i), a. Full of dreams; relat- 
ing to or associated with dreams; giving 
rise to dreams; dream-like. 

All day within the dreainy house 
The doors upon their hinges creak’d. Tennyson, 
From dreamy virtues of this kind he turned with 
something like distaste. Talfourd. 

Drear (drBr), a. [Sax. dreorig, dreary. See 
Dreary.] Dismal; gloomy with solitude. 

A drear and dyii« sound. Milton. 

Dreart (drBr), n. Dread; dismalness; grief; 
sorrow; dreadful force. Spetwer. 
Drearlhead^t Drearilxoodt»(dr«;ri-hed, 
drB'ri-hud), n. Dismalness; gloominess. 
DreiMily (drB'ri-UX adv. Gloomily: dis- 
mally. 


Drearlmentt (drS^ri-nient), n. Dismalnoss; 
terror; horror; dread. Spenaer. 
DreartnesB (dre'rl-nes), n. Dismalness; 
gloomy solitude; tiresome monotony. 
Drearlngt (dreriing), n. Dreariness; gloom. 

All were myself, through grief, in deadly drearing. 

H/cnser. 

DrearlBOme (drB'ri-sum), a. Very dreary; 
gloomy; desolate. 

Dreary (dre^ri), a. [A. Sax. dredrig, bloody, 
sad, sorrowful, dredr, blood, from dredaan 
(Goth, driunan), to fall, to become weak, 
which by the common conversion of a intor 
becomes also dreoran; akin to G. traurig, 
from irauem, to mourn, to grieve; Skr. dru, 
to flow, to drop.] 1. Dismal; gloomy; ns, a 
dreary waste; dreary shades. This word 
implies both solitude and gloom. 

j The breakers were right beneath her bows. 

She drifted a dreary wreck. Longfellow, 

2. Sorrowful; distressing; as, dreary shrieks. 

3. Monotonous; tiresome; uninteresting; as, 
a dreary book. 

Dred6,t n. Fear; doubt. Ctiaueer. 

Drede,t v.t. To fear; to dread. Chaucer. 
Dredefultf a. Dreadful. Chaucer. 
Dredeles,! a. Without doubt. Chaucer. 
Dredge (drej), n. [From the stem of drag, 
the g being softened as in bridge, from older 
brig, sedge, from older aeg, Ac. ] 1. A drag-net 
for taking oysters, Ac.— 2. An apparatus for 
bringing up shells, plants, and other objects 
from the bottom of the sea for scientific in- 
vestigation. —3. A machine for clearing the 
beds of canals, rivers, harbours, Ac. Sea 
DllEDOINa-MACHINB. 

Dredge (dreJ). v. t pret. A pp. dredged; ppr. 
dredging. To take, catch, or gather with a 
dredge; to remove sand, silt, or the like, 
from the bottoms of rivers, canals, liarbours, 
<Irc. 

Dredge (drej), v. t. [Wedgwood refers It to 
Dan; dryaae, to sprinkle; allied to Sc. druah, 
atoms, fragments. Others refer it to the 
dredge of next art.] To sprinkle flour on 
roast meat. 

Dredge (drej). n. [Fr. dragee, mixed pro- 
vender fur horses and cattle; It. treggCa, Gr. 
traaemata, dried fruits.] A mixture of oats 
ana barley sown together. 

Dredge-box (drej'boks). See Drsdoing- 

BOX. 

Dredgeman (drej'man), n. One who fishes 
for oysters with a dredge. 

Dredger (drej'er), n. 1. One who fishes with 
a dredge.— 2. A dredge. See Dredge, 2. - - 
3. A dredging-machine (which sec). 

Dredger (drej'er), ?i. A utensil for scatter- 
k ing flour on meats when roasting. Called 
I also a Dredgitxg-box. 

Dredgle (drej'i), n. See Drigir. 
DredglXlg-bOX(dreJ'ing-bok8), n. A box used 
for dredging meat. 

Dredging - machine, Dredging - vesBel 

(drej^iiig • ina-shcn, drcj'ing-ves-sel), n. A 
luachiiio used to take up mud or gravel 
from the bottom of rivers, docks, ^c. Such 
are the spoon drcdmng-boat and bucket 
dredging-machine. The steam dredging- 
machine now in common nse has a succes- 
sion of buckets on an endless chain, which 
traverses on a frame whose lower end is ver- 
tically adjustable so os to regulate the depth 
at which it works. It is worked by steam, 
and discharges the mud into punts or hop- 
pers stationed close by the end or tlie side. 
Dree (drd), v.t. [A. Sax. dredgan, to bear, to 
suffer, to endure.] To siilfer; to endure; as, 
to dree penance. [Obsolete and Scotch. J 
For hix sake I'ln slighted sair. 

And dree the kintra clatter. Burns. 

DregglneBB (dreg'l-nes), n. State of being 
dreggy; fulness of dregs or lees; foulness; 
fccureiice. 

Dregglsh (dreg'isli), a. Full of dregs ; foul 
with lees: feculent. 

Dreggy (dreg'i), a. [See Dregs.] Contain- 
ing im»gs or lees; consisting of dregs; foul; 
muddy; feculent. 

Dregs (dregz), n. pL [Icel. dregg, Sw. driigg, 
sodinient. dregs, lees; prohahlv connected 
with drag, drat a— the dregs being what re- 
mains after the liquor is drained off. ] 1 . 1'he 
sedimentof liquors; lees: grounds; fociilence; 
any foreign matter of liquors (hat subsides 
(o the Imttom of a %*esseL 

From the dregs of life think to receive 
* What the first sprightly running could not give. 

Dryden, 

2. Waste or worthless matter; dross; sweep- 
ings; refuse; hence, the most vile and worth- 
less among men ; as, the dregs of society. 
—Dreg^ in the singular, is found in Spenser 
and SmdLspere, but is not now used. 
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What too curious espies iny sweet lady in the 
fountain of our love ? Sha^. 

Drelgll (dr66h), a. Tardy; Blow; tiresome. 
[Scotch.] 

When thou and T were younK* and skeifi^h. 

An’ stable-meals at fairs were dreij^h. Burus. 

Drelnt.t Drent,t pret. A pp. of drenche. 
Drenched : drowned. Chaucer. 

Drench (drensh), v.t [A. Sax. drenean, 
drenceaHt to give to drink, to drench, from 
driucan, to drink. See Drink.] 1 . To wet 
thoroujihly; to soak; to till or c;over with 
water or other liquid; as, ganncntsdreiicAi^d 
in rain or in the sea; the flood hasi drenched 
the earth; swords drenched in blood. 


from different partsof her masts and rigging, 
as on days of rejoicing.— S yn. To attire, ap- 
parel, clothe, accoutre, array, robe, rig. 
trim, deck, adorn, embellish. 

Dre88(dre8),e.t. 1. Milit to arrange one's self 
in proper position in a line; ns, look to the 
right and drese. — 2. To clothe one's self; to 
put on one’s garments; to pay particular re- 
gard to dress or raiment; as, to dreee rapidly; 
to dress huiidsomcly. 

Dress (dres), n. 1. That which is used as the 
covering or ornament of the body; clothes; 
garments; apparel; as, the dress of a lady is 
modest and liecoming; a gaudy dress is evi- 
denco of a false taste. 


As *to fell* is 'to make to fall,* aiul 'to lay, 'to 
make to lie,* so ' to drench * is * to make to tlriiik.* 

Trench 

2. To saturate with drink. —3. To force down 
physic mechanically; to purge violently. 

If any of your cattle are infected . . . drench them. 

Jitorti'mer. 

Syn. To soak, steep, imbrue, saturate, souse, 
deluge. 

Drench fdrensh), n. [A. Sax. drenc, a drink, 
a draught.] A draught; a swill; a doze of 
medicine fur a beast, as a horse. 

Drench, Drenge (drench, drenj), n. In old 
English law, a tenant in eapite. 

Drencher (drensh’er), II. One who wets or 
steeps; one who gives a drench to a beast. 
Drengaget (dreng^aj), n. The tenure by 
which a drench held land. 

Drentt (drent). pp. See DKElN'l*. 

Dreret (drer), n. [See Drkar.] Sorrow; sad- 
ness; dreariness. Spenser. 

Drerlmentt (drer’i-ment), n. Dreariness; 
darkness. Spetiser. 

DrerlneaBe,t n. Sorrow. Chaucer. 

Drery.t a. Sorrowful. Chaucer. 

Drees (dres). v.t. pret. pp dressed ovdrest; 
ppr. dressing. [Vr. dresser, to make right, 
prepare; l*r. dressar, dreissar; It. drizzare, 
dirizzare, from a tictive L L. verb directiare, 
drietiare, to make straight, from L. directus, 
straight, and that from di for dis, and 
rego, rectum, to lead in a straight line or 
in the right direction, to rule.] 1. To 
make straight or in a straight line; to adjust 
to a right line; as in the military phrase, 
dress your ranks. Hence— 2. To put to righ ts; 
to put in good order; as, to dress the beds 
of a garden; to till; to cultivate. 

And th« I.orcl Go<| took the man and put him into 
the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it. 

Gen. ti. 15. 

3. To treat with remedies or curative ap- 
pliances; as, the surgeon dressed the limb or 
the wound. '4. To prepare, in a general 
sense; to put in the condition desired; to 
make suitable or fit for something; as, to 
dress meat; to dress leather or cloth; to dress 
a lamp; to dress hemp or flax. 

To dress a soul for a funeral is not a work to be 
dispatched at one meeting. yer. Taylor. 

5. To curry, rub, and comb; as, to dress a 
horse. To put on clothes; to put on rich 
garments; to adorn; to <leck; as, he dressed 
himself for breakfast; the lady dressed her- 
self fora ball.— 7. To break or tame and pre- 
pare for service, as a horse. [Rare.] 8. To 
cut to proper dimensions; to put the finish- 
ing touches to.— To dress up or out, to clothe 
elaborately, pompously, or elegantly; as, to 
dress up with tinsel. —To dress a fikip, to or- 



H.M. Steam-yacht Dressed, 

nament her with a variety of flags, ensigns, 
pendants, dee. of various nations, displayed 


Style is the dress of thought. Chesterjteld, 

2. A lady's gown; as, tlie lady has purchased 
an elegant dress. -3. Skill in adjusting dress, 
or the practice of wearing elegant clothing; 
as, a man of dress; there is nothing but 
dress in his head.— Syn. Apparel, raiment, 
clothing, clothes, vestments, garments, habi- 
liments, accoutrements, attire, array, habit 
Dress-coat (dres^kot), n. A coat with nar- 
row pointed tails; a swallow-tailed coat, in 
cgntradistinction to a frock-coat, so called 
because it is the coat in whicli gentlemen 
go to full-dress parties, operas, assemblies, 

Dresse,tv.t To address; to apply. Chau- 
cer. 

Dressed Rocks (drest roks), n. pi. I'he term 
sometimes applied to ice- worn bosses of rock, 
now called rochesnioutonndes, or sheep-back 
rock.<i. 

Dresser (dres'^r), n. l. One who dresses; 
one who is employed In putting on clothes 
and adorning another.— 2. One who is em- 
ployed in preparing, trimming, or adjusting 
anything ; specifically, a hospital assistant, 
whose office is to dress wounds, ulcers, d:c. 
Dresser (drc8"6r), n. [!•>. drcMoir.j Aside- 
board; a table or bench on which meat and 
other things are dressed or prepared for 
use; also, a cupboard or set of shelves for 
dishes and cooking utensils. 

The pewter plates on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the Htiine, as shields of armies 
the sunshine. I.ong/ellow. 

Dressing (dressing), n. l. Raiment; attire. 
2. That which is used m an application to 
a wound or sore. - 3. That which is used in 
preparing land for a crop; manure spread 
over laud. When it remains on the surface 
it is called a top-dressing. - ‘ 4. Correction; a 
floggi rig or bea ti ng. [Colloci . ] 5. In cookery, 
the Btufllng of fowls, pigs, &c. ; force meat. 

, 6. In founding, the act or process of clean- 
ing castings uter they are taken from the 
mould; in type-founding, the scraping and 
notching of the letters after casting. -7. In 
arch, mouldings round doors, windows, and 
other openings on an elevation.- 8. In riia- 
stmry, the preparing of a stone for building 
in the wall, whether bvthe hammer only or 
by the mallet and chisel, and the rubbing 
the face smooth.— 0. Gum, starch, paste, and 
the like, used in stiffening or prejiaring silk, 
linen, and other fabrics . — Dressing of ores, 
tlie breaking and powdering them in the 
stamping-mil l, and afterwards washing them 
in a wooden trough. 

Dressing-carSe (dres'ing-kas), n. A box con- 
taining certain requisites for the toilet, as, 
in the case of a gentleman, combs, shaving 
apparatus, hair, tootli, and nail brushes, po- 
matum, Ac. 

Dressixig-gown (dres'ing-goun), n. A light 
gown or wide and flowing coat worn by a 
Vierson while dressing, in the study, Ac. 
Dresslxig-rooxil (dres'ing-mm), n. An apart- 
ment appropriated for dressing the person. 
Dressmg-table (dres'ing-ta-bl), n. A table 
provide with conveniences for adjusting 
the dress; a toilet-table. 

Dressmaker (dres'm&k-dr), n. A maker of 
gowns or similar garments; a mantua- 
inaker. 

Dressy (dres'i), a. Showy In dross; very at- 
tentive to dress; wearing rich or showy 
dresses. fColloq.] 

Dretclie»t DreeGlie.t v.t. or i. [A. Sax. dree- 
can, to vex or trouble; Sc. dratch, to linger.] 
To vex; to oppress; to trouble; to delay. 

Thl« chaiinteclere gan gronen In his throte, 

As man that in his dreine is dretched sore. Chaucer. 

Dretclllng.t n. Delay. ChOhicer. 

Drexd (dnii), v.i. [A contr. of drivel (which 
seel ] To emit saliva; to suffer saliva to Issue 
and flow down from the mouth. 

Drevfflt (drev'ilX n. [See DlUVSL.] A drivel- 
ler; a fool. Spenser. 

Drew (drtt), pret. of draw. Sea Draw. 


Drey (dr&). n. A sciuirrel's nest. Written 
also Dmy. 

Drib (drib), v.t. [See Dribblk.] To do things 
little by little or in driblets; hence, (a) Ui 
cut off little bv little; to cheat by small 
and reiterated tricks; to purloin; to appro- 
priate. 

He who drives their Uirgains a part. Drydtn. 
(b) To entice step by step. [Rare. ] 

With daily lies she dr Ids thee into cost. Dryden. 
Drib (drib), v.i. To shoot at a mark at Bhoi*t 
paces: a technical term in archery. 

Drlbt (drib), n. A drop. 

Dribble (drib'bl), v.t. pret. A pp. dribbled; 
ppr. dribbling, 1. To throw down or let fall 
in drops. — 2. In football, to keep the ball 
rolling by a succession of small kicks. 
Dribble (drll/bl), v.t. [A dim. frc»ni drip, 
and properly 1. To fall in drops 

or small particles, or in a quick siiccessicm of 
drops; as, water dribbles from the eaves. 

2. To slaver, as a child or an idiot.— 3. To 
fall weakly and slowly. 

The dribbltujj^ dart of love. Shak. 

4. To act or think feebly; to want vigour or 
energy. J^den. - - 6. To be small or tr i tliiig. 

’ Some dribbling skirmishes. ' Holland. 
Dribble (drib'bl). 71. A small quantity of 
anything liquicl; drizzle; drizzly or wet 
weather. [Scotch. ] 

Now thou’s turn'd out, for a* thy trouble. 

But lioii.se or lialcl. 

To thole the wiiilcr'si sleety dribble 

An* crurireuch cauld I Burns. 

Dribblet, Driblet (drib'let). n. A small ]doce 
or part; a small sum; a small ainoimt of 
money going to make up a sum ; as, the 
money was jjaid In dn'hhlcfs. . ^ 

Drldder, Dreadour (ilrid’cr, dred'^r), n. 

Dread; fear. [Scotch.] 

Dxlddle (dridMl), v.i. 1. To play unskilfully, 
as on the violin. [Scotch.] 

A pigmy scraper wi* Jtis fukile, 

Wna us d at tryst.** and f.iirs to druldle. Bnrnr. 

2. To wander aimlessly or feebly from place 
to place. [Scotch.]— 3. T«> work constantly 
biitwithoiit making much progress. [Sccdch.J 
Drle (drei), v.f. To suffer. See Drbk. [Obso- 
lete and Scotch. J 

Woiilil'.st thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless prayer anu penance drie. 

Vet wait thy latter enci with fear. Sco/f. 

Drier (drf'^r), n. One who or that which 
dries or makes drv; that which has the t|ua- 
llty of drying; that which may expel or 
absorb moisture; a desiccative; specifically, 
a substance added to some fixed oil to im- 
part to it the property of drying quickly; a 
preparation to increase the hardening and 
drying properties of paint; a drying machine 
or stove. 

Drlfe,t v.t To drive. Chaucer. 

Drift (drift),^n. [A. Sax. drifan, to drive; 
Icel. drift, a snow-drift; Dan. drift, drift, 
impulse, drove, herd. See Drive, and comp. 
rive, rift; shrive, shrift; thrive, thrift] l.That 
which is driven by any kind of force {drift 
seems to be primarily a participle). Hence - 
2. A heap of any matter driven together; 
as, a drift of snow, called also a snow-drift; 
a drift of Band.~3. A drove or flock, as of 
cattle, sheep, birds, Ac. 

Cattle coining ovor the britfge. with their great 
drifts doing much damage to the liighways. 

Fuller. 

4. A driving; a force impelling or urging 
forward; impulse; overbearing power of 
influence. 

A bad man being under the drift of any pass'n n. 
will follow the Imnulfie of it till something interposes. 

South, 

5. Course of anything; tendency; aim; ns, 
the drift of reasoning or argument; the drift 
of a discourse.— U. Intention; design; pur- 
pose. 

The drifl of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by 
the veil. 

Who knows the ways of the world, how God will 
bring them about! 7 'ennyson. 

7. Anything driven by force; as, a drift of 
dust; a dr^t of trees carried by a stream of 
water without guidance. 

Drifts of rising dust Involve the sky. Pope. 

8. A shower; a number of things driven at 
once; as, a drift of bullets.— 9. In mining, a 
passage cut between shaft and shaft; a pas- 
sage within the earth. — 10. Naut. the lee- 
way which a vessel makes when lylrljg'to or 
hove- to during a ga\e.— Drift qf a current, 
the rate at which it flows.- 11. In ship-build- 
ing, the difference between the size of a bolt 
and the hole into which it is to be driven, or 
between the circumference of a hoop and 
the circumference of the mast on which It 
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is to be driven . in the eheer draught, 
those pieces where the rails are cut olf. 
They are ended with scroles or scrolls, and 
called Drift-pieces, — 12. In arch, the hori- 
zontal force which an arch exerts with a 
tendency to overset the piers. —18. In aeol. 
11 term applied to earth and rocks which 
have been convoyed by icebergs or glaciers 
and deposited over a country while sub- 
merged, variously called Diluvium, Diluvial, 
Glacial, or Northern Dr%ft, Boulder Forma- 
(ion, &c. Geologists now often use instead 
of Drift the tcrins stratified or umtratiflei ' 
Boulder Clay, which were not formerly re 
cognized as distinct formations, it is abun< 
daiit in Europe nortli of the 60th, and ii 
North America north of the 40th paralle] 
of latitude; absent in most tropical re^ 
gions, but reappears in the lands which 
lie south of the 40th and 50th parallels 
of south latitude, as in Patagonia, Terra del 
Pliego, and New Zealand. It consists of a 
contact clay, the colour of which depends 
<ui tliat of the rocks whence it is derived, 
having bou]doi*s diifused throughout its 
mass, and with thin beds of gravel and sand 
interspersed. The boulders have not that 
rounded appearance produced by the action 
of water in a river course, but have a gi^eater 
or less number of rubbed faces produced by 
being forced, while held In one position, 
over the solid rocks beneath.— 14. In uuich, 
a longish round and slightly tapering piece 
of steel used for cnlatging a hole in a me- 
tallic plate; a drift-bolt; a punch. —15. Milit. 
(a) a tool used in ramming down the com- 
position contained in a rocket or similar 
firework. (6) A priming iron to clean the 
.vent of a piece of ordnance from buiming 
' particles after each discharge. Drift qf the 
forest, 111 taw, a view or examination of the 
cattle that are in the forest, in order to 
know whether it be surcharged or not, or 
whether the beasts bo commonable, d:c. 
Drift (drift), V. L 1. To accumulate in heaps 
by the force of wind; to bo driven into heaps; 
as, snow or sand drifts.— 2. To float or bo 
dnven along by a current of water or air; 
to be carried at random by the force of the 
wind or tide; as, the ship drifted astern; a 
raft drifted ashore. ‘ Wo drifted o'er the 
harbour bar* Coleridge, 


Between grim i:.athedral of h'ngland and this 
what an iiitc'rv.'il! There is a type of it in the very 
liirtis that haunt them; for, instead of the restless 
crowd, hoarse-voiced and sable-winged, itrt/h’uje on 
the bleak upper air, the St. Murk's porches arc full 
of doves. /CuxJbin. 

3. Tn mining, to make a drift; to search for 
metals or ores. 

Drift (drift), v.t. To drive into heaps; as, a 
current of wind drifts snow or sand. 

Drift (drift), a. Drifted; capable of being 
drifted by wind or currents; os, drift sand; 
drift ice. 

Drifto^e (drift'aj), n. Naut. the amount of 
deviation from a ship's course due to lee- 
way. 

Druft-bolt (drift'boU), n. A bolt used for 
Iriving out otlicr bolts, commonly made of 
steel. 

Drift-land (drift'landV n. A yearly rent 
paid by some tenants for driving cattle 
through a manor. 

Dxtniess (drift'les), a. Without drift or aim; 
purposeless; aimless. North British Rev. 
Drift-net (drift'net), n. A large kind of net 
with meshes 1 inch wide, used in filling 
f«»r pilchard, herring, mackerel, Ais. 
Drift-Ball (drift'sal), n. Naut a sail used 
under water, veered out right ahead by 
sheets, serving to keep the ship's head right 
upon the sea, and to prevent her driving too 
fast in a current. 

Drift-way (drift'wa), n. 1. A common wgy 
for driving cattle in.— 2. Naut. and In min- 
ing, drift. 

Drift-weed (drift'wSd), n. Same as Oulf- 
'(which see). 

Drift-Wind (drirt'wind), n. A driving wind; 
a wind that drives things into heaps. 
IMft-wo^ (drift'wud), n. Wood drifted or 
floated by water. 

Drlfty ^diift'l), a. Forming or characterized 
bydnfts, especially of snow. nights 

an* dripping summers.' Hogg, \ 

Dflgle, Dr^e, Dirgie (drill, drejl, dlr^JI), 
n. r^A form of dirge (wnicn see).] A fu- 
neral company; entertainment at a funeral. 
[Scotch.] 

DzW (dril), v.t [From D. driUen, to bore, 


, commonly made of 


for driving cattle 


thurh, through, llie 0.£. thirl, to bore a 
hole (seen in O.K. msethirl, nosethril, our 
nostril), thrUl, trill, are allied words.] 1. To 
pierce with a drill; to perforate by turning 
a sharp-pointed instrument of a particular 
form; to bore and make a hole by turning 
^ an instrument; as, to drUl a hole through 
a piece of metal; to drill a cannon. -2. In 
agri, to sow in rows, drills, or channels; as, 
to drill wheat; to sow with seed in drills; as, 
the fleld was drilled, not sown broadcast. 

3. To draw through; to drain; as, waters 
drilled through a sandy stratum.— 4. Milit. 
to teach and train raw soldiers to their duty 
by frequent exercises; hence, to teach by 
repcateil exercise or repetition of acts. 

5. t To draw on ; to entice; to amuse and 
put off. 

By such insinuations they have once (;rot within him. 
anti are able to i/r$// him on from one lewdness tn 
another: by the same arts corrupting and stpieczing 
him as they please. South. 

She drilled him on to five and fifty. Addison. 

0. t To exhaust or waste slowly; as, this acci- 
dent hath drilled away the whole summer. 
Swift. 

Drill (dril), v.i. 1. To sow seed in drills; as, 
the farmer was dr£lling.~2. To go through 
the exorcises prescribed to raw soldiers ; to * 
engage in training or teaching. 

Drill (dril), n. 1. A pointed instrument used 
for boring holes, particularly in metals and 
other hard subsUtiK'cs; a boring tool that 
cuts its* way as it revolves; a drilling-ma- 
chine or drill-press (which see). - ~2. The act 
of training soldiera to their duty.— 3. In 
agri. a row of seeds deposited in the earth; 
also, the trench or channel in which the 
grain or seed is deposited. —4. A machine for 
sowing seeds in regular rows; as, a tumip- 
drilL 

Drillt (dril), n. [Akin HU; O. Hlle, a chan- 
nel.] A small stream; a rill. 

Springs througli the pleiis.int meadows pour their 
drills. Sandys. 

Drillt (dril), v.i. To flow gently. 

Alt have cool refreshing rivulets of crystal, </ri//i>/^ 
over pebbles of amber. Sir T. Herbert. 

Drillt (dril), n. [Dcriv. doubtful] An ape; 
a baboon. 


[Hootch.] 

DzW (dril), v.t [From D. driUen, to bore, 
and to drill soldiers, G. driUeti, to bore; al- 
lied to A. Sax. thyrel,thyrl, a hole. (In mean- 
ing 2, however, perhaps the same as drill, a 
rill) The root Is seen in O.H.G. durh,A. Sax. 


What a devil (^uoth the midwife), would you have 
your soil move his ears like a drillt Sir It'. Temple. 

Drill (dril), n. [G. drillich, from drei, three, 
a fabric in which the threads arc divided in 
a threefold way. Comp, dimity, twill.^ A 
kind of coarse linen or cotton cloth; drill- 
ing. 

Dxill-barrow (drilba-rO), n. In agri. an 
implement for forming drills, sowing the 
seed, and covering it In with earth. 
Drill-bow (drirbo), n. A small bow, gener- 
ally made of a thin slip of steel, the string 
of which is used for the purpose of rapidly 
turning a drill 

DrUl-bOX (drilboks), n. In agri. a box con- 
taiiiing the seed for sowing in drills. 
DzIU-lnUTOW (driFha-ro), n. A small har- 
row employed in drill-husbandry for extir- 
pating weeds, and pulverizing the earth be- 
tween the rows of plants. 

DrlU-huBbandry (drilliuz-band-ri), n. A 
mode of cultivation 1ii which the sowing of 
seeds in drills is adopted. 

Drilling (driring), n. 1. Tn agH. that mode 
of sowing in wliich the seed is deposited in 
regular equidistant rows at such a depth as 
each kind requires for its most perfect vege- 
tation.— 2. The practice or teaching of mili- 
tary exercises; hence, thorough instruction 
in any matter. —3. The act or process of 
boring holes in metal 

Diming (driring), n. A coarse cloth. See 
Drill, a kind of cloth. 

Drllllllg-maclline (driFlng-ma-shen'), n. A 
machine for cutting circular holes in metal 
by means of a revolving drill See Drill- 
press. 

Drlll-nuuiter (driTmas-t^r), n. One who 
teaches drill; specifically, one who teaches 
drill, as a branch of gymnastics, in public 
institutions and private families. 

The business of life, acconling to him (Frederick 
Willi.iin of Prussia), was to drill and be drilled; . . . 
he was a drill-master rather than a soldier. 

Maeaulay. 

DrUl-plOUgh (driFplou), n. A plough for 
sowing gmn in drilla 

Drlll-preBB (dril'pres), n. A machine armed 
with one or more drills for boring holes in 
metal, and designed as vertical, horizontal, 
or universal, in accordance with Its mode 
of working. Variously called Drill, Drill- 
machine, or Drilling-machine. 
Dljll-flergeailt (dnl^sBr-Jant), n. A non- 


commissioned offleer who instructs soldiers 
in their duties, and trains them to military 
movements. 

Drlll-BtOCk (drlFstok), n. In mech. the 
holder (of which tliere are many kinds) for 
receiving the fixed end of a drill. 

Drily. See Drtlt. 

DrlmyB (dri'mis), n. [Or. drimys, acrid, 
from the bitter tonic taste of the bark. ] A 
genus of plants belonging to the nat. order 
Magnoliaceie. They are aromatic evergreen 
trees or shrubs, natives of South America, 
Australia, and Borneo. D. aromatica, found 
at the Straits of Magellan, furnishes the 
winter's bark of commerce. It is used as 
an aromatic, and in many respects resembles 
Ganella bark. See CAN ELLA. 

Drink (dringk), v.i. pret. drank or dnmk; 
pp. drunk or drunken; ppr. dHhking. 
[A. Sax. drincan, G. trinken, Goth, drigkan. 
to drink. Hence drench (cans.) and drown. | 

1. To swallow liquor, for quenching thirst 
or other purpose; as, to dnnk of the brook. 

Ye shall drink indeed of iny cup. Mat. xx. 33. 

2. To take spirituous liquors to excess; to 
be intemperate in the use of spirituous 
liouors; to be au habitual drunkard.— 3. To 
take alcoholic liquors at a feast or enter- 
tainment; to be entertained witli liquors. 

They drank and were merry with him. 

Gen. xtiii. 34. 

—To dHnk to, to salute in drinking; to in- 
vite to drink by drinking first; to wish well 
to, in the act of taking the cup. 

1 drink to the general joy of the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Kanquo. Shak. 

— To drink deep, to drink a deep draught ; 
to Indulge in intoxicating liquors to excess. 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 

There shallow draughts intoxiirate the brain. 

And drinking largely sobers us again. Pope, 

Drink (dringk), v.t. 1. To swallow, as liquids; 
to receive, as a fluid, into the stomach; to 
imbibe; as, to drink water or wine.— 2. To 
suck in; to absorb; to imbibe. 

And let the purple violets drink the stream. 

Dryden. 

3. To take in through the senses, as the ear 
or eve; to hear; to see; as, to dHtdc words 
or the voice. 

My cars have not yet drnnk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering. Shak. 

1 drink delicious poison from thy eye. Pope. 

4. To take in the fumes or smoke of ; to in- 
hale, as to dnnk the air. 

Some men live ninety years and past. 

Who never drank tobacco first nor last. Taylor. 

—To drink down, to take away thought or 
consideration of by drinking ; to subdue or 
extinguish; as, to dritik down care; to drink 
down unkindness.— 7*0 dritik off, to drink the 
whole at a draught; as, to drink off a cup of 
cordial.— To drink in, to absorb; to take or 
receive into by any inlet.— To drink up, to 
drink the whole.— To efrtnik the health, or to 
the health of, to drink while exprocsing good 
wishes for the health or welfare of; to sig- 
nify good-will to by drinking; to pledge. 
Drink (dringk), n. 1 . Liu uor to be swallowed ; 
any fluid to be taken Into the stomach for 
quenching thirat or for medicinal purposes; 
a draught of liquor;. a potion. 

We will give you sleepy drinks. Shak, 

2. Intoxicating liquors, or the practice of 
taking such liquors to excess; as, dnnk was 
his ruin.— in annk, drunk; tipsy. 

Drinkable (dringk'a-bl), a. That may be 
drunk: At or suitable for drink; potable. 
Drinkable (dringk*a-bl), n. A liquor that 
may be drunk. 

DrlnkableneBB (dringk^a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being drinkable. 

Drinker (driugk'^r), n. One who drinks, 
particularly one who practises drinking 
spirituous liquors to excess; a dmnkard; a 


spmtuou 

tippler. 

DxisJcer-: 


DriaJeer-motb (dringk'^r inothX n. The 
name of a fine large British moth, the Odo- 
nestis potatoria of naturalists, and so called 
from Us long beak -like palpi projecting 
somewhat like a tongue from the front of 
the head. 

Drlnklnff (dringking), a. Connected with 
the use of ardent spirits; as, drinking usages. 

My uncle walked on singing, now a verse of a love 
song, and then a verse of a drinking one. Ditkens. 

Drinking-bout (dringk'ing-bout), n. A con- 
vivial revel: a set-to at drinking. 

(dringk'ing-fount-&n), 
n. An erection on or near a public thorough- 
fare for supplying men, sometimes both men 
and auimals, with water, to quench their 
thirst. 


ch. cAain; 6h, Sc. loeA; g, go; J,Job; t, Fr. ton; ng. sing; n, then; th, tAin; w, irig; wh, wAlg; zh, azure.— See KXT. 
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Drlnklllg-lioni (drinKk'ing:-horn>, n. 1. A 
horn used as a drinkiufir-vessol by our an- 
cestors.— 2. A cup or goblet made of horn 
used at the present day. 

Drlnking-houBe (dringk'ing-hous), n. A 
house frequented by tipplers: an alehouse. 
Drlnklllg-80119 (dringk'ing-song), ?i. A song 
in praise of drinking; a song suitable to be 
sung when drinking; a baccnaiittlian song. 

Why should Love, like men in 

Spice his fair banquet with the dust of de.ithl 

TePinysoH, 

DrlnkleBS (dringk'les), a. Destitute of 
drink. 

Drink-money (dringk'mun-i), n. Money 
given to buy iltiiior for drink. 
Drlnk-olTering (driiigk'of-f6r-ingX n. A 
Jewish offering of wine. 

Drip (drip), v.i. pret. A pp. dripped; ppr. 
dripping. [A. Sax. dripan, dryj^n, to drip, 
drop; a common Teutonic word ; Dan. dryppe, 
Icel. drjupa, D. dnUpen, G. trie/en. deuce 
drop.] 1. To fali in drops; as, water drips 
from eaves. — 2. To have any liquid falling 
from it in drops ; os. a wet garment drips. 
•'rhe dripping air of the twilight.' Long- 
fellow. 

Drip (drip), v.t. To let fall in dmps; as, 
roosting flesh drips fat. *Tlie lofty barn 
. . . which from the thatch drips fast a 
shower of rain.' Sioift 
Drip (dripX n. 1. A falling or letting fall in 
drops; a dripping; the sound of dripping. 

On the car 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. Byron. 

2. That which falls in drops; dripping, or 
melted fat from meat while roasting. 

Water may be procured fnr necessary occasions 
from the heavens by jirv:M-r\i)ig the drips of the 
i‘Otjses. Mortimer. 

3. Tliat from which water iln^ps, os the edge 
of a roof; the eaves. —4, In arch, a large flat 
member of the cornice projecting so as to 
throw off water. See Dkipstonk.— of 
drip^ in law, an ea^^cnieut or servitude, in 
virtue of w’hich a person has a riglit to let 
his drip fall on another person's property. 

Dripping (drip'ing), n. The fat which falls 
from meat In roasting; that which fails in 
drops. 

Dripping-pan (drfping-pan), n. A pan for 
receiving the fat which drips from meat in 
roasting. 

Dripplet (drip'pl), a. Weak or rare. 
Dripstone drip'stdn). n. 1. In arch, a pro- 
jecting moulding or cornice over <ioorways, 
windows, Ac., to throw off the min. It is 



Dripstone, Westminster Abbey. 

also called a tveathrr-mouldina, or more 
properly hood-mould; and label when it is 
turned square. It is of various forms, 
and when a head is not used as a termina- 




carry on. Drift and drove are derivatives, 
and thrive is perhaps allied.] 1. To im- 
pel or urge forward by force; to force; to 
move by physical force; as. we drive a nail 
into wood with a hammer; tho wind or 
steam drives a ship on the ocean. —2. To 
compel or urge forward by other means than 
absolute physical force, or by means that 
compel the will; to cause to move forward 
or onward ; to impel to move or act in any 
way; to force; to constrain; as, to drive 
cattle to market; smoke drives company 
from tho rootii ; anger and lust often drive 
men into gross crimes. 

Drive thy business; let not thy business drttfe thee. 

PranJtUft. 

3. To chase; to hunt. 

To drive the deer with hound and horn. 

Karl Percy took his way. CHeiy Chose. 

4. To impel a team of horses or otlicr ani- 
mals Ui move forwanl, and to direct their 
course; hence, to guide or regulate tho 
course of the carriage drawn by them; to 
guide or regulate a machine ; as, to drive a 
team, or to drive a carriage drawn liy a 
team; to drive an engine.— 5. To take on a 
drive ; to convey a person in a carnage or 
other vehicle ; as, to drive a person to his 

d.t To overrun and devastate; to 
harry; to carry away property or people 
from. 

To drjve the country, force the swains aw.iy. 

Dryden. 

7. To distress; to straiten; as, tlesporate tiieii 
far driven. - 8. To urge; to press; as, to drive 
an argument.— 9. To carry on; to prosecute; 
to engage in busily; as, to drive a trade; 
to drive business. 10. In mining, to dig 
horizontally; to cut an horizontal gallery or 
tunnel. — To drive feathers or down, to place 
them in a niacliine which, by a current of 
air, drives off the lightest to one end, an<l 
collects them by themselves. 

Ills thrice drewn bed of down. Shak. 

— To drive a bargain, to make a bargain. 

You drive a queer harj^ain with your friends and 
are found out, and imagine the world will punish 
you. Thai henry . 

Drive (drlv). v.i. 1. To he forced along; to 
be Impelled; to be moved by any physical 
force or agent; as, a ship drives before the 
wind. 

The hull drives on though mast and s.‘til he torn. 

Byron. 

2. To rush and press with violence; os, a 
storm drives against the house. 

Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails. 

JPryden. 

3. To go in a carriage; to travel in a vehicle 
drawn by horses or other animals ; as, he 
drove to London.— 4. To aim at or tend to; 
to urge towani a point ; to moke an effort 
to reach or obtain ; as, we know the end the 
author is driving at.— 5. To aim a blow; to 
strike with force. 

At Anxiir’s shield he drove and at the blow 
Rciih shield and arm to ground together go. 

Dryden. 

fl. t To take the property of another; to dis- 
train for rent; to drive cattle into a pound 
as a security for rent. 

His landlord, who, he fears, hath sent 
His water-bailiff thus to drive fox teut. Cleaveland. 
The term * driving-* was applied to a simiinary 
process for recovering rent which the law in these 
diiys conferred upon me landlord, whereby he could 
drive to the yound the c.'atle of any tenant who owed 
any rent whatever, without previo 


Dripstone Terminations. 

I, St. Cross, Winchester. s, Cbaddeslcy CorbeU, 
Worcestershire. 

tion or support, an ornament or simple 
moulding is adopted.— 2. A fllterlng-stonc, 
familiarly so called by seamen. 

Drive (driv), v. t. pret. drove (formerly drove); 
pp. driven; ppr. driving. [A. Sax. dr^an, 
0. Sax. driben, Goth. areHtan, D. drijven, 
Dan. drive, Q. treiben, to drive, to urge or 


latever, without previous notice to the 
tenant or any statement of trie landlord's demand 
having been furnisherl to him, and the cattle so im- 
pounded might be kept in durance until the rent was 
paUI. Trench : Realities of Irish Life. 

To let drive, to aim a blow; to strike. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. Shak. 

Drive, t pret. A pp. of drive, Spenser, 
Drive (driv), n, l. Journey or airing in a 
carriage; short excursion in a vehicle.— 2. A 
course on which carriages are tlriven; a road 
prepared for driving; as, the Queen's drive. 
Drivel (dri'vel), v.i. pret. A pp. drivelled; 
ppr. dbnvellina. [A modification of dribble, 
from root of drip. J 1. To slaver; to lot spittle 
drop or flow from the mouth, like a child, 
idiot, or dotard. -2. To be weak or foolisli; 
to dote; as, a drivelling hero; drivelling love. 
Drivel (dri'vel), n. 1. Slaver; saliva flowing 
from the mouth.— 2. Silly inmeaning talk; 
inarticulate nonsense; senseless twaddle, 
like tho talk of an idiot— 3.t A driveller; 
a fool; an idiot *That foul itted drivel.* 
A servant 'DHeei or drudge.' 

Driveller (dri'vel-6r), n. A slaverer; a slab- 
berer; an idiot; a fool. 


From Marlborough's eyes the streams of dotage flow. 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show, yohnsott. 

Driven (driv'n), pp. [From drive.] Urged 
forward by force; impelled to move; con- 
strained by necessity. 

Driven (driv'n), n. In maoh, any part of a 
machine moved directly by the driver; also 
' cMed follower, Rankine. 

Driver (driv'^r), n. 1. One who drives; the 
person or thing tliat urges or compels any- 
thing else to move.— 2. The person who 
drives a candage; one who conducts a team. 
3. One who sets something before him as an 
aim or object; an aimer. * A dangerous (fritrr 
at sedition.’ Mountagne, —4. iVivuf.(a) A large 
quadrilateral sail, oailed also tho Spanker, 
occasionally set on the mizzen-yard or gaff, 
the foot being extended over the stern liy 
a liuum. It IB the principal ’fore-and-aft 
sail,* and is of great importance in adverse 
winds, (b) 'I'he foremost spur in tho bulge- 
ways. — Ill mach. (a) the main wheel by 
wiiich motion is communicated to a train 
of wheels; (/>) tho wheel of a locomotive 
to which tho power is directly communi 
rated. —8. A substance interposed lietwctm 
the driving instrument and the thing driven. 
A cooper drives hoops hy striking upon the 
dncer.~7. In weaving, a piece of wood or 
otJier material, upon a spindle, and placed 
in a box, which impels the shuttle througli 
the opening in the warp. —8. A subordinate 
oflicial formerly employed in driving for 
rent in Ireland. ,See Drive, v.i. 

Driver-ant (tlriv'er-ant>, n. Jnomma ar- 
erns, a singular .species of ant, a native of 
West Africa, so named from its driving be- 
fore it alinoBt every animal that comes in its 
way. The workers or neuters vary gventiv 
in size, some being tlirice tho size of others 
Driver-boom (driv'tr-hbm), n. Nnut. the 
imoni to which tho driver is hauled out. 
Driving (di'iv'iiig), a. l. Having great force 
of impulse; rushing with force; as, n driving 
wind or storm.-- -2. Communicating force or 
powder ; as. a dr/ei/m-shaft. 

Driving-axle (drivmig-aks-I), w. The axle 
id a driving-w'heel. 

Drlvlng-bOxCariv'ing.boks), n. The jounml- 

1k)x of a driving-axle. 

Driving -notea Oh'iv'ing-nots), n.pl. in 
music, syncopated notes ; notes which vniy 
the natural accent in a liar. 

Driving-abaft (driv'lng-shuft), n. A shaft 
from the driving-wheel coiiiiniiiiicatiiig 
motion to tlie machine. 
Driving-Bpi1ng(dr!v'ing-Kpring), n. lnr«/7 
the spring flxotr upon the box of the<lrivlng- 
axle of a locomotive engine, to support tlie 
weight and to deaden shocks. 
Driving-Wheel (driv' ing-whel), n. 1 . In 
mach. a W'lieol that comniuiiicates motion to 
aiiuthcr or to (;thers.- 2. In rail, the large 
wheel In a locomotive engine which is flxtWl 
upon the crank-axle or main-shaft. Called 
also simply Driver. 

Drlzale (driz'zl). v.i. pret. A pp. drizzled: 
ppr. drizzling, [A diminutive form, allied 
to or derived from A. Sax. dredsan, Goth. 
df iusan, to fall; Prov. G. dneseln, to drizzle; 
Dan. drysse, to sprinkle, to fall in small 
particles.] To rain in small drops; to fall, 
as w ater from Uie clouds, in very flne piir- 
tielos; ns, it drizzles; drizzling drops; drizz- 
ling rain. 

Ih iszling tears did shed for pure affection. 

Drlzzle,(driz'zl), v.t. To shed in sniafl drops 
or particles. ^ 

The air doth drizzle dew. 

Dllnle (driz'zl), n. A small 
mist. 

Dris^ (driJrtl), a SheddlnR imnll rain, or 
small particles of snow. 

The winter's drizzly reign. Dryden. 

(drok), n. A water-course. 

WOflaildt (drof'land), n. lA. Sax. c/rd/, a 
drove, and Uind.] A quit-rent or yearly pay- 
ment formerly made by Mine teuaiite to the 
their landlords, for driving their 
ratae through a manor to fairs or marketit. 
Called alM DrifUatid and Druftand. 
nrtw, Dro^ fdrog), n. A T 
to the encTof a naipoon line. 

West Indian coasting craft, built for cairy- 
|^|^^0‘l*»h»vlng long light masts and lateen 

^ to 

the west Ii^an coasting carrying trade. 

(drog^iuan. drog'o- 

IkraUt ID. druiUn, to moTie.] 

To work sluggishly or slowly; to plod. * ‘ 


SAat. 

rain; mizzle 


DUoy attached 


F&te, fur, fat. f»U; mfi, met, hte; pine, pin; n6te. not, mttve; tllbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


11, Sc. ahune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Let fiiich vile va««als . . . 

DrudiFO in the world, and for their livine- droit. 

sponsor. 

Droll t (droll), n. 1. A mope; a drone; a 
ehij^gard; a drudge. ‘PeaBuntg and droUn.* 
Beau. FI.— 2, Labour; toil; drudgery. 

Droit (droit), n. [Fr. See DlRBCT. | 1. Right: 
law; Justice; equity; title; fee; privilege.— 

2. In finance, duty; custom.— 3. In old law, 
a writ of right, which is the highest of all real 
vrY\tfi.—DroU8 ^ admiralty, perquisites at- 
tached to the otnee of admiral of England, or 
lord high-admiral. Of these perquisites, the 
most valuable is the right to the property 
of an enemy, as ships seized on the break- 
ing out of hostilities. The droits of admir- 
alty are now paid into the exchequer for the 
benefit of the public service. A tenth part 
of the property captured at sea is allowed 
to the captors. 

Droitliral (droit'&r-al), a. In law, relating 
to a right to property as distinguished from 
possession. 

Droltzsohka, Droltschka (drolch'ka), n. 
See Dkomky. 

Droll (drol), a. [The same word as Fr. drdle, 
D. drol, O. droff, a thick, short person, a droll; 
whence, G. and D. drollia, pleasant. Grimm 
derives it from drillen, in the sense of turn- 
ing round. Skeat takes it from Teel, and 
Sw. troll, a kind of imp or hobgoblin well 
known in fable. The Fr. drdle, according to 
Bracket, comes from the E. droll.] 1. Odd; 
meiry; facetious; comical; as, a droll fellow. 
2. Ludicrous; queer; laughable; ridiculous; 
as, a droll story; a droU scene. — S tn. Comic, 
comical, diverting, farcical, laughable, ludi- 
crous, odd, queer, ridiculous. 

Droll (drol), n. 1. One whose occupation or 
practice is to raise mirth by ocid tricks ; a 
jester; a buffoon. * Dr. Dale who was a witty 
kind of droll. * HowelL —2. A farce ; some- 
thing exhibited to raise mirth or sport. 

Droll (drdl). v.i. To jest; to play the 
buffoon. ' Being disposed to droll. Swift. 

Drollt (drOl), V. f . To lead or inlluonco by jest 
or trick; to cajole; to cheat. i 

Men th.'it will not be reasoned into their senses 
may yet be laughed or dt oiied into them. 

L'HstraH^. 

DroUert (dror^r), n. A Jester; a buffoon. 

Drollery (drol'e-ri), n. [Fr. drdUrU.] 1. The 
quality of being droll; something done to 
raise mirth; sjwrtive tricks; buffoonery; 
fun; comicalness; humour. ‘The rich droU 
Uryot ‘She Stoops to Conquer.” Macaulay. 
2.t Something inanimate adapted to raise 
mirth, as a puppet-show; a puppet; a lively, 
comical sketch, <&c. 

1 botight an excellent drolUry, which I aOerwards 
iKirtcd with to my brother George of VVotttni, where 
It now hangs. Evelyn. 

DrolUngly (<lroFiiig-li), adv. In a jesting 
manner. 

DroUish (drdl'ish), a. Somewhat droll. 

Dromoda^ (drum'e-da-ri), n. [L. drome- 
darim, a dromedary, formed from Or. 
drotnas, drornadotr, running, from drom, 
dram, root of dramein, aor. inf. of trecho. 



Dromedary {Camelus dromedrrius). 

to run.] 1. A species of camel, called also 
the Arabian camel (Camelua dromedar- 
tuft), with one hump or protulK!rance on the 
bock, in distinction from the Bactrian 
camel, which has two bunches. It is more 
swift of foot than the camel, being capable 
of travelling upwards of a hundred miles a 
day, and of continuing its journey at that 
rate for several succesuve daya The pace of 
the dromedary is a trot, often at the rate of 
nine miles an hour, but the jolting to the 
rider is most uncomfortable.— 2. Any quick 
travelling camel. See Cambl. 


Dromedary-battery (drum'o-da-ri-bat-t6. 
ri), n. Artillery carried on the back of 
dromedaries. 

Dromla (drO'mi-a), n. A genus of hrachy- 
urous decapod crustaceans, with great and 
strong claws, found in the seas of warm 
climatea 

DromlidSB (drom-Fi-d£), n.pl. A family of 
brachyurous crustaceans, of which Dromia 
is the type. See Dromia. 

Dromondt (drom'ond), n. [Or. dromon, a 
light vessel, probably from dramein, to run. ] 
A light, fast-sailing vessel; also a ship of 
any kind. Fuller. 

Drone (drdn), n. [A. Sax. drdn, draen, 
the drone-bee, L.O. and Dan. drone, Sw. 
dron, dronje, Qer. drolrtie, O.H.G. treno, 
dreno, Lett, tranni, Rua truten. Possibly of 
onomatopoctic ori^n. Comp, humble-bee, 
Q. hummel, and the verb hum. Grimm 
connects it with Or. anthr^ne, a bee, ten- 
threne, a wasp or fly, Skr. druna, a bee.] 



Drone-bcc. 


1. The male of the honey- l)ee. It is smaller 
than the quecn-bee, but larger than tlie 
working-bee. The drones make no honey, 
but after living a few weeks and impregnat- 
ing the qUL'cn they are killed or driven from 
the hive. 

All with united force combine to drive 

The lazy drone t from the laboriou.^ hive. Dryden. 

licnee— 2. An idler ; a sluggard ; one who 
earns nothing by industry. — 3. A humming 
or low sound, or the instrument of hum- 
ming. 

If men should ever be humming the drone of one 
pl.*iin song, it would be a dull opiate to the most 
wakeful attention. Milton. 

4. The largest tube of the baraipe, which 
emits a continued deep note, the key-note 
of the scale. In many bagpipes there is a 
lesser drone tuned to the fifth of the scale. 

Drone (dron), v. L pret. A pp. droned; ppr. 
droning. 1. To live in idleness. * Race of 
droning kings.* Dryden. — 2. To give forth 
a low, iieavy, dull sound; to hum; to snore. 
‘The beetle wheels his droning flight.' 
Gray. ‘Droned herlurdano knights. Blum- 
boring.' Tennyson.' ~S. To make use of a 
dull monotonous tone; as, he droties while 
reading. 

Drone (drOu), v.t To read or speak in a 
dull, monotonous, droning manner; as, he 
drones his sentences. 


And the reader droned from the pulpit. 

Like the munnur of many bees. 

The legend of good Saint Guthlac, 

And Saint Basil's homiUcs. Longfellow. 


Drone-bee (drdnn>e), n. The male bee. 

Drone-fly (drbn'fii), n, A two-winged insect 
resembluig the drone-bee {Erxstalis te^iax). 

Drone-pipe (drdn'plp), n. 1. A pipe produc- 
ing a orouing souna; the droning hum of 
an Insect. 

You felt at once into .'i lower key 
That's worse — the drone^pipt of a humbic-bee. 

Cowper. 

. 2. The largest tube of a bamipe which pro- 
duces the droning sound ; the drone. 
Drongo, Droiyro-sbrike (drong'go, drong'- 
gd-shrik), n. The name of a genus of by- 
catching birds, with long, forked tails (Edo- 
lius). They are natives of India, the Asiatic 
islands, and South Africa. See Dicrurin^. 

Dronlldl (dron'ish), a. Idle; sluggish; lazy; 
indolent; inactive; slow. ‘The dronish 
monks, the scorn and shame of manhood.* 
Jtowe. 

Dronisbly (dron'ish-ll), adv. In a dronish 


manner. 

DronlBlineBS (drdu'ish-ncs), n. State of 
being dronish. 

DronkeleWft a. Given to drink; drunken. 
Chaucer. 

]}ronken,f PP^ from drinh. Drunk. Chaucer, 

Drony (drOn'l), a. Sluggish; like a drone; 
dronish. 

Drooli; ^.f. See Drouk. 

Ita^OOket, a. See Drouk. 

Dx^l (drbl), v.i. fContr. from drivel, 
written formerly drtuel.] To slaver, as 
a child; to drivel; to drop saliva. [Provin- 


cial in England; a common nursery word 
in United States.] 

Droop (drop), v.t To let sink or hang down; 
as, to droop the head. 

Droop (drop), v.i. [A form of drip, drop.] 

1. To sink or hang down: to bend downward, 
as from weakness or exhaustion; as, plants 
droop for want of moisture; he allowed 
his head to droop on Ills breast. 

Near the lake where drooped the willow, 

l.ong time ago. G. P. Morn's. 

2. To languish from grief or other cause; to 
fall into a state of physical weakness. 

Conceiving the dishonour of his mother. 

He straight declined, droop'd, took it deeply. Shak. 

3. To fail or sink; to decline; to be dispirited; 
as, the courage droops; the spirits droop. 

Out wherefore do you droop f why look you sad ? 

Re great in act as you have been In thought. Shak. 

4. To come towards an end; to proceed to- 
wards a close. ‘ Then day drooped. * Tenny- 
son. 

Drooper (drdp*4r), n. One who or that 
which droops. 

Droopingly (drop'ing-li), adv. In a lan- 
guishing manner. 

Drop (drop), n. [A. Sax. dropa, drypa, 
O. isax. dropo, Icel. dropi, G. tropfe, D. dropt, 
a drop. »Sce Drip and Drop, v.t] 1. A 
small portion of any fluid in a spherical 
form, which falls at once from any body, 
or a globule of any fluid which is pen- 
dent, as if about to fall; a small portion of 
water falling in rain; as, a drop of water; a 
drop of blood; a drop of laudanum. —2. That 
which resembles or hangs in the form of a 
drop: as, a hanging diamond uruaniont; an 
ear-ring; a glass pendant of a chandelier; a 
kind of sugar-plum.' 3. A very small quan- 
tity of liquor; as, lie had not drunk a drop; 
hence, a small quantity of anything. 

But if there be 

Yet left in heaven as •iiiiall a drop of pity 

As a wren's eye, fear'd gods, a part of it 1 Shak. 

4. The name of several contrivances, ar- 
ranged so os to drop, fall, or hang from a 
higher position, or lower other objects sud- 
denly or gradually. Spcciflcally, (a) that 
part of a gallows which sustains the criminal 
before he is executed, and which is suddenly 
dropped, (b) A contrivance for lowering 
heavy weights, as bale-goods, coal-waggcms, 
Ac. , to a siiip's deck, (c) Ibe curtain which 
conceals the stage of a theatre from tlie 
audience.— 5. In arch, a small cylinder or 
truncated cone used in the mutules of the 
Doric comice, and in the member imme- 
diately under the triglyph of the same 
order.— 6 . Faut the depth of a sail from 
head to foot amidships. —7. See Dkop- 
PRBSS.— 8. pL A liquid medicine, the dose 
of which is regulated by a certain number 
of drops. — 0. Ill mach. the Interval between 
the base of a hanger and the shaft below. 
—Drop serene. Same as Amaurosis. The 
phrase is a literal rendering of the L.L. 
gutta seretM (which see under GUTTA). 

Drop (drop), v.t pret. & pp. dropped; ppr. 
dropmng. [A. Sax. dropian, from the noun, 
like D. G. trtmen. See tlie noun 

and comp. drip. ] 1. To pour or let fall 

in small portions or globules, as a fluid ; to 
distil. 

Hi& heavens shall drop down dew. Deut. xxxiii. 38 . 

2. To let fall, as any substance; as, to drop 
the anchor; to drop a stone.- To drop an- 
chor. the same as to anchor.— 3. To let go; 
to dismiss; to lay aside; to break off from; 
to quit; to leave; to permit to subside; to 
omit; as, to drop an affair; to drop an 

n uaintance; to drop a friend; to drop 
ashion; to drop one's h's; to drop a 
controversy; to drop a pursuit. —4. To 
utter slightly, briefly, or casually; as, to 
drop a word in favour of a friend.— 6. To 
insert indirectly, incidentally, or by way of 
digression; as, to drop a word of instruction 
in a letter.— 6 . To bedrop; to speckle; to 
variegate, as if by sprinkling with drops; 
as, a coat dropped with gold.— 7. To lower; 
as, to drop tne muzzle of a gun. -8. To 
send in an off-hand informal manner; as, 
drop me a few lines. 

Drop (dropX v.i. 1. To fall in small portions, 
globules, or drops, as a liquid; as, water 
drops from the clouds or from the eaves. 

The quality of mercy U not strnine<l; 

It droppfth as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon tne place beneath. Shak. 

2. To let drops fall; to drip; to dlBchargo 
itself in drops. 

It was a loathsome herd, . . . half bestial, half 
human, dropping with wine, bloated with gluttony, 
and reeling in obscene dances. Macaulay. 


cb, cAain; efa. Sc. locA; g, jm; J.job; b, Fr. ton; ng, sing; SH, (Aen; tb, Min; w, wig; wb, wAig; eb. Kniro.— See KSX. 
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The heavens also droppeti at the presence of God. 

Ps. IxvUi. 7. 

3. To fall; to descend suddenly or abruptly; 
as, ripe fruit drop9 from a tree. -4. To cease; 
to give over blowing; as, the breeze dropped. 

5. To collapse suddenly; to collapse and 
hang loosely. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down. 

Coierit^t, 

6. To die, or to die suddenly; to fall, as in 
battle; as, we see one friend after another 
droppinff round us. 

It was your presumiise 

That in the dole of blows your son might drop. 

7. To conic to an end; to bo allowed to cease; 
to be neglected and come to notliiiig; as, 
the affair dropped. 8. To come unexpect- 
edly: with in or into; as, my old friend 
dropped in a moment. —9. I'o fall short of a 
mark. [Rare.] 

Often it drops or overshoots. Collier, 

10. To fall lower; to sink; to be depressed; 
as, the point of the spear dropped a little. 

11. To nave a certain drop or depth from 
top to bottom: said of a sail. 

Her main top-siiil iirops seventeen yards. 

Afar. Diet 

— To drop astern {naut.\ to pass or move 
toward the stern; to move hack; to slacken 
the speed of a vessel so as to let another 
pass oliead of her.— To drop doien, to sail, 
row, or move doivn a river or toward the 
sea. - Dropping fire (milit), a continuous 
irregular di.scharge of small arms. 

Dropax (di*d'pnks), n. {Or., a pitch-plaster. J 
A preparation ftir removing nair from the 
skin; a depilatory. 

Drop-drill (dropMril), 71. In agri. an agri- 
cultural implement which drops seed and 
manure into the soil simultaneously. It con- 
sists of a frame mounted on two wheels, two 
boxes containing secil and manure, and a 
coulter in front for cutting a channel for 
the seed. The delivery of the seed and 
manure is regulated by slides moved by ma- 
chinery connected with the driving-wheels. 
Drop-liaiiiiner (drop1iam-m^r), n. Same as 
Drop-press. 

Droplet (ilroplet). n. A little drop. Shak. 
Drop-letter (drop'let-4r), n. A letter posted 
for delivery in the same town. [United 
States] 

Dropmeal,t Dropmelet (drdp'm^l), odt). 
Drop by drop, or in .Minall portions at a time. 
'Distilling dropmeal, or little by little.' 
Holland. 

Dropper (dmp'^r), n. 1 . fie who or that 
which drop.<i. 2. In mining^ a branch vein 
which leaves or drops from the main bide. 
Dropping (drop'iiig). n. 1. The act of drop- 
ing; a distilling; a falling.- 2. That which 
drops. 

Dropping-bottle (drop^ing bot-tl). n. An 
instrument for supplying small quantities of 
water to test-tiilies, Ac. ; an edulcorator. 

j-li), ado. In drops. 

I drop'ing-tub). n. A glass 
w bulb near its lower end, 
and tenninating in a small orifice: when 
the bulb is filled with a liouid, the liquid 
passes through the orifice in drops. It is 
used for the same purpose as the dropping- 
bottle. 

Drop -press (drop' pres), n. A machine 
worked by the foot, consisting of a weight 
raised vertically by a cord and pulley, and 
allowed to drr»p suddenly on an anvil: used 
for embossing, punching, &c. Called also 
Drop-hammer, Drop. 

DrOj^SOene (drop'sGn), n. In theatres, a 
scenic picture, usually painted with care, 
BUspenJed by pulleys, which descends or 
drops in front of the stage. 

Dropsical (drop'sik-al), a. [See Dropsy.] 

1. Diseased with dropsy; inclined to the 
dropsy.— 2. Resembling or partaking of the 
nature of the dropsy. 

Dropsicalness (drop^slk-al-ncs), n. The 
state of being dropsical. 

Dropsied (drop'8id),a. Diseased with dropsy; 
unnaturally increased; exhibiting an un- 
healthy inflation. 

Where great additions swell, and virtue none. 

It U a dropsied honour. Shak. 

Drop-Stone (drop'stdn), n. Spar in the 
shape of drops. 

Dropsy (drop's!), n. [Formerly hydropsy; 

Gr. hydor, water, and Ups, the face, from 
op, root of obs. Or. optomai, to see.] 1. In 
7ned. an unnatural collection of water in any 
cavity of the body, or in the collulklr tissue. 

It occurs most frequently in persons of lax 
habits, or in those whose bodies are debili- 
tated by disease. The dropsy takes different 


. names according to the part affected; as, 
ascites, or dropsy of the abdomen: hydro- 
cephalus, or water in the head; anasarca, 
or a watery swelling over the whole body, 
Ac.— 2. In hot. a disease in succulent plants 
caused by an excess of water. 

Drop-table (drop't& bl), n. A machine for 
lowering weights, and especially for remov- 
ing the wheels of locomotives. 

Drop-tin (drop'tin), n. Vine tin. 
Dropwlae (drop'wiz), ado. After the man- 
ner of drops; droppiiigly; by di'ops. [Rare.] 

In mine own lady paltiiN 1 culled the spring 

That gathered trickling dropwise from the clefi. 

Tennyson. 

Drop-wort (drop'w^rt), n. [From the small 
tubers on tlio fibrous roots.]- 
petuiula, nat. order Rosaccic, a British plant 
of the same genus as queon-of-the-moadow, 
found in dry pastures. The hemlock drop- 
wort, or water drop-wort, is (hhianthe fia- 
tulosa. 

Drosebka (dmsh'ka), n. Sco Droskt. 
Drosera (t[ro'8c*«-rn). n. [Or. droseros, dewy, 
from drosos, dew. ] A genus of plants giving 
name to the or- 
der Droseracetc. 

Their leaves are 
covered with 
glandular hairs, 
which exude 
I drops of a clear 
glutinous fluid 
which glitters in 
the sun. hence 
the names Dm- 
sera and in Kri- 
glish sundew. 

These glandu- 
lar hairs retain 
small insects 
that touchthem, 
and otlier hairs 
around those ac- 
tually touched 
by the insect 
bend over and 
inclose it. The 
insect speedily 
dies and decays. 

and according Sundew {Drosera rotund t/olia). 
to some natur- 
alists is taken In by the leaf as food. 
Droseracead (dro's6r-a"86-e), n.pL A nat. 
order of albuminous, exogenous plants, con- 
sisting of marsh herbs, whose leaves are usu- 
ally covered with glands or glandular hairs. 

It contains six genera, with more than a 
hundred species of plants, found in tropical 
Imd temperate countries over the world 
except in the Pacific Islands. They have no 



known qualities except thkt they are slightly 
bitter. The leaves are generally circinnate 
in the bud, as in ferns. The most remark- 
able plant of the order is the Dionasa mus- 
cipula, or Venus's fly-trap, the leaves of 
wnich close quickly when touched. See 
DiONiEA. 

Drosky (dros'kl), n. [Rus. drozhki, a dim. 
of drogi, a kind of carriage, properly pi. of 
drf}ga, a carriage-pole or shaft. ] A kind of 
light four-wheeled carriage used in Russia 
aud Prussia. The drosky proper is without 



Drosky used in St. Petersburg. 

a top, and consists essentially of a kind of 
long narrow bench, on which the passengers 
lidoaaon a saddle, but the name is now ap- 
plied to various kinds of vehicles, as to the 
common cabs plying in the streets of Ger- 
man cities, Ac. Written also Drozhki, 
Droschka. Drosekke, DroUzsehka. 

Drosometer (dro-8om^et-4r), n« [Gr. drosos, 
dew, and metron, measure.] An Instrument 
for ascertaining the quantity of dew that 
condenses on a body which has been exposed 
to the open air duiiim the night. It consists 
of a balance, one ena of which is furnished 
with a plate fitted to receive the dew, and 
the other with a weight protected from it 


Drosophila (dro-sof'i-la), n. [Or. drosos, 
dew, and phileo, to love. } A genus of insects, 
one of which, Drosophila Jiava ^the vellow 
tuniip-leaf miner), is very destructive to 
turnips, the maggots eating into the pulp, 
and producing whitish blisters on the upper 
side. D. cellaris attacks potatoes. 

Dross (dros). n. [A. Sax. dros, drosn, con- 
iioctcd with or derived from dredsan, to fall; 
D. droes, Icel. tros, rubbish; Sc. drush, dregs, 
filth; Dan. drysse, to fall, as sand.] 1. Tho 
refuse or impurities of metals: the slog, 
scales, or cinders thrown off in the process 
of melting. 

Some sciiniin’d the dross that from the metal came. 
Some stirr'd the nioltcii ore with Judies great. 

Spenser, 

2. Rust; crust of metals; an incrustation 
funned on metals by oxidation. -3. Waste 
matter; refuse; nnv worthless matter sepa- 
rated from the better part; impure mutter. 

The world’s glory is but dross unclean. Spenser. 

Drosselt (dros'sel), n. [Sco Drazel.] A 
slut. 

Now dwells each drossel in her glass, trarner. 

DrOBslnegg (dros'i-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being drossy; foulness; rust; im- 
purity. 

The penance of affliction being meant but to refine 
us from our earthly drosxiness, and soften us for the 
impression of Goers own .stamp and image. Hoyle. 

Droggy (dros'i), a. l. Like dross; pertaining 
to dross; full of or abounding witli refuse 
matter; drossy gold.— 2. Worthless; foul; 
impure. 

He. and many more , 


the drossy age do.'it^* or . 

Sh.iJt:. 

DrotChelt (droch'elj.n. [¥or dratchel, dreich- 
el. See DretcUK. ] An idle wench; as]ukg:ir*^ 
Droud (droud), n. [Scotch.] 1. A cod-fish. 
2. A kind of wattled box for catching her- 
rings. --3. A lazy, luinpisli person. 

Folk pitied her heavy hundful of such a droud. 

Galt. 

Drought t pret. of draw. Drew. 

Philoctctcs anon the sail up droujfh. Chaucer. 

Drought (drout), n. [See Drouth. ] l. Dry 
weaUier; want of rain; such a continuance 
of dry weather as affects the crops; aridnesa 

In a drought the thirsty creatures cry. Dryden. 

2. Thirst; want of drink. 

As one. whose drought 

Yet scarce allayed, still eyes the current stream. 

Miltvn. 

8. Scarcity; lack. 

A drought of Christian writers caused a de.'irth of 
all history. Fuller. 

Droughtinegg (drout'i-nes), n. Dryness; 
droutiiiiiess. 

Droughty (drout'i), a. t. Characterized by 
drought; characterized by the absence i»f 
rain or moisture ; arid. ^Droughty and 
parched countries.' Ray. 

When the man of God calls to her * Fetch m«‘ a 
little water * ... it was no easy suit in so drought te 
a season. Pp. Hall. 

2. Thirsty; requiring drink. ‘Thy droughty 
throat.' Philips. 

Drouk, Drook (druk), v.t. [A nou-nasallzet I 
formAlied to drink and dre^ich. ] To drciu-li ; 
to wet thoroughly. [Scotch.] 

And aye she took the titlier souk 
To drouk the stowrie tow. Burns, 

Drottklt, Drookst (druk'it, druk'et), jtp. or 
a. Drenched. [Scotch.] 

The last Halloween I was waukin 
My droukit sark-sleeve, as ye ken. Burtis. 

Droumy,t a. Troubled; dirty. Bacon. 
Drouth (drouth), 7t. [Contr. from A. Sax. 
diugath, drugolhe, from dr-gg, drig, dry; 
like D. droogte, from droog, dry. beo Dry.) 

1. Drought: want of rain or of water; par- 
ticularly, aryness of the weather, which af- 
fects the earth, and prevents the growth of 
plants; aridnoss; aridity. 'The dust and 
drouth of London life.* Tennyson.- 2. Dry- 
ness of the throat and mouth; thirst; want 
of drink. 

One whose drouth 

Yet scarce allayed, still eyes the current stream. 
Whose liquid murmur heard, new thirst excites. 

Afilton. 

Drouthlnesi (drouth'i-nos), n. 1. A state 
of dryness of weather; want of rain. - 

2. Thirst; spoclflcally, thirst for ardent 
spirits. [Scotch, rather than English. ] 

Dr 0 Uiby{droutbT),a. 1. Devoid of moisture; 
free from rain or water in general; arid.- - 
2. Thirsty, as a man; specifically, thirsty for 
strong drink. [Scotch, rather than English. ) 
And at his elbow Sotiter Johnny. , 
ty, drouthy cronlc, 


His ancient, trusty, 
There are capital points 
which depicts tne 


Purn.t. 

^ in the second (picture). 

consternation excited In a village 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; mg, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; tt, Sc. abune; y. Sc. tcy. 
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Inn on diMCoverinf^ tlie siiiffle ale-cask dry, nnci tlie 
house full of drouthy customers. Satur. Kev. 

Drove CdrOv), pret. of drim. 

Drove (drOv), n. [A. Sax. drOf, from dHve.] 
1. A collection of cattle driven; a number 
of animals, as oxbn, sheep, or swine, driven 
in a body. [We speak of a herd of cattle 
and Vk flock of sheep when a number of these 
animals respectively is collected; it is only 
when a herd or flock is driven that* it strictly 
forms a drewe.]— 2. Any collection of irra- 
tional animals moving or driving forward. 

* Their flnny drove.* JIfiiton. -3. A crowd of 
people In motion. 


A j>leasing land of drowsyhead it was, 
Ordrcanis that wave before the half-shut eye. 

Thonuon. 


Drowsily (drou'zMi), ado. 1. Sleepily; 
heavily; in a dull sleepy manner; as, he 
drowedy raised his head. — 2. Sluggishly; 
idly; slothfiilly; lazily. 


Drorwsily the banners wave 
O'er her that was so chaste and fair. Praed. 


Drowsiness (drouV.i-nes), n. l. Sleepiness; 
heaviness with sleep; disposition to sleep.— 
2. iSliiggishuess; sloth; idleness; inactivity. 

jyrowsitttxs shall clothe a man in rags. 

Prov. xxili. 31. 


Where droves, as at a city gate, may pass. Drydeu. 
4. A road for driving cattle.— 5. In agri. a 
narrow channel or drain, much used in the 
irrigation of land. 

Droved (drovd), a. In inasrmry, an epithet 
used in Bootland to designate what in Eng- 
land is said to be tooled. 8oo TOOLING.— 
' - Droved aehlar, chiselled or random-tooled 
ashlar; the most inferior kind of hewn work 
in building . — Droved and broached^ a term 
applied to work that has been first rough 
hewn, and then tooled clean.— Drowd and 
strived, an epithet applied to work that is 
first tlroved, and then formed into shallow 
grooves or stripes, with a half or three- 
quarter inch chisel, having the droved in- 
terstices prominent. 

Droven (drOv'n). old pp. of drive. 

Drover (drOvVT), n. l. One who drives 
cattle or sheep to market; one who buys 
cattle in one nlaco to sell in another. ' A 
rendezvous of iiiglers and drovere.* South. - 
2.t A boat. 

lie woke 

And saw Ids drover drive along the stream. Spenser. 

* Droving (drdv'ingV n. In masonry, a term 
used in >Scotland for tooling. 

Drovy.t a. [A. Sax. drof, dirty. Sec DRAFF. J 
Eilthy; muddy; dirty. * Drovy or troubled 
water.* Chaucer. 

Drow (droll), n. A cold mist; a drizzling 
shower. [Scotch. ] 

DroWp Trow (drou, trou), n. In Zetland 
superHiition, a diminutive elfish race resid- 
ing in hills and caverns, curious artiticers 
ill iron and precious metals. 

1 hung .'ibout thy nciik that gifted chain, which 
all in our Lsles kimw was wrought by no o.irthly 
artist, but by the Drorvs in the secret rft.csscs of 
their cav«*rii.s. Sir U\ Sro/i. 

Really the same word as Troll. 

Drown (droun), c.t. [From the root of drink;- 
A. Sax. t/rt/imn, whence adrcncan, to drench; 
drunenian, to be drunk, to drown one*sniiii<l 
ill drink, from druncen, pp. of drincan, to 
drink; Dan. drttkne, to drown. See DRINK, 
DRJCNOh.J 1. To deprive of life by immer- 
sion in water or other fluid; to suspend 
animation in by submersion. 


DroWBV (dron'zi), a. [See Drowsk. v.i.] 

1. Inclined to sleep; sleepy; heavy with 
sleepiness; lethargic; comatose. 

Drowsy am 1 and yet can rarely sleep. 

Sir /\ Sidney. 

2. Dull; sluggish; stupid. * Drowsy renson- 
ing.* AtterOury.—S. Disposing to sleep; 
lulling; as, a drowsy couch. * Drowsy mur- 
murs.^ Addison. 

Drowsy-headed (drou'zi-hed-od), a. Heavy; 
having a sluggish disposition. 

Droyle,t v.i. See Broil. Spenser. 

Drub (drub), v.t pret. & pp. drubbed; ppr. 
drubbvna. fl*rov. E. drab; akin to Feel, and 
Sw. drahha, to beat, Q. treffen, to hit.] To 
beat with a stick; to thrash; to cudgel. 

The little thief had been soundly drubbed with a 
cudgel. IJUstran^e. 

Drub (drub), n. A blow with a stick or cud- 
gel; a thump; a knock. 

Uy setting un unfortunate mark on their followers 
they liave exposed them to innumerable drubs iind 
contu.sions. Addtson. 


Drubber (driil/6r), n. One who drubs or 
beats. — A drubber qf sheepskin, a drummer. 
Sir W. Scott. 

Drubbing (dmb'lng), n. A cudgelling; a 
souud beating. 

Drudge (<lruj), v.i. pret & pp. drudged; 
ppr. dmaging. [A softened form of O.E. 
drugge, drug, to drag, to work laboriously.] 
To work hard; to labour in mean ofilccs; to 
labour with toil and fatigue. 

In merriment did drudge and labour. Hudibras. 


Drudge (druj), n. One who works hard 
or Imiours with toil and fatigue; one who 
labours hard in servile employments; a 
slave. 

Drudge (druJ), n. Wliisky in its raw state, 
as used in the manufacture of alcohol. 


[United States.] 

Drudger (druj'^r), n. A drudge. 

Drudger (druj'dr), n. A dredging -box 
(which see). 

Drudgery (dnij^6-r!), n. Hard labour; toJl-^ 
some work; Ignoble toil; hard work in ser- 
vile occupations. 


Paradise was a place of bliss . . . without drudg- 
ery or sorrow. Locke. 


Thf sfs.'i cannot droivn me. 

I bWiim, ere I ri.'covereil the shore, five and thirty 
leagues off .111(1 on. Shak. 

2. To overflow; to overwhelm in water; to 
inundate; us, to drown land. * Drown tlio 
weeds. ' Shak. 

Galleys might be drowned in the harbour with the 
great ordnance before they could be rigged. 

Knolles. 

3. To put an end to, as if by drowning or 
overwhelming; to overpower; to overwhelm; 
to plunge deeply; as, to drown care; to 
drown one's self in sensual pleasure. 

My private voice is drowned amid the senate. 

Addison. 

And drown'd in yonder living blue, 

The lark becomes a sightless song. Tennyson. 

Drown (droun), v.i. To bo suffocated in 
water or other fluid; to perish in water. 

O Lord, methought what pain it was to drown. 

SAiik. 

Drownage (droun'AJ), n. The act of drown- 
ing. Carlyle. [Rare.] 

Drowner (droun'Cr), n. He who or that I 
which drowns. 

Drowse (drouz), v.i. [A. Box. drAsan, drU- 
sian, to be slow, to langiiisli; allied todreb^ 
san, to fall, to droop; I), droosen, to doze, 
to slumber.] To sleep imperfectly or un- 
soundly; to slumber; to be heavy with sleepl- 
iiess; to be heavy or dull. 

He drowsed upon his couch. Soidh. 

Drowse (drouz), v.t To make heavy with 
sleep; to make dull or stupid. 

Drowse, Drowse (drouz), n. A slight sleep; 
slumber. 

But sniilod in a drowse of ecstacy. Browfting, 
Many a voice along the street. 

And heel against the pavement echoing, burst 
Their drowse. lennysoH. 

Drowsibedtf Drowsybeadt (drou'zi-hod), 
n. Sloepiness; tendency to sleep. 


Drudging -box (drujing-boks), n. See 
Dredoinq-box. 

Drudgingly (druj'ing-li), adv. With labour 
andTatlguo; laboriously. 

Druerle.t n. [>Y.] l. Courtship; gallantry. 
‘Of ladies love and druerie.* Chaucer. - 
2. A mistresa Cha^icer. 

Drug (tlrug), n. (Fr. drogue; Pr. Sp. Pg. 
It. aroga; all from D. droog, the same word 
as A. Sax. dryg, dry — because the ancient 
medicines were chiefly dried herbs. ] 1. Any 
substance, vegetable, animal, or mineral, 
used in the composition or preparation 
of medicines; any kind of ingredient used in 
chemical preparations employed in the arts. 
2. Any commodity that lies on hand or is not 
saleable; an article of slow sale or hi no de- 
mand in the market. — A mortal drug or 
deadly drug, poison. 

Drug (drug), v.i. To prescribe or administer 
drugs or medicines. 

Drug (drug), v.t. pret. & pp. drugged; ppr. 
drugging. 1. To mix with drugs; to intro- 
duce some narcotic or aiiarathetic Into with 
the design of rendering the person who 
drinks the mixture insensible. 

The surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores: I've drugged their 
possets. 

2. To dose to excess with drugs or medi- 
cines.— 3. To administer narcotics to; to 
render insensible with or as with a narcotic 
or anoDsthetic drug; to deaden; os, he was 
drugged and then robbed. * Drug thy mem- 
ories lest thou Icom it* Tennyson.— 4. To 
surfeit; to disgust 

With pleasure drugged he almost longed for woe. 

JSlyroH, 

Drugt (drug), n. A drudge. 

Hadst thou, like us from our iirst sw.ith, proceeded 
The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 


To such AS may the passive drugs of it 

Freely conmiatid, thou wouldst have plunged thyself 

In general riot. Skak. 

Drugget (drug), v.t To drag; to drudge. 

He t^roffered his scrvi.se 
To drugge and draw. Chaueer. 

Drugger t (drug'^r), n. A diuggist. Durton. 
Druggennan (drug'g^r-man), n. An inter- 
pr^r. See Dragoman. 

i You druggerman of heaven, must I attend 

Your clromtig prayers. Drydeti. 

Pity you was not druggerman at Babel. Pope. 
Drugget (drug^get), n. [Fr. droguet, dim. of 
droyue, drug, trash.] A cloth or thin stuff 
of wool, or of woo] and thread, corded or 
plain, usually plain, used for covering car- 
pets, and also by women of the poorer 
classes as an article of clothing. 

Druggist (druggist), n. [Fr. droguiste, a 
seller of drugs. See Drug. ] One who deals 
in drugs ; properly, one whose occupation 
is merely to buy and sell drugs, without 
compounding or iireparation. But the same 
person often carries on the business of the 
druggist and the apothecary. 

Dragster t (drug'ster), n. A dnig^st. ‘ llio 
physician of the soul . . . the drugster of 
the body.* South. 

Druid (dru'ld), n. [W. derwydd, from derw, 
an oak (Cog. witli Or. drug, an oak; and Skr. 
drug, a tree), and probably W. gewydd, 
knowledge.] 1. A priest or minister of re- 
ligion among the ancient Celtic nations In 
Oaul, Britain, and Goimany. The druids 
possessed some knowledge of geometry, 
natural philosophy, Are., superintended the 
affaira of relimon and morality, and per- 
formed the office of Judges. They venerated 
the mistletoe when growing on tlie oak, a 
tree which they likewise esteemed sacred. 
They had a common superior, who was 
elected by a majority of votes from their own 
number, and who enjoyed his dignity for 
life. — 2. A member of a society or order, as 
it is called, founded in iA>ndon about 1780, 
for the mutual benefit of the members, and 
now counting numerous lodges or groves in 
America, Australia, Oennany, &c. 

Druidess (dni'id-es), n. A female druid. 
DraldlC» Draidlcal (drwdd'ik, dru-id'Jk-al), 
a. Pertaining to the dniids; as, druidical 
circles. Dn/tdical circles, the name popu- 
larly given to circles formed of large up- 
right stones, consisting in some cases of a 
single round, in others of several, and con- 
centric, from the assumption that they were 
druidical places of worship, though there is 
no BUfllcient proof that this was their desti- 
nation. The most celebrated of such circles 
in this country is that of Stonehenge, Wilt- 
shire. 

Druldish (dru'id-ish), a. rertaiuing to or 
like druids. 

Druidlsm (dru'id-izm), n. The system of 
religion, philosopliy, and in8ti*uction taught 
by the druids, or their docti-iues,. rites, and 
ceremonies. 

Still the h'rcat and capital objects of their (the 
Saxoiib) worship were taken frciu Druidism. 

Burke. 

Dram (drum), n. [Probably a word of imi- 
tative origin. Akin Dan. tromme, O. frcu/i- 
mel, a drum, Dan. drum, a booming sound; 
Goth, drunjug, a sound. Allied to A. Bax. 
dredm, Joy, music. Comp. droM.] 1. A 
martial instrument of music in the form of 
a hollow cylinder, covered at the ends witli 
vellum, wliich is stretched or slackened at 
pleasure by means of cords with sliding 
knots or screwa Hie cylinders are usually 
made of wood, but sometimes of brass. 
There are tlu*ee kinds of drums- the side 
drum, the bass or Turkish drum, and the 
double drum or kettle-drum. ^2. In arch. 

(a) the solid part of the Corinthian and Com- 
posite capital, otherwi^ called the vase or 
basket; (o) the upright part under or above 
a cupola. —3. In irnach. a term applied to 
various contrivances resembling a drum In 
shape, as a cylinder revolving on an axis for 
the purpose of turning wheels by means of 
belts or bands passing round it; the barrel 
of a crane or windlass; a cylinder on which 
wire is wound, as in wire-drawing; the grind- 
ing cylinder or cone of some mills.— 4. The 
tympanum or barrel of the ear; the hollow 
part of the ear behind the membrane of the 
tympanum or membrane which closes the 
external passage of the ear, and receives the 
vibrations of the air.— 5. A quantity packed 
in the form of a drum; a round box contain- 
ing figs; as, a dretmot figs.— G. Bheet-iron 
in the shape of a drum, to receive heat from 
a stove pipe.- 7. A tea before dinner: also 


ch, cAain; 6\i, Sc. locA; g, go; J,Job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; FH, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, ti7Aig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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called a Kettla-drum. -8. The name (uimorly 
given to a fashionable and crowded evening 
party, at which ciud-playing appears to have 
been the chief attraction; a rout. The more 
riotous of such assemblies were styled drtiitir 
majorn. 

Not unaptly sfyied a drum, from the noifio and 
ciuptincsb of the eiitertaiiiincnt. Smollett. 

They were all three to go together to the opera, 
and thence to Lady Thomas Uatchut's drum. 

Fietdini'. 

9. See Drum-fish. — 10. Abbreviation of 
fttorm-dniiii (which see). 

Drum (drum), v. i. 1. 'I’o beat a drum with 
sticks; to beat or play a tune on a drum.— 

2. To beat with the fingers its with drum- 
sticks; to boat with a rapid succession of 
strokes; ns, to drum on the tabic. — 3. To 
beat, as the heart; to throb. 

1 1 is dru mmtttjii' hc.irt. Shak, 

4. To attract recruits, as by the sound of 
the drum; hence, in America, to sue for par- 
tisniis. customers. &c . : followed by /or. — 
r>. Ti» re.sound. 

This indeed makes a noise, and drums in popular 
c.irs. Sir T. Ht oivne. 

— To drum vp, to assemble, as by beat of 
drum; to assemble or collect by influence 
and exertion; as, to drum up for recruits. 
Drum (drum), v.t. pret & pp. drumuied; 
ppr. drumming. 1. To perform on a drum, 
as a tune. 2. To expel with beat of drum: 
usually followed by out; as. the disgraced 
soldier wan drummed out of tlie regiment. 

3. To suiniiion. as by boat of drum. * »Such 
time that drum* him from his sport.' Shak. 

4. To din; as. to drum anything into one's 
ears. r>. To sue for customers or custom: 
often followed by up, [l.'nited States.] 

Drum (ilruiii), n. A Celtic word signifying 
a round knoll, a ridge, a ainall hill. It en- 
ters into the composition of many place- 
names, especially in Ireland and Scotland, 
as Druoicondra, Drumglasa. Driimsheiigh, 
Druiitlaiirig, /)rio/ioak. and is frequently 
found alone ns the name of a fann. estate, 
village, and the like. 

Drumble t (drum'bl), v.t. l. To drone; to be 
sluggish. 

<'.(1 i.*ike up these clothes here quickly . . . look 
how you drumbte. Shak. 

2. To mumble. Haltiwell.—S. To sound like 
a drum. ‘The. . . drumbCingtttbor.* Dray- 
ton, 

DZlimbler (dninrblcr), n. A kind of ship. 

.She was iiiiiiie<li.itc]y ass.iultefi by <.li\'ors Ltiglish 
piii.isses, hoyes, aiui drurnblrrs. Hackluyr, 

Drum-fish (tlrum'nsh), n. The popular 
name of a genus of flsiics (Pngouias). some | 
of the species of which occur off the coast ’ 
of Caeorgia and Florida, in the Tnited ' 
States. They grow to a great size, some of 
them weighing abi^ve lOO lbs., and have 
their name from the extraordinary noise 
they are said to make iintlcr water. Called 
for the same reason Grunts, 

Drum-head (drum'htMl), n. l. 'J'he head or 
top of a drum.- 2. The top part of a cap- 
stan. which is pierced with a number of 
holes to receive the ends of tlie levers or 
bars employed to turn it round. SceCAi*- 
Drumhead court-martial, a court- 
iiiiirtial culled suddenly, or on the flcld. 
Dnunlyt (drum'll), a. [AV. trom, heavy.] 
Thick; stagnant; muddy. [Old or provin- 
cial Knglish, and Scotch.] 

Draw me some water o!it of this spring. Madam, 
it is all fi>ul ... it is all drumly, black, muddy. 

IP'odroephe. 

Then drttmly German water, 

To in.'ik’ hiiiiscT look f.iir and fatter. Bunts. 

Drum-major (druin'in&-}cr), n. 1. The chief 
or first ilriimmer of a regiment. — 2. A riotous 
evening assembly. See Drum. [Rare.] 
Drummer (drum'er). n. 1. One wliose office 
is to beat the drum in military exercises and 
marching; one who drums. — 2. One who 
solicits custom. (United States.] -3. A 
name given in the West indies to ihoDlatta 
yiyantea, an insect which, in old timber and 
deal houses, has the power of making a noise 
at night, by knocking its head against the 
wowl. 'i’he sound very much resembles a 
pretty smart knocking with the knuckle 
upon tlie wainseotting. 

Drummock (d nim'ok >. n. A mixture of meal 
and cold water. Written also Dramm/oek. 
[Scotch. ] 

To tremble under Fortune's cnimmock, 

Wi* scarce n bcilyfu* o’ drummock, 

Wi’ his proud, independcfit stomach 

Could ill agree. Bums. 

Drummond Light(driim'mond llt).n.[Prom 
Capt. Drummond. I A very intense light 


produced by turning two streams of gas, one 
of oxygen and the other of hydrogen, in a 
state of ignition* upon a ball of lime. This 
light was proposed by Capt. Drummond to 
be employed in lighthouses. Another light, 
previously obtained by the same gentleman, 
was employed in geodetical surveys when 
it was rec]uired to observe the angles sub- 
tended between distant stations at night. 
1'he light WHS produced by placing a ball or 
dish of lime in the focus uf a paralMilic mir- 
ror at the station to be rendered visible, and 
directiug upon it. through a flame arising 
from alcohol, a stream of oxygen gas. ( •ailed 
also Oxycaleiutn Light, Lime-halt Light, 
Lime Light, 

Drum-sMcfiC (drum'stik). n. The stick with 
which a drum is beaten; anything supposed 
to resemble a drum-stick, us the upper joint 
of the log of a turkey. 

Drunk (drungk), p. and a. [From drunken. 
See Drink.] 1 . Intoxicated; inebriated; 
overcome, stupefied, or frenzied by alcoholic 
li(|Uor. 

Be not drunk with wine, wherein U excess. 

l£pli. V. i8. 

2. Drenched or saturated with moisture or 
liquor. 

1 will make mine arrows drunk with blood. 

Deut. xxxii. 42. 

[Ill compound tenses drank is frequently 
u.scd for drunk, the past participle of to 
drink. ‘ Make known how he hath drank. * 
‘ You all have drank of Circe's cup.* Shak. 
‘Thrice have idratik of it.* Byron, The 
older forms of drank, drunk, and drunken 
are drank and dronken.] 

Drunkard (dmngk'^rd). n. One given to 
an excessive use of strong liquor; a person 
who habitually or frequently is drunk. 

The drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty. 

Vniv. xxiii. 21. 

Drunken (drungk'en), a. [Part, of drink, 
but now used chieflv as an adjective, and 
often contracted to drunk.] 1. intoxicated; 
inebriated with strong liquor. — 2. Given to 
drunkenness. ‘Hv drunken butler.’ Shak. 

3. Saturated with liquor or moisture; 
drenched. 

f .et the earth be drunken with our blood. Shak. 

4. Proceeding from intoxication; done in a 
state of drunkenness; as. a drunken quarrel. 

A drunken slaughter. Shak. 

Drunken (drungk^cn). n. A term applied 
by workmen to a screw, the thread of which 
is uneven and produces an unsteadiness of 
motion in the nut. 

Drunkenkeadt (drungk^en-hed). n. Druuk- 
ciincBS. Gower. 

Drunkenly (dmngk'en-li). adv. In a drunken 
inn II nor. * Drunkenly caroused.* Shak. 
(Rare.] 

Drunkennesa (drungk^cn-nes). n. 1 . The 
state of being drunk or overpowered by 
alcoholic liquor ; the habit of indulging in 
intoxication; intoxication; Inebriation. 

i.et US walk horieslly, as in the day; not in rioting 
and drunkenness. Rom. xiii. 13. 

2. Disorder of the faculties resembling in- 
toxication by liquors; inflammation; frenzy; 
rage. 

Tussion is the drunkenness of the mind. Spenser. 


(driingk'cn- 
enness. Fox, 


Drunken8lilp.t Drunksblpt 

ship, drungKship), n. Druiike 
Gower. 

Drunt (driint), n. The pet; the dumps; the 
buff. [Scotch.] 

An* Mary, nac doulrt, took therfmw/, 

To be compared to Willie. Burns, 

Drupacen (dru-pa'sd-d). n. pi. A name 
given by some botanists to that division of 
rosaceous plants which comprehends the 
peach, the cherry, the plum, and similar 
fruit-hearing trees. More ge- 
nerally called AmygdalecB. 

Drupaceous (dru-p&'shus). a, 

1. Producing drupes; as. dtu- 
pcbceous trees.— 2. Pertaining 
to drupes, or consisting of 
drupes; as. drupaceous fruit. 

DrUM (drop), n. IL. drupa, 

Qr^Wryppa, an over-ripe olive, 
from drypetks, ripened on the 
tree, ready to fall through 
ripeness-- drys, an oak. a tree, 
and pipto, to fall.] In hot. a 
stone fruit ; a fmit in which 
the outer nart of the pericarp 
becomes fleshy or softens like 
a berry while the inner har- 
dens like a nut. forming a 
stone with a kernel, as the plum, cherry, 
apricot, and peach. The stone inclosing 
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the kernel is called the endoearp, while the 
pulpy or succulent part is called the sneso* 
carp, in some fruits, as those of the al- 
mond, the horse-chestimt, and cocoa-nut, 
the mesocari) is not succulent, vet, from 
their possessing the other qualities of tlie 
drupe, they i*eceive the name. The date is 
a drupe in which the hard stone or endo- 
carp is replaced by a membrane. 

Drupel (dib'pcl), 91. In hot. a little drupe. 
Druse (aros). n. [O. drtise, a gland, glaii- 
dera.] In mining, a cavity in a rock having 
its interior surface studded with crystals or 
filled with water. 

Drused (drbst). a. Containing a druse. 
Druses (drb'/ez). n. td. A curious people 
of mixed Syrian luid Arabian origin, inhabit- 
ing the mountains of Lebanon and Anti- 
leboiioti, in whose faith are comluned the 
doctrines of tlie Pentateuch, part of the 
tenets of Christianity, the toachingH of the 
Koran, and the Sufi allegories; they <ie- 
scrihe themselves as Unitarians and fol- 
lowers of Khalif Ifakiin-Biatnr Allah, whom 
they regard as an incarnation of deity, the 
last prophet, and the founder of the true 
religion. They are nearly all taught to read 
and write; but are exceedingly turbulent, 
their conflicts with their neighbours the 
Maronites having often caused much trouble 
to the Turkish govern men t. 

'Drusy (dros'i), a. Abounding with very 
minute crystals. The surface of a mineral 
is said to be dnisy when composed of very 
small prominent crystals nearly equal in 
size to each other. 

Druzy. Druxey (druks'i), a. in ship mrp. 
an epithet appiictl to timber with decayed 
spots or streaks of a whitish coloux in jt. 
Dry (drl). [A. Sax. dryye or drige. See tha 
verb.] 1. Destitute of moisture ; free from 
water or wetness; arid; not moist; free from 
juice, sap, or miueous matter; as, dry land; 

clothes ; dn/ weather; a dry March or 
April; dry wood; dry stubble; dry hay; dry 
leaves.— 2. Witliout tears; as. dry eyes; dry 
moiiniing. - 3. Not giving milk; ns. the cow 
is dry.—^. Thirsty; craving drink. 

None so dry or thirsty will touch one drop of it. 

.^hak. 

5. Barren; Jejune; plain; unembellishcd ; 
destitute of interest; ns. a dry style; a dt'^y 
subject ; a dry discussion. 

It is a dry f.iblc w*ith little or nothing in it. 

j/hAtran^e, 

6. Severe; snrc!a8tic; sneering; cynical; as. a 
dry remark or repartee; a dry rub. 

lie was rather a dry slirewd kind of body. 

tv. ir^'ingr. 

7. Severe; hard; ns, a dry blow. ‘A dry bast- 
ing* Shak.—S. C^>ld; discouraging; expres- 
sive of a degree of displeasure; as. his answer 
was very short and ary. 

Full cold my greeting was and dry. Tennyson. 

9. In painting, noting a hardness or foniial 
stiffness of outline, or a want of iiiellowiicHS 
and harmony in colour; frigidly precise; 
harsh. —10. In sculn. expressing a want of 1 n x • 
uriousnesB or teiideriiess in the form. -Dry 
goods, in com. cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, rib- 
bon8,<fec. ,iii distinction from groceries. —Dry 
money or dry cash, real coin; specie; as, lie 
paid a hundred pounds in dry money. -Dry 
steam, superheated steam. - -Dry stone walls, 
walls built of stone without mortar.— Di-y 
wines, those in which the saccharine matter 
and the ferment are so exactly balanced that 
they have mutually decomposed each otlnu' 
and no sweetness is perceptible. The bc.^t 
Burgundy and port are of this nature, an*! 
dry wines generally are considered the most 
perfect class, and are opposed to the sweet 
wines. 

Dry (drl). v.t. pret dc pp. dried; ppr. dry- 
ing. [A. Sax. drygan, from dryge, dry; D. 
droog, G. troeken, dry. From the root of 
thirst; allied words are Icel. thurr, dry. This 
root is widely spread; O. dilrr, dry. arid, L. 
tvrreo, to parch, to scorch, Gr. tersotnai, 
to be or become dry. Skr. trs, to thirst. 
Drotight, drouth, and drug are derivativu 
forms.} 1. To free from water or from mois- 
ture of any kind, and by any moans, as by 
wiping, evaporation, or exhalation; to de- 
siccate ; as. to dry the eyes ; the sun dries 
a cloth; wind dries the earth.— 2. To expose 
ill order to dry; as, we dry cloth in the sun, 
ill the open air, or before the Are.— 3. To 
deprive of natural juice, sap. or greenness; 
as, to dry hay or plants. — 4 . To deprive of 
water by drainiiig; to drain; to exhaust; as, 
to dry a meadow. — To dry up, to deprive 
wholly of water; to scorch or parch with 
Uiirst 


F&tc. fiir, fat, fall; m6. met. h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not. mdve; tfibe, tub. bqll; oil. pound; tt. Sc abune; y» So. fey. 
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Their honourable men are famished, and their 
multitude tirM up witJi thirst. Is. v. 13. 

Dry (dri), v.i, l. To mow dry; to loae mois- 
ture; to become free from moisture or Juice; 
as, the road dries fast in a clour windy day; 
hay will dry sufficiently in two days.->2. To 
evaporate wholly; to be exhaled: sometimes 
with up; as, the stream dries or dries up. — 
To dry up. 1. To wither, as a limb. ‘ Jero- 
boam s hand dried up.' 1 Ki. xiiL 4. -2. To 
cease talking. [Colloq.] 

Dry (drI), n. In masonry, a fissure in a 
stone, intersecting it at various angles to 
its bed and rendering it unfit to support a 
load. 

Dryad (dri'ad), n. [Gr. dryas, dtyados, a 1 
nymph whose life was bound up with that j 
of her tree, from drys, an oak, a tree.] In , 
myth, a deity or nymph of the woods; a 
ii>inph supposed to preside over woods. | 
Dryandra (drl-uuMraX n. [Named after Dr/y- 
ander, a Swedish botanist, j A large genus of 
Australian shnibs, with hard, dry, evergn^on, 
generally serrated leaves, and compact cylin- 
drical clusters of yellow flowers, nat. order 
Proteacem. The species are esteemed by 
cultivators for the variety and peculiar foniis 
of their leaves. 

Drsras (drPas), n. [See Dryad.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Kosacetc, growing in the 
arctic and alpine regions of the northern 
hemisphere. They are small pmstrate 
shrubs with large white or yellow dowers, 
followed by a number of lung feather- 
awned achcncs. One spccicis. D. octojietala 
(mountnin-avens), is found on the moun- 
tains of Kiigl tnd and Scotland. 

Dryasdust (dri'az-dust), n. [From a char- 
acter introduced in the prefaces to several 
of Sir W. Scott's novels.] A tlull, plodding, 
prosy writer, especially on antiquarian mat- 
ters. who divests the BUb]et:t on which he 
treats of all interest. 

The Prussian Dryasdust , . . excels all other * Dry- 
asdusts' y%iX known. Carlyle. 

Drybeatt (dri'bet), a. t To heat severely. 

I will drybrat you with an iron wit. Stuik. 

Drybeaten (dri'bet-n), a. Scvt^rely or hardly 
beiiten. Shak. 

J>ry Blow (drF bid), n. 1. In med. a blow 
wiilch neither wounds nor sheds blood,— 

2. t A hard blf»w. Bactm. 

Dry-boned (tlrrudiul), a. Having dry bones 
or without llesli. 

Dry-castor (drl'kas-t^r), n. A species of 


Dry-castor (drl'kas-t^r), n. A species of 
beaver. Sometimes called the PareJuneat- 
heaver. 

Dry-CUPPlng (drPkup-iiig). n. Tn sury. the 
apidicatmn of the cupping-glass without 
scanflcatioii, in order to produce revulsion 
of the blood from any part of the body. 

Dry Distillation (<lri' dis-til-a'shon), n. See 
Distillation. 

Dry-dock tdri'dok), n. See under Dock. 
Dryer (drrdr), n. lie who or that which 
dnes; that which exhausts of moisture or 
greenness. See Drier. 

Dry-fitt (driTat), ji. Same as Diy-vat. 
Dry-fist (dri'tlst), n. A niggardly person. 
Ford. 

Dry-fisted (drFflst-ed), a. N i^ardly . * Dry- 
fiated patrons.* News from. Partut-sstis. 
DxyfbOt (driTut). ado. A term applied to 
the manner of a dog which pursues game by 
tile scent of the foot. 

A hound that runs counter and yet draws dry/bot 
well. Skak. 

Drying (driving), a. 1. Adapted to exhaust 
moisture; as, d drying wind or day,— 2. Hav- 
ing the quality of rapidly becoming dry and 
hard; as, a drying o\\. --Drying ou, a term 
generally applied to linseed and other oils 
which have been heated witli oxide of lead ; 
they are the bases of many paints and var- 
nishes. When exposed to the air they ab- 
sorb oxygen and are converted into a trans- 
parent, tough, dry mass or varnish. 
Drylng-bott0e,Drylng-rooni (drring-hous, 
dri'ing-rbin), n. A room In public works of 
many different kinds where goods are dried 
In an artitlclally raised temperature; spe- 
cifically an apartment in factories, dve- ! 
works, Ac., heated by hot air, for drying 
calicoes and other textile fabricjs. 
Drylng-maohlne (drring-ma-shSn), n. A 
machnie used in bleaching, dyeing, and 
laundry establishments, consisting of two 
concentric drums. or cylinders^ one within 
the other, open at the top, and having the 
inner cylinder perforated at its side with 
holea The goods to be dried are placed 
within the inner cylinder, and the machine 
is then made to rotate with great velocity, | 
when, by the action of oentrlftqpil force, 


the water escapes through the holes in the 
side. The action of the drying-machine Is 
the same in principle as that witnessed when 
a person trundles a mop to dry it. Called 
also an Extractor. 

D^te (driTt), n. [Gr. drys, an oak, and 
I Uthos, a stone.] In geoL fragments of petri- 
fied or fossil wood in which the structure of 
the wood Is recognised. 

Dryly, Drily (drl'li), adv. l. Without mois- 
ture. —2. Coldly; frigidly; without affection. . 

Vireuc is but dryly praised and starves. Dryden. j 

3. Severely; sarcastically. —4. Barrenly; with- i 
out cmbellishmeut ; without anything to ; 
enliven, enrich, or entertain. ' Dryly didoc- i 
tive.* Goldsmith. 

Dry-measure (drrmc-xhur), n. The mea- 
sure for dry goods, by quarters, bushels, 
pecks, d:e. 

Dry-multure (drl'mul-t(ir), n. In Scots law, 
a yearly sum of money or quantity of corn 
paid to a mill, whether those liable in the . . 
payment grind their grain at the mill or 
not. See Thirlaoe. 

Dr3me88 (drFnes), n. 1. Destitution of mois- 
ture; want of water or other fluid; drought; 
aridity; aridness; want of juice or succu- 
lence; as, the dryness of a soil; dryness of 
the road; dryness of weather; dryness of 
the bones or fibres; dryness of hay or com. 

2. Barrenness; jejuneness; want of that 
which interests, enlivens, or entertains; as, 
the dryness of style or expression; the dry- 
ness of a subject. -3. Want of feeling or 
sensibility in devotion; want of ardour; as, 
dryness of spirit.— 4. A term applied to a 
stylo of painting in which the outline is 
bai'sh and formal, and the colour deficient 
in mellowness and liaimony; applied in 
sculpture to the want of tenderness in the 
forms. 

Dry-nurae (dn'nersj, n. l. A nurse who 
attends and feeds a cliild witlioui the breast. 

2. One who attends another in sickness.— 

3. One who stands to another in a somewhat 
similar relationship to that of a dry-nurse; 
in milit. slang, an infcri4>r officer who iii- 
structs his superior in his duties. 'Grand ca- 
terer and dry-nurse of the Church.' Cowper- 

Dry-nurse (arfuArs), v. t. 1. To feed, attend, 


penetrates the timber, destroying it. Poly- 
^oruB hyhrulua is tlie dry-rot of oak-built 
ships; Merulius lacrymans is the most 
common and most formidable dry-rot fungus 
in Britain, found chiefly in fir-wood; wliilo 
Polyporus destructor has the same pre-emin- 
ence in Germany. Damp, uiivcntilated 


' struct in his duties an officer superior to 
one’s self in rank. [Hlang. J 

AVhen a su(>«rior officer cIcmts not know hie duty, and 
is instructed in it by an inferior officer, he is said to be 
dry-nursed. The inferior nurses the superior us a dry- 
nurse rears an iiiLint. Hretuer. 

Dryobalanopa (drl-o-baran-ops), n. [Gr. 
drys, dryos, a tree, and hallo, to thnyv, 
let fall, from the tre ' ' 


drys, dnjos, a tree, and hallo, to thnyv, 
let fall, from the trees yielding much sap ] 
A genua of I'esinous, camphor- producing 
trees, nat. order Dipteraccee, natives of 
the Indian Archipelago. 7'hey have laige 
coriaceous leaves, and the fruit is sur- 
mounted by the enlarged leaves of the 
persistent calyx. Tlirec species have been 
described, the best known being D. aro- 
matica (D. camphora), from which is ob- 
tained a liquid called camphor oil, and a ; 
crystalline solid called Borneo or Sumatra 
camphor, highly prized by the Chinese for 
its many virtues. The solid camphor is 
found ill cracks or cavities In the wood of 
the tree. 

DryopltlieCU8 (drro>pi-ihe"kiis), n. [Gr. 
drys, dnjos, an oak. and pilhekos, an ape.] 
All extinct genus of long-artncd apes, found 
in the miocene beds of the Buiith of France. 
Dry08 (drros), n. A kind of mistletoe. 
Dry-pile (dn'pll), n. A form of the ordinary 
vmtaic pile, in which the liquid is replaced 
by some hygroraetric suhstiuice, as paper 
which has been moistened with sugar and 
water and allowed to dry, chiefly useful in 
the construction of electroscopes of great 
delicacy. Called also Zamboni^s or De 
Luc's PUe, from the names of the two 
earliest constructors of it. 

Dry-pipe (drFpin), n. A pine that conducts 
dry steam from the boiler of a stcam-eiigino. 
Dry-point (drFpoint), n. A sharp etching 
noecUe, used to incise lino lines {p copper 
* without the plate being covered with etch- 
ing-ground or the lines bit in by acid. 
Dry-pointing (diTpof nt-ing), n. The grind- 
ing of needles and table-forks. « 
Dry-rent (drFrent), fi. In law, a rent 
reserved without clause of distress. 
Dryxlhedtt DreryhecL^ Dreariness; 
dismalness; sorrow. 'Hideous shape of 
drurihead,* Svenser, 

Dl^-rot (dri'rot), n. A well-known dircase 
imecting timber, occasioned by various 
species of fungi, the mycelium of which 



Dry-rot Fungus {Meruhus lacrytnans), 

situations are most favourable to the de- 
velopment of dry-rot fungi. V arious methods 
have been proposed for the prevention of 
dry-rot; that most in favour is thoroughly 
saturating the wood with ci^^osote, which 
makes the wood unfit for vegetation. (See 
KvANiziNG.) Animal dry-rot is also found 
to be occasioned by the attack of fungi. 

Dry-rub (dil'rub), v.t. To make clean by 
nilibing without wetting. 

Drysalter (di Tsalt-^r), n. Formerly, a dealer 
in salted or dry meats, pickles, sauces, &c., 
but now a dealer in dye-stuffs, chemical pro- 
ducts, &c. 

Drysaltery (dri'ealt-^-ri). n. The articles 
kept by a drysaltcT; the liusiiicss of a dry- 
salter. 

Dry-shod (dri'shod), a. Without wetting 
the feet. 

Dry-Stone (dii'stdn). a. A term applied to 
a wall not cemented with mortar. 'Dry- 
stone walls.* Sir W. Scott. 

Dry-Stove (dri'stdv). n. A glazed stniclure 
for containing the plants of dry climates. 

Dry-vat (drl'vat), n. A basket, box, or 


for containing the plants of dry climates. 
Dry-vat (drl'vat), n. A basket, box, or 
packing-case for containing articles of a dry 
kind. Called also Dry -fat. 

Dnad (du'ad), n. [Gr. dyas, dyados, duality.] 
Union of two; duality. 

Dual (du'al), a. [L. dualis, from duo, two.l 
Expressing the number two; a term applied 
to the form of the noun or verb used when 
two persons or things are spoken of. The 
Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic of ancient, and 
the IJthuanian and Arabic of modern lan- 
guages, possi’SB foriiiBof the verb and noun 
in which two persons or things are denoted, 
called the dual numbers. 

Dual (du'al). n. In yram-. that number 
which is used when two pemms or things 
arc spoken of, whilst another number (the 
plural) is used of many. 

Dualism (du'al-izin), n. The dividing Into 
two; a twofold division ; a system founded 
on a double principle. 

An inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that eacli 
thing is n h.!!!. atui suggests another to make it whole; 
as spirit, matter; man, woiiutn; subjective, objective; 
in, out; ti|>pcr, under; motion, rest; yea, nay. . . . 
The Scime aualism underlies the nature and condition 
of iti.an. Emerson. 

Hence— (a) the philosophical exposition of 
the nature of things by the adoption of two 
dissimilar primitive principles not derived 
from each other. Dualism is chiefly conflne<l 
to the adoption of two fiindamentai beings, a 
good and an evil one, as is done in the oriental 
religions, and to the adoption of two dif- 
ferent principles in man, viz. a spiritual and 
a corporeal principle, ip) In theol. the doc- 
trine of those who maintain tliat only certain 
elected persons are capable of admission to 
eternal happiness, and that all the rest will be 
subjected to eternal condemnation, (r ) Met. 
the doctrine of those who maintain the 
existence of spirit and matter as distinct 
substances. In opposition to idealism, which 

I maintains we have no knowledge or assur- 
ance of the existence of anything but our own 
ideas or sensations. Dualism may correspond 
with realism in maintaining that our ideas of 
things are true transcripts of the originals or 
rather of the qualities inherent in them, the 
spirit acting as a mirror and reflecting their 
true images, or it may hold that, although 
produced by outward objects, we have no 
assurance that in reality these at all corre- 
spond to our ideas of them, or even that they 
produce the same idea in two different minds. 

Berkeley then lx right in triumphing over Renlism 
and Dualism. Right in saying th.it if lie were to 
accord them the existence of matter they could make 
no use of it'. The subject would remain as dark as 
before; matter throws no light on it. G. H. I-ewes. 

Dualist (du'al -let), n. One who holds tlie 
doctrine of dualism in any of its forms. 
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Doallstio (ilu-al-lBt'ik), a. Conslstiiiff of two; 
cliaracterixed by duality. The dualiHtic 
system of Anaxagoras and Plato taught that 
there are two principles in nature, one 
active, the other passive. 

Duality (du-aVi-tf), n. The state of being 
two or of being divided into two; division; ' 
separation. * A controversy concerning the 
duality or unity of wills in Christ.* Halen. | 
Duan(dh'an), H. [Gael, mull r.l A division of 
a poem; a canto; a poem; a song. Bunin, 
Byron. 

Duarchy (dfl'ilr-ki), n. [Gr. dyft, two, and 
arche^ rule. J Oovemment by two persons. 
Dub (dub), vX prot. <&pp. dubbed; ppr. dub- \ 
bing, [A. Sax. dubban, to strike, to dub, to 
create, as in duhban to ridcre, to dub knight; 
Icel. dubba, to strike. Akin to dab. ] 1. To 
strike with a sword and make a knight. 

The king stood up under his cloth of Kt«\te, took the 
sword froni the lord protector, and dudheii the lord 
mayor of I..ondon knight. Hayward. 

2. To confer any dignity or new character; 
to entitle; to speak of as. 

A man of wciilth is dubb'd a man of worth. Pope. 

3. To ornament; to embellish. 

His di.idcin was dropped down 

Dubbed with stones. Atort tPArikure. 

4. To make smooth, or of an equal surface, 
by striking, rubbing, or dressing, as (a) to 
cut down or reduce with an adze. 

If I wanted a board, 1 had no other way but to 
cut down a tree, set it on an edge before me. ami 
hew it flat on either side with my axe, till 1 had 
brought it to be as thin as a plank, and then dub it 
smooth with my adze. De Foe. 

(b) To rub with grease, as leather when being 
curried. (c)To raise a nap on cloth by striking 
it with tcaslos.— 7V dub a fly, to dross a fish- 
ing-fiy. [Local.] — To dub out, in planter 
teork, to bring out a surface to a level plane 
by pieces of wood, tiles, slate, plaster, or 
the like. 

Dub (dub), v.i. I'o make a quick noise. 

Dub (dub), n. [See Dub, r.f.] A blow. 

As skilful coopers hoop their tubs 

With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibrae. 

Dub (dub), n. [Probably of same root as 
dip and deep.] 1. A pinidlo; a smalt pool of 
foulstagnant water.— 2. Mire; mud. [Pi‘o- 
vincial English and Scotch,] 

Dubber (dul/^r), n. [Hind, dnbbah.] A 
leathern vessel, bottle, or jar used in India 
to hold oil, ghee, d:o. Dubhors arc usually 
made of thin untanned goat skins. Written 
also Dupper. 

Dubbing (dub'ing), n. 1. The act of making 
a knight; entitling; dressing by means of | 
an adze; raising a nap <jn cloth by teasles. - i 
2. A kind of greasy dressing used by cur- \ 
riers. I 

Dubbe, n. [Ar. ] A star of the first magnitude 
in the northern constellation Ursa Major. 

It is a variable star. 

Dublate Old'bi-at), v.i. To doubt; to feel 
doubt. [Aare. ] 

Dubiety (du-bl^e-ti), n. [L. dubietas, from 
dubiuH. See DUBIOUS.] Doubtfulness. 

A state of dubiety .and suspense is ever arcomp.anicd 
by uneasiness. Ruhardsou. 

DublOSlty (dd-bi-oR^i-ti), n. Dubiousness; 
doubtfulness; something doubtful. 

Men often swallow falsities for truths, dubiosifies 
for certainties. Sir T. Browne. 

Dubious (dulil-us), a. [L. dubius, moving 
alternately in two oiiposite directions, from 
duo, two. 8ec Doubt.] l. Doubtful; waver- 
ing or fluctuating in opinion; not settled; 
not determined; as, the mind is in a dubious 
state. * Dubious policy.* Sir W. Scott 

2. Uncertain; that of which the truth is not 
ascertained or known; as, a dubious uues- 
lion. 

Listened to the plea; 

Resolved the dubious point. IVordoworth. 

3. Not clear; not plain; occasioning or in- 
volving doubt; as, dubious light.— 4. Of un- 
certain event or issue. 

In dubious battle. Afi/fon. 

.Syn. Unsettled, undetermined, doubtful, 
ambiguous, equivocal, questionable, uncer- 
tain. 

Dubiously ((imd-us-li). adv. Doubtfully; 
uncertainly; without any determination. 
Dubiousness (du^bi-U8 iie8),n. 1. Doubtful- 
ness; a state of wavering and indecision of 
mind; as, he speaks with dnbUnisuens. • 

2. ITncertainty ; as, the dubioumiess of the 
question. 

Dubitable (dda)it-a-bl), a. [L. dvUto, to go 
backwards and forwards from one side to 
the other; to waver in opinion. Bee Dubi- 


Fate, fiir, fat, fsll; m6, met, hdr; 


ous.] triable to be doubted; doubtful; un- 
cert^n. [Rare.] 

The ground of invocation of s.aints or angels being 
at least dubUable, their invocation is sin. 

Dr. //. mre. 

Dubitably (du'bit-a-bli), adv. In a dubi- 
talilo manner. [Rare.] 

Dubitanoy (du'bit-an-si), n. Doubt; uncer- 
tainty. [liare. ] 

lhlbltate(du'bi-tat).v.i. To hesitate. [Rare.] 

If, for example, he were to loiter dubitating. and 
not come; if he were to come, anti fail. Carlyle. 

Dubitation (du-blt-a'shon), n. [L. diibitatio, 
from dubito, to doubt.] The act of doubt- 
ing; doubt. [Rare.] 

DubitaUve (du'bit-at-iv), a. Tending to 
doubt. [Rare.] 

Ducal (duk^al), a. [L. ducalin, pertaining to 
a commander, from dux, ducU, a leader. 
Sco Duke.] rertaining to a duke; as, a 
ducal coronet. 

Oil. salt, even flour and bread, were subject to 
monopoly, and could only be sold by the ducal 
agents. Brougham. 

Ducally (dhk^aMl), adv. After the manner 
of a duke; in relation with a duke or a ducal 
family; as, ducally connected. 

Ducat (diik'at), n. [Probably from Dukas, 
the family name of the Byzantine em- 
perors Constantine X. ( 105iM57) and Michael 
(1071-78) under whose reigns they were 
largely circulated; or from the m<»tto: Sit 
tibl. Christe, datiis qiicm tn regis, iste duca- 
tus, be this duchy (ducat us) which you rule 
dedicated to Thee, O Christ, inipresseti on a 
Sicilian coin of a later date. Ducatus is 
froiu dux, dueis, a leader, a duke, from duco, 
to lead. ] A coin common in several conti- 
nental states, but more especially in Italy, 
Austria, and Russia. They are either of 
silver or gold: average value of the former, 
to 4s., and of the latter about Qs. 4d. 
DucatOOXl(duk-a-ton*). n. [Fr. ducaton, from 
ducat (which see).] A silver coin once com- 
mon in Italy, of the value of about 4s. 8d. 
sterling. 

Duces tecum (du^sez tekum). f L. , you will 
bring with you.] In law, u writ coiniiiand- 
ing a person to appear in a court of law, and 
to bring with him writings, evidences, or 
other things in Ills custody, which may be 
required as evidence in the cause. The 
•Scotch law diligence against havers of 
writings is somewhat analogous to the writ 
of duces tecum. 

Duchess (duch^'s), n. [Fr. duchesse, from 
due, duke. J The cOij»k>rt or widow of a duke; 
a lady who has the sovereignty of a diicliy. 
l^chy (duch'i), n. [Fr. duch^^. Sec Duke.] 
The territory or dominions of a duke; a 
dukedom; as, the dtichy of Lancaster. 
Duchy-court (diich'i-kort), n. l1io court of 
a duchy; especially the court of the duchy 
of Lancaster held before the chancellor of 
the duchy or his deputv, conconiing equit- 
able interests in lands huUlcii of the crown 
in right of this duchy. 

Duck (diik), n. [Same word as D. dock, Sw. 
duk, O. tueh, cloth. PerhapH allied to L. toya, 
a gown, from tego, to cover.) A species of 
coarse cloth or canvas, used for sails, sack- 
ing of beds, iV^c. 

Duck (duk), n. [From the verb to duck.] 

1. The name common to all the fowls con- 
stituting the Limifean genus Anas, now 
raised into a snb-faniily Anatlnio, and by 
some naturalists divided into two sub- 
families Anatlnoo and FiilimilinBD, or land- 
ducks and scA-diicks. (See Anatinac, Fuli- 
OULJNiK.) The common mallard or wild- 
duck (Anas Bosehas) is the original of our 
domestic duck. In Its wild state the male 
is characterized by the deep green of the 
plumage of the head and neck, by a white 
collar separating the green from the dark 
chestnut of the lower part of the nock, and 
by having the four middle feathers of the 
tail recurved. The wild-duck is taken in 
large quantities by decoys and other means, 
in Lincolnshire and Picardy in France. Some 
tame ducks have nearly the same plumage 
as the wild ones; others vary greatly, being 
generally duller, but all the males have thd 
four recurved tail-feathers. The most obvi- 
ous distinction between the tame and wild 
ducks lies in the colour of their feet, those of 
the tame being black and of tbr* wild yellow. 

2. An inclination of the head, resemblinff 
the motion of a dnek In water. ' Ducks and 
nods. ' MiUon. — To play at dwk and drake. 
to 7nake ducks and drakes, to throw a flat 
stone, piece of slate, Ac., along the surface 
of water so as to cause It to strike and re- 
bound repeatedly. 


pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tdbe, tub, bull; 


What watered slates are best to iii.nkc 

Oil w.atcry surface ducJk-attd drake, Hudibras. 

Hence, to make ducks and drakes of one*s 
money, to squander It in a foolish manner; 
to throw it away us if it were slate stones. 
—Lame duck. See Lame. 

Duck (duk), n. [Perhaps the same word 
Dan. aukke, Q. docke, a baby or puppet; it 
may, however, he the name of the bird, as 
dove, mouse, lamb, «&c., are used as terms 
of endearment. See Doxy.] A word of en- 
dearment, fondness, admiration; us, a duck 
of a bonnet. [Colloq.] 

Will you buy any tape or lace for your cap. 

My oainty duck, iiiy dcar-a ? Shak. 

Duck (duk), V. t. [D. duiken, to bend tlie head, 
to dive, G. dueJeen, to stocm, tauchen, to 
dip, to dive. Dip, dive, and G. ta'ufen, Dan. 
doebe, to baptize, are probably allied forms 
ill which labials have taken the place of 
the guttural.] 1. To dip or plunge in 
water and suddenly withdraw; as, to duck a 
seaman.— 3. To how, stoop, or nod.--Di/cA' 
u%> (naut.), a term used by the steei*s- 
inan when the mainsail, foresail, or sprit- 
sail hinders his seeing to steer by a land- 
mark: upon which he calls out, * Duck up 
the clow-lincs of these sails;* that is, haul 
tlie sails out of the way. 

Duck (duk), v.i. 1. To plunge into water and 
immediately withdraw; to dip; to plunge 
Uie head in water or other liquid.— 2. 'I’o 
drop the head suddenly; to bow; to cringe. 

Duck with I'lcnch nods. Shak, 

Duck^ant (duk'ant), n. A tenn applied in 
Jamaica to a species of Tertiies or white uiit, 
which, accorcling to Mr. Gosse, constructs 
its nest on the liranches or trunks of trees, 
where clusters of them may be seen foi'iifliig 
large, black, round masses, often as big as 
a hogsliead. 

Duck-bill, Duck-mole (duk'bll, duH'inOi), 

71. Oruithorhynchus; a genus of moiiutre- 
mutous innnimals, churacterized by tlie 
form of the jaws, which resemble the 
bill of a duck. It is peculiar to the fresh- 
water rivers and lakes of Australia and Tas- 
mania. See OrnithoRHYNOHUS. 
Duck-billed (d II k'bi Id), a. Having n 1)111 like 
a duck; an epithet of the ornithorhynchiis. 
Duck-bills (duk'bilz), 7i. pi. 'I’lie broad- toed 
shoes of the flfteentn century. 

Ducker (duk'&r), 71. l. Ono who ducks; a 
plunger: a diver.— 2. A cringcr; a fawner. 
Duck-hawk (diik'hsk), n. A bird, the moor- 
huzzard. 

DuCking-StOOl (diik'ing-stiil), n. A stool or 
chair ill which common scoMs wore for- 



Ducking'Stool. 


merly tied and plunged into water. They 
were of dllTerent forms, but iliat most com- 
monly in use consisted of an upright post 
and a transverse movable beam on which 
the seat was fitted or from wliich it was 
suspended ]>y a chain. Tlie ducking-stool is 
mentioned in the Doomsday survey: it was 
extensivelv in use throughout the country 
from the fifteenth till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and in one rare case at 
least -at Leominster— was used as recently 
as] 800. 

DuCk-legged (duk'legd), a. Having short 
legs like a duck. 

DuckUug (dukaing), n. A young duck. 
DuCk-meat, Duck^-meat (duk^mat, duke'- 
met), n, Tlie popular name of several species 
of Lemna, nat. order Lottiriaceai, plants 
mowing in ditches and shallow water, and 
floating on the surface, and serving for food 
for ducks and geese. Five species are known 
In Britain. Tliey consist of small fronds 
boaritig the naked flowers in clefts in the 
margin in Lemna, and in a cavity in the 
upper surface in Wolffla. The Wolffla is the 
smallest flowering plant, being a rootless 
frond not bigger than a grain of sand. The 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abuno; y, So. tey. 


DUCK-MOLE 


DUGONO 


phyllum peltatum, called also 
l)udC-8llOt (duk^shot), n. Lai 


starry duck's-meat is a species of Callitriche. 
Called also Duck-weed. 

Buok-mole fduk'mCl), n. See Duok-bill. 
Duckoy fda-KoiOi n. Same as Decoy. 
Duck*8-f00t (dukB'f\U)> H. A plant. Podo- 
phyllum peltatum, called also May-apple. 
BudC-SllOt (duk^shot), n. Large shot used 
f<jr shooting wild ducks. 

Duck-weed (duk'wdd), n. See duck-mrat. 
Duct (diikt), n. [L ductue, a loading, con- 
ducting, from dueo, to lead. See Dukb.] 
1. Any tube or canal by which a fluid or 
other substance is conducted or conveyed; 
spociflcally, (a) in anal, one of the vessels of 
nil nniiiial body by which the blood, chyle, 
lymph, dc., are carried from one part to an- 
other. (6) in hot. a long, continuous, cylin- 
drical canal, which serves for the convey- 
ance of fluid, having its sides marked with 
transverse lines, rings, or bars, or with dots. 
‘2. t Guidance; direction; bearing. ‘ Accord- 
ing to the duct of this hypothesis/ Glau- 
ville. 

Ductible (dukt'i-bl), a. (Capable of being 
drawn out; ductile. [Hare.] 

The purest gold is most dttetibie. Feitham. 

Ductile (duk'til), a. [L. duetilis, that may 
be drawn, from duco, to lead.J 1. That may 
be led; easy to be led or drawn; tractable; 
CM implying; obsequious; yielding to motives, 
persuasion, or instruction; as, the ductUc 
minds of youth; a ductile people. --2. Flex- 
ilde; pliable. 

'I'he dut'tiU rind and leaves of radiant gold. Dryden. 

3. That may be di*awn out into wire or 
tlnvads; as, gold is the most ductile of the 
metals. 

Ductllflly (diik'tiMi), adc. In a ductile 
, iiiibiner. 

DuctlleneSB (duk'til-nes), n. The quality of 
being ductile; the quality of suffering exten- 
sion by drawing ; ductility. 

I. when I value gold, may think upon 
The dtteftieptess, the application. Dafttfe. 

DuctlUmeter (duk-til-in/ct-^r), n. [L. due- 
HUh, ductile, and Gr. metron, a measure.] 
An instrument contrived for the purpose 
of sliowing with precision the ductility of 
metals. 

DuctlUty (<luk-tiri-ti), n. 1 . The property of 
solid bodies, particularly metals, which 
renders fhein capable of being extended by 
drawing, while their thiokiiess or diameter 
is diminished, without any actual fraction 
or separation of their parts. On this pro- 
perty the wire-drawing of metals depends. 
The following is nearly the order of duc- 
tility of the metals which possess the pro- 
perty in the higlicst degree; that of the first 
nnmtioiicd being the greatest: gold, silver, 
platinum, iron, copper, zinc, tin, lead, nickel, 
palladium, cadmium. Dr. Wollaston suc- 
ceeded ill obtaining a wire of platinum onlv 
mr.orioth of an inch in diameter.- 2. Mexf- 
bility ; obsequiotisnoss; a disposition of mind 
that easily yields to motives or influence; 
ready compliance. 

Which i;(.>nsuicrations. I tiuppose, drove Origen to 
aasart Christ'.s .soul had such a coiiiinand over 
his bnily. and his body such a dnctiMy to comply 
with those commands, ^c. South. 

Duotion (duk'shon), n. Leading; guidance. 

The but meanly wise and common dnetions of bc- 
niistecl nature. Felthnm. 

Ductor(duk't6r), w. A loader. SirT.Browfie. 
Ducturet (duk^tur), n. [L. dueo, to lead.] 
Guidance. *Tho ducture of his native pro- 
pensities. ' South. 

Dud (dud), n. A rag. See Duds. 

Dudder (dud'ddr), v.i. [See Didder.] To 
didder or dodder; to shiver or tremble. 

*Tis wouiuly cold. sure. I duddtr and shake like 
an aspen leaf; every joint of me. Ford. 

Dudd6r(dud'ddr), v.t. To confuse; to deafen; 
to amaze; to confound with noise. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Dodder (dud'dr), n. Same as Duffer. 
Doddery (dudM6-rl), n. A place where duds 
or rags are k^t for sale. Oent. Mag . , Oroee. 
DodiUe, DodlUr (dud'di). a. Ragged ; tat- 
tered ; having a disreputable appearance. 
[Scotch.] 

Nao tawted tyke, tho* e'er sae duddit^ 

Out he wad stan', as glad to see him. Burns. 

Dodgeon (du'Jon), u. [Perhaps akin to G. 
degen^ asword, a dumr. ] 1. A small dagger. 

2. The haft or handle of a dagger. 

On thy blade and dudj^on gouts of blood. SHak. 


Dodgeon (du'jon). n. [W. dygen, anger, 
grudge; dygn, severe, hanl, painful.] Anger; 
resentment; malice; ill-will; discord. 


Dodgeon (<lu'Jon), a. Rude ; unpolished. 

By niy troth, though 1 am plain and dudj^eoft. 

I would not be an ass. Bean. Fi. 

Dodley Limestone (dudli llm-stdn), n. A 
highly fossiliferous limestone belonging to 
the Silurian system, occurring near Dudley, 
and etiuivalent to tho Weiilock limestone. 
It abounds in beautiful masses of coral, 
shells, and trilobitea Called also Dudley 
ii€}ck. 

Dods (dudz), n. pL [The sing. U scarcely 
used in English; Sc. dial, D. todde, a rag.] 
Old clothes; tattered garments; clothes in 
general. [Colloq. or low.] 

Doe (du)t a. [Kr. dA, pp. of devoir. L. debeo, 
to owe. See Debt.] l. That ought to be 
paid or done to another; owed by one to 
another, and by contract. Justice, or pro- 
priety required to be paid; hence, that ought 
to be given or devoted to; owing to. 

]la|jlcss the lad whose mind such dreams invade, 
And win to verse the talents dur to trade. Crabhe. 

2. Proper; fit; appropriate; suitable; becom- 
ing; seasonable; recpiircd by the circum- 
stances; as, the event was celebrated with 
due solemnities. 

With dirges dui^ in sad array. 

Slow through the churchyard p«ith wc saw him borne. 

Gray. 

3. Exact; correct. 

You might see him come towards me beating the 
ground in so dus time, as no dancer can observe 
better measure. Sir /’. .Sidney. 

4. Owing origin or existence; to be attributed 
or assigned as causing; occasioned. 

This effect is due to the attraction of the sun and 
moon. y. D. Forbes. 

r». Tliat ought to have arrived or to bo pre- 
sent; bound or stipulated to arrive; as, two 
mails are now dxte. 

Due (du). adv. Directly; exactly; as, a due 
cast course. 

Due (du). n. 1. That which is owed; that 
whicn one contracts to pay, do, or perform 
to another; that which law or justice, office, 
rank, or station, social relations or cstal)- 
lished rules of decorum, require to be given, 
paid, or done; as, the money that I contract 


Widdln. 

[Rare.] 


Any contention or contest. 
The Son of God, 


discord. 


I drink It to thee la dudgeon and hostlll^. 


to pay to another Is his due; the service 
which I covenant to perform to another is 
his due; reverence to the Ci*cator is hl.s due; 
respect and obedience to parents and magis- 
trates are their due. 

For 1 am hut an earthly Muse, 

And owning but a little art. 

To lull with 5iong an aching heart. 

And render human love his dues. Tennyson. 

Specifically —2. Any toll, tribute, fee, or other 
legal exaction. * Paying yearly little dueis 
of wheat, and wine, and oil.' Tennyson.-^ 
3. Right ; just title. 

The key of this infernal pit by due . . . 

I keep. Afi7foit. 

Duet (du), V.t. To pay as due; to endue. 

This is the latest glory of thy praise, 

That I, thy enemy, </frethce withal. ShaJ^. 

Due-bill (du^dl), n. A brief written acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness, differing from a 
promissory note in not being payable to 
order, or transferable by mere indorsement. 

DuelUl (diVful), a. Fit; becoming. [Rare.] 

Duel (du'cl), n. [Fr. duel. It. duello, from L. 
duellum, old form of helium, war, from dtw. 
two.] 1. Single combat; a premeditated 
combat betw^n two pei*sonB with deadly 
weapons, for the purpose of deciding some 

S rivute difference or quarrel. The otigin of 
tie practice of duelling Is to be referred to 
the trial of battle which obtained in early 
ages. This trial bv battle or duel was re- 
sorted to in accordance with tlio supersti- 
tious notions of the times, os a sure means 
of determining the guilt or innocence of a 
person charged with a crime, or of adjudi- 
cating a disputed right. It was thought 
that God took care to superintend, and to 
see that in every case itinoceiice was vindi- 
cated and justice observed. The combat 
generally tiuces place in the presence of wit- 
nesses called seconds, who make arrange- 
ments 08 to the mode of fighting, place tho 
weapons in the hands of the combatants, 
and see that the laws they have laid down 
are carried out. By English law fatal duel- 
ling’ is considered murder, no matter how 
fair the combat may have been, and the 
seconds are liable to the same penalty as 
the principals. Duelling is now practically 
obsolete in Britain. -2. A fight between two 
fortresses, two encamped armies and the 
like, carried on without the tactics of a 
pitenod battle or an assault; as, the Russo- 
Turkish war of 18?^ was opened in Europe 
by an artillery duel between Kalafa^ and 


Now entering his great due/, not of arms. 

But to vanqin-sh by wisdom hellish wiles. Mi/topt. 

Duel (dfl^el}, v.i. pret. & pp. duelled; ppr. 
duelling. To fight in single combat. * With 
the king of France duelled he.’ Metrical 
Rometnees. 

Duel (dfFel). v.t. To attack or fight singly. 

* The stage on which St. Gooiim duelled and 
killed the dragon.* Maundrell. 

Duelist, n. See Duellist. 

Dueller (dfi'el 6r), n. A combatant in single 
fight; a duellist. 

DuellLstf Duelist (diVel-ist), n. 1. One who 
fights in single combat. 

You Imagine, perhaj^s, that a contempt for your 
own life gives you a right to take that of another ; 
but where, sir, is the dtiTerence between a duetiist 
who liaAMrds a life of no value, and the murderer who 
acta with greater security? Goldsmith. 

2. One who professes to study the rules of 
honour. 

Duello (du-eVld), n. [See Duel.] l. A duel; 
a siiiijle combat.— 2. The art or practice of 
duelling, or tho code of laws which regu- 
late it. 

He cannot by the duello avoid it. Shak. 

Duellum (du-el'lum), n. In old £nglish and 
ScoUt late, a single combat to decide the 
merits of a suit. 

Due&a (do-a'nya). ?i. [Sp.] See Duenna. 
Dueness (du'nes), n. [See Due.] Fitness; 
propriety; due quality. 

Duenna (du-en'na), 7i. [Sp. duenna, duefia, 

II form of dofia, fem. of don, and a contr. 
from L. domina, a mistress.] 1. I'he chief 
lady in waiting on tho Queen of Spain.* 

2. An elderly female, holding a middle sta- 
tion between a governess and companion, 
appointed to take charge of the younger fe- 
male members of Spanish and Portuguese 
families.— 3. An old woman who is kept to 
guard a younger; a governess. *1 bribed 
her duenna . ' A rbuth not 

Duet. Duetto (du-et', dq-et'td), n. [It. du- 
etto, from duo, two. ] A musical composi- 
tion for either two voices or two instru- 
ments. 

Duetee.t n. Duty. Chaucer. 

Duff (duf), n. [A prov. form of dough.] 
Saut. a stiff flour pudding boiled in a bog. 
Duffel. Duffle (durfel. dufa), n. [L.G. and 
D. duffel, from Duffel, a Belgian manufac- 
turing town of the province of Antwerp.] 

A kind of coarse woollen cloth liaving a 
thick nap or frieze. 

Good dpiffel gray, and flannel fine, li^ordsworth . 

Duffer (duf^T), n. l. A pedlar; specifically, 
one who sells women's clothes.- 2. A hawker 
of cheap, flashy, and professedly smuggled^ 
articles; ahawker of sham jewelry: adiidder. 

3. A person who only seemingly discharges 
tho functions of his position; a sham; a use- 
less character; a stupid person; a fogey; as, 
your members arc the greatest duffere in 
parliament. 

1 *Dt€lprs* (if 1 may use a slang term which has now 
hf'coiiic classical, and which h.is no exact equivalent 
in Hnglish proper) are generally methodical and old. 
I'osset certainly was a dujffer. Toph Hood. 

Dufoil (diiToil), 11 . [L. duo, two, and folium , 
a leaf.] In her. a two-leaved flower. 
Dufirexilte (dq-fren'it), n. [From the 
French mineralogist Dujrenoy.] A kind of 
iron ore, of a Icek-greeu or blackish*grccn 
colour, which changes to yellow and brown 
on exTOSure. 

Due (dug), n. [From same stem as O. Sw. 
deegga, Dan. dnegge, to suckle; from root 
seen in Skr. duh. to milk, daughter also being 
derived from this root.] Tlie pap or nipple 
of a woman or an anim^. It is now applied 
to that of a human female only in contempt, 
but it was used formerly of a woman's 
breast without reproach. 'From tender 
dug of common nurse. * Spenser. 

But, as I said. 

When it did taste the urortnwood on the nipple 
Of my du/r and felt it bitter, pretty fool. 

To see it tetchy and fall out with the dujs. 

ShaJt. 

Due (dug), pret. A. pp. of dig; as, they dug 
a ditch; a ditch was dug. 


a ditch; a ditch was dug. 

DuffOlUr (dll-gong'), n. [Malayan dilyong.] 
A nerbivorouB mammal, the Jialicore du- 
gong, belonging to the order Rireiiia. It is 
a native of the Indian Seas; poBseBsoB a ta- 
pering body, ending in a crescent-shaped fin . 
and is said sometinics to attain a length of 
20 feet, though generally it is about 7 or 8 
feet in lengtlt Its flesh is tender, and not 
unlike beef. The anatomy of the dugong pre- 


ch. c/mln; dh. Sc. loch; 


J, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng. sing; TH, then; th, fWn; w, leig; wli, trAig; zh, azure. -See KEY. 
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DULL 


8cnt8 the remarkable peculiarity that the 
voiitricles of the heart are dlvi<led from each 



I>ui;on^ {//a/iforf 

other by a deep notch at the apex, fn its I 
osteology it exhibits some points in corro- 
8p<»ii(letice with the Pachyileriiiata. The 
fableil mermaid scorns to have ori};inated 
from the dii^ong or the manatee, these ani- 
mals beiiiK known to support themselves in 
a semi-upri;;]it position in the water. 
Dug-out tduj^out), n. I n the Western States 
of America, the name j^iven t<i a canoe or 
boat hewn or dittf out of a largo log. 

Duke (tlukl, n. [Fr. due, from L. dux, duein, 
a leader, from duco, to lead (whence duet, 
ctniduct, iV-c.); cog, A. Sax. toja, a leader. 
hvretwja, an army -lender, from here, an 
army, and te6n, to pull, to tug itua and tow 
being from same stem); like G. herzog, D. 
herton, a duke. J 1. 1 A chief; a prince; a com- 
mander ; a leader ; as, the dukett of Edom. 

( rcn. xxxvi. 17. ‘ Hannibal duke of Carthage.' 
Sir T. Elyot, 

All were once who were tiuces—c.'i plains or 

le.iders of their people. I rtneh. 

2. In Great Britain, one of the highest order 
of nobility; a title of honour or nobility next 
below that of a prince; as. the Ditke of Bed- j 
ford or of Argyll. A duke's coronet consists 
of a richly chased gold 
circle, having on its up- 
per e»lge eight straw- 
berry leaves; the cap «»f 
crimson velvet, closed 
at the top with a grdd 
tassel, lined with sars- 
iiet, and turned up 
with ermine. - 3. In 
some COUIltrie.S on the Coronet of a Duke. 
Continent, a sovereign 
prince, the ruler of a state ; as, the Duke of 
Brunswick, of Anhalt, of Baden, 

Dukedom (dukMum). n. 1 . The seigniory or 
]>osscs8ions of a duke; the teiTitbry of a 
duke. 

Is not a duktdofn, sir. a gooclly giftf Skak. 

2. The title or quality of a duke. 

Dukellng (duk'ling). n. [Dim. of duke.] A 
petty, mean, insigniflcaiit, or mock duke, 

Urswick. con]m.ind the and these fellows 

'I'o Ditfby, the lieutenant of the Tower. Ford. 

Dukoship (duk'ship), n. 1. The state or 
dignity of a duke.~2. A style of address 
used to a iliikc, on type of lordship. 

Will yoiir dukeship 

Sit down and eat some sugar-plums? Massing^er. 

Dukhobortsl (dqk h6-bort'si), n. pi. A sect 
of Rii.ssian fanatics, remarkable for their 
flue form and vigorous constitution, wliich 
are said to bo due to the fact that they de- 
stroy every delicate child. In 1842 and fol- 
lowing years most of the sect were trans- 
ported to the Caucasus. 

Dulcamara (dul-ka'ma-ra or diil-ka-ma'ra), 
n. [L. dnlcis, sweet, ami a mams, bitter. Lit. 


Rittcr-sweet {Soiattum Duienmara). 

bitter-sweet.] Solanum Dulcamara, a com- 
mon Biitish hedge-plant, otherwise called 




Bitter-Sweet or W<KKiy Nightshade. The niot 
' and twigs have a peculiar bitter sweet taste, 

I and have been used in decoction for the cure 
of diseases in the skin. 
Dttlcamarl 2 l(dul-ka-ma'rin), n. A substance 
obtained from the Solanum Dulcamara or 
bitter-sweet, forming a yellow transparent 
resinous mass, rentlily soluble in alcohol, 
sparingly so in ether, and very slightly solu- 
Ide in water. 

Dulcet (duls), V. t. To make sweet; to render 
I pleasant. Holland. 

Dulcenesst (duls'ncs), n. SwectneB.s. *Too 
much dulceness, goodness, and facility of 
nature. ' Bacon. 

Dulcet (durset), a. [L. duleis, sweet.] 

1. Sweet to the taste; luscious; exquisite. 

' So mild and dulcet as the flesh of young 
pigs.' Lamb. 

She tempers dutett crc.iins. Milton. 

2. Sweet to the oar; melodious; harmohious. 

* Dii/ref symphonies.* Milton, 'painty lays 
anti dulcet melody.* Spenser.— 3. Agreeable 
to the mind. 

Th«*y have . . . styled poesy a dulcet and gentle 
philosophy. B. yomon. 

DuldaJia (dul-si-a^na). n. fL. dulcis, sweet.] 
In music, a sweet- toned organ-stop. 
Duldflcatlon (diirsi-fl-kH"shon), n. [ See 
iXTLCfFY. 1 The act of sw'eetening ; the act 
of freeing from acidity, saliness, or acri- 
mony. I 

DulciflUOUS (dnl-siMu-iis). a. [t. duleis, 
sweet, and fino, to flow. ] Flowing sweetly. 
DulcLfy (diiFsi-fi), v.t. pret. pp. dulcified: 
ppr. duleifging. [Fr. duleificr, from L. dul- 
cis, sweet, and /ado, to make. ] To sw'oetcn ; 
to free from acidity, saltncss, or acrimony; 
to rentier inttre agreeable to the taste. ' What 
effect this process might have towards in- 
tcncrating and dtddfying a substance na- 
turally BO mild and dulcet.* Lanih.— Dul- 
cified spirit, a compound of alimhol with 
mineral acids; as, dulcified spirits of nitre. 
Dulciloquyf (dul-siFo-kwe), n. [L. dulcis, 
sweet, and loquor, to speak.] A soft manner 
of speaking. 

Dulcimer (duTsi-m6r\ n. (It. doldmello, 
from dolce, L. duleis, sweet.] 1. Gne of the 
most ancient musical instruments used in 
almost all parts of the world. The modein 
instrument consists of a shallow trapezium- 
shaped box without a top, across which runs 
a series of wires, tuned by pegs at the sides, 
and played on by being struck by two cork- 
headed hammers. It is in mucli less common 
use in Europe now than it was a century or 
two ago, and is interesting chiefly as being 
Uie prototype of the piano. It is still, how- 
ever, occasionally to lie met with im the 
Continent at rustic rejfdcitigs, and in Eng- 
land in the hands of street musicians. In 



Italian Dulcimer. 


Asia it is especially used by the Arabs and 
Persians, as well as l^y the Chinese and 
Japanese, with, however, great niodiflca- 
tions in structure and arrangements. The 
ancient eastern dulcimer, as represented in 
As-syrian bas-reliefs, sectiis to have differed 
from the ino<1em liistrument in being car- 
ried bc^forc the player by a belt over the 
slioulder, in the strings running from top 
to bottom, as In the violin, and in being 
played by one plectrum, the left hand being 
apiiarently employed either to twang the 
strings or to chock vibration. The Hebrew 
psaltery is supposed to have been a variety 
of the dulcimer. ^ 2. t A variety of ladies* 
iKiniiet. 


Duldte, Duldn (duFslt, diiPsin), n. [L. cfirf- 
cis, sweet.] (ChHuOk.) A substance iden- 
tical in compositiun with maniiite, but 
ditforing from it in its properties and its 
dcrivativoB, obtained by Laurent from an 
! unknown sugary substance from Madagns- 
! car. Ithasaspeeifle gravity of 1 *46, aslightly 
sweet taste, no odour, and no rotatory effect 
upon light. Dulcite is soluble in water and 
I combines with metallic oxides. Called also 
Didcose. 

Duldtttdet (dnPsi-tud), n. [L. dulcitudo, 
sweetness, from dulcis.] Sweetness. 
Dulcoratet (dnPko-rat), v.t. |L. dvlcoro, 

• dulcoratum, from dulcor, sweetness, from 
dulcis, sweet.] To sweeten; to make less ac- 
riinouiouB. 

Dulooratlont (dul-kd-nVshon), n. The act 
of sweetening. 

Dulcose (duPkds), n. See Dulcite. 

Dulei n. See Dool. 

Duledge (du'loj), n. In meek, a peg of wood 
which Joins the end of the six felloes that 
form the round of the wheel of a gun car- 
riage. 

Dule-tree (driPti*e). n. [Dide, sorrow, and 
tree. ] The mourning- tree (see extract); simi- 
lar to the dun devrshvil (the knoll of the 
tearful eye) of the Highlands, where the clan 
usually assembled to bewail any misfortune 
that liefell the community. [»Scotch.J 
The 1* arl of Cassilis fell at I* lodden with many nf 
his fiillowers atul there is still to be seen, in front of 
the ca.stle..'i very large pl.ine-tree, underneath whose 
melancholy boughs his sorrowing people are said to 
havespeiit several weeks in laineiitatioiis of their own 
and their country’scalainity; for which reason it be.trs 
the appellation of the dule-tree. I. and of Burns. 

Dulla (dfl1i-a), n. [Gr. dindeia, service, from 
doulos, a slave. ] An inferior kind of worship 
or adoration, as that paid to saints and 
angels in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Papists invent a ilisHnctioii of many kinds and de- 
grees of worship, .'ind very accurately assign to each 
object of worship its proper amount of reverence. 
The lowest degree is the dulta, which is given to 
saints and angels. Hyperdulia is rcscrvcci for the 
lllessed Viruia alone; anti latria is given to thr 
Lord himself, and to each person in the ever blessed 
and gk>rif>us Trinity, linages of either of these re- 
cteive a relative worship of the same onier. An image 
of a saint or angel, relatwe dulmt an image of the 
Blessed Virgin, relative kvperdulia; an unage of 
either person of the RlessccT Trinity, relative latria. 

Hook. 

Dull ( dul ), a. [ A. Sax dol, dieol, erring, 
dull, from dwelan, to be torpid or dull; akm 
Goth. dvaU, foolish; I cel. dul, foolishness; 
D. did, G. toll, L. G. dull, mad.] L Stupid; 
doltisli; blockish; slow of understanding; 
as, a lad of dull genius. - 2. Heav^; sluggisli; 
witliout life or spirit; as, a surfeit loaves a 
man very dull. 

Somewhat duller than at first. 

Nor wholly cuinfortable, 

I sit (my eiripiy glass reversed) 

And thrumming on the table. Tennyson. 

.T Slow of motion; sluggish; as, adnll stream. 

4. Wanting sensibility or keenness in some 
of the senses; not quick; as, dull of hearing; 
dull of seeing. 

You never would hear it ; your cars arc so dull. 

Tennyson. 

5. Sleepy; drowsy.— 6. Sad; melancholy; de- 
pressing; dismal. 

I'ly. Ay> profane fogs, far hence fly aw,^y; 

Taint not the pure streams of the springing day 
With your dull influence. LrasHaw. 

7. Gross; inanimate; insensible. 'Looks on 
the dull earth with disturbed mind.’ Shak. 

8. Not pleasing or delightful; not exhila- 
rating; cheerless. 

I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But 1 loved the great sea more and more, 

. fl ir. Procter. 

0. Not bright or clear; clouded: tarnished; 
as, the mirror Is dull.— 10. Not blight; not 
briskly bunting; not vivid; dim; obscure; 
as, a dull Are; a dull light. - 11. Blunt; ob- 
tuse; having a thick edge. 

The murderous knife was dull and blunt. Shak. 

12. Cloudy; overcast; not clear; not enliven- 
ing; as, duU weather. 


With bonnet trimmed and flounced withal. 

Which they a dulcimer do call. H arfen. 

Duldn, n. See Dulcite. 

DuldneBS t (dii Vsl-nes), n. [L dulcis, sweet. ] 
Softness; easiness of temper. * I 

Duldniat (diiFsfn-ist), n. A follower of 
Dulcinus, a layman of Lombardy, in the | 
fourteentli century, who preached the reign ! 
of the Holy Ghost, afllrmfng that the Father < 
liail reigned till Clirift's incarnation, and 
that the Son's reign terminated in 1800. He 
was followed by a great many people to the 
Alps, where he and his wife were taken and 
burned by order of Clement IV. 


The dull morn a sullen aspect wears. Crabbe. 

Dull (dul), V.t. 1. To make dull; to stupefy; 
to blunt; to render less acute; to damp; to 
cloy; to pall; to render lifeless; to make 
less eager. 

Those (drugH) she has 

Will stupefy and dull the sense awhile. Shak. 


2. To make sad or melancholy. 

The nobles and the people are all dulled 
With this usurping king. Beau. ^ pt. 


8. To make insensible or slow to perceive: 
as, to dull the ears; to dull the wits. --4. To 
make heavy or slow of motion; as, to dull 
Industry. — 6. To render dim; to sully; to 


Fate, fkr, fat, fgll; m6, met, ]i6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tilbe, tub, bull; oA, pound; il, 8c. abiene; y. Sc. fey. 
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tarnish or cloud; as, the breath dulls a 
mirror. 

Slie deem’d no mist of earth could duil 
Those tpirit-thri!lin|f eyes so keen and beautiful. 

TfHftysiftt. 

Dull (dul), v.i, 1. To become dull or blunt; 
to become stupid. 

Kljfht nought am 1 throueh your doctrine, 

1 autl under your discipline, Cham er, 

2. To become calm; to moderate; as, tlte 
wlinl dulled, or dulled down, about twelve 
o’clock. 

Dullard (dur^rd), a. Doltish; stupid. '.My 
dullard hmd.* lip. Hall. 

Dullard (duT^rd), n. A stupid person; a 
dolt; a blockhead; a dunce. 

DuUardlsm (durerd-izm), n. Stupidity; 
doltfshiicss. [Rare.] 

Dull-bralned (dul'i)rriiid), a. stupid. 

The petty rebel, dnll brahted Iluckin^'hain. Shak. 

Dull-browed (durbroud), a. Havin^j; a 
ffloomy brow or look. * Dull-browed sor- 
I'ow. * Quarles. 

Dull-disposed (fliilMis-pdzd), a. Inclined 
to sadness; iiiclancbnly. 

Duller (diir^r), n. lie who or that which 
makes dull. 


Your ur.^ce must fly phleliotomy, fresh p<»rk, con- 
j^er, anti cKirified whey; they .'uc all tiaurrs of the 
vit.il spirits. /*■/, 

Dull-eyed (duHd), a. With eyes dull in ex- 
]>rcss1on. 

I'll not be made a soft and dull -eyed fool. Shak. 

Dull-head (dnl'lied), n. A person of dull 
undcrstaiidiii};: a dolt; a blockhead. 
Dullish (durish), a. Somewhat dull; some- 
wliat stupid; Uresonic. * A series of duff isA 
versos. ’ Prof. Wilson. 

Dully (durii), ado. Stupidly; slowly; slu^- 
* ^rlshTy; without life or spirit. 

Dulness, Dullnes8(durnes). n. l. stupidity; 
sliiwiicss of comprehension ; weakness of 
intellect; indoeility; as, the duhiess of a 
s indent. 

Nnr is the dtdngsx nf the scholar to extinguish, hut 
rather lo inflame, the charity of the teacher. South. 

2. Heaviness; drowsiness; inclination to 
sleep. 

Thou art inclined to sleep. Tis a jjood di4ltufs.t. 
And ifivc it way. Shak. 

M lIcaviiiesB; disinclination, to motion. -- 
4. Sluggish ness; slowness; want of eagerness. 
r» Dimness; want of elearness or lustre. - 
(i. Dliiiitness; want of edge. -7. Want of 
brightness or vividness; as, dulness of colour. 
Dulocracyf (dudok'rn-si), n. IGr. doulos, a 
hbive, and k rated, to be strong, to rule.J 
Pi'cdomiimnee of slaves. 

Dulse (dills), H. [Gaol. duilUasg, Ir. duileasg, 
dulse. 1 A kind of sca>weed belonging to the 
sub-order Ceramiaceic, the Rhodomenia pal- 
mata, used in some parts of .Scotland as an 
edible. It has a reddish-brown, or purple, 
leathery, vclulcss frond, several iiiche.«i long, 
ami is found at low water adhering to the 
rocks. It is an important plant to the loe- 
liindors, and is stored by them in casks to 
be eaten with fish. In Kamtchatka a fer- 
mented liquor Is made from it. I n the south 
of England the name is given to the Iridcea 
ednlis, also one of the Ccramiaceie. 

Duly (dOTi), arfp. [From due.] 1. Properly; 
fitly; in a suitable or becoming manner; ns, 
let the sublect be efufi/ considered. -2. Regu- 
larly; at the proper time. 

Seldom at church, 'twas such a busy life; 

But du/y sent his fainlty and wife. Po/e. 

Dum (dum), n. The name ^ven In Corn- 
wall to a wooden frame, like a wlndow- 
frniiio, sot in a weak place in an adit of a 
iiilue. 

Durnal (dGii/a1), a. [L. dumvs, a bush.] 
Pertaining to briers: bushy. 

Dumb (dtiin), a. [A. Aax. dumb, a word com- 
mon to the other Tout, languages, as Goth. 
dumbs, Dan. dum, G. dumm, dumb, stupid. 
The connections of the root appear to be 
widely spread, such words as dim, dump, 
O. dump/, hollow, dull, as in sound, being 
all probably allied. Perhaps a nasal i/ed 
fonn-Goth. daubs, deaf.J 1. Mute; silent; 
not speaking. 

1 was dumb with silence: I held iny peace. 

Ps. xxxix. 9. 

Heaven’s never deaf but when our heart is dumb. 

QuarUf. 

2. Destitute of the power of speech; unable 
to utter articulate sounds; as, the dumb 
bnites. — 8. Mute; not accompanied with 
speech; as, a d'unnb show; dumb signs. 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, ex* 
pressing 

(Although they want the use of tongue) a kind 
Of excellent aumk discourse. Shak. 



Dumb-bells. 


4. Deflcient in clearness or brightness, as a 
colour. (Rare.] 

Her stern was painted of a dumb white or dun 
colour. 

--To strike dumb, to confound; to astonish; 
to render silent by astonishment. 

Dumb (dum), v.t. To silence; to overpower 
Olio sound by another; to I'cnder unheard. 

A termagant !<teed. 

Who neigh'd so hiuh, that what 1 would have spoke. 
Was beastly dumad by him. SAak. 

Dum-barge (dum'bkrj), n. A barge without 
sails or oars. 

Dumb-bella (dum^bclz). 
n. pi. Weights swung 
in the hands for deve- 
loping the chest, the 
muscles of the arms. See. 

Dumb-bidding (dum'- 
liid-ing), 91. A form of 
bidding at auctions, 
where the exposer puts 
a reserved bid under a 
candlestick, or other co- 
vering, and no bid is received which does 
not come up to that. 

Dumb-Cake (dum'kak). n. A c«ake made in 
silence on 8t. Mai*k*s Eve. witli numerous 
ceremonies, hv maids, to discover their 
future husbands. 

Dumb-cane (dura'kAn), 91. A plant, the 
Dieffenbachia seguina nf the West Indies, 
so called from its acridity causing swelling 
of the tongue when chewed, and destroying 
the power of speech. 

Dumb - Ohalder (dum ' chfil-der), n. Maut. 

see ClHALDER. 

Dumb-craft (dnm'kraft), n. An instrument 
somewhat similar to the screw-jack, having 
wheels and pinions which protrude a rani, 
the point of which ram communicates the 
power. 

Dumb-dlscourslve (dum^dis-kors-iv), a. 
Speaking without words; silently pleading. 

Bill I can tell tli.'it in cacti grace of these 
There lurk% a still ami dufub-dtscoursne devil. 
That tempts most cunningly. Shak. 

Dumbfound, v.t. See Dumfounp. 
Dumbledor (dum^l-dor), n. [Dinnble, imi- 
tative of the sound, and dor. ] 1. Tlie humble 
or bumble bee. -■ 2. The brown cockchafer. 
Dumbly (dumli), adv. Mutely; silently; 
witliout words or speech. 

Cross her h.'inds humbly. 

As if praying dumbly. 

Over her breast. Hood. 

Dumbness (dum'nes), 91. l. iMiitene-is; si- 
lence; abstention from speech. — 2. Incapa 
city to speak; inability to articulate sounds. 
The most general ami frequently the solo*| 
cause of dumbness is the want of the sense 
of hearing (see T)F.afn£.ss); language being 
originally' acquired by imitating articulate 
sounds. 

Dumb-sbow (diini'shO). n. 1. A part of a 
dramatic represeTitiition shown pantomiini- 
cally, chiefly for the sake of exhibiting more 
of the story than could be otherwise in- 
cluded; but sometimes merely emblemati- 
cal. Dumb'Shows were very common in the 
earlier English dramas. 2. Gesture without 
wonls; pantomime; as, to tell a story in 
dumb-shmo. 

Dumb-waiter (dum'wat-^r), 91. A frame- 
work with shelves, placed between a kitchen 
and dining-room for conveying food. Ac. 
When the kitchen is in the basement story 
the dumb-waiter is made to rise and fall by 
means of ttulleys and weights. Also, a side 
table in a dining-room, with tops capable 
of lieitig elevated and depressed, so as to 
form two or more shelves or trays at plea- 
sure, on which dessert, Slq., is placed until 
reiiuired. 

Dumetose (dfi'me-tds), a. [L. dumetum, a 
bush, from dumus, bramble.] In bot. bush- 
like. 

Dumfound, Dumbfound (dum-foumr). v.t 
To strike dumb; to confuse. [Coiloq.J 


dumb-waiter. —4. A locomotive, fiimished 
with condensing engines, an 1 hence witlimit 
the noise of escaping steam.— fl. The name 
given by firemen to the jets from the mains, 
or chief water-pipes.— 6. A hatter's pi*essii)g 
iron.— 7. A person on the stage who appears 
before the lights, but has nothing to say. - 
8. A general name for a class of objects 
which are not what their appearance indi- 
cates, but do service for real ones; ns, 
(a) empty drawers or bottles in a dniggist's 
shop, or sliutn packages, Sec., in other sliops, 
generally made up so as to have the Appear- 
ance of containing goods; (2i) a lay-flguro in 
clothiers', drapers’, and perruqmers’ shops 
or windows, on which clothing, styles of 
dressing hair. Sec., arc exhibited.— Double 
dummy, a game at whist with only two 
players, each having a hand ox;[)oscd. [In 
all its senses the word is colloquial. ] 
Dummy (dum'ini), a. 1. Silent; mute. 
Clarke. -2. Sham; fictitious; feigned; os, 'a 
dummy watch.' Mayhew. 

Dumous, Dumose (ilfnn'iis, dum'Os), a. [L. 
diimosus, bushy, froni dumus, a bush. ] 1. In 
bot having a compact bushy form. - 
2. Abounding with bushes and briers. 

Dump (dump), 91. [From the rout of dumb 
(which see). It is allied to damp, G. damp/, 
steam, vapour. Comp, dumps, inelanchoJy, 
with vapours, in the sense of nervoiisncs.H or 
depressiim.] 1. A dull gloomy state of the 
mhul; sadness; melancholy; sorrow; heavi- 
nc‘8s of heart. 

Manth slowly on in solemn dump. Hudibrax. 

In this sense generally used in the pliirnl, 
and now only when a ludicrous sen e is in- 
tended. 


Why, how now, dutiKlUcr Katharine f 

dU7UpS. 


In your 
Shak. 


Words which would choke a Dutchman or a Jew, 
Duw/outtd Old Nick, and which from me or you 
Could not be forced by ipecacuanha. 

Drop from his oratorio lips like niantu’i. Southey. 

Dumfounder (dum-found'C^r), v.t 1 . To 
confuse; to stupefy; to stun.— 2. To strike 
dumb: to confound; to ruin. Swift 

Dummador (dum'ma-dor), n. Same as 
Dumbledor. 

Dummersrf (dum'm4r-dr), n. One who 
feigns dumbness. Burton. 

Dummy (dum'mi), n. 1. One who Is dumb. 
2. The fourth or exposed hand when three 
persons play at whist; also, a game at whist 
when there are only three playing.— 3. A 


A ludicrous, coarse, or viil^.ir use of a word brings 
it into flisusc in elegant discourse. In the gre.it 
baliuil of Chevy-Ch.isc a noble w.'ir/ior, whose; legs 
.'ire hewn off, is described being *iii dolcnil 
dumps* Holland's translation of I,ivy represents 
the Romans as being * in the after the battle 

of Cannar. It was in elegant use then. Trench. 

2 Absence of mind; reverie.- 8. t A mebiii- 
choly tunc or air; a slow dance tune. 

To their instruments 

Tun e .*1 deploring du mp. Sha k. 

4 t Any tune. ‘Play me some mciTy dump.* 
Shak. 

Dump (dump), n. [Comp. diDupt/.] Acliimsy 
leaden counter iisctl by boys at chuck-far- 
thing. 

Dump (dump), r. f. [Onornatopootic.] 1. To 
knoiik heavily. [Provincial.] -2. To throw 
down suddenly so ns to caii.^c a dtinip or 
thud ; hence, to unload from a cart by tilt- 
ing it up. [UnittMl States.] 

Dumpage (diim'pHj), n. 1 . The privilege of 
dumping loads from carts on a particiilnr 
spot — 2. The fee paid for such privilege. 
[American In both senses.] 

Dumping-car (dum'ping-khr), n. A car 
the body of which can be turned partly over 
to be emptied. [Cnited States.] 
Dumping-ground (liiini'ping-groiiiul). n. 
A piece of ground where earth, Ac. , is al- 
lowed to be deposited from carts. [United 
States.] 

Dumpish (dumpish), a. Dull; stupid; sad; 
iiiclanclioly; depressed in spirits. 

The life which I live at this nge is not a dc.'ul. 
dumpish, and sour life ; but che.trful, lively, and 
pk'iisant. Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Dumpishly (dump'ish-li), adv. In a moping 
manner. 

Dumpishness (dump'ish-nes), n; A state 
of litnng dull, heavy, and moping. 
Dumpling (dumi)'ling), n. [Connected with 
dump, acTiimsy leaden counter, muXdtimpy. ] 
A kind of pudding or mass of b<.>i]ed paste, 
with or witnoiit fruit in it. Thus, there are 
suet, yeast, apple, currant, Norfolk, and se- 
veral other dumplings. 

Dumpy (dumpM), a. [See Dumpling.] 

1 . Short and thick. 

Her stature Mil— I hate a dumpy woman. Byron. 

2. Dumpish; sad; sulky. [Rare.] 
Dumpy-level (dum'pl-le-vel), n. A spirit- 

level having a short telescope witli a large 
aperture, and a compass, used for surveying 
purposes. The telescope Is of siitflcieiit 
power to enable the surveyer to read llio 
graduations on the staff without tlie aid of 
an assistant. 

Dumus (dfi'mus), n. [L] In hot a low, 
much-branched shrub. 

Dun (dun), a. [A. Sax. dfuim, whence efun Ui 11 , 
to obscure, duueor (G. dunket), dark, (^)g. 
W. dwn, Gael, donn, dun. (?t>mp. Gael. 
duin, Manx docn, to shut up.] 1. Of a tlark 


ch. cAaln; Gh, Sc. loeA; g, go; L^ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; Tii, fAen; th, fAin; w, teig; wh, teAig; zh, amre.— See Key. 
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colour; of a colour partiikiru^ of a brown | 
and black; of a dull brown colour; swartby. 

2. Dark; gloomy. 

In the dun air sublime. Aft/fon. 

Dun (dun), v.L To cure, as fish, in a manner 
to give them a dun colour. Msh for dunning 
are caught early in spring and often in 
February. At the Isles of Shoals off Forts- 
nitnith in New Hampshire the c«)d ai-e taken 
in dee]> water, split, and slack-salted; then 
laid in a pile for two or three months In a 
dark store, covereil, for the greatest part of , 
the time, with salt hay or ccl-grass, and ' 
pressed with some weight. In April or May 
they are opened and piled again as close as ' 
possible in the same dark store till July or j 
August, when they are fit for use. [United I 
States. ] 

Dun (du!i), v.L pret. A pp. dunned; ppr. 
dunning. [A. Sax. dyne, noise, din, dynian, 
to clamour, to din. See Din.] 1. To clani- 
c»ur for payment of a debt from; to urge for 
pa . ment ; to demand a debt in a pressing 
manner from; to urgc.for payment with im- 
portunity; to call on for or ask hir payment 
repeatedly. — 2. To urge importunately, in 
a general sense. 

Dun (dun), n. 1. An importunate creditor 
who urges for payment. 

It grieves my heart to be pulled by the sleeve by 
some rascally uun, * Sir, remettiber itiy bill.* 

Arhuthuot. 

2. An urgent request or demand of payment 
in WTitiiig; as, he sent his debtor a dun. 

Dun (dun), n. [This wonl appears both in 
Teutonic and Celtic tongues. (See Down, 
a sandddll.) Whether it is native to both 
classes of tongues, or whether the one has 
borrowed from the other, has been made 
subject of (luestioii.] A hill; a mound; a 
fort. This word enters into the eompobiiion 
of many place-names (frequently under the 
modified forms dum, don)\ as, Duninoro, 
Dunedin. Dundee, Dunbar, Dnnkebi, Dnn- 
ottar, Dumfries. Dumbarton, Donegal, Ac. 
Dunbird (dun'beni), n. The pochard {Fuli- 
yula ferina), a common Scottish member of 
the auck tribe. 

Dunce (duns), n. [From Duns Seohis, *the 
Sul>tle Doctor,* the leailerof the Schoolmen 
of the fourteenth century, opposed to the 
revival of classical learning. His followers 
w'cro called Dunsmen, Duncednen, and 
ultimately simply Du uses. Dunces, 'llic word 
is said to have been first introduced by the 
Tlioniists or follow'crs of Thomas Aquinas, 
in contempt of their opponents the Scot- 
i.*«ts.l An ignoramus; a dullard; a dolt; a 
thick-skull 

How much a dunce that ha^ bern sent to roam, 
H&ceU a du$ue that h.is been kept at home. 

Cowprr. 

Duncedom oiuns'dum), n. The realm or 
tlomain of dunces. Carlyle, 

Duncery (duns'e-ri). n. Dulriess; stupidity. 
‘With the occasional duncery of some un- 
toward tyro serving for a refreshing inter- 
lude.' Lamb. 

Duneb. See DUNSH. 

Dunciad (duns'l-ad), n. A famous satirical 
poem by Fope in ridicule of Colley Cibber, 
'I'beobald, and other poetasters of the 
pcriotl 

Duncical (dun'si-kal), a. Like a dunce. 
haulier 

Duncifyi (duns'ldi), r.f. To make stupid in 
intellect. 

Dundsb (diins'ish), n. Like a dunce; sottish. 
Dundshness (dunsMsh-nes), n. The char- 
acter or quality of a dunce; folly. 

Dun-cow (duii'koii), n. The name given on 
the coast of Devonshire to the species of 
ray itaia fuUunica. 

Dunder (dun'dfir), n. Lees; dregs: a word 
used in the West Indies. 

The use of dunder in the ni.'iking of rum answers 
the purpose of yeast in the fermentation of fluti*’. 

/idioa rdx. 

Dunderbetul, Dunderpate (dun'der-hed, 
dun ' dcr-pat), n. [Supposed to bo from dun- 
dcr, equivalent to thunder^ and pate, liead, 
on the analogy of tho Oerrnun, in which 
tongue the prefix donner intensifies the bad 
sense of a word. Comp. Sc. donnert.] A 
dunce; a duU-bcad. ‘Numskulls, doddy- 
pf)1es, and dutuierheads.* Sterne. 
Dunderbeaded (dniFd^r-hed-ed), a. Like 
a fitinderhead. 

Dun-diver (dunMlv-i^r), n. The goosander, 
a species of duck, Mergus merganser or 
Jl/. castor. 

Dune (dun), n. l. A hill; specifically, alow 
hill of sand accumulated on the sea-coast. 

Three great rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the 
Scheldt, had deposited their slime for ages among 


the dunes or sand-banks heaved up by the ocean 
around their mouths. Aiotiey. 

See Down, Dun.— 2. The name given in 
several parts of Scotland to an ancient fort 
with a hemispherical or conical roof. 
Dun-llsb (dun'fish), n. Codfish cured in a 
particular manner. 

Dung (dung), n. [A. Sax. dung or dineg, ex- 
crement.] The excrement of animals. 
Dung (dung), v.t 1. To manure with dung. 
2. In calico printing, to immerse in a bath 
of cow-dung and worm water in oi*dcr to fix 
tho mordant. 

Dung (dung), v. i. To void excrement. 
Dungsme (dun-ga-re'), n. [Anglo-Indian, 
b »w, common, vulgar. ] A coarae unbleached 
Indian calico, generally blue, worn by 
sailors. 

Dungeon (dun'jon), n. [Fr. dmigeon, donjon. 
Sce/DoNJoN. 1 1. The innermost and strong- 
est tower of a castle; the donjon. 2. A close 
X>i‘ison; or a deep, dark place of confine- 
ment. 

They brought him (Joseph) hastily out of the dupi- 
£^eon, Gen. xh. 14. 

The King of Heaven hath doom’d 
This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat. 

Atdton. 

Dungeon (dun'Jon), v.t. To confine in a 
diuigeon. * Dungeoned up in the darkness 
of our ignorance. ' JIp. Hall. 

Dung-fork (dung'fiirk), n. A fork used to 
throw dung from a stable or into a cart, or 
to spread it over land. 

Dun ghill (duii^hil), n. 1. A heap of diiiig. 
2. A mean or vile abode.— 3. Any mean situ- 
ation or condition. 

He . . . liftttth up the beggar from the dunphill. 

I .Sam. ii. 8. 

4. t A term of reproach for a man meanly 
born. 

(Jut. dunghilH dar*st thou brave a nobleman. 

Shak. 

Dungbill (dung^iil), a. Sprung from the 
dunghill; mean; low; base; vile. 

Unfit are dun^ht/i knights to serve the town with 
spear in held. liooj^e. 

Dungiyab (dun-ge'ya), n. A coasting ves- 
sed met with in the Fersian Gulf, oh the 
coasts of Arabia, and t$s|)ccial1y in tbc Gulf 
of Cutch. The dutigiyabs sail by the mon- 
soon. and an’ivc often In largo companies 
at Muscat, celebrating tbclr safe arrival 
with salvos of artillery, muMlc, and flags. 
They have generally one mast, frequently 
longer than the vessel; are otherwise rigged 
like the baggala, and are difilcult to navi- 
gate. Tliev are alleged to Ije the oldest kind 
of vessels in the Indian seas, dating os fur 
Imck 08 the expedition of Alexander. 
Dungmeer (dung'mer), n. A pit where 
dung, weeds, Ac., are mixed to lie and rot 
together. 

Dungy (dung^i), a. Full of dung; filthy; 
vile. 

There’s not a CTain of it(honcsty), the face to sweeten 
(Jf the whole dungy earth. Shak. 

Dung-yard (duug^yard), n. A yard or in- 
cliKsiire where dung is collected. 
Dunlwaasal (dqn-i- was'sal), n. [Gael duM 
nasal, from duine, a man, and uairaf, gen tie.] 
A gentleman; especially, a gentleman of se- 
condary rank among the Highlanders; a 
cadet of a family of rank. Sir W. Scott. 
Dunker (dung'kdrl n. A member of a sect 
of Baptists originating in Fhiladelphia 
Written also Tunkcr (which see). 

Dunlin ( dun'lin ), n. [ Ferhaps from dune 
with dim. terniinatiou -ling; or from dun, 



Dunlin {Triuga variabilis) 


adj. 1 A bird {Tringa variaibilis), a species 
of sandpiper, occurring in vast flocks along 
our sandy shores. It is aliout 8 Inches In 
length from the point of the bfll to the ex- 
tremity of the tall, and its plumage under- 
goes marked variations In summer and win- 
ter, the Imck nassing from black with reddish 
edges to each feather, to an ashen gray, and 
the breast from mottled black to pure white. 
Galled also Stint, Purre, Ox-Hra, Ac. 


Dunlop (duii-lopO, n. [A parish In Ayi'shire 
and Renfrewshire.] A rich, white kind of 
cheese made in Scotland out of unskimmed 
milk. 

Dunnage (dun'&J ), n. [ For doxenage, from 
down; or from dun, a hillock. ] Faggots, 
boughs, or loose wood laid on the bottom of 
a ship to raise heavy goods above the bottom 
to prevent injury from water; also loose 
articles of lading wedged between i)arts of 
the cargo to hold them steady and prevent 
injury from friction. 

Dunner (dun'^r), n. One who duns: one em- 
ployed 111 soliciting the payment of debts. 
Duimiewaasal, n. Sec Duniwassal. 
Dunnlness (duii'i-iios), n. Deafness. [Bare.] 
Sec Dun NY. 

Dunnish (diin'isli), a. Inclined to a dun 
colour; somewhat dun. 

Dunnock(dun'ok). /i. [From dun, a.] The com- 
mon hedge-sparrow (Accentor modularis). 
Dunny ((Tinri), a. Deaf ; dull of apprelieii- 
sion. [Local] 

My old ditiiit?, Joan, is soiiictliing dunny, and will 
scarce know Imw tu manage. .^ir .St off. 

Dunsetf (dun'set). n. A small hill; a person 
dwelling in a hilly place. 

Dunsh, Dunch (dunsh), r.t. or i. To push or 
jog, as with the elbow. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Dunt (duiit), n. [ A form of dint. ] A stroke ; 
a blow. [Old and provincial Knglish and 
Scotch. ] 

1 hac a guid braid sword. 

I'll tak dun/s fr.te nuebody. Burns. 

Dunt (dunt), e. t. To strike; to give a blow to. 
[Scotch.] 

Ihmt (dunt), v.i. To beat; to palpitate, as 
the heart. [Scotch.] 

While my heart with life-blood dunted 

I'tl bear't in mind. Bur»ts 

Dunt (dunt), n. A provincial name for a 
staggering affection, imrticiilarly observed 
in yearling lambs. 

Duo (du‘6), n. [L., two.] A song for two 
voices; a composition for two instruments 
or for two performers on one instrument, ns 
the organ, X)iano, Ac. 

Duodecahedral, Duodecahedron (du-fi- 
! de'ka-he'‘dral, du-f)-de'ka-he"dron). See 
f D()T>KrAHEI>RAL, I)OI>X:CAHKMION. 

I DuodOCCnnlal (du-cVde-sen'ni-al), a. (‘ 011 - 
I sisting of twelve years. Ash. 

I Duodecimal (du-cj-de'si-nml), a. Froceed- 
j ing in computation by twelves; ns, duodcci- 
! vial miiltixdieution. 

I Duodecimal (dfi-o-de'si-mnl), n. One of 
a system of numbers Die scale of which is 
I twelve. 2. pi. A term nxiplied to an arith- 
metical inetliod of ascertaining the number 
of stiuare feet and siiuare inches in a rec- 
tangular area (»r sui'face, whose sides are 
^ven in feet and inches. It is used by ar- 
tificers. Called also Duodecimal or Cross 
Multiplicatifni. 

DUOdedmild (dfi o-de'slm-fld), a. [L. dt/o- 
derim, twelve, and findu, to cleave. ] Divided 
into twelve parts. 

I Duodecimo (du-ci-de'si-m A), u. [fj. duodccim, 
twelve.) Having or consisting of twelve 
leaves to a sheet; as, a book of duodecimo 
form or size. 

Duodecimo (du-C-de'si-mA), n. 1. A book 
In which a sheet is folded into twelve leaves. 
2. Tho size of a book consisting of sheets so 
folded: usually indicated thus: l$mo or IT. 
Duodecuple Oluo-de'kfi-pl), a. [L. duo, 
two, and deciiplm, tuiifola.] Consisting of 
twelves. 

Duodenal (dfi-fi-d6‘nal}, a. Connected wltli 
or relating to tho duodenum; .ts, * duodenal 
dysxjepsia.' Copland. 

Duodenary (du-c-den'a-ri), a. Relating to 
the number twelve; twelvefold; increasing 
by ivioViOtk. ’ ’ Duodenary arithmetic, that 
system in which tho local value of the flgures 
increases in a twelvefold proportion from 
right to left, instead of the tenfold propor- 
tion in the common ordinary arithmetic.— 
Duodenary scale or duodecimal scale of 
notation, that in which the local value of 
Hho digits increases in a twelvefold propor- 
tion from right to left. 

Duodenum (dfi-fi-dC'uum), n. [From L. 
duodeni, twelve cacti, so called because its 
length is abemt twelve Angers’ breadth.] 
The first portion of tho small intestines; tho 
twelve-inch intestine. 

imollte]^ (dfi-O-li'tAr-al), a. tL. duo, and 
litera, a letter.] Consisting of two letters 
only; blHteral. 

Dupt (dupX v.t. [For do up.] To open. 

Then up he rose and donned his clothes, 

And dumped the chamber door. Shak. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mfi, met, Mr; pine, pin; nfite, not. xnbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ti, Sc. abune; y. Sc. ley. 
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Dupable (dai/a-bl), a. 
Beo). 


Dupeable (which 


Du]^ (dnp), n. [Fr. dupe, the name some- 
times given to the huppe, the hoopoe, and 
hence, from the bird being regarded as 
stupid, a slang term applied to a stupid 


person or one easily cheated. Comp, piueon, 1 
A person who is deceived, or one easily led 
astray by his credulity. 

First slave to words, then vassal to a name, 

Then du/e to party; child and man the same. Popr. 

Dupe (dfip), v.t pret. A pp. duped; ppr. 
duping, [ Fr. duper, from dupe. See above.] 
To deceive; to trick; to misllead by impos- 
ing on one’s credulity; as, to be duped by 
flattery. 

Ne'er have 1 duped him with base counterfeits. 

Coferidije. 

Ti-tl), n. Capability 
be duped; facility 

But this poor N.^ipr>Ieoii mistook; he believed too 
much in the dupeabtlity of men. Carlyle, 

Dupeable (d\ip'a-bl), a. That can l)e duped. 

I'fir), n. One who dupes; a cheat; 


Duper (dfip'f: 
a swindler. 


The r.ace-^round had its customary complement of 
knaves andtools'^'thc dupefs and the duped. 

Lord Lytton. 

Dupery (d&p'C-ri), n. The art or practice of 
duping. 

it is no light evil in any cfitniniiiiity that one p.nrt 
of it arc trained by p.irty to trirk and deception, 
while another are drawn into unreflecting dupery. 

Hrou^ham. 

Duplon (dfi'pi-on). n. [Ifr. doupion, It. 
pione, from doppio, double; L. duplue.] A 
double Cocoon, formed by two or mure silk- 
wnvma. 

Duple fdh'pl), a. [L. duplus, double. 8co 
, Double.] Double.— rafio is that i»f 
2 to 1, 8 to 4, Ac. ' Sulj-duple ratio is the 
reveme, or as 1 to 2, 4 to 8, Ac. 

Duple (diVpl), v.t. To double. [Rare.] 
Duplet (dilp'let), n. Doublet. 

TJiat Is to throw three dice till duplets and a 
ch.'&nce be thrown, and the highest duplet wins. 

Dryden. 

Duplex (du'picks), a. [L.] Double: twofold. 
Duplex querela (eecleg.), a double-quarrel 
(which see ). — Duplex eaenpeuient of a watch. 
See Escapement.— Zaf Ac. See Lathe. 
Duplicate (du'pli-kat), a. (L. duplicatus, 
from dvplico, to double, from dnpfcx, double, 
twofold duo, two, and idico, to fold. Sco 
I>OUBLfi. J Double: twofold. --Duplicate pro- 
portion or ratio, the proportion or ratio of 
sciuarea; thus, In geometrical proportion, 
the first term to the third is said to be in a 
duplicate ratio of the first to the second, or 
as its 8(|iiare is to the sfiuare of the second, 
Thus in 2, 4, 8, 10, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a 
duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or as the square 
of 2 is to the Bcmare of 4: also the dupucato 
ratio of n to b IS the ratio of aa to bb or of 


a® to b*. 

Duplicate (da^pll-kat), n. 


1. Another oorre- 


snondlng to the first: or a second thing of 
the same kind, but not necessarily alike; as, 
the duplicate of a natural history specimen. 
*I have reserved duplicates.’ Woodward. 

2. A copy; a tmnscript; thus a second letter 
or bill of exchange exactly like the first Is 
called a duplicate. 

Duplicates of dispatches and of important letters are 
frequently sent by another conveyance, as a precau- 
tion against the risk of their miscarriage. The copy 
which first reaches its destination U treated as an 
origin.al. H^harton, 

3. A pawnbroker’s ticket.— 4. In law, (a) 
second letters patent granted by the lord- 
chancellor, in the same terms as tlie first 
when the latter were void, (b) A document 
which is the same as another in all essential 
particulars, and differing from a mere copy 
in having all the validity of the original. 

In the case of mutual contracts, such as leases, 
contracts of marriage, copartnership, and the like. 
duplicates of the deed are frequently prepared, each 
of which Is signed by all the contracting parties; and, 
where this is done, the parties are bound if one of the 
duplicates nre regularly executed, although the others 
should be defective in the necessary solemnities. Bell, 

, A pp. dupli- 
duplieo, to 
. . Todouble; to 
fold.— 2. In physiol, to divide into two by 
natural growth or spontaneous di vision ; as, 
the infusoria duplicate themselves. 

DupUoation (dfi-pll-k&'shon). n. 1. The act 
of doubling; the multiplication of a number 
by 2.-2. A folding; a aonbling; also, a fold; 
as. the duplieatim of a membrane.— 8. In 
physM, the aot or process of dividing into 
two by natural growth or spontaneous 
yielon.— DuplieaHon qf the eube, in math, a 



problem for determining the side of a cube 
which shall be double in solidity to a given 
cube. Called al8oDefian/Voblsm(which see). 
Duplicative (dfi'pli-kat-ivX a. Having the 
quality of duplicating or doubling; espe- 
cially, in physiol, having the quality of du- 
plicating or dividing into two by natural 
growth or spontaneous division. ^The mul- 
tiplication of cells by duplicative subdivi- 
sion.* Carpenter. 

Duplicature (da'pli-ka-ttir). n. 1. A doub- 
ling; a fold.— 2. In anat the fold of a mem- 
brane or vessel. 

Duplicity (du-pli'si-ti), n. fFr. dujaieU^.; 
L. duplieitas, from duj^x, duplicis, double. 
1. The state of being double; doubleness. 

These intermediate ex.tmples need not in Che least 
confuse our generally distinct ideas of the two fami- 
lies of buildings; the one in which the substance is 
alike throughout, and the forms and conditions of the 
ornament assume or prove that it is so; . . . and the 
other, In which the substance is of two kinds, one in- 
ternal, the other extern.'il, and the system of decora- 
tion is founded on this duplicity, os pre-eminently in 
I have used the w ^ 


St. Mark's, 
depreciatory sense. 


word duplicity in no 
Ruskin. 


2. Doubleness of heart or speech; the act or 
practice of exhibiting a different or con- 
trary conduct, or uttering different or con- 
trary sentiments at different times in rela- 
tion to the same thing; or tho act of dis- 
sembling one's real opinions for the purpose 
of concealing them and misleading persons 
in the conversation and intercourse of life; 
doulde-deallng; dissimulation; deceit.— 8. In 
law, the pleading of two or more distinct 
matters or single pleas. — Syn. Doubleness, 
double-dealing, dissimulation, deceit, guile, 
deception. 

Duplo- (du'plo). [L duplus. See Double.] 
A term sometimes usM as a prefix, and 
signifying twofold or twice as much; as, 
duplo-carburet, twofold carburet. 

Duply (dfi-pliO, n. [Fonned on type of reply 
from L. duo, two, and flieo, to fold.] In 
Scots law, a second reply: a pleading for- 
merly in use in inferior courta 
Dupper (dup'pf^r), n. See Dubder. 
Durability (duT-a-biri-ti), n. The quality of 
being durable; tho power of lasting or con- 
tinuing in any given state without perish- 
ing; as, the durability of cedar or oak tim- 
ber; the durability of animal and vegetable 
life is very limited. 

A Gothic cathedral raises ideas of grandeur in our 
minds by its size, its height, ... its antiquity, and its 
durability. Blair. 

Durable (dOr'a-bl), a. [L durabUis, from 
durOf to tost, durus, hard.] Having the 
quality of lasting or continuing long in 
being without penshing or wearing out; not^ 
Derivable or changeable; as, durable tim- 
ber; durable cloth; durable happiness. 

An interest which from its object and grounds 
must be so durable. De Quincey. 

— Jjaffting, Durable, Permanent. See under 
Lasting, — STN. Permanent, firm, stable, 
continuing, lasting. 

Durablenesfl (dur'a-bl-nes), n. Power of 
lasting; durability; as, the durableness of 
honest fame. 

Durably (dur^a-bli), adv. In a lasting man- 
ner; with long continuance. 

Dura mater (dfi'ra ma't^r). [L. ; lit. hard 
mother. ] The outer membrane of the brain : 
so named from its hardness compared with 
the membrane which lies under it. called pia 
mater (pious mother), and which also sur- 
rounds the brain. [Both these membranes 
receive the name of titaterfmother), from an 
old notion that they were tnc mothers of all 
other membranes, or because they protected 
the brain.] 

Duramen (dd-ra^mcn), n. The name given 
by botanists to the central wood or heart- 
wood ill the trunk of an exogenous ti*ee. 
It is more solid than the newer wood that 
surrounds it, from the formation of second- 
ary layers of cellulose in the wood cells. I 
Called by ship-carpenters the Spine. See 
Alburnum. 

Durance (dCr'ans^n. [L durans, durantis, 
ppr. of dura, to hanlen; in a neuter sense, to 
endure, to last, from durus, hard.] 1. Im- 
prisonment; restraint of the person; custody 
of the Jailer. 

1 give thee thy liberty, set thee from durance. 

Skak. 

In durance vile here must I wake and weep. Burns. 
a Continuance; duration. 

Of how short durance warthis new state. Dryden, 

8. An epithet applied to the buff leathern 
dresses worn by some of the lower classes, 
from their durability. Called also for the 
name TOMon Everlasting- Hence— 4. A stout 


cloth stuff made in imitation of buff leather, 
formerly used for garments; tammy; ever- 
lasting. 

As the taylor that out of seven yards stole one and 
a half of durance, O/dplay. 

[In senses 8 and 4 written also Durant.^ 
—Robe qfduranee,i an enduring dress. 

Is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe qf durance 9 

Skak. 

DuraUBejt n. A kind of apple. 

Durant (dfir^ant), n. See Durance, 8 and 4. 
Durante (dQ-ran'td). [L] During; as, du- 
mule vifa, during life; r 
during ploasum. 


; durante bene pladto. 


Durate (du-rA'te), a. [It. 1 1n music, noting a 
hard, harsh sound, which naturally offends 
the ear. 

Duration (dur-a'shon), n. 1. Continuance 
in time; length or extension of existence, 
indefinitely; as, the duration of life ; the 
duration of a partnership; the duration of 
any given period of time; everlasting dura- 
tion. 

As for the Old Woman, she was Time, Old Age, 
Duration. Carlyle. 

2. Power of continuance. 

It was proposed that the duration of Parliament 
should be litriited. Macaulay. 

Durbar (d^r11}8r), n. [Hind, darbar; Per. 
darhdr, a house, court— c2ar. door, and bdr, 
court, assembly, royal audience.] 1. An 
audience room in tlie palaces of the native 
princes of India; the audience itself. -2. A 
state levee or audience held by the govenior- 
geiieral of India, or by one of the native 
princes; an official reception, 
ljure (dur), v.i. [L. duro; ¥r. durer. See 
Durable.] To last; to hold on In time or 
being; to continue; to endure. 'While the ‘ 
world may dure.* Chaucer. [Obsolete or 
poetical.) 

Yet hath he not root in himself, but duretk for a 
while. Mat. xiti. at. 

Dureflllt (dfir'ful). a. Lasting. * Tlie dure- 
fill oak whose sap is not yet dried.' Spenser. 
DureleSBt (dOrles), a. Not lasting; fading. 

pleasures.* Sir W. Paleigh, 
Duress (dfir'es), n. [O. Fr. duresse, hardsbi p, 
distress, constraint, from L duritia, harsh- 
ness, hardness, strictness, from durus, hard. ] 
Hardship; constraint; pressure; imprison- 
ment; restraint of liberty. In law, duress is 
of two kinds: duress qf imprismiment, which 
is imprisonment or restraint of personal 
liberty; and duress by menaces or threats 
{per minas), when a person is threatened 
with loss of life or limb. Fear of battery is 
no duress. Duress then is imprisonment or 
threats intended to compel a person to do a 
legal act, as to execute a deed or to com- 
mit an offence, in which cases the act is 
voidable or excusable. 

Duress t (dfir-cs'), v.t To subject to duress 
or restraint; to imprison. *lf tlie party 
duressed do make any motion.' Bacon. 
Duressor (dfir-cs'6r), n. In law, one wlio 
subjects aiiotlier to duresa Bacmi. 

Duret (dfi-rctO» n. A kind of old dance. 

The knights take their ladies to d.ince with them 
gaJHards, dnrets, corantoes. Beau. A* FI. 

Durga (dur'Rk)* A Hindu divinity; one of 
the names gfiven to the consort of Siva, other 






Durga, from Coleman's Hindu Mythology. 

names bei: 

Uma, Ac. 


Devi, Kali, Parvati, Bhavani. 
le is the Amaxon champion and 


ch, eAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; J, Job; h, Fr. ^ton; ng, sttip; VB, then; th, Mn; w, trig; wh, iriUg; 
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protectreM of the and has been com- 
pared to the Hera (Juno), and the Pallas 
or armed Atlione of the Greeks. She is gen- 

In one 


erally represented with ten arms. 


hand she holds a shear, with which she is 
piercing ^laliisha, the chief of the demons, 
the killing^ of whom was her most famous 
exploit; in another, a sword; in a third, the 
hair of the demon-chief, and the tail of a 
serpent twined round him; and in others, 
the trident, discus, axe, club, and shield. 
A great festival in her honour, the durga 
vuja, is celebrated annually in Bengal, last- 
ing for ten days. 

Duria (du'ri-a), n. See Du Rio. 

Durian, Durlon (dd'ri-an, du'ri-on), n. A 
kind of tree; also its fruit. See Durio. 

Till ring (durtng), ppr. of dare, used as a 
preposition. Continuing; lasting; in the 
time of; throughout the course of; as, during 
life, that is, life continuing; during our 
earthly pilgrimage; during the space of a 
year; during this or that. These phrases are 
e.xainp1es of the absoiute case, or indepen- 
dent clauses; ‘during life' corresponding to 
the L. durante vita, in which both words 
are in the ‘ablative absolute.* 

Durio (du'ri-6), n. (Prom durgon, the ^falay 
name of the plant. J A genus of plants, nat. 
order ^lalvaceiB. Tiie I), zibet hinue, or 
civet durio or dunan, which is the only 
species, is a large 
and lofty tree grow- ^ ^ 

ing in the IMalayan ^ 

Archipelago. The 

largish flowers, of M \ 

a yellow green col- h \ - \ J 

on tlie stem or main 

followed by the 

large fetid fruit. mpBly 

wliich is of the size 

of a man's head, ' 

and is a favourite 

food of the natives 

during the time 

(May and June) 

when it is in season. 

There is usually a 
second crop in No- 
veniber. The smell 

is offensive, like pu- Duno {t'*nrio MibethtnusY 
trid animal matter, 

but with this is associated the most deli- 
cious flavour, wdiich places it, notwithstand- 
ing the odour, in the opinion of many, in 
the foremost place among tnjpical fruits. 
Written also Dhourra or Durian, 

Durlty (du'ri-ti), n. [L. duritas, hardness, 
fn»m durue, hard.] 1. Hardness; flnnncss. 

' .Marble of indissolufde durity* Sir H. 
Wotton.^2. Hardness of mind; harshness; 
cruelty. Cockeram. [In Iwtli uses rare or 
obsolete.] I 

Duroua t (dur'u.s), a. Hard. i 

Durra (du'ra), n. [Ar. duraw.] A species 
of gi*ain much cultivated in Arabia, through- 
out Asia, and in the south of Europe; In- i 
dian millet; Guinea com; Sorghum vnlgare. { 
Written also Dora, Doura, and Dhurra. 
See Sorghum. 

Dkirst (d^rst), pret. of dare, 

Dase (dus), n, A demon or evil spirit. See 
Deuce. 

Dusk (dusk), a. [Probably from same root 
as Sw. duslr, dull melancholy weather ; Icel. 
donka, to dawdle; L.G. duMkfrn, t«i slumber, 
and perhaps also doze, 'We<lgwood is iii- 
clinetl to derive it from dull through the 
forms dulek ordolftk, dornk, donk,] 1. Tending 
to darkness, or moderately dark. -2. Tend- 
ing to a dark or black colour; moderately 
black; swarthy. 

Oust faces with white silken turbans wreath'd. 

Aft/Uon. 

Dusk (dusk), n. 1. An approach to darkness; 
incipient or imperfect ohsciirity; a middle 
degree between light and darkness; twi- 
light; as, the dusk of the evening. 

I sleep till dusk is dipt in gray. Tennysoft, 

2. Tendency to a black colour; darkness of 
colour. 

Whose dusk set off the whiteness of the skin. 

Pry dsn. 

Dusk (dusk), v.t To make dusky, or some- 
what dark. [Rare.] 

After the sun is up. that shadow which dusksih the 
light of tlie moon must needs be under the earth. 

Holland. 

Dusk (dusk). V.t. 1. To begin to lose light 
or whiteness; to grow dark.— 2. To cause a 
dusky appearance; to produce a slightly 
ruffled surface. [Rare.] 


bittle breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs fur ever 
Dy the island in the river _ 

Flowing down to Camelot. Tennyson, 

DuBkon (dusk'n), v.t. To grow dusk ; to be- 
come dark. 

I have known the male to sing almost uninter- 
ruptedly during the evenings of early suiiiincr. till 
twilight duskened into dark. y . A*. Ltnvell. 

Dusken (duak'n) v. f . To make dusk, or some- 
what dark. 

The epigram was not utterly defaced, but 
only duskened or so rased, tluit it might be read, 
tiiough that with some difllculty. Xtroiis. 

Duskily (dusk'l-li). adv. With partial dark- 
ness; wim a tendency to blackness or dark- 
ness. 

Duskiness (dusk'i-ncs), n. Incipient or par- 
tial darkness; a slight or moderate degree 
of darkness or blackness. 

DuskLsh (dusk'ish), a. Moderately dusky; 
partially obscure; slightly dark or black; as, 
duekieh smoke. * Dnekish tine tui'e. * W of ton. 
Pll Blriahly (dusk'ish-li), adv. Cloudily; 
darkly. 

Duskiwness (duskTsli-nes), n. Duskiness; 
approach to darkness. 

Dusky (dusk'i), a, 1. Partially dark or ob- 
scure; not luminous; as, a dueky valley. 

* A (fu«% torch.* Shak, 

H** (Dante) is the very man who has heard the tor- 
mented spirits crying out for the second fleath, who 
has read the dusky characters on the portal within 
which there is no nope. Afiiraulay, 

2. Tending to blackness in colour; partially 
black; dork-coloiu-ed; not bright; as, a dueky 
brown. 

I shall take some s.ivage woman, she shall rear my 
dusky race. ‘Tennyson, 

3. Gloomy; sad. ‘ This dueky scene of hor- 
ror’ Bentley. 4, Intellectually'’ clouded; 
dull. * Duviy sprite.* Pope. 

Dust (dust), n. [A. Sax. duet, dust; same word 
as loci, and L. D. dmt Allied to G. dufmt, 
vapour; Gael, due, dust.] 1. Fine dry particles 
of earth or other matter, so attenuated that 
they ma^ be raised and wafted by the wind; 
that which is crumbled to minute portions; 
powder; as. clouds of duet and seas of blood. 


from daetur, custom.] Piitiuisltes paid U> 
servants by one who sells to their master; 
the commission surreptitiously pocketed by 
servants employed in making payments. 


The ostrich, which Icaveth her eggs in the earth, 
and warmeth them in dust, job xxxix. 23. 14. 

Hence— 2 . Fig. the commotion and confu- 
sion accompanring a struggle, and the conse- 
quent obscuration of the true state of mat- 
ters caused by them. 

Great contest follows, and much learned dust, 

CoTvfer. 

3. Earth; unorganized earthy matter. 

Dust thou art, and unto dust shall thou return. 

B Gen. iii. 19. 

4. The grave. 

For now shall I sleep in the dust. Job vii. ai. 

5. A low condition. 

OkI raiseth the fyoor out of the dusl. 1 Sam. ii. 8. 

(1 In hot. the pollen of the anther.— 
7. Money. [Colloq.] 

Come, fifly pountls here, down with your dusl. 

O'Kee/e. 

- -Dust and ashes. See under Ashes.— T o 
kick up a dust, to make a row; to cause 
a disturbance. [Colloq. ] — To throw dwt in 
one’s eyes, to mislead; to dupe. 

The allusion Is to a Mahometan practice of cast- 
ing <ltist into the air for the sake of 'confounding* j 
the enemies of the faith. This was done by Maho- 
met on two or three occasions, as in the battle of I 
Monciii; and the Koran refers to It when it says, 

‘ Neither didst thnu. O Mahniiiet, cast dust into their 
eyes; but it was Gf»d who confounded them.' 

Breiver. 

DuBt (dust), v.f. 1. To free from dust; to 
brush, wipe, or sweep away dust; as, to 
dust a table or floor.— 2 . To beat. 

01>.servc. my Fnglivh gentleman, that blowcs have 
a wonderful prerrigative in the feminine sex ; . . . 
if she be good, to dust her oUen hath in it a singu- ' 
lar . . . virtue. Old play. \ 

S. To sprinkle with dust. — 4. To mb. smooth, 
or ptilish with dust or sand.— To dust one’s 
jacket, to give one a drubbing. 

IniBt-lini^ (dust^rand), tL Smut (which 
see). 

Duat^tinuili (dust'brush), n. A brush for 
removing dust, as from imicles of furniture. 
Dust-cart (dustlcltrU, n. A cart for convey- 
ing dust and refuse from the streets 


I?S in the earth, 


ing dust and 1 


»ra the streets 

Duster (duster), n. 1 . One who or that 
which clears from dust.— 2. A sieve.— 8. A 
light overcoat worn to protect the clothing 
from dust. 

DuBtlneas (dustl-nes), n. The state of being 
dusty. 

Dast-xnan (dustman), n. One whose em- 
ployment is to remove dirt and fllth. 

XmstOOl^ (dustd'ri), n. [Hind, dasturi, 


For the same reason, the Teutons on the Gontln 
h.'ivc always called the i^atiii-spcakiiig nations v 
whom they have had to do->-ltaltan, rrovengal, t 
French-^// V/rA. People who know only the mod 


itooris (dus td'ri), n. [Hind, dasturi. Called also Pinchbeck and Tombac. 


servants employed in making payments. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

ihlBi-pan (dustpan), n. A utensil to convey 
dust banished from the floor, furniture, 
DUBt-polntt (dustpolnt), n. An old rural 
game, probably the same as Push-pin. 

We to nine holes fall 

At dust-point or at €|uoits. Drayton. 

Dusty (dustiX a. 1. Filled, covered, or 
sprinkled with dust; clouded with dust.— 
2. Like dust; of the colour of dust; as, a 
dusty white; a dusty red. 

Dusty-fOOt (dusti-fqt)^ n. Same os FlE- 
iDUDRB (which see). 

Dutch (auch), n. [O. deutsch, German; 

0. H.G. diutisc, from diot, A. Sax. tAeod.Goth. 
thiud, people. 

Within the last two hundred years we have got int^ 
a strange way of using the word Dutch to mean only 
one psirticul.ir class of Dutchiiieii, namely, our own 
I.OW Dutch kinsmen in Holl.^iid and the other nm- 
vlnces which now tii.'ike up the kingdom of the Netiier- 
lands. But we formerly used the word in a much wider 
sense, and men use it so still in many parts of the 
United States. English travellers in America have 
sonieriiiies been puzzled at hearing men whom they 
would have called Germans spoken of as Dutchmen. 
You will do well to bear this in mind; when you find 
the word Dutch in any English writer of the sixteenth 
century, or of the first half of the seventeenth, it is 
pretty certain to mean, not Hollanders in particular^ 
but llollatiders, Saxons. Swabians. Ikivarians, and so 
forth, altogether. And 1 need hardly tell you that the 
( Germans call themselves and their tongue Deutsch to 
tins day; only, a little confusion now and then arises 
from their tisiiig the wotd^Deutsch. sometimes to ex- 
press the Teutonic race in general, and sometimes 
express their own particular nation and laiignagf. 
Teuton and Dutch arc, in truth, only two forms of tiicr 
saline name. The word comes from theod. people or 
ii.ition; each nation, of course, thinking itself the 
people or nation above all others. And the opposite • 
to Dtitch is /AWrA—that is, stranjge, from weaih. a 
stranger. In our forefathers' way of speaking, what- 
ever they could understand was Dutch, the tongue of 
the people, whatever they could not understand they 
called tieish. the tongue of the strangers. 'All 
lands, Dutch and Welsh.' is a conimon phrase ta 
express the whole world. This is the reason why, 
when our forefathers came into Britain, they called 
the people whom they found on the land the Welsh. 
For the same reason, the Teutons on the Continent 
I have always called the i^atiii-spcakiiig nations with 
! whom they have had to do->-ltaltan, rrovendal, and 
F'rench-^// V/rA. People who know only the modern 
use of the words might be puzzled if they turned to 
some of the old Swiss chronicles, and fotnici the war 
between the Swiss and Duke Charles of Burgundy 
always spoken of as a war between the Dutch and the 
Welsh. Any one who knows German will be at once 
ready with instances of this use of the word, soine- 
tiiiies meaning strange, ox foreign in the gct1er.1l 
sense, sometimes meaning particularly l•rt;nch or 
Italian. 'I'he last case which 1 know of the word being 
used in England in the wide sense is in Sir Thunuis 
Smith's beoK on the Government of England, written 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, where he speaks of 
'such as hexualsh axiC foreign. Xica meaning Britons 
in particular, but any people whose tongue cannot be 
understood. R. A. Rreeman,] 

1. Originally, the Germanic race; the German 
peoples generally : now only applied to tho 
people of Holland. 

Germany Is slandered to have sent none to this 
war(th«CruMdes)at this first voyage; and that other 
pilgrims, passing through that country, were mocked 
by the Dutch, and calicd fools for their pains. 

Fuller. 

2. The language spoken in Holland. 

Dutch (duch), a. Pertaining to the Teutonic 

race ; speciflcally, at the present day, per- 
taining to Holland or to Its inhabitants.— 
Dutch auction, an auction at which the auc- 
tioneer starts with a high price, and comes 
down till he meets with a bidder ; a muck 
auction. —Dutch courage, false or artifleial 
courage; boldness inspired by intoxicating 
spirits.- [In the above senses the epithet 
Dutch Is eciiial to false, unreal. Tills sense 
is probably due to the animosity consequent 
on the long and severe contest fur the 
supremacy of the seas between England 
and Holland in the seventeenth century.] 
Duthh (duchX v.f. To clarify and harden 
by immersing In heated 8and,Bs goose-quills. 
DuteSh OlOTSr (duch' klfl-v6r). n. Trifoliwm 
repens, commonly called white clover, a 
valuable pasture plant. It has a creeping 
stern; the leaflets are broad, obovate, witli 
a horse-shoe mark in the centre; the wlilte 
or pinkish flowers are in a globular head. 
Duibb Oo&oart (duch' kon-s^rt), n. A con- 
cert in which a company Join, each singing 
his own song at the same time as his neigh- 
bour : also an amusement in which each 
member of the company sings in turn a veme 
of a song, some well-known chorus being 
used as the burden after each verse. 
DutffllSBBt (duch'es), n. A duchess. 

Dutdtl Gold (duch^gflld), n. An alloy of 
eleven parts of copper and two of sine. 
Called also Pinchbeck and Tombac. 


Fate, fSr, fat, fgH; mh, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mflve; tflbe^ tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, Sc. abune; y, So. ley. 
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Dutdh Leaf (ducV ldO> n, Falae gold-leaf. 
Dutehman ^uch'nian), n. A native or an 
Inhabitant of Holland. 

Dutch Metal (duch' met-al), n. Same as 
Dutch Gold. 

Dutch Mineral (duch^ min-6r-aix n. Cop- 
per beaten out into very thin leaves. 

Dutch Msrrtle (duch' mer-tl\ n. Sweet 
gale (hfyriea Qale\ a fragrant shrub, nat. 
order M^icace», found in bogs and moors. 
It Is used in the country for making a tea 
infusion, and is popularly considered to be 
an insecticide. 

Dutch Oven (duch' uv-n), n. A tin hang- 
ing screen for cooking before a kitchen 
range or ordinary fire-grate. 

Dutdl Pink (duch' pTtigkX n. Chalk or 
whiting dyed yellow with a decoction of 
birch-leaves, French berries, and alum. 
Dutch Rush (duch' rush), n. EquUetum 
hyeinale, a simple-stemmed horse-tail with 
a firm texture and so large an amount of 
sllex in the cuticle that it is employed as a 
fine sand-paper for polishing delicate wood- 
work. The plant is found in marshes and 
woods In Britain, but for economical use it 
is imported from Holland, whence its popu- 
lar name. 

Dutch School (duch' skOl), n. Tlie name 
ai>plied to a peculiar stylo of painting which 
has attained its highest development in 
Holland, characterized by the selection of 
subjects of a low or commonplace character, 
as boors drinking, butchers* shops, the 
materials of the larder, <fec.. but raised to 
the highest popularity by admirable imita- 
tion and general peiiection of execution. 
Brower, Ostade, Jan Steen, d:c., are among 
the host known masters of this peculiar 
sclfool. 

DutChy (diich'i), n. Same as Ducky, 
Duteous (du'te-us), a. [From duty,] 1. Per- 
forming that which is due, or that which 
law, justice, or propriety requires; obedient; 
respectful to those who have natural or 
legal authority to require service or duty; 
as, a duieotut child or subject. * A dntcmtu 
daughter and a sister kind.' D^yden. — 
*2. Obedient; obsequious: in a good or bad 
sense. 

Dufeotts to the vices of thy mistress. SJiaJt, 

8. Enjoined by duty or by the relation of 
one to aiiotlier. ^Duteouc ties.' Shak, 
[Karo.] 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release ail duUous oaths. 

Shak, 

DuteouBly (dtl'te-us-li), odv. In a duteous 
manner. 

Duteousness (dti'ta-UB-nea), n. Quality of 
being obedient or respectful. 

Dutiable (du'tl-a-bl), a. [See Duty.] Sub- 
ject to the imposition of duty or customs; 
dutiable goods. 

Dutied (dfi'tid), a. Subjected to duties or 
customs. [American.] 

Dutiful (dfi^tl-ful), a, 1. Performing the 
duties or obligations required by law, jus- 
tice, or propriety; obedient; submissive to 
natural or legal superiors; respectful; as, a 
dutiful son or daughter; a dutiful ward or 
servant; a dutiful subject.— 2. Expressive 
of respect or a sense of duty; respectful; 
reverential; required by duty; as, dutiful 
attention. * Dutiful reverence.' Sir P, 
Sidney, 

Dutlfb^ (dfi'ti-fuMl), adv. In a dutiful 
manner; with regard to duty; obediently; 
submissively; reverently; respectfully. 
DutlftllneSB (dfi'ti-ful-neB)L n, 1. Obedience; 
submission to just authority; habitual per- 
formance of duty. 

Piety or dutifulness to parents was a most popu- 
lar virtue among the Romans. Drydtn, 

2. Reverence; respect 

Duty(dQ'ti), n. [From due, Fr. dd.1 1. What- 
ever ought to be done; that whicn a person 
is bound by any natural, moral, or legal 
oidigatlon to do or perform ; the binding 
or obliging force of that which is morally 
right; obligation to do something. 

Duties are ours ; events are Cod's. Cm/. 
Porgctdiw his duty toward Cod, his sovereign 
lord, and his country. Hallam, 

2. Obedience; submission. 

Every subject*! duty is the king's ; but every sub- 
ject's soul isnis own. skak, 

8. Act of reverence or respect 

They both did duty to their lady. Sfeuser, 

4. Any service, business, or office; particu- 
larW, milltaiy or similar servioe; as, the 
regiment did duty in Flanders. ' To employ 
him on the hardest and most imperative 


duty,* lfallam.—-li. Tax, toll, impost, or 
customs; excise; any sum of money required 
by government to be paid on the importa- 
tion, exportation, or consumption of gooda 
6. In ?nech. the amount of weight which Is 
lifted by a steam-engine, as measured by 
the consumption of a certain quantity of 
fuel.— Dufv cfengim, a term used in Corn- 
wall to denote the number of millions of 
pounds of water raised 1 foot high by the 
consumption of 1 bushel or 94 lbs. of coal, 
withf)ut reference to time. 

Duty-free (dQ^ti-fre), a. Free from tax or 
duty. 

Duumvir (dfi-um'v4r), n. [L. duo, two, and 
etr, man.] One of two BLomau officers or 
magistrates united in the same public func- 
tions. 

Duumvlral (dfi-um^v4r-al), a. Pertaining 
to the duumviri or duumvirate of Rome. 
Duumvirate (dfi-um'ver-at), n. The union 
of two men in the same office; or the office, 
dignity, or government of two men thus 
associated, as in ancient Rome. 

Duumviri (dfi-um\4-ri), n. [L.] Plural of 
duumvir (which see). 

Dux(duksY n. [L] A leader; a chief; spe- 
cifically. the head or chief pupil of a class 
or division in a public school. 

Duyong (dfi-yongO. n. Same as Dugong. 
D-valve (deWalv), n. A valve for opening 
and closing the indnetion and eduction pos- 



D-valve. 

sages of a steam-engine cylinder, so called 
from its plan resembling the letter D. Th^ 
usual form of the D-valve is shown in fig. 1, 
where it is seen detached, and at a a, fig. 2, 
which represents a section of a steam cylin- 
der and nozzles. 

Dwale (dwal), n, [A. Sax. dwala, dwdla, 
error, from dwelian, to err, to be torpid or 
dull.] 1. In her, a sable or black colour.— 
2. The deadly nightshade (Atropa Bella- 
donna), which possesses stupefying or poi- 
sonous properties.— at A potion serving to 
stupefy. 

Dwam, Dwaum (dwftmX n. A qualm; a 
swoon; a sudden fit of sickness. [Scotch.] 

When s child is seized with some indescribable fit 
of illness, it is common to say, * It's just some dwaum/ 

gtamusan, 

Dwang (dwang), n. The Scotch term for a 
strut inserted between the timbers of a 
floor to stiffen thorn. j 

Dwarf (dwgrf), n. [A. Sax. dwerg, dweorg, 
D. dwerg, Sw. dwerg, dwerf, LO. dwarf, a 
dwarf, j 1. A general name for an animal 
or plant which is much below the ordinary 
size of the species or kind. When used 
alone it usually refers to the human species, 
but sometimes to other animala When it 
is applied to plants, it is more generally 
used in composition; as, a dwarf tree; dwarf- 
elder, dioar/-palm. Among gardeners, dtrar/ 
Is a term employed to distinguish fruit-trees 
whose branches proceed firom close to the 
ground, from riders, or standards, whose 
original stocks are several feet in h^ht. 

The tenn dwarf is a vague one, as we cannot say 
how small a person must be to be so called. 

Pop, Eney, 

2. In saWy romances, an attendant on a lady 
or knight Spencer, 

Dwarr (dwarf), v,t l. To hinder from 
growing to the natural size ; to lessen ; to 
make or keep small; to prevent the due 
development of. 

Thus it was. that the national character of the 
Scotch, was in the seventeenth century dwatfkd wad 
mutilated. Buckle, 


2. To cause to appear less than reality; to 
cause to look small by comparison : as, the 
monster dwarfed the houses around it. 

The larger love 

That dwae/t the petty love of one to one. 

TenuysoH. 

Dwarf (dwgif), v,{. To become less; to be- 
come dwarfish or stunted. * As it grew, it 
dwarfed , ' Buckle. 

Dwanall (dwgrTlsh), a. Like a dwarf; be- 
low the common stature or size; very small; 
low; petty; despicable; as, a dwarfish 
animai; a dwarfish shrub. 'This dwarfish 
war, these pigmy arms.' Shak. 

Dwarftsllly (dwgrf'ish-liX adv. Like a 
dwarf. 

DwarflelineSB (dwsrf'ish-nes), n. Smallness 
of stature; littleness of size. 

Dwarfling (dwgrfTing), n. A diminutive 
dwarf: apimy. Chapman, 

Dwarf-wall (dwgrf wgl), n. A wall of less 
height than a story of a building. The 
term is generally applied to those which 
support the sleeper Joists under the lowest 
floor of a building. 

DwaultCdwgl), v.s. [A.Bax, dwelian,dwolian, 
to wander, to rave. See Dwell.] To be 
delirious. 

Dwell (dwel), v.i. pret. dwelled, usually 
contracted into dwelt; ppr. dwelling, [The 
A. Sax. dwelian, to err, to deceive, seems 
the immediate origin, but in sense dwell 
is more closely connected with Icel. doelia, 
to hinder, and, in a neuter sense, to delay; 
Dan. dvasle, to stay, loiter, delay, dwell 
Comp. DWALB and Dull.] 1. To abide as 
a permanent resident, or to Inhabit for a 
time; to live in a place; to have a habitation 
for some time or permanently. 

Cod shall enlarge Jupheth, and he shall etwetl in 
the tents of Sheiii. Gen. ix. 97. 

2. To be in any state or condition ; to con- 
tinue. 

To dwell in doubtful Joy. Shak. 

To dwell on or upon, (a) to keep the atten- 
tion fixed on; to hang upon with fondness; 
to regard with attention or interest. 

They stand at a distance dwelling on his looks and 
language, fixed in aiuaxeinent. Buckmtnster. 

(b) To continue on; to occupy a long time 
with; to be tedious over; as, to dwm on a 
subject in speaking, debate, or writing; 
to dweU on a note in music. 

I must not dwell on that defeat of fame. Tennyson, 

Stn. To inhabit, live, reside, sojourn, con- 
tinue, stay, rest, remain. 

Dwell t (dwel), v.t 1. To inhabit. 'We who 
dwell this wild.* Milton. •^2. To place as an 
Inhabitant; to plant 

The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 
Ills opirit within them. Milton. 

Dweller (dweF4r), n. An inhabitant; a re- 
sident of some continuance in a place. 
Dwelling (dwering), n. 1. Habitation; 
place of residence; abode, 
llaxor shall be a dwelling for dragons. Jer. xlix. 33. 

2. Continuance; residence; state of life. 

Thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field. 

Dan. iv. 3a. 

8.t Delay. Chaucer. 

Dwelllng-llOU8e(dwoFing-hous),n. A house 
inteodea to be occupied as a residence, in 
contradistinction to a place of business, 
office, or other building. 

Dwelllng-plaoe (dwering-plfisX n. The 
place of residence. 

Dwelt (dwelt), pp. of dwell. 

Dwtodle (dwin'dlX v.i. pret. A pp. dwindled: 
ppr. dwindling, [Froq. from dwine (which 
see).] 1. To diminish; to become less; to 
shrink; to waste or consume away; as, the 
body dwindles by pining or consumption; an 
estate dwindles by waste, by want of indus- 
try or economy; an object dwindles in size 
as it recedes from view; an army dwindles 
by death or desertion. 

Proper names. when familiarized in EngUsh,<Avi'wd/f 
to monosyllables. Addison. 

2. To degenerate; to sink; to fall away. 

Religious societies may dwindle into factious chibs. 

Swift. 

Dwindle (dwin'dl), v.e. 1 . To make less; to 
bring low.— 2. To break; to disperse. 

Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred foot, 
and three hundred horse, left; the rest were dwindled 
wmsy. Clarendon, 

Dwindle (dvflnMlX n. The process of dwin- 
dling; gradual declination to insignifleanoe; 
degeneracy; decline. 'The dwindle of pos- 
terity.' Jrohneon. 

Dwindled (dwinMld), a. Shrunk .diminished 
in else. 'Filling out the leanness of their 
dwindled legs.* Jer. Taylor, 


ch, chain; 6h, So. loch; g,go; JJob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sinf/; th. fhen; th, fhin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— Bee Key. 
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Dwine (dwln), v,i, [A. Sax. dwtnan, to pine, 
to waste away. Cog. 1>. dwUmn, L. G. dwinen, 
Icol. dvinat to cease, to dwindle : Dan. tvine^ 
to pine, to whine.] To pine away, to de- 
cline, especially by stbkness; to fade: applied 
to nature; to decline in whatever respect 
[Old and provincial English and Scotch.] 

Still as he sickened, seemed the doves, too, (hvin- 
Mrs. 5. Mtftteath. 

D3rad (di'ad), n. fGr. dy<M, dyadt^, the num- 
ber two.] 1. Two units treated as one; a 
pair; a couple. 

A point answers to a monad, and a line to a 
and a superficies to a tri.'itl. Cudworth. 

2. In chem. an elementary substance, eai;h 
atom of which, in combining with other 
bodies, is equivalent to two atoms of hydro- 
gen. 

Djradlc (di-ad'ik), a. Pertaining or relating 
io the number two, or to a dyad; consisting 
of two parts or elements.— Dyatfic arith- 
metic, a system of arithmetic, in which only 
two significant figures, 1 and 0, are used, so 
that 2 is represented by 10; 3, by 11; 4, by 
100; 9. by 1001. 

Dyuus (dyous), n. In HUxd. myth, one of the 
elemental divinities of the Vedas, the of 
the bright sky, his name being connected with 
that of the Greek Zexu through the root dyu^ 
to shine, and the Latin Jupiter, which is 
merely Dyaua pitcr or Zexts paUr, father 
Dyaus or Zeus, lie was especially the rain- 
god, or rather primarily the sky from which 
rain falls. Ilo Anally gave place to his son 
Indra. Hco D£1TY. 

ftroCdi). v.t. pret. App. rfy«rf;ppr. dyeing. fA. 
Sax. detlgan^ dedgian, from dedg^ dye, colour. 
The primary meaning of the root seems 
to be to soak, to steep, to wet. Probably 
akin to L. tiwjo; Gr. tenggo, to wet, moisten; 
denO, to water, wet, soak, and also, to dye, to 
colour.] To stain; to colour; to give a new 
and permanent colour to: applied particu- 
larly to cloth or the materials of cloth, as 
wool, cotton, silk, and linen; also to hair, 
skins, Ac. The great diversity of tint which 
is obtained in dyeing is the result of tlie 
combination of two or more simple colour- 
ing substances with one another, or with 
certain chemical reagents.— Dyeing HcarUtA 
drinking deep; drinking till the face becomes 
scarlet. . 

They call drinking deep, dyeing srarM. SAaJk. 

I cannot rest 

Until the white rose, th.it 1 wear, be dysd 

Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 

5/rrt*. 

Dye (df), fk A colouring liquor; colour; 
stain: tinge. 

Dyet (di), v.i. To die. Spemer. 

Dyet (di), n. Lot; chance; hazard. 'Such 
is the dye of war.* Spenser. 

Dye-house (di'hous), n. A building in 
which dyeing is carried on. 

Dyer (dper), n. One whose occupation is to 
dye cloth and the like. 

Dyer's-moss (dreiz-mos), n. A lichen, 
EocceUa iinetoria. Called also OrchU or 
Archil. See ARCHIL. 

Dyer*8-weed (di'^rz-wed), n. Reseda Lute- 
oia, a native plant of the same genua as the 
sweet-scented mignonette, otherwise called 
Yelloio-toeed, Weld, or Woad. nat. order Kese- 
daceoD. Tills plant grows in waste ground; 
it affords a beautiful yellow dye, and is cul- 
tivated for that purpose. — Dyer^s green- 
weed is Genista iinetoria. 

Dyester (di'st^r), n. A dyer. [Scotch.] 

% Btuir (di'stuf), n. Materials used in 
ng. 

Dye-wood (di'wud), n. A general name for 
any wood from which dye is extracted. 
Dye-worlc (di'werk). n. An establishment 
in which dyeing is carried on. 

Dyhn (din), v.t in mining, to dig away a 
portion of a rock that a blast may be more 
efilcieiit: otherwise called to hulk. 

Dylns; (dPfng), a. l. Mortal; destined to 
death;Mrishable; as dying bodies.— 2. Given, 
uttered, or manifested Just before death; as, 
dying words; a dying request; dying love. 

I d^rophesy the election lights 
On Kortmbras, he has my voiee. Shak. 

S. Supporting a dying person ; as, a dying 
bed.— 4. Pertaining to or associated with 
death; as, a dying hour.— 5. Drawing to a 
close; fading away; as, the dying year. 

That strain again I it had a dyifi£ fall. Shak. 

— Dying declaration. In law, a declaration 
made by a person on his death-bed. Such 
declarations are admitted as evidence where 
itcan be proved that the deceased had given 
up all hope of recovery. 


Dying (dPing), 
of life; death. 


n. The act of expiring; loss 


Always bearing about in the body thedvingrof the 
I.or(l Jesus, that the life also of Jesus inigiit be made 

" a Cr ' 


manifest in our body. 

Djrlngly (dt'ing-li), adv. 
manner. 


^or. iv. zo. 

In an expiring 


Dyingnesg (dring-nes), n. Tlie state of 
(lying ; hence, a state simulating the approach 
of death, real or affected; affected languor 
or faintness; languishmcnt. 

Tenderness becomes me best, a sort of dyinffnesst 
you see that picture, FoUde,-^ swiinmingiiess in the 
eyes. Congreve. 

Dyke, n. and v. Same as Dike. 
Dynactinometer (di-nakaiti-om''ot-dr), n. 
[Gr. dynamic, strength, aktis, aktinos^ a ray, 
and metron, measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the intensity of actinic power, or 
for comparing the quickness of lensea 
Dynam (di'nam), n. A term proposed to ex 
press a unit of work equal to a weight of 
1 lb. raised through 1 foot in a second ; a 
foot-pound. The term was Arst liitroducod 
by French writeia, who called the effect of a 
cubic metre of water raised through 1 metro 
a dynamie or dynarne. If the quantity of 
work commonly called a horse-power be 
-estimated at 33, AGO lbs. raised tlirough 1 foot 
in a minute, that unit will be equivalent to 
660 dynams. 

Dynameter (di-nam'et-drX n. [Gr. dynamic, 
strength, and metreo, to measure.] An in- 
strument for determining the magnifying 
])ower of telescopes. It consists of a small 
tube with a transparent plate, exactly 
divided, which Is Axed to the tube of a tele- 
scope, in order to measure exactly the dia- 
meter of the distinct image of the eye-glass. 
DynametrlCpDyxiametncal (di-na-meVrik, 
di-na-met'rik-al), a. Pertaining to a dyna- 
meter. 

Dynamic, Dynamical (di-nam'ik, dt-nam'- 
iK-al), a. [Gr. dytiamis, power.] 1. Per- 
taining to strength, power, or force; relat- 
ing to dynamics. 

Science, as well as history, has its pa.st to show — 
a past. Indeed, much larger, but its immeu.sity is 
dynamic not divine. y. Martineau. 

2. Relating to the effects of the forces or 
moving agencies in nature; as, dynamical 
geology. deotrieity, current 
electricity. See Galvanism. — Dyruimie 
theory, a theory by which Kant endeavoured 
to explain the nature of matter or the mode 
of its formation. According to this theory, 
all matter was originated by two antagon- 
istic and mutually counteracting principles 
called attraction and repulsion, all the pro- 
^licutes of which are referred to motion. 
Dynamically (di-nam'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
dynamical manner. 

Dynamics (di-nam'iks), n. [Gr. dynamis, 
force or power ] 1. The science which in- 
vestigates the action of force. Force, when 
it acts on matter, is recognized as acting in 
two ways: Arst, so as to compel rest, or to 
prevent change of motion; and, secondly, 
so as to cause or to change motion. Hence 
the science of dynamics is divided Into two 
branches, to which the names statics and 
kinetics are respectively given. In popular 
usage, however, it has been customary to 
give to the science of force the name me- 
chanics, in which case the branch which 
treats of force applied so os to compel rest 
or prevent change of motion is called statics, 
while that which considers force applied so 
as to cause or change motion is called 
dynamics.— 2. The moving moral, as well as 
physical, forces of any kind, or the laws 
which relate to them. 

The eroplrical lawt of society are of two kinds ; 
some are uniformities of coexistence, some of succes- 
sion. According as the science is occupied in ascer- 
taining and veriiying the former sort or uniformities 
or the latter, M. Conae gives it the title of Social 
Statics or of Social Lynamics. y. S. Aft//. 

8. In music, that department of musical 
science which relates to or treats of the 
force of musical sounds. Goodrich.— Oeolo- 
gieal dynamie#, that branch of geology which 
treats of the nature and mode of operation 
of all kinds of physical agents that have at 
any time, and in any manner, affected the 
surface and Interior of the earth. 
Dynamlam (dl'nam-lzm), n. The doctrine 
of Leibnitz, that aU substance involves 
force. 

Dynamite (drnam-lt), n. [Or. dynamis, 
strength. ] An explosive substance consist- 
ing a rtliceous earth from Oberlohe In 
Hanover impregnated with nitro-glycerine. 
Hie object or the mixture is to diminish the 
BoaceptibUity of nitro-glycerine to Blight 


shock, and so to facilitate its carriage 
without destroying its explosive force. The 
disruptive force of dynamite is estimated at 
about eight times that of gunpowder. Some- 
times charcoal. sand, and saw-dust have been 
employed as substitutes for the silioeous 
canh. 

Dimamometeri Dynometer (di-na-mom^- 
et-Or, di-nom'et-dr), n. [See Dynamktkr.] 
An instrument for measuring force or power, 
especially that of men, animals, machines, the 
strength of materials, Ac. When the pull 
upon a draught implement, as a plough, is 
the point to be determined, the dynamo- 
meter is made a link in the draught chain, 
and then subjected to the tension which it is 
desired to ascertain. In such cases the in- 
strument used is simply a spring; and bv 
the amount of extension or collapse which 
it suffers the intensity of the strain which it 
has undergone is indicated. Oiio of the 
most common dynamometers of this kind is 
formed of an elliptical spring, which in pro- 
portion to the longitudinal extension suf- 
fered when in use experiences a lateral 
collapse the measure of which indicates the 
amount of strain to which it has been sub- 
jected. In Clybiim's dynamometer, the 
strain is Indicated by the compression of a 
spiral spring inclosed in a cylindrical case, 
tno extent of the strain being shown by an 
index moving along a scale on the outside 
of the instrument. 

Dsmamometric, Dynamometrical (di'na- 
mo-met"rik, di'na-mo-met''rik-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to a dynamometer, or to the 
measure of force. 

Dynast (drnast), n. [.See Dynasty.] l. A 
ruler; a governor: a prince. ‘ I'he ancient 
family of Des Ewes, dynasts or lords' of ! . . 
Kessell.’ A. Wood. -2. A dynasty; a gov- 
ernment. 

Dynastat (di-nas'ta). n. [L., from Gr. dy- 
nastes, a lord.] A tyrant. * Dynastas or 
proud monarchs.' Miltmi. 

Dynastic (di-uast'ik), a. [Or. dynastikos, 
iTom dynastis. Aec Dynasty.] Relating to 
a dynasty or line of kings. 
D 3 rnaBtld 8 B(dl-nas'ti-dc),n.pl. [Gr. dynastes, 
a master, and eidos, rescinblance. ] A family 
of lamollicom beetles, comprising several 
which are reimurkable for their size, strength, 
and formidable appearance. They chieAy 
inhabit the tropical regions, excavating 
buiTows in the earth. The elephant-beetle, 
hercules-beetle, and atlas-beetle are speckles. 
Dynastidan (dl-nas'ti-dan), n. One of the 
Dynastidie (which see). 

D]nm8ty(din'as-ti), n. [Gr. dynasteia,powoT, 
sovereignty, from dynasties, a lord or chief, 
from dynatnai, to be able or strong, to pre- 
vail.] 1. Government; sovereignty. —2. A 
race or succession of rulers of the same line 
or family, who govern a particular country; 
the period during which they rule ; as, the 
successive dynasties of Egypt or Persia. 
Raleigh; Macaulay. 

At some time or other to be .sure all the beginners 
of dynasties were choieti by those who called them 
to govern. Burke, 

Djrae (din), n. [Gr. dynamis, power.] In 
physics, a unit of force, being that mrce 
which, acting on a gramme for one second, 
generates a velocity of a centimetre per 
second 

DyB- (dis). An inseparable Greek preAx 
signifying ill or evil, bad. hard, diAlcult. 
DyBSBBthcBia (dls-Bs-thB'si-a), n. [Or. dys, 
with dilAculty, aisihisis, perception, from 
aisthanomai, to perceive. ] In pathol im- 
paired feeling; insensibility. 
1^8Cliroa(dis1cro-a), n. [Or. dys. and chroa, 
colour.] A discoloured state of the skin. 
DyBdEBlte (dls'kla-slt), n. [Or. dys^ with 
mfAculty. and klaa, to break.] In mineral. 
a mineral, usually Abrous, of a white or yel- 
lowish colour and somewhat pearly lustre, 
consisting chieAy of silicate of lima 
DyBCMBlat Dysonuiy (dfs-kra'si-a, dlBlcra- 
si), n. [Gr. dyskrasia—dys, evil, and krasis, 
habit.] In msd. a bad habit of body. 
DyBenterlOi DyBonterloal (dls-en-te'rik, 
dis-en-te'rik-idX a. 1. Pertaining to dysen- 
tery; accompanied with dyientery ; jprocoed- 
ing from dysentery. —2. Afflicted with dysen- 
tery; as, a dysenteric patient. 

DyfemterlOUB (dis-on-tfi'ri-us), a. AAUcted 
with dysentery: dysenteric. [Rare.] 

All will be but as delicate meats dressed for a 
dysenterioHS person, that can relish nothing. 

Oaiaker. 

DyBantery (dii'en-te-ri), n. [L. dysenteria: 
Qr. dysenUria--dys, bad, and entcra, in- 
teatlnes.] InAammation of the mucous mem* 
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brane of the larae intestine, accompanied 
generally with fever, evacuations of blood 
and mucus or other morbid matter, griping 
of the bowels, and tenesmus. 

OFBlOgiBtiO (disdd-Jist'ik), a. [Formed on 
tne model of eulogistio, from Gr. eulogia, 
well-speaking, the prefix dw signifying ill, 
and the word having Uierefore the opposite 
signification of eidogistie.l Conveying cen- 
sure, disapproval, or opprobrium ; censori- 
ous; opprobrious. 

Applying to each other what Dentham would have 
called the dys^ofistic names of the day. Anarchist, 
Destructive, and the like. Finlay. 

DysloglBtlcally (dis-ld-jistlk-al-li), adv. In 
a dyslogistic manner ; so as to convey cen- 
sure or disapproval. 

Accordingly he (Kant) is set down as a * Transcen- 
dentalist/ ana all the loose connotation of that term, 
as it is now dyxlo^tically employed among us, is 
thought to be applicable to him. 

T. //. Grttn (in Aeadetny). 

Dysnomy (dis'no-mi), n. [Gr. dys, ill, and 
1109008, rule. ] Bad legislation; the enactment 
of bad laws. 

Dysodlle (dis'd-dll), n. [Or. dysddis, fetid— 
ays, bad, and ozo, to smell.] A species of 
coal, of a greenish or yellowish gray colour, 
in masses composed of thin layers, which, 
when burning, emits a very fetid odour. 
Dysopsy (dis-op'si), n. [Or. dys, ill, and dpa, 
the eye, from op, root of obs. optonuii, to 
see. ] Dimness of sight. 

Dysorezia, Dysorezy (dis-o-rek'sl-a, dia'o- 
rek-si), n. [Gr. dys, bad, and orexis, appe- 
tite.] A bad or depraved appetite; a want 
of appetite. 

Dyspepsia, Dyspepsy (dis-pep^si-a, dis- 

pep^si), n. [Gr. dysvepsia--dys, bad, and 
w.ptd,\o concoct, to digest. ] Bad digestion; 
indigestioii, or difficulty of digestion; a state 
of the stomach in which its functions are 
disturbed, without the presence of other 
diseases, or when, if they are present, they 
are but of minor importance. The chief 
symptoms of dyspepsia are loss of appetite, 
nausea, pain in the epigastrium, heartburn. 


acrid or fetid eructations, and sense of flut- 
tering at the pit of the stomach. 

Dyspeptic (dls-pep^tik), n. A person afflicted 
with dyspepsy. 

Dyspeptic, Dyspeptical (dis-pep'tik. dis- 
pepm-al), a. 1. Affiicted with bad diges- 
tion; as, Vi dyspeptic person.— 2. Pertaining 
to or consistiug in dyspepsy; as, a dyspeptic 
complaint. 

Dysphagia, Dysphagy (dis-fa'ji-a, dis'fn- 
jl), n. [Or. dys, ill, aim to eat.] Diffi- 

culty of swallowing. 

Dysphonia., Dyspnony ( dis-fd'ni-a, disTd- 
ni), n. [Gr. dysph6nia—dy8, bad, hard, and 
phone, voice.] A difficulty of speaking oc- 
casioned by an ill dlspoaluon of the organs 
of speech. 

Dysphoria (dis-fd'ri-a), n. [Gr. dys, ill, and 
phored, to bear, from pherd, to bear.] Im- 
patience under affliction. 

Dyspnosa (disp-ne^a), n. [Gr. dyspnoia-^ 
ays, ill, andpnefl, to breathe.] A difficulty 


of breathing. 

Dyspnoic (diBp-nd1k),_a. 
wiort of ‘ 


dysmoikos, 

breath. See Dvspncka. ] in med. 
affected with or resulting from dyspnena. 

Dysteleology (dis'te-lc-ol"o-ji), n. [Or. dys, 
bad, tclos, telcos, purpose, end, and logos, 
discourse.] A word invented by Professor 
Haeckel of Jena for that branch of physi- 
ology which treats of the 'purposelessness* 
observable in living organisms, such as the 
multitudinous cases of rudimentary and ap- 
parently useless structures. 

Dysthetlc (dis-thet1k),a. Relating to a non- 
febrilo morbid state of the blood-vessels, or 
to a bad habit of the body, dependent mainly 
upon the state of the circulating system. 

Dysthymic fdla-thim'ik), a. [Gr. dysthymi- 
kos, melancholy.] In tned. affected with 
despondency; depressed in spirits; dejected. 

Dystome (dis'tom), a. Same as Dystomie. 

l^Stomic. Dystomous (dis-tom'ik, dis'tom- 
us). a. [Gr. dys, ill, bad, and tome, a sec- 
tion, from temno, to cut.] In mineral, hav- 
ing an imperfect fracture or cleavage. 

Dysuria (dis-fl'ri-a), n. Same as Dysury. 


Dysurio (diB-fl'rik),a. Pertaining to dysury. 
Dysujy (dis'fl-rl), n. [Gr. dysouria-^ys, ill, 
and ouron, urine.] Difficulty in discharg- 
ing the urine, attends^ with pain and a sen- 
sation of heat 

Dytisddss (di-tis^si-dd), n. pi. [DytUms 
(which see), and Or. eidos, likeness. ] A large 
family of pentamerous coleopterous Insects, 
of which the genus Dytiscus (water-beetle) 
is the type. They are everywhere found in 
fresh-water, and are almost all oval and 
flattened in form, with oar-shaped hind- 
legs. 

Dytiseas. Dsrtlcus (di-tisicas, dl^ti-kus), n. 
[Gr. dytucos, fond of diving, from dyo, to 
enter, plnnge. Dytiscus, though common, is 
wrong.] The water-beetle, agenus of coleop- 
terous. carnivorous iiisects, consisting of 
several species found in stagnant water. 
Dyvour (dPvur). devoir , ' the Judicial 
sense of which,' says Cotgrave, ' is the act 
of submission and acknomedgment of duty 
unto a landlord, expressed by the tenant's 
mouth, hands, and oath of fealty.' See 
DsvbiR. ] In old Scots law, a bankrupt who 
has made a eessio bonorum to his creditors. 
Dzeren, Dzeron (dze'reu, dze'roii), n. Ibe 
Chinese antelope, a remarkably swift spe- 
cies of antelope (I*rocapragutiurosa), inhab- 
iting the dry and deserts of Central Asia, 
Thibet, China, and Southern Siberia. It is 
nearly 4^ feet in length, and 2^ high at the 
shoulder. When alarmed it clears 20 to 
25 feet at one bound. 

Dziggetai (dzig'ge-ta), n. The wild ass of 
Am {Equus hemionus), whose habits are so 
graphically recorded in the book of Job, and 
believed to be the hemionos of Herodotus 
and Pliny. It is intermediate in appear- 
ance and character between the horse and 
ass (hence the speclflc name hemionus, half- 
ass), the males especially being flue animals, 
standing as much as 14 hands high. It 
lives in small herds, and is an inhabitant 
of the sandy steppes of Central Asia, 16,000 
feet above sea-level. Called also Kiang, 
Kculan, and Khur or Ooor. 


E. 


E, the second vowel and the fifth letter of 
the Engithli alphabet. It occurs more fre- 
(piently in English words than any other 
letter of the alpiiabet, this frequency being 
partly owing to the fact that e has taken 
the place of the older (Anglo-Saxon) vowel 
endings a, o, and n. Its long or natural 
sound in English coincides with the sound 
of t in the Italian and French languages, as 
in here, mere, me. It has also another prin- 
cipal sound, a short one. hoard in met, men. 
It has besides a sound like a in name, as in 
there, where, Ac., and the obscure sound 
which is heard in her. As a final letter it 
is generally silent; but it serves to lengthen 
the sound of the preceding vowel, or at least 
to indicate that the preceding vowel Is to 
have its long sound, as in mane, cane, plume, 
which, without the final e, would be pro- 
nounced man, can, nluna. After c and g the 
final e serves to indicate that those letters 


are to have their soft sounds, c being pro- 
nounced as s, and g as j. Thus without the 
final c in mace (mas) this word would be 
pronounced mac (mak), and raac (raj) would 
be pronounced rag. When two s's come 
together the sound is generally the same as 
that of the single e long, as in deem, esteem, 
need (comp, however pre-exist, Ac.); and 
when it occurs with a and i, as in mean, hear, 
siege, deceive, it often has the same sound. 
Such a combination, when only one vowel 
sound is heard, is called a digraph. In these 
combinations the sound is usually that of e 
long, but sometimes it Is the short sound of e, 
as in lead (pronounced led), a metal, read 
(pronounced red), pret. of read, and some- 
times the sound of a long, as In reign, feian. 
Irregularities of this kind ore not reduoible 
to rules. See also under A.— As a numeral, 
E stands for 250.— In the calendar it is the 
fifth of the Dominical letters.— As an abbre- 
viation it stands for East, as in charts; E 
by S.. east by south; in the abbrevlatlve 
combination e.g., tor exempli gratia, for 
example: and In for id est, that la— E, 
In mwic, is the third note or degree of the 


diatonic scale, answering to the mi of the 
Italians and French. Also, the key having 
four sharps in its signature ; and the key' 
note of the church mode called Phrygian. 
£-. A prefix, the same as ex, signifying from 
or out of, and in many words having a priva- 
tive meaning. See Ex. 

Each (ech), distrib. a. pron. , used cither with 
or without a noun. [O. £. eche, ech, yeh, uch, 
elch, elc, Uk (everilkon, everyone); Sa ilk, 
ilka; A. Sax. eelo, from, d == aye, ever, and 
lie, like; similar to D. and L.G. elk, O. jeg- 
lich. Comp, such and which.) Every one 
of any number separately considered or 
treated; as, the emperor distributed to each 
soldier in his army a liberal donative. It 
is used either with or without a following 
noun. * In each cheek ... a pretty dimple. 
Shak. *Eaeh leaning on their elbowa' Shak. 

' Wandering each his several way. * Milton. 

To all of them he gave each man changes of rai- 
ment. Gen. xlv. 22. 

And the princes of Israel, being twelve men ; each 
one was for the house of his fathers. Num. i. 44- 
Simeon and Levi . . . took each man his sword. 

Gen. xxxiv. 25. 

To each corresponds other; as, let each 
esteem other better than himself; as, it is 
our duty to assist each other; that is, it is 
our duty to assist, each to assist the other. 

* Wink each at ofAer.’ Shak. 

Baohwheret (fich'whar). adv. Everywhere. 
Spenser, 

Ead, Ed. An element In Anglo-Saxon names, 
signifying happy, fortunate, as in Edward, 
happy preserver; Edwin, happy conqueror. 
n. See Eddish. 

Bsmr(e'g6r),a. [O.E.eprs,O.Fr.s^re,Mod.Fr. 
atgre, eager, sharp, biting ; L. aeer, sharp, 
from root ae or ak, which appears in aeute, 
acid, acrid, dtc.;Gr.aki,Vipomt} Lf Sharp; 
sour; add. 

It doth poraet 

And curd like eayer droppings into milk. Shah. 

2. Excited by ardent desire in the pursuit 
of any object; ardent to pursue, perform, 
or obtain; inflamed by desire; ardently wish- 
ing or longing; as, the soldiers were eager 


to engage the enemy ; men are eager in the 
pursuit of wealth.— 3. Ardent; vehement; 
impetuous; as, eager spirits; eager zeal; 
eager clamoura — 4. Sharp ; keen ; biting ; 
severe. * It is a nipping and an eager air.’ 
Shak.—b.i Brittle; inflexible; not ductile. 

Gold will be soiurtimes so ea^er . . . that it will 
as little endure the hammer as glass. Locke, 

Stn. Ardent, vehement, enthusiastic, im- 
petuous, fervent, fervid, zealous, earnest, 
forward. 

Eager, n. See Eagre. 

Eagerly (S'gAr-li), ode. 1. In an eager 
manner ; with ardour; ardently; earnestly; 
warmly; with prompt zeal; as, he eagerly 
flew to the assistance of his friend. 

To the holy war how fast and eagerly did men go 1 

South . 

2. With sharpness of temperature; keenly; 
sharply. * 

Abundance of raip froze so eagerly as it fell, that 
it seemed the depth of winter had of a sudden been 
come in. Knolles. 

Eagerness (d'gAr-nes), n. l. The state or 
character of being eager; ardent desire after 
anything; ardour; zeal; fervour; as, men 
pursue honour with eagerness. 

The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is ofien an hin- 
derance to it Locke. 

2. t Tartness; sourness.— Eoperuesf, Earnest- 
ness, Avidity. Eagerness springs from an 
intense desire for the gratification of a 
strong emotion or passion, and tends to 
produce corresponding keenness in the pur- 
suit of the objeot. Strictly, the term de- 
signs the feeling only, and although strongly 
stimulating to, eammeas does not neces- 
sarily invmve, action. Earnestness is a 
more sober feeling, proceeding from rea- 
son, conviction of duty, or the less violent 
emotiona It has a special reference to 
effort, and does not necessarily imply desire 
for the attainment of on object Thus we 
make earnest inquiries after the health of a 
friend, but eager inquiries after a person of 
whom we are in keen chase. Earnestness 
implies solidly, sincerity, and eneigy, and 
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conviction of the laudablenessof the object 
Neither a flishty person, a hypocrite, nor a 
sluggard can be eament in religion. Earnest- 
ness is tlie more general term, and affects a 
person's whole cliaracter; eagerness is a spe- 
clflc feeling. An earnest man is earnest as 
regards all that he undertakes, but a man 
is eager only after what excites a specific 
desire. A sldity has regard to acquisition, 
either with the view of aggrandizing one's 
self or satisfying a natural craving. We eat, 
drink, or acquiro learning with avidity ^ but 
the young soldier rushes to the fight with 
eagerness.— Ardour, zeal, vehemence, 
impetuosity, enthusiasm, heartiness, ear- 
nestness, fervour, avidity, greediness. 

Eagle (e'gl), n. [Fr. aigU, Pr. aigla, L. aquUa, 
an eagle, fern, of the rare adj. aquilus, dark- 
coloured, swarthy. ] 1. Aquila. a geuus of rap- 
torial birds, sub-family Aquilinao, compris- 
ing the largest and most powerful memoers 
of the family FalconidsD, distinguished from 
the falcons by the upper mandible being 
decurved from the end of tlie cere and not 
from the base, and the lip being destitute 
of teeth. The tongue is bifid, the wings 
long and usually pointed, legs robust, claws 
curved, sharp and strong, and the tarsi fea- 
thered to the very base of the talons, by which 
they are distinguished from the ernes or sea- 
eagles. There arc numerous species, of which 
the noblest is the golden eagle (il. ehtysastos) 



Golden Eagle {Aquila chrysaetos). 


of Europe, found still in the more moun- 
tainous parts of Britain. Tlie male is 3 feet, 
and the female 3} feet long. It feeds chiefly 
on birds that live near the earth, and haces, 
rabbits, lambs, <kc. Other species are the 
Imperial eagle (A. imperialis\ the spotted 
eagle (A. ncevia), the Australian eagle (A. 
/iteosa% Ac, The name eagle is applied to 
other members of the group, though not be- 
longing to the genus Aquila, as the white- 
tailed sea-eagle of Britain (Haliaetns albi- 
eiUa\ and the American white-headed sea- 
eagle (H. leueoeephaliis), the emblem of the 
riiitca States, both of which are really 
ernes, and to the marsh eagle, harpy eagle, 
eagle-hawk of the genus Falco, Ac. From 
its size, strength, rapidity of flight, and 
keenness of sight, the eagle has ever been 
regarded as the 'king* of birds. By the 
ancients it was called Hhe bird of Jove,* 
and it was borne on the Roman standards. 
Many modem nations, as France under the 
Honapartes, Russia, Prussia, Austria, the 
United States. Ac., have adopted it as their 
national emblem. In heraldry it is one of the 
most noble bearings in coat armour. — 2. A 
gold coin of the United States, of the value 
of ten dollars, or forty-two shillings sterling. 

3. A constellation in the northern hemi- 
sphere, having its right wing contiguous to 
the equinoctial. See Aouila.— 4. A read- 
ing-desk in churches in the form of an eagle 
with expanded winjra. '(The minister) read 
from the eagle.* Thackeray. 

Eaffle-eyed (e'gl-!d), a. l. Sharp-sighted as 
an eagle; having an acute sight. —2. Discern- 
ing; having acute intellectual vision. 

Inwardly ea^U-eyed and perfectly versed in the 
humours <h his subjects. Harwell. 

Eagle-lllgRted (o'gl flit-ed), a. Flying like 
an eagle; mounting high. 

Eagle-hawk (d'gl-hgkX n. Morphnus, a 
genus of Falconidn, consisting of species of 
comparatively small size, characterized by 
having wings shorter than the tail, by long 
tarsi and feeble claws. The species are 
natives of South America ' 

Eagle-owl (d'gl-ouix n. One of a sub-family 
m owls (Buboninn), the most remarkable. | 
sx>ecies of which is the Bvho nutximue (the i 
great homed owl), little inferior in size to 


the golden eagle. It is found in the moun- 
tainous parts of Central Europe. An allied 
species, the Virginian horned owl (B. vir~ 
pinianus), is found in almost every quarter 
of the United States. See Bubo. 
Jagle-ray (6'gl-r&), n. A large species of 
ray {MytlidkUts aquila\ occasionally found 
in the British seas. 

E^le-alghted (a'gl-sit-ed), a. Having acute 

bigleBB (e'gl-es), n. A female or hen eagle. 
Eagle-Stone (e'gl-st6n), n. A variety 
of argillaceous oxide of iron, occurring in 
masses varying from the size of a walnut to 
that of a man's head. Their form is spheri- 
cal, oval, or nearly reniform, or sometimes 
like a parallelopiped with rounded edges 
and angles. They have a rough surface, 
and are essentially composed of concentric 
layers. These nodules often embrace at the 
centre a kernel or nucleus, sometimes mov- 
able, and always differing from the exterior 
in colour, density, and fracture. To these 
hollow nodules the ancients gave the name 
of eagle-stones^ from an opinion that the 
eagle transported them to her nest to facili- 
tate the laying of her eggs. 

Eaglet (e'glet), n. A young or a diminutive 
eagle. 

Eagle-winged (e^gl-wingd), a. Having the 
wiiigs of an eagle; swift as an eagle. 
Eagle-wood (e^gl-wud), n. A highly fragrant 
wood, much esteemed by Asiatics for burn- 
ing as incense, the product of the Aloexyltnn 
Agalloehum. Its Malayan name is agilla, 
which has been corrupted into eagle. See 
A liOKXYIiUM 

Eagre, Eager (e'g6r), n. [A. Sax. edgor, egor, 
the sea, water. Akin ASgir, the Scandi- 
navian god of the sea] The whole body of 
spring-tide water moving up a river or es- 
tuary in one wave, or in a few successive 
waves, of great height, and sometimes pre- 
senting a funnidable surge, as in the Ganges, 
Severn, Solway, Ac. Called otherwise a 
Bore (which see). Spelled also Eger, Eygre. 

Sea-tempest is the jCtun Aegir; . . . and now to 
this day, on our river Trent, as 1 hear, the Notting- 
ham bargemen, when the river is tn a certain flooded 
.state, call it Ea^ar; they cry out, * Have a care; there 
is the Ea^ar coming.* Carlyla, 

A mighty ^jqra raised his crest, yaan Ittg^ilaw, 

Ealder,t n. An elder or chief. 

EaldormaiL EaldermaxL SeeALUBRMAN. 
Eame.t n. [A. Sax. earn; Q. oheim.} Uncle. 
Ean (en), v.t. or 1 To bring forth young; to 
yean. See Yean. 

Sanliur-tline (cn^ng-tlm), n. Time of 
bringing forth young. 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes. 

Who then conceiving, did in 

Full particoloured lambs, and those were Jacob's. 

Shah. 

Eanllngt (Sn'ling), n. [O.E yean, a lamb; 
A. Sax. eanian, to bring forth, as a ewe, and 
ling, dim. term. ] A lamb Just brought fortli. 

All the eanlings which were streak'd and pled. 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Skajt. 

Eax (cr), n. [A. Sax. edre—a widely-spread 
word; comp. G. ohr, D. oor, Icel. eyra, 



Parts of the Human Ear. 

c. Concha, a. Helix. 4, Lobe, e. Antihelix. <f. An- 
tltragus. a, Tragus, y! Crura of antihelix. 
g. Fossa navicularis. A, Fossa Innominata. 
A, Auditory opening. /, Scala. m. Cochlea. 
n. Vestibule, a. Semicircular canals. Incut 
or anvil, q, Stapes, r. Malleus or hammer. 
(A Ossiefet or small bones.) Membrane of 
the tympanum or drum. 

Dan. dre, L. auris, O.L. ansis. Or. ous, Lith. 
auHs, ear.] 1. The organ of hearing, con- 
tained partly in the substance of the tem- 
poral bone, and partly projecting externally 
behind the Joint of the lower Jaw. In man 
and higher animals the ear ia composed of 
the external ear, which ia a cartilaginous 
funnel for collecting the sound waves and 
directing them inwivds: of the drum of the 
ear, a bony cavity lined by mnooua mem- 


brane, separated from the external ear by a 
delicate membrane, and containing a chain 
of small bones which transmit the vibra- 
tions of the latter to the internal ear, in 
which are the terminal expansions of the 
auditory nerve. The internal ear consists 
of a bony cavity, called the vestibule, 
which communicates with three semicircu- 
lar canals, and with a bony structure in the 
form of a spiral shell, called the cochlea.- 
2. The sense of hearing, or the power of dis- 
tinguishing sounds and Judging of harmony; 
the power of nice peiuoption of the differ- 
ences of sound, or of consonances and dis- 
sonances, time and rhythm; as, she has a 
delicate ear for music, or a good ear. 3. A 
favourable hearing; attention; heed; regard. 

I cried to God . . . and he gave rar unto me. 

Pk. Ixxvii. I. 

Give every man thine Arr, but few thy voice. SJtaJIr. 

4. Disposition to like or dislike what is hear4l ; 
opinion; judgment; taste. 

lie laid his sense closer . . . according to the style 
and ear of those times, DtfihafM. 

5. A part of any inanimate object resembling 
an car; a projecting part from the side of 
anything; a handle; as, the ears of a tub or 
other vessel.— To he by the ears, to fail fo- 
gether by the ears, to go together by the ears, 
to tight or scuffle; to niiarrel. —To set by the 
ears, to make strife between; to cause to 
quarrel. — Up to the ears, over head and ears, 
deeply absorbed orengrossed; overwhclmcti; 
as, over head and ears in debt, in business. 

A cavalier was up to the ears in love with a very 
line Kidy. L' Estrange. 

^All ear, all attention. 

I was all ear. 

And took in strains that might create a ^oul 
Under the ribs of death. Milton. 

Eart (or), v.t. To listen to eagerly; to hear ' 
with deep atteiiiioii. 

1 eared her langu.igc, lived in her eye, O coz. 

Bean. I'f FI. 

Ear (^r), V.t. fA. Sax. erian. Cog. 0>'ris. 
era, Icel. eria, L. aro, Gr. aroo, Lith. arti, 
to plough.] To plough or till. ‘Will set 
them to ear his ground.* 1 Sam. viii. 12. 

A rough valley which is neither eared nor sown. 

Dent. xxi. 4. 

Eax(er). n. [A. Sax. edr, D. aar, G. nhre, an 
oar.] A spike or head of com or grain; that 
part of cereal plants which contains the 
flowers and seed. 

Ear (er), v.i To shoot, as an ear; to fonn 
ears, as com. 

Ear(ar), a. Early. [Scotch.] 

Elurablet (er'a-bl), a. That can be tilled; 
arable 

Earache (^r'ak), n. [See Aciir.] Pain In 
the ear. 

Saralt (Srial), a. Receiving by the ear. 
Hewyt. 

Ear-cap (erikap), n. A cover for the ears 
against cold. 

Ear-cockle (crikok-l), n. A disease in wheat 
caused by the presence in the grain of worms 
belonging to the genus Vibrio. Called iti 
some parts of England Purples. 

EanL(yArd), n. Earth. [Scotch.] 

Eiur-arop (Cr^drop), n. An ornamental pen- 
dant for the ear. 

Ear-drum (er'druinx n. The tympanum, a 
membrane in the ear. See Ear and Mem- 
BRANA TYMPANI. 

Eared (erd), p. and a. Having ears. In her. 
animals home in coat armour with their 
ears differing in tincture from that of the 
body are blazoned eared of such a metal or 
colour. 

Ear-hole (Sr^iCl), n. The aperture of the 
car: the opening in the ear. 

EarlneBa (e'ri-nes), n. Same as Eeriness. 
Earing (fir'lng), n. Eaut. a small rope em- 
ploved to fasten the upper comer of a sail 
to its yard; a rope attached to the cringle 
of a sail, bv whicn It is bent or reefed. 
Earing (mug), n. [A. Sax. eriung, plough- 
ing.] A ploughing of land. See Ear, to 
plough. 

There are five years, in the which there shall 
neither be earing nor harvest. Gen. xlv. 6. 

Ear-ldailng (firicis-ing), a. Slightly affect- 
ing the ear. ^Ear-kissing .arguments.' 
Shah. 

Earl (firl), n. [A. Sax. sort, O.N. Dan. and 
^vr.jarl, earl— regarded hy Max MUIler as a 
motufled form of saMor, a chief, from eald, 
old, but this seems doubtful.] A British 
title of nobility, or a nobleman, the third 
in rank, being next below a marquis, and * 
next above a viscount. The earl formerly 
had the government of a shirs, and was 
called shiTsman. After the Conquest earls 


Fftte, fibr, fat, fall; mfi, met, h4r; pine, pin; nCte, not, move; tCbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; y, Sc. fey. 
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were called eounUt ftnd from them shires 
have taken the name of oountiea Earl is 
now a mere title, unconnected wltli terri- 
torial Jurisdiction, so much so that several 
earls have taken as thoir titles their own | 
names with tlie prefix Earl, as Earl Qrey, 
Earl Spencer, EarHiuH- 
ceL An earl's coronet 
consists of a richly 
chased circle of gohl, 
having on its upper o«lgo 
eight strawberry loaves, 
and between each pair 
a pearl raised on a 
spire higher than the 
leaves, cap, Ac., as in Coronet of an Earl, 
a duke’s coronet. 

Earlap (driap), n. The tip of the ear. 
Earldom (6rl'dum), n. The seigniory, juris- 
diction, or dignity of an earl. 

Earldorman (6iTdor-man), n. Same as A2- 
dennan. Burke. 

Earlefl-penny (drlz'pen-ni), n. [See Arlk- 
PENNY. J Money in ratification of a contract; 
an instalment of money given in poi’t pay- 
ment 

Earleas (dries), a, 1. Without ears; deprived 
of ears. 

liartess on hiyfh stood unabashed Defoe. Pope. 

2. Not inclined to hear or listen. ' A surd 
and earleea generation of men.* Sir T. 
Browne. 

Earlineas (drli-nes). n. (See Early and 
Kre.] State of being early; a state of ad- 
vance or forwardness; a state of being before 
anything, or at the beginning. 

The goodness of the crop is great gain, if the good- 
ness answers the earliness of coming up. ITucoh. 

• Thy tariinese doth me assure, 

Inou art up-rous*d, by some distemp'rature. Shah, 

Earl-maxahal (drl-mltr'shal), n. l. An ofHcer 
in Great Britain, whose office is one of 
great antiquity, and was formerly uf impor- 
tance; the eighth great officer of state. Ho 
is the head of the College of Arms, deter- 
mines all rival claims to arms, and grants 
armorial bearings, through the medium of 
the king-of-arms, to parties not possessed 
of hereditary arms. The office was origiii- 
ally conferred by grant of the king, but is 
now hereditary in tlio family of the Howards. 
Hoe MAR.SHAL.- 2. Hence, one who has the 
chief care of military solemnities. Druden, 
Ear-l00k(6i*'lok), n. [A. Sax. edr-loca.] Alock 
or curl or hair near the car, worn by men 
of fashion in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. ; a love-lock. 

T.nve*Iocks, or ear-locks, in which too many of our 
nation have of late begun to glory . . . are yet . . . 
but so many badges of infamy, elTeininacy, vanity, 
&c. Prynne. 

Early (^I'li), a. [O.E. arliehe, erliehe; A. Sax. 
cerltce, from cer, before. See Ere.] 1. In 
advance of something else; prior in time; 
forward, as, early fruit, that is, fniit that 
comes to maturity before other fruit; early 
growth; early manhood ; early old age or 
decrepitude, that is, premature old age. — 

2. First; being at the beginning; as, early 
dawn. * Early times of the church.’ South. 

She, when apostles fled, could dangers brave. 

Last at his cross, and earliest at hK grave. 

Ja. S, Barret. 

S. Being in good season; as, the court met 
at an early nonr.-- Early English architec- 
ture, the style of architecture into which 
the Norman passed, and the first in which 
no foreign influence is perceptible: called 
also the First Pointed or Lancet Style. Its 
period Is from 1180 to 1307. Its general 
characteristics, as distinguished from the 
Norman.are delicacy, refinement, and grace. 
The columns and shafts become more slen- 
der and elegant, foliage in some Instances 
sprouting out from the central pillar between 
the shafts; the mouldings are more deli- 
cately rounded and alternated with hollows 
so as to give the finest effects of light and 
shade; the capitals frequently represent an 
Inverted bell, and are often enriched with 
foliage, as of the trefoil, rising from the 
neck-moulding and coming beautifully out- 
wards beneath the abacus; the towers are 
loftier and crowned by a spire; buttresses 
project boldly and vary little through entire 
lengtii; roofs groined, with a ridge-nb added 
to the ribs or the Norman ; wall-arcades 
very noble, their spandrels often filled with 
soulpture. But the distinctive features of 
this style are pointed arohea long, narrow, 
lanoet-shaped windows without mulllons, 
and a peculiar projecting ornament in the 
hollows of the mouldings, called the dog- 
tooth ornament Towai^s the end of the 


period the windows became grouped in a 
manner that led to the development of tra- 



Early English Style.— North-west Transept of 
Beverley Minster. 


eery, and so to the Decorated stylo.— S yn. 
Forward, timely, premature, precocious. 
BbxIf Car'll), adv. Soon ; in good season; 
betimes; as, rise early; come early. 

Those that seek me early shall find me. 

Prov. viii. 17. 

-—Early, Soon, Betimes. Early is a relative 
word, and means that a certain event oc- 
curred before a definite point of time, which 
point is fixed by taking an average of the 
times at which such events commonly occur; 
thus, *he rose early* means that he rose 
earlier than the average hour of rising; 
‘ComefaWyin the evening come earlier 
than it is customary, or has been appointed 
for others, to come In the evening. Early 
is used as an adjective with the same sense; 
as, early fruit, i,e. fruit appearing before 
the average time when fruit appears. Soon 
is shortly after the present time, or after 
any fixed point; as, let me see you soon; 
soon after entering, he left. Betimes (liy 
time) » in good time for some specific object 
or all useful purposes; as, he rose betimes. 
Earmark ($rmRrk). n. l. A mark on the 
ear by which a shegi is known.— 2. In law, 
any mark for identification, as a privy mark 
made by any one on a coin.— 3. Any distin- 
guishing mark, natural or other, by which 
the ownership or relation of anything is 
known. 

What distinguishing marks can a man fix upon a 
set of intellectual ideas, so as to call himself proprie- 
tor of them? They have no earmarks upon them, 
no tokens of a particular proprietor. Burrows. 

Eaxmaxk (er'miirk), c.t. To mark, as sheep, 
by cropping or Blitting the ear. 

Earn (^rn), v.t [A. Sax. eamian, toearn, to 
reap the fruit of one’s labours. Cog. D. 
erfum, to reap; erne, harvest.] 1. To merit 
or deserve by labour or by any performance; 
to do that which entitles to a reward, whe- 
ther the reward is received or not 

The h^h repute 

Which he through haxard huge must earn. 

Afilton, 

2. To gain by lal>our, service, or perform- 
ance; to deserve and receive as compensa- 
tion; as, to earn a crown a day, a good liv- 
ing, honours or laurels. 

The bread I have earned by the haaard of my life 
or the sweat of my brow. Burke, 

Bani,t v.t To yearn. 

And ever os he rode, his heart did earn 

To prove his puissance in battle brave. Spenser. 

Sam (6m), v.i. [A. Sax. iman, yman, rin- 
nan, to run; comp. G. gerinnen, to coagu- 
late, to curdle, ftom rinfien, to run, to run 
tether. ] To curdle, as milk. [Provincial 
■ndSootoh.] _ . ^ m 

Bam (dral fL fiame as Erne (which see> v 
BanilMrt(em'e8tXa- [A.8ax.fiomMf, earnest* 



ness, eomefte(adJ.), earnest, serious. Cop J. 
and G. emst, earnest, D. emsten, to emua- 
vour; allied to Icel. em, brisk.] 1. Anient 
In the pursuit of an object; eager to obtain; 
having a longing desire; warmly engaged vr 
incited; warm; zealous; importunate; as, 
earnest in love; earnest in prayer. 

They are never more earnest to disturb us than 
when they see us most earptest in this duty. Dnppa. 

2. Intent; fixed. 

On that prospect strange 
Their earnest eyes were fixed. Afillon. 

8 . Serious; important. 

Life is real, life is earptest. Loftjs/ellaw. 
They whom earttest lets do often hinder. Hooker, 

Stn. Warm, eager, zealous, ai‘dent, ani- 
mated, importunate, fervent. 

Earnest (^m^est), n. SeHousness; a reality; 
a real event, as opposed to Jesting or feigned 
appearance. 

Take heed that this Jest do not one day turn to 
ea mest. S idfiey. 

But take it— earttest wed with sport. 

And either sacred unto you. Tenttyson. 

Earnest (6rn^est), n. [Probably from 
O.Fr. arres, ernes; O.E. and Sc. arles, erles, 
from L. arrha, earnest-money.] 1. In law, 
something given by the buyer to the seller, 
by way of token or pledge, to bind tbe 
bargain and prove the sale; a part, as of 
money or goods, paid or delivered be- 
forehand, as a pledge and security for tlie 
whole, or in ratification of a bargain, or 
as a token of more to come hereafter; a 
handsel. In the law of Scotland, earnest is 
held as evidence of the completion of the 
contract; and the party who resiles, besides 
losing the earnest he has paid, may be com- 
pelled to perform his obligation. In ordi- 
nary cases the earnest p^d Is trifling in 
value, and is not taken into account in the 
reckoning.— 2. Fig. anything which gives 
assurance, pledge, promise, or indication of 
what is to follow; flrst-fruits. ‘And give 
an earnest of the war’s success.* Waller. 

It may be looked on as a pledge and earnest of 
quiet and tranquillity. Bp. Stnalnd^, 

I Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new; 

That which they have done but earnest of the things 
titat they shall do. Tennysott. 

Eameatly (6m'eit-li), ads. 1. Warmly; 
zealouslv; importunately; eagerly; with 
real desire. 

Being in an agony, he prayed more earttestly. 

Luke xxii. 44. 

That ye should ear^iejt(y contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Jude 3. 

2. With fixed attention; with eagerness. 

A certain maid . . . earnestly looked upon him. 

Luke xxil. 56. 

EarneBt-money (^rinest-mun-l), n. Money 
paid as earnest to bind a bargain or ratify 
and prove a sale. 

EamestneBB (^rn'est-nes), n. l. Ardour or 
zeal in the pursuit of anything; eagerness; 
animated desiro; as, to seek or ask with 
eamestnsu; to engaj^ in a work with ear- 
t\estness.—% Anxious care; solicitude; in- 
tenseness of desire.— 8 . Fixed desire or at- 
tention; Berioiisness ; as, the charge was 
maintained with a show of gravity and ear- 
ncetness.— Eagerness, Earnestness, Avidity, 
See under Eagerness. 

Eamfult (dm'fRl), a. Full of anxiety; caus- 
ing anxiety or pain. ' The eamful smart 
which eats my breast* P. Fletcher. 

(eming), n. That which is earned; 
that which is gained or merited by lalamr, 
services, or performance; wages; reward: 
used chiefly m the plural 

This Is the great expense of the poor that takes up 
almost all thmr earmnp'S, Locke. 

Earpldz (6r^pik), n. An instrument for 
cleaning the ear. 

Sax-ploroer (6rip6r8-6r), n. An insect, the 
eariw {Forfieula auriettlaria). 
Bar-plerclllg (SripBrs-Ing), a. Piercing the 
ear, as a will or sharp sound. ‘ The ear- 
piercing ate.' Shak. 

wr-rMUdl (drirBch), n. Hearing distance; 
ear-shot 

All stand without ear-f^eh. Marstou. 

Bar-rontt (drirent), n. Payment made by 
laceration or loss of the ears. 

A hole to thrust your heads in. 

For which you should pay ear-rent. B. yotuott. 

Bar-rtnE (drirfng), fi. A pendant; an orna- 
ment, sometimes set with diamonds, pearls, 
or other Jewels, worn at the ear, by meana 
of a ring passing through the lobe. Among 
orientab ear-rings have been worn by Imth 
■exes from the earliest Umea In England 


eh. «AAia; «h. 8c. loeA; g.po; J.jobj h.Fr. ton; ng. ■!>«; th, (Aen; th, ain; w.wig; wb.tvAlg; ch, asure.— See XST. 
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they were worn by the Romanized Britons 
and by Aiiirio-Saxons. After the tenth cen- 
tury tlie fashion seems to have declined 
both in England and the Continent* and 
ear-rings are neither found in graves nor 
discerned in paintings nor sculptures. The 
wearing of ear-rings was re-iutrotluced into 
England in the sixteenth century, and : 
Stubbs, writing in the time of (2ueen Eliza- j 
beth, says, *'rhc women are not ashamed to 
make holes in their ears whereat they hang 
rings and other Jewels of gold and precious 
stones.’ In the seventeenth century ear- 
rings were worn by male fops. 

Eane (drs), n. same ns £>se. 

Eaxsht (t^rsh), ? 1 . [See EAR, to plough.] 

1. A ploughed field. - 2. Eddish (which sec). 
Eax-snell (Ci-^shel), 71 . Ilaliotis. a genus of 
univalve molluscs. See Ualiotis. 

Ear-BhOt (cr'shot), ?i. Reach of the ear; the 
distance at which words may be heard. 

CfOinex. Stand you out of ear-shei. I li.ive some- 
thing to .say to your wife m private. Dryden, 

Eaxslirlftt (er'shrift), n. Auricular ctuifes- 
slon. ‘The Papists' lenten preparatiou of 
forty days, ea rnh rift . ' Ca rtwrigh t. 

Ear-sore (er^sor), a. Morose; tiiiarrelsome; 
ax>t to take offence. 

Ear-sore (er'sOr), li. Something that offends 
the ear. 

Earstt (^rst), adv. [See Erst.] At first; 
formerly. -At earst^ at length; uow-a-days. 

For from the golden age, tliut first w.is named. 

It’s now lit earst Ltecoiiie a stonie one. Spenser, 

Earth (^rth), a. [A. Sax. eorthe; Qoth. airtha, 
Icel. jbrth, Sw. and Dan. jord, G. erde, allied 
to A. Sax. card, soil, home, dwelling, and 
perhaps to Gr, era, Skr. ira earth, and to 
L. arv, to plough.] 1. The particles which 
compose the mass of the globe, but more par- 
ticularly the partiedes which form the mould 
on the surface of the globe; any indefinite I 
mass or portion of that matter; as, we throw 
up earth with a spade or plough; we fill a pit 
or ditch with earth; wo fonu a rampart 
with earth. This substance 1>eing considered 
hy ancient philosophers as simple, was called 
an element; and in popular language we still 
hear of the four elements— fire, air, earth, 
and water.— 2, 1'he terraqueous globe which 
we inhabit. It is one of the planets, and the 
third in order from the sun, its orbit em- 
bracing those of Mercury and Venus, but 
being within the orbits of all the other 
planets. The earth Is endowed with two 
principal motions: first, a motion round its 
axis, from west to cast, in twenty-four hours; 
and secondly, a motion of revolution round 
the sun. It is the first of these motions 
w’hich produces the phenomena of day and 
night, and the apparent diurnal revolution 
of the heavenly bodies. The time in which 
the earth’s rotation is perforiiied is measured 
by the interval which elapses between two 
transits of the same fixed star over the 
meridian of any place, and this interval is 
always precisely the same. It is called a 
sidereal dav, and forms a perfectly uniform 
measure of time. The rcvolutioii. of the 
earth about the sun is performed in an 
elliptic orbit, having tlft sun In one of the 
foci, and its mean distance from the sun, as 
calculated hy Mr. Hintl from Leverrier’s 
detcriniiiatiuii of the .solar parallax, is 
01,328,000 miles. The umc in which the 
earth performs a revolution in its orbit with 
respect to the fixed stars is 365 days, 6 hours, 

9 minutes, 0'6 seconds. Tills is called the 
sidereal year. (See Year.) Tlie plane which 
contains the earth's orbit is called the eclip- 
tic. The earth’s axis is inclined to this piano 
ill an angle of 66* 82^ 4", whence the earth's 
equator is inclined to the ecliptic in an angle 
of 23* 27' 56". This inclination, which is 
called the obliquity of the ecliptic, gives 
rise to the phenomena of the seasons. The 
figure of the earth is that of an oblate 
spheroid of revolution, the polar axis being 
to the equatorial diameter in the ratio of 
301 to 302. The equatorial diameter is nearly 
7025 English miles, the polar diameter about 
7808 miles, and the mean diameter 7012 
miles. Two-tliirds of the earth's surface are 
covered with water; its mass compared with 
that of the sun is nearly as 1 to 356,000; its 
mean density is to that of water as to 1.— 

3. The world, as opposed to other scenes of 
existence. 

What are these. 

So wither'd, and so wild in their attire, 

That look not like th* inliabitants o' th' earth. 

And yet are on *t. Shah, 

4. llie inhabitants of the globe. 

The whole earth was of one language. Gen. xi. x. 


5. Dry laud, as opposed to the sea. 

God called the dry land earth. Gen. i. lo. 

6. The ground; the surface of the earth; os, 
ho fell to the earth; the ark was lifted above 
the earth. 

In tlie second month . . . was the earth dried. 

Gen. viii. 14. 

7. t Inheritance; possession. Shak. - S. A 
term of repixiueh to a base senseless persuii. 

Thou earth, thou, speak I Shak, 

1). The hole in whi4:h a fox or otlier biiiTow- | 
ing animal hides itself. 

Seeing I never stray'd beyond the cell. 

lint live like on old Utdger in his earth, Tennyson. 

10. In che7n. the iiumo given to certain 
tasteless, inodorous, dry, and uninflammable 
substances, the most important of which 
ai'C lime, baryta, strontia, magnesia, alu- 
mina, zirconia, glucina, yttria, and thorino. 
Of these baryta, strontia, lime, and magnesia 
are called the alkalitie earths, the othei-g 
being the earths proper, which consist of a 
metal in combination with oxygen.— j^ar/A 
0 / alutn, a substance obtained by precipi- 
tating the earth from alum dissolved in 
water by adding ammonia or potass. It is 
used for paints. —Earth of bone, a pliosphate 
of lime existing in bones after caleiiiatiou. - 
Earth currents, in elect, strong irregular cur- 
rents, which disturb telegraphic lines of con- 
siderable length, flowing from one pai^t of the 
line to another, affecting the instruments and 
frequently interrupting telegraphic commu- 
nication. Apparently they depend upon al- 
terations in the state of the earth's electrifi- 
cation, which profluce currents in the wii-cs 
by induction. l*hey occur simultaneously 
with iiiagnetic storms and aurorce. 

EartR (6rth), v.t, l. To hide in the earth. 

The fox is earthed, Tirydett. 

2. To cover with earth or mould. ' Earth up 
with fresh mould the roots.* Evelyn, 

Eartll (6rth), v. i. To retire under ground ; to 
burrow. ‘Here foxes Tichell. 

Earth t (6rth), n. (From ear, to plough.] 
The act of ttiming up the ground in tillage; 
a ploughing. 

Such land as ye break up for barley to sow, 

T wo earths at the least, ere ye sow it, bestow. 

Ttisstr. 

Earth-apple (^rtb'ap-l), 71 . 1. A potato.— 

2. A cucumber. 

Earth-bath (i&rth'liatliX n. A remedy, occa- 
sionally usca on the Continent, consisting 
literally of a bath of earth. 

Earth-boaxd (^rth'bfird), n. The board of 
a plough that turns over the eaith; the 
inould-imard. 

Earth-borer (6rth^r-«r), n. A kind of 
auger for boring holes in the ground, the 
twisted shank of it revolving inside a cylin- 
drical box, which retains the earth till the 
tool Is withdrawn. 

Earth-hom (^rth'bom), a. 1. Bom of the 
earth; springing originally from the earth; 
as, the fabled earth-bom giants. 

Crc.'iturcs of other mould, earth-born, perhaps. 

Not spirits. Milton, 

2. Relating to or occasioned by earthly 
objects. 

All earth-bom cares are wrong. Coidsmith. 

3. Of low birth; meanly born. 

F.arth-born X.ycon shall ascend the throne. Smith. 

Earth-bound (^rth'bonnd), a. Fastened by 
the pressure of the earth; firmly fixed in the 
earth. 

Bid the tree 

U nfix his earth-bound root. Shak, 

Earth-bred (ArthOired)^ a. Low; abject; 
grovelling. 'Peasants, . . . earth-bred 
worms.' Brewer. 

Earth-closet («rth'kloz-et), n. A night- 
stool or convenience of the same kind, in 
which the fnces are received in a quantity 
of earth. 

EarUi-created (^rthlure-at-ed), a. Formed 
of earth. Young. 

Earth-din t (erth'din), n. An earthquake. 
Earth - drake (erth^drak), n. [EaHh and 
drake. See DRAGON.] in Anglo-Saxtm 
myth, a mythical monster possessing quali- 
ties analogous to those of the dragon of 
chivalry. 

He sacrifices his own life in destroying a frightful 
earth-drake or dragon. W. Spaldutg, 

Earthen (drth'en), a. Made of earth; made 1 
of clay, or other like substance; as, an 
earihon vessel. 

Do not grudge 

To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. Herbert, 

iKarthenware (erth'en-war), n. Crockery; 
every sort of household utensil made of olay 


hardened In the Ai'C. 8co I^OTTBRY, Porce- 
lain. 

Earth-fUl ^rth'fnl), n. The name given to 
a natural phenomenon which occurs when 
a portion of the earth’s surface is elevated 
by some subterranean force, then cleft 
asunder and depressed, the space before 
occupied with solid earth becoming covered 
witli water. 

Earth-fed (drth'fed), a. Fed upon earthly 
things; low; abject. 

Such minds 

That never tasted the true heaven of love. B. yonson. 

Earth-flax (^rth'flaks), n. A fine variety of 
asbestos, whose long flexible parallel fila- 
ments ore so delicate as to resemble finx. 
Earth-house, Eird-house (^rth'hous, 
ylnl'hous), n. The nanio generally given 
throughout Scotland to the underground 
buildings known as ‘ Piets’ houses ’ or * Piets’ 
dwellings.’ The earth-house in its simplest 
form consists of a single iiTegular-Bliaped 
chamber, fonned of unhewn stones, the aulc- 
walls m*adually converging towards the top 
until they can be roofed by stones of 4 or 
5 feet in width, all covered in by a mound 
of earth rising slightly above tlie level of 
the surrounding district. In the more ad- 
vanced foiTO of these structures two or 
three chambers are found. Earth-houses 
arc frequent in the north-east of Scotland, 
occasionally thirty or ft)rty being found in 
the same locality, as in the Moor of Clova, 
Kildrummy, Aberdeenshire. Querns, bones, 
deers' horns, plates of stone or slate, earthen 
vessels, cups and implements of bone, stono 
celts, bronze swords, and the like, ore ocen • 
sionally found in connection with them. 
Very similar structures occur also -In Jre- 
land. See Beeuive-iiousx. Written also 
Yird-house. 

Eaxthiness (i^rth'l-nes), n, 1 . Hic quality 
of being earthy or of containing eartli. 

2. t Intellectual coarseness; grossness. ‘ The 
grosstiess and earthiness of theii* fancy.' 
Ha7nmond. 

Earthllness (^rtini-nes), 71. 1 . The ((imlity 
of being earthly; grossuess.- 2. Worldli- 
ness; strong attai'hniciit to earthly things. 

3. t Want of durability; pcilshablouess ; 
fruity. Fuller, 

Eartluillg (6rth'ling), n. 1. An inhabitant of 
tlie earth; a mortal; afrail creature. ‘ Earth- 
lings oft her deemed a deity.’ Dniuntiond. 

2. One strongly attached to worldly things; 
a worldling. 

Earthly (^rth'li), a. 1 . Pertaining to the 
earth or to this world; pertaining to tlie 

J iresent state of existence; as, earthly ob- 
ects; earthly residence. ‘ Our earthly house 
of this tabeniacle.’ 2 Cor. v. 1. - 2. Bt?- 
longing to the eai’th or world; carnal; vile, 
as opposed to spiritual or heavenly; mean. 
'This earthly load of death called life.* 
Milton. 

Whose glory is in their shame, who iriind earthly 
things. Phil. hi. 19. 

Myself 

^ Am lonelier, darker, earthlier for uiy loss. Tennyson. 

3. Made of earth; earthy. * Earthly suh- 
stanco. * Holland, — 4. Corporeal ; not mental. 

Great grace that old man to him given had. 

For God he often saw, from heaven hight. 

All were hix earthly cyen both blunt and bad. Spenser. 

6. Among the tilings of this earth; possible; 
conceivable. 

What earthly benefit can be the result t Pope. 

Eartlily-2iil2ided(6rth'li-mTnd-od),a. Hav- 
ing a mind devoted to earthly thlnjgs. 
EartUy-mlndedneBB (Arth'lf-mimrod-ncH), 

71. Grossness; sensuality; oxtr.Mno dovotctl- 
ness to earthly objects. 

Eaxth-mad (6rth'mad), n. [Earth, and mad, 
a worm.] A kind of worm or grub. 

The earth-mads and all the sorts of worms . . . 
are without eyes. Holland. 

Earth-nut (^rth'nut), 7 \. The Buniumjlexu- 
osu7n, an umbelliferous plant common in 
woods and fields in Britain. The leaves arc 
temately divided, and broadly deltoid; and 
the small white flowers are in terminal 
umbels. The tuber or nut is about 4 or 
6 inches below the surface, at the termina- 
tion of a long slender root. It is hroWk, 
the size of a chestnut, of a sweetish farihijii 
ceotts nature, resembling in taste the oom\ 
mon chestnut. Swine are very fond of Che'’^ 
nuts, and fatten rapidly where they are 
abundant. The name is frequently applied 
to Buniutn Bulboeastanujn. which lias a 
similar tuber. The earth-nut of Egypt is the 
tuber of Cyperusrotundus and other species 
of the same genus, that of China the subter- 
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ranean pods of A rachis hypogma, a lei^uiuiii- 
oiiri plant. See Abaohis, Gkoumd-nut. 
Eaxta-oU (drth'oll), n, a thick mineral 
tlui<l which oozes from rocks. Called also 
Hook-oU and Petroleum^ See Petroleum. 
Eaxtll*pea (6rth'p£), ». a species of pea. the 
Lately ms amphicai^s. a climbing plant. 
Earthquake (^rth'kwak), n. a shaking, 
trenniflng, or concussion of the earth; some- 
times a slight tremor; at other times a violent 
shaking or convulsion; at other times a rock- 
ing I )r heaving of the earth. The earthquake 
shock generally comes on with a deep rumbl- 
ing noise, or with a tremendous explosion 
resembling the discharge of artillery, or the 
bursting of a thunder-cloud: the ground is 
raised vertically at the centre of the dis- 
turbed tract, but the movement is more 
ohli(|ue tile farther wo proceed from that 
centre; and the rate of increase of ohliquitv 
furnishes material for calculating the ilcpth 
of the shock below the sui'face. (See Seismic 
Movements, Seismometer.) The single 
shocks of an earthquake seldom last more 
than a minute, but they frequently follow 
one another at short intei'vals for a con- 
siderable length of time. During those shocks 
large chasms are often made in the ground, 
from which sometimes smoke and flames, 
but more frequently stones and tori'ents of 
water, are discharged. In violent earth- 
quakes these chasms are sometimes so ex- 
teiisi VO as to overwhelm whole cities at once, 
lu consequence of these shocks, also, whole 
islands are frequently sunk, and new ones 
raised; the course of rivera Is changed, and 
seas overflow the land. There is little doubt 
that earthquakes and volcanoes are due to 
the operation of a common cause, namely, 
tile •internal igneous forces of the earth. 
Probably the most destructive earthquake 
of modem times was that which nearly de- 
stroyed Lisbon in 1755, by which from about 
30,000 to 40,000 persons are said to have 
perished, although it lasted only the short 
space of six minutes. No part of the earth 
is entirely free from the Intlueiico of earth- 
quakes, and in South America in particular 
they arc almost constantly occumng. The 
earthqiiake-ioave, caused by the retiring 
and sudden recoil of the sea upon the lancl, 
causes perhaps as much destruction as the 
earthquake itself. See Volcano. 
Earth-shine (^rth'shin), n. In astron, a 
name given to the faint light visible on the 
part of the moon not illuminated by the sun, 
due to the Illumination of that portion by the 
light which the eartli reflects on her. It is 
most conspicuous when the illuminated 
part of the disc is at its smallest, as soon 
after new moon. This plieuoineiioii is popu- 
larly described as * tlie old iiiouii in the now 
moon's anus. ' 

Earth-tahle (Arth'ta-bl), ii, in Gothic areft. 
the lowest course of stones seen, but mure 
correctly the first table, tiiat is, the flrst 
horizontal or slightly inclined surface. It 
is also called Grass-table and Ground-table. 
Earth-tongue (^rth'tung), n. The popular 
iiaiiio given to club-shaped fungi of the 
genus Googlossum, found in lawns and 
grassy pastures. 

Earthward (^rth'werd), ado. Toward the 
earth. 

Earthwork (^rth'wSrk), n. In engin. a term 
applied to all operations where earth has 
to bo removed or collected together, as in 
cuttings, embankments, <&c. 

Earthworm (SrthV^rm), n. 1. The com- 
mon worm found in the soil, a type of the 
class Annelida (order OligochoDta), character- 
ized by a long body divided by transverse fur- 
rows into a great number of rings, and desti- 
tute of legs, visible appendages, and organs of 
sight. It moves by the contractions of suc- 
cessive parts of the body, aided by a double 
row of bristles running down the lower sur- 
face of the body, which are capable of being t 
drawn within small hollows when not iii 
use. Earthworms are highly useful, giving 
a kind of under-tillage to the land, loosen- 
ing the earth, and rendering it permeable 
to the air. They are food for birds, Ashes, 
«Vrc., aiid their value for bait is well known 
to the angler. 1'ho name is common to all 
the species of the genus Lumbricus.— -2. A 
mean sordid wretch. 

Thy vain contempt, dull earthworm, cease. Norrie, 

—Earthworm oil, a green medicinal oil ob- 
tained from the oommon species of earth- 
worm. and used as a remedy for earache. 
Eartliy (Arth'iX a. l. Of or pertaining to 
earth; consisting of earth; partaking of the 
nature of earth; terrene: as, earthy matter. 


2. Resembling earth or some of the proper- 
ties of eartli; us. an earthy taste or smell.— 

, 3. Inhabiting the eai-th; terrestrial. 'Earthy 
: spirits.* Dryden,^^. Gross; not refined. 

Nor is niy flame 

So earthy as to need the dull material force 

Of eyes, or lips, or cheeks. Denham. 

5. In mineral, without lustre, or dull and 
roughish to the tovivlx.---- Earthy fracture, 
the fracture of a mineral which is rougli, 
with minute elevations and depressions. 
Ear-trumpet (er'trum-pet), n. A contriv- 
ance for tile benefit of (leaf persons. As 
usually constructed it re^mbles in shape a 
marine speaking-tipmpet, but is smaller, 
seldom exceeding fi or 8 inches in length. 
The person using the trumpet inserts the 
sinall end within his ear. and the speaker 
applies his mouth to the wide end. Ear- 
trumpets, however, are of vaiious forms. 
Ear-wax (ei^waks), n. 'I’he ceriiiiien, a thick 
viscous substance secreted by the glands of 
t he ea r into the outer passage. 

Eanvig (er'wig), n. [A. 8ax. edr~wicga, ear- , 
yjigga, from ear, the ear, and wiega or wigga, 
a creeping thing, an insect; ITov. K. erri- 
wiggle. Most European languages give a 
name to this animal indicating a belief that 
its nature prompts it to lodge itself in the 
car. Tiius in French It is called perceoreiUe 
(plerce-ear). In German ohren-htinler, ohren- 
\ warm (ear-borer, car-worm), in Swedish 
ur-matk (car- worm), <fcc.J 1. I'he jiopnlar 
name of certain species of Forficiila, which 
are orthopterous insects of the family Cur- 
soria. The English name was given from 
the notion that these aniinals creep into the 
ear and cause injury.- 2. One who gains the 
car of another by stealth and wliispers Lu- 
sinuations; a prying iiifortiier; a whisperer. 
Ear-wig (er'wig), v.t pret. A pp. ear-wigged; 
ppr. ear^wigging. To gain the ear of, and 
initueiice by covert statements or insinua- 
tions; to whisper iiisinuatioiis in the ear of, 
against anotlier; to fill the mind of with 
prejudice by covert statements. 

lie was so sure to be in private that 

what he heartl or said openly went fur little. 

Afarryat. 

Ear-witness (er'wit-ncs), n. One who is 
able to give testimony to a fact from his 
own hearing. * An ear-witness ot all the pas- 
sages betwixt them. * Fuller. 

Earwort (ei''w6rt), n. An herb, the Hedyo- 
tis Avricularia, a native of Ceylon, supposed 
to be good for relieving or curing deafness. 
Ease (4z), ti. [Fr. aise; Pr. ais, ease. The 
origin oi the word is somewhat doubtful, but 
it appears to be cognate with A. Sax. edthe, 
easy, reatly. Goth, azefs, easy, light, Gael. 
adhais. Armor, eaz, ease, L. otium, ease. 

* There is,' says Littr^, ' in German and Celtic 
a root adh, az, ais, which is without doubt 
tlie source of the Romance forms. *J 1. Rest; 
an undisturbed state, (a) Applied to tlie 
body, freedom from pain, disturbance, ex- 
citement, labour, or annoyance; as, ho sits 
at his ease; he takes his case. ‘Refresh- 
ment after toll, ease after pain.* Milton. 

Give yourself ease from the fatigue of waUhin^. 

How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these. 

A youth of laUmr with an age of ease. Dotdsmith. 

(h) Applied to the mind, a quiet state; tran- 
quillity; freedom from pain, concern, anx- 
iety, solicitude, or auytiiing that frets or 
rumes the mind. 

His soul shall dwell at ease. Ps. xxv. 13. 

Woe to them that arc at ease in Zion. Am. vi. i. 

2. Facility; freedom from difficulty or great 
labour; ns, one man will perform his service 
with ease. ‘The mob of gentlemen who 
wrote with ease.* Pope.—S. Freedom from 
stiffness, harshness, forced expressions, or 
unnatural arrangement; as, the ease of 
style. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 

Pope. 

4. Freedom from constraint or formality; 
uiiaffoetediiess; as, ease of behaviour. — At 
ease, in an undisturljcd state; free from 
pain or anxiety. — III at ease. In a disturbed 
state; disquieted either mentally or bodily. 

X am very ill at ease, unfit for mine own purposes. 

Shah. 

—Ease, Easiness, Facility. Ease is subjec- 
tive. and denotes the absence of all tnat 
annoys or demands severe exertion. It is 
nearly equal to comfort; as, ho lies at ease; 
he reads with ease; he carries the load with 
ease. Easiness is objective, characterizing 
the nature of the task; as, the easiness cS 
the task led him to despise it Facility it 
subjective, and is nearly equivalent to 


readiness. Facility is acquired by practice, 
or is the result of some special emlowment 
Sym. Rest, quiet, repose, tranquillity, faci- 
lity, readiness, lightness. 

Ease (^z), v.t. pret A pp. eased; ppr. eas- 
ing. 1. To free from pain or any disquiet 
or annoyance; to relieve; to give rest to; 
as, the medicine has eased tlie patient.— 

2. To free from anxiety, care, or disturb- 
ance; as, the late news has eased my min<l. 
* My heait iiiucli eased.* Milton.—^. To re- 
move a burden from; to relievo: with of. 

Sing, and I’li ease thy shoulders 0/ thy load. 

DtydeM. 

4. To mitigate; to alleviate; to assuage; to 
allay; to abate or remove in part, as any 
burden, pain, grief, anxiety, or disturbance. 
‘As if with sports my sufferings I could 
ease.* Dryden. 

Hast thou somewhat the grievous servitude of thy 
father. 3 Clir. x. 4. 

5. To render less difficult; to facilitate. 

High over seas 

Flying, and over lands, with iiiutual wine 
Easing their flight. Atilton. 

6. To release from pressure or restraint; to 
move gently; to lift slightly ; to shift a little; 
as. to ease a bar or nut in machinery.-- To 
ease off or ease away {naut.), to slacken a 
rcjpe gradually. — To ease a Mtp, to put a 
ship's helm hard a-lee, to prevent her pitch- 
ing when close hauled. — Ease her, the 
command given to reduce the speed of a 
Bteaiiier’s engine, generally preparatory to 
tlie command to ‘stop hcr.^or 'turn astern.* 
Syn. To relieve, quiet, calm, tranquillize, 
assuage, alleviate, allay, mitigate, appease, 
pacrify. 

jklBelul (ez'ful), a. Quiet; peaceful; fit for 
rest. * His (the sun's) easeful western bed. * 
Shak. [Rare or obsolete. ] 

^Beftllly (6zTuMi), ado. With ease or 
quiet. 

EasefUlness (ezTul-ncs), n. State of being 
easeful. 

Easel (Sz'el), n. [Q. esel, an ass, a wooden 
horse or stand.] The wooden frame on which 
painters place pictures while at work upon 
them. Easel-pieces or easel-pictures, the 
smaller pieces, either portraits or landscapes, 
which are painted on the easel, as distin- 
guished from those which are drawn on 
walls, ceilings, ^c. 

Easel (dsl), adt^. Eastward. [Scotch.] 

Ow. iiiuni ye should hac hadden eoisei to Klppel- 
tringan. Hir fr, Seott. 

Easeless (dz'lcs), a. Wanting case. Donne. 
[Rare.] 

Easement (ez'ment), n. 1. Convenience; ac- 
commodation; tliat wlilch gives case, relief, 
or assistance. 

He has the cidvantage of a free lodging, and sonic 
otlier easements. Swi/t. 

2. In law, a liberty, privilege, or advantage 
without profit which one proprietor has In 
the estate of another proprietor, distinct 
from the ownership of the soil, as a way, 
water-course, Ac. 

Easily (ez'i-ii)» adr. [From eonjir. ] 1. With- 
out aifficulty or great labour; without great 
exertion, or sacrifice of labour or expense; 
as, this task may be easily performed; that 
event might have been easUy foreseen.— 

2. Without pain, anxiety, or disturbance; in 
tranquillity; as, to pass life well and easily. 

3. Readily; without reluctance. 

Not soon provoked, she eas^ forgives. Prior. 

4. Smoothly; quietly; gently; without tu- 
mult or discord. — 5. Without violent shak- 
ing or Jolting; as, a carrlime moves easily. 

Easiness (ezq-nes), n. 1 . The state of being 
easy; the act of imparting ease; comfort; 
as, the easiness of a vehicle; the ecusiness of 
a seat.— 2. Freedom from difficulty; ease. 
Jiasiness and dilRculty are relative terms. Tilloison. 

3. Flexibility; readiness to comply; prompt 
compliance; a yielding or disposition to 
yield without opposition or reluctance; oa, 
eadneu of temper. 

Give to him, and he shall but laugh at your easines.^. 

South. 

4. Freedom from stiffneBs, constraint, effort, 
or formality: applied to manners or to tlie 
style of writing. 

Abstract and mystic thoughts you must cxpres.s 
With painful care, but seeming easiness. 

Roscommon, 

5. Rest; tranquillity; ease; freedom from 
paliL 

1 think the reason I have assigned hath a great In- 
terest in that rest and easiness we enjoy when asleeis 

Ray. 

—Bass, Easiness, Facility. See under Base. 
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East (6st), n. [A. Sax. cttMt, (r. out, Icel. auMt 
By aomo ihia word ia connected with the L. 
aurora (anc. ati-aosa), Litli. auszra, the red 
of moming, and Skr. uahas, tho dawn, from 
a root UH, to bum, as in L. urere, to burn. 
Wedgwood thiuka it may be from the 
Katlionian ea, ice, the ablative of which ia 
cast, from the ice, the aame word aignifyiiig 
the east wind, pointing to the north of 
Europe for the origin of the term, where 
tile eaat ia the icy wind. The Romance Ian* 
guagea have borrowed the word from the 
Teut. Fr. est, 8p. este.] 1. The point in the 
heavena wiiere the sun ia seen to rise at the 
equinox, or the corresponding point on the 
earth; the point of the compass in a direc- 
tion at right angles to that of north and south ; 
that poiiit of the liorizon lying on the right 
bund when one’s face ia tiu'ned towards tho 
north pole; one of the four cardinal points. 

2. The eastern parts of the earth; the regions 
or countries which lie eaat of Europe or other 
country. In this indefinite sense the word 
ia apidied to Asia Minor, Syria, Chaldea, 
rersia, India, China, &c. We speak of tho 
riches of the Kast, the diamonds and pearls 
of the East, the kings of the East 
The gorgeous i'.ast, with richest hand. 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

AfUtou. 

- Empire qf the East, the empire founded 
ill 395 A.D., when the emperor, Tlieodosius 
the Great, divided the Roman Empire be- 
tween his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius. 
giving the former the eastern division, tho 
latter the western. The metropolis of this 
empire was Constantinople. The western 
division, whose capital was Rome, was called 
the Empire i\f the West 
EaAt (£st), a. Toward the rising sun; or to- 
ward the point where tho sun rises when in 
the equinoctial; as, the east gate; the cmsI 
border; the east side; the east wind is a 
wind that blows from the east. — East Indies, 
the name given to the country which in- 
cludes the two great peninsulas of .Southern i 
India and the ailjocent islands from the 
delta of the Indus to the northern extremity 
of the Philippine Islands. — East India jly, 
a species of cantharides, of a deep azure or 
sea-hlue colour, and about double the size 
of the common cantharides. 'these insects 
are foun<i to he much more active os vesica- 
tories than the Spanish flies. 

Eaat (est), V. I. To move less or more in the 
direction of the east; to veer from tho north 
or south toward tho east; to otieiitatc. 

East (est), adr. Jn an easterly direction; 
eastwards; as, he went east, 

Easter (es't^r), n. [A. Sax, easter, eastre, ^ 
Easter, from A. .Sax. Eastre, Eostre, O.FI.G. 
OWard, a godde.s8 of light or spring, in honour 
of whom a festival w'as celebrated in April, 
whence this month was called eastermdn- 
dth; ultimately from east] A festival of 
the Christian church observed in commemo- 
ration of our Saviour's resuiTection. Easter 
is the first Sunday after the full moon which 
happens upon or next after the 21st of 
March; and if the full moon happens upon a 
Sunday, Easter day ia the Sunday after; but 
properly speaking, for the ' full moon* in the 
above the 'fourteenth day of tho moon' 
should be substituted. — Easier dues or of- 
/erings, in tho Church of England, certain 
dues paid to the parochial clergy by the par- 
ishioners at Easter as a compensation fur 
personal tithes, or the tithe for personal 
lahowr.— Easter term, (a) in law, a term be- 
ginning on the 16th April and continuing 
till about the Sth May; (5) in the English 
universities, a tenn held in the spring and 
lasting for about six weeks from Easter. 
Ea8ter-4ay (es*t^r-da), n. The day on which 
tho festival of Easter is celebrated. 
Easter-dues (Ss't^r-dOz), n. pt See under 
Eastkr. 

Easter-glft (Ss't^r-gift), n. A gift presented 
at Easter. 

Easterling (Sst'^r-ling), n. [Tho origin of 
sterling {which see).J 1. A native of some 
country lying eastward of another; in a 
specific sense, formerly applied to traders 
and others from the shores of the Baltia 
* Merchants of Norway, Denmark . . . called 
. . . Easterlings.* itolinshed. 

ILiving oft in battcill vanquished 
Those spoylcfull Piets, and swarniing hastfrWnffs. 

S^nser. 

2. A piece of money coined in the East by 
Richard 11. of Ei^land.— 8. A species of 
waterfowl. 

Easterling (Sst'^r-llng), a. Belonging to the 
money of the Easterlings or Baltic uradera 
See Stsrling. 


Easterly (cst*6r-li). a. l. Coming from the 
east wal'd; os, an easterly wind. ■ -2. Moving 
4 »r directed eastward; as, an easterly cuvrewi 
of the ocean; to move in an easterly direc- 
tion.— 3. Situated toward the east; as, the 
easterly side of a lake or country.— 4. Look- 
ing toward the cast; as, an easterly ex- 
posure. 

Easterly (est'^r-li), adv. On tho cast; in the 
direction of east 

Easter- man-giant (est*6r-man-Ji-ant), n. 
The popular natiio in Cumberland fur tho 
gi-een tops of bistort which are cale;i. 
Eastern (est'eni).(i. la. Sax. eastern.] 1. Ori- 
ental; being or dwelling in the east; as, 
eastern kings; eastern countries; eastern 
natioua 

liastern churches first did Christ embrace. Stirling. 
2. Situated toward the east; on the east 
part; os, the eastern siiie of a town or 
church; the eastern gate.— 8. Going towaril 
tile east, or in the direction of east; os, an 
eastern voyage. 

Easting (estiiig), n. Xant and sure, the 
distance eastward from a given meridian; 
the distance made good or gained by a sliip 
to the eastward. 

We had run down our easttPtjr And were well up for 
the Strait. ■ Alacpnf/tan's 

Eastlin (estliii), G. Easterly. [Scotch.] 

How do you. this bLie eaxtiin wind. 

That's like to blaw a body blind t Rurus, . 

Eastward (estVSrd), adv. Toward the cast; 
in the direction of east from some point or 
place ; os, Edinbuigh lies eastward from 
Glasgow; turn your eyes eastward. 
Eastward (est'wCrd), a. Having its direc- 
tion towards the east. 

The extension of this vast track was tin* 

known. Atar.’tdtu. 

Eastwards (ostVftrdz), adv. Eastward. 

Sn<'h were the accounts from the remotest parts 
eastwards. AfarsdePt. 

EasyCez'i), a. [See Ease.] 1. Quiet; being 
at rest; free from pain, disturbance, or I 
Annoyance; as, the patient has slept well | 
an<l is easy.- 2. Free from anxiety, care, 
solicitude, or peevishness: quiet; tranquil; 
as, an easy mind. * Keep their thoughts 
easu and free.* Locke.— Z. Giving no pain 
or disturbance; not jolting; as, an easy pos- 
ture; an easy carriage; the horse has an easy 
gait. -4. Not difticult; not heavy or burden- 
S4jme; that gives or requires no great lalxmr 
or exertion ; that presents no great obstacles; 
as, ail easy task. 'Tis as easy as lying.* 
Shak. 

My yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 

Mat. xi. 30. 

Knowledge is easy to him that undersfandrth, 

Prov. xiv. 6. 

5. Not steep; not uneven; not rough or very 
liilly ; having a gentle slope or slopes; that 
may be travelled with ease; as, an easy road. 

The whole island was probably cut into several 
easy .iscents. Addison. 

6. Gentle; moderate; not pressing; as, a ship 
under easy sail.— 7. Yielding with little or 
no resistance; complying; credulous. 

With such deceits he gained their easy hearts. 

DrydePi. 

& Ready; not unwilling. 

So merciful a king did never live, 

Loth to revenge, and easy to forgive. Dryden. 

0. ¥* 1*66 from want or solicitude as to the 
means of living; comfortable. 

They should be allowed such a rent as would make 
them eeesy. Snn/t. 

10. Giving ease; freeing from labour, care, 
or the fatigue of tuisiness; furnishing abun- 
dance without toil; affluent; as, easy circum- 
stances; an easy fortune. 

A marriage of love is pleasant, a marriage of inter- 
est easy, and a marriage where both ineethanpy. 

Addtsopt. 

11. Not constrained; not stiff or formal; as, 
easy manners; an easy address; eaau move- 
ments ill dancing.— 12. Smooth; flowing; not 
harsh; as, an easy style. 

His (Sumner's translation of Latin treatise of Mil- 
ton) is not indeed very easy or elegant; but it is en- 
titled to the praise of clearness and fidelity. 

Macauieyt. 

18. In earn, not straitened or restricted as 
regM'ds money; as, the money-market Is 
easy, i.e, loans may be easily procured: op- 
posed to tight— S yn, Quiet, tranquil, un- 
troubled, gentle, moderate, rt*idy, comfort- 
able, affluent. 

Easy (fis'l), adv. Easily. 

Those move easiest that have learned to dance. Pope. 

Eaqr-dhair (fiz'l-chAr), n. An arm-chair 
padded for resting or reposing in; a chair 


for reclining in. 'Laugh and shake in Ra- 
belais' easy-ehair. * Pope. 
Ea8y-^0illg(d-si-Kd-iiig), a. Inclined to take 
matters in all easy way; good-natui*cd. 

, Eat (et), v.t pret. eat or ate; pp. eat or eaten, 

! [A. Sax. etan; a widely spread word, the roiit 
I {ad) being seen also in L. edo, Gr. edd, Skr. 
ad, to eat.J 1. To masticate and swallow as 
nourishiiient; to partake of as food: spoki u 
espocially of solids; us, to eat bread i»r 
butcher meat. 

They shall make thee to eat gross as oxen. 

Dan. iv. 35. 

2. To corrode; to wear away; to gnaw into 
a thing gradually; as, a cancer daf« the flesli. 

3. To consume; to waste. 'Princes over- 
bold have eat our substance. * Ten nystm. -- 

4. To enjoy; to receive as a reward. 

If yc be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the gotjd 
of the land. Is. i. 19. 

To eat one*s heart, to brood over one’s sor- 
rows or disappointments. 

I will not eat ppiy heart alone. 

Nor feed with sighs a passing wind. YepiPiyson. - 

To eat one's terms, in the inns of court, to 
go tlirough the prescribed amount of study 
preparatory to being called to the tmr: in 
allusion to the number of dinners a student 
must eat in the public hall of his society 
each term in order that tho term may count 
as such.— To eat one’ir words, to take back 
what has been uttered; to retract one’s 
assertions. — To eat out, to coiisuiiie coni- 
pletoly. ' Eat out the heart and eoiiifort (»f 
it.* Tillotson.--To eat up, to oppress; to 
consume the substance of. 

Who eat up my people as they eat bread. Ps. xiv 
Syn. To consume, devour, gnaw, corrode, 
waste. • , 

Eat (ct), v.t. 1. To take food; to feed; to 
toko a meal, or to lK>ard. 

He did eat continually at the king's table. 

V .Sam. tx. II. 

Why eatetk your master with publicans and siniirrs? 

Mat. ix. II. 

2. To make way hy corrosion ; to gnaw ; to 
enter by gradually wearing or separating 
the parts of a substance; as, a cancer eats 
into the flesh. 

Their word will eat as doth a canker. 9 Tim. ii. 17. 
The ulcer, eatipijf thro* ttiy skin, 

Betray'd my secret penance. Tepntysxm. 

8. To taste; to relish; as, it eats like tlie 
finest peach. 

Soup and potatoes eat better hot than cold. 

Russet. 

Eatable (6t'a-bl), a. That may be eaten; fit 
to be eaten; proper for food; esculent. 
Eatable (fit*a-bl), n. Anything that may lie 
eaten; that which is fit for food; that whicii 
is usecl as food. * Eatables we brought away. ' 
Dampier. 

Eatage (et'aj), n. Food for horses and cattle 
from aftermath. Sec 

Eaten {vVv),pp. (Shewed and swallowed ; 
consumed; corroded. 

Eater (ct'6r), n. One who eats; that which 
eats or corrodes; a corrosive. 

Be not among wine-bibbers; among riotous eaters 
of flesh. Pro xxiii. so. 

Eath,t a. [A. Sax.] Easy. 

Where case abounds yt's eath to doe amiss. Spenser. 

Eatbt (§ih), adv. Easily. 

Eating-bouae (St'ing-hous), n. A house 
where provisions are sold ready dressed. 
Eating-room (ot'ing-rOm), n. A dining- 
room. 

Eau (6), n. [Fr., from L. aqua, water.] A 
word used with some other words to desig- 
nate several spirituous waters, particularly 
perfumes; as, eau de Cologne; eau de Luc c; 
eau de Portugal, Ac. 

Eau Oriole (d kra-61). n. [Fr. eau and 
Crfole.] A highly-esteemed liqueur made in 
Martinique by distilling the flowers of tho 
mammee apple {Mammea americana) with 
spirit of wine. 

Eau do Cologne (6 de k6-ldn), n. [Fr. eau, 
water, de, or, and Ctdoyne.] A perfumed 
spirit, originally invented at Cologne by a 
person of the name of Farina, and still sold 
chiefly by members of his family or at least 
of his name. It consists of spirits of wine 
flavoured hy a few drops of different essen- 
tial oils blended so as to yield a fine fra- 
grant scent 

Eau do Luce (6 de lbs), n. [Fr. eau, water, 
de, ot, and Luce, the name of its inventor.) 

A strong solution of ammonia, scented and 
rendered milky by roastlo and oil of amlier: 
used in India as an antidote to the bites of 
venomous serpenta 

Eau do Flo (0 de v8), it iFr. eau, water, de. 


F&te, tAr, fat, fgll; mfi, met, hfir; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; ojll, pound; - U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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of, and vie, from L. vita, life.] The French 
name for brandy; specihcally, applied to the 
coareer and lesa purified vanetieH of brandy, 
the term eoffnac being applied to the best 
kinda 

Save-drop (e v'drop), n. Same as Eaven-drcp. 
The §ave'drops fall. 

And the yellow vapours choke 

The great city sounding wide, Tetutyson, 

Saves ( 6 vzX n. pL [A. Sax. tfeae, yjew (slug. ), 
the eave, the edge, whence efeisian, to shave, 
to trim. 

Orcheyarde and erbcres ^tsyd wel clene. 

Piers Plvwman, 

The same word as Goth, ubizm, 0. 11. G. obisa, 
a portico, a hall; from the same root as over. J 

1 . That part of the roof of a building which 
projects beyond the wall and casts off the 
water that falls on the roof. 

II is tears riin down his beard like winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. SMak. 

2. In poetry, eyelashes or eyelids ' Eyelids 
dropped their silken eaves.* Tennyson. 

And closing enves of wearied eyes, 

1 sleep till dusk is dipt in gray. Tennysen. 

Saves-boaxd, Eavea-oatch (Svz'bdrd, evz'- 
kach), n. An arris fillet or a thick boanl 
with a feather-edge, nailed across the raf- 
ters at tlie eaves of a roof to raise the course 
of slates a little. Called also Eaves-lath. 
Saves-drip (evz'dnp), n. [From eaves and 
drip.] The name of an ancient custom 
or law, by which a proprietor was not per- 
mitted to build within some feet of the 
boundary of his estate, so as to throw the 
caves-drop on the land of his neighbour. 
It was the same as the urban servitude of 
the Romans called stilliciUe {stillieidium). 
Raves-idrop (evz'drop), v.i. pret. A pp. 
eahes-dropped, ppr. eaves-dropping. [Eaves 
and drop. ] 1 . To stand under the eaves or 
near tlie windows of a house to listen and 
learn what is said within doors. 

Telling some |)oliticians who were wont to rwtrx- 
in disguises. Miltou. 

2 . Fig. to watch for an ojiportunity of hear- 
ing tne private conversation of others. 
&V 68 -dn>P (dvzMrop), n. 'I'he water which 
falls in drops from the oaves of a house. 
Eavea-dropper (cvz'drop-t';r), n. l. One who 
stands uncier the eaves or near the window 
or door of a house, to listen and hear what 
is said within doors, whether from curiosity 
or for the ptnimse of tattling and making 
mischief. In English law, an eaves-dropper 
is considered as a common nuisance and is 
punisliable by fine. 2 . One who watches 
for any opportunity of hearing the private 
conversation of othera 

Under our tents I'll play the eaves-dropper. 

To bear if any mean to shrink from me. SAaJt. 

EaveB-latll(evzTath), n. Sec Kaves-boarp. 
iSbaucllOir (ft-bfish-wgr). n. [Fr. from ^bau- 
cker, to begin or make the first draught of a 
thing.] 1. A large chisel used by statuaries 
to rough-hew their work.— 2 . A great hatchel 
orbeating instrument used by rope-makers. 

(eb), n. [A. Bax. ebbe, ebba; D. eb, ebbe, 
G. and Dan. ebbe, the falling back of the 
tide; allied to G. eben, even, smooth, and K. 
even, or perhaps to G. aben, to fall off, to 
sink. See EvENiNa] 1. The reflux of the 
tide; the return of tide-water toward the 
sea: opposed U> flood or flow. 

His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and eMs. 

SAaS. 

2. A flowing backward or away: decline; 
decay; a failing from a better to a worse 
state; as, the ebb of prosperity. *Our ebb of 
life.* Roscommon. 

I hate to learn the ebb of time 

From yon proud steeple's drowsy chime. 

Sir IK Seott. 

Ebb (eb), v.i 1 . To flow back; to return, as 
the water of a tide apnears to do, toward 
the ocean: opposed to flow ; as, the tide ebbs 
and flows twice in twenty-four hours.— 2. To 
decay k to decline; to return or fall back 
from a better to a worse state. 

1 felt them slowly ebbing, name and fame. 

Tennysen. 

Syn. To recede, retire, decay, decline, de- 
crease, sink, lower. 

Ebb (eb), a. Not deep; shallow. [O.E. and 
Scotch.] 

The water there is very low and ehb. Holland. 

Ebb-tide (eb^tld),n. The reflux of tide-water ; 
the retiring tid^ 

Eb^UflAfl (e-bfi'li-anz), n. jpl. A German sect 
which had its origin at Kflnigsberg in 1886. 
under the leadership of Ar^deaoon Eben 
and Dr. Diestel, proxesilng and puttitm In 
practice a doctrine called spirUuMmamage, 


The leaders wore in 1839 tried and condemned 
for unsound doctrine and impure lives. The 
sect is in Germany pupulaiiy named Mucker, 
or hypocrites. 

Ebent (eb'enX n. Same as Ebony. Johnson. 
Ebenaoese (eb-en-a'se-e), n. pi. [L. ebenus, 
Gr. ebenos, the ebony tree.] A nat order 
of nioiiopetaloUB exogens, chiefly inhabiting 
the tropics, containing flve genera and be- 
tween two and three hundred species. The 
species consist entirely of bushes or trees, 
some of which are of large size; tlieir leaves 
are alteniate with no stipules, and gener- 
ally leathery and shining. Diospyros Ebenus 
and some others yield the valuable limber 
called ebony. 

Ebeneoue (eb-e'ne-us), a. Of or pertaining 
to ebony; black; ebony-coloured. 

Eblonlte (d*bi-on-it), n. [Heb. ebjonim, tlio 
pour, the name given by the Jews to the 
Christians in general.] One of a sect of 
Jewish Christians, who united the cere- 
monies of the law with the precepts of the 
gospel, observing both the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Sabbaths. They denied the divinity of 
Christ and rejected many pai*ts of the New 
Testament. They were opposed and pro- 
nounced heretics by Justin, Iremeus, and 
Origen. It is thought «that St. John wrote 
his gospel, in the year 07, against them. 
Eblonlte (e*hi-on-it), a. Relating to the 
heresy of the Ebionites. 

Eblanine (eb*la-nin), n. A volatile crystalline 
solid obtained from raw pyroxvlic spiilt It 
is otherwise termed Pyroxanthine. 

Eblie, Ibleee (ebles, ib^es), n. In Moham- 
medan myth, an evil spirit or devil, the 
chief of the fallen angels or wicked Jinns. 
Before his fall ho was called Azazel r>r 
Hharis .— of Eblis, the hall of demons; 
pandemonium. 

Ebon (eb'on), a. [See Ebony.] 1. Consisting 
of ebony.— 2 . Like ebony in colour; dark; 
black. * Heaven's ebon vault. ' Shelley. 

Sappho, with that gloriole 
Of ebon hair on calmed brows, h. B. Browning. 

Ebon (eb*on), n. Ebony. 

To write those plagues that then were coming on 
Doth ask a pen of ebon and the night. Drayton. 

Ebonlet (eb'on-istv n. A worker in ebony. 
Ebonite (cl/on-lti, n. A hard black com- 
pound obtained by blending caoutc;houc or 
gutta-percha with variable proportions of 
sulphur: used for photographic washing 
travB, &o. Called also VuUsanUe (which 
see). 

Ebonlse (cb'on-lz), v.t. fSee Ebony. 1 To 
make black or tawny; to tinge with the 
colour of ebony; as, to ebonize the faire^ 
complexion. 

EbOX^(eb*on-i),ti. [L. ebenus.Qv. ebenos, from 
Heb. ehen, a stone, from Its hanlness and 
weight ] The popular name of various plants 
of ifllferent genera, agreeing in having wood 
of a dark colour, as the Mozzungha (Formi- 
sinia) of Abyssinia, nat order Leguminoscc, 
the Rrya Ebenus of America, also a legu- 
minous tree; but the best known ebony is 
derived from plants of the genus Diospyros, 
nat. order Ebenacem. The most valuable 
ebony is the heart-wood of the Diospyros 
Ebenus, which grows in great abundance in 
the flat parts of Ceylon, and is of such size 
that logs of its heart-wood, 2 feet in dia- 
meter and from 10 to 16 feet long, are easily 
procured. Other 
varieties of valu- ^ /gi 

able ebony ure \dS\v. '(rv 
obtained from D. 

Ebenaster of the 
East Indies and 
D. melanoxylon 
of Coromandel. 

Ebony is hard, 
heavy, and dura- 
ble, and admits 
of a fine polish or 
gloss. The most 
usual colour is 
black, red, or 
green. The best 

la M 4^0 VklatftL’ 



Ebony {Diospyros Bbenns). 


is a jet black, 
free from veins 
and rind, very 
heavy, astringent, and of an acrid pungent 
taste. On burning coals it yields an agree- 
able perfume, and when green It readily 
takes Are from Its abundance of fat It is 
wrought into toys, and used for moeaio and 
inlf|ld work. 

Our cuptain counts the Image of God, nevertheless 
the Image, cut in ebony, as if done in ivory. Fuller. 
Sparkl'd hts (the swan s) Jetty ^es; his feet did show 


\ the waves like Aflric's ^ny. 


Keats. 


! ftmulemont (&-bbl-mafi), n. [Fr., from 
ibouler, to tumble down.] 1. Jn fort, the 
crumbling or falling of the wall of a forti- 
fication. —2. In geol. a sudden rock-fall and 
earth-slip in a mountainous region. 

. Ebracteate (6-brak't^-at), a. [L. e, priv., 

I and braetea, a thin plate.] In hot. witliout 
• a braetea. 

: Ebraotaolate ( 6 -i)i*ak*^t£' 0 -lat), a. In hot. 

noting a pedicel or flower-stalk destitute of 
I bracteoles or little bracts. 

! Ebraike,t a- Hebretv; Hebraic. Chaucer. 

I Ebrlety (o-brre-tl), n. [L. ebrietas, from 
ebrius, drunk.] Drunkenness; intoxication 
by spirituous liquors. 

Bitter almonds, as an antidote against ebriety, hath 
commonly failed. Sir 7\ Browne. 

Ebrillade( 6 ‘brinad),n. [Fr.] Inthemand|/e, 
a check given to a horse by a sudden Jerk of 
one rein, when ho I'efuses to turn. 
EbrlOSity (6-bi1-OB*i-tl), n. [L. ebriositas, 
from ebrius, drunk.] Habitual drunken- 
ness. [Rare.] 

That religion which escuseth Noah in surpris:il, 
will neither acuuit ebrtosify nor ebriety in their in- 
tended perversion. Sir T. Browne. 

EbrlOUS (eljrl-iis), a. [L. ebrius, drunk.] 

1. Drunk; intoxicated.— 2. Given to indulge 
in drink; drunken. 

Ebixlliatet (c-bul^yat), v.i. [L. ebuUio, to 
boil up. ] To boil or bubble up; to effervesce. 
Prynne. 

Ebidllence, Ebulliency (c-bul'yens, e-buF- 
yen-si), n. [See EBULLITION.] A boiling 
over; a bursting forth; overflow. ‘The ebub 
liency of their fancy.* Cudworth. 

Ebullient (o-buryeni). a. Boiling over, 
as a liquor; hence, over-eiithufdastic; over- 
demonstrative. * The ebullient choler of his 
refractory and pertinacious disciple.' Lan- 
dor. 

That the so ebullient enthusiasm of the French was 
in this case perfectly well directed, we cannot under- 
take to say. Carlyle. 

EbulliOSCOpe (S-buTyo-skop), n. [L. ehullio, 
to boil up, and Or. skoped, to see.] An instru- 
ment by which tlie strength of spiiit of 
wine is determined by the cai'cful determin- 
ation of its boiling point. 

Ebullition (fl-buMrshon), n. [L. ebuUitio, 
from ebullio—e, ex, out, up, and bullio, to 
boil, from b^Ula, a bubble. See Boil.] 1. The 
operation of boiling; the agitation of a 
liquor by heat, which throw s it up in bubbles; 
or more properly, the agitation produced in 
a fluid bv the escape of a portion of it, 
converted into on aeriform state by lieat. 
In different liquids ebullition takes placre 
at different temperatures; also, the temper- 
ature at which liquids Iniil iii the open air 
varies with the degree of atmospheric pres- 
sure, being higher as that is increased and 
lower as it is diminished. See Boiling. > 

2. Effervescence, which is occasioned by fer- 
mentation or by any other process which 
causes the extrication of an aeriform fluid, 
as in the mixture of an acid with a carlKui- 
ated alkali. In this sense formerly written 
Bullition. ’—S. Fig. an outward display of 
feeling; a sudden burnt; a inuring forth; an 
overflowing; as, an ebullition of passion. 
‘The greatest ebullitions of the imagina- 
tion.' Johnson. 

Ebuma (e-ber'na), n. [L. ebur, ivory.] A 
genus of spiral, univalve, gaateropodoiis 
molluscs, found in the Indian and Chliieso 
seas. The shell is oval, thick, smooth, and 
when young umbilicated. 

Ebumation ( 6 -ber-na'shon), n. In pathol. 
the excessive deposition of compact ossetfiis 
matter which sometimes takes place in the 
diseased state of bones, especially of Joints. 
Eburnean (fl-bdr'ne-an), a. [L. ebxn'mus, 
from ebur, ivory.] Relating to or made of 
Ivory. 

Sbuntifloation ( 6 -ber*nl-fl-ka"Bhon), ti. The 
conversion of substances into others which 
have the appearance or characters of ivory. 
EborniniS (e-ber-nl*ii 6 ), n. pi. A sub-family 
of the family of molluscs Turbinellidw, 
having the genus Ebuma for its type. 
SbunUM (^b 6 r*nln), a. Mode of ivoiy. 
IRare.] 

All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined. 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburntne. 

Sir IK. Seott. 

Boaloarate (A-kallcllr-fttX a- IL «> prir. , and 
esUcar, a spur.] In hot having no calcar or 

(A-kkr-tA)^ n. [Fr., discarded.] A 
game of cards for two persons with thirty- 
two oardfk the small cards ffrom two to six 
being excluded. The English mode of play- 
ing the game diffensllghw brom the French, 


oh, flAain; Ah, So. loeA; g, go; J,Job; fl, Fr. ton; og, sing; TH, then; th, eAin; w, idg; wh, uiAIg; zh, arure.— See KXY. 
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and we give only the inode practised in this 
country. The players cut for the doah 
which is decide.! by the lowest card. The 
dealer gives five cards to each player, three 
and two at a time, and turns up the eleventh 
card for trump. If he turns up a king, he 
scores one, and if a king occurs in the hand 
of either player ho may score one by aii- 
nuunciug It before the first trii'k. The 
ciu ds rank as follows: king (highest), queen, 
knave, ace, ten, Ac. Trumps take all other 
suits, but the players must follow suit if 
tliey can. Three tricks count one point, five 
tricks two points; five points make game. 
Before play begins the noii-dealor may 
claim to discard (t^carter) any of the canls 
in his hand, and have them replaced with 
fresh ones from the pack. 'I'liis claim the 
dealer may or may not allow. Should he 
allow he can discard as many as he pleases. 
Sometimes only one discard is allowed. 
Ecaudkte (e-ka'dat), a. [L. e, priv., and 
vttuda, a tail.] In bot without a tail or 
spur. 

Ecballium (ek>baTli-um), n. [Or. ekballein, 
to throw out.] A genus of cucurbitaccoiis 
plants, closely allied to Iklomordica. K 
ag rente is the squirting cucumber, so named 
from its gourddiko iruit forcibly ejecting 
its seeds together with a mucilaginous juice. 
The precipitate from the juice is the clateri- 
um of medicine. See Elatekium. 

EcbaslB (ek'ba-sis), n. [Gr. ekbanie, a going 
out, the issue or event of a matter— elf, 
out. and bauto, to go.] In rhet. a figure in 
which the orator treats of tiling.^ according 
to their events and consequences. 

Ecbattc (ek-bat'ik), a. In gram, relating to 
an event that has happened ; denoting a 
mere result or consequence, as distinguished 
from telic, which implies piirpo.se or inten- 
tion; thus the sentence * events fell out no 
that the prophecy fulfilled’ is eebatie, 
but the sentence * events were arranged in 
order that the prophecy dnight be fulfilled’ 
is telie. 

Ecblastesis (ek-blas-te’sis), n. [Gr., from 
ekblastam, to 8h(xr>t or sprout out. ] In bot. 
the production of buds within flowers, or on 
infiorcscenccs, in consequence of monstrous 
dovclopincnt. 

EcbOle (ck'bddo), n. [Gr. ekhoU {logon), a 
digression, ekboU, a throwing or going 
out, from eAr, out, and baU6, to throw.] In 
rhet. a digression, in which the speaker in- 
troduces another person speaking in his 
own words. 

Ecbolic (ek-boTik), a, [Gr. ekbolwn, a medi- 
cine which expels the foetus, from ekballo, 
to throw out. ] A term applied to a nicdi- 
cino that excites uterine contractions, ami 
thereby promotes the expulsion of the foetus. 

Ecbolic (ek-bol'ik), n. [See the adjective. ] A 
medicine, as ergot of rye, that excite'i uterine 
contraction, and so promotes the expulsion 
of the contents of the uterus. 

Eccaleobion ( ck’kal-le-6''bi-on ), n. [Gr. 
ekkaleo, to call out, and bios, life.] A con- 
trivance for hatching eggs by artificial 
heat. 

Ecce homo (ek'sc ho'mo), n. [L. , behold the 
man.] A name given to paintings whicli 
represent our Saviour crowned with thorns 
and bearing the reed, particularly to a 
noble painting by Correggio. 

Eccentric, Eccentrical (ek-senTrik, ok-sen^- 
trik-al), a. \L. ecce.ntrieus~ex, from, and 
centrum, centre.] 1. Deviating or depart- 
ing from the centre.— 2. In geom. not having 
the same centre: a term applied to circles 
and spheres which have not the same 
centre, and consequently are not parallel; 
ill opposition to concentric, having a com- 
moQ centre. — 3. Pertaining to eccentricity 
or to an eccentric; as, iho eccentric anomaly 
of a plant; the eccentric rod of a steam- 
ciij^ine. — 4. Not terminating In the sann; 
point, nor directed by the same principle; 
not coinciding in motive or end. 

His own ends, whiuh must needs be often eccentric 
to those of his master. Haccn. 

5. Deviating from stated methods, usual 
practice, or estalillshed forms or laws; ir- 
regular; anomalous; departing from the 
usual course ; as, eccentric conduct ; ec- 
centric virtue; an eccentric genius.— 
centrie, Eccentric. »See under Excrntric. 
-^Eccentric, ShigtUar, Strange, Odd. Ec- 
centric is applied to a person who does 
things in an extraordinary way, owing to 
his having tastes. Judgment, Ac., different 
from those of ordinary people. Eccentric im- 
plies that there Is in the person spoken of a 
mental deviation from what is usual; thus. 


we cannot speak of an eccentric body; but we 
speak of a person having an eccentric ap- 
pearance, meaning an appearance indicating 
eccentricity, or resulting from eccentricity, 
as by being strangely dressed. Singular as- 
serts that a thing is uiiique,or approximately 
so; strange [L. extranene, foreign], that it is 
uiikiiowii to the speaker; but what is strange 
to one man may not be so to another. What 
is strange to most, or to all, is singular. 
Odd, when applied to the person, infers 
singularity and grotesqueness ; as. an odd 
figure. When applied to the mind it is nearly 
etpiivalent to eccentric, but is somewhat 
stronger, implying a slight degree of crazi- 
ness ; as, ho is somewhat odd. When ap- 
plied to actions and conditions, or their 
negation, it freuuently implies some dej^ree 
of wonder, and is nearly equal to surprising; 
as, it is odd that he should say so ; it is odd 
he does not write. 

Eccentric (ek-seu'trik), n. 1. In ane. astron. 
a circle the centre of which did not coincide 
with that of the earth. 

Thither his course he bend.s 
Through tiic calm firin.amcnt; hut up or clown, 
lly centre or ecccMtric, hard to tell. Mtiton. 

2. 'I'hat which is irregular or anomalous; ho 
who or that which cannot be brought to a 
common centre or usual standard.— 3. In 
astron. (a) in the Ptcjleiuaio system the 
supposed circular orbit of a planet about 
the earth, but with the earth not in its 
centre. (&) A circle described about the 
centre of an elliptical orbit, with half the 
major axis for radius.— 4. In meeh. a term 
applied to a group of mechanical contriv- 
ances for converting circular into recipro- 



Eccentric of Steam*engtnc. 


a, EpcetitriC'Whccl ; d, ecccntric-strap ; 
c, cccentric-rod. 

eating rectilinear motion, consisting of vari- 
ously shaped discs, attached to a revolving 
shaft, and according to the shape of the 
working surfaces distinguished as triangu- 
lar, heart-shaped, toothed, or circular ec- 
centrics The cut represents the eccentric 
in general use for working the valves of 
steam-engines. It consists of a wheel situ- 

, ated on the main shaft but fixed out of its 
centre; it is fitted in a metal ring or strap, 
to which a shaft or shafts are attached; 
those are connected with the valve lever, so 
that as the eccentric turns round with the 
shaft, an alternate motion is communicated 
to the lever, and the valves are thereby 
opened and cloj^ed. 

Eccentrically (ek-sen'trik-al-1i), adv. With 
eccentricity; in an eccentric manner. 

Eccentric-gear (ek-sen’trik-gerV n. In 
inech. a term including all the links and 
other parts which transmit the motion of an 
eccentric. 

Eccentric-hoop (ck-sen'trik-hop), n. Same 

08 Eccentric-strap. 

Eccentricity (ek-sen-trisT-ti), n. 1. Devia- 
tion from a centre; the state of having a 
centre different from that of another circle. 
2. In astron. the dis- 
tance of the centre of 
a planet's orbit from 
the centre of the sun; 
that Is, the distance 
between the centre of 
an ellipse and its fo- 
cus. Thus in the ellipse 
naro, of which a and 
B are the foci, and c the centre, AC or bc is 
the eccentricity. -Z. Departure or deviation 
from that which is stated, regular, or usual; 
oddity; whimsicalness; as, the eccentricity of 
a man’s genius or conduct. 

Akemide was a young man warm with every notion 
connected with liberty, and with an eecentricity 
which such dispositions do not easily avoid. 

yehnson. 

Eccantric*-rod(ek-Ben'trik-rod),n. InnwcA 
the main connecting link by which the 
motion of an eccentric is transitiitted. 
Eooentrio-akrap (ek-sen'trik-strBp), n. in 
tneeft. the band of iron which embraces the 
circumference of on eccentric, and within 
which it revolves. The eccentric-rod is at- 
tached to it, as shown in the cut under 
Eccentric, n. 



Ecoentrlo-wlieel (ek-sen'trik-whai), n. A 
wheel which is fixed on an axis that does 
not pass through the centre. Its action is 
that of a crank of the same length as the 
eccentricity. See Eccentric, n. 

Ecce Slgnum (ek'se sig'mini), n. [L.. behold 
the sign. ] See or behold the sign, evidence, 
proof, or badge. 

Ecchjwoaia (ok-ki-mo'sisX n. [Gr. ekehy- 
irwsis, from ekehymonmai, to shed the blood 
and leave it extravasated— eAr, out, and 
cheb, to pour.] In med. a livid, black, or 
yellow spot produced by blood extravasuted 
or effused into the cellular tissue from a 
contusion, as from a blow on the eye. 
Eccleala (ek-kle’zi-a), n. [L., from Or. ekklo- 
sia, ail assembly.] 1. An assembly; the 
great assembly of the people of Athens, at 
which every free citizen had a right to at- 
tend and vote. —2. An ecclesiastics society; 
a church; a congregation. 

Ecdleaialt (ok-kle'zi-al), a. Ecclesiastical. 

*Ourece^eiriaiand political choices.’ Milton. 
EodeaiaJl (ek-kle’zi-an), n. One who main- 
tains the supremacy of the ecclesiastical 
domination over the civil power. 
Ecclealaxch (ek-kle'zi-ark), n. [Gr. ckklesia, 
an assembly, and archos, a leader.] A ruler 
of the Church. 

Ecclealast (ek-kle'zl-ast), n. 1. An ecelesiiis-- 
tic; a preacher ; specifically, applied to King 
Solomon, or the writer of the books of Ec- 
elesiaates and Proverbs. 

He was In chirche a n&ble ecclesieut. Chaucer. 

Though thrice a thousaml years are past 
Since David's son the .s.'ia and .splendid, 

The weary King Kcclesiast, 

Upon his awful tablets penned it. Thackeray. 

2. f The hook of Ecclesiasteg. Chaucer. 
Ecclealaatea (ek-kle'zi-as^'tez), n. [Gr.*] A 
! canonical book of the Old Testament, piact'd 
between the book of Proverbs and the Song 
of Solomon. 

Eccleaiaatio, Ecclealaatical (ek-kle’zi-as"- 
tik, ek-kle'zi-as'Tik-al), a. [Gr. ekklesias- 
tikos, from ekklesia, an assembly or meeting 
called out, the church, from ekkaleo, to call 
forth or convoke— #?Ar, and kaleO, to call.] 
Pertaining or relating to the Church; not 
civil or secular; as, ecclesiastical discipline 
or government; eceiesiastical affairs, history, 
or polity; ecclesiastical courts. 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiaxttck. 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick. Hudibras. 

- Ecclesiastical courts, courts in which the 
canon law is administered, and causes 
ecclesiastical determined. In England the 
ecclesiastical courts are : the Archdeacon's 
Court, the Comistory Courts, the Court of 
A rches, the Court of Peculiars, the Preroga- 
tive Courts of the two archbishops, the Fa- 
culty Court, and the Privy Council, which is 
. the court of appeal, though its jurisdiction 
may by order in council be transferred Ut 
the new Court of Appeal. In Scotland the 
ecclesiastical courts are the Kirk -session. 
Presbytery, Synod, General A ssembly (which 
is the supreme tribunal as regards doctrine 
and discipline), and the Teind Court, consist- 
ing of the Judges of the Court of Session, 
which has Jurisdiction in all matters affeet- 
iiig the teinds of a pariRh . — Ecclesiastical 
commissioners, in England, a body corpo- 
rate, empowered to suggest measures con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the established 
church, to be ratified by orders in council. 

— Ecclesiastical corporations, corporations 
in which the members are entirely spi- 
ritual persons, and incorporated as such, 
as bishops, certain deans, parsons, vicars, 
deans and chapters, Ac. Tney are erected 
for the furtherance of religion and pcipetii- 
ating the rights of the Chmch.—Eeelesiaati- 
cal law, the law administered in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, derived from the civil and 
canon Jaw. ^-Ecclesiastical state, the body 
of the clergy. 

Ecdeaiaatlc (ek-klfi'zi-as'^tik), n. A person 
in orders or consecrated to the services of 
the Church and the ministry of religion. 

From a humble ecclesiastic, he was lubaequently 
preferred to the highest dignities of the Church. 

Prescott. 

EcdeaUuitlcally (ek-kia'zi-as^^tlk-al-li). adv. 
in an ecclesiastical manner. 
EC(flealaBtloiBm(ek-kld^zi-as''ti-sizm), n. 
Strong adherence to the principles of the 
Church, or to ecclesiastical observances, 
privileges, Ac. 

My religious convictions and views have remained 
free from any tincture of ecclesiasticism. 

lyestminster Rev, 

Ecfflaalaattciui (ek-kia^al-asaik-uaX A 

book of the Apoctypha. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; m6, met, hBr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; 


tffbe, tub, bull; ofl, pound; ii, 8c. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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ScdealologlBt (ek-kld'zi-ord-JUt), n. Ono 
venetyn ecoleaioloKy. 

Eocdesl&lagy (ek-klg'zi-oro-]i), tk [Or. ek- 
kliuia, an assembly, a church, and logos, dis- 
course.] The scfence of antiquities as ap- 
plied to churches and other ecclesiastical 
foundations: the science and theory of 
church building and decoration. 

It wtU furnish future writers in the history and 
ecclesioioj^y of ireUitid with a most vulttaiile store- 
house of inforinntion. Athenaum, 

Eooope (ek^ko-pe), n. [Or. ek, out, and 
kopi6, to cut.] In hurg. the act of cutting 
out; specidcaily, a perpendicular division 
of the cranium by a cutting instrument. 
Eccoprotlo (ek-ko-prot'ik), a. [Or. rfr, 
out, from, and kopros, dung.] Having the 
quality of promoting alvinc discharges; lax- 
ative; loosening; gently cathartic. 
Eccoprotlo (ek-kop-rot^ik), n. A medi- 
cine which purges gjently, or which tends 
to promote evacuations by stool; a mild 
cathartic. 

EocremocaillUB (ok'kre-mo-kiir"pus), n. 
[dr. ekkreni^H, hanging from or upon, and 
karpos, fruit.] A genus of climbing shrubs, 
nat. order Hignoniaceie, containing three 
species, natives of South America. They 
have twicc-pinnatisect leaves with small 
mcnibranuccoiis leaflets, and green or yel- 
low, flve-lobcd flowers. E. scaber is culti- 
vated as an ornamental creeper. 
Ecorinology (ek-krin-oro-Ji), n. [Gr. ekkri- 
no, to separate, to strain oil, and logos, dis- 
course. 1 III physwL a treatise on the secre- 
tions of the body. 

EccrlaiS (eklcri-sis), n. [Gr. ek, out, and 
krin6, to separate.] Tn mcd. excretion of 
any excremoiititimis or morbific matter. 
EcC^Blfl (ek-ki-e'sis), n. [Gr. ekkyeo, to bo 
pregnant.] In obstetrics, extra-uterine fmta- 
tion ; imperfect fcetatioii in some organ 
exterior to the uterus, as in one of the 
ovaria, the Fallopian tube, or the cavity of 
tho alxlornon. 

Eederon (ekMe-riUi), n. [Gr. ck, out, and 
dertts, skin.] The outer layer of tlie integu- 
ment; the epithelial layer of mucous mem- 
brane; the epiderinnl layer of the skin: the 
endoderni is the deeper, dermal layer. 
Ecdysla (ek'di-sis). n. [Gr. ekdysis, a getting 
out, from ekdyo, to strip oH—ek, out of, and 
dyO, to enter.] The act of putting off, com- 
ing out of, or emerging; the act of shedding 
or casting an outer coat or integument, us 
In the case of serpents, certain insects, (fee. : 
chiefly a zoological term. 

EcliaJLCruFe (a-shafi-krtir), n. A French 
word employed by anatomists to designate 
depressions and notches of various shapes, 
observed on tho surface or edges of bones. 
Dunglison, 

Sche t pron. Each; every. Chaucer. 

Eohet v.f. [See Eke.] To add; to add to; 
to increase. *To eche it and to draw it out 
In length.’ Shak. 

Echea (ek'e-a), n.pl. [Gr, from ^ehe6, to 
sound.] In ancient arch, the name which 
the ancients gave to the sonorous vases of 
bronze or ear^, of a bell-like shape, which 
they used in the construction of their 
theatres to give greater power to the voices 
of their actors. 

Echelon (e'she-lon), n. [Fr., from ^xheUe; 
Pr. escala; L. seala, a ladder] Milit. the 
position of ipi army in the form of steps, or 
with one division more advanced than an- 
other The word echelon is used also in 
reference to nautical manceuvrea When a 
fleet Is in echelon it presents a wedge-form 
to the enemy, so that the bow-guns and 
broadsides of the several ships can mutually 
defend each other. 

Echeloned (esh'e-lond), a. Noting an army 
formed In echelon. 

Echenei^dse (e-ken'c-1d''i-dfi), n. pf. [See 
Ecubneis.] The sucklng-flsh or remora 
family, a sub-family of teleostean flriies, 
which resemble In general character the 
Oadidss, and which, as the species have in 
general no spines In the rays of the flns, 
have been placed in the order Anacanthini. 
See Eohenbis. 

SohenelB (ek-e-nfi'is), n. [Gr. eehenMe, the 
remora or sucklng-flsh (supposed to nave 
the power of holding ships back), from echb, 
to hold, and naus, a ship. ] A genus of Ashes 
remarkable for bavins the top of the head 
flattened and occupied by a laminated disc, 
composed of numerous transverse cartila- 
ginous plates, the edges of which are q>lw, 
and directed obliquely backwarda By 
means of this apparatus these Ashes attach 
themselves to uitps, large Ashes as sharks, 


and other bodies. E, Nauerates (the pUot 
suckiug-Ash) is employed by the flsher- 
men of the coast ox Mozambique to tiUcc 
marine turtlea A ring is fastened to the 
tail, and a rope being attached to it, tho 
sucking-Ash is carried out by the Ashermen 
in their boat, in a vessel of water, and 
thrown into the sea where the turtles resort. 
In endeavouring to make its escape the Ash 
attaches itself to the nearest turtle; and os 
its adhesive powers arc strong, both are 
hauled in together. Another species is the 
E. Remora, the common remora or suck- 
ing-Ash. See Remora. 

Echeverla (ech-e-v^r'i-a), n. A genus of 
Hiicculeiit plants, nat. order CrassulaccfiOi 
chiefly natives of Mexico. The leaves are 
glaucous, generally spathulate. The brightly 
coloured flowers are In loose racemes. The 
species are placed by some botanists in 
Cotyledon. Many of them are in cultivation 
in England, and tht^y are esteemed as in- 
cluding some of the most interesting and 
beautiful of greenhouse succulent plants. 
E> seeunda and E, glauca are particularly 
ornamental dwarf herbaceous species. 
Echevette (ash- vet), n. [Fr. } A small 
hank, the tenth part of a large skein of cot- 
ton thread or yarn, and the twenty-second 
part of an ordinary skein of wool. 

Echidna (e-kid'na), n. A genus of Austra- 
lian monotreiiiatous, toothless mammals, 
in size and general appearance resembling 
a large hedgehog, excepting that the spines 
are longer, and the muzzle is protracted and 
slender, with a small aperture at the ex- 
tremity for the protrusion of a long flexible 
tongue. The habits of Echidna are noctur- 
nal; it burrows, having short strong le/ra 
with Ave toes, and feeds on insects, whi^ 
it catcdies by protruding its long sticky 
tongue. It is nearly allied to the Ornitho- 
rhyiichiis. One species {E. hystrix), from 
its appearance, is popularly known as tho 
Porcupine Ant-eater. Another species is 
tho E. setosa. In several anatomical points 
the Echidna stiikiiigly resembles the birds. 

Echldnine (e-kid'nin), n. [Gr. echidna, an 
adder.] Serpent poison; the secretion from 
the poison glands of the viper and other 
serpents. Echldnine is a clear, viscid, 
neutral, yellowish fluid, containing albu- 
men, mucus, fatty matter, and a yellow 
colouring principle ; and among its salts, 

S hosphates and chlorides. Associated with 
le albumen is a peculiar nitrogenous body, 
to which the name eehidnine is more parti- 
cularly applied. The poisonous bag of a 
viper selaom contains more than 2 grains 
of the poisonous liquid:. ,{4 of a grain Is* 
sufflclent to kill a small bird. 
Echlmjgl^e-kFmid), n. An individual of the 

A sub-family 


genus iBchimys (which see), 
filhlniyna ( e-kl-mFna ), n. pi. 
of the rodent sub-order Hystricidie, of which 
the genus Kchimys is the type. The ground- 
pig belongs also to this sub-family. See 
ECHIMYS. 

Eohiinsni (S-kl'mis), n. [Gr. echinos, a hedge- 
hog, and mys, a mouse. ] A genus of South 
American rodent quadrupeds, correspond- 
ing ill some of their charactei’s with dor- 
mice, but differing from them in having the 
tall scaly, and the for coarse and mingled 
with flattened spines. Some of tho species 
are known as spiny rats, the family being 
allied to tho porenpines. Written alao 
Echinomys. 

Echinate, Echinated (c-kin'at, A-kin'&t-ed), 
a. [L. echinus, a hedgehog.] Set with 
prickles ; prickly, like a^edgenog ; having 
sharp points; bristled; aa an echinated 
pericarp. 

mhlni d W (e-kin'i-de), n. pi, [Gr. echinos, a 
hedgehog, and eidos, resemblance.] A family 
of invertebrates comprehending those mar- 
ine animals popularly known by tho name 
of sea-eggs or sea-urchina See BiCHINUB. 
Edhlnldan (A-kln'i-dan), n. An animal of 
the family Ecdiinidw. 

Edbinital (d-kinit-al), a. Relating to or 
like an echlnite or the echinites. 

Eohdnite (A-kin'it), n. [See Echinus.] A 
fossil sea-urchin or cidaria These fossils 
vary greatly In form and structure, and are 
accordingly arranged into many sub-genera. 
They are found in all formations, but they 
are most abundant and best preserved in 
tho chalk, some being exceedingly beauti- 
ful. 

SohlnooaotaB (A-kfn’d-kak-tus), ti. [Gr. 
echinos, a hedgehog, and kaktos, a prickly 
plant ] A genus of cactaceous plants, inha- 
biting Mexico and South America. The 


species are remarkable for the singularforms 
of their stems, which are fluted and ribbed 
or tuberculated. 
The stiff spines are 
in clusters on 
woolly cushions. 
The flowers are 
large and showy. 
They are frequent- 
ly met with in cul- 
tivation. 

EchinocoocuB (S- 

kin'o-kok'^kus), n. 



Varlcgated-flowercd Echino- 
cactus {£. ctfiitterius). 


Aua/, 

pi. Eotilnococcl(e- 
Kln'o-kok^'si), n. 
[Gr. echinos, a 
hedgehog, and kok- 
kos, a berry.] In 
nhysiol. one of the 
larval forms (scon- 
ces) of tho tape - worm of the dog (Tmiia 
Echinococcus), commonly known as hyda- 
tids, which occur In man, commonly in the 
liver, and cause serious disease. 
Echinodenn (d-kin'o-denn), n. [Gr. echinos, 
a hedgehog, and derma, skin.] A marine 
animal of the class Kchinodormata. 
Echlnodenual (e-kln’d-derm-al), a. Relat- 
ing to the Echinodermata. 

The harder, spine-clad, or echinodemtal .species. 

E terplex the most patient and persevering dissector 
»y tne extreme complexity and diversity of their con- 
stituent parts. Prof. Owen. 

Echinodermata (e-kln'C-d^r'^ma-ta), n.pl. 
A class of invertebrated animals character- 
ized by having a tough integument in which 
lime is deposited as granules (as in the 
star-flsh and sea-cucumbcr), or so as to 
form a rigid test like that of tho sea-urchin; 
and by the radial arrangement of all the 
parts of the adult, except the digestive 
system of the sea-urchin. A water system, 
usually communicating with tho exterior, 
opens into the ambulacra or tubular feet, 
which are the locomotive organs, and are 
put into use by being distended with fluid. 
’Their development is accompanied with 
metamorphosis, and the enibiyo show's a 
distinctly bilateral aspect. On this account, 
and because tho adult arises as a secondary 
grow til within the primitive embryo, the 
Ecliinodermata arc now removed from the 
(Uivierian Radiata, and classed with the 
Scoleclda in the sub-kingdom Annuloida. 
The sexes are distinct The class is divided 
into seven orders— -the Echinoidea ( sea- 
11 n^hins), Asteroidea (star-flslies), Ophiuroi- 
doR (sand-stars and brittle-stars), Crinoidea 
(featner-stars), Cystidea (extinct), Blastoi- 
dca (extinct), and Holothuroidea (sea-cu- 
cuml^rs). All are marine. 
EdiinodermatoiiB (c-kin' 6 -d^r''ma-tusX a. 
Same as Echinodermal. 
EcllixlOldea(<^-kin-oid'd-a), n.pl. [Gr. echinos, 
a hedgehog, and eidos, form.] An order 
of Echinodermata, comprising the sea- 
urchina 

EdiinoinyB (o-kin'O-mis). n. Sec Echimyb. 
Echinopliora (e-kln-of'o-ra), n. [Gr. ccAtno#. 
a hedgehog, and pher6, to bear.] A genus 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, nat order 
Umbellffene, more or less covered with 
spines, especially at the base of the flowers. 
Tho species are found in tlie Mediterranoan 
region. One species is said to have been 
found in the south of England. 

EdxlnopB (e-kin'ops), n. [Gr. echinos, a 
hedgehog, and opsts, appearance.] A genus 
of plants, nat order Compositie. The species 
are annual, but chiefly perennial plants. 
One species is known by the name of the 

? ;lobe-thi 8 tle ; the pubescence of another 
orms the substance called Spanish tinder. 
EchlnorhynhhUB (o-k!n'd-ring^us), n. [Gr. 
echinos, a hedgehog, and rhynchos, snout.] 

A genus of intestinal worms, the only mem- 
bers of tho Acanthocephala, or thorn-headed 
family, living in the digestive organs of 
vertebrated animals, and sometimes found 
In the abdominid cavity. 

SchlnOBtahbyB (fl-kl-nos'ta-kisX n. [Gr. 
echinos, a hedgehog, and staehys, a head of 
flowers.] A genus of fossil plants found in 
the new red sandstone, supposed to be akin 
to the Typhaceas, or reed-macea 
Bohinoloa ( 6 -ki'nfl-zd''a), n. Same as Aiinu- 
lot/da, 

Eohinulate (B-kin'fl-l&t), a. [See Echinus. ] 

In bot. possessing spinea 
EohinilB (B-k!n'us), n. [L.; Gr. echinos, a 
hedgehog, also a sea-urchin.] A genus of 
annuloids, constituting the type of the class 
Echinodermata The body is covered with a 
test or shell, often beset with movable spines 
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or prickles. The test consists of ten meri- 
dional rones or double rows of calcareous 
plates fitting each other accurately. In five 
of the sones there are little apertures for the 



StM-urchin {Ei'hiniis escuienius), 

protrusion of iniisrular tubes, which serve as 
feet. The mouth is armed with calcareous 
teeth, and opens into a gullet, which con- 
ducts to a distinct stomach, whence pro- 
ceeds a convoluted intestine terminating in 
a vent. It is popularly called the Sea- 
urchin or Sea-egg. I'here are several species, 
and some of them eatable.— 3. In hat, a 
prickly head or 
top of a plant; 
ail echinated 
pericarp. —4. In 
arch, an orna- 
ment of the 
form of an 
egg, alternating 





with an anchor-shaped or dart-shaped or- 
nament. ptouliar to the f»volo moulding, 
whence that moulding is sometimes called 
echinus. 

Echlum (ek'i-uin), n. [Or. echion, from eehUt 
the viper.] Viper's bugloss, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Boraginacea). Above fifty 
species have been described. They are largo 
hispid or scabrous herbs, with entire leaves 
und white, red. or blue fienvers in racemes. 
They are natives of Southern Kuiope and 
Western Asia. E. vnlgare is common on 
wa.stc ground and on light soils in England; 
E. plnntanineum is a native of Jersey. 

Echo (e'kox n. [L. echo; Or. tromichi, 
a sound of any sort, whence eched^ to sound. ] 

1. A sound reflected or reverberated from a 
solid body; sound returned ; repercussion 
of sound; as, an echo fi*om a distant hilt. 

The babbling ecAa tnocks the hounds. 

Replying shrilly to the well tuned horns. 

As if a double hunt were hc.ird ut urice. SMaJt. 

Which makes nppc.ir the snngs 1 made 

As rchots out ot \'\eakcr times. Tennyson. 

Sound being produced by waves or pulses 
of the air, when such a wave meets an op- 
posing siiKace. as a wall, it is reflected like 
liglit and proceeds in another direction, and 
the sound so heard is an echo. When the 
echo of a sound returns to the point whence 
the sound originated, the reflecting surface 
is at right angles to a lino drawn to it from 
that point. An oblique surface sends the 
erho of a sound off in another direction, so 
that it may be heard elsewhere, though not 
at the point wliere the souml originated. 
If the cfircct and reflected sounds succeed 
each o iler with great rapidity, which hap- 
pens when the reflectinij surface is near, the 
echo only clouds the ongliual srmnd, but is 
not board distinctly, and it is such Indistinct 
echoes which interfere with the hearing in 
churches and other large buildings. An 
interval of about one-ninth of a second is 
necessary to discriminate two successive 
sounds; and as sound passes through the 
atmosphere at the rate of ahouc 1125 feet 
ill a second, A of 1125. or about 02 feet, will 
be the least distance at which an echo can 
bo heard. Tlie wall of a house or the ram- 
part of a city, the surface of a cloud, a wood, 
rocks, mountains, valleys, produce echoes. 
Rome echoes are remarkable for their fre- 
quency of repetition.— 2. In claw. myth, a 
nymph, the daughter of the Air and Earth, 
who, for love of Narcissus, pined away till 
nothing remained of her hut her voice. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 

Within thy airy stmll. Milton. 

3. In arth. a vault or arch for redoubling 
soiinda— 4. Repetition with assent; close 
imitation either in words or sentiments. — 
h. In rnueie, the repetition of a melodic 
phrase, frequently written for the organ on 
account of the facility with which it can bo 
Tirodueed by the stops. 

Echo (e'kd), v.i. 1. To resound; to reflect 
S4>und; as, the hall echoed with acclamations. 


At the parting 

All the church echoed. Shah. 

2. To be sounded back. * Echoing noise.* 
Blackmore. 

sounds which echo farther west 

Than your sires* 'Islands of the Blest.* Byron. 

3. To produce a sound that reverberates; to 
give out a loud sound. 

Drums and trumpets echo loudly. 

Wave the crimson banners proudly I.oftx^e/hetv. 

Echo (eOco), v.t. 1. To reverberate or send 
back, as sound; to return, as what has been 
uttei'ed. 

Those peals are echoed hy the TroJ.-in throng. 

Dryaen. 

2. To repeat with assent; to adopt as one's 
own seiitiiiients or opinion. 

They would have echoed the praises of the men 
whom they envied, and then have sent to the news- 
papers libels upon them. Macaulay. 

Eichometer (e-kom^ct-^r), n. [Gr. Cehoo^ 
sound, and met ran, measure.] In music, a 
scale or rule, with several lines thereon, 
serving to measure the duration of sounds 
and to And their intervals and ratios. 
Echometry (e-kom^et-ri), n. 1. The art or 
act of measuring the duration uf sounds. — 
2. The art of ouiistructing vaults to produce 
echoes. 

Eclalrclge (c-kl^slz), v.t. pret. A pp. eclair- 
deed: ppr. eclaircieing. (Fr. Malrcir, from 
emir, clear. See CLEAR.] To make clear; 
to explain; to clear up what is not under- 
stood or ml8Uiidersto< >d. [Rare. ] 
£claircl88ement (a-klar-sis-miih}, n. [Kr.l 
Explanation; the clearing up of anything 
not before underatood. 

Nay. madam, you shall stay . . . tilt he has made 
an Maircissentent of Ills love to you. Hycherly. 

Edampay (ek-lamp'si), n. [Or. eklainpeui, a 
shilling, from eklamph, to shine- ek, out, and 
lampd^ to shine.] A flashing of light before 
the eyes; rapid convulsive motions, espe- 
cially of the mouth, eyelids, and Angers- 
symptomatic of epilttpsy ; hence, epilepsy 
itself. 

I ^lat (a-klii), n. [Fr., a splinter, noise, cla- 
mour, lirightness, magniflcence. from (^clater, 
to split, to shiver, to make a great tudse, to 
sparkle, to glitter; IT. escUitar, Walloon 
Mate, from O.H.G. skleimn, G. sehleiseen, 
schlitzen, to split. It is easy to understand 
how, the sense of breaking into shivers, 
passes into those of making a noise and 
shilling brilliantly] 1. A burst, as of aj)- 
plaiise ; acclamation ; approbation ; as, his 
speech was received with great Mat. 

2. Brilliancy of success; splendour of effect; 

• lustre; as, the Mat of a great achievement. 

3. Renown; glory. 

Yet the /clal it gave was enough to turn the hcml 
of a man less presumptuous than Hgmont. 

Prescott. 

Eclectic (ek-lekTik), a. [Gr. eklektikos— ex, 
and lego, to choo.^e.] Relocting; choosing; 
not orltdnal nor following any one model or 
leader, but choosing at will from the doc- 
trines, works, Ac., of others; specifically 
applied to certain philosoi hersof antiquity 
who dill not attach themselves to any par- 
ticular sect, but selected from the opinions 
and principles of each what they thought 
solid and good. 

Eclectic (ek-lokTlk), n. One who follows an 
eclectic method in philosophy, sciemte, re- 
ligion, and the like; specifically, (a) a fol- 
lower of the ancient eclectic philoscmny. See 
the adjective. A Christian who believed 
the doctrine of Plato conformable to the 
spirit of the gospel. 

Eclectically (ek-lckTik-al-li). adv. By way 
of choosing or seloctlng; In the manner of 
the eclectical philosophers. 

Edlectidsm (ek-lek^n-sizm), n. The act, 
doctrine, or practice of an eclectic. 
Eclectl8in (eK-lek'tizm), n. [Fr. ecleetime.} 
Same as Eeleciieitnn. 

Eclegm (ek-lem*), n. [L. ecligma; Gr. ek- 
leigma, an electuary— e^, out, up, and ieieho, 
to lick.] A medicine made by the incor- 
poration of oils with syrups, 
fiblipsareon (C-klip-sa^rC-on), n. [See 
Eclipse.] An instrument for explaining 
the phenomena of eclipses. 

EcUpae (C-klips^, n. [L eeUpeis; Gr. ekleip- 
Mis, defect, from ekUihd, to taW—ek, out, and 
teip6, to leave.] 1. In astron. an intercep- 
tion or obscuration of the light of the sun, 
moon, or other luminous body, by the inter- 
vention of some other body either between 
it and the eye or between the luminous body 
and that ilium inated by ft; thus, an eclipse 
of the sun is caused by the Intervention of 


the moon, which totally or partially hides 
the sun's disc; an eclipse of the moon is 
occasioned by the sliadow of the earth, 
which falls on it and obscures it in whole 
or in part, but does not entirely conceal it. 
The number of eclipses of the sun and moon 
cannot be fewer tnan two nor more than 
seven in one year. The most usual luiniber 



X. Sol.ir r.t:lipse. s. I.tmar LcUp.se. 

S. Sun. M. Moon, h, Lfirtli. u. Umbra, or total 

obscuration, p. Penumbra, or partial obsciu.itioii. 

is four, and it is rare to have more than six. 
Jupiter's Baiellites arc eclipsed by passing 
through his shadow, and they freciuently 
pass over his disc and eclipse a portion of 
his surface. See Ocvultation.— ylnnt/ter 
and central eclipeee. See ANNULAR.— 

2. Darkness; obscuration; as, bis glory haa 
suffered an edipee. 

All the posterity of our first parents suflfereci a ovr- 
petiial eclipse of si'intiial life. Ralej^n. 

He (Lari H.skon) was zealous, in season and out of 
season, to bring b.ark those who in that eclipse, of ihi 
old faith had either gone over to Christianity or pre- 
ferred to ' trust in themselves,' to what he considered 
the true fold. Edin. Betf. 

Eclipae (fi-klipsO, v.t. pret. A pp. eclipeed; 
ppr. eclipsing. 1 . To cause the obscuration 
or; to darken or hide, ns a heavenly body; 
as, the moim echp«c« the sun. — 2. To cloud; 
to darken; to obscure; to throw into the 
shatle; to degrade; to disgrace. 

I, therefore, for the moment, omit all inquiry how 
far the Mariolatry of the early Church did Indeed 
eclipse Christ. Ruskm. 

Another now hath to him.self cngros.s‘d 

All pow’r, and u.s eclipsed. Milton, 

3. To extinguish. 'Born to cclipae tliy life.*^ 
Shak. IRiire ] 

Eclipae (e klipsO, v.t. To suffer an eclipse. 

The labouring moon 

Eclipses at their channs. Milton. 

Elliptic (6-kUp'tik), n. [Fr. Miptitiiw; L. 
linea eclivtica, the ecliptic line, or lino in 
which eclipses take place. See Ecliptic, 
a. ] 1. A great circle of the sphere suppttsed 
to be drawn through the middle of the 
zodiac, making an angle with the equinoctial 
of about 2^* 27', which is the sun's greatest 
declination. Ilio ecliptic is the apparent 
path of the sun, but as in reality it is the 
earth which moves, the ecliptic is the path 
or way among the fixed stars which the 
earth in its orbit appears to descrilie to an 
eye placed In the sun. The angle of inclin- 
ation of the equator and ecliptic is called 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. It has been 
subject to a small irregular diminution since 
the time of the earliest observations on 
record. In 1839 it was 23** 27' 48". Its mean 
diminution per century is nlmut 48".- 2. In 
gcog. a great circle on the terrestrial globe, 
answering to and falling within the plane 
of the celestial ecUptlc. -Plane cf the eclip- 
tic, an imaginary plane which passes through 
the ecliptic, ami is indefinitely extended. 
In this plane the earth's orbit is situated. 
Ec^ptiO (fi-kliii'tik), a. [L. eclipHeus: Gr. 
ekleipHkos, belon^ng to eclipse. See 
Eclipse.] l. Pertaining to or described by 
the ecliptic.- 2. Pertaining to an eclipse. - 
Ecliptic conjunction, is when the moon is 
in conjunction with the sun at the time of 
new moon, both luminaries having then the 
same longitude or right ascension.— Eeftpfic 
limUs, the greatest distances at which the 
moon can be from her nodes in order that 
an eclipse of the sun or moon may happen. 
Eclogue (ek'log), n. [Or. eklogc, choice, se- 
lection, fi*om ekleg6, to select.! In poetrv, 
a pastoral composition, in which shepherds 
are Introduced conversing with each other; 
a bucolic; as, the edogues of VirglL 
Eolysli (ek'li-sis), n. [Or. ek, out, and IgO, 
tojoose.] In music, depresaion; the lower- 
ing of the pound jot a string three quarter 
tones. 

Economic^ Soonoiiiical(6-kon-om'ik, 8-kon- 
omTk-al), a. [See Economy. ] l.t Relating 
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or pertaining to the household; domestic. 
^ 111 this eemiomieal misfortuneYof ill-assorted 
matrimony). Milton, - 2. Pertaining to the 
regulation of household concerns. 

And doth employ her economic art, 

And busy care, ner household to preserve. 

A‘i> y, Davies. 

8. IVfanaging domestic or public pecuniary 
coiicenis with fiiigality; as, an economical 
housekeeper; an economical minister or 
^administration.— 4. Frugal; regulated by 
frugality; not wasteful or extravagant; as. 
uti economical use of money. * With econo^ 
mic care to save a pittance.^ Harte.- Re- 
lating to the science of economics, or the 
pecuniary and other productive resources 
of a country; relating to the means of living. 

There was no economical distress In England to 
prompt the enterprises of colonization. Pat/rey, 

' Economical neology^ a branch of the science 
of geology which alms at its practical appli- 
cation for tho benefit of mankind. Syn. 
Frugal, sparing, saving, thrifty, careful. 
Economically (e-kon-oin'ik-al-li), adv. With 
economy; with frugality. 

Economics (e-kon-om'lki^, n. 1. The science 
of household affairs or of domestic manage- 
ment.— 2. The science of the useful applicU' 
tion of the wealth or material resources of 
a country; political economy. ' Politics and 
cconomi cft. * K nox. 

Economist (c-kon'om-ist), n. 1. One who 
manages domestic or other concenis with 
frugality; one who expends money, time, or 
labour Judiciously, and without waste. 

Very few people are good economists of their for- 
tune, .ind still fewer of their time. Lord Ckester^cid. 

2. One versed in economics or tho science 
of political economy. 

Economisation (€-kon'om-lz-a"slioii), n. 1'he 
act or practice of economizing or iiian.'ming 
frugally, or to the best effect; the result of 
economizing; economy; saving. 

* 1*0 the extent that augmentation of mass results in 
A greater retention of heat, it effects an economiza- 
tion of force. 11. S/enccr. 

Economize (c-kon'om-lz), o.i. pret. & pp. 
cconomired; ppr. economizing. To manage 
ftocuniary concerns with frugality; to make 
a prudent use of money, or of tho means of 
saving or acquiring property. * lie does not 
know how to economize.* Smart 
Economize (e-kon'orn-Iz), v.t To use with 
prudence; to expend with frugality; as, to 
economize one's income. 

' 1*0 timnage and economize the use of circulating 
medium. alsh. 

Economy (fi-konVmi), n. [L. ceronomia. Or. 
oikonomia -nikos, house, and novioH^ law, 
rule.] 1. The maimgement, regulation, and 
government of n liousehold; e.specially, the 
inanageinont of tho pecuniary concerns of 
a household. Hence— -2. A frugal and judi- 
cious use of money ; that managcinent which 
expends money to advantage and incurs no 
waste; frugality in the necessary expendi- 
ture of money. It differs from parsimony^ 
which implies an improper saving of ex- 
Xionse. Economy includes also a prudent 
management of all the means by which pro- 
perty Is saved or accumulated, a judiciuuH , 
application of time, of labour, and of tlie 1 
iiistniments of labour. { 

I have no other notion of economy than that It is 
tlu! parent of liberty and ease. Swift. 

3. The disposition or arrangement of any 

work; the system of rules and regulations 
which control any work, whetlier divine or 
human. j 

This economy must be observed in the minutest 
p.'irts of an epic poem. Dryden. | 

Specifically, (a) the operations of nature in | 
the generation, nutrition, and preservation 
of animals and plants; the regular, harmo- 
nious system in accordance with which the 
fiinotions of living animals and plants are 
performed; os, the animal economy; the 
vegetable economy, (b) The rMilation and 
disposition of the internal affairs of a state 
or nation^ or of any department of govern- 
ment. 

The Tews already had a Sabluith, which as citizens 
and subjects of that economy they were obliged to 
keep, and did keep. Palty. 

—Domestic economy. See Domestic. —Poli" 
^ical economy. See Polttioal. 

oonverso (e kon-vdr'sd). [L.] On the con* 
trary; on the other hand. 

&orolli (&-kor-Bh&), n. [Fr.] In painting 
and sculp, the subject, man or animal, flayed 
or depriVed of Its skin, so that the muscu- 
lar system is exposed for the purposes of 
study, the study of the muscular system 


being one of tho greatest importance to the 

^COBZaise (a-kos-az), n. [Fr.] Dance music 
in the Scotch style. 

Eeoztate (e-kos'tat). a. In hot a term ap- 
plieci to leaves that have no central lib or 
costa. 

&OUte (&-k5t), n. [I<>. , a place for listening. ] 
In/ort. a small gallery made in front of the 
glacis for the shelter of troops designed to 
annoy or ititerrupt the miners of the enemy. 
ECPltaalat (ekTa-sis), n. f(iSr. ekphasis, a de- 
claration— eAr, out, and phemi, to declare.] 
An explicit declaration. 

ECPblyalB (ek^fli-sis), n. [Gr. ekphlyzd, to 
bubble up.] In pathol. vesicular eruption, 
confined in its action to the surface. 
Eephonemat (ek-fd-n6'nia). n. [Gr. ekpko- 
mtna, a thing catted out— eAr, out, and 
phOrUi, a sound, the voice.] In rhet a break- 
ing out of the voice with sc^me interjectional 
particle. 

EcpllO]ie8i8t(ek-fd-n€'8i8).9i. [Gr. ekphOnisis, 
pronunciation, excianiation - cAr. out, and 
phon^, tho voice.] An animated or passion- 
ate exclamation. 

ECPllOra(ekTo-ra), n. [Gr. ek, out, andpAerd, 
to cany.) In arch, the projection of any 
member or moulding before the face of the 
member or moulding next below it. 
ECphractlO (ck-frak'tik), a. [Gr. ekphrakti- 
kos, fit to clear obstructions, from ekphrasHo, 
to clear away obstructions— eAr, out, and 
phrasso, to inclose.] In med. serving to 
dissolve or attenuate, and so to remove ob- 
structions ; deobstruent. 

Ecphraotic (ek-frak'tik), n. A medicine 
wnich dissolves or attenuates viscid matter 
and removes obstructions. 
£cpliyxna(ek'fl-ma}, n. [Gr. to spring 

out.] In pathol. a cutaneous excrescence, 
as a caruncle. 

Ecpye8lB(ek-pl-S'8iB), n. [Gr. ekpyeO, to sup- 
purate.] in pathol. a humid scall; impetigo, 
fenraaeur (a-krk-zftr), n. [Fr. ^eraser, to 
crush to pieces.] In surg. an instrument for 
removing tumours or malignant growths. 
It consists of a fine chain, which is placed 
round the base of the tumour and ^adiially 
tightened by a screw or rack till it posses 
through the structure. It Is used in eases 
of cancer of tho tongue, of piles, polypi, 
EcatafllS (ek'sta-sisX'n. [G r. } Ecstasy. 
ECBtaBlze (ek'sta-slz), v. t To fill with ecstasy 
or excessive Joy. F. Butler. [Rare.] 
Ecstasy (ek'sta-sl), n. [Gr. ekstaziz, from 
existemi, to change, to put out of place- ex, 
and histtmi, to stand. 

Note the fetichism wrapped up in the etymologies 
of these Greek words. Catalepsy, a seizing of tlie 
body by sonic spirit or demon, who holds it rigid. 
Mestasy, a displacement or removal of the soul from 
the body, into which the demon enters and causes 
strange laughing, crying, or contortions. It i$ not 
iiiemphor, but the literal belief in a ghost-world, which 
has given rise to such words os tnese, and to such 
expressions as, * a man beside himself or transiKirted.’ 

John Fiske.\ 

1. A state in which tho mind is carried away 
as it were from the body; n trance; a state 
in which the functions of the senses are sus- 
pended by the contemplation of some extra- 
ordinary or supernatural object. 

Whether what we call rrrfax^'bcnot dreaming with 
our eyes open, I leave to be examined. Locke. 

There were at that period .some houses built upon 
a certain high bank called Rialto, and the boat being 
driven by the wind was anchored in a marshy place, 
when St. Mark, snatched into ecstasy, hctird the 
voice of an angel saying to him, * I*eace be to thee, 
Mark; here shall thy body rest.' Knskin. 

2. Excessive Joy; rapture; a degree of dc- 
liglit that arrests the whole mind ; excessive 
elevation and absorption of mind; extreme 
delight; as, a pleasing ecstasy; the ecstasy 
of love. 

He on the tender grass 

Would sit and hearken even to ecstasy. Milton. 

8. t Excessive grief or anxiety. 

Better be with the dead . . . 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Shak. 

4. t Madness; distraction. 

Hinder them from what this ecstasy 
May now provoke them to. Shak. 

5. In mcd. a species of catalepsy, in which 

the person remembers, after tne paroxysm 
is over, the ideas he had during the fit 

Eoataayt (ek'sta-si), e.e. To fill, as with rap- 
ture or enthusiasm. 

They were so ecstasied with Joy, that they made 
the heavens ring with triumphant shouts and accla- 
mations. Scott. 

EoBtatiOi EOBtatical (ek-stat'ik, ek-stat'ik* 


nl), a. 1. Pertaining to or resulting from 
ecstasy; suspending the senses; entrancing. 

In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatic fit. 

Milton. 

2. Rapturous; transporting; ravishing; de- 
lightful beyond measure; as, ecstatic bllsa 
or Joy. * Ecstatic dreams ' Pope,—^. f Tend- 
ing to external objects. 

1 find In me a great deal of ecstaticai love, which 
continually carries me out to good without myself. 

Aforris. 

Ecztatloally (ek-stat'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
ecstatic manner; ravishingly; rapturously. 
Ectasia (ek'ta-sis), n. [Gr. eAfoirt#, extension, 
from ekteind, to stretch out— cAr, out, and 
(einft, to stretch.] In rhet the lengtliening 
ot a syllable from short to long. 

Ectblipala (ek-thlips'is), n. [Gr. ekthlipsis, 
a soiieezing out. from ekthlibO—ek, out, and 
Mto6, to press.] In Latin pros, the elision 
of the final syllable of a word ending in nt, 
when the next wonl begins with a vowel. 
EcthSfXna (ek'tlii-ma or ek-tliFma), n. [Gr. 
ekthyma, a pustule. ] In pathol. an eruption 
of pimples. 

Ectoblaat (ck'to-blast), n. [Gr. ektos, out- 
side. and hlastoH, bud, germ.] In physiol. 
tlie membrane composing the walls of a cell, 
as distinguished from mesofrfairf, the nucleus, 
vntoblast, the nucleolus, and from entostho- 
blast, the cell within the nucleolus. 
Ectocarpace», Ectocarpem (ek'to-kar-pa''- 
b 6-6, ek-td-kUFpo-e), n. pi, [Gr. ektos, out- 
side, and karpos, fruit.] A family of sea- 
weeds of the order Fucoldcss. They are 
olive-coloured, articulated, filiform, with 
sporanges (producing ciliated zoospores) 
either external, attached to the Jointed 
ramuli, or formed out of some of tho inter- 
stitial cells. 

Ectocyat (ek^tfi-sist), n. [Gr. ektos, outside, 
and kystis, a bladder.] In zool. the external 
integumentary layer of the Polyzoa. 
Ectoderm (ek'iO-dftrmX n. [Gr. ektos, out- 
side, and derma, skin.] In anat. an outer 
layer or membrane, as the epidermal layer 
of the skin. 

TheCorlenterata may be defined as animals whose 
alimentary canal cnmtminicates freely with the general 
cavity of the body (‘somatic cavity’). The body is 
essentially composed of two layers or membranes, an 
outer layer ot ectoderm, and an inner layer orendo- 

" Sicholson. 


derm. 


H.A. 


Eotodennal,Ectodemile(ek-td-d^rmhi.ek- 
td-dermTk), a. Belonging to the ectoderm. 
Ectopaxaaite (ek-to-pa'ra-Blt), n. [Gr. ektos, 
outside, and £. parasite.] A parasitic ani- 
mal infesting the outside of animals, as op- 
posed to endoparasite^ which lives in the 
body. 

Ectopia, Ectopy (ck-t6'pl-a, ok'to-pl), n. 
[Gr. ek, out, and topos, place.] In vathol. 
morbid displacement of parts, usually con- 
genital; as, ectopy of the heart or of the 
bladder. 

Ectoaarc (ek'tc-skrk), n. [Gr. ektos, outside, 
and sarx, sarkos, 1 esh.J In zool. the outer 
transparent sarcodedayer of certain rhizo- 
pods, such as the Amceba. 
tictOZOa (ek't6-zd-A), M. pi. [Gr. ektos, out- 
side, and zdon, a living being.] A term in- 
troduced in contradistinction to Entozoa, 
to designate those parasites, as lice, ticks, 
many entoniostracous crustaceans, Ac., 
which infest the external parts of other 
animals. The term merely has reference to 
the habitation of the animals, and docs not 
express any affinity among the animals in- 
cluded in it. 

Ectropium (ek-trd'pi-um), n. [Gr. ektrepo, 
to evert. J In pathol. an unnatural eversion 
of the eyelids. 

Ectrotic (ek-trotTk), a. [Gr. ektrbtikos, from 
nktitrCskd, to cause abortion— eAr, out. and 
titroskO, to wound. ] In med. preventing the 
development or causing the abortion of a 
disease; as, the ectrotic method of treatment 
of sniall-pox. 

Ec^lOtiC (ek-ti-lot'ik), a. [Gr. ek, out, and 
tylos, a knot.] In tned. a term applied to a 
substance having a tendency to le.nove cal- 
losities or indurations of the skin. 

Ectylotic (ek-ti-lotTlO, n. In med. any sub- 
stance, as nitrate of silver, having a ten- 
dency to remove callosities "or indurations 
of the skin, as warts, Ac. 

Sctsrpal (ek-tip'al), a. [BeeErTTPS.] Taken 
from the ori^nal; imitated. 'Exemplars 
of all the ectypal copies ' Ellis. 

Sotfpe (ek^tip), n. (Gr. ektypos, worked in 
hi^i relief— sAr, out. ana typos, stamp, 
figure.] 1. A reproduction of, or very close 
resemblance to, an original: oppom to 
prototype. 
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BctsrpograpllY (ek-tip-oR'ra-A), 
tyjMs, worked in relief, and 


Some refifarded him (Klopstock) as an erty/e of the 
ancient prophets. 

2. In arch, a copy in relief or embossed. 

n. [Or. ek^ 
grapho, to 
write.] A method of etching in which the 
linos are in relief upon the plate instead of 
beinjir sunk into it. 

Ecumenic, Ecumenical (e-ku-men'ik, e-ku- 
tnen'ik-al), a. LL. eevmenieus, (Ir. oikoununi- 
ko8^ pertaining tt> all the habitable earth, 
from o&lros, a habitation.] General; univer- 
sal; as, ecumenical council, that is, an eccle- 
siastical council regartied as representing 
the whole Christian Cihurch, or the Catholic 
Church as opposed to heretical and merely 
local sects. The designation is claimed by 
Ji<3man Catholics as appropriate to their 
church. 

Ecurle (a-kU-re), n. [Fr. ] A stable; a covered 
place for horses. 

Eczema (ek'zo-ma), n, [Gr., from ekze6, to 
boil out o!it. and zeti, to boil.] An 
eruptive disease of the skin, preceded by 
redness, heat, and itching of the part. In 
course of time the minute vesicles burst 
and discharge a thin acrid Huid, which often 
gives rise to excoriation. The severest form 
of the disease is due to the effect of mer- 
cury on the system; but the disease is like- 
wise caused by exposure of the skin to irri- 
tating substances, as in the case of the hands 


of grocers from working amongst raw sugars. 
—Eczema epizootica, foot-aiid-mouth dis- 
ease (which see). 

Eczematous (ek-zc'ma-tus), a. Pertaining 
to or produced by eczema; as, eczematous 
eruptions. 

-Ed. An afAx to weak or new verbs, showing 
past time - an attenuated form of ded or 
did, U'his affix is a relic of reduplication, 
the oldest method of forming the past tense 
of Aryan verbs. See Dip. Its identity with 
did is very clearly seen in Gothic salbo- 
d^d~um, tami‘iUd-um, where Gothic did — 
English rf/d, and t/ni ^we, wherefore ealbo- 
lUd-um - salve-did- we, ta m i-dM-u m = tainc- 
did-we. 

EdadOUZ (e-da^shns). a. [L. edax, from edo, 
to eat] Eating; given to eating; greedy; 
voracious. 

EdaciOUZly (S-da'shus-li), adc. Greedily; 
voraciously. 

Edadouznezz fe-da'shua-nes), n. Edacity. 
Edadty (e-das i-ti), n, [L. edacitas, from 
edax, from edo, to eat] Greediness; vora- 
city; ravenousness; rapacity. [Kare.] 

If thou h.'ive any vemlible f.tculty, nay, if thou have 
but edacity and loquacity, come. Carlyle. 

EdapllOdont (e-daf '6-don t),n. [Gr. edaphos, 
foundation, and odoutt, odontos, a tooth.] 
One of a group of fossil chinneroid Ashes, 
from the greensand chalk and tertiary strata. 
Edda (ed^da), n. [I cel., great-CTand mother. 
A name giv4;n to the book by Bishop Bryn- 
Julf Sveinsson, to Indicate that it is the 
mother of all Scandinavian poetry. ] A book 
containing a system of old Scandinavian 
mythology, with narratives of exploits of 
the gods and heroes and some account 
of the religious doctrines of the ancient 
Scandinavians. 'Saemund. one of the early 
Christian priests there (in Iceland), who 
X>erhaps had a lingering fondness for Pa- 
ganism, collected certain of their old 
pagan songs. Just about becoming obsolete 
there— poems or chants of a mythic, pro- 
phetic, mostlv all of a religious character; 
this is what Norse critics call the Elder or 
Poetic Edda. Edda, a word of uncertain 
etymology, is thought to signify Ancestress. 
Stiorro Sturluson, an Iceland gentleman, an 
c.\tremely notable personage, educated by 
this Saemund's grandson, took In hand next, 
near a century afterwards, to put together, 
among several other books be wrote, a kind 
of prose svnopsis of the whole mythology; 
elucidated by new fra^ents of traditionary 
verse. . , . This is the Younger or Prim 
Edda.' Carlyle. Saemund was 1>oi*n in Ice- 
land about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and died in 1133. Sturleson was boin 
in Iceland in 1178, and was assassinated 
there in 1241, on his return from Norway, 
where he had been Scald or court poet. 
Eddaz (ed'daz), n. Same as Eddoes. 

Edder (ed'd^r), n. [A. Sax. edar, eder, a 
hedge.] 1. In agri. such wood as is worked 
into the top of hedge-stakes to bind them 
together.— 2. In Scotland, straw-ropos used 
In thatching com-ricks, transverselv to bind 
together the ropes which go over the top of 
the ricks. 

Edder (ed'd^rX v.t. To bind or make tight 



Edentata. 

I, Skull and h) Tooth of Chlamydophoruj trnneatus. 
2, Skull of Myrtnecophaga jubata (Great Ant-e»ter). 

thename implies, but the teeth when present 
are replaced by a second set only in arma- 
diUoes; whilst incisors are rarely, Che central 
incisors never present. The teeth are with- 
out enam^ and are rootless, growing inde- 
Anitely. The P^tophaga or plant -eaters 
are the 'Sloths (Bradypus and Cholcspus), 
which are exclusively fitted for arboreal life. 


by edder; to fasten the tops of hedge-stakes 
by interweaving edder. 

Edder (od'der), n. An adder. [Obsolete and 
ScoUib,] 

Eddizh, Eadizh (ed'dish), n. [A. Sax. edise, 
aftermath, probably from ed, a prefix signi- 
fying again, anew, as the L. re, whence 
edgijft, a restoration, edneovaung, a renew- 
ing, Ac. Wedgwood regards it as another 
form of eatage.] The latter pasture or grass 
that comes after mowing or reaping. Called 
also Eagrass, Earsh, Etch. 

P.ddish, commonly explaineil in the sense of aficr- 
math, which gives too confined a signification. The 
meaning is pasturage, or the eatable growth of cither 
grass or corn field. Ji 'edgwcod, 

iUdoez, Edderz (ed'ddz, ed'd^rz), n. A name 
given by the negroes of the Gold Coast to 
the Citladium esculenturn, an esculent root. 
Eddy (otl'di), n. [Usually referred to A. Sax. 
ed, again, buck, and ea, water, but by Wedg- 
wood to Teel, ytha, a whirlpool, from ytha, to 
boil, to rush; A. Sax. ytJi, a wave, Aood, 
ythian, to Anctuate, to overthrow.] 1. A 
ciiiTcnt of air or water running back, or in 
a (iiroction contrary to the main stream. 
Thus, a point of land extending into a river 
clu*cks the water near the shore, and turns 
it back or gives it a circular course.— 2. A 
whirlpool; a current of water or air moving 
in a cmnilar direction. 

And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. Drydeo. 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies pl.iy. 

- tddison. 

Eddy (ed'di), v.i. pret. A np. eddied; ppr. 
eddying. 'l*o move circularly, or as an eddy. 

As they looked down upon the tumult of the people, 
deepening and in the wide square . . . tliey 

uttered above them the sentence of warning— ‘Christ 
shall come.* /Citskifi. 

£d(^ (od'diX v.t. pret. A pp. eddied; ppr. 
eddying. To cause to move in on eddy; to 
collect as into an eddy. 

The circling mountains erldy in 
Prom the bare wild the dissipated storm. 

Thom.^on. 

Eddy (od'di), < 1 . W'hirling; moving circularly. 

' currents.' Uackluyt. * Eddy 
IJryden. 

Eddy-water (odMi-wj^-Wtr), n. Eaut. the 
water which falls back on the rinUlcr of a 
ship under sail. Called also Dead-water. 
Eddy- wind (ed'dl-wiud), n. The wind re- 
tunied or beat back from a sail, a mountain, 
or anything that hinders its passage. 
Edelforzite (od'cl-for-sit), n. In mineral. 
a transparent mineral, of a white or grayish 
colour, a neutral silicate of lime. 

Edelite (ed'6-l!t), n. ITehnite (which see). 
Edema, n. See (Edema. 

•Edematouz, Edematoze, a. See (Edema- 
tous. 

Eden (6'deri), n. [Heb. and C3ial. eden, de- 
light, pleasure, a place of pleasure.] The 
garden In which Adam and Eve were placed 
by God; hence, a delightful region or resi- 
dence. 

Edenic (6-den'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
Eden. 

By the memory of /?</<•« iV- joys 
Forfeit and lost. /f. B. Browning. 

Edenize (e'den-IzX v. t. To admit into para- 
dise; to confer the Joys of paradise upon. 

* Hdenized saints.' Davies. [Rare.] 

Edental, Edentalous (e-dent'al, S-denUal- 
us), a. Toothless; having no teeth. 

Edental (6-denUal), n. A member of the 
order Edentata. 

Edentata (6-den-ta'ta), n. pi. That order of 
mammals to which sloths, ant-eaters, amia- 
dilloes, Ac., belong. Not all are toothloss as 


and the gravigrade family, including the ex- 
tinct megatherium, mylodon, Ac.; these, 
like the sloths, being South American. The 
Entomophaga include the hairy ant-eater 
(Myrmecophaga), tlie scaly pangolin (Mania), 
the cuirassed ormadilloes (Dasypusk and 
the extinct glyptodon. The food of this 
second group is chicHy inset^s, but they also 
cat carrion and woi*ms. The pan^llus and 
Myrmecophaga are toothless; the otliera 
liave various numbers of teeth. 

Edentate, Edentated (e-dent'&t, e-deui'ut- 
ed), a. [L. edefUatus, pp. of edento, to knock 
out the teeth - e, ex, out of, and dens, dentis, 
a tooth.] Destitute or deprived of teeth; 
specifically, pertaining to the Edentata. 
Edentate (e-dent'ut), n. An animal having 
. no fore teeth, as the armadillo. 
Edentatlont (e-dent-a'8hoii),n. A depriving 
of teeth. 

EdentulOUZ (e-dent'Q-lus)' a. [L. e, out, and 
d€ns,dentis,n tooth.] Without teeth; tooth- 
less. Prqf. Owen. 

Edge(ej). n. [A. Sax. eeg, edge, whence eegian, 
eggian, to sharpen, to excite, to egg; cog G. 

Jcel. and Sw. egg, edge, corner; from 
an Indo-European root ak, seen in L. acien, 
an edge, aeus, a needle, ncuo, to sharpen ; 
Gr. ake, a point, edge; Skr. agri, edge of 
a sword. See also Eager.] 1. The sharp 
border, the thin cutting side of an instru- 
ment; as, the edge of an axe, razor, knife, 
sword, or scythe. -2. llie abrupt border or 
inargiti of anything; the brink; as, the edge 
of the table; the edge of u 1>ook; the edge 
of a precipice.- 3. Tlic border or part adja- 
cent to a line of division; the part nearest 
some limit; the commencement or early 
part; the beginning; as, the edge of a field; 
the edge of evening. • . 

The new general, iinacqtininterl with his army, and 
on tJic odge of winter, would not hastily oppose llieni. 

Milton. 

4. Sharpness of mind or appetite; keenness; 
intenseness of desire; fitness for action or 
operation ; as, the edge of appetite or hunger. 

Silence and solitude set an edge on the genius. 

Brydon. 

When I got health, thou took'st away .my life. 

And more; for my friends die; 

My mirth and edge wa.s lost ; a blunted knife 

of more use than I. G. Herbert. 


Was of more use than I. 

5. Keenness; sliarpness; acrimony; wound- 
ing or irritating power. 

Abate the edge of traitors. Shak. 

Slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword. Shak. 
--To set the teeth on edge, to cause a tingling 
or grating sensation in the teeth.— S yn. Bor- 
der, rim, brink, verge, skirt, margin, brim. 
Edge (ej), v.t. prot. A pp. edged; ppr. edging. 

1. To sharpen. 'To edge her champions 
sword.' Dryden.^2. To furnish with an 
edge, frinTO, or border; as, to edge a flower- 
bed with box. * A sword edged with flint.' 
Dryden. 

A long descending train, 

With rubies edged. Dryden. 

3. To sharpen; to exasperate; to embitter. 

By such reasonings the simple were blinded and 
the malicious edged. Hayward. 

4. To incite; to provoke; to instigate; to 
urge on; to egg. 

Ardour or passion will edge a man forward when 
arguments fail. Ogilvie. 

fi. To move sideways; to move by little and 
little. 

Bdging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were 
in a little time gut close to one another. Locke. 

Edge (cD. v.i. To move sideways; to move 
gradually, or so as not to attract notice; to 
advance or retire gradually; as, edge along 
this way. 

When one has made a bad bet, It's best to edge off. 

Colntan. 

To edge away {naut.), to decline gradually 
from the shore, or from the line of the course. 

To edge in with, to draw near to, as a ship 
In chasing.— To edge down upon an object, to 
approach It in a slantiiigdirection. 
Edge-bone (ejliOn), n. ^e rump bone of a 
cow or ox: said to be so named because in 
dressed beef it presents Itself edgeways. 
Called also Aitchbone and Nateh-bmie. 
Edged (eJdX p. and a. 1. Furnished with an 
edge; sharp; keen. 

O I turn thy ediged sword another way, Shak. 

2. Having a border or fringe of a different 
substance, colour, Ac., from that of the 
body, as a piece of cloth or a flower, the 
body of which is of one colour and the rim 
of another.— 8. In her. applied to an ordi- 
nary, and noting that the edging is placed 


F&to, far, fat, fell; me, met, her; pine, pin; n6te, not, mdve; 


tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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only between the ordinary and the field, and 
not where it Joins the escutcheon. The 
crosses in the union flag are edged, 
Edgeleas (e^les), a. Not sharp; blunt; ob- 
tuse; unfit to cut or penetrate; as, an edge- 
lese sword or weapon. 

Edge-long t (ej'long), adv. In the direc- 
tion of the edge. * Stuck edge-long into the 
ground.' B. Jonson, 

Edge-rail (ej'ral), n. A rail placed on edge. 
The mils of the ordinary railway are laid in 
this way, and are sometimes so named to 
distinguish them from the flat-laid rails of 
the tram-road. 

Edge-railway foj'ral-wa), n. A kind of way 
in which the wheels of tlie carriages run on 
the edges of iron roils. The wheels are con- 
fined to their path l)y flanges which project 
about an inch beyond their periphery. See 
Kl>aE-llAlL. 

Edge-tool (ej'tdl), n. 1. An instrument hav- 
ing a sharp edge. 2. Pig. a matter danger- 
ous to deal or sport with. 

You Jest : ill Jesting with edge-toois. Ttnnyson, 

Edgewise (ej'wiz), adv. [Edge and 
1. With the edge turned forward or toward 
a particular point; in the direction of the 
edge. —2. Sideways; with the side foremost. 
Ed^ng (ej'ing), n. 1. That which is added 
on the border or which forms the edge, as 
lace, fringe, trimming, added to a garment 
for ornament. * Bordered with a rosy edg- 
ing.* Dryden. 2. In hort. a row of small 
• plants set along the border of a flower-bed; 
as, an edging of box. 

Ed|dng-lron (ejlng-i-6m), n. In gardeiiing, 
a tool consisting of a crescent-shaped steel | 
blade, fixed by a socket to a wooden handle, 
and used for cutting out the outlines of 
figiifes, <fec., in turf. 

Edging-machine (ej'ing-ma-sh^n), n. An 
adjustable machinO'tool for dressing irreg- 
ular surfaces to given patterns. 

Edgy (cj'i), a. l. Showing an edge; sharply 
domied; angular. 

The outlines of their body are sharne and ^djiy. 

Af. P. Knight. 

2. Keen- tempered ; irritable; as, an edgy 
temper. 

Edibility (ed-i-bil'i-ti), n. Quality or condi- 
tion of Leing edible; suitableness for being 
eaten. 

Edible (ed'i-bl), a. [From L. edo, to eat.] 
Eatable; fit to be eaten as food; esculent. 

‘ Of fishes some are edible. * Bacon. 

Edible (ed'i-hl), n. Anything that may bo 
eaten for food; an article of food; a constit- 
uent of a meal; as, bring forward the edibles. 
Edlbleness (ed'i-bl-nes), n. The quality of 
being edible. 

Edict (eMikt), n. [L. edietuin, from edico, to 
utter or proclaim- e, out, anddico, to speak.] 

1. That which is uttered or proclaimed by 
authority os a rule of action; an order issued 
by a prince to his subjects, as a rule or law 
requiring obedience; a proclamation of com- 
mand or prohibition; as, the edicts of the 
Roman emperors; the edicts of the French 
monarchs. 

Pdicts, properly spe.iking, cannot exist In Britain, 
because tlic enacting of laws is lodged in the p.iriia- 
iiient, nnd not in the sovereign. Ogilvit. 

2. A Scotch ecclesiastical term for various 
proclaniations or notices made of certain 
things which a church court has resolved 
upon doing. ^S yn. Decree, proclamation, 
ordinanco, rescript, manifesto, command. 

Edlotal (d-dikt'al), a. Pertaining to on edict. 
—Edictal citation, in Scots law, a cJtiition 
made upon a forei^er who is not resident 
within Scotland, but who has a landed 
estate there; or upon a native of Scotland 
who Is out of the country. Formerly it was 
published at the cross of Edinburgh, and the 
shore and pier of Leith; but since 1826, all 
citations against persons out of Scotland 
must be given at the Record Ofllco of the 
Court of Session. 

Edlllcailt (ed'i-fl-kant), a. [See EDIFY.] 
Building. [Rare.] 

Edifloation (edl-fl-k&'^shon), n. [L. cedifi- 
eatio, the act of building. See EDIFY.] 

1. The act of building up; construction. 

We were licenced to enter the castle or fortresse 

of Corfu, which is not only of situation the strongest 
1 have scene, but also of edjjleaiian. Hackiuyi, 

2. t The thing built; a building; an edifice. 
Bvllokar.-^. A building up, In a moral and 
religious sense; instruction; improvement 
and progress of the mind, in knowledge, In 
morals, or in faith and holiuesa 

He that prophesieth, speoketh to men to ediJteaHeH. 

1 Cor. xlv. 3 . 

Out of these m'agacines 1 shall supply the town 
with what may tend to their edi/icatiM. Addison. 


All you gallants that 
clothe.s. edtf^\ fdi/y. 


Edifleatory (ed'i-fl-ka-to-rl), a. Tending to 
edification. * An exorcise edificatoiy to the 
church.* Bp. Hall. 

Edifice (ed'l-fis), n. [L. cediftcium, a build- 
ing. See Edify.] A building; a structure; 
a fabric: chiefly applied to elegant houses 
and other large stmetures. 

An edgicie too large for him to fill. Mdton. 

EdlfiClal (ed-i-fl'shal), a. Pertaining to an 
edifice or structure; structural. ' Mansions 
. . . without any striking ediJUial attrac 
tion.' British Critic. 

Edlfier (ed'i-fi-6r), n. 1. 1 One that builds. 

2. One who or that which improves another 
by moral or religious instruction. 

’Baity (ed'i-fl), v.t. pret. & pp. edified: ppr, 
edify O m, [Fr. ^difier, Pr. edifiar, edifiear, 
L. csdijieare— cedes, a house, and facio, to 
make. ] 1. To build, in a literal sense. [Rare. ] 

There on a rock of adamant it stood. 
Resplendent far and wide. 

Itself of solid diamond eiitfitd. 

And all around it rolled the fiery flood. 

Sonihey. 

2.t To build In or upon; to cover with 
houses. 'Countreyes waste, and eke well 
edifyde.* Spenser.- -Z. To instruct and Im 
prove in knowledge generally, and particu- 
larly in moral and religious knowledge, or 
in faith and holiness. 

£dt/y one another. i Thes. v. xx. 

4.t To convince or persuade. 

You shall hardly fd(^ me that those nations might 
not, by the law of nature, have been subdued by any 
nation that had only policy and moral virtue. 

Pa^on. 

6.f To benefit; to favour. 

My love with words and errors still she feeds; 

But edijies .another with her deeds. Shak. 

Edify (od'i-fi), v.i. 1. To cause or tend to 
cause a moral or intellectual improvemeut; 
to make people morally better. 

The graver sort dislike all poetry, 

Whicn does nut, as they call it, td\fy. Oldham, 

2. To bo instructed or improved; to become 
wiser or better. 

hope to be saved by your 
Massinger. 

Edifi^jg (cd'i-fi-ing), a. Adapted to instruct 
* Edifying conversation.* L* Estrange. 
Ediiyingly (edl-fi-ing-li), ado. In an edify- 
ing manner. 

Edlfyingneas (edl-fi-ing-ncs), n. The qua- 
lity of being edifying. 

Edile (e'dfl). n. [L. erdilis, from aides, a 
building.] In Bom. antig. a magistrate whose 
chief business was to superintend buildings 
of all kinds, more especially public edifices, 
temples, bridges, aqueducts, <^c., and who 
had also tlie care of the highways, public 
places, weights and measures, Arc. 

Edilesfilp (^dll-shlp), n. The office of an 
edile. 

Edingtoilite (ed'ing-ton-It), n. A rare zeo- 
litic mineral which occurs in the cavities of 
thomsuiiite near Dumbarton. 

Edit (ed'it), v.t [L. edo, editinn, to give 
forth, to publish— e, forth, and do, datum, 
to give.] To publish; to superintend the 
publication of; to prepare, as a book or 
paper, for the public eye, by writing, cor- 
recting, or Bisecting the matter; to conduct 
or manage, os a periodical. 

Abelard wrote many philosophical treatises which 
have never been edited. Kafitld. 

Edition (S-dFshon), n. [L. edUio, from edo, 
to publish. See Edit.] l. A literary work 
as bearing a special stamp or form when 
first published or subsequently ; a work os 
characterized by editorial labours ; as, my 
edition of Miltou to not the same as yours. 
'The which I also have more at large set 
oiite in the seconde edtfton of my booke.' 
WhUgift. * To set forth Nature In a second 
and fairer edition.* South.--~2. The whole 
number of copies of a work published at 
once ; as, the third edition of this book to 
all exhausted. 

Edition (d-dFshon), v.t To edit; to publidi. 

M files Davies. 

SditiO princeps (S-dFshi-O prln^seps), n. 
[L.] The first or earliest edition of a book; 
the first printed edition. 

Editor (ed'it-Ar), n. [L., from edo, to pub- 
lish. ] One who edits; particularly, a person 
who superintends an impression of a book; 
the person who superintends, revises, cor- 
rects, and prepares a book, newspaper, or 
magazine for publication. 

Editorial (ed-i-ta^ri-al), «. Pertaining to, 
proceeding from, or written by an editor; 
as, editorial labours; an editorial remark or 
note. 


Editorial articles are always anonymous in form. 

Sir G. C. Lewis. 

Editorial (ed-i-td'ri-al). n. An article, as in 
a newspaper, written by the editor; a lead- 
ing article ; as, an editorial on the war. 
Edftorlally (ed-i-t(Fri-al-Ii), adv. In the 
manner or character of an editor. 
Editorsbip (ed'it-dr-ship), n. The business 
of an editor; the care and superintendence 
of a publication. 

Editress (ed'it-res), n. A female editor. 
Edituatet (S-dit'd-at), v.t [L.L. cedituor, 
from L. cedituus, the keeper of a temple » 
cedes, a temple, and tueor, to defend. ] To 
defend or govern, as a house or temple. 
Edriophtbalmata (erFri-of-thaF'ma-ta), n. 
pt [w. (h)edraios, settled, fixed, and ophthal- 
moH, the eye. J One of the great clivisioiis 



Edriophthalinata. 

X, Fresh-water shrimp {Gampnarns pulex) : a. Single 
eye. 

9, Head of Cymothoa. b, Cluster of simple eyes. 

of the Crustacea, including all those genera 
which have their eyes sessile, or imbedded 
in the head, and not fixed on a peduncle or 
stalk as in the crabs, lobsters, etc. It to 
divided into three orders, viz. Lertnodipoda 
— abdomen rudimentary, as Cyamus baUe- 
narum (whale-louse); Ampkipoda—hody 
compressed laterally, abdomen well devel- 
oped, furnished with limbs, bronchial organs 
confined to the thoracic legs, as Gammarus 
pulex (the common fresh-water shrimp); 
/sopoda- -body depressed, abdomen well de- 
veloped, bronchial organs on the abdominal 
legs. Many genera are parasitic (as Cymu- 
thoa on fishes), and of the others some live 
in the sea and some on land, as the common 
and the sea woodlouse. 

EdriOPhtbalmoUB (ed'rl-of-thaF'mus), a. 
[See EDRIOPHTHALMATA.] Pertaining to 
the Edriophtbalmata (which see). 
Educability (ed'u-ka-biF'i-ti). n. Capability 
of being educated; capacity for receiving 
instruction. 

Educable (ed'u-ka-bl), a. That may bo edu- 
cated. 

Educate (ed'u-kat), v.t pret. & pp. educated: 
ppr. educating. [L. educo, ed%ieaUim, to bring 
up a child physically or mentally, from 
educo, eductum, to lead forth, to bring up a 
child— e, out, and duco, to lead.] To bring 
up, as a child ; to instruct ; to inform and 
enlighten the understanding of; to cultivate 
and train the mental powers of; to instil into 
the mind of, principles of art, science, morals, 
reli^on, and behaviour; to qualify for the 
business and duties of life ; as, to educate 
children well is one of the most important 
duties of parents and guardiana— S yn.To in- 
struct, teach, inform, bring up, train, rear, 
discipline, indoctrinate. 

Education (Cd-fi-ka'shon), n. [L. educatio. 
See Educate. ] The bringing up. as of a child ; 
instruction; forpiation of manners. Educa- 
tion comprehends all that course of instruc- 
tion and discipline which is intended to 
enlighten the understanding, correct the 
temper, cultivate the taste, and fonn the 
mannem and habits of youth, and fit them 
for usefulness in their future stations. In 
its most extended signification it may be 
defined, in reference to man, to be the art 
of developing and cultivating the vailous 
physical, intellectual, srathetic, and moral 
faculties; and may thence be divided into 
four branches— physical, Intellectual, es- 
thetic, and moral Vacation. This defini- 
tion to by no means complete; but it is usctl 
merely as indicative of the manner in which 
this subject has generally been discussed. 
Under physical education to included all 
that relates to the organs of sensation and 
the muscular and nervous system. Intel- 
lectual education comprehends the means 
by which the powers of the understanding 
are to be developed and improved, and a 
view of the various branches of knowledge 
which form the objects of instruction of 
the lour departments above stated. Ms- 
theiic education comprehends the agencies 
which purify and refine the 'mind by irain- 
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EDUCATIONABLE 


EFFECT 


inff it to perceive and take delight in what 
is beautiful, true, and pure in nature, litorn- 
ture, and art, and to shrink from what is 
gross, lewd, and unlovely. Moral education 
embraces the various methods of cultivating 
and regiilntiiig the affections of the heart. 

Education is not that which smothers a woman 
with accniniilishments, but that which teiuls to con> 
so’idato A tiriu and regular character-- to form a 
frioud, a comiMnion, and a wife. Hannah More. 

Though her {Ltxdy Hlizatieth Hastings’) mien car- 
ries much more invitation than command, to behold 
her is an immcdlAtc check to loose behaviour; to 
love her was .1 liberal education. Stee/e. 

— Ituttntction, Education. See untier In- 
struction.— Syn. Nurture, discipline, in- 
struction, training, breeding, upbringing, 
tuition, learning, erudition. 

Educationable (ed-u-ka'shon-a-bl), a. 

Proper tt» be etliicated. Isaac Taylor. 
Educational (eti-u-kH'shon>al), a. Tertain- 
iiig to education; derived from education; 
as, educational institutions; educational 
liabits. 

Educationalist (ed>u<ka'ahon-aMst), n. An 
educationist. 

Educationally (ed-u>ka'&hon-aMi). ado. By 
means of education; by way of instruction; 
with regard to education; as. this matter, 
educationally considered, is important. 
Eiucationary (ed-u-ka'shon-a-ri), a. Bc- 
li>nging to education; educational. [Bare.] 
Educationist (ed-u-ka'slion-iBt). n. One 
who is versed in or who advocates or pro- 
motes education. 

Educator (ed'u-kat-^r), n. One who or that 
which educates. 

Educe (S-dus'), v.t pret. <fe pp. educed; ppj. 
rdueiny. [L. edveo — e, out. and dxico, to 
lead.] To bring or draw out; to cause to 
appear; to extract; to produce against a 
counter agency or notwithstanding some 
hostile influence. 

Th* etcmnl art educinj^ good from ill. PoJ^e. 

Educible (€-dus'i-l)l), a. That may be 
educed. 

Educt (e'dukt), n. [L. educo, educitttn, to 
l<;ad out. See Kduc£. ] 1. Extracted mat- 
ter; that which is educed; that which is 
brought to light by separation, analysis, or 
decomposition. Educt is distinguished from 
product, inasmuch as a product is formed 
during decomposition, whereas an educt 
ifXisted in its integrity in the body previous 
to its being operated on. 

The volatile oils which pre-exist in cells, in the 
fruit and ‘other |i.irts of plants, .ind oil of sweet 
almonds obtained by pressure, arc educts; while oil 
of bitter almonds, which docs not pre-exist in the 
almond, but is funned by the action of emulsion * 
and water on aiiiygd.ilin, is a product, 

Chami*. Encyc, 

2. Fig. anything educed or drawn from an- 
other; an inference. 

The latter are conditions of, the former arc educts 
from, experience. Sir jr. Hamilton, 

Eduction (^-duk^shon), n. The act of draw- i 
ing out or bringing Into view. i ; 

Eduction -pipe (e-duk'shon-pip), n. In 
steam-engines, the pipe by which the ex- I 
haiist steam is led from the cylinder 
Into the condenser or the atmosphere, 
according as the engine may be of the 
low or high pressure kind. 

Eductor (e-aukt'6r), n. That which 
brings forth, elicits, or extracts. [Rare.] 
Stimulus must be called an eductor of vital 

■Oar^oin. 

Edulcorant(e-dullcd rant), n. A medi- 
cine which purifies the fluids of the 
body by removing acidity or other hurt- 
ful qualitie.s. 

Edulcorant (e-duVkd-rant). a. In med. 
having the property of sweetening by 
the removal of acidity or other hurtful 
qualities. 

Edulcorate (f^-durkC-rat). o f. pret. A 
pp. edulcorated; ppr. eduleorattng. [L. 
e, out, and dulcoro, duleoratum, to 
sweeten, from duleor, sweetness, dulcis, 
sweet] 1. To remove acidity from; to 
sweeten. 'This (swine's dung) . . . la 
said yet to edulcorate and sweeten fruit.’ 

Evelyn. —2. In ehem. to free from acids, 
fsalts, or Impurities by washing. 

Edulcoratlon (a-durk6-r&''8hon), n. i. The 
ai;t of sweetening by admixture of some 
saccharine substance. - 2. In ehem. the act 
of sweetening or rendering more mild or 
pure by freeing from acid or saline sub- 
stances, or from any soluble impurities, by 
repeated afTiisions of water. 

Edulcoratlve (A-duTkC-rat-lvX n. Having 
the quality of sweetening or purifying. 
Eduloorator (C-durk6-r&t-6r), n. He who < 


or that which edulcorates; speciflcally, a 
contrivance formerly used for supplying 
; small quantities of water to test-tubes, 
watch-glasses, dx:., by causing the water to 
drop from a tube inserted into the mouth 
of a phial, by expansion of the liquid by 
the warmth of the hand. 

Ed^iOUB t (d-dtili-us), a. [L. edulium, any- 
thing to bo eaten.] Stable. 

The husks of peas, beans, or such eduiions pulses. 

Str 7\ Erowfte. 

Ee (6). n. pi. Een. (o, dn.) £yo. [Old Kng- 
lisn and Scotch.] 

nut ste.il me a blink o* your bonny black ee. 

Yet look as ye were na lookin' at me. Hums. 

And eke with fatness swoln were his een. Spettser. 

-Ee. r i''r. -e or -<?« , a form of tho Latin -atus. ] 
A frequent auftix denoting tho object of an 
action; os, payee, one who is paid; drawee, 
one who is drawn on ; committee, a body to 
whom soinothing is committed, j'he 
word grandee is merely another spelling of 
tho Spanish gramie. 

Eeket (^k). v.t. [See E ke.] To increase; to 
aild to. Spenser. 

Eel(el), n. [A. Sax. asl, L.O. nl, Fris. iel, Dan. 
D. and G. aal. Grimm tliiiiks it may bo de- 
rived from an old word aha, meaning a ser- 
pent (Luther spells aal ahl), and allied to Gr. 
ci.his, 8k r. ahi, a serpent, just as the L. an- 
guilla, an eel, comes from anguis, a snake.] 
A family of teleostean flslies lieionging to the 
apodal section of the Malacnpterygii. The 
sub-genus Anguilla is characterized by its 
serpent-like elongated l)ody, by the absence 
of ventral tins, and the continuity of the 
dorsal and anal fins round the extremity 
of the tail. The gill slit is at the base of 
the pectoral fins, and the opercular bones 
are small, 'i'he dorsal fin commences half- 
way between the head and tho anal tin, and 
the lower Jaw projects beyond the upper. 
In the sub-genus Conger the dorsal tin 
commences above the pectoral, and tho 
upper Jaw is the longer. The smoothness 
of the iKidy -the scales being inconspicuous 
—and the serpentine movements are pro- 
verbial. Eels of the sub-genus Conger are 
exclusively marine. They sometimes weigh 
more than 100 Ihs., and have a length 
of 10 feet; the species of Anguilla, which 
are both fresh-water and m^tie, seldom 
exceed 27 lbs. weight, and 30 inches In 
length. Kels ore esteemed good food, and 
form an important article of commerce In 
some countries. The conger and at least 
three other species— the sliarp-nosed {An- 
ouilla acxitirostris or A. vulgaris), the 
broad-nosed {A. latirostris), and the siiig 
(A. xnediorostrisy -vxo found in this country. 
The so-called eels found in paste and vine- 
gar are microscopic animals of the genus Vi- 
brio. (See Vibrio.) The term eel is applied 
to other Ashes belonging to distinct genera. 

Eel-baaket (M^as-ket), n. A basket for 
catching eels; an eelbuck. 

Eelbuck (el'buk), n. A kind of basket for 
catching eels, having a sort of fuunel-sliaped 
mouse-trap entrance Atted into the mouth 




Bel-lkre (elT&r), n. [Eel, and fare (which 
see). ] Tho passage of young eels up English 
‘ sti’eams. 

Eel-liBUre (orf&r), n. A fry or brood of eels. 
Eel-fork (elTork), n. A pronged instrument 
for catching eels. 

Eel-graea (ergras), n. In America, the 
popiilai* name of tho Zostera marina, a kind 
of scn-wnick. 

Eelpot (SFpot), n. An eel-basket. 

E^-pout (oFpout), n. [A. Sax. cele-pufa.l 
I'he local name of two ditferent species of 
Ash— (a) tho viviparous hleimy{Zoarces vioi- 
parus); and {b) the burbot {Lota vulgaris), 
tho only freshwater species of the family 
which contains the cod and hA<ldock. 
Eelspear (ersper), n. A forked lustniment 
used for catching eels. 

Een (cii), the old plural for eyes. See Kr. 
£*en (cn), ado. A coiitruetlun for even (wliich 
see). 

I have e*eM done with you. L* F.strange. 

E'enCenkn. Evening. [Scotch.] 

E'er (ar). adv. Contraotloii for ever. 'As 
strange a thing as e*er I looked on.' Shah. 
Eerie (erii), a. [A. Sax. earh, timid. ] 1. Calcu- 
lated to inspire fear; dreary; lonely; weird. 

The eerie beauty of a winter scene. Tennyson. 

2. Supcrstitlously affected by fear, especially 
when lonely; nervously timorous. 

In niirkiest ^Icn at midniii'lit hour, 

I'd rove and ne'er be eerie. /turns. 

Eerlnese (ei^l-nes), n. Superstitious fear 
combined with a sense of loneliness; mental 
dreariness. 

Elkn (e-fagz'X interj. [Trohably a comipiit *i i 
of V faith.] In faitli; on my word; certes. 
[Vulgar] 

‘liP^sl the gentleman has got a Trityox,' says 
Mrs. Towwouse; at which they all fell a laughing. 

/•telding, 

Eflkblef (efa-bl). a. [L. effabUis, tliat can he 
uttered or spukon, from effor, effari, to 
sneak— e, out, and fari, to speak.] letter- 
able; that may be uttered or spoken; that 
may be explained; explicable. Barrow. 
Eflkce (ef-iHsO, v.t. pret. dt pp. effaced; ppr 
effaeii^. (^Fr effacer—L. e, out, and facies, 
a face. Comp, deface.] l. To destroy, 
as a Aguro, on tho suriace of anytliing, 
whether painted or carved, so as to render 
it invisible or not distinguishable; to blot 
out; to erase, strike, or scratch out, so as to 
destroy or render illegible; as, to efface tho 
letters on a monument; to efface a writing; 
to efface a name.-- 2. To remove from the 
mind; to wear away; as, to efface tho image 
of a person in tiie mind; to efface ideas or 
tliuughts; to efface gratitude. 

F. ffdce from his mind the theories and notions vul- 
garly received. Hat on, 

—Deface, Efface. To deface most commonly 


means to injure or impair; to efface is to rub 
out or destroy so as to render inviHiblo.— 
HYN. To blot out, expunge, rase, erase, obli- 
terate, cancel, destroy. 

Eifkce (of-fas^, v.i. To obliterate any dis- 
tinctive mark or character; to make era- 
sures. 


or character; to make era- 
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Frainework with Eelbucks. 

of it, and composed of Aexible willow rods 
converging inwards to a point, so that eels 
can easily force their way in, but cannot 
escape. These baskets are usually attached 
to a framework of wood erecte4 In a river, 
especially a tideway river, the large open 
end of each being opposed to the current 
of the stream. The eels are thus intercepted 
on their descent towards the brackish water, 
which takes place during the autumn. Such 
an apparatus as that shown Is used in vari- 
ous parts of the Thames. 


Before dec.*iy*s effacinj;^ fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty Ungers. 

Fyron. 

Eflkoeable (cf-f&s'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being effaced. 

\ Eflkcement (ef-f&s'ment), n. Actofcffac- 
! ing. 

i Bflhx6»£inray4(a*fa-ra,a-fra-y&),a. [^Fr] 
In her. a term applied to an atjJinal re- 

S resented as rearing on its bind legs, as 
' it were frighteneit or enraged. 
EfftlSOlnatet (ef-fas’siii-at), v.f. [L.effn8- 
cino, effascinatmn, to bewitch- e, out, 
and fasdno. to fascinate. See Fasci- 
nate. ] To charm ; to bewitch; to delude. 
EflkflCilUltlOllt (ef-fas'8in-a’^shon),n. The 
act of bewitching or deinding, or state of 
being bewitched or deluded. 

Bfllsot (ef-fektM. n. [L. effeetus, from 
effleio—ex, and facto, to make.] 1. That 
which Is produced by an operating agout 
or cause; the result or consequence of 
the application of a cause or of the ac- 
tion of an agent on some subject; conse- 
quence ; result ; as, the effect of luxury, of 
intemperance, of oeld, dxs. ; he spf^e with 
great effect; tho effect of thia war was tho 
breaking up of tho kingdom. 

is the substance produced, or simple idea 
introduced into any subject by the exerting or power. 

Lochs. 

2. Power to produce consequences or results; 
force; validity; importance; account; as, tho 
obligation is void and of no effect. 

Christ Is become of no ePM to you. Col. t. 4. 


Vito, lilr, tat, fftU; in«, mat, h6r; plue, ptn; n6te, not, mdva; Jtftba, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt. Sc. abune; y. So. tap. 



EFFECT 


EFFIERCE 


8. Purport; tenor; Import or general intent; 
aa, he made the purclioae for his friend, and 
immediately wrote him to that effwt; his 
speech was to the effect that, 

When 1 the scripture ones or twyes haddc redde, 
And knewe therof all the hole effkcte, Hawes, 

4, Completion; perfection. 

Not so worthily to be brought to heroical effect by 
fortune or necessity. Sir P. Siitniy. 

6. Reality; not mere appearance; fact; sub- 
stance. 

No other in effect than what it Mems. Denham, 
To say of a celebrated piece that there are faults 
in it, is, in effect^ to say the author is a man. Addison, 

e. The impression produced on the mind, as 
by natural scenexy, a picture, musical com- 
position, or other work of art, by the object 
as a whole, before its details are examined; 
the ensemble or general result of all the 
qualities of a work of art. 

The effti t was heightened by the wild and lonely 
nature of the place. irving, 

7. pi. Goods; movables; personal estate; as, 
the people escaped from the town with their 
effectH.^U9p/ut effect, in ineeh, the measure 
of the real power of any machine, after 
deducting that portion which is lost or ex- 
pended ill overcoming the inertia and fric- 
tion of the moving paints and every other 
source of loss, and in giving the parts the 
required velocity. - - For effect, with the 
design of creating an impression ; ostenta- 
tiously.— -7’o give effect to, to make valid; to 
carry out in practice; to push to its legiti- 
mate or natural result. 

Effect (ef-fektO, v,t [From the noun.] 1. To 
produce, as a cause or agent; to cause to be; 
as, the revolution in FTanoc effected a great 
change of property.— 2. To bring to pass; to 
achieve; to accomplish; as, to effect an object 
or purpose. 

What he decreed, he effected. Milton, 
Stn. To accomplish, fulfil, realize, achieve, 
complete, execute, effectuate. 

Effecter (ef>fekt'6r), n. Same as Effector. 
Effectible (ef-fekt'i-bl), a. That may be done 
or achieved; practicable; feasible. [Rare.] 
Effection (ef-fek'shon), n. l. Act of effect- 
ing ; creation ; production. Hale. — 2. In 
geom. the construction of a proposition; a 
problem deduclble from some general pro- 
position. Hutton. 

i^ectlve (ef-fekt'iv). a. 1. Having the power 
to cause or produce effect; efilcacious. 

They arc not effective of anything. Bacon. 

2. Operative; active; having the quality of 
producing effect. 

Time U not effective, nor are bodies destroyed by 
it. Sir T. Browne. 

3. Efficient; causing to be; as, an effective 
cause.— 4. Having the power of active oper- 
ation ; efficient ; fit for duty ; as, effective 
men in an army; an effective force.— £^ec- 
tive money, a common term on the Continent 
to express coin in contradistinction to paper 
nioiicy; thus a draft is directed to be paid 
in effective money to giianl against depre- 
ciated paper currency.— SvN. Efficient, effi- 
cacious, effectual, operative, active. 

Effective (ef-fekt1v)^ n. Effective money. 
See under Effective, a. 

Effectively (ef-fekt^v-li), adv. With effect; 
powerfully; wltli real operation; completely; 
tlioroughly. 

EffectiveneBB (ef-fekViv-nes), n. The quality 
of lieing effective. 

Effectless (ef-fekt'les), a. Without effect; 
without advantage; useless. 

Sure airs effectiessi yet nothing we*ll omit 
That bears recovery's name. Shak, 

ElliSOtor (6f-fekt'4r), n. One who effects; 
one who produces or causes; a maker or 
creator. ' That Infinite Being who was the 
effector of it.* DerKam. 

Effeotlial (ef-fekac-al), a, 1. Producing an 
effect, or tne effect desired or intended; or 
having adequate power or force to produce 
the effect; as, the moans employed were 
effectual, ^^eetual steps for the suppres- 
Bion of the iwellion. * Macaulay, —2. f Ver- 
acious; expressive of facts. 

Reprove my allegation If you can ; 

Or else conclude my words effectual, Shak, 

--ilfseftiaf odMidication, In SeoU law, a form 
of lotion by wiilch real property is attached 
by a creditor. 

£ff6Cttta|lF(ef-fekaQ-al-li),adti. Witheffeot; 
eifioaoiouuy ; In a manner to produce the 
intended effect; thoroughly; cm, the city la 
effectually guarded. 

EfilsOtualneBa (ef-fek'ta-al-nesX n. The 
quality of being effeotuaL 




Effectuate (ef-fek^tfi-Bt). v.t pret A pp. 
effectuated: ppr. effectuating, [vY. effeetuer. 
8ee Effect.] To bring to pass; to achieve; 
to accomplish; to fulfil. * A fit instrument 
to effectuate his desire.* Sidney, 
Effectuation (ef-fek^tu-a**shon), n. Act of 
effectuating, bringing to pass, or producing 
a result. 

The difficulty from the simultaneiw of Cause and 
Effect, or rather from the identity or Causation and 
Hffectuation is solved on Uiis theory. 

Sir ty. Hamiltm, 


Effectuoae, Effectuou8(ef-f6k*tu-6s, ef-fek'- 
ttl-UB). a. Effective; effectual. B, Joneon. 
Effelr (ef-ferO. n, [Scotch.] 1. Wliat Is be- 
coming one's rank or station. — 2. Property; 
quality ; state ; conditioiL ---EffeiT tff war, 
warlike guise. 

Effelr (ef-feFy v.i. In Scots law, to corre- 
spond. be suitable, or belong. 

In form as tffeirs, means such fonn as in law be- 
longs to the thing. Bett. 

Effeminacy (cf-fem'in-a-si), n. [From effem- 
inate, ] 1. The softness, delicacy, and weak- 
ness characteristio of the female sex; un- 
manly delicacy; womanish softness or weak- 
ness. — 2. Voluptuousness ; indulgence in 
unmanly pleasures; lasciviousness. ‘Foul 
effemifutcy held me yoked.* Milton, 
Effeminate (ef-fem*fn-at). a, [L. effemina- 
tus, from effeminor, to grower make woman- 
ish, from ex, out, and /emina, a woman.] 

1. Having the qualities of the female sex; 
soft or delicate to an unmanly degree; 
tender; womanish; voluptuous. 

The king, by his voluptuous life and mean mar- 
riage. became effeminate woA. less sensible of honour. 

Bacon. 

2. Characterized by or resulting from effem- 
inacy; as, ail effeminate peace; an effemin- 
ate life.— 3. Womanlike; tender; womanly. 
‘Gentle, kind, geminate remorse.' Shalt, 
—Feminuie, Effeminate, See under Femi- 
nine.— Syn. Womanish, weak, tender, un- 
manly, voluptuous, delicate, cowanlly. 

Effeminate (ef fem'in-at), n. A tender, deli- 
cate, woinanish person. 

Effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on the land I love. Cowper, 

Effeminate (ef-femin-at), v.t, pret. & pp. 
effeminated; ppr. effeminating. To make 
womanish ; to unman ; to weaken. ‘To ef- 
feminate children's minds.* Locke, 
Effeminate (ef-fem*in-at), v.i. To grow 
womanish or weak; to melt into weakness. 
In a slothful peace courage will effeminate. Pope. 

Bfflsminately (ef-fem*in-at-ll), adv, 1. In a 
womanish maimer; weakly; softly.— 2. By 
means of a woman; by the power or art of a* 
woman. * Effeminately ycxuivdahcd.* Milton. 
EffeminateneBB (ef-fem'in-at-nes), n. The 
state of being effeminate; unmanly softness. 
Effeminationt (ef-fem'in-a^'shon), n. The 
state of one grown womanish; tne state of 
bein^ weak or unmanly. * Degenerate e/bm- 
ination,' Sir T. Browne, 

Bffeminiza (ef-fem*in-iz), v.t To make ef- 
feminate. 


Brave knights effeministd by sloth. Sylvester. 

Effsndi (ef-f on'di), n. [Turk. , a corruption 
of Gr. auih/enUs, a doer with his own hand, 
perpetrator, lord or master; in Mod. Or. 
pron. apthendis or aphendis. See Authen- 
tic.] A title of respect frequently attached 
to the official title of certain Turkish officers, 
especially to those of learned men and 
ecclesiastics; thus, the sultan’s first physi- 
cian is Hakim effendi; the priest in the 
seraglio Imam effendi; the chancellor of the 
empire Reis effendi. The term is also often 
used in the same way as master or sir; thus, 
Greek children are in the habit of calling 
their fathers effendi. 

Effisrent (effer-entx a- [L. ef latex, out 
of, and Jero, to caxi^.] In physiol, convey- 
ing outwards, or dlschaxging; as, the efferent 
lymphatics, which convey lymph from the 
lymphatic glands to the thoracic duct. 
mbrouBt Teff^r-us), a. [L. efferus, exces- 
sively wild— for ex, intens., and ferae, 
wild.] Fierce; wild; savage. 

From the teeth of that elfiroHs beast, Com the 
tusk of the wild boar. Bp, King, 

ElIlsrveBOe (ef-f4r-ves0b e.i pret. dt pp. effer- 
veeced; ppr. effervescing, [L. effercesoo—eft 
ex, out of, and fervesco, to begin boiling, 
Incept from ferveo, to be hot, to rage. Sm 
Fervent.] l. To be in a state of natural 
ebullition, like liquor when gently boiling; 
to bubble and hiss, aa fermenting liquors 
or any fluid when some part escapes in a 
gaseous form; to work, asnewwine.— S. Fig. 
to exhibit signs of excitement ; to exhibit fem- 


Ings which cannot be suppressed; as, to effer- 
vesce with Joy. 

Effervefloenoe (ef-fer-ves^ens), ti. 1. A kind 
of natural ebullition ; that commotion of a 
fluid which takes place when some part of 
the mass flies off in a gaseous form, produc- 
inginnumerable small bubbles: as, tne effer- 
vesamce or working of new wine, cider, or 
beer; the effervescence of a carbonate with 
nltiio acio, in consequence of chemical 
action and decomposition.— 2. Strong ex- 
citement; manifestation of feeling; flow of 
animal spirits. 

Effervesoenov (ef-f dr-ves'en-si), n. Same as 

k^ei'vescenec, 

Efzerve8oent(of-f4r-ve8Ynt}, a. Gently boil- 
ing or bubbling by means of the disengage- 
ment of an elastic fluid. 

EfferveBdble (ef-f^r-ves'l-bl), a. That has 
the quality of effervescing; capable of pro- 
ducing effervescence. 

A small quantity of effervcscihU matter. Kirwan, 

Effete (ef-fdtO, a. [L. effoetus, effetus, ex- 
hausted. worn out by bearing— ea;. and fetus 
OT foetus, fruitful, pregnant] 1. Barren; not 
capable of producing young, as an animal 
or plant.— 2. Having the energies worn out 
or exhausted; having the vii^ur lost or dis- 
sipated ; become incapable oc efficient action; 
barren of results. sensuality.* South. 

If they And the old governments sffits, worn out, 

. . . they may seek new ones. Burke, 


EfficadOUfl (cf-fl-ka*sbu8), a, [L. efflcax, 
efficacious, powerful, from ejffleio. See Ef- 
fect.] Effectual; productive of effects; pro- 
ducing the effect intended ; having power 
adequate to the purpose intended; powerful; 
a^ an efficacious remedy for disease. 

Eflicadoualy (ef-fl-kaYlms-li), adv. Effec- 
tually; in such a manner as to produce the 
effect desired; as, the remedy has been 
efficaciously applied. 

IcadouBnesa (ef-fl-k&'shus-nesX n. The 
[uality of being efllcacious. 

^cacy (ef'fl-ka-si), n. [L. effleada, efficacy, 
from efflcax, from efficio. See Effect.] 
Power to produce effects: production of the 
effect intended; as, tlie efficacy of the gospel 
in converting men from sin; the efficacy of 
prayer; the efficacy of medicine in counter- 
acting disease; the efficacy of manure in 
fertilizing land. * Of noxious efficacy , ' Jfil- 
fori. --S yn. Virtue, force, energy, power, 
effectiveness; efficiency. 

Effidenoet (ef-fl’sliens), n. Same as Effi- 
ciency. 

Elfldency (ef-fl’shen-sn, n. [L. effleientia, 
influence, from e^eio. See Effect.] 1 . The 
act of producing effects; a causing to be or 
exist ; effectual agency. 

The manner of tliis divine ejfftciency is far above us. 

Hooker. 

Gravity does not proceed from OxtefficieM^ of any 
contingent or unstaiile agent. Woodward. 


2. Power of producing the effect intended; 
active competent power. ‘Causes which 
should carry in their mere statement evi- 
dence of their efficiency.* J, S. Milt— 3. In 
mech, the amount of useful effect or actual 
work a prime mover yields, as compared 
with the power expended.— 4. Milit. the con- 
dition of a volunteer who has become an 
efficient. See Efficient, n. 2. 

Effident (ef-fl*shent), a. 1. Causing effects; 
producing; that causes anything to be what 
It is; efficacious; effectual; competent; able; 
operative. 

The ^cient cause is that which produces; the final 
cause is that for which the thing is produced. QgUvie. 


2. Noting a volunteer who Is an efficient. 
See the noun. —Syn. Effective, effectual, 
competent, able, capable. 

Efficient (eMl’slientx n. 1. The agent or 
cause which produces or causes to exist; the 
prime mover. [Rare.] 

God . . . moveth mere natural agents at an 
eisnt only. Hooker. 


2. MBit a volunteer who has a competent 
knowledge of the duties of the service, and 
has attended a certain requisite number of 
drills. The government pays a capitation 
grant in respect of such efficient.— JBixfra 
efficient a commissioned officer or seigeant 
of volunteers who, on examination, has ob- 
tained an official certificate of competency. 
Extra efficients cam an extra grant lor their 
company. . 

EflLc&ntly (ef-fl'shent-liX adv. With effect; 
effectively. 

Effiflroet (ef-f8rs7> v.t To make fierce or 
furious. ‘With fell woodnes he effierced 
waa* Spenser. 
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(ef-fl'Jl-al), a. Exhibiting or pertain- 
ing to an etttgy. [Rare.] 

The three volumes contftin chiefly cuts and 

monumental figures atui inscriptmns. 

Critical Hist. 0 / PamphMs, 

Bfliglate (ef-fl'jl-at), v.t. pret & pp. efflgiated; 
ppr. effigiating. [L. effigio, efigia^m, to 
form, to faaliiun, from effigies ^ likeness, 
image.] To image; to form a like figure to ; 
hence, to adapt [Rare.] 

He who means to win souls, and prevail to his 
brother’s institution, must, as Saint Paul did. eMgiaU 
and conform himself to those circumstances of living 
and discourse, by which he m.iy prevail upon the per- 
suasions. by complying with the affections and us.'iges 
of men. 7*'^. Taylor. 

Sfilglatlon (ef-fl'jf-a''shon), n. The act of 
forming in resemblance. [Rare.] 

Effl^es (ef-fij'i-ez), n. [L.] Image; repre- 
sentation; ethgy. 

We behold the species of eloquence in our minds, 
the fjffSgies or actual iiuitge of which we seek in the 
org.ans of our hearing. Drydott. 

Efil^ (effl-ji), n. [L. effigies, from effingo, 
toiashion— c, ex, and 
fiiHfo, to fonn or de- 
vise. See Feign. ] 

1. The image, like- 
ness, or representa- 
tion of a person or 
thing, whether of the ' 
whole or a part; a 
likeness in sculpture, 
painting, bus-relief, 
or drawing; an im- 
age; a portrait: most 
frequently applied to 
the figures on sepul- 
chral monuments. 

The cut shows effigy 
on a brass of Wm. 

Abell, vicar of Ooles- 
hill, Warwickshire, 

1507. -2. In numis. 
the print or Impres- 
sion on a coin renre- 
senting the head of 
the sovereign by 
whom it was issued. 

— To burn or hang in 
ejffigy, to burn or hang 
nn image or picture of a person as a means 
of showing dislike, hatred, or contempt for 
him: a popular mode in which antipathy or 
indignation is often manifested. 

Efllagitatet (ef-flaj'it-at). v.l. [L. effiagito, 
effiagitatum, to dctusLiid urgently —e. ex, and 
fiagito, to demand warmly.] To demand 
earnestly. 

Efllate (ef-flat^ v.t [L. effio, effiatum, to 
l)low or breathe out - e, ex, out, and flo, to 
blow.] To fill with breath or air. [Rare.] 
Efflatlon (ef-fta'shon), ii. 'I'he act of breath- 
ing out or puffing; a puff, as of wind. 

A soft eMatibn of celestial fire 

Came, like a rushitig breeze, and shook the lyre. 

Parnell, 

Effloresce (ef-flo-rcs')* v.i. pret. & pp. 
effivresced; ppr. efflorescing. [L. effloresce, 
from jloresco, floreo, to blossom, from fios, a 
flower. See Flower.] 1. To burst into 
bloom, as a flower; to break out into florid 
or excessive ornamentation. 

The Italian (Gothic architecture) effloresced . . . 
into the iiit*aningle>s ornamentation of the Certosa 
of Pavia and the cathedral of Como. Ruskin. 

2. In chem, to change over the surface or 
throughout to a whitish, mealy, or crystal- 
line powder, from a gradual decomposition, 
on simple exposure to the air; to become 
covered with a whitish crust or ligfit crystal- 
lization. from a slow chemical change be- 
tween some of the ingredients of the matter 
covered and an acid proceeding commonly 
from an extemal source. 

Those salts whose crystals effloresce belong to the 
class which is most soluble, and crystalli 2 e.s by cooling. 

Fourcroy. 

The walls of limestone caverns sometimes ffloresce 
with nitrate of lime in consequence of the action of 
nitric acid formed in the atmosphere. Dana. 

Efflorescence fef-flo-res'ena), n. 1. In hot 
a term sometimes applied to the time 
of flowering; the season when a plant shows 
its blossoms.— 2. In med. a redness of the 
skin ; eruption, as in rash, measles, small- 
pox, scarlatina, <kc. - 3. In chem. the forma- 
tion of small white threads, resembling the 
sublimated matter called flowers, on the sur- 
face of certain bodies, as salts; the powder 
or crust thus formed. 

Effloreacency (of-flo-ros'en-si), n. Same as 
Kffloreseence. 

Efflorescent (ef-flo-res'ent), a. l. Shooting 
into white threads or spiculas; forming a 


white dust on the surface; incrusted or 
covered with efflorescence.— 2. Liable to 
effloresce; as, an efflorescent salt 
Effluence (efflu-ens), n. [Fr. effluence, from 
L. effluo, to flow out— c, ex, and Jluo, to 
flow.] 1. The act of flowing out— 2. That 
which flows or issues from any body or 
substance; an emanation. 

Bright effluence of bright essence Increate. Milton. 

Effluency (ef^flu-en-si), n. Same as 
Kfflnence. 

fimuent (efflu-entx o. [L. effluens, efflu- 
entis, ppr. of effluo, to flow out -<?, ex, out, 
and duo, to flow.] Flowing out; emanating; 
emitted. * Effluent beams.' Parnell. 
Effluent (offlu-ent), n. In geog. a stream 
that flows out of another stream or out of a 
lake; as, the Atchafalaya is an effluent of 
tlie river Mississippi. 

Effluvlable (ef-flu^vi-a-bl). a. Capable of 
being given off in the form of effluvium. 

* Effluviable matter.* Boyle. 

Effluvia! (ef-flu^vi-al), a. rertaining to efflu- 
via; containing effluvia. 

EfflUVlate (ef-flu'vi-at), v.i. To throw off 
effluvium. Hoyle. Lltare.] 

Effluvium (ef-fluWi-um), n. pi. Effluvia 
fef-flu'vi-a). [L., from effiuo, to flow out. 
See Flow.] Something flowing out in a 
subtle or invisible form; exhalation; emana- 
tion: especially applied to noxious or dis- 
agreeable exhalations; as, the effluvia from 
diseased bodies or putrefying animal or vege- 
table substances. 

Efflux (eMIuks), n. [L. effluo, effluxum, to flow 
out. See Effluence.] l. The act or state of 
flowing out or issuing in a stream; effusion; 
flow; as, an efflux of matter from an ulcer; 
the fli*8t efflux of men's pietv. * By continual 
e ffl axes of those powers and virtues. ' South. 
2. That which flows out; emanation. * Light 
. . . efflux divine.* Thomson. 

Kfflnw t (ef fluks), v.i. To run or flow away. 

Five years being effluxed, he took out the tree and 
weighed it. Boyle. 

Effluxion (cf-fluk'shon), n. fSee Efflux.] 
1. The act of flowing out— 2. That which 
flows out: effluvium; emanation. *Sonio 
light effluxions from spirit to spirit * Baron. 
EffCdient (ef-f6'di-ent), a. [L. effodiem, 
effodientis, ppr. of effodio, to dig out - e/ for 
ex, out, and fodio, to dig.] Digging; ac- 
customed to dig. 

lE^odientia (effd'di-en''Bhi'a), n. pi. [L. 
effodio, to dig out— </ for ex, out, and fodio, 
to dig. ] In zool. a term sometimes applied 
to the division of the edentates which com- 
, prises the entomophagous forms, as the 
hairy ant-eater of South America, the scaly 
pangolin of South Africa and South Asia, 
the armadillo, Ac. 

Elfoliation (ef-fd'li'H^shon), n. In bot depri- 
vation of a plant of its leaves. 

EfTorcet (ei-fOrsO, v.t pret. A pp. efforced; 
ppr. efforcing. (Fr. efforeer, to endeavour, 
to strive— €, out, and forcer, to force. See 
Force.] To force; to violate. 

Burnt his beastly he^irt t' ejfforceYicr chastity. Spenser. 

EfTorm t (ef-form'), v. t [L. ef for ex, out, and 
fortno, to form.] To fashion; to shape; to 
form. ' Efforming us after thy own image.* 
Jer. Taylor. 

EfTormation t (ef-fomi-a'shon). n. The act 
of giving shape or form; formation. 

They pretend to give an account of the efforma- 
tion of the universe. Ray. 

Effort (effort or effOrt), w. [Fr. effort -h. 
ef for ex, out, and /orfis, strong.] A strain- 
ing ; an exertion of strength or power, 
whether physical or mental; endeavour; 
strenuous exertion to accomplish an object; 
as, the army, by igr^t efforts, scaled the walls; 
distinction in science Is gained by continued 
efforts of the mind. 

There certainly is a kind of moral excellence implied 
in the renunciation of all ejfortedief display. 

Abp. IVhntely. 

Stn. Endeavour, exertion, struggle, strain, 
straining, attempt, trial, essay. 

EffortlOM (ef fOrt-les or ef fOrt-les), a. Mak- 
ing no effort. 

EffOSBion (ef-fo'dion), n. [L. effossus, pp. 
of effodio, to dig outj The act of digmng 
out of the earth. *Aie effossionot coins? 
Arbuthnot, [Rare.] 

Efflraoture (ef-frak'tflr), n. In item, a frac- 
ture, with depression of the cranisl bones. 
Efltaa6hiB6(ef-fFan'chl^,F.f. [Ju^forciB, 
out, and £. franehise.l To invest with fran- 
chises or privileges. 

Efnniyt(el-fr&'},o.f. [Fr.e/myer, to frighten 
•— L.r, out, and /r^giatif, cold.] Tofrl^ten. 
The dam upstart, out her den effieaide, 
hca forth. 


‘ Efflrayablet (ef-fra'a-bl), a. Frightful; 

I dreadful 

! Rffy ayA See EFFARB. 

Efl^nationt (ef-frd-n&'shon), n. [L. effre^ 
natio, unbridled impetuosity—^ for ex, out, 
and frenum, a bridle.] Unbridled rashness 
or license; unrulitiess. 

Effiront t (ef-frontO. o.L To give assurance 

to. Sir T. Browne. 

EflYonted, t Efllrontlt t (ef-front'ed, ef-f ronf - 
it), a. [Fr. brazen-faced.] Charac- 

terized by or indicating effrontery; frontless; 
brazen-faced. 'The ^/ronfed whore.* Stir- 
ling. ‘If is effrontit shameless face.* Jer. 
Taylor. 

Efilrontery (ef-f ruifto-ri), n. [ Fr. effronteric, 
from L. effrons, effrontis, bare-faced, shame- 
less r/ for ex, out, forth, and from, the 
forehead.] Assurance; shamelessness; sauci- 
ness ; impudence or boldness transgressing 
the bounds of modesty and decorum; as, 
effrontery is a sure mark of ill-breeding. 
—Impudence, Effrontery, Sauciness. See 
under Impudence.— Syn. Impudence, as- 
surance, audacity, boldness, hardihood, 

EibrontUOUSlyt (ef-froni'fl-us-li), adv. With 
effrontery; impudently; froiitlessly. North. 

Efiblcrate (ef-ful'krat), a. [L. ef for ex, out, 
away, and fulcrum, a support.] lu bot. 
applied to buds from uuder which the cus- 
tomary leaf has fallen. 

Effblge (ef-fulj'), v.t pret. A pp. effulged; 
ppr. efulging. [L. effulgeo ef forex, out.aiul 
fulgeo, to shine.] I'o cause to shine forth; 
to radiate; to beam. *Uis eyes effulging a 

S ’* ir fire.* Thoimon. [Rare.] 

(ef-fulj'), t).t. To send forth a flood 
t; to shine with splendour. * • 

Effblgence (cf-ful]'ens), n. A flood of liglit; 
great lustre or-brightness; spleinloiir; as, the 
effulgence of divine glory. 

The bright and the buhny effulgence of morn. Beattie. 

Effulgent (ef-fulj'eiit), a. Shining; bright; 
splendid; aiffusing a flood of light. 

The downwiiril sun 
IBooks out effulgent, from amid the flash 
clouds. 


And rushc 


Spenser. 


Of brfkkcn cT» 


Thcm.Kon, 


EffUlgently (eMiilj'cnt-li), adv. In a bright 
or smendid manner. 

EffbmablUty(ef-ram'a-bir'i-tl). n. The 
quality of flying off in fumes or vapour, or 
of being volatile. 

EffUmable (cf-fum^a-bl), a. Capable of flying 
off In fumes or vapour; volatile. 

EffUmet (cf-fQm'). v.t [L. effumo, to emit, 
smoke or vapour— e/ for ex, out, and fnmue, 
smoke, vapour.] To breathe or puff out; to 
emit, as steam or vapour. 

I can make this dog t.ike as many whiffs as 1 list, 
and he shall retain or cjfume them at tiiy pleasure. 

B. yonson. 

Effbndt (ef-fund'). v.t. [See Effuse.] To 
pour out. More. 

ififtlBe (of-fuz'), v.t pret. A pp. effused; ppr. 
effusing. [L. effundo, effumm, to pour out— 
^ for ex, out, and fnndo, fustun, to pour] 
To pour out, as a fluid; to spill; to shed. 

Whose maiden-blood thus rigorously effused 
Will cry for vengeance at tlie gates of ncaven. Shak, 

EffUse (cf-fQz*), v.i. To emanate; to come 
forth. Thomson. 

EffUse (offus), a. l.t Poured out freely; 
profuse. *hl\rt\i effuse.* 2. t Dis- 

posed to pour out freely; dissipated; extra- 
vagant. Bp. ItichardsoH.—S. In bot. applied 
to inflorescence, or to a kind of panicle with 
a very loose one-sided arrangement.— 4. In 
conch, a term applied to sliells where the 
aperture is not whole behind, but the lips 
are separated by a gap or groove. 

EffUse t ( ef-f Qs'X n. Effusion ; outpouring ; 
loss; waste. 

And much effuse of blood doth make me faint. Sha^. 

Effusion (ef-f fil'zhon), n. 1. The act of pouring 
out; as, the effusion of water, of blood, of 
grace, of words, and the like. ‘To save the 
effusion of my people's blood.* Dryden. 

* Endless and seneclvsis effusions of indigested 
prayers. * Hooker. — 2. That which is poured 
out 

Wash me with that precious effusioft, and I shall 
be whiter than snow. Eikon Rasilike. 

3. t Giving In .donation. * That liberal effw- 
sion of all that they had.* Hammond.- 

4. In pathol. (a) the escape of any fluid out 
of the vessel containing it into another 
part, (b) The secretion of fluid from the 
vessels, as of Imph or serum, on different 
surfaces. — Effusion of gases. In ^ksm. the 
escape of gases througii minute apertures 
into a vacuum. In his experiments to deter- 
mine the rate of effusion of gases Graham 
used thin sheets of metal or glass, perforated 
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with minute apertures *086 millimetre or 
*003 inch in diameter. The rates of effusion 
coincided so nearly with the rates of diffusion 
as to lead to the conclusion that both phe- 
nomena follow the same law, and there- 
fore the rates of eif usion are inversely as the 

K e roots of the densities of the gases. 

ve (ef-fus'iv), a. 1. Touring out; that 
pours forth largely. *T]T effwdoe south.' 
Thomson.— 2. Poured abroad; spread widely. 

‘ The effuHve wave. * Pope. 

Effusively (ef-fQs'iv-li), ado. In an effusive 
manner. 

Effusiveness (ef-fuslv-nes), n. State of 
being effusive. 

Eft (eft), n. [O.E. eoet, ewt; A. Sax. efete. 
Newt is from ewt, the n of the iiidefliiite art. 
an having adhered to the noun. J A name of 
the newt (Triton). 

Eftt (eft), adv. [A. Sax.J After; again; soon; 
(iuickly. 

Yet had the body not disniembred bec. 

It would have lived, and revived f/t. Spenser. 

Eftsoon, Eftsoons (eft sOn', eft-sbnzO, adv. 
[A. Sax. e/t, after, and sona, atrnea, soon.] 
Soon afterward; in a short time. [Rare 
and x>oetii;al.] 

Shal all the world be lost e/tsones now. Chaucer, 
/i/tvoou the lofty tree its top inclined. Southey. 
Hold off, unhand me, greybeard loon I 
h'ftsooHs his hand dropt he. Coleridurt. 

E. G. [L exempli gratia. ] For the sake of 
an example; for instance. 

Egad (e-gu(T), exclam. [Probably a enpho- 
niistic corruption of the oath *by God.*] 
An exclamation expressing exultation or 
siirniise. 

Egalt (e'gal), a. [Fr. ^gal; L. tvquua, equal.] 
Euiinl. * Egal justice.' Shah. 

£gaLlitee,t n. Ecjuality. Chaucer. 

Kallty (e-gaTi-ti), n. [Kr. ^galW. See 
EciAL.] Kqiiality. * Cursed Franco with her 
egalitiea. ’ Tenni/aon. 

Egean, JEgeah (e-je'un), n. or a. f L. (Mare) 
jEgceiiuT] A term often applied to that part 
of the Mediterranean otherwise called the 
Archipelago. 

Eger (c'g^r), n. Same as Eagre. 

Eger,f Egre,f a. sharp. Chaucer. 

Eger (e'ger), n. In hot. a tulip appearing 
early in bloom. 

Egeran (e'je-ran), n. [From Eger, in Bohe- 
mia, where idocrase occurs.] A synonym 
of idocrase (which see). 

Egerla (e JeVi-a), n. One of the small planets 
or asteroids between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, discovered by De Gaspaiis, 2d >'o- 
veinber, 1850. 

Egermlnatei (e-j^rm'in-at), v.i. [L. eger- 
mino, egermiuatum -e, out, and gennino, 
to sprout. ] To put forth buds; to germin- 
ate. 

Egest (^-JesF), v.t. [L. egero. egeatum, to 
carry or bear out e, out, and gero, to carry. ] 
To cast or throw out; to void, as excrement. 
Bacon. 

Egestlon (e-jest'yon), n. The act of voiding 
aigosted matter at the natural vent. 

Egg (^g)» a. [A. Sax. ceg; like Icel. egg, Dan. 
CM. The sound of g was soinotimos softened, 
giving O.E. eye or ey, as ‘gos eye,' goose's 
egg, in Piers the Plowman's Credo; *an ei/or 
tweye,* Chatie^r; comp. O. and I>. ei. Pro- 
bably allied in origin to L. ovum, Gr. don, 
Ir. ugh, Gael, ubh, an egg.] 1. The body 
formed in the females of all animals (with 
the exception of a few of the lowest type, 
which are reprodm^ed by gemmation or 
division), in which, by impregnation, the 
development of the festus takes place. 
Regariied physiologically there are three 
essential parts in an egg, viz. the germinal 
spot, or Wagnerian vesicle; the germinal, 
or Purkingean vesicle ; and the vltellus or 
yolk— the first being contained in the ger- 
minal vesicle, whiem again is contained 
witliin the body of the yolk. The eggs 
of most animals lower than the bird have 
no more than these three parts. The 
eggs of birds, however, have, besides these, 
the white, or albumen, and the shell, which 
consists of a membrane coated with carbon- 
ate of lime. The yolk consists of a strong 
solution of albumen, in which multitudes 
of minute globules of oil are suspended. 
(See Ovum.) A hen's egg of good size weighs 
about 1000 grains, of which the white con- 
stitutes 000, the yolk 800, and the shell 100. 
Eggs of domestic fowls, and of certain wild 
fowls, as the plover, gulls, A:c., are an im- 
portant article of commerce, and furnish a 
wholesome, nutritious, and very pleasant 
article of diet The eggs of turtles are also 
held in high esteem. Animals whiise young 


do not leave the till after it is laid are 
called oviparoua; those in which the eggs 
are retained within the parent body until 
they are hatched are called ovoviviparous. 
2. Anything resembling an egg in shape. 

There wait taken a great glass bubble with a long 
neck, such as chy mists are wont to call a philosophi- 
cal anr. Boy/e. 

-'-Egg and anchor, egg and dart, egg and 
tongue, in arch, an egg-shaped ornament 
alternating with a dart-like ornament, used 
to enrich the ovolo. It is also called the 
Echinus Ornament. See EcuiN US, 4 . — Will 
you take eggs for moneys a saying which 
originated when eggs were so plentiful as 
scarcely to have a money value. It means 
then, 'Will you allow yourself to be im- 
posed iipon?'^ 

Mine hone.st friend, 

ITill you take eggs for moueyf Shah. 

--Don't put all your eggs in one basket, don't 
venture all you have in one speculation. 
EEg(ei?)> ‘O.t [A. Sax. eegian, eggian, to in- 
cite, to sharpen. See Kdok. ] To incite or 
urge on; to stimulate; to encourage; to in- 
stigate; to provoke. 

They e£/^d him forward still not to spare the no- 
bility. North. 

Eggar, Egger (eg'ar, eg'Ar), ». A name given 
to moths of the family Bombycidte, and 
genera Lasiocanipa and Eriogaster. The 
L. trifolii, a well-known British moth, is 
called the grass-egger, and the L. roboris 
the oak-egger. from the food of their cater- 
pillars. The Eriogaster lanestris is the small 
egger of collectors. 

-bag (egbag), n. In zool. the ovaiy. 
\damith. 

_ bird (egliitrd), n. The name given to 
J/drochelidon fulininosinn, a si^ecies of 
teru, a bird of considerable commercial im- 
portance in the West Indies, as its cg^, in 
common with those of two other species of 
tern, form an object of proiltablo aavcntiiro 
to the crews of numenius small vessels, 
w lilch collect them in the mouths of March, 
April, and May. 

Egg-bom (c^iom), a. Produced from an 
egg, as a bird; oviparous. 

En*CUp (eg'kup), n. A cup used to hold 
an egg at table. 

~ ;geba (cg'e-ba), n. A weight used on the 
uinea coast, equal to half an aifa or half 
an ounce. 

Eggement,! Egging,! n. Tncitement. 

Thurgh womannes eg/femetit 
Mankind was borne, and damned ay to die. 

' Chaucer. 

Egger (eg^4*^r), n. One who incites. 

Egger (eg'^r;, n. An eggler or gatherer of 
eggs. 

Eggery (eg'^-ri), n. A nest of eggs; a place 
where eggs arc deposited, as those of sea- 
birds. 

Egg-flip (og'iiip), n. A drink made of wanned 
beerTnavoured with a little sugar, spirit, 
spices, and eggs beaten with it. 

Egg-glass (eg'glas), n. 1. A small glass for 
holding an ei^ at the table. — 2. A sand-glass 
running about tliree minutes, for regulating 
the boiling of eggs. 

Egg-bOt.(eg'liot). n. A posset made of eggs, 
me, sugar, and brandy. Lamb. 

Eggler (e^ldr). n. A collector of or dealer 
in eggs. , 

Egg-nog (eg'nog), n. A drink consisting of 
Uie yolks of eggs beaten up with sugar, and 
the white of eggs whipped, with the addi- 
tion of wine or spirits. 

Egg-plant (og'plant), n. A white-fruited 



Egg-plant {Soianum esat/enium). 


variety of Solanum eseulentum, cultivated 
as an article of food, the fruit, which Is 


about the size of a goqse'segg, being boiled, 
stewed in sauces, Ac., like love-apple. 
Egg-sauce (eg'sgs), n. Sauce prepared with 
eggs. 

“ n. The shell or outside 



n. A kitchen utensil for 

removing omelet's or fried eggs from a pan. 
Egg-spoon (eg'spbn), n. A small spoon for 
eating eggs with. 

Egg-teOt (eg^trot), n. In the manage, a cau- 
uous, jog-trot pace, like that of a house- 
wife riding to market with eggs in her pan- 
niers. 

Egiloplcal (e-ji-lop'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to or of the nature of e^lops. — 2. Affected 
with egilops. 

EgUops (c^Ji-lops), n. [Gr. aigUdps^aix, 
aigoa, a goat, and Spa, the eve.] Goat's eye; 
an abscess in the inner cnntlius of the eye. 
Eglna Marbles (e-gl'nn mar-blz), n. pi. A 
collection of ancient statues discovered on 
the island of Kgina, supposed to have ori- 
ginally decorated the temple in that island 
sacred to Pallas Athens. They are before 
the age of Phidias, so, although true to 
nature generally, their faces are charac- 
terized by that forced smile which gives an 
unpleasant expression to the earlier Greek 
sculptures. Tiiey are the most remarkable 
ornaments of the Glyptothek of Munich. 
Egis (c'Jis), n. Same as jEgia. 

Eglandulose. Eglandulous (o-gland'u-lds, 
c-gland'ii-his), a. [L. e, out, and glandulo- 
am, glandiilotis.] Destitute of glands. 
Eglantine (cu'ian-tfn or egaan-tin), n. [Fr. 
eglantine, t^fiantier; Pr. aiglentina, the eg- 
lantine; O.Fr. aiglent, from a tonn aeulen- 
tua, from L. aculetts, a spine, a prickle, aetis, 
a needle.] The English name of the sweet- 
brier, Hoaa ruhiginoaa ot botan i sts. 1 1 flowers 
in June and July, and grows in dry bushy 
places. 

Milton has distinguished the sweet-brier and the 
e^tauttue: 

* Through the sweet-brier, or the vine. 

Or the twisted e^iatdtne' — Alles^o, v. 47. 

F-jitantine has sometimes been erroneously taken 
Tor the hon<^-suckle, and it seems more than pro- 
bable that Milton so understood it, by his calling it 

* twisted.* If not, he must have meant the wild-rose. 

Nares. 

Eglatere (eg^a-ter), n. Eglantine. 

The woodbine and fftafere 

Drip sweeter dews than traitor's tear. Tennyton, 

Eglomerate (6-glom'dr-nt), v.t. [L. e, out, 
and glomero, glow era turn, to wind up.] To 
unwind, as a thread from a ball. [^re. ] 
Egna (eg^nia), n. A corruption of enigma. 

• No emna, no riddle.* Shak. 

Ego (d'e6),pron. or n. [L. , I. ] In metaph. I ; 
Uie conscious thinking subject; the subject, 
us opposed to the noii~ego, the uot-self, the 
object. 

The eg^o. as the subject of thought and knowledge, 
is now commonly styled by philosophers the sHbJe%-t, 
and sub/ectnr is a tamiliar expression tor what per- 
tains to the mind or thinking power. In contrast and 
correUtion to these, the terms objective arc 

now in use to denote the »ion-ej>o, its aftectiuns and 
properties, and, in general, tlie really existent a<» 
opposed to the ideally known. Beid. 

Egolcal (S-go'ik-al), a. Pertaining to egoism. 
tlare, [Rare.] 

Egoism (e'gO-izm), n. [Fr. ^.goiame, from L. 
ego, I. ] 1. In phdos. the opinion of one who 
thinks everything uncertain except his own 
existence; the doctrine which refers the de- 
ments of all knowledge to the phenomena 
of personal existence; subjective idealism. 
See IDBALTSM. — 2. A passionate love of self, 
leading one to refer lul things to one's self, 
and to judge of everything by its relation to 
one’s interests or importance; egotism; sel- 
fishness. 

The Ideal, the True and Noble that was in them 
having faded out, and nothing new remaining but 
n.'iked t^oiem, vulturous greediness, they cannot 
live. Car/y/e. 

Egoist (e'go-lst), n. [Fr. igenats, an egotist] 

1. An egotist: a selfish person.— 2. One hold- 
ing the doctrine of egoism; one who believes 
that a person can bo certain only of his own 
existence, and the operations and ideas of 
his own mind. 

Egoistic^ EgOlStioal (fi-gfi-lstTk, d-gd-isPik- 
m), a. 1. Pertaining to one's personal 
identity. 

The <r»£r/iV‘n/ Idealism of Fichte is less exposed to 
criticism than the theological idealism of Berkeley. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

2. Addicted to or manifesting egoism; ego- 
tistic. 

EgOlstloally (fi-gd-isPik-al-li), adv. In an 
egoistic manner. 
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Eeolty (d-go'i-ti), 71. Personality; indivi- 
duality. Svift [Rare.] 

ir you would permit me to use a school term, I 
would say the tpoiiy remains; that is, that by which 
1 am the same I was, lyoliaston, 

ESOlae e.l Same as Egotize. 

Bgomism t (d'gd-mizm), n. Kgoisiii. * That 
kind of scepticism called egomunn/ Baxter. 
BflTOplloniC (e-gO-fon Mk ), a. Relating to or 
ha^ng the character of egophony. 
BgOpRony (e-goPo-ni), n. [Gr. aix, aigos, 
a goat, and phone, voice.] The sound of the 
voice of a person aifected with pleurisy, 
when heard through the stethoscope: so 
called because it is broken and tremulous. 
BO as to suggest the bleating of a goat. 
B|g 0 tliei 8 m(e'g 6 >the-izm), n. [Gr. eg6, 1, and 
theoft, a god.J The deification of self; the 
substitution of self for the Deity, as an ob- 
ject of love and honour. 

Itgotism (e'gotdzm), n. [See Egoism.] The 
practice of too frequently using the word /; 
hence, a speaking or writing much of one's 
self; a passionate and exaggerated love of 
self, leading one to refer all things to one's 
self, and to Judge of everything by its rela- 
tion to one’s interests or importance. 

The most violent ejg'otism which I have met with 
... is that of Cardinal Wolsey'.s *Hgo et rex tneus, 
I and my king.* Speriator. 

- - 

a strong and oTitrusiveiy displayed belief in 
one's own Importance, manifested by a con- 
stant reference to self in conversation or 
writing, the result of a combination of in- 
tense self-esteem and selhshness. Self-can- 
ceit, an exaggerated opinion of one’s own 
abilities, allied to vanity. Vanity, lit. 
emptiness, a belief that one deserves to be, 
and is, held by others in great admiration, 
especially on some frivolous grounds, as 
good looks, dress, etc. An egotistical man 
ignores the opinions of others, through his 
perfect satisfaction with his own; k conceited 
person openly claims praise, and is prone to 
detract from the merits of others and sneer 
at them, in order to his own exaltation; a 
min person is not so self-assertive as a con- 
ceited one. but is more athirst for praise. 
Byron said lie was too proud to be vain. 
EgotUm and conceit are based on what we 
thjiik of ourselves; vanity, on what we be- 
lieve others think of us. 

His excessive egotism which filled all objects with 
himself. Hazlitt. 

They that have Che least reason, have the most 
se{f'€on€eii. I / 7f ichcote. 

The exquisitely sensitive vanity of Ciarrick was 
galled. Afaenutay. 

%Otl8t (e'got-ist). n. One who repeats the 
woM I very often in conversation or writ- 
ing; one who speaks much of himself or 
magnifles his own achievements; one who 
makes himself the hero of every tale. 
Sffotistlc; Egotistical (o-got-ist'ik, e-got- 
ist'ik-al), a. 1. Addicted to egotism; as, an 
egotistic person.— 2. Manifesting egotism. 

It would, indeed, be scarcely safe to draw any de- 
cided inferences as to the character of a writer from 
passages directly egotistical, Macaulay. 

Syn. Conceited, vain, self-important, opin- 
ionated. 

Egotistically (e-got-ist'ik-al-li). adv. In an 
egotistical or self-conceited manner. 

EgOtiSO (e'^ot-!z), v.i. pret. ft pp. egotized; 
ppr. egotuTng. To talk or wnte much of 
one’s self ; to make pretensions to self-im- 
portance. [Rare.] 

1 egotize in my letters to thee, not because 1 am of 
much importance tn myself, but liccause to thee both 
ego and all that ego docs are interesting. Catuper. 

Egregious (e-gre'ji-us), a. [L. egregiue, from 
e or ex grege, from or out of or beyond the 
herd, select, choice.] 1. Eminent; remark- 
able; extraordinary; distinguished: in a 
good sense. ' This accession of dignity to 
your sgreg/oMS merits.* 3fUt(ni. *Kgregioun 
exploits.' More. * Egregious prince.* Philips. 

This essay affords an egregious instance of the pre- 
dominance of genius. yohnsou. 

2. Great; extraordinary; remarkable; enor- 
mous: in a bad or ironical sense; as, an 
.egregious mistake; egregious contempt. 

• Egregious murthcrer. Shak. 

Reader, try by this the egregious Impudence of 
this fellow. l/p. Hail. 

8TN. Extraordinary, remarkable, monstrous, 
enormous, exceptional, astonishing, un- 
common, unique, surprising. 

Ep^fmily (e-grS'Ji-us-in. adv. In an egre- 
mous. eminent, distinguished, or retnark- 


^ous. eminent, distinguished, or remark- 
able manner; greatly: enormously; shame- 
fully: usually in a bod sense; as. he is egre- 


gUmsly mistaken; they were egtegwusly 
cheated. 

Make the Moor thank me. love me. and reward me, 
For making him egregiously an ass. Shak. 

Egregiousness (S-^^'Ji-us-uos), ti. The 
state of being egregloua 
Egress (e'gres. formerly 6-gresO, n. [L. 
egressus, from egredior—e, and ^adior, to 
step.] 1. The act of going or issuing out, 
or tlie power of departing from any inclosed 
or connued place. 

Gates of burning adamant, 

Barr*d over us, prohibit all egress. MiUon. 

2. In astron. the passing of an inferior 
planet from the disc of the sun in a transit. 
Egress (e-gresO. v.L To go out; to depart; 
to leave. 

Egression (S-gre'shon), n. [L. egressio, from 
egredior. See Egress.] The act of going 
out from any inclosure or place of confine- 


Egret (6*grot), n. [Fr. aigrette, a dim. from 
an old form atgre, from O.H.G. heiqro, a 
heron. Cog, Sw. hmger, a heron. Ileroti 
(which see) 1108 the same origin.] A name 
common to those species of herons which 
have the feathers on the lower part of the 
back lengthened and the barbs loose, so 
that this part of the plumage is very soft 
and flowing. The little egret (Herodiae 
or Ardea garzetta) is probably the most 
elegant of all the heron tribe. The deli- 
cately formed feathers of its crested head, 
breast, and shoulders are used as ornaments 
in tlie turbans of Turks and Persians, and 
in the head-dresses of European ladies. 
The bird is of a white colour, about 18 
inches long, and weighs about 1} lb. — 
2. A heron's feather, n. Jonsofi. — 2. In hot. 
the flying, feathery, or hairy down of seeds, 
as the down of the thistle.— 4. A species of 
ape. 

Egrett» Egratte (e-gren, n. [From Fr. 
aigrette, a white heron, because this bird 
has a tuft on its head. See Egret.] A tuft 
of feathers, diamonds, A;c. ; an ornament of 
ribbons. Written also Aigrct, Aigrette. 

Egrlmony t (eg'ri-mo-nl), n. Same as Agri- 
nvony. 

Egrimonyf (e'grl-mo-ni), n. [L. ergrimonia, 
from ceger, sick.] Sickness of the mind; sad- 
ness; sorrow. Cockeram. 

Egriot (e'gri-ot),n. [Fr. atj 7 rf,sour.] A kind 
of sour cheriy. 

Egrltude t (e'gri-ttld), n. [L. cegritudo, from 
erger, sick.] Sorrow of the mind; more 
rarely, sickness of body. Sir T. Elyot. 

Egyptian (e-jip'sban), a. [From Egypt, Or. 
Axgyptos, supposed to bo so called from the 
name Coptos, a principal town, from gupta, 

S larded, fortified. Akin Oipsy.] 1. Pertain- 
g to Egypt in Africa. — 2. Gipsy. See 
Egyptian, n. 2. — Egyptian architecture, 
a style of architecture which, among its 
peculiar monuments, exhibits pyramids, i 



Egyptian ColiifnnB.«--T, Frnm RhamesaAoiij^ Thebes. 

rock-cut temples and tombs, gigantic mo- 
nolithic obelisks, and colossal slatuoa The 
characteristic features of the style are 
solidity, boldness, and originality. Among 
Its peculiar characteristics may be noted— 
(a) symmetry of structure; (6) the gradual 
converging of the walls of some of Its edl- 


flees, especially of the propyleaor vestibules 
of its temples; (c) roofs and covered ways 
flat or without pediments, and composed 
of immense blocks of stone reaching from 
0110 wall or column to another, the arch 
being seldom if ever employed; (d) columns 
numerous, close, and massive, generally 
without bases, and exhibiting great variety 
in their capitals, from a simple square block 
oriiaiiiontod with hieroglyphics to an ela- 
borate composition of palm-leaves or other 
forms suggested by vegetation; (c) the em- 
ployment of a large concave moulding in 
the entablature, decorated with vertical 
flutings or leaves; (/) walls and columns 
decorated with a profuaioii of sculptures In 
outline or low-relief representing divinities. 



Court of Temple ut pflfoii. 

men, and animals, with itinumcrable hiero- 
glyphics, brilliant colouring binng often 
Buperaddod. One remarkable feature asso- 
ciated with this style is the grandeur of 
its mechanical operations, in cutting, po- 
lishing, sculpturing, and transporting vast 
blocks of limestone and of granite.— AV/yp- 
tian bean, a name hoiih* times ^von to 
the bean -like fruits of Nclumhinm spe- 
cioKum. Egyptian blue, a brilliant pig- 
ment consisting of the hydrated protoxide 
of copper mixed with a ininuto quantity of 
iven.- Egyptian lotus. See Lotl'H.— AV/ i/p- 
tian petitile, a species of agate or Jasner. - - 
Egyptian thorn, the Acacia rera of Willdc- 
now, an ornamental tree, native of the nor- 
thern parts of Africa. --Egyptian vulture, 
JSeophron perenopterus, one f»f the smaller 
vultures, about the size of a raven, differing 
from tlie true vultures in having a long 
slender bill covered half its length with a 
naked cere. The head and front of the neck 
are bare. The general colour is white, the 
quill feathersof the wing being dark brown. 
The face, bill, and legs are bright yellow. 
It frequents the streets of eastern towns, 
whore it is protected on account of its ser- 
vices as a scavenger, and follows the cara- 
vans through the desert to devour whatever 
may die. Though not gregarious, largo 
numbers may be seen togetiier wherever 
there is much carrion. It ranges over Nor- 
thern Africa and a large part of Asia, as 
well as the south of Europe, and has even 
been shot in the British islands. Called also 
Pharaoh's Hen or Chicken. 

Efnrptian (ojlp^f^han), n. 1. A native of 
Egypt. —2. An old designation for a gypsy, 
so called because believed to have come 
from Egypt. 

Esnrptologerp Egyptologist (o-iip-toro-jdr. 
o-Jlp-toro-Jist), 71. One skilled In or well 
acquainted with the antiquities of Egypt, 
especially the hieroglyphic inscriptions and 
documents. 

Egrotologioal (S-Jip'to.loj''ik-al). a. Ver- 
tidtiing to Egyptology; devoted to the study 
of Egyptology; as, an Egyptological museum 
or woriL 

Egyptology (S-Jlp-toFqJi), n. [Egypt, and 
Gr. logos, discourse.] The science of Egyp- 
tian antiquities: that branch of knowledge 
which treats of the ancient language, his- 
tory. dtc., of Egypt 

Ehl (Sore), an vnterl expressive of doubt, 
inquiry, tiight surprise. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; mS, met, hto; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbvo; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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jBblite (allt). n. In mineral, a mineral of 
the copper family, of a screen colour and 
pearly lustre. It is a hydrated phosphate 
of copper, and sometimes contains vana- 
dium. 

Shretia (e-rdt'I-a), n. (From G. D. Ehret, a 
, famous botanical artist of last century. ] A 
genus of trees or shrubs, nut. order Buragi- 
nacesD, containing about flftv species, natives 
of the warmer regions of the globe. They 
have simple leaves and smallish white 
flnwers. 

Eident (y'dent), a. Diligent; careful; atten- 
tive. [Sc^otch.J 

Elder, Eider-duck (rd6r, rd6r-duk), a. 
(A Scandinavian name; Icel. cedr, Sw. eider, 
an eider, an eider-duck ; Dun. eder/ugl, lit. 
eider-fowl; G. eUiergann, the duck that bears 
such plumage.] A species of duck. Soma- 



•*w " ^ ■ 'I Vv- 

lii(U'r‘i1iii.k [.Sof/infm'n wo//tAstwa), 

terin It is about twice the 

size of, tlie coiiinioti duck, and frequents 
solHnry rocky shores and islands. In 
Greenland and Iceland these birds occur 
in great numbers; th(;y also breed on the 
Scottish coasts, especially on the Western 
Islands. The down of the eider-duck is 
much valued, from its superior warmth, 
lightness, and elasticity. The king eider 
(Somatrria epectabilis) is another species 
resembling the prcceiliiig, and inhabiting 
the same coasts. 

Elder-down (f'd^r-doun), n. Down or soft 
feathers of the eider-duck. 

Eldograph (iMo-graf), n. (Or. eidoe, like- 
ness, and (jrapho, to write. 1 An instrument 
for copying designs, reduced or enlarged 
in any proportion, within certain limits. 
Eidolon (i-doloii), n. [Gr. eidolon, from 
that which is seen, likeness. ] A like- 
ness, image, or representation; a shade or 
spectre; an apparition. Poe, 

Eldouranlon (T-dou-r&'ni-on). n. [Gr. eidoe, 
form, and ouraniott, heavenly.] A repre- 
sentation of the heavens. 

Wt an exelam, expressive of sudden 
delight or of surprise. See Eh. 

Eight (at), a. [A. Sax. eahta, ehta. Cog. 
Sc. aucht; G. and D. aeht; Dan. aatte; L 
octo; Gr. okto; ^.^and Gael, achd; Com. 
eath; Lith. aeztuni; Skr. ashtan, ashtau,] 
One of the cardinal numeral adjectives. 
Eight (At)i n, 1. One of the cardinal num- 
bers. —2. A symbol representing eight units, 
as 8 or viii.— 3. A curved outline in the 
shape of the figure 8, as cut or traced by 
skaters on the ice, &c. 

Tired out 

With cutting eights that day upon the pond. 

TeHujvffH, 

Elghtt (at), n. An ait (which see). 
Eight-day (at'da). a. That goes for eight 
days; as, an eight-day clock. 

Eighteen (at^en), a. Eight and ten, one 
more than seventeen, or twice nine. 
Eighteen (at'dnX n, l. The sum of ten and 
eight; the number greater by one than 
seventeen.- 2. A symbol representing eigh- 
teen units, as 18 or xvHi. 

Elghteenmo (At'en-mO), n. [A compound of 
the English eighteen and the Latin ablative 
ordinal termination mo. ] The size of a book 
in which a sheet is folded into eighteen 
leavea Written often ISrno, 

Eighteenth (&t'dnth), a. I, Next In order 
alter the seventeenth.— 2. Noting one of 
eighteen equal parts into which anything 
has been divided. 

Eighteenth (at'Snthy n. l. The quotient of 
unity divided by eighteen; an eighteenth 
part— 2. In mum, an interval comprehend- 
ing two octaves and a fourth. 

Ejght-lbll (AtToilX n. (Formed on type of 
trefoil.] Inner, a gnuM that has eight leavea 
Elkntfold (&mid), a. Eight times the num- 
ber or quantity. 

Eighth UtthX a. 1. Next in order after the 


and ye*ll be wanting eiitiing n 

* SirW. Scott. 


now, or 


seventh.— 2. Consisting of one of eight equal 
parts into which anything has been divided. 
Eighth (atth), n. 1. The quotient of unity 
divided by eight; one of eight equal parts. 
2. In music, (a) an interval composed of five 
tones and two semitones; an octave. (t)The 
eighth note of the diatonic scale. 

Eighthly (Atthli), adv. In the eighth place. 
Elghtiew (^atM-eth), a, [From eighty.] 
I. Next in order to the seventy-ninth. —2. Con- 
sisting of one of eighty equal parts into 
which anything is divided. 

Eightieth (at'i-eth), m The quotient of 
unity divided by eighty; one of eighty 
equal parta 

Elghtacore (at'skdr), a. or n. [Eight and 
score. ] Eight times twenty; a hundred and 
sixty. 

Eighty (at'i), a. Eight times ten; fourscore. 
Eighty (at'i), n. l. The number containing 
eight times ten.— 2. A symbol representing 
eighty units, os 80 or Ixxx. 

Eigne (a'ne), a. [From O.Fr. aierU, also 
atnsni; Pr. annatz; from L. ante, before, and 
natus, born.] 1. Eldest; an epithet used hi 
law to denote the eldest son; as, bastard 
eigne.— 2. \ Unalienable; entailed; belonging 
to the eldest son. 

Elk (ek), n. [8ee Eke. ] An addition ; as, an 
eik to Jamie8on*B Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language. [Scotch.] 

Elkon (iHcon), n. [Gr.] A likeness; an im- 
age; a statue. 

Elld (eld), n. Old age; decrepitude. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

And tho* wi* crazy eiid l*tn salr forfaim, 

1*11 be a brig, when ye're a shapeless caim. Bursts. 

Eliding (eld'ing), n. [See Eldinq.] Fuel. 
[ScotcTi.] 

Aye . . ^ 

something to pitt ower the winter. 

Eire (ar). Same as Eyre. Chancer. 
Elrenaxch (ITen-ark), n. (Gr. eirenf^, peace, 
and archOn, magistrate.] In Greek antiq. 
a magistrate to whom the keeping of tlie 
peace was intnisted. 

Ehrle (e'ri), n. Same as Aerie. 

Eisel,} n. [A. Sax. eisUe.] Vinegar. *Eisell 
strong and egre.’ Chancer. 

Elsenrahm (rzen-rkm), n. [G. , iron-cream. ] 
I'he German name for hematite. 

Eisteddfod (I steTii-vdd'), n. [W., a sit- 
ting, an assembly, as of magistrates, &c.] 
A meeting; an assembly or session of bards 
and minstrels held in Wales in ancient 
times. These meetings were revived by the 
Tudor sovereigns, and annual meetings for 
the recitation of prize poems and perform- 
ances on the harp are nf>w held under this 
name. • 

Either (6'THAr or rmAr; the former is more in 
accordance with analogy), a. or pro7i. [A. Sax. 
cegther; contracted from eeghwasther, com- 
pounded of d = aye, the common augment ge, 
and hwmther; comp, asaivha, every who, who- 
ever, cegwheer, everywhere, «fec. ; ther is the 
comparative sufAx. See EACH, Whether.] 

1. One or the other; one of two things ; os, 
give me either of those two oranges, 

Lepidus flatters both, 
or both is flattered; but he neither Ioycs, 

Nor either cares for him. Shah. 

2. Each of two; the one and the other; both. 
*On either side of the river.’ Rev. xxii. 2. 

The king of Israel and jehoshaphat sat either of 
them on his throne. a Chr. xviii, 9. 

The pastor was made to take his seat before the 
altar, with his two sacristans, one on either side. 

Prescott. 

Either (o'THAr or PTHdr), cenj. A disjunctive 
conjunction always used as correlative to 
and pix$ceding or. It is placed before the 
first of two or more alternatives, or being 
placed before the second or succeeding al- 
ternativea 

Bi/her he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is In a 
journey, or perhaps ne slccpclh. x iCi. xvlli. 27. 

Ejaculate (e-JakTi-lat),e.f. pret App. ejaeu- 
^ted; ppr. ejaculating. [L. ejaenfor, ejacti- 
latus, from, e, out. and iaenlor, to thrower 
dart, from JaetUum, a aart, from iaeio, to 
throw. 1 1. 1 To throw out; to cast; to shoot; 
to dart. * Rays ejaetftofflcf thence.* Blade- 
more.—!. To throw out, as an exclamation ; 
to utter suddenly and briefly: generally ap- 
plied to a cry for mercy or a prayer. 
Uaculate (e-Jak'Qd&t). v.i. To utter ejacu- 
lations; to make brief and sudden exclama- 
tiona 'Ejaeulating to himself.* Sir W, 
Sceht [Rare.1 _ 

SJaoulaxioii (e-Jak^-l&''shon), n. l.t The 
act of throwing or darting out with a sud- 
den force and rapid flight; as, the Maeula- 
tion of light 'Iro vessels of ejeumation.* 


Sir T. Browne.— 2. The uttering of a short, 
sudden exclamation or prayer; or the excla- 
mation or prayer uttered. 

Which prayers of our Saviour, Mat. xxvi. 39, and 
others of like brevity, are psoperly such as we call 
^‘acMUttioHS, South. 

EJaculator (6-iak'Q-lat-er), n. A muscle of 
the penis which effects the omission of 
the spermatic fluid. 

Ejaculatory (6-Jak*a-la-to-ri), a. 1. Suddenly 
darted out; uttered in short sentences. 

The Church hath at all times used prayers of all 
variety, long and short, e/acu/ator^, determined, and 
soiettin. yer. Taylor. 

2. t Sudden; hasty. •Ejaculatory repent- 
ances, that take us by fits and start m.' 
Ij Estrange. — 3. Casting; throwing out. 
'Seminal vessels, both preparatory and 
ejaculatory,* Smith. 

Eject (e-JektOf t>.t. [L. ejieio, ejectum—e, 

and jacio, to throw.] 1. To throw out; to 
cast forth; to thrust out; to discharge; as. 
to eject a person from a room. 'Eyes eject- 
ing flame.* Brooke.— 2. To drive away; to 
throw aside as useless; to expel violently 
or with shame or disgrace, as being worth- 
less, disagreeable, or offensive; as, to eject 
words from a language. 

We are peremptory to dispatch 
Tliis viperous traitor; to ^’ect him hence 
Were but our danger. Shah. 

3. To dismiss, as from office, occupancy, or 
ownership; to turn out; as, to eject a clergy- 
man from a benefice; to eject a tenant. 

The French ki^ was ag.-iin ejected when our king 
submitted to the Church. Dryden. 

Ejection (d-Jek'shon), n. [L. ejectio, from 
ejieio. See EJECT.] The act of ejecting or 
state of being ejected; dismissal; disposses- 
sion; expulsion; rejection. 'Our first parent 
after his ejection out of paradise.' Bp. Hall. 

Some of these alterations are only the ejeciioft of a 
word for one that ap|>earcd to him more elegant or 
more intelligible. yohnsott. 

— Action of ejection and intrusion, in Scots 
law, on action brought when lands nr 
houses are violently taken possession of by 
another, for the purpose of recovering pos- 
session with damages and violent profits.— 
Letters qf ejection, in Scots law, letters un- 
der the royal signet, authorizing the sheriff 
to eject a tenant or other possessor of land 
who had been dectreed to remove, and who 
had disobeyed a charge to remove, proceed- 
ing on letters of horning on the decree. 

Ejectment (A-Jekt'ment), n. Lit. a casting 
out; a dispossession.— A cf toil 0 / ejectment, 
ill law, a possessory action, wherein the title 
to lands and tenements may be tried and 
the possession recovered, in all cases where 
the party claiming has a right of entry, it 
is commenced by a writ, addressed to the 
tenant in possession and all entitled to 
defend tho possession, bearing tliat the 

S laintiff lays claim to the property in ques- 
lon, and calling upon all interested to ap- 
pear within a certain time to defend their 
right, failing which the tenant in possession 
will be ejected. See under CASUAL. 

Ejector (e-Jekt'dr), vi. One who or that which 
ejects; specifically, in law, one who ejects 
or dispossesses another of his land. 

“00 (A'jb), n. See Gomuti. 
JUlatlon(eJ-C-la'shon), n. [L. ejulatio, from 
ejulo, to cry, to yell, to wail.] Outcry; a 
wailing; a loud cry expressive of grief or 
pain; mourning; lamentation. 

Instead of hymns and praises, he breaks out into 
ejulations and effeminate wailings. Dr. H. More. 

Eke (ck), v.t. pret A pp. eked; ppr. eking. 
[A. Sax. edeian, to add, to eke, edc, also. Cog. 

G. auch, also : L. augto, Gr. auxatUf, to in- 
crease.] l.t To increase; to enlarge; to 
lengthen; to protract; to prolong. 'To cA^e 
my pain.' JS^wnser.—!. l^add to; to sup- 
ply what is wanted; to enlarge by addition: 
sometimes with out; as, to eke or eke out a 
piece of cloth; to eke out a performance. 

The storehouse of his powerful wit . . . 

He daily ehes, and brings to excellence. S/enser. 
He ehed out by his wits an income of barely fiOy 
pounds. Macaulay. 

Ske (£k), adv. [A. Sax. ede, Gog. G. a\ich, D. 
00 k, Sw. oeh, Dan. og, and. See Eke, e.f.] 
Also; likewise; in addition. 

Twill be prodigious hard to prove 

That this IS oho the throne oilove. Prior. 

[This word ts nearly obsolete, its use being 
almost restricted now to poetry of the 
familiar and ludicrous kind, and rhetorical 
pieces. 1 

En (6k), n. Something added to another: 
specifically, a short wooden cylinder on 
which a D^-hive is placed to increase Ita 


oh, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; ff, go; J,iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, amre. -Sce Key. 
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capacity when the bees have tilled it full of 
comb. [Scotch. ] 

Eking (ek'ing), n. 1. ITio act of adding.— 
2. Tnat which is added; speciflcally, in 
fthip-buUdirig, (a) a piece of wood tltted to 
make good a dcflciciicy in length, as the 
end of a knee and the like. W I’he carved 
work under the lower part of the quarter- 
piece, at the aft part of the ciuarter-gallery. 
E lat (e Itt), n. lii nnutic, applied originally 
to the highest note in the scale of Guido; 
hence, often used by the old dramatists to 
design the extreme of any quality, but espe- 
cially any extravagiuit or hyperbolical say- 
ing- 

Elaborate (e-lab'o rat), V. t. prot. pp. elab- 
orated; ppr. elaborating. [L. elabftro, elah- 
oratum^ to work mit -c, out, and laboro, to 
labour, from labor, labour.] 1. To produce 
with labour. 

They in full joy elaborate a sigh. Young, 

2. To improve or refine by successive opera- 
tions of nature or art; to work out with 
great care; to work out fully ar perfectly; 
us, the heat of the sun elaborates the juices 
of plants and renders the fruit more per- 
fect. 

These conceptions were not fully nor systematic- 
ally elaborated by Berkeley. It is not often th.^t he 
w’ho quarries the marble carves and polishes the 
pillar. Isicotsman neu/s/aper. 

Elaborate (e-lal/o-rfit), a. [L. elaboratus, 
pp. of eta bo to. 8ee the verb transitive.] 
Wrought with labour; finished with great 
care; much studied; executed with exact- 
ness; highly liiiished; as, an elaborate dis- 
course; an elaborate performance. 

Drawn to the life in each elaborate page. lYatler. 
Syn. Laboured, prepared, studicd.pcrfcctcd, 
high- wrought 

Elaborately (e-lab'o-rat li), adv. With 
great labour or study; with nice regard to 
exactness. 

Elaborateness (adab'o-rat-nes), 7i. The 
quality of being elaborate or wrought with 
great labour. 

Elaboration (c-1aVo-ra"shon), n. 1. The act 
of elaborating; the act of improving or re- 
fining bv successive processes; great labour. 
2. In vntfsiol the process of formation or 
assimilation performed by the living organs 
in animals and plants by which something 
is produced; as, the elaboration of chyle, or 
sap, or tissues. 

Elaborative (e-lab'o-rat-iv), a. Serving or 
tending to elaborate; posses-sing the power 
of developing or refining by successive oper- 
ations, whether of nature or of art; working 
out with mitiute attention Ut details; labori- 
ously and step by step bringing to a state 
of completion or perfection . — Elaborative 
/acuity, in vietnph. tlie intellectual power 
of discerning relations and of viewing objects 
by means of or in relations; the understand- 
ing of the German philosophers; the discur- 
sive faculty; thought. 

Elaborator (c-laVo-rat-£r), n. One who 
or that which elaborates. 

Elaboratoryt (c-lab'o-ra-to-ri), n. A labo- 
ratory. Evelyn. 

Elaboratory (e-lab'o-ra-to-ri), a. Elaborat- 
ing. 

ElSiainiacess (cl e'ag-na''se-e), n. pi. [Or. 
elaiaynos, the wild olive-tree — elaia, an 
olive-tree, and agnog, chaste.] The oleaster 
family, a small natural order of apctaluus 
exogens, sc;atterefl over the northern hemi- 
sphere. They are trees or shrubs, covered 
with silvery or brown scales, and having 
alternate or opposite leaves, and small white 
or vellow flowers. The only iiieml)er of the 
order in Britain is the sea-buckthom (flip- 
pophae rharnnoides), common <.ui the sandy 
sea-shores of the south. 

ElnlB (el-6'is), n. A genus of palms, so 
named from elaia, the olive-tree, because 
the well-known palm-oil is yielded by the 
fruit of the African species. This is Elceig 
guineeneig, or oil-palm, maha of the natives 
of Congo, and common all along the western 
coast of tropical Africa. The oil is used by 
the Africans in cookery and for anointing 
the body. It forms a considerable article 
of commerce to Europe, where its chief use 
is for the manufacture of candles. It is 
also used In soap-making and for greasing 
machinery. The tree has a thick trunk, 
reaching 20 to 80 feet in height. (See Palm- 
oil.) A second and closely allied species is 
found in tropical South America. 
ElflBOCarmui (el-0'o-kkr''puB). n. [Or. elaia, 
the olive, and kafpoa, fruit, from the resem- 
blance of the fruit to that of the olive.] A 
genua of trees, nat order Tiliaceo), contain- 


ing fifty species, natives of India and Aus- 
tralia and the Isles between. They have 
simple leaves and racemes of small ilowers. 
The fruit is oblong or globose, w'ith a rough- 
shelled nut, surrounded by a fleshy pulp, 
which is used in curries or pickled like 
olives. 

Elaoococca (c-le'o-kok'ica), n. [Gr. elaion, 
ollve-olI, and kokkog, n berry.] A genus of 
cnphorbiaceoua plants, the seeds of some 
of which yield valuable oil. U'he Japanese 
use the <iil of E. verracoxa for food, while 
in the Mauritius, wdiere it also grows, its oil 
is lused for burning. The Chinese use the 
oil of E. vernicia in painting. 

Elaaodendron (el-c'o-dcn^'dron), n. [Gr. 
elaia, the olive, and dendron, tree.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order OelastraceoD. 
The species are small trees, with opposite, 
entire, glabrous leaves. E. glaucum is a 
native of Ceylon and Coromandel, and is 
known by the name of Ceylon tea. 

Elseolite (el-e'o-lit), n. [Gr. elaion, olive- 
oil, and lithoa, a stone.] A coarse massive 
variety of iiepheline, of a waxy, greasy 
lustre, and presenting various shades of 
green, gray, and red. The prodomiiiance 
of soda in its composition renders its alter- 
ation a frequent source of zeolites, as thom- 
sonite. 

ElflBOmeter (cl-e-om'et-6r), n. [Gr. elaion, 
oiive-oil, and metran, a measure. ] A hydro- 
meter for testing the purity of olive and 
almond oils, by determining their densities. 
Elseoptene (el-e-op'ten). n. [Gr. elaion, 
olive-oil. and f tenon, wnngcd.] Tlie liquid 
portion of volatile oils, as distinguished 
from the concrete or cr^'stallizable portion 
called ntcaroptene. Sec STEAROin'KNE. 
ElaiC (el-a'ik), a. Same as Oleic (which see). 
Elaldate (c-lai-dat), n. Ill chem. a salt 
formed by the union of elaidic acid with a 
base. 

Elaidic (c-la-ld'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
oleic acid or claino. —Elaidic acid (CiuIIa 40 .jV 
a fattv acid ohtainoil fixnn oleic acid uy add- 
ing nitrous pr hyponitrous acid. 

Elaidilie, EliiidlTi (c-la'i-diti), n. In chem. 
a fatty substance (Ca 7 llioi 0^) produced by 
the action of nitric acid upon certain oils, 
especially castor-oil. 

Elaine, W ain (c-la'ln), n. [Fr Blaine, from 
Gr. elainog, pertaining to the olive-tree, 
from elaia, the olive-ti*ee. ] The liquid prin- 
ciple of oils and fats; oleine. 

ElaiodiC (e-la'i-od"ik). a. [Or. elaion, olive- 
oil, and eidog, reseinbliuice.] Derived from 
castor-oil; as. elaiodic acid. 

Elaiometer (el-a^i-oiii''et-C*r), n. Same as 
Elof&tneter (which see). 

Elamite (elam-it), n. An inhabitant of 
Elam or ancient Persia. 

Elampingt (e-lamp'ing), a, [See Lamp.] 
Shining. 

Tlii;*, indeed, is dcfomicd by words neither English 
nor l.atin, but siitiply barbarous, as elamfitig, 
ebiason, deprostrate, purpured, giitterand, and 
many others. Hallam. 

Elance (e-Ians')* v L pret. d; pp. elanced; 
ppr. dancing. [Fr. eCdficer—e, tor L. e, ex, 
out, forth, and lancer, to dart, to hurl. ] To 
throw or shoot; to hurl; to dart. 'While 
thy unerring hand elanced ... a dart.' 
Prior, 

Eland (SHand), n. [D. eland, an elk.] 1. An 
African species {Oretig canna. Gray) of ante- 
lope (see Antilopipas), the largest of all 
anteloiies and almost the only one disposed 
to take on fat. Its flesh, es^cially its thighs, 
which are dried and used like tongues, is 
so much prized that it has been nearly 
extirpated in the neighbourhood of Capo 
Colony, where it was once very numerous. 
It is about the size of a horse, standing 
5 feet high at the shoulder, and weighing 
7 to 9 cwts. 

Our party was well supplied with eland flesh during 
our passage through the desert; and it l>cing supe- 
rior to beef, and the animal as large as an ox, it 
seems .strange that It has not yet been intrcwluccd 
Into England. Dr, Livingstone, 

2. Tlie moose. 

Elanet (S-la'net), n. A member of the genus 
Elanus. 

Elanus (e-1a'niis). n. A genus of kites, the 
only cosmopolitan inemTOr of the group, of 
which the black-winged kite {E, melanop- 
terug) is a good example. It Is remarkable 
for a stixmg musky odour, which is thought 
to be due td the insects on which it tilostly 
feeds and which it captures on the wing. 
Elaolite (e-la'o-llt), n. [Gr. elaion, olive-oil, 
and lithog, a stone.] . Same as EkeolUe, 
Elaopten (el-a-op'ten), n. The liquid por- 
tion of a volatile oil. See ELAiOPTBNfi. 


Elaplllne (cTa-nn), a. In zool, relating to 
or resembling the stag. 

Elaphomyoea (el-a-fo'ml-sdz), n. [Gr. elt^ 
phog, a stag, and mykcg, a mushroom.] A 
genus of undeiigrouiid fungi, allied to tniftles. 
but differing from them in iiaving the interior 
of the fungus completely converted into a 
mass of dusty s^ridia from the absorption 
of the asci. They were once regarde<l as 
aphrodisiac, and are still sold by herbalists 
under the name of lycoperdoii nuts. 
Elapldse (e-lap'i-dd), n. pi, A family of 
venomous serpents, the members of which 
are found in Africa, Southern Asia. Australia, 
and tropical America. The colours of many 
of the species are bright and beautiful, anti 
some reach the length of 10 feet. In many 
of tho species there are no teeth except the 
grooved poiBoii-fnngs. They prey chiefly on 
reptiles and generally live in forests or 
luxuriant meadows. It includes the genera 
Bungarus, Cobra, and Elaps. 
Elapidatlon(c-]ap'id-a"8hoii), n. [L. clapido, 
to clear from stones—^, out, and la pig, a 
stone. 1 A clearing away of stones. [ Karo. ] 
Elapse (e-laps'), v. i, pret. & pp. elapged; ppr. 
elapging, [L. elahor, elaptnig, to slip away 
-e, out, and labor, lapsuH, to glitle.] To 
slide away; to slip or glide away; to pass 
away silently, us time. 

Eight days elapsed, at length a pilgrim came. 

IJoole, 

Elapsion (O-lap'shoii), n. The act of elaps- 
ing. [Karo.] 

Elaciueate (S-la'kwe-at), v.t [L. elaqveo, 
elaqueaium, to extricate from snares or 
fetters- e, out, and laqiieug, a snare.] To 
disentangle. [Hare. ] 

Elasmobranchiate (e-1as'niu-brang"ki at), 
a. Of or belonging to tho Elasiuubruia'liil 
(which see). 

£lasmobrancllll(e-las'ni5-brang"kM). n. pi 
[Gr. elagmog or elagina, a plate, and brang- 
c/n‘a, gills. J An order of Ashes, including the 
sharks, dug-flsheB, rays, and chinueru, in 
which the skull is not composed of distinct 
bones, but simply forms a kind of curti 
laginous box, the vertebral column soiiic- 
tinics cai'tJlugJnouB, sometimes consisting 
of distinct vertebrie, the integumentary 
skeleton in the form of placoid scales, the 
intestine lieing very short, and jirovided 
with a spiral valve. They have two pairs 
of tins (pectorals and ventrals), corresnond- 
iiig to the fore and hind limbs, and the 
ventral flns are close to the anus. The heart 
consists of an auricle, a ventricle, and a mus- 
cular arterial bulb. The gills are Axed, and 
fonn a number of poiirlies, which open in- 
ternally into the pharynx, coiiiniunJcating 
outwardly by a scries of apertures placed 
on the side of tho neck. The optic nerves 
form a comiiiissure. 

ElasnUHlon (^das'nid-don), n. [Gr. elagrnng, 
a plate, and odotig, odontna, a tooth. ] A sub- 
genus of the genus Elephant, under which 
‘ are included the mammoth and Asiatic 
species, the African elephant belonging to 
the sub-TOnus Loxodon. 

Elasmotnerliim (e-iuH'mo-th6"il-um), n. 
[Gr. elatnnog, a plate, and ihirion, a wild 
beast.] An extinct genus of mammalia, 
characterized iiy the laminated structure of 
the teeth. It is referred by some to the 
horse family, by others to the rhinoceros, 
being intermediate between them. 

Elastic, ElastidLl (d-las'tik, e-las'tik-nl), a. 
(». klaatique, L.L. elagticua, fnim Gr. elas- 
tog, elatoa, beaten out, extensible, from 
elaunO, to drive, to beat out] 1. Springing 
back; having the power of returning to 
the form from which it Is bent, extended, 
pressed, or distorted ; having the inherent 
property of recovering its former ilgure 
or volume after any external pressure, 
which has altered that Agure or volume, 
is removed; rebounding; flying back. Thus, 
a bow is elaatie; and when the force which 
bends it is removed, it instantly returns to 
Its former shape. The air is elaatie; vapours 
are elaatie; and when the force compressing 
them is removed, they instantly expand or 
dilate, and recover their former state. The 
measure of tlie elastic force of any substance 
Is called its modulua gf elaaticity. See Mo< 


haustion; capable of sustaining shocks with- 
out permanent injury; as, elaatie spirfts. 
' The herds are efosfie with health.' Landor, 
^Elaatie curve, a curve formed by an elastic 
blade, fixed horizontally by one of Its extre- 
mities in a vertical plane, and loaded at tho 
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Other extremity. The loaded end by its 
gravity bends the blade into a curve. — 
MlauUc /luidM, fluids which have the pro- 
perty of expanding in all directions on the 
removal of external pressure, as the air, 
gases, vapours.— AVasftc gum, india-rubber. 
‘-Elastic mineral jfitch, a brown, massive, 
elastic variety of bitumen.— A'tosfie Uttaue, 
in anat, tissue so named from its fibres 
possessing the property of recovering their 
original state after being drawn out to twice 
their natural length. It occurs in several 
structures where elasticity is required, as 
ill the vocal cliords, the middle coat of tlie 
arteries, the skin, tbc. Called also Yellow 
Fibroua Tisme. 

Elaatloally (e-las'tik-al-li). ado. In an 
elastic manner; by an elastic power; wltli a 
spring. 

ElaBticity (e-las-tis'i-ti), n. 1. The <]iiality 
of being elastic; the inherent property in 
bodies by which they recover tneir former 
hguro or state, after external pressure, ten- 
8ii>n, or distortion. - 2. Fig. power of re- 
covery from dcpre.ssioii or exhaustion, as 
from overwork; power of resisting depres- 
sion or exliuustiou; as, he possesses great 
elanticitg of spMt. 

He (Berkele:^) returned ... to have the primacy 
of Ireland within his reach. But we always feel that 
he has not the same elasticity and heartiness nf life 
as before. Scotsman newspaper. 

^LUniU of elaHticity, tlio utmost limits 
to which elastic bodies can bo compressed 
or extended, without destroying their elas- 
ticity. 

ElasticneBS (e-las'tik-ues), n. Elasticity. 
fUare.l 

ElaBtin (c-lns'tin), n. In chem. a body 
closely fesembliiig albumen, except that it 
is free from Bulphnr. forming the principal 
substance of the elastic fllire which is the 
characteristic constituent of certain tissues. 
Elat,tpp. Elated. Chaucer. 

£latcll66 (e-la(*>h^e), n. The Indian name of 
ciinlamoms. See Car])AM03I. 

Elate (e-lat'). a. [L. eUiius^ pp. of effero^ to 
bring out. to lift up - e, ex, out, and fero, 
to bear, to bring.] 1. Raised; lifted up. 

And sovereign law, tlmt state's collected will, 

U'er thnmes and globes, eiate^ 

Sits empress. Sir IK yones. 

2. Elevated in mind ; flushed, as with suc- 
cess; lofty; hangtity; as, elate with victory. 

with pride.* Crabbe. t^^sed chiefly 
In ptictry.]— SVN. Puffed up, proud, lofty, 
haughty, exultant, jubilant. 

Elate (c-IatO, ii-t pret. & pp. elated; ppr. elat- 
ing. 1. *ro raise , to exult. * By the potent 
sun elated high.* Thomson.— 2. To I'aiso or 
swell, as the mind or spirits; to elevate 
with succc.ss; to piifl up; to make proud. 

' Elated by victory. * Hume. 

Elatedly (e-lat'eddl), ado. With elation, 
ElatedneBB (e-lat'ed-nes), n. The state of 
being elated. 

Elater (e-iaft^r), n. lie who or that which 
elates. 

Elater (ol'a-tftr), n. [Gr. elatPr, a driver.] 

1. In bot an elastic liygrometric filament 
attached to the spores of £(|uisetuni, and 
mixed with the spores in the capsules of 
Jungermanniacete. In Equisetuni each 
spore Is furnished with four elaters, which 
are coiled round the spore until it is ripe, 
when they uncoil with elasticity, and Jerk 
the spore out of the capsule. The elatera 
of the liverworts are long delicate tubes 
with one or more spiral fibres coiled up 
within them.— 2. In zool. a member of the 
family Elateridw (which see). 

Elaterldm (ol-a-t^r'l-de), n. pi. [Or. elater, 
a driver, from elauno, to drive, and eidos, 
resemblance.] A family of coleopterous 
insects corresponding to the Liiineau genus 
Elater. They are found on flowers and 
loaves, on which they feed. If disturbed 
they lot themselves drop to the ground. In 
case of falling on their backs, owing to tlie 
shortness of their legs they would not be 
able to recover themselves, were it not that, 
by the particular structure of the thorax, . 
they can, by a quick movement of the arti- 
culations between it and the abdomen, leap 
fi*om the ground and fall on their feet. On 
account of this power they are called skip- 

J acks, and the clicking noise accompanying 
he leap has given them the name of cllck- 
beetlea The flre-flies of tropical climates 
belong to this family. In Britain their larvao, 
which are the well known wire-worms, are ] 
very destructive to com. See Wire- worm. 

Elat«rlii,Elat6rine(d-la't6r-iuXn* (CWHu 04 » 

nearly.) The active principle of elaterium. 


It forms delicate silky crystals of a very 
bitter taste. iV of a grain acts as a drastic 
purgative. 

Elaterite (o-lat'^r-it), n. An elastic mineral 
resin, of a blackish-brown colour, subtraiis- 
hicont, and occurring in soft flexible masses. 
Elatexiuin (e-la-t£'ri-uni), n. [Gr. elate rion, 
from elatiruMi, driving, purgative, from ela- | 
ter, a driver, and that from elauno, to drive, j 
to urge. ] 1. A substance obtained from the | 
fruit of the KebaUium agreste or so ulrting cu- | 
cumber, which, if gathered a little before it 
ripens, and the Juice gently expressed, de- 
posits a green sediment which is collected 
and dried. Good elaterium operates as a 
drastic purge, and is generally administered 
iu cases of dropsy. It contains elaterln, 
together with starch, resin, drc. — 2. In 
hot. a term invented by Ricliard to denote 
that kind of fruit which is found in Eu- 
phorbia, consisting of three or more carpels, 
consolidated when young, but bursting with 
I elasticity when ripe. 

Elateryt (era-t6a*i), n. [See ELATERIUM.] 
Acting force or elasticity; as, the elatery 
of the air. 

Elatlnacese (e-lat*i-na''s§-S), n.pl. [Gr. ela- 
linos, belonging to the pine, from elate, the 
pine— from the resemblance of their leaves. ] 
The water-pepper family; a nat. order of 
dicotyledonous plants, containing only two 
genera and about twenty species. The plants 
are herbaceous annuals, with hollrtw stems 
and opposite leaves with stipules. *J'hey are 
found in marshy places in all quarters of 
the globe. 

Elatine (ol-a-trnc). n. A genus of aquatic 
annuals, nat. order KlatiiiacesD. *J*hoy arc 
small creeping plants, with opposite or rarely 
wlioiied loaves and small axillary flowers. 
Six species are known in temperate regions, 
two of which arc found in Britain, popu- 
larly called water-wort or water-pepper. 
Elation (e-hVshoii), n. An inflation or ele- 
vation of mind proceeding from self-appro- 
batioii; self-esteem, vaiiit\% or pride, rcsnlt- 
iiig from success ; hence, haughtiness; pride 
of prosperity. * Vain elation bf mind. * A t- 
terhury. 

Elator (e-lftt'^r), n. He who or that which 
elates. 

Elatrometer (el-a-trom'et t^r). n. [Gr. ela- 
te r, a driver, and vietron, a inensui'C.J In 
physics, an instrument for incasuriiig the 
dcgi*ee of rarefaction of tlie air iu tlie 1 * 0 - 
ceiver of an air-pump. 

Elbow (el'bo), n. [A, Sax. elbona, elnboga— 
eln, forearm, an ell (akin to L. tiliM, Gr. olene, 
the forearm, an ell), and boga, a bow ; D. 
elleboog; G. ellbogen, ellenbogen; Icel. alhogi;* 
Sc. elbuck.'\ 1. The outer angle made by tiio 
bend of the arm; the joint \%liich unites the 
upper arm with the forearm. 

The wings th.!! w.ift our riches out of sight 

Grow on the gamester's eltatvs. Cvtcper. 

2. Any flexure or angle, especially if not 
acute, as of a wall, building, or road; a 
sudden turn or bend, as in a river or the sea- 
coast; a part of a structure somewhat resem- 
bling an elbow, as the raised arm of a chair 
or sofa (but perhaps in this case the name 
is given to the part because It siiptairts the 
arm or elbow).— 3. In arch, one of the up- | 

d work. 


arm or olbowO — 3- arch, one 
right sides wiiich flank any panelled work, 
as in windows below tlie sliutters , — Elbow 
in the hawse (naut.), a particular twist in 
the cables by which a slifp rides at anchor. 
— Out at elbows, clad iu shabby, worn-out 
clothes; espocinlly w*earlng a coat whose 
elbow exposes the shirt or skin beneath; 
lieiico, reduced in circumstances; badly otT 
in money matters. - -To be at one*s elbow, to 
be close to one. - To be up to the elbows, to 
bo as busy os one can bo; to be wliolly en- 
gaged or engrossed. 

Qlmw (erbd), V. t. To push witli the elbow, 
as when one passes by another or pushes 
him with his elbow ; to make or gain, as a 
path, by pushing with the elbows; as, he 
elbowed his way through the crowd. 

He'll e/difw out his neighbours. DrytUn. 

Elbow (ei'ba).v.i., i. To Jut into an angle; 
to project; to bend. --2. To Jostlq^with or as 
with the elbow; to push one's way; to be 
rudely aelf-nsserti ve or quarrelsome. * Purse- 
proud, elbowing insolence. * Grainger. 

He that grows hot and turbid, that elbows in all his 
philosophick disputes, must needs be very proud of 
nis own sufficiencies. Mannynffhmm. 

BlbOW-Cbalr (el^bO-charX n, A chair with 
armi to support the elbows; an arm-chair. 

Necessity invented stools. 

Convenience next suggested oibow<hairs, Cowpor. 


' Elbow-grease (eTbO-gres), n. A colloquial 
or vulgar expression for energjetic and con- 
tfnnous hand-labour, as rubbing, scouring, 
Ac. * Vou have not used enough of elbow- 
grease:' a common reproach heard in the 
workshop and kitchen. 

He htis scartit and dinlit my gude mahogany pa.st 
a* the power o' bees-wtAX and eibow-rroast to smooth. 

Calf. 

Elbow-piece (erbo-p^s), n. in milii. antiq 
a covering for the Juncture of plate armour 
' at the clbnw. 

Elbow-room (oinbO-rOm), n. Room to ex- 
tend the elbows on each side; hence, perfect 
freedom from coiiflnonient; ample room for 
motion or action. 

Now niy soul hath elbow-room. Shak. 

Elbuck (erbuk), n. Elbow. [Scotch. ] 
Elcaja (el-ka'Ja), n. An Arabian tree {Tri- 
chilta emetica), the fruit of which is emetic, 
and also sometimes used in the composition 
of an ointment for the cure of the itch. 
Elcesaite (el-sc'sa-lt), n. [From Klcesai, 
the leader of the sect.] One of a sect of 
Gnostics, which arose among the early Asia- 
tic (fliristinns in the reign of tlie emperor 
'rrnjaii. 

Eld (cld), n. [A. Sax. eld ovceld, old age. See 
OLD.] 1. Old age; decrepitude. 

Time hath reft whate'er my soul enjoy'd. 

And with the ills of cM mine earlier years alloy'd. 

Byron. 

Green boyhood presses there, 

And waning eltl, ple.*iding a youthful soul, 
lilt (cats adinlshion. Scuthey. 

2. Old time; former ages. Shak. * Chronicles 
of eld.* LongfeUoio. [In both uses poetical.] 
£ld,t Qde,t v.t To make old. ‘Time that 
eldcth oiirc auncestoiirs.' Chaucer. 

Eld,t £lde,t v.L To grow old. ‘Time. . . 

hail inailo her elde so inly.* Chaucer. 

Elder (ohr^r), a. [A. Sax. yldra, ildra, the 
oompar. degree of eald, old, old. See OLD. ] 

1. Older; senior; having lived a longer time; 
born, ]>roduecd, or formed before something 
else: opposed to younger. 

The cltirr sliall serve the younger. Gen. xxv. a3. 

His cMcr son was tn the field. Luke xv. 25. 

2. Prior in origin ; preceding in the date of 
a commission; senior; as, un c/efer officer or 
magistrate.— 3. Pertaining to earlier times ; 
earlier. 

In the elder d.iys of art, 

Builders wrought with greatc.st oire. Longfellow. 
The oral t.'ilc of elder time rehearse. Rogers. 

Elder (cUr^r), n. [In the senses of an- 
cestor. person advanced in life, probably 
directly from A. Sax. ealdor, an ancestor, a 
person of authority.] 1. One wlio is older 
tlian another or others. 

At the b<»ard, and in priv.Ate, it very well becometh 
children's innocency to pray, and their elders to say 
Amen. Hooker. 

2. An ancestor. 

Carry your head as your elders have done before 
you. L' Estrange. 

3. A person advanced in life, and who, on 
account of his age, exporionce, and wisdom, 
is selected for office. Among the Jews, the 
seventy men associated with Moses in the 
goveriiinent of the people were elders. Jn 
the first Christian churches, ciders were 
pei*soiis whoenjityed offices or ecclesiastical 
functions, and the word includes apostles, 
pustoi-s, teachers, preshytei's, bishops, or 
overseers. Peter and John called them- 
selves ehlers. 'The firat councils of Chris- 
tians were calletl presbyteria, councils of 
elders. Tn the modern Presbyterian churches 
eldera are otficei's who, with the pastors or 
ministers, compose the consistories or kirk- 
Bcssioiia, with authority to inspect and 
regulate matters of religion and discipline 
in the congi'emtion. As a member of the 
klrk-session, file elder has an equal vote 
with his minister, and as a member of the 
higher church courts, when delegated there- 
to, he has a right to reason and vote on all 
matters under discussion in the same man- 
ner as the clergy theniselvoa 

Elder, Elder- tree (eUP6r, ehV^r-tre), n. 
[A. Sax. ellam, ellen; the d has been in- 
serted in later timea Comp, elder with 
A. Sax. air, aVdor, the aider-tree, which 
seems to be really the sanfle word though 
now difTereiitly applied. Comp, also, as a 
similar instance ox the insertion of d, alder- 
lufest, ie. dearest of all. found in Shakspere 
and elsewhere.] Sambucus, the popular 
name of a mnus of small trees, shrubs, or 
marshy herbs, nat. order Caprifoliaccoo. S. 
nigra la a well-known tree of rapid growth, 
and containing an unusual quantity of pith, 
which being easily remoyed, the branches 
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may readily be formed Into tubes, whence 
it was formerly called Boretree, and in Scot- 
land Bourtree. The berries, made into an 
inspissated Juice, are gently laxative; they 
are also used for making a kind of wine, 
as well as for adulterating port Water dis- 
tilled from the flowers is used as a cosmetic. 
* Judas was hang d on an elder,* Shak. 

Fast by (the punl of Sihtc) is the eldtr-trte on 
which Judas hanged himself. MandevilU. 

---Dwarf elder {Samhncvs Ehnlva), a fetid 
herbaceous plant found in waste places 
in Britain. Called also Elderwart, DaneivorU 
or Wallwort Water-elder, V'iburnum Opu- 
Itie or guelder rose. 

Elder-berxy (eld'6r-be-ri), n. The fruit of 
the elder. 

Elder-gun (old't^r-gun), n, A pop-gun made 
of elder-wood by extracting the pith. 

Tliat’s a perilous shot of an that a poor 

and private disulcasure cun do against a monarch ! 
You iiiajr as well go about to turn th«* sun to ice. with 
fanning in his face with a peacock's feather. 

Elderly (eld'^r-li), a. Somewhat old; ad- 
vance beyond middle age; bordering on 
old age; os. elderly people'. 

Eldem t (erdern), a. Made of elder. 

He would discharge us .'is boys do eldern guns. 

Mar^ton. 

Eldership ( eUV^r-ship ), n. 1. Seniority; 
the state of being older. 'Paternity and 
eUierehip* Raleigh.— 2. The office of an 
elder; as, he was elected to the eldermhip.— 
3. Kldcrs collectively; order of elders. 
Elder-Wine, Elder-flower Wine (eld 'dr- 
win. eUPdr-flou-dr win), n. A wine made of 
elder- berries. It is sweetened and tlavourcd 
with spices and generally drunk hot or 
mulled. 

Elderwort (eld'er-wdrt), n. A plant, dwarf 
elder. See under Elder, a tree. 

Eldest (cld'cst), a. f A. Sax. yldcet, superl. 
of eald, aid, ohi.] Oldest; most advaticeil in 
age; that was bom before others; as, the 
eldest son or daughter. 

Elding (eld'ing), it. [A. Sax. celing, a biirii- 
iiig, from celah, to burn.] Fuel. [Local.] 

El Dorado (el dd-raMd or el dd-ra'dd), n. 
[Sp., the golden— the. and dorado, gilt, 
pp. of dorare, to gild.] A country that 
Oi'cllana, the lieutenant of Pizarro, pre- 
tended he had discovered in South America, 
between the Orinoco ami Amazon rivers; 
and which he thus named on account of 
the immense ciuantity of gohl and precious 
metals that, lie asserted, he bad seen in 
Maiioa, the capital of the country. Ilia 
relation wassiioii discovered to bo a figment. 
In every country of Europe the wonl has be- 
come a proverbial term for a region falsely 
rcfircsented to be rich in all the gifts of 
nature. 

My sick brother, as in hospital-tnaUrlies men r|n, 
thou flrcuiiicst of Paradises and /zi Dorados, wliicli 
arc far from thee. Carlyle, 

Eldrich, Eldritcll (ePdrJch), a, [A. Sax. e.l , 
strange, and 'rice, rich.] Hideous; ghastly; 
wild ; as, an eldneh shriek. [Scotch. ] 

More eldru'h and weirdly still was the laughter of 
Jock. Macmiltau's Majf. 

Ills lengthen'd chin, his turn'd-up snout. 

His eldritch squccl and gestures. Burns. 

Eleatlc (e-ie-at'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
Elea (L. Velia), a town of Magna Qrrocia; 
specifically, an epithet given to a sect of 
pnilosc>pbci*s that originated in Elea. The 
founder of the school w'as Xenophanes. 
Eleatlc (c-lc-at'ik), n. An adherent of the 
Eleatlc philosopliy. 

Elecampane (ePe-kam-nan"). n. [Fr. inule- 
campane, from L. inula, cltM'nnipane, and 
L. L. camMna, a bell. 

Comp. Its German vMjIfVfc 

name gloekenwurz, 
that is. bell -wort] 

1. The common \:E 

name of Inula Ilel- 
enium, a composite Vi\ || 
herb found occa- TvVUt/ 11 I 

sionally in cops€*s ^ 

and meadows in \ rS/tr j 

England. It is a V | 

perennial plHtit.aiid \ i \m \ 

^ows In moist men- \ { W 

dowB and pastures b ■ 

near houses. It is (j ^ ^ If 
an aromatic, bitter, v V // WM I y 

and was formerly Iw 

regarded as expcc- /m\ 

torant. 2. A coarse Elccanif>anc {/nuia 
candy, professedly Heiemum). 

made from the root 

of the plant, hut really composed of little 
else than coloured sugar. 


Elect (6-lcktOi v.L [L. eligo, eUcturn- e,o}xt, 
aud lego, ledum, to pick, choose. ] 1. To pick 
out; to select from among a number. 'The 
deputy elected by the Lord.* Shak. Hence— 

2. To select or take for an office or employ- 
ment; to choose from among a number; to 
select or manifest preference by vote or de- 
signation; os, to elect a representative by 
vote or viva voce; to elect a president or 
mayor. —3. In thedl. to designate, choose, or 
select as an object of mercy or favour.— 
4. To choose; to prefer; to determine in 
favour of. 

They have been, by the means that they elected, 
carried tieyond the end that they designed. Boyle. 

Syn. To select, choose, prefer, appoint. 
Elect (d-loktO, a. l. Chosen; taken by pre- 
ference from among two or more. Hence 

2. In theol. chosen as the object of mercy 
or divine favour; chosen, selected, or desig- 
nated to eternal life; predestinated in the 
divine counsels. 

Some 1 have chosen of peculiar grace. 

/:'/«•/ above the rest. Milton. 

3. Chosen, hut not iiiauguratcd, consecrated, 
or invested with office; as. bishop eled; em- 
peror elect; governor or mayor eled. 

Qect (3-lekt'), n. sing, or pi. 1. One chosen 
or set apart. 'These reverent fathers, the 
eUd of the land.* I^ak. 

Behold ttiy servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in 
whom my soul dclighteth. Is. xlii. z. 

2. Persons chosen or designated by God to 
salvation; those especially favoured by God: 
in a collective sense; as. the elect. 

He shall send hts angels . . . and they sh.'ill g.'ither 
together his elect from the four winds. Mat. xxiv. 31. 

3. A nation or body chosen, selected, or set 
apart as a peculiar church and people: spe- 
cifically applied t^* the Israelites. Is. xlv. 4. 

Electantt (e-lckt*aiit). n. One having the 
power of choosing. ' Free eleda n t * Tucker. 
uectaiyt (e-lck'ta-ri), n. Same as Eledu- 
ary. 

Electldsm (e-lekt'i-sizm), n. Tlie system of 
selecting doctrines and opinions from other 
systems; eclecticism. 

Election (e-lck'shon). n. [L. electio, electionis, 
a selection, from elino, eXectum. See Elect, 
v.L\ 1. The act of choosing; choice; the act 
of selecting one or more from others. Hence 
• • 2. The act of choosing a person to fill an 
office or employment, by any manifestation 
of preference, as by vote, uplifted hands, 
viva voce, or ballot; as, tlie election of a 
king, of a president, or a mayor. 

Corruption in elections is the great enemy of free- 
dom. y. A dams. 

, 3. Power of choosing or selecting; choice; 
voluntary preference; free-will; liberty to 
clioose or act; as, It is at his election to ac- 
cept or refuse. 

Nor headlong carried by the stream of will. 

Nor by his own election led to ill. Daniel. 

4. Discernment; discrimination; distinction. 

To use men with much difference and election is 
good. Bacon. 

6. In ihcol. divine choice; predetermination 
of God, by which persons are distinguished 
as objec:ts of mercy, become subjects of 
grace, are sanctiflod and prepared for heaven. 
Horn. xi. 5.— ff. In a collective sense, those 
who are elected. 

The election hath obtained It. Rom, xl. 7. 

Election-auditor (S-lek'shon-g-dit-^r), n. 
An officer annually appointed for each con- 
stituency, to whom is committed the duty 
of taking and publishing the account of all 
expenses Incurred at parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

Electioneer (o-lck'shon-$r")f To make 
interest for a candidate at an election; to 
employ arts to secure the election of a can- 
diilatc; to work or exert one's self in any way 
to obtain the election of a candidate. 
Electloneerer (€-lck'shon-er"4r), n. One who 

ffs I ja/* ^ I nn 

Electioneering ^-lok'shon-eri'Ing), a Of 
or pertaining to the making of interest for 
a candidate at an election; as, eledUmeermg 
practices. 

Electlye (e-lekt'lv), a. 1. Chosen by election; 
dependeht on choice; bestowed or passing 
by election; as, an eledive monarchy, in 
which the king Is raised to the throne by 
election; the office is dedive i opposed to 
hereditary. 

The great majority of the loldien wete disposed 
to support their general, as e/rr/x'v# first magistrate of 
a commonwealth against all factions which might 
resist his autliority; out they would not consent that 
he should assume the regal title. Macaulay* 
The people plainly exercise the supreme power by 


means of a President, a Senate, a House of Kepre- 
sentatives. who are alt elective,a\\A a Jtidiclary body. 

BroUj^ham. 

2. Pertaining to or consisting in choice or 
right of choosing; os, elective franchise.- - 

3. Exerting the power of choice. 

All moral goodness consisting in the elective act of 
the understanding will. Grew. 

4. Selecting for combination; as^ an dedive 
attraction, which is a tendency in bodies to 
unite with certain kinds of matter in pre- 
ference to othei*s. 

Electlvely (e-lekt'iv-ll), adv. By choice; 
with pr^rence of one to another. 

Cabbage is no food for her (the butterfly); yet in 
the caiib.^gc, not by chance, but studiously and elect- 
iveiy, she lays her eggs. Pa ley. 

Elector (e-lekt'^r). n. One who elects or has 
the right of choice; a person who has, by 
law or constitution, tlie right of voting for 
any functionary; speeiflcally, one who has 
the right of voting for a rci»ri?8cntative in 
parliament; a voter. In fret* goveniiiients, 
the people, or such of them as possess cer- 
tain qiialiff cations of agt*. character, and 
property, are the electors of their represen- 
tatives, d^c., in parliament, assembly, or 
other legislative liody. In Germany certain 
princes were formerly crlectors of the em- 
peror. and elector w^ns one of their titles; 
as, tlio Elector of Saxony. 

Electoral (e-lckt'cr-al), a Pertaining to 
election or electors; consisting of electors. 

Such arc the sululivisions in favour of the elector^xl 
and otlier princes of the empire. Burke. 

Electoraiityt (e-lckt'^r-ar'i-ti). n. Electo- 
rate. 

Electorate (e-lekt'<^r-at), n. 1. The dignity 
of an elector in the first German Empire. 

2. The territory of an elector in Germany. 
EleCtoreas (c-lckt'i^r-cs), n. Electress. .'The 
Electoress of Brunswick.' Burnet. 
Electorlal (e-lek-ttVii-al), a. llelating to an 
elector or election. 

Electorship (e-lektVT-ship), n. The idlke 
of an elector. 

Electret (e-lek'h^r), n. [L. clectrum, iintiier. | 

1. Amber. — 2. An ore or alloy of gold of a 
pale amber colour. See Electrum. 

Qectrepeter (c-lck-trep'et er), n. [Gr. eUk- 
tron, amber, and trepo, to iuni.] An instru- 
ment for changing the direction of electrical 
currents. 

Electress (o-lokt'res), n. The wife or widoiv 
of an elector in the first German Knqdre. 
Electric, Electrical (e-lck'tnk. C^-lck'tiik- 
al), a. [Fr. Heetrique, from L. elect nnn, 
Gr. elektron, amber ] 1, Containing elec- 
tricity, or capable of exhiliitiiig it wlien ex- 
cited by friction; np, an electric 1>ody, such 
as amber and glass; an electric substaiice.- - 

2. Pertaining to electricity; as, cteefrte power 
or virtue; electric attraction or repulsion; 
dedrUi ffuid.-- 3 Derived from or produced 
by electricity; m, electrical effects ur piieini- 
roena; vxi electric shock.— 4. Conveying elec- 
tricity; cuiiimunicaijiig a shock by electri- 
city; ns, the electric wires; the electric eel or 
ffsh.— 5. Eig. full of Are, spirit, or passion, 
and capable of communicating it to others. 

Electric Pindar, quick as fear. 

With race-rlii.st mi his checks, and clear 
Slant startled eyes. B. B. Broivnenjr. 

-- Electric apparatus, the various things 
necessary for conducting electrical experi- 
ments, and illustrating the laws of electric 
action ; such as a machine for exciting and 
collecting electricity, glass tulies, elccti't»- 
meters. insulated stools, Hic.—Eledrie bridge. 
See under BRinaR. — Electric circuit, a 
plate of copper or some other metal, and a 
plate of zinc with the acid solution which 
renders them active, and a wire connecting 
the iininiinersed ends of the plates. Tlius, 
the current of electricity may be siipnoscd 
to start from the zinc, pass through the 
liquid to the copper, and thence through 
the wire back again to the zinc. When the 
copper and zinc plates are connected by the 
wire, the circuit is said to be dosed, and the 
current circulates, but when the connection 
between the plates is not complete, the cir- 
cuit ifl said to be broken or vnterrupted.- - 
EUdrie current, a current or stream of elec- 
tricity traversing a closed circuit formed of 
conducting substances, or passing by means 
of conductors from one liody to another 
which is in a different electrical state. See 
Elkctricity.— J^ teefrte jar. See Lrydbn 
Phial.— ifteefrte battery, a number of elec- 
tric jars connected with each other, for oh- 
talning a powerful dischaige of electricity. 
--Electric machine, the principal part of 
the electric apparatus, so constructed as to 
be capable of exciting a great quantity of 
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electricity, and exhibiting its effecta in a 
very aensible manner. It has been con- 
etructed of a great variety of forms, but in 
the common electric machines, electricity 



Electric Machine. 


is excited by the friction of a circular plate 
or cylinder of ^lass upon a cushion or rubber, 
which electricity is comniiinicated to a me- 
tallic tube, termed the prime -conductor . — 
Klectric coudemer^ an instriimeut by which 
flinall finantities of ele<?tricity may bo accu- 
mulated and i-enderod apparent. -Electric 
clock, (a) a clock in which the moving power 
is the action of a current of voltaic elec- 
tricity instead of a weight, (ft) A clock in 
which the motive power is got from weights 
or springs, and in which electricity is only 
used for controlling or governing the motion. 

Electric telegraph. See Telegraph.— 
Electric induction. See INDUCTION.— 
tric tetision. See Tension. -Electric epark, 
one of the forms in which accnimiilated 
electricity discharges itself. It consists of 
tlio rushing together of positive and nega- 
tive electricity across a non -cmKlncting 
ruodiuin with violent commotion and dis- 
placement of the intervening particles. The 
phenomena most commonly presented by 
the spark are a bright light, great heat, a 
sharp crack or report, and, if many sparks 
are passed in succession, a strong o<ioiir of 
ozone. —Electric eel, the Gymuotuseleetricm. 
See Oymnotus. 

Electric (e-lck'trik), n. The old name for a 
body or substance capable of exhibiting 
electricity by moans of friction or otherwise, 
and of resisting the passage of it from one 
body to another. See Electricity. 
Electrically (c-lek'trik-aMl), adv. In the 
manner of electricity, or by means of It. 
Electrlcalnesa (edek'trJk-al-nes), n. The 
state or <iua1ity of being electrical. [Rnre. ] 
Electrician (6-lck-tri'shan), n. One who 
studies electricity, and investigates its pro- 
perties by observation and experiments; one 
versed in tlte science of electricity. 
Electricity (e-lek-tri8'i-ti),n. [See Electric. ] 
ITie name used in connection with an ex- 
tensive and important class of phenomena, 
and usually denoting either the unknown 
cause of the phenomena or the science that 
treats of them. In the latter usage it may 
be defltied as the branch of natural philo- 
sophy which investigates the attractions 
and repulsions, the production of light, and 
the elevaticin of temperature, as well as the 
explosions and other plicnomena attending 
the friction of vitreous, resinous, and me- 
tallic surfaces, and the heating, cooling, 
evaporation, and mutual contact of a great 
number of bodies. The first knowledge of 
electricity was due to the following out the 
observation made by Thales, that amber, 
called by the G racks ilektron, when rubbed, 
acciuired the property of attracting light 
substances. It was siihseciuently observed 
that glass and various other substances, 
wlien rubbed, acquired the same property. 
If a dry glass rod l^e rubbed with a silk 
handkerchief, or a jiiece of amber or seal- 
ing-wax with a woollen cloth, and be pra- 
seiitod to light bodies, such as fragments of 
paper, threat!, cork, light straws, or little 
bits of gold-leaf, the light bodies are Ant 
attracted, but immediately after contact 
with the glass or sealing-wax they are again 
repelled. For example, if to a small mth- 
bail, ftirmed firom the pith of the elder-tree, 
susTOuded by a silk thread, we present the 
ruboed glass rod, we And the attraction is 
momentary, and is followed by as brisk a 


repulsion, any attempt to bring the rod near 
to the pith only serving to drive it farther 
away. But if an excited stick of sealing- 
wax be brought near, the pith instantly 
Ales to it, only, however, to be in a moment 
cast off. as it had been by the glass before. 
Banished from the wax, it will now be re- 
ceived by the gla.ss for nn instant, a con- 
tinual exchange of sympathy fur the one or 
the other body being kept up as long as the 
excitement which gives rise tu these pheno- 
mena continues. Again, if a second hall is 
brought near to the Arat, which has pre- 
viously been in contact cither with the wax 
or with the glass, attraction is Arst exhi- 
l)ited between the two balls and then repul- 
sion. From these facts wo learn that fric- 
tion of glass with silk, or of sealing-wax 
with a woollen cloth, confers on these bodies 
new properties. They become excited or 
electrified. They have also the power of 
communicating their electrlAcation to other 
l)odies, and, again, a body electriAed by 
either of them can electrify a third. There 
are two kinds of electrlAcation, one like 
that of glass, and one like that of wax; 
hence the former has been sometimes called 
vitreous, and the latter resinous electricity. 
But these terms are not quite correct, as 
either kind may be got from the glass or 
from the wax by varying the nature of the 
rubber. For vitreous and resinous, the 
terms positive and negative are now used — 
positive electricity being like that evoked on 
glass by rubbing with silk, and negative, 
like that evoked on sealing-wax by rubbing 
with Aaniiel. The experiment with the two 
balls shows that an electriAed body com- 
municates to another in contact with it 
electricity of the same sort as it possesses 
itself; and hence from this experiment, in 
connection with those that preceded it, we 
learn that similarly electrified bodies repel 
each other, and dissimilarly electrified bodies 
attract each other. Finally, we observe 
that neutral bodies are attracted by those 
which are electriAed. After a while the 
excited body loses its influence, but it may 
again be renewed by friction; and if the 
body bo sufAciently excited, and touched 
by the knuckle or a metallic hall, there is a 
slight crack, and a spark (called the eleettie 
spark) is emitted between tlie two bodies. 
Every substance which we rub will not 
exhibit the phenomena of attraction and 
repulsion. A rod of metal held in the hand 
will show no trace of electricity, though it 
be rubbed ever so long. It is plain, there- 
fore, that all bodies are not alike with re- 
gard to the electrical state. The difference, 
used to be explained by saying that certain 
bodies, as am>>er, glass, resin, d;c., w^ere 
electrics, while the metals and others were 
non-electrics; but such an explanation is 
erroneous, for if wo hold tlie metal by a 
glass handle while wo rub it, it will at once 
show Its attractive power. The true ex- 
planation lies in the fact, that in some sub- 
stances the electrical condition is no sooner 
pniduced at any part than it spreads to all 
the rest, while in others it diffuses itself 
over the body slowly and with great dilA- 
culty. This leads up to a division of sub- 
stances into conductors and von-eonductors 
of electricity, according as they admit or 
do not admit this instant diffusion or trans- 
mission of the electric state. Non-eomlue- 
tors, as dry air, glass, shellac, Ac., are also 
termed insulatot's, hecauso the electricity 
of an electric body which is surrounded by 
such, is prevented from escaping over other 
conductors. The earth is a great conductor 
of electricity. Besides friction there are 
other sources of electricity. After cleavage 
or pressure certain laminated minerals, as 
mica, arragonite, calcareous spar, exhibit 
strong electric excitement at the surfaces 
cleft or pressed, one of these surfaces being 
^ways iiositive, the other negative. Hlany 
other bodies, not minerals, possess the same 
property; thus. If a disc of cork and a disc 
of India-rubber be pressed together and 
then separated, the former is found to be 
electriAed positively, and the latter nega- 
tively. Change of temperature produces 
electricity; thus, if a crystal of tourma- 
line is warmed, it shows positive electri- 
city at one extremity of its principal axis, 
and negative at the other. Tliere are 
several other sources of electricity, as the 
motion of magnets (see Magnetism), the 
application of neat to a Junction of two dis- 
similar metals (see Thermo-electricity), 
and chemical action (see Galvanism, Gal- 


vanic). Free electricity has the power of 
inducing the bodies near it to assume a 
peculiar electric condition; thus, if upon 
either extremity of a brass cylinder with 
rounded ends, insulated on a glass pillar, 
we hang two pith-balls by means of cotton 
threads, and place within a few inches of 
the end of the cylinder a glass tube which 
has been briskly rubbed, the balls at each 
end diverge, showing that each pair is 
charged with similar electricities. When 
the ^ass tube is withdrawn, the balls hang 
down as before, so that the electrical excite- 
ment of the cylinder is merely temporary 
and dependent on the proximity of tlie tube. 
This action of the tube, inducing in the 
cylinder its peculiar electrical condition. Is 
called induction, and the cylinder in this 
state is said to be polarized, that is, to have 
its poles or ends like a magnet, each having 
its similar but relatively opposite force. 
(See Induction, Polarity.) Electricity, 
when accumulated in large quantities, lie- 
comes an agent capable of producing the 
most sudden, violent, and destructive ef- 
fects, as in thunder-storms; and even in its 
quiescent state it is extensively concerned 
in the operations of nature. It Is an impor- 
tant chemical agent, and its use has lieeii 
lately much extended In the arts and manu- 
factures. Many theories as to the nature 
of electricity have been proposed, but its 
real character is yet unknown. The two 
most important are the fluid theories of 
Franklin and of Symmers. Franklin held 
that all bodies, when in a neutral state, con- 
tain a dcAuite quantity of an extremely 
elastic, imponderable nuid, which repels 
itself, but attracts matter. Bodies are posi- 
tively electriAed when they have more than 
their natural share of it, and negatively when 
they have less. Symmers* theory is that 
bodies, in the neutral state, contain equal 
amounts of two electrical Auids of opposite 
characters. By friction and otherwise these 
can bo separated, one going to each body 
rubbed. Each repels itself but attracts the 
other, and one is peculiar to rubbed glass 
and the other to rubbed sea1ing-wax.'-.dni- 
mal electricity, galvanism (which see). — 
Atmospheric electricity, the electricity 
which is produced in the atmosidiere, and 
which becomes visible in the foim of light- 

Elei^iliaDle (6-lek'tri-fl-a-bl), a. [From 
electrify.] 1. Capable of receiving electri- 
city, or of being charged with it; that may 
become electric.— 2. Capable of receiving 
and tranenditing the electrical Auid. 
Electrification (e ]ekTri-A-ka"shon), n. Tlie 
act of electrifying, or state of being charged 
with electricity. 

Electrify (e-lek'tri-fi), v.t. pret. A pp. elec- 
trified; ppr. electrifying. [Gr. elcHron, am- 
ber, and L. faeio, to make.] 1. To commu- 
nicate electricity to; to charge with elec- 
tricity; as, to electrify a Jar. — 2. To cause 
electricity to pass through ; to affect by 
electricity; to give an electric shock to; ns, 
to electrify a limb.— S. To excite suddenly; 
to give a sudden shock to; to surprise with 
some sudden and hrilliunt effect; to thrill; 
to enchant; a^, tlie wliole assembly was 
electrified. * He (Milton) electrifies tlie 
mind. Macaulay. 

If an English sovereign were now to immure a sulv 
Ject in defiance of the writ of Habeas Corpus,- or to 
put a conspirator to the torture, the whole nation 
would be instantly €l€€tr\/S^ by the news. 

El6Ctriiy(d-lek'tri-n), e. i. To become electric. 
Electrine(e-lek'trln),a. [L. electrum.] 1. Be- 
longing to or made of amber. — 2. Composed 
of electrum. See Electrum, 3. 
ElectrigatiOlI (€-lek'triz-a"shon). n. Tlie act 
of electrising. 

Electrlie (6-iek'trIs), v. t. To electrify. 
Electrizer (c-lek'trlz-^rX n. One who or 
that which clectriAes; speclAcally, an ap- 
paratus consisting of plates of copper and 
sine, or silver and zinc, of various forms, 
for the application of electricity for medi- 
cal purposes. 

Electro (A-lek'trd), n. A contraction for 
Electrotype (which see). 

For these reasons the Act is objectionable in pro- 
hibiting the importation of stereos and tlecfr/ts. 

Amer. PoNishirs* Cirtuiar. 

EIectro-bmlliltiO(a-lek^ti'd-bal Iist^'ik),a. A 
term applied to an instrument for detc^rmln- 
ing by electricity the velocity of a projectile 
at any part of its Aight The projectile passes 
throu^ a screen, thus breaking a ciin'ent 
of electricity and setting In motion a pen- 
dulum, which is arrested on the passage of 
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the projectile throut^h a bocoimI screen. 
The distance between tlie screens beinK 
known, the arc tlirough whioli the pendu- 
lum vibrates measures the time due to the 
projectile's flight between the screens, 
l^ectro-biologlst (^-lekTro bi-or'd-Jist), n. 
One versed in electro- biology. 

Electro - biology ( d-lek ' trd-bl-ol-d-J i ), n. 
1. That phase of tncsmcnsni or nnimal mng- 
nctisin In which the actions, feelings, die. , 
of n person in thc^.iiosmeric c:ondition are 
controlled, or supposed to be controlled, by 
the will of the operator. — 2. That branch of 
science which treats of tlio electric euiTcnts 
developed in living organisms. 
Electro-cheinioal (e lek'tro-kom''i-kal), a. 

Pertaining to eleciro-cheinfstry. 
Electro-c&exnlstry (e Ick'tio-keni-ls-tri). n. 
That science wliicTi treats of the agency of 
electricity and galvanism in effecting chemi- 
cal changes. It is generally divided into 
HectrolysM, or the separation into its con- 
stituent parts of a coinponnii body by the 
]>assage of tlie electric current; and electrtt- 
iHctalltnyy, or the application of electro- 
lysis to t)ie arts. 

Electro - chronograph ( e-lck ' trd-kron ** o- 
graf), n. An instrument used in astronomi- 
cal observatories for noting the precise in- 
stant or duration of transits and similar 
phenomena. Called al.so Schvltze^s Chrono- 
ffraph. See Chronookaph. 
nectro - chronographlc (d -lek'trd-kro-nd- 
graf"ik), a. Pertaining to an electro-chrono- 
graph, or indicated aiid recorded by means 
of it. 

Electrode (e-lek'trdd). n. [Gr. elektron, am- 
ber (for electricity), and hvdos, a way.] A 
term introduced by Faraday to denote the 
surface at which the electricity either enters 
or leaves a body under electrolytic decom- 
position, in onlcr to avoid the ambiguity 
and tlie implied theory connected with the 
use of the ohicr terms pnlti, positive pole, 
negative pole. The point or surface at 
w'hich the ch'ctvicity cntoi-s, or the point 
immediately tom.hing the positive po7c, is 
termed the anode, and the point at which 
tlie electricity departs, or the point next to 
the negative pole, is called the cathode. 

Electro - dynamic. Electro - djmamlcal 

(6 - lek' tro - di - nain "ik, e-lek'trd-<li-nam^'ik- 
al), a. Peilaining to electro-dynamics. 

Ampere brought into view .i class of forces for 
which the term ‘clectrn-nmgnctic* w.is too limited, 
nrul which lie designated by the proper term electro^ 
dynamic. H'kcneU. 

The general problem of eUctrO'dynamual action 
w.ls fully sol veil. ti'hervclL 

Electro-djmamiCS (e lek^tro-di-uam-iks), n. 
The science which treats of iiiechaiiical 
actions exerted on one auotlier by electric 
currents. 

Electro-engraving (c-lck'trd-eu-grav-iiig), 
n. The proce.<is of engraving by means of 
voltaic electricity. 

Electro-genesis (G-lek'trd-Jcn''e sis), n. A 
term applied to the effect of electricity, 
when tetanus is induced in a limb by the 
transmission of electricity along the nerves 
or spinal marrow. 

Electro-genic (e-lck'tro-JciT'ik), <t. Of or per- 
taining to electro-genesis; cau.sed or induced 
by electro-genesis; as, an electro-genic con- 
dition. 

Electro-gild (c-lck'tr6-gild), v. t. To gild by 
means of the electric current, 
fflectro-^t (e-lek'tro-gllt), a. Gilded by 
ineatiB of the electric current. 
Electrograpb(e-lekTio-graO. n. [.See Elkc- . 

TKOoilAPHy. ] A curve automatically traced [ 
and forming a coiiiinuou.^ record of the in- 
dications of an electrometer. 

Electrograpby (§-lek-trog'ra-fl), n. [Or. 
elektron, amber, and grapho, to write.] The 
process of copying an exquisitely fine en- 
graving from a copper or steel plate to an 
electro-copper deposit. 

Electro-litnotrlty (c-lck'trd-lith-oV'ri-ti ). 
n. (Gr. elektron, amlier, lithos, a stone, and 
L. te.ro, tritum, to rub, to wear away. ] The 
disintegration of calculi in the bladder by 
the mechanical force of the electrical dis- 
charge. 

ElectrolOgy(e-lek-tror6-JI).n. [Or. elektron, 
and logos, discoui*8e. ] A name given to that 
department of physical scdciice which treats 
of the phenomena and properties of elec- 
tricity. 

Eleetrolysable (e-1ck'troMz-a-hl), a. Sus- 
ceptible of decomposition by an electric 
current. 

Electrolsrsation (e-lek^trol-iz-a^'shon), n. 
The act of electrolysing. 

Electrolyse (e-lek'trol-Iz), V. t fOr. elektron. 


ami lyo, to dissolve.] To ileconiposo by the 
direct action of electricity or galvanism. 
Electrolysis (e-lck-troFl-sis), The resolu- 
tion of compound bodies into their elements, 
or, in some cases, into groups of elements, 
under the action of a current of electricity. 
Electrolyte (C-lok'trol-It), n. [Or. elektron, 
and lyo. to dissolve.] A comimund wliich 
is decomposable, or is subjected to decom- 
position. by an electric ciin*ent. 
Kectrolrac, Electrolytical (e-lck'trol-it"- 
ik. o-lek^trol-it"ik-al), a. Pertaining to elec- 
trolysis, or to the resolution of bodies into 
their elemeuts by the action of the electric 
cuiTeiit. 

This gcncr.al view of the eiectroiyticai process 
requireutu bo pursued further. irhetvtU. 

Electro-maffnet (e-lok'trd-mag-nct), n. A 
bar of soft iron rendered temporarily mag- 
netic by a current of electricity having t>een 
caused to pass tlirough a wire coilcii round 
It. 

Electro-xnagnetlc (a-lek'tr6-mag-net''ik). a. 
Designating w'hat ])ertains to inagneti.sni, ns 
occasioned by electricity; as, ^'ctro-mag- 
netic phenomena. 

Electro - ma^etism ( e - lek Hrd - mag - net - 
izm), 71. A name sometimes applied to that 
part of the science of electricity and mag- 
netism which treats of the production and 
properties of temporary inagiietlsiii by the 
passage of a current of electricity round a 
bar of soft Iron. See Magnetism. 
Electro-metallur|gjr(e-lek'tr6-met-al-6r-Ji), 
71. The art of depositing metals, as gold, silver, 
copper, &.C., from solutions of their salts 
upon metallic or other conducting surfaces 
by the agency of electric currents. Its most 
impui-tant appUcations are electrotype and 
electro-plating. 

Electrometer (e -lek- trom^et -^rV 71. [Gr. 
elektron, amber (electricity), ami metron, 
a measure.] An instrunient for measuring 
ditfcreiiccs of electric XH>tential between 
two conductors through effects of elec- 
trostatic force, and distinguished from the 
galvanometer, which, of wTiatcvcr species, 
measures differences of electric potential 
through electro-inagiietic effects of electric 
ciiiTents produced by them. (See POTKN- 
TiAii.) The most important instrument of 
this class is Sir W. Thomson's quadrant 
electroimter. Sir W. Thomson has also in- 
vented aportable electrometer and an absolute 
electrometer. The latter consists esstniUilly 
of two parallel circular idates attracting one 
another, one of them, the upper, suspended 
from one arm of a balance, the other being 
movable to a greater or less distance from 
* the first by means of a micrometer screw. 
The upper disc is always brought to a fixed 
position (which can bo very accurately 
determined) by means of the attraction of 
the lower, the amount of attraction being 
regulated by the 4listaiicc between the two 
plates. It is thus seen that the cloetric 
force is actually weighed, and formulas are 
given hy means of which the difference of 
potentials is dediicible in absolute measure, 
the areas of the plates and the distance 
betw'cen them being known. Professor Dewar 
has introduced a very delicate electrometer 
based on the alteration of the force of capil- 
larity by electric action. 

Electrometric, Electrometrical (e-lek'- 
trd-met"rilc, fi-lek'trd-inet"ri-kRl), a. Per- 
taining to an electrometer, or the iiieusure- 
mciit of electricity; as, an electrometrical 
experiment. 

Electro-motion (^-lek'trC-md-shon), n. Tlie 
motion of electricity or galvanism, or the 
passing of it from one metal to another in 
a voltaic circuit; mechanical motion pro- 
duced by means of electricity. 
Electro-motive (d-lekHrO-mo-tlv), a. Pro- 
ducing electro-motion; producing mechani- 
cal effects by means of electricity; as, elec- 
iro-moiive ooyror.— Eleetro-motive force, the 
power which maintains electric currents. 
The strength of a current is directly pro- 
portional to the electro-motive force and 
inversely proportional to Uie resistance. 
Electromotor (6-lck'trd-m6-t6r), 7k [Fr. 
eiectromoteur.^ 1. Any arrangement which 
gives rise to an electric current, such as a 
single cell, a galvanic battery, or a thermo- 
electric pile. - 2. An engine In which elec- 
tricity is employed to produce meehanlcal 
effect. 

Electro-negative (e-lek^trO-neg^'a-tiv), a. 
Rebelled by liodJos negatively electrlfled, 
and attracted by those positively electrlfled; 
having a tendency to pass to the positive 
pole in electrolysis. 



Klcctrophurus. 


Electro-nMatlve (e-lek'trd-neg-a-tiv), n. A 
body which, in the process of electrolysis, 
appears at the positive pole of the voltaic 
battery 

Electropllone(^4ek'tro-fdn),7i. [Or. elektron, 
amber (electricity), andp/id/ii!, sound.] An in- 
strument for proauciiig sounds, resembling 
trnmpct-toiies, by electric currents of high 
tension. It has been recommended for use 
as a telegraphic relay capable of giving two 
or four signs with a single wire, having this 
advantage over other relays, that perfection 
of contact is not necessary to its working. 
It has been used also to indicate the electric 
equilibrium of muscle and nervous tissue by 
the variation of its tones, and by a system of 
levers attached to the wrist to show the 
rhythm and charaeter of the pulse, and it may 
be fitted to the telephone and tlius bo made 
to repeat a sound gently made in one place 
in trumpet-tones in another hundreds of 
yards distant. Chambers's Encye. 
mectrophoruB (c-lek-trofo-rus), n. [Gr 
elektron, amber (electricity), and phero, to 
bear. ] An instrument for obtaining electri 
city by means of induction. It consists of a 
disc of resin, or some other mAterial easily 
excited by frietioii, 
and a polished metal 
disc with an insu- 
lating handle. The 
resin disc is electri- 
fied hy striking it or 
rubbing it with a 
eutskiii or flannel, 
and the metal plate 
is then laid upon it. 
Ill these circum- 
stances the upper 
plate docs ndt re- 
ceive a direct charge 
from the hiwer, but, if touched with the 
finger, receives uii opposite charge by in- 
duction. On lifting it away by its insulat- 
ing handle it is found to he charged, and 
will give a spark. It may then be replaccMl 
on the lower plate, and the process repeatc«l 
an indefinite number of times without any 
fresh excitation if the weather is favourable. 
Electro - photometer ( 6 - lek ' tro - fo - 1« mi 
et-cr), n. [Gr. elektron, amber, pZ/w. 
fhotos, light, and metron, measure.] An 
instrument for comparing the intensities of 
various lights by reference to the intensity 
of the light produced by an electric spark. 
.See rHOTO.METKR. 

Electro-phy8lologlcal(c-lck'tr0-fl'zi-0-loj"- 
ik-al), a. Relating to electric results pro- 
duced through physiological ageucies, or by 
change of action in a living organism. 
Electro-physloloi^ (e-lok'trd-fl-zi-oro-Ji), 
71. I'liat branch of science which treats of 
electric phenomena produced through physi - 
ologieal agoncios. 

Electro-plate (e-lek'tro-plat), v.t To plate 
or give a coating of silver or other metal by 
means of electric currents. 

Electro-plate (S-lek'tro-plat), 77. Articles 
coated with silver or other metal by the 
process of electro-plating. 

Qectro-plater (e-lck'tro-p1at-dr), 7i. One 
who practises electro-plating. 
Electro-polar (€-lek'ti‘d-pol-(u;), a. A term 
applied to conductors, one end or surface of 
which is positive and the other negative. 
Electro-poaltlve (6-lekHrd-poz''it-iv), a. 
Attracted by bodies negatively electrified or 
by the negative pole of the galvanic arrange- 
ment. 

Electro-posltlye (S-lek'trd-poz''it-iv), ti. A 
body which in electrolysis appears at the 
negative pole of the voltaic hattcr>. Potas- 
sium is the most electro-positive of ail known 
bodies. 

Electro-puncture (c-ick'tro-puiigk-tor), ti. 

Name as Electro-puneturing. 

Electro-puncturing, Electro-punotura* 
tion (c -Tck'trd - pungk'^ tar -ing, d - lek' trO - 
purigk'tur-a''slion), ti. In surg, the opera- 
tion of inserting two or more needles In a 
part affected and then touching them with 
the wires from the poles of a galvanic 
battery. 

EleCtrOBOOpe (e-lek^trO-skOp), 71. [Gr. 
elektron, amber (electricity), and skope6, to 
view.] An Instrument for observing or de- 
tecting the.oxistence of free electricity, and, 
in general, for determining its kiiicf. All 
electroscopes depend for their action on the 
elementary law of electric forces, that bodies 
similarly charged repel each other, bodies 
dissimiliu'ly cluuwed attract. The simplest 
electroscope coninsts of a pair of short pieces 
of straw suspended by silk threads, whoti 


F&te, fhr, fat, fall; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not. mCve; tObe, tub, bpJl; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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not in use the pieces of straw hang down, 
touching each other. On presenting an elec- 
trified body to them they become excited 
and stand apart, thus giving a test for elec- 
tricity. This electroscope naa been super- 
sedecl by the gold-leaf electroscope of Bennet 
introduced in 1789. This consists of two 
pieces of gold-leaf, about i inch broad, flxed 
to a brass rod and hung inside a glass globe, 
which has been thoroughly dried in order 
that the insula- 
tion of the leaves 
may bo as per- 
fect as possible. 

The globe is 
closed with a 
wooden stopper, 
through the cen- 
tre of wliich 
passes a glass 
tube containing 
the brass rod. 

The upper end 
of the rod is fur- 
nished with a 
knob. If an elec- 
trified body iie 
brought near 
the top of the 
iiistrutnent iii- 
4 liiction takes place; the top becomes elec- 
trified oppositely to the body presented, and 
the gold leaves similarly. To find if the 
latter are positively or negatively charged 
wc rub a glass roef and bring it near the 
knob; if positively charged, the loaves will 
diverge still more under the Induction of 
the glass; if negatively, they will collapse by 
the negative being attracted to the positive 
of the glass rod. 

Electroacopic (fs-lok'tro-skop'lk), a. Of or 
belonging to the elcctro.scope; performed by 
iiieaiis of the electroscope. 

Several sim^ilc electroicopic methods ha^ .already 



Cold-leaf Hlcctroscope. 


been Indicated 


Turner. 


Electro-silver (S-lek^tro-sll-v^r). v.f. To 
deposit a coating of silver on, as copper or 
other metal, by means of voltaic electricity; 
to electro-plate. 

Electro-statics (^-lek^trC-stat-iks), n. fOr. 
rlektron, amber (electricity), and hB statike 
{epistBini), the science which treats of bodies 
at rest.] Tlitf science which treats of the 
pheiioineria occasioned by electricity at rest, 
and of the production and discharge of sta- 
tionary charges of electricity. 

Electro - telmaphic ( e - lok ' tro - te - - 
graFik), a. ^rtaining to the electric tele- 
graph. See Tkleorapu. 

^ectro - thermancy (6-lok'tr6-th6r"- 
man-Si), n. [Or. elektron^ amber (elec- 
tricity), and therme, heat.l That branch 
of electrical science which investigates the 
effects produced by the electric cuiTcnt 
upon the temperature of a conductor, or 
part of a circuit composed of two different 
metals. 

Electro-tint (e-lck'trd-tlnt), n. An art by 
which drawings are traced by the action of 
electricity on a copper plate. The surface 
of the plate is sunk, and the drawings are 

E roducod in a lino tint in relief for use in 
lie common printing press. 
Electro-toniC(e-lck'trd'ton-ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to electrical tension: s^d of the pe- 
culiar latent state of an induced conductor 
«luring the continued action of the electric 
current upon it 

Electrotype (e-lek'trO-tlpX n. [Qr. ilektron, 
amber (electricity), and typos, figure, image, 
form.] 1 . The act of producing copies of 
medals, wood-cuts, types, 4 S:c., by means of 
the electric deposition of copper upon a 
mould taken from the original.— 2. A copy 
thus produced. 

£lectrot 3 rpe(edek'tr 6 -tfp), v.t pret A pp. 
electrotyped; ppr. eleetrotyning. To stereo- 
type or take copies of by eiectrotypo. 
SleotrotypiC ( 6 -lek'trd-tip"lk), a. Tertaln- 
ing to, or effected by means of, electrotype. 
Slectrotypist (d-lek'trd-tlp-ist), n. One 
who practises eleotrotypy. 

£lectrot]rpy (S-lek'trd-tip-l), n. llie process 
of elootrotvpe. 

Electro-vital ( 6 -lek'trd-vI-tal), a. Derived 
from or dependent upon vital processes: said 
of two electric currents, supposed by some 
physiologists to move in the nerves of ani- 
mus, the one external and cutaneous, mov- 
ing from the extremities to the cerebro- 
spinal axis; the other internal, going from 
the cerebro-spinal axis to the internal or- 
gans situated beneath the skin, 
fiectrum (fi-lek'tnim}, n. [L, amber.] 


1. Amber.— 2. In mineral an argentiferous 
gold ore or native alloy, of a pale brass yel- 
low colour.— 3. An alloy of gold used by the 
ancients, consisting of a mixture of gold 
with a fifth part of silver. Sir T. Browne. 
Electuaiy (d-lek'tu-a-ri), n. [L.L. eleetu- 
ariutn; L, ecligrna, a medicine tliat melts 
in the mouth, an electuary; Or. ekleigma— 
ek, out or up, and leichO, to lick.] In phar. 
a medicine composed of powders or other 
ingredients, incorporated with some con- 
serve, honey, or syrup. 

EleemosynaxUy (cl-e-mosM-na-ri-li), adv. 
In an eleemosynary maimer; by way of 
charity; charitably. 

£leeinOB3maiT (cl-e-mosM-na-ri), a. [Or. 
eleimosytiS, ainis, from eleeo, to pity, eleos, 
compassion. See Alms.] 1. Given m char- 
ity or alms; appropriated tocharity; founded 
by charity; as, eleemosj/nary rente or taxes; 
an eleemosynary college or hospital. — 2. Re- 
lating to charitaide donations; intended for 
the distribution of alms, or for the use and 
management of donations, whether for the 
subsistence of the poor or for the support 
and promution of learning. 

The eleemosynary sort (of corporations) are such 
as are constituted for the perpetual distribution of 
the free alms, or bounty, oi the founder of them to 
such persons as he has directed. B/ackslone. 

3. Supported by charity; as, the eleemosyn- 
ary pour. 

Eleemossmary (el-S-mos'i-na-ri), n. One 
who subsists on charity; one who lives by 
receiving alms. ‘Living as an eleemosyn- 
ary. * South. 

Elegance (cl'c-gans), n. [¥t. iUganee; L. 
eiegantia, from elegans, fox eligens, from 
eligo—e, ex, out, and lego, to pick, to choose.] 
1. The state or nuality of being elegant; 
beauty resulting from perfect propriety, or 
from the absence of anything calculated to 
produce a disagreeable sensation; refine- 
ment: said of manners, language, style, 
form, architecture, and the like; as, elegance 
of dress. * rarity and elegance of style.' 
Addison. — 2. That which pleases by its 
nicety, 83 rmmeti*y, purity, or beauty. 
Elegancy (ore-gan-si), n. Elegance (which 
see). 

The be.^utiful wildness of nature, without the nicer 
elegancies of art. Spectator. 

Elegant (cl'e-gaut), a. [Fr. 4Ugant, from L, 
clegans. See Elegance.] l. Polished; po- 
lite; refined; graceful; pleasing to good 
taste; as, elegant manners. ‘Polite with 
candour, elegant with ease.' Pope.— 2. Po- 
lished ; graceful ; rich In expressions ; cor- 
rect in arrangemeut; as, an elegant style 
or composition. * 

Whoever wishes to attain an English st>'lc, familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not osteur.'ttious. 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison. yohnxon. 

3. Giving expression to thought with pro- 
priety and grace; as, an elegant speaker.— 

4. Pleasing to the eye by grace of form or 
delicacy of colour; characterized by exqui- 
siteness of design or fine taste; free from 
coarseness, blemish, or other defect; as, an 
elegant figure; an elegant vase; an elegant 
structure. — 5. Pleasing to the mind as ex- 
hibiting fine perception of what is reciuircd; 
calculated to effect its purpose with exceed- 
ing accuracy, delicacy, and neatness; ex- 
quisitely ingenious or appropriate; as, an 
elegant modification of a philosophical in- 
stniment; an elegant algebraical formula 
or mathematical demonstration; an elegant 
chess problem.— 6. Nice; sensible to beauty 
or propriety: discriminating beauty from 
deformity or imperfection; as, an elegant 
taste. 

Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste. 

And elegant, of sapience no small part. Milton. 

7. Excellent f In this sense colloq. ]— 
Elegant^ Graceful Elegant implies that 
that to which it is applied has neen sub- 
jected to training and cultivation or is the 
result of acquired skill or art; graceful 
more often implies a natural gift A rustic 
uneducated girl may be graceful, but she 
coubl not be called elegant We say elegant 
manners, elegant composition, elegant fur- 
niture; but a graceful tree, a graceful fawn, 
graceful oratory. — S ym. Beautiful, polished, 
graceful, refined, handsome. 
a6ga&tifB(el-d-gan'shi-fi),n.pt [L] Things 
elegant, pretty, or ornamental. 

(el^-gant-li), adv. In a manner 
to please; with elegance; with beauty; with 
pleasing propriety: as, a composition ele- 
gantly vrntt&n; a house elegantly built; a 
lady elegantly dressed. 


Elegiac (el-e^Ji-ak or el-B-JEak), a. [L.L. ele- 
yiucus. Hee ELEGY. ] 1. Belonging to elegy; 
plaintive; expressing sorrow or lamentation; 
as, elegiac strains. * Let elemae lay the love 
refute.* Gay.— 2 . Used in elegies. •Elegiac 
verse.* Hwland. 

Elegiac (el-d'Jl-ak or el-fi-JFak), n. A style 
of verse commonly used by the ancient 
Greek and Latin poets in writing elegies, and 
composed of couplets consisting of alternate 
hexameter and pentameter lines. In very 
early ages the term was applied by the 
Greeks to any kind of verse written in dis- 
tichs. 

Elegiacal (el- 6 -jrak-al), a. Same as Elegiac. 
£legiambic(el-e'jl-am''bik), a. \Qir. elegeicn, 
the metre of the elegy, consisting of a hex- 
ameter and a pentameter, and ia^nbos, an 
iambic verse.] A term applied to a sort of 
verse used by Horace. 

Elegiast (el-e'ji-ast), n. An elegist. 

The these elegiasts is, that they are 

in despair fur (griefs that |pve the sensible part of 
mankind very little pain. Goldsmith. 

Elegiographer (el- 6 'Ji-og"ra-f 6 r), n. [Gr. 
elegeion, the metre of the elegy, and grapho, 
to write. ] A writer of elegies. ‘ Elegiographer, 
ono who writes mournful songs.’ Cockeram. 
[Rare.] 

legist (er 6 -Jist), n. A writer of elegies. 
Eleglt (e-16^jit), n. [L. , the third pers. sing, 
perf. ind. of eligo, elegi, to choose. ] 
1 . In law, a judicial writ of execution, 
issuing from the court where the record or 
other proceeding upon which it is grounded 
is, and addressed to the sheriff, who. by 
virtue of it, gives to the Judgment-creditor 
the debtor's lands, his customary and copy- 
hold lands, subject to the rights of the lord 
of the manor, also lands over which the 
debtor has any disposing power, which he 
may, without the assent of any other per- 
son, exercise for his own benefit, Ac. , to be 
occupied and enjoyed until the money due 
on the judgment is fully paid. Tlie act 
5 and 0 Viet, xcviii. alK>lish 6 d poundage on 
this writ. —2. The title to estate by elent. 
Elegy (el'c-Ji), n. [L. elegia; Gr. etegeia, 
from elegos, a lament, said to be derived 
from e! e! legein, to cry woe I woe !] 1. A 

mournful or plaintive poem, or a funeral 
song; a poem or a song expressive of sorrow 
and lamentation; a dirge.— 2. Any serions 
poem, where a tone of melancholy pervades 
the sentiments, whether grief is actually 
expressed or not; as, Gray's Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard. 

Elegy is the form of poetry natural to the reflective 
mind. If tnny treat of any su ' 


any but it must treat 

OI no sunjeer lor useif, but afw^s and exclusively 
with reference to the poet himself. Coleridge. 

3. In class, poetry, any poem written in ele- 
giac verse. 

fiement (ere-ment), n. [L. elementum, an 
element, a first principle; same root as 
aliment'} 1 . One of the simplest constitu- 
ent principles, or parts, of which anything 
consists, or u^n which its constitution is 
based; a fundamental or ultimate part or 
principle, by the combination or aggregation 
of which anything is composed; an ingre< 
dieiit; as, the elements of earth, water, of 
animal and vegetable bodies, of a complex 
mental operation, of sound, Ac.; quartz, 
mica, and felspar are the elements of gran- 
ite; cells are the elements of living bodieB. 

The Stoic definition of an element is, * that out of 
which, as their first principle, things generated arc 
made, and into which, as their last remains, they are 
resolved.' Eleming. 

Certain minute constituents which, for the present, 
are the ultimate structural elements of the body. 

Huxley. 

There are three fundamental notions existing in 
the human mind, as the primary elements of thought; 
ist, that of finite self; adly, that of finite nature: 3 dly, 
that of the absolute, the .unconditioned, the infinite. 

y. D. Morell. 

2. In chem. ono of the sixty-four simple sub- 
stances which hitherto have resisted 1 * 680 - 
Itttioii by chemical analysis; one of the ulti- 
mate, indecomposable constituents of any 
kind of matter.— 3. pi. The first or simplest 
rules or principles of an art or science; 
nidlments; as, the elements of geometry, 
grammar. Ac. 

Thus, If a university is charged with cultivating 
only the mere elements of mathematics, and in reply 
a list of the books studied there is produced, .should 
even any one of these IBooks be not elementary, the 
I is in fairness refuted. 


charge 1 


lEHately. 


4. In the scholasifc philosophy, one of the 
four constituents of the material world- 
fire, air, earth, water, which were supposed 
to be ultimate Indecomposable principles. 
This sense survives in popular usage: whence 


ch, eAain; Oh, So. loek; g, go; J,Joh; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, fAin; w, trig, wh, tsAig; zh, azure.- See Key. 
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we say that water is the element of fl&hos, 
the air of birds, Hence— 5. The state or 

sphere natural to anything or suited to its 
existence; as, faction is the element of a 
demagogue. 

Our torinetits also may. in length of time, 
necoiiie our etemtnts. Mitton, 

6. t The air; the atmosphere; the sky. 

1 took it for A faery vision 

Of semie gay creature of the elemeni. Miltofh 

7. A datum or value necessary to bo taken 
into consideration in making a calculation 
or coming to a conclusion; as. health, char- 
acter. anri qualiflcations are elements neces- 
sary to be considered in Judging of a person's 
lltness for a situation; character of strata, 
length of tunnelling, depths of cuttings. <kc., 
in making an estimate for a railway con- 
tract. —8. pi. The bread and wine used in 
the eucharist. 

A/ateria or matter without fomi-'Ai/ZrC^was 

an eletneut ready to receive form. This seems to be 
the use of the word as retained In the communion 
service. Bread and wine .^re ttemtfits ready to re* 
ceive the form of the body and blooci of Christ. 

* I jke the eltpnents of the iiiateri.il world, the bases 
of the sacred natures into which they were trans- 
formed.* 

— Elements of an orbits in astron. the quan- 
tities whose detcmi illation deflnes the path 
of a planet or other celestial body, amf en- 
ables us to compute the place of such body 
at any past or future epoch. 

Element (ere-mont), r.f. l.t To compound 
of elements or first principles. 'Elemented 
iKidies.* Boyle. - 2 . To constitute; to bean 
element in; to make as a first principle. 

* Those things which elemented it.' Donne. 
Elemental (el e-ment'al), a. l. Pertaining 

to or produced by elements or primary in- 
gredients, or to the supposed four elements 
of the material world. 'Elemental strife.’ 
Pojm. ‘Winds, rain, and storms, and ele- 
me/itaf war.' Dryden. — 2. Arising from first 
principles ; natural. ‘ Elemental repug- 
nancy.' SirT. Browne. -^ 2 . Relating to ele- 
ments or first principles; simple; elementary. 

* Elemental knowledge.' Burke. [Rare or 
obsolete.] 

Elementallty (ePe-ment-ari-ti), n. i. State 
of being elemental or elementary.— 2. Com- 
bination of principles or ingredients. [In 
both uses rare or obsolete. ] 

Elementally (el-e-menPal-li), adv. In an 
elemental manner; according to elements; 
literally; as the words, ‘Take, eat; tills is 
my body,' elementally understood. 


constitute the great mass of the earth's crust 
are coinpai'atrvely few, viz. aluminium. 


calcium, carbon, chlorine, h 


in. mag- 


nesium, oxygen, potassium, silicon, sodium, 
sulphur. Many of the recently-discovered 
elements, as tellurium, ruthenium, thallium, 
ctiesium, rubidium, indium, occur in 
very minute quantities, the discovery of the 
four lost nieutloiied being due to spectrum 
analysis. 

Elementatlon (ePS-ment-a^'shon), n. In- 
struction in elements or first principles. 
Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Elemi (ePe-mi), Tlie resinous exudation 
from various trees. Eastern or Manilla 
elemi is obtained from Csmariumcom^iMvne, 
American or Rrazilian from Idea fdeariba, 
and Mexican from Elaphrium elemifertim. 
It is a stimulant resin obtained from inci- 
sions in the bark, and is used in plasters 
and ointments and the manufacture of var- 
nish. 

Elemine. Elemin (ePe-min), n. (CioH,o.) 


my body,' elementally under 
Elementart (ePS-ment-arX a 
Skelton. 


Elementary. 


Elencmze t (e-lengklz), v.i. To dispute. 

Hear him prnblematize.— Bless us, what's that?— 
Or syllogize, eUnchise, B. ^onsott. 

Elenchtic.t Elenchticalt (c-lcngk'tik, o- 
leiigk'tik-al). a. Serving to contradict or 
refute. Wilkim. 

Qenchua (^-leugk'us). n. Same as Elench. 
Elenctie (6-letigk'tik), a. Same as EUmh- 

tiC. 

Elexige.t Elynw.t a. [Comp. A. Sax. elUnd, 
wretched; (5. elend, misery.] Strange; dull; 
cheerless; solitary. ‘Poverto . . . althoiigh 
it seme elenge.* Chaucer. 
jQengeneaaept n. care; trouble. Chaucer. 


Elementartty. ElementaxineaBCePc-ment- .Ele^arl8(el-e-ok'a-ris), n. [Gr.A.?ZM, heleoe, 
a ri-ti, el-e-inent'a-ri-fies), n. The state of marshy ground, and charis, delight, ehairo, 
lieJng elementary; the simplicity of nature; to delight in.] A genus of erect tufted 


lieJng elementary; the simplicity of nature; 
uncompounded state. 

Elementary (el-e nicnPa-ri). a. l. I*rimary; 
simple: uiicoiiipou tided; unconibined; hav- 
ing only one principle or constituent part; 
as. an elementary substance. —2. Initial; 
rudiiiietital ; containing, teaching, or dis- 
cussing first principles, rules, or rudiments: 
as. an elementary treatise or disquisition ; 
ele^nentary education ; elementary schools. 
3. Treating of elements: collecting, digest- 
ing, or explaining principles; as. an element^ 
ary writer. -Elementary analysis, in chem, 
the estimation of the amounts of the ele- 
ments which together form a compound 
body . — Elementary eubetanees, substances 
which have hitherto resisted analysis by 
any known chemical means. Chemists 
enumerate sixty-five simple or element* 
ary substances. The elements are usually 
divided into two groups, viz. non-metal^ 
Uc bodies and the metals. ITio non-me- 
talllc bodies, generally known as metal- , 
Idds, are oxygen, liydrogen, nitrqgen. car- 
bon, chlorme, bromine, iodine, fluorine, 
sulphur, selenium, phosphorus, boron, and 
Silicon. Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth 
are also sometimes cla.ssed among the non- 
metals. (See MKTALLOin.) Berzelius classi- 
fied these into metalloids, halogens, and 
gazolytes. The metalloids comprised sul* 
nhur, phosphorus, carbon, boron, resem- 
bling the metaMnsome re8pcct8.but differ- 
ing widely in others; the halogens, chlorim, 
Iodine, bromine, fluorine, characterized by 
entering into peculiar and distinct saline 
combinations ; and the gazolyUs, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, then known only in 
the gaseous form, having never been solidi- 
fied or liquefied. In this siib-classffication 
two non-motallic bodies- silenium and sili- 
con-do not appear. All the remaining 
fifty- two bodies are generally regarded as 
metals. (See Mbtau) The elemenU which 


to delight in.] A genus of erect tufted 
herbs, nat. order Cypcraccs. containing 
about fifty species scattered over the world, 
of which six are found in Britain. The 
stems arc slender and sheathed at the base; 
the spikelets are solitary and terminal, and 
surrounded by many imbricate bracts. The 
8I>eciesgrow in ditches, rivulets, and marshy 
ground, and at the edges of pools and lakes. 

Eleot (€-le'ot). n. A kind of apple. Alorti- 
mer. 

Elephant (eTd-fant). n. [L elephas, elephan- 
tis; Gr. elephas, elejmanfos, an elephant; pro- 
bably from Heb. eleph, an ox. Comp, bos Lu- 
cas, Lucan ian ox. tne old Latin name of the 


bably from 
cas, Lucan 
elephant] 


.an ox. Comp. 60s Lu- 


eiepiiaui. j i. The popular name of a genus 
constituthig a sub-family of five-toed pro- 




ears, and large tusks. The tusks occur in 
both sexes, curving upward from the extre- 
mity of the upper jaw. Elephants are among 
the largest quadrupeds at present existing. 
The nose is prolonged into a cylindrical 
trunk or proboscis, at the extremity of which 





Elemine, Elemin (ere-min), n. (CioH,o.) 
The transparent and colourless oil distilled 
from elemi resin, of the same composition 
with cumpheiie. 

Elench (e-lengkO, n. [L. elenchus; Gr. elen- 
chos, from elencho, to argue, to refute. ] 1. In 
logic, (a) a syllogism by which an opponent 
is made to contradict himself, (b) A vicious 
or fallacious argument, which is apt to de- 
ceive under the appearance of truth; a 
sophism. [Rare.] 

The first delusion Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole tentation niii^ht be the same eiench continued, 
as when he said. Ye shall nut die; tliat was. in his 
equivocation, you shall not Incur present deatli. 

Sir T. JirmuHe. 

2. In antiq. a kind of ear-ring sot with 
pearls. 

Elenchlc, Elenchical (e-1eng^ik. c-lengk'ik- 
al), a. rertnining to an elench. 
Elenchically t (e-lengklk-al-li), adv. By 
means of an elench. 

Elenchize t (e-lengkiz). v.L To dispute. 


Head of African Elephant {Elephas a/ricanus). 

the nostrils open. The trunk is extremely 
flexible and highly sensitive, and terminate 
in a flnger-liko prehensile lobe. The tusks 
are of great value from the ivory of which 
they consist, furuJsliing an important article 
of commerce In Africa especially, and caus- 
ing the destruction of great numbers of 
these animals. Ten species of fossil ele- 
phants have been described, of which the 
best known are the mastodon and the mam- 
moth.— 2. Ivory; the tusk of the elephant. 
Dryden. 

Elephant-apple (erc fant-ap-pl),. n. An 
East Indian tree, the Feronia elepkahtum, 
producing a fruit not unlike an orange, and 
belonging to the same nat. order, Auranti- 
acom. 

Elephant-beetle (erc-fant-bd-tl). n. The 
goiiath-beetlo (which see). 

Elephanter (ors faiit-6r). n. A heavy perio- 
dical rain at Bombay. 

Qephant-flah (el'd-fant-flsh). ?». The Cal- 
lorhynchus antarctica, a fish belonging to 
the ortlor Klasinobranchli. and so named 
from the prob4>scls-like process on its nose. 
Though inferior in quality of flesh to many 
other fish, it is yet palatable food. 
Elephimtlac (el-e-faii'tl-ak), a. Affected 
with elephantiasis. 

QephantlaslB (ere-fant-ra-sis). n. [L. and 
Gr. , from elephas, elephant. 1 In med, a term 
applied to several varieties of skin disease 
in which the limbs, from their enlargement 
and the changed condition of the skin, have 
a slight resemblance to those of the ele- 
phant. 

Eiephantidaa (el-a-fant'l-de). n. pi A family 
of animals included among the Pachyder- 
inata of Cuvier, but now raised by some 
into a distinct order of mammals, that of 
the Proboscldea. The family consists of 
large clumsy animals, with a thick hard skin 
covered by scanty rigid hair. The nose is 
prolonged into a proboscis, and the nasal 
bones enlarged to support the muscles of 
the trunk. JTie Incisor teeth are eniaiged 
into tusks, and the grinders are transversely 
representing the upper 


Head of Indian Elephant {Elephas indlcus), ' 

boscidian mammals^ comprehencMng two 
species, viz. Elephas (Elasmodon) indieus 
and Elephas (Loxodofi) afrieanus, the for- 
mer inhabiting India, ana charaeteriaed by 
a concave high forehead, small ears, and 
comparatively small tasks, the latter Africa, 
having a convex forehead, great flapping 


m\ 

inoinenum. 

« - fantin), a. ^ 

to the elephant; resembling an elephant: 
Hence, huge; immense; as, he was of ele- 
phaniine proportions.- 2. In antiq. an ap- 
iMllatlon given to certolii books in which 
the Rom^s registered the transactions of 
the senate, magistrates, emperors, and 
g^erals: so called, perhaps, as being made 
of ivory.— E/epAanffne epoch, in geol the 

S eriod during which there was a prepon- 
erimce of large pochydermata. 
Qephant-leg (ePd-fant leg), n. The popu- 
lar name for elephantiasis? 

^phuteid. nephaatoldal (el-fi-fanr- 
oid, el-i-fant-oid'alx Having the form 
of an elephant. 

Htohantopu (el-fi-fantVpus), n. [Gr. 
cl^h^,slephanios, an elephant, and pous, 
a foot--from the peculiar form of the thick- 
ened stem. ] Elephant*s-foot, a genus of 
planto, nak order Compositie. The species 
2*^ jyedi with small white or purple 
A^?l natives of tropical 

AmmM, but Jf. fcafter has become a common 
weed throughout the tropica TOe natives on 


F&te, fllr. tot. f»Il; mfi, met, h«r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bnll; oil, pound; 


tt. Sc. nbune; Be. fey. 
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tlie Malabar coast use a decoction of the 
leaves and root in oases of dysuria. 
ElaphaAt-paper (ere-fant-pa-par), n. A 
writing, printing, and drawing paper, of the 
size of 28 inches by 23. 

El6plUUlt*B-6ar (el'e-fants-cr), n. The com- 
mon name for the species of Begonia, from 
the form of their leaves. 

ElephajitHi-foot (era-fants-fiit). n. l. The 
popular name of the plants or the genus 
Klephantopus. of which word it is a transla- 
tion. See Eleph ANTOPUS. - 2. TeaUidinaria 
elepkantipes, a plant of the nat. order Dios- 
coroaceflR. distingnislied by the form of its 
root-stock, which forms a nearly hemisphe- 
rical mass above the gi'ound, and is covered 
with a thick corky bark. It has a slender 
climbing stem. The root was used by the 
Hottentots for food, whence it receives the 
name of Hottentots* bread, 
Elephant’s-tuska (ere-fants-tusks), n. pi. 
A genus of gastoropodous molluscs belong- 
ing to the family Dentalidio or tooth-shells. 
They have their iiaroo from the shells very 
much resembling the tusks of elephants. 
They are perforated throughout, and the 
animal is attached near the small end of the 
shell. In some parts of Africa these shells 
are used as coins and strung together in 
chains, each chain containing a certain 
nuftiber. 

Elephas (eTo-fas), n. Tlie elephant, a genus 
of priiboscidian mammals. 8ce Elephant. 
Eleusine (el-u-sTne), n. A genua of grasses 
lieloiiging to the tribe Chloridesc, several of 
which are cultivated as grains. In the East 
an Indian species, E. coraeatia (known also 
as Natchnee, Eagla Ragce, Mand, and 
Murwa\ is cultivated as acorn, from which 
the Tibetans make a weak beer. E. stricta 
is also a productive grain, and the Abyssi- 
nian grain Tocusso is the product of another 
species, E. Toemso. The species are natives 
of the warmer parts of the globe. 
Eleusiniaxi (e-lu-si'ni-an). a. Relating to 
Eleusis in Greece; as. Eleusinian mysteries 
or festivals, the festivals and mysteries of 
Deinotor (Cer^, celebrated there. 
Eleutherla, Eleutherla-baxk (e-ld-thd'- 
ri-a, e-lu-thSTi-a-biirk), n. Cascarilla-bark, 
the product of Croton Eleutheria, so named 
because it is gathered chiefly in the island 
of Eleuthera, one of the Bahamas. See 
Casoarilla. 

Eleutheropetalous (e-lii'th^-rd-pet^al-us), 
a. [Gr. eleutheros, free, and petalon, a leaf.] 
Ill boi. having the leaves of the perianth- 
whorl not coherent but free. Sachs. 
EleutlieropliyllouB (o-lQ'thd-rO-tHTus), a. 
[Gr. eleutheros, free, and ]fhyllon, a leaf.1 
in bot. having only one penanth- whorl and 
the leaves free. Setehs. 

EleutBeroPOml (e'ld-th^r-o-pd'^mix n. pi. 
[Gr. eUutneros, free, and pbma, a lid. a 
cover.] A sub-order of chondroptorygian 
fishes, in which the gills ore free. The 
sturgeons and chim»ras belong to this 
order. 

EleutherOBepaloiiB (e-lu'thd-ro-sep'a-lus), 
a. iGr. eleutheros, free, and E. sepal] In bot. 
same as Eleutheropetalous. 

Elevate (er^-vat). v.t. pret. ^ pp. elevated; 
ppr. elevating. [L elevo, elevatum, to lift 
up— e, out, up. and levo, to raise, from levis, 
light in weight.] 1. To raise; in a literal 
and general sense, to raise from a low or 
deep place to a higher. 

In every endcAvour to tUva^ ourselves Above rea- 
son, we are seeking to tUvate ourselves above the 
atmosphere, with wings which cannot soar, but by 
beating the air. yames MarHneau. 

2. To exalt; to raise to a higher state or 
station; as, to elevate a man to an ofAce*. 


Honours that tended to eievaU a body of people 
Into a distinct species from the rest of the nation. 

Shenstone, 

8. To Improve, refine, or dignify; to raise 
from or above low conceptions; to raisB 
from a low or common state as by training 
or education; to exalt; as, to eUvate the 
character. 


Now rising fortune eisvates hit mind. Savagt* 

A grandeur, a simplicity, a breadth of manner, in 
Imaipnation at once eUvaied and restrained by the 
subject, reign through MUton*s Ode on the NaOvlty. 

4. To excite; to cheer; to animate: as, to 
elevate the spirits.— 6. To intoxicate slight^; 
to render somewhat tipsy. [Colloq.]-A. To 
raise from any tone to one more acute: to 
augment or swell; to make louder: said of 
sound; as. to elevate the voice.— 7.t To take 
from; to detract; to lessen by detractloa 


The Arabian physicians, . . . not befog able to 
deny it to be true of the holy Jesat, 


I, endoavour to 


eteva^and lessen the thing by saying it is not wholly 
beyond the force of nature that a virgin should con- 
ceive. yer. Tayior. 

Syn. To raise, exalt, erect, lift up, uplift, 
elate, cheer, excite, animate. 

Elevate t (el'4-vat), a. [h. elevatus. See 
the verb.] Elevated; raised aloft. 

On each side an imperial city stood, 

With tow*rs and temples proudly eltvaU 

On seven small hills. MUton. 

Elevated (eTo-vat-ed), a. 1. Raised; exalted; 
dignified; as, he occupies an elevated posi- 
tion.- 2. Elated; excited; stimulated, as by 
drink; slightly drunk; as, he got somewhat 
elevated. [Culloq.]— 3. Raised above the 
natural pitcli; somewhat loud; as, he spoke 
in an elevated tone. — 4. In her. expanded 
and upright: said of the wings of a bird. 
ElevatedneBB (cro-vat-ed-nes), n. The state 
of being elevated. 

1 had neither wife nor children, in whom mutually 
to reflect and see reflected the tievatedttess and 
generosity of my station. Godwin. 

Elevating (ere-vat-ing), a. Raising up; 
exalting; eXatiwii. — Elevating causes, in 
geol those causes which operate in bringing 
about volcanoes and earthquakes, and in 
gradually elevating portions of the eartli's 
crust. 

Elevation (el-^va'Bhon),n. [L. elevatio, from 
elevo, elemtum. See ELEVATE.] 1. The act 
of raising or conveying from a lower place 
or degree to a higher: said of material 
things, persons, the mind, charatiter or 
manners, the voice, literary stylo, and the 
like; as, the elevation of a man to a throne; 
elevation of mind, of thoughts, of ideas; 
elevation of voice.— 2. The state of being 
raised or elevated; exaltation: applied in 
the same way as sense 1. 

Angels, in their sever.at degrees of e/evaHon above 
us, may be eiiiluwcd with more comprehensive facul- 
ties. Locke. 

His style was an elegant perspicuity, rich of phrase, 
but seldoni any bolcT metaphors; and so far from 
tumid, that it rather wanted a little elevaiion. 

Sir H. tt'of/on. 

8. That which is raised or elevated; an ele- 
vated place; a rising ground; height. 

His (Milton's) poetry reminds us of the miracles of 
Alpine scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful as f.iiry- 
land, are embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic i 
eievations. Macaulay. 

4. In natron, altitude; the distance of a 
heavenly body above the horizon, or the arc 
of a vertical circle intercepted between 
it and the horizon.— 5. In gun. the angle 
which the axis of the hollow cylinder form- 
ing the interior of a cannon or mortar makes 
with the plane of the horizon. — 6. In dialling, 
the angle which the style makes with the* 
substyiar line.— 7. In trigonotnetrical surv. 
height; altitude; height above the surface of 
the earth; angular height, or angle of eleva- 
tion. The angle of elevation of any object is 
the angle formed bv two straight lines drawn 
from the observer s eye, the one to the top 
of the object and tlie other pai’allel to the 
horizon, both lines being in tlie same verti- 
cal plane. -8. In arch, a geometrical repre- 
sentation of a building in vertical section, 
as opposed to ground-plan.— Elevation of 
the host, in the li. Cath. Ch. that part of the 
mass in which the priest raises the host 
above his head for the people to adore.— 
Syn. Raising, lifting, exaltation, eminence, 
height, altitude, superiority. 

Elevator (eT4-vat-dr), n. 1. One who or that 
which raises, lifts, or exalts; specifically, 

(а) in anaf. a muscle which serves to raise 
a part of the body, as the lip or the eye. 

(б) An olevatory (which soeX (c) A mecha- 
nicai contrivance for raising goods from a 
lower story of a building to a higher, as a 
series of boxes or buckets attached to a belt 
travelling round two drums, one above and 
one below, for hoisting grain, meal, Ac., in 
a mill.— 2. A building containing one or 
more mechanical elevators, especially a 
grain-store. [United States.] 

Bovatoxy (erd-va-to-riX n. A surgical in- 
strument used in trepanning, for raising a 
depressed or fractured part of the skull. 
Elevatoxy (eT4«v&-to-TiX a. Tending to 
raise, or having power to elevate. 
faAT0(&-UlvXn. [Fr.] A pupil; one brought 
up or protected by anotlier. 

BlBTBn (fi-lev'nX a- [A. Sax. endlec^fan, end- 
Iftfaut endleqf, from dn, one, changed to en, 
with d inserted as a ^helping letter* (comp. 
thunder% and leofan, which means and is 
the same as ten. Cm (as in A. Sax. twe^Uig, 
twenty). L. deeim, Gr. deka; so that eleven 
oontafns the same elements as L. undeeim. 
Or. (A) endeka, Skr. ekddatan. The change 


from d to t Is exemplified in L. laeryma, 
dacryma, a tear. (See Tear.) The change 
from a guttural to/ is seen in laugh, enough 
(that is, Id/, inuf). A less probable origin 
of the word is from dn, one, and la/an, to 
leave, the meaning being one left, i.e. one 
left after ten, the number of the fingers, has 
been counted off. See TWELVE.] Ten and 
one added; as, eleven men. ' 

Eleven (e-lev'n), n. l. The sum of ten and 
one.— 2. A symbol repi'esentlng eleven units, 
as 11 or xi.— 3. In cricket, the number of 
players (eleven) selected fi'om the members 
of a club to play in a match. 

Eleventh (e-lev'nth), a. [A. Sax. endlyfta, 
endlefta; u. elfte.X 1. Next In order after 
the tenth; as, the eleventh chapter. --"2. Con- 
stituting one of eleven equal parts into 
which anything is divided; as, the eleventh 
part of fifty-five is five, 
eleventh (4-lev'nthX n. 1. In arith. the quo- 
tient of unity divided by eleven; one of 
eleven equal parts; as, five elevenths of 
fifty-five are twenty-five. - -2. In music, an 
interval consisting of ten; an octave and a 
fourth. 

(elf), n. pi. Elves (elvz). [A. Sax. celf, elf. 
Cog. L.G. elf, Dan. alf, Icel. alfr, O.H.O. 
alp, an elf. Probably of same orimn as L. 
amis, white, and the name Al 2 >s. See Alp.] 

1. A wanilering spirit; a fairy; a goblin; an 
imaginary being which our rude ancestors 
supposed to inhabit unfrequented places, 

' and in various ways to affect mankind. 

Kvery e^. and fairy sprite. 

Hop as light as bird froui brier. Shak. 

The elves also. 

Whose little eye.s glow 

IJke the sparks Of fire, befriend thee. Herrick. 

2. A mischievous or wicked person. 


Spite of all the criticising elves, 

*1 nose who would make us feel, must feel themselves. 

ChurchiU. 

3. A diminutive person; a dwarf; hence, a 
pet name for a child. - Syn. Fairy, sprite, 
goblin, hobgoblin, imp, urchin, dwarf. 

SLf (elOt v.t. To entangle, as the hair, in so 
intricate a manner that it cannot be disen- 
tangled. 

My face I'll grime with filth; 

Blanket my loins; elf all my hair in knots. Shak. 


Elf-aXTOW (elfa-rb), n. Tlie name popu- 
larly given in the British Islands to the flint 
aiTow-heacIs which were in use at an early 
period among the barbarous tribes of this 
country and of Europe generally, as they 
are still in use among the American Indians, 
the Eskimos, and the inhabitants of some 
of the Pacific Islands. Tliey were vulgarly 
supposed to be shot by fairies. 

IW-DOlt (elf'bolt), n. An elf-arrow. 
Elf-child (elf'child), n. A child supposed to 
have been substituted by elves for one which 
they have stolen. 

Elf-dart (clf 'dArtX Same as Elf-arrow. 
Elfe,t n. An elf. Chaucer. 

Elfe^uene,t n. Queen of the elves or 
fairies. Chaucer, 

Elf-lire (elffir), n. A common name for 
tVmis faiuus. Called also Jack o* Lantern, 
Kit o the Canstick (CandlestickX 
Ellin (eirin), a. Relating or pertaining to 
elves. *Spen8er'8e(^n dream.' Sir Scott. 

Kxcalibur rich 

With Jewels, e(/fn Urim, on the hilt. Tettnyson. 

Elfin (elfInX n. A little elf; a little urchin. 

For she (the schoolmistress) was just, and friend to 
virtutms lore. 

And pass'd much time in truly virtuous deed; 

And in those eHin^ cars would oft deplore 
The times. When truth by Popish rage did bleed. 

Sheusloue. 

Elflflh (elfish), a. Of or pertaining to elves; 
resembling an elf; suggestive of elves; mis- 
chievous or baleful, as if caused by elves. 


I watched the water-snakes. 

And when they reared, the e(/ish light 

Fell oflr in hoary flakes. CoUridft. 

Elfkln (elfkinx n. [Dim. of elf.] A little 
elf. 

Elf-land (elfTand), n. The region of the 
elves; fairy-land. 

The horns of Effdand faintly blowing. Tennyson. 

Elf-lOdk (elflok), n. A knot of hair twisted 
by elves: a knot twisted as if by elves. 
'And bidcos the el/Jotke in foul sluttish 
hairs.* Shak, 

Slf-Bhot (elf diot), n. 1. Same as Elf -arrow 
(which seeX— 2. [Sootch.] A disease sup- 
posed to be produced by the ogeucy of 
elves. 

Elf-Bkin (elf skin), n. Probably a misprint 
for eel-skin in the following passage in 


oh, eAain; Oh, So. locA; g,Fo; J,/ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sifi^f; TH, tAen; th, (Ain; w, wig; wh, wAIg; zli, amre.— See Key. 
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Shakspere’s Henry 7K, in allusion to 
Mnce Henry's long arid lank figure. 

Fat. Away, you starveling, you tlf-skin^ you dried 
neat's tonifue. 

Elf-Btone (elf 'ston), n. Same as Elf -arrow. 
Elicit (e-lis'it), v,t, [L. elieio, elieUxim^e, 
out, and tho ancient laeio, to entice, to 
allure.] To draw out; to bring to light; 
to deduce by reason or argument; to educe; 
as, to elicit truth by discussion; to elicit 
sparks by collision. 

That may eiicit the assent of reasonable men. Hale. 

Elicitt (c-lisit), a. Brought into act; brought 
from possibility into real existence ; open : 
evident. * Tho internal elicit act of the will.' 
South. 

Eli^tatet (e-lis'it-iit), v.t To elicit. 

Thus may a skilful man hid truth elicitate. 

Sir T, More, 

Elicitation t (edis-it-a'shon), n. The act of 
eliciting; the not of drawing out. Bp. Bram- 
hall 

Elide (^didO, v.t. [L. elido, to strike out; to 
break in pieces -e, out, and Icedo^ to strike.] 

l.t To break or dash in nieces; to cruslL 
* Tho force and strength of their arguments 
U elided.* Hooker. — 2. In gram, to cut off 
or suppress, as a syllable. 

EllgiWlito(eri.ji bin-ti). n. [lYom ] 

1. X^apability of being chosen to an office; 
the condition of being free from legal or 
other disciualiflcation for being chosen; 
legal quali flcation. — 2. Worthiness or fitness 
to be chosen; the state or quality of a thing 
which renders it preferable to another or 
desirable. 

Sickness hath some degrees of elij^ihility, at least 
by an aftcr-chnice. yer. Taylor. 

Enable (el'i-jidd), a. tFr., from L. eligo—e, 
out, and lego, to choose. ] 1. Fit to bo chosen; 
worthy of choice; desirable; preferable; as, 
the house stands in an eligible situation. 

In deep dUtress, certainty is more eligible than 
suspense. Richardson. 

2. Legally qualified to be chosen; as, a man 
is or is not eligible to an oillce. 

EUglbleneaa (eri-Jidd-nes), n. Fitness to 
be chosen in preference to another; suitable- 
ness; desirableness. 

IQlglbly (eVi-ji-bli), adv. In a manner to be 
worthy of choice; suitably. 

Eliinatet (eFi-mat or edFm&t), v.t. [L. eli- 
mo, to polish— esr, inteiis. , and luna, a file. ] 
To render smooth; to polish. 

EUminant (cdirn'iii'ant), n. In math, the 
result of cliiniiiatiiig n variables between 
n homogeneous equations of any degree. 
Called also Heeuliaut 

EHmlnate (edinFin-at), v.t pret. & pp. elim- 
inated; ppr. eliminating. [L. elimino, elitn- 
inatum—e, out, and limen, threshold. ] 1. 1 To 
thrust out of doors. Lovelace.. --2. To ex- 
pel; to discharge or throw off; to set at 
liberty. 

This detains secretions which nature finds it neces- 
sary to elimiuale. Med. Repos. 

3. To leave out of an argument or train 
of thought; to set aside as unimportant or 
not to be considered; to leave out of consi- 
deration. 

To know the truth of things, to have cf^iaance of 
what is real, we must penetrate below the surf.ice, 
eliminate the accidental and irrelevant, and grasp 
the principle or essence which underlies ami inter- 
prets appearances. Vr. C€tied, 

A. In alg. to cause a quantity or quantities 
to disappear from an equation; to remove 
fiYim both sides of an equation.— 5. To ob- 
tain by cliTiiliiating or separating, as from 
foreign matters; to deduce; to elicit. [Rare 
and incorrect in this sense.] 

Conclusions which all are glad to accept after they 
have been painfully eliminated by others. 

O. IV. Holmes. 

EHmination (S-lim'in-a''shon), n. 1. In 
law, the act of banishing or turning out of 
doors; ejection.- - 2. The act of exp^ling or 
throwing off; the act of discharging or ex- 
creting by the pores. 3. The act of setting 
aside as unimportant or unworthy of consi- 
deration, or as being superfluous or irrele- 
vant. 

{EliminatioH) is frequently used in the sense of 
eliciting, but incorrectly. Fleming. 

The preparatory step of the discussion was. there- 
fore, an elimination <if those less precise and appro- 
priate significations, which, as they would at b^t 
only afford a remote gonus and difference, were 
wholly incompetent for the purpose of a definition. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

4. In alg. the process of reducing a number 
of equations containing certain quantities to 
a smaller number, in which one or more of 
the quantities shall not be found. 

EUni^tiOll (a-ling-gwk'shon), n. [L. em. 


out, and lingua, the tongue.] lu old Eng- 
lish law, tho punishmeut of cutting out the 
tongue. 

EUnifUldt ([^-ling'gwidX a. [L. elinguic—ex, 
out, and lingua, tongue.] Tongue-tied; not 
having the power of speech. 

Ellqiiament (e-lilcwa-mentx n. A liquid 
expressed from fat or fat fish. 

EHqiiation (e-li-kwa^shon), u. [L. eliquo, to 
mmt out— e,out,ftnd liguo, to molt. ] In metal. 
an operation, now seldom employed, for the 
separation of silver from copper by means 
of lead. The copper containing silver is 
melted along with a certain quantity of 
lead and cost into discs, which are exposed 
to a heat sufflcientlv groat to melt the leail. 
whereupon the latter liquates or sepnrntos 
from the copper, carrying the greater part 
of the silver with it. 

Elision (e-lFzhon), n. [L. elieio, from elido, 
elisum, to strike out. See Elide.] I. In 
gram, the cutting off or suppression of a 
vowel at the end of a word, for the sake of 
sound or measure when the next word 
begins with a vowel; as, th' embattled plain, 
th^ empyreal sphere.— 2. t Division; separ- 
ation. 

The cause given of sound, that it would be an eli- 
sion of the air. whereby^ if they mean anything, they 
mean a cutting or dh-iding, or else an attenuating of 
the air, is but a term of ignorance. Bacon. 

Elisor (6-llz'6rt, n. [Norm. Hiser; Fr. Hitteur, 
from Hire, elisant, to choose.] In law, a 
sheriff's substitute for returning a jury. 
When the sheriff is interested in a suit, tbo 
venire is issued to the coroners, or if an ex- 
ception lie to any coroner, the venire shall 
bo directed to two clerks of the court, or 
to two persons of the county, named by the 
court, and sworn; and these, who are called 
elisors or electors, shall return the Jury. 
Elite (a-let), n. [Fr. HU, tho ancient pp. of 
the verb Hire, to choose, to select, from L. 
eligere—e, out, and lego, to pick, to choose.] 

1. A choice or select body; the best part; as, 
the Hite of society.— 2. t An old Scottish 
term for one elected to a bishopric. 

Elixt (c-liksO, v.t To extract. *Tlie purest 
elixed Juice of rich conceipt.' Marston. 
Elixatet (e-liks'at), v.t pret. (t pp. elixated; 
ppr. elixaiing. [L. elixo, to boil thoroughly, 
from elixus, thoroughly boiled - e, and lix, 
an ancient word which, according to Nonius, 
signified aslies,- or lye mixed with ashes.] 
Tq boil; to seethe; to extract by Imiling. 
Elixation (e-liks-a'shon), n. [See KlJ X ATE. ] 
The act of boiling or seething; extraction 
by boiling; also, concoction in the stomach; 
digestion. 

*Elixir (ediks'fir), n. f Fr, and Pg. elexir, from 
Ar. al-iksir, the philosopher's stone— nf, 
the, aksir, quintessence, perhaps from Gr. 
xeros, dry; lit. a dry drug.] 1. In med. 
formerly, a tincture with more than one 
base; in modern pliamiacv, a compound 
tincture, composed of various Biibstances 
held in solution by alcohol in some form.- 

2. In alchemy, (d) a liquor for transmuting 
metals into gold. (b)a potion for prolonging 
life; the elixir vittJB. - 3. Quintessence; refined 
spirit. * Elixir of worldly delights.’ Smtth. 

4. Any cordial substance which invigorates. 
'The grand elixir, to support the spirits 
of human nature. ’ Guardian.--- Elixir cf 
vitriol, a mixture of 1} fluid ounces of sul- 
phuric acid, 10 fluid ounces of rectified 
spirit, i oz. of powdered cinnamon, and 1 oz. 
of powdered ^nger . — Elixir vita qf Mathi- 
olus, a compound of alcohol and upwards 
of twenty aromatic and stimulating sub- 
stances, at one time administered In epi- 
lepsy. 

Ellsabettiaa (6-liz'a-beth'^an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Queen Elizabeth.— ban arcAi- 
teeture, a name given to the mixed or de- 
based architecture of the times of Elizabeth 
and James L, when the worst forms of 
Gothic and debased Italian were combined, 
producing a singular heterogeneousness in 
detail with , however, wonderful picturesque- 
nesB in general effect, and domestic accom- 
modation more in accordance with the 
wants of an advancing civilization than was 
afforded by the purer Gothic which pre- 
ceded it Its chief characteristics are: win- 
dows of great size both in the plane of the 
wall and deeply embayed, galleries of great 
length, tall and highly-decorated chimneys, 
as well as a profuse use of ornamental strap- 
work in the parapets, window-heads, drc. 
The Elizabethan style is the last staige of 
the Tudor or Perpendicular, and from its 
corresponding in point of period with the 
renaissance of the Continent has sometimes 


I been called the English Renaissance. The 
i epithet Jacobean has sometimes been given 



Elizabethan Window, Riisliton Hall (cir. 1500). 

to the very latest stage of the Elizabethan, 
differing from the Elizabethan proper in 
showing a greater admixture of debased 
Italian forms. 

Elk (elk), n. [A. Sax. elch. Cog. IceT. elgr, 
O.H.G. elaho, N. and Sw. elg; L. nlcez— elk. | 
A Ices Malchis or Cervus Alces, the largest 
existing species of the Cervid a? or deer family. 
It attains tho height of 7 feet at the shoulders, 
and its antlers, when fully formed, weigh 
60 to eo Ills. It is found in Europe and Asia, 



Elk {CcrtfHs dices). 


but chiefly in North America, where it is 
called the Moose or Moose-deer. 


Elke (elk), n. Cygnus ferns, tlie wild swan 
or hooper. 

Elk-nut (elk'nut), n. A plant, the Pyru- 
laria oleifera. Called also Oil-nut. 

Ell (el), 7L [A. Sax. eln ; D. ell, elle, O. eUe, 
O.U.O. elna, of cognate ori^dn with Fr. 
aulne, from L. ultia ; Gr. aleni, all signify- 
ing the fore-arm, and hence, q measure 
of length. Comp. cabit.'\ A measure of 
different lengths in different countries, used 
chiefly for measuring cloth. The ells chiefly 
used in Great Britain were the English and 
Flemish, llie English ell is 46 inches, the 
Flemish ell 27, the Scotch 87 2, and the 
French 54. 

EllagiO (el-laPik), a. [From Fr. gaUe, ga11i 
reversed. ] Pertaining to or derived from 

S ail-nuts.— AVtogie acid (CuHnOs), an acid 
rst obtained by Chevreul from gallic acid. 
It is obtained in largest quantity from the 
oriental bezoars. Pure ella^c acld*i8 a light, 
pale yellow, iasteless powder, shown by the 
microscope to consist of transparent crys- 
tals. With the bases it forms salts. 
lUabortn, meborlue (el leb'or-lnX n. A 
resin of an extremely acrid taste, found in 
the HeUehorus hiexnalU, or winter helle- 
bore. 


EUOflft <tdv. Else. Chaucer. 
Bllfrlge,tSllOilge,ta. [ScoElsnob.] Cheer- 
less; sad. 

EUingenesBif SUangeiieM, t n. Loneliness; 
dulness; cbeerlessness. 


ElUpaa (el-liL 
■ion or defed 


, n. [Gr. elleipsis, an omls- 
'rom elleivC, to leave out, to 


paas— ek, out, and leip6, to leave.] In geom. 


Fftte, ffir, fat, fgll; ma, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bgU; oil, pound; 


tt, 8c. abicne; f, Sc. toy. 
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ELOSQATE 


an OTal iiffure produced when any cone is 

a a plane which passes through it» not 
d to nor cutting the base. The ancient 
geometers gave this name to the 
figure, because, among its other properties, 
one is. that the squares of the ordinatoi are 
less than the rectangles under the respec- 
tive abscissn and the parameter, or differ 
from them' in defect. The ellipM ranks 
' next in importance to the circle. The paths 
which the planets describe In their revolu- 
tions round the sun are ellipses, the sun 
being placed in one of. the foci. There are 
various methods of describing the ellipse 
^poh a plain surface; sometimes this is per- 
formed by an instrument called the efrip- 
sograph. The simplest method of describ- 
ing an ellipse is by two pins and a string. 
At a riven distance equal to twice the re- 
quired eccentricity of the figure fix two pins. 
A and B, and pass a string A c b. having its 
ends tied together; keep the string stretched 
by a pencil or tracer c, and move this all the 
way round, keeping the string all the while 
equally tense, .then the figure COLFUB will 
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be an ellipse, a and b are called the foci; 
D. the middle point between them, the 

• centre; da or db the eccentricity; £F. 
which passes through A and b, the major or 
transverse axis; oh, which passes through 
the centre and cuts ef at right angles, the 
minor or conjugate axis. If from any point 
L in the curve, a line LK be drawn perpen- 
dicular to the axis, it will be an ordinate to 
the axis, and EK and RF are said to be the 
abscissa) corresponding to that ordinate. 
Also, any line drawn through the centre 
and terminated both ways by the curve is 
called a diameter. 

SUlpala (el-lipsls). n. [See Elupse.] 1. In 
aram. defect; omission; a figure of syntax, 
by which one or more words are omitted, 
which the hearer or reader may supply; as, 
the heroic virtues I admire, for tlie heroic 
virtues which 1 admire.— 2. In printing, the 
marks, thus — or * * * or ... , denot- 
ing the omission or suppression of letters or 
words, as k-g for At In gcom. an 

ellipse. Boyle. 

EUl] 



[Ellipsie, and Or. 
b solid figure, all 


trammel. 

ElltPBOid (el-llps'oid), n. 
eiaot, form.] In geotn, a 
plane sections of which are ellipses dr circles. 
The spheroid is the most interesting form 
of ellipsoid, fr-om the form of the earm being 
spheroidal.— AWpsoid €(f revolution, the sur- 
face generated by the rotation of an ellipse 
about one of its axea When the rotation is 
about the major axis the ellipsoid is pro- 
(ate; when about the minor, the ellipsoid is 
oblate. 

EUlpaold. SUipaoldal (el-lips'oid, el-lips- 
oid^al), a. Pertaining to an ellipsoid; hav- 
ing the form of an elfipsoid. 

EUlptlCL Elliptical (el-lip'tik. el-lipm-al). 
a. 1. Pertaining to an ellipse; having the 
form of an ellipse; oblong, with rounded 
enda 

The plonetf move in tlHpHcal orbits, having the 
sun in one focus, and .by a radius from the sun they 
describe equal areas in equal times. Chtyne, 

% Pertaining to ellipsis; defective; ha^hig a 
. part left out. 

Production and productive are, of course, eUipHcmi 
eapressions, involving the idea of a something pro- 
duced; but this something, in common apprehension, 
I conceive to be, not utility, but wealth, jf. S, Miii. 


•^Elliptic oompama, an instrument for de- 
scribing an ellipse by continued motion. 
(el-llp'tik), ■ " - ■ 


n. In hot a flat body 


which is oval and acute at*eaoh end. 

Blljlptl<Maiy<el-lip'tik.al-U).«^^ 1. Accord- 
inf to theform of an ellipse.— 2. Defectively; 
with something left out 

BUlptioity (el-np-tis'i-ti). n. The quality of 
being elliptical; deviation from the fonn of 
a drole or sphere; specifically, in reference 
to the figure of the earth, the difference be- 
tween the equatorial and polar seml-dtame- 
ters divided by the equatorial; as. the eUip- 
UaUy of the earth Is f vsf xf iw 


Ellil^laaOMlate (eMipaik-lan-sS-ol-at), 
a. In hot having'a shape between elliptical 
and lanceolate. 

EUlptograpll (el-iip'to-graf), n. See Elup- 
SOQRAPH. 

Ellwaild. Elwand (el'wond), n. 1. A mete- 
yard or measuring-rod. which in England 
was 46 inches long, and in Scotland S7(. — 
2. In Scotland, the constellation otherwise 
known as the girdle or belt qf Orion. Called 
also Our Lady'e ellwand. 

Elm (elm), n. [A.Sax. elm, ellm. Comp. D. 
olm, Dan. celm. ,alm: L. ulrnus: Bonein. 
gilm (pron. elm. ] The English name 

of a genus of trees. Ulmus. nat. order 
Ulmaceo). The species, of which there are 
thirteen, are natives of the northern tem- 
perate zone. They have bisexual flowers, 
with a campanulate calyx, as many sta- 
mens as there are divisions in the limb 
of the calyx, and 
two styles. Two 
species are com- 
mon in Britain, 
one indigenous. 

U. montana (the 
wych elm), and 
the other intro- 
duced, IT. earn- 
pestrie (the com- 
mon elm), but 
cultivated every- 
where. Both trees 
are very varia- 
ble, and the va- 
rieties have re- 
ceived specific 
nanioa llie elm 
is one of our 
principal timber 
trees, for useful- 
nessranking next 
to the oak. It is valued for the rapidity 
of its growth, its luurdiness, and its capa- 
bility of thriving in poor soil unfit for til- 
lage. 

Elmen (elm^en), a. Of or pertaining to or 
made ox elm. 

Blwildff (elmT-d6). n. pi. A family of small 
aquatic coleopterous insects found adhering 
to the under sides of stones lying at the 
bottom of running water. They cannot swim, 
but by means of very powerful tarsi and 
claws they are enabled to hold firmly on 
to the stones in the most rapid currents. 
Three genera have been found in this coun- 
try. including twelve or thirteen speciea 

Elmo’s -fire (eTmOz-nr). n. [After Saint 
Elnw, a corrupted Italian form of Etaemue, 
bishop of Fomiito. a town of ancient Italy, 
who died about 304. and whom sailors in 
the Mediterranean invoke during a storm.] 



Elm camptstris). 


about the masts 
lor and Pollux, Helena, and 
See Castor and Pollux, 2, 

The wood of the 


A popular name for a meteoric appearance 
seen playing about the masts of a ship. 
Calledalso 
Corpoaant 
Corposant. 

Elm-W004 (elm'wRd). n. 
elm-tree. 

Elmy (elm'i). a. Abounding with elma 

Thy summer woods 

Are lovely. O my Mother Isle 1 the birch 
Light bending on thy banks, thy vales. 

Thy venerable oaksi Seumiy. 

Elooationt (e-lO-ka’shon). n. [L. eloeo, elo- 
eatum—e, out^ and loco, to place.] l. A re- 
place of residence. 


rn the usual place of residence. 
I child, either by general permis- 
mer eloeation, shril be out of the 
sposing.' Bp. ifoB.— 2. Departure 


2. Departui 
; displace- 


V, VMV, I'wv 

moval from the usual 
* When the chii 

slon or former 

parents* disposing.' Bp. Hall 
from the usual state or mood 
ment; an ecstasy. 

In all poesy there must be ... an eteeatiOH and 
emotion of the mind. Fcthtr^. 

ElOOlllar (6-lok^il-l4r). a. [L. e, without, and 
loculus, cell, compartment] In hot having 
but one cell: not divided by partitiona 
ElOOntdOIl (e-lfi-kfi'shonX h. [L. eloeutio, 
from eloquor. elooutuB, to speak out— e, out, 
and loguor, to speak.] 1. The manner of 
speaking in public; the art by which, in de- 
livering a discourse before an audience, the 
speaker is enabled, with greatest ease and 
certainty, to render it effective and impres- 
sive; mode of utterance or delivery or an 
address^ accompanied by gesturea 

BioeHtioH. which anciently embraced style and the 
whole art of rhetoric, now signifies manner of delivery. 

B. PorUr. 

2. Bower of expression or diction in written 
discourse; the art of clothing thought in 
appropriate and felicitous written language; 
eloquence. * To express these thoughts with 
elocution.* J>ryden.--9. Speech; the power 


of speaking; expression of thought or ideas 
by speech. 

Whose taste . . . gave eiaeuiien to the mute. 

AfUtOH. 

EloeatlOliaxy (e-lO-kfl'shon-a-ri). a. Per- 
taining to elocution. 

ElOCOluOllifllt (e-16-kfi'shon-lst). n. One who 
is versed in elocution; one who treats of 
elocution; a teacher of elocution. 
ElocutiTet(e-ld-kfit'iv),ft. Having the power 
of eloquent expression or diction: pertaining 
to elocution. 'Though preaching, in its 
eloeutive part, be but the conception of 
•/man.* Feliham. 

ElOge (A-ldzh), n. [Ft., from L. elogium, a 
short observation, an inscription on a tomb- 
stone. from Gr. logos, discourse.] A funeral 
oration ; a panegyric on the dead; a discourse 
pronounced in public in honour of the 
memory of an iuustrious person recently 
deceased. 

I return you, sir, the two //egvr, which 1 have per- 
used with pleasure. 1 borrow that word from your 
language, because we have none in our own that 
exactly expresses it. Bp. AtUrSury. 

ElOglat (eld-Jist), n. [Ft. Hogiste.} One who 

S renounces a panegyric, especially upon the 
ead; one who delivers an dloge. 

(One) made the funeral sermon who had been one 
of her professed suitors; and so she did not want a 
passionate eiajrisf, as well as an excellent preacher. 

Sir a. IVAion. 

FXogj, Elogium (elfi-Ji, fi-ld’Ji-um), n. [See 
ELOOR.] The praise bestowed on a person 
or thing; panegyric; dloge. 

ELohlm (6*16-him), n. [Heb. pi. of Eloah.] 
One of the names of God, of frequent occur- 
rence in the Bible. It is used both of the 
true God and of false gods, while Jehovah is 
used only of the true God. The use of the 
plural form Elohim has caused much con- 
troversy among critics, some regarding it as 
containing an allusion to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, while others regard it as the 
plural of excellence, and others hold it as 
establishing the fact of a primitive poly- 
theism. 

Eloblst (516-hist), n. The epithet applied 
to the supposed writer of the Elohistfc pas- 
sages of the Pentateuch, in contradistinction 
to Jehovist 

The descriptions of the Eiehisi are regular, orderly, 
clear, simple, inartificial, calm, free from the rhetori- 
cal and poetical. 5. Davidson. 

ElohlBtlo (5-16-hiBt’ik). a. [Heb. Elohim, 
God.] A term applied to certain passages in 


him, supposed by some to have been written 
at an earlier period than those in which he is 
spoken of as Jehovah. The Elohistic para- 
graphs are simpler, more pastoral, and more 
primitive in their character, while the Jeho- 
vistic indicate some knowledge of geography 
and history, exalt the priestly character, 
and are generally more elaborate. Gen. i. 
27 is Elokistie; Gen. ii. 21-24 is Jehovistie. 
Eloigii|Eloign6 (5-loinO, v.t See Elgin. 
Eloln. Eloine (5-loin0» v.t [Fr. dlo^rner, to 
remove far otf-e, and loin, far. from L. 
longue, long, far.] l.f To separate and re- 
move to a distance. 

From worldly cares he did himself eioign. Spenser. 
2. To convey to a distance and withhold 
from sight 

The sheriff may return that the goods or beasts are 
eioined, BiaeSstone. 

Written also Eloign, Eloigne. 

Eloinate/t Elolgutot (6-loin'&tX v.t To 
remove. Howell. 

Bemoval a ^sSa^e ; ^stance ; remote- 
ness. 

He discovers an eloignmefti from vulgar phrases 
much becoming a person of quality. SMenstone. 

ElOllgt(5*long0ke.f. [L.L.ehmgo. to lengthen. 
L. e, ex, out, and longus, long. ] 1. To elon- 
gate; to lengthen out— 2. To put far off ; to 
retard. 

Upon the roof the bird of sorrow sate 
Bienging joytui day with her sad note. 

Giles Fieteher. 

ite (5-long^gat), v.t. pret A pp. elon- 
[L.L. elongo, eUm- 
J 1. To 
farther 

off. Sir T. Browne. 

Elongate (5-long'gAtX ai. To depart lh>m; 
to recede; to move to a greater distance; 
parUoularly, to recede apparently from the 
sm. as a plaiiet in ita orbit Sir T. Browne. 

(5-long^gitX a In hot a term ap- 

to any part or organ in any way re- 


Blongal. 

gated; ppr. eUm^tihg. [£.L. elofigo, el 
gaturn—L. e, out, ana longue, long.] 1. 
lengthen: to extend.— 2. f To remove fart 


ch. ehaln; 6h. 8a loek; 
Vol. IL 


ffigo; jxiobl fix Fr. ton; ng, sing; ra, then; th. tkln; 


w. trig; wh/i0skig; sh. azure.— See KlT. 
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markable for its length in comparison with 
its breadth. f 

Elongation (i^-long-ga'shon), n. 1. The act 
of elongating or lengthening: the state of 
being stretched or lengthened. 'The elon- 
gai ion of the fibres. * A rhuthnoL < 

The whole universality of things, which we call the I 
universe, is indeed nothinj^ else but a production and ; 

and dilaution of the goodness of ^ni^hty ! 

2.t Distance; space which separates one 
thing from another. Olanmll€. --3. i Depart- , 
ure; removal; recession. *Our voluntary } 
elongation of ourselves from Ood.' Bp. 
Hall.— 4. Extension; continuation. 

May not themoiint.iinsof Westmoreland .ind Cum- 
berland be considered as eion^aiiopts of these two 
•chains? Pinktrt<m. 

5. In aetron. the angular distance of a planet 
from the sun, as it appears to the eye of a 
spectator on the earth; apparent departure 
of a planet from the sun in its orbit; a.s. the 
elongation of Venus or Mercury. - 0. In surg. 
a partial dislocation, occasioned by the 
stretching or lengthening of the ligaments; 
or the extension of a part beyond its natural 
diincnsions. 

Elope (6-lop'). Pret. & pp. eloped; ppr. 
eloping. [From D. loopen, the same word 
as G. lat^fen, Ooth. filaupan, to run, to 
leap, K. leap. The e is probably Dutch 
prefix ant, from, away, modified by the inllu- 
ence of the L: prefix <?, out, from, away.] 
'J'o run away; to escape; to break loose 
from legal or natural ties; to run away 
with a lover or paramour in defiance of 
duty or social restraints: said especially of 
a woman. 

It is iKicess.'iry to treat women as members of the 
body politic, sinre great numbers of them have eloped 
from their allegi.ince. Addiscpt. 

I.ovc and elope^ as modem ladies do. Cawikeru. 

Elopement (e-lop'ment), n. A running aivay ; 
an escape; private or unlicensed departure 
from the place or station to which one is 
bound by duty or law; specifically applied 
to the running away of a woman, married 
or unmarried, with a l(»ver. * Her imprudent 
elopement from lier father.’ Gravee, 

The negligent hu.sb.and, trusting to the efficacy of 
his principle, was undone by his wife’s elopentetU 
from him. Arbuthnot. 

Eloquence (e16-kwens), n. [Fr. Hoquence^ 
from L. eloquentia, from eloquor, eloquene — 
e, out, and loquor, to speak.] 1. The art of 
expressing thoughts in such language and 
in such a way as to produce conviction or 
persuasion ; expression of strong emotion in 
a manner adapted to excite corresponding 
emotions in others. 

liloquence is speaking out . . . out of the abun- 
dance of the heart. Hare. 

As the mind of Johnson was robust, but neither 
nimble nor fpr.iccful, so his style was void of all ^race 
and ease, and, bring the unlike of all styles to 
the natural effusion of a cultivated mind, h.id the 
least pretensions to the praise of elc^uence. 

Sir p. Mackintosh. 

2. That which is expressed with eloquence. 

Then 1*11 commend her volubility, 

And say she uttercth piercing eloquence, Shak. 

Eloquent (e'16-kwent), a. 1. Having the 
power of expressing strong emotions in a 
vivid and appropriate manner; as, an elo- 
quent orator or preacher. 'Tliat old man 
eloquent.* Milton.— % Adapted to express 
strong emotion with fluency and power; 
characterized by eloquence; as, an eloquent 
address; eloquent history; an eloquent appeal 
to a Jury.— 3. Full of expression; character- 
istic. ‘His elofiuent portrait of Spinoza.’ 

A. B. Lee. 

Eloquentty (e'I6-kwciit li), adv. With elo- 
quence; in an eloquent manner; in a manner 
to please. alTect, and persuade. 

Elncll (eVrich), a. Same as Bldrick. 

£180 (els), a. and pran. [A. Sax. ellee, genit. 
sing, of the demonstrative root el, ell, elle, 
other, foreign. Comp, the cognate forms 
O.H.Q. eli, ali; Goth, alu; L. alius; Gr. 
aUos, another. Nothing else really means 
thereforo ‘nothing of other.’ A. Sax. elUs- 
hwa^h. aluquis, some one.] Other; one or 
something besides; as, who else Is coming? 
what else shall I give? do you expect any- 
thing elset you could have been nowhere 
else than in the house when I called. [This 
word always follows its nouii.1 
Else (els), eonj. Otherwise; in the other case; 
if the fact were different. ‘ Thou desirest 
not sacrifice, else would 1 give it;’ that is, & 
thou didst desire sacrifice, 1 would give it 
Pa. 11. 1«. 


Thott didst prevent me; 1 had peopled else 
This Isle with CaUbani. Shak. 


Elset (els), adv. [A coutr. for elsewhere.] 
Elsewhere; otherwise; to a different place, 
purpose, or person. ‘ Your perfect self is 
else devoted.^ Shak.— Ood forbid else, Ood 
forbid that it should be otherwise. Shak. 
Elsewhore (els'whar), adv. In another 
place or in other places; as, these trees are 
not to be found elsewhere; it is reported in 
town and elsewhere. 

ElsewlBe (cls'wiz), adv. in a different man- 
ner; otherwise. Udal. 

Elsln, igl«hin (cFsin, el'shin). n. An awl. 
[Provincial English and Scotch.] 

Elucidate (6 lu'sid-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
elucidated; ppr. eluddatinq. [L.L. elucido, 
elucidafum- L. e, out, and lueidus, clear, 
bright, from lux, lueis, light. See LuciP.] 
To make clear or manifest; to explain; to 
remove oliscurity from and render intel- 
ligible; to illustrate; as, an example will 
elucidate the subject; a fact related by one 
historian may elucidate an obscure passage 
in another's writings. 

ElucidatlOXI (6-lfi’8id-a"8hony n. 1. The act 
of explaining or throwing light on any ob- 
scure subject. 

We sh.’ill, in order to the eiucidation of this matter, 
subjoin the following experiment. BoyU. 

2. That which explains or throws light; ex- 
planation; exposition; illustration; as, one 
example may serve for an elucidation of the 
subject. 

Elucidative (e-lu'sid-at-iv), a. Making or 
tending to miwe clear; explanatory. 
ELucldator (e-lu'sid-at-erX n. One who ex- 
plains; an expositor. 

Elucidatory (c-lu'sid-a-to-ri), a. Tending to 
elucidate. [Rare.] 

Eluctatlont (6-lnk-ta'Bhon), n. [L. elucta- 
tio, eluctationis, from eluctor, eluctatus, to 
struggle out— d, out, and luctor, to wrestle.] 
The act of bursting forth; the act of strug- 
gling to get through; escape. * Our happy 
eluctatUms out of those miseries and tenta- 
tiona’ Bp. UaU. 

Elucubratlont (e'hVku-bra"8hon), n. Same 
as Lucubration. Evelyn. 

Elude (6 iad'), v.t. pret. & pp. eluded; ppr. 
eluding. [L. eludo—e, and ludo, to play.] 

1. To escape; to evade; to avoid bjr artifice, 
stratagem, wiles, deceit, or dexterity; as, to 
elude an enemy; to elude an ofllcer; to elude 
a blow or stroke. 

Me gentle Della beckon* from the plain. 

Then, hid in shades, e/udes her eager swain. Pope. 

2. To remain unseen, nndisenvered, or un- 
explained by; as, some of nature’s secrets 
have hitherto eluded the closest scrutiny. 

His mind was quick, versatile, and imaginative; 
few aspects of a subject eiuded it. Edin. Jtev. 

Syn. To evade, avoid, escape, shun, flee, 
shirk, dodge. 

Eludlble (c-lud'i-hl), a. That may be eluded 
or escaped. * If this blessed part of our 
law be eludUfle at pleasure. ' Sw\ft. 

Qul (elul), n. [Heb., from dial, to reap, to 
harvest: Aramaic alal, com.] Tlie twelfth 
month of the Jewish civil year, and the 
sixth of the ecclesiastical, corresponding 
nearlv to our August. 

EIumDatedt (e-lumb'at-ed), a. [L. elumbis 
out, and lumbus, the loin.] Weakened 
in the loins. Bailey. 

Elusion (e-lu'zhon), n. [liielusio. SeeKbunn.] 
An escape by artifice or deception; evasion; 
artifice; fraud. 

An appen<llx relating to the transmutation of 
metals, detects the impo^ures and elusions cif those 
who have pretended to it. IVoodward, 

ELuslve (6-l(l’8iv), a. Practising elusion; 
using arts to escape. 

Elusive of the bridal day, she gives 

Fond hopes to ali, and all with hopes deceives. 

pope. 

Eluslvely (6-lfi'8iv-liX tsdv. with or by 
elusion. 

Elusorlness (6-l(l'so-ri-ne8), n. The state of 
being elusory. 

Elusory (d-lfi'so-ri), a. Tending to elude; 
tending to deceive; evasive; fraudulent; 
fallacious; deceitful. 

The work of God had perished, and religion itself 
had been elusory. ysr, Taylor. 

Elute (6-lQt'). V.t, prei A pp. eluted; ppr. 
eluting. [L. eltio, eZueum, to wash oft—e, off, 
and luo, to wash.] To wash off; to cleanse. 
'Arbuthnet, [Rare.] 

Elutriate (6-ia'iri-&tX V.t pret A pp. elu- 
trUtisd; ppr. elutriating. [L. eltUrio, etuiria- 
turn, from eluo, elutum, to wash off— s, off, 
and hio, to wash.] To purify by washing 
and straining off or decanting the liqulu 
from the substance washed; to cleanse; as, 


to elutriate ores * Elutriating the blood 
as it passes through the lungs.* Arbuthnot. 

Elutrlatlon (6*lu'tri-a"8hon), n. The opera- 
tion of pulverizing a solid substance, mix- 
ing it with water, and pouring off the liquid, 
while the foul or extraneous substances are 
floating, or after the coarser particles have 
subsided, and while the finer parts are sus- 
pended in the liquor; us, the elutriation of 
tin-ore. 

Eluxate (d-luks'At), v.t. fL. e, out, and luseo, 
luxatum, to put out of joint, to dislocate.] 
To dislocato, as a bone. [Rare.] 

ElUXatlon(c-luk8-fV8hon), n. The dislocation 
of a bone; luxation. [Rare.] 

Elvan, ElVEmlte (elv'un. elv'an-It), n. A 
Cornish term for dike : specifically applied 
to veins of a crystalline granular mixture of 
cmartz and orthoclose felspar, which cut the 
slates and granites, and which greatly re- 
semble trap-dikes; it is closely related to 
the granites along with which it occurs. 

Elvan (el'van), a. In mining, a tei*m applied 
to certain dikes in Cornwall, composed of 
granitic and felspar porphyritic rocks. .See 
the noun. 

Elvant (elv'an), a. Pertaining to elvea 

Elvanita. Hee Elvan, n. 

Elve (civ), n. Same as Elf. 

Elve (civ), n. [A corruption for helve.] In 
mining, the shaft or handle of a pick. 

Elve-lOCk (clv'lok), n. .Same as Elf-lock 
(which see). 

mver (el'v6r), n. [Probably a corruption of 
eel fare.] A young eel; speeifically, a yoiuig 
conger or sea-eel. [Local.] 

Elves (elvz), pi. of elf. 

Elvish (elv'ish), a. Pertaining to elves or 
fairies; mischievous, as if done* by .elves ; 
elfish. — Elvish -marked, marked by the 
fairlea ‘Thou elvish -mark'd, abortive, 
rooting hog.* Shak. 

Elvlshly (elv'ish-li), adv. In the manner of 
elves; mischievoii.sly; tcazingly; spitefully. 

She had been heard talking, and binging, anti 
laughing most with the invisibles of her own 

race. Str IP. Scotl. 


Elwand, n. See Ellwand. 

ElydoriO (el-l-dor'ik), a. [Fr. ilydorique; 
Gr. elaion, olivo-oil, and hydur, water.] A 
term applied to a method of painting with 
a substance consisting of oil and water, in 
such a manner as to add the freshness of 
water colours to the mcllowiiess of oil 
painting. 

filysiadiBS (el-i-BPa-de), n. pi. A small family 
of nudibranehiatc (gastcropodous) molluscs, 
consisting of a few minute slug-like animals, 
in which no trace of special respiratory 
organs has been detected. They appear to 
feed on sea-weeds. 

E^Sian (e-li'zhi-an or e-li'zi-an), a. [.See 
J^«Y8IU1C.} Pertaining to elysiiim or the 
abode of the blessed after death; yielding 
the highest pleasures; exceedingly delight- 
ful; as, elytnan fields. 'I'hat elysian ago 
(misnamed of gold).' Beattie. 


There Is no death 1 what seems so is transition; 

Tills life of mortal l.reath 
Is but the suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call death. I^ngfellaw. 

Eljrstum (e-li'zhi-uni or e-li'zi-um), n. [L. ; 
Gr. Hysion (nedion). the Elysian fields.] 
In myth, a place assigned to happy souls 
after death; the seat of future happiness; 
hence, any place exquisitely delightful. 
‘An Elysium more pure and bright than 
that of the Greeks. ' Is. Taylor. 

Elytrlform (e-U'tri-form), a. In the form of 
a wing-sheath. 

Elytrme (eli-trln or eli-trln), n. The name 
given to the substance of which the horny 
covering of crustaceous insects Is composed. 

Elytrocels (e'li-trd-s61), n. [Gr. elytron, a 
sheath, and kM., a tumour.] In ^ned, a 
tumour in the vajdna; vaginal hernia. 

Elytroid (e'li-troid), a. [Gr. elytron, a cover, 
a sheath, and eidos, likeness.] 8hcath-like. 

Elytron, Elytrum (ell-tron, e'Ji-trnm), ?i. 

Elytralcli-tra). [Or., a cover, sheath, 
from elyb, to roll round. 1 1 . One of the wing- 
sheaths or upper coriaceous membranes 
which form the superior wings in the tribe 
of beetles, serving to cover and protect the 
true memfbranous wings.— 2. One of the 
imbricated scales on the back of some 
annelida 

ElytroplastlO (e'li-tro-plast"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to the operation of elytroplasty. 

Elytr 0 PlaAty(e-ll'tro-pla 8 -ti),n. [Or. elytron, 
we channel at a river, and plassd, to form.] 
In Murg, the operation of closing a vesico- 
vaginal fistulous opening by borrowing a 
flap from the labia or nates. 


Fate, filr, fat, fgU; mb, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; 


tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; . U, 8c. abune; y, So. fey. 
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EIytrorrapliy(e-lI'tror-ra-fl),n. [Or. elytron^ 
a sheath, vagina, and raphi^ a suture.] In 
mrg. the operation of closing the vagina by 
suture in cases of falling down of the womb. 
Slsevlr (el-z6'vdr or erze-v6r), a, I . Of or be- 
longing to the Elzevir family .— edU 
twtis, editions of the classics, dtc., published 
by the Elzevir family at Amsterdam and 
Leyden, from about 1595 to 1080, and highly 
prized for their accuracy and elegance.— 
2. A term applied to a cut of printing type 
consisting of tall thin letters. 

’Em (em). A contraction of them. 'They 
took ’em/ Hudihrae. 

Em- (em). A prefix used before labials for 
en (which see). 

Em (em), n. In printing, the unit of mea- 
surement, being a typo whoso breadth is 
eiiual to its depth. A column of this book, 
containing 104 lines, is 104 nonpareil ems 
long and 11 pica ems broad. The em of 
pica is the standard unit 
Itoiaceratet (e-mas'5r-at), v.t or i pret 
pp. emacerated; ppr. emacerating. [L. ema- 
eeratuK, emaciated— e, and maeer, lean.] 
To make lean or become lean ; to emaciate. 
Emaceratlont (e-mas'^.r-a"shon), n. A mak- 
ing lean; emaciation. 

Emaciate (e-m&'shi-at), v.t. pret & pp. 
etnaciated; ppr. emnemting. [L. emacio, 
emaciatum, to emaciate— e, and macio, to 
make lean, from maeies, leanness.] To lose 
llesli gradually; to become lean by pining 
with sorrow, or by loss of appetite or other 
causo; to waste away, as flesli; to decay in 
flesh. 

He (Aristotle) etnaciated and pined away. 

Sir T, Browne. 

Emaciate' (e-ma'shi-at), v.t. To cause to lose 
flesh gradually; to waste the flesh of and 
reduce to leanness; as. sorrow and disease 
often enuieUite the most robust bodies. 
Emaciate (6-md'shi>at). a. Thin; wasted, 
steeds.* Warton. 

Emaciation (5-ma'shi-a''shon), n. 1. The act 
of making lean or thin in flesh. — 2. The state 
of becoming lean by a gradual waste of 
flesh; the state of l)eini^ reduced to leanness. 
'Marked by the emaciation ot abstinence.’ 
Sir W. Scott. 

Emaculatet (e-mak^fl-lat), v.t pret. A pp. 
etnaeidatedip^T.enuiculating. [L. emaemo 
—e, and macula, a spot.] To take spots 
from; to remove blemish from; to correct. 

* ^maculating the text. ’ Hales. 
Emaculatlont (e-mak'fl-la''shon), n. 
act or operation of freeing from spots. 
Emaiiailt(cmVnant), a. [L. emanans, eman- 
antis, ppr. of emano. See Emanatb.] Issu- 
ing or flowing from something else; becom- 
ing apparent by an effect 
The most wise counsel and purpose of Almighty 
God terminate in those two great transient or epnan^ 
ant acts or works, the work of creation and provi- 
dence. Sir M. Hale. 

Emanate (em'a-nat), v.t. pret & pp. eman- 
ated; ppr. emanating. [L. emano, emana- 
tum—e, out, and mano, to flow; Fr. 4maner.'\ 
1. To issue from a source; to flow out from 
something constantly and by a necessary 
activity; as, light emanates from the sun; 
fragrance emanates from flowers.— 2. To 
proceed from something as the source, 
fountain, or origin; to take origin; to arise; 
to spring; as, the powers of government in 
republics emanate from the people. ' That 
siiosisting form of government from which 
all laws emanate/ De Qatnoey.— S tn. To 
flow, arise, proceed, issue, spring. 

Emanate (em'a-nat), a. Issuing out; eman- 
ant Southey. [Rare.1 
Emanation (em-a-n&'shon), n. 1. The act 
of flowing or proceeding from a fountain- 
head or ongin. — 2. In phuos. a system which 
supposes that all existences proceed, by 
successive disengagements, from one being, 
which is Qod. 

According to several systems of philosophy and 
religion which have prevailed In the East, all the 
beings of which the universe is composed, whether 
body or spirit, have proceeded from and are parts of 
the Divine Being or substance. This doctrine of 
emanation is to be found in the systems of Zoroaster, 
the Gnostics, and Neo-Platunicians. It diffem little 
If at all from Pantheism. Fiemin^r* 

8. That which issues, flows, or proceeds from 
any source, substance, or body; efflux; efflu- 
vium; as, fragrance is an emanation from a 
flower.— Theory of emanation of light, same 
as theory of emission. See ExissiOK. 
Emanative (em'a-nAt-ivX a. Issuing fPom 
another. 'Emanative effects.* OlanviUe. 
[Rare.] 

Emanatlvely (em'a-n&t-lv-H), adv. In or 
after the manner of an emanation; by eman- 
ation. 


The 


It is acknowledged by us that no natural, imperfect, 
created being can create, or emanatively produce, 
a new substance which was not before, and give it 
its whole being. Cudworth. 

Bmanatory (em'a-nA-to-ri), a. Having the 
nature of an emanation; cmanative. 

Nor is there any incongruity that one substance 
should cause something else wnich we may in some 
sense call substance, though but secondary or 
emanatoty. Afore. 

Emanche, Emaunclie. See Manohb. 
Emancipate (d-man'si-p&t), v.t pi-et & pp. 
emancipated; ppr. emancipating. [L. eman- 
eipo, emancipatutn—^e, out, and mancipium, 
a legal formal purchase among the Romans, 
by taking a thing in the hand and weighing 
out the money, and, hence, property, a slave 
—manus, the hand, and capio, to take.] 

1. To set free from servitude or slavery by 
the voluntary act of the proprietor; to liber- 
ate; to restore from bondage to freedom 
as, to emancipate a slave. 

When the dying slaveholder asked for the last sac- 
raments, his spintual attendants regularly adjured 
him, as he loved his soul, to efnancifate his breihreii 
for whom Christ had died. Macaulay. 

2. To set free or restore to liberty; in 
general sense, to fi-ee fi*om bondage, civil 
restriction, or restraint of any kind; to 
liberate from subjection, controlling power, 
or influence; as, to emancipate one from 
prejudices or error. 

They emancipated themselves from dependence. 

Arbutknot. 

3. In Scots law, to liberate from parental 
authority; as. to emancipate a son. 

Emancipate (e-mau'si-pat), a. Set at liberty. 
[Rare.] 

Fmaptripate through passion 
And thought, with sea for sky. 

We substitute, in a fashion, 

I’or Heaven— poetry. B. Browning. 

Emancipation (5-mau*si-pa"shon), n. [See 
EmancipatbJ 1 . The act of setting free 
from slavery, servitude, subjection, depend- 
ence, civil restraints or disabilities, 
deliverance from bondage or controlling 
influence; liberation; as, the emancipation 
of slaves by their proprietors; the emanci- 
pation of a person from prejudices, or from 
a servile subjection to authority; the eman- 
cipation of Catholics by the act of parlia- 
ment passed in 1829.— 2. In Scots law, libera- 
tion from parental control.— S yn. Deliver- 
ance, liberation, release, freedom. 

Emandpatlonlst (e man^si-pa^’shon-ist), n. 
An advocate for the emancipation of slaves. 

Emancipator (e-man'si-pat-^r), n. One who 
emancipates or liberates from bondage or 
restraint. 

Emancipist (e-man'si-plst), n. 1. A term in 
use in New South Wales, when it was a 
penal settlement, for a convict who has been 
pardoned or emancipated.— 2. One who sets 
at liberty. [Rare.] 


[See Emanate.] To 
'The spirits, which 
Sir W. Jones. See 


Emane t (c-manO, v.t 
issue or flow from. 
emaned from him.* 

Emanate. 

Emardd (A-mkr'sid), a. [L. e, intens., and 
mareeo, to droop.] In hot flaccid; wilted. 

Emarglnate (fi-mUr'jln-at), v.t [L. emar- 
gino, emargitiatum, to deprive of the edge 
— e, piiv., and margo, marginis, an edge, 
border, margin.] To take away the margin 
of. 

Emarglnate, Emarglnated (A-mSr'jin-at, 
e>mArjin-at-edX Having the margin or 
extremity taken away; ^-peciflcally, (a) in 
bot notched at the blunt apex; applied to 
the leaf, petal, stigma, or to the gills of 
fungi, (b) In mineral, having all the edges 
of the primitive form truncated, each by 
one face, (c) In zool. having the margin 
broken by an obtuse notch or the segment 
of a circle. 

Bmarglliately (§-mlir^jin-&t-U), adv. In the 
form of notches. 

Emarglnatlon (d-mttr'jln-a^'shon), n. 1. Act 
of taking away the mawn. —2. State or con- 



Leaf of Bmxm sempervirens and Flower of Pri* 
mu/a sinensie, showing (#a) Emarginations or 
notches. 

dltion of having the margin taken away.— 
8. In bot the condition of having a notch at 


the summit or blunt end; a notch at the 
summit or blunt end; a8» the etnargination 
of a leaf. 

Emasculate (d-mas'kfl-lAt), v.t. pret A pp. 
emasculated ; ppr. emauciUating. [L. L. 
emasculo, emaaculatum^e, pHv., and mas- 
culus, dim. of mas, a male. See Mascu- 
line.] 1 . To castrate; to geld; to deprive 
of virility or procreative power.— 2. To de- 
prive of masculine strength or vi^ur; to 
weaken; to render effeminate; to vitiate by 
unmanly softness; specifically, to expuigate 
or remove certain parts from, as a book, 
writing, &c., as being too coarse or out- 
spoken. 

Luxury h.ld not emaecu/ated their minds. Kuom. 

Emasculate (e-masicfl-l&t), a. Unmanned; 
deprived of vigour. * Emasculate slave.* 
Hammond. 

Emasculation (^'mas^Q-la^'shonXn. l. The 
act of depriving a male of the parts which 
characterize the sex; castration.— 2. The 
act of depriving of vigour or strength; spe- 
cifically, the act of expurgating or removing 
some parts from a book, writing, Ac., as be- 
ing over-vigorous or course. 

The emasculations (of iin edition of Don Quixote) 
were some Scotchman's. Cayton. 

3. The state of being emasculated; effemin- 
acy; unmanly weakness. 

Emasculator (e-mas'ku-lut-^r), n. One who 
or that which emasculates. 

Emasculatozy (e-mas'ku-la-to-ri), a. Serv- 
ing to emasculate. 

Embacet(cm-basO» v.f. ThesameosJSbihase. 
•Spenser. 

Emtiale (cm-baF)* v.t. pret. A pp. embaled; 

S yr. embaling. [Fr. emhaller; It. imbal- 

re, to pack up— em, im, for en, in, in, and 
balla, balle, bale.] 1 . To make up into a 
bale, bundle, or package; to pack.— 2. To 
wrap up; to inclose. 'Legs ernbaUd In 
golden buskins.* Spenser. 
mnballDlff (em-bgring), n. [Verb-forming 
prefix em, and E. ball.] The condition of 
being distinguished by the ball or globe, 
the ensign of royalty; promotion to sove- 
reign^. 

1 swear .‘israin I would not be a queen 
For all the world.— 

In faith, for little England 

You’d venture an efnballing. Shak. 

Embalm (em-bHm')* v.t. [Fr. embaumer--’ 
e?i, and haume, balm, for balsam. See Balm. ] 
1. To anoint or preserve with balm; specifl- 
cally, to preserve from decay by moans of 
balm or other aromatic spices; to keep from 
putrefaction, as a dead body; to open a dead 
body, take out the intestines, and fill their 
* place with odoriferous and desiccative spices 
and drugs, to prevent its putrefaction. In 
modem times the salts of alum, arsenic, 
pyroxilic spirits, and chloride of zinc have 
been employed to embalm bodies, and It is 
found that they enable them to resist decom- 
position for a limited time. See MUMMY. 

He gave the soldiers comfortable words, 

AncT oft embalm'd his well-received wound. Drayton. 

Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to 
embalm his father; and the physicians embalmed 
Israel. Gen. 1. a. 

2. To fill with sweet scent. 'With ffesh 
dews embalmed the earth.* Milton,—S. To 

S reserve from loss or decay; to cherish ten- 
crly the memory of. 

Those tears eternal that embalm the dead. Pope. 
No longer caring to embalm 
In dying songs a dead regret. Tennyson. 

Embalmer (em-bilm'ArX n. One who em- 
balms bodies for preservation. 

Embalmment (em-bam'mentX Act of em- 

balming. Malone. 

Embalon (em'bal-onX n. [Or. en. In, and 
baUo, to throw.] The beak of an ancient 
war-galley, which was made of metal, and 
sharpened, so that it might pierce an enemy’s 
vessel under water, if brought into contact 
with it suddenly by the rowers. • 
Embail]c(em-bBngkO,v.e. [Preflxemforen,in. 
and hank.] Toinclosewitli a bank; to defend 
by banks, mounds, or dikes; to bank up. 
Embankment (em-bangk'mentX n. 1. The 
act of surrpundfng or defending with a bank. 

2. A mound or bank raised for any purpose, 
as to protect land from being overflown by 
a river or the sea, to enable a road, railway, 
canal, and the like to be carried over a 
valley at or near the level, Ac.; as, the 
Thames Embankment. 

Wmbar (em-biU0> v.t pret. A pp. efnbarred; 
ppr. emharring. [Prefix em tor en, and bar. J 
1. To shut, close, or fasten with a bar; to 
make fast— 2. To inclose so as to hinder 
egress or escape. 


ch. cAoln; dh, Sa locA; g,go; J,Job; h, A. ton; ng, sing; Tn, fAen; th, fAin; w, idg; wh, tcAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Where fast emban^d in mij^hty brazen wall. 

SptHstr, 

8. To atop; to shut from entorlug; to hinder; 
to block up. 

He embarred all further trade, £actpn, 

Binbarcatlon« n. See embarkation. 
Smbarge (em-bftrj'), v.t To put on board 
a barge. [Rare.] 

As when the snv’rcign we embargoed see. 

And by fair London for his pleasure rows. Drayion, 

Embargo (em-bar'go), n. [8p. embargo^ to 
impede, to sequester, etnbargo, embarrass* 
mont, seq uostration ; Pr. embargo, a bin* 
drance; L.L. imbarcum, from a form tm- 
barricare—in-en, and L.L. barra, a bar. 
Comp, einharmim.] 1. In eotn, a restraint 
or prohibition imposed by the public autho- 
rities of a country on merchant vessels, or 
other sliips, to prevent their leaving its 
ports, sometimes amounting to an entire 
interdiction of commercial intercourse. The 
seizure of ships and canoes under the autho- 
rity of municipal law is called a civil ernbar^ 
go. An international embargo is an act not 
of civil procedure, but of hostile Intention. 

2. A restraint or hindrance imposed on 
anything ; as, to lay an embargo on free 
speech. 

Embargo (cm-bar'gO), v.t l. To hinder or 
prevent from sailing out of port, or into 
port, or both, by some law or edict of sove- 
reign authority, for a limited time ; as, all 
the vessels in the ports were embargoed.^ 
2. To stop or hinder from being prosecuted 
by the departure or entrance of ships; as, 
to etnbargo commerce. — 8. In a general sense, 
to prohibit; to stop; to restrain. (Rare in 
this last sense,] 

Embarguement (em-barg'ment), n. Em- 
bargo; restraint; hindrance. 

The prayers of priest.s nor times of sacrifice, 
EmoargutmeHts all of fury. SkaJb. 

[In many editions of Shakspere the word is 
brinted embarqaement] 

Imibarkfem-bArk'), v. t (Fr. embarquer—en, 
in, and barque, a boat, a barge, a bark. See 
Barque.] l. To put or cause to enter on ' 
board a ship or boat; as. the general em- 
barked his troops and their bagga^.^2. To 
engage or invest in any affair: said of per- 
sons, money, and the like ; as» he embarkea 
*his capital in the scheme. 

It was the reputation of the sect upon which St 
Paul embarktd his salvation. South. 

All the propositions he could make to Spain could 
not induce them to enter into such an alluince with 
him as might tmbark them against France. 

Clitrondon. 

Embark (em-bark'), v.t. l. To go on board 
of a ship, boat, or vessel; as. the troops e7ii« 
barked for Lisbon.— 2. To engage or take a 
share in any affair; to enlist. 

He saw that he would be slow to tmbark in such 
an undertaking. Macautay. 

EmbarkatioxL Embarcation (em-bkrk a^ 
shun), n. 1. The act of putting on board 
of a ship or other vessel, or the act of going 
aboard. *The embarcation of the army/ 
Clarendon.— 2. That which is embarked. 

Another rmharcatian of Jesuits was sent from 
T.i&bon to Civita Vecchia. SfnotUtt. 

Embarkmentt (em-bUrk^ment), n. Act of 
embarking; embarkation. Middleton. 
Smbarquement t (em-bilrk'ment), n. See 
Embarguement. 

Embarras (em ba'ras), n. [Fr.] l.f Embar- 
rassment. * These little embarrasses we men 
of intrigue are eternally subject to.' Foote. 

2. A place where the navigation of rivers 
or creeks is rendered difficult by the ac- 
cumulation of drift-wood, trees, Ac. [Ame- 
rican.] 

EmbarrasBCem-ba'ras), v.t. {Yr. embarrae- 
ser, to embarrass, embarrae, embarrassment 
•usually derived from L.L. barra, a bar. 
See Bar.] l. To perplex; to render Intri- 
cate ; to entangle ; as, public affairs are em- 
barrasied ; want of order tends to e^nbar- 
ragi business.— 2. To encumber or beset, as 
with debts or demands, beyond the means 
of payment; to involve in pecuniary difficul- 
ties: applied to a person or his affairs; as, a 
man or his business Is embarrassed when he 
cannot meet his pecuniary engagements. — 

3. To perplex; to confuse; to msconcert; to 
abash; as, an abrupt address may embarrass 
a young lady. 

He well knew that this would embarrass me. 

SmoUett. 

— Embarrass, Puzde, Perplex. Embarrass, 
lit to bar one's way, to impede one's pro- 
gress in a particular direction, to hamper 
one's actions; hence, to make it difficult for 
one to know what to do for the best; puzde. 


to confuse the mind, as by putting questions 
hard of answer, or problems difficult of 
solution ; perplex, to inclose one as In the 
meshes of a net, to entangle one's Judgment 
or feelings so that one is at a loss how to 
act 

Awkward, embarrassed, stiff, without the skiU 
Of moving gracefully or standing still. Churchill, 
He is perpetually pummled and perplexed amidst 
his own blunders. Addison, 

Syn. To liiuder, impede, obstruct perplex, 
entangle, confuse, disconcert abash, dis- 
tress. 

Embairaaaed (em-ba'rast), p, and a. l. En- 
tangled; perplexed; Intricate; involved: as, 
his affairs ore in an embarrassed state.-- 

2. Confused; abashed; disconcerted. 
EmbarraAaixig (em-ba'ras-ing), a. Perplex- 
ing; adapted to perplex. 

If Godolphin had steadfastly refused to quit his 
place, the Whig leaders would nave been in a most 
embarrassing position. Macaulay. 

EmtMurraaal^ly (em-ba'ras-ing-li), adv. In 
an embarrassing manner; so as to embar- 
rass. 

Eml>arraB8inent(em-baYas-ment),7i. 1. Per- 
plexity ; intricacy ; entanglement. *The 
embarrassments to commerce growing out 
of the late regulations.* Bancr€ift.--’2. Per- 
plexity arising from insolvency, or from 
temporary inability to discharge debts. 

He saw no hope of extrication from his embarrass- 
ments. Macaulay. 

3. Confusion of mind; want of composure; 
abashment 

Let your method be plain, th^it your hearers may 
run through it without embarrassment. H'atts. 


Embarren (em-ba^ren), v.t. \Em for en, 
verb-forming preflx, and barren. ] To maker 
barren. [Bare. ] 

Like the ashes from the Mount Vesuvius, though 
I singly small and nothing, yet in conjoined quantities 
they embarren alt the nclds about it. Feltham. 

\ [Prefix cm for en. and 

base.) 1. To lower in value ; to vitiate; to 
deprave ; to impair. 

The virtue ... of a tree embased by the ground. 

• Bacon. 

I have no ignoble end . . . that may embase my 
poor Judgment. IVotton. 

2. To degrade; to vilify. 

To please the best, and th* evill to tmbase. Spenser, 

Bmbaaemeiltt (em-bas'ment), n. Act of 
depraving; depravation; deterioration. 
Emnaaemeiit (em-bas'ment), n. [See Em- 
BASis.] In mod. a tub for holding warm 
water for bathing; an embasis. 

Embaaiatet (em-oa'si-Bt), n. Embassy. 

But when the Erie of Warwlk understode of this 
marriage, he tooke it highly that his embasiate was 
deluded. tSir Y. More, 

Bmbaala (em'ba-sis), n. [Or. en, in, and 
bainb, to go.] A bathing-tub or vessel filled 
with warm water. 

Embaasadet (embas-s&d), n. An embassy. 
Spenser. 

Embaaaador (em-bas'sad-^r), n. Same as 
Ambassador. 

Bmbaaaadoxlal (em-bas'sa-do^'ri-al), a. 
Same as Ambassadorial. 

Embaaaadreaa (em-bas'sad-res), n. Same 
as Ambassadress. 

Embaaaaget (emTias-saJ), n. i. An em- 
bassy. 

He sent a solemn embassage unto James, king of 
Scotland. Bacon, 


2. A message. 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me; 

And am I last to know itf Shah, 


the ambassadorial building or buildings; 
as, they were married at we English Em- 
bassy. 

Embastardlzet (em-bas'tdrd-Iz), v,t To 
render illegitimate or base. Milton, 
Embaterion (em-ha-td'ri-on), n. IQr, em 
for efi, in, and baiThd, to go.] A war-song of 
the Spartans which they sang when rushing 
on the enemy. It was accompanied by 
flutes. 

Embathe (em-baTH'}, v, t [Preflx em for en, 
and bathe. J To bathe. [Rare. ] 

Gave her to his daughters to embathe 

In ncctar'd lavers, strew*d with asphodel. Milton. 

Embattail (em-bat'tal), v.t. Same as Em- 
battle, 2. 

To embattail and to wall about thy cause 
With irou-wurded proof. Tennyson. 

Embattellff v.t To embattle; to arm for 
battle. * One in bright armes embatteUed 
full strong.' Spenser, 

Embattle (em-oat'ti;), v.t pret. A pp. em- 
battled; ppr. embattling. [Preflx em for en, 
and battle. ] 1. To arrange in order of battle; 
to array for battle. 'The English are em- 
battled.* Shak.— 2. To furnish with battle- 
ments; as, an embattled tower. 'The em- 
5aff2ed portal arch he passed.' Sir W. Scott. 
Embattle (em-bat'tl), e.i. To be ranged in 
order of battle. 

We shall embattle 

By the second hour i* the morn. Shak. 

Embattled (em-bat'tld), p. and a. 1. Ar- 
rayed in order of battle. 
*E'mbattled vuixkA.* Milton. 

2. Furnished with battle- 
ments; specifically, in her. 
indontecl like a battle- 
ment. The ordinkricB in 
heraldry, such as the fess, 
Ac . , are sometimes repre- 
sented embattled. It is 
also applied to a line of 

A fess embattled, partition In the shield. - - 

3. Being the place of bat- 
tle or the place where troops ai*e arrayed 
for battle. 'Th' embattled field.* J, Baillie. 


“LTUl sJ 




Embattled Moulding. 


—Embattled moulding, in arch, a moulding 
indented like a battlement. 

Embattlement (em-bani-ment), n. An 
indented parapet; a battlement (which see). 
Spelled formerly also Embattaument, Etn- 
bataUement. 

Embay (em-b&Of v.t [Em tor en, in. and 
bay.] To inclose in a bay or inlet ; to land- 
lock; to inclose between capes or promon- 
tories; as, the ship or fleet is embayed. 
Embay t (em-haO> V. t. [Fr. baigner, to bathe. ] 
1. To bathe; to wash. * Others did them- 
selves embay in liquid Joys. ' Spenser. —2. To 

S ervade or suffuse, so as to soothe, lull, or 
elight. 

While every sense the humour sweet embayed. 

Spenser. 

Embayad (em-b&dO, Forming, or formed 
in, a bay or recess. * Embayed windows.* 
Mrs. Gore. 

Embasrment (eni-ba'ment). n. A portion of 
the sea closed in and sheltered by capes or 
promontories. 


[In a passage in which this word occurs in 
Spenser's 'Faerie Queene,' bk. ill. c. ix. 28, 
the rhythm requires that it he pronounced 
em-bas'saj.] 

Smbaagy (embas-si), n. [O.E. and Fr. em- 
bassade, »ee AMBASSADOR.] 1. The public 
function of an ambassador; the charge or 
employment of a public minister, whether 
ambassador or envoy; as, he was qualified 
for the embasgi.—i. The messaae of an 
ambassador. 'Sere, Persian, tell thy em- 
bassy.* Glover.— 2. A mesaage of any kind ; 
specmcally, a solemn or important mes- 
sage. 

Eighteen centuries ago, the gospel went forth from 

i ferusalem on on embassy of mingled authority and 
ove. B, Viekenson. 

T ouches ere hut embassies of loi%. Tennyson, 

4. The person or persons intrusted with a 
! or solemn message or with ambassa- 
functlons; a legation. 

Embassy after embassy was sent to Rome by the 
Carthaglnuin government. Arnold, 

6. The official residence of an ambassador; 


The embaymeni which is terminated by the laud 
of North Berwick. Sir IV, Scott. 

Bmbeamt (em-bdm% v.t. To beam upon; to 
make brilliant, as with beams of light. S. 
Fletcher. 

Embed (em-bedOi v.t. pret. A pp. embedded: 
ppr. einbeddvng. [Em for en, in, and fieri.] 
To lay in or as in a bed ; to lay in surround- 
ing matter; as, to emfieri a thing hi clay 
or in sand. 

Embedment (em-bed'ment), n. Act of em- 
bedding; state of being embedded. 
Emb^Be,t v.t To embellish ; to beautify. 
Chatuser, 

Bmbelliab (em-benish), v. t [Fr. embeUir-^ 
verb-forming prefix em for en, and fieBe, 
L. bellus, pretty, neat, fine, contr. from be- 
nulus, from fieniie fionne, good. ] To adorn ; 
to beautify; to give a brilliant appearance 
to; to decorate; to deck; as, to embellish the 
person with rich apparel; to embellish a 
garden with shrubs and flowers; a sfyle 
m^Uishsd by metaphors; a book sniSei- 
lished by engravings. 


F&te, flir, fat, fgll; mfi, met, hfir; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; 


tfibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; il, 8c. abtme; f. So. tey. 
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Bay let*ives between. 

And primroses fj^reen. 

EmbetluH the sweet violet. Spenstr. 

The names of the fiifures that emMlUhed the dis- 
courses of those who understood the art of speak ini;, 
are not the art and skill of speakinj; well. Locke. 

Adorn, Decorate, Embellkh. See under 
Adorn.— SYN. To adorn, deck, decorate, 
beautify, ornament, grace. 

Embellislier (em-belliBh-^r), n. One who 
or that which embellishes. 

Bmbelll 8 liiiigly(em-belliBh-fng-ll),adv. So 
as to embelliBh: 

BinbelllB]ime]it(em-bel'liBh-mont),n. l.The 
act of adorning, or state of being adorned. 
* The selection of their ground, and the em- 
heUiehirutnt ot it.' PreHeott.—2. Ornament; 
decoration ; anything that adds beauty or 
elegance; that which renders anything pleas- 
ing to the eye or agreeable to the taste; as, 
rich dresses are embeUuthmente of the per- 
son; virtue is an einbelliehinent of the mind, 
and liberal arts are the embellishmenta of 
society. 

Wisdom, and discipline, and liberal arts. 

The embellishments of life. Addison, 


Syn. Ornament, decoration, grace, beauty, 
elegance, enrichment, adornment. 

Ember (em'b^r). a. [By some regarded as a 
contraction of G. qtinUmber, a (quarter of 
a year or quarterly day, from L. quatuor 
tempora, the four seasons; by others taken 
from embers, ashes, as being applied tq 
seasons of fasting and humiliation; but 
more probably directly from the A. Sax. 
ymbrine, ymhren, emhren^ the circle or 
course of the year, from ymb or emb, round, 
and rinnan, to run. Comp, ymhren-wuce, an 
ember- week. ] Coming at certain seasons: 
used hs an element in such compound words 
as etnher-days. ember-tide, e?iiber-week. 

Ember (en/bbr), n. [A. Sax. cemyrian, cin- 
ders; Dan. ewtner; N. eimyrja, eldmyrja — 
eld. Are, and tnyrja, glowing ashes.] A small 
live coal, piece of wood, Ac. : used chic Ay in 
the plural to signify live cinders or ashes ; 
the smouldering remains of a Are. 

He takes a lighted ember out of the covered vessel. 

CoUbrooke, 

lie rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. Dryden. 


Ember-days (em'bbr-daz), n. pi, [See Em- 
ber, a,\ Days returning at certain seasons; 
speclAcally, the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after Quadragesima Sunday, after 
Whitsunday, after Holyrood-day in Septem- 
ber. and after St. Jdicia's day in December, 
appointed in the Church of England for 
fasting and abstinence. 

Ember-fast (em'ber-fast), n. One of the 
iieriods at which ember-days occur. 

Ember-goose (em'ber-gos), n. [N. ember- 
ytms, hav-immer, G. imber, Etym. of the 
first part of the word uncertain.] A bird, 
known also os the great northern diver and 
loon, of the genus Co^mbus (C. glacialis) 
and order Natatores. It is larger than the 
common goose; the head is dusky; the back, 
coverts of the wings and tail are clouded 
with lighter and darker shades of the same; 
the primaries and tail ore black; the breast 
and belly silvery. It inhabits the northern 
regions, about Arctic America, Iceland, and 
the Orkneys. 

Emberlngt (em'b^r-ing), n. The ember-days 
(which see). 

Fasting days and emberings be 

I.ent. Whitsun, Holyrnod, and Lucie. Old rhyme. 


SmlMtlng-dayst (em'Mr-lng-d&c), n. pi 
The ember-dayB. 

Divers of the king's subjects have of late more 
th.'in in times past broken and contemned such ab- 
stinence, which hath been used in this realm upon 
the Fridays and Saturdays, the embering'-dt^s, and 
other days commonly called vigils. Nailnm. 

EmberWdSB (em-b 6 r- 1 z'i-d£}. n. pi. [L.L. em- 
beriea, a bunting. ] A family or small binls 
belon^ng to the order Insessores and tribe 
Conirostres. It includes tlie buntings, the 
snow-Aake. the yellow-hammer, and reed- 
sparrow. The common bunting (Smberiza 
miliaria) is the largest of the European 
secies and the most common. The ortolan 
(B. hortulana), so much esteemed for the 
delicacy of Its Aesh, belongs to this family. 
By some naturalists they are classiAed as a 
sub-family of the Fringillidie, under the title 
Emberizinse. 

SmberiiiiM (embbr-l-zrnd), n. pi See 
Embbrizidjb. 

Ember-tide (emlMr^tld), n. The seozon at 
which ember-days occur. 

Ember-week (ern'lidr-wfik), ti. A week in 
which ember-days fall. 

Bmbetter t (em-bet'terX e. t [FreAz em for 
an, and better.}' To better. 


For cruelty doth not emhetter men. 

But them more wary make than they have been. 

Daniel, 

Embeikle (em-ber/zl). v,t, pret. & pp. em- 
bezzled; ppr. embezzlinn. [Referred to 
Norm. enweasUer, to Alcn; O.Fr. heeler, to 
deceive. Comp, the simple bezzle.} 1. To 
appropriate fraudulently to one's own use, 
as what Is intrusted to one's care; to apply 
to one's private use by a breach of trust, as 
a clerk or servant who misappropriates his 
employer's money or valuables. * The treas- 
urer etnbezrZtfcf the funds of the company.' 
Th, Fuller, —2. To waste or dissipate in extra- 
vagance; to misappropriate or misspend. 
[Kare.l 

When thou hast embesreled all thy store. Drydett, 

Embezzlement (em-bez'zl-mcnt). n. The 
act by which a clerk, servant, or person act- 
ing as such, fraudulently appropnates to his 
own use the money or goods intrusted to his 
care. Embezzlement is in English law a 
felony punishable by penal servitude for not 
more than fourteen years, or by imprison- 
ment, and in the case of a male under the 
age of sixteen by whipping in addition to 
imprisonment. 

limhexstement is distinguished from larceny, pro- 
perly so called, as being committed in respec t of pro- 
perty which is not, at tite time, in the actu.il or legal 
possession of the owner. Bw'rill, 

finbezzler (cm-bcz'zldr), n. One who em- 
bezzles. 

EmbillOW (cm-bind), v.i. [FreAx em for en, 
and billow.] To heave as the waves of the 
sea; to swell. Lisle, 

Embitter (em-bit't^r), v,t, [Verb-forming 

S reAx em for en, and hitter.} 1. To make 
itter or more bitter.— 2. To make unhappy 
or grievous; to render distressing; as, the 
sins of youth often embitter old age. 

Is there anything that more embitters the enjoy- 
ments of this life than shame f South. 

3. To make more severe, poignant, or pain- 
ful: as. the sorrows of true penitence are 
embittered by a sense of our ingratitude to 
our almighty Benefactor. —4. To render more 
violent or malignant; to exasperate. 'Men, 
the most embittered against each other by 
former contests.* Bancroft. Spelled also 
Imbitter, 

Embitterer (em-bit*t^r-4r), n. One who or 
that which makes bitter. 

The fear of death has always been considered as 
the greatest enemy of human quiet, the polluter of 
the feast of happiness, and the embitterer of the cup 
of joy. yohnson. 

Embltterment (em-bit't^r-ment). n. The 
act of embittering. Coleridye. 

Emblaze (em-blaz'Xt’.e. pret App. emblazed; 
ppr. etnblazing. [Verb-forming proAx em 
for en, and blaze.} 1. To kindle; to set in a 
blaze. ' Sulphur-tipt, efnblaze an ale-house 
Are. ' Pope.—Z To adorn with glittering em- 
bellishments; to make to glitter or shine. 

Th* unsought diamonds 
Would so embiaxe the forehead of the deep. 

And so best ltd with stars, that they below 
Would grow inured to light. Milton, 

3. To display or set forth conspicuously or 
ostentatiously; to blazon. 

But thou Shalt wear it as a herald's coat. 

To emblaxe the honour that thy master got. Shak, 

Emblazon (em-bla'zon\ v.t i Verb-forming 
preAx em for en, and blazon.} 1. To adorn 
with Agures of heraldry or ensigns armorial; 
as, a shield emblazoned with armorial bear- 
ings. —2. To depict or represent, as an ar- 
morial ensign on a shield. 

My shield. . . . 

On which when Cupid, with his killing bow 
And cniell shaAs, efnbiaxond she beheld. 

At sight thereof slie was with terror queld. 

Spepistr. 

8. To set off with ornaments; to decorate. 

The walls were . . . emblaxoned with legends in 
coiiinicinoration of the illustrious pair. Prescott. 

4. To celebrate in laudatory terms; to sing 
the praises of. 

We find Augustus . . . emblaxoned hyxhe poets. 

Nakewill, 

Heroes emblaxoned high to fame. Longfellow, 
Bmblazoner (em-bla*zon-4r).n. l. A blazoner; 
one that emblazons; a herald.— 2. One that 
publishes and displays with pomp. 'This 
emblazoner of his ii tie-page.* Milton, 
]toblazonment(em-bla*zon-ment),9i. l.The 
act of emblazoning. ->2. That which is em- 
blazoned. 

Emblazonry (em-bl&'zon-ri), fi. l.The act or 
art of emblazoning: blazonry. -^2. Heraldic 
decoration, as pictures or Agures upon 
shields, standards, Ac.' ' Thine ancient stan- 
dard's rich endilatonry, * Treneh, 

Bmblom (em'blemx vk [Fr. emblime; Gr. 


emblima, from emballo^^i, in, and baUA, 
to cast.] l.t That which is put in or on 
inlaid work; inlay; inlaid or mosaic work; 
something ornamental inserted in another 
body. 

Underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broider'd the ground, more colour'd than with stone 

Of costliest emblem, Miiton. 

2. A picture or other work of art repre- 
senting one thing to the eye and another 
to the understanding: a punted or sculp- 
tured enigma, or a Agure representing some 
obvious history, suggesting some moral truth, 
as the image of Scievola holding his hand in 
the Arc. with these words, 'agere et pati for- 
titcr Romanum eat,' to do and to suffer with 
I fortitude is Roman.— 3. Any object or its 
Agure whose predominant qual i ty symbolizes 
something else, as another quallty.condition, 
state, and the like; an allusive Agure; a 
symbol; a device; thus, a physical quality 
may typify a moral one, as a white robe, is 
the emblem of purity; a balance, the emblem 
of Justice; a crown may bo an emblem of 
the state of royalty; a hammer, the emblem 
of the profession or condition of a smith; a 
glaived hand, the einblem of war. 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime. 

Byr&n, 

Syn. Figure, type, symbol, adumbration. 
Emblem (em*blem), v.t. To represent or 
suggest by similar qualities. * Emblemed 
by the cozening Ag-tree. ' Feltham. 
Emblemata (em-ble*ma-ta), n. pi. [Gr. See 
Emblem. ] The sculptured Agures, usually 
made either of the precious metals or of 
amber, with which gold and silver were 
decorated by the ancients. 

Emblematic, Emblematical (em-blem-at*- 
ik. em-blem-at*ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to or 
comprising an emblem; using or dealing in 
emblems ; symbolic. * Emblematic worship. * 
Prior. -2. Representing by some allusion 
or customary aBsociation; representing by 
similarity of qualities or conventional sig- 
niAcance; as, a crown is embletnatie of 
royalty; whiteness is emblematic of purity. 

Gl.'inced at the legendary Amazon 

As emblefnatic of a nobler age. Tennyson, 

Emblematically (em-blem-at*ik-al-li), adv. 
By way or means of emblems ; in the man- 
ner of emblems; by way of allusive repre- * 
sentatioii. 

He took a great stone and put it up under the oak. 
emblematically joining the two great elements of 
masonry. Stvift, 

EmblematiCize (cm-ble-matl-slz). v.t. To 
, represent by or embody in an emblem ; to 
emblematize. 

He (Giacomo Amiconi) drew the queen and the 
three eldest princesses, and orints were taken from 
Ills pictures, which he generally endeavoured to em^ 
blematicixe by genii and cupids. Ifalpole. 

Emblematizt (em-blem'at-ist), n. A writer 
or inventor of emblems. Sir T. Browne, 
Emblematize (em-blem'at-izX v.i. pret. A 
pp. emblematized; ppr. emblematizing. To 
represent by an emblem. 

Anciently the sun was emblematixed by a starry 
figure. Hurd. 

Emblement (em*ble-ment), n. [Ffom O. Ft. 
embleer, emblaer, emblayer, emblader fFr. 
emblaver), to sowwith com, from L.L. inAla- 
dare, to sow with com— tn, and L.L. bladutn 
(=rFr. bU, com), which is probably the L. 
ablatum, what is carried away, and hence a 
crop gathered. ] In law, the produce or fruits 
of land sown or planted; the growing crops 
of those vegetable productions, as grain, 
garden roots, and the like, which are annu- 
idly produced by the labour of the cultivator: 
used chieAy in the plural. Emblements are 
deemed personal property, and pass as such 
to the executor or administrator of the 
occupier, whether he were the owner for 
life, or in fee, or for years, if he die before 
he has actually cut, reaped, or gathered the 
same. The produce of grass, trees, and Uie 
like is not included In the term. 

Emblemize (em'blem-Iz), v.t pret A pp. 
emblemized; ppr. embUmizing. To repre- 
sent by an emblem. 

Smblioa (emlili-ka), n. rHie name of the 
plant in toe Moluccas.] A genus of plants, 
nat order Euphorbiaceee, containing a single 
species, E. ojleinalie, a native of India and 
or the Indian Archipelago. It differs from 
Phyllanthus in having a Aeshy covering to 
the fruit The bark is astringent and ia 
used in India as a remedy for diarrhoea 
The fruit when eaten acts as a mild puigir 
Uve. 
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tolAoom (em-blom'X v.t. [Em for verb- EmbOliamia Emb0lismical(em-l)«)l-i7/inlk, 
forming prefix en, and bloom,] To cover or eiu-boM//mik-ttl), a. I'ertaliiiiig toor formed 
mrich with bloom. [Rare.] by iiitorcalatiou or iiisertiun; intercalated; 

^tdOBBOm (em-blo8'8oin), e.f. [Prefix em hmerted. 

for en, and blossom, 1 To cover with bloom or Twelve lunations form a common^ear. and thirteen 

^l088oma ' The white ernblossomed 8pray.* the mdaOsmti- year. Orasier's China, 

A, Cunningham, Embollte (em'bol-!tX n, A mineral consist- 

mbodler (em-bo'di-dr), n. One who em- ing chiefly of tlie chloride of silver and the 
todies. bromide of silver, found in Chili and Mexico, 

mbodlment (em-bo'di-ment), n. 1. Act of EmbOlUS (em'bul-us), n. [Gr. embolos, from 
mibodying or investing with a body. —2. The emball6, to thrust in. ] Something inserted 

itate or being embodied or invested with a or acting in another; that which thrusts or 

KKiy or material form; bodily or material drives, as a piston or wedge, 

representation. Embonpoint (ah-bofi-pwgfiV n. [Fr., 

That conception of the divine which the genius of from em for en, in, bon, good, and point, 

Homer and Hesiod origin.'Oed, found its perfect condition; thuS, literally, in good condition. ] 

fmMifnent in those sculptured types of huiiian Plumpness; fleshiiicss; rotundity of figure; 

beauty and iio!>Iencss, in which the .spiritual motive o » 

ind the exquisite finite form were indistifiguishably swHii.ness. ^ m 

iiiitcd. nr.cairii, Embordor (cm-bor'd^p). i>. f. [Prefix ew for 

(. The act of colloctlnB or fomiliigr Into a , f”- To adorn with a border; to 
Ktdy or united whole: Incorporation ; con- - 

ientratioii; as, the embodiment of troops I ?; 

nto battalions, brigades, divisions, Ac. ; the j Adorned with a border; specifletuly, In her. 
mbodunent of the militia or reserve forces. having a b<u*der of th^imie metal, ^lour, 
tnbody (em-bo'di), V. t pret. A pp. embodied; ■ fleW. Writteh also Embor- 

»pr. embodying. (Prefix em for en, in, and i Imbordered. 

^ody.] 1. To lodge in a material body; to EnibOBOlll (em-btt zum), e.f. [Prefix em for 


EmblOOin (em-blbm'X v.t. [Em for verb- 
forming prefix en, and bloom.] To cover or 
enrich with bloom. [Rare.] 

EmblOBBOlII (em-blos'soin), v. t [Prefix em 
for en, and blossom, 1 To cover with bloom or 
blosBoma ' The white ernblossomed spray.* 
A. Cunningham. 

Embodler (em-bo'di-dr), n. One who em- 
bodies. 

Embodiment (em-bo'di-ment), n. 1. Act of 
embodying or investing with a body. —2. The 
state or being embodied or invested with a 
body or material form; bodily or material 
representation. 

That conception of the divine which the genius of 
Homer and Hesiod origin.'ited, found its perfect 
embodiment in those sculptured types of nuiiinn 
beauty and tiolilencss. in wnich the .spiritual motive 
and tne exquisite finite form were inuistinguishably 
united. Dr. Caird. 

. 8. The act of collecting or forming into a 
body or united whole; Incorporation ; con- 
centration; as, the embodiment of troops 
into battalions, brigades, divisions, Ac. ; the 
embodUnent of the militia or reserve forces. 
Embody (em-bo'di), V. t pret. A pp. embodied; | 
ppr. embodying. [Prefix em for en, in, and 
body.] 1. To lodge in a material body; to 
invest with a body; to incarnate. * Devils 
embodied and disembodied.’ Sir W, Scott. 

The soul while it is emfiotii^d can no more be 
divided from sin, than the body itself can be con- 
sidered without flesh. Sau/h. 

2. To form or collect into a body or united 
mass: to collect into a whole; to incorpor- 
ate; to concentrate; as. to embody troops; to ; 
embody detached sentiments. To clothe ! 
with a material form ; to render obvious to 
the senses or mental perception; as, to em- 
body thought in words. 

Doctrines, we are afraid, tiiu.st generally be rm- 
bodied before they can excite a strong public feeling. 

Afacau/ay. 

Embody (cm-bo'di), v.i. To unite into a 
body, mass, or collection: to coalesce. *To 
embody against this court party and its 
practices.* Burke. 5lee IMDODV, v.i. 

The idea of white, which snow yielded yesterday, 
and another idea of white from another snow to-iiay, 
put together in your tiiind, embody and run into one. 

Locke, 

Embogae (em-bogo. v.i. [Prefix em for en, 
in, and O.Fr. boeque, bogue, a mouth, Fr. 
bouehe, from L. bucca, the cheek, a cavity.] 
To discharge itself, as a river, into the sea 
or another river. 

Embogolng (em bdg'ing), n. The mouth of 
a river, or place where its waters are dis- 
charged into the sea or another river. [Rare 
or obsolete.] 

Emboli t (em-bollO, v.i. To boU violently; 
to eifervesce. Spenser. 

Emboilt (em-lx^ilO. o.t. To heat; to cause 
to bum, as with anger. Sjiemer. 
Emboltement (fl/i bwat-mah), n. [Fr., the 
situatiou of one box within another.] 1. In 


physiol, the doctrine, vcntilatcfi by BufTon, 
In accordance with which generation Is 
explained by living germs which lie, as it 
were, one within the other, and which are 
detached to produce new existences. — 

2. Milit. the closing up of a number of men 
for the purpose of securing the front rank 
from injury. 

Embold,t v.f. To embolden. Chaucer. 

Embolden (cm>bd1d*n), v.t. [Verb-forming 
prefix em foren, and hold.] To give bold- 
ness or courage to; to encourage. 1 Cor. 
vlii. 10. 

limboldtned In their reli.ince upon the vigilance 
and good faith of the unseen Administrator of affairs. 

^ Taylor. 

Emboldener (cm-bOld'n-dr), n. One who 
emboldens. 

Embolic (em-borik), a. Same as EmbolU- 
mic. 

Emboliem (em'bol-izm), n. [Gr. embolismos, 
from emballd, to throw in, to insert.] 1. In- 
tercalation; the insertion of days, months, 
or years in an account of time, to produce 
regularity. The Greeks made use of the 
lunar vear of 354 days, and to adjust it to 
the solar year of 305 they added a lunar 
month every second or third year, which 
additional month they called embolimos or 
embolimaios min. — 2. Intercalated time. — 

3. In surg. the obstruction of a vessel by a 

clot of flbrine, a frequent cause of paralysis, 
and of gangrene of the part beyond the 
obstacle. : 

Embolismal (em-boMz'mal), a. Pertaining 
to intercalation; intercalated; inserted; as, 
an embolismal month. 

Emboliamatlc. Embollsmatlcal (em^- 
li£-mat"lk, enrlio-liz-mat^'ik-al), a. Embo- 
lismic (which see). ScoU. 


en, in. ami frosom.] 1. To take into or hold 
in the bosom ; to hold in nearness or 
intimacy; to admit to the heart or affec- 
tion; to cherish. *Glad to e'lnbosom his 
affection.' Spenser.— 2. To inclose in the 
midst; to surround. 'Ilis house e^nbosomed 
ill the grove. * Pope, 

Emboss (cm-bosO. v. t, [Verb-forming prefix 
em for en, and boss.] 1. To form bosses on; 
to fashion relief or raised work on; to orna- 
ment with bosses or raised work; to cover 
with protuberances. 

Botches and blains must all his flesh embosr. 

Milton. 

All crowd in heaps, as at a night alarm 
The bees drive out upon each other's backs. 

To emboss their hives in clusters. Dryden. i 

2. To represent in relief or raised work; to 
r^resent in worked figures; to embroider, j 

* Exhibiting flowers in their natural colours, 
embossed upon a purple ground.* Sir W. 
Scott 

O'er the lofty gate his art embossed, 

Androgeo's death. Dryden. 

Embosst (em-bos'). v.f. [Etym. doubtful] i 
III hunthM, to drive hard, as a deer or dog. j 
BO that the animal foams at the mouth ; | 
to cause to pant or foam from exertion ; 
to tire out. 'The salvage beast embost 1 
in wearie chase.' Spenser. 'The poor cur 
is embossed.* Shah. 

O, he Is more mad 

Than Telamon for his shield; the boar of Thessaly 
Was never so embossed. Shak, 

Emboss t (em-bos'X v.t [O. Fr. emhoister, 
from boiste, a box, Mod. Fr. botte. Bee Box.] 
To inclose as in a box; to include; to cover; 
to encase; to sheathe. 

A knighte her mett in mighty armei embost, 

Spenser. 

The knight his thrillant spear againe assayd 
In his brass-plated body to embosse. Spenser. 

Emboss t (em-bos'), v.t [O.Fr. embosquer, 
from bose, a wood. See Bvhh.I To inclose 
in a wood; to conceal In, <ir as in, a thicket. 

* In the Arabian woods embossed. ’ Milton. 
Embossed (em-bosto, p. and a. 1. Formed 

with bosses or raised figures.— 2. In hot 
projecting in the centre like the boss or 
umbo of a round shield or target.— 3. Swol- 
len; puffed up. 'All the embossed sores and 
' headed evils.’ Shak. 

Embossment (em-bos'ment), n. l. The act 
of embossing, or forming protuberances 
upon, or state of being embossed.— 2. A pro- 
minence, like a boss; a Jut. Bacon.— 2. Re- 
lief; rising work. 'It expresses only the 
OTeat embossment of the figure.' Addison. 
finbottlfl 


finbottle (em-bot'tl), v.t pret. A pp. em- 
bottled: ppr. embotUvTig. [Prefix em for en, 
in, and bottle. ] To put in a bottle ; to in- 
clude or confine in a bottle; to bottle. 
Emboabhure (Hfi-bO-shOr), n. [Fr., from 

em, for en, and bouehe, mouth.] 1. A mouth 
or aperture, as of a river, cannon, Ac.— 
2. In miurio, (a} the mouth-hole of a wind 
instrument. (6) The shaping of the lips to 
the roouth-plece. 

S^bemnd t (em-boundO, v.t [Prefix em for 

en, in, and bound.] To shut in; to inclose. 

That tweet breath. 

Which was emboundedin this beauteous clay. 

Shak. 

EmbOW (em-bd'}, v . t rVerb-forming prefix 
em tor en, and how.] to form like a bow ; 


bowed.— EMoteed contrary, or counter- 
embowed, bowed in opposite directions.— 
Embowed dejected, bowed with the extrem- 
ity dowiiwarda 

Embowel (em-bou^el), v.t pret A pp. em- 
boweUed; ppr. embowelUng. [Prefix em for 
en, and bowel.] 1. To penetrate into the 
internal parts and take out the bowels or 
entrails of; to eviscerate; to take out the 
internal parts of. Macaulay. 

Fossils and minerals that the embowetted enrth 
Displays. Philips. 

2. To sink or inclose in another substance; 
to imbed; to bury. ' Deepo embowelVd in 
the earth entyro. * Spenser. 

Emboweller (em-bou'cl-dr), n. One who 
takes out the bowels. 

Embowelment (em-bou'el-ment), n. The 
act of taking out the bowels; evisceration. 
Embower (em-bou'^r), v.i. [Prefix em fur 
en, in, and bower.] To lodge or rest in a 
bower. 

The small birds, in their wide boughs embordf injjr, 
Chaunted their sundric tunes with sweet consent. 

Spenser. 

Embower (em-bou'Cr), v.t To cover with, 
or as with, a bower; to shelter with, or as 
with, trees; to form a bower for; to inibower. 
BmbOWl (em-boP), v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
and bowl.] To form into or as into a bowl ; 


em tor en, and how.] To 
to arc*.h; to vault. 'Ilie hi 
MUtan. 

Embowed (em-bOd'), pp. 


le high embowed roof. 


in her. Dcnt or I as bones, nerves, Ac. 


and botvlj To form into or as into a bowl ; 
to give a globular foim to. Sidney. 
Emoowment t ( om-bd'meut ), n. An arch ; 
a vault. 

The roof all open, not so much as any embfin>mene 
near any ot the wsills left. Paeon. 

EmbOX (em-hoks'), v.t flTefix em for rn, 
in, and box,] To inclose, as in a box; 
specifically, to set or scat in the box of a 
theatre. 

Emboxed the ladies must have something smart. 

Church ill. 

Emb 03 r 88 ement,t n. Ambush. Chaucer. 
Embrace (em-bras'), v.t pret. A pp. em- 
braced; ppr. embracing. [Fr. emhrasser, to 
embrace— evn for en, in, and bras, the arm. 
See Brack.] 1. To take, clasp, or inclose in 
the arms; to press to the bosom in token of 
; affection. 

Paul called unto him the disciples and embraced 
them. Acts xx. i. 

2. To inclose; to encompass; to contain; to 
I encircle. 

I^ow .'It his feet a spacious pl.'iin is placed, 

! Between the mountain and the stream efnbraced, 
j Denham. 

3. To seize eagerljr, in a figurative sense; to 
receive or take with willjiigness ; to accept 
with cordiality; as, to embrace the C.’hristian 
religion; to embrace the opportunity of 
doing a favour. 

O lift your natures up: 

Embrace our aims; work out your freedom. 

Tennyson. 

4. To comprehend; to include or take in; to 
comprise ; as, natural philosophy embraces 
many sciences.— 5. To accept something un- 
avoidable; to submit tf>; to take. * Embrace 
thy death.' 'And I embrace this future 
patiently. ' Shak. [Rare or obsolete. ] 

Fleance . . . must embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. Shak. 

0. In law, to attempt to influence corruptly, 
as a Jury, by money, promises, entreaties, 
entertainments, and the like. Blaekstone.— 

7. t To hold; to keep possession of. 

Even such a passion doth embrace my bosom;' 

My heart beats thicker thaq a feverous pulse. Shak. 

8. t To tlirowa protecting arm around; to 
protect 

See how the heavens, of voluntary grace 
And soveraine favour towards chastity. 

Doe succour send to her dlstresse*i cace; 

So much high God doth innocence embrace, 

Spenser. 

Stn. To clasp, hug, inclose, encircle, include, 
comprise, compr^end, contain, encompass. 
Embrace (em-br&s'), v.i. To join in an em- 
brace. ' While we stood like fools embrac- 
ing.* Tennyson. 

Embrace (em-brfisO, n. i. Inclosure or clasp 
with the arms; pressure to the bosom with 
the arms. 'Parting with a long embrace.* 
Tennyson.— 2. Sexual intercourse; conjugal 
endearment 

Embraced (om-br&st'). p. and a. In her. 
braced together; tied or liound together. 
Bmbracement (em-br&s'ment), n. i. A 
clasp In the arms; a hug; embrace. * Em- 
braeements warm. * Keats. 

Thsfe beasts, fighting with any man, stand upon 
their hinder feet, and so this did, being reacW to give 
me a shrewd embracement. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. t State ot being contained ; inclosure. 

The embracement of the parts hardly reparable, 
as bones, nerves, Ac. Bacon. 
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3. t Extent of grasp ; comprehension ; capa- 
city. 

Nor can her (the soul's) wMe emdracements fttled be. 

5 j > y. Davies, 

4. Conjugal endearment; sexual commerce. 
*The evnbmcementa of his bed.' Shak,— 

5. Willing acceptance. 'A ready embrace- 
mentoi . . . hUkindnesa* Barrow. [Rare.] 

Embraoeor, Embrasor (em-bras'^r), n. in 
law, one who practises embracery. 
Embracer (em-bras'6r), n. The person who 
embraces. 

Embracery (em-br&s'd-ri), n. In latp, an 
attempt to influence a Jury corruptly to one 
side, by promises, persuasions, entreaties^ 
money, entertainments, or the like. 
Embraclve (em-braslv), a. Given to em- 
bracing; caressing. 

Not loss kind, though less sfnbracive, was Mrs. 
Mackenzie. Thackeray, 

Embraid t (cm-bradO* V. t To upbraid. 
Embrall (em'bral), v.t, Naut. to brail up. 

For he who strives the torn pest to disarm 

Will never first embrait the lee yaril*urm. Falconer, 

Embranchment (em-bransh'ment). n. [Em 
for en, and branch.] A branching forth, as 
of trees ; a part of a tree at which several 
branches diverge. 

Embrangle (cm-brang'gl). v.t, [Prefix em 
for en, and brar^le.] To mix confusedly; to 
entangle. 

[The half-witted boy) undertaking messages and 
little helpful odds and entls for every one. which, 
however, pour J.icob in.anagcd always hopelessly to 
tfnhraujfle, rfuj^hes. 

Embrasure (cm-bra'zhQr). n. [Fr., the 
splayed opening of a window or door, and 
hence the splayed opening in a parapet for 
cannon *to flro through — e?n for en, and 
broJier, to slope the edge of a stone, as 
masons do in windows.] 1. In fort, an open- 
ing in a wall or parapet througli which can- 
non are pointed and fired; the Indent or 
crenelle of an eml)attlemeiit. See Battle- 
ment. --2. In arc/i. the eiilargomcnt of the 
aperture of a door or window on the inside 
of the wall to give more room or admit 
more light. 

Embrasure (em- bras Mir), n. Embrace. 

‘ Our lock'd embramres.* Shak, 

Embravet (em-bravo, v.t. prat. A pp. em- 
braved; ppr. embramufi [Prefix em for en, 
and brave (which see).J 1. To embellish; to 
make sliowy: to decorjita * Faded flowers 
Iter corse embrace . ' Spenser , — 2. To inspire 
with bravery; to make bold. 

Psyche, tmhrav'd by Charls* generous Same, 

Strives in devotion's furnace to rehne 

Her pious self. Beaumont. 

Embreade, v.t. To bind up, as the hair 
with braid. Spenser. 

Embreatbement (em-breTH^ment), n. The 
act of breathing in; inspiration. 

Thespechil and immediate suggestion, emhreathe- 
ment, and dictation of the Holy uhost. IF. Lee. 

Embrew (em-brbO. v.f. [Prefix em for en, 
and brew.] To strain or distil. 

Bmbre W t (em-brb'). v. t. To imbrue ; to steep ; 
to moisten. Spemer, 

Embright t (em-brltM, v. t [Prefix em for en, 
and bright.] To make bright; to brighten. 
Embring*dayst (em'br-ing-daz), n.pl. Em- 
ber-days. Sec Ember. 

EmbrocadO (em-bro-ka'dd), n, A pass in 
fencing, ilalliwell. 

Embrocate (em'brd-kat), v.t pret. A pp. 
embrocated; ppr. embrocating. [L.L. ein- 
hroeo, embrocatnm; Gr. embroehi, a fomen- 
tation, from embrechd, to foment— prefix 
em for en, in, and brechd, to wet on the 
surface.] In med. to moisten and rub, as a 
diseased part, with a liquid substance, as 
with spirit, oil, Ac. 

Embrocation (em-brC-k&'shon), n. In med, 
(a) the act of moistening and rubbing a 
cUseased part with a cloth or sponge, dipped 
in some liquid substance, as spirit, oil, Ac. 
(h) The liquid or lotion with which an af- 
fected part is nibbed or washed. ^ 

Embrogllo (em-broTyC), n. A noisy, con- 
fused quarrel; a fray; a brolL See IM- 
BllOOLlO. 

Embroider (em-broi'd6rl, V, t, [Prefix em for 
en, in, and broider, Fr. hroder,] To border 
with ornamental needle-work or figures; to 
adorn with raised figures of needle-work; 
as. to embroider muslin. 

Thou Shalt embroider the coat of fine linen. 

Ex. xxvfil. 39. 

Embroiderer (em-broPdfir-er)^ n. One who 
embroiders. 

Embroidery (em-brol'd6-rl), n. l. Work In 

g old, silver, silk, or other thread, formed 
y the needle on cloth, stuffy and muslin 


into various figures; variegated needle- 
work.— 2. Variegated or diversified oma- 
hients, especially by the contrasts of figures 
and colours; ornamental decoration; as, 
the embroidery of words. * The natural em- 
broidery of the meadows.* Spectator,--^, In 
her, a term applied to a hill or mount with 
several copings or rises and falls. 

Embroil (em-broin, v.t, [Prefix em for en, 
in, and broil, a noisy quarrel. See Broil.] 

1. To mix up or entangle; to intermix con- 
fusedly; to involve. 

The Christian antiquities at Rome . . . are em- 
broiled with fable and legend. Addison, 

2. To involve in contention or trouble by 
discord; to disturb; to confuse; to distract. 

I had no design to embroil my kingtiom in civil war. 

Ftkon Basilike, 

3. t To broil; to bum. 

That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to 
rifle God's cabinet, should, like the coal from the 
altar, serve only to embroil and consume the sacrile- 
gious invaders. Dr. H. More, 

Syn. To involve, entangle, encumber, con- 
found, mingle, distract, disturb, disorder, 
trouble. 

Embroil t (em-broilO, n. Perplexity; con- 
fusion; embarrassment. Shaftesbury. 
Embroilment (cm-broiTment), n. The act 
of embroiling; a state of cuiitcntion, per- 
plexity, or confusion; confusion; disturb- 
ance. 

He (Prince of Orange) was not apprehensive of a 
new embroilment, but rather wished it. Burtiet, 

Embronze (em-bronzO, v.t, [Prefix em for 
en, in, and bronze,] j’o execute or form in 
bronze, as a statue. Francis. 

Embrothel (em-broth'el), v, t. [Prefix em for 
en, and brothel.] To inclose in a brothel. 

* KmhrotheVd strumpets.' Donne. [Rare.] 
Embroudedtt pp. Embroidered. Chau- 
cer. 

Embrown (em-broun*), v.t. [Prefix em for 
en, and brown.] To make brown; to darken; 
to tan; to imbrown. 

Whence summer suns embrown the labouring sw.'tins. 

Fenton. 

Embrued (om-brbdO, pp. [See Imbrue.] In 
her. a term applied to any weapon that is de- 
picted as covered or besprinkled with blood, 
and to the mouths of lions, boars, wolves, 
Ac., that are bloodv with devouring their 
prey: as, a spear embrued gules, 
jmbrute (em-brOt'), v.t [Prefix em for en, 
and brute.] To degrade to the state of a 
brute. 

All the man embrutedin the swine. Cawthorne. 


Embryo (ombri-o), n, [L. and G. embryon 
-- Or. em for en, in, and bryo, to be full of ^ 
anything, to swell therewith.] 1. In ani- 
mal physiol, the first rudiments of an ani- 
mal In the womb, before the several mem- 
bers are distinctly formed, after which it is 
called a foetus.— In hot. the rudimentary 
plant contained in the seed, produced by 
the action of the pollen on the ovule. It 
contains in an undeveloped state the essen- 
tial organa of vegetation, namely, a root, 
stem, and leaf or leaves, and becomes a 
perfect plant merely by the development of 
Its parts.— 3. The beginning or first state of 
anything, while yet in a rude and undevel- 
oped condition: the condition of anything 
which has been conceived but is not yet 
executed; rudimentary state. 

The company little suspected what a noble work 
I had then In embryo. Swift. 

A little bench of heedless bishops here. 

And there a chancellor in embryo, Shenstone, 

Embryo (embri-O), a. Pertaining to or 
having the character or quality of anything 
in its first rudiments or unfinished state; 
as. an embryo flower.— A'mbiyo buds, in hot 
spnereidid solid bodies formed in the bark 
of trees, and capable of developing into 
branches under favourable circumstances. 

Embxyootony (em-bri-ok'to-ni), n, [Gr. em- 
bryon, an embryo, and kteind, to destroy.] 
In obstetrics, the destruction of the fcotus 
in the uterus in cases of impossible delivery. 

Bmbryogenio (embri-5-Jen**ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to embryogeny or the development of 
an embryo. 

Embrjrogfiny (em-bri-oj'e-ni), n. j;Gr. em- 
bryon, embryo, and pennad, to produce.] In 
physM. the formation and development of 
enmryos ; that department of science that 
treats of such formation and development. 

Bnb^OKOny (em-bri-off*o-nt), n. [Gr. em- 
bryon, an embryo, and goni, that which 
boirets.] In atiat the formation of an em- 
bryo. 

Embiyograpliy (em-bri-og'ra-flx n. [Gr. 


embryon, an embryo, and graphd, to de- 
scribe. ] A description of embryoa 
Embryologies Embryologlcal (em^brl-o- 
loj'^ik, embri-o-loJ"lk-al), a. Of or belong- 
ing to embryology. 

EllU>iyolOgy(em-bri-ol'oJ!)sn. [Ov.embryon, 
and Uigos, aiscoursc.] The doctrine of tlie 
development of an embryo, whether in 
plants or animals. 

mnbryon (eml>rl-on), n. An embryo. 

The earth wait form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv'd, 

Appear'd not. Milton, 

EmlJ^on (embri-on), a. Embryo; rudi- 
mental; crude; not fully developed. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce. 
Strive here for mastery, ana to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. Milton, 

Embryonal (eni*brl-on-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to an embryo, or the embryo stage of 
an organism. * Evnbryonal masses of proto- 
plasm.' Dr. Bastian. 

l&ibryonaxy (em'bri-o-na-ri), a. Same as 
JSmbryonic. 

Embryonatse (om^bri-on-a'^tfi), n. pi. In 
bot a term given by Richard to plants with 
stamens and pistils and an embryo, includ- 
ing the monocotyledons and dicotyledons 
of Jussieu. 

Embrypnate, Embryonated (emOirl-on- 
at, cmq)ri-on-at-ed), a. lu the state of an 
embryo; formed like an embryo; relating 
to an embryo; possessing an embryo. 

St. Paul could not mean this embtyonated little 
plant, for he could not denote it by these words, * that 
which thou sowest,' for that, he says, must die; but 
this little embryonated plant contained in the seed 
that is sown dies not. Locke. 



Embryonic (em-bri-on*ik), a. Pertaining to 
an embryo, or in the state of one.— 
ntc sac, a small sac or vesicle met with in 
most plants, at tlie apex of the nucleus of 
the ovule, and in which the embryo is 
formed and developed. 

Embryoteglnm (em-brl-o*- 
ein'6ri-6-t6"ji-um), n. [Gr. embryon, 
embryo, and legos, a roof ] In bot. a process 
raised from the spermoderm bv the em- 
bryo of some seeds during germination, ^ 
in the bean. It is the hardened apex of the 
nucleus. 

Embryotlc (em-bri-ot^ik), a. Relating to or 
resemiding an embryo; embryonic. 

Anbryotomy (em-bri-ot'o-nii), n, [Fr. em- 
bryotomie--Gr. embryon, embryo, and tomd, 
a cutting, from temnd, to cut.] In obstet- 
rics, the division of the feetus in the uterus 
Into fragments in order to effect delivery, 

S ractisecl, for example, when the pelvis of 
lie mother is too narrow to admit of natu- 
ral delivery, or otherwise malformed so as 
to prevent it. 

finbxyoua (em'bri-us), a. Having the cha- 
racter of an embryo; embryonic; unde- 
veloped. 

Contenmlation generates; action propagates. With- 
out the first the latter is defective; without the last 
the first is but abortive and efnbryons. Feltkam, 


EmbYirset (em-bdrs'), v. t Same as Imburse, 

Embusbt {em-buslA v.t [Prefix em for 
en, in, end bush.] To conceal in bushes; to 
place in ambush; to ambush. 

Imbusy t (oni-bi'zik v.t [Prefix em for en, 
and&v8!/.] To employ. 'While thus in battle 
they embusied were. Spenser. 

Eaie,t n. [A. Sax. earn.] Uncle. Chaucer. 

Emena^ogue (e-men'a-gog), n. Same as 
Emmenagogue. 

Emend (d-mendO> v.t [L. emendo , to correct 
—e, priv., and menda, a spot or blemish.] 
1. To remove faults or blemishes from; to 
idter for the better; to correct; to amend. 
Feliham. [Rajre.]— ^ To amend by criti- 
cism of the text; to improve the reading 
of; as, this edition of YirgH is greatly 
emended. 

Emendabla ( e-mend Vbl), a. Capable of 
being emended or corrected. 

gmAndnla (e-mend*alz), n. An old word 
still made use of in the accounts of the 
Society of the Inner Temple, where so much 
in emendals at the foot of an account on 
the balance thereof signifies so much money 
in the bank or stock of the houses, for the 
reparation of losses or other emei^ent oc- 
casions. 

Emandatdyt (fi-mend'&t-liX adv. Without 
fault; correctly. 

Emendation (e-mend-ft^shon)^ n. [L. emen- 
datio, from emendo, efnendatum. See 
Emkndabul] 1. The act of altering for 
the better, or correcting what is erroneoua 
orfaiUty; correction. 

The longer he lies in his sin without repmtsnce or 
emendaiioH. Jsr. Teyier. 
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2. Alteration of a text so as to give a better 
reading; removal of errors or corrupted 
texts from a writing; hence, an alteration 
or correction; as, the last edition of the 
book contained many emendations. 
Bmgndator (d'mena-at-er), n. One who 
emends; one who corrects or improves by 
removing faults or oirors, or by correcting 
corrupt readings in a lM)ok or writing, 
finendatory (S-mond'a-to-rl), a. Contribut- 
ing to emendation or correction. *£menda* 
tory criticism.' Johnson. 

Emendloate t (6-menMi-kat), v.t pret. A pp. 
etnendicated; ppr. emendusating. [L. emen- 
dieo, emendicaiuni — e, and mendicus^ a 
boggar.] To beg. Cockeram. 
j^erald (e'me-rald), n. [Fr. imeraude; 
comp. 8p. estneralda. It smeraldo; from 
L. smaragdtis, Or. smaragdvs; Skr. mara- 
kata.] 1. A precious stone whose colours 
are a pure lively green, varying to a pale, 
yellowish, bluish, or grass green. The pri- 
mary form of the crystal is a hexagonal 
prism, which is often variously modifled. 
It is a little harder than quartz, becomes 
electric by friction, is often tranraarent, 
sometimes only translucent, and before the 
blow-pipe is fusible into a whitish enamel 
or glass. Emerald is composed of 67 to 68 
per cent, of silica, 15 to 18 of alumina, 12 to 
14 of glucina, and minute quantities of per- 
oxide of iron, lime, and oxide of chromium, 
the colour being due to the last element. 
The finest emeralds come from South Ame- 
rica, where they occur in veins traversing 
clay-slate, hornblende slate, and granite. 
The emerald and the beryl are varieties of 
the same species, the former including the 
transparent green specimens, the latter 
those of other colours. —2. A variety of print- 
ing type intennediate between minion and 
nonpareil.-— 3. In her. the green tincture in 
coat armour: vert. 

Emerald (e'mo-rald), a. 1. Of a bright 
green, like emerald. 

That vast expanse of emtrald meadow. Maeauiay. 

2. Printed with the size of type known as 
emerald; as. an emerald odiiXon.— Emerald 
Isle. Ireland: so called from its bright green 
verdure. The term is said to have been first 
applied to it by Dr. Detiner in the beginning 
of this century in his poem called ' Erin.' 

StaianQd Copper (e^me-rald kop-pAr), n. In 
mineral, the popular name of dioptase. 
Emerald Green (e'me-rald gren), n. A dur- 
able pigment of a vivid light-green colour, 
prepared from the arseniate of copper, used 
both in oil and water-colour painting, it is 
also called MitU-green, ScheeU*s Green. 
finerant (e'me-rant), a. Emerald. [Scotch.] 

As still was her look, and as still was her c*e, 

As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea. 

Emeraude,t n. The emerald. Spenser. 
Emerge (o-m^rJO. r pret. & pp. emerged; 
ppr. emerging. [L. emergo - e, out, and 
merqo, to plunge.] 1. To rise out of a fluid 
or other covering or surrounding substance; 
as, to emerge from the water or from the 
ocean. * Thetis . . . emerging from the 
Dryden.—2. To issue; to proceed from. 

The rays tmerfft out of the surface of tlie prism. 

NetvtoH. 

3. To reappear after being eclipsed; to leave 
the sphere of the obscuring object; as, the 
sun is said to emerge when the moon ceases 
to obscure its light; the satellites of Jupiter 
emerge when they appear beyond the limb 
of the planet. - 4. To rise out of a state of 
depression or obscurity; to rise into view; 
to come to notice; to come up; as, to 
emerge from poverty or obscurity; to emerge 
from the gloom of despondency; a question 
here emerges. * Those who have emerged 
from very low classes of society.' Burke. 

Then from ancient gloom tmergtd 
A rising world. Thomion. 

Emergence ffi-mdrj'ens), n. 1. The act of 
rising out of a fluid or other covering, or 
surrounding matter. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent the 
tmergtnee of murdered bodies. Sir T. Browne, 

2. The act of rising or starting into view; 
the act of issuing from or quitting. 

The white colour of all refracted light, at its first 
emerfftnee, ... is compounded of various colours. 

Newton, 

Emergenigr (fi-m^rj'en-si), n. l. same as 
Emergenee (which see). Boyle. ^2, Sudden 
occasion; unexpected casualty; unforeseen 
occnrrence. 

Most of our rarities have been found out by casual 
emerfoney. GlanviUe. 

8. Exigency; any event or occasional oom- 


binatlon of circumstances which calls for 
immediate action or remedy; pressing ne- 
cessity. 

In any case of tmereency he would employ the 
whole wealth of his empire. Addison. 

Emergent (6-m6rj'ent), a. 1 . Rising out of 
a fluid or anything that covers or surrounds. 

The mountains huge appear emergent. Milton. 

2. Issuing or proofing. *A necessity 
emergetU from the things themselves.' 
South.-^S. Rising into view, notice, or hon- 
our. 

The man that is once hated is not easily emergent. 

B, Jenson. 

4. Coming suddenly; sudden ; casual; unex- 
pected; hence, calling for immediate action 
or remedy; urgent; pressing. 

She (Queen Elizabeth) composed certain prayers 
herself, upon emergent occasions. ^ Bacon. 

— Emergent year, the epoch or date whence 
any people begin to compute their time; as, 
our emergent year is the year of the birth 
of Christ. [Rare.] 

Emergently (c-mdrj'ent-li), ad V. By emerg- 
ing. 

Emergentneas (e-m^rj^ent-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being emergent. [Bare. ] 

Emerll (e'lne-ril), n. 1. A glazier's diamond. 
2. t Emery. 

Emerited (e-me'rit-ed), a. Allowed to have 
done sutfleient public service. ^Emerited 
and well-deserving seamen.* Evelyn. 

Emeritus (o-me'rit-us), a. [L. emeritvs, one 
who has served out his time e, out, and 
mereor, meritus^ to merit, earn, serve.] 
1. Originally, a term applied to a soldier or 
other public functionary of ancient Rome 
who had served out his time and retired 
from the public service. —2. Allowed to have 
done suffleient public service; discliarged 
from the performance of public duty with 
honour, on account of infliinity, age, or long 
service; as, a professor ementus. 

Emeritus (6-me'rit-us), n. pi. Emeriti (6- 
me^rit-i). 1. A soldier or other public func- 
tionary of ancient Rome who had served 
out his time and retired from service. 8uch 
servants were entitled to some remuneration 
resembling our half-pay. Hence -2. One 
who has been honourably discharged fn)m 
public service or from a public olflee, as a 
university or college. 

Emerods, Emerolds (e'me-rodz,e^me-roidz), 
n. pL [Corrupted from hemorrhoids (which 
see).] Hemorrhoids; livid, painful, and 
bleeding tubercles about the anus; piles. 


The I.ord will smite thee . . . with the emerods, 

Deut. xxviii. 37. 

Emorsed (e-m6r»t0» n. In bot standing out 
^f or raised above water. 

Emersion (e-m^^rishon), n. [From L. emergo, 
etnersum. See Kmeiioe.] 1. The act of 
rising out of a fluid or other covering or 
surrounding substance; the act of coming 
forth to view; as, emersion from water; 
emersion from obscuritv. •Emereion upon 
the stage of authorship.' De Quuicey.— 
2. In astron. the reappearance of a heavenly 
body after an eclipse or occiiltation; os, the 
emersion of the moon from the shadow of 
the earth; the emersion of a star from be- 
hind the moon; also, the time of reappear- 
ance. 


Emery (e'nie-ri),n. [¥T.dmeri,0.¥r.efnneril, 
from it. smer^lio, which is from Or. smyris, 
smiris, smSris, from smad, to nib.] An 
amorphous vanety of corundum and sap- 
phire, found masrive, compact, or finely 
granular, its colour varying from a deop 
gray to a bluish or blackish gray, sometimes 
brownish. It is extensively used in the arts 
for sending and polishing metals, hard 
atones, and glass. Xapidarfes cut ordinary 
gems on thdr wheels by sprinkling them 
with the moistened powder of emery. It is 
employed by opticians in smoothing the sur- 
face of the finer kinds of glass, preparatory 
to their being polished; by cutlers and other 
manufacturersof ironand steel instruments; 
by stone-cutters in the polishing of marble; 
and by locksmiths, glaziers, and numerous 
other artisans. Its composition is alumina 
82, oxide of Iron 10, silica 6, lime 1^. *^6 
emery of commerce comes chiefly from the 
Isle of Naxos. ^ 


Emory-Olotli, Emery-paper (em'e-ri-kioth, 
em'e-ri-p&-p6r), n. Cloth or paper which 
has been first covered with a thin coating 
of glue and then dusted with emery powder 
by means of a sieve, used for Miishing. 
Razor-strop paper Is made by mixing the 
finest emeiy powder and a little finely pow- 
dered glass with paper pulp and makliig It 
Into sheets In the ordlmuy way. 


Emery-wheel (o'nie-ri-wh€l), n. See Ola- 

VKR 2 

Bmekl8(cin'e-Bls).n. [See EMKTrcl Jn^A 
a vomiting; dischar^ from the atomaoh by 
the mouth. 

Umatin , Emetlcal (S-niet'ik, «-met'ik-aIX 
[Or. etMtikoH, from etneO, to vomit See 
VOMIT.] In vied, inducing to vomit; ex- 
citing the stomach to discharge its contents 
bythemoutli. ...... 

Emetic (6-met'lkX n. A medicine that pro- 
vokes vomiting. ... 

Bmntlnally (e-mot'ik-al-liX adv. In such a 
manner as to excite vomiting. 

Smetln, Emetine ( em' e-tin), n. [See 
Emrtic.] An alkaloid discovered by Pelle- 
tier in ipecacuanha, and forming its active 
principle. It is white, pulverulent, and 
bitter; easily soluble in hot water and 
alcohol, and intensely emetic. 
Emeto-cathartlc (e'luc-to-ka-thkritik), a. 
In med. noting medicines which produce 
vomiting and purging at the same time, 
l^etology (e-me-tol'o-]i), n. [Gr. etnetos, 
vomiting, and logos, discourse.] A treatise 
on vomiting and on emetics. 
Emetomorphia (e'me-to'inor"fl-a), n. In 
med. morphia less an atom of water— a 
strong emetic. 

Emeu, Emew (e'lnu), n. See Emu. 

Emeute (e-mutOf n. [Fr., from L. emoveo, 
emotum, to move out, to stir up— e, out, and 
moveo, to move.] A seditious commotion; 
a riot; a tumult; an outbreak. 

EmfOZth,t prep. Even with. -Emforfh my 
might, even with my might; with all iny 
power. Emforth my teiV, to the utmost of 
my understanding. Chancer. 

Emlcailt (eiii'ik-unt), a. [L. emicUnsrcmu 
cant is, ppr. of emico. sSee Kmication.] 
Beaming forth; sparkling; flying off; issuing 
rapidly. * Whicli emicant did tliis and that 
way dart.* Blackmore. [Rare.] 

Emication (emd kiVshon), n. [L. emicatio, 
a springing forth, from emico, emtcatuiii, to 
spring forth, to appear quickly— c, out, and 
mico, to f|iiiver, to sparkle.] A sparkling; 
a flying off in small particles, as from heated 
iron or fennenting liejuors. 'Ebullition, 
with noise and emication.* Sir T. Browne. 
Emiction (c-mik^shon), n. [L. e, out, and 
minetio, mictio, a making water, from niivgo, 
minctum, mietum, to make water.] 1. TOe 
discharging of urine. - 2. What is voided by 
the urinary passages; urine. 

Emlctory (6-njik'to-ri). a. Diuretic; that 
promotes the flow of urine, 
mnictoxy (6-mik'to ri), n. A diuretic; a 
medicine which promotes the discharge of 
urine. 

Emigrant (em^-grant), a. [See Emigrate.] 
1. Removing from one place or country to 
another distant place, with a view to reside; 
as, an emigraiU family.— 2. Pertaining to 
emigration or an emigrant; as, an emigrant 
ship. 

EmlgraJit (em'i-grant), n. One who removes 
his habitation, or quits one country or region 
to settle in another. 

Emigrate (em'i-inut), v.i. pret. & pp. emi- 
grated; ppr. emigrating. [L. emigre, emi- 
gratum, to remove, to emirate -e, out, and 
migro, to migrate.] To quit one country, 
state, or region and settle in another; to 
remove from one country or state to another 
for the purpose of residence; as, Europeans 
emigrate to America; the inhabitants of 
New England emigrate to the Western 
States. * Forced to emigrate in a body to 
America.' Macaulay. 

Emlgratat (c-mPgrat), a. Wandering; rov 
ing. 

But let our souls emigrate mcec, 

And in abstract embraces greet. Gnyton. 

Emigration (em-i-gr&'shon), n. 1. Departure 
oflnhabitants from one country or state to 
another for the purpose of residence, as 
from Europe to America, or from the Atlan- 
, tic States of America to the Western.— 2. A 
body of emigrants; as, the Irish emigration. 
EmliTatlon-agont(em-i-grfi'shon-a-Jent),n. 
An agent whose offlee it is to promote or 
facilitate emigration, or to assist emigranta 
Emlgratlonal (em-i-gr&'shon-al), a. Belat- 
inglo emigration. 

Enugrattonlst (em-i-gr&'shon-ist). n. An 
advocate for or promoter of emigration. 
Bmlgrator (emT*gr&t-firX n. An emigrant 

j (g-m6-gr&), n. [Fr. 1 An emigrant; 

one of the old French nobles who became 
refugees during the revolution which oom- 
jnenoed In 1789. 

(fi-mlFi-an), a. [From the Roman 


Fftte, fkr, fat, fgll; mfi, met, hdr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; 


tfibe, tub, bull; oUj pound; 11, Sc. abune; y. So. fry. 



EMINENCE 


EMONQ 


Via Fmilia, an extension of the Via Fla- 
minla, which traversed the heart of Cisal- 
pine Gaul.] A term applied to certain 
Italian provinces annexed to the Kingdom 
of Sardinia in 1860. They comprised the 
northern part of the States of the Church 
(Romagna), and the Duchies of Modena and 
Parma. 

Eminenoe (em^ln-ens), n. [Fr. Eminence; L. 
eininentia. See Eminknt.] 1. A rising 
ground; a hill of moderate elevation above 
the adjacent ground. 

The temple of honour ought to be seated on an 
emiHe9t€€, Burkt, 

2. A part rising or projecting beyond the 
rest or above the Bui*faco; something pro- 
tuberant or prominent; a projection; a pro- 
minence. 

They must be smooth, almost imperceptible to the 
touch, and without either emiuenct or cavities. 

DrytUn, 

3. An elevated situation among men; a place 
or station above men in general, either in 
rank, ofHce, or celebrity; high rank; dis- 
tinction; celebrity; fame; preferment; con- 
apiciiousness. 

Where men cannot arrive at religion 

may make compensation by teaching content. 

TilMson. 

High on a throne of royal state . . . 

Satan exalted .sat. by merit raised 

To th.'it l>ad epnintnee, MUton, 

4. Supremo degree. 

Whatever pure thou in the body enioy'st. 

And pure ttiou wert created, we enjoy 
In erniwure. Milton. 

b, t Particular notice; distinction; reverence. 
IVcscnt him tmintnet both with eye and toni^^ 

6. A title of honour given to cardinals and 
others. 'His Eminence was indeed very 
fond of his p^iet.' Hurd. -Syn. Height, 
elevation, projection, prominence, distinc- 
tion, celtb -Ity, fame. 

Emlnency (em'in-en-si), n. Same as Eminr 
efme, but more rarely used. 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, every 
vertex or eminftwy affording new kinds. Bay, 
These two were men of emiftenty, of learning as 
well as piety. BP- Stillvt£/leet. 

The late most grievous cruelties and most bloody 
sl.'iughters perpetrated upon the inhabitants of the 
valleys of iSedmont. within the IHike of Savoy s do- 
minions, oce.'isione*! the writing of the inclosed letters 
to his iiiajcsty, and these other to your eminemy. 

Milton, 

Eminent (em'in-ent), a, [Fr. Eminent, L, 
eminetut, eminenfitr, from emtneo—e, out, 
and mineo, to project, to jut.] 1. Promi- 
nent; standing out above other things; 
high; lofty. ‘A very emuient promontory.* 
Evelyn, 

The thought of death being always eminent^ 
Immovable and dreadful in your life. 

E. B. Browntng, 

2. Exalted in rank; high in office or public 
estimation; dignifled; conspicuous; remark- 
able; distinguished; as, an eminent station 
in society; an eminent historian or poet. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for 
being eminont. Swift, 

These objections, though sanctioned by eminent 
names, originate, we venture to say, in profound 
ignorance of the art of poetry. Macaulay, 

8. t Imminent - Emine^vt domain. See Do- 
main. — Syn. High, lofty, elevated, exalted, 
distinguished, remarkable conBpicuou8,pro- 
mlnent. famous, illustrious. 

( em-in-en'shi-al ). a. In alg. 
a term applied to an artificial kind of equa- 
tion, which contains another eminently. 

(eni'in-ent-li), adv, 1. In a high 
degree; in a degree to attract observation; 
In a degree to be conspicuous and distin- 
guished from others; as, to be eminently 
learned or useful.— 2. t Imminently. Eeti- 
tAank 

Emir, Emeer (d'mir or 6-m6r0» n, [Ar. amir, 
a commander; umard, princes, governors, 
from atnara. Hob. dmar, to command.] 
The title given by Mohammedans in the 
East and in the north of Africa to all inde- 
pendent chiefs. When associated with other 
words it denotes the heads of certain depart- 
ments in Turkey. Thus the califs style them- 
selves Emir^l }ftifnenin,Prlnce of &e Faith- 
ful; EnUr-al OmnUi, Prince of Princes, is 
the title of the governors of the different 
^Vinces; ibnir-AIrhor. Master of the Horse; 
mnir-Alem, Standard-bearer; Emir-Baeoar^ 
Surveyor of Markets; Emir-Hadji^ Leader 
of the caravans of pil^ms to Mecca. The 
title is also given in Turkey to all the real 


title is also given in Turkey to all the real 
or supposed descendants of Mohammed, 
through his daughter Fatimah. 

SmlMUy (em'is-sa-rl), n. [L. eminariue^ 


from emitto, emiemim, to send out— e, out, 
and mifto, to send; FT. imieeaire.] 1. A 
person sent on a mission; a missionary; par- 
ticularly, a person sent on a private message 
or business; a secret agent, employed to 
sound or ascertain the opinions of others, 
and to spread reports or propagate opinions 
favourable to his employer, or designed to 
defeat the measures or schemes of his op- 
posers or foes. 

If one of the four Gospels be genuine, we have in 
that one strong reason to believe that we pos!ics.s the 
accounts which the original emissaries of the religion 
delivered. /Wey. 

Bussing emissaries fill the cars 

Of listening crowds with Jealousies and fears. 

2. An outlet for water: a channel by which 
water is drawn from a lake; as, the emieearu 
of the Alban lake.— 3. In anat. that which 
emits or sends out; a vessel through which 
excretion takes place; an excretory: chiefly 
used in the plural.— Emiseary. A epy 
Is one who enters an enemy's camp or ter- 
ritories to learn the condition of the enemy; 
an emiettary may be a secret agent employed 
not only to detect the schemes of an oppos- 
ing party, but to influence their councils. 
A epy in war must bo concealed, or he suffers 
death; an emieeary may in some cases be 
known os the agent of an adversary without 
incurring similar hazard. Goodrich. 
Emi88aiy (em'Is-sa-riXa. 1. Exploring; spy- 
ing. 'Your emissary eye.* B. Jomon,— ± In 
anat. conveying excretions; excretory; as, 
emiseary vessels. 

Emlssaryshlp (em'is-sa-rl-shlp), n. Tlie 
office of an eniissaiy. B. Jonson. 

EmlSBion (e-mi'shonX n, fL. emissio, from 
emitto, erntssum, to send out.] 1. The act 
of sending or throwing out; as, the emission 
of light from the sun or other luminous 
body; the emission of odours from plants; 
the emission of heat from a Are; the emis- 
sion of steam from a boiler.— 2. That which 
is sent or thrown out— 3. In fna^ice, the 
issuing or putting into circulation of bills, 
bank-notes, shares. An . ; the number or 
quantity so sent out at once; issue; as, the 
first or second emission ot notee, —Theory of 
emission,the corpuscular theory, propounded 
by Newton for explaining the nature and 
phenomena of light According to this 
theory the sun, and all other luminous bo- 
dies, have the property of sending forth, or 
emitting, in all directions, exceedingly min- 
ute particles ot their substance in right 
lines, with prodigious velocity, and these 
particles falling upon the eye, produce the 
sensation of vision. See Light, Unpula- 
TOKY Theory. 

EmlBBltiOUBt (6-mi8-Bi'8hus), a, [L, emissi- 
tius, sent out, prying about, from emitto, 
emissum, to send out] Looking or narrowly 
examining; pi^ng. 

Malicious mass-priest, cast back those emissitious 
eyes to your own infamous chair of Rome. 

Bf. Hall, 

Emiflglve (fi-mis^lvi a, l. Sending out; emit- 
ting. Brooke. —2. Pertaining to the theory of 
emission for explaining light See under 
Emission. 'Tlie emissive or corpuscular 
theory.* Q, Grove. 

EmiflBOry (6-mis'o-ri), a, [L emitto, emis- 
sum, to send out— e, out, and mitto, to send. ] 
Sending or conveying out; emissive: speci- 


fically, in anat and physiol, an epithet some- 
times applied to ducts which convey fluids 
out of the body, especially to certain veins; 
emissary; excretoiy. 

Emit (6-mit^ v.t, pret. A pp. emitted; ppr. 
emitting. (L. emxUo—e, out and mitto, to 
send.] 1. To send forth; to throw or give 
out; to vent; as. Are emits heat and smoke; 
boiling water emits steam; the sun and moon 
emU light 'While yon sun emits his rays 
divine.^ Mielde.—2. To let fly; to discharge; 
todartorshoot;attoefiiif anarrow. [Rare.] 
I^st, wrathful, the far-shooting god 
Emit his fatal arrows. Prior, 

To issue forth, as an order or decree; to 
issue for circulation, as notes or bills of 
credit 'No state shall emit hills of credit* 
Constitution qf United States. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be emtffitd by 
the Judge's author!^. Ayli/f^^ 

-^To emit a dedaraUon, in Seote criminal 
law, in the case of a person suspected of 
having committed a crime, to give an ac- 
count of himself before ama^strate, usually 
the sheriff, which account is taken down in 
writing and made use of at the trial of the 
aocus^ 

(6-mlt'entX a. Sending out; emit- 
ting. Boyle. [Rare.] 


Emmantlet (em-man'tU v. t. [Prefix em for 
en, and mantle.] 1. To cover as with a 
mantle; to envelop: to protect. 

The world, and this, which by another name men 
have thought good to call heaven (under the pour- 
prise and Dcndiiig cope whereof all things are em- 


prise and benaiiig cope whereof all things are cm- 
man/M and covered). Holland. 

2. To place nmnd, by way of fortification; 
to construct as a defence. 

Besiides the walls that he caused to be built and 
emma filled about ot^er towns. Holland. 

Emmarblet (em-mkrild), v.t [Prefix em for 
en, and marlle.] To bestow or invest with 
the qualities of marble; to harden or render 
cold. ' Thou dost emmarble the proud heart. ' 
Spenser. Written also Enmarble, 

Imunenagogio (em-men^a-goj''ik). a. Of or 
pertaining to an ommenagoguo; promoting 
the menstrual discharge. 

EmmenaffOffue (cm-mdn'a-gogX n. [Gr. 
emmPsW, the menses— etn for en, in, in^n, 
minos, mon^, and ag6, to lead, to drive.] 
A mcaicliie that promotes or Is supposed to 
promote the menstrual dischaige. 


Emmenological ( em-m§n'o-loP'ik-al ), a. 
[Or. emm^tia, the menses, and logos, dis- 
course.] In med. relating or pertaining to 


menstruation. 

Emmenology (em-men-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. em- 
minia, menstrual discharges, and logos, dis- 
course.] A treatise on menstruation. 

Emmet (em'met), n. [A. Sax. cefinette, cemet, 
O.E. emet, amet, amt, and Anally ant; pro- 
bably of same root as G. enudg, constant, 
sedulous, diligent; ameise, an ant; Icel. ami, 
labour, exertion. Comp. aunf,fFomL.a7ntfa.] 
An ant or pismire. 

The parsimonious emmet provident 
Of future. Milton. 

Emmewf (em-mflO* [Prefix em for en, in, 

and mew.] To coiiflno in a mew or cage; to 
mew; to coop up; to cause to shrink out of 
sight. 

This outward sainted deputy. 

Whose settled visage and deliberate word, 

Nips youth i* the bud, and follies doth emmew. 

As fa Icon doth a fowl, is yet a devil. Shak. 


Emmoyet (em-mbv'), v.t. pret. A pp. exn- 
moved; ppr. emmomng. [For emove (which 
seeV] To move; to rouse; to excite. 'Him 
high courage did emmove.* Spenser. 
EmblleBcence (e-moMes'sens), n. [L. e, and 
mollesco, incept, from molleo, to be soft, 
from mollis, soft.] That degree of softness 
in a body beginning to melt which alters its 
shape; the first or lowest degree of fusi- 
bilitv. 

EmoUiate (d-molli-at), v.t pret. A pp. emol- 
liated; ppr. emoUiating. [L. emollio, emol- 
litum—e, intens., and midlio, from mollis, 
• soft, tender.] To soften; to render effemi- 
nate. 

by four centuries of Roman domination, 
the Belgic colonies had forgotten their pristine va- 
lour. PinJterton. 

EmoUlent (6-mol1i-ent), a. [L. emolHens, 
emollientis, ppr. of emollio. See Emolli- 
ATE.] Softening; making supple; relaxing 
the solids. 

Barley is emollient. Arbuthnot. 

Emollient (e-moni-cnt), n. A medicine 
which softens and relaxes living tissues that 
are inflamed or too tense. Emollients are 


used both internally and extemallv; as the 
former, however, consist of mucilaginous 
substances, th^ are generally reckoned aa 
demulcents, ^lollicnts proper are oils, 
cataplasms, fomentations, Aa^. 

Emollitiont (e-mol-li'shon), n. The act of 
softening or relaxing. Bacon, 
finolumont (4-mora-ment), n. [L. emdlu- 
mentum, a working out, from emolior, to 
move out with effort— a, and vMdior, to exert 
one’s self, fi'om moles, a shapeless heavy 
mass.] 1. The profit arising from office or 
employment; that which is received as a 
compensation for services, or which is an- 
nexed to the possession of office, as salary, 
fees, and perquisites 'A long and secure 
enjoyment ox the emoluments of office.* 
Eanerq/lt— 2. Profit; advantage; gain in 
general; that which promotes the good of 


general; that which promotes the good of 
any person or thing. 

Nothing gives greater satisfaction than the sense 
of having cuspatened a great deal of busiiim to the 
puUic emolument. Tatler. 

Stn. Remuneration, salary, income, profit, 
advantage, gain. 

Emnlyiipanfcal (6.moYfi-ment''alX a. Pro- 
ducing profit; useful; profitable; advanta- 
geous Evelyn. [Rare.] 
fittonff, t Emo&ffBti t prep. Among; amongst 
' Th^oodes emong. ’ Spenser. 

And Cupkl still enun^it them kindled lustfull fires 

Sfenser, 


ch.<ihitin; «h,8aloeh: g,goi J.iob; b, Fr. ton; ng. TO. tten; th, tfcln; w.irigj wb, wMg; th. aaure.— See Kit. 




EMOTION 


EMPIDJB 


Emotion (S-mO'Bhon), n. [L. emotio, from 
emoveo^ emotum—e, out, up, and muveo, to 
move.] A moving of the mind or soul; any 
excitement of sensibility; a state of excited 
feeling of any kind; specifically, in mental 
science^ one of the threefold divisions of the 
human mind, the other two being volitwn 
and intellect. There are three kinds of 
emotion: pleasure, pain, and an excitement 
that partakes of neither, as wonder or as- 
tonishment. Pleasurable emotions have a 
healthy physical effect, and those of pain 
an unliealthy one. Every sti^ong feeling has 
a certain outward expression. L' nder violent 
emotitm the whole muscles of the body may 
be affected, but in less extreme cases the 
expression is conflnOfl to the three centres 
of movement of the face— the mouth, eyes, 
and nose, the former being the most expres- 
sive. The voice is also instinctively affected. 
Syn. Feeling, agitation, excitement, trepi- 
dation, tremor. 

Emotion (fi-mO'shon), v,t. To produce 
emotion in; to affect; to move. Sir W'; 
Scott, 

Emotional (c-roo'shon-al). a. Pertaining to 
or characterized by emotion: attended by 
or producing emotion; liable to emotion; as, 
an emofionm temperament * Many sciences , 
cannot be considered os highly touching or 
emotional* Jtuskin. 

Emotionalism (e-md'ahon-al-izm). n. The 
character of being emotional, or of being sub- 
ject to have the emotions excited ; expression . 
of the emotions; tendency to emotional ex- I 
citement. 


Mr. Moody's teaching Is expressly intended to 
weakc’ii and destroy tills state of mind, .ind to f^orify 
H liliiid, spasmodic ewotioHitlUm. Sat. Kev. 

Emotive (e-mO'tiv), a. Emotional; indicat- 
ing or exciting emotion. Henry Brooke, 
Emotively (c-mo'tiv-li), adi\ In an emotive 
iiuiiiiier. Qeorye KUot, 

Emotiveness (0-mo'tiv-ncs).n. The state or 
quality of being emotive, (Jeorge Eliot, 
Emove (c-inov'), w,f. (h. emoreo, to move 
away, to agitate. ] To move. Thmnson, 
Empairet (em-paF)* v,t, and i. To make or 
grow worse. Spenser. 

Empaistic. Empaistic Work (em-pasPik, 
em-past'ik w6rk), n [Or. empaistik? 
{tcch}\e), the art of embossing, from empaio, 
to stampin — cmfor en, in, and paid, to strike.] 
Ancient inlaid work resembling the modem 
buhl; marquetry. It consisted of pressing 
or forcing threads or lines of one metal into 
another. 

Empale (em piin. r.t. pret. pp. empaled; 
ppr. empaling, [Fr. empaler, from L.L, 
impalnre - in, and pains, a pale, a stake.] 

1. t To fence or fortify with stakes; to set a 
lino of stakes or posts for the defence of. 

All th<nt dwell near enemies empale villages to s.ave 
themselves from surprise. KtxUigh, 

2. To inclose; to surround; to shut in. 

' Impenetrable, empal’d with circling fire.' 
Milton. See Impale. 

Round about her work she did empale 

With a fair border wrought of sundry flowers. Spenser, 

3. To put to death by fixing on a stake set 

upright. i 

EmpiUet (em-pal'), v.t. [Prefix etn for en, 
and pale.] To cause to grow pale. 

No bloodless malady empales their face. 

^ O, Fletcher, 

Empaled (em-paldO. p. and a. 1. Fenced or 
fortified with stakes; inclosed; shut in; 
fixed on a stake.— 2, In her. a term applied 
to a shield in which the amis are placed 
side by side, each occupying one half. The 
shield is divided per pale, that Is, by a line 
down the centre. The arms of husband and 
wife are placed in the fol- 

lowl ig manner : the hus- / 

band's amis occupy the 
first or dexter half, and K 
the wife's the seconrl or B I 

sinister half. If there is a B 
border within her shield, B f 
that part of it which ^ | 

comes next the centre lino J 

must be omitted, as in 
the example given, which Empaled, 
would be blazoned as fol- 
lows ; — Argent, a border engrailed azure, 
empaling argent, a chevron azure between 
three torteaiix. 

Empalement (om-paFment), n. 1. A fenc- 
ing. fortifying, or Inclosing with stakes.— 
2. A putting to death hy tnrasting a stake 
into the body. — 3. In hot. the calyx of a 
plant which surrounds the other parts of 
fructification. ~4. In her. a conjunction of 


Empaled. 


coats of arms parted per pale, Heo Em- 
paled, 2. 

EmpailXI^ (em-pan'el), n. [Prefix em for 
en, andpannef.] A list of jurors; a small piece 
of paper or parchment containing the names 
of the jurors summoned by the slieriff ; a 
panel. , 

Empannel (em-pan'el), v.t. Same as /m- 
pannel (which see). 

yuri pfiTifi ft lntAn t (em-pon'el-mont), n. Same 
as J mpannelment. 

Empanoply (em-pa'n6-pl0» v.t. [Prefix em 
for en, and panoply.] To invest in full 
armour. * Empanoptied aud plumed we 
entered in.' Tennyson. 

Empaxadlse (em-pa'ra-dis), v.t. Same as 
Imparadise. 

Empaxchment (em-parch'ment), v.t. [Prefix 
em tor en, and parchment.] To commit to 
writing on parchment. 

1 take your Bull as an emparchmented Uc. and 
burn it. Carlyle. 

Empaxk (em-pftrk'), v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
and park.] To make a park of ; to inclose as | 
with a fence. Bp, King, 

Emparlaunce t (em-parliins). It. Impar- I 
lance; parley; treaty. 

With his lord she would emparlaunce make. 

Spenser. 

Empasm (cm-pazmO> n. [Or. empassO, to 
spnnklc.] A powder used to remove any 
disagreeable odour from the person. 
EmpaSBlon (em-pa^shonx v.t. [Etn for en, 
and pair^ton.] To move with passion ; to 
affect strongly. See iMPAasiON. 

Those sights empttssion me full near. Spenser, 

EmpaSBlonate (em-pa'shon-at), a. Strongly 
affected. Spenser. 

Empaste (em-pasto, v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
aiuT f)aste.] Same as Impaste. 
Exnpatronlze t (em-pat"ron-i^ . v. t. [Prefl x 
em for en, and patronize,] To invest with 
the rank or eliuracter of a feudal seignior. 

The atnbition of the French king was to empa- 
ironize himself in the duchy. Bacon. 

Empawn (em-|)4u')> v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
and pawn,] To put in pawn ; to pledge ; to 
mortgage; to impawn. 

To sell, empaTun, and alienate the estates of the 
Church. Milman. 

Empeacht fempecho, v.t. To impeach; 
to iiinder. Spenser. 

Empearl (em-p6rF), v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
and pea rl ] Same as Impea rl, 

Empeir^t v.e. To impair; to hurt. Chaucer. 
Empeoplet (om-p^pl), v.t. [ l*refix em for 
en, auu people.] 1. To furnish with inhabi- 
tants; to people; to inhabit. * We know 
, 'tis very well empeopled.* Sir T. Browne. ~ 
2. To settle as inhabitants. 

He wond'red much* and gan enquere . . . 

What unknowen nation there empeopled were. 

' S^nser. 

EmpereBB (em'p^r-es), n. Same as Empress, 
Einpcrice,t n. Empress. Chaucer. 
Emperlllt (cm-pc'ril), v.t. fITefix em for 
en, and perU.] To put in peril ; to endanger. 
Spenser. 

EmperiBliedt(em-pe^risht),a. [See Perish.] 
Decayed. Spenser. 

Emperor (em'iifir-ftr), n. [Fr. empereur; 
L. imperator, from impero, imperatuvi, to 
cominancl— for in, and paro, to prepare, 
to order.] 'i'he sovereign or supreme mon- 
arch of an empire; a title of dignity superior 
to that of king; as, the Emperor of Germany 
or of Kussia.— i^uTpfe emperor, the popular 
name in Britain of a butterfly (Apafura irU). 
See Apatura. 

Emperor-moth (em'p^r-^r-moth), n. A 
handsome species of moth (Satumia pa- 
vonia) found in this country. 
EmperorB]iip(em'p6r-er-ship), n. The rank, 
office, or power of an emperor. 

They went and put him (Napoleon) there; they and 
Prance at large. Chief-consulMip, Emperorship, vic- 
tory over Europe. Carlyle, 

Empery (em'ne-rl), n. Empire; power. 

' Her empery of joys. Keats, [Poetical.] 

1 rose, as If he were my king indeed. 

And then sat down, in trouble at myself, 

And struggling for my woman's en^ry, 

K, B. Browning, 

Bmpetracem (em-pe-tra'se-e), n. pi [Gr, 
empetros, growing on rocks; (to) empetron, 
a rock-plant— em for en, on, and petros, 
a rock.] A small nat. orde«* of tludami- 
florouB exogens, related to Euphorblaceie. 
They consist of heath-like, small acrid 
plants, with minute, usually dicocious. 
flowers, and a fruit fleshy and berried. 
Empetrum nigrum, the crake-berry or crow- 
lierry, grows wild on the mountainous 
heaths of England and Scotland. ! 


Bm plmala (emTa-sis), n. [Or. emphasis, an 
appearing in or on a body, a setting forth, 
h'om emphaind, to let a thing bo seen in, 
to indicate— em for en, in, and phainO, 
to show.] 1. In rhet a particular stress 
of utterance or force of voice given to the 
words or parts of a discourse whose signi- 
fication the speaker intends to impress 
specially upon his audience; a distinctive 
utterance of Wi>rd8, siieciully significant, 
with a degree and klinf of stress suited to 
convey thoir meaning in the best manner. 
The province of emphasis is so much more ini- 

K ormnt than accent that the customary seat of the 
liter is changed when the claims of emphasis 
require it. E. Porter, 

2. A peculiar Impressiveness of expression or 
weight of thought; impressiveness; vivid- 
ness; as, to dwell on a subject with great 
emphasis. 

External objects stand before us ... in all the life 
and emphasis of extension, figure and colour. 

Sir IF. Hamilton, 

BmphasiBe (eni'fa-sfz), v.t, pret. ^ pp. 
emphasized; ppr. emphasizing. To utter or 
pronounce with a particular or more for- 
cible stress of voice; to lay stress upon; to 
render emphatic; as, to emphasize a word. 
EmphatlCi Emphatical (ern-fat'ik, em-fat'- 
ik-al), a. Retjiuiriiig emphasis; having 
emphasis ; significant ; forcible ; strung ; 
expressive. * Emphatical colours.' Boyle. 

The expression is emphatical, Hurd, 

Syn. Forcible, earnest, impressive, ener- 
getic, striking. 

£lipliatlcally(em-fat'ik-aMi), adv. 1. W*ith 
emphasis; strongly; forcibly; iu a striking 
manner. 

He was emphatically a popular writer. Mafaulay. 

2.t According to appearance ; according t<> 
impression produced. 

Jte taken emphatically, that is, not really, but in 
appearance. Sir T. Browne. 

Empliaticalne88(em'fat'ik-al'UC8), n. State- 
of being emphatical. [Rare. ] 

EmplllyslB (em'tli-siH). n. [Gr. en, in or 
upon, and jihlysis, a vesicular tumour, an 
eruption.] In 7ned, a vesicular tumour or 
eruption, proceeding from an in^nial and 
febrile affection, including miliary fever, 
thrush, cow-pox, watcr-pox, pemphigus, 
and erysipelas. 

Emphractic (em-frak'tik), a. [L. emphrae- 
ticus; Or. emphraktikos, obstructing, from 
emphrcLHso, to block up . ] In 'tned, having 
the quality of closing the pores of the skin. 
Empnractic (em frak'tik), n. A medicine 
which, applied to the skin, shuts up the 
pores. 

£DiplirenB]r(em'frcirziX v.t. [Prefix em for 
en, and pnrensy.] To make frenzied; to 
madden. [Rare.] 

Is it a ravenous beast, a covetous oppressourf his 
tooth like a mad dog's envenomes ana emphrensies. 

Bp. Halt. 

Bmphsmia (em'fl-ma), n. [Or. en, and 


Bmphsmia (em'fl-ma), n. [Or. en, and 
phyo, to produce.] In path, a tumour, in- 
cluding the sarcomatous, the encysted, aud 
the bony species. 

EmphyBema, EmphyBem (em-fl-se'ma,em'- 
fl-sem}, n. [Gr. emphysema, from emphy^ 
sad, to inflate.] In med. any white, crepi- 
tant, shining, elastic, indolent tumour of 
the integuments, caused by the introduc- 
tion of air into the cellular tissue. Injuries 
of the larynx, trachea, or lungs, fractures 
of the ribs, or wounds penetrating the chest, 
are the most frequent causes of emphysema, 
which is owing to the air escaping from the 
air-passages, and Insinuating itself into the 
cellular tissue sun'ounding the wound. 

EmphyBematouB, EmphyBematOBe (em- 
fl-semrat-UB, em-fl-sem'at-ds), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to emphysema; swelled; bloated. —2. In 
hot. bladdery; rescmblitig a bladder. 

EmphjrteilUB (em-fl-tli'Bis), n, [Gr., front 
emphyteuo, to ingraft -cm for en, in, an4l 
phyteuo, to plant. J In civU law, a contract by 
which houses or lands are given for ever or 
for a long term on condition of their being 
improved and a small annual rent paid to 
the grantor. 

Empnsrteutio (em-fl-tfi'tik), a. [Or. em, en, 
ana phyteusis, a planting, from phyteuA, to 

S lant.] Taken on hire; that for which rent 
I to be paid; as, emphyteutic lands. 
Emphytratioary (em-fl-tfi'ti-ka-rl), n. In 
eivu taw, one wno holds lands by emphy- 
teusis. 

Bmpldm (empM-dfi), n. pi. [Or. empis, 
a gnat, and eidos, resemblance.] A group 
of dipterous insects, which are at the same 
time vegetable-feeders and carnivorous, 
preying on other insects, os ephemera, phry* 


Fite, filr, fat, fgH; mB. met, hBr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bgU; oil, pound; il. Sc. abune; y. Sc. Uy. 
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Kaneoe, tipulariie, &c., which they seize 
when flylnfl. They may be seen in great 
awarma, like gnats, flying about water In 
flne summer evenings. Empia, the typical 
genus, contains over thirty known species, 
finpleroe, t Bmpieraet (em-pdrs'}, v. t. rpre- 
flxem for en, in, and fierce.] Toplerceinto; 
to penetrate. 

lie stroke so hugely with his borrowd blade. 

That it empierst the Pagan's burganet. Spenstr, 

Emplght t (em-pItOi p. and a. [Preflx cm, 
in, and pight, flxed. J Fixed. * Three bodies 
in one waste empight,' Spenser, 

Empire (em'pir), n. (Fr., from L. imperium, 
8ee Ehpekor.] l. Supreme power in gov- 
erning; supreme dominion; sovereignty; 
imperial power. * The care that yokes with 
empire* Tennyson, 

Westwrard the course of empire takes its way. 

Bp. Berkeley. 

2. The territory, region, or countries under 
the Jurisdiction and dominion of an emperor 
or other powerful sovereign; usually a ter- 
ritory of greater extent than a kingdom, i 
which may be. and often is, a territory of 
small extent; thus we say, the Rusaian Em- 
pire; the German Empire; the British Em- 
p/rs.— 8. Tlie population of an empire. 

Bury the Great Duke with an etnpire's Inrrientation. 

Tennyson. 

4. Supreme control; governing influence; 
rule; sway; as, the empire of reason or of 
truth. 

Trade's proud hastes to swift decay, yohuson. 

—Empire State, in the Uiiitcti States, the 
State of New York, so called from the en- 
terprise of its people, its w'calth, popula- 
tion, extent of canals, railroads, Ac.— Em- 
pire City, New York, as being the capital of 
the Empire State.— S yn. Sway, dominion, 
rule, reign, sovereignty, goveniment. 
Empiric (em pi'rik). n. [L. empiricus; Or. 
empeirikoM, experienced in, and peira, 
a trial] 1. One who relies only on experi- 
ence and observation, as opposed to theoiy 
based on scieii title conclusions. 

Among the Cireek physicians, those who founded 
their practice on exiiericnce called themselves em^ 
ptrtcs; those who relied on ihcory. mefhotitsis: and 
those who held a middle course, ac^matists. 

Fleming. 

Specifically— 2. A physician who enters on 
practice without a regular profeasiotial edu- 
cation, and relies on success from his own 
experience. Hence— 3. A quack; an igno- 
rant pretender to medical skill; a charlatan. 

* Swallow down opinions as people do em- 
piric's pil 1 s. * Locke. 

mnplxlc, Empirical (em-pi'rlk, em-pi'rlk- 
al), a. 1. rertmning to experiments or expe- 
rience; depending upon the obsei'vation of 
phenomena. 

In philosophical l.'inguage the term empirical 
means simply what belongs to or is the product of 
experience or observation. Sir fV. Jiamillon. 

According to some acceptations of the word meta- 
physical, which seem to make it synonymous with 
transcendental, and referable solely to the operations 
of pure reason, to the rejection of whatever is founded 
on experiment, none of Huine'.s works are properly 


Empla4ltert(em-pla&'t6r),n. [Gr. emplastron 
^emplaston, a plaster, from emplastos, 
daubed over— em for en, in, on, and plassd, 
to mould, to form.] A plaster. Wiseman, 
Emplastert (em-plas't6A v.t. To cover with 
or as with a plaster. Cfiaueer, 


on experiment, none 
metaphy.sical and by the very foundation he has 
given to his philosophy, he has made it empirical, 
and consequently not metaphysical, y. //. Burton. 

Now here again w'o may observe the error into 
which I.ocke was led by confounding the cause of 
our ideas with their occasion. There can be no 
idea, he argues, prior to experience^ granted. There- 
fore he cuncluucs the mind previous to it is, as it 
were, a tabula rasa, owing every notion which it 
gains primarily to an empirical source, y. D, Mortll. 

2. Versed in experiments; as, an empiric 
alchemist.— 3. Known only by experience; 
derived from experiment; depending upon 
experience or onservation luone, without 
due regard to science and theory; as, ein- 
skill; empiric remedies. 

mnplrloally (em-pFrlk-al-li). adv. By expe- 
riment; according to experience; without 
science; in the manner of quacks. 

EniplrlolBm (em-pl'ri-sizm), n. 1. The qua- 
lity or method of being empiricid; reliance 
on experience and observation rather than 
on theory.— 2. The practice of medicine 
founded on experience and neglecting the 
aid of science; hence, quackery; tlie preten- 
sions of an ignorant man to medical skill. 

Shudder to destroy life, either by the naked knife, 
or by the surer and safer medium of empiricism. 

Dwight, 

EmpirlOiBtt (em-pi'ri-sist), n. An ompirio. 

EmpirloutlcKem-pi'rl-kfl'^iikXa. Empirical. 

The most sovereign prescription in Galen is but 
gmpiricutic, Shah, 

Emplaoemeiltt (em-p1&s'mont)» n. [Fr.] 
Place; ground; site, as of a building. Arun- 
del, 


Empla8tlc(ein-plas'tik),a. [Gr. emplastikas. 
See Plaster, Plastic.] Viscous; glutinous; 
atlhesive; fit to bo applied as a plaster; as. 


emplastic applications 

Exnplastic (em-plas'tik), n. In 7ned. a con- 
stipating medicine. 

Empleadf (em-pleir), V. t [Preflx em for en, 
in, and plead.] To charge with a crime; to 
accuse; to Implead. 

Emplecton, Empleotiim(em-plek'ton, em- 
pleVtum), n. [Or. emplekton (L. emplectum), 
from emplektoH, interwoven, from emnleko, 
to weave in— em for en, in, and plekd, to 
weave.] In arch, a method of building in use 



Hmplccton. 


among the Greeks and Romans, in which the 
outside surfaces on lK>th sides wore fonned 
of ashlar laid in regular courses, and the cen- 
tral space between them filled in with rubblo- 
work, layers of cross stones being placed at 
intervals in regular courses, and of sufll- 
cieiit size to act as girders to bind the wholo 
together. Sometimos erroneously written 
Empleetion. 

£mpli6»t v.f. To infold; to involve. Chaucer. 
Emploret (em-pldri), v.f. To implore. Mar- 
ston. 

Employ (eni-ploiO. v.t. [Fr. employer; L. 
implieo, to enfold. Involve, engage— fn, and 
pftco, to fold. See Ply.] l.t To inclose; to 
infold. Chaucer.— 2. To occupy the time, 
attention, and labour of; to keep busy or at 
work; to use; as, we employ our hands in 
labour; we employ our heads or faculties in 
study or thought; the attention is employed 
when the mind is flxed or occupied upon an 
object. 

This is a day in which the thoughts of our country- 
men ought to DC employed on serious subjects. 

Addison. 

Sometimes used without an expressed object. 

Come, when no graver cares esnploy. 

Cod-father, come and see your boy. Tennyson. 

3. To use as an Instrument or means; as, 
we employ pens in writing; we employ 
medicines in curing diseases. 

The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn. 

Her awkward fist did ne’er employ the churn. Gay. 

4. To use as materials in forming anything. 

Thou shall not destroy the trees, and thou shall 
not cut them down to employ them in the siege. 

Dcut. XX. IQ. 

5. To engage in one’s service; to use as an 
agent or siibstitute in transacting business; 
to commission and intrust with the man- 
agement of one’s affairs; as, states employ 
ambassadors at foreign courts.— fl. To oc- 
cupy; to use; to apply or devote to an ob- 

I ect; to pass in business; as, to employ an 
lour, a day, or a week; to employ one’s life. 

To study nature will thy time employ. Dryden, 

Employ (em-ploiO. n. That which engages 
the inincl, or occupies the time and labour 
of a i>er8on; business; object of study or 
industry; employment; occupation; art; 
trade; profession. 

Present to gra.np, and future still to find. 

The whole employ of body and of mind. Pope, 

They have always a foreigner for this employ, 

Addison, 

Employable (em-ploPa-bl), a. That may 1 k) 
employed; capable of being used; fit or pro- 
per for use. 

&iploy6 (flfl-plwg-ft or ein-p)nr&), n. [Fr.] 
One wno is employed; au employee. 
Employee (em-plui’e), n, [Tlie English form 
of the Fr. emfioy^, one who is employed, 
especially a clerk.] One who works for an 
employer or master; a clerk, workman, or 
other person, working for salary or wages 
(but rarely if ever applied to a domestic 
servant): generally used with the name of 
the person who employs; as, the Messrs. 
Smitli gave their einployees a holiday. 
IDnplwer (em-ploF4i^ n. One who employs; 
one who uses; one who engages or keeps In 


one who uses; one who engages or keeps In 
servioe. 

Bmployilimt (em-ploFment), n. 1. The act 


j of employing or using; the state of being 
employed. 

The hand of little employmeptt hath the daintier 
sense. Shak. 

2. Occupation; business: that which engages 
the head or hands; that which consumes 
time or attention; ofllco or position involv- 
ing business; as, agricultural employments; 
mechanical employments; public employ- 
ment. 

If any station, any employment upon earth be 
honourable, theirs was. Bp. Atterbury. 

Syn. BubIhoss, vocation, occupation, avoca- 
tion, engagement, offlee, trade, profession, 
post, function. 

^plunge (om-plunJO, v.t [I’reflx em for 
en, in, and plunge. ] To plunge. Daniel. 
Empoison (em-poi'zn). s.t. [Prefix em for 
en, and poison; Fr. empoisonner. See Poi- 
son.] l.t To poison; to administer poison 
to. Shak. 

The surfeit of them (mushrooms) may suffocate and 
empoison. Bacon, 

2. To taint with poison or venom; to render 
noxious or deleterious by any admixture of 
poisonous substance. 

The whole earth appears unto him blasted with a 
curse, and empoisonM with the venom of the ser- 
pent. Situation qf Paradise, 

3. To embitter; to deprive of sweetness; as, 
to empoison the Joys and pleasures of life. 

One doth not know 

How much an ill word may empoison liking. Shak. 

EmpolBOnt (em-porzn), n. Poison. Chaucer, 
Empoisoner (em-porzn-^r), n. One who 
poisons. 

EmpolBonment (em-pol'zn-ment), n. The 
act of administering poison. 

TYieempoisonment cd particular persons by odours, 
h.sth been reported to be in perfumed gloves or the 
like. Bacon. 

Emporetic, Emporetlcal(em-pd-renk. em- 
po-ret'ik-al), a. Of or pertaining to an em- 
porium; relating to merchandise, 
l^poxlum (em-p6’ri-um), n. [L., from Gr- 
empvrion, an emporium or mart, from em- 
poros, a traveller, a merchant -en. and 
poros, a way, a thoroughfare, from perac, 
to pass through. Akin A. Sax. faran, to go. 
See Fare.} l. A town or city of extensive 
commerce, or in which the commerce of an 
extensive country centres, or to which sellers 
and buyers resort from different countries; 
a trading town or city; a commercial centre; 
a mai'ket-place; a warehouse; a shop. 

That wonderful emporium (Manchester), which in 
population and wealth far suriKtsscs capitals so much 
renowned .as Berlin, Madrid, and Lisbon, was then a 
mean and ill-built market-town, containing under six 
thousand people. Macaulay. 

’ U Ls pride . . . which fills our streets, our empo- 
riums, our theatres. A"nox. 

2.t III med. the brain, because there all 
mental aflairs are transacted. 

Empound (ein-poiind'), v.t. [Prefix em tor 
en, and pound.] Same as Impound. 
EmpoverlBh (em-pov’er-ish), v.t Same as 
Impoverish. 

Empower (em-pou'«r),v.e. [Preflxetnforen, 
ana power. ] 1. To give legal or moral power 
or authority to; to authorize, as by law, 
commission, letter of attorney, vernal li- 
cense, Ac . ; as, the Court of Session is em- 
powered to try and decide all civil cases 
throughout Scotland; the attorney is em- 
powered to sign an acauittance and discharge 
the debtor.— 2. To give physical power or 
force to; to give efficacy to; to enable. 

Does not the same force that enables them to heal 
empower them to destroy! Baker. 

Syn. To authorize, commission, license, war- 
rant, enable. 

Empress (em'pres), n. The eonsort or spouse 
of an emperor; a female who governs an 
empire ; a female invested with imperial 
power or sovereignty. 

Empresse^t v,i. To crowd. Chaucer. 
Empressement (sfi-pras-msfiX n, [Fr.] 
Ea^mess; cordiality. 

Emprlptt (em-printO. v.t Same as Imprint 
Emprise (om-prizO, n. [O.Fr. emprise— pre- 
fix em for en, and prise, a taxing, from 
prendre, to take. ] An undertaking; an enter- 
prise; adventure. [Poetical] 

The deeds of love and high emprise 
In battle done. LongfeUow, 

Bmprlsont (em-pri'zon), v.t Same as Im- 
prison. 

Emprise (em-prlzOi tn. Emprise. 

Whst other works 

Science, audacious in emprime, hath wrought. 

Meet not the eye, but well may fill the minoT Southey, 

Bmprosthotonos (em-pros-thot'on-os), n. 
[Gr. empfosthsn, before, and tcin&, to draw. 


oh, olkain; dh, Sc. loeA; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; m, then; Ui, Mn; w,irig; wh, tsAig; sh, azure.— See Key. 
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In med. a spaainodic actlcm of the musclcB, 
drawing the body forward; clonic spasm. 
Emptier (em'ti-6rx n. One who or that 
which empties or exhausts. 

Emptiness (em'ti-nes). n. 1. A state of being 
empty; a state of containing nothing, or 
notning but air; absence of matter; as, the 
emptine98 of a vessel. — 2. Void space; va- 
cuity; vacuum. 

Nor could another in your room have been. 

Except an tmptiness had come between. Drydtn, 

3. Want of solidity or substance. *Xho 
etruaiineita of light and shade.' Dryden.— 

4. Unsatisfactoriiiess; inability to satisfy de- 
sire. 'The worth or emptineaa of things 
here.* Bp. Atterbunf- - 3- Want of intellect 
or knowledge; lack of sense. *The sins of 
emptineaa, gossip, and spite.* Tennyson. 

Ktern.'il smiles his emptiness betray. Po^e. 


Emption (emp'shon), n. [L. emptio, from 
emo, to buy ] The act of buying; a pur- 
chasing. [Rare.] 

Emptlonal (emp'shon-al), a. That may be 
purchased. [Rare.] 

Empty (em'ti), a. [A. Sax. cemti, agmtiy, 
emtig, vacant, free, idle; asmtian, to be at 
leisure, to be vacant: from mtnia, enUa, 

a uiet, leisure. Probably of same root as 
. emaig, busy. (See Emmet.) Wedgwood 
compares the L. opera, labour, and also 
leisure, Fr. valuer, to be unoccupied and 
to attend to.] 1. Containing nothing, or 
nothing but air; void of contents or ap- 
propriate contents: destitute of solid matter; 
not filled: said of any inclosure, as a box, 
room, house, park, manacle, fetter, and the 
like; as, an empty chest; empty space; an 
empty purse ; empty shackles ; an empty 
room. ' Her place is empty . ' Tennyson. — 
2. Void; devoid; destitute. 

In civility, thou scemest so emp/y. S/uik. 

I shall find you empty of that fault. Shak. 


3. Destitute of force or effect; destitute of 
sense or sincerity; as, empty words; empty 
coninlimcnts. - 4. Wanting substance or 
soliciity; wanting reality: unsubstantial; 
unsatisfactory; not able to fill the mind or 
the desires; as. empty air; empty dreams; 
the pleasures of life are empty and unsatisfy- 
ing. 

Plca.sed with empty praise. Pope. 


6. Kot supplied; having nothing to carry. 
They beat him, and sent him away empty. Mark xii. 3. 
6. Hungry. 

My falcon now is .sharp, and passing em/dy. SMaJb. 


7 . Unfurnished with intellect or knowledge;, 
destitute of sense; ignorant; as, an empty 
coxcomb. —8. Unfruitful; produciug no- 
thing. 

Israel is an empty vine. Hosea x. s. 
Seven empty ears blasted with the cast wind. 

Gen. xli. 37. 

0. Destitute; waste; desolate. 

She (Nineveh) isemp<ynnd void and waste. Nah. ii. 10. 


10. Without effect; without having accom- 
plished anything. 

The sword of Saul returned not empty, a Sam. i. aa. 

Empty (em'ti), n. An empty packing-case 
or the like; as, 'returned empties.* 

Empty (cm'ti), V. t. pret. <& pp. emptied; ppr. 
emptying. 1. To deprive of the contents of; 
to remove the contents from; to discharge; 
as, to empty a vessel; to empty a well or a 
cistern; the river empties itself into the 
ocean.— 2. To lay waste; to make desolate. 

Will send unto Babylon fanners, that .shall fan her, 
and shall empty her l.ind. Jer. Ii. a. 

Empty (em'ti), v.i. 1. To pour out or dis- 
charge its contents, as a river into the 
oceaa 

The Ohio river empties into the Mis.sis.sippl. 

IPorcester, 

2. To become empty. ' The chapel empties.* 
B. Jonson. 

Emp^-handed (em'ti-hand-ed), a. Having 
iiothiiig in the hands; carrying nothing of 
value, as money or a present of some kind; 
as, you need not go to him empty-handed. 

She brought nothing here, l>ut she has been a good 

g irl, a very good girl, and she shall not leave the 
oo.se empty-handed. A. Trollope. 

Emptying (em'ti-ing), n. 1. The act of 
making empty. Shak. -^2. That which is 
emptied out; specifically (pZ.), in the United 
States^ the lees of beer, cider, &c., yeast, or 
any thing, by which broad is leavened. 
Emptysit (emp'ti-sis), n. (Gr., from enwtyO, 
to spit upon.] In med. a discharge of blood 
from the mouth, caused by hemorrhage of 
the lungs; hiemoptysia. 


Empurple (em-p^r'pl), v.t. pret. A pp. em- 
purplea; ppr. empurpling. [Prefix em for 
en, and purple. ] To tlugu or dye of a purple 
colour ; to discolour with purple. 

And over it his huge great nose did grow. 

Full dreadfully empurpled all with blood. 

Spenser. 

Empueet (cm-pfis*), Vi. [Qv. empouaa.'^ A 
phantom or spectre. Jer. Taylor. 
raopuzdet (om-puz*l), v.t To puzzle. 
Empyema (cm-pi-d'ma). n. [Gr. empyema, 
from empyd, to have abscesses— ein for en, 
and pyo, to suppurate, pyon, pus.] In med. 
a collection of pus, blood, or other fluid 
matter, in some cavity of the body, especially 
in the cavity of the pleura or chest. 
EmpyeeiB suppura- 

tion.] In med. pustulous eruption: a term 
used by Hippocrates, and including, in 
Good's system, variola or small-pox. 
EmpyOCele (em'pi-6-s61), 91 . [Gr. empyd, to 
have abscesses, and kele, a tumour.] In 
surg. a term for a collection of pus within 
the scrotum. 

Empyreal (em-pir'6-al or em-pl-re*al), a. 
[L.L. empyreem, from Gr. empyras-~en, and 
pyr, fire.] Formed of pure fire or light; re- 
fined beyond aerial substance; pertaining to 
tlie highest and purest region of heaven; 
pure; vital. 

\io, soar with Plato to th* empyreal sphere. Pope. 

Empsrreal (em-pir*e-al or em-pi-re*al), n. 
Empyrean. 

The lord-lieutenant looking down sonietitnes 
From the empyreal, to assure their souls 
Against chance-vulgarisms. J£. B. Brouminj^. 

Empjrrean (em-pi-re*an). a. Empyreal. 

l.ispings empyrean will I sometimes teach 
Thine honeyed tongue. Keats. 

Empyrean (em-pl-re'an), n. [See Empt- 
RKAL, a.] Tne highest heaven, where the 
pure element of fire was supposed by the 
ancients to exist. 

The deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an .ingel onset. Tennyson. 

If Setniramis was a poem, a living creation, won 
from the F.mtyrean by the silent power, and long- 
continued toil of its author, what could the KIM dc 
Procope know of it, what could all Paris know of it, 
on the second night? Cariyie. 

Bmpyreuma (cm-pi-nVma), n. [Gr., coal to 
preserve a smouldering fire, from empyreuO, 
to sot on fire em fur en, in, and pyr, fire.] 
In ehem. the odour of some oily animal or 
vegetable substaiicc*B, when burned in close 
vessels, or when subjected to destnictive 
distillation. 

Empyreumatic, £mp3rreumatlcal (em- 
pi'ra-mat"ik. cm-prru-mat"lk-al), a. Per- 
taining to or having the taste or smell of 
• slightly burned animal or vegetable sub- 
stances. 

Empyreumatize (em-pi-ru'mat-iz), v. t. To 
rentier empyrcumatic; to bum. [Rare.] 
Empjrrlcal (em-pir'ik-al). a. [Gr. empyroa, 
in fire. J Of or i>ertainlng to combustion or 
combustibility. Kir wan. [Rare.] 
Empsrroziz t (em-plr-o'sis), n. [Gr. empyrod, 
to bum.] A general fire; conflagration. 
EmrodZ (em'rodz), n. pi. Same as Emeroda. 
Emu, Emeu (6-mu*), n. The original and 
popular name of a large cursorial bird, 
Dr<nnaiua Novee UoUandice, found in Aus- 


UtmiiitWa (em'fi-la-blX That may he 
emulated; tnat may be attained by emulous 
efforts; worthy of emulation. 'Some Inil- 
table and emulahle gootl.* Leighton. 
l^ulate (eniTi-lat), v.t. pret. Am. emu- 
laud; ppr. emulatiny. [L. cemtdor^ amu- 
latua, to make one's self a rival, from <rmu- 
lus, a rival] 1. To strive to equal or excel, 
in qualities or actions ; to imitate, with a 
view to equal or excel; to vie with; to 
rival; as, learii early to emulate the good 
and the great. 

I would have 

Him emulate you : tis no shame to follow 
The better precedent. B. gtonson. 

2. To be equal to; to imitate; to resemble. 

Thy eye would emulate the di.*»nond. Shak. 
Convulsion etnulafin^ the motion of laughter. 

Afvuthnot. 

Emulate t ( em ' fi - lat ), a. Ambitious. 

‘Flick'd on by a most emulate pride.* Shak. 
Emulation (cm-fi-la*shon), 71. l. The act (»f 
attempting to criiial or excel, in qualities 
or actions; rivalry; desire of superiority, 
attended with effort to attain it; ambition 
to equal or excel. 

Tile apostle extorts the Corinthians to an holy and 
gcner.'il emulation of the liiarity of the Macedon- 
ians. in contributing freely to the relief of the poor 
saints at Jerusalem. South. 

2. Envy; jealousy; contention; strife; rivalry 
accompanied with a dcsiro of depressing 
another. 

Such factious emulations shall arise. Shak. 
My heart tuments. that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. Shak. 

As envy is commonly u.scd by Slinkspere in thr 
sense of malice or hatred, so emulation, ns here. !■« 
with him often envy or malicious rivalry. There arc 
instances, however, of his employing the wofil. ami 
also the cognate terms emulator, emulate, and emu- 
lous, not in an unfavotir.'ible sense. Prqf. Craik. 

— Ktnulatiiyn, Competition, Bivalry. Emu- 
latum, the spirit of contending, that dis- 
position of the mind w'hieh incites one to 
strive with another for tlie same object. 
Competition is the act of so striving. Eimda- 
lion is the motive, cofmpetitUm the action. 
Bivalry is a personal contest, wherein the 
rivals seek the attainment of their object at 
any cost^ and naturally gives rise to envy, 
resentment, or detraction, while campetitum 
merely stirs to exertion. 

A noble emulation lieats your breast. Dryden. 
Competition for the crown, there is none nor can be. 

Baton. 

Keen contention and eager rivalries, yejffrty. 
SVN. Rivalry, coinpotition, contest, conten- 
tion, strife. 

Emulatiye (em'fi-lat-iv), a. Inclined to 
emulation ; nvalling ; disposed to competi- 
tion. * Emulative ^eai\.* lloole. 
Emulatlyely (em*a-l&t-iv-li), adv. in an 
emulative manner. 

Emulator (em*fi-lat-6r), n. One who emu- 
lates; a rival; a competitor. 'An envious 
emulator of every man's good part.' Shak. 

As Virgil rivalled Homer, Milton was the emf//<t/0r 
of both tnese. H'ardurton. 

Emulatoiy (em'Q la-to-ri), a. Arising out 
of emulation; indicating emulation; of or 
belonging to emulation. 

Whether some secret and bra wies passed 

between Zippomh and Miriam. Bp. Hall, 



Emu {Dromaius Neva Hollandia). 


traUa. It is about 7 feet in length, and stands 
higher than the cassowary, from which it 
dillera in not having the helmet. It 
unlike the ostrich in imvlug its feet three- 
toeiL Its feathers are doume, and of a dull 
sootv-brown colour, and those about the 
head and neck are of a hairy texture. The 
wings are small, and useless for flight. The 
name has sometimes been erroneously given 
to the Sonth American genus, which includes 
the cassowary. Written also Emew. 


Emulatrezz (em'a-l&t-res), n. A female 
who emulates. 

Emule (em'Ql), V. t. To emulate. [Rare.] 

This is the ground whereon the young Nassau, 
limulinsf that day his ancestor's renown. 
Received hit hurt. Southey. 

Emulget (6-muIJO, v.t. [L. emulgeo—e, out, 
and mulgeo, to milk.] To milk out. Bailey. 

Emulgent (6-muPJent), a. [L. vmulgens, 
emulgentia, ppr. of emuXgeo, 8ee Emvloe.] 
Ill aiuEf. milking or draining out: said of 
the renal arteries, which supply the kidneys 
with blood ; as, the emulgent veins return 
the blood, after the urine is secreted. 

Emulgent (6-muPJent), n. l. In anat an 
emulgent vein or vessel — 2. In med. a 
remedy which excites the flow of bile. 

Emulouz (em^fi-lus), a. [L. amvlua, a rival 
Hee Emulate.] l. Desirous or eager to imi- 
tate, equal, or excel another; desirous of 
like excellence with another: with of; as, 
emuloua ef another's example or virtues. 

By strength 

They measure all; pother excellence 
Not emulous. Miltom. 

2. Rivalling; engaged in competition. ' Emu- 
loua Carthage.* B. Jonaon.— 8. Factious; 
contentious. 

He is not emulous as Achilles Is. Shak. 

Bmuloully (eni'&-Iui-UX adv. With deilra 
of equidUng or excelling another. 


F&te, Or, fat, fgll; mg, met, h«r; pine, pin; nCte, not, mttve; thbe, tab, bgll; otf, ponndi tt, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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BnudOUSneM (em^a-lus-neaX n. Quality of 
beiiw emuloua 

BmulllO (d-mula'lk), a. In them, pertaining 
to or procured from omulsine : speciflcally, 
applied to an acid procui'ed from the albu- 
men of almonds. 

Btalillalfy (d-murai-flX vX To make or form 
an emulsion. 

Rmnlafn^ SmulBllie (d-mursin), n. [See 
Emulsion.] In chem. the name ^ven to an 
albuminous or caseous substance of which 
the white part both of sweet and bitter 
almonds chiefly consists. 

Emulsion (d-mul'shon), n. [Yv,, from emnf- 
geo, emuliwn, to milk out—e, out, and 
vitUgeo, to milk.] A soft liquid remedjr of 
a colour and consistence resembling milk; 
any milk-like mixture prepared by uniting 
oil and water, by means of another sub- 
stance, saccharine or mucilaginous. 
Bmulsiye (d-mulslv), a. l. Softening; milk- 
like.— 2. Yielding oil by expression; as, 
emuUtive seeds. —3. Producing or yielding a 
milk-liko substance ; as, emulsive acids. 
Emunotory (d-mungk'to-ri), n. [L. emunc- 
torium, a pair of snuffers, from emungo, 
emunetum, to wipe, to cleanse.] In anat 
any part of the body which serves to carry 
off excrementitiouB or waste matter; an ex- 
cretory duct; as, the kidneys and skin are 
emunetories. 

Emuacatlont (d-mus-ka'shon), n. [L. 
emusco, emusealum, to clear from moss— e, 
priv., and muscus, moss.] A freeing from 
moss. Evelyn. 

Emu-wren (e'mA-ren), n. An Australian 
bird, the Stipiturus malaehurus, of the 
family Sylviadm, so named from the tail- 
feathers' being loose- webbed, and bearing 
some resemblance to those of the emu. 
Emydss, Emydidss (em'i-dS, e-mid'i-dd), n. 
pi. [6r. emys, the water- tortoise, and euios, 
resemblance.] A family of cheloniaii rep- 
tiles, comprehending the fresh-water tor- 
toises or terrapins, and intermediate in form 
between the turtles and land-tortoises. 

En-. A common adverbial or prepositionnl 
prefix in English words, from L. in, as en- 
due, or from Gr. en, as enclitic, or it simply 
represents the E. in, as enwrap. Words in 
English which contain tlie Or. en are mostly 
scienti lie or technical terms of modem fonna- 
tioii, though others, such oBenthnsiasm, form 
a portion of our everyday vocabulary. En, 
derived from the L. in, in many cases ap- 
pears in words that have come to us through 
the French, though in other cases com- 
pounds with en arc merely formed on the 
model of such Romance wonts, the Latin or 
English in assuming this form from the In- 
fluence of the French. Hence, a form in e?i 
and one in in are freciuently found co-exist- 
ing; as, enwrap, inwraii; engulf, inmlf ; en- 
qture, inquire : with, however, a tendency 
in one or other of the fonns to disappear, 
except when, as in ensure, i^isure, a special 
meaning has been assigned to each. Before 
labials en becomes etn, as in embellish, em- 
brace, but may remain unchanged before 
m, as enmew or emmew, enmarble. As a 
verbal prefix en sometimes retaiiia its ori- 
ginal meaning of in, as encage, engaol, en- 
fetter; or it denotes a change from one 
state into another, as enable, enrich, en- 
slave, enfranchise, enlarge, and hence has 
often the effect simply of a verb-forming 
prefix; sometimes it seems to have little in- 
lluence on the meaning of the principal 
word, as in enkindle, encaptlvate. 

-Eil a Bufllx of common occurrence In 
English words, having several origins and 
usea (a) It is a verb-forming suffix (In 
A. Sax. -nian), as In fatten, freshen, whiten, 
sweeten, &c. (6) It is an adjective-forming 
suffix firom nouns siniifylng some kind of 
substance or matenal (common also in 
A. Sax.), and In this usage represents an old 
genitive, as in golden, wooden, oaken. Ac. 
(e) It is also a raminine suffix, as in vixen; 
and perhaps a diminutive, as in maiden, 
(d) It was formerly a plural termination of 
nouns and of verbs, as housen, escapets, and 
is still retained In oxen, children. 

(en-a'bl), vX pret A pp. enabled; 
ppr. anaoling. [Prefix en, and able (which 
see).] 1. To make able; to supply with 
power, phjrsioal or moral; to fumish with 
sufficient power or ability; as. learning and 
industry enable men to investigate the laws 
of nature; fortitude enablee us to bear pain 
without murmuring. 1 Tim. L 12.— 2. To 
supply with means: as, wealth enablee men 
to be charitable.— 8. To furnish with leipd 
ability or competency; to authorise; as, the 


law enablee us to disjiose of our property 
by will— 4. t To furnish with competent 
knowledge or skill, and in general, with 
adequate means; to endow. 

Receive the Holy Ghost, said Christ to his apostles, 
when he enabUd them with priestly power. 

yer. Taylor. 

Enablementt (en-AOil-ment), n. Tlie act of 
enabling; ability. Bacon. 

n. In old Scots law, amends or 
satisfaction for a crime, fault, or trespass 
Enaot (eii-aktO, v.t. [Prefix en, and act] 

1. To decree; to establish as the will of the 
supreme power; to pass into an act or 
established law; to perform the last act of 
a legislature to. as to a bill, giving It validity 
as a law; to give sanction to, as a bill.— 

2. To act ; to i>eriorm; to effect. 

The king ittads more wonders than a man. 

Daring an opposite to every danger. Shak, 

8. To act the part of; to represent on or 
as on the stage. ‘ I did not enacl Hector.' 
Shak. 

Enacting (en-aktlng), p. and a. 1. Passing 
into a law; giving sanction to a bill, and 
establishing it as a law.— 2. Giving legisla- 
tive forms and sanction; as, the enacting 
clause of a bill. 

Enactlve (cn-akt^iv), a. Having power to 
enact, or establish as a law. 

Enactment (en-akt'ment), n. 1. The passing 
of a bill into a law ; the act of voting, de- 
creeing, and giving validity to a law.— 2. A 
law enacted; a decree; an act.— 3. The act- 
ing of a part or representation of a character 
in a play. 

Enacior (en-akF£r), n. 1. One who enacts 
or passes a law; one who decrees or esta- 
blishes, as a law. — 2. One who performs 
anytliing. Shak. 

Enactliret (en-akt'dr), n. Purpose ; effect ; 
action. 

The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enacturts with themselves destroy. Shak. 

EnaJlOBaur. Enalioaanrlan (en-an-o-sgr, 
en-al'i-o-sa'Ti-an), n. [Gr. ethalios, living 
in the sea, and sauros, lizard.] A member 
of a group of fossil marine reptiles of great 
size, one example of which is the ichthyo- 
saurus (which see). 

Enallage (en-aria-Jd), n. [Gr. enallaffi, 
change, from enaUattd, to exchange— en. In, 
and allatto, to change.] in gram, a figure 
by which some change is maile in the com- 
mon mode of speech, as when one gender, 
number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice 
of the same word is substituted for another, 
or when one word Is substituted for an- 
other; as, L. scelus, wickedness, for scelestvs, 
wicked; ‘We, the king.* • 

Enaluron (en-a-ld'ron), a. [Probablv Fr. 
en, in, and ailennh, a small wing.] In her. a 
term applied to a bordure charged with 
eight blras. 

Euambusll t ( en-aml)ush), v. t. [Prefix en, 
and ambush.] To hide in ambush; to place 
in ambush. * Tlie enambushed phalanx and 
the springing mine.' Cawthome. 
ihia.ntiil (en-am'el), n. [Prefix en, and the 
old amel, ammel, amile, enamel, corrupted 
from O.Fr. esmail. Mod. Fr. dmail, enamel, 
from Q. schmeUen, to smelt, to melt. See 
Smelt.] l. A coloured substance of the na- 
ture of gla8S,difforing from it by a greater de- 
gree of fusibility or opacity, used as an orna- 
mental coating for various articles. Enamels 
have for their basis a pure crystal glass or 
frit, ground with a fine oxide of lead and 
tin. These baked together are the matter 
of enamels, and the colour is varied by add- 
ing other substances. Oxide of gold gives 
a red colour; that of copper, a green; man- 

S anese, a violet; cobalt, a blue; and iron, a 
ne black.— 2. A glassy opaque bead ob- 
tained by the blowpipe.— 3. That which is 
enamelled; a smooth, glossy surface of 
various colours, resembling enamel.— 4. In 
anat. the smooth hard substance which 
covers the crown of a tooth, overlying the 
dentine.— 5. Gloss; polish. 

There is none of the ingenuity of FilicaJn In the 
thought, none of the hard and brilliant enamei of 
Petrarch In the style. SfaoaMlay, 

Enmind (en-am'el), a. Relating to the art 
of enamelling; as, enarnei painting.— Enamei 
painting, or more properly painting on 
enamel, an art of modem date, by which 
figures and other deslms are painted on 
enamelled surfaces, ana are then burned in 
by heating the whole. 

BuillA(en-am'el), v. t. pret. A pp. enameUed; 
ppr. enameUing. 1. To lay enamel on, as on 
gold, silver, copper, Ac.— 2. To paint In 


enamel.— 8. To form a glossy surface like 
enamel upon; as, to e^iamel card-paper.— 
To variegate or adorn with different col- 
ours. See ENAMELLED. 

Enamel (en-am'el). v.i. To practise the use 
of enamel or the art of enamelling. Boyle. 

Enamelar, Enamellar (cn-am'cl-hrX a. 
Consisting of enamel; resembling enamel; 
smooth; glossy. 

Enameler, Enamelist (en-am'el-6r, en-am^- 
el-ist), n. Same as Enameller, Enamellist. 
Enamelled (en-am*cld), p. and a. Overlaid 
with enamel; adorned with anything resem- 
bling enamel; variegated with different 
colours. ‘Paints the enatneUed ground.* 
Qay. 

Throw hither .nil your quaint oftameird eyes, . . . 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

MiltoH. 

’--Enamelled cards, cards on which a coat- 
ing in imitation of enamel Is produced. 
Enameller, Enamellist (en-am*eL6r, en- 
ani'el-ist), n. One who enamels; one whoso 
occupation is to lay on enamels or inlay 
colours. 

Enamoradot (en-am-d-ra*d5), n. One deeply 
in love. Sir T. Herbert. 

Enamour (en-am*Cr), v.t. [O.Fr. enamourer 
— en, and amour, L. amor, love.] To infiame 
with love; to charm; to captivate: with of 
or with before the person or thing; as, to 
be enamoured of or with a ladv ; to be en- 
amoured (f or with books or science. 

He became passionatelyem?m<»Mre</c^ this shadow 
of a dream. IV. iriHng’. 

Enanthema (en-an-th^ma), n. [Or. en, in, 
and anthenuL (used only in composition), 
from antheii, to flourish.] A name given to 
certain eruptions of the mucous membrane, 
on the type of exanthema, which is applied 
to eruptions of the skin. 

Enantnesls (en-an-tbe'sls), n. [Gr. en, and 
anthesis, blossom, from antheb, to flourish.] 
An eruption on the skin from internal dis- 
ease, as in scarlet fever, measles, and the 
like. 

Enantiopathy (en-an*ti-op**a-thi), n. [Gr. 
etianiios, opposite, and pathos, suffering.] 
1. An opposite passion or affection. 

Whatever may be the case in the cure of bodies, 
enantiopathy, and not honiceopathy, is the true medi- 
cine of minefs. Sir IV. Hamilton. 


2. Allopathy: a tenn used by the disciples 
and followers of Hahnemann. 

Enantlosis (8-nnn'ti-d**Bi8), n. [Gr, contra- 
diction, from enantias, opposite.] In rhet. 
a figure of speech by which what is meant 
to be conveyed in the affirmative is stated 
in the negative, and vice versd; as, he didn't 
drink it— oh no 1 Ho is a wonderfully good 
man— oh yes ! 
EDarcht(en-flrch*),c.i. To 
inarch. Lydgate. 
Enarched (en-HrehtO, pp. 
[Prefix en, and arched.] In 
her. arched; as, a chevron 
enarched. 

Enarmed (en-Ermd*). a. 
riTcfix en, and armed.] In 
her. having arms, that is, 
horns, hoofs, Ac., of a dif- 
ferent colour from that of the body. 
Enarratlon (o-na-ra'shon), n. [L. enar- 
ratio, a detailed exposition, from enarro, 
enarratum, to explain in detail— e, out, and 
naiTo, to relate.] Recital; relation; account: 
exposition. > ‘An historical enarration.' Bp. 
Hall. 

EnartlurOBlg (en-kr-thrd'sis). ti. [Gr. enar- 
thrOsia—en, in, and arthron, a Joint.] In 
anat a ball-and-socket Joint; that species 
of articulation which conaista in the inser- 
tion of the round end of a bone in the cup- 
llke cavity of another, forming a Joint mov- 
able in every direction. 

Enasoent (a-naa^entx ^ enascens, ppr. 
of enaseor, to spring up— e, out, and nascor, 
to be bom.] Coming into being; Incipient. 

You just get the first glimpse, as it were, of an 
enascent equivocation. fVarbnrton. 





Enarched. 


Bnatatlont (a-nft-t&*8hon), n. [L. enato, 
enatatftm, to swim out— «, oiit, and tiato, a 
freq. from no, fiatum, to swim.] A swim- 
ming out; escape by swimming. 

Bnatet (a-n&F), a. FL. enatus—e, out, and 
natus, bom.] Growing out 


The parts appertaining to the bones, which stand 
out at a distance from their bodies, are either the 
adnato or the onats parts, either the epiphyses or 
the apophyses of the bones. 

Smith, Portrait qPOid Ayr. 


Snamitert (en-gn'tar). adv. [Contr. from 
en for in, and adventure, which was formerly 


oh. eAaln; dh. So. loM; g, go; J,Job; Fr. ton; ng, sing; tr, then; th, tAin; w, trig; wh, irAIg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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writton aventure, aunture, auntre.] Lest 
that. 

With them it sits to care for their hcire, 

Eftaunter their heritacre doc impaire. Spenser, 

Snavlgate (^-na'vi-gat), v. t. pret. A pp. ena- 
vigated; ppr. enavigatbig. [L. ennvigo—e, 
out, and tiamgot to sail.] To sail out or 
over. Cocker am. 

TCnMhAt v.L To imbibe. Skelton, 

£nb086d|t PP- the old emboss, to shel- 
ter in a wood.] Sheltered iu a wood. Chau- 
cer. 

EnbOBSed,! p. and a. Embossed; raised. 
Chaucer. 

Enbraude^t e.f. To embroider. 

This wofull l;uly yle.'irncd h.'id in youth, 

So that she worken and enbrauden couth. 

Chaucer. 

£nC8Dllla(en-se'ni-a), n. pi. Same as Encenia. 
Encage (cn-kajo. v.t. pret A pp. encaged; 
ppr. encaging. [Prefix en, in, and cage.] To 
shut up or confine in a cage; to coop. Writ- 
ten also Incage. 

lie (Samson) carries away the gates wherein they 
thought to have encaged him. Up. Hall. 

Encalendar (cn-ka'len-ddr), v.t. [Prefix 
en, in, and caleiuiar.] To register in a 
calendar, as the saints of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

For saints preferred. 

Of which we find these four have been. 

And with their leader still to live encaiendar*d. 

Drajfton. 

Encamp (en-kamp'X v.i. [Prefix en, and 
camp.] To pitch tents or form huts, as an 
army; to halt on a march, spread tents, and 
remain for a night or for a longer time, as 
an army or company; to pitch tents for the 
purpose of a siege. 

They encamped in llthain. I£x. xiii. eo. 

The Levites shall encamp about the tahern.'iclc. 

Nuin. 1. 50. 

Encamp against the city and take it. 3 Sam. xii. 38. 

Encamp (en-kamp'), v.t. To /orm into a 
camp; to place in a temporary habitation 
or quartera * Bid him encamp his soldiers. * 
Shak. 

Encampment (en-kamp'mont), n. 1. Tlie act 
of pitciiing tents or forming huts, as an 
anny or travelling company, for temporary 
lodging or rest. Johnson.— 2. The place 
where a body of men is encamped, together 
with the tents or other conveniences set in 
order for their accommodation ; a camp; 
tents or huts set up for the accommodation 
of an army or troop. 

When a geiier.il bids the martial train 
^read their encampment o'er the spacious plain, 
Tnick rising tents a canvas city build. Gay, 

Encankert (cii-kaiigk'6r), v.t. [Prefix en, 
and canker.] To corrode; to canker. SkH- 
ton. 

Encantbla (en-kan'this), n. [Or. en, and 
kanthos, the corner of the eye.] A small 
tumour or excrescence growing from the 
inner angle of the eye. 

Encaptiyate (en-kap'ti-vat), v.t. To capti- 
vate. [Rare. ] ^ 

Encardlon (cn-khr'di-on), n. fGr. (to) en- 
kardion, pith, corc—^n, In, and karaia, the 
heart.] In bot. the heart or pith of vege- 
tables. 

Encamalize (en-kAr'nal fz), v.t [Prefix en, 
and carnalize.] To make carnal; to scu- 
HiiaUze. 

Dabbling a siinmdess hand with shameful jest. 
Encamalize tlicir spirits. Tennyson. 

EncarpuB (en-kar'pus), n. [Gr. en, and 
karpuH, fruit.] In arch, a sculptured orua- 



Encarpus, from FaLozzo Niccolini, Rome. 


ment in imitation of a garland of fruits, 
leaves, or flowers, suspended between two 
points. The garland Is of greatest size in 
the middle, and diminishes gradually to the 
points of suspension, from which the ends 
generally hang down. The cncarpus is 
sometimes composed of an imitation of dra- 
pery similarly disposed, and frequently of 
an aBsemblage of musical instruments, Im- 


plements of war or of tho chase, according 
to tho purpose to which the building it or- 
naments Is appropriated. 

Encaae (en-kas^, v.t Same as Incase. 

EnoaBbment (en-kash'ment). n. In English 
banking, payment in cash of a note, draft, 
Ac. 

Enoauma (en-kf^^maX n. [Gr. enkauma— 
en, in, and kaid, to burn.] In surg. an old 
name for the mark left by a burn, or the 
bleb or vesicle produced by it, as also for 
Buperflciol ulceration in the eye, on the 
cornea, causing the loss of the humours. 

Encaustic (en-i^s'tik). a. [Gr. 
en, and kaustUcos, caustic, from kaio, to 
hum.] Pertaining to the art of enamelling 
and to painting in burned ytex.— E'ncausiic 
painting, a kind of painting among tho 
ancients, in which, by heating or burning in 
wax, tho colours wore rendered permanent 
in all their original splendour.— J?rtcau«fic 
tiles, decorated paving -tiles of baked pot- 
tery, much used in the pavements of churches 
and other ecclesiastical ediflees of an early 
date, and recently brought again into use 
with various improvements. 

Encaustic (en - kgs'tik), n. The art of paint- 
ing on enamel; the art of painting in burned 
wax or in any way wherein heat is used to 
flx the colours. 

Encave (en-kav0« v.t. pret A pp. encaved; 
ppr. encaoing. [Prefix en, and cave.] To 
hide in a cave or recess. 

Do Init encave yourself 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, .and notable scorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face. Shak. 

Enceinte (hh*safit), n. [Fr. . pp. of eneeindre; 
from L. vneittgo, to gird in- in, and eingo, 
to gird.] liifitrt inclosiiro; the wall or ram- 
part which Riirrountls a place, sometimes 
composed of bastions and curtains. Called 
also Body of the Place. 

Enceinte (ah-safit), a. [Fr., L. in, not, and 
einctus, pp. of cingo, to gird.] Pregnant; 
with child. 

Encenia (en-se'ni-a), n.jil. [Gr. enkainia, a 
feast of dedication -en, in, and kainos, new.] 
Festivals anciently commemorative of tho 
founding of a city or the dedication of a 
churcli; and in later times, ceremonies re- 
newed at certain periods, as at Oxford, in 
c<»mmemorati(m of founders and benefac- 
t^irs. 

EncenBe,t n. Incense. Chaucer. 

£ncenBe,t v.t To bum incense; to bum 
incense to. Chaucer. 

Encephalalgia (en'se-fal-ar'JI-a), n. [Or. 
en, ill, kephali, the head, and algos, pain.] 
In med. deep-seated headache; cephalalgy. 

•EncephalamB (en-sefal-ilr-tos), n. [Gr. 

I en, in, kephale, the head, and artos, bread.] 
A genus of Cycodaceic, having cylindrical or 
spherical trunks, with a terminal crown of 
pinnate leaves, which have coriaceous, often 
spiny leaflets. The species are found only 
In Africa, but some of them have been intro- 
duced into this country as ornaments of the 
conservatory. The CafTcrs use the spongy 
farinaceous pith of the trunk and cones as 
food, hence the trees have received the 
name of Caffer-bread. 

Encephalic (en-se-fal^ikh a. Situated in 
the head; belonging to the head or brain. 

EncephalltlB (cn-s^fal-F'tis), n. Inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

Encephalocele (en-seTal-d-sel), n. [Gr. en- 
kephalos, the brain, and ktU, a tumour.] In 
med. liemia of the brain. 

Encephalold (en-seTal-oid), a. [Gr. en- 
kephalos, tlie brain, and eUlos, resemblance.] 
Resembling the matter of the brain: a term 
speciflcally applied to a morbid product 
which constitutes the mass of the disease 
called schirms or cancer. 

Encephalon, EnoephalOB (en-se'fa-lon, en- 
soTados), n. [Gr. enkehhalos, within the 
head- en, in, and kephali, the head.] The 
brain; the contents of the skull, consist- 
ing of the cerebram. cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata, and membranea 
Encephalotomy (en-sef al-ot^'o-mi), n. [Gr. 
enkephalos, brain, and tomi, cutting.] In 
anat. dissection of the brain. 

Encephalous (en-sef al-us), a. [See Enok- 
PHALON.] In zool possessing a distinct 
head : usually applied to all the mollusca 
proper except trie Lamellibrapohiata: op- 
posed to acephalous. 

Enchafe (en-chaf ^ v. t pret, Ajpp. eneha/ed; 
ppr. enchafing. [ nreflx en, and chafe (which 
see).] To chafe or fret; to provoke ; to en- 
rage; to Irritate. [Rare.] 

Seizes the rough, enchafed northern 


BnfthJLln (en-ch&uO» v.t [Prefix en, and 
chain.] 1. To fasten with a chain; to bind 
or hold in chains; to hold in bondage. Bry- 
den.—2. To hold fast; to restrain; to confine; 
as, to enchain tho attention.— a To link to- 
gether; to connect. [Rare.] 

One contracts and enchains his words. Hawtli. 

Endiainmexit (en-chan'ment), n. The act 
of enchaining or state of being enchained; 
concatenation. * Such a connection and en- 
chainment of one fact to another.* War- 
burton. 

Enchant (en-chAntO. v.t [Fr. enchanter— 
en, and Raider, to sing; L. ineanto -in, and 
catito, freq. of eano, to sing. See Chart 
and Cant.] 1. To practise sorcery or witch- 
craft on; to give eflicacy to by songs of sor- 
cery or fascination; to subdue by charms or 
spells; to hold as by a spell; to fascinate. 
And now about the culdron sing, 
lake elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in. Shak. 
John thinks them all enchanted: he inquires if 
Nick had not given them some intoxicating ^tion. 

j^t^nthnof. 

2. To delight in a high degree; to charm; 
to ravish with pleasure. * Bid me discourse, 
I will enchant thine car.' Skak.—^TU. To 
charm, i‘aptivatc, fascinate, ravish, enrap- 
ture, bewitch. 

Enchanter (cn-chhnt'^r), n. i. One who 
enchants; a sorcerer or magician; one who 
has spirits or demons at his command; one 
who practises enchantment or pretends to 
perform surprising things by tho agency of 
demons.— 2. One who charms or delights. 
Enchanter's nightshade, a name cumtiion tf) 
plants of the genus Circica, nat. order On- 
agracea), of which there are two l]ritish 
species, C. lutetiana and C. alpina. The 
former grows to the height of about a foot 
and a half, has delicate ovate leaves and 
small white flowers tinged with pink, which 
are succeeded by small roundish seed-vessels 
thickly covered with hooked bristles, and 
abounds In shady woods. When it flnds its 
way into shrubberies it is dilbcult to extir- 
pate. C. alpina hardly differs from this 

S pecies, except in being smaller and more 
elicate; it is found in Scotland and north 
of England. They have no aflinity with the 
nightshades. 

Enchanting (en-chhnt'iiig), a. Charming; 
delighting; ravishing; as, an enchanting 
voice; an enchanting face. 

Simplicity in manners has an ttuhanting effect. 

Kamex. 

EnChantlngly (en-chUnClng-H), adv. With 
the power of enchantment ; in a manner to 
delight or chai'm; as, the lady sings cnchant- 
ingly. 

Enchantment (en-chknt'ment), n. i. The 
act of producing cert-ain wonderful effects 
by the invocation or aid of demons or the 
agency of certain supposed spirits; the use 
of magic arts, spells, or chanus; incantation. 

The magicians of Egypt did so with their enchant- 
ments. Ex. vii. IX. 

2. ITiat which enchants; an influence or 
power whicli fascinates or delights; Irresist- 
ible influence; overpowering influeuoe of 
delight. 

The warmth of fancy— which holds the heart of a 
reader under the strongest enchantment. Pope. 

Stn. Incantation, necromancy, charm, ma- 
gic, fascination, spell, sorcery, witchery, 
witchcraft. 

EnchantreBB (en-chhnt'rcs), n. A woman 
who enchants, as by magic spells, beauty, 
and the like; a sorceress. 

From this enchantress all these ills are come. 

Vryden. 

EnCharge (en-chUrj^, v.t pret. A pp. en- 
eharged; ppr, encharging. [Prefix en, and 
charge.] To^give in charge or trust. [Rare.] 

His countenance would express the spirit and the 
passion of the part he was encharged with, yejfrey, 

bebaxget (en-chHrJO. n. An injunction; 
a charge. Copley’s Wits, d?e. 

EnOhaBe (en-ch&s'), v.t pret. A pp. en- 
chased: ppr. enchasing, [ft*, enchdaser^en, 
and ehdsse, a frame; L. capsa, a reposi- 
tory. A chest, a case, from capio, to take or 
receive.] 1. To incase or inclose in a border 
or rim; to surround with an ornamental set- 
ting, as a gem with gold; to encircle. 

And precious stones, in studs of gold enchased. 

The shaggy velvet of his buskins graced. Mickle, 

2. To adorn by embossed work; to enrich 
or beautify by some design or figure in low 
relief, as a watch-case.— 8. To adorn, as a 
cup, by being embedded In its substance. 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchase. 

Dryden. 


F&te, fitr, fat, fall; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve 


tube, tub, bflll; oil,' pound; ti, Sc. abiine; y, Sc. tey. 
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4.t To delineate or deacribe, as by writing. 

All which ... for to enchase 

Him needeth sure a golden pen. Spenser, 

EnohaBten (en-ch&s'^, v.t To chasten; to 
chastise; to correct. H.K. White, [Poetical.] 
Bnchaiiflngat n. [Fr. chauffer, to warm.] 
Heat; burnfog effect Chaucer, 
Encheaaoilgt n. [O.Fr.] Cause ; occasion. 
*Tlie fond eneheaeon that me hither led.’ 
Spemer, 

Encheckt (en-chek^. v,t To chequer. 

Where th* artful shuttle rarely did encheck 
The cangeanc colour of a mallard*s neck. 

Syivesier, Pu Bartas, 

Encheert (en-chdr'X enliven; to 

cheer. Spenser, 

Enchelya (en-kelT-a), 91 . pL [Or. enehelye, 
a small eel. ] A family of Infusoria, of 
very simple organization. Tliey are cylin- 
drical, oblong or ovoid, and are covered with 
vibratile cilia scattered over the body with- 
out any regular order. They live in stag- 
nant water, and are multiplied by trans- 
verse spontaneous divisions. 

Enobest (en-chestO> ^ Same as Incheet 
EnchMdlont (en-ki-rid'i-on), n. [Gr. en- 
cheiridion, a manual— € h, in, and cheir, the 
hand.] A manual; a book to bo carried in 
the hand. Evelyn,, 

Enchisel (eu-chiz'cl), v,t. pret. pp. en- 
chieelled; ppr. enehiseUmg. [Prefix en, and 
ckieel. ] To cut witli a chisel. 

EnchodUS (en'ko-duB), n. [Gr. enchos, a 
spear, and odmts, a tooth.] A genus of 
scomberoid fossil fishes found in the chalk 
formation: so called from their spear-shaped 
teeth. 

Enchondroma (en-kon'dro-ma), n. [Gr. en, 
in, an^l ckondroe, cartilage.] A teim used 
to design a cartilaginous tumour occurring 
most ifrecpiently in connection with the 
bones or glandular structurea 
EnchoriaX EnchOXlC(cn-kd'ri-al, en>ko'rik), 
a. [Gr, enchorioe, in or of the country— cn, 
in, and chora, a country. ] Belonging to or 
used in a country; native; indigenous; pop- 
ular; common; demotic; as, enchorial or 
enchoric alphabet. See DEMOTIC. 
Enchymonia (en-ki-md'nl-a), n. [Gr. en- 
chef*, to pour in.] In pathol. a spontaneous 
eccliyinosis or extravasation of blood from 
some internal cause, as a violent emotion 
of the mind. 

EncinotureCen-sliigk'tar), n. 
and cincture,] A cincture. 
cincture of that gloomy sea.* 

Enclnderedt (en-siu'dc'ird), a. 


[Prefix In, 
‘ The vast en- 
IVordsworth. 
[From prefix 

en, in, and ^nder.] Burned to ciiidora 
Coekeram, 

Encircle (on-sdr'kl), v.t, pret. App. encircled; 
ppr. encircMng, [Prefix en, and circle,] 
1. To fonn a circle about; to inclose or sur- 
round: said of a circle or ring, or anything 
in a circular form; as, luminous rings en- 
circle 8aturn. ‘Her brows encircled with 
his serjicnt rod.’ Parnell,— 2, To encom- 
pass; to surround; to environ; as, the army 
encircled the city.— 3. To inclose within, or 
as within, a ring; hence, to embrace ; as, to 
encircle one in the arms. — SVM. To encom- 
pass, inclose, surround, environ, 
mdrclet t (cn-B^r'klet), n. A cii*cle; a ring. 
Sir P, Sidney. 

Enclasp (en-klaspo, v. t. [Prefix en, and claep. ] 
To fasten with a clasp ; to clasp; to em- 
l»race. 

Enclave (lifi-klUv), n. [Fr., a mortise— en, 
in, and L. davus, a key.] 1. In her. any- 
thing let into something else, especially 
when the thing so let in Is square.— 2. A 
place or country which is entirely sur- 
rounded by the territories of another power. 
Thus several petty duchies and principali- 
ties are enclaves of Prussia. 

EndlltlCy Endltical (en-klitlk, en-klit'ik- 
al), a, [Gr. enklitikoe, inclined, from en- 
klvnd, to incline— en, in, and klind, to bend 
or lean.] In gram, aifixod; subjoined, and 
as it were leaning on: said of a word or par- 
ticle which always follows another word, 
and Is so closely connected with the pre- 
ceding word as to seem to be a part of it. 
Endltlc (en-klit'ikX n. In gram, a word 
connpetea with the preceding word so closely 
as to almost form part of it; as que (and) in 
L. : arina virumouc, arms and the man. 
EncUUcaUy (en-klit'tk-al-li), adv. In an 
encliUo manner; by throwing the accent 
back. 

EnblltiOB (en-klitiks), n. The art of declin- 
ing and conjugating words. [Rare.] 
EnOlolBter (en-kloist^dr), v. t [Prefix en. In, 
and cloister.] To shut up, as In a cloister; 
to cloister; to immure. 


Endose (en-kldzQ, v.t pret. & pp. enclosed; 

g pr. enclosing. [Prefix en, in, ana ctose.] To 
iclose (which see). 

Endoser (en-kldz^dr), n. He who or that 
which encloses. 

EndOSUie (en-kld'zhur), n. Inclosure (which 
see). 

EndOt]ie(en-kl6Tu04 ti.f. To clothe. West- 
minster Rev. 

EndOlld (en-kloudO» v.t. [Prefix en, and 
^ cloud.] To cover with clouds; to becloud, 
to shade. 

In their thick breaths, 

Rank of gross diet, shall wc l>e ettcioudsd. Shak. 

Encoach (en-kdeh’), v.t [Prefix en, and 
eocLch,] To carry in a coach. ‘ Like Phae- 
ton eneoaehed in burnished gold.’ Davies. 
[Rare.] 

Encoffln.Cen-koPfln), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
coffin. 1 To put or inclose In a coffin. Weever. 
Encoldan t (en-kold’n), v.t [Prefix en, cold, 
and suffix en.] To make cold. 

The hands and feet, being the most remote from it, 
are by degrees encoldmsd to a fashionable clay. 

Feiiham. 

Encollar (cn-kolTer), v.t [Prefix en, and 
collar. ] To surround with a collar. 
Encomber t (eu-kum'b6r), v.t. Same as En- 
cumber. 

Encomberment t (en-kum‘b6r-ment), n. 

Molestation. Spenser. 

Encomiast (en-kd'mi-ast), n. [Gr. etik^mias- 
t^s, from enkomtaed, to praise, to make an 
encomium— en, in, and komos, a revel. ] One 
who praises another; a panegyrist; one who 
utters or writes commendations. 

The Jesuits are the great encotniasts of the Chinese. 

Locke. 

Encomiastic, Encomiastlcal (en-kd'mi- 
ast'^ik, en-kd'mi-ast'1k-al), a. Bestowing 
praise; praising; commending; laudatory; 
as, an encomiastic address or discourse. 

‘ Encomiastlcal oration. ’ King. 
Encomiastic (en-ka’mi-ast'lk), n. A pane- 
gyric. B. Jonson. 

EncomiaBtically(en-kd’mi-ast'Tk-aMi),adv. 
In an encomiastic 


! manner, 
(en-ko'mi-on), n. 


Encomium ; 


In 

Encomiont 

panegyric. 

But these puling lovers 1 I cannot but laugh at 
them, and their eneomions of their mistresses. 

Ani. Brejver. 

Enoomlum(en-kd’mi-um), n. [Or. enkCmton. 
See Encomiast.] Praise; panegyric; com- 
mendation. 

His encomiums awakened all my ardour. 

IV. Irving. 

Syn. Panegyric, applause, eulogium, eulogy, 
praise 

Encommont (en-kom^on), v.a. To make 
common. Feltham. 

Encompass (en-kumlpas), v.t. [Prefix en, 
ill, and compass. ] 1. To form a circle about; 
to encircle. 

Look how this ring encom/asseth thy finger. Shak. 
2. To environ; to inclose; to surround; to 
shut in; as, a besieging army encompassed 
Jerusalem. -3. To go or sail round; as, 
Drake encompassed the globe.— At To get 
into one’s power; to obtain; to come by. 

Ah, lia 1 Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, h.ive I 
ettccmj*assed youl Shak, 

Syn. To encircle. Inclose, surround, include, 
environ, invest, hem in, shut up. 
Encompassment (cn-kum’pas-ment), n. 

1 . The act of surrounding, or state of being 
surrounded.— 2. Circumiocutloii in speak- 
ing; periphrasis. * This encompassment and 
drift of question. ’ Shak. 

Encore (Sh-kOr), adv. [Fr. , It. aneora, contr. 
from L. {in) hanc horam, (to) this hour.] 
Again; once more: used by the auditors and 
spectators of plays and other sports when 
they call for a repetition of a particular 
part Our use of this word is unicnown to 
the French, who use the word bis (twice) if 
they wish a part, song, or the like repeated. 
Enooxn (Sfi-kCr), v.t. pret & pp. encored; 
ppr. encoring. To call for a repetition of 
a particular part of an entertainment 
Dolly, in her master's shop, 

Bncores them, as she twirls her mop. tVhitehead. 

Encorporlngit ppr. incorporating. CAau- 
eer. 

Encounter (en-koun'tArX n. [Ft. eneontre 
— en, and eontre, L. contra, a^nst] 1. A 
meeting, particularly a sudden or acciden- 
tal meeting, of two or more persons 

To shun th* encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pope, 

2. A meeting in contest; a light; a conflict; 
a skirmish; a battle: but more generally a 
fight between a small number of men, or an 
accidental meeting and fighting of detach- 
ments, rather than a set battle or general 
engagement. 


Homer with his pomp of military processions and 
his flash of hostile cncouniers. Pr<if. Biackie. 

3. Fig, an intellectual or moral conflict or 
contest; controversy; debate; eager and 
warm convention, whether in love or 
anger. 

Let's shun this keen encounter of our wits. Shak. 
Who ever knew truth put to the worse in free and 
open encounter t Idiiton. 

4. A sudden or unexpected address or accost- 
ing. — 5. t Occasion ; casual incident. Broome. 
8yn. Conflict, fight, skirmish, combat, as- 
sault, rencounter, attack, onset. 

Encounter (en-kouu't^rX V. t. [See the noun. ] 

1. To meet face to face; particularly, to 
meet suddenly or unexpectedly; as, I en- 
countered him Just as I was turning the 
comer. 

If I must die, 

1 will encounter darkness as a bride. Shak. 

2. To meet in opposition or in a hostile 
manner; to rush against in conflict; to en- 
gage with in battle; as, two armies encoun- 
ter each other.- 3. To come upon; to light 
upon; to meet with ; as, to encounter ob- 
stacles, impediments, <fec.— 4. To meet and 
oppose; to resist; to attack and attempt to 
confute; as, to encou7iter the arguments of 
opponents.- 6. t To oppose; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witnesses, if 
the probability of the fact does reasonably encounter 
them. SirM.Uaie. 

6. To meet in mutual kindness; to express 
an equal amount of kindly feeling towanls. 
[Rare. ] * See, they encounter thee with their 
hearts’ thanks.’ Shak.— 7. ^ To befall: to 
lietide. ‘Good time encounter her.’ Shak. 
Encounter (en-koun't^r), v.i. 1. To meet 
face to face; to meet unexpectedly. 

Upon that were my thoughts tiring, when weeneoun* 
tered. Shak, 

I will encounter with Andronicus. Shak. 

2. To meet in hostile fashion; to come to- 
gether in combat; to fight; to conflict. ' Our 
powers with smiling fronts encountering* 
Shak. *lf thou encounter with the boar.* 
Shak.—S, To meet in opposition or debate. 
Encounterer (en-koun'ter-6r), n. l. One 
who encounters; an opponent; an antago- 
nist— 2. t One who is ready to accost an- 
other. ‘O, these e^ieounterers, so glib of 
tongue.’ Shak. 

Encourage (en-ku'raj), v.t pret & pp, en- 
couraged; ppr. encouraging, [Fr. encour- 
ager—en, and courage, from coeur, L. cor, 
the heart] To ^vo courage to; to inspire 
with courage, sinrit. or strength of mind; 
to embolden; to animate; to incite; to in- 
spirit; to help forward; to countenance. 

But charge Joshua and encourage him. Deut. Ui. aS. 

SYN. To embolden, inspirit, animate, incite, 
chocr, urge, impel, stimulate, instigate, 
comfort, promote, advance, forward. 
Encoura^ment (en-ku'raj-ment),n. l.The 
act of giving courage or confidence of suc- 
cess; incitement to action or to practice; 
as, the encouragement of youth in generous 
deeda 

Soinewhile with merry purpose fit to please, 

And other while with good encouragement. Spenser. 
Fur when he dies, farewell all honour, bounty. 

All generous encouragement of arts. (Btoay. 

2. That which serves to incite, support, 
promote, or advance, as favour, counte- 
nance, rewards, profit, incentive. 

To think of his paternal care 
Is a most sweet encouragement to prayer. Byrotn, 

Enoourager (en-ku'rftJ-6rX One who en- 
courages, incites, or stimulates to action; 
one who supplies incitements, either by 
counsel, reward, or means of execution. 

The pope is a master of polite learning, and a 
great encourager of arts. Addison. 

Encx>iirag4i|((«>^-l^u^rsJ~in^ p. and a. 1. In- 
spiring^Wnope and confidence; exciting 
courage.— 2. Furnishing ground to hope for 
success; as, an encouraging prospect. 
Encoiiraglagly (en-kuT&J-ing-li), adv. In 
a manner to give courage or hox>e of suc- 
cess. 

Enoradla (en-krft^l), v.t [Prefix en, atul 
cradle.] To lay in a cradle. Spenser. 
EncratiteB (en’kra-tlts), n. pi [Gr. enerat^s, 
moderate, self-disciplined— en. in, and Arm- 
foe, strength.] Eedes. a name given to a 
sect in the second century because they 
condemned marriage, forbade the eating of 
flesh or drinking of wine, and rejected all 
the comforts and conveniences of life. 
Tatian, an Assyrian and a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, was the leader of this sect Called 
also Continents. 


oh.ehaln: «b.Sc. loeA; g.jro; J,/ob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, ling; CB, tfton; th, (Mn; w, wig; wb, wftlg; sh, wrttre.-<S4e KBY. 
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Ellcr6A86t (uii-krosOf "o.t. v.i. and n. Same 
as Increase, 

EllClllIlBOll(en-krini'zn), p.<. Prefix and 
erimson.] To cover with a crimson colour. 

Bnerixial, Encrlnlo (en-krin'al, en-krin'ik), 
a. Relating to or containing encrinites; as, 
enerinal marble. 

Encrinltal (eu-krin-It'al), a. Same as En- 
eriiMl. 

Encrlnlte (enlcrln-it). n. [Gr. en, in, and 
kHnon, a liiy l A name often applied to the 
whole order of the ("rinoldoa or stone-lilies, 
but iiinre specincally restricted to the genera 



F.ncriiiite. 


a a. Portions of the stem, b. Separate Joints. 

having rounded, smooth stems. The animal 
is composed of numerous jointed arms radi- 
ating from a central disc, in which the 
mouth is situated, and which is supported 
on a Jointed stem. The petrified remains 
of the encrinites compose vast strata of 
marble in Northern Kurope and North 



Piece of Derbyshire Marble, showing hnerinites. 

America. In the cut representing the piece 
of Derliyshire marble, the variety in the 
figures of the encrinites is caused by the dif- 
ferent angles at which they occur. 
Enciinltlc, Encxlnltical (en-krin-it'ik, en- 
krin-it'ik-al), a. Same as Enerinal, 
Encrlspecl (en-krispt'Y a, [From crisp,] 
Curled; formed In curls. * Hairs encrisped, 
yellow as the gold. ' Skelton, 
&croacll(en-krdch'). v.t. (Prefix en, and Fr. 
croeher (as in accrocher; see Aocroach), 
to hook on, from croe, a hook; £. crook 
(which see).] 1. To enter on the rights and 
possessions of another; to intrude; to take 
possession of what belongs to another by 
gradual advances into his limits or Jurisdic- 
tion, and usurping a part of his rights or 
prerogatives; to trespass: with on; as, the 
fanner who runs a fence on his neighbour's 
land, and incloses a piece with his own, 
encroaches on his neighbour's property; men 
often encroach in this manner on the high- 
way; the sea is said io encroach on the land 
when it wears it away gradually; and tlie 
land encroaches on the sea when it is ex- 
tended into it by alluvion. 'Superstition . . . 
a creeping and eiwroactUng evil.' Hooker, 
Exclude th’ encroaching^ cattle from thy ground. 

2. To advance gradually and by st^lthTto 
approach or take hold unperceived; as, old 
age encroaches upon a man. 8tn. To in- 
trude, trench upon, infringe, invade, tres- 
pass, violate. 

mcroach t (en krochO. n. Grailual and un- 

S erceived advance, seizure, or progress. 
with, 

Enoroacher (en-kr6ch'er), n. l. One who 
enters on and takes iMissesBion of what is 
not hisown by grailiial steps; one who makes 
gradual advances beyond his rights; one 
who lessens or limits an object, as a right 
or privilege, by narrowing its boundaries. 
‘An encroacher upon the public liberty.' 
Hr, Spenser, 

EneroadllllEly (eii-kr6ch'ing-li), ade. By 
way of encroachment. 

Enoroacllllieilt (en-krAch^ment), n. 1. The 
entering gradually on the rights or posses- 


I sions of another, and taking possession; un- 

i lawful intrusion; advance into the territories 
or Jurisdiction of another, by silent means 
or without right; assumption of the rights 
and privileges of another. 

It will be seen that the system which effectually 
secured our liberties against the encrotxchments of 
kingly i^wer gave birth to a new class of abuses 
from which absolute monarchies are exempt. 

Macaulay, 

2. The act of advancing gradually and by 
stealth; uiiperceived approach, seizure, or 
progress; as, tlie encroachments of disease. 
S. Aiat which is taken bv encroaching on 
another.— 4. In lavs, the taking of more than 
is one's right or due; as, if a tenant owes 
two sliillings rent-service to the lord, and 
the lord takes three, it is an encroachment. 

Encrust (en-krust'), v,t. To incrust (which 
see). 

Encrustment (en-krust'ment\ n. 1. The 
act of encrusting or state of being encrusted. 
2. That which is formed as a crust; incrust- 
ation; hence, any foreign matter with which 
something is surrounded. * The work of dis- 
engaging truth from its encrustinent of 
error. ' Is. Taylor. 

Encumber (en-kumT)ArX v.f. [Prefix en, and 
cuinAer (which see).] 1. To load; to clog; to 
impede the motion of with a load, buraen, 
or anything inconvenient; to render the 
motion or operation of difficult or laborious; 
to embarrass; to perplex; to obstruct 

Knowledge, . . . 

Till smooth'd, nnd sqti.'ir'd, and fitted to it.s pl.ice. 
Does but encumber whom it seems t* enrich. 

Crtv^r. 

2. To load with debts ; as, an estate is en- 
cumbered with mortgages, or with a widow's 
dower.— S yn. To load, clog, oppress, over- 
load, embarrass, perplex, hinder. 

Aicumberlngly (en-kum'bAr-ing-li), adv. 
In a manner to encumber or impede. 

Encumbrance (en-kum' brans), n. 1. A 
load; anything that impedes action or ren- 
ders it difficult and laborious; clog; impedi- 
ment 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny load. 

The huge enctiMbrauce of horrific woocl. 

V'ltomson, 

2. In law, liability resting on an estate; a 
legal claim on an estate, for the discharge 
of which the estate is liable; any right to 
or interest in an estate, to the diminution 
of its value, but not impeding the passing 
of the fee by conveyance, as a mortage, a 
lien for taxes, a Jud^ont, a right of way, 
Ac.— S yn. Load, buraen, clog, impediment, 
check, hindrance. 

Encumbrancer (en-kumbrans-Ar), n. One 
who has an encumbrance or a legal claim 
on an estate. 

Encurtaln (en-kdr'tln), v,t To iiicli >80 with 
curtains. 


P'roni the divine Founder of Christianity to the 
withered Pontiff oi Encyclopedism, in oU things and 
places, the Hero has been worshipped. CartyU, 

Enoy6lop»dlBt» Encyedope^t (en-sncid- 
pod-ist), n. The compiler of an encyclo- 

S ndia, or one who assists in such compila- 
on; also, a person whoso knowledge is of a 
very wide range. 

Encyhlopmly, Encyclope<!^(en-8l1dA-pA^'- 

di), n. An encyclopedia. [Rare. ] 

Euesrat (en-sistO, v.t. [Gr. en, in, and kystis, 
a bag. ] To inclose in a cyst or vesicle. 
EncyatatioiL Encystment (en-sist-a^shon, 
eii-sist'ment), n. In physiol, a process un- 
dergone by certain Protozoa and Infusoria 
previous to fission. They coat themsedvos 
with a secretion of gelatinous matter, which 
gradually hardens and incloses the oody in 
a cyst. Sometimes peculiar vesicular bodies 
become formed in the interior of the cyst, 
through which they finally burst, and be- 
coming ruptured at the apex, give exit to 
the onibryos contained in their interior. 
Encyated (en-sist'ed), p. and a, [Gr. esi, and 
kystis, the bladder, a bag, a pouch, from 
1^0, to hold.] Inclosed lu a bag, bladder, or 
vesicle; as, an encysted tumour, a term ap- 
plied by medical writers to those tumours 
which consist of a fluid or other matter in- 
closed iu a sac or cyst. 

The efuysleJ venom, or poison-bag, beneath the 
adder's fang. Caierufsr, 

End (end), n. [A. Sax. end, ende; of some 
origin as G. ende, Goth, andeis, the end, Skr. 
anta, end, death.] 1. llie extreme point of 
a line, or of anything that has more length 
than breadth; as, the etid of a house; the 
end of a table; the e?id of a finger; the etid 
of a chain or rope. —2. The tormiiiatipii, con- 
clusion, or last part of anything, os of a por- 
tion of time, of life, of an action, of a state 
of thiiigs, of a quantity of materials. 

At the entl of two months, she returned. Judg. xl. 

Of the increase of his government and peace there 
sliall be no end. Is. ix. 7. 

There Is none end of the store. Nah. il. 9. 

3. Used absolutely for the close of life, death, 
decease, destruction, extermination. 

Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. 

PoM- 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the eftd of that man is peace. Ps. xxxvil. .^7. 

The end of all flesh is come. Gen. vi. i j. 

4. Cause of death; a destroyer. 

And award 

Either of you to be the other's end, Shak, 

5. Final determination; conclusion of de- 
bate or deliberation. 

My guilt be on iny head, and there's an endt Shak. 

6. Consequence; issue; result; conclusive 
event; conclusion. 


Eney<dlc, Enqy<dical (en-sikTik, en-sik'lik 
al), a. [Gr. enkyklikos-^n, in, and kyklos, a 
circle.] Circular; sent to many persons or 
places ; intended for many* or for a whole 
order of men. 'An Imperial esvcydic letter.' 
Milman. Used as a substantive in both 
formu as, a papal encyrlie. 

Eiicyaop8B(li% En^yAlopedla (en-silcld- 
pA'^i-a), 71. [Gr. enkyklopaideia—en, in, 
fklos, a circle, and paideia, instruction.] 
lie circle of sciences; a general system of 
instruction or knowledge; more particu- 
larly, a work in which the various branches 
of science or art are discussed separately, 
and usually in alphabetical order ; a cyclo- 
pcodia; as, the French Eneyclopoedia; the 
Popular Encyclopedia, or Conversations 
Lexicon. 

The word emyclc/edfa implies the unity and circu- 
larity of knowledge— that it nas one common central 
principle, which is at once constitutive and regula- 
tive. Hare. 

Eneycdopsadiacal, EnqyAlopedlacal (en- 
sFkld-pe-drak-al), a. SameoBEneyclopcedic. 
EncytifopaBdian. Enoyclopedian (en-sF- 
, klA-pe'^ai-an), a, " • • 

cle of learning. 

EncydUqmdlan, Enqyfflopedlan (en-M'- 
klO-pA'^dl-an), n. Circle of sciences or know- 
ledge; round of learning. 

them have that encyclcfedian, aU the learning 
in the world, they must keep it to themselves. 


Burion, 


Embracing the whole cir- 



Written also En- 


yclopedic, EneyeloMdieaL 
loydlopfladLBmt EmnrolapfidlBm (en-sr- 
lA-pAd-um), n. The labour of wrltli 


But 

klA-pAd-lamX 7k ^ The bboiurof writing or 
making encyclopedias; also, the possession 
of a wide range of information; extensive 
learning. 


The end of those things is death. Rom. vi. at. 

7. A fragment or broken piece; the last 
portion of anything. ' Old odd ends.* Shak. 
[Obsolete except in the phrase odds atid 
ends.]— 8. The ultimate point or thing at 
which one aims or directs his views; the 
object intended to be reached or accom- 
plished by any action or scheme; purpose 
Intended; scope; aim; drift; as, private enciv; 
public ends. 

Two things I shall propound to you as ends. 

Suckiinjr. 

The end of the commandment is charity, x Tim. i. 5. 

The end of all is an action, not a thought, though 
it were of the noblest. Carlyle. 

9. In minina, the farthest or last portion 
of a level driven on the course of the lode. 

10. lu spinning, a loose untwisted ribbon of 
cotton or wool; a sliver.— .riti end, for on 
end, upright; erect; as, his hair stands an 
end. ‘She sleeps most an end.' Massinger. 
—A t one's wit's end. In a position that one 
does not know what further to do.— End on 
(naut.), applied to a ship when her head or 
stem is nointing directly to an object: op- 
posed toSroadsideon.—End/brena(naut!\ 
applied to a rope or any article, as a log of 
timber, a spar, Ac., reversed, so that the 
one end occupies the place that the other 
did before.— On end, (a) with one end rest- 
ing on the ground: upright; as, place the 
log on end. (b) Continuously. 

He looked out of the window for two hours an end, 

Dickens, 

^The ends pf the earth, \nSerip, the remot- 
est parts of the earth, or the Inhabitants of 
those parts.— - 2*0 make both ends meet, to 
keep one’s expenditure within one’s income, 
or at least to keep them equal. 

The other Impecunious person contrived be make 
beik ends meet by shUUng hli lodgings from time to 
time. • • fy.BUuk, 


F&te, thr, fat, fgU; mA, met, hAr; pine, pin; nAte, not, mAve; tfibe, tub, bfill; 'oil, pound; li. Sc. abune; }*, 8c. fey. 
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XNDOOABP 


BlUl(eiidX9,t L To finish; to dote; io 0011 - 
cludii; to tonninate; ai^ to end a oontro- 
vert:f ; to aiMl a war. 

Oa te ievandi day God etuMhit work. Con. II a. 
* 1 To destroy; to put to death. 

Thr lord of St^od ^r to<d^ hath bo^ht 


Thy Ukenoih, for, fautead of thee, Klmr lArry, 
Thif sword hath emM him. sit 


Mil. 


Btn. To finish, close, conclude, terminate. 
Bud (endX v.i 1. To come to the ultimate 
point; to he finished; to terminate; to close; 
to conclude; to cease; as, a voyage ende by 
the return of a ship; the discourse end# with 
Impressive words; a good life ende In peace, 
dll's weU ■ • 


‘All's weU that ends well.' Shak.-^2. To 
conclude discourse; to cease speaking. ‘ The 
angel ended,^ Miltonm 

bdabla (end'a-bl). a. That may be put an 
and to or terminated; terminable. 

Bnd-all (end'al), n. What ends all; conclu- 
sion. 

That but this blow 

Might be the be^ll and the nuMl here. Skak. 

(en-dam'&J), v.t, pret. ft pp. en- 


ed; mr. e^^^mging. [Prefix en, and 
damage.] To bring loss or damage to; to 
harm; to Injure; to prejudice. 

The trial hath gfidama^fd thee no way. Mitton, 
So thou ihalt endamag-e the revenue of the kings. 

Eara iv. 13. 

BndamagaableCen-dam'aJ-a-blX a. Capable 
of being damaged or injured. 
Bndamagemeut (en-dam'&j-mentx n. Act 
of endamaging or state of being endamaged; 
loss; injuiy. 

These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town. 

Have hither marched to your tndamagtmetti, 

Skak. 

Endanger (en-dan'J 6 r), v.t [Prefix en, and 
danger.] 1 . To put In hazard; to bring into 
danger or peril; to expose to loss or injury. 

Every one hath a natural dread of everything that 
can tndanger hit happiness. TiUotson. 

at To Incur the hazard of. 

He that lumeth the hupiours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, tudangtrtik malign ulcers. 

Bac 0 u. 

Bndangerment (en-dihi'j^r-ment), n. Act 
of endangering or state of being endangered; 
danger. 

Yokes not to be lived under without the endauger- 
m€Ht of our souls. AfiiioH. 

Endark,! Bndarkent (en-durk', en-dsrk'en), 
v.t. To make dark; to darken. 

Endear (en-dSr'X (Verb-forming prefix 
en, and dear.] 1 . To make dear; to make 
more beloved; to attach; to bind by ties 
of affection and love. 'To be endeared to a 
king.* Shak. 

I sought by all means, therefore. 

How to tndtar and hold thee to me flrmest. Mitim. 

2 . t To raise the price of; to make costly or 
exffeneiye. KingJameeVI. 

Bnoearodly (en-der'ed-ll), ode. Affection- 
ately; dearly. 

Endearednaga (en-dfir'ed-nes), n. State of 
being endeared. 

Wwiiea.riiig (en-d 6 r'ing), a. Having a ten- 
dency to make dear or beloved; tender; 
affectionate; as, endearing qualities. ' JSTn- 
deoKtig smilea' Milton. 

Endeannont (en-d^i^ment), n. l. The act of 
endearing; tlie state of being beloved; ten- 
der affection. 

When s man shall have done ell to create mdavr- 
ffuni between them. Souik. 

2 . The cause of love; that which excites or 
increases affection, partlcnlarly that which 
excites tenderness of affection. 

Her first ondoartmpUs twining round the soul. 

rvtifjwjtfjv, 

Badfiavour (en-dev'dr), n. [Fr. en, in, and 
de/voir, duty, from the use of these words in 
such expressions as ee mettre en devoir, to 
try to do; to set about: devoir Is from L. 
dA^re, to owe, to be under obligation.] An 
effort; an essay; an attempt: an exertion of 
th or the intelleotaal powers 
> attainment of ail object 
, The^bold and sufllelent pursue their gnme with 
more nntilon, sfidnsfwwr, and apptodom and there- 
fore oIlM succeed. fir. Ttm^. 


Imitation' to ^ rwdMfWwr of a later poet to write 
Him, one who has wrlnen before him on the seme 
Stthlect Dtyden. 

Sn« Effort, attempt atroflgle, exertion, 
eaaay* trlaL exDeriment 
iSSSv^ ^dev^drx «.i To labour or 
exert one% self for the aeoompllahment of 
an object; to atiive; to try; as, in a race, 
each man endiaeetirs to outstrip hfs an- 
tagonist: ^toemfiavetir after a handaome 
elocution.' Xddifeii.-^rK.Totry,attempt 
atrlvo, atmggle, labour, essay, aim. 


Bndoavonr (en-dev^ar), v.t To attempt to 
gain: to to effect; to strive to achieve or 
attam; to strive after. 

It is our duty to amOwfwwr* the recovery of these 
bMeficlal subjects. Ckmtkam, 

Endoavonrer (en-dev^fir-drX n. One who 
makes an effort or attempt 
BndMTOliniieiltt (en-dev'dr-mentx n. En- 
deavour. Speneer. 

BndfiCagOll (en-de'ka-gon), n. [Or. hetuleka, 
eleven, and pdttsd, an angle.] A plane figure 
of eleven sides and anglea 
EndfiCfiffynoUfi (en-de-kaJMn-us), a. [Or. 
hendeka, eleven, and guni, female.] In oof. 
having eleven pistils or female organs of 
fmctincation. 

Bndeeaadrla (en-de-kanMri-a), n. [Or. heii- 
deka, eleven, and an#r, androe, a man.] An 
order of plants in the artificial system of 
Linnseus with eleven stamens. 
Bndaoapbylloua (en-de-kafil-lus, en-de'ka- 
fil'lus), oTlGr. hendeka, eleven, and phyllon, 
a leaf.] In bot having a winged leaf com- 
posed of eleven leaflets, 
fiidelctlo (en-dlk'tik), a. [Or. endeiknwni, 
to show.] Showing; exhibiting; as, an en- 


deietie dialogue, In the Platonic philosophy, 
is one which exhibits a specimen of skill. 
EndaizlB (en-dlks'iiO* endeixie, a 

pointing out] An indication; a showing; 
especially those symptoms or appearances 
in a disease which indicate the proper reme- 
dies to be applied for its cure. 
Endelllonlt^ Endellione (en-deryun-it, 
en-dePynn), n. [From the parish of EndeU 
lion, in Cornwall, where it was first found.] 
A mineral composed of the triple sulphuret 
of antimony, lead, and copper, occurring 
chiefly in a mine named Huel Boys, in 
Endeflion. 

Endenilal(en-dfi'mi-al),a. SeaneoM Endemic. 
Endemic, Endemloal(en-dem'ik.en-dem'ik- 
al), a. (Fr, endhnique; Or. endflfnuM,d welling 
among a people at home— en. in. among, ana 
ddinoitpeople. ] Peculiar to a people or nation; 
as, an endemic disease is one to which the in- 
habitants of a particular country are pecu- 
liarly subject, aud which, for that reason, 
may be supposed to proceed from local 
causes, as bad air or water. The epithet is 
also applied to a disease which prevails in a 
particular season, chiefly or wholly in a par- 
ticular place. 

Ague it titdgmic in marshy countries; goitre at the 
base of lofty mountains. Dufigiison. 

Endomio (en-demlkX n. A disease of an 
endemic nature. 

Bndemically (en-dem'ik-al-U), adv. In an 
endemic manner. 

Endamioltj (en-dem-ls'l-ti), n. The state or 
quality of Deing endemic. 
Elld 0 miOl 0 gy^*dem'l-ol"o-Jl), ra. The doc- 
trine of endemic diseases; a treatise on 
endemic diseaeea 

Endenlsation (en-den'lE-&"BhonX n. The 
actof naturalizing. QegxUcinan'emag. [Rare.^ 


Endenlie (en-denlzX v.t. [Short form o\ 
endenizen.] To make free; to naturalize; to 
admit to the privileges of a denizen. £fol- 
land. 

Wnifaitlwan (en-de^nl-zn), v.t. [Verb-foim- 
ing prefix en, and denizen.] To make a deni- 
zen of; to naturalize. 

It it virtue that gives glory; that will endeniMn a 
man everywhere. B. yonson. 

Endor (end'dr), n. One who ends or finishes. 
Bndfinnatla Bndermio (en-d^r-mat'lk. en- 
ddrm'ikX a. [Or. en. and dermatikae. cutane- 
oual A term applied to that method of using 
medicines in imeh they are nibbed into 
the akin, especially after the cuticle has 
been remov^ as by a blister. 

Bndaron (enMe-ron), ti. [Or. en, In, and 
deroe, skin.] In eoU. the inner plane of 
growth of the outer integumentary layer of 
the skin (vis. the ectoderm or epidermis^ 
BndiftteiLtjpp. Indebted. Chaucer. 
BndOWt ^n-afi*), v.t To Indue; to clothe; 
to inveet; to put on. Speneer. 
BlldfiE 0 t«rt 0 (m-deks^ 6 -te^kXA. [Or. endon, 
within, and E. exoteric.] In ined. that 
which results flrom internal and external 
causes simultaneously; that which includes 
both esoteric and exoteric agency. 
BadlapfiT (en-dI'a-p 6 rX v,t To variegate. 
See OiAFXR. 

BndlS^ BiUUMawiit (en-^ir, •n.dlt'Bitat). 
See IMOKT, IKOIOVXIHT. 

(end'lni^ n. 1 . Tcnntiuittoii; eon* 
MMI 011 .— 8 . In gram, tbe tenninnttn, ,)fl- 
laWe or letter of a word. 

Bndinn (|mdl-toi), n. One of two movable 
Iron cbeeks or plates, still used in cooking- 
stoves to enlaige or contract the grate at 


pleasure. The name explains itself, and 
must not bemistaken for andt'ron or >tr 8 -dop. 


Bndrlron (endT-firn), n. See Anmhoh. 
Bndlte (en-diih, v.t To indite; to write. 
Biiditer,BlldiU)r(en-dIt' 6 rXn. Aninditer; 
a writer. 

Himsetf will be acknowledged, by all that read 
him, the basest and hungriest euditer that could 
take the boldness to look abroad. MiUen. 

Bndlye (en'div), n. [fit. endive; Fr. and Tt. 
endivia; L. intghum. Probably from Ar. 
hindeh.] A plant, CUherium Endivia. nat. 
order Composittt, a native of Asia, intro- 
duced into Britain in 164B, and used as a 
sslsd. 

Bndleu (endlesX a. [See Ebp.] 1 . Without 
end; having no end or conclusion: applied 
to length and to duration; as, an endleee 
line: endUee promssion; endleee duration; 
endieee bliss.— 2 . Peroetually recurring; in- 
terminable; Incessant; continual; as. endieee 
praise; endieee clamour.— & Without object, 
purpose, or use; as. an endieee pursuit.— 
4. Without profitable conclusion; fruitless. 

' All lives are endieee/ Beau, ft Fl,--End- 
leee eaw. a saw consisting of a ribbon of steel 
serrated on one edge and passing continu- 
ously over a wheel or pulley above and one 
below.— J^uflzzz eerew, a mechanical ar- 
rangement consisting of a screw, the thread 

of which gears 
in a wheel with 
skew teeth, the 
obliquity cor- 
responding to 
the angle of 
pitch of the 
screw. It is 
generally used 
as a means of 
producing slow 
motion in the 
adjustments of 
machine 8 ,mov- 
ing the valve 
gear of mar- 
ine engines by 
hand, fta, ra- 
ther than for 
transmitting any great amount of power. 
Called also Perpetual ffereio.— S ym. Eter- 
nal, evcrl:uiting, interminable, infinite, un- 
limited, incessant, perpetual, unintarrup- 
ted. contInuaL 

EndlesBly (endaes-liX adv. 1 . Without end 
or termuiation; as, to extend a line end- 
leeely.-^2. Incessantly; perpetually: con- 
tinually.— 8 . Without purpose; uselessly; 
aimlessly; as, he is labouring quite end 
leeely. 

EndlesBlIfiM (end'les-nesX n. Extension 
without end or limit; perpetuity; endless 
duration. 

Endlong (endlongX a. or adv. [A. Sax. and 
lang^-and, against, and lafxg, long; its ele- 
ments are the same as in O. entlang, D. o»i- 
lang. Comp, headlotig, eideling or euielotig.] 
With the end forward; lengthwise; as, end 
long motion. ' To thrust the raft endUmg 
across the moat.' Sir W. Seott. 

Bndmofit (end'mfist), a. Furthest; re- 
motest. Bailey, 

derived from Greek 



Endless Screw and Wheel. 


•akX a. [Or. en- 
don. within, and kardia, the heart.] In 
patkol. relating to the endocardium, or to 
the Interior of the heart; as, endoeardiae 
sound or murmur. Opposed to essocardiae 
or exoeardiat 

Bndooarditls (en'd6-khiMirtiB> n. t^eo 
ENDOOARDiAa] A disease ending In the 
deposit of fibrin upon the valves of the 
heart, and resulting from Inflammation or 
disease of the intaomai structure of that 
in. 

lum (iHi-dfi-kliridl-umX n, [See 
EKDOOARPiAa] Jnanat 
a ooloorless trsnsparent 
membrane which lines 
the interior of the heart 
BndiMMune (en'dfi-kilrpX 
n. [Or.sfidon,within, ana 
kafpoe, fruit] In bet. 
the inner layer of the 
pericaro, when its tex- 
ture oifferB from the 
yer. 



MCC 
Fftilt of Common 


__ . It maybe 
hard and stony, as in the 
plum and peach, mem- 
branons as u the apple, 
or fleshy as in the orange. The endocarp 
or atones t|ie epicaip or outer skin, ana 


eh, sAalns dh. So. looA; g, go; i,/ob; 
V0L,ZI 


ft, Vr, ton; ng, stag; VH, Ikon; th, CUn; 


w, udg, wh, vMg; fh, ainre.— See KIT. 
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ENDOW 


the inosocarp or fleehy part are shown in 
the cut. , . 

EndocarpesBf Endocaxpel (cn-dd-kUrp'd-e, 
en-tld-kjElrp^e>f), n. j}l. A family of angio- 
Bpermous or close-fruited lichens* having 
closed apothecia Imbedded in the thallus, 
and bursting by a distinct prominent pore 
or ustiole. It comprises four British genera. 
Endocarpon. Sagcdia. Pertusaria* and Thelo- 
trenia. 

JB^dOdhroa (en-dd-kro'a), n. [Gr. endan, 
within, and chroia, chroa, surface.] In bat. 
a supposed interior layer of the cuticle. 

l^dochronie (enMd-kromX n. [Gr. endan, 
within* and chroma, colour.] In hot. a some- 
what indcflnite term for the miscellaneous 
collection of substances and structures in- 
closed in the cells of plants; specifically* the 
colouring matter which fills vegetable cells* 
except the green, which is chtoraphyll; as* 
the endochrome of the algie. 

]^dOCtrlne (en-dok'trin)* v.t [Prefix en* 
and doctrine.) To teach; to indoctrinate. 

Endocyst (en'do-sist^ n. [Gr. endon, within, 
and kyfftis, a bag.] In zool. the inner mem- 
brane or layer of the body-wall of a poly- 
zoon. Where there is no ectocyst, the eti- 
docyst constitutes the entire integument. 

SndOderm (en'do-d^rm)* n. [Gr. endon. 
within* and aerma, skin. ] In zool. the inner 
skin or layer of some simple animals* as the 
Cceleiiterata. 

EndOdermiC (en-dd-ddmi'ik)* a. Pertaining 
to the endoderm. 

Endogamoua (en-dog'am-Uit). a. Pertaining 
to, practising, or characterized by endo- 
gamy. 

Endogamy (en-dog'a-mi), n. [Gr. endon. 
wlthm* and gamoe. marriage.] A custom 
among some savage peoples of marrying 
only within their own tribe: opposed to 
exogamy (which see). 

EndOgen (en'dd-Jen), n. [Gr. endan, within, 
and ginatnat, to grow.] A plant belonging 
to one of the large primary classes into 
which the vegetable kingdom is divided* fo 



Kndogen. 


I. Section of the stem of a Palm ; r. Portion of stem, 
natural size, showing the ends of the bundles of 
woody fibre; /. Remains of leaf-stalks;/*. Bundles 
of woody fibre. 9. Endogenous Leaf, showing its 
parallel veins. 3, Monocotyledonous Seed, show* 
mg Its single cotyledon; a, a. Cotyledon. 4. Ger* 

' mination of Palm: c. Cotyledon; d. Albumen; 
Plumule; e. Radicle issui^ from a short sheath, 
endorhiza. 5, Flower of Endogen. 

named in consetpiencc of its new woody 
bundles being developed in the parenchyma 
of the interior of the stem, in which there 
is no distinction of pith and bark. In trans- 
verse section the bundles appear scattered 
through the cellular matter, being more 
compact towards the circumference. Tlie 
other organs of the plants are also character* 
istic. The leaves are generally parallel* 
veined, the flowers usually with three 
organs in each whorl, and the seed has an 
embryo with one cotyledon* and the radicle 
issues from a sheath and is never developed 
into a tap*root in germination. To this 
class belong palms* grasses* rushes, lilies* 
Ac. Kiidogens increase in thickness only 
to a limited extent; hence they are not in* 
] tired by twining plants as exogens are. 

Endogenoiui (en-do^len-us), a. 1. Pertaining 
to endogens: applied to plants in which the 
new woody bundles are formed in the paren- 
chyma of the interior of the stem.— 2. Ori* 
giuating or stimulated from within; inter- 
nal. 

To such persons the Russian government, viewed 
from a distance, seems quite admirable. But it gives 
but little play to spontaneous development, but little 
chance for gndagwetii growth. T. Af. Anderson, 


BndOganoiUly (en-<lo'Jen-n»-IlX (kiv. Inm 
andoguioiu maoner; Intarnally. 


Cells produce other cells endojipenonsiy or exo- 
genously; and fronds give origin to other fronds from 
their edges or surfaces. Htrbert Sftnesr. 

Endoljnnph (en'dd-limf), n. [Gr. endon, 
within, and £. lymph (which see).] In anal. 
the vitreous humour of the ear. consisting 
of a limpid fluid filling the membranous 
labyrinth. 

Entlomorpll (en^d-morf), n. [Gr. endon, 
within* and morphi, form.] In mineral, a 
term applied to minerals inclosed in crys- 
tals of other minerals. Tims we find non- 
metallic minerals, as sulphur* graphite, 
anthracite; metallic minerals* as gold, sil- 
ver, Ac. ; halogen compounds, as fluor-spar— 
inclosed in quartz crystals. 

Endoparaalte (en-do-pa'ra-slt)* n. [Gr. 
endon, within, and parasite.] A parasite 
living on the internal o^ans of animals, as 
ojp^sed to an ectoparasite, which infests the 

l^doplllOBum (en-dd-fle'um), n. [Gr. endon, 
within, andpAfoios* bark.] in hot. the liber 
of bark; the inner layer, containing woody 
tissue lying next the wood. 

Endophyllous (en-do'fll*us or en-dd-flPlus), 
a. [Gr. endon, within* and phyllon, a leaf.] 
In hot. a term applied to the young leaves 
of monocotyledons* from their being formed 
within a sheath. 

Endoplast (enMd-plast), 91. [Gr. endon, 
wlthm, and plastos, moulded, from plasso, 
to mould.] In zool. a rounded or oral body* 
bearing a close resemblance to the nucleus 
of a histolomcal cell* embedded in the pro- 
toplasm of the higher section (Kndoplastica) 
of the Protozoa, and differing slightly from 
protoplasm in either its optical or chemical 
characters, as in becoming more deeply 
stained by such colouring matters as hsema- 
toxylin or carmine, and In resisting the ac- 
tion of acetic acid better. 

Endoplaatica (en-dd^las'ti-ka). n. pi. Tlie 
higher division of the Protozoa*dlstingui8hed 
from the other division* the Moncra, l>y the 
protoplasm having embedded in it a nucle- 
ated cell or endoplast. The Flndoplastica 
are subdivided by Huxley Into (1) the Radio- 
laria, (2) the Protoplasta or Amoebea, (3) the 
Gregarinidm, (4) the Catallacta of Haeckel, 
which possibly ought to be included in the 
next group* namely (5) the Jnfxisorig. 
EndOpleura (en'd^ plfi-ra), n. [Gr. emlon, 
within* and pleura, the side.] In bot. the 
iiinennost skin of a seed-coat. 

Endopodite (en-dop'd-dlt), n. [Gr. endofi, 
within, and pous, p<tdo8, a foot.] In cornpar. 
atiat. the Inner or nearer to the middle line 
of the two branches into which the typic^ 
limb of a crustacean is divided. 
£ndoptlle(en-dop'tn),a. [Gr. en- 
don* within, and ptilon, a feather* 
a leaf.] In bot. a term applied to 
an embryo whose plumule is 
rolled up by the cotyledon* as in 
endogens. 

Endorlilz, Endorlilsa (cn'do-Hz, 
en-dd-ri'za),n. [Gr. endon* within, 
and rhiza, a root.] In bot. a term 
descriptive of the radicle of the 
embryo of monocotyledonous 
plants, which is developed Inside 
a slieath from which it issues in 
geriiiination. The cut shows the 
gennlnatinp embryo of the oat 
lAvena sativaY 

Endorhizal* Endorlilzcnui (en- 
dd-riz'al* en-do-rfz'us), a. In hot. 
applied to plants In which the 
radicle is protected in its early Cndorhiz. 
stage by a sheath. 

Endorsahlfl (en-dors'a-bl), a. That may be 
endorsed. 

Endorse (on-dors9«o.e. pret. App. endorsed; 
ppr. endorsing. [Prefix en, and L. dorsnm, 
a back.] l.f To place on the back of; to 
burden; to load. ' El^hants endorsed with 
towers.* MUton.--7i. To write on the back 
of, as a note of the contents of a paper* or 
one's name on the back of a note or bill; 
hence* to assign by writing one's name on 
the back of* as a note or bill; to assign or 
transfer by endonement; aa» the bill was 
endorsed to the hank.— S. To sanction; to 
ratify; to approve; as* to endorse a state- 
ment or the opinionsof another. 'Anopi^nlon 
we are not prepared to endorse^* Times 
newspaper. 

Endorse (en-dorso* n. In her. an ordinary 
containing in breadth one-fourth* or* ac- 
cording to some, one-eighth of the pale. 
It bears exactly the same relation to that 
ordinary as the cottise does to the bend. 
Written also Indorse. 


Endorsed (en-dorst'), a. In her. same as 
Adorsed. 

Endorsement (en-dors'ment). ti. 1. Super- 
scription; a noting of the contents of any 
paper on its back; doequetting. 

As this collection will grow daily, 1 have digeeted 
It into several bundles, and made proper endorse^ 
ments on each particular letter. Tailor. 

2. In com. the simature of the proprietor 
or endorser of a blli of exchange written on 
its back. 

His endorsomont on a foreign blU (which is not usu- 
ally made payable to the Marer) would not have 
entitled him to have received the money, nor have 
lieeii a sufficient discharge, excrat the bill had been 
made payable to him.— SfCommitteo ef House 
q/* Commons. 

3. Ratification; sanction; approval. 

It has so narrow a basis, therefore, tliat it can never 
receive the eudorsemont of the American 

Publishers^ Circular. 

Written also Indorsement. 

Endorser (en-dors'dr), n. One who endorses. 
End0SarC(euM6-sfirk),n. [Or. endon* within* 
and sarx, sarkos, flesh.] In physiol, the 
inner molecular portion of Barcode in the 
Amoeba and other allied rhlzopods. 
Endoskeleton (eu^dO-ske-ld-ton), n. [Gr. 
endon, within* and skeleton, a dry body.] 
In anat. a term applied to the internal 
bony structure of man and other animals, 
in contradistinction to exoskeleton, which is 
the outer and hardened covering of such 
animals as the crab, lobster, Ac. 

Endosmio (on-dos'mik), a. Same as Endos- 
motic. 

Endosmometer (en-dos-mom'et-Ar), n. |Gr. 
endon. within* osmos. impnlslon, andmefroti* 
measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
force of endosmoiic action. * • 

Endosmometric (en-dos'mo-inet''rik), a. 
Pertaining to or designed for the measure- 
ment of endosmotic action. 

Endosmosd* Endosmosls (en'dos-mfis, en- 
dos-mO'sisX n. [Gr. endon. within, and demos, 
impulsion, from otheo. to push. ] The trans- 
inission of fluids or gases through porous 
septa or partitions* from the exterior to tlie 
interior. 

M. Poisson hns further attempted to show that this 
force of cu€losmosen\a,yhc considered as a particular 
modification of capillary action. Irheweli. 

EndosmoBmlc (en-dos-mos'mik), a. Relat- 
ing to endosmose; endosmotic. 

Endosmotic (en-dos-mot1k), a. Of or per- 
taining to endosmose; of the nature of en- 
dosmose. 

Endosperm (en'd5-sx)Arm), n. [Gr. endon, 
within* and sperma, seed.] In bot the 
tissue which surrounds the embryo in many 
seeds* and which is contained with it within 
the testa. It contains the supply of food for 
the germinating embryo. It is farinaceous* 
oily* mucilaginous* or horny. It is called 
also Albumen or Perisperm. 

Endospermic (en-do-sperm'lk)* a. In bot 
a term applied to seeds containing endo- 
spenn* as in the Gramineie* Umbellifene* 
Ac. ; relating to or accompanied by the en- 
dosperm; as* an endoepermie embryo. 
Endosporo (en'dOspdr), n. [Gr. endon, 
within* and spora, a seed.] In hot the 
inner integument of lichen spores. 
Endosporous (en'dfVspdr-us), a. In a 
term applied to fungi which have their 
spores contained in a case. 

EndOSSt (en-doB*)* v.t [Fr. endosser, to put 
on the back— en, and dos^^ls. dorsum, ihe 
back.] 1. To write on the back of; to in- 
dorse.— -2. To engrave or carve. 

A shield, in which he did *ndos.f 
His dear Redeemer's badge upon the buss. Spenser. 

Endostomo (en'do-stom), 91. [Or. endon, 
within* and stoma, the mouth.] In bot the 
passage through the inner integument of a 
seed or ovule forming the inner portion of 
the micropyle. See EXOSTOMB. 
Endotbeolum (en-dO-thS'si-uni)* n. [Gr. 
endon, within, and thiki, a cell.] In bot 
the fibrous cellular tissue lining an anther. 
EndOUtOpt v.t or i. To doubt; to fear. 
Chaucer. 

Endow (en-douO« v.t lEn, and Fr. douer, 
to endow* from L. dos, dolls, a marriage 
portion* a dowry* from root do, da, gift* 
seen in L. do, Gr. diddmi, to give.] 1. To 
funilidi with a portion of goods or estate* 
called dower; to settle a dower on* as on a 
married woman or widow. 

A wife la by law antftlad to be endowed of all 
lands and tenements, of which her husband was 
seised in fee simple or fee tail during the coverture. 

Siachelone. 

2. To settle on* as a permanent provision; to 



Ffite* fSr* fat* fgU; mS* met* hdr; pine* pin; nOte* not* mOve; tfibe, tub* boll; Oil* pound; U* Sc. abune; Sc. ley. 
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furnlgh with a permanent fund of property; 
as» to endow a church. 

But thousands die without or this or that. 

Die. and endow a college or a cat. Pope, 

8. To enrich or furnish with any gift, quality, 
nr faculty; to indue; as, man is endowed by 
his Maker with reason. 

Nor does It become at all aristocratic by having a 
council or other body eotdtmd with certain privi- 
leges. JSrong’Ham, 

Shdw, Endow, See under Eni>ub. 
Endower (en-dou'dr). n. One who endows. 
Sndowert (en-dou^6r), v.f. To furnish with 
a dower or portion; to endow. Waterhovee, 
Endowment (en-dou'ment), n. l. The act 
of settling dower on a woman, or of settling 
a fund or permanent provision for the sup- 
port of any person or obiect, as parson or 
vicar, a prof essor, and the like. —2. That which 
Is bestowed or settled on; property, fund, or 
revenue permanently appropriated to any 
object; as, tlie endomnenie of a church, 
hospital, or college.— 3. That which Is given 
or bestowed on the person or mind ; gift 
of nature ; natural capacity. 

His early endowments had fitted him for the work 
he was to do. Is. Taylor, 

The capacity to speak and write well will in future 
years be an invaluable endowment. Dr, Caird. 

Elldrie,t£ndry,tv.f. [Comp.Sc.drtfeordrtc, 
to suffer.] To suffer. 

In court no longer should I . . . 

Dwellen. but shame in all my life endry, Chaucer, 

Endrudge {on-druf), v,t [Verb-fomiing 
prefix en, and drudge,} To make a drudge 
or slave of. 

End-Bpeecht (end'spech), n. An epilogue. 
Endue (cn-clhOt pp. endued; ppr. 

enduing'. [L. imluo, to put on. See Indue.] 

1. To invest; to clothe: to indue. 

Endue them with thy Holy Spirit. 

Book ^Common Prayer. 

2. t To supply with; to endow; to portion. 

God hath endued me with a good dowry. 

C«cn. XXX. 30., 

--Endue, Endow, Endue la used generally 
of moral qualities; endow, of the body, 
external things, and mental gifts. An insti- 
tution is richly endowed; a person is endowed 
with beauty; he is endued with virtue. * En- 
dued with royal virtues as thou art.* Milton. 
Then will I . 

Endoov you with broad lands and territory. 

Tennyson. 

Enduement (en-dtl'ment), n. Same us iii- 

duement. 

Endurable (en-ddr'a-bl), a. That can be 
home or suffered. 

EndurableneBB (on-dOr'a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being endurable; tolerableness. 
Endurably (en-dur'a-bli), ado. In an en- 
during manner. 

Endurance (en-dhrians). n. [See Endure.] 

1. Continuance ; a state of lasting or dura- 
tion; lastingiiess. 

Some of them are of very great antiquity, others of 
less endurance. Spenser, 

2. A bearing or Buffering; a continuing 
under pain or distress without resistance, 
or without sinking or yielding to tlie pres- 
sure; sufferance; patience. 

Their fortitude was most admirable in their pres- 
ence and endurance of all evils, of pain, and of 
death. Sir W, Tempis. 

at Delay; procrastination. 


Both were of shining steel, and wrought so pure. 
As might the strokes of two such anns eftdure, 

Dryden, 

2. To bear with patience ; to bear without 
opposition or sinking under the pressure. 

Therefore 1 endure all things for the elect's sake. 

a Tim. 11. lo. 

If ye efidure chastening, Cod dealeth with you as 
with sons. Heh. xii. 7. 


3. To undergo; to suffer; to experience. 

How small, of all that human hearts VMdf/rre, 

That part whicli laws or kings can cause or cure. 

j/ohnson, 

4. t To continue in. 

The deer eftdureth the womb but eight months. 

Sir T, Browne. 

6.t To harden; to inure. 

And manly limbs endured with little care 
Against all hard mishaps. Spettser, 

Syn. To bear, sustain, undergo, experience, 
abide, support, suffer, tolerate. 
Endurementt (en-duriment), n. Endurance. 
South, 

Endurer (en-dfiridr), n. 1 . one who bears, 
Buffeins, or sustains.— 2. He who or that 
which continues long; he who or that 
which remains Arm or without change. 
Enduring (en-dQriing), a. Lasting long; 
permanent; as, an enduring habitation, 
mduringly (en-ddrilng-li), ado. Lastingly; 
for all time. 


Already at the end of the first Punic war some 
eminent Koiiinns were in their full iiuiiihood, whose 
names are enduringiy associated with the events of 
the second. Arnold. 


Endurlngnesfl (en-durilng-nes). n. Quality 
of enduring; durability; permanence. 

Endways, Endwise (end'waz, end'wiz), adv. 

1 . On the end; erectly; in an upright posi- 
tion. MMtiful huts and cabins made of 
poles set endwise,* Hay, — 2. With the end 
forward. • 

Enecatet (S'ne-kat), v.t. [L. eneco, eneeor- 
tum—e, out or outright, and neeo, to kill. ] 
To kill. 

Some plagues partake of such a pernicious degree 
of malignity, that, in the manner of a most presen- 
taneoiis poison, they entente in two or three hours, 
sutidenly corrupting or extinguiriiing the vital spirits. 

J/arzfey. 

Eneda (e-ue'shi-a). n. [Gr. inekl^s, continu- 
ous.] In med. a name for continued fever, 
including inflammatory, typhus, and syno- 
chal fever. 


Eneld (6-n4*id), n. An epic ppem written in 
Latin by Virgil, of which .dCiieas, reputed 
the founder of the Latin race, is the hero. 
See iiSNEiD. 

EiifliniL (en'e-ma), n. [Gr.* enema, a clyster, 
from eniemi, to send in— cn, in, and hiimi, 
to send.] A liquid or gaseous form of medi- 
cine thrown into the rectum; a clyster. — • 
Enema -iminunent, enema -pump, an in- 
strument which acts on the principle of the 
force-pump, used to administer an enema. 

Enemy (en^d-mi), n. [hY. ennemi, from L. in- 
imtctur— tn,neg. ,and aiuicfi«,nfriend. ] 1. One 
hostile to another ; one who hates another; 
a foe; an adversary; an opponent; an antag- 
onist. 


1 say unto you. Love your enen$ies. Mat. v. 44. 


2. One who dislikes any subject or cause. 
* An enemy to truth and knowledge.* Locke. 
—The enemy, (a) in iheol. the devil. (bi)Milit, 
the opposing force: used as a collective 
noun and construed with a verb and pro- 
noun either in the singular or plural. 


My lord. 1 look'd 
You would have given me your petition, that 
1 should have ta'in some pains to bring together 
Yourself and your accusers; and to have heard you 
Without enduraftee further. Shak, 

(The meaning of the word in the above ex- 
tract, which Is from Henry VIII. v. 1, has 
l>een disputed, some thinking it equal to 
durance, confinement; others, to suffering.] 
8YN. Permanence, persistence, continuance, 
suffering, sufferance, tolerance, patience, 
fortitude, resignatton. 

Endim (en-dflxO^ e.i. pret. A pp. endxtred; 
ppr. enduring, [Fr. mdurer; l. induro, to 
make hard or harder— <n, and duro, from 
duruM, hard.] 1. To last; to continue in 
the same state without perishing; to re- 
main; to aUde. 

The Lord shall endure fOr ever. Ps. lx. 7. 

He shall hold It [his house] fast, but it shall not 
endure. Job vili. 15. 

Weeping may endure for a night, but Joy cometh 
In the morning. PL xax. s* 

2. To bear; to suffer without resistance, or 
without yielding. * A courage Wendute and 
to obey.' Tennyien.— S yn.TTo last, remain, 
continue, abide, bear, suffer, hold out. 

Suiurs (en-dflr^ p.t, 1. To bear; to sustain; 
to rapport without breaking or yielding. 


The enemy thinks of raising threescore thousand 
men for the next summer. Addison. 

We have met the enemy, and they are ours. Perry. 

(c) Time ; as, how goes the enewt/f (=what 
o'clock is it?); to kill eAe enemy.— Adversary, | 
Antagofiist, Enemy. See under Adversary. | 
Syn. Foe, adversary, opponent, antagonist. 
&l6myt (en'fl-mi), a. Inimical; hostile; 
opposed to. 

They . . . every day grow more enef^y to Cod. 

gier. Taylor, 

EnepldomiiC (en*e-pi-derm'*ik). a. [Gr. en, \ 
in, and epidennis (which see).] In med, \ 
an epithet given to the method of treating > 
diseases wmch consists in the application 
of medicines, as plasters, blisters, Ac., to | 
the skin. | 

Energetic, Energetical (en-er-jot^k, en-er- 
jet'ik-al), a. [Gr. exiergitikos, from energ^s, ; 
energeO—en, and ergon, work.] 1. Operating 
with force, vigour, and effect ; forcible ; 
powerful; efflcacious; as, energetic measures; 
energetic lawa— 2. Moving; working; active: 
operative. 'A Being eternally cxwrgeUc,* 

Unless the same force be made energeticet and 
operative. 7*r. Teylor, 

a Endowed with or full of energy; exercis- 


ing or exhibiting energy; vigorous; as, an 
energetic man. 

He Is very enevgetie in what he undertakes. 

IPorcester, 

Syn. Forcible, powerful, efficacious, potent, 
vigorous, effective, active, operative, assid- 
uous. 

Energetically (en-Sr-jetTk-al-ll), ado. With 
force and vigour; with energy and effect. 
Energeticalness (en-4r -jer Ik- al-nes), n. 
The quality of lieiug energetic; activity; 
vigour. S%r W. ScoU. 

' Energetics (en-^r-jeViks), ti. That branch 
of Bcleuce which investigates the laws regu- 
lating physical or mechanical forces, as op- 
posed to vital, llie whole range of physical 
phenomena thus forms the subject of its 
consideration. 

Energia Energical(en-drjik,en-erijlk-al).a. 
1. Exhibiting eneiw or force; producing 
directly a cei-tain physical effect; as, heat in 
an eneraie agent.— 2. Having energy or great 
power in effect; effective; vigoi'oua *Ener- 
gie and powerful preachers.* Waterhouse. 

3. In a state of action; acting; operating. 
Goodrich. 

EnerglCO (en-erijf-kd), ade. [It.] In music, 
with energy and force; witli strong articula- 
tion and accentuation. 

Energize (en^er-ju). v.i. pret. A pp. ener- 
gized; ppr. energizixig. [vYomexiergy.] To 
act with energy or force; to operate with 
vigour; to act In producing an effect. 
]^erglze (en'6r-jiz), v.t. To give strength 
or force to; to give active vigour to. 
Energizer (cn'er-jls-er), n. One who or that 
whiem gives energy, or acts in producing an 
effect. 

Energumen (en-er-gfl'men), 71 . [Gr. ener- 
goumenos.} Eecles. a person possessed by 
any spirit whether good or bad; specifically, 
one whose body is possessed by an evil 
spirit; a demoniac. 

Eneri^ (en'er-ji). n. [Gr. efiergeia—en, and 
ergon, work.] 1. Internal or inlierent power; 
the power of operating, whether exerted or 
not; as, men possessing energies sometimes 
suffer them to lie inactive; danger will 
rouse the dormant energies of our natures 
into action.— 2. Tower exerted ; vigorous 
operation ; force ; vigour ; as, the adminis- 
tration of the laws requires energy in the 
magistrate. 

My debire, like all strnngest hopes, 

By its own energy fulfilled itself. Tennyson, 

3. Effectual operation: efficacy; strength or 
force producing the effect. 

Beg the blessed Jesus to give an energy to your 
Imperfect prayers, by his most powerful intercession. 

Spnalrt'dgo. 

4. Strength of expression; force of utter- 
ance; life; spirit; emphasis. 

Who did ever, in French authors, see 
The comprehensive English energy f 

Koscommon. 

r>. In meeh, capability for perfoiTnlng work; 
the action of a power to move a machine. 
Mechanical eneigy is actual or potential— 
tlie former denoting the energy in relation 
to the work actiinlly performed; the latter, 
energy in relation to tlie maximum of work 
it is capable of performing.— ConserrafioYi 
qf energy, in physics, the theory that the 
total amount of energy in the universe is 
always the same, though it may change its 
condition or mode of exhibition; conserva- 
tion of force. See under Force. — Syn. Force, 
power, vigour, strength, spirit, life, resolu- 
tion, efflcioncy, potency. 

Enervate (a-nerv^ftt), a. [L. eneroatus, pp. 
of eneroo. See the verb.] Weakened; weak; 
without strength or force. 'Away, ener- 
vate bards, away I* Warton, 

Enervate (a-narv*at), v.t, pret A pp. ener- 
vated; ppr. enervating, [L enervo, enerta- 
tuin—e, out, and nerous, a nerve.] 1. To 
deprive of nerve, force, or streiigUi; to 
weaken; to render feeble; as, idleness and 
voluptuoiu indulgences enervate the body. 

Sheepish soRnest often enervates those who are 
bred like fondlings at home. Locke. 

a To cut the nerves of; as, to enervate a 
horse.- S yn. To wealcen, enfeeble, unnerve, 
debilitote. 

Enervation (S-n4rv-&Yhon), n. 1 . The act 
of weakening or reducing strength. —a The 
state of being weakened; effeminacy. 

This colour of meliority and pre*eminence Is a sign 
of onervaiion and weakness. Bacon. 


Bnervativo (S-n4nKa-tiv), a. Having pou er 
or a tendency to enervate; wedceniiig. 


[tore.] 

sioryel 


it (6-n4rv^ v,t, pret A pp. eneroed; 

ppr. enerving, [L, enervo. See jSnsrvats. ] 
To weaken; to enervate. Milton. 


ch, aAaln; 4h, Sc. loch; g. go; J, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, fften; th, lAin; w, trig; wh, trftig; ih, anire.— See KBT. 
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BnaonrooB (d-n^rv^us), a. Wanting force or 
nerve; enervated. LHare.] 

n. Enough. 

[Scotch.] 

He that has Just eneuch may soundly sleep. 

The o'erconie only fashes folk to keep. Ramsay. 

Bn fiamille (iih fa-mel). [Fr.J In a family 
way; domestically. 

Deluded mortals whom the great 

Choose for companions 

Who at their dinners en/iimit/t 

Get le.-ivc to sit where’er you will. Swtyr. 

BnfiainineiL t pp< oi* a. [ Prefix and 
/amu^.1 Hungry; fAiiiished. Chancer, 
finfiLinlaht (en-fam'ishX v.f. [I’reAx en, and 
famish.] To famish. 

Enf6Ct,tv.f. To infect. Chaucer. 
Enfeeble (en-fe'bl), o.t. pret. ^pp. enfeebled; 
ppr. etjjeebliwj. [ Verb-foniiiiig pix'ttx ch. 
avkii feeble.] To make feeble; to deprive of 
strength ; to reduce the strength or force 
of; ^ weaken; to debiiitate; to enervate; 
08 , intemperance enfeebles the body ; long 
wars enfeeble a state. 

Some enftebU their understandings by sordid and 
brutish business. ytr, Taylor. 

8tn. To weaken, debilitate, enervate. 
Enfeeblement (eii-fo'bbment), n. 'l‘he act 
of weakening; enervation; weakness. 
Bnfeebler (en-fd'bier), n. one who or that 
which makes feeble or weakens. 
lE^eebliBllt (en-fd'blish), v.f. To enfeeble. 
Bnfelon t (en-fel'on), v.f. [See Felon.] To 
render fierce, cruel, or frantic. *Llko one 
e‘i\felm*d or distraught.' Spenser. 

Enfeoff (en-fef), v.t. [Bn, and L.L.feofo, to 
confer a fettdwn, a fee or feud, on one; same 
as fendare. See Fikf. ] 1. In law, to give 
a feud to; hence, to invest with a fee; to 
give any corporeal hereditament to in fee 
simple or fee tail, by livery of seizin. -'2. t To 
suri’cnder or give up. 

The .skipping king . . . 

Grew a companion to the common streets. 
Ef\fte0td himself to popularity. Shak. 

EnfeofRnent (en-fermentx n. In law, (a) 
the act of giving the fee simple of an estate, 
fb) The instrument or deed oy which one is 
invested with the fee of an estate. 

Enfetter (en-fet'tbr), v.t. [l^eflx en, and 
fetter (which see),] To fetter; to bind in 
fetters. ' Enfettered to her love.* Shak. 
Enfever (en-fb'vbr), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
fever.] To excite fever in. Seward. [Rare ] 
Enfield Rifle (en'f^ld ri'fi), n. A rifle for- 
merly in use in the British army. 

Enfleroe t (en-fers'). v.t. pret. & pp. enf creed; 
ppr. enfiereing. [Verb-forming prefix en, 
and fierce.] To make fierce. * More enfierced 
. . • iiim sternly gn'pt.* ^nser. 

Enfilade (en-fi-ladO, n. [Fr. en, and file, a 
row, a rank, from JU, a thread, L. jilnm.] 
Mint, a line or straight passage; or the situa- 
tion of a place, or of a body of men, which 
may be r£ked with shot through its whole 
length. 

EnlUade (en-fl-lado, v.f. pret. pp. enfiladed; 
ppr. enfilading. [From the noun.] Milit. 
to pierce, scour, or rake with shot through 
the whole length of, us a work or line of 
troops. 

The avenues, being cut through the wood in right 
lines, were en/fhuioaoy the Spanish cannon. 

Hxptdtlion to Carthagena. 

Enflled (en-ffld'), pp, [Fr. enfiler.] In her. 
a term applied to a sword drawn as trans- 
fixing the head of a man, or an animal, a 
coronet, or any other object. 

Entire t (en-flO. v.t. pret. A pp. enfired; 
ppr. enfirina. [Prefix en, and^re.J To in- 
flame; to set on fire. 

The touch hath onfired his ghostly seal. Bp. Halt. 

EnfleBbt (en-fleshO. v.t. [Prefix en, and 
flesh.] To incorporate, as with the flesh; to 
embody; to incarnate; to ingrain. * Vices 
which are habituated, inbred, and enfleshed 
in him.' Flwio. 

Enflower t (en-fiou'br), V. t. [Prefix en, and 
jlawer.] To cover or bedeck with flowers. 
These odorous and on^oworod fields. B. yonson. 

Enfold (en-fold'), v.t. To infold (which sec). 

Enid brought sweet cakes to make them cheer. 
And in her veil ou/olded. nianchet bread. Tennyson. 

Bnfoldmont (en-fdld'ment), n. The act of 
infolding. Scott. 

EnfOllat6(en-f<Pli-&t),v.£. Same ob Infolia te. 
JSeUe. Bev. 

Enfinroa (en-ffirsO* r.f. pret. d pp. enforced; 
ppr. et^creing. [Prefix en, and force; Fr. 
etfereir.] 1. To rive strength to; to 
strengthen; to invlig^irate ; to urge with 
enernr; to give force to; to impress on the 
mind; as, to enforce remarks or arguments. 


* Enforcing sentiments of the truest human- 
ity.* Burke. 

Fear gave her wings, and rage enforc'd ro^^ight. 

2. To make or gain by force or compulsion; 
to force; as, to eiforce a passage; he en- 
forced obedience. 

Sometimes with luimtic bans, sometimes with prayers, 
lit^force their charity. Shak. 

.*). t To discharge with force; to hurl or throw. 

As swift as stones 

Eftforced from the old Assyrian slings. Shak. 

4 . To compel; to constrain; to force. * Adam 
now enforced to close his eyes.' MUton. 
[Rare.]— 6. To put In execution; to cause to 
take effect; as, to enforce the laws.— e. To 
press or urge, as with a charge. 

If he evade us there. 

Enforce him with his envy to the people. Shak. 
7.t To prove; to evince. Hooker. 

^force f (eii-foraO* "O-i- To attempt by force. 
Enforce f (en-foraO* Force; strength; 
power. ' A pe tty enterprise of sniall e nforee. * 
MUton. 

Enforceable (eu-fors'a-bl), a Tliat may be 
enforced. 

Ibiforoedly (en-fors'ed-li), adv. By violence ; 
not by choice. 

Enforcement (en-fors'ment), n. 1. The act 
of enforcing; compulsion. 

O goddess ! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement sad remembrance dear. Keats. 

2. Tliat which gives force, energy, or effect; 
sanction. 

Rewards and punishments of another life, which 
the Almighty has esubiished as the enforcements of 
his law. Locke. 

3. t Motive of conviction; urgent evidence. 

His assumption of our flesh was an et\forcnnent 
beyond all the methods of wisdom. Hammond. 

4. Pressing exigence; that which urges or 
constrains. 

More than 1 have s.'iid 
The leisure and e*\fortement of the time 
Forbids to dwelt cm. Shak. 

5. In a general sense, anything which com- 
pels or constrains; anything which urges 
either the body or the mind; constraining 
power. 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. Shak. 

6 . A putting in execution; as, the enforce- 
ment of law. 

Enforcer (en-fOrs'^r), n. One who compels, 
constrains, or urges; one who elTects by 
violence; one who cairies into effect. 
Enforclble (en-f Ors'i-bl), a. Capable of boi ng 
enforced. 

Grounded upon plain testimonies of Scripture, and 
enforclble by good reason. Barreto. 

* EnforclTe (en-fdrs'l v), a. Serving or tending 
to enforce or constrain; compulsive. 

A sucking hind-Cfilf, which she trussed with her 


en/orcive seres. 


Chapman. 


Enforcively (en-fdra'iv-li), adv. Of or by 
conipulsiou; under constirint. Marston. 
Enforaat (en-fo'rest), n. [Verb -forming 
prafix en, and forest] To turn into or lay 
under forest; as, the Ameers of Scinde 
e? forested large portions of the counti*y for 
the purpose of convei-tiiig them into hunting 
grounds. 

filforzat (en-form'), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
form.] To form; to fashion. iLS>^wircr. 
Enforixuie t (en-foritfin), v.t. [ITeflx en, anil 
fortune. ] To endow with a fortune. Chancer. 
EnfOUldaroiLt a. [Prefix e», and O.Fr. 
fouldre, lightning, from L.fulgor, lightning, 
from fu^eo, to shine. ] Mixed with light- 
ning.—- JsHAuddred sfnoake, smoke giving 
forth flashes of fire like lightning. Spetiser. 
EnfrailOlllsa (en-fran'chiz), v.t pret A pp. 
enfranchised; ppr. enfranchising, [i’refix 
en, vxidfranehvte.] 1. To set frae; to liber- 
ate from slavery. 

Prisoners imeame slaves, and continued so, unless 
etfranchlsed by tlieir masters. Sir IF. Temple. 

2. To make free of a city, corporation, or 
state; to admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The English colonies, and some septs of the Trishry, 
enfranehised by special charters, were admitted to 
the benefit of the laws. Sir y, Davies. 

8. To free or release, as from custody, bad 
habits, or any restraining power. 

If a man have the fortitude and resolution to en. 
franchise himself (from drinking) at once, that is the 
best. Bacon, 

4. To naturalize; to receive os denizens. 
These words liave been effranchised amongst us. 

fVntts. 

6. To confer the franchise on; to endow 
with the right of voting for a member of 

g arliament; as, to enfranchise a university; 
> esfranchiee a class of people. 


BuftaiiGhiflomont (en-fhui'chls-ment), n. 

1. Release firom slavery. 

Pardon. Cmsar; Caesar, pardon: 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius liill. 

To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cinibsr. Shah, 

2. Release, as from custody, bad habits, or 
any restraining power.— 8. The admission 
of persons to the flreedom of a corporation 
or state: investiture with the privileges of 
free citizens; the incorporating of a person 
into any society or body politic; the act of 
conferring the franchise or endowing with 
the right of voting for a member of parlia- 
ment ’-Etfrarkchisemmt of copyhold lands, 
a legal conveyance in fee-simple of copyhold 
tenements by the lord of a manor to the 
tenants, so as to convert such tenements into 
freeholds. 

Enfrancblaer (en-fran'chiz-dr), n. One who 
enfranchises. 

Enfiree (en-frdO» ti.e. [Verb-forming prefix 
en, and free.] To set free; to release from 
captivity. ‘The cT^reed Antenor.' Sliak. 
EnfreedomCen-frfi'dorn), v.t [Prefix en, and 
^eedmn.] To free; to set free. Shak. 
Enlteezet (en-frez'), v.t [Prefix en, and 
freeze.] To freeze; to turn into ice; to con- 
geal. 

Thou hast etfhfsten her disdainful voice. Spenser. 

Enfrowaxd t (en-fi'o'wdrd), v. t [Verb-form- 
ing prefix en, and frotoard.] To make fro- 
ward or pei*vei*so. ;Sfsr E. Sandys. 
Ellfyret(en-fliOf v.t. To set on fire; to kindle. 
Spenser. • 

Engage (cn-g&JO» v.t pret. A pp. engaged: 
ppr. engaging. [Fr. emmger—en, and gagvr, 
from gage, a pledge, bee OAOK.] 1. (uetier- 
ally followed ny reflexive pron.) To bind, aa 
by oath, pledge, contract, or pvomljie; to 
bring nuder an obligation to do or forbear 
doing something; to make liable, as for a debt 
to a creditor; to bind as surety; as, nations 
engage themselves to each other by treaty; 
the young often engage themselves to their 
sorrow. 

1 have epijra^pd myself to a dear friend, 

Enffajs^ed my friend to his mere enemy 
To feed my means. Shak. 

2. To pawn; to stake; to pledge. 

They most perfidiou.sty condemn 

Tliose that en^ap-'d their lives for thetii. Nudibras. 

3. To enlist; to bring into a party; as, to 
engage men for service; to engage friends to 
ala 111 a cause.— A To gain; to win and 
attach; to draw to; to attract and fix; as,, 
good nature engages every one to Its pos- 
sessor; to engage the attention. 

To every duty he could minds engage. tVailer. 

5. To occupy; to employ the attention or 
elforts of: as, 1 soon engaged him in conver- 
sation ; the nation is engaged in war ; to 
engage one's self in party disputes. 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage. Pope. 

6. To enter into contest with; to bring to 
conflict; to encounter; as, the army engaged 
the enemy at ten o'clock. 

Engage (en-gaj^^ v.i. l. To encounter; to 
begin to fight; to attack in conflict 
Uuon advertisement of the Scots army, the Earl of 
liolKind was sent witli a liodyto meet and oftgage 
with it. Ctarendon. 

2. To embark in any busi- 
ness; to take a concern 
in; to undertake. 

'Tis not Indeed my talent to 
engage 

In lolly trifles. Doyden, 
8. To promise or pledge 
one's word; to become 
bound ; as, a friend haa 
engagei to supply the 
necemary funds. 

How proper the remedy for 
the malady, X engage not. 

Puller 

Engaged (en-gfijd'). m 
ora. Pledged; promised; 
affianced; betrothed; en- 
listed: gained and at- 
tached ; attracted and 
fixed; embarked; occu- 
pied; earnestly employ- 
ed ; zealoua — - Engaged 
column. In arch, a column 
attached to a wall so that 
a part of it is concealed. 

Engaged columns stand 

out at least one half 

Engaged Column, their thickness. -^JRnipoo- 
^ cdwheels. In meek, wham 

that are in gear with each other. Thedriver 
to the engaging wheel« and the follower la 
the wheel engaged. 

Bngaged]y(en-gftj'ed-li%ade. Witbeameit- 
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iiMt; with attachment. * Engagedly 
to one fide or other/ WhiUook, 
SnOMdaMS (en-gaJ'ed-neB), n. The state 
oiDMiiff Berlotialy and earnestly occupied; 
seal; animation. 

Kngagenmat (en-gftfment), n. 1. Che act 
of engaging.— 2. Obligation by agreement or 
contract; bb, men are often more ready to 
make enffoaemetiti than to fulfil them. ‘ To 
make good thdr engagennent' Ludlow.— 
fi. t Adherence U> a party or cause; partial- 
ity; bias. 

This may he obvious to any who impartially, and 
without eMjg^jpemeni, is at pains to examine. Swt/it. 

4. Occupation; employment of the attention; 
affair of businesa 

Play, by too long or constant eftjfa£ntUHt, becomes 
like an employment or ptofession. Rofftrs. 

b. A combat between armies or fleets; a fight; 
a conflict; a battle. *In hot engagement 
with the Moors.' Dryden.—b. Obligation; 
motive; that which engages. 'Religion, 
which is the chief engagement of our league. ' 
Milton. [Rare.] 

This is the gre.^test tHya/j^ment not to forfeit an 
opportunity. Hammond, 

7. In ScQtiieli hiet. the name given to a treaty 
entered into in 1648 between Charles I. . then 
in the hands of the Parliamentary army, 
and commissioners on behalf of tlie moder- 
ate l^sbyterians in Scotland, whereby the 
latter, for certain concessions on the king's 
part, engaged to deliver him from captivity 
Dv force of arms.— Rattle, Fight, Combat, 
Engagement, Conflict, See under Battle. 
SvN. Promise, contract, attraction, gain- 
ing, enlistment, obligation, business, em- 
ployment. occupation, battle, combat, fight, 
conflict, contest 

Engager (en-gftj'dr). n. 1. One that enters 
into an engagement or agreement; a surety. 

Several sufficient citixens were engagers, l$'ood. 

2. In Scottish hist, one of a party who sup- 
ported the treaty called 'the Kngagement,' 
and who Joined in the invasion of England 
consequent on it See Enoaorment. 
yti fpig in g (en-g&JTng), a. Winning; attrac- 
tive; tending to draw the attention or the 
affections ; pleasing ; as, engagina manners 
or uddreBB. — Engaging and disengaoing 
inaekineru, that in which one part is alter- 
nately united to or separated from another, 
jM occasion may require. 

(en-gajTng-li), ado. In a mau- 
I affections. 

g-nes),n. Thequal- 
attractiveness; at- 
traction; as, the engagingness of his man- 
ners. 

Engallantt (6n-gallant),i;.f. [Verb-forming 
prefix en, and gaUant,] To make a gallant 
of. 

If you could but endear yourself to her affection. 
You were eternally engutlanted, B. yonson. 

jSngaoIt (en-jftr), v, t. [Prefix en, and gaol, ] 
To imprison. 'Within my mouth you have 
engaotd my tongue. ' Shak, 

EngaxllOilt (eu-gUi/boilX v. t, [Prefix en, and 
garboil (which see). ] To disorder. ' To en- 
garhoit the church.' Bp, Montagu, 
Engarland (en-gAraand), v. t [Prefix en, and 
garland,} To encircle with a garland. 

JSngarianded end di.ipered 
* With inwrought Sowers.' Tetiuyson, 

SngarrlEOn (en-ga'ri-snX v. t [Prefix en, and 
garrison,} To furnish with a garrison; to 
defend or protect by garrison. 
£liga«trlmutlit (en-gas^ri-rauthX n. [Gr. 
et», In. pasMr, paefros, the belly, and mythos, 
speech.] A ventriloquist. 

Sngmler (en-Jon'd4r% v,t [Fr. engendrer, 
L. ingensro^in, and genero, to beget, from 

f enus, generis, birth, descent See Genus. ] 

. To beget between the different sexes; to 
originate, as an embryo. 

This bastard love U engendered betwixt lust and 
IdlentM. Sir P, Sidney, 


2. To produce; to cause to exist; to bring 
forth; to cause; to excite; as, intemperance 
engenders fatal maladies; angry words en- 
gender strife. 

When EHaabeth came to the throne difficulties were 
much Increased. Violence naturally engenders vio- 
lence. The spirit of Protesuntism was therefore far 
fiercer and more intolerant afi^ the cruelties of Mary 
than before than. Me^cauioy, 

Sn.^To breed, generate, produce, occasion, 

ii.i. 1. To be caused 
Into existence.. 

Thick clouds are q>read, and storms engender there. 

Dryden, 

% To come together; to meet la sexual em- 



brace. Milton, *1 saw their mouths en- 
aender, * Massinaer. 

mgemiaror (eii^n^d6r-dr)^ n. He who or 
^at which engenders. 

BngandnirOtf n. [Fr.] The act of genera- 
tion. Chemcer. 

BnglUl (en-gildO, e.t To gild; to brighten. 

Fair Helena; who more ettgiids the night. 

Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. Shan, 


Engine (en'Jin), n. [Fr. engin, from L, in- 
genium—in, and gigno, genitum, to beget, 
to produce. See INaSNious. ] 1. f Innate or 
natural ability. [In the following extract, 
and probably always in this sense, pro- 
nounced en-Jm^] 

Virs^ won the bays 

And past them all for deep engine, and made them 
all to gaze 

Ifpon the books he made. Churchyard. 

2. In mech. any mechanical instrument, of 
complicated parts, which concur in produc- 
ing an intended effect; a machine for apply- 
ing any of the mechanical or physical powers 
to effect a particular purpose; especially, a 
machine for applying steam to propel ves- 
sels, railway trains, Sue , : a steam-cn^e. — 
8. Any instrument in any deme complicated : 
that by wliich any effect is produced, as a 
musket, a cannon, the rack, a battering ram, 
Ac. 'Terrible of death.' Raleigh, 

This is our engine, towers that overthrows. 

Paif/dx. 

4. Means; anything used to effect a purpose, 
especially an evil purpose; a tool; an agent. 
'An engine fit for my proceedings.* Shak, 

They had th* especial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up into the state they were. Daniei. 

Engine (In sense 1. en-JIn'; in 2. en'Jin), v.t 
tT To torture by means of an engine; to 
rack. 

The mlnistres of the town 
Have hent the carter, and so sore him pined. 

And eke the hosteler so sore engined. 

That they beknew hir wickednesse anon. 

Chaucer. 


2. To furnish with an engine or engines: os, 
the vessel was built ou tlie Clyde and en- 
gined at Greenwich. 

Eilglne-beaxer (en'Jln-bar-fir), n. in ship- 
budding, one of tne sleepers or pieces of tim- 
ber placed between the keelson In a steamer 
and the boilers of the steam-engine, to form 
a proper seat for the boilers and machinery. 
Engine-driver (eti'jin-drlv-4rX n. One who 
dnves or manages an engine; especially, 
one who manages a locomotive engine. 
Engineer (en-Jm-eiO, n, [Formed on type 
of charioteer, musketeer, ^c.] 1. A iierson 
skilled in the p^nciples and practice of 
engineering, either civil or military. Mili- 
tary engineers form plans of works for of- 
fence or defence, and mark out the ground *1 
for fortifications. Engineers are also em- 
ployed in delineating plans and superin- 
tending the construction of other public 
works, as tlie formation of roads and rail- 
ways, the raising of embankments, mining 
operations, the formation of docks or artifi- 
cial harbours, aqueducts, and canola The 
latter are called civil engineers, A me- 
chanical engineer practises the avocation 
of the machinist, In executing the presses, 
mills, looms, and other great machines em- 
ployed in the arts and manufactures, par- 
ticularly in constructing steam-engines, and 
the apparatus by which they are rendered 
available for giving motion to ships, car- 
riages, or machinery.— 2. One who manages 
military engines or artillery. [This is the 
spelling of enginer in the later folios and 
some manuscript editlonBof Shakspere.]— 

S. An engine-driver: one who manages an 
engine; a person who attends to the ma- 
chinery on board a steam-vossel.— 4. One 
who carries through any scheme or enter- 
prise by skill or artful contrivance; a mana- 

iSi ginin ir (on-Jin-eiO, v.t, 1. To direct as 
an en^neer the execution or formation of ; 
to perform the office of an engineer in re- 
spect of; as, to engineer a canal; to engineer 
a tunnel Uirough the Alps.— 2. To work 
upon; to ply; to try some scheme or plan 
upon. 

Vinlen we engineered him with queftion after 
question we could get nothing out of him. Cotvger, 

8. To guide or manage by ingenuity and 
tact; to conduct through or over olMtacles 
by contrivance and effort; as. to engineer a 
bill through Congress. [United Statea] 
Bnglnimuig (en-Jin-firiingk n. 1. The art of 
oonstrooting and using enipnes or machines; 
the art of executing such works as are the 
objects of civil and military architeoturejn 
which machinery is in general extensively 


employed. —ifilifarF engineering, that 
branch which relates to the construction 
and maintenance of fortifications, and all 
buildings necessary in military posts, and 
includes a thorough knowledm of every 
point relative to the attack and defence of 
places. The science also embraces the sur- 
! veyiiig of a country for the various opera- 
tions of war. -^Naval or marine engineering 
has to do partly with works of a warlike 
nature, such as the construction of war- 
vessels, the construction and management 
of torpedoes, Ac., but also trenches upon 
the ground occupied more exclusively by 
the next two branches.— CfvtT engineering 
relates to the foiming of roads, bridges, and 
railroads, the formation of canala aque- 
ducts, harbours, drainage of a country, Ac. 
— Mechanical engineering refers strictly to 
machinery, such as steam-engines, machine- 
tools, mill-work, Ac.— 2. Careful manage- 
ment; mancDuvring. 

Who kindling a combustion of desire. 

With some cold moral think to quench the fire. 
Though all your engineering proves in vain. 

Crwger, 

Englneman (en'Jin-man), n. A man who 
manages ^e engine, as in steamers, steam- 
carriages, manufactories, and the like. 
Snginert (en'Jin-6r}, n. One who manages 
a military en^ne. 

Tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar. Shah. 

En^nexy (en'Jin-rl), n. 1. The act of man- 
aedtig engines or artillery.— 2. Engines in 
general; artillery; instruments of war. 

We saw the foe 

Approaching, gfross and huge, in hollow cube 
Trailing his devilish enginery, Miiton. 

3. Mechanism; machinery; internal struc- 
ture or arrangement. 

The enginery of the one (the English language) is 
too near, the idiomatic motive power of the other 
too distant, for distinct vision. G. P. Marsh. 

4. Any carefully prepared scheme to com- 
pass on end, especially a bad end; machina- 
tions; devices; system of artifice. 'The 
fraudful euj/tnery of Rome/ ShemUme, [In 
all its usesrara] 

All hts own devilish ettgintry of lying witnesses, 
partial sheriffs. 9ic, Matauiay. 

Engine-ahait (en'Jfn-shaft), n. The shaft 
of maiine-engine wheels. 

Engine-tool (en'Jin-tbl), n. See Machine- 
tool. 

Engine-turning (en'jin-tdm-ing), n. A 
method of tuimiig executed by wbat is 



Examples of Engine turning. 

termed a rose-engine. It Is used for orna- 
mental work, sucli as the net-work of curved 
lines on the backs of watches. See Rosk- 
KNQINE. 

Enfrinoust (en'Jln-us), a. [See Engine.] 
iTPertaiiiinff to an engine. 'An enginous 
wheel.' Dekker.—2. Ingenious; inventive; 
mechanical. 

All tools that enginous despair could frame. 

Marlowe Chapman. 

Engird (eu-g4rd')» v.t pret A pp. engirded 
or engirt; ppr. engirding. [Prefix en, and 
gird.} To surround; to encircle; to enconi- 
pasa *bly body round engirt with misery.* 
Shak. 

Engirdle (en-gfiridl), v.t. [Prefix evi, and 
girdle,] To inclose; to surround. Glover. 

XOlgirtt (en-g6rt0b v.t To encircle; to en- 
gird. 

A lily prisoa'd in a s:aQl of snow; ... 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe. Shah. 

BnglEOOpa (en'Ji-skdpO, n. [Gr. engys, near, 
and skopeb, to view.] A kind of reflecting 
microscope. 

Knglftd (en-glad'X v.t pret. A pp. engladded; 
ppr. englaading. To make glad; to canse 
to rejoice. * CM! the sunshine engladded witli 
the light' SkelUm. 

Bnijdaunedt (en-gl&md'). a. [Prefix en, and 
ATSax. elaman, to smear, Mm, mud, clay ; 
Icet Heima, to smear. Akin clammy. \ 
Furred; clammy. 'His tongue englaimed,^ 
lAb^ FeMivalis, 

BngllUEltd Olft-ffllUi-tfi), A. In her, bearing 
eoomi or similar glands. 


«b, 8a look; g,goi 8. Fr. ton; ng, dyv; ra. eton; tb, Mn; w.idg; wb.wMg: xh, onira-SM Kbt. 
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Engle t (eng^g1)» n. [Written also ingle. See 
etymology of tlie word under that form.] A 
darling; a favourite; a paramour; an ingle. 
B. JonMon. 

Bnglet (eng'gl). e. t. To cajole; to coax. *1*11 
go and some bi*oker.* B. Jotuton. 
&lgli8ll(lng^gligh), a. [A. Sax. Knglise, from 
the Bnjjfles or Angles, a tribe of (tenuans who 
came from n district called A ngeln in tiio 
south-east of Schleswig. Iietweeii the river 
Schlei on the south and the Flensbuig Hills 
on the north, and settled in Britain, giving to 
tlte south part of it the name of Bngla-land 
or EmjUtnd.] Belonging to England or to 
Its inhabitants. 

Engli8ll(iug'g]ish). n. 1. One of the Low Ger- 
man group of languages, and that spoken by 
the people of Knglantl and the descendants 
of natives of that country, as tlie Americans. 
Canadian and Au.stralittu colonists. &c. It 
is a direct development of Anglo-Saxon 
(which see), and hence many people object 
to the distinction made between English 
and Anglo-Saxon, holding that the language 
ought to be called English throughout all 
the periods of its history, as it was among 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves. Although a 
direct development of Anglo-Saxon, that 
development did not proceed regularly and 
gradually by tlio action of intenial causes, 
but was inllucnced from without by the 
Nonnan Conquest, the immediate result of 
wluch was that the language of the Normans 
(Norman-French, the chief element of wliich 
u as Latin)bccame the chief literary language 
of England. Anglo-Saxon taking a very sub- 
(»rdiiiate place. Wlien the latter reappears 
after the Conquest us a written language, we 
find that, instead of being highly inflected or 
synthetic, as it was before that event, it Inis I 
become analytic, that is, prepositions and 
auxiliaries are now used instead of inflec- 
tional prefixes and terminations to express 
the various modifluutlons of the idea con- 
tuinod in any word, and the relations of the 
words in a sentence to one another. The 
vocabulary, however, appears but slightly 
affected, the Norman words in It being so 
few as scarcely to be worth taking Into ac- 
count. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the period from which English 
proper is usually reganled as taking date, a 
considerable number of Norman words make 
their appearance among those of Anglo- 
.Saxonoilgiii, such words having been adopted 
by writers of the subject race who wished to 
make themselves intelligible to both peoples, 
the Noniians by this time, as it would seem, 
having liegun to make use of Anglo-Saxon. 
There appear to have been three chief dia- 
lectsof English— the Northeni. Midland.ancl 
Southern, the second of whicli gradually lie- 
caine the dominant and literary dialect of 
the country, and is thus the immediate 
parent of our present English. Regarded 
in its widest acceptation as embracing both 
Anglo-Saxon and English proper, English 
has been divided into five periods:— (1) Eng- 
li^ of the first period, from 450 (the period 
when the Teutonic invaders began to make 
seUlements in the country) to 1100. In 


I tvped by the works of Shakspore and Milton. 

the publication of the Prayer-book, and 
I above all, by Hie translation of the Bible. 

The language is now highly analytical, being 
I the least inflectional of any of the Indo- 
j European tongues. Although the English 
j language is Teutonic as regards its grammar 
I and particles, as well as the great proportion 
I of words in dai ly use, yet perhaps no language 
I has incorporated so many foreign words. 
The chief sources fironi whic:h these contri- 
butions have been received ore Norman- 
French, Fiviich and the other Romance lan- 
guages, Latin, and Greek, besides contribu- 
tions of gi*eater or less extent fram Celtic, 
German, Dutch, Hebrew, Persian, Hindu, 
Chinese, Turkish, Malay, Amoticati, etc. A 
great many of the terms tiorrowed from the 
lust-mentioned languages are tlie names of 
articles forming oblects of trade, names for 
which did not previously exist in English. — 
2. As a collective noun, the people of Eng- 
land.— 3. In printing, a size of typo between 
great primer and pica. 

E&gllan (iTig'glish), a.f. To translate into 
the English language ; to represent or ren- 
der in English. 

Those gracious acts . . . may he tngtishtd more 
properly acts of fear and dissimulation. 

l^Ushablef (ing'glish-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being rendered in Englisli. 
Bngliah-Americaii (ing^glish-a-me-ri-kan), 
n. Same as Anglo-American. 

Englishman (ing'gltali-man), n. A native 
or naturalized inhabitant of England. 
Engliahry (ing^glish-rD, n. 1. 1 The state or 
privilege of being an Englishman.- 2. A po- 
pulation of English descent; especially the 
persons of English descent in Ireland. 

...Eight years had elapsed since an arm had been 
lifted up in the cfinqucrcd island (Iretind) ag.itnst 
the doiuination of the Ungh'shry. Macauiay. | 

Englislet (engTls-let), n. In her. an escutch- 
eon of pretence. 

Engloom (en-gldm'), e.t. [Prefix en, and 
nloom.'\ To make gloomy. [Rare.] 
uigluet (en-gld'), v.t [ITeflx en, and glue. ^ 
To glue ; to join or close very fast, as with 
bird-lime or glue. 

Let no sleep thine eye Gower. 

Englut t (cn-glutO, w L pret. & pp. englutted; 
ppr. enqlutting. [ITeflx en, and glut -Fl*. 
englouUr. from L. glutio, to swallow, ] 1. To 
swallow or gulp down. 



particular griel 


[ofTS other sorrow**. Shak. 

* Englutted with vanity. 


this stage the language was' synthetic, not 
analytic. The Beowulf is the most noted 
English of this period. 
iJ) English of the second period, from 1100 
to 1250, when the influence of the Conquest 
Mgins to be perceived to a slight extent in 
® general weakening 
of the terminations. Of this period Laya- 
mon s Brut, a metrical chronicle of legen- 
^i?*T!*®^*l**^ history, compiled chiefly from 
the French bva Worcestersliire monk named 
uyatnon, who lived about 1200; and the 
* long paraphrase of Scripture 
^ oomraentary, prepared by a monk 
called Orm or Omiin about 1215, may be 
(3) The third period, 
from 1260 to 1350, when inanimate objects 
l^in to have no longer gender but to be 
cli^d as neuter. The infinitive takes • to ' 
before it. and the present participle ends In I 
'ipg. The metrical chronicles of Robert of ; 
Gloucester and Robert De Brunne are ex- 
amples of thU period. (4) The fourth period, 
froin 1350 to 1400, when the Midland dialect 
has become the prevailing one. This period 
embraces the names of Chaucer and Gower. 
(6) Th^fth period, from 1460 to the present 
time. This period has been BubdiVl«led into 
two-from 1400 to 1620, characterized by the 
diiru|don of cfaunical literatore and the intro- 
duction of the prinring-presa, and from 1620 
to the present time, in the course of which 
the language was to a great extent stereo- 


and 

2. To fill; to glut. 

Aseham. 

Engoret (cn-goiO. V,t. pret. A pp. engored; 
• ppr. engorhig. [ITeflx en, and gore.] 1. To 
pierce; to gore; to wound. ‘ Deadly engored 
of a great wilde boro/ Spenser.--^. To in- 
furiate. 

As salvage bull, whom two fierce mastives bayt, 
When rancour doth with rage him once enx’ore. 
lorgtftJi with w.'irie warde them to awayt. Syeust 

Engorge (en-gorJO. vA. pret. A pp. engaged; 
ppr. engorging, [Fr. engorger. from gorge. 
the throat] To swallow; to devour; to 
gorge; properly, to swallow with greediness 
or in laige quantities. 

That is the gulf of greediness, they say, 

That deep en^or^eth all this world Its prey. 

Spenser. 

Engorge (en-goi*J'), v.i. To devour; to feed 
with eagerness or roracity. BeauvMmt. 
Engorged (en-gorjd'), p. and a. 1. Swallowed 
with greediness or in large draughts; gulped 
down.— 2. t Causing the throat to swell; pro- 
ducing a choking sensation in the throat 
'Fraught with rancour and engorged ire.' 
Spenser.— -3. In med. filled to excess with 
blood; congested. 

Engorgement (en-gorfment), n. l. The act 
of swallowing greedily; 
a devouring with vora- 
city. — 2. In Tned, the 
state of being filled to 
excess, as the vessels of 
an organ with blood; con- 
gestion. 

fimonlie (gfi-gb-lA), pp. 

[1<T. eiMouUr, to swal- 
low.] In her. an epithet 
applied to all bends, a bend engoul^e . 
crosses,sattires, Ac. , when 
their extremities enter the uiouths of anl- 
mala 

Engrairt (en-grafX v.U To ingraft; to 
umte. 

You have been to much eHsrmffed to Falstag. Shak. 

BngxtiniMlt (en-grafinent), n. Same as 
Ingraftnwnt 



Engraft (en-grafto, v.U To ingraft (which 
see).— rmptonf. Engraft, Inewoate, InstU, 
Infuse. See under Imflart. 
Engraftation. Engraftment (en-graft-&'- 
shon, en-graf vmoiiQ, n. The act at mgraf t- 
Ing: ingraftment 

Engrair(en-grAr), v.e. [Fr. engrSler, to en- 
grail,frompr^[tf, gresle, hall] 1. To variegate; 
to spot, as with hail. *A caldron newen- 

X rail'd with twenty hues.* Chapman.— ^2. In 
er. to indent or make ragged at the edges, 
08 if broken with hail; to indent In curved 
lines. 

Engrail (en-gralO, v.i. To form an ^ 
or border; to run in a waving or iiideni 
line. 

7 BnflTalled (en-gr&iao, p. 

I and a. 1. Variegated; 
spotted.— 2. Having an in- 
dented outline. 'Over 
hills with peaky tops 
engrailed.* Tennyson.— 
3. In her. indented in a 
series of curves with the 
points outwards. It is 
A bend engrailed, said of one of the lines of 
partition, and it is also 
one of the forms in which bends and other 
ordinaries are represented. ' Polwheel bear- 
eth A saltier engrailed.* Carew. 
Engrallment (en-gr&Fmcnt), n. l. The ring 
of dots round the edge of a modal.- 2. In 
her. the state of being engrailed; indenta- 
tion in curved lines. 

Engrain (en-grim'), v.t. [Prefix en. and 
grain.] IToperly— 1. To dye with grain nr 
the scarlet dye produced by the kermes in- 
sect; hence, from the permanence and ex- 
cellence of this dye, to dye in any deep, per- 
manent, or enduring colour; to dye deep. 

* Leaves engrained in lusty greene. ' Spenser. 

2. To incorporate with the grain or texture 
of anything. 'The stain hath become en- 
qrained by time.* Sir W. Scott— 3. To paint 
In imitation of the grain of wood; to ^rain. 
See INGKAIN. 

Engrainer (en-gran'5r), n. A person who 
paints articles in imitation of wood, 
mgrapplet (eu-grap'pl), v.i. [Prefix en, and 
grapple.] To seize mutually ; to contend or 
struggle at close quarters. -- To engrapple 
with, to close with; to contend with. 

There shall young Hotspur, with a fury led, 
F.ftgrnpple wUfi thy sr>ii, ns fierce as he. Datiiel. 

Engrasp (cn-gmspO, v.t [Prefix en. and 
qraep.] To seize with a clasping hold; to 
hold fast by inclosing or embracing; to gripe. 
B^h together fierce be, 

see. 


ruyon standing by their uncouth strife doth 
Spenser. 

Ettgraulis (en-grg'Iis), n. A genus of fishes 
of ihe heiTing family, of which the common 
anchovy ( E. enxrasicholus) is the best known 
species. See Anchovy. 

Engrave (en-grav'), v.t. pi-et. engraved; pp. 
engraved or engmvvn; ppr. etigraving. 
[ITeflx en, and grave, to carve. Bee Grave. ] 

1. f To cut in; to make by incision. 

Full many wourtds in his corrupted fiesh 
Me did engrave. Spenser. 

2 . To cut, as metals, stones, or other hard 
substances, with a chisel or graver; to cut 
figures, letters, or devices on, as on stone, 
metal, Ac. ; to mark by incisions. 

l.ike the engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave 
the two stones with the names of the children of 
Israel. Hx. xxvlil. ii. 

3. To picture or represent by inoislons, as 
on stone, metal, wood, Ac. "From Edith* 
woB engraven on the blade.’ Tennyson.— 

4. To imprint; to impress deeply: to infix. 

* Engrave principles in men’s mintu.* Locke. 

Engrave t (en-gr&v'), v.t [Pnoflx en. and 
grave, a tomb.] To bury; to deposit in the 
grave; to inter; to inhume. *In seemely 
sort their corses to ev^rave.* Spenser. 
Engravementt (en-gr&vWnl^ n. i. Act 
of engraving.— 2. The work of an engraver; 
engraved work. 

We being the ofiTspring of Cod ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
the engravemeni of art and nuOi's device. Barrow. 

Stagxave£r(en-grftv^4r),n. One who engraves; 
a cutter of letters, figures, or devils on 
stone, metal, or wood: a sculptor; a carver. 
Bngravaryt (en-gr&ve-ri). n. The work of 
an engraver. ' Some handsome engraveries 
and medals.* Sir T. Browne. 

Engraving (en-grilv^lng),n. 1. In its widest 


sens^ the art of cutting designs, writing, 
Ac. , on any hard substance, as stone, metd, 
wood. Many branches of the art^ as getn- 
engravlng, cameo-outting| and die-sinnng, 
are of great antiquity, in a more q;»eoil}c 


P&to, fkr, fat, fftll; mfi, met, htr; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, 8c. abtme; y, B& ley. 
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on theiurfaoeof metal pUtea or of Iblocks of 
wood for the purpoae of taking off ImpreB- 
alona or prints ox these designs on paper. 
Wood-engmving appears to have come first 
into use, the earliest dated wood-eiigraving 
bearing date 1428, while the earliest dated 
engraving from a metal plate bears that of 
1401. Wood-engraving differs from engrav- 
ing in metal in that, while on a metal plate 
the lines or marks which are to appear on 
the paper are sunk into the plate, and before 
lieing printed from are filled with Ink, the 
rest of the surface being kept clean, in wood- 
engraving they are left prominent, the blank 
parts being cut away, so that the wood-cut 
acts as a t^e, and is printed from in the 
usual way. The metals most commonly used 
for engraving are copper and steel. Dif- 
ferent methods or styles of engraving on 
steel or copper are known as aquatint, etch- 
ing, mezzotint, stipple, line engraving, Ac. 

2. That which is engraved; an engraved plate. 
8. An impression taken from an engraved 
plate; a print. 

Ensreatent (eu-grat'n),e.t. [Prefix en.^reat, 
and suffix en.J To make greater greater; 
to augment; to aggravate. 

At tin is grievous in its own nature, so it*s much 
e 9 t£r€at€fi€d by the circumstances which attend it. 

yer, Taylor. 

Ellgr6gge,t V.t. [O.Fr. engregUir, to make 
worse or heavier, to aggravate, from a hypo- 
thetical L.L. ingravutre, from L. in, and 
gravis, heavy. ] To aggravate; to lie heavy on. 

All thise thiiiges . . . engreggrtn the conscience. 

Chaucer. 

Sunieyet (en-grfivO. v.t. [Prefix en, and 
gneve.\ To grieve; to pain. 

Ach<s. and hurts, and corns do eugrieve either to- 
wards rain or towards frost. Bacon. 

Engross (en-grds')» v.t. [Fr. en, and grossir, 
to enlarge, to make greater or thicker, from 
gros, big. See Gross.] l.f To make thick or 
gross; to thicken. 

The waves thereof so slow and sluggish were, 

£tigrost with mud. .Spenser. 

2.t'To make larger; to make additions to; 
to Increase in bulk or quantity. 


The cankered heaps of straJige-acii 


For this they have engrossed and up 

Not sleeping, to engross his idle body; 

” . . uric* ‘ • 


gold. 
^hak. 

But pr.iying. to enrich his watchful soul. Shah. 


3. To seize In the gross; to take the whole of; 
as, worldly cares engross the attention of 
most men, but neither business nor amuse- 
ment should engross our whole time. 

A drg, a parrot, or an ape. 

Or some worse brute in human shape, 
'JBngross the fancies of the fair. Swtyf, 

4. To purchase, with a view to sell again, 
either the whole or large quantities of, for 
the purpose of making a profit by enhancing 
the price. 

The Arst chapman will not be the worst, who per- 
haps win not oner so good a rate in conjunction with 
the company, as he may give to engross the commo- 
dity. Hallam. 

5. To take or assume in undue quantity, pro- 
portion. or degree ; as, to e^ygross power. — 
a [Comp, with this sense the Fr. grossoyer, 
lit. to write fair or in great (pros) charac- 
ters.] To copy in a large hand; to write a 
fair correct copy of in large or distinct legi- 
ble characters, for preservation, as records 
of public acts, on paper or parchment 

There was the man's whole life written as legibly 
on chose clothes, as if we had his autobiography 
eftgrossed on parchment before us. Dichens, 

-Absorb, Engross. See under Absorb. — 

. Syn. To absorb, swallow up, occupy, lay 
hold of. forestall, monopolize. 

Engross (en-grOs'X v.L To be employed in 
engrossing, or making a correct copy of a 
writing in a fair large hand. 

A clerk, foredoom'd his father's soul to cross. 

Who pens a stanxa when he should engross. Pope, 

Engrossor (en-grOs'SrX n, 1. He who or 
that which takes the whole: a person who 
purchases the whole or such quantities of 
articles in a market as to raise the price; 
one who takes or assumes in undue quan- 
tity, proportion, or degree. 'A new sort of 
et^roiseri or forestallers.* hooke, *Engros- 
ssrsof delegated powor.^ Knoas,—t, One who 
copies a writing in large fair characters. 
Bnirosglng^lUlnd (en-grfit'Ing-hand), n. In 
penman^p,thtsAT laige liana used in copy- 
ing deeda reoorda Ac. 

Bngrossmfint (en-grfis'ment), n. 1. Theap- 
propriatioii of mings in the gross or in ex- 
orbitant quantities: exorbitant acquisition. 

* Engroseintnils of power and favour.* Swift 


2. The act of copying out in laige fair cha- 
racters; as, the engrowment of a deed.— 
8. The copy of an Instrument or writing 
made in large fair characters. Lord Clar- 
endon.— Ilie state of being engrossed or 
occupied, or having one's attention wholly 
taken np; appropriation; absorption. * In 
the engrossment of her own ardent and de- 
voted love.' Lord Lytton. 

Enguard (en-gardO» v.t. [Prefix en, and 
guard.] To guard; to defend. Shak. 
EngUiCll^ ^kfi-g4-sh&), a. [Fr.] In her. ap- 
plied to a hunting-hom whose rim around 
the mouth Is of a different colour from the 
horn itself. 

Engulf (en-gulf), v.t [Prefix en, and gu^.] 
To absorb or swallow np, as in a gulf; to in- 
gulf. *lt quite engulfs all human thought.' 
Young. 

EngOlnnent (en-gulPment), n. An absorp- 
tion In a gulf, or deep cavern, or vortex. 
JRore.] 

Eogyscope (en'Ji-skOp), n. Same as Engi- 
seope. 

Enliable,t Enhabilet (en-ha^bl, en-ha'bil), 
v. a. To enable. 

Enlialset (en-halsO. v.t [Prefix en, and halse, 
the throat.] To clasp round the neck; to 
embrace. 

The other me enhalse. 

With welcome cosin, now welcome out of Wales. 

Mir. for Mags. 

Enhance (en-hansO* v.t. pret. & ,pp. en- 
hanced; ppr. e^ihancing. [Norm, enhauneer; 
Pr. enanzar, to advanco, enhance, from 
enant, cnans, forward, from L. in antea 
(Fr. en avant), forwards; ante, before.] 

1. f To raise up; to lift: applied to material 
things. 

He, nought iighast, his mighty hand enkaunst. 

Sptfiser. 

2. To elevate or exalt socially; to raise to 
honour or in dignity. 

He that mekith himself shall be enhaunsed. 

IVichltjffe, Mat. xxiit. 12. 

3. To heighten; to make greater; to increase; 
as, to etihanee the price of a commodity. 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now undergo 
will contribute to enhattce our pleasure. 

Atterbury. 

Enhance (en-hansO, v.i. To be raised; to 
swell; to grow larger; as, a debt e^ihances 
rapidly by comnound interest. 

Enhanced (en-hansto, p. or a. In her. a 
term applied to any ordinary, as a fesse, 
bend, <&c., when removed from its proper 
situation and placed higher in the field. 
Enhancement (en-hans'ment), n. The act 
of increasing, or state of being increased; 
rise; augmentation; aggravation; as, the en- 
hancement of value, price, enjoyment, plea- 
sure, beauty, evil, grief, punishment, crime, 
and the like. * Enhancement of rents.* Ba- 
con. * Enhancement of guilt ' Dr. H. More. 
Enhancer (en-lian8*4r), n. One who en- 
hances; he who or Uiat which raises price, 
Ac. 

Enharhour (en-h&r^r), v. t. [Prefix en , and 
harbour.] To dwell in or inhabit. * Delights 
enharbouring the breasts.’ Wm. Browne. 
Enharden(en-hiird'n), v.t [Prefix en, and 
harden,] To harden; to encourage; to em- 
bolden. * To etiharden one with confidence. ’ 
Howell. [Rare. ] 

Enhannoiiic,Enhannonieal(en-hkr-mon'- 
Ik, en-hkr-mon'ik-alX a. [Fr. enharmonique; 
Gr. enannonikos, in harmo^— en, in, and 
harmonia, harmony. See Harmony. J In 
tnvsto, (a) of or pertaining to that one of the 
three musical scales recognized by the an- 
cient Greeks, which consisted of quarter 
tones and major thirds, and was regarded 
os the most accurate. (See Diatonic, Chro- 
matic. ) (b) Pertaining to a change of notes 
to the eye, while, as the same keys are used, 
the Instrument can mark no difference to 
the ear, as the substitution of A 17 for Gfi. 
(e) Pertaining to a scale of perfect inton- 
ation which recognizes all the notes and 
intervals that result from the exact tuning 
of diatonic scales, and their transposition 
into other keys. 

Enharmoxiloally (en-hlir-monlk-al-li), adv. 
In the enharmonic style or system; with 
perfect intonation. 

BUliarmonion t (en-hUr-mCnl-on), n. In 
musie, a song of many parts, or a concert of 
sundry tunes. Holland. 

Enheartea (en-hl&rt'n), v.t [Prefix en, and 
hearten, to encourage— /bmrf, and en. verb- 
forming suffix.] To encourage; to animate; 
to embolden. * The enemy exults and is en- 
heartened/ Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 
Bllll0dsa(en-heJ7,e.t [Preflxsn,and Asdps.] 


To surround with, or as with, a hedge. 
Viears. 

Enliort^t v.t, [Prefix en, and L. hortor, to 
encoura^.] To exhort. Chaucer. 
Elllra]lgtr(en-hang^g4r),e.f. [Verb-forming 
prefix en, and hunger.} To make hungry. 
[Rare.] 

. When Its first missionaries bare it (the gospel) to 
the nations, and threw it into the arena of the world 
to do battle with Its superstitions, and . . . to grapple 
with those animal passions which vice had torn from 
their natural range, and oMhungorod to feed on inno- 
cence and life. y, Martinsau, 

Enhydra (en-hPdra). n. [Gr. en. In, and 
hymr, water.] A genus of carnivorous 
mammals belonging to the family Musteli- 
dso, sub-family Lutrinie, and consisting of 
only one species, the sea-otter, which is 
found only on the north-western coasts of 
Ameiica and the shores of Kamtchatka. 
The skins are held In high esteem in China. 
In appearance it is very like a seal. 
Enhydrlo (en-hl'drik), a. Same as Etihy- 
drous. 

Enhydrlte (en-hrdilt), n. [Gr. en, and 
hydor, water. ] A mineral containing water. 
Enhydrous (en-hPdnis), a. Having water 
witnin; containing drops of water or other 
fluid; as, enhydrous quartz. 

Enlgxim (8-nig'ma), n. [From L. cenigma, 
from Gr. ainigma, from ainissomax, to 
speak darkly, from ainos, a tale, a story.] 

1. A dark saying, in which some known 
thing is conceal^ under obscure language; 
an obscure question; a riddle; a question, 
saying, or painting containing a hidden 
meaning wmeh is proposed to guessed. 

A custom was amongst the ancients of proposing 
an enigma at festivals, and adjudging a reward to 
him that solved it. Po^. 

2. Anything inexplicable to an observer, 
such as the means by which anything is 
effected, the motive for a course of conduct, 
the cause of any phenomenon, Ac. ; a person 
whose conduct or disposition is inexplicable; 
as, how the reel got into the bottle is an 
enigma to me; he, or his conduct, is to me 
an enigtna. 

To one who rejects them (the miracles of Jesus)— 
to one who believes that the loftiest morals and the 
divincst piety which mankind has ever seen were 
evoked by a religion which rested on errors or on 
lies— the world's history must remain, it seems tome, 
a hopeless enigma or a revolting fraud, Farrar. 

Enigmatic, Enigmatical (4-nlg-mat*ik, fi- 
nig-mat'ik-al), a. Relating to or containing 
an enigma; obscure; darkly expressed; am- 
biguous. ' Enigmatie propntcice.* Warbur- 
ton. 

Your answer, sir, is enigmatical. Shah. 

Enigmatically (fi-nig-mat'ik-al-lix adv. In 
an obscure manner; in a sense different 
from that which the words In common ac- 
ceptation imply. 

His death also was enigmatically described by the 
destruction or demolislimcnt of his bodily temple. 

Barrow. 

Enigmatlst (C-nig^mat-ist), n, A maker or 
demcr in enigmas and riddles. Addison. 
Enigmatixe (o-nig*mat-!z), v.i. To utter or 
talk in enigmas; to deal in riddles. 
Enigmatography, Enigmatology (4-nfg'- 
ina-tog"ra-fl, e-nig'ma-toWji), n. [Gr. . 
ainigma, an enigma, grapho, to write, and 
logos, discourse.] The art of making or of 
solving riddles. 

ibilale (en-in, v. t. [Verb-forming prefix en, 
and isle.] To make an island of; to sever, 
as an island; to place alone. [Poetical.] 

Yes: in the sea of life enisled. 

With echoing straits between us thrown. 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild. 

We mortal millions live alone. Matt. Arnold. 

Hnj ail (en-J&l'), v.t [Prefix en, and JaU.] 
To put into Jail; to imprison. Smart 
Enjoin (en-Join'X v.t [Fr. etdoindre; L. tn- 
jungo—in, and jungo, to Join.] 1. To lay 
upon, as an order or command ; to put an 
injunction upon; to order or direct with 
urgency; to aamonish or instruct with autho- 
rity; to command. Johnson says * this word 
is more authoritative tlian direct and less 
imperious than eomtnand. * 1 1 has the force 
of pressing admonition with authority: as, a 
parent enjoins on his children the duty of 
obedience. But it has also the sense of com- 
fnand; as, the duties enjoined by God in the 
moral law. 

To what the laws enpoin submission pay. Stepney. 

To satisfy the good old man, 
t would bend under any heavy weight 
That hell erf/oin me ta Shah. 

2. In law, to prohibit or restrain by a Judi- 
cial order called an injunction. 

This Is a suit to efi/oin the defendants from disturb- 
ing tlie plaintiffs. Eiott. 
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Enjain^t Enjoynt (on-join^, v,t 
audjotfk] To Join < 


[Prefix eiH 

Tor unite. 

To be gt^tyntd with you in bands of indissoluble 
love and amity. Houktr, 

(en-Join'dr), n. One who enjoins. 
Bojolnment (en-Join'ment), n. Tlie act of 
enjoining or state of being enjoined; direc- 
tion; command; authoritative admonition. 

* Public tnjoinmenV Sit T. Browne, 

BnJoy (en-JoiO, v.t, [O.Fr. enjoier, to re- 
cmve with Joy -prefix an, and jotd=U. yoi/ 
(which aeei] 1. To feel or perceive with 

S leaaure; to take pleasure or satisfaction 
I ^e possession or cxpeiienco of ; as, we 
the dainties of a feast, the convor- 
don of friends, and our own meditations. 
1 could enj0y the pan^s of death, 

And smile in agony. Addison, 

2. To have, possess, and use with satisfac- 
tion; to have, hold, or occupy, as a good or 
profitable thing, or as something desirable; 
as, we enjoy a free constitution and inestim- 
able privileges. 

Th.'it the children of Israel may enjt^ every man 
the inheritance of his fathers. Nuin. xxxvi. 8. 
The land shall tnjoy her sablviths. Lev. xxvt. 34, 

8. To have sexual intercourse with. ' If you 
will, enjoy Ford's wife.' Shak, 

For never did thy beauty, since the day 
1 saw thee first and wedded thee, adorned 
With all perfections, so inflame my sense 
With ardfour to thee. Milton, 

—To enjoy one*8 seif, to foel pleasure or 
satisfaction In one's own mind; to experi- 
ence delight from the pleasures in which one 
partakes; to be happy. 

Saints O 9 ^oy thomselvts in heaven. Tennyson, 
[We often hear such a phrase as * IIo enjoyed 
very bad health,’ where instead of enjoyed, 
experienced or suffered from should be used. 
This usage of the word, though quite erron- 
eous, is not altogether unsupported by ana- 
logous examples in good writers. Compare: 

He expired . . . having enjoyed by the benefit of 
his regimen, a long and healthy life and i^entle and 
easy death. yohnson. 

Of the nineteen tyrants who started up under the 
reign of f^lUenus, there was not one who enjoyed a 
life of peace or a natural de.ith. GtSbopt,} 

Enjoy (en-JoF)t r.i. To live in happiness; to 
take pleasure or satisfaction. [Bare.] 

Adam, wedded to atiother Eve, 

Shall live with her eftjoyiptg, I extinct. Milton. 

EnJojrable (en-Joi'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
enjoyed; capable of yielding enjoyment 

The evening of our days is generally the calmest 
and the most enjoyable or them. Pope. 

Enjoyor (en-Jol'^r), n. One who enjoys. 
Enjoyment (en-Joi'ment), n. 1. The condi- 
tion of enjoying; the possession or occu- 
pancy of anything with satisfaction or plea- 
sure; fruition; as, the enjoyment of an estate, 
of civil and religious privileges. * The con- 
tented use and enjoyment of the things we 
have.* WUkine.--2. That which gives plea- 
sure or satisfaction in the possession; cause 
of Joy or gratification; delight. ^ The hope 
of everlasting enjoyments, ' Glanville. 
Enlunnelf (en-ken'cl), v.t [Pi*eflx en, and 
kennel.] To shut up in a kennel. 

Enkemol (en-k6i^nol). v.t [Prefix en, and 
kernel ] To form Into kernels. 

Bnlrlfidlla (en-kln*dl). v.t pret. A pp. en- 
kindled; ppr. enkindling. [Prefix en, and 
kindle,] 1. To kindle; to set on Are; to 
inflame. * Enkindle all the sparks of nature. ' 
Shak.—% To excite; to rouse into action; 
to inflame ; as, to enkindle the passions; to 
enkindle zeal ; to enkindle war or discord, 
or the flames of war. 

Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much enkindUd, Shak, 

Enkindle (en-kin'dl), v.i. To take Are. 
EnbkCe ( en-las'). v.t pret A pp. enlaced; 
ppr. enlaeing. [Prefix en, and face.] 1. To 
fasten with or as with a lace; to lace; to 
encircle ; to durround ; to enfold. 

Ropes of pearl her neck and breast enlaes. 

2.f To entangle. Chaucer. 

Enlaoement (en-las*ment), fi. Act of en- 
lacing; state of being enlaced; an encircling; 
embracement 

And round and round, with fold on fold. 

His tail about the imp he rtill'd 

In fond and close tmatxmont, Southey. 

Bnlailgimr,t v.t [PrefU en, and languor.] 
To cause to fade, as with languor. 

Of such a colour onianyoured. 

Was Abstinence ywis coloured. Ckaueor, 

Bnlaid (an-lkrd'X «.t [Prefix en, and tent.] 
To cover with lard or grease; to iMWte. 

'That were to tnlard his fat-already pride. Shah. 


Enlarge (en-UlrJO, V.t pret A pp. mUarged; 
ppr. enlarging, [Verb-forming prefix eit, 
and large.] 1. To make greater in quantity 
or dimensions; to extend in limits, breadth, 
or size; to expand in bulk; to make larger; 
to auffinent; to increase; as, the body is en- 
latyea by nutrition, and a good man rejoices 
to enlarge the sphere of his benevolence. 

Cod shall ontarge Japhoth. Gen. ix. 97. 

2. To Increase the capacity of; to expand; 
to make more comprehensive. 

This is that science which would truly eulargre 
men's minds were It studied. Locke. 

8. To increase in appearance; to magnify to 
the eye, as a microscope. — 4. To set at 
liberty; to release from confinement or pres- 
sure. 

Hear me when I call. O God of my righteousness; 
thou hast enlarged me when 1 was in distress. 

Ps. iv. X. 

1 make little doubt but Noah was exceedingly glad 
when he was ettlarged from the ark. Cortper, 

5. t To state at large; to expatiate upon : in 
this sense now followed by on or upon. 

Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs. 

And 1 will give you audience. Shak. 

— To enlarge the heart, to dilate the heart 
with Joy, affection, and the like; to open 
and expand the hcaH in good-will; to make 
free, liberal, and charitable. 

O, ye Corinthians, our mouth is open to you, our 
heart is enlarged, 2 Cor. vi. it. 

Enlarge (on-lllrj^, e.i. 1. To grow large or 
larger; to extend; to dilate; to expand; as, 
a plant enlarges by growth; an estate en- 
larges by good management; a volume of 
sis enlarges by rarefaction.— 2. To be diffuse 
in speaking or writing; to expatiate; to 
amplify; to expand: in this sense sometimes 
used with the reflexive pronoun. 

This is a theme so unpleasant, 1 delight not to en- 
large on it. Dr. H. More, 

They enlarged themselves on the subject. 

Clarendon. 

3. To exaggerate. 

At least a severe critic would l>e apt to think I en- 
large a little, as travellers are often suspected to do. 

Swift, 

Enlarged (en-liir]d'), a. Not narrow nor con- 
fined; expansive; broad; comprehensive; 
llberaL 

They are extremely suspicious of any enlarged or 
general views. Brougham, 

Enlargedly (en-ihrj'ed-li), ade. With en- 
largement. 

Enlargedness (en-lXrj'ed-nos), n. The state 
of being enlarged. 

Enlargement (en-lHrj*ment). n. i. Tlie act 
of increasing In size or bulk, real or ap- 
parent; the state of being increased; aug- 
mentation; dilatation: expansion; as, the 
enVargement of a field by the addition of 
two or three acres; the enlargement of a 
tree which continues to grow.— 2. Something 
added on; an addition. 

And all who told it added something new; 

And all who heard it made enlargements too. 

Pope. 

3. Expansion or extension, applied to the 
mind, to knowledge, or to the Intellectual 
powers, by which tlie mind comprehends a 
wider range of ideas or thought ; ennoble- 
ment, as of the feelings and character. —4, Re- 
lease from confinement, servitude, distress, 
or straits. 

Then shall enlargement and deliverance arise to 
the Jews. Eiit, iv. 14. 

5. Diffusiveness of speech or writing; an ex- 
patiating on a particular subject; a wide 
range of discourse or argument 

He concluded with an enlargement upon the vices 
.and corruptions which were got into the army. 

Cla rendoPi, 

Enlaxger (en-lkrJ^drX n. He who or that 
which enlaiges, increases, extends, or ex- 
pands; an amplifier, 
milay (en-l&o* v.t Same as Inlay, 
Enleagua (en-14g^x v.i. rpreflx en, and 
league.] To be In league with. 

For now it doth appear 

That he, enUagued with robbers, was the spoiler. 

y. Baittie. 

EnlMlgtliant (en-1ength'n), v.t [Prefix en, 
and lengthen.] To lengthen; to prolong; to 
elongate. 

The effluvium passing out In a smaller thread and 
more enleftgthetiedfSMment It sUrreth not the bottles 
interposed. Sir T. Bremne. 

Bnlavi (llftl-v&), a, [Fr.] In her. raised or 
elevated: often synonymous v^ith enhanced. 
Enlavaiitt tk The number eleven. Chaucer, 
EnUgktt (en-lItO, v.t [Fteflx en, and light] 
*To iIluiDinate; to enlif^ten. 

(Win from the first hat shone on ages past, 
Mniigha the present, and shall warm tha last. 

P»pe, 


Enligkten (en-llt'enX v.t [Prefix en, and 
Ughlen, to make light, to illumine— and 
en, verb-forming suffix.] 1. To shed light 
on; to supply with light; to Uluminate; as^ 
the sun enlighUns the earth. 

His lightnings enlightened the world. 

Ps. zevii. 4 

2. To give Intellectual light to; to impai't 
knowledge or practical wiklom to; to illum- 
inate; to inform; to iustruot; to enable to 
see or comprehend. 

*Tis he who enlightepts our understandings. Regers, 

8. To illuminate with divine knowledge or a 
knowledge of religious truth. * Those who 
were once evlighUned' Heb. vl. 4 

The conscience enlightened by the Word and 
Spirit of God. Trench. 

Enlightener (en-1It'en-fir), n. One who 
illuminates; one who or that which communi- 
cates light to the eye or clear views to the 
mind. 

He is the prophet shorn of hit more awftil splen- 
dours. burning with mild equable radiance, as the 
tPilightener of daily life. Carlyle, 

Enlightenment (en-lIVen-ment), n. Act of 
enlightening; state of being enlightened or 
instructed. 

Their laws, if inferior to modern Jurisprudence, do 
not fall short of the enlighitPtment of the i^e in 
which parliament designed them. Sir T. B. May. 

Rntfmn (en-lim*), v.t. [Pr. enluminer, to 
colour. See Limn.] To illuminate or adorn 
with ornamented letters or with pictures, 
as a book. Palograve. 

Bnliiilt (en-link'), v.t [Prefix en, and link.] 
To link; to chain to; to connect * Enlinked 
to waste and desolation.’ Shak. 

Enlist (en-liBtO» v.t [Prefix en, and fief. | 

1. To enrol; to register; to enter a name on a 
list - 2. To engage In public service, jsspeci- 
ally military service, by entering the name In 
a register; as, an officer ef diets men. -8. To 
unite firmly to a cause; to employ in advanc- 
ing some interest; to engage the services of; 
as, to e^Uist persons of all classes in the 
cause of truth. 

A graver fact, enlisted on your side. 

May furnish illustration well applied. Cowper. 

Enlist (en-listO, v.i. 1. To engage in public 
service, especially military service, vohin- 
taiily, by subscribing articles or enrolling 
one’s name.— 2. To enter heartily into a 
cause, as being devoted to its interests. 
Enlistment (en-lisVment), n. 1. The act of 
enlisting or state of being enlisted; the rais- 
ing of soldiers by enlisting. 

In England with instead of conscription 

this supply was always precarious. Buckle, 

2. The writing by which a soldier is bound. 
Enllvet (on-Uv’), v. t To enliven; to qnlcken; 

to animate. 

The dissolved body shall be' raised out of the dust 
and eptlrved. Bp. Hall. 

Enliven (en-lfv^en), v.t [Prefix en, and 
liven, to make to liye — live, a. and en, 
verb-forming suffix.] 1. To give life, action, 
or motion to; to make vigorous or active: 
to quicken; to stimulate; as, fresh fiiel 
enlivens a Are. 'Sol’s enlivening power.* 
Shenstone.^% To give spirit or vivacity to; 
to animate; to make sprightly, gay, or cheer- 
ful; as, social mirth and good humour en- 
liven a company; mualc emivene the gloomy. 
Syn. To animate, quicken, stimulate, exhil- 
arate, cheer. Inspirit^ vivify, gladden, invig- 
orate. 

Enllvener (en-Uv*en-firX n. He who or that 
which enlivens or animates; he who or 
that which tovigorates. ' Fire, th* eiUivener 
of the general frame.* Dryden, 

Enlodc (en-lok*), v.t [Preflx en, and lock.] 
To lock up; to inclose. 

Enlnminet (en-lQm'in), v.t [Fr. enluminer 
—en, and L. lundno, to light up.] To illum- 
ine; to enlighten. 

That same great glorious lampe of light. 
That doth enlnmineaSk these lesser fyres. 

_ Spenser. 

Enman6he(fifl-milh-sh8),jpp. [From manege, 
a sleeve.] In her. resembling or covered 
with a sleeve: applied when the chief haa 
lines drawn from the oentte of the upper 
edge to the sides, to about half the breadth 
of the chief. 

Enmarhlet (en-mXrbl). v.t pret. A pp. en- 
marhled; ppr. ewmarblinq, (Verb-forming 
preflx on, and marble.] To make hard aa 
marble; to harden: to emmarble. 

Eb mawa ^8h mlU). [Fr.] in the mass or 
whole body. 

Enmeffh (en-meshO, v. t [Prefix ffli,and mcA. ] 
To net : to entangle; to entrap. ‘The net. 
thatshallenmeiathemall* Shak, 

Knmew (en-mftO* v.t Same as JSluifiieia 


Fftte, flkr, fat, fgll; mfi, met, hfir; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; tl, 80. abttne; y. So. Ug, 
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Enmiomt a. VnU of enmity; 

IniinliMiL 

Bmnt^Cen'lnl'ti), n. [Fr. inimttU: L. ini- 
mtcHin, mm intmiotM, unfriendly, hostile.] 
The quality or stote of being an enemy; bos* 
tile or nnfriendly disposition: hostility; ill- 
will; oppoaition; Taiiance; disoord. 

1 win pat MMmty between thee and the woman. 

Gen. iii. X 5 . 

The friendfhip of the world Is with God. 

Jam. iv. 4 . 

8 yN. Hoftlll^p animofityp hatredp ill-wTll, 
malignity, malevolence. 

ZnmosaM (en-mosn. €u [Preflx en, and 
TiMwa] Covered with mom. ^Ennwuged . 
realms.* JTeahr. [Rare and poetical ] 
Bmnova (en-mdv^ a t Same as Etmwve. 
Elimura <6n-mdA vX [Prefix en, and L. ' 
muruM^ a wall.] To inclose within a wall; to 
Immure. Shak, 

(en-n&'shon), n. [Or. ennea, nine. ] 
In entom. the ninth segment in Insects. 
Maunders, 

EnneaoontaJiedral (en'ne-a-kon-ta-ii€*"- 
dral)p a. TGr. ennenekvnta, ninety, and he- ! 
dta, seat, base.] Having ninety faces: said < 
of a crystal or other solid figure bounded by 
planes. 

umesLOOntahedron (en'nfi-a-kon'ta-ho''- 
dronX n. A figure having ninety sides. 
EnneiUi (en^ne-ad), n. [Gr. ennea, nine.] 

l.t The number nine.— 2. One of the divi- 
sions of Porphyry's collection of the dtic- 
trines of Plotinus, so named from the collec- 
tion being arranged into six divisions^ each 
containing nine books. 

EnneagOll (en'n§-a-gon), n. [Or. ennea^ nine, 
and g6nia^ an angle.] In geam, a polygon or 
plane figure with nine sides or nine anglea 
&inewoiLal(en-n6-ag'on-al). a. [sSce Ekks- 
aoonTj In geom, having nine angles. 
Snnsagynous (cn-nd-aj'in-us), a. [Gr. en- 
fieu, nuio. and pynd. female.] in hot, havipg 
nine pistils or styles: said of a flower orplant. 
Btmeaiiedral (en^n6-a-he^Mral), a. [Gr. #n- 
nea, nine, and hedra, seat, base.] Inpeom. 
having nine sidea 

Ennasihedrla, Enneahedron (en'ne-a-he'^- 
dri-a, en'ne-a-he''droii), n. In gemn^. a figure 
having nine sides; a iionagoii. 

Ennesuidgr (en-n£-au'd^r), n. [Gr. ennea, 
nine, and anir^ andros, a male.] In but 
a plant having nine 
stamens. 

Enneandrla (en-nfi- ^ ajHia 

an'dri-a),n. The ninth ~ 

class of the Linnrciui 
system of plants, 
comprehending such 
plants as have her- 
inaphrodite flowers 
with nine stamens. % I 

There is only one U 

British plant in the ^ 

class, Butemus urn- EnneandrU.— Flower of 
bellatus or flowering- BHtopnus umbeUatus. 
rush. 

WtiTiAawilrla.n, EnnaaildroUB (en-nfi-an'- 
dri-an, eSanMrus), a. Having nine 
stamens. 

EnneapetalOUfi (en'nd-a-pet"al-u^, a. [Gr. 
ennea^ nine, and petaloii^ a leaf.] Having 
nine petals or flower-leaves. 
£lineaaperillOU8(en'n$-a-sp^nn^'us),a. [Gr. 
enneOt nine, and spemui^ seed.] In 6of. 
having nine seeds; as, enineaspermous fruits. 
WtifiAsAlft- i Ennaaticalf (en-nfi-at'ik, en-nS- 
™lwd), a. [Or. enwsa. nine.] Occurring 


once in nine times, days, or years; ninth.— 
EmieatieaX days, every ninth day of a dis- 
ease.-— Jfhneaeiad years, every ninth year 


BnnoUgment (en-ndl)]-ment), n. l. The 
act of eiiiiobllng or advancing to nobility; 
the state of being ennobled. Bacon.— 2. Ex- 
altation; elevation In degree or excellence; 
dtonity. 

The eternal wisdom enriched ua with all eHPtobU- 
msHit. Gianviiit, 

Blinili (dfi-nwfiX u. [Fr. ; 8p. ent^o; O.Venet. 
inodio, tram L, in oaio, in hate, in disgust— j 
id est inthi in odios^Fr. cela m'efuittie,] 
Languor of mind arising from lack of occu- 
pation; want of interest in present scenes 
and surrounding obiects; listlessiiess; weari- 
ness; tedium; lassitude. 

The only fault of it is insipidity; which is apt now 
and then to give a sort of enntti, which makes one 
, form certain little wishes that signify nothing. 

Gray. 

! Ennuye (kfi-nw§-ya), a. [Fr.] Affected with 
ennui; bored; languid in spirit; sated wlUi 
' pleasure. 

unUF^ (^fi-nwG-ya), n. One affected with 
entim; one incapable of receiving pleasure 
from the enjoyments of life through satiety; 
one indifferent to, or bored by, ordinary 
pleasures or occupations. 

Ennuyde (afi-nwd-ya), n. A female affected 
with ennui. 

Enodatlont (S-nod-a'slion). n. [L. enodaHo, | 
from enodo, to clear from knots -c, and no- 
dus, a knot. ] The act or operation of clear- 
ing of knots, or of untying; solution, as of 
a difficulty. 

Scarcely anything that way proved too hard for 
him for his enodation. Dr, Sciattr. 

Enode (d-ndd')« a. [L enodiss, and nodus, 
knot.] In hot. destitute of knots or joints; 
knotless. 

Enode (e-nddO* v.t pret. A pp. emded; ppr. 
p.twding. [L. enodo. See the adjective.] 
To clear of knots; to make clear. Cockeram, 
£nolnt,t PP- Anointed. Chattccr. 
EnomotaxOh (e-no'mot-ark), n. [Gr. ctid- 
nwtarehes—enatnotia, a band of sworn sol- 
diers, and arehos, a leader. ] The commander 
of an enomoty. Mitford, 

Enomoty (e-nd'mo-tlX n. [Or. enSmotia, 
from etvOmoios, svirorn, bound by an oath— 
en, and omnumt. to swear. ] In Greek antiq. 
any band of sworn soldiers; specifically, a 
body of soldiers in the Lacedmmonian army, 
variously estimated at twenty -five and 
thirty-two, bound together by an oath. 
Ifoopla (en'op-la), n. pi. A tribe of turbel- 
lariaii annuloids, distinguished by the pre- 
sence of on oral or pharyngeal armature, 
consisting either of styles, hooks, or rods. 
The members are microscopic, and live in 
fresh or sea water, whence they sometimes 
find their way into Uie alimentary canal of 
higher animals. 

Enoptofioancy (en-op^to-man-si), n. [Gr. < 
enoptos, visible as in a mirror, and fnant&ia, 
divination.] Divination by means of a mir- 
ror. 

Enormt (d-normO» a. Deviating from rule; 
deviating from i^ht; enonnous; irregular; 
wicked. 

All iinifonn 

Pure, pervious. immUecl . . . nothing eaurtn. 

^ Dr. if. More. 

Th.'it they may suffer such punishment as so enorm 
. . . actions have justly deserved. 

Sir C. Coruivallis. 

EnormlOUBt (fi-noriml-us), a. Enoimous. 
*Tho enonmUous additions of tlieir artificial 
heights.' Jer. Taylor, 

Enormltant (B-noriml-tan), n. A wretch; a 
' monster. U. L" Estrange, 


of a man's life. 

Ennewt (en-nfio, vX [Verb-forming preflx 
en, and new.] To make new; to renew. 

Our natural tongue Is rude. 

And hard to be 

With polish'd temiet. SkeiiSH, 

Biiiita (en'lsji An Irish form of the Celtic 
t'uit, an island, a frequent element of place- 
names; as» Ennis, Bnniicorthy, Bnnsskil- 
len, dbo* 

&UiOl^(en-n01>lX «-t pret S pp. mntbUd; 
ppr. ennoUInp. IVero-fomiliig prefix m, 
and neUe; Fr. ttmiNier.J 1. Tomake noble: 
to ralea to nobility; ae. to ennoUe a oom- 
noner.— 8. To dimity: to exal^ to aggran- 
dlM; to elevate In degree, qualltiee, or ox- 
cell^ce. 

What can emfioblt sots, or staves, or cowards? 

Pape. 

8. t Tb make notable, famous, or illustrious. 

The apenlerde could not as invaders land in Ir^ 
land, but only emnebUd some of the coasts thereof 
with BhlpwreOKi. Baeon, 

8tv. lb dignity, exnlt, elevate, aggrandixa 


excessive degree; atrociousness ; vastness; 
as, the enormity of his offence. *The 
enormity of his learned acquisitionB.’ J)e 
Quincey.— 2. That which exceeds measure, 
or Is immoderate, excessive, or outrageous; 
a very grave offence against order, right, 
or decency; atrocious crime; an atrocity. 

These clamorous enormities which are grown too 
big and strong for law or shame. South. 

Snonnoua (fi-nor'mnsX a. [L. enormiss 
for SB, out of, and norma, a rule.] 1. 1 De- 
viating from or transgressing the usual mea- 
sure or rule; abnormal * Etwrmous in their 
gait/ Milton.— 2. Spreading or extending 
beyond certain limits; redundant 
The enormesu part of the light in the circumfer- 
ence of every lucid point. Newton, 

8. Great beyond or exceeding the common 
measure; excessively large; as, an enormous 
form; a man of enormous size. 

Dare I In such momentous points advise,, 

1 should condemn file hoop's enormous sise. Pepe. 

4. Excessively wicked; flagittous; atrocious; 


, as, enormous crime or guilt 'The detest- 
: able profession of a life so enormous.' Bale, 

I 5.t Disordered; perverse. 

I shall And time 

From this enormous state, seeking to give ■ 
Losses their remedies. Shah. 

—Enormous, Immense, Excessive, all agree 
in expressing greatness. Enomums, out of 
rule, out of proportion; immense, that can- 
not be measured; excessive, beyond bounds, 
beyond what is fit and right Enormous is 
peculiarly applicable to magnitude; im^ 
mense, to extent, quantity, and number; 
excessive, to degree.— SVK. Huge, vast, im- 
moderate, excessive, immense, prodigious, 
outrageous heinous. 

Enormouaiy (fi-nor'mus-ll), adv. Exces- 
sively; beyond measure; as, an opinion 
enormously absurd. 

Enormouaneaa (d-nor'mus-nes), n. The 
state of being enormous or excessive; great- 
ness beyond measure. 

Enorthotrope (en-or^tho-trop), n. [Gr. sn. 
orthos, right, and trep6, to turn.] A toy 
consisting of a card on which confused ob- 
jects are transformed into various figures or 
pictures, by causing it to revolve rapidly; 
a thaumatrope (which seel 
Enough (6-nuf ), a. [O. £. xmh, enoio, A. Sax. 
genm,gendg; a common Teut. word. Comp. 
O.Fris. enoeh, G. genug, enough; the root 
meaning is seen in Goth, ganauhan, to 
suflice; whence paitd/ur. enough, sufficient.] 
Tiiat satisfies desire or gives content ; that 
meets reasonable expectations; that answers 
the purpose; that is adequate to want or 
demand: enough usually and more elegantly 
follows the noun with which it is connected. 
She said. We have straw and provender eftoifjrh. 

Ceil. xxiv. as. 

How many hired servants of my father have bread 
enough and to spare. Luke xv. 

Enough (d-nuf^ n. 1. A sufficiency; a quan- 
tity cu a thing which satisfies desire or is 
adequate to the wants ; as, we have enough 
of this sort of cloth. 

And Esau said, 1 have enough, my brother. 

Gen. xxxiii. 9 . 

2. That which is equal to the powers or 
abilities. 

I will not quarrel with the present : it has done 
tftotigh for me, in making and keeping you two my 
friends. P**N‘ 

Enough ! on exclamation denoting suffici- 
ency. 

Henceforth TU bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itself, 

Eptotigh, tfiough, and die. Shah, 

8tn. Sufficiency, plenty, abundance. 
Enough (e-nufO* adv. 1. Sufficiently; in a 
quaiUitv or degree that satisfies or is equal 
to the desires or wanta 
'rhe land, behold, it is large enough for them. 

Gen. xxxiv. ax. 

Ye have dwelt long ofiough in this mount. 

Deut. i. 6. 

2. Fully; quite; denoting a slight augmen- 
tation of the positive degree; as, he is ready 
enough to embrace the offer. 

It is sometimes pleasant epiough to consider the 
different notions which different persons have of the 
same thing. Addison. 

3. In a tolerable or passable degree: used to 
denote diminution, or a degree or quantity 
rather less than is desired, or such a quan- 
tity or degree as commands acquiescence 
rather than full satisfaction; as, the song or 
the performance is well enough. 

Enounce (e-nouns'), v.t. pret. and pp. 
enounced; ppr. enouncing. [FT. inoneer; 
L. enuncio — e for ex, out of, and nuncio, to 
declare.] To utter; to pronounce; to de- 
clare; to enunciate; to state, as a proposi-' 
tion or argument [Rare.] 

Aristotle, in whose philosophy this presumption 
obtained the authority of a principle, thus ettounees 
the argument. Sir HamiltoPt. 

Bnounoement (fi-nouns'ment), n Act of 
enouncing; enunciation; distinct statement. 

It might seem to him too evidently Included In the 
very conception of the argument to require enouftoe- 
ment. Sir ivi Hamiiton. 

Enow (B-nou'). An old form of enough. 

Shall 1 go on or have 1 said enowf Shah, 

B& iMMiant (fifi plU-alUi). [Fr.] In paMlng; 

. by the wiur, 

Snplfirofi (en-pfir.\ «.(. ut Bmpieree. 
Baquliflmi (en-kwik'n); «.(. [Prefix tn, and 
quiOcen, to make quick— guiar. a. and eu, 
verb-forming aulBx.] To quicken; to make 
alive. 

BmiiilM (on-kwItO. «.(■ and i. Same aa 
Inquire. 

BnaiitMr (en-kwlr'firX n- Same aa ingufter. 
BlullUxy (en-kwt'rlX n. Same aa Inquirp. 


eh. eftkin; «h, So. loek; 


1, /Ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng. aing; »H, tken; th, Min; w, wig; wh. wMg; ih, anire.-See Kbt. 
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Bnraeet (en-ras'), v.t [Prefix en, and race.] 
To enroot; to implant; to give race or origin 
to. ‘In fleshly seed . . . enraced/ Spenner. 
Enraso (eu-r&JO, v.t. pret pp. enraged; 
ppr. enraging. [Prefix eii, and rage.^ To ex- 
cite rage in; to exasperate; to provoke to 
fury or madness; to make furious. 

This land, like an ofTenikive wife, 

Hath enrvtfftd him on to otTer strokes. Shak. 

Enraged (en-rajdO, p. and a. 1. Angry; furi- 
ous; exhibiting anger or fury; as, an enragrd 
countenance.— 2. t Aggravated; heightened; 
passionate. * She loves him with an enraged 
affection. ’ Shak. —3. In her. applied by some 
heralds to a horse when borne in the posi- 
tion which, In the case of beasts of prey, 
would be called saliant. 

Enragament t (en-rarmeut), n. The act of 
enraging or state of being enraged; excite- 
ment. Spenser. 

Enranget (en-ranj'). v.t. pret. & pp. en- 
rangeJ; ppr. enranging. [Prefix cn, and 
range \ 1. To put in oriler. 

Fair Diana, in frtrsh summer's day. 

Beholds her nymphs ettrattir'd in shady wood. 

Spettser. 

2. To rove over; to range. Spenser. 

Enrank fen-rangk'), v.f. [Prefix en, and 
rank. ] To place in ranks or order. 

No leisure had he to enrank his men. Shak. 

Enrap (en-rapo. v. t. [Prefix and L. rapio, 
to snatch.] To bear away in an ecstasy; 
to transport with entliusiasm. * Like a pro- 
phet suddeiily enrapt.* Shak. 

Enrapture (en-rap'tur), v. i. pret. & pp. en- 
raptured; ppr. enrapturing. [Prefix en, and 
rapture.] To transport with pleasure; to 
delight beyond measure ; to enravish. 

As long AS the world has such lips and such eyes. 

As before me this moment enraptured I see, 

They iimy say what they will of their orbs in the 
skies. 

But this earth is the planet for you. love, and me. 

Moore. 

Enravish (on-ra'vish), v.t. [I^flx en, and 
ravish.] To throw into ecstasy; to trans- 
port with delight ; to enrapture. 

What wonder, 

Frail men, whose eyes seek heavenly things to see. 

At sight thereof .so much enravish* d be. Spenser, i 

Enravlahingly (cn-ra'vish-ing-li), adv. So 
as to throw Into ccsta.sv. 

Enraviahment (cn-raMsh-mont), n. Ec- 
sta.sy of delight; rapture. 

Enregistor (en-re'jlsdcr). v.t. [Prefix en, 
and register.] To register; to enrol or re- 
cord. 

Enrheumt (en-rdmO« V.i. [Prefix en, and 
rheum; Fr. enrhumer.] To have rheum 
through cold. 

Enrich (en-richO, v. t. [Prefix en, and rich; 
Fr. enricktr.] 1, To make rich, wealthy, or 
opulent; to supply with abundant property; 
a8,agriculture,commcrce, and manufactures 
enrich a nation.— 2. To fertilize; to supply 
with the nutriment of plants and render 
productive. 

See the sweet brooks in silver mazes creep, 

Hnrteh the iiic.idows, and supply the rieep. 

iiir R. Blackmore. 

3. To supply with an abundance of anything 
desirable; to All or store; as, to enrich the 
mind with knowledge, science, or useful 
observations. — 4. 'J'o supply with anything 
splendid or ornamental: to adorn; as, to 
enrich a painting with elegant draperv; to 
enrich a poem or oration with striking 
metaphors or images; to enrich a garden 
with flowers or shrubbery; to enrich a capital 
with sculpture. 

EnrlCher (en-rit!h'£r), n. One that enriches. 
Enrichment (en-ricli'mcnt). n. Augmen- 
tation of wealth: amplification; improve- 
ment by the almndant supply of what Is 
useful or desirable; the addition of fertility 
or ornament 

I grant that no labour tends to the permanent en~ 
riehmentoi society, which iscniployea in producing 
things for the use of unproductive cunstiiiiers. 

^ , y. S. Mill. 

Enrldge (on-rIJO, v.t. pret & pp. enridged; 
ppr. enridging. [Prefix en, ami rt^e.] To 
form into ndgea ‘The enridged sea.’ 
Shak. 

Enrlng (on-iing^, v. t. [ Prefix en, and ring. ] 
To form a circle about ; to encircle ; to in- 
close. 

Ivy. . . the barky fingers of Che elm. 

.Shak. 

The Muses and the Graces, groupeil in threes, 
Enring^d a billowing fountain in the midst. 

Tennyson. 

EnrlpCll (cn-rfp'n), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
ripen, to become l iiK!— ripe, a. and en, verb- 
forming suffix ] To ripen; to bring to per- 
fection. Donne. 


Enrivet (en-rfvOi v.t pret enrived; pp. en- 
rived or enriven; ppr. enriving. [Prenx en, 
and rive, ] To rive; to cleave. ' A griesly 
wound in his enriven side.' Spenser. 
Enrobe (eu-rCbOi v.t. pret dc pp. enrobed; 
ppr. enrobing. {Prefix en, and robe.] To 
clothe with rich attire; to attire; to invest 
‘In flesh and blood enrobed.* J. Baillie. 
Enrockment (en-rok'ment), n. A mass of 
largo stones thrown in at random to form 
the bases of piers, quays, breakwaters, <kc. 
E^DU:x> 11, Enrol (en-rOl'), v.t. pret ^ pp. en- 
rolled; ppr. enrolling. [Prenx en, ana roll; 
Ft. enrdlir. ] 1. To write in a roll or register; 
to insert or enter the name of in a list or 
catalogue; as, to enrol man for service. 

Heroes and heroines of old 
By honour only were enroll'd 
Among their brethren of the skies. Swift. 

2. To record; to insert In records; to leave 
in writing. ' His oath enrolled in the par- 
liament* Shak. 

An unwritten law of common right, so engraven in 
the hearts of our ancestors, and by them so constantly 
enjoyed and claimed, as that it needed not enrolling. 

Milton. 

3. t To wrap: to involve. ‘ In dust enrolled.* 
Spenser. — To enrol one*s seif, to place one’s 
name upon a roll or list; to enlist as a 
soldier. 

All the citizens ca|>able of bearing arms enrolled 
themselves. Prescott. 

Enroller (cn-roPdr), n. One who enrols or 
registers. 

Enrolment (en-rOPment). n. l. The act of 
enrolling; specifically, the registering, re- 
cording, or entering a deed, judgment, re- 
cognizance, acknowledgment. Ac., in Clian- 
cery , or any other of the superior or inferior 
courts, being a court of record. —2. That in 
which any tiling Is enrolled; a register. 

I I 

The king himself caused them to be enrolled, and 
testified by a notary publif.*; and tlelivcred the enrol- 
meuts, with his own hantls, to the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Siry. Davies. 

Enroot (en-roto. v.t. [Prefix en, and root] 
To fix by the root; to fix fast; to implant 
deep. Shak. 

Enroundt (en-roundO. v.t [Pi'eflx en, and 
round.] To environ; to surround; to In- 
close. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army luath enromtded him. S/iak. 

En route (kh rot). [Fr.] On the way; upon 
the road; in progress. 

Ena (enz), ?i. [L. ens, being or thing, origin- 
ally neuter of ppr. of verb esse, to be.] 

1. Entity; being; existence; an actually 
existing being; also, Ood, os the Being of 
beings. —2. Among the ofei chemists, that 
, recondite part of a substance from which 
all its qualities flow; essence. 

Enaafe (en-saf'), v.t [Prefix en, and safe.] 
To render safe. [Bare.] 

Enaample (en-sam'pl), n. [O.E. and O.Fr., 
from L. exemplum, example. See Exam W.K. ] 
An example; a pattern or model for imita- 
tion. * Being efisamples to the flock. ' 1 Pot 
v. 3. ‘Drawing foul ensample from foul 
names.' Tennyson. 

Enaamplet (en-sam^pl), v.t pret. A pp. en- 
sampled; ppr. enKampling. To exemplify ; 
to show by example. 

Homer in Agamemnon ensampied a good gover- 
nour. Spenser. 

Enaaugu^e (en-sang^gwin), v.t, pret A pp. 
ensanguined; ppr. etisawjuining. [Prefix 
en, and L. sanguis, sanguinis, blood.] To 
stain or cover with blood; to smear with 
gore. ‘The ensanguined field.* Milton. 
^aate (en'sat), a. [L. ensis, a sword.] In 
hot. ensiform (which see.) 

Enaeala (en-skalO* v.t pret A pp. ensealed; 
ppr. ensealing. [Prefix en, and scale.] To 
carve or form with scales. Clarke, [Rare.] 
EnachadUle (en-she*dQt or en-se^dfll), v.t 
pret A pp. enscheduled: ppr. emeheduling. 
[Prefix en, and seheduie,] To insert in a 
schedule. 

Eluoonoe (en-skonsO» v.t pret A pp. en- 
sconced ; pjpr. enseoncifM. [Prefix en, and 
sconce (which see).] 1. To cover or shelter, 
as with a sconce or fort; to protect; to hide 
securely. 

A fort of error to ensconce 

Absurdity and ignorance. Hudibras. 

2. (With the reflexive pronoun.) To seek 
security in a fastness or fortification; to 
take shelter behind something; to hide. 

1 will ensconce me behind the arras. Shak. 
Convey him to the sanctuary of rebels, 

Nestorius* house, where our proud brother has 
Ensconc'd himself. Beau, CP Ft. 

Enieal (en-sbV), v.t. [Prefix en, and seat] 


To seal ; to fix a seal on ; to Impress with a 
seal. * With sqft stops enseoTd the meekeii'd 
values.' W. Browne. 

Eiiaeam(6n-8dm0iV.t [Prefix en, and seam.] 
1. To sew up; to inclose by a seam or Junc- 
ture of needle- work. Camden.— -2. t To in- 
clude; to contain ; to comprehend. 

And bounteous Trent, that In himself enseams 
Both thirty sorts of fish and thirty sundry streams. 

Spenser. 

En8eaillt(en-8em0»v.f. [Prefix en, and seam, 
lard, grease.] 1. make greasy. ‘The rank 
I sweat of on enseamed bed.’ Shak.— 2, To 
j purge from glut and grease: said of a hawk, 
fiiseax (en-sdri), v.t. [Prefix en, and eear.] 
To sear ; to cauterize ; to close or stop by 
burning to hardness. 

Ensear thy fertile and conceptlous womb. Shak. 

Enaearch t (en-sdrehO^ v.i. [Prefix en, and 
search.] To make a search. Sir T. Elyot. 
Enaearoht (en-sdrchO< n. Inquiry; search. 


I pray you make some good enseareh what my 
poor neighbours have lostc, and bid them take no 
thought therefor. Sir T, More. 

Enaeel (en-sdio. v.t. To close the eyes of; to 
seel, as a hawk. 

Enselnt (en-s&nto, a. Same as Enceinte. 
Blaekstone. 

Enaeledft pp. Sealed up; kept secret. 
Chaucer. 

Qiaemble (fifi-slifi-bl), n. [Fr., from L. tn- 
simul, at the same time— in, and simul, ti»- 
gether. ] 1. All the parts of anything taken 
together so that each port is considered 
only in relation to the whole; the general 
effect of a whole work of art, as a picture, 
piece of music, drama. Ac. ; as, the ensemble 
of a picture: this drama is excellent in its 
different parts, yet deficient in its ensemble, 
that is, us a whole.— 2. In music, 'the* union 
of all the perfi>miers in a concerted com- 
position, as in a chorus with full orchestral 
accompaniments. 

Enaemole (kh-sah-bl), adv. [Fr. ] To- 
gether; all at once; simultaneously. 

filBhawl (en-shgr), v.t [Prefix en, and 
shawl] To cover or invest with a shawl. 
Quinn. 

Enaheath (en-sheTifO, v.t [Prefix en, and 
sheath.] To put into a sheath. 

The terminal half efisheafhs itself in the half situ- 
ated nezt the base, as it by degrees returns iitto the 
cavity. Lindtey. 


EngMeld (en-shdld’), v.t [Prefix en, and 
shield.] To shield; to cover; to protect. 
[Rare.] 

Enaliieldt (en-slidldO» vp- [Contr. for en- 
s^ieided— another reading in the passage 
quoted being insheUed.] Enshielded. 


These black maski 

Proclaim an ensHieid beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could display. Shak. 

Enshrine (en-shrln0> v.t pret. A pp. en- 
shrined ; ppr. enshrining. [Prefix en, and 
shrine.] To inclose in or as in a shrine or 
chest; to deposit for safe keeping in or as in 
a cabinet; hence, to preserve with care and 
affection; to cherish. ‘Wisdom enshrined 
in beauty.’ Pereival. 

The men who demolished the images In cathedrals 
have not always been able to demolish those which 
were enshrined in their minds. Maeaulay. 

Enshroud (en-shrondO. v. t [Prefix en, and 
shroud. ] To cover with or as with a shroud; 
hence, to envelop with, anything which 
conceals from observation ; as, the sun en- 
shrouded in mist; to enshroud one’s purpose 
in mystery. 


They lurk enshrouded in the vale of nfght. 

Churchill, 

Enslferous (en-sir^r-us), a. [L. ensis, sword, 
and fero, to bear.] Be«iring or car- 
. lying a sword. 

\ Enslrorm (en^si-form), a. (L. ensi- 
1 formis — ensis, sword, and forma, 
j form.] Having the shape of a 
sword; quite straight with the 
I point acute, like tlie blade of a 
broadsword ; as, an ens^orm leaf, 
j —Ensfform cartilage, in anat n 
sword -shaped appendage to the 
,} lower part of the sternum or breast- 

1 bone. 

) Ensign (en'sin), n. [Fr. snseiigne; 
Ensiform L. ins^—in, and s^um, a mark, 
Leaf, a sign.] 1. The flag or banner dfs- 
tinguidilng a company of soldiers, 
an army, or vessel; the colours; astandard. 


Hang up your ensigpu, let your drums be still. 

Sheik. 

Specifically— 2. In the royal navy, a film 
composed of a field of white, blue, or reoT 
with the union in the upper comer, next 
the staff. Formerly flags with fields of all 


FSte, Mr, fat, fgll; mS, met, hbr; pine, pin; nOte, pot, mbve; tfibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; d. So. abtine; y, So. Uy. 
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the tbraa oolonn wan lued to dUtingulah 
tha Aaat Into tbraa divlaion^ but now the 
white only is uaad. The red is permitted to 
the merchant service. See Unoir Flao.— 

3. The sign-board of an inn. Thatkeray.— 

4. A signal, as to give notice or knowledge. 

At the rebuke of Sve ye ehell See; till ye be left 
. . fts an tnsig^H on an nill. Is. xxx. 17. 

5. A badge; a mark of diatinction, rank, or 

iifllce; symbol * The of our power. ' 

WaXUr. ' The marks or eruiigna of virtues.’ 
J^rydan.— 0 . The title formerly given to the 
lowest oommissioned offlcers in a regiment j 
of infantry, the senior of whom carried the 
ensigns or colours of the regiment. For 
this title that of second lieutenant has now 
been substituted. See Lieutknant. 

BnaUnit (en-sln' or en'slu), v.i, 1 . To mark 
or distinguish by some sign ; to form the 
badge of. 

Ifenry but Join'd the roses, that 
Particular families. Jf, 

2. In her. to distinguisli by a mark or orna- 
ment, asacrown, coronet, 
or mitre, borne on or over 7 

a charge; as, the heart 
in tlie arms of Douglas 
is eneigned with a royal VaB 

crown (see the hgure), 
that is, with a crown 
home on the top of it. I 
A staff is sometimes said ^ 

to be eneigned with a yf 

flag. Ensigned. 

Enjugn -bearer (on'sfn- 
bar-er), n. One who carries the flog; an en- 
sign. 

Ensignoyt EnBlgnehip (en 'sin-si, en'sin- 
"shipji n. The rank, oftice, or commission of 
an ensign. * 

EnBifle,fn. Kind; character; quality. Chau- 
cer. 

EnaLatemal (on'si-st^r-nal), a. [L. emiit, a 
sword, and etemuni, the chest.] In anat. 
relatiug^to the ensifomi process of the ster- 
num. wclard gave this name to the last 
osseous portion of tlie sternum. 

(en-skiO, e.t. [Prefix en, and sky.\ 
To ^oce in heaven or among the gods; to 
make immortal. 

1 hold you a.H a thing tnskied and sainted. Shak. 

Enslave (en-slav'), v.t pret. pp. emlaved; 
ppr. emlavitig. f Verb-forming prefix eti, 
and slave. J 1. To make a slave of; to reduce 
to slavery or bondage; to deprive of liberty 
and subject to the will of a master; as, bar- 
barous nations etislave their prisoners of 
war.— 2. To subject to the dominant in- 
fluence of; to master or overpower; as, men 
often suffer their passions and appetites to 
enslave them. 

Ho is certainly the most tnslav^ who Is so in his 
understanding. Locke. 

Entlayedness (en-slav'ed-nes), n. State of 
being enslaved. 

EnslavSJnent (on-slav'ment), n. The act of 
reducing to slavery or the state of being en- 
slaved; slavery; bondage; servitude. 

The children of Israel, according to their method 
of sinning after mercies, and thereupon returning to 
a fresh enslavement to their enemies, had now inisvcd j 
seven years in cruel subjection. South. 

Enslaver (an-slav^dr), n. l. One who reduces 
another to bondage.— 2 . One who subdues 
others by charms or wiles. 

Ennare (en-sn&rOy v- 1 To take in a snare; 
to allure ; to entrao : to insnare. 'Lest the 
people be ensniared.' Job xxxiv. 30. 

That bottled spider 

Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about Shak. 

Enmarl (en-snSrl^X [Prefix en, and 

snarl] To entangle. Spenser, 

Bnsnarlt (en-snSrl'), v.l To snarl as a dog; 
to growl Coekeratn. 

&UlObert (en-sd'bOrX v.t [Prefix en, and 1 
sober.] To make sober. 

God sent him sharpnesses and sad accidents to ns- 1 
his spirits. Jter. Taylor. 

Bnspbaira (en-sphdr'), v.t pret. A pp. en* 
sphered; ppr. ensphering. [Prefix en. and I 
sphere.] 1 . To place in or as in a sphere. 
*1118 ample shoulders in a doud ensphered.* 
Chapman.--‘Z To make Into a sphere. Writ- 
ten also Insphere. 

VnmtMmp (en-itsmpO. v.t [Prefix en, and 
stamp.] To imprees with oras with a stamp: 
to impress deeply. 'Bath enifaniped upon the 
eoul of man the certainty of a deity.* aswyt 
Sliatftt6(en4itftt'). v.t To instatefwhicb see). 
BnstOflk (en-stoK'X v.t [Prefix sn, and 
stoeh] To fix, u in the etooke. 

Not that (as Stoicks) I intend to tye . . . 

Th’ Btarnal*s hands, and his ftee feet enslocS. 

Siylvoster, Du Baotms. 


oh, ekafn; dh, 8o. look; g, go; hjoh; : 


t EngtOietfemstdiO.e.l To restore. Wycliffe. 

> Enitylat (en-stir), v.t pret. A pp. enstyled; 

\ ppr. enstyling. [Prefix en, and style.] To 
style; to name; to call 

That renowned lie. 

Which all men Beauty's garden-plot enstyle. 

ly, Browne. 

' { Ensiiable (en-su'a-bl), a. Ensuing; follow- 
. I ing. J, Hayward. 

; Ensue (en-suO, v.t pret. A pp. ensued; ppr. 

' I ensuing. [O.Fr. ensuir, from L. insequor, 
to follow upon.] To follow; to pursue. 

; Seek peace, and ensue it. x Pet. iii. zx. 

Ensue (en-stiOi v.t l.t To follow, in a physi- 
cal sense: said of a person. 

And now adieu I I must ensue 
Where fortune doth me lead. * Nut-brown Maid: 

2 . To follow as a consequence of preiniscH; 
as, from these facts or this evidence, the ar- 
gument will ensne. 

Let this be granted, and it shall hereupon plainly 
ensue, tliut. the ligiit of Scripture once shining in tlie 
world, all other light of nature is therewith in such 
sort drowned, that now we need it not. Hooker. 

3. To follow in a train of events or course of 
time; to succeed; to come after. 

Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan ; 
Silence ensu'd. J'ofe. 

—Follow, Succeed, Ensue. See under Fol- 
low. 

Ensure ( en-shbrO, v. t [ Prefix en, and sure. ] 

1 . To make sure or secure. *To ensure peaco 
for any term of years is difficult. ' Swift. 

2 . t To betroth. Sir T. More.- Ensure, In- 
sure, Assure. Ensure and insure, in sim- 
ple sense of making sure, were formerly 
spelled indifferently, either way. They now 
pi-esent an example of differentiation of 
fonn when a new idea is developed ren- 
dering such distinction desirable. To ensure 
continues to signify simply to make sure; 
as, 'a farmer ensures a good crop by careful 
husbandry,* whereas insure refers to the pay- 
ment of money In consideration of a certain 
sum being paid to one’s representatives at 
death, or to secure an indemnity against 
losses by fire or otherwise; thus a man in- 
sures his life or his house. Assure is gen- 
erally applied to a person, and means to 
make sure of the truth of a statement; to 
moke certain of something; as, I assure you, 
i.e. I make you sure, I tell you for certain; 
it is also used of life insurances. 

Ensweep (eu-swSp'), v.t [Prefix en, and 
sweep.] To sweep over; to pass over rapidly. 
[Bare.] 

A blaze of meteors shoots, enswetpinjrtint 
The lower skies. Thomson. 

Entablature (on-tab'la-tftr), n. [O. Fr. en- 
tablature; Fr. entablement - en, Kad table; 
L. falrufa, a board, plank. See Table.] In 
arch, that part of 

an order which lies ” - tt— , 

upon the abacus g y— — i ■ i 

ox the column. « L 

It consists of o 

three principal di- -2 — - A ' ■■■ ■ ■ 

visions, tlie archi- 5 

tnive, the frieze, B J 

and the cornice. | 

In large buildings, E I 

projoctions siini- i i 

far to, and known I T 

also as entahla- ' 

tures, are often 
carried round the 

whole edifice, or II 

along the front I ■ 

only; and the term I 1 

is applied by en- Entablature of Tuscan 

gineers to similar Column, 

parts of the fram- 
ing of machinery, wherein architectural de- 
sign is introduced. 

EntaUemant (en-tATil-mont), n. [Fr.] In 
arch, entablature. Evelyn. 

Eutobklet (en-tak'l), v.t [Prefix en, and 
taekU.] To supply with tackle. * Your ship 
so well entackled. * Skelton. 

Entail (en-talO, n. [Fr. entaille, a cutting, 
incision, from entaiuer, to cut in— sn, and 
taiUer, to cut. See Detail, Ac.] 1 . In law, 

(a) an estate or foe entailed or limited In de- 
scent to a particular heir or holn, male or 
female. Estates-tall are general, as when 
lands and tenements are given to one and 
the heirs of his body begotten ; or special, ] 
as when lands and tenements are given to 
one and the heirs of his body by a particu- ] 
lar wife. . • 

A foo-simpte Is the entire estate in land when ] 
a man holds the estate to him and his heirs without 
any contingent lights In any one else not claiming 
through him. An oslato-iail is a partial interest cut 
(Fr. bailie) out of the entire fee when land is given to J 


Entablature of Tuscan 
Column. 


a nuin and the heirs itmle of his body, leaving a right 
. of re-entry in the original owner on latlure of male 
* descendants of the lenattl in tail, as he was called, 
’ or person to whom the oslatc-tail was given. The 
ofUail of an estate is dividing the fee into successive 
e.states for life, or in tail, under such conditions as 
required by law. iyodj*wood, 

(Q Buie of descent settled for an estate. 

* Persons claiming under such entail . ’ Black- 
stone.-' 2. f Engraved or carved work ; intag- 
lio; inlay. ' A work of rich entail and curious 
mould.’ Spenser.— 3. i Shape. 'An image 
of another enfayfe.’ Chaucer. 

Igntn-il (en-tal'), v.t L In law, to settle the 
, descent of lands and tenements by gift to 
a man and to certain heirs specified so that 
neither tlie donee nor any subsequent pos- 
sessor can alienate or bequeath it; as, to 
entail a manor to A. D. anti to his eldest son, 
or to his heirs of his body begotten, or to 
his heirs by a particular wife.— 2. To fix 
inalfenably on a person or thing, or on a 
person and his descendants; to transmit in 
an unalterable course; to devolve as a con- 
sequence or of necessity. 

The inteiriperate and unjust transmit their bodily 
infirmities and diseases to their children, and tnlatl 
a secret curse upon their estates. Abp. Tiltotson, 

3.t To cut; to carve for ornament 

Golden hands which were entail'd 
With curious antics. Spenser, 

Entailer (en-t&rer), n. One who executes 
un entail; one who limits the descent of his 
property to a pai’ticular heir or heirs. 

The entailer cBSiiioX disappoint those children who 
have rights to a portion of iiis property. Broujrham. 

Entailment (en-tal'ment), n. 1 . The act of 
giving, as an estate, and directing the mode 
of descent, or of limiting the descent to a 
particular heir or heirs. — 2 . The state of 
being entailed. 

Entalent,tv.f. [O.Fr.enf<r2enf<!r.] To implant 
a desire in; to excite. Chaucer. 

Entame (en-tam'), t>. t pret. A pp. entamed; 
ppr. entaming. [Prefix en, and tame.] To 
tame; to subdue. [Bare.] 

'Tis not . . . your cheek of cream 

That can entame my spirits to your worship. Shah. 

Entangle (cn-tang'gl), v.t pret. A pp. e}^- 
tangled; ppr. entangluig. [Prefix en, and 
tangle.] 1 . To twist or Interweave in such 
a manner as not to be easily separated; to 
make confused or disordered; as, thread, 
yarn, or ropes may be entangled: to entangle 
the hair.— 2. To involve in anything com- 
plicated, and from which it is difficult to 
extricate one’s self ; as, to entangle the feet 
in a net or in briers.— 3. To involve in diffi- 
culties or cinbarraBsments; to embarrass. 

Honest fricnd&liip with all nations, entan/^linff 
alliances with none. yr^rson, 

*4. To puzzle: to bewilder. 'Difficulties 
that per|>lfx the thoughts and entangle the 
understanding.' Locke.— b. To insnare, as 
by captious questions; to catch; to perplex; 
to involve in contradictions. 

The Pharisees took counsel how they might en- 
tan^^le him in his talk. Mat. xxii. 15. 

6 . To distract, as with cares; to concern; 
to hamper. 

No man th.^t warreth enlan^'/elh himself with the 
aiftiirs of this life. a Tim. ii. 4. ^ 

Entanglement (cn-tang'gl-ment), n. The 
act of entangling or state of being entangled; 

I involution; a confused or disordered state; 
intricacy; perplexity. * The sod, dangerous, 
and almost fatal entatwlements of this cor- 
poreal world.’ Dr. H. More. *To fence 
against the entanglements of equivocal 
words.* Locke. 

Entangler (on-tang'gier), n. One who en- 
tangles. 

(on-ta'zhi-a), n. [See Entasis.] In 
vathol. same as Entasis, % 

Entasis (en'ta-sis). n. (Gr., a stretching— 
en, and teind, to stretch.] 1 . In arch, the 
delicate and almost imperceptible swelling 
of the lower part of the shaft of a column, 
to be found in almost all the Grecian exam- 
ples, adopted to prevent the shafts being 
strictly frusta of cones.— 2. In pathol. con- 
strictive or tonic spasm, as cramp, lock- 
jaw, Ac. 

fiatusment (en-tas'ment), n. [Fr. entasse- 
tnent, from entasser, to heap up— en, and 
toe, a heap.] Aheap; accumulation. [Bare.] 
BntastlO (en-tas'tilO. a* Iu relating 
to all diseases characterized by tonic spasms. 
Skltayl6»t n. and v. Old form of Entail 
(which see). 

Entfi (Eft-t&), a. [».] Engrafted; specifi- 
cally, in her. applied to an engrafted embla- 
zonment Written also Anti (which see). 

(en-teTe-ki)^ n. [Gr. enteUeheia, 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, wing; TH, (ften; th, fMn; w, trig; wh, taftig; zb, azure.— See Ksr. 
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from entelis, perfect, and echo, to hold. ] In 
the peripatetie phUoa. actuality ; an object 
in its complete actualisatioii, as opposed to 
merely potential existence. 

HnUtechy Is the opposite of yet would 

be ill translated by that which we often oppose to 
potentiality, actuality, Maurice, 

(en - tel Mus ) , n. [Fr. entelle, from 
Clr. enUUo, to command.] An East Indian 
species of monkey, of the genus Semno- 
pithecus (S, entelltot). It has yellowish fur, 
with a face of a violet tinge, and a long and 
powerful tail, whicli, however, is not pre- 
hensile. A brush of projecting hair com- 
pletely surrounds the face, that on the 
cheeks and under the chin much resemb- 
ling a whisker and beard. It is one of tlie 
‘ slow monkeys * (so called from their gravity 
of habit and absence of restlessness), and 
receives divine liotioiirs from the natives of 
India, by whom it is termed Iloonuman. 

Splendid and costly temples arc dedicated to these 
animals; hospitals .ire built for their reception when 
sick or wounded; large furttincs are bequeathed for 
their support; and the laws of the Und, which com- 
pound lor the murder of a man by a trifling fine, 
aflix the punishment of death to the slaugliter of a 
monkey. Thus cherished anct protected, the eu~ 
telhts abounds over almost evci^ part of India, 
enters the houses and gardens ot the n.itivcs. and 
pltimlers them of fruit and eatables at will. The 
visit is even considered an honour; and the Indian 
peasant would consider it an act of the greatest 
sacrilege to disturb or drive them away. 

Quoted by Carfeutrr. 

Entendft V.i, (Fr. entendre, to hear, to 
uiulerstancl.] To attend. 

He to vertue listeth not ettfend, Chaucer. 

Euteildeinentft n. Understanding. 

M.'inncs hedde im.iginen ne can, 

Ne euteude^Heut consider, lie tongue tell 
The cruell paincs. Chaucer, 

Entender (en-ten'd^r), r.t [Prefix eii. and 
tender.] 1. To trec-it with tenderness or kind- 
ness. Young. —2. To make tender; to soften; 
to mollify. 

For whatsoever creates fear, or makes the spirit to 
dwell in a righteous sadness, is apt to eu/endrr the 
spirit, uiid tu make it devout and pliant to any part 
of duty. Jt^. Taylor. 

Entente, t n. Intention. Chaucer. 
Entente cordlale (iifi-tiUit kor-dt-hl), n. 
( Fr., cordial understanding. ] Cordial under- 
standing; specifically, In politiat.ihe friendly 
disposition and relations existing between 
one government and another; tiie evidences 
of good-will and Justice toward each other 
exchanged by the governments of two coun- 
tries. 

Enter (en'Wr), v.t. [Fr. entrer: L. intrare, 
from intro, into the iiiside, motion Inwards.] 

1. To come or go into In any manner what- 
ever; to pass intf) the inside or interior of, 
or within the external covering of; to pierce: 
to penetrate; as, an army enters a country 
or a citv; a ship enters a harbour; a sword 
enters the body. * That darksome cave they 
enter.* Spenser. ‘I’homs which entered 
their frail shina’ Shak.—2. To begin or 
commence upon, as a new period or stage 
in the process of life, a new state of things, 
and the like; as, the youth has entered his 
tenth year; to enter one's teens, a new ora, 
a new dispensation, a new period in the 
world's history, <fec. — 3. To engage or become 
involved in; to enlist in; to Join; to become 
a member of; as, to enter ino legal profes- 
sion, the military service or anny, an associa- 
tion or society, a university, a college, and 
the like.— -4. To initiate into a business, 
service, society, method, and the like; to 
introduce. 

He is an excellent fish. . . . anifhe Is also excellent 
to enter a young angler, fur he is a greedy biter. 

Itaam If^alton. 

This sword but shown to Caesar, with this tidings. 

Shall enter me with him. Shah. 

b. To cause to enter; to put or set in; to 
insert; as, to enter a wedge in a piece of 
wood; to enter a tenon in a mortise. —0. To 
set down In writing, as in a book; to enroll; 
to Inscribe: as, the clerk entered the account 
or charge In the Journal. 

Agues and fevers are entered promiscuously, yet In 
the few bills tltey have been distinguished. Graunt. 

7. To report at the custom-house, as a vessel 
on arrival in port, by delivering a manifest; 
as. to enter a ship or her cargo.— 8. In law, 
(a) to go in or upon and take possession of, 
as lands. See Entry. (6) To place In 
regular form before a court; to place upon 
the records of a ccuirt; as, to enter a writ, 
a rule, an appearance. 

Master Fang, have you enter'd the action T— It Is 
Sfiter^d. Shah. 

•^To enter ene*e eelf (as at a college, inn 


of court, ^.), to cause one's name to be 
entered in the books or register with a 
view to becoming a member.- -Fo enter a 
hill short, in bankina, to note down in a 
previous column of fine customer's account 
the receipt of a bill (not yet due but paid 
into ^e bank), its amount, and the time 
when it becomes due, and then carry the 
amount when received into the usual cash 
column to the credit of the customer, 
l^ter (en't^r), v. i. 1. To come in : to go 
or pass in : sometimes with in. * No evil 
thing approach nor enter in. * MUUm. 

Other creatures here, 

Heast, bird, insect, or worm, durst e»tternont. JUil/on. 

2. t To be^ln : to make beginning. * The 
year entering.' Evelyn. 

0 pity and shame, that those who to live well 

Entered so fair. shouUl turn aside I Milton. 

3. To be initiated; to embark; to enlist 

Sith I am enter'd in this cause so far, . . . 

1 will go on. Shah. 

—To enter into, (a) to get into the Inside or 
interior of. or within we external covering; 
to penetrate; as, the water is etUering into 
the ship; a ball enters into the body. (6) To 
engage In; as. to enter into business, (c) To 
be or become initiated in. 

As soon as they once entered into a ta.ste of plea- 
.%tirc, politeness, .ind magnificence, they fell into a 
thousand violences, cons^rudes, and divisions. 

jiddison. 

(d) To deal with or treat, as a subiect, by 
way of discussion, argument, and the like; 
to make inquiry or scrutiny into; to examine. 

/nto the merits of these we have hardly entered at 
all. Eroujrhant. 

He is particularly pleased with Sallust for his 
tPiterht^ into internal principles of action. Addison. 

(fl) To be an ingredient in; to form a con- 
stituent part in; as, lead enters into the com- 
position of pewter. — To enter on or upon, (a) 
to begin; to commence; as, to etiter upoti 
the cuities ot an office; he is Just now 
entering upon a new course of action; the 
young man yesterday entered upon his 
twentieth year. 

Getitleiiien did not care to enter upon business till 
after the morning draught. Addison. 

(b) To treat or deal with, as a subject, by 
way of discussion, lirguincnt, and the like; 
to examine. — To enter into one's reeomiis- 
ances, in law, Ui become bound uiiiier a 
penalty by a written obligation before a 
court of record to do some particular act, 
as to appear at the assises, keep the peace, 
pay a debt, or the like. — To enter with 
a superior, in Scots law, to take from a 
superior a charter or writs hy progress; 
said of a vassal on a change of owiiersliip 
caused by death or sale. 
Enteradenogiapliy (eii'tf^r-a-den-og^'ra-fl). 
n. [Gr. enteron, intestine, adin, gland, and 
graplih, description.] A description of or 
treatise upon tiie intestinal glands. 
Enteradenology (en't6r-a-den-ol"o-ll), n. 
[Gr. enteron, intestine, adhn, gland, and 
loffos, description.] Tliat part of anatomy 
which treats of the intestinal glands. 
Enterdose (en'C^r-klOs), n. (Fr. entre, be- 
tween, and £. close.] In arch, a passage 
between two rooms, or the passage leading 
from the door to the hall. 

Entffirdealt (eu't^r-dai), n. [Fr. entre, L. 
inter, l^etween, and E. deal.] Mutual deal- 
ings. *The enterdeal of princes strange.' 
Spetiscr. 

Enterepiplompbalooele (en't^r-epl-plom- 
fal'^O-scl), n. [Gr. enteron, intestine, epi- 
ploon, omentum, omphalos, navel, ana kiU, 
tumour. ] In surg. hernia of the umbilicus, 
with protrusion of the omentum and intes- 
tines. 

Entarw (en't6r-4rX n. One who enters. 
*T}ie hope-flush’d enterer on the stage of 
life.' Seward. 

Entarlo (en-te'rik), a. [Gr. enferilros, from 
enteron, intestine.] Belonging to the intes- 
tines. — Enteric fever, same as Typhoid 
Fever (which see). 

Enterlilg (en-t6r-rtls), n. [L., from Or. 
enteron, an intestine.] In med. inflamma- 
tion of the Intestines; most frequently ap- 
plied to the commonest form of acute Inflam- 
mation of the intestines, in which all the 
three coats are more or leas implicated. 
Entarlaoe (en-Ur-las^ e.f. Same as Inter- 
lace. 

Entermate^t v.t [Fr. entrsinettre— entree 
L. inter, between, and titefffe»L. mittere, 
to send.] To interpose; to interfere. 

A frere will ofitermHo hlm{*ieif> evenno. 

Lo. goods men, a flle and eke a frere 

Wolf fall in every dish and eke matere. Ckmueor. 


Entar-mawnr (en'tdr-mfl-ar), «i. ,A hawk 
gradually chanmng the colour of its feathers, 
commonly in the seoond year, 
filtarocele (on-te'rd-saiv n. [Gr. enlerckili 
—enteron, intestine, and kM, tumour.] In 
surg. a hernial tumour in any situation, 
whose contents are intestine. 
Ent«roQ3ratoedo(en'tdr-d-sis'^t6-s6lX9k jGr. 
enteron, intestine, kystia, a bladder, and kili, 
a tumour.] In surg. hernia formed by the 
bladder and a portion of the intestine. 
Enterod62a(eii't6r-6-dd^'la),fi.p<. [Gr. enter- 
on, intestine, anddilos, manifest ] The name 
given by Ehrenbeig to a section of his class 
Polymutria, comprehending those infusoria 
wliion have a complete alimentary canal 
teiininated by a mouth and anus. [Not now 
used.] 

ElltexiF*epiplOOde(en-te'ro-e-pip"lo-Bdl), n. 
[Or. enteron, intestine, epiploon, omentum, 
and kite, a tumour. ] In pathol. a hernia,' in 
which a part of tho intestines, with a part 
of the omoiitum, is protruded. 
Enterofaatrooele (en'te-r6-gasnr6-aai), n. 
[Or. enteron, intestine, gasthr, gastros, the 
belly, and kfiU, a tumour.] In pathol. a term 
for an abdominal hernia. 

Entarography (en-t^r-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. en- 
teron, an ifitcstine, and graphd, to write.] 
llie anatomical description of the intes- 
tines 

Entero-hydrooele (en'te-rd-hF'drd-sai). n. 
Gr. enteron, intestine, hydhr, water, and kPU, 
a tumour.] In pathol. intestinal henila 
complicated with hydrocele. 
Entero-lacbioceia (en'te-rd-is^'kl-o-sai), n. 
[Or. enteroti, intestine, isehion, ischium, and 
khU, tumour.] In pathol. ischiatic hernia 
formed of iniestine. 

Enterolite. Enterolith (en't^r-'O-llt. en'tAr- 
d-lith), n. [Or. enteron, intestine, and lithos, 
a stone. ] Intestinal concretion or calculus; 
a term which embraces all those concretions 
which resemble stones generated in tho 
stomach and bowels. 

Euterology (en-t&r-oFo-ji), n. [Gr. enteroti, 
intestine, and logos, discourse.] A trea- 
tise or discourse on the bowels or intenial 
parts of the body, usually Including the 
contents of the head, breast, and belly. 
Enteromphaloa, Enteromphalua (en-t^r- 
omTa-los, en-t^r-om'fa-lus), tk [Gr. enteron, 
intestine, and omphalos, navel.) An umbili- 
cal hernia whose contents are intestine. 
Enteropathy (en-t^r-op'a-thi), n. [Gr. en- 
teron, intestine, and pathos, cusease.] Dis- 
ease of the intestines. 

Enteroperlatole (eu'ta-ro-pe-ri'^sto-iax fk 

[Gr. enteron, intestine, axidperUtoU, a (hress- 
ing up. J In pathol. constriction or obstruc- 
tion of the intestines, from a cause which 
acts either within the abdomen or without 
it, us strangulated hernia. 

Enteroplaaty (en't6-r0-p1as^'tl), n. [Gr. 
enteron, intestine, and plassd, to form.] In 
surg. a plastic operation for the restora- 
tion of an intestine. 

Eatarorhaphla (en't6r-o-ra''fl-a), n. [Or. 
enteron, intestine, and rAapA/, a suture.] A 
suture of the divided edges of an Intestine. 
Enteroaarcoerto (cn't^-ro-sariico-sei), n. 
[Gr. enUron, intestine, earn, sarkes, flesli, 
andlrflffl, tumour.] In MfAof. intestinal her- 
nia, complicated with fleshy excrescences, or 
cancerous enlargement of the testicle. 
EnteroaoheooeM(en^te-ro8^8-o-sdlXn. [Gr. 
enteron, intestine, oscheon, the scrotum, and 
khli, tumour.] In pathol. scrotal hernia 
consisting of intestine. 

Enterotome (en't6r-d-t0m), n. [Gr. enesroti, 
intestine, and tomP, a cutting, from tewnd, 
to cut.] An instrument for the operation 
of artifleial anua 

Enterotohur (en-ter-ot'fl-ml), n. [See En- 
trrotombT 1- In anat dissection of the 
bowels or intestinea— 2. In surg. indsion 
of the bowels for the removal of strangula- 
tion or a contracted or Imperforated por- 
tion. 

E&terparlaaoat (en-t4r-plU'lans), n. [Fi-. 
entre, between, ana parler, to speikk.] rar- 
ley; mutual talk or conyersation; oonfer- 
enoe. 


During the spiferparlauce the Scott dltchamed 
againtt the English, not without breach of the liwi 
m the field. Sie y. Hay^rd. 


Bntarpart,t EnterpajrtaiLt v.t [Fr. enfre, 
Ijetween, and partir, to divide, to part.] To 
share. 

It is friendc's right ... to sMUtr/erim woe. 

Chaueer, 

BnttiplMd (en-Mr-plfidOb See Irnsi^ 

BninpilMUtar (en-Ur-plMIrX n. Bee IK- 

XBUUUOBR. 
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BDtMVrlse (en'tdr-prteX ^ from 

enir§pre7hdre, pp. entrej^. entrimrii§--~ 
mU.r€, in between, and p/vtiare, to take, to 


la undertaken or attempted to be performed; 
a project attempted ; particularly, a bold, 
arduoua, or haaardoua undertaking, either 
phyaical or moraL 

Thdr hands cannot perform their tnterfriMt, 

Job ▼. a. 

BfUtrprint of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action. Shak, 

2. An active and enterpriaing spirit: disposi- 
tion or readiness to engage In undertakings 
of dtfAculty, risk, or danger, or which re- 
quire boldness, promptness, eneigy, and 
like qnaliiiea 
He possessed industry, penetration, courage, vlgi- 
lance, and tnUrprixt, Hutne, 

Syn. Undertaking, adventure, attempt. 
Bntorpzlae (en'ter-priz). v./. pret pp. 
eiUerprvud; ppr etUeriyritdiiff, To under- 
take ; to begin and attempt to perform, 

The business must be tHter/ristd this night. 


Nor shall I to the work thou enUrprisest 
Be wanting, but adbrd thee equal aid. Milton, 

Enterprise (en^t^r-prlz), v,%. To venture on 
arduous or hazardous undertakings. 
Enterpriser (en't^r-priz-dr), n. An adven 
tnrer; one who undertakes any projected 
scheme, especially a bold or hazardous one; 
a person who engages in impoi*tant or dan 
gerous designs. 

Enterprising (en't^r-prlz-lng). a. Having 
a dispositlqn for or tendency to enterprise; 
bold of forward to undertake; resolute, 
active, or prompt to attempt great or un- 
tried schemes; as, enterprishig men often 
succeed beyond all human probability. 

He was a brave and hardy soldier, open in his 
temper, active, and onterpristnjp in the highest de< 
gree; but so adventurous and imprudent that, even 
in old age. he retained the thoughtlessness of a boy. 
itnd perished at sixty, by plunging into a snare which 
a stripling might have expected and shunned. 

Enterprlaillgly (en't6r-pr!z-ing-1i), ado. Tn 
a bold, resolute, and active manner. 
Enterprlset (eu^t^r priz). v.t l. To enter- 
prise; to undertake. SpeTUter,—2. To give 
reception to; to entertain. 'Him at the 
threshold mett, and well did onterprue.' 
Sp07i8er. 

Enteraole (en't^r-sOl), n. Same as Bfitresol. 
Entertain (en-t^r-tan'). v. t [Fr. etUretenir, 
to hold together, to keep, to maintain- ^ 
entre » L. inter, between, and tenir ^ L. 
teneo, to hold.] 1. To receive into the house 
and treat with hospitality ; to show hospit- 
ality to ; to receive as a host his guests. 

Be not forgetful to entortain strangers; for thereby 
some have onUrtaintd angels unawares. 

Heb. xUi. a. 

2.t To take or receive into one's service ; to 
sustain in one's service; to maintain; to hire. 
You, sir, I entertain for one of my hundred. Skak. 

All that served Brutus, 1 will entertain them. 

Skak. 

To baptize all nations, and entertain them into the 
services and institutions of the holy Jesus. 

I)ter. Taylor. 

a To engage the attention of agreeably: to 
amuse with anvthlng that causes the time 
to pass pleasantly, as pleasant conversation, 
music, or the like; to divert; to please. 

Whom they with meats and vintage of their best 
And talk and ngnstrel melody entertain'd. 

Tennyson. 

4. To receive or admit with a view to con- 
sider and decide; to take into conaidenition; 
to admit, treat, or make use of; to accept; 
as, to entertoi'n a proposal. 

Awake, thou Roman dame, and entertain mv love. 

Skak. 

I am not here going to entertain so Inrge a tlieme 
as the philosophy of Locke. /V 

5. To keep, hold, or maintain In the mind 
with favour; to reserve In the mind; to har- ' 
boor; to cherish; as. it is our duty to enter- 
tain charitable sentiments toward our fol- 
low-men. -*6. t To maintain: to support 

' They have many hospitals well entertained. * 
Burnet— 7. i To experience: to suffer; 
to undefgo; to bear. 

They have entertained cause enough 
To draw their swords. Skak, 

at To oanse to pase pleasantly; to while 
awav, * Where he may likeliest And truce 
to his restless thoughts, and entertain the 
Irksome hours.' MiUen,—Amuee, Divert, 
Bntertain, Bee Auvsn. 
vte^efiHtmin (en-t4r-tftn'X To exercise 


hospitality ; to give entertainments ; to re- 
ceive company; as, he eniertaine gener- 
ously. 

Eatratalllt (en-t4r-tan0, n. Entertainment 

Your shall be 

As doth bent our honour and your worth. Skak. 

Entertainer (en-t6r-t&n'4r), n. One who en- 
tertains 

(They) proved ingratefuland treacherous guests to 
their best friends and entertainers, Atilion. 

We draw nigh to God, when, upon our conversion 
to him, we become the receptacles and entertainers 
of his good Spirit. Jip. Halt. 

Entertaining (en-t4r-ian'ing), a. Affording 
entertainment; pleasing; amusing; divert- 
ing; as, an entertaining 'story; an entertain- 
ing friend. 

Entertainingly (en-t4r-i&n'ing-li), adv. In 
an amusing manner. 

Entertalningnese (en-t^r-tan^ing-nes), n 
The quality of being entertaining or divert- 
ing. 

Entertainment (en-t6r-tf\n'iiient). n. 1. The 
receiving and accomniodating of guests, 
either with or without reward; as, the hos- 
pitable man deliglits in the entertainYmnt 
of his frieiida — 2. Accommodation for a 
guest or guests; food, lodging, or other 
things required by a guest; a hospitable re- 
past. 'If love or gold can in this deseit 
place buy entertainment . ' Shak. 

Enter therefnre and partake 
The slender entertaiuMent of a house 
Once rich, now poor. Tennyson. 

3. The amusement, pleasure, or instruction 
derived from conversation, oratory, music, 
dramatic performances, Sic.; the pleasure 
which the mind receives from anything in- 
teresting, and which holds or arrests the 
attention. 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of the 
most nobfe and useful entertain pneftt, were it under 
proper regulations. Addison. 

4. That which entertains; that which serves 
for amusement; a dramatic or other per- 
formance with the view of diverting or 
amusing; as, a musical entertainiiU'nt. 

A great number of dramatic entertainments arc 
not comedies, but five-act farces. Cay. 


6. Reception; admission. 

That simplicity of manners, which should always 
accompany the sincere entertainment and practice 
of the precepts of the gospel. Bp. Sprat. 

O.t The state of being In pay or service. 

He must think us some band of strangers i* the 
adversary's entertainment. Skak. 

7. t Payment of those retained in service. 

The efitertainment of the general upon his arriv.*il, 
was but six shillings and eight pence. Sir y. Davies. 

8. t The act of suffering, undergoing, or bear- 
ins. 

This friar hath been with him and advised him for 
the entertainment of death. Skak. 

Syn. Amusement, diversion, recreation, re- 
ception, admission, accommodation, feast, 
banquet, repast. 

EnteZtaJcet (en-t4r-t&k0, v.t. [Ft. entre, 
between, and E. toXre.] To entertain; to re- 
ceive. ' With more iiiyld aspect those two 
to entertake.* Speneer. 

E^tertiasued (en-t4r-tlsh'Ad), a. [Fr. entre, 
and tiaeu, woven.] Interwoven; having 
various colours or substances intermixed. 
'The entertieeued robe of gold and i>carl.' 
Shak. 

Entetcb.f v.t. [Ft. entaeher, to taint— en, 
and tacM, a simt, stain, blemish.] To mark 
or endow with good or bad qualities. ' Bn- 
tetched and defoiiled with yvel.' Chaucer. 
I^theaLt Entlieaillt (en'thfi-al,en'th4-an),n. 
[Gr. etMeoe, full of the god, inspired— en, 
and theoe, g^d.] Divinely inspires ; enthu- 
siastic. 

Rnthsiajmn (en'thA-azm), n. Divine inspira- 
tion; enthusiasm. 'Religious entheaenC 
Byron. [Rare.] 

Entliwauot (en-thd-as'tIkX a. [Or. enthe- 
aetikoe, inspired, rapt, from entheazB, to be 
inspired— en, in, ami theoe, god.] Having 
the energy of God; divinely energetic, 
^tlieaaucally t (en-thS-as'tlk-al-liX adv. 
According to deiAc energy; with divine 
energy. 

EntReatt (en^thA-at% a. [See Enthbal.] 
Enthusiastic; divinely inspired. 
ytiaiiiiimintlia. (en-thel-mfn'tha), n. pi. [Gr. 
enfof, within, and helminM, helminthoe, a 
worm.] In med. intestinal worms; entozoa. 
]tatlintU (en-thrul^ [Prefix an, and 
fAmli.] To reduce to the condition of, or 
hold, as a thrall or bondsman; to enslave. 

Hit GOUrtisrt rapretented that king wmi en- 
tkralted by tha dominant party, which had become 
superior to the throne itself. Sir T. S. May, 


The bars survive the captive they enthratt. 

^rou. 

Entliralmailt (en-thraPment), n. 1. llio act 
of enthralling, or state of being enthralled. 
2. Anything that enthralls or enslavea 

But there arc 

Richer entnnglementt, enthralments far 
More self-destroying. Meats. 

Elltlirlll(en-thril0,i7.t. [PreAx en,and tArff/. ] 
To pierce. 

A dart we saw how it did light 
Right on her breast, and therewithal pale Death 
KntHrilting it to reave her of her breath. 

Sackviiie. 

Entlirone (en-thrAnO» v.t. pret. db pp. en- 
throned; ppr. enthroning. [PreAx en, and 
throne.] 1. To place on a throne; to exalt 
to the seat of royalty; to invest with sover- 
eign authority. 

Ilene.ith a sculptured arch he sits enthroned. Pope. 
2. To exalt to an elevated place or seat 
But mercy is above this scepterad sway; 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings. Shak. 

.3. To induct or instal, as a bishop, into the 
powers and privileges of a vacant see. 
rathronement (en-thrdn'ment), n. Act of 
enthruiiing, or state of being entlironed. 
Enthronintion (en-thrAn^iz-a^'shon), n. 
I'he act of enthroning; hence, tlie placing 
of a bishop in his stall or throne, in his 
cnthedral. 

Enthronlxe (en-thrdn'fz), v.t. To place on 
a throne; hence, to place, as a bishop in his 
stall or throne in his catJiedral; to induct, 
as a bishop, into a vacant see. KnoUee. 
[Rare.] 

Doth mercy sit enthroniM'd on thy face? y. Halt. 

Enthunder (en-thuiPdAr), v.t. [PreAx en, 
and thunder.] To thunder; hence, to per- 
form any act that produces a noise resembl- 
ing thunder; more speciAcally, to discharge 
cannon. 

Against them all she proudly did enthunder. 

Until her masts were Dcatcn overtmard. 

Mir. for Mags. 

EnthUBlaam (en-thQV.i-iizm), n. [Gr. en- 
thoueiaetnoe, from enthouMiaeii, to infuse a 
divine spirit, from enthoue, entheoe, inspired, 
divine en, and theoe, god.] 1. An ecstasy 
of mind, as if from inspiration or possessioji 
by a spiritual inAuence; hence, a belief or 
conceit of being divinely inspired, or of 
being possessed of a private revelation; the 
coiiAdence or opinion of a person that he 
has special divine communications from tlie 
Supreme Being or familiar intercourse with 
him. 

Enthusiasm Is founded neither on reason nor 
divine revelation, but ri.scs from the conceits of a 
warmed or overweening imagination. Locke. 

2. Complete possession of the mind by any 
^ subject ; violent passion or excitement in 
pursuit of some object, inspiring extrava- 
gant hope and oonAdence of success; ardent 
zeal in pursuit of an object; predominance of 
the emotional over the Intellectual powers. 
Knthueiaem, guided by reason or experience, 
becomes a noble passion, that prompts to 
the ardent pursuit of laudable objects. Such 
is the enthueiaem of the poet, the orator, the 

S ainter, and the sculptor; of the patriot, 

^e hero, and the Christian. 

Faction and enthusiasm are the instruments by 
which popular governments are destroyed. Ames. 

3. Liveliness of ima^nation; elevation of 
fancy; exaltation of ideaa. 

He (Cowley) was the first who imparted to English 
numbers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and 
the gaiety of the less. yohnson, 

Enthualaat (en-thQ'zi-ast), n. [Gr. enthoue- 
iaet^e, an enthusiast.] 1. One who imagines 
ho has special or supernatural converse with 
God, or special communications from him. 

Let an enthusiast be principled that he or his 
teacher Is inspired, and acted on by an Immedinte 
conimtinication of the Divine Spirit, and you in vain 
bring the evidence of clear reasons against his doc- 
trine. Locke. 

2. One whose mind is completely possessed 
by any subject; one whose mind is highly 
excited witti the love or in the porsult of 
an object; one who is swayed to a great or 
undue extent bv his feelings in anv pnrsuit: 
a person of ardent zeaL ^An enthueiaet in 
his country's cause.' Logan. S. One of 
elevated fancy; an Imaginative person. 

'Tis like the wondrous strain 
That round a lonely ruin swells. 

Which wanderhw on the echoing shore 
The enthusiast hears at evening. Shetiey. 

Syn. Visionary, fanatic, devotee. 
EntlmBlaBtla E&ttiiislastloal (en-thAV.i- 
as'^tlk, en-thS^zi-asnik^a. 1. niled with 
or characterized by enthusiasm, or the con- 
ceit of special intercourse with God or 
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revelations from him. * An enthvsiastie or 
prophetic style.’ lip. Burnet * EnthuH- 
asttcal saints.' Bp, Atterhury. * Enthu^U 
wtical raptures.’ Co/amp.— 2. Prone to en- 
thusiasm; highly excited or excitable; warm 
and ardent; zealous in pursuit of an object; 
heated to animation; as, an enthusiastic 
lover of poetry. 

A youiif^ man ... of a visionary and eufkusiasfic 
character. IrviH^. 

8. Elevated; ardent; tinctured with enthu- 
siasm; as, the speaker addressed tlie ainii- 
once in enthusiastic strains.— A’nf/umasftc, 
Fanatical, Enthusiastic is most frequently 
used with regard to a person whose sympa- 
thies or feelings arc warmly excited in fa- 
vour of any cause, object, or pursuit, who 
is full of liope and ardent zeal; while 
fanatical is generally said of a person who 
has wild and extravagant views on religion. 
— SVN. Ardent, eager, zealous, heated, in- 
flamed, devoted, visionary, fanaticaL 
Enthu^stiC t (en-thu'zi-a5t”ikX n. An 
enthusiast SirT, Herbert. 
^tixuslaBtlcaily (cn-tha'zi-a8''tik-al-li), 
a^v. With enthusiasm. 

Enthymema (en'thi-me-ma), n. Same as 
Enthymemc. 

]^tll3rmeinatlcal (en'thi>nid-mat”ik-a]), a. 

Pertaining to or including an enthynionio. 
Entb^^eme (en'thi-mem), n. [Gr. enthy- 
vi^tna, from enthymewnai, to think or con- 
ceive -en, and thy mas, mind.] In rhet, an 
argument consisting of only two proposi- 
tions, an antecedent and a consequent de- 
duced from it; ns, we are dependent, there- 
fore we should be humble. Here the major 
proposition is suppressed; the complete syl- 
logism would be, dependent creatures 
should be humble; we are dependent crea- 
tures; therefore we should be humt>le. 
Entice (en-tis'), v.t. pret. tSc pp. enticed; ppr. 
enticing. LO. Fr. entiser^ Mod. Fr. a ttiser, tvson^ 
li. titio, a firebrand, a burning brand. 1 To 
draw on or instigate by exciting hope or de- 
sire; to seduce by flattery, promises, or fair 
speech; to allure; to attract; to invite; espe- 
cially, in a bad sense, to lead astray; to in- 
duce to evil. 

My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 

Prov. i. 10. 

Entice all neatly to what they know best. 

For so thou dost thyself iuid him a pleasure. 

G. Herbert. 

Roses blushing as they blow. 

And enticing men to pull. Beau. &• FI. 

— A Uure^ Entice, Decoy. See under Allure. 
Hyn. To allure, attract, decoy, tempt, seduce, 
inveigle, persuade, induce, prevail on. 
Enticement (en-tls'ment), n. 1. The act or 
practice of instigating by exciting hope oc 
desire: allurement; attraction; seduction; 
specifically, the act of leading astray or in- 
ducing to evil; as, the enticetnents of evil 
companions. 

By mysterious enticement draw 
Bewilder'd shepherds to their path again. Heats. 

2. Means of inciting to evil; that which 
seduces by exciting the passions. 'Their 
promises, enticements, oaths, and tokens, | 
and all these engines of lust.’ Shak.—S. The 
state or condition of being enticed, seduced, 
or led astray. - Syn. Instigation, allurement, 
atiiaction, seduction, blandishment, temp- 
tation, decoy. 

Entioer (en-tls^Sr), n. One who or that which 
entices; one who or that which incites or in- 
stigates to evil; one who or that which se- 
duces. 

Rose-coloured checks are of themselves potent 
entirers. Burton, 

EntidiLg (cn-tis'ing), p, and a. Alluring; 
attracting; attractive. 

She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Afiiton, 

EntiClnglsr (en-tlslng-li), adv, Channingly; 
in a winning manner. 

She sings most enticingly. jidtiison. 

Entlertyt (en-tlr^tl), n. ’i1ie whole; the en- 
tirety. Bacon, 

Sometimes the attorney . . . setteth down an cm- 
tierty, where but a moiety was to be passed. Bacon. 

EDtire(en-ilF),a. fFr. entier, from L. integer, ' 
whole (whence integer, integrity, Ac.) Bee 
Integer.] l. Whole; undivided; unbroken; 
complete in its parts: iinrliminished; full; 
perfect; not mutilated: having all its nor- 
mal parts; as, not an article was left entire. 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is entire 
in those parts where the statue is maimed. Addison, 

With strength entire and free will armed. Miltofi. 

2. Whole; complete; not participated with 
others; as, this man has the entire control 


of the business. --3. Full; complete; com- 
prising all requisites in itself. 

An action is entire when It is complete In all its 
parts. Spectator, 

4. Sincere; hearty. 

lie run a course more entire with the king of Ar- 
ragon. Bacon, 

6. Firm; solid; sure; fixed; undisputed. 

Entire and sure the monarch's rule must prove. 
Who founds her greatnes.s on her subjects* love. 

Prior. 

6. Mere; sheer; pure; iinniingled; unalloyed. 
‘Pure fear and entire cowardice.’ Shak. 
‘In thy presence Joy entire.’ Milton.-- 

7. t Wholly devoted; firmly adherent; fuiili- 
ful. 

No man had a heart more etttire to the king. 

Ciarendopt. 

8. t Essential; chief. 

Love's not love 

When It is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the etitire point. Shak. 

9. t Internal; inward; inner. 

Casting secret flake.s of lu.«tfull fire 

From his false eyes into their harts and parts epitire, 

Spenser. 

[This use is perhaps duo to a belief that 
entire and interior were from the same root. ] 

10. In hot, (a) applied to a stem without 
branches, (b) Applied to a leaf without any 
opening in the edge; consisting of a single 
piece, as a corolla; not divided. —Entire fen- 
ancy, in law, a sole possession in one man, 
in contradistinction to a several tenancy, 
which implies a tenancy Jointly or in com- 
mon with others.— Whole, Entire, Complete, 
Total. See under Complete. 

Entire (en-tir^. n, Tliat kind of malt liquor 
known also as porter or stout; as, liarclay, 
Perkins, A Co.'s entire. [Previous to the in- 
troduction of porter in the first quarter of 
the last century, the chief malt liquors were 
ale, beer, and twopenny, and a good deal of 
trouble was caused by customers asking for 
mixtures of those. At last a brewer hit 
upon a beverage which was considered to 
combine the flavours of the other three, and 
to this was given the name of entire, os being 
drawn from the cask at once and not neces- 
sitating any mixing. As it was much drunk 
by porters and other working people, it by- 
an<f-by received the name of porter. In 
London i^rtcr is now called beer, and tiie 
tenn entire seems only to be used in con- 
nection with the names of brewing Arms. ] 
Entirely (en-tirll), adv. l. Wliolly; com- 
pletely; fully; as, the money is entirely lost. 

2. In the whole; without division. 

Kuphrates . . . falls not entirety into the Persian 
sea. Bateigk, 

3. Without alloy or admixture; sincerely; 
faitlifully. ‘Tenderly and entirely loves 
him.' Shnk. 

To highest God entirely pray. Spenser. 

Enttrenesa (en-tlr'ncs). n. 1. Completeness; 
fulness; totality: unbroken form or state; 
as, the entireness of an arch or a bridge. — 

2. Integrity; wholciioss of heart; honesty. 

Christ, the bridegroom, praises the bride, his 
Church, for her beauty, for her entireness. Bp. Hail, 

3. t Intimacy; familiarity. 

True Christian love may be separated from ac> 
qtiaintance, and acquaintance from eutireness. 

Bp. Hall. 

Entirety (en-tiriti), n. 1. The state of being 
entire or whole; wholeness; complotenoss; 
as, entirety of interest. 

Since in its entirety it Is plainly ixiaf^Hcable to 
Engliind, it cannot be copied. Gladstone. 

2. Tliat which Is entire; the whole.— Ten- 
ancy by entireties. In law, a kind of tenure 
in which an estate is conveyed or devised 
to a man and his wife during coverture, who 
are then said to be tenants by entireties, that 
is, each is seized of the whole estate, and 
neither of a part. 

EntitatlTe (en'ti-t&t-iv), a. [From entity.] 
Considered as an entity or independent 
existence. Ellis. [Rare ] 

EntitatlTely (en^ti-tat-iv-li), adv. In an 
entitative or anstract manner. 

Entitle (en-lFtlX v.t pret A pp. entitled; 
ppr. entitling. TNorm. Fr. entitler, O.Fr, 
entituler, Fr. inntuler—L. in, and titulus, 
a title. See Title.] 1. To pve a name 
or title to; to affix a name or appellation 
to; to designate; to draominate; to call; to 
name; hence, to digniljr by a title or hono- 
rary appellatloii; to style; as, the book is 
entitled ‘ Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land;’ an ambassador is entitled ‘Your Ex- 
cellency;’ a member of the privy-council is 
entiUea * Bight Honourable.’ ‘That which 
in mean men wo eiUiUe patience.’ Shak.-- 


2. To give a title, right, or claim to; to give 
a right to demand or receive; to furnish with 
grounds for claiming: with a direct object 
of the person claiming and a remote object 
of the thing claimed. 

The Whig party has chiefly entitM Itself to the 
proud appelluUon of popular. Brougham, 

8.t To attribute; to ascribe. 

The ancient proverb . . . entitle* tliis work . . , 
peculiarly to God himself. Milton, 

4.t To appropriate as by a title; to call or 
claim, as in support of. 

Ilow ready seal for party is to entitie Christianity 
to their designs 1 Locke, 

Stn. To name, designate, denominate, style, 
characterize. 

Entltllle(en-tit’til), v.t pret App. entihiled; 
ppr. entituling. [A. legal or formal spelling 
of entitle.] To entitle; to ^ve a name or 
title to; as, the Act enlituUd the General 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1880. Written also 
Intitule. 

Entity (cn'ti-ti), n. [L.L. entitas, from ens, 
entis, a thing. See Ens.] 1. Being; char- 
acter of existence; essence. 

Entity in the scholastic philosophy was synonymous 
with essence or form. . . . Men had their which 
WAS called humanity. It denoted the common nature 
of the individuals of a species or genus. ... It is 
used to denote anything tliat exists as an object of 
thought. Flemifpg, 

2. A being or species of being; an existing 
tiling. ' Fortune is no real entity. * Bentley, 

We live ill an age of prudence. The leaders of the 
people now generally follow. The truth is, the peers 
were in a fright, "rwas a pity; there is scarcely u 
less dignified entity than a patrician In a panic. 

Disraeli. 

Entobla8t(cn'td-blast),n. [Or. erUos, within, 
and blastos, biul.l In physiol, the nucleolus 
of a coll. Agassiz. 

Entoilt (cn-toilO, v.t. [Prefix en, in, and toil.] 
To take with toils; to insnare; to entangle. 

Fntoiled both their navy and their camp with a 
greater power than theirs. Bacon. 

Entolre, Entoyer (en-toiri, en-toi’4r), a. 
In her, a term analogous to enalnron, but 
only used when the charges are things 
without life, os roundlets, escallops, and the 
like. See Enaluron. 

Entoxnatography (en’tom-a-tog^ra-fl), n. 
(Gr. ent&ma, insects, and graphi, a wriilng.] 
•Same as EnUnnology (which see). [An ill- 
formed word. The analogical form would 
be EnUmography.] 

Entomb (en-tdmO, v. t [Prefix en, and tomb. ] 
1’o deposit in a tomb, as a dead body; to 
bury; to inter. * Those places where they 
(martyrs) were entombed. Hooker, 
Entombment (en tbm'ment), n. The act of 
entombing or state of being entombed; 
burial; sepulture. 

Many thousands have had their entombments in 
the waters. Dr, H. More, 


EntomlQ, Entomioal (en-tom’ik, en-tom'- 
ik-al), a. [Or. entoma. Insects.] Relating 
to insects. 

Entomold (en‘tom-oid), a. [Gr. entomon, an 
insect, and eidos, resemblance.] Like an 
Insect. 


Entomold (en’to-moid), n. An object having 
the appearance of an insect. 

Entomollne (en-tom’o-lin), n. rOr. entomon, 
an insect] Same as Chitin (which see). 

EntomoUie (en-tom‘o-lIt), n. [Gr. entotnon, 
an insect, and lithos, stone.] A foflflil in- 
sect 


Entomolosio^ Bntomolofloal (en’tom-o- 
loJ"ik, en‘tom-o-1oJ"ik-al), a. Pexxaluitig to 
the science of entomology. 

Entomol 08 lcall 3 r(en’tom-o-loJ’Tk-al-]iXa(fr. 
In an entomological manner; accoidlng to 
or in accordance with the science of ento- 
mology. 

Entomologist (en-tom-oPo-JistX n. One 
versed in entomology. 

Entomology (en-tom-oPo-Ji), n. [Gr. en- 
tomon, an insect, from entomos, cut in, from 
entemnO, to cut In (— en, in, and temnd, to 
cut), and logos, discourse.] That branch of 
zoology which treats of the struotum.habits, 
and ^assifleation of the Insecta or inseots, 
which may be briefly characterised as arti- 
culated animals furnished with three pairs 
of articulated limbs and a dorsal vessel, res- 
piring by means of trachess or air canals 
mnnltig through the body, and provided 
with two movable ontennm, a distinct head, 
thorax, and abdomen, and for the most part 
wings. Entomol<»y formerly dealt with all 
artionlated animals. 

BntOin0Pllgga(en-tom-ofa-gaXfLpl. [Gr.en- 
tomon, an insect, and phago, to eat] 1. A 
group of hy menopterous inseots whose larvm 
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generally feed paraaitlcally upon living In- 
■acta. — 2 . A tribe of maraupiau, aa the opua- 
auma, bandicoota. icQ,, which are Inaectlv- 
oroua, though not excluiively lo.— 8 . A sec- 
tion of the edentates, as the ant-eater and 
pangolin. 

mtomopliagaA (en-tom-ofa-gan), n. In 
zooL an indmdual of the Entomophaga (in 
all the senses of the word, but more par- 
ticularly in the first sense). 
Sntomop 2 iagoa 8 (en-tom-ora-gus),u. Feed- 
ing on inaecta; inaectivoroua. 
Entomophlloua (en-tom-ofil-us), a. [Or. 
entomon, an insect, and philed, to love.] 
In implied to flowers whose pollen is con- 
veyed from the anther to the stigma by 
the agency of insects. Sachu, 
Sntoni 08 traoa(en-tom-osara-ka),n.pf. [Or. 
entomon, an insect, and ostrakon, a shell] 
Latreille'a name for 
all crustaceans, ex- 
cept the stalk-eyed 
and sessile - eyed 
groups. It is re- 
stricted to a por- 
tion of the lower 
crustaceans, but the 
claasiflcations vary 
so much that the 
term is gradually 
being abandoned. 

The groups usually 
noted by it are the 
08traeoda,a»CypTla, 
fig. 2 ; Capepoda, ns 
Cyclops, fig. 1 ; Cto- 
doeera, aa Daphnia 
(see the art. DAPH- Entomostraca. — i, 
mAYBraf^ohlopoda, gHotiricarnis : <*. Eytif 
OS the*brine-Bhrimp cc, a.Cypris: a, l£ye. 

( Podura nivalin ), 

and the glacier-flea (A rtemtu salina); Tri- 
lobites, all of which are extinct; MerostA- 
tnata. of which Kurypterus and Pterygotiia 
are the best known examples among fos- 
sils. the king-crab being the only living 
genua To these some add the Epizm, or 
parasitic crustaceans. No deflnition can be 
framed to include all these groups, each of 
which is now usually regarded aa a distinct 
order. 

SlltOill08tracan(en-tom-o8'tra-kan),n. One 
of the Entomostraca (which sec). 
Entomostracous (en-toin-os'tra-kus). a. 
Belonging to the Entomostraca. 
Entomotomlst (en-tom-ot^om-ist), n. A dis- 
sector ot insects. 

Sntomotoniy (en-tom-ot' 6 -mi), n. [Gr. en- 
tainan, an inaect. and tomi, a cutting, from 
temnd, to cut] The science of the dissec- 
tion of insects, by which wo learn their in- 
ternal constmetion. and become acquainted 
with the form and texture of their organa 
SntOIllo(en-ton'ik).u. [Gr. eTitoncs. strained, 
from snfstnd. to stretch tight —an. and teind, 
to stretch.] In niarf. a term applied to a 
morbid increase of vital power and streiigtli 
of action in the circulating system; having 
great tension or tone. 

Altoperipheral (en'to-pe-rirdr-al). a. [Or. 
ento 8 , within, and E. peripheral,] Situated 
or originating witliin the periphery or ex- 
ternal surface of the body; specifically, a 
term applied to feelings set up by internal 
disturbances; aa hunger is an entomripheral 
feoltng: opposed to epiperipheral. See ex- 
tract under Epiperiphekal. 

(en^to-frt), n. [Gr. entoe, within, 
and^2/ton.a plant.] A term properly applied 
to aplant growing In the interior of animal or 
vegetable structures. Generally, however, 
the term is restricted to those plants grow- 
ing on or in living animals. They all belong 
to the orders Algie or Fungi. They occur 
both on man and the lower animals, not a 
few being peculiar to fish, and still more to 
insecta Iney are found on the skin, the 


mucous membrane, the respiratory ori^ns, 
the teeth, in the eggs of birds, reptiles, and 
molluscs, the hair, intestines. Ao. The *fur’ 
seen on the toiwtes of persons with dis- 
ordered stomachs Is an Alga, Leptothrix 
buceaXU, and the same paradte infests ill- 
cleaned teeth. The diseases favns, por- 
rigo, herpes tonsurans, plica polonica. tinea, 
mentagra. are referred to the growth 
of entophytes on or In various struetures. 
and the disease is cured by killing the para- 
site. In other cases the growth of the plant 
appears to be a consequenee of the diseased 
atate of the structure, vfhioh. in this condi- 
tion, presents the oircumstanoes favourable 
for the development of the germ or spore 
Into the plant. Epidemic diseases, aa cho- 


lera. have been aacrilied to these spores or 

S »rms being conveyed through tbe air. Bee 
ERM Theory. 

EntOPhytlC (en-td-fit'lk), a. Pertaining to. 
resulting from, or indicating the presence 
of entophytes; as, an entophyUe growth. 
Entopterygoid (en-top-teTi-goid), a, [Gr. 
sntos. witnm, and E, pterygoid (which see).] 
In eompar. anat. a term applied hy Professor 
Owen to the internal pterygoid process of 
the sphenoid bone, which is a distinct )>oue 
In the lower vertebrates. 

EntoptlC (ent-op'tik). a. [Gr. entoe, within, 
and optikos, pertaining to sigh t. Bee Optic. ] 
Relating or appertaining to the vision of 
objects within the oigan of sight, as of the 
blood-vessels of the retina. Duriglieon, 
Entortllationt (cn-tor^til-a''shon). n. [Fr. 
entortUler, to twist, as if from a Active L. 
form iortievJlaret from torqueo^ tortum^ to 
twist.] A turning into a circle. 
EntoathObUiat (en-Wtho-b 1 ast). n. [Gr. 
entoethe, from within, and blantoe, bud.] In 
phytdol. the so-called nucleus of the nucle- 
olus or eiitoblast. 

Entoured (en-tourdO> u. [Ft. entour^, sur- 
rounded.] In her. applied to a shield de- 
corated with branches. [This ornament is 
not strictly heraldic.] 

Entoyer, a. Bee Entoirk. 

Entozoa (en-to-z6^a). n. pi. [See Entozoon.] 
A general name for those aiinulose parasiti- 
cal animals which infest the bodies of other 
animals. Some are found In the intestines, 
others in the 1iver,brain, muscles, and other 
tissues. They pass through different stages 
in tiioir development, and at each stage 
occupy a different tissue and usually a dif- 
ferent animal. Thus the cystic or bladder 
worm, whose presence in the brain of sheep 
causes staggers, Is the Immature form of the 
tapeworm Of t he dog. The number of 




Entozoa nn.'ignificd.— x, Cmnurus certbratis (produc- 
ing the !itaggen» in sheep), o, Heads (shown on 
the surface) separately. 3 . Cysticerms ceUt^iott^ 
(causing the measles in pigs). Head. 

species is being reduced as the relations of 
the different forms are studied. 

Entozoal, ExitOZOlC(en-to-zO'al, on-to-zo'ikX 
a. Pertaining to the Entozoa. 
EntOZOOlOglst (en'to-zd-ol^'o-jlst). n. A 
student or cntozoulogy; an investigator of 
the natural history of the Entozoa. 

This great entoMoo/cffisi (Rudolphlh who devoted 
the leisure of a lung life to the successful study of the 


present uninviting class, divided the parenclivinatous 
entozoa here associated in the class Stereiniintha, 
into four orders. Owen. 

Entoioology (en'to-z 5 -oP'o-Ji), n. [E. «n- 
tozoon. andGr. cq^os.discourse.] That branch 
of zoology which treats of the Entozoa. 
Entoioon (on-to-zO'on), n. pi Entozoa (en- 
to-zO'a). [Gr. entos, within, and zbofij an 
animal] An intestinal worm; an animal 
living in some part of anotlier animal. Bee 
Entozoa. 

Entr’acte Entr’acte (Rfi-trakt), n. [Fr.] 

1. The interval between the acts of a drama. 

2. A short musical entertainment in the form 
of a symphony, an overture, or a set of quad- 
rilles. waltzes, Ac., performed during such 
Interval. 

BntraILt Entraylt (en-tra 10 . v.t [Prefix 
en, ana Fr. treuler, to lattice, treulie^ a 
trellis, from treUle, a vino-arbour; Pr. trelha, 
an arbour, from L. tri^illa, a bower, arbour. ] 
To interweave; to diversify. ’His pricking 
arms entraiTd with roses red.* Spetwer. 
'Therein (were) entrayVd the ends of all the 
knots.' speneer. 

Entiailfi (en'trUzX n. pi. [Fr. entraiUea; 
Pr. intnUia. from I1.L. intrania, L. uUer- 
anea, intestines, from inter, within.] 1 . The 
internal parts of animal bodies: the bowels; 
the viscera; the guts: used chiefly In the 
plural— 2. The internal parts; as. the en- 
traiii ot the earth. 

Treasure that lay so long hid in the dark entreeUs 
of America. Lock^. 

Bntmnilirt (en-tram'meix v.t pret A pp. 
entrammeUed; ppr. entrammeuing. [A^ 
fix en. and trammel.] 1 . To trammel; to 


entangle. Bp. //aciref.— 2 .t To make into 
ringlets; to curl; to frizzle. * Any filzzled 
locks, or eniraminelled tufts ot hair.' Cot- 
jpraee. 

Eotraiioe (en'trans), n. [From enter, with 
the noun suffix Bee Enter.] 1 . The 

act of entering into a place; as. the entrance 
ot a person into a house or an apartment. 
*nis own door being shut against his en- 
trance.* Shak.--Z The power or liberty of 
entering; admission. 

Has the porter his eyes in his head that he gives 
entraptce to such companions? SMaJt. 

Where diligence opens the door of the understand- 
ing, and impartiality keeps it, truth is sure to find an 
entrance and a welcome too. South. 

8 . The doorway, gateway, passage, or avenue 
by which a place may be entered; passage 
into. 

They said. Show us the entrance into the city. 

Jtidg. i. 24. 

And wisdom .it one entrance quite shut out. 

Mi/ton, 

4. Commencement; initiation; beginning. 

This is that which, at first etitrance, b.iiks and cools 
them. Locke, 

St. Augustine, in the entrance of one of his dis- 
courses, makes a kind of apology. Hakewill. 

6 . The act of taking possession, as of pro- 
perty or an office; as, the entrance ot an heir 
or a disseizor into lands and tenements; 
magistrates at their entrance into office 
iiBiially take au oath.— 6. t The act of mak- 
ing one's self acquainted with a subject; 
acfiuaintance; knowledge. 

He th.it travelleth a country before he hath some 
tPttrance into the language, goeth to school, and not 
to travel. Bacon. 

7 . The act of entering a ship or goods at the 
custom-liouso.— 8. llie bow of a vessel, or 
form of the forebody under the load-water 
line: it expresses the figure of that which 
encounters the sea, and is the opposite of 
ran.— BY N. Ingress, entry, admission, ad- 
mittance, doorway, gateway. 

Entrance (en-trans'), v.t. or i. pret. A pp. 
entranced; ppr. entrancing. [Prefix en, and 
trance (wlilch see). ] 1 . To put luto a trance; 
to withdraw consciousness or sensibility 
from; to make insensible to present objects. 

Him, still entranced and in .1 litter laid. 

They bore from field .ind to the bed conveyed. 

Dryden. 

2 . To put into an ecstasy ; to ravish with 
delight or wonder; to enrapture. 

And I so ravishM with her heavenly note, 

1 stood entraptced, and had no room for thought. 

Drydeft. 

Entrance-hall (en^traus-hgl), n. A hall at 
the entrance to a building, as to a mansion- 
house or castle. 

Entrancement (en-trans'ment), n. The act 
of entrancing or state of being entranced; 
trance: ecstasy. 

Entrant (en'trant), n. One who enters; one 
who begins a new course of life; one becom- 
ing a member for the first time of any pre- 
viously formed associatiou or body, as a 
class in a university, a profession, Ac. : as, 
the paper was too severe for entra%ite. ' The 
entrant upon life.' Bp. Terrot. 

Entrap (en-trap'),e.f. pret App. entrapped; 
ppr. entrapping, [Prefix en, and trap. See 
Trap.] To catch as in a trap; to insnare; 
hence, to catch by artifices; to involve in 
difficulties or distresses; to entangle; to 
catch or involve in contradictiona *A 
^olf^n mesh to entrap tlie hearts of men.' 

]^trapplng]y (cn-trap'ing-li), adv. In a 
manner so as to entrap. 

Entrayl, t v. t. See Entr ail. 

EntreaBure (en-tre'zhOr), v.t. [Prefix en, 
and trecuure.] To lay up in or as in a 
treasury. 

So he (the Jeweller) enireasures princes’ cabinets, 

As thy wealth will their wished libraries. 

Chaytnatt. 

Entreat (en-treto, v.t. [Prefix en, and treat. 

Bee Treat.] 1 . To ask earnestly ; to beseech; 
to petition or pray with urgency; to sup- 
plicate; to solicit pressingly; to importune. 

I efttreai you home with me to dinner. Shak. 

* I do entreat.* he says afterwards, * whether it be 
Just to tii.ske this penal statute lo force the stibjectii 
of this realm to receive and believe the religion ot 
Protestants on pain of death.' Hatiam. 

2 . To prevail on by prayer or solicitation; 
to persuade or cause to ^eld by entreaty. 

It were a fruitless attempt to appease a power 
whom no prayers could entreat. Rosters. 

3 . To treat or conduct one's self toward; to 
use or manage; to deal with. 

1 will cause the enemy to entreat ^xec well. 

Jer. XV. 11, 

Be patient and entreat me fhlr. •* Shak, 


ch. «Aaln; «h, 80. loc*; g, go; J,/ob; 8, Fr. ton; ns, ■infirt Men; th, Min; w, wig; wh, wMg; eh, emre.— See Ksr. 
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4.t To partako of; to enjoy. 

A thick arbcr ifoodly over-dight, 

In which she often usd from open heat 
Herselfe to shroud, and pleasures to ettirtai. 

S^Hstr. 

Syn. To beg, crave, solicit, beseech, sup* 
plicate, importune, implore. 

Entreat (en-tr6t0. v i- ^ 

nest petition or request. 

The Janizaries entrtattd for them as valiant men. 

^ KnewUs. 

2.t To make or offer a treaty; to negotiate. 

Alexander was the first that entTMted of true peace 
with them. x Matcab. x. 47 . 

What answer makes your f^race to rebels' suppUca- 
tionf 

ril send some holy bishop to efttreat. 5/i<ie. 

8. t To treat; to discourse. 


Of which I shall have further occasion to tHtreat 

HakewiiL 

Entreat t (erntret^, n. Entreaty; prayer. 

This is he. 

For whom I thwarte<1 Solomon's enirMts, 

And for whose exile 1 laiiiented. Old fltiy (x599)* 

Entreatable (en-trOt'a-bl). a. That may be 
entreated or is readily influenced by en- 
treaty. 

Entreatanoet (en-tr^t'ans), n. Entreaty; 
solicitation. 

These two entreatanet made they mi|;ht be heard. 
Nor was their Just petition lonif denied. Fair/ax. 

Entraater (en-tret'^r), n. One that entreats 
or asks earnestly. 

Entreatlngly (en-tret^ing-ll), adv. In an 
entreating manner. 

Entreatlye(en-tTdtiy),a. l-sed in entreaty; 
pleading; treating. ' Enil^ellished my en- 
treative phrase.” Brewer, 

Entreatmentt (en-tret”mcnt), n. A word 
occurring only once in Shakspere. which 
has been variously rendered. Nares inter- 
prets it by entertainment, conversation; 
llazlitt. by favour entreated; Schmidt, in 
his Shakeepeare ‘ Lexican, by invitation, 
glossing the phrase * your entreatments ’ by 
”the invitatfons you receive;* Clark and 
Wright, in their Globe Edition of Shak- 
spere, bv interview. The sense that seems 
to suit the context best is conversation, in- 
terview, favour, 'ilie passage in which the 
wal'd occurs is as follows, the speaker being 
Polonius, and the person addressed his 
daughter Ophelia 

From this time. 

Be somewhat scantier of your maiden presence; 

Set your eutreatmtnts at a higher rate. 

Than a command to parley. Ham. I. % 


Entreaty (en-tr^Pi). n. l. Ilnient prayer; 
earnest petition; pressing solicitation; sitp< 

K tion. ‘Obdurate to mild entreat 

2.t Treatment; entertainment; re- 
ception. 


They shall find guest's entreaty and good room. 

B. yansen. 

Syn. Solicitation, petition, request, suit, sup- 
plication, importunity. 

Imtr^e (aft-trn), n. [Fr.l Entry; freedom 
of access; as, the enMe of a house.— 2. A 
made dish. 

EntremeeSit n. pi. Same as Entremets, 
Chaucer. 

Entremeta (ftft-tr-ma), n. rFr.— snfre, be- 
tween, and fnsfs, a dish.] 1. A small plate or 
dainty dish set on between the principal 
dishes at table.— 2. In music, a short piece, 
generally of a light or playful character, 
introduced between two longer and graver 
ones; an interlude. [Rare.] 

Entrench (en-trensh*), v. t Same as Intrench 
(which see). 

tiatrenehment (en-trensh'ment), n. Same 
as Intrendi^nent (which see). 

Bntre nous (flh-tr no). [Fr.J Between our- 
selves. 


Entrepu(flh-tr-pa),n. [Fr.J InVacmai^ge, 
a broken pace; an amble. 

BntrepM (A/i-tr-pd), n. [Fr. entre, for L. 
inter, between, among, and jwt, for L. poni- 
turn, pp. of pane, to pat, to place.] A ware- 
house or magazine for the depositing of 
goods ; a free port where foreign merchan- 
dise which cannot enter the interior of 
a country is deposited in magazines under 
the surveillance of the custom-house offleers 
till it Is re-exported; also, a mart, as a town, 
city, or other place, where goods are sent to 
be dlstiibiitea over a country or over the 
world wherever customers are found ; as, 
JLondon is the great entrepot of the world; 
Shanghai and Hong-Kong are entrepdts for 
Cliina. It is in this last sense the word is 
now popularly used. 

Entremn (en^r-sol or aft-tr-soix ti. [fl)r.] 
A low story between two others of greater 


height; a low apartment or apartments, 
usually placed above the first floor, in Lon- 



Entresol or Mezzanine. R^ent Circus. Kondon. 


don frequently between the ground floor 
and the first floor. Called also Mezzanine. 


They could take the premier now, instead of the 
little eptiresol of the hotel they occupied. Thackeray. 


Entrlke,t Entri(dc,t v.t. [Prefix en, and 
trick. ] To deceive ; to entangle or eiisnap . 
‘That mirrour hath mo now eniriked.* 
Chaucer. 

Entroohal (en'trok-al), a. Belonging to or 
consisting of eutrochlte . —Entroehal marble, 
limestone, chiefly of carboniferous age, into 
which fragments of encrinites enter laiwely. 
It is abundant in Europe and North Ame- 
rica. 

Entrochite (en'trok-ft), n. [Or. en, in, and 
trochos, a wheel.] A term applied to the 
wheel-like Joints of encrinites, which fre- 
quently occur in great profusion in certain 
limestonea 

Entropium (en-tro'pi-nmX n. [Gr. en, In, 
and trepi}, to tuni.] In med. inversion or 
turning in of the eyelashes. 

Entropy (en^tro-pl). n. [8ee Entropium.] 
Dissipation of energy; loss of usefulness. 
Entrugt (en-tnistO. v.t. Ree Intrust. 

Entry (en'tri), n. [Fr. entree. 8ee Entrr.] 

1. Tne act of entering; entrance; ingress; 
as, the entry of a person into a house or 
city; the entry of a river into the sea or a 
lake; the eriiry of air into the blood; the 
entry of a spear Into the flesh. 

The day being come he made his entry: he was a 
man of middle stature and age, and comely. Bacon. 

The I^ke of Constance Is formed by the entry of 
the Rhine. Addison. 

2. The act of committing to writing or of 
recording In a book. 

Credit is likely to be more extensively used as a 
purchasing power when bank notes or bills are in- 
struments use<l, than when the credit is given by 
mere entries in an account. y. S, Mill. 

3. That by which anything Is entered; the 
passage into a house or other building, or 
Into a room; an entrance. ‘A house Uiat 
hath convenient stairs and entries.' Bacm. 


A straight long entry to the temple led. Dryden. 

4. The act of entering upon a subject for 
study or discussion; a beginning; a first at- 
tempt. ‘Attempts and entries upon reli- 
gion.” Jer, Taylor.— b. The exhibition or 
depositing of a ship's papers at the custom- 
house to procure license to land goods; or 
the giving an account of a ship's cargo to 
the ofticer of the customs, ana obtaining 
bis permission to land the goods. — 6. In 
tnimo, the name formerly given to an act 
of an opera, burletta, Aw.— 7. In law, (a) 
the act of taking possession of lands or 
tenements by entering or setting foot on the 
same. There is a right of entry when the 
party claiming may, for his remedy, either 
enter into the land or have an action to 
recover it; and a title of entry, where one 
has lawful entry given him in tne land, but 
has no action to recover till he has entered. 
An actnaX entry is where a man enters Into 
and takes possession of any lands, Ac., 
either in his own right or aa the attorney of 
another, (b) llie depositing of a document 
in the proper office or place, (c) One of the 
SMitialtoi — - • -- 


acts eseenti 


complete the crime of bur- 


glary or house-breaking, (d) In Beote law, 
we recognition of the heir of a 


by 


the superior -^Single and double entry, in 
com. see Book-kkbpimo. 

Entiy-monay i^eu^tri-mun-iA n. Money 
paid for entry, as to an entertainment; 
speoiflcally, money paid when a person be- 
comes a member of a society; sliM>^ money 
paid by a person in order that he may be 
allowed to take part in a competition, as a 
race. 

Entuna (en-tflnOi v.t pret A pp. entwned; 
ppr. entuning. [1*reflx en, ana tune.] To 
tune ; to chant. [Rare or obsolete.] 

They sung hymns and sonnets . . . entuned in a 
solemn and mournful note. Hakewill. 

Entnna,t n. A tone; a song. *So merry 
a sowne, so sweet cnfuncs.” Chauoer. 
Entwine (en-twino, V. t pret. A pp, entwined; 

5 pr. entwining. [Prenx en, and twine.\ 
o twine; to twist round. *Boimd my true 
heart thine arms entwine,* Tennyeon. 
Entwine (en-twinO, v.t To become twisted 
or twined. ‘ With whose imperial laurels 
might entufine no cypress.” De Quineey. 
Entwined fen-twlnd’), pp. In her, same aa 
Enveloped (which see). 

Entwinement (en-twIn^mentX n. A twin- 
ing or twisting round or tog^er: union. 
‘Idke a mixture of roses and woodbines In a 
sweet entwinement' Bp. Hacket. 

IB^tWlat (en-twistO, v.t [Freflx en, ami 
hoist} To twist or wreathe round. 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist. Shah. 

Entwiated (en-twist'ed), In her. same aa 
Enveloped (which see). 

E^ubllatet (e-nOTdl-At), v.t pret. A pp. 
enubilated; ppr. ennbilating. [L. e, out, 
without, and nubila, mist, clouda] To clear 
from mist, clouds, or obscur^. * BMey. 
Enublloua (fi-nfl”bil-u8), a. Clear hroni fog, 
mist, or clouda 

Enucleate (a-nQ'kia-&t), v.t pret. A pp. 
enucleated; ppr. enucleating. [L. enudeo, 
enuclcatum—e, priv., and nucletts, a ker- 
nel.] To bring out, as a kernel from its 
enveloping husk; to uncover; to make 
manifest or plain; to disentangle; to solve. 

‘ Elucidating what was obscure, enucleating 
what was hard. ’ Dr. Sclater. 

Enudleation (S-nfl'kld-a^shon), n. Tlie acft 
of enucleating, clearing, or making mani- 
fest; explanauon; expoution. 

Neither air, nor water, nor food seem directly to 
contribute anything to iYieenHclsation of thU disease 
(the plica polonies). 7'ooke. 

Enumerate (d-nff'me-rfit), v.f. pret. A pp. 
enumerated; ppr. enumerathw. [L. 
mero, enumeratum—e, out, ancf numcro, to 
number, from numerus, number.] To count 
or tell, number by number; to reckon, as a 
number of things, each separately; to num- 
ber; to count; to compute; hence, to men- 
tion in detail; to recount; to recapitulate; 
as, to enumerate the stars In a constella- 
tion. 'Enumerating the services he had 
done.” Ludlow, 

It would be useless to enumerate details. Brands. 
Enumeration (6-nfl”taie-r&””8hon), ft. [L.emc- 
meratio, from enumcro. See Enumrrate.) 
1. The act of enumerating; the act of count- 
ing or reckoning a number of things, each 
separately; computation.— a An account 
of a numoer of things in which mention is 
made of every particular article. 

Because alnioat every man we meet, possesses 
these, we leave them out of our enumeration, 

Patty. 

3. In rhet a part of a peroration. In which 
the orator recapitulates the principal points 
or heads of the discourse or aignmeni. 
Bnumeratiyt (fi-nfl'me-r&t-ivX a. Counting; 
reckoning up. ‘ BniifneraffEve of the variety 
of evils.” Jer. Taylor. [Bare.] 
Enumerator (A-nume-rkt-dr), n. One who 
enumerates or numbers; speciflcally, in 
Britain, one who at the decennial census, 
takes the census of the inhahitante within a 
minor district 

Enunoiablo (d-nun'si-a-bl or d-nun^shl-a-blX 
a. That which may be enunciated or ex- 
pressed. 

Kuunoiate (6-nun”si-&t or d-nun'shl-ttX at 
pret A pp. enunciated; ppr. enuneiatAsg. 
[L. enuncto, enunoiafum— e, out rad fiitfi- 
eio, to toll] 1. To utter, as words or lul- 
labies; to pronounoe; as, he enuneiatee hia 
words distinctly. 

Each has a littia sound he calls hie own. 

And each enuneiaSee with a humas tone. Mart, 

2. To declare; to proclaim; to announce; to 
state: as, to emmetote a proposition. ‘The 
terms in which he enufimCsf the great doc- 
trines of the gospeL' Coleridge, , 


F&te, fhr, fat, fgll; mb, met, hfir; pine, pin; nOte, not, mdve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, So. abune; f. Sc. fry. 
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ItounoUtta (S*nun'tl-&t or 0-nttn'8hi-&t), v,i. 
To utter wonU or iyllablei; a8» he enun- 
ewtei dlettnot^. 

Ibimolatioil ^iiim^il-&^^«hon or 6-nun'ahf- 
h thonX ti. 1. The act of enunciating or of 
announcing or atattng; declaration; open 
proclamaticm : public attestation. ^The 
enunetafion of truth.' 2. The mode 

of uttering or pronouncing; expression; 
manner of utterance; as, in a public dis- 
course it is important that the enuTiciafibn 
should be clear and distinct.— 8. That which 
announcement; statement; 
intelligence; Information. 

Every intelligible tnunciation must be either true 
or false. ^,Ciarke. 

4. In peom. the words in which a proposition 
Is expressed. If the enunciation respect a 
particular diagram it is called a particular 
enundaHm; otherwise it is a getieral enun- 
datum. 

E nunci a t lve (8-nun'si-&t4v or 0-nun'shi-&t- 
iv), a. Pertaining to enunciation; declara- 
tive. • Expressea in all fonns, indicative, 
optative, enuneiative." Jer. Taylor. 
EnilllCia.tively(6-nun'Bi-at>iv-li or e-nun'shi- 
Rt-lVrin, adv. Declaratively. 

Enundator (O-nun^si-at-Or or a-nun'shi-at- 
ar), n. One who enunciates or pronounces; 
one who proclaims or declares; as, a distinct 
enuudator of words; the enundator of new 
doctrines. 

^ ]^imciatory (a-nun'si-at-o ri or c-nun't«hi* 
at-o-rl), o. Pertaining to utterance or 
sound. 

Enure t (en-urO. v.t [See Inuiik.] l. To 
practise habitually; to use; to connnit 

Ne certes can that friendship long endure . . . 
That doth JU cause or evil end enure. Sjienser. 

He gas that ladie strongly to appele 
Of many haynous crymes by her enured. S/enser. 
2. To accustom. 

. The prince well enured was with such huge strokes. 
^ ^ Spenser. 

Enure (en-OiO, v.i. In law, to be available; 
to have effect; to contribute. 

Did the crime of Richard, though punished in him, 

. enure to the benefit of Henry? Hmllam. 

Enureala (en-ii-rfi^sis), n. [Qr. en, in, and 
ouron, urine ] In pathol. incontinence or 
involuntary discharge of urine. 

Enumy (en-dr'nl), a. In her. a term applied 
to a border charged with eight animals of 
any kipd. 

EnyasBal (en-vas^sal), v.t. pret. A pp. en- 
vanaUed: ppr. envaHeaUUig. [Prellx en, and 
vacml] To reduce to vassalage; to make a 
slave of. 

But well 1 wot thou’It not envassai me. Dr. H. Mere, 

Envault (en-valt'), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
vault.] To inclose in a vault; to entomb. 
[Rare.] 

I wonder, good man 1 that you are not envaulted: 
Prithee 1 go and be dead, and be doubly exalted. 

Envelop (en-vel'up), v.t [Fr. envelonper; 
It. invUlupare, to envelop, the origin of 
which is doubtful. It may be from a root 
equivalent to E. wrap, an old form of which 
ivwlap.] 1. To cover, as by wrapping or fold- 
ing; to enwrap; to invest with, or aa with, a 
covering; to surround entirely; to cover on 
all sides; as, animals are enveloped with skin; 
the merchant envelope goods with canvas. — 

2. To form a covering about; to lie around 
and conceal. 

A cloud of smoke envelops either host. Dryden. 

. 8.t To line; to cover on tlie insido. 

His iron coat, all overgrown with rust, 

Was underneath envidoped with gold. Spenser. 

Snyelopa, Enytfop (en'vel-6p. en'vel-op), 
fi, 1. A wrapper; an inclosing cover; an 
integument; as, the envelope of a letter or 
of the heart.— 8. In/ort a work of earth in 
form of a parapet or of a small rampart with 
a parapet, raised to cover some weak part 
of the worka— 8. In hot one of the parts of 
. fraotlflcatlon surrounding the stamens and 
pistils. The envelopes are formed of one or 
■ more whorls of abnor- 
mally developed loavea 
4. In aetnm the dense 
nebulous covering of the 
nucleus or head of a 


Snv^kipad (en-vel'uptl 
pp. SnuTiq^ * 



Bwriq)ped; covered 

on alt sides: surrounded Enveloped, 
on all sides; Inolosad. In 
her. a term applied to ohaives around 
which serpents, or laurels or other planta 
are loosely twisted. 


Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howled in mine ears. 


Shak. 

2. To involvo; to envelop; as, to environ with 
darkness or with difficulties. ’Crudy va- 
pours which environ it’ Shak. 

That soldier, that man of iron. 

Whom ribs of horror all environ. Clewetand. 

Envlroit t adv. About ; around. 

Lord Godfrey*! eye three times environ goes. 

Emiispax, 

Envlronod (en-vl'rondX p- and a. 1 . Sur- 
rounded; enoomnaased; besieged; involved; 
invested.— 8. In her. bound round or about; 
as, a Saracen’s head environed about the 
tommies with a wreath. 
BRViroiiineilt(en-vrron-mentXn. L Act of 


Itovslope-inachlTie (en'vcl-dp-ma-shSn), n. 
A machine for cutting and folding envelopes 
for letters. 

Envdlopineilt (en-veTup-ment), n. 1. The 
act of enwrapping or covering on all sidea 
2. That which envelopes; a wrapper; an en- 
velope — 8.t Perplexity; entanglement 

They have found so many contrary senses In the 
same t»t. that it is become difficult to see any sense 
at all, through their enveloppnen/s. Abr. Tucker. 

EnveniinObt v.t To envenom; to poisoit 
ChauAser. 

Envonoxn (en-ven^im), v.e. [Prefix en, and 
venom.] 1. To poison; to taint or imprecate 
with venom or any substance noxious to life; 
to render dangerous or deadly by poison, as 
meat, drink, or weapons; as, an envenomed 
arrow or sh^t ; an envenomed potion. 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hami. 
Unbated and eftvenom*d. Shak. 

2. Fig. to imbue as it were with venom; to 
taint with bitterness or malice. ’The en- 
veimned tongue of calumny.* SmoUett.— 

3. To make odious or hateful. 

O what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it. Shak. 

4. To enrage; to exasperate. ’ Envenoming 
men, one against another.’ Qlanvil. 

Envermeilt (cn-vSi^mdl), v. t [Prefix en, and 
Fr. vermeil, vermilion.] To dye red; to give 
a red colour to. 

That lovely dye 

That did thy cheek envermeil. Milton. 

Enviable (en’vl-a bl), a. [SeeENVV.] That 
may excite envy; capable of awakening ar- 
4ient (leBlre to poBSess, resemble, or be in 
the same condition as; as, the situation of 
men in office is not always enviable. * One 
of the most enviable of human beings.* 
Macaulay. 

Envlableness (en'vi-a-bl-nes), ?t. Tlie state 
or ciuallty of being enviable. 

Enviably (en'vi-a-oli), adv. In an enviable 
manner. 

Envie,t v.i. To vie; to contend. 

As though the eartli ettvie wold 
To be gayer than tlie heven. Chaucer, 

Envler (en'vi-4r), n. One who envies an- 
other; one who desires what another pos- 
sesses, and hates him because his condition 
is better than his own, or wishes his down- 
fall. 

Envious (en'vi-us), a. [Ft. envieux. See 
Envy.] l. Feeling or harbouring envy; feel- 
ing uneasiness, inortiflcatlon, or discontent, 
at a view of the excellence, prosperity, or 
happiness of another; pained by the desire 
of possessing some superior good which an- 
other po8sei!«68, and usually disposed to de- 

S rive him of that good, to leasen it> or to 
epreciate it in commou estimation. 

Be not thou envious against evil men. Prov. zxiv. x. 
Heaven cannot envious of his blessings be. 

Dryden. 

2. Tinctured with envy. ‘A man of the 
most envioue disposition.’ Sir P. Sidney.-^ 

8. Excited or directed by envy; as, an envt- 
mie attack. — 4.t Calculated to inspire envy; 
enviable. 

He to him leapt, and that same envious gage 
Of victor'.*! glory from him snatched away. Spenser. 

6.t Exceedingly careful; watchful. 'No men 
arc so eftviove ol their health.’ Jer. Taylor, 
Enviously (en’vi-us-li), adv. With envy; 
with malignity excited by the excellence or 
prosperity of another; spitefully. 

How ettvioHsly the ladies look 
When they surprise me at niy book I Swift. 

Envlousnass (en'vl-us-nes), n. State of 
being envious. 

Environ (on-vI^rotO, vx [Fr. environner, to 
environ— en, and u.Fr. vironner, to veer, to 
environ, from virer, to veer. ITobably from 
a lostCeltic root vtr or bir. See Vkkr.] 1. To 
surround; to encompass; to encircle; to hem 
in; as, a plain envt'rofied with mountains; a 
city environed with troopa 


surrounding; state of being environed.— 
2. That which environs; surroundings. 

As with every laanimate object whose state hit 
been altered by an alteration in the envUronmetitg 
the alteration undergone by the object does not tend 
to produce in it a secondary alteration, in anticipa- 
tion of some secondary alteration of the environ^ 
ment. H, Speneer. 

Envlroiui(en-vrronz),n.pf. [Fr.] Theparta 
or places which surround another place, or 
i lie in its neighbourhood, on different sides; 
as, the environs of a city or town. 

Envisage (en-vis^AJ), v.t [Fr. envisi^r— 
en, in, and viaage, face.] To look in the 
face of; to face; to apprehend directly; to 
perceive by intuition. 

To bear all naked truths. 

And to ettvisap'e circiiinstaiice, all calm, 

That is the top of sovereignty. A’eafs, 

From the very dawn of existence the Infant must 
envisoffe self, and body acting on self. M*CosH, 

Envleagement (en-viz^&J-ment), n. The 
act of envisaging. 

Envolume (en-voTfim). v.t [Prefix en, and 
Oblume.] To form into or Incoiporate with 
a volume. 

Envolup,t v.t To wrap up; to envelop. 

' For ho la most envoluped in sinne.’ Chau^ 
eer. 

Envoy fen'voi), n. [Fr. envoys, from on coyer, 
to send— «n, and voie, L. via, a way. See 
Way.] One despatched upon an errand or 
mission; a messenger; specifically, a person 
deputed by a ruler or government to ne- 
gotiate a treaty, or transact other buBiness, 
with a foreign ruler or government. We 
usually apply the word to a public minister 
sent on a special occasion or for one parti- 
cular purpose ; hence an envoy is distin- 
guished from an ambamtador or permanent 
resident at a foreign court, and is of inferior 
rank. 

Perseus sent envoys to Carthage to kindle their 
hatred against the Romans. Arbuthnot. 

Envoy (en'voi), n. [>Y envoi.] Formerly 
a postscript to a composition, as a poem, to 
enforce or recommend it 
Tlie Blind Minstrel is a vigorous versifier ... as 
a specimen of his graver style we may give his enwy 
or concluding lines. Craik. 

Envosrship (en’voi-ship), n. The ofllce of 
an envoy. 

Envy (en'vi), v.t pret A pp. envied; ppr. 
envying. [Fr. envier. See the noun.] 1. To 
feel uneasiness, mortification, or discon- 
tent at, as at the sight of superior excel- 
lence, reputation, or happiness enjoyed by 
another; to repine at another’s prosper- 
ity; to fret or grieve one’s self at, as at the 
real or supposed superiority of another, and 
to hate on that account. 

Envy not thou the oppressor. Prov. iiL 31. 

Whoever envies another confesses his superiority. 

Rambler. 

2. To grudge; to regard with malice and 
longiug; to withhold maliciously. 

Come, come, we know your meaning, brother 
Gio'ster; 

You envy my advancement and my ffiends. Shak. 

8. To desire oamcstly; to regard with long- 
ing. 

Ur climb his knee the envied kiss to share. Cray. 

4. t To do harm to; to injure. 

_ . If I make a lie 

To gam your love and envy my best mistress. 

Put me against a wall. y. Fletcher. 

fi.t To vie with; to strive to equal; to emu- 
late. 

I.et later age that noble use envy, 

Vyle rancour to avoid and cruel surquedry. 

Envy (en'vi), *.<. To be affected vrl^'^y; 
to have envious feelings; to regard anything 
with grudge and longing desire: usu^ly 
followed by at 

Thronged to the lists, and envied to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enrolled. 

Dryden. 

In seeking tales and Informations 
Against this man, whose honesty the devU 
And his disciples only envy at. 

Ye blew the fire that bums ye. Shak. 

^vy (en'vi), n. (Fr. envic; L. f'nvidid, envy, 
from iAvfdtw, envious— tn, against, and root 
v£(f, to look; invtderv, to envy. See Vision.] 

1. Pain, uneasiness, mortification, or dis- 
content excited by the sight of another’s 
superiority or success, accompanied with 
some degree of hatred or malignity, and 
often or usually with a desire or an effort 
to depreciate the person, and with pleasure 
in seeing him depressed: usually followed 
by of, sometimes by to. 

Base envy withers at another's joy. 

And hates that exceilence it cannot roach. 

Thomson. 


eh, skain; bh. So. look; 
Voi„ IL 


g. go; j. job; h, Ft. ton; ng, ling; VH, Men; th, Min; w. wig; wh, whig; 


sb, amie.— See XJtY. 
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All the conspirators, save only he. 

Did that they did in ^reat Ca;Siir. 

Many sudered death merely in f/tvjr to their virtues 
and superior ifenius. Swift, 

2. Rivalry; competition; emulation. [Rare.] 
Such as cleanliness and decency 
Prompt to a virtuous tnvy. Ford, 

5. Malice; malignity. 

You turn the g^oo<l we offer Into tnvy, Skak. 
4.t Public odium; ill repute; iiividiousuesa 
To discharge the king of the etivy of that opinion. 

6. Object of envy. 

This constitution in former days used to be the 
onvy of the worhl. AAuau/ity, 

Envyned^t pp. [Fr. e7iviner, to store or 
furnish with vines or wine e/i, and vin, 
wine. See Wink.], Stored, furnished, or 
seasoned with wine. 'A bettor enri/fieU man 
was now'hcr non.' Chaucer. 

Enwidl (en-wan. e.t Same ns Inwall. 
EnwallOWt (en-wol'ld), vJ. [Prefix en, and 
wallow. 1 To wallow. Spenaer. 

Enwheel (cu-whelO> V.L [ITellx en, and 
tohecll To encircle. 

The grace of hc.iven 
Before. Iiehind thee, .'tnd on every hand. 
Jiptwkeei thcc round 1 Shak, 

Enwident (en-wid'n). v.t. [Prefix en, and 
widen.] To make wiiler. 

Enwoman (en-wum'un), v,t. [Prefix en, and 
toouian.J To endow with the qualities of 
woman ; to make womanish. Daniel. 
Enwomb (emwoin'). v.t. [Prefix en, and 
wowh,] l.t To make pregnant. * Me then 
he left emvomhed of this child.* Spenser . — 
2. To bury; to bide, os in a w'omb, gulf, pit, 
or cavern. 

The Afric Niger streatn emvomds 
Itself into the earth. Pouue. 

Enwrap (en-rapo. v. t. [Preftx en, and iora 2 >. 1 
To envelop; to in wrap. 

Hateful thniiglits €H7vr<ty luy soul in gloom. /Coats. 

Enwrapment (en-mp'inent), n. 1. *nie act 
of enwrapping, orstuteof being enwrapped. 
2. That which enwraps; a covering; a wrap- 
per. 

They wreathed together a folUture of the fig-tree, 
and made tliemselvcs emurapments. Shuckford. 

Enwreatbe (en-reTii'), v.t To surround as 
with a wreatii. 

Enwrougbt (en-rnt'), p. and <i. Same as 
Inwrou^i. 

Enzone (en-z^no, t;. t. To inclose, ns a zone 
incloses; to surround. 

The chapel-like farm-house, h.ilf- hidden among 
the groves that tnzoot Oreenbank. Fr%f. IFilson. 

Enzootic (en -7.0-0 t'ik), a. [Gr. en. In, among, 
and Zf/on.un animal.] Limited to the aiiimaU 
of a district; specitlcully applied to tliscases 
affecting the animals of a tiistrict. 

Enzootic (cn-zd-<»tMk), n. A disease re- 
stricted to the animms of a district. See 
Epizootic, 

Eocene (e'd-sen), a. [Gr. edir, the dawn, and 
kainos, recent.] Iwneol. a term applied by 
Lyell to one of tlie tiiree periods of the ter- 
tiary strata, each of which is characterized 
by containing a very different proportion of 
fossil shells of recent species. The earliest 
period, or eocene, is so called because the 
very small propi>rtion of living species found 
fossil in the strata of this period indicates 
what may be considered the first commence- 
ment or dawn of life. 'Jlie eocene beds are 
arranged in three groups, termed the low'er, 
middle, and upper eocene. The lower eocene 
beds are well developed in the London 
basin; the middle and upper, in Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight. 

Eocene (e'C-sen), n. In geol. a rock or stra- 
tum pertaining to the eocene epoch. 

Eollan, EollC (e-O'li-an, e-olTk), a. Pertain- 
ing to jEolia or .Eolis, in Asia Minor, in- 
habited by Greeks. The Eolic dialect of the 
Greek language was the dialect used by the 
Eoliaus. -Eofian mode, in mueie, the fifth 
of the authentic Gregorian modes ; It con- 
sists of the natural notes A B C D E F G. 
Eolian (e-o'li-an). a. [From ASolus, the god 
of the winds.] Pertaining to .£olu8, the 
god of the winds .— lyre or harp, a 





EoUan Harp. 


simple stringed instrument that sounds by 
the impulse of air. It generally consists 
of a simple box of thin fibrous wood (often 


of deal) to which is attached a number of 
fine catgut string, sometimes as many as 
fifteen, of eqaal length and in iinisun, 
stretched on low bridges at each end. Its 
length is made to correspond with the size 
of the window or aperture in which it is 
intended to be placed. When the wind blows 
athwai*t the strings it pmduces the effect of 
an orchestra when heard at a distance, 
sweetly mingling all the harmonics, and 
swelling or diminishing the sounds accord- 
ing to the stmigth or weakness of the blast. 
A still iiioi*e simple fonn of the Eolian harp 
consists merely of a number of strings ex- 
tended between two deal boarda --E'o^ian 
attachment, a contrivance attached to a 
pianofi>rte, by which a stream of air can be 
thrown ui>on the wires, which prolongs their 
vibration aii<l greatly increases the volume 
of sound. - Eolian rocks, in geol. the blown 
sands of the desert and the sea shore. They 
are sonietinuis, especially the latter, re- 
gularly stratified, and shells, blown up from 
the beach, are often found In the lam inns. 
Naturally, such a formation does nut remain 
long in tlie form in which it was laid down. 
Eolic (e-oTik), n. The Eolic dialect, verse, 
or music. See Kolian. 

Eolic, a. See Eolian. 

Eolldm (e-oPi-de). n. pi. A family of nudl- 
1)ranch1ategastcropodous molluscs, with the 
so-called gills placed on tlie sides of tlie 
back, and tentacles not retractile. *l'hey are 
active, and swim freely on their backs. In 
the Kolis, common on our coasts, the gills I 
consist of an immense number of flnger-likc 
processes, forming tufts on ea(*h side of the 
body, some of wliich receive ccecnl prolon- 
gations of the stomach and liver. Their 
p.qpilltG possess the power of discharging a 
iniikv kind of fluid when the animal is irri- 
tated, which, however. Is hai'niless to the 
human skin. 

^lipile (6 oPi-pil). n. [L. Aiohis, tlie deity 
of the winds, ana pita, a ball.] A hollow 
ball of inctat, with a pipe or slender neck, 
used ill hydraulic experiments. The ball 
being filled with water, is heated till the 
vapour issues from the pipe with great vio- 
lence and noise, exhibiting the elastic power 
of steam. 

Eon, JBon (e'on), n. (Gr. avm, age. duration, 
eternity. Cog. L. rtotm, a space of time, 
duration.] 1. A space of time, especially 
the time during which anything exists: the 
period of the existence of the universe; a 
long indefinite space of time; an age; an ora; 
period of a dispensation; cycle; eternity. 

The rigidity of old conceptions has been reUxed. 
the public mind being rendered gradu.'illy tolerant 
nf the idea that not lor six thoiisciiicl. nor for sixty 
thousand, nor for six thousnnd thoti.s<ind. but for eoos 
embracing untold niiilioiis of years, this earth has 
been the theatre of life and death. Tyndaii. 

2. In Platonic philos. a virtue, attribute, or 
perfection existing tliroiighoiit eternity. 
The Platoiiists represented the Deity as an 
assemblage of eons. The Q nostics considered 
eons as certain substantial powers or divine 
natures emanating fn tin the Supreme Deity, 
and performing various parts in the ojiera- 
tioiis of the universe. 

EorLt n. [A. Sax.] A man of rank; a noble- 
man; an earl. 

Eozoon,Eozoon ca]iaden86(^d'/fi^on kan- 
a-deii'se). n. [Gr. etM, daybreak, dawn, and 
zoan, animal.] The name given by Dr. Daw- 
son of Mrtiitrcal to a supposed gigantic fos- 
sil foraminifer, found in the Laurentian 
rocks of Canada and in the quartz rocks of 
Germany. Lt is the oldest form of life trace- 
able in the past history of the globe. See 
extract. 


The writer (Mr. T. Mallard Reade) asserts that 
structures called toxoonal have not yet been dis- 
covered ill any unaltered rocks, while tney are abun- 
dant in metfiiiiorphosed rocks; and argues, from this 
and other reasons, that Professors King and Rowney 
are right in liohling the eosiooH to be a mere mineral 
structure occasioned by tne metaniorphism of the 
rock. . . . Dr. Carpenter replies . . . that the 
structure is most characteristically displayed 
in those {Kirdons of the serpentine limestone of the 
Laurentian formation which have undergone the 
least metamorphic change, reiterating the arguments 
derived from the structure Itself, which have led him 
and most other geologists to consider the tomoofi as 
of Indubitable organic origin. The Academy. 

Eozoonal (d-d-zO'on-al), a. Of or belonging 
to the eozoon. See extract under £osk>on. 
Bp. Epi (ep, e'pi). A Greek prefix signifying 
aadition, something applied to, on, upon, 


over, near. 

BpaortdaeMe(e-payrld-y^efi-dX n. [SeeEPA- 
CKi s. ] A natural order of monopetfilous exo- 
gens, very closely allied to Ericaoen, but dls- 
Hnguished by the one-oelled anthers open- 



ing by a chink. They are ohiefiy natives of 
Australia. The fruit of some species is eaten 
under the name of Australian cranberry, 
and they are cultivated In greenhouses for 
tlie beauty of their fiowers. The typical 
genus is Epacris (which see). 

Epacris (ep'a-kris), n. [Gr. upon, luid 
okras, the top, in allusion 
to the species growing on 
the tops of mountains] A 
large zenus of plants, the 
tyj^cal genus of the nat. 
order Epacrldaceas, distin* 
guished by having a col- 
oured calyx with many 
bracts, a tubular corolla 
with smooth limb, stamens 
affixed to the coro]l|i, and 
a fivc-valved many-seeded 
capsule. The species are 
shrubby plants, with axil- 
lary, white, red, or purple 
flowers, generally in leafy 
spikes. Among those cul- 
tivated in this country we 
may mention if. grandU 
flora, which has flowers 
nearly an inch in length, of 
a brilliant reddish purple 
at the base and pure white 
at the apex. 

Epact “(o'pnkt), n. (Gr. 
epaktos, brought in or on— 
epi, on, and ag6, to lead.) 
In ehron. the excess of the 

Epacris Brandlllora solar month alM)V« tto 

(garden variety), luiiar syiiodfcal month, 
and of the solar vear 
above the lunar year of twel\e synodical 
months. The epacts then are amtual an«l 
menstriial or monthly. Suppose the new 
moon to be on the 1st of Januai*y ; the month 
of January containing 31 days, and the lunar 
month only 20 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 

.3 seconds, the difference, 1 day, 11 hours, 
15 minutes, 57 seconds, is the msnstrual 
enact. l*he annual epact is nearly 11 days; 
the solar year being 865 days, and the lunar 
year 354. 

]^|>agoge (e-pa-gd^je), n. [Gr., a bringing on 
or to-fp», on, and agd, to lead.] In rhet. 
oratorical induction; a figure of speech 
which consists in demonstrating and prov- 
ing universal propositions by particulars. 
EpagOgiC (ep-a-goj'ik), a. In rhet of or per- 
taiiiing to epagoge; inductive. 

paTpat), a. [L. e, out of, and 
!eeler.] In e?itom. without an- 
tenhcB or feelers. 

[Or., 
,andanadi- 
plf}o, to make double. See AnadjflosjsJ 
Repetition; a figure in rhetoric when a sen- 
tence ends with the same word with which it 
begins. * Rejoice in the Lord alway: and 
again I say, Rejoice* (Phil. iv. 4X ii on ex- 
ample. 

Bpanalepsla (ep'an-a-lep"siBX n. [Gr. . 
and analamba^iC, to take up.] In rhet. an< 
composition, a figure by which the same 
word or clause is repeated after a paren- 
thesis. 

Bpanaphora (ep-an-aPd-ra), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, ana, up, bock, and pher6, to carry.] 
In rhet. a figure of speech which consists in 
the repetition of a word or phrase at the 
beginning of successive clauses; anaphora. 


Epalpate (e- 
/mlpus, a fei 



peaker makes the end ol one clause the be- 
: of the next. 

(e-pan'o-dos), n. [Gr. epi, and 
dnodos, a way up or bock— ana, up. anti 
hodos, a way.) In rhet. (a) a figure, when a 
sentence or member is inverted or repeated 
backwards, as in the following lines:-* 

O more exceeding love, or law more Just; 

Juit law indeed, out more exceeding love. MiUoo. 

, The return to the principal heads or to 
le proper subject of a discourse after a 
digression, or in order to consider the topics 


z 



ward, and tnihod, from orthoe, straight. ] ] 
rhet. a figure by which a person corrects i 
Ingeniously revokes what he just before 
alleged, as being too weakly expressed, in 



Itay? Most heroic act I 


Fdte, fkr, fat, fgll; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; nCte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bgll; ott, ponnd; fi, So. abime; jf, Sc. fry. 
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IPMLtllOlUi (ep-ftR'thttit). a. [Or. evi, upon, 
and awtiuM^ flower.] In hot growing upon 
flowei% M certain zui^. 

BlMUrdh (ep'l&rkX ^ [w. epare/kot— epi, and 
wrch^t dominion.] In ancient and modem 
Oreece, thegovernororprefectol aprovlnce 
or eparchy. 

Cparolisr (ep'Urk-iX n. [Or. eparchia, a pro- 
^nce-— ept^ and are^S, government.] A pro- 
vince, prefecture, or territory under the 
Juriadiction of an eparch or governor. 

^ [I''r. ^paule, the shoulder. ] 
In /art, the shoulder of a bastion, or the 
angle made by the face and flank. 
AMknldment (e-pal^ment), n. [Fr., from 
&favUr^ to support with the shoulders, from 
the shoulder.] In /erf. a term which 
originally signtfled a mass of earth about 
7 feet 6 inches high and 18 or 20 feet thick, 
raised for the purpose either of protecting 
a body of troops at one extremity of their 
line, or of forming a wing or shoulder of a 
battery to prevent the guns from being dis- 
mounted by an enfllading Are. The term is 
now, however, used to designate the whole 
mass of earth or other material which pro- 
tects the guns in a battery both in front 
and on either flank; and it can only be dis- 
tinguished from a parapet by being with- 
out a banciuette or step at the foot of the 
Interior side on which the men stand to 
fire over a parapet. That part of the epanle- 
ment which is between every two embra- 




Epauleinent, front Hncyclop^die iniUtaire. 

sures Is called a merlon, and the part under 
the embrasure is called the genouUUtre, 
Epaulet, Epaulette (e'pal-et), n. [Kr. <^pau- 
(eUe^ from ipauUt the shoulder. ] A shoulder- 
piece; an ornamental badge worn on the 
shoulder, of which the form, material, place, 
and number distinguish the rank of the 
wearer. Epaulettes were worn in the Bri- 
tish army till 1855, and ore still worn in the 
navy by all officers of and above the rank of 
lieutenant, and by some civil officers. 
Bpaulfltted(e'pi|l-et-ed),j>p.ora. Furnished 
with epaulets. 

Epauliera^ CpauUet (o- 

[From Fr. 4pauU, the 
shoulder.] In miliL 
antiq. a shoulder-plate 
either of one piece or 
composed of several 
successive platea It 
was fastened by laces 
OTMlnta to ttie slMve Ep.uUire. 
of the hauberk. Lat- 
terly the pauldron was used to cover the 
epaullbre. 

(ep-aks'l-al), n. [Or. epi, upon, and 
E. aoBia,} In anof. a term apiuied to those 
structures, bony and muscular, which are 
developed in connection with the up^r 
arches of the vertebra. The dorsal muscles 
are ^e chief members of the group. 

Epfllni (e-pTra), n, A genus of spiders, com- 
prising the largest and best known British 
species. S, dwdama, the common garden 
s^der, a handsomely marked species, is ob- 
served in autumn suspended m its web in 
our gardena 

BpflrllUi (fl-pTri-dd). n. pL A family of 
spid^olwli: Ich Epeirais the typical genus, 
nee BivntA. 

BpillflCSAflllo (ep'en-sfl-fai^Mk). ^ 
Bpsnobphalor.] In anat of or belonim 
to theepencrahMon; speoiflcally, applied to 
the bony anm which encompasses and pro- 
jects It Bee Sfinospralok. 

“ ‘ on), n. [Or. api, 
Ino 


the hindmost of the four divisions or Beg< 
ments of the brain. It includes the cere- 
bellum, the fourth ventricle, the medulla ob- 
longata, and the pons Varolii. 

EPOllOtiOt (e-pe-neFik), a. [Or. epaifietikos, 

g ven to praising, laudatory— epi, and aitied, 
praise, from ainos, a tale, praise.] Lau- 
datory; bestowing praise. Pnillipn, 
Epentheaia, Epenthoay (e-pen'the-sls, e- 
pen'the-si), n. [Or. epenthesia—epi^ on, en, 
in, and tUh^mi, to put.] In gram, the in- 
sertion of a letter or svllable In the middle 
of a word, as alitnum for alitum. 
Epenthetic (c-pcn-thet'ik), a. [See Eprr- 
THESI8.] In gram, inserted in the middle 
of a word. 

Epergne (e-pArn^, n. [Apparently from Fr. 




ianati 



Epergne. 

^pargne, thrift, economy, though the con- 
nection is not clear. The- French call an 
epergne a surtout] An ornamental stand 
with a large dish and branches for the centre 
of a table. 

Epema (e-pAi^na), n. A genus of South 
American timber trees, belonging to the 
nat. order Leguminosse, of which the wallaba 
(E. faleata) is the only member. It grows 
to the height of 60 feet, with a girth of about 
6, and is much used in Demerara for shingles, 
palings, Ac. Its pod is curiously curved 
into a form somewhat resembling that of a 
hatchet, and contains three or four very 
flat seeds. 

Epexegeaia (e-peks'6-Jc'^sis), n. [Or. epi, 
and exegeris. See Exegesis.] A full ex- 
planation or inteipretation of something 
immediately preceding; exegesis. 
Epezegetlciu (c-pekro-jet^'ik-al), a. Ex- 
planatory of that which immediately pre- 
cedes; exegotical. 

Epha, Epliah (cTA), n. [Heb. epha or eipha, 
properly a baking.] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity, containing, according to one esti- 
mate or calculation, 8 6696 gallons; accord- 
ing to another only 4*4286. 

EipneliB (e-fftlis), n. pi. j^helldes (e-fell- 
a6z). [Or. ephiliM—epi, upon, and hel%o$, tlie 
sun. 1 A term for the freckles or little yellow 
spots that appear on persons of fair com- 
plexion when exposed to the sun. It de- 
signs also tliese large, dusky, brown patches 
occurring on other parts of the body. 
Ephemera (e-fe'me-ra), n. [L., from Or. 
ephimeros, daily, lasting or living but a day, 
ahort-Uved— ep», and himera, a d^.] 1. A 
fever of one day's continuance only.— 2. A 
genus of neuroptorous insects, the type of 
the family EphemeridsB. See Day-vly, 
Sphskbridai. 

Ephemeral (e-fe'me-ral), a. Beginning and 
ending In a day; continuing or existing one 
day omy; short-lived; existing or continuing 
for a short time only. 'To pronounce sen- 
tences not of ephemeral, but of eternal effi- 
cacy.' Sir J. SUphem. 

Esteem, lasting esteem, the esteem of good men 
Uke himself will be his reward, when the gale of 
ephemermi popularity shall have gradua^ su^ided. 

Ephemaral, EpharneraaCe-fe'me-nii, e-fe'- 
mo-ranX n. Anything which lasts or lives 
but for a day or for a very short time, as an 
insect. 

Ephamaram (ef-e-me'rS-a), n. of. A family 
of inopercttlate, terroinal-friuted mosses, 
usually dwart growing In tofts or gnmri- 
ous, and with an almost simple stem. Eph- 
amemm, the only British genus, is the 

iSSamarlo (af-e-me^k), a. Same as 

VPliPI iBIe 


Ephamarldss (e-f e-me'ri-dax n. pi. [Like the 
ephemera.^ A family of neuropterous in- 
sects, which take thoir name from the short 
duration of their lives in the perfect state, 
as the may-fly and day-fly. In the state of 
larvsB and pupso they are aquatic and exist 
for years. When ready for their flnal change 
they creep out of the water, generally to- 
wams sunset of a flne summer evening, be- 
ginning to be seen generally in May. ^ey 
shed their whole skin shortly after leaving 
the water, propagate their species, and die, 
taking no zood in the perfect state. The 
may-fly is well known to anglers, who imi- 
tate it for bait. 

Epliemerldlan(6-fe'me-rid^'i-an), a. Belat- 
ing to an ephemerls. 

EpnemeTl8(e-fe^me-ri8),ra. pl-EpllflmerldeB 
(e-fe-me'ri-dAz). [Or., a diary. Bee Ephe- 
mera.] 1. A Journal or account of daily 
transactions; a diary. —2. In aetron. a collec- 
tion of tables or data showing the dally 
positions of the planets or heavenly bodies 
In general; a publication exhibiting tho 
places of the heavenly bodies throughout 
the year, and giving other information re- 
garding them for the use of the astronomer 
and navigator; an astronomical almanac, 
such as the Nautical Almanac and. Aetron- 
oniical Ephemeritt, published by order of the 
British admiralty. — 3. In literature, (a) a 
collective name for reviews, magazines, and 
all kinds of periodical literature. (6) A book 
or colleetiou of notices giving a record of 
events which have happened on the same 
day in different years. [The plural ephe- 
meridee was formerly sometimes used as a 
singular: ‘Let him make an ephemeridee,' 
Burton. ] 

Ephemeriat (e-fe'me-rist), n. 1. One who 
studies the daily motions and positions of 
the planets; an astrologer. — 2. One who 
keeps an ephemeris; a journalist. 
Ephemeron (e-fe'me-ron), n. Anything 
which lasts or lives but for a day or for a 
very short time. 

The ephemeron perishes in an hour; man endures 
for his threescore years and ten. tVherveii. 

Ephemarouat (e fe'me-rus), a. Ephemeral. 

jjitrke. 

Ephesiail (e-fe'shl-an), a. Pertaining to 
Ephesus in Asia Minor. 

Epneaitfl (efe-slt), n. A mineral consisting 
ciiiefly of the hydrous silicate of alumina, 
found near Ephieue. 

Ephlaltes (c-fl-aTtdz), n. [Or., one who 
leaps upon, niglitmare.} The nightmare. 
Ephlppial (c-flp'pi-al), a. Relating to an 
ephippium. 

Ep2lipplU2n(e-flp^pi-um), n. [Or. ephippiuw, 
*a sauctle— evi, upon, and hippoe, a uorse.] 

A term applied to any saddle-shaped depres- 
sion or cavity, as the depression of the sphe- 
noid 1>one of man, or the cavity within the 
shell of the crustacean genus Daphnia in 
wrhich tho winter-eggs or the animal are 
profluced. 

Ephod (e'fod), n. [Ilcb., from aphad, to 
gird on, to put on. ] In Jewieh antiq. a species 
of vestment worn by the Jewish high-priest 
over the second tunic. It consisted of two 
main pieces, one covering the back, the 
other the breast and upper part of the body, 
fastened together on the shoulders by two 
onyx stones set in gold, on each of which 
were engraved the names of six tribes ac- 
cording to their order. A ^rdle or band, of 
one piece with the ephod, fastened it to 
the body. Just above the girdle, in the 
middle of tho ephod, and jmned to it by 
little gold chains, rested the square breast- 
plate with the Urim and Tliumniim. The 
ephod was originally intended to'be worn by 
the high -priest exclusively, but a similar 
vestment of an inferior material seems to 
have been in common use in later times 
among the ordina^ priests. 

Ephor (oTorX n. (or. ephoroe, from ephorad, 
t^nspect— epi; on, over, and herad, to see, 
look.] One of five magistrates chosen by 
the ancient Spartans as a check on the regal 
power, and, according to some writers, on 
the senate. 

EPEoral (eTor-al), a. Of or belonging to an 
ancient Spartan ephor. 
n^onltjr (e'for-al-ti), n. The office or 
term of office of an ephor. 

^bomfl ^Tor-us), n. pi EpEorl (e'for-IX 
JL., from Or. epharaej Same as JSJpaor. 
EpESTTA (e'fl-ra), n. In eool. the free-swim- 
ming or medusoid stage in the development 
of some Ccelenteraia, as the Bhizostomidie. 
EplUaBt (e'pi-blast), n. [Or. epi, upon, and 
lEifCoe, a bud.] L In 5ot. a second ootyle- 
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upper 01 tne two layers ox ceiis, tne unaer 
liemg the hypoblast, forming the blasto- 
derm. 

BpitAema (e-pl-ble'ma), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and bU^na, a wound.] In hot the imper- 
fectly fonned epidermis which supplies the 
place of the true epidermis in submerged 
plants and on the extremities of growing 
routs. 

BplC (e'pik), a. [L. epieim; Or epikos, from 
epos, a woM, that which is uttered in words, 
a song. 1 In a lofty narrative style ; narrati ve ; 
heroic. An epic poem, otherwise called 
heroic, is a poem which narrates a story, 
real or fictitious or partly both, represent- 
ing, in an elevated style, some signal action 
or scries of actions and events, usually the 
achievements of some distinguislied hero. 
Of the Greek epics Homers Iliad and 
Odyssey are the principal. The JEneid of 
Virgil is the most distinguished Roman 
epic. Tasso's Gierusalemine Libera ta and 
Dante's Divina Comuiedia are the principal 
Italian epics. The greatest English epic 
poem is Milton's Paradise Lost 

The subject of the poem must be some one 
gre.it, complex action. The principal personages 
must belong to the high places of the worUl, and 
must he grand and elevated in their ideas and in 
their beanng. The measure must be of a sonorous 
tlignity befitting the subject. The action is carried 
oil by a mixture of narrative, dialc^ue,and soliloquy, 
nricfly to express its main requisites, the poem 
treats of one gre.-it. complex action, in a grand style, 
and with fulness of detail. />r. Arnold. 

Epic (c'pik), n. A narrative poem of elevated 
character, describing generally the exploits 
of heroes. See the adjective. 

Few European nations possess more than one real 
some great nations possess none. The Iliad, 
tnei4*neid, the Niehehmgen Lied, the Jerusalem De* 
livered, and Paradise Lost, these arc tne recognixed 
epics of the world. Principal Shairp. 

Epical (cp'ik-al), a. Same as Epic. 

Eplcalirx (e-pi-ka'liksV n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and calyx (which see).] In hot. the outer 
calvx in plants with two calyces, formed 
either of sepals or bracts, as in mallow and 


either of sepals or bracts, as in mallow and 
potentJlla. 

Epicarldaxi (e-pi-ka'ri-dan), n. [Or. epi, 
upon, and karis, a shrimp.] One of a family 
of isopodous crustaceans, which are parasi- 
tic upon shrimps. 

Epicarp (e'pi-ktlrp), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
karpos, fruit.] In bot the outer skin of 
fruits, the fieshy substance or edible portion 


real epi, and kidos, trouble, sorrow.] A. 
funeral song or discourse. 

And on the banks each cypress bow'd his head. 

To hear the swan sing her own epicede. Br<rwnt. 

Eplcedlalft Epicediant (e pl-s^di-al. e-pl- 
sS'di-an), a. Of or pertaining to on epicede; 
elegiac; mournful. 

(The) epicedian song (is) a song sung ere the corpse 
be buried. Cockeratn. 

Epicene (e'pi-s£n), a. [Gr. epikoinos, com- 
mon to a number and koinos, common. ] 
In gram, a term applied to nouns, which 
have but one form of gender, either the 
masculine or feminine, to indicate animals 
of both sexes ; as, Gr. ois, L. avis, a sheep, 
whether male or female. 

Not the male geiier.ition of critics, not the literary 
prigs epicette, not of decided sex the blues celestial. 

Prof. fVilson. 

foicerastlct (e'pi-sc-ras'aik), a. [Gr. epi- 
tempering the humours— epi, and 
kerannymi, to mix.] Lenient; assuaging. 
Spiehlle. EplcbUiiim (ej/i-kn, ep-i-kTi'i- 
um), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and eheilos, a mar- 
gin, a lip.] In bot. the label or terminal 
portion of the strangulated or articulated 
lip of orchida 

Bpichirema (e'pi-ki-rfi'^ma), n. [Gr. epi- 
^irima, an attempt, an attempted proof, 
from wUheireO, to put one's hand to— epi, 
and eheir, the hand.] In lo^ and rhet, 
a syllogism having the truth of one or both 
of its premises confirmed by a proposition 
annexed (called a prosyllogism), so that an 
abridged compound argument is formed; 
as, all sin is dangerous; covetousness is 
sin (for it is a transgression of the law); 
therefore covetousness is dangeroua ' For 
it is a transgression of the law ’ is a pro- 
syllogism, confirming the proposition that 
'covetonsnessissin.'^ ' 

BpidUnal (e-pi-kll^nal), a. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and Idini, a bed.] In bot placed upon the 
disk or receptiicle of a flower. 


EpiOOllO (e-pi-koTikX a. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
kolon, the colon.] In med. relating to that 
part of the abdomen which is over the 
colon. 

lE^Condyla (e-pi-kon'diix n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and ko’ndylos, a condyle.] In anal, a name 
given tb the protuberance on the external 
side of the distal end of the os humeri, 

Eplcorollixie (e'pl-ko-roF'lin), a. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and E. ooroUa (which see). ] In bot in- 
serted upon the corolla. 

Epicranfum (e-pi-kra'ni-um), n. [Gr. epi, 
and kranion, the cranium.] In ariat the 
tendinous expansion of the occipito-frontalis 
muscle: applied also to the skin of the head, 
and to the whole of the soft parts which 
form the scalp. 


or tne Koman emperor Domitian. 

Epicure (e'pl-kur), n. [After Epicurtis, a 
Greek philosopher.] 1. Properly, a follower 


of Epicurus, who taught that pleasure and 
pain are the chief good and evil, that peace 
of mind, based on meditation, is the origin 
of all good; his ethical system has been 
popularly misrepresented as being charac- 
terized by gross sensualism. Hence -^»2. One 
devoted to sensual enjoyments; especially 
one who indulges in the luxuries of the 
table. [Tlio word is now used only or chiefly 
in this sense.] 

Then fly false thanes. 

And mingle with the English epicures. Shak. 

Syn. Voluptuary, sensualist, gourmand. 
Epicurean (e^pi-ku-r§"anX a. [See Epicurb. ] 

1. Pertaining to Epicurus; as. the Epicurean 
philosophy or tenets.— 2. Luxurious; given 
to luxury; contributing to the luxuries of 
the table. 

F.pieurean cnoks 

Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite. Shak. 

Epicurean (e'pi-ku-r^'an), n. l. A follower 
of Epicurus. 

1 know it, and smile, a hard-set smile, like a Stoic or 
like 

A wiser Epicurean, and let the world have its way. 

Tennyson. 

2. A man devoted to sensual pleasures or 
luxuries, especially to the luxuries of the 
table. 

Epicureanigm (e'pi-ka-re'^an-lzm), n. At- 
tachment to the doctrines of Epicurus; the 
principles or philosophical doctrines of 
Epicurus; attacninent to or the practice of 
luxurious habits. 

Epicuriam (e'pi-kur-izm), n. l. The doc- 
trines of Epicurus.- 2. Luxury; sensual en- 
joyments; indulgence in gross pleasure; 
voluptuousness. 

Epicurism and lust 

Make It a tavern or a brothel. Shak. 

BpiCUriBO (e'pi-kfir-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. epi- 
cfirized; ppr. epieurizing. 1. To profess 
the doctrines of Epicurus.— 2. To med or 
indulge like an epicure; to riot; to feast. 
Fuller. 

Bpicyblc (e'pi-si-kl), n. [Gr. epi, and kyklos, 
a circle.] In the Ptolemaic system of astro- 
nomy, a little circle, whose centre moves 
round in the circumference of a greater 
circle; or a small circle, whose centre, being 
fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried 
along with the deferent, and yet by its own 
peculiar motion carries the body of the 
planet fastened to it round its proper 
centre. 

ItoicycUc (e-pi-slkllk), a. Of or pertaining 
to an bicycle.— JSTjn^elic train, in meeh. 
any train of gearing the axes of the wheels 
of which revolve around a common centre. 
The wheel at one end of such a train, if not 
those at both ends, is always concentric 
with the revolving frame. 

Bployclold (e-pl-silcloid), n. [Gr. epikykUh 
eidks^epi, upon, kyklos, a circle, and eidos, 
form.] In geam. a curve generated by the 
movement of a curve upon the convex or 
concave side of another fixed curve; speci- 
fically, the curve generated by the move- 
ment of a curve upon the convex side of an- 
other curve, that generated by the move- 
ment of a curve upon the concave side of a 
fixed curve being called a hypoeycMd; more 
specifically, a curve generated by any point 
in the plane of a movable circle which rolls 
on the outside of the cirenmfewnce of a 
fixed circle. The curve that moves is the 
generating curve, the other being the base. 
The describing point Is not necessarily in 
the circumference of the generating curve, 
but may be anywhere la a radius or Its pro- 
longation. 

BpUQTOloidil (e'pi-tf-klold'al), a. Pertain- 


side, and having in gear with it another 
toothed wheel of half the diameter of Hie 
first, fitted so as to revolve about the centre 
of the latter. It is used for converUng cir- 
cular into nlternate motion, or alternate 





Epicycloidal Wheel. 

Into circular. While the revolution of the 
smaller wheel is taking place, any i>oint 
whatever on its circumference will describe 
a straight line, or will pass and repass 
through a diameter of the circle, once dur- 
ing each revolution. In practice, a piston- 
rod or other reciprocating part may be at- 
tached to any point on the circumference of 
the smaller wheel. ' 

Epldelctic, Epidelctical (e-pi-dlk'Uk, e-pl- 
dik'tlk-al), a. [Gr. epideiklAos, fit for oU- 




rhetorical character, as eulogiums, declama- 
tions, &c.; demonstrative. Written also 
Epidietie, Epidietieal, 

He (Christ) would not work any epideietic miracle 
at their bidding, any more Uian at the bidding of the 
tempter. Farrar, 

1 admire his (Junius*) letters, as flue specimens of 
eloquence of that kind which the ancient rhetoricians 
denominated the epidietie. Dr. Knox. 

Epldemia Epidemical (e-pl-dcm'ik, e-pi- 
dem'lk-al), a. [Gr. epi, and dktnos, people.] 
1. Common to or afrecting a whole people, 
or a great number in a community; preva- 
lent; general; as, an epidemic disease is one 
which, independent of local cause, seizes a 
mat number of people at the same time or 
in the same seusoti: used in distinction 
from endemic. 

The hint becomes the more significant from the 
marked similarity of the cholera-track of the present 

{ rear to that which has on former occasions been fig- 
owed, after a twelvemonth's interval, by a regular 
invasion of ^idemic cholera. Sat. Eev. 

2. Generally prevailing; affecting great 
numbers; as, epidemie rage; an ppiaomie 
I evil. 

I Whatever be the cause of this epidemie folly, It 


I press. IVarburten. 

Epidemic (e-pi-dem'ik), n. An infections 
or contagious disease which, arising from 
a wide-spread cause, attacks many people at 
^e same period and in the same country. 

(6-pi-dem'ik-al), a. Same as 

Blwemlcitlly (e-pl-dem'ik-al-UX Ade. In 
an epidemical manner, 
n^endoatoesa (e-pt-dem'lk-al-nes)^ ti. 
State of being epidemic. [Hare.] 
B^emiograpiijr (e-pi-dem^l-or'ni-ffX m- 
[Gr. epi, upon, tUmes, people, and graphd, 
to write.] A treatise on or description of 
epidemic diseakea 

Epidemiological (e-pi-da^mi-o-ioj^'ik-el), 
a. Pertaining to epidemiology, 
lM(te^olO(^(e-ni.da'nd.oFo-Jh^^^ One 
skilled in emdemioTogy. 

Bpldemiolcgy (e-pi-de'ml-or^o-ja n. (Gr. 
m, dinM, people, and logos, fiscourse.] 
The doctrine of or method of mvestlgatiag 
epidemic diseasea 

Bpidemy (e'pi-de-ml), n, A prevailing, 
common, or general disease, not dn^dani 
on local oanssa 

WdWMtam it,^ fQtt.jpi, 
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more than ^ fipedei. The sieint are often 
peeudo-bnlbs, the leavea are strap-shaped 
and leathery* and the flowers are single, or 
ffenerally In spikes, panicles, or racemes. 
The flowers are very handsome, and a large 
number of the species are in cultivation. 
Bpillflnn(e'pi-d«rm),n. Same as EMfemis. 
SnUennal (e-pl-dmn'al), a. Beiating to 
the scarf-skin or bark; epidermic. 
Qpldmmiatolll (e-pl-d^rmat-old), a. [Gr. 
epi, vLMii, derma, dermatOB, skin, and eidoe, 
resemolance.] JKesembllng or pertaining to 
Jhe epiderm. 

‘ iMttfl (e-pi-dd]<me-us), a. Same as 
fiie, 

- . , bldermleal (e-pl-d<irm'ik, 

e-pi-dermlk-al), a. Pertaining to or like the 
epidermis; covering the skin or bark. 'The 
epidermic texture.* Kirwan.^Epidermic 
method, the method of treating diMasc by 
the application of medicinal Bubstancos, as 
mercury, iodine, belladonna, dsc., to the 
ricin, accompanied by friction. More gener- 
ally it designs also treatment by baths and 
lotions. 

fitpldiennldal (e-pi-derm'id-al), a. Same as 
Epidermic, 

Btudennia (e-pi-demi^js), n. [Gr. epidermis 
—ejn, and derma, skin.] 1. In aiiat. the cut- 
icle or scarf-skin of the body; a thin mem- 
brane covering the true skin of animals, 
consisting of two layers, an inner or mucous 
layer, called the rete mueosum, composed of 
minute cells containing granules of colour- 
ing matter, and an outer or homy layer, 
consisting of minute scales, which are con- 
stantly being shed in the form of powder, 
to which last the name epUlermU is some- 
times icstrictcd. Both layers are destitute 
of feenijg, and of vessels or nerves. 

It (the skin of the negro) is more or less black ac- 
cording to the deposition of the pigment . . . which 
is found in the common cells of the mucous layer of 
the tpitUrmis, and not in special pigment cells, 
whilst the dermis of the negro is like that of tlie 
Burope.'in. Coliingweed, 

2. In hot. the cellular integument, or the 
exterior cellular coating of the leaf or stem 
of a plant. It is a protection of the subja- 
cent parts from the effects of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Epidermoid (e-pi-d^rm'oid), a, [Gr. epider 
mis, and eidos, resemblance.] Epldemiatold 
(which see). 

tipldermoae (e-pi-dSr'mOs), n. In chem. _ 
substance, onnsfstliig of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, sulphur, and oxygen, and resembl- 
ing conchiolfn, which forms the basis of the 
epidermis of animals, of hair, wool, silk, 
feathers, nails, claws, hoofs, horns, scales, 
Ac, The epithelium which coats the inter- 
nal cavities of the animal body is also siml- 
larW constituted. The name was first given 
by Bouchardat to the few flocculi of nbiin 
and albumen which resist solution when 
these substances are placed in water acid- 
ulated with hydrochloric acid. Called also 
Keratin, See Conchiolin. 

EpidioUeal (e-pi-dikm, e-pi 
mk^tik-al), a. See Epipkictio. 

Epididymis (e-pi-dldi-mis), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and didymos, a testicle.] In anat, 
a small, oblong, vermiform, grayish body, 
lying along the superior mnigin of the tes- 
ticle. It is a canal formed by a union of all 
the seminiferous vessels folded several times 
upon themselves. 

EmdOte (e'pi-ddt), n. [Fr., from Gr. epidi^ 
wSmL to give besides --spf, over and above, 
and diddmi, to give: so named from the en- 
largement of tine base of the primary in 
some of the secondary forms.] A mineral 
of a green or gray colour, vitreous lustre, 
and partial transparency, a member of the 
garnet family. The primary form of the 
orystals is a nght rhomboidnl prism. Epi- 
dota proper or arendalite is a lime and iron 
compound; xoislte is a lime epidote; plsta- 
dto, manganesian; allanite, cerium. 
IMaOtlO^-pl-dot'ik), a. Fertidning to epi- 
dote, or containing it 

Wgwmih EplCflOUl (e-pi-J(Kus). a. [Gr. 
fpmioe-^i, upon, and gi, gain, the earth. ] 

In lot growing on or close to the earth; as, 

I plan^“ 


,„,Epl|MtriO (e-pi-gas^trt-al, 

-flM^telk). a. [Gr. opt and gastir, 
^] Pertaining to the upper and anterior 

of the abdomen; as. the epigastric 

rMion; the epigasMo arteries and veW 
EpIflEitrlttm (e-pl-gas'trl-umx n. [Gr. stpf, 
and gaster, the stomach.] The upper part 
of the abdomen. 

Epimitrooflto (e-pl-gas^-seu [Gr. 
epC upon, gaetir, gastros, belly, and keU, 


tumour.] In med, hernia of the stomach, 
or in the region of the stomach, whether 
formed by the stomach or not 
Bplgeal (B-pi-Jd^al), a. Same as Epigatous, 
El^ilin (6*pi-Jd, e-pi-Jj'umX n. 
Epioaious.] Same as Perigee, 

16 (e'pi-Jfin), a, [Gr. epi, and ginomai, 
;o begin to be.] 1. In geot. formed or ori- 
ginating on the surface of the earth: oi 
posed to hypogene; as, epigene rocks. —2. i ^ 
crystal, foral^; unnatural; unusual: said 
of forms of crystals not natural to the sub- 
stances in which they are found. 
Eplgeneaia (e-pi-Jen'es-is), n. [Gr. epi, and 
genesis, generation.] In physiol, the theory 
of generation in which the germ is held to 
be actually created as well as expanded by 
virtue of the procreative powers of the 
parent. As applied to plants, this theory 
maintains that the embryo pre-exists neither 
in the ovary nor pollen, but is generated by 
the union of the fecundating principles of 
the male and female organs. 

Epiflunealat (e-pi-jen'es-lst), n. One who 
supports the theory of epigenesis. 
Epljgexioua (e-pIJ'en-us), a, [Gr. epi, upon, 
and gennaO, to bring forth. ] In hot, grow- 
ing upon the surface of a part, as many 
f un^ on the surface of leavea. 

Epinot (e'pl-glot), n. Same as Epiglottis 
(which see). 

Epiglottic (e-pi-gloi'lk), a. Of or pertaining 
to the epiglottis. 

£pl|[lottl8 (c-pl-glot'ls). n, [Gr. epiglottis— 
epi, upon, and gmta, the tongue.] In anat 
a cartilaginous plate behind the tongue, 
which covers the glottis like a lid during the 
act of swallowing, and thus prevents foreign 
bodies from entering the larynx. 
Epitfonatlon (e-pig^on-a''ti-on). n. [Or. epi, 
upon, and gonu, gonatos, the knee.] A 
lozenge-shaped piece of some stiff material 
which forms pait of the dress of bishops in 
the Greek Church while officiating. It hangs 
from the girdle on the right side as low as 
the knee, and is believed to represent the 
napkin with which our Saviour girded him- 
self at the last supper. U has either a cross 
or the head of our Lord embroidered on it. 

A similar appendage is worn by the pope. 
Epigone (e-pig'o-ncX n. Same as Epigonium. 
l^igonlum (o-pi-g5'ni-um), n. [Or. epi, 
ana gone, the seed.] In hot a membranous 
bag which incloses the conceptacle or spore- 
case of a liverwort or scale-moss when 
young, wliich is ruptured as the capsule 
clongatea 

Epigram (e*pi-gram), n. [Gr. epigramma^ 
inscription— and gramma, a writing, 
from grapho, to write.] in a restricted 
sense, a snort poem or piece in verse, which 
has only one subject, and flnishes by 
witty or ingenious turn of thought; In „ 
general sense, an interesting thought repre- 
sented happily in a few words, whether 
verse or prose ; a pointed or antithetical 
saying. The term epigram was given by the 
Greeks to a poetical inscription placed upon 
a tomb or public monument, as upon the 
face of a temple or public arch, and was 
afterwards extended to every little piece 
of verse expressing with precision a deli- 
cate or Ingenious thought, as the pieces in 
the Greek anthology. In Roman classical 
poetry the term was somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately used to designate a short piece In 
verse, but the works of Catullus, and espe- 
cially the epigrams of Martial, contain a 
great number with the modern ejflgramma- 
tic character. 

From Che time of Martial, indeed, the epigram 


came to be characterized generally by that peculiar 
pei9U or sting which are iif>w looked tor in «*i Frencli 
or F.nglish epigram; and the want of this in the old 
Greek compositions doubtless led somepiinds to think 
them tame and tasteless. The true or the best form 
of the early Greek epigram does not aim at wit or 
seek to produce surprise. Lard Neavts, 

Epigrams are concise effusions of wit, generally 
satirical, expressed in a few lines in verse: usually, 

the last line conveys some pointed allusion; as, for 

example, 

' Lucia thinks happiness consists in state; 

She weds an idiot, but she dines on plate.' 

/K Chambers, 

Epigrainlgt^ EPifframmlst (e^pi-mm-istx 
fi. A writer ox epigrams; an epi^amma- 
tf si [Rare. ] 

The epigrammist (Martial) speaks the sense of 
their drunken principles. yer, Tayter, 

Bplsnuninatlo^ Si>igraimnatloil C«'pi* 
gnun-in«t"ik, e'pi-gnun-mafe-^.alX a. 
WritiiiB epigram*; dealing ineplmma; 
. an <!pvrammat<0 poet— S. Suftwle to 
eplgrama; belongUig to epigrame; like an 
epigram: antitheaoal; pointed; aa; tfiarim- 
m«M« style or wit 



Epig\’nous Stamens of 
Phxladelphus coronarius. 


Those remarkable poems have been undervalued 
^ critics who have not understood their nature. 
They have no epigrammatic point. Maeautay, 

SFl|nramxiiaUoai2y(e'pi-gxnm-mat'U-al^^ 
adv. In an epigrammatic manner or style; 
tersely and pointedly. 

EpigraxnmatlBt (e-pi-gram'mat-iet), n. One 
who coninoses epigrams or deals in them; 
as. Martial was a noted epigrammatiet 
'The conceit of the epigrammatist,* FuUer, 
Eplffxuxnjliatlse(e-pi-gram^mat-lz), e.f. To 

a 

raphi^^i, 

^ , \itectural 

antiq, a terse inscription on a building, 
tomb, monument, statue, or the like, de- 
noting its use or appropriation, and some- 
times made part of its ornamental de- 
tails, with which it is incorporated.— 2. In 
literature, a citation from some author, ur 
a sentence framed for the puipose, placed 
at the commencement of a work, or at its 
separate divisions; a motto. 

Leave here the pages with long musing curled, 
And write me new my future’s epigraM, 

New angel mine. £, E, Brewning, 

^IgraphlC (e-pi-grafMk), a. Of or per- 
taining to, or consisting in an epigram or 
epigraph, or inscription upon a tomb, 
temple, monument, statue, and the like; of 
or pertaining to epigraphy. 'The epigraphic 
adjuration 'Siste, viator.^* Sat. Rev, *Epi~ 
waphioMW Sat, Rev. 

Epigraphies (e-pi-grariksX n. The science 
of inscriptions. 

Eplgxaphlst (e-pig'ra-flst), n. One versed in 
epigraphy. * Questions belonging rather to 
the antiguaiv and the epigra^ist* Mure. 
Epigraphy (e-pig'ra-fl), n. The study or 
knowledge of epi- 
graphs; that branch 
of knowledge which 
deals with the de- 
ciphering and ex- 
planation of Inscrip- 
tiona 

£pigynou8(6-pij'in- 
us),a. iQr.«pt,upon, 
and gyni, woman.] 
In bof. growing upon 
the top of the ovary, 
or seeming to do 
so, as the corolla and stamens of we cran- 
berry. 

Spilepsy (c'pi-lep-si), n. [Gr. epilepsia, a 
convuMve seizure, falling sickness—epi; 
and lambano, Upsomai, to take, to seize.] 
The falling sickness, so called because the 
patient falls suddenly to the ground; a dis- 
ease of the brain characterized by^neral 
muscular agitation, occasioned by clonic 
spasms, without sensation or consciousness, 
and commonly recurring at intervala 
Epileptic, Epileptical (c-pi-lep'tik, e-pi- 
lep'tflc-al), a. 1. Pertaining to or indicating 
epilepsy. 

A plague upon your epileptic visage I 
Smile you my speeches, as 1 were a fool I Shah. 

2. Affected with epilepsy; consisting of epi- 
lepsy. 

_ laptie (e-pi-lep'tik), n. 1. One affected 
with epilepsy.— 2. A medicine for the cure 
of epilepsy. 

toileptlfor 2 il(e-pi-lep'ti-form),a. Resembl- 
iiig epilepsy. 

Epueptoid (e-pMep'toid), a. Ot or per- 
taining to epilepsy; resembling epilepsy; as, 
epUeptoid symptoms. 

The pope after complaining of a peculiar depress- 
ing sensation, was attacked by an epiie^eid seizure. 

Scotsman nesospaper, 

EpilOhiiXlll (e-pi-ld'bi-um), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and fo6o«, a pod. ] The willow-herb, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Onagracew. The species 
are herbs or under-shrubs with pink or pur- 
ple. rarely yellow, flowers, toliU^ in the 
axils of the leaves or in terminal leaty spikes. 
The seeds are tipped with a pencil of silky 
hairs, and are contained in a long four-celled 
capsule. There are more than fifty species 
scattered over the arctic and temperate 
regions of the world, ten of them being na- 
tives of Britain. 

EMogla ]^Offloal(e-pi-loj'ik, e-pi-loj'ik- 
d), a. Relating to or like an epilogue; epi- 
lopstlo. 

(a-pil'o-JizmX n. [Gr. epHogiS’^ 
mos, IW>m e^ogisomai, to reckon over— 4 ^, 
and logos, a word, account.] Computation; 
enumeration. 

E^^OflBlte (e-pIFo-Jiat'lk), a. Pertaining 
to an epilogue; of the nature of an epilogue. 

These Unes are an epiiegistie paNnode to the last 
elegy* Miitm. 


«h, flAain; «h, So. loM; t, , 0 ; J.jbb; t, Fr. ton; as. alng; ra. Men; th, Min; * w, tvis; wh, trMg; sb, warn.— See Kn. 
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Bpllogiie» V. i. See Kpiloguise. 

Bpilogiae* v.t See Kpiloquisk. 
nsUOffOe (e'pi-logX n. [L epilog, from 
Gr. epil^oH, concluBion, from cpdegO, to con- 
clude—^, and lego, to speak.] 1. In rhet 
a conclusion; the cdosliig part of a discourse, 
in which the principal matters are recapitu- 
lated.— 2. In the drama, a speech or short 

S oem addressed to the spectators hr one of 
iie actors, after the conclusion of the play. 
A ptay needs no Shak. 

SpUoguiBe, EpUoglze (e-piao-gfz, e-piao- 
pi), v.i. To pronounce an epilogue. Written 
also EpUoguize, 

The dances cntled, the spirit epih^ists. 

Stas^t direction in MUton'e Camus, 

EpUOffUise, EpUoglze (e-piao glz, e-pllo- 
nz). V. t. To acid to in the manner of an epi- 
logue. 'The laugh of applause with which 
the charming companion of my new ac- 
quaintance was epuotjizi-ivg his happy rail- 
lery.* Student, 1750. Written also Epilo- 
guize. 

EpUogoiaer, EpUoguizer (o-pi-lo-giz'6r), 
n. One who epiloguizos; a writer or speaker 
of epiloguca 

Go to. old lad. 'tis true that thou art wiser; 

Thou art not framed for an epUoffutser. Hoadley. 

Itoimaclllxm (e*pi-ma-kr'ue), n. pi, A sub- 
ramily of slender-billed (tonuirostral) birds 
of the family UnupidoD, resembling the birds 
of paradise in the exceeding luxuriance and 
brilliancy of their plumage. The genus 
Epimachiis (plume-birds) is the type. Tlie 
superb plume-bird (E, magnue) of New 
Guinea is the best known species. Although 
the body of tills bird Is by no means large, its 
plumage U so wonderfully developed that it 
measures nearly 4 feet from the beak to 
the extremity or the tail, the colours being 
of the most brilliant hues of scarlet, emerald, 
violet, and ultramarine. 

Epimera (e-pi-me'ra), n. pL [Gr. epi, upon, 
and mOron, thigh.] In eompar. anat the 
lateral pieces of tiie dorsal arc of tlio somite 
of a crustacean. 

Epimeral (e-pi-m£'raix u. [Gr epi, and 
Yii^roz, a limb.] A term applied to that part 
of the segment of an articulated animal 
which is anove the Joint of the limb. 
El^nglette (ep-in-gietTt n. [Fr.] An iron 
ue^e for piercing the cartridge of a piece 
of ordnance before priming. 

Epiniclon (e-pi-ni'shi-onX u. [Gr. epinu 
kion, from epinikioe, belonging to victory— 
epi, and niki, victory.] A song of triumph; 
a pssan. ‘A triumphal epinioion on Hen- 
gist’s massacre.* T. Warton, [Rare.] 
R pliiilria.n (e-pi-nrki-anX [^e EPINI- 
ciON.] Pertaining to or celebrating victory.* 
EplnyetiSt (c-pi-nik'tis), n. [Gr. epi, and 
nux, nukioi, night. ] A pustule appearing in 
the night, or especially troublesome at night. 
Epiornlz, Epyornlz (^-pi-or'nis), n, [Gr. 
lofty, and amis, a bird.] See JSPT- 

ORNIS. 

Epipzdoxnetry (c-pi-ped-orn'et-ri), n. (Gr. 
eoxpedoM, on tne ground —epi, upon, peatm, 
the ground, and Yiurfron, measure.] The men- 
suration of flgures standing on the same 
base. 

Epiperlpliem (e'pi-pe-rrfe-ral), a. [Gr. 
epi, upon, and E. peripheral.] Situated or 
oririnating upon the periphery or external 
sunace of the body; Bpeciflcally, applied to 
feelings or seusations originating at the ends 
of nerves distributed on the outer surface; 
as, the sensation produced by touching an 
object with the finger is an epiperipheral 
sensation: opposed to entoperipheral. 

On comparing these three great orders of feelings, 
we found that whereas the eyi^rtyherait^ relational 
to a very great extent, die efftc/eripMeral, and still 
more the central, have but small aptitudes for enter- 
ing into relations. H. Spencer. 

Eplpetalooz (e-pl-pct'al us), a. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and petahm, a leaf.] In hot a term 
applied to an organ of a plant inserted in 
or growing on the petal. 

Epbihany (d-pira-ni), n. [Gr. epiphaneia, 
appearance, from epiphaino, to appear— epi, 
upon, and phainO, to show.] 1. iUi appear- 
ance or a becoming manifest. * An epic poet, 
if ever such a difficult birth should make 
its epiphany in Paris.* De Qaineey.~^% A 
Christian festival celebrated on the sixi^ 
day of January, the twelfth day after Christ- 
mas^ in commemoration of the appearance 
of our Saviour to the magians or inse men 
of the East, who came to adore him with 
presents; or as others maintain, to com- 
memorate the appearance of the star to the 
mi^ans.ai the nrmbol of the manifestation 
of Girist to the Gentiles. Jerome and Chiy- 



sostom take the Epiphany to be the day of 
our Saviour's baptism, when a voice from 
heaven declared, *Thi8 is my beloved Son, 
in whom 1 am well pleased.' 

BplPllSSUS (e-pi-fd'gus), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
ana phigos, the beech.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Orobanchaceas. There is but one 
species, E. virginiana, parasitical on tlie 
roots of ^ech-trees in the United States of 
America, where it is called beech-drope. It 
i« a slender purplish or yellowish-brown, 
much-branched herb, with small and scat- 
tered scales for leavca 
j^iphloaum (e-pi-tie'umX ft [Gr. epi, upon, 
aiutpAfoios, bark.] In hot the layer of nark 
immediately below the cplderm; the cellu- 
lar Integument of the baric. 

Eplphonem, Eptohonema (e-plf d-nfim, e- 
pif'o-ne'*maX n. [Gr. epiphOnima, exclama- 
tion; epiph&ned, to cry out— em*, upon, and 
phOneO, to speak loud.] In rhet. an excla- 
matory sentence or striking reflection which 
sums up or concludes a discourse. 
Epiphora (e-pif o-ra), n. [Or. epi, upon, and 
pherO, to bear.] 1. In med. watery eye; a 
disease in which the tears, from increased 
secretion, or some disease of the lachrymal 
passage, accumulate in front of the eve and 
tric!kle over the cheek.— 2. In rhet the em- 
phatic repetition of a word or series of words 
at the end of several sentences or stanzas. 
Eplphragm (e'pi-fram), n. [Or. epi, upon, 
ana phragma, a division, from phranC, to 
break.] 1. In hot a membrane covering the 
mouth of the spore-case of um-mosses, so 
as to close it up. - 2. In zool. the mem- 
branous or calcareous substance with which 
some pulmonate molluscs 
close up the aperture of 
their shells when they re- 
tire within to pass the 
winter. 

^lphylloflpeniiou8(o-pi- 

liTld-sp^inn^usX a. [Or.cpi, 
upon, phyllon, a leaf, and 
9perma,eeed.] In bear- 
ing their seeds or spores 
on the back of the leaves, 
as ferns. 

Eplpliylloua (e-pif il-us or 
ep-i^Ulus), a. (Gr. epi, 
upon, and phyllon, a leaf.] 

In hot. applied to anything 
inserted or mwing upon a leaf; as, an epi- 
phyllous peduncle. 

imphyz^ Eplpliyzial (e-pi-flz'e-al, e-pi- 
flri-ai), a. [See epipeysis ] Pertaining to 
or having the nature of an epiphysia Prqf. 
Owen. 

^ipliyfliZ (e-pifi-sis), n. [Gr. epiphyeie-- 
epi, upon, and phyo, to grow.] in anat any 
portion of a bone separated from the body 
of the bone by a cartilage which becomes 
converted into bone by age. 

The epiphyses of the feetut become the apophytes 
of the adulL Dungltson. 

Epiphytal ( e-pif it-al ), a. Pertaining to or 
having the nature of an epiphyte; epiphytic. 
Epiphyte (e'pi-fit), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
phyton, a plant] A plant growing upon 
another plant adhering to its bark, and root- 
ing among the soil that occupies its surface, 
as a moss, lichen, fern, Ac., but which does 
not like a parasite, derive any nourishment 
from the plant on which it grows. Many 
orchidaceous plants are epiphytes. 
IMphytia Epiphytical ^-pi-flf ik, e-pi-flf - 
ik-al), a. in hot pertaining to or having the 
nature Cf an epiphyte. 

l^lphytlcally (e-pi-flfik-aMi), adv. In hot 
afterthe manner of an epiphyte. 
Epipleroziz (e'pl-pie-rC^sls), n. [Gr. epi, 
and pUrdeie, repletion.] In pathol exces- 
sive repletion; distension. 

Ih^plexiZ (e-pi-pleks^isX ft [Gr. epi, upon, 
ana plekd, to fold.] In rhet a figure used 
when an elegant or gentle kind or upbraid- 
ing is employed to convince. 

Epiplooe (e-piplo-sflX^* [Cir* epiploki, impli- 
cauon— dpi, upon,ana plekd, to fold. ] In rhet 
a figure by which one aggravation or striking 
circumstance is addedin due gradation to 
another; as, ‘ He not only sparednis enemies, 
but continued them in employment; not 
on^ continued them, but advanced them.* 
l^plocela (e-pipTo-seiX n- [Or. epipUkUe 
--epiploon, the caul, and kili. a tumour.] 
In med. hernia of the epiplodi. or omentum. 
Epiploic (e-pip-ld'ik), a. [Gr. epijdocn, the 
caul.] Pertaining to the caul or omentum. 
EpIplOOll (e-plpl6-onX ft IQv.wiploonr- 
ej^ upon, and pled, ho swim.] The caul or 
omentum, a membranous expansion which 
floats upon the intestines 


Part of Epiphyllo- 
S|>cniiou5 Prond. 


Epl|dos(flieoc01e(e-pip-los'kfl 0-s6n.yi. [Gr. 
ep^loon, the omentum, oeeheon, the soro- 
tum. and Mfs, a tumour. 1 A hernia, in which 
the omentum descends into the sorotum, 
lE^lpodite (a-pip’o-dltX ft [Gr. epi upon, 
ana poue, podoe, foot.] In oompar, anat a 
process develop^ upon the ImuniI Joint or 
^protopodite'of someof the limbs of certain 
Crustacea. * 

S^pCNdlum (6-pi-pO*di-umX n. [See Ertro- 
BiTB.] 1. In hot a disk formed of several 
knobs or glands.— 2. In tool, a muscular lobe 
developed firom the lateral and upper sur- 
faces of the foot of some molluscs. 

EpipoHo (e-pi-pofikX a. Pertaining to or 
produced by eplpolism or fluorescence.— 
Epipolic dispereion, a term applied by Sir 
John Herschel to the plienomena of the in- 
ternal dispersion of li rat along the surface, 
and even Into the bulk of luminous bodies. 
EplMllam (e-pip*ol-izm), n. [Gr. epipoli, a 
sunace. from ejj ’ * ’ * ' “ 


kluorescence (W&c‘ 


on, and pelein, to be.] 
, ichseeX 

^IpoUzed (e-pip'ol-lzd), a. Affected or 
modified by the phenomena of eplpolism; 
changed into an epipolic condition; B»,epip- 
olited light 

Eplpteroufl (e-pIp't^r-usX a. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and pteron, a wing.] In hot a term appUed 
to a fruit or seed which Is fumlslied with a 
broad margin or wing where It terminates. 

Eplrhlzouz (e-pi-riz'us), a. [Gr. epi upon, 
and rhita, a root] In hot growing on a 
root 

Eplrrheology (e-plTc-oro-Ji), n. ^r. epir- 


rhof., a fiowhig on, and logos, discourse.] 
That department of physiolo^cal botany 
which treats of the effects of external agents 
upon living plants. 

EplBcenliun (e-pi-sfi'ni-nm), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and ekune, a scene. ] In ancient atih. 
the upper portion of the scene in the theatre. 
Episcopacy (S-pis'ko-pa-sl), n. [L. epieco- 
patve, from the Or. episkoj^O, to inspect— 
epi, and skopeO, to sec. See Bishop. ] 

1. t Careful inspection; watch; oversight— 

2. Government of the Church by bishops; 
that form of ecclesiastical government in 
which diocesan bishops are established, as 
distinct from and superior to priests or 
presbyters; government of the Church by 
three distinct orders of ministers— deacons, 
priests, and bishops. 

EplflCOpal (d-pis*kop-al). a. Belonging to or 
vested in bishops or prelates; characteristic 
of or pertaining to a bishop or bishops; 
characterized by that form of ecclesiastical 
government to which bishops belong; as, 
episcopal jurisdiction; episcopal authority; 
the episcopal costume; the episcopal church. 
EplZCOpaUflJl (e-pisIcd-pa^-anX a. Fer^ 
taining to bishopsor government by bishops; 
episcopal. 

Episcopalian (e-pis^kd-pa*01-an), n. One 
who belongs to an episcopal church, or ad- 
heres to the episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment and discipline. 

EplaoopaUanlam (€-pislcd-p&*li-an-ismX ft 
The system of episcopal religion or govern- 
ment of the Church by bishops. 
Eplacopally (d-pislcd-pal-lix ado. By epis- 
copal authority: in an episcop^ manner. 

' To be episcopaUy ordained. * Burnet 
l^toocoMintt (§-piB*kd-pant), ft A bishop. 

EpUccqparlailt (d-plB*kd-p&**ri-an), a. Epis- 
copal. * Episeeparian government* An- 
thony Wood. 

Bpiaoqpate (£-piB*kd-pfttXn. l. A bishopric; 
the office and dignity ox a bisliop.— a The 
collective body of bisnops. 

Episcopate (6-pis*kd-pfttX v.i pret A pp. 
episeopated; ppr. cpiseopating. To act as a 
bishop; to fill the office of a prelate. 

There he commits to the presbyters only full au- 
thority, both of feeding the flock and 

Epiaoopioide (e-pisit6-pl-Bid), fi. rL. 
copus, a bishop, and eeedo, to IdlL] The 
killing of a bishop. 

Epiaoopyt (fl-pts*kO-pi),Yi. l. Survey; super- 
mtendence; search. *The censor, in his 
moral episeopy.* Jfifeon.— 2. EpisOopaey. 

It was the universal doctrine of the Church for 
many ages . . . that is the divine or opos- 

toUcal Institutioii. Jer. TeyS^ 

(e-pi-skeFe-talX vt Sane aa 

(e-pl-sfMFal), e. Same as 
' ‘^-sOd). Yi. [Gr. epeimMm (toX 

or Inmuae, flrom epeimMois. 

ooming In besides, adventitious-*ept and 
efiodoi. an entrance— «<t, to, in, and aedos, 
a way.] 1 In poeWy, a separata Inoldant^ 


Fflte, fZr, fat fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mfive; tilbe, tub, bgll; t>fl, pound; tt. So. abMie; y. So. Up. 
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Section of Seed. 


•tory, or acti^, introdnoed for fhe purpoie 
of nd^iiur a greater variety to the events 
related m the poem; an luofdental narrative 
or digression separable from the main wnlh 
Jeot> out naturally arising from it 

'Faithfully adhering to die truth which he does 
not suffer so much as an oniamental tpisoHt to inter* 
nipt* llallam^ 

2 . An incident or action more or less con- 
nected with a complete series of events; as, 
an epiaode of the war ; an episode in one's 
life, 

Bpisodlal (e-pi-sdd'l-aiy a. Relating to epi- 
sode; by way of episode; episodic. 
Jteiaodlc^ blBOdical (e-pi-sod'ik, e-pi-sod'- 
Ik-alX a. Pertaining to an episode ; con- 
tained in an episode or digression. 
Splaodically (e-pl-sod'ik-al-U), ado. By way 
of episode. 

A distant perspective of burning Troy might be 
thrown into a corner of the piece . . . episodj^^. 

XplspastlC (e-pi-spa8'tik\ a. [Or. epispas- 
ttka, from epispa6, to draw.] In med. draw- 
ing; attracting the humours to the skin; 
exciting action in the skin; blistering. 
SplsmatiC (e-pi-spas'ttk), n. An external 
application to the skin, which produces a 
serous or puriform discharge by exciting in- 
flammation; a vesicatory; a 
blister. 

Eplsperm (e' pi -sperm), n. 

[G-r. epi, upon, and itperitta, 
a seed.] In bot the testa or 
outer integument of a seed. 

The figure shows (a) the 
eplsperm, (b) the emiopleii- 
ra, and (o) the endosperm. 

Splspermic (e-pi-sperm'ik), 
a. Ill 6of.. pertaining to the 
eplsperm.— A^timermte em- 
brffo, an embryo immediately covered by the 
eplsperm or proper integument, as in the 
kidney-bean. 

]^l8POraJlirtum{e'pi-8pdr-an"Ji-um),n. [Gr. 
upon, spora, seed, and angos, a vessel. ] 
In bot. an Indnsium overlying the spore- 
cases of a fern. 

Epiapore (e'pi-spdr). n. (Gr. epi. upon, and 
spora, seed.] In bot the outer integument 
of lichen sporea 

Splitaxla (e-pis- taks'is), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and staxis, a dropping.] Bleeding from the 
nose. 

Eplsterna (e-pi-stor'na), n. pi [Gr. 
upon, and stei'^ion, the breast-bone.] in 
eompar. anat the lateral pieces of the in- 
ferior or ventral arc of the somite of a crus- 
tacean. 

Eplstemal (e-pi-stor'nal). a. 1. In anat. 
noting the two bones which form part of 
the sternum, and are situated upon its su- 
perior and lateral pai*t.— 2 . In eompar. anut 
noting that portion of a segment of an ar- 
ticulate animal which lies external to the 
middle inferior pieces or sterna. 
SplltlkOtOliOg (e-pis-thot'on-os), n. [Gr. 
episthen, forward, and ieino, to stretch.] 
Same as Emprosthotonos (which see). 
EplatllUte (e-pi-stil'bit), n. [Gr. epl upon, 
and stUbite (wnich see).] A white translu- 
cent mineral, said to be the same as ETsufan- 
dUe. 

^Ifltle (d-pis1), n. [L. epistola, Gr. epistol^, 
from eptstettO, to send to— ent, on, and stelio, 
to send.] A writing, directed or sent, comniu- 
nicating intelligence to a distant person; a 
letter; a letter missive: applied particularly 
in dignified discourse or In speaking of the 
letters of the apostles or of the ancients; as. 
the spistUs of Paul; the epistles of Pliny or 
of Cicero. 

Sliigtlot (d-pis'l), v.t. To write; to commu- 
nicate by writing or by epistle. 'Thus much 
may he ydstled.^ Milton. 

(A-pisldr), n. 1. A writer of epis- 

What needs the man te be so furious with the good 
M for saying the apostle's charg^Js 

2. One who reads the ralstle In a church 
service ; a sub-deacon. ' The principal being 
aeststad with the gospeller and epistler? 
Eoolesiastioal ConsMuHons and Canons. 
^lltoUrt (d-pis'tO-ldrX a. Epistolary. Sir 

TBaUMixy (d-pis'td-la-ri), a. 1. Pertaining 
to epistles or letters; suitable to letters and 
oomspondmice; familiar; as, an ndstolary 
style, ^1 . . . write in loose epistolary 
way/ Dfydsn,**-% Contained in letters; 
earned on by letters. 'A ftoe episMary 
oomnpondenee.* IF. Jtfatotk 
Splgteijer (g-pls'tol-er), n. Same as Mpistter. 
Slrtolsl (S-pls'tol*6^ ft. [Dim. from L. 


CjgMf oto, an epistle. ] A short epistle or letter. 

You see thro* iny wicked intention of curtailing this 
tpistoiet by the above device of large margin. 

Lamb. 

blstoUc^ EplBtoUcal (e-pis-tom, g-pis- 
toPik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to letters or 
epistles.— 2. Designating the method of re- 
presenting ideas by lettei's and words. 
]^l8tolliBt (d-pis'td-list) n. A writer of let- 
ters; a correspondent. [Rare.] 

James Howell fulfils all the reqtiirements of a plea- 
sant letter-writer, and was, less tlian most epistotists 
of his age. dependent on his matter for the charm of 
his corresponoence. Quart. Rev. 

EplBtolizO (d-pis'tol-Iz), v.i. pret. pp. epis^ 
tolized; ppr. epistotizing. To write epistles 
or letters. [Rare.] 

Very, very tired I I l>eg.sn this epistle, having been 
epistoliMittg all tlie morning. Lamh. 

EplatoUzer (e-pis'tol-fz-dr), n. A writer of 
epistles. 

Epl8tOlOgrapllic(e-plB'tol-o-graf'ik},a. Per- 
taining to the writing of lettei*s.— 
graphic characters or alphabet. Sumo as 
Demotic characters or tupkabet. See De- 
motic. 

EpiBtolQgraphy (6-pl8'tol-og"ra-fl), n. fOr. 
epUtole, a letter, ana grapho, to write.] The 
art or practice of writing letters. 

Epistoma, Rplstome (e-pls^to-ma, e'pi- 
stdm), n. [Or. epi, upon, and stoma, mouth. ] 
In nat. hist (a) the space between the an- 
tenniD and the cavity of the mouth in criia- 
taceous animals; (o) a valve -like organ 
which arches over the mouth in the order 
Phylactolfcmata of the Polyzoa. 

Epistrophe (e-pis'tro-fi), n. [Gr. epistrophi— 
epi, upon, an<l strophe, a return.] In rhet. a 
figui*c in wliich several successive clauses 
or sentences end with the same word or 
affirmation; as, 'Are they Hebrews? So am 
I. Are they Israelites? So am I.* 2 Cor. xi. 
22 . 

Epistylar (c'pi-&til-6r), a. Of or belonging 
to the epistyle.— arcuation, the 
system in which columns support arches 
instead of horizontal arcliitraves and eiita- 
blatiires. 

Epistyle (o'pi-stil), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
stylos, a column.] In ancient arch, a term 
used by the Greeks for what is now called 
the architrave, a massive piece of stone or 
wood laid immediately on the abacus of tlie 
capital of a column or pillar. 

Epitapll (e'pi-taO. n. (Gr. epi, upon, and 
iaphos or taphs, a burial, a grave, a tomb, 
from thapto, to bum, to bury, to inter; fnuii 
root taph; Skr. tap, to burn. ] 1. An inscrip- 
tion on a tomb or iiioiiumciit in honour or 
memory of tlie dead. 

Can you look forward to tbc honour of a deco- 
rated coffin, a splendid funeral, a towering monu- 
ment— it may be, a lying epitaph I W. B. Sprague. 

% A brief descriptive sentence, in prose or 
verso, composed as if to be inscribed on a 
inonumoiit, os that on Alexander: 'Siilficit 
huic tumulus, cui non sufilceret orbis.' 

One of the most plcnning epitaphs in general litera- 
ture is that by Pope on Gay;— 

* Of manner gentle, of affection mild. 

In wit a niaii, siinpUcity a cliild.* /K Chambers. 

Epitaph (e'pi-taf), v.t. To cominomorate in 
ail epTtaim. [Karo.] 

• If I never deserve any better remembrance,* he 

(Gabriel Harvey I exclaims, * let me be epitaphed the 
inventor of English hexameters. ' Craih. 

Epitaph (e'pi-taf), v.i. To express one's self 
in tlie manner of an epitaph. 

The Commons, in their speeches, epihtph upon 
him, as on that pope, * He lived as a w<ufe, and died 
as a dogge.* Bp. Hall. 

BpitaphlaiL Epltaphic (e-pl-taf 'i-an, e-ni- 
taf 'ikj, a. rertainiiig to an epitaph; of tlie 
nature of or serving as an epitaph. [Rare.] 

To Imitate the noble Pericles in his epitaphian 
speech, stepping up after the battle to bewail tlie 
slain Servianus. MiRen. 

Epltaphist (e'pi-taf-ist), n. A writer of 
epitaphs 

Bpitasis (o-pi'ta-afs), n. [Gr., a stretching, 
mcreaae in intensity — epi. and tcino, to 
stretch.] In the ancient drama, that part 
which embraces the main action of a play, 
and leads on to the catastrophe: opposed to 
protasis. The term has also sometimes been 
applied to that part of an oration which 
appeals to the passions.— 2. In logic, the 
consequent term of a proposition.— 8. In 
mod. the paroxysm or period of violence of 
a fever or a disease. 

EpitbalailllO (e'pi-thal-am"ik), a. Relating 
to or after tlie manner of an epithalamiuni. 
North BriL Rev. 


BpI thalMfitiim (e'pi-that-a"inl-um). n. [Gr. 
epithalasnion-^pi, upon, and thalamos, a 
bed-chamber. 1 A nuptial song or poem, in 
praise of a bride and bridegroom, and pray- 
ing for their prosperity; a poem in honour 
of a newly-married pair. 

I made it both in form and mutter to emulate the 
kind of poem which was called epithaiamium, and 
(by the ancients) used to be sung when the bride was 
led into her chamber. B. ysnson. 

Epltlialaillise (e-pi-thal'a-miz), v.i. To com- 
pose an epithaiamium. 

Eplthalamyt (e-pi-thara-ml), n. An Angll- 
(uzed form of epithaiamium (which see). 

He shew'd us how for sins we ought to sigli. 

And how to sing Christ's epilha/amjr. Caudleigk. 

Epltlieca (e-pi-the'ka), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and ihek^, a sheath.] In nat hist a con- 
tinuous layer surrounding the theem in some 
corals. It is the external indication of 
tabulic, and Is well seen In the Tubipone or 
ui'gan-pipe corals. See TABULA. 

Epithelial (c-pl-thdii-al), a. Relating or 
pertaining to the epithelium; as, epithelial 
cells or scales. 

Epithelium (e-pi-theTi-umX n. [Or. epi, 
upon, and thile, the nipple.] 1. In anat a 
tlifn and delicate kind of cuticle. like that 
wliich covers the nipple; more specifically, 
the cellular layer which lines the internal 
cavities and canals of the body, both closed 
and open, as the mouth, nose, respiratory 
organs, blood-vessels, d’C., and which is ana- 
logous to the cuticle of the outer surface. 
There are several varieties of epitlielium. 
The epitlielium lining the blood-vessels is 
called sometimes endelAch’am.— 2. In hot an 
epidermis consisting of young thin-sided 
cells, filled with homogeneous fransparent 
colourless sap. 

Epithem (c'pi-th£m), n. iOr. epithSma-^epi, 
and tithbmi, to place.] In pnar, a kind of 
fomentation or poultice, to be applied ex- 
ternally to strengthen the part; any external 
topical application, except ointments and 
plasters. 

Epithet (e'pi-thet). n. [Gr. epitheton, a name 
added, from epi, upon, and tithfuii, to place.] 

1. An adjective cxpi’essing some real quality 
of the thing to which it is applied, or an attri- 
butive expressing some quality ascribed to 
it, as a verdant lawn, a brilliant appearance, 
a just man, an accurate description, where 
verdant, brUliant, just, accurate, are epi- 
thets expressing some quality in the nouns 
to which they are Joined.— 2. Any word im- 
plying a quality applied to a person or thing. 

The character of Bajaxet ... is strongly expressed 
in liis surname of llderiin, or the lightning; and ho 
might glory in an epithet which was drawn from the 
fiery energy of hi$ soul and the rapidity of his de- * 
structive march. Gibben. 

Epithet (e'pi-thet), v.t To entitle; to de- 
scribe by epithets. 'Never was a town 
better epitheted.* Sir IJ. Woiton. [Rare.] 
Epithetic, Eplthetical (e-pi-thet'ik, e-pl- 
tiiet'ik-al), a. Pertaining to an epithet or 
epithets; containing or consisting of epi- 
thets; abounding with cpitliets; character- 
ized by strong epithets; as, the style is too 
epithetie. 

Some, Milton-mad (an affectation 
Glc.in*d up from college education). 

Approve no veriie but that which nows 
lit epithetie measur'd prose. Lleyd. 

The principal made his way to the bar; whither 
S.*im, after bandying a few epithetical remarks with 
Mr. Sinouch, followed at once. Dickens. 

Epltheton (e-pi'the-ton), n. [Or. See Epi- 
thet.] An epithet. 

I spoke it, tender Juvenal, as a congruent epithet&M, 
appertaining to thy young days, whicli we may 
noiiiinate tender. Shak. 

Eplthumetl(Lt Epithumeticalt (e'pi-thQ- 

met"ik, e'pi-tntl-met"ik-al),a. (Gr. epuhuiyy 
wetikos, tromepithuiyymeo, to set one's heart 
upon a tlilng~epi, upon, and thv(y)mos, 
mind.] Inclined to lust; pertaining to the 
animal passion. 

The heart and parts which God requires are dividetl 
from the inferior and epithumetical orirans. 

Sir T. Browne. 

EpitltllideB (e-pi-tith'i-d^E), ti. pi. [Gr. epu 
tithhni, to place npoti — cpt, upon, and 
tithkmi, to place.] In arch, the crown or 
upper mouldings of an entablature. 
Epitomator (6-pit'dm-&t-6r), n. An epl- 
tomiser. [Rare.] 

This elementary blunder of the dean, corrected by 
none, is repeated by nearly all his epitomaters, ex- 
positors, and imitators. Sir ir. HamilUm. 

BPltonM («-pl'W-inf), n. [Or. epUomi, from 
epi, upon, and tomi, a cutting, from femnd, 
to cut.] 1. An abridgment; a brief sum- 
mary or abstract of any book or writing; a 
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compendium containing the substance or 
principal matters of a book. 

Epitomes are helpful to the memory. If 'otton, 
Hence —2. Fig. anything which represents 
another or others. In a condensed form. 

A man .so various, that he setMn'tl to be 

Not one, but all mankimrs epitome. Dtytfen, 

The Church of St. Murk's itself, harmonious as its 
structure may at first si^lit ajtpe.'ir, is an epitome of 
the chanjfes of Vencti.\n .irchitccture from the tenth 
to the nineteenth century. Ruskin. 

-Abridgment, Compendium, Epitotne, Ab- 
stract. See under ABRIDGMENT. 

Epltomist (c-pi'tom-ist), ?i. An epitomizer. 
^itomlze (e-pi'tom-lz), v.L pret. pp. 
epitomized; ppr. epitomizing. 1. To shorten 
or abridge, as a writing or disetmrse; to 
abstract, in a summary, the principal mat- 
ters of; to contract into a narrower com- 
|[>ass. *The author thev cite ami epitom- 
ize.* Bogle. - -2.t To diminish, as by cutting 
off something; to curtail. 

We h.we epitomized iiuiny words to the detriment 
of our tongue. Addison. 

Syn. To abridge, reduce, abstract, condense, 
summarize. 

Epitomize (tvpi'tom-i/), v.i. To make epi- 
tomes or abstracts Pearaon, 

Epitomizer (o>pi'toni-iz-^r), n. One who 
abridges; a writer of an epitome. 

Epitrite (e'pi-trit), n. LCii*' epUritoa, contain- 
iii^ an integer and one-third -epi, up<»n. and 
tnioa, third.] In proa, a foot consisting of 
three long syllables and one short one. and 
denominated first, second, third, or fourth 
epitrite, according as the short syllalilo is 
the drat, second, third, or fourth; as, s&lu- 
tuntes, cdncItaM, IntdrcAiaiia, incaiiturfi. 
Epitr 0 Cll 0 id(c-pi-tr 6 kViid). n. [Gr. epi.npon, 
trochoa, a wheel, ami eiiioa, resemblance.] 
In geom. the curve traced by a point in the 
plane of a circle wliich rolls on the convex 
side of a fixed circle. The curve thus gene- 
rated belongs to the family of roulettes, 
and becomes an c])U!ycloi<l when the gene- 
rating point is in the circumference of the 
rolling circle. Bramie. 

Epitrope (e-pit'ro-pe), n. fGr. epitropfi, from 
epitrepo, to turn over, to yield, to pemiit— 
epi, and trepo, to turn. ] 1 ii rhid. concession ; 
a figure by which one thing is granted, with 
a view to obtain an advantage; as. 1 admit 
all this may be true, but what is this to the 
purpose? I concede the fact, hut it over- 
throws your own argument. 

Epizeiuds (e-pi-ziiks'is), n. [Gr., a fastening 
together, from epizengngmi, to Join to — 
epi, upon, and zeugnymi, to Join. ] In rhet. 
a figure by which a word is repeated M'ith 
vehemence; as. You, you, Antony, impelled 
Ciesar upon the civil war. 

Eplzoan (e-pl-zd'au), n. Same as Epizoon 
(which see). 

Epizoon (e-pi-zd^m), n. pi. EpiZOft (e-pi- 
zd'a). [Gr tfpf, upon, and zdon. auiinal.j A 
term applied to those parasitic aiiiinals 
which live upon tlie i>odiea of other animals. 
The Kpizoa which infest man may be divided 
into two groups: (a) those which live upon 
the surface of the skin, and (b) those which 
live in the skin. To the first belong fleas, 
lice, bugs, ticks, &c. ; to the second the itch- 
insect or Sareoptea acabiei, the follicle-niite 
or Detnodex follieulorum, Ac. The Epizoa 
infesting Ash, as the I’andanis. which is 
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Epizoa.— f, Eerniiicerna sprattl, and (j) SpraC infested 
with it. 3, Fundarus bicolor. 

found on the shark, and the LemiaeAma 
apratti, on the sprat, belong to the inferior 
cmstacea. 

Epizootic (e^pi-z6-ot"lk), a. fGr. epi, upon, 
aii«l zinm, animal.] 1. Tertaining to an 
epizoon or the epizoa.— 2. t In geol. contain- 
ing fossil remains: said of mountains, rocks, 
ff irinations, and the like. 

/’Piaootie mountains are of secondary formation. 

Eirwan. 

3. The term applied to diseases prevalent 
among the lower animals; corresponding to 
epidemic among men. See the noun. 


Epizootic, BPiZOOty (e^pl-zd-oV'ik, e-pi-zd'- 
o-ti), n. A inurraiu or pestilence among 
animala It differs from enzootic in not 
being confined to a district but prevailing 
at the same time over considerable tracts 
of country, and from epidemic in affecting 
the lower animals and not human beings. 

; Eoot-and-mouth disease, pleuro-pueumoma, 
Ac. , are examples of epizootics. 

Eplicate (6'pll-kat). a. [L. e for ex, priv., 
j and vlicatua, foldetl.] In bot. not plaited. 

Epocn (e^pi)k), n. [L. epoeha; Gr. e%}oche, re- 
; tention, dela^, stop, from epeehC, to hold 
back, to inhibit — upon, and eehd, to hold. ] 

1. In chron. a fixed ftoiiit of time, from which 
succeeding years are numbered; a point 
from which computation of years begins; 
any fixed time or period; era; date; as, the 
exodus from Egypt and the Babylonish cap- 
tivity are remarkable epochs in the histoiy 
of the Jews. 

The fifteenth century was the unhappy eeoch of 
military c$itabH.shmcnts in time of i^ace. Aiudison. 

2. In aatron. (a) the date at which a planet 
or other heavenly body has a given position, 
(b) An arbitrary fixed date, for which the 
elements used in computing the place of a 
planet or other heavenly body at any otlier 
date arc given. Goodrich. 

Epoeha (c'pok-a), n. An epoch. 

The second day of July, 1776. will be the most me- 
mtifiible epoiha in the hibttiry «if Aiiicricu. .Idams, 

Epochal (e'pok-al), a. Belonging to an epoch; 
of the nature of an epoch. ' Epochal points.’ 
Shedd. 

Epode (c'pdd), n. [Gr. epode- epi, upon, and 
ode, a song, an ode. See Ode.] In fj/ric 
poetry, (a) the third or la^t part of the ode; 
that which follows the strophe and anti- 
strophe, the ancient ode lieing divided into 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. 

Strophe, antistrophe, or epot/e . . . were a kind of 
.sbiiiza framed only for the music. Atilton. 

(b) A species of lyric poem invented by 
Archilochus, in which a longer verse is fol- 
lowed by a shorter one; as, the Epodea of 
Horace. This does not include the elegiac 
distich. 

Epodic (e-pfid’ik), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
lillng an cnotlo. 

Eponjrm, Eponyme (e'po-nim), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and onoma, a name.] 1. A surname. 
2. A name of a place or people derive<l from 
that of a person— 3. A name of a tnytlileul 
personage called into existence to account 
for the name of a country or people; thus, 
ItAlua, Homulua, Brutus, Scuta, the names 
of ima^nary persons invented to account 
for Italy, Borne, Britain, Scotlatid, are epo- 
nyma. See MYTH. 

Eponymlc, Eponymous (e-pon-im'ik, 
e pon'i-mus), a. Of or relating to or con- 
nected with an eponym. 

Every country, every Hutonomous town, nay even 
many a hamlet, thus h.>il its eponymous hero. Cox. 

'I'he traditions arc generally vague and obscure, 
and the personages whuse names are associated with 
these sites have often only a mythical, or, to spe.ik 
technically, an eponymic existence. This conveni- 
ent phr.tse is used to convey the suggestion that a 
personal name has been evolved by popular speuu- 
'.Htion to account for some geographical name, the 
true meaning of which has nut been understood. 

Isaac Taytor. 

Epopee, Epopoela (c-po-p6', o-po-pc'yax H. 

I Fr. epopee; Gr. ej}opo%ia—epoa, a word, an 
epic poem, imdpoieo, to make.] 1. An epic 
poem. -2. The history, action, or fablo, 
which makes the Bu1>ject of an epic poem. 
Epos (e^pos), n. [Gr. epos. ] An epic poem, or 
its fable or subject; an epopee; epic poetry. 

Theearly r/tfr of Greece is represented by the Hind 
and the Otiyssey, Hesiod and the Ifonierii: hymns; 
also by some fr.nginents of the * Cyclic ' poets. 

Erqp: yebh. 

Epotation ( e-pO-t&'shon ), n. [ L. epoio, to' 
quaff.] A drinking or drinking out. [Rare.] 

When drunkenness reigns, the devil is nt war with 
man, and the epotation of dumb liquor dc-imns him. 

/•eitfyam. 

Eppixig-lnmt (ep'ing-hunt), n. The Easter 
stag-hunt which takes place at Eppixig 
Forest in Essex for the amusement of 
London sportsmen. 

Eprouvette (a-pre-vet), n. [Fr., from iprmi- 
ver, to try, to assay, from Fr. prouver, L. 
prdbare, to try.] An Instrument for as- 
certaining the explosive force of gunpowder, 
or for comparing the strengths of different 
kinds of gunpowder. 

EpBOm-zalt (ep'sum-sfilt), n. The sulphate 
of magnesia, a cathartic producing watery 
dischargea This medicine was so named 
from its being formerly procured by boiling 
down the mineral water of Epsom, but it is 
now prepared from sea-water. 


Epulaxy (e'pO-la-ri), a. [L. epularia, from 
epulum, a feast.] Pertaining to a feast or 
banquet. [Rare.] 

Epulationt (e-pfi-lft^shon), n, [L. eputatiOn 
from epulor, to feast.] A feasting or feast. 

He (Epicurus) was contented with bread and water, 
and when he would dine with Jove, and pretend unto 
epuiation, he desired no other addition than a piece 
of C^heridian cheese. Sir T, Browne, 

Epulis (e-pfl'lls), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
oula, the gums.] A tubercle on the gums, 
sometimes ending in cancer. 

Epulose t (e’pfi-lds), a, [L. epulum,. a feast.) 
Feasting to excess. 

Epulosity t (e-pfi-losl-ti), n, A feasting to 
excess. 

Epulotlc (o-pu-lot’ikX a. [Gr. epmMtikoa, 
from epouloC, to heal, to cicatrize — epi, 
upon, and mU, a cicatrix. oulC, to be sound, 
ouloa, whole.] Healing; cicatrizing. 
Epulotlc (e-pu-lot'ik), n. A medicament 
or application which tends to dry, cicatrize, 
and heal wounds or ulcers, to repress fun- 
gous flesh, and dispose the parts to recover 
souuduesa ’Ointment of tutty and such 
like cpuloticks.’ ITiseniaii. 

Epuration (o-pfir-a'shonX n. [L. e, intens., 
and puro, puratum, to purify, from puma, 
pure.] The act of purifying. 

Epure (a-ptirX n. [Fr., said to be from 
pure, exact.] In arch, the plan of a build- 
ing, or part of a building, traced on a wall 
or on a horizontal surface, on the same scale 
as that of the work to be constructed. 
EpyomlB. See yEPYORNis. 

Equability (e-kwa-biri-tiX 71 . [See EQUABLE. ] 
Tiie comlitioii or quality of being equable; 
continued eiiuality; evenness or uniformity ; 
as, the equability of the velocity of the bloixl: 
the equability of the teniporatfUre of the 
air; the equability of the mind. * A certain 
equability or evenness of behaviour.' Spec- 
tator. 

For the celestial bodies, the equability and con- 
stancy of their motions argue them ordained by 
wisdom. Ray, 

Equable (e'kwa-bl), a. [L. cequabilia, from 
aequo, to make equal, from aequua, ctiual.] 

1. Characterized by uniforniity, in variable- 
ness, or evenness; equal and uniform at all 
times; uniform in action or intensity; not 
vai-yiiig; steiuly; as. an equable temper; an 
equable motion continues the same iu degree 
of velocity, neither accelerated nor retarded. 

His spirits do not seem to have been high, but they 
were singuUrly equable. Juacaulay. 

2. Even; smooth; having a uniform surface 
or fonn; as, an equable glolie or plain. 

He would have the vast body of a planet to be as 
elegant and round as a factitious globe represents it; 
to be everywhere smooth and equabte, and as plain 
as Hlysian fields. Bentley. 

Equableness (elcwa-bl-nes), n. State of 
being Ofiuuble. 

Equably (e'kwa-bli), ado. In an equable 
manner; with continued uniformity; evenly; 
as, equably accelerated or retarded motion, 
that is, when the motion Is Increased, or 
decreased by equal quantities or degrees in 
equal times. * Bodies move equably in con- 
centric circles.’ Quoted by Latham, 

Equal (6'kwal), a. [L. cequalia, fri>ni cequo, 
to make equal, from aequua, equal— referred 
to same root as Skr. ^ka, one. the same. ] 1. The 
same in magnitude or dimensions, value, 
flualities, degree, and the like; neither infe- 
rior nor superior, greater nor less, better nor 
wetrso; as, an equal quantity of land; a 
house of equal size; a person of equal bulk; 
equal angles; two commodities of equal 
value; men of equal rank; bodies of equal 
hardness or softness; two motions of equal 
velocity. 'All men are created equal" Jef- 
ferson. 


Thou therefore also taste, that equal lot 
a/lovc. 


MiUm, 


May join us, squat as equat I 

2 . Even; uniform: not variable; as. an equal 
mind. ' An equal temper.’ Dryaen, 

Ye say. The way of the Lord is not eguai. 

Ezek, xvill. 35. 

3. Being in just relation or proportion. 
' Commendations equal to your merit ’ Dry- 
den.— 4. Impartial; neutral; not biassed. 

Equat and unconcerned, 1 look on all. Dtyden, 

5. Of the same interest or concern; of like 
moment or importance. 

They who are not disposed to receive them may 
let them alone or reject tnem; It Is equat to me. 

CHeyne, 

a Just ; equitable ; not unduly favourable 
to any party; as, the terms and conditions 
of the contraet are equal; equal lawa 
Therefore was It equal that man, which was en- 
dued with reason and high understanding, should 
show thmnkfiilness. Bp, Ceverdmta, 


F&te, fflr, fat. fall; m^, met, h4r: pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, 80 . leg. 
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7. Belns on the same terms; enjoying the 
same or similar benefits. 

They made the married, orphans, widows, yea, and 
the aged also, equal in spoils with themselves. 

Maccabees viii. 33. 

8. Adequate; having comjpetent power, 
ability, or means; as, the ship is not equm 
to her antagonist; the army was not tqwil 
to the contest; we are not equal to the 
undertaking. 

The Scots trusted not their own numbers as equal 
to fight with the Knglish. Clarendon, 

Equal voie.e$, in mt/j»ie,an assortment of male 
or of female voices, not, however, necessarily 
of like register or compass, though the term 
should be restricted to voices of similar 
range.— Syn. Even, equable, uniform, un- 
varying, adequate, proportionate, commen- 
surate, fair, fust, equitable. 

Eaual (6'k wal), n. 1. One not inferior or supe- 
rior to another; a person having the same 
or a similar age, rana, station, ofilce, talents, 
strength, d:c. 

Those who were once his equals, envy and defame 
hinw Addison, 

It was thou, a man my equal, my guide. Ps. Iv. 13. 

2. t The state of being equal; equality. 

Thou that uresiiiirst to weigh the world anew. 

And all things to uii equal to restore. Spenser, 

EQUftI (d'kwal), v.t pret. pp. equalled; 
ppr. equalling. 1. To make etiiial; to make 
01 the same quantity, dimensions, or (pia- 
llty; to cause to be commensurate with or 
unsurpassed by; to equalize; hence, to 
regard as equals; to compare.— 2. 'J'o be 
equal to; to be adequate to; to be conmieii> 
Burate with . * Did but my fortunes equal my 
desires.’ Shak. 

One whose all not equals Edward's moiety. Shak. 

3. To rise to the same state, rank, estimation, 
or excellence with; to become e<itial to; as, 
few commanders equal Wellington in fame. 

What delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit's inner deeps? Tennyson, 

4. To make equivalent to; to recompense 
fully; to answer in full proportion. 

She sought Sicheus through the shadv grove. 

Who answer'd ail her cares, and equaled .'ll! her love. 

pryden, 

E(|Ualt (e'kwal). \\l. To be equal; to match. 


One poor moment can suffice 

To equali'Me the lofty and the low. ITordsworlh. 

No system of education will ccmipletely equalise 
natural powers. iThately, 

2.t To represent as equal; to place on a 
level witlL *The Virgin they do at least 
equalize to Christ’ Dr. II. ifore.— S.t To 
be equal to; to equal. 

It could not equalise the hundredth part 

Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. 

nailer. 

Equalizer (S^al-lz-er), n. He wlio or tlmt 
^ich equalizes or makes equal; an adjuster; 
a leveller. 

We find this digester of codes, amender of laws, 
destroyer of feudality, equaliser of public burdens, 
&c., perinittiiig. if he did not perpetrate, one of the 
most atrocious acts of oppression. Bronj^ham. 

Islam, like any gre.it Faith, and Insight into the 
essence of man, is a perfect equaliser of men. 

Carlyle. 

Equally (elcwuMi), ado. 1. In the same de- 
gree with another; alike; as, to be equally 
taxed; to be equally virtuous or vicious; to 
be equally impatient,, hungry, thirsty, swift, 
or Blow ; to be equally furnished. 2. In 
equal shares or ]>roportioiis; as, the estate 
Is to be equally divided among the heirs.-- 
8. Impartially; with equal justice. 

We do require them of you, so to use them. 

As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally dctcniiinc. s/iak, 

Equalness (e'kwul-nes), n. 1. A state of 
being equal; equality. 

I.et me lament . . . tli.it our stars 
Unrecnncileablc .should have divided 
Our equalness to this. Shak. 

2. Evenness; unifonnity; as, the eqnalmas 
of a surface. 

Equala-aquals (e'kwalz-a-kw.alz), ado. In 
an equal manner. [Scotch.] 

Equangular (e-kwnng'gu-16r). a. [L. cetpivs, 
equal, and anyuhis, angle.] Having equal 
angles; equiangular. [Rare.] 

Eq^aanlmlty (e-kwa-nim'i-ti), n. [Ij. eequa- 
niuiita8--£equus, equal, even, and anlunis, 
mind. See Animate.] Evenness of mind; 
that calm temper or firmness of mind which 
is not easily elated or depressed, which sus* 
tains prosperity without excessive joy, and 
adversity without violent agitation of the 
passions or depression of spirits. 


I think we arc a body strong enough, 

Even as we are. to equal with the king. Shak. 


Equal-aqual (S'kwal-a-kwal), a. Alike. 
[Scotch. ] 

Equal-aqual (elcwal-a-kwal), v. i. To balance 
accounts; to make one thing equal to 
another. [Scotch. J 

If I pay debt to other folk, I think they suld pay it 
to me — that equals aquals. Sir IV. Scott, 


This watch over a man's self, and command of his 
temper, I tiike to be the greatest of human perfre^ 
tlons. ... I do not know how to express this habit 
of mind, except you will let me c.all it equanimity. 

Tatler. 

Equanimoust (^-kwani-mus), a. Of an even, 
composed frame of mind; of a steady tem- 
per; not easily elated or depressed. ' Out 
of equanimaue civility to his many worthy 
friends.* Eikon BasUike. 


Equalitaxian (e-kwal-l-ta^ri-an), n. One 
wno believes in or maintains certain opinions 
regarding equalitv. 

Equality (c-kwon-ti), n. [L. oequalUas, from 
cequalU. See Equal.] l. The state of being 
equal; likeness In magnitude or dimensions, 
value, qualities, degree, and the like; the 
state of being neither superior nor inferior, 
greater, nor less, better nor worse; as, the 
equality of men in the scale of being; the 
equality of nobles of the same rank; an 
equality of rights. 

Mquality of two domestic powers 
Breeds scrupulous faction. Shak, 

As it may be presumed that in the supposed state 
of nature men obey no law but their own will, and as 
It Is admitted that they are unequal in Ntrength and 
genius, how should tliere be any natural equality f 
The end of civil society, then, is not to preserve the 
natural equally, for there is none, but to remedy the 
want of it. so far as may he done. 7 *. H. Dyer. 


Equant (c'kwant), n. [From eequarut, asqua n- 
Ua, pres. part, of L. ceqtw, to make level or 
equal, tvomoeq%iU8, equal.] In the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, nn imaginary circle 
used for determining the motions of the 
planets. 

Equate (e-kwat*). v.t pret. dr. pp. equated; 
ppr. equating, [L. cequn. tvquatum, to make 
level or equal, from cequua, level, equal.] 
To make equal; to reduce to an average; 
to make suen correction or allowance in as 
will reduce to a common standard of com- 
parison, or will bring to a true result; ns, to 
equate payments; to equate observations in 
astronomy. 

Equation (^-kwa’shon), n. [L. tpquatio, from 
asquo, to make equal or level. ] 1. f A making 
equal, or an equal division; etiuality. 

Again the golden day resumed its right. 

And ruled in Just equation with the night. ItoTfe. 


2. Evenness; uniformity; sameness In state 
or continued course; as. an equality of tem- 
per or constitution.— 3. Evenness; plain- 
ness; uniformity; as, an equality of surface. 
4. In math, a comparison of two quantities 
which are in effect equal, though differently 
expressed or represented. It Is usually de- 
noted by two parallel lines, ~ ; thus 3 s; + 
4 y a 20; that is, 3 x added to 4 y are equal 
to 20.— /tatio qf equality, the ratio of two 
equal quantities. 

Equalization (Olcwol-iz-a^shon), n. The 
act of equalizing, or state of being equal- 
ized. 

Making the major part of the Inhabltanti believe 
that their ease, and their satisfaction, and their equaT 
isaiion with the rest of their fellow-subjects or Ire- 
land, ore things adverse to the principles of that con- 
nection. Burke, 

Equalize (O'kwal-lz), v.t, pret A pp. equals 
iud; ppr. equalizina, 1. To rooKe equal; 
to oause to oe equal In amount or degree 
az compared ; as, to equaliu accounts; to 
equaliu burdens or taxes. 


2. In alg. a proposition asserting the equa- 
lity of two quantities, and expi'essed by the 
sign = between them; or an expression of 
the same quantity in two dissimilar terms, 
but of equal value; as, 3s. » 36d. or s; s= h -f 
m - r. In the latter case x is equal to b 
added to m, with r subtracted, and the 
quantities on the right hand of the sign of 
equation are said to be the value of x on 
the left hand. An equation is termed 
simple, quadratic, cubic, or biquadratic, or 
of the first, second, third, or fourth degree, 
according as the Index of the highest power 
of the unknown quantity is one, two, three, 
or four. And generally an equation Is said 
to be of the ftth, 6th, nth, Ac., dmee, accord- 
ing as the highest power of the unknown 
quantity is of any of these dimensions.— 

3. In aatfwi, the correction or quantity to 
be added to or subtracted from the mean 
position of a heavenly body to obtain the 
true position; it also, in a more general 
aense, implies the correction artsing from 


any erroneous supimsition whatever. — 

4. In ehern. a collection of symbols to denote 
that two or more definite bodies, simple 
or compound, have been brouglit within 
the sphere of chemical action, that a reac- 
tion has taken place, and that new bodies 
are produced. It is called an ecination 
I because the total weight of the substances 
I concenied remains the same. — Abnaf 
I to correaponding altifudea, in aairon. a 
I correction which must be applied to the 
. apparent time of noon (found by means 
i of the time elapsed between the instants 
when the sun had equal altitudes, both 
before and after noon) in order to as- 
certain the true time. — Equation of the 
centre, in natron, the difference between 
the place of a planet as supposed to move 
uniformly in a circle, and its place as mov- 
ing in an ellipse.— AVimficn of equinoxes, 
in astron, the liitfcreiice between the mean 
and apparent places of the equinox. — Equa^ 
tion oj payments, an aritbinetical rule for 
the purpose of ascertaining at what time it 
is equitable that a person should make pay- 
ment of a whole debt which is due in dif- 
ferent parts, payable at different times. — 
Equation of time, in natron, the difference 
between mean and apparent time, or the re- 
el uction of apparent unequal time, or motion, 
of the sun or a planet to equable and nieau 
time or motion.-— Personal equation. In as- 
tronomical o))servations. a name given to the 
quantity of time by which a person is in tlie 
habit of noting a phenomenon wrongly; it 
may be called positive or negative, accord- 
ing as he notes it after or before it really 
takes place. 

Equator (e-kwaH6r). n. [L.L. atquator, 
from h. (vquo, cequatum, to make equal.] 
1. In ant run. that imaginary great circle 
in the heavens, the plane of which is per- 
pendicular to the axis of the earth. It is 
everywhere 90" di.stant from the celestial 
poles, which coincide with the exti'omities 
of the earth’s axis, supposed to be produced 
to meet the heavens, and its axis is this 
produced axis. It divides the celestial 
sphere into the northern and southern 
hemispheivB. During his apparent yearly 
course the sun is twice in the equator, at 
the beginning of spring and of autumn. 
Then the day and night arc equal, whence 
the name equinox.— 2. In geog. that great 
circle of our globe, every point of which is 
90" from the poles, which are also its poles, 
its axis being also the axis of the earth. It 
I is in the plane of the celestial equator. All 
places which are on ft have invariably equal 
days and nights. Our e.u’th is dividcMi 
• by it into the northern and soutlieni hemi- 
spheres. From this circle is reckoned the 
latitude of places both north and south. -- 
Magnetic equator, a line which pretty nearly 
coincides with the geographical equator, 
and at every point of which the vertical 
component of the earth's ma^inetic attrac- 
tion is zero; that is to say, a dipping needle 
carried along it remains horizontal. It is 
hence called the aclinic fine. 

Equatoreal (e-kwa-to'rc al), a. and n. Same 
as Equatorial. 

Equatorial (§-kwa-td*ri-al), a. Pertaining 
to the equator; as, equatoi'ial climates; the 
equatorial diameter of the earth is longer 
than the polar diameter.— A’Quatortal tele- 
scoj^ or hnatrume^ht, an equatorial (which 
8ee> 

Equatorial (§-kwa-td'ri-al), n. An astrono- 
mical instrument, contrived for the purpose 
of directing a telescope upon any celestial 
object of which the right ascension and 
declination are kno^vn, and of keeping the 
object in view for any length of time, not- 
withstanding the diurnal motion. For these 
purposes a principal axis resting on firm 
supports Is placed parallel to the axis of the 
earth’s rotation, and consequently pointing 
to the poles of the heavens. On this polar 
axis there is placed, near one of its extre- 
mities, a graduated circle, the plane of 
which is perpendicular to the polar axis, 
and therefore parallel to the ^uator. This 
circle is called the equatorial circle, ami 
measures by its arcs the hour angles, or 
differences of right ascension. The polar 
axis carries a second circle, called the de- 
clination circle, the plane of which is at 
right angles to that of the equatorial circle. 
This last circle has a telescope attached to 
it for making observations, and which moves 
along with it in the same plane. The name 
eguatorial,OTeqfiatorial instrument, la some- 
times given to any astronomical instrument 


oh, chain; 6h. Sc. loch; g, go; J, Job; 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, Chen; th, ehtn; w, udg; wh, whig; zh, azure. -See Ksr. 
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which has its principal axis of rotation par- 
aUel to the axia of the earth, 
l^uatorlally (e-kwa-to'ii-al-li). adv. So aa 
to have the motion of an equatorial; in a 
line with the equator. 

Eauerry, £<131017(611 we-ri), n. [Fr. ^eurU, a 
atable» fromX.L. «curia, a atable; from O. H. U. 
aotcra, tkiura, the modem G. 6 ehe.uer, a bam 
or ahed. The eicuyer d*ocurie waa fomierly 
the equerry in tiie atable of a prince or exalted 
peraonago. ] 1. An otHcer of nobles or princes 
who haa the care and manageniont of their 
horaea. in England, equerries are certain 
otAceraof the household of the sovereign , in 
the department of the master of the horse, 
the first of whom is styled chief equerry and 
clerk-marshal. 1'heir duties fall in rotation, 
and when the sovereign rides abroad in 
state an equerry goes in the loadiujg coach. 
OtVIccra with the same denomination form 
part of the cstablisliraeiits of the members 
of the royal family. * Quick and active as an 
equerry,* Tatter , A stable or lodge for 
horses. 

Eques (elcwe/). n. fL., a horseman, from 
equuH^ ahorse.] 1. In Roman anthi. one of 
the order of Roman citizens called Kqiiitcs; 
a knight. See EqiiTTKs. — 2. A genus of tcle- 
ostean fishes belonging to the family Seim- 
nidfp, rcpresenteil by members foiiml upon 
the Atlantic coasts of tropical America and 
In tlie Caribliean seas. Tlic most remarkable 
species of the genus is K laneeolatm^ or 
belted horseman, having an oblong body, 
with nape of the neck very high, of a grayisli 
yellow coloui*, diversified with three broad 
belts of blackish bnnvii. each belt edged 
w'ith whitish gray. Another species is E, 
punetatujt, the spotted horseman. 
Equestriail (e-kw'os'tri-an). a. [L. equester, 
equeftfrie, from equen^ a liorseman. frim 
eqtiutt, a horse.] 1. rertaiiiing to horses or 
horsemanship; performed with horses; con- 
sisting ill or accHunpaiiied with perform- 
ances on horseback ; as, equrntrian feats; 
equestrian exercise ; equestrMn sports. —2. 1 n 
the habit of riding on hi>rseback; fimd of or 
skilled in horsemanship. * A certain eques- 
trian order of ladies.' Spectator, —H. Kepre- 
seiiting a person on horscliack: os, an eques- 
trian statue. Equestrian statues are usually 
cast in bronze, and mounted on a stone pe- 
destal; few early monuments of this kind are 
extant, the valuable metal they coutaine^l 
tempting ravagers to destroy them.— 4. Of or 
pertaining to the Roman cmiites or knighls; 
as, the equestrian order. See EquiTES. 
EqueBtrlan (e-kwes'tri-an). n. A rider on 
horseback; specifically, one who earns Ids 
living by performing feats of agility and 
skill on horseback in a circus. ^ 

Equestrianism (S-kwcs'tri-an-izm), n. The 
performance of an «‘quostriaii; horsenisiii- 
ship. Wilber/orce. 

Equestrienne (e-kw'csTri-en). n. [Spurious 
I'Teuch form. ) A female rider or pcj ftirmcr 
on horseljack. 

Equiangle<l (o'kwi-ang-gld), a. Having 
equal angles; equiangular. Boyfe. 
Equiangular (e-kwi-ang'gu ler), a. [L. 
ofqum, e(|ual, and anyiiius, an angle.] In 
yearn, consisting of or having equal angles; 
an epithet given to figures whose angles are 
all eciual, such as a Miuare, an equilateral 
triangle, a parallelogram, dre. 

Equil>alan(2e (c-kwi-haruns), n. {Jj. iKouus, 
equal, and E. balance (which see).] Equal 
weight. 

Equil>alanee(e-kwi.barans), v.t. pret. pp. 
equiltalanced; pjir. equibalanciny. To be of 
equal weight with something; to counter- 
balance. [Rare 1 

Equicrurait (c-kwi-kror'al), a, [L. requus, 
euual, and crus, cruris, a leg.] Having legs 
or iN|ual length ; isosceles. ' Seven equ icrural 
triangles.' Sir T. Browne, 

Equicruret (e'kwi-kror), a. Same as Equi- 
crural. 


An equirrure irl.‘ingle gnts upon a, ccrt.-iiii propor- 
tion of length .mcl brcadUi. Sir A'. Dighy. 

Equlfto (e'kwi-dc), n. pi. llie horse family, 
a latiiily «>f iiadrupeds helougiiig to the order 
I'ugiilata and sulKlivlsion Perissfjdactyla. 
characterized by an undivided hoof forinccl 
of the third toe and its enlarged homv nail, 
a simple stomach, a inatic on the neck, and 
by six incisor teeth c»n each Juw, seven mo- 
lars on either side of both Jaws, and by two 
small canine teeth in the upper Jaw of the 
males, and sometimes in lM>th Jawa It is 
divided into two groups— one including the 
asses and zebras (genus Asinus), more or 
less banded with blackish brown, with a 
distinct black lino along the back, the tail 


bristly only at the end, and fi'ee from warts 
on the hind legs; the other comprising the 
true hoi-ses (genus EquusX not banded, 
having no dorsal line, long hair on their 
tails, and warts on both pairs of llmba See 
Ass, Horsk, Zebra, i^uaooa. 
EquldliTerent (c-kwi-dif'f6r-ent). a, [L, 
asquus, equal, and differcns^ different. ] 

1. Having equal differences; arithmetically 
propurtlunal. — 2. Iwaystal. having a com- 
mon difference; having a different number 
of faces presented by the prism and by each 
summit, the three numbers forming a series 
in arithmetical progression, as 6, 4, 2. — 
Equ idiffe rent series, an arithmetical seines 
having the difference between the first and 
second, the second and third, the third and 
fourth terms, A*c.. the same; an iu*ithincti- 
cal progression. 

Equidistance (e-kwi-dis'tnns), n. Equal 
distance. 

The collateral Muidistauee of cousin-german from 
the stock whence both descetul. /Ar//. 

EqulfUstant (e-kwi-dls'tant), a, [L. Ctquus, 
equal, and distnns, distant.] 1. Being at an 
equal distance from some point or place. 

The fixed stars are ii<it all . . . eqHtdtsfuuf frcuii 
us. Ktty. 

2. In gcom. a term of ndatinn l)etween two 
things which are everywhere at the suine or 
at o<(ual tlistiuiccs from eacrh other. 

Equldistantly (c-kwi-dls^tant-li). adv. At 
tfie same or an equal distance. 

Equidiurnal (e'kwi-di ^•i-"iial), a. [L. a*quvs, 
equal, and E. diurnal.] A term applied to 
the equinoctial line. 8ee extract. 

The circle which the sun iIim tibes in his dinrtiul 
motion, when the tl.iys and iiii^lits are eqiul, the 
(•rteks called the rartidiurmr/, tht: I..'itin astrono- 
mers the cquinocti.if, and the cot responding circle 
on the c.arth was the equator. H 'heive/i. 

Equiform (c'kwi-form), a. [L. wquus, equal, 
aiid/ornnf. form.] Having tlie same shax>e, 
form, or make. [Rare or obsolete.] 
Equifonnityt (e-kwi-fomi'i-ti). It. rniforin 
equality. * EquiJ'ormity of motion.* Sir T. 
Browne.. 

Equilateral (e-kwi-lat'^r-al), a, [ I*, requus, 
equal, and lateralis, from latus, a sitle.) 
Having all the sides equ'il; 
as, an equilateral triangle; 
a square must necessarily 
be equilateral . — Equilater- 
al bivalve, a shell in which 
a transverse line, drawn 
through the apex of tlie 
umho, bisects the valve into 
two ciiiial and symnicirical 
1 lar ts. — Eq u Hater a I h yper- 
hola, a hyperbola which has 
the two axes equal to one 



Equilateral Tri- 
angle. 


another, tlie 
asymptotes forming a right angle. 

Equilateral (e-kwj-hit'^r-aix n, A side 
exactly corresponding to others in lengtli, 
or a figure of equal sides. 

Equilibrate (5-kwi-niirat), v.t. pret. pp. 
equilibrated; ppr. cquUibratiny.^{h.€etjuvs, 
Itoro, 


e<|ual, and 


to poise.] To balance 


equally; to keeji even with equal weight on 
each side; to keep in equipoise. 

‘I'hc budies of fmbes arc equmbf atni with wator, 

rlrbothnot. 

Here, as wherever there are antagonistic actions, 
we See rhythmical divergences on opposite sides of 
the nicdiuiM state— changes which tqitt'/ibrnfe each 
fithcr by thfir alternate excesses. /A .Spettcer. 

Equilibration (^Icwi-li-bra'^shon), n. Etiul- 
poise; the act of keeping the balance even, 
or the state of iMung c(|unUy balanced. 

* Nature's laws of equilibration.’ Sir J. 
Denhodn. 

Thus from the persistence of force follow, not only 
the various direct and indirect eqHilibratien.s going 
on around, together with that costnical eq^ntibraUon 
which brings evolution under all its forms to a dose, 
but alsf) those less manifest tqniiibrativns shown in 
the re-adJustments of moving cquiiibria that have 
been disturbed. //. Speorer. 

EquHibrlfms t (e-kwl-llliri-us). a. In a state 
oi eciiiipfiiHc; welt balanced. ' A regtilar and 
equAdtrimis order.* Dr. John ScMt. 
]touiUbrlouilyt (S-kwi-inirl-u8-ll),adt>. in 
a iialanced manner; in counterpoise. * False- 
hood and truth seem almost equUibriously 
stated.* Sir T. Browne. 

Eqtdlibrlst (e-kwilT-hrist), n. One that 
halances equity; one who keeps his balance 
in utinatural positions and hazanlcnis move- 
ments, as a rope-dancer. 

The case of the equt/ibrisf and rope-dancer . . . 
is p.'irticuUrly favourable to this eict>b*n;ftion. 

tSugatd Stewart. 

EqulUbrlty (e-kwi-in>ri-ti). n. (L. orqnUi- 
britas, from cequiWtris, evenly balanced— 
Muus, ec|ual, even, and libra, balance.] I 
The state of being etiually balanced; equal 


balance on both sides; equilibrium; as» the 
theory of equUibrity. 

Equilibrium (e-kwi-liliri-uniX n, [L. cerai- 
Iwrivm, an even balance, from orquHwrU. 
See EquiLiBRiTY.] 1. In mtth. equipoise: 
equality of weight or force; a state of rest 
produced by the mutual counteraction of 
two or more forces, as the state of tlie two 
ends of a lever or balance, when lM>th are 
charged with e<iuul weight, and they main- 
tain an even or level position, parallel to 
the horizon. When two or more forces 
acting upon a body are'so opposed to each 
other that the body remains at rest, although 
one of them would move it if actiunT alone, 
those forces are said to be in equilibrium, 
that is, equally balanced. See Statics. 
Stable, unstable, and neutral or indifferent 
equilibrium. When a body, being slightly 
moved out of anv position in which it rests 
upon another body, always tends to return to 
its position, and, being left to itself, will roll 
i>ackof its own accord into it, that position is 
said to he one ot stable equilibrium; when the 
body will not thus rotuin to its previous posi- 
tion, its position is said to lie one of unstable 
cquUihnum; and when a body, beiiiff moved 
more or less fnnii its position ot equilibrium, 
will rest in any of the positions iii which it 
is placed, and is indifferent to any particular 
position, its cquilibrliini is said to ]»e neutral 
or one of indiffp-ence. A perfect sphere, of 
uniform material, resting upon a horizontal 
Xdaiie, is in a state of neutral equUibriuni; 
an oiilate spheroid, with its axis of rotation 
vertical, is in stable equilibrium, while a 
prolate spheroid, with its axis vertical, is in 
unstable equilibrium on the same plane. A 
l>ody suspended by its centre of gravity is 
in a state of neutral or indifferent equili- 
brium, If a body be suspended by any other 
)>oint it will be in a state of stable equilibrium 
when its centre of gravity is perpendicularly 
lielow the point of suspension, but if the 
c*en tre of gravity be above the poln t of suspen- 
sion the equiliiirium will be unstable.— 2. A 
state of Just poise; a pcmitioii of due balance; 
as. to preserve the equilibrium of the l)ody; 
take care you do not lose your equilibrium. 

3. In the fine arts, (a) the Just poise or balance 
of a figure or other object so tiiat it may 
apxiear to stand firmly, (b) The due equipoise 
of objects, lij^hts, shadows, 4. Equal 
diffusion or distriliution, as of temperature, 
which all bodies on the earth tend to pro- 
duce, of the electric fluid in its natural 
undisturbed state, d:c.— 5. Equal balancing 
of the mind iietwcen motives or reasons; 
a state of indifference or of doubt, when 
the mind is suspended in indecision, between 
different motives or the different fiirces of 
evidence.— 6. Equality of influence or effect; 
clue or Just relationship. 

Health eoninsts in the equilibrium between these 
two powers. Arbutktiot. 

7. In polities, balance of power. 8ee under 
Balance,— in equilibria, in a state of equi- 
librium. 

It is in eqttiiibrio 

If deities descend or no. Priar. 

Equimultiple (e-kwi- mill' ti -pi), a. [Fr. 
^uuimultiple—h, mauus, equal, and multi- 
piico, to multiply. See MULTIPLY.] *Multi- 
plJed by the same number or quantity. 
Equimultiple (S-kwi-mul'ti-pl), n. In 
arith. and gemn. a number multiplied by 
the same number or quantity. Hence 
cfiuimultiples arc always in the same ratio 
to each other as the simple numbers or 
quantities before multiplication. If 0 and 
u are multiplied by 4 the equimultiples 
24 and 30 will be to each other as 0 to 0. 
Equine, Equlnal (e'kwln, fi-kwin'aUi o- 
[L. equinus, from equus, a horse.] <jf or 
pertain fug to or resembling a hoise, or parts 
of a liorsc; denoting the horse kino. 

The shoulders, body, thighs, and mnne are equina 
the liead completely bovine. Barrew, 

£qulne<>eBsary (fi-kwi-ne'ses-sa-rl), a, [X 
wquus, equal, and neeessarius, necessaiy.] 
Necessary or needful in the same degree. 

Both to give blows and to carry [bear) 

In fights are equineressary, Hudibrus, 

Equlnla (fi-kwlnl-a), n. [L. equinus, per- 
taining to a horse, from equus, a horse.] 

A dangerous conta^oiis disorder, originat- 
ing in the horse, ass, and mule, but com- 
municable to man; glanders In man. 
EquiiUHftial (e-kwT-iiok'shal), a, [L. 
eequus, equal, and nox, noetis, night] 

1. Pertaining to the equinoxes; designating 
an eqiml length of day and night ; as, the 
equinoetial line. — 2. Pertaining to the 
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EQVITEMPOBANEOCJS 


regions or climate of the equinoctial line 
or equator; in or near that line; as, eoutnoc- 
tial neat; an eguinocHal sun; equinoctial 
wfauL— a Pertaining to the time when the 
. sun enters the equinoctial points: as» an 
equinocHal gale or storm, which happens 
at or near tlm equinox, in any part of tlie 
world. —EgutTiocfia/ eolure, the meridian 
which passes through the equinoctial points. 
See CoLURB. ---JBmunoctial dial, a dial whose 
plane lies parallel to the equinoctial.— 
Equinoctial Jtovoers, flowers that open at a 
regular stated hour. ’—Equinoctial points, 
the two points wherein the equator and 
ecliptic intersect each other— the one being 
in the first point of Aries, and called the 
vernal point or equinox, the other in the 
first point of Libra, and called the autumnal 
point or equinox. These points are found 
to be moving backward or westward at the 
rate of 6(/' of a degree in a year. This is 
called the preeesidon of the equinoxes. See 
PRBCBSSION.— time, time reck- 
oned from a flxea instant common to all the 
world. 

Equinoctial (d-kwi-nok^shal), n. [For 
equinoctial line.] In astron. the celestial 
equator, so called because, when the sun is 
on it, the days and nights are of equal length 
in all parts of the world. 

Equlnoctially (d-kwl-nok'shal-li), adv. In 
the direction of the equinox. 
EquinoetiOXUd (e>kwi-nok'8hon-al),a. Same 
as Equinoctial. Jtmph OlanviU. 

Equinox (elcwi-noks), n. [L. cequm, equal, 
and nox, night.] 1. The precise time when 
the sun enters one of the equinoctial points, 
or the fli’St point of Aries, about the 21st of 
March, and the first point of Libra, about 
the 2^ of September, making the day and 
the night of equal length. These are called 
respectively the vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes.— 2. ikiuinoctial gale. 

The (Nissage yet was good: the wind, 'tis true. 

Was somewhat high, but that was nothing new, 

No more than usual §quin0xts blew. Uryden, 

8. Anything equal; an equal measure. 
[Rare.] 

Do but see his vice; 

Tis to his virtue a Just eeuinox, 

Tlie one as long a ^ th' other. Shak. 

Equlnuxnerant (S-kwi-nfi'm^r-ant), a. [L. 
asquus, equal, ana numeme, number.] Hav- 
ing or consisting of the same number. At- 
buthnat. [Rare.] 

Equip (d-kwip9, v.t. pret. ^ np. equipped; 

g pr. equipping. [ Fr. 4quiper, 0. Fr. euquiper, 

7 equip, to fit out a ship, from the Tout, 
stem skip, to form, provide, arrange, &o., as 
in loel. ekipa, to arrange; A. Sax. eceapan, 
to form, to shape; Goth. Icel. and A. Sax. 
ekip, anp, a ship; Fr. eequif. Comp, chip, 
shape.] 1. To dress; to habit; to array; to 
aoooutre. 

The country are led astray in following the lead of 
the town, ana tquipptd in a ridiculous nabit, when 
they fancy themselves in the height of the mode. 

Addison. 

2. To prepare for some particular duty or 
service, whether physically or mentally; to 
furnish with qualifications; as, a man well 
equipped for the ministry. More specifi- 
cally— 8. To furnish with arms, or a complete 
salt of arms, for military service; to fumisli 
with arms and warlike apparatus; as, to 
equip men or troops for war ; to equip a 
regiment— 4. To furnish with men, artillery, 
and munitions of war, as a ship; to fit for 
sea; to famish with whatever is necessary 
for a voyage. * Then 'weW-equipped, a rapid 
bark prepared.’ Uoote. 

Equlpape (e^kwl-pAJX n. l. In a general 
sense, materials with which a person or 
thing is equipped, furnished, or provided; 
furniture; garniture; accoutrements; habili- 
ments; dress. * All this equipage of acces- 
•oriea^ De Quincey. 

H« never tnw so many gentlemen in his life, and 
In a neater esuipofft. ^ HawtU. 

2. The furniture of a military man, particu- 
larly arms and their appendages.— 8. The 
furniture of an amiy or body ox troops, in- 
fantry or cavalry, including arms, artillery, 
utensils, provisions, and whatever is neces- 
sary for a militaiy expedition. — Camp 
equipage includes tents and everything 
necessary for aocommodation in camp. — 
Field equipage consists of arms, artillery, 
waggons, tumbrils, dsc. — 4. The furniture 
ana supplies of an armed ship, or the neces- 
sary preparations for a voyage, including 
oorda^, spars, provisions, to.— 6. Retinue, 
as perwina, horses, oarria^s, dtc , ; train of 
dependants^ accompanying or following a 
person; a carriage with the horse or horses. 


harness, d:c.; as, the equipage of a prince. 
Lady A.'s equipage was the handsomest In 
the park. 

When the spirit of wandering takes him he is at- 
tended by his female and their equipage of children. 

Sit/tji. 

Eq]aipaged(elcwi-pajd}, pp. or a. Furnished 
mth an equipage. 

AVcIl dressed, well bred, 

Well equipagedt is ticket good enough 

To pass us readily ihrougli ev'ry door. Cewper. 

Equiparable (e-kwip'a-ra-bl), a. Compar- 
iwle. [Rare.] 

Equipaiute (£-kwip'a-rat), v.t [L. ofqu 
equal, and paro, to aiiunge.] To compare. 
[Rare.] 

^uipedal (e-kwi'ped-al), a. [L. aeqtius^ 
equal, and pcs, pedut, a foot. ] Eciiial-f oo ted : 
in zool. having the pairs of feet equal. 
Equipendenoy (o-kwl-pen'den-si), n. [L. 
aaquus, equal, and pendeo, to hang:.] The 
act of hanging In equipoise; a being nut 
inclined or determined either way. 

The will of man, in the state of innocence, had an 
entire freedom, a perfect equipeudenty and indif- 
ference to either part of the contradiction, to stand 
or not to •st.'ind. South. 

Equipendent (o-kwLpenMent), a. Hanging 
In equipoise; evenly balanced. 
Equipensate t (e-kwl-pen^Bat), v.t [L. 
eequus, equal, and pemo, peneatum, to 
weigh.] To weigh etiually; to esteem 
a1il£. 

EqiHpment (e-kwip'ment), n. [See Equip.] 

1. The act of et]uipping or fitting out, as for 
a voyage or expedition. 

The equipfueut of the Sect was hastened by Do 
Wilt. 

2. Anything that is used in etiuippfng; 
furniture; liabilimentB: warlike apparatus; 
necessaries for an expedition or for a voyage; 
as, the equipmentft of a ship or an army. 
Specifically— 3. atiainc given to certain 
of the necessaries for officers and soldiers, 
as horses, horse -appointments, baggage, 
saddlery, and accoutrements; the clothes, 
arms, to. of a private soldier.— 4. In rail, 
etigin. the necessary adjuncts of a railway, 
as carriages, engines, «&c. ; plant. 

Equipoise (d'kwi-poiz), n. [L. crgines, 
equal, and E. poise (which see).] Equality 
of weight or force; hence, equilibrium; 
a state in which the two ends or sides of 
a thing are balanced; as, hold the scales in 
equipoise. 

Our little lives are kept In equipoi\f 
By opposite attr.kctions and ilcsircs. Lougfeiiow, 
From that moment the Scotch aristocracy began 
to decline; and, the equipoise to the clergy being 
removed, the Church became so powerful, th.it, 
during the ficvcntccnth and eighteenth centuries, 
it Wits the most elfectual obstacle to Uie progress 
of Scotland. isuckle. 

Eqttlpoltenoe, Eqxdpollency (c-kwi-piii'. 
lens, d-kwi-poneii-si), n. (Fr. iiqnipollenee 
■ -L. eequus, equal, and L.L. pollentia, 
power, from L. polleo, to be able..] 1, Equa- 
lity of power or force. * EquipoUenee of 
pressure.* Boyle.— 2. In loytc^ an equiva- 
lence between two or more propositions. 
Equipollent (f^kwi-porient). a. l. Having 
e<iuiu power or force; equivalent — 2. In 
logic, having equivalent signification, force, 
or reach. 

EquipoUently (c-kwl-poTlent-li), adv. With 
equal power. 

Both the spirit of God and the power of Cod St. 
Paul doth equipoiienHy express by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Sarroiv. 

Eaulponderanoo, Eaulponderancy (e- 

k wi - pon ' d6r - ans, § - k wi-pon'dt>r-an-si), n. 
[See Euuiponperatb.] Ecjuality of weight; 
equipoise. 

EqulMUderaJit (6-kwi-iH>n'd6r-ant), a. 
[See^uiPONPEitATE.] Being of Uio some 
weight. 

Squu>onderate (d-kwi-pon'd4r-ftt),^ v.t. 
pret. i pp. equiponderated; ppr. equipon- 
derating- asquus, equal, and pmiaero, 
to weigh, from pondus, ponderis, weight] 
To be equal in weight ; to weigh as much as 
another thing. [Rare. ] 

The evidence on each side doth equiponderate, 

Bp. 

Equipondarate (e-kwi-pon*d6r-&t), v.f. 
ft weigh e<iually in an opposite scale ; to 
counterbalance. * More than equiponderated 
the declendon in that direction.^ De Quin- 
esy, 

Equiponderoua (8-kwi-ponM4r-usX a. 
Ha^g equal weight Baueu. 
Equlpomlious t (e-kwi-poxiMi-us), a. Hav- 
ing equal weight on both sides. 

The sceptics sITected an indifferent equip&ndiout 
neutrality. OianvitU. 

Equlradioal(d-kwi-rad1k-al), a. [h.€equus. 



equal, and radix, radicis, a root] Equally 
radical. Coleridge. 

Equirotal (£-kwi-r6'tal). a. [L. eequtu, 
equal, and rota, a wheel.] Having wheels 
of the same size or diameter; having ^ual 
rotation. 

]ltouiMtaceS8 (S-kwFsct-a^'se-S), n. pt (See 
j^uisETUM.] A nat order of vascular, 
cryptogamous plants, with Jointed hollow 
stems; the leaves are reduced to whorls of 
teeth terminating the Joints; the spores are 
borne in terminal cones, consisting of many 
fieltate scales, each supporting six or more 
capsules filled with small round uniform 
spores, which are furnished with slender 
hygrometric threads called elaters. There 
are over thirty species lielonging to a single 
genus, Equiaetum. They are chiefly natives 
of temperate regions. 

EquiaetaceouB (e-kwl'set-a'^shus), a. In 
hot pertaining to the nut. order Equisetaceic, 
or horse-tail plants. 

Equiaetifonn (c-kwi-seVi-form), a. Having 
the shape of eqiiisetum; resembling cqui- 
setum. 

^uisetitea (e-kwi-set-It*- 
ez), n. A genus of fossil 
]ilants rcsoinbliiig Effuiset- 
um, found in beds of se- 
condary age. 

Equiaetum (e-kwl-sd'tum). 
n. [L. equm, a horse, and 
seta, a bristle. ] Horse-tail, 
a genus of plants, nat. order 
Kqiiisetacefe (which see). 
The cuticle abounds in si- 
licious cells, on which ac- 
count the stems of some 
species are used for polish- 
ing wood. E. hyemalc, or 
the greater rough horse- 
tail, is best fitted for that 
Hquiscium hyemalc. pm^poge, and Is largely 
imported from Holland. 
Eight species are natives of Britain. 
EqulaonaJlCO (e-kwl'son-ans), n. [Fr. 4quU 
sonnanee—h. crqutis, equal, and sotiatis, son- 
antis, ppr. of sotio, to sound.] An equal 
sounding; a name by which the Greeks dis- 
tinguished the consonance of the octave and 
double octave. 

EqutoOUftllt (C'kwi'son-nnt), a. [See Egui- 
80NANCE.] In music, sounding equally or 
ill unison or octave. 

]^ultabl6 (eHtwIt-a-bl), a. [Fr. Equitable, 
from L. lequitas, equity, from cequus, equal. ] 

1. Possessing or exhibiting equity; equal hi 
regard to the rights of persons; distributing 
equal Justice; giving each his due; assigning 
to one or more what law or Justice demands; 
Just ; impartial ; as, an equitable judge; nn 
eq u itable decision ; an equ ita bit distribution 
or an estate.— 2. Pertaining to a court or 
rule of equity; exercised or detenniiied in 
a court of equity; as, the equitable Juris- 
dictiou of a court. * An equitable construc- 
tion of the law.* Stilling/lect — Equitable 
estates, in late, one of the three kinds of 
property in lands and tenements, the other 
two being legal property and customary 
property. An equitable estate is pnmerly 
one for which a court of equity affords the 
only remedy; such is the benefit of every 
trust, express or implied, which is not con- 
verted into a legal estate by the statute of 
uses. 

Equitableneaa (elcwlt-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being equitable. Just, or impar- 
tial ; Justice ; equity: as, the equitabtetiess 
of a judge: the eqyiitabteness of a decision 
or distribution of property. 

Equitably (elcwit-a-mi), adv. In an equit- 
aole manner: Justly; impartially. 
l^uitaxiOT (q'kwi-tan-Bl), n. [See Eqit- 
TANT. ] Horsemanship. 



which has the tangent equal to a constant 
line. 

l^Ultant (e'kwit-anOi u. [L. eqmtans, ][>pr. 
o! equito, to ride, from eques, equity, a 
horseman, from equus, a horse. ] 1 . Mounte* I 
or sitting upon a horse: riding on horseback. 
2. In bot a term applied to iitiexpanded 
leaves In a leaf-bud, tliat overlap each other 
entirely and in a parallel manner, without 
any Involution, as in the iris. 

EquitfltlOli (e-kwit-a'shon), n. The act or 
art of riding on horseback; horsemanship. 

The pretender to equitation mounted. 1 *^. /rrdug. 

Equitemporanaoua (a'kwi-tem'pd-r&'*ud- 
us), a. [li. asquus, equal, and tewpus,tem- 
ports, time.] Conteniporaneoua Boyle. 


eh,«Aatn; «h, 8o.loaA; g,^; ft. fr. ton; ng.dng: »H, tten; th, ««b; w, idg; wh.wMg; *h, a«re.-See K*r. 
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Equites (ek'wi-tdzX n. pi. [L., horsemen.] 
An oi*der of Koman citizens, originally 
forming the cavalry of tiie army, and said 
by Livy to have been instituted by Romulus, 
ivho selected 300 of them from the three 
princip^ tribes. About the time of the 
Gracchi (123 B.C.) the Ktpiites l)ecame a dis- 
tinct order {orao Kquester) in the slate, 
and tiie Judges and farmers of the revenue 
were selected from their ranks. They held 
their position in virtue of a certain property 
qualiilcatiun, and towards tiie end of tiie 
republic tiiey possessed much influence in 
the state. They had particular seats assigned 
them in the circus and theatre, and the 
insignia of their rank, in atidition to a horse, 
were a golden ring and a robe with a narrow 
purple iKirder. 

Equity (e'kwi-ti), n. [Kr. ^quiU; L. CBquitas, 
from cequus, equal, even.] 1. Justice; im- 
partiality; the giving or desiring to give Co 
each man his due. 

With righteousness sh.dl he judge the world, and 
the people with Ps. xcviii. 9. 

2. In law, an eciuitable claim. 

I consider the wife’s equity to he too well settled to 
be shaken. Kent. 

3. A term about which, when applied to a 
scheme of Jurisprudence, there is some con- 
fusion. Its three leading senses are dis- 
tinguished thus : ~(o) Taken broadly, equity 
means the doing unto all men ns wo would 
that they should do unto us. (&) In a nar- 
rower sense, eciuity is used in contradistinc- 
tion to strict law; it expounds and limits 
the language of the positive laws, and con- 
strues them, not according to tlieir strict 
letter, but rather in their reasonable and 
benignant spirit, (c) In tlie sense in wliich 
it is to be understood as Die substantial 
Justice expounded by the English courts of 
equity, it is the system of supplemental 
law administered in these, founded upon 
deflned rules, recorded precedents, and 
established principles, the judges, however, 
liberally expounding and «levcloping them 
to meet new exigencies. While U aims to 
assist the defet'ts of the common law, by 
extending relief to those rights of property 
which the strict law does not recognize, and 
by giving more ample and distributive re- 
dress than the ordinai*y tribunals afford, 
equity by no means cither controls, miti- 
gates, or supersedes the common law, but 
rather guides itself hy its analogies, and 
does not assume any power to suijvert its 
doctrines. The Court of (Chancery w'as for- 
merly in England the especial court of 
equity, iiiit large powers were iiy the Judi- 
cature Act of 1873 given to all the divisions 
of the Supreme ('oiirt to administer ec^uity, 
although many matters of equitable juris- 
diction are still left to Die chancery divi- 
sion in Die first instance. 

Equity is n roguish tiling; for l.iw, we have a 
measure, know what to trust to: equity is according to 
the conscience of him that is chancellor, and, as that 
is larger or narrower, so is equity. Selden. 

- Equity of a ntatute, the construction of a 
statute in accordance with its reason and 
spirit, and not according to the mere letter. 

- ■Equity of redemption, in law. Die advan- 
tage allowed to a mortgager of a reasonable 
time to redeem lands mcn-tgaged, when Die 
estate is of greater value than Die sum for 
which It was mortgaged. Svn. Justice, im- 
partiality, rectitude, fairness, honesty, up- 
rightness. 

Equity-court (e1cwi-ti-kort), n. Formerly 
one of the departments of the Court of 
Chancery; but many equity cases may now 
be dealt with by all the divisions of the Su- 
preme C<iurt. See Equity. 

Equity -draughtsman (c'kwl-ti- drafts- 
man), n. A liarrister who draws pleadings 
in equity. 

Equity-Judge (e'kwi-ti-juj), n. A Judge who 
tries equity cases. 

Equivalence (C-kwiv'a-lens), n. [L.L. eequi- 
vaientia—h. cequus, equal, and valentt, valent 
tin, ppr. of valeo, to be worth.] The condi- 
tion of being equivalent; equality of value, 
signiflcatlon, or force; as, take the goods 
aiid give an equioalenee in corn. 

That there is any equivtUence or parity of worth 
betwixt the gond we do to our brother, and the good 
wc hope for from liod. .itl goo<i Protesotntt do deny. 

BP. Sfnairidqe. 

--Eqaivalenee of force, the doctrine that 
force of one kind becomes transformed into 
force of another kind of the same value. 
Equivalence t (e-kwiv'a-lens), v.t. prot. d; 
pp. equivaUneed ; ppr. eguivaleneing. To 
be equal to. 

Whether the rexlstibllity of his reason did not equi^ 
vaienee the facility of her seduction. Sir T. Browne. 


Equivalency (e-kwiv^a-len-si), n. 1. Same 
as 2. In ehem. the quality in 

chemical elements of eumblniiig with or 
displacing one another in certain defliilte 
proportions. When the atomic weight is 
taken into account the enuivalency of an 
element is called its afmnlcity. See Kqui- 
VALKNT, n. 2. 

Equivalent (e-kwlv'a-lent), a. [Fr. ^nuiva- 
lent- "L. ceqmut, equal, and valentt, vaientUt, 
ppr. of valeo, to be worth.] 1. Etiual in 
value, force, power, eifoct, excellence or 
moral worth, import, or moaning; inter- 
changeable; AS, circumstantial evidence may 
be almost equivalent to full proof. 

Things 

Well-nigh equivalent, and iicighb'hiig value. 

By lot are parted. Prior. 

S.ttnson, far renown'd, 

The dre.ad of Israel's foes, who with a strength 
Equivalent to .ingcls, walk'd their streets. 

None otl’eriiig tight. 


Milton. 

The con.sideration of public utility Is, by very good 
advice, judged at the IcskSX equivaleptt to the easier 
kind of necessity. Hooker. 

For now to serve and to minister, servile .*iiid tnlnis- 
teri.il, are terms equivaletit. South. 

2. Tn ffeol. eonteinporaiieoiis in origin: cor- 
responding in position in the scale of rocks; 
AS, tiie equivalent strata of dilTereiit coim- 
trie.s. See Equivalent, n. 3. -3. In peom. 
A teiTn applied to surfaces or iiingiiitudes 
which have equal areas or equal dimensions. 
Equivalent (e-kwiv'adent),n. 1. That which 
is ufiual in value, weight, dignity, or fori^e 
with something else. 

When more w.ater power is w.'inted in a particular 
district than there arc falls of w.iter to supply it, per- 
.sous will give an equivalent tor the use of a fall of 
water. jr, s. Mill. 

(Some men) fancy a regular obedience to one law 
will he a full equivalent lor their breach of another. 

2. In chem. there Is a law that if a body A unite 
with tiDier bodies B, C, 1), then the quantities 
B, C, D (the letters being used to denote the 
comliining quantities as well .*is the bodies) 
wliicli unite with it, or some simpio mul- 
tiples of these quantities, represent for the 
most part the proportions in wliich they 
unite among thcm.sclve8. This law is called 
the law of c<iiiivalents, and the various 
quantities A, B, C. D (or a multiple of them) 
the equivalents of each other. Thus 1 part 
by weight of hydrogen unites with 8 parts 
by weight of oxygen Dj form water, with 
35 ‘5 of chlorine to form hydrocldoric acid, 
with Ifl of sulphur to form sulplmrcttea 
liydrogen; these quantities or their mul- 
tiples are Dierefore regarded us etinivulents 
of each other, 8 parts of oxygen uniting witli 
35*5 of chlorine to form clilorine monoxide, 

• and 18 of sulphur wlDi 8 x 2 of oxygen to 
form sulpliurous oxide. When Die atomic 
weights are taken into account (H - 1, O 
16, S=32, Cl —35 ‘5) it is Seen Dint one atom 
of hydrogen Is equivalent to one of clilorine, 
and two atoms of hydrogen to one of oxy- 
gen ainl to one of sulphur; and taking the 
eqiiivuleiicy of hvdrogen as unity, chlorine 
Is what is calleil monatomic, oxygen and 
Bulpliur diatomic. Upon this ciiuivaleiicy 
or atomicity of the different elements is 
based their classification into monads, 
dyads, triads, tetrads, «^c., and dashes are 
frequently appended to the symbols in a 
formula to show to which class the bodies 
belong, as HjO", 0 ""H 4 or 

3. In geol. a stratum or series of strata in 
one district formed contemporaneously with 
a stratum or series of a ditferent lithologi- 
cal character in a different region, or occu- 
pying the same relative position in the 
scale of rocks, and agreeing in the character 
of its fossils if deposited under similar cir- 
cumstances. Thus the Caen building stone 
of France is the equivalent of our Bath 
oolite. 

Equivalently (d-kwiv'a-lent-li), adv. In an 
0 ({uivaleiit manner. 


We Hcldom in kind, or equivalently, are ourselves 
clear of that which we charge upon others. Barroiv. 

Equlvalve, Equivalved (e'kwi-valv. e'kwl- 
valvd), a. [L. asquus, equal, and vaiva, Dio 
leaf of a folding door.] In conch, a term 
applied to bivalve shells in which the valves 
are equal in size and form. ^ 

Equivklve (d^kwi-valv), n. A bivalve In 
rniich the valves are of equal size and form. 

Equivalvolar (6-kwl-valv'a-16r), a. Same 
as Equivalve. 

Equivocacy t (e-kwiv'O-ka-si), n. Doubtful 
nature or ^aracter. 

It Is unreasonable to ascribe the equivocacy of this 
form unto the hatching .of a toad. Sir T. Broivne. 

Equivocal (6-kwiv'6-kAl), a. [L. aqutic. 


equal, and voealU, having voice, 
from vox, voeis, voice, wonl.] 1. Being of 
doubtful signiflcatlon; that may be under- 
stood in different senses; capable of a double 
interpretation; ambiguous; as, equivocal 
words, terms, or sensefi. 

The beauties of Shakspere are not of so dim or 
equivocal a nature as to be visible only to learned 
eyes. 

2. I'ncertaln, as an indication or sign; dubi- 
ous ; unsatisfactory. * How equivocal a test 1 * 
Burke. —3. As applied to character, conduct, 
and the like, generally used in a bad sense, 
and nearly equivalent to suspicious in the 
sense of doservinff to be suspected : capable 
i of being ascriboa to different motives; as, 
equivocal morality; bis cliaracter is some- 
wliat equivocal. * Equivocal repentances.' 
Miltoti. — 4. Uncertain; proceeding from 
some unknown cause, or not from the usual 
cause. 

Equivocal generation Is the production of plants 
without .seed, or of insects or animals without parents 
in the natural wtiy of coition between male and 
female. Harris, 

Unfinished things one knows not what to cull. 

Their generation's so equivocal. Pope. 

5. Equal, equivalent, or the same In name 
only, not in reality; verbally equivalent. 

This visible world is but n picture of the invisible, 
wherein, as in a portrait, things are not truly, but in 
cqutvoi'al shupes. and as they counterfeit some real 
substance in that invisible fabric. Sir T. Browne. 

Syn. Ambiguous, doubtful, uncertain, inde- 
tenninate. 

Equivocal t (6-kwiv'6-knl), w. A word or 
term of doubtful meaning, or capable of 
diflerent meanings. Dennis. 

Equivocally (o-kwiv'd-kal-li), adv. 1. Am- 
biguously; in a doubtful sense; in terms sus- 
ooptible of different senses; as, be answered 
the question equivocally.— 2. By uncertain 
birth; by equivocal generation. 

No insect or aniniai did ever proceed equivocally 
from putrefaction, unless in miraculous cases; .as in 
Kgypi by the divine judgments. Bentley. 

3. *So as to l)e apparently, though not really, 
synonymous; by an equivocal use of words; 
by verbal equivalence. 

Which (courage and constancy) he that wanteth i:» 
no other than equivocally a gentleman, as an iiiiagt; 
or carcase is a man. Barrtnv. 

Eaulvocalness (e-kwiv'd-kal nes), n. .state 
of being equivocal; ambiguity; double 


liiff. 
y orris. 


The equivocalncss 


^ . double mean- 
of Dio word. ' 


Equivocate (o-kwiv'd-kat), V.i. pret. pp. 
equivocated; ppr equivocating. [L.L. eequi- 
voco, (Tquicocatum, from ceguivocus, equivo- 
cal* -L. fpquus, equal, and vox, voeis, the 
voice.] To use words of a doubtful signifl- 
eution; to express one's opinions in teniia 
which admit of different senses; to use am- 
biguous expressions with a view to mislead; 
to prevaricate; to quibl)le. 

They were taimht by the Jesuits to equivoeate on 
Proceeain ‘ ^ 


oath. 


dinji^s ajgratnst Garnet (xte6). 


No man m.ay equivocate when he ought to tell the 
triah. Ktate Trials. 

Syn. To prevaricate, shuffle, fence, quibble. 
Equivocate t (e-kwiv'6-kat), v.t. To render 
C(i 11 i vocal. 

He equivocated his vow by a mental reservation. 

Sir G. Buck. 

Equivocation (d-kwiv'd-k&''shon), u. Am- 
biguity of speech; the use of woi^s or ex- 
pressions that are susceptible of a doable 
sigiiiflcatioii, with a view to mislead; pre- 
varication; as. hypocrites ai'e often guilty 
of equivocation. 

One of the most celebrated JofTcnces of thn casuistry 
of the Jesuits) is the iloctrfne of eqt*ivocatio»t: thw 
innocence of saying that which is true in a sense 
meant by the speaker, though he is aware that it 
will be understood otherwise. Hallam. 

8yn. Prevarication, shuffling, evasion. 
Equlvocator (d-kwiv'C-k&t-dr), n. One who 
equivocates; one who uses language which 
is ambiguous and /nay be inferpreted In 
different ways; one who uses mental reser- 
vation ; a prevaricator; a quibbler. ' A 
secret liar or cquivocator , ' Fuller. 
Equlvocatory (d-kwiv'6-k&-tor-l), a. Indi- 
cating or characterized by equivocaDoa 
Equivoque, Equivoke (d'kwl-vdk), n. [Fr. 
Equivoque, from L. L. eequivocfiis. Bee Equi- 
vocal j 1. An ambiguous term; a word 
susceptible of different significationa 

I loved you almost twenty years Ago; I thought of 
you as well as 1 do now; better wail beyond the power 
of conception: or, to avoid sn equwoque, beyond the 
extent of my Ideas. BoHngkreke. 

2. Equivocation. ' 1 know your cquivokcc.* 
B, Jonson. 

EqulvorouB (d-kwiv^6-ms), a. [L. eguus, a 


FAte, far, fat, fgll; mfi, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; 


tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; U, So. abune; y, So. feg. 
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liunie, and voro, to eat] Feeding or tub- 
elating on hone flesh. *£quiwrout Tartan/ 
Quart. Rev, 

Bauuleuf (fl-kwu^d-us), n, [L.] 1. The 
Horse's-head, a northern conatellatlon con- 
sisting of ten Stan.— 2. In Rom. antiq, a 
kind of rack for extorting confessions, at 
flnt used chiefly against criminals, but 
afterwards made use of against Christians. 
--EquuleuB Pietorie, the Painter’s Horse or 
Easel, a southern constellation consisting of 
eight Stan, situated close to the principal 
star of Ano. 

Equua (dicwus), n. [L. Cog. Or. hippos, 
Moe, Skr. a^a, a horse.] The hoi-se, a 

S :enuB of animals of the order Equidus. See 
iQUiDAS, Horse. 

-£r, alflx. 1. A termination of many English 
nouns, converting the word to which It is 
added into a noun of agency. It is the 
Teutonic form equivalent to the Latin 
-or, and native words may be roughly dis- 
tinguished from words of Latin origin by 
this distinction; as, hearer, learner, doer, 
teacher, from auditor, instructor, factor, 
doctor. It WAS formerly a sign of the mas- 
culine gender — sire, -ster indicating the 
feminine; thus weavsr, baker, malter, singer, 
brewer were masculine; webirfer, bakesfer 
(jMxUr), maltsfer, songsfer, brew*<er. femi- 
nine. In spinner and spinster the distinc- 
tion is still to some extent observed. Gene- 
rally, however, the termination does not 
indicate gender in any way, some nouns in 
-or signifying a person or tiling indifferently, 
as niler, heater; grater, poker. Added to 
names of places it signiflea an inhabitant of, 
or one that belongs to a place, as Londoner, 
Berliner, Ac., a dweller in Londcui, Berlin, 
Ac.— 2. The lugn of the comparative degree 
of adjectives, and akin to Latin comparative 
termination -or, Gr. -er in -eroe.— 3. An affix 
to verbs giving them a frequentative, and 
probably a diminutive, sense; as, swag, 
swagger; spit, sputter; fret, fritter; pat, 
patter; wend, wander. 

Er, In her. a frequent contraction of the 
wonl ermine in armorial memoranda. 

Er,t adv. Same as Ere. Chaucer. 

Era (^'ra). n. [L.L. cera, the data for a calcu- 
lation, an item of an account, and, in later 
Latin, an era or epoch, possibly from L. 
cera, counters, the items of a calculation. 


cera, counters, the items of a calculation, 
the pi. of a», brass.] 1. In chron. a fixed 
point of time, from which any number of 
years is begun to be counted; os, the Chris- 
tian em.— 2. A succession of years proceed- 
ing from a flxed point, or comprehended be- 
tween two flxed points; as, the era of the 
Seleucides ended with the reign of Antio- 
chus. 

Eradiate (d-r&^di-at), v.i. [L. e, for ex, out, 
and radio, radiatum, to beam.] To shoot 
as rays of light; to radiate; to beam. *A 
kind of life eradiating and resulting both 
from intellect and psyche.* Dr. H. More. 
Eradiation (d-rA'di-&^shon), n. Emission of 
rays or beams of light; emission of li^ht or 
splendour. 'Eradujttwn and emanation of 
spirit. * Hale. (Rare or obsolete. ] 
Eradlcable (6-rad''ik-a-.bl), a. That may be 
eradicated. 

Eradloate (d-rad't-k&t), v.t. pret. A pp. erad- 
icated; ppr. eradicating. [L. erad%go, erad- 
icatums, out, and radix, radids, a root.] 

1. To pull up by the roots; to destroy at the 
roots; to root out; to extirpate; as, to eradi- 
cate weeda *An oak tree eradicated, that 
is, tom up by the roots.' Sir W. Scott.— 

2. To destroy thoroughly; to extirpate; as, 
to eradicate errors, .false principles, vice, or 
disease. 

No kind of institution will be sufficient to eradicate 
these natural notions out of the minds of men. 

Bp. IVUkins. 

Syn. To extirpate, uproot, root out, destroy. 
BradloatU>ll(d*rad'i-ka"Bhon), n. The act 
of plucking up by the roots, or state of being 
plucked up by the roots; extirpation; ex- 
cision; totid destruction. 

They sffirm the roots of mandrakes give a shriek 
upon eradicatim. Sir T. Browne. 

Be true and sincere to thy best hopes and interest, 
by a perfect eradicatioH of all thy exorbitant lusts 
and corruptions. HaUyweii. 

BnulioatlTfl (fl-md'i-k&t-iv), a. That eradi- 
cates or extirpates; that cures, removes en- 
tirely, or destroys thoroughly. 

EriuUoatlVfl (d-rad1-kAt-iv), n. A medicine 
that eifeots a radical cure. 

BraaoEtlfl (d-ra-gfos^s), n. [Or. erds, love, 
and^Ogrditte, a kind of gnuw.] Love-grass, a 
very extensive genus of ornamental grasses, 
belonging to the tribe Festuoess, distin- 


guished by having the inflorescence in more 
or less compound or decompound panicles; 
glumes four- or ten-flowered ; pales imbri- 
cated in two ranks, the upper reflexed with 
the edges turned back; stamens two or 
three; styles two, with feathery stigmas, 
and seeds loose, two-homed, not furrowed. 
Though the species range over the globe, 
they most abound in Asia. Europe has six 
species. 

Erantbemum (d-ran'the-mum). n. [Or. dr, 
spring, and antheO, to bloom, from antkos, a 
flower.] A genus of acanthaceons plants, 
chiefly tropical, some of whose species are 
occasionally seen in hot-houses in tills coun- 
try. E. ptuchellum is of stiff upright habit, 
producing freely during winter stout erect 
spikes of intense blue flowers. E. inarmo- 
ratum is of moderate growth, and has 
leaves of a pale gi*ocn colour suffused with 
wliite. 

Eranthlfl (S-ran'this). n. [Or. ir, spring, and 
anthos, a flower.] Winter aconite, a small 
genus of plants, nnt. order Ranunculaccro, 
nearly related to Helleliorus, but having a 
deciduous calyx, stalked capsules, an invol- 
ucre to the flowers, and a totally different 
habit Two species are known, natives of 
Europe and Asia. One, E. hyemalis, which 
grows in moist shady places and on hills, has 
become naturalized in parks and plantations 
in Britain. It is one of the first flowering 
plants of spring. The other species Is E. 
sibirieue, a native of Eastern Siberia, with 
precisely similar habits. The former has 
six to eight sepals, the latter flve. 

Erasable, ErasibleCe-raB'a-bi, d-ras'i-bl), a. 
That may or can be erased. 

Erase (e-ras'). v.t pret. A pp. erased; ppr. 
erasing. [L. erado,era8um— ^e, out, and rado, 
to scrape, to scratch. See Raze.] I. To 
rub or scrape out, as letters or characters 
written, engraved, or painted; to efface; to 
blot out; to obliterate; to expunge; as, to 
erase a word or a name. 

The fourth corrector made the mo'.t ultcr.^itions; 
he went over the whole of the text, adding the breath- 
in^ii and accents to the Greek, and whatever 

displeased him. Bp. Home. 

2. To remove or destroy, as by rubbing or 
blotting out 

All ideas of rectitude and Justice are erased from 
his mind. Barke. 


Erato feria-to), n. [Or., fri>m erao, to love.] 
One of the Muses, whose name signifies lov- 
ing or lovely. She 


Erato, Antique, Brit. Mus. 


tribe Festuoess, distin- 


8.t To destroy to the foundation; to raze; 
as, to erase a town. 

Erased (fi-rast'), pp, 1. ^ 

Rubbed or scratched out; > f 

obliterated ; effac.ed. — -iA 

2. In her. a terai applied 

to anything forcibly tom 

off, leaving the separated 

parts jagged and uneven. 

It is contradistinguish- v ^ V 

ed from eouped, which . ^ 

means cut straight a- ^ erased, 

cross. 

Erasement fe-ras'menO, n. The act of eras- 
ing or rubbing out; obliteration; destruc- 
tion. 

Eraser (S-r&s'^r), n. One who or that which 
erases; especially, a Bharx> instrument, pre- 
pared caoutchouc and the like, used to erase 
writing, Ac. 

Erasible, a. See Erasable. 

Erasion (e-ra'zhon), n. The act of erasing; 
a rubbing out; obliteration. 
Erastian(e-ras'ti-an), n. One whose opinions 
are the same or akin to those of Thomas 
Erastus, a German divine of the sixteenth 
century, who maintained the complete sub- 
ordination of the ecclesiastical to the secular 
power. 

fimtlan (d-ras'tl-an), a. Pertaining to the 
doctrines of Erastus or his followers; char- 
acterized by erasUanism; as, an erastian 
church. 

(d-ras'ti-an-izm), n. The doc- 
trines or principles of Erastus or his fol- 
lowers. See Erastian, n. 

Braoura (d-rft'zhQr), n. l. The act of erasing 
or scratching out; obliteration; os, erasure 
in a deed without the consent of the party 
bound by It will make it void.— 2. That 
which has been erased, scratched out, or 
obliterated; the place where a word or letter 
has been erased or obliterated. * Several 
thousands of corrections and erasures." 
Home. 

If some words are erased (in the deed) and others 
superinducedW you mention that the st^rlnduced 
words were written on an erasure. Fro/. Menaies. 

8.t The act of razing or destroying to the 
foundation; total destruction; as, the era- 
sums of cities. Gi66on. 


presided over ly- 
>r I'Jc and especially 

B, A awiatory poetry, 

1. izJT generai- 

3, ^ Jy represented 

• crowned with 

roses and myrtle, 

% A and with the lyre 

^ r 1 I hand 

-I / / / and the plectrum 
® Jy / in the right In the 

act of playing. 

• W Erbium (dr^bi- 

^ ^ ^ [From 

ytterhv, in Swe- 
^ den, where gadi- 

^ oolite, the mln- 

/ era] which con- 

^ - ^‘dns this sub- 

^ stance, is found.] 

A rare metal 

i If/l- found along with 

VvV yttrium. terbium, 

; and a number of 

' _ other rare ele- 

L Erato, Antique, Brit. Mus. ments, in some 
t rare minerals, as 

1 ciixfnite, fergusonitc, and gadiuollte, in 
which it exists as a silicate or tantalate. 
Its properties are but little known. 

Ere (ar), adv. [A. Sax. err, Goth, air, before, 
sootier, earlier. It is the positive form, of 
which erst (A. Sax. csrest) is the superlative.] 
Before; sooner than. 

lire sails were spread new oceans to explore. 

Hryeten. 

The nobleman saith to him, Sir, come down ere my 
chilli die. John iv. 49. 

[Ill these passages ere is really a preposition 
followed by a sentence, instead of a single 
word, as below. ] 

Ere (ar), prep. Before, in respect of time. 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flow'd ere the wonted season. Drydsft. 

Ere,t v.t. To plough; to ear. 

I have. God wot. a lar^e feld to ere; 

And wcke ben the oxen in my plow. Chaucer. 

Erebus (el*€-bU8), n. [L. erehus. Or. erebos.'l 
1. In myth, (a) the son of Chaos and Dark- 
ness. who married his sister Night and was 
the father of the Light and Day. He was 
transformed into a river and plunged into 
Tartarus, because he aided the Titans. 
Hence— (6) The low'cr W'orld, particularly 
that part of it which is the abode of virtuous 
shades; hades; hell. 

Marsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 

• Of Brehus. Milton. 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 

And his affections dtirk as Erebus. Shak. 

Erect (3-rektO* a. [L. erectus, pp. of erigo, 
to erect— e, out, and rego, to straighten. 
See Regent.] l. Upright, or in a perpen- 
dicular posture ; as, he stood erect 
Among the («rcck colonics and churches of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect— a column in a scene of 
ruins. Gibbon. 

I 2. Directed upward; raised; uplifted. 

His piercing eyes erect appear to view 
Sui>enor worlds, and look ail nature through. 

3. Upright and Arm; bold; unshakem 

l.ct no vain fear thy generous ardour tame. 

But stand e^ect. Graftvilte. 

4. Intent; rigorous. * That vigilant and erect 
attention of mind.' Hooker.— b. Without 
bond or unevenness; straight. * Erect as a 
dart. ' Dicker. — 6. In bot. applied to an 
oi^an or part of a plant which stands per- 
pendicularly, or nearly so, to its base or 
stem; as, an erect leaf; an erect flower; 
an erect ovule.— Erect stem, in bot a stem 
which is nearly perpendicular, nut twining 
and BO requiring a 8U]mort. 

Erect (e-rektO» v. t 1. To raise and set in an 
upright or perpendicular position, or nearly 
so; to set upright; to raise up; as, to erect a 


pole or flagstaff — 2. To raise, as a building; 
to set up; to build; as, to erect a house or 
temple; to erect a fort— 8. To set up or es- 
tablish anew; to found; to form; as, to erect 
a kingdom or conunonwealth; to erect a new 
system or theory. 

Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth 
of the realm in erecting a grammar-school. Shak. 

4. To raise from a low position; to elevate; 
to exalt; to lift up. 

Who dare not now, though innocent, erect 

My downcast looks. Sanefys. 

1 am far from pretending to infallibility; that would 
be to erect myself Into an apostle. Locke. 


edh skaln; 6h, 8o. lock; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TB, CAen; th, tAin; w, trig; wh, whig; zb, azure.— See KBT. 
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5, To excite; to animate; to encourage. 

Why should not hope 

As much ergr/ our thoufflits, as fear deject themf 

6. To Bet forth, as an aasertion or conse- 
quence from premises. 

Malebranche erects this proposition. I.ocke. 
—To erect a perpemlicidar, in geom. to draw 
a lino at right angles to another line or t4» a 
plane.— S yn. To set up, raise, upraise, up- 
rear, elevate, eonstruet, build, institute, 
establish, found. 

&rectt (e-rekt'). r. i. To take an upright posi- 
tion; to rise. *By wot, stalks do ereeU' 
Baeon. 

Erectable (e-rekt'a-bl), a. That can be 
croete<l. * AVccfa&tc feathers.’ Montague, 
lE^ected (6-rekt'cd), a. Elevated in mind ; 
miignanimous ; generous; noble; aspiring; 
sublime. 

Glory, the reward 

That sole excites to high attempts, the flaine 
(If most erected spirits. Milton. 

Having found in him u mind of most cxceilffiit corn- 
position, a piercing wit, ipiitc void of ostentation, high 
erected thoughts seated in a licart of courtesy. 

Sir P. Sidnev. 

Erector (c-rekt'6r), n. One who or that 
which erects; one that raises or builds. 
Erectile (c-rekt'il), a. Susceptible of erec- 
tion. • tUitue, in atiat. the tissue 

peculiar to the Ups, penis, nipples, Ac., 
lunnetl of arteries and veins intermixed 
with nervous lilainent.s, and capable of dila- 
tation. 

ErectUity (e-rek-tiTi-tl), n. Hie quality of 
being erectile or capable of erection. 
Erection (e-rek'slion), n. 1. ’i'he act of rais- 
ing and setting perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon; a setting upright. 2. The 
act of raising or building, ns an editloc or 
fortification; as, the erection of a wall or of 
a house. — .T The state of being raised, built, 
or elevated; ns, the church fell ininiCMliately 
after its erection. 4. Kstablishinont; settle- 
ment; formation ; as, the erection of a com- 
monwealth or of a new svstem; the erection 
of a liishopric or an earldom. 

It nivibt nc!e*dft h.ivc a necnli.ar influence upon the 
continuance, •inadi.s.solution of every society. 

Soutlt. 

6. t Elevation; exaltation of sentiments. 

Her peerless height my mind lo high erection draws 

up. Sir P. Sidney. 

O.t Act of rousing; excitement. *An erec- 
tion of the spirits to attend.* Bacon.— 

7. Anythingerccted; a buiblingof any kind. 

8. Ill anat state of a part when it becomes 
stiff, hard, and s^vollcii by tiie accumulation 
of blood in the areuhe of its tissue. 

Erective (e-rektlv), a. ^ietting upright; 
raising. , 

Erectly (e-rekt'li), aflv. 1 n an erect posture. 
Erectness (e-rckt'ncs), n. i/prightiicss of 
iiosturc or fiiriii. 

Erecto-patent (e rekt'd-pat-ent). a. 1. in 
twt. having a position intermediate between 
erect and spreading.— 2. in entom. having 
the primary wings erect and the secondary 
horizontal: said of certain insects. 

Erector (c-rekt'6r), n. One who or that 
which raises or erects; specifically, in anat. 
a muscle that causes the erection of any 
part. ‘ A teacher «»f learning, and erector of 
schools. * Waterhouse. 

Erelong (ar-Ioiig'). ro/r. \Kre void long.] Be- 
fore the lapse of a long time; before long; 
soon. 

He mounted the horse, and following the st.ig.^^r- 
slew him, Syenser. 

The world ereloftg- a world of tears must weep. 

Milton. 

Eremacausis (c’re-ma-k,V'8is), n. [Gr. irema, 
blowly, gently, ainl kansis, burning.] A 
term introduced into chemistry by Liebig, 
to express a slow combustion or oxidation; 
the act of gradual combination of the com- 
bustible elements of a body with the oxygen 
of the air, as in the slow decav of wood in 
the fonnatioii of acetic acid from alcohol, 
of nitre by the decomposition of animal 
matter, and in niimerniis other proceBses. 
Eremitaget (c're mit-aj), n. Hermitage. 

•The ruins of an old eremitage.* Shelton. 
Eremite (i/i'c-mit), n. \h. eremita; Late Or. 
e.rinUt4n, from Or. erfimog, alone, lonely, a 
desert; probably akin to ererna, gently, 
quietly; Lith. ramii, quiet. tranquU ; Skr. 
ram, to enjoy pleasure, to bo delighted, to 
enjoy one’s self. The connection between 
tranquillity and enjoyment, especially of an 
intellectual kind, is very obvious. ] One who 
lives in a wilderness or in retirement; a 
hermit. 

No wild Saint Domlnlct and Thebafd Rre^nites, 
there had been no melodious Dante. Cmrlyle. 


Eremitic^ Eremitical (e-ra-mitMk, e-rs- 
rait'ik-al), a. Living in solitude or in seclu- 
sion from the world; relating to, having the 
charac^ter of, or like a hermit. *The austere 
and eremitical harbinger of Christ.* Bp. 
IlaU. 

When we descried him <Dr. Johnson) from above, 
he had a most eremitical appearance. Boswell. 

Eremitisll (e*r6-mit-ish), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a hermit; eremitic. ‘An eremituth 
and melancholike solitarlnosse.* Bp. Hall. 

Eremitiam (e're-mlt-izm), n. State of a 
hermit; a living in Beclusiou from social 
life. 

Eremus (e-re'mus), n. [Gr. eremog, alone. 
See Eremite.] In hot. a ripe carpel separate 
from its neighbours, and standing apart. 

Erenow (ariiiou), ttrfp. [AVeand wow.J Be- 
fore this time. 


My father lias repented him ertneno. Dryden. 

Ereptation (c-rep-tu'shon). n. [L. erepto, 
ereptatum, to creep out, in tens, of erepo— 
e, ex, out, and repo, to creep. ] A creeping 
forth. 

Ereptlon (e-rep‘ahon), n. [L. ereptio, from 
eripio, ereptvm, to snatch away-<», and 
rapio, to seize.] A taking or snatching 
away by force. 

Erethism (e'reth-izm), n. (Gr. erethismos. 
irritation, from erethizo, to stir, from eretho, 
to stir.] In med. a morbid degree of energy 
and excitement in any organ or tis.sue. 

ErethlstlC (e-rctli-ist'ik), a. Relating to 
erethism. 

Erewhlle, Erewhlles (ariwiifl, ariwliiiz). 
adv. {Ere and while.] i^ome time a 
little while before. [Obsolete or poetical.] 


I am as fair now as I w*as ereivhile. 


Shak. 


Erf (^rf), n. pi. Erven (I'riven). In the 
('ape Golony, the Dutch name for a piece of 
garden-ground, usually about i acre Jii ex- 
tent. 

Erg (erg), n. [Gr. ergon, work.] Iw physics, 
the unit of work done by a force whicli, 
acting for one second upon a mass of one 
gramme (15 '4 grains troy), produces a velo- 
city of a centimetre (-sua? inch) per second. 
ErgasUidse (^r-ga-sirl-de)* jd- A family 
oiparasitic cniataceaiis, of the order Siphon- 
ostomata I’he females of the typical genus 
Ergasilus are parasitic upon the gills of 
Ashes, and those of the genus Nicothoe upon 
the gills of lobsters. 

Ergat. t Ergot t (^rigat, 6r'got), v.i. [L. ergo, 
therefore.] To infer; to draw conclusions. 

r.ittlc doth it concern us wh.^t the schoolmen erj^at 
in their schools. Heuyt. 

Ergata (6r^ga-ta), n. [L., from Gr. ergateg, 
a windlass.] A capstan; a windlass. 

Ergo (^r'gd), adii. |L.] Therefore. 

Ergot (firigot), n. [Fr. ergot, argot, a spur, 
stub of a bnuicb, disease of cereal grasses. 
Derivation unknown.] 1. In farriery, a 
stub, like a piece of soft horn, about the 
bigness of a eliestniit, situated bchfntl and 
below the pasteni Joint, and commonly hid 
under the tuft of the fetlock.— 2. In hot. the 
altered seed of 
rye, and other 
grasses, caused 
by tile attack of 
a fungus called 
Clarice UH purpu^ 
rea 'Iiie seed is 
rcpla«:ed by a 
dense homogene- 
ous tissue largely 
charged with an 
oily fluid. In its 
perfect state this 
germinates and 
produces the Cla- 
viceps. When 
diseased rj'o of 
this kitnl is used 
for food, it some- 
times causes 
death by a kind 
of mortihcatioii called dry gangrene. Eivot 
is used in obstetric practice to promote the 
contraction of the uterus. 

Ergot, t v.i. See Kroat. 

Ergoted (drigot-edX P- ond a. Diseased, as 
rye and other grasses, by the attack of the 
fungus Clarieepg wirwirea. See Eroot. 
Exgotlna, Ergotm (erigot-lii), n. In ehem. 
the active principle of the ergot pf rye. It 
is obtained os a brown powder of a pungent 
and bitter taste. It is described as narcotic 
and poisonous. 

Ergotiam ( «i^got-tzm ), n. [From ergot] 

1. The spur of rye: ergot— 2. An epidemic 
occurring in moist districts, as in that of 



f. Heads of Ergot {a o) pro- 
duced on u Grass. u, C/nvi- 
eeps pnryurea {i^b) springing 
from tlie Ergot. 


Sologne,from the use of emted rye In food; 
It occurs in two forms, the convuMpo and 
the gangrenmtA. 

i^otiunt (drigot-izm), n. [L. ergo, there- 
fore.] A logical inference: a conclusion. 
‘States are not govenied by ergotimef Sir 
7\ Brottne. 

Eriach, Eric (e'ri-adh, e'rik), n. [Ir. eirie.) 
A pecuniary Aiie formerly paid in Ireland 
by one guilty of murder. 

The malefactor sliall give unto them (the friends of 
the party murdered), or to the child, or wife of him 
that is slain, a rccompence, which they call an 
eriach. Sferuer. 

Erloa (e-ri^ka), n. [L, from Or. eroiki. 
heath.] The heath, a largo genus of branched 
rigid shrubs, nat. order Encaceie, consisting 
of more tlian 4(X) species, the most of which 
ore natives of South Africa, a few being 



Hric.i hcrbaceo. 


found in Europe and Asia. Tho leaves are 
narrow and rigid, the flowers are globose or 
tubular, and foiir-lobed. Tho stsimens rise 
from the glandular disc, and the anther cells 
are awnetl and open by pores or slits. Five 
s])e(ue8 are found in Britain, two of them 
widely distributed, the others local. Tlie 
foreign species are largely cultivated for the 
beauty of their flowers. See HEATH. 
Ericaceae (e ri-ka*sa-e), n. pi. A nat. order 
of exogens, deriving its name from the genus 
Erica. It is readily known from all other 
orders by its anthers bursting )»y pores or 
slits at their apex, the stamens being hypo- 
gynous or epigynoiis, the corolla moiiopetal- 
ous, and the ovary containing more cells 
than two. Besides the genus Erica, it con- 
tains Azalea, Rhododendron, Kalmia, Ar- 
butus, Andromeda, Gualthoria, and many 
other beautiful genera. 

Ericaceous (e-ri-kiVshus), a. Of or belong- 
ing to the nat. order of plants Kricacecs or 
heath family; resembling heaths; consisting 
of heaths. 

Erlcem (e-ri's^-e), n. pi. A group of the nat. 
order Bricacew, containing the true heaths. 
Eridanus (^-rid'a-nus), n. [The ancient 
name of the river Po. ] A winding southern 
constellation containing eighty-iour stars, 
among which is Achemar, a star of the first 
magnitude. 

Eiigeron (e-rij'^r-on), a [Or. ir, spring, 
and ger&n, an old man, from the hoary ap- 
pearance of some of the spring species.] 
Flea-bgne, a genus of plants, nat. order 
CompositoD, neui'ly related to Aster, but 
having several series of ray-flowers. There 
arc about 100 species, natives of temperate 
and cold regions. They are herbs, with single 
or corymbed flowers, which have the centre 
yellow and the ray white or purple. Two 
species are natives of Britain, E. phUadeU 
phveum, a native of North America, Is used 
as a medicine in the United States, It is 
given as an emtnenagogue, and is also con- 
sidered a valuable diuretic. 

Erlglblet (er^l-Ji-bl), a. That may be erected. 
Erin (e'rini, n. [Ir. Erin, Improperly written 
for /;<rs.] Ireland. 


urchin or hedgehog tribe. 

Brlnaceooi (e-rin-a'shus), a. Of or belong- 
ing to tho hedgehog family; resembling a 
hedgehog. 

Brlnaeaua (fl-rin-&'shO-usX ft* [L.* a hedge- 
hog.) A genus of insectivorous mammali; 
the hedgehog. See HSPOBHOG. 

Brlneum (e-rin^fi-om)^ n. [Or. ofingoo, 
woolly. I The name given to numerous pro- 
ductions appearing «on the leaves of trees 
and shrubs, formerly supposed to be due to 
fungi, bat now known to be the result of a 
diseased state of the cuticular cells. The 


F&te, fkr, fat, fgH; me, met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil^ pound; 11, Bo. abtme; y. So. fey. 
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WooMree {I'.riodfndron an^ 
/'ractuositnt). 


•pongy Bpoti on the leaves of vines and 
ume-irees are good examples. 

BrlagO (6-ring'gd), n. Same as JSryngo 
(whioh see). 

Binnsn (e-rin'nlsX n. In Gr(f.k myth, one 
of tlie Furies; a noddess of discord; hence, 
discord in general. 

Erlooaulouem (e^ri'O-kg-ld'^ne fi), n. pi. [Or. 
erim, wool, and Jcanlos, a stem.] A group 
of endogenous plants, for the most part in- 
habiting marshy places or the bottom of 
lakes, and having the flowers collected into 
dense heads. Kriocaulon (pipewort) is the 
principal genus, consisting of about 120 
known species, most of which are found in 
the equinoctial ports of America. Eno- 
eatUan geptangtdare, a North American 
speoici^ is found in the Isle of Skye in Scot- 
land, and in the west of Ireland. 
Erlodendron (e'ri-o-deu''dron), n. [Gr. 
erion, wool, and 
deikfron, a tree.] 

The wool-tree, a 
genus of plants, 
nat. onior Mal- 
vaceiD. There 
are eight spe- 
cies natives of 
America, but 
one belongs to 
Asia and Africa. 

Tile species are 
noble plants, 
growing from r>0 
to 100 feet high, 
having palm- 
ate leaves, and 
rod or white 
flowers. The 
woollycoat of 
the seeds of 
some of the spe- 
cies is used in different countries for stuff- 
ing cushions and similar purposes. 

ErlOdea (er-i-d'dez). n. [Gr. priodea, wooll> 
■—erion, wool, and eidoH, likeness.] The 
name now given to the snl^geiius of (|uadru- 
niana Brachytelos (which see). 

Sriometer (e-ri oin'ct-6r), n. [Gr erion, 
wool, and metron, a measure. ] Aii^qitieal 
Instrument for measuring the diameters of 
minute pailicles and fibres, from the size of 
the coloured rings produced by the diffrac- 
tion of the light in which the objects are 
viewed. 

Erloplioriun (o-ri-ofo-rum), n. [Gr. erion, 
wool, and pherO, to hear from the cottony 
head of tlie plant ] The cotton-grass, a 
genus of tufted herbs, nat. order Cyperacem. 
The biistles of the peiianth are numerous, 
and lengthen after flowcTlng, forming a 
cottoii-likc head in fruit. Twelve species 
have lieen enumerated, three of which are 
found in Britain. 

Erlstie, Bristioal (S-rls'tik, e-rlsaik-nl), a. 
[Gr. erigiikus, contentious, from eris, strife.] 
Pertaining to disputation or controversy; 
controversial; captious. 

To what purpose should he or any m.m write 
/to/ books? /?/. Parktr. 

A specimen of .‘ulmlrable spectil plcariing In the 
court of ^rrjr/iir logic. CeUridse, 

lie gave to their conceited and eristic dilcnniia a 
most profound reply. Farrar. 

BrlX, n. See Eryx. 

Brke.ta. [A. Sax. mrg, inert, weak.] Weary; 
indolent; sick. 

Men therein should hem delight. 

And of that deede be not erkt. Chaucer. 

Brl-klng (drl'ktng), n. [Dan. ellerJconge, G. 
eti-kOmff, elf-king.] The English form of 
the name given, in German and Scandinavian 
poetical mythology, to a personiflod natural 
power which devises and works mischief, 
especial^ to children. Goethe’s celebrated 
poem ‘Dor Erl-kbnig* has rendered this 
malicious spirit universally known. 

Brine, t V. i. [A. Sax. eannian, to grieve, from 
earm, miserable. ] To grieve ; to lament 

Wei I wot. thou dost min herte to erfpu. Chaucer. 

BrmeftQ,t n. Miserable; piteous. Chaucer. 
BnnAUn, Brmllln (^I’^me-lin, di/mi-lin), n. 
Ermine (which see). 'Fair as the furry coat 
of whitest srmiffn.’ ShcncUme. 

a. Armenian. Chaucer. 

, Brmln (^r'mln), n. [Fr. hermine, 

commonly said to be from Armenia, in the 
middle ages Hermenia; the Armenians being 
assumed to have introduced it in traffic. 
But the Dan. Sw. and G. hcrmelin (a dim. 
form), the L.O. harmke, hermelts, and the 
O.O. harm, harmo, are against this deriva- 
tion jmd appear to be genuine Teut words, 
the Fr. herminc. It. ermellino, Sp. armiflo, 


being borrowed from the Teut ] 1. The stoat, 
a uuadniped of the weasel tribe (Mtuttela Er- 
mtnea), found over temperate Europe, but 




Ermine {Afus/eia F.rmiuea). 

common only in tlie iiiirth. In consequence 
of the change that occurs in the colour of its 
fur at different seasons — by far most niarkei I 
in the Arctic regions -it is not generally 
known that the ermine ami stoat are the 
same. In winter, in cold countries or severe 
seasons, the fur changes from a reddish 
brown to a yellowish white, or almost pure 
white, under which shade the animal is re- 
cognized OB the ermine, lii both states the 
tip of the tail is bla* k. The fur, which is ob- 
tuiued chiefly from Norway, Lapland, Siberia 
and the Hudson’s Bay territories, is in great 
reiiucst; at one time it was one of the in- 
signia of royalty, ami still Is worn by judges. 
The ermine lias the power of ejecting a 
fluid of a strung musky odour. — 2. The fur 
of the ermine, us prepai‘ed for ornamental 
purposes, by having the black of the tail 
inserted at regular intervals so that it con- 
trasts with the pure white of the rest of the 
fur. S. Fig. the oilb ‘0 or dignity of a Judge, 
from his state robe being 
ornamented or bordcretl 
W'ith cnnitie. 

1 call upon . . . the Judges 
to iuter[iosc the purity of their 
erutiue^ to liave us from this 
pollution. Lord Chatham. 

4. In her. one of the furs, 
represented with its pc- 
euliar spots black oil a 
white ground. Argent, Ermine, 
spots salde. 

Ermlnod (^r'mtnd), a. Clothed with ermine; 
adorned with the fur of the ermine; ns, 
ermined jMmp. 'Ermined 
pride.' rope. 

Ermine -moth (C*r'inin- 
inotli), n. A moth of the 
family Ypnnonieutidn?, so 
called from its beauti- 
fully black and wiiite 
spotted covering resem- 
bling the fur of the er- 
mine. 

Ermines (^r'minz), n. In 
her. the reverse of er- 
iat/n;~t)lack, with white spots, 
ai'gent. 

Brminltes ((^r^min-its), n. 

as ermine, but 

• with a single 

Y red hair on 

A each side of the 
yWv ermiiio spots. 

Ermlnols 

' inin-oU), n. In 

Erininltcs. /tcrafdrjyagold 

Hold with black 
spots. Or, spots sable. 

Brmlt t (6i‘'mit), n. [Cor- 
rupted from eremite.] 

Taylor. 

Emo. Bm (^m). ?»- [A. Sa.x. earn. Cog. Dan. 
and Sw. opm, an eagle, allied to Q. aor, an 
eagle, and to Skr. ara, swift, from re, to 
go.] A name applied by some naturalists 
to all the members of the genus llaliaetus 
of Falcon idn, hut more specifically to the 
white-tailed sea-eagle (Ji. albicUla). See 
llALUETUS. 

Brnet (*rnX W. (A. Sax. earn.] A cottage 
or place of retirement. * , . 

Ernest, fn. [See Earnest.] Zeal; studi- 
ous pursuit of anything. Chancer. 

Erode (e-rO<l0» V.t. pret. <fc pp. eroded; ppr. 
eroding. [L. erodo—o, and rodo, to gnaw. 
See Bodbnt.1 To eat in or away; to cor- 
rode; as, canker erodee the flesh. 

The blood, being too sharp or thin, erodes the 
vessels. irisemati. 

Eroded (fi-rOd'ed), p. and a. 1. Eaten; 
gnawed; corroded. — 2. In boL having the 
edge irregularly jagged or dentlculatea, os if 
^ gnawed or eaten. j 


Ermines. 

, Sable, spots 


In her. the same 


*,* *4* *1 


Hniiinois. 

A hermit. Jer. 



Erose Leaf. 



Erodent (e-rdd'ent). n. [L. erode, to gnaw 
off. 1 A drug which eats away, as it were, 
extraneous growths; a caustic. 

Erodium (e-ro'di-um), n. [Gr. erCdioe, a 
Iieron.] Stork’s bill, a genus of plants, nat. 
order Geraniacem, agreeing with geranium 
except that there are only five stamena 
'JTiere are over fifty species, natives of the 
northern hemfsphero of the Old World. 
Three are found in Britain. 

Erogatet (e'ro-gat), v.t [L. erogo, erogatum, 
to iuitreat, to prevail on by entreaties —e, 
out, and rogo, to ask.] To lay out; to give; 
to bestow upon. Sir T. Elyot. 

&Qgationt (er-o-gu'shon), n. Hie act of 
laying out. 

Some think such mnnner of ero^tion not to be 
worthy the name of liljcrality. Sir T. Browne. 

Eros (e'ros), n. Jn myth, the Greek equiva- 
lent of Cupid. See Cupili. 

Erose (c-ros'), a. eroms, pp. of erodo. 

See Krouk.] In bot a tenu 
applied to a leaf having small 
irregular sinuses in the mar- 
gin. as if gnawed. 

Erosion (e-rb'zlion). n. [L. 
erosio, an eating away, from 
erodo, eronutn. See Erope.] 
1. The act or operation of 
eating or wearing away ; 
spei'iflcally, in med! the gi'a- 
diial destruction of the sub- 
stance of a part by ulcera- 
tion, or by iiici'eased action 
of the absorbents, whether 
spontaneous or excited by 
the action of some liritating siilfstatico. — 
2. The state of being eaten or woni away; 
corrosion; canker. —AVo/fion theoi^, ingeol. 
tlie theory that valleys are due to the wear- 
ing intbiences of water and ice, chiefly in 
the form of glaciers, as opposeil to the 
theory wliich ivgnrds them as tlie result of 
fissures in the earth's crust produced by 
strains during its upheaval, 
jj^oslonlst (c ro'zhoii ist), n. In geol. one 
who holds Ibe erositm theory. See EuosiON. 
Erosive (e-io’slv), a. Having the iiroperty of 
eating away or rcirroding; cnirosive. 
EroscMlentate (Ci-ro'sO (ieu''tat), a. in hot. 
tonthcil in a very irregular manner as if 
bitten. 

Erostrate (C-ros'tnit), a. [L. e, ex, without, 
and rostnim, a beak.] In hot. not having a 
beak. 

Eroteme (e'ro-tem). n. [Gr. erhtfma, a ques- 
tion.] In rhet. a mark of interrogation. 
Erotesls (e-ro-te'sis), n. IG r. , from erotao. to 
ask.] In rhet. a figure of speech by which 
the speaker implies a strung affirmative, or 
• more frequently a strong negative, under 
the form of an interrogutiou, as in the fol- 
lowing lines: — 

Must wc but wcci) o’er more blest? 

Must we but blush? Our fathers bleii. Byron. 

ErotetiC (c-ro-tet'ik), n. [Gr. eriitetikoe, 
skilled in <iiiestioniiig, from erOtaO, to ques- 
tion. J Interrogate uy. 

Erotic, £rotical(c-rot'ik, 6-rot’ik-al), a. [Gr. 
erutikoif, from erOn. erotoo, love.] Pertaining 
to or prompted by love; treating of love. 

An erotic ode i-* the vcr>' IjinI place in which one 
would expect any talk about heavenly things. 

^ Sat. Bev. 

Erotic (e-rot'ik), n. An amorous composition 
or poem. 

Erotomania. Erotomany (e-rc^to-ma'^ni-a, 
o-ro-toiii'a-ni), ?i. [Gr. eron, erOtos, love, anti 
mania, madness.] Mental alienation or 
melancholy caused by love. 

ErotylldSS (e-ro-tiPi-dc), n.pl. [Gr. erOtyloe. 
a darling, and eidoe, resemblance. ] A family 
of tetramorouB beetles, chiefly South Ameri- 
can, characterized by their anteiinie ending 
in n perfoliated mass or club. They feed 
chiefly on fungi. The species of the genus 
Erotylus are the most remarkable of the 
family for Uieir singular forms and brilliant 
colours. 

Erpetological (6r'pet-o-loj''ik-al}, a. Same 
ns lierpetologkiU (which see). 

Eraetologisi (^r-pet-oPo-jist), n. Same as 
ilerpeioUtgist (which see). 

Eraetology (6r-pet-oro-ji), n. Some ns 
lierpetology (vthioh. see). 

BlT(er), v.%. [L. erro, to wander, to err. Allied 
in origin to G. irren, to wander, to go astray.] 

1. To wander from tlie right way; to deviate ' 
from the true course or purpose; hence, to 
deviate from the path of duty; to fall mor- 
ally; to offend occasionally or habitually, or 
through oversight. 

But errs not nature from this gracious end, 

From burning suns when livid deaths descend. Po/e. 


di, cAiUn; di. So. look; g, go; l,/ob; ft, Fir. ton; ug. Ongx m, Men; th, Min; w, trig; wh. leftig: *h, enira.— See K*ir. 
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Aim'd at hchii, his lance ert^d. Ttnnysan. 

We have trrtd and strayed like lost sheep. 

L'opnmon Prayer, 

And oft I've deem’d perchance he thought 
Their errmr passion mi^ht have wroujfht 
Sorrow, arid sin, and sliame. Str // . Scott. 

2. To mistake in jiulffinent or opinion; to 
blunder; to misapprehend. 

They do not err 

Who say, that, when the poet dies. . 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper. Str n . Scott. 

Errf (er), v.t l. To mislead; to cause to err. 

Sometimes he (the devil) tempts by covetousness, 
tlrunkenness, pleasure, pride, &c., errj, dejects. 
s.ives, kills, protects, and rides some men as they do 
iiorses. Burton. 

*2. To misa; to mistake. 

I .shall not lajf behind, nor err 
The way, them Icadiiii;. Milton. 

Errable (er'n hl), a. Liable to mistake; fal- 
lible. [HaroJ 

Errableness (er'a-bl-nes), n. Liability to 
mistake or err. ‘ 'Hie errablemns of our 
nature.* Dr. II. More. [Rare.] 

Ezmuid (er'raiid), n. f A. Sax. ctrend, cerynd; 
eomp. Dan. cercruftf, a message; Teel, eyrindi, 
something; to be done; O.G, dranti, Arunti^ 
a niessni^co; Outh. airwt, a fncsaa<;c, a mes- 
senger; from same root us Skr. ri, to go. ] 1. A 
special business intruste<l to a messenger; a 
verbal messiige; a mandate or order; some- 
thing to be told or done; a communication 
to be made to some person at a distance; 
as, the servant was sent on an errand; he 
told his errand; he has done the errand. 

Labour to thy power to make thy body of thy 
soiir> errands. Jer. Taylor. 

I h.ivc a secret errand to thee, O king. Judg. iii. 19 . 

Erraxit (er'rant), a. [Fr. errant; L. etTaint, 
errantU, jipr. of erro, to err.] 1. Wandering; 
roving; rambling: applied particularly to 
knights, who, in the middle ages, wandered 
about to seek adventures and display their 
heroism and generosity, called knights er- 
rant. * /*;rra/it sprlghts. * Spenser.- 2. Devi- 
ating from a certain course. ‘ Errant from 
his course of growth.' Shak. 

Errant t (er'rant), a. An-ant (which see). 

‘ An errant fool.' B. Jonson. 

Errantt (er'rant), a. [See Kyre.] Itinerant. 

' J ustit;es errant. * Butler. 

Errantes, Errantia (or-ran'tez, er-ran'shi- 
a), n. pi. [L. errans, wandering.] A sub- 
order of aunelides, commonly known by the 
names of sca-centipedos, sca-mico, and ne- 
reids. They have their name from the fact 
that they all lead a free existence, and are 
never conflned in tubes. 

£rrant*laiigllt (er'rant-nlt), n. Same as 
Kntght-erratit Congreve. 

Errantry (er'rant-ri), n. 1. A wandering; a 
roving or rambling about. 

After n shfirt .srMce of errantry upon the seas, he 
got s.ife h.ick to Dunkirk. .Addtson. 

2. The condition or way of life of a knight- 
ciTant. See KNiaHT-ElUlANTRY. 

Errata, n. pi. See erratum. 

Erratic, ElTatlcal(er'rat'ik, er-rat'ik-al), a. 
i L. erratUus, from erro, to wander. ] 1. Wan- 
tlering; having no certain course; roving 
about without a fixed destination. —2. Mov- 
ing; not fixed or stationary: applied to the 
planets a.H distinguished from the fixed 
staru. -.T Irregular; changeable. ‘Anermfie 
fever.' Harvey, — A, Deviating from the 
proper or usual course in opinion or con- 
«luct; eccentric. —JfcVmftc blocks, the name 
given by geologists to tho.se boulde^pi or 
fragments of rocks which appear to have 
been transported from their original sites 
by ice in the pleistocene period, and carried 
often to great distances.- Such blocks are 
on the surface nr in the most superficial 
deposits. See Boulper. Erratic pheno- 
imtia, the phenomena connected with er- 
ratic blocks. 

Erratic (cr-nit'iky n. l.t A rogue; a wan- 
derer.— 2. In geol. a boulder or block which 
has been conveyed from Its original site, 
probably by ice, and deposited at a distance; 
an erratic block. See the adjective. 
Erratically (er-raVik-al-U), adv. Without 
rule, order, or established method; irregu- 
larly. 

ErraUcalneSB (er-rat'lk-al-nes), n. State of 
lieing erratic. 

ErratiOXIt (cr-rA'shon), n. A wandering. 
Erratum (er-ra'tum), n. pi. Errata (er-rA'ta), 
|L., from erro, erratum, to wander, to err.] 
An error or mistake in writing or printing. 
The list of the errata of a book is usually 
printed at the beginning or end, with refer- 
ence to the pages and lines in which they 
occur. 


A single erratum may knock out the brain* of a 
whole pasiiuge. Cowfer. 

Errliine (er'rfn), a. Affecting the nose, or 
designed to be snuffed into the nose; occa- 
sioning discharges fi’om tlie nose. 

Errliina (er'rin), n. [Or. errhirwn—en, and 
rAis, rhinos, the nose.] A medicine to be 
snuffed up the nose, to promote discharges 
of mucus. 

E^oneoUB (er-rO'nA-us), a. [L. erroneus, 
from erro, to err.] l.f Wandering; roving; 
devious; unsettled; irregular. 

They roam 

Erroneous and dbcoiisolate. Philips, 
Erroneous circulation of blood. Arbuthnot. 
2. Mistaking; misled; deviating, by mistake, 
from the truth. * Errone<ms conscience.' 
South.— Z. Wrong; false; mistaken; not con- 
fonnable to truth; erring from truth or jus- 
tice; liable to mislead; as, an erroneous 
opinion; erroneous doctrine. 

E^nroneoUBly (er-rd'ne-us-li), adv. By mis- 
take; not rightly; falsely. 

ErroneouBnesB (cr-rd'ne-us-nes), n. The 
state of being erroneous, wrong, or false; 
tleviution from right; as, the erroneousness 
of a judgment or proposition. 

Error (er'rdr). n. (L. error, from erro, to 
wander. 1 1. A wandering or deviation from 
the truth; a mistake in judgment by which 
men assent to or believe what is not true; 
a mistake as to matter of fact; a misappre- 
hension. 

In my mind he wn* guilty of no error, he w.-is 
chargctthle with no exaggeration, he w.^.s betrayed 
by his fancy into no metaniior. who once said, that 
all we see about us. King, Lords, and Commons, the 
whole machinery of the state, alt the apparatus of 
the system, and its varied workings, end in simply 
bringing twelve good men into a box. 

Brougha*n. 

2. A mistake made in writing, printing, or 
other performance; an Inaccuracy; an over- 
sight; falsity: as, a clerical error; an error 
ill a declaration.— 3. t A wandering; excur- 
sion; irregular course. 

He (4£ncas) through fatall errour long was led 

Full many yeares. Spenser. 

Driven by the winds and errors of the sea. Dryden. 

4. A transgression of law or duty; a mistake 
in conduct; a fault; a sin; iniquity; trans- 
gression. 

Who can understand his errors t cleanse thou me 
from secret faults. P$. xix. la. 

If it were thine error or thy crime, 

1 ciire no longer. Tettnyson. 

5. In law, a mistake In the proceedings of a 
court of record either in fact or in law, en- 
titling the unsuccessful party to liave the 
case reviewed. IToeeedings in error ivcrc 
abolished in civil cases by the Judicature 
Act of 187r>, appeal being substituted; but 
they may still be taken in criminal cases, 
for which the court of review is the Queen's 
Bench. An appeal in error is made by 
means of an original writ, called a writ qf 
error. — 6. In astron. the difference between 
the places of any of the heavenly bodies as 
detennined by calculation and by observa- 
tion.— 7. In rnuth. the difference between 
the result of any operation and the true 
result- .Error of a clock, the difference he- 
tw'cen the time indicated by a clock and 
the time which the clock is intended to in- 
dicate, whether sidereal or mean time. 

EXTOr (er'rdr), v. t. To determine to be errone- 
ous, as the judgment or decision of a court 

EXTOllst (er'r^T-lHt), n. One who errs, or 
who encourages and propagates error. 

Etb (bn), n. A plant, bitter vetch. 

Erne (Ars), n. fA corruption of Irish.) A 
name given to the language of the descend- 
ants of the Gaels or Celts, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, as being of Irish origin. The 
Highlanders themselves Invariably call it 
Oaelie. 

Eibb (6rs). a. Of or belonging to the Celts 
of Scotland or their language; as, the Erse 
tongue. 

Erft hj EarBll(Arsh)f n. [Contracted and cor- 
rupted form of eddish. ] Stubble of min. 

l^t (Arst), adv. (A. Sax. cerest, superl. of cer, 
now ere, early, before.] 1. First; at first; 
at the beginning.— 2. Once; formerly; long 
ago. 

He pentive oft reviews the mighty dead 
That erst have trod thb deiiolatea j^roiind, 

8. Before; till then or now; hitherto. 

The Rhodians, who erst though* themselves at 
great quiet, were row overtaken with a sudden mis- 
chief. Knolies. 

—At mt,\ at first; for the first time: some- 
times it comes to mean * at length,' ' at pre- 
sent,' espeoially with now— new at erst, as 
in the following quotations:— 


My boughes with blosmes that crowned were at 
firste, . . . 

Are left both bare and barreln new at erst. Spenser, 
III drtmes, quod Valerian, han we be 
Unto this time brother min ywls: 

But new at erst in trouthe our dwettiiw is. 

Chanser, 

[This word is obsolete except in poetry.] 
BrstWllUet (Arst'whin, adv, nil then or now; 
formerly. ^ Those thick and clammy va- 
pours which emf tcAiIe ascended in such vast 
measurea' OlanviU. 

ErubesceRoe. ErubeBoeneF (e-ra-hes'ens, 
e-rfi-hes'en-si), n. [L.L. erubeseenOa, from 
L. erubeseens, eruhescentis, ppr. of erubeseo, 
to become red— and ruoer, red. See 
Rubric.] A becoming red; redness of the 
skin or surface of anything; a blushing. 
Erubescent (e-nk-bes'ent), a. Red or red- 
dish; blushing. 

Erubesclte (d-rQT)eB-It), n. Same as Bomite. 
Eruca (e-rS'ka), n. [L., a caterpillar.] 1. An 
insect in the larval state; a caterpillar.— 
2. A genus of plants, nat. order Cniclfene. 
E. sativa is the garden-rocket, which when 
young and tender is frequently eaten as a 
salad, especially on the Continent. The 
whole plant has been used in medicine as 
a sialogogue.— 8. A genus of univalve mol- 
luscs. 

Eruct, Eructate (e-rukt', A-rukt'at), v.t 
IL. eructo, enictatum—e, out, and rueto, 
to belch, freq. from obs. rugo, ruetum, 
to spew out, to belch.] To eject, as wind 
from the stomach; to belch. [Rare.] 

ilitna in times past hath eructated such huge gob- 
bets of fire. Jlawell , , 

Eructation (e-mk-ta^shon). n. [L. erueiatio, 
from eructo. See Eruct.] 1. The act of 
belching wind from the stomach; a belch.— 
2. A violent bursting forth or ejection of 
matter from the earth. ' Thermae are hot 
springs or fiery eruetatiens.' Woodward. 
Erudlatet (e-nVdi-at), v.t. [See Erudite.] 
To instruct; to educate; to teach. 

The skilful goddess there erudiaies these 
In all she did. Fanshaw. 

Erudite (e'rft-dlt), a. [L. eruditus, from 
erttdio, to polish, to Instnict—c, out, and 
rudis, rough, rude ] Instructed; taught; 
learned; deeply read; characterized by eru- 
dition. * Erudite and metaphysical theo- 
logy.' Jer. Taylor. 

Eruditely' (e'rh-flit-ll), adv. With erudition; 
learnedly. 

EruditenepB (e'rC-dit-nes), n. The quality 
of being erudite. 

Erudition (e-rO-drshon), n. Learning; 
scholarship; knowledge gained by study or 
from books and instruction; particularly, 
learning in literature, as distinct from the 
sciences, as in history, antiquities, and lan- 
guages. 

There Is a superfluity of erudition in his novels 
that verges upon pedantry, because it is sometimes 
paraded with an appearance of ostentation and is 
introduced in season and out of season. £d%n. Bev. 

—Literature, Leamitig, Erudition. See 
under Literature. 

Erugate (e^rft-gat), a. [L. e, without, and 
ruga, a wrinkle.] Freed from wrinkles; 
smoothed; smooth. 

Eruginoua (e-rQ'jin-us),a. Same as JSrugin- 
Otis (which see). 'A . . . kind of salt drawn out 
of forreous and eruginous earths, partaking 
chiefly of iron and copper.' Sir T. Browtie. 
Enunpent (e-rum'pent), a. [L. erumpens, 
erumpentis, ppr. of erutnpo. See Erup- 
tion.] In hot. prominent, as if bursting 
through the epidermis, as seen in some 
tetrasporea 

Erunda (A-run'da), n. The name of the seed 
of the castor-oil plant in the East. 

Erupt (C-rupt'). v.i. [See Eruption.] To 
burst forth suddenly and violently; to give 
vent to eruptions. 

Erupt (6-raptO, v. t. To throw out suddenly 
and with great violence; to emit violently; 
to cast out, as lava from a volcano. 

It must be borne In mind, however, that it (a vol- 
cano) does not ' burn * in the sense in which a Are 
burns, but it merely ofTeraa channel through which 
heated matter is erupted from below. Huxley, 

Eruption (S-rup'shon), n. [Fr. trwjMo/n; 
L. erupiio, from erumpo, eruptum, to break 
out— e, out. and rumpo, to oreak.] 1. The 
act of breaking or bursting forth from in- 
olosure or confinement; a Solent emission 
of anything, particularly of flames and lava 
from a volcano. 

Dr. Junghuhn ascribes the origin of each volcano 
(In Java) to a succession of subaerial eruptions from 
one or more central vents. lyeil, 

2. A sudden or violent rushing forth of men 
or troops for invasion; sudden excursion. 

Incensed at such eruption bold. MBten, 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; mfe, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, m6ve; 


tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 11, So. abune; ]f, Se. tey. 
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escape 


8. A buret of voice; violent exclamation. 
'Bitter and passionate eruptions.' Sir H. 
Wotton. [Kai'e.] 

It did not run out la voice or indecent eruptions, 

Scui^ 

4. In mad. (a) the breidcing out of a cutane- 
ous disease, (b) The exanthema accompany- 
ing the disease, as the rash of scarlet fever. 
Braptivn (4-ruptlv), a. 1. Bursting forth. 

I The sudden i^lance 

Appears far south eruptive through the cloud. 

TMamsoft, 

2. Attended with eruption or rash, or pro- 
ducing it; as, an eruptive fever. —3. In geoL 
produced by eruption; as, eruptive rocks, 
such as the igneous or volcanic. 

Ervalenta (4r-va-len'ta), n. [From Erwim 
iene, botanical name of the lentil.] A die- 
tetic substance consisting of the farina or 
meal of the common lentil (Ervum lens). 1 ts 
use is said to prevent constipation. 

Bnrmn (dr'vum), n. [L., aldnd of pulse.] 
A genus of leguminous plants, allied to 
VJcia, containing a considerable number of 
species of weak-stommed annualB, with pin- 
nate leaves generally terminating in ten- 
drlla E. lens (the common lentil) grows 
about a foot and a half high, and has a weak 
branching stem, leaves composed of from 
eight to twelve oblong leaflets, and pale 
blue flowers borne in twos or threes. The 
pods are nearly as broad as long, smooth, 
and contain one or two seeds. It is highly 
valued in eastern countries as an article of 
food. 

ErydnldSB (e-ri-sin'i-dS), n. pi [Or. Ery- 
etna, one of the names of Venus, and eidos^ 
likoness. ] A family of small South American 
lepidoptorous insects, characterized by hav 
ing the fore-legs nearly rudimentary. The 
typical genus, Erycina, is of brilliant colour, 
the win^ being often marked with metallic 
spots. 

EryngOiExynglum (e-ring'gd,e-rin'Ji-um).n. 
Or. iryngion, a prickly plant.] A genus of 
perennliu herbs, nat. order Umbelliferie. 
The species have coriaceous toothed or 
prickly leaves, and blue or white bracted 
flowers, closely sessile in dense heads. Tliere 
are more than 100 species, found in tem- 
perate and subtropical climates, but chiefly in 
South America. The genus comprises many 
valuable border plants. One species, E. 
muritimum, is frequent on the sandy shores 
of Britain from Aberdeen and Argyle south- 
wards. Its roots were formerly candied as 
a sweetmeat, and were believed to possess 
strong aphrodisiac properties. Written also 
Eringo. 

Let the sky rain potatoes, . . . hall kissiiig-comfits, 
snow trmj^ees! let there come a tempest of provo- 
cation. SkaJ^. 

EryBimum (S-ris'i-mum), n. [L. ; Gr. erysi- 
man, the hedge-mustara.] Treacle or garlic 
mustard, a genus of plants, nat. order Cni- 
ciferoB. The plants are chiefly biennials, with 
narrow entire leaves which are never clasp- 
ing, and yellow, often fragrant, flowers. 
There are about 100 snecies, natives of 
northern temperate ana oold countries. 
E. eheiranthoides Is found in waste places 
in the south of England. 
Ery8lpela8(e-ri-sFpe-las),n. [GT.—erythros, 
red, and peUa, skin.] A disease character- 
ised by diffused inflammation with fever; 
an eruption of a fiery acrid humour on some 
part or the body, but chiefly on the face 
and head; rose; St. Anthony's Are. 
Eryslpalatoid (e^ri-sl-per'at-oid), a. [Or. 
erysipelas, erysiwlatos. ei 7 Bipelas,and eidos, 
resemblance.] Resembling erysipelas. 
ErysipelatouB. Eryslpelous (e'ri-si-perat- 
us, e-ri-si'pel-us), a. Eruptive; resembling 
erysipelas, or partaking of its nature. *Ery- 
si^lataus fevers.' Bp. Berkeley. 

Brytliaoett n. The honeysuckle. 
Brythadnse (e'rl-tha-sI'^DO), n. pi [Or. 
eryihroe, red.] The redbreasts, a sub-family 
of passerine birds, family Lusolnldn. The 
common robin redbreast is the Erythaea 
rubecula. This sub-family is by some made 
a group of the thrushes (Turdidn). 
Brytluniia (e-rl-thO'maX n. [Gr. , from ery~ 
thaind, to aye red, from erythros, red.] A 
superficial redness of some portion of the 
skin, varying in extent and form, attended 
with disorder of the constitution, without 
blisters and nninfeotlous. 

Bi^ptlieiiiAtiQp Eiytlioiimtoni ( e'ri-the- 
maV^ik, e-i:i-them'at-us),ca [See Brtthbxa. ] 

A term appUed to a variety of skin affec- 
tions associated with redness; ■peoifloally, 
relating to erythema, eryafpelaa, roseola, or 
urUcana. 

Brsrtdirna (e-rlth-rfi'aX n. [Gr. erythraia^ 


fern, oteryihraioe^erythros, red.] Centaury, 
a genus of annual herbs, nat. order Gen- 
tianaoesB, containing about twenty species, 
natives of the temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere. They are low and 
branching plants, with angular stems, op- 
posite leaves, solitary or cymose rose-purple 
or reddish flowora. The species are all ex- 
tremely hitbsT.^-Eruthroea Centaurium, or 
centaury, is an indigenous plant, common 
in dry pastures and sandy coasts ; several 
forms of this plant have been recognized 
by some botanists as species. 

Ezythrean (o-rith'ro-an), a. [Gr. erythros, 
red. ] Of a red colour. 

EnrthrlC (e-rith'rik), a. [Gr. erythros, red.] 
In ehem. the tenn applied to an acid 
(C 2 QH 22 O 10 ) obtained from Boeeella tinctoria 
and other lichens, which furnish the blue 
dye-stuff called litmus. When the lichens 
are exhausted with boiling water, the acid 
is deposited as a crystalline powder which 
may be purified by boiling alcohoL It pos- 
sesses the property of forming red colouring 
matters in contact with air and ammonia. 
Called also Krythrin or Erythrine. 
Erythrln, Erythrine (e'rith-rin), n. Same 
as Erythrie Acid. See Ekythkic. 
Erythrlna (e-rith-rl'na), n. [Gr. erythros, 
red, from the colour of the flowers. ] 'J'hc 
coral-tree, a genus of tropical leguminous 
trees, with trifoliolate leaves, and clusters 
of large, usually bright red flowers. Many 
of the species are in cultivation for the 
beauty of their flowers. 

Erythilte (e'rith-nO, n. A flesh-coloured 
felspar, containing 3 per cent, of magnesia, 
found in amygdaloid. 

Erythrolelc (e-rJtli'ro-le"ik), a. [Gr. ery- 
thros, red, and L. oleum, oil.] In chem. 
havi^ a red colour and oily appearance: 
applied to an acid obtained from archil. 
Enrthrolelne (e'rith'ro-le"ln), n. A com- 
pound contained in litmus. It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and alkalies, with a purple 
colour. 

ErythroUtmine (e-rith'ro-lit''min), n. A 
compound contained in litmus. Its colour 
is red, and it dissolves in alkalies with a 
blue colour. 

Er 3 rthroiilum(e-rith-rd'iii-iim),n. [Gr. eri^- 
thros, red.] 1. A genus of liliaceous plants, 
natives of temperate regions. They are 
nearly stemless herbs, with two smooth 
shining flat leaves, and large generally red- 
dish flowers, which are solitarv. They have 
a long narrow solid-scaly bulb. The form 
of tlie white bulb has given the specific 
name to E. dens-eanis, a species well known 
in cultivation under the name of dog's-tooth 
violet. ->2. A name sometimes given to vana- 
date of lead. 

Ersrtliroplllosilin (e-rlth'^ro-fle'um), n. [Gr. 
erythros, red, and phloios. bark.] A genus 
of tropical trees, nat. order LeguminoB», 
containing three species, two found in 
Africa, and the third In Australia. The 
E. guineetise of Guinea is 100 feet high, and 
is noted for its abundant red Juice, which 
Is used by the natives as a test of innocence 
and guilt. An accused person is forced to 
take a large draught. If it do him no in- 
jury he is declared innocent, whereas if he 
be affected by it he is held guilty. The 
bark also is poisonous and Is used as an 
ordeal. 

Bzyttiropliylle. Erytbropliylllne (e-rith'- 
ro-fll, e-rith'ro-fll-in), n. [Gr. erythros, red, 
and phyUon, a leaf.] A term applied by 
Berzelius to the red colouring matter of 
fniits and loaves iu autumn. 
Erjrtliroprotlde (e-rlth'rd-prd-tid), n. [Gr. 
erythros, red, and £. protein.) A reddish 
brown amorphous matter obtained from 
protein (which see). 

arythrosla (e-rith-ra'sisX n. [Gr. erythros, 
red.] In pathed. a form of plethora, in 
which the blood is rich in fibrin and in 
bright red pigment 

Ezytlirozyle»p ErythroxsrlacesB (e-rith'- 
rdks-ll''fe, e-rith-rokB'il-&"B4-4), n. jm. [Or. 
erythros, red, and teylon, wood.] A nat 
order of exogenous plants, having alternate 
stipulate leaves, small pallid flowers, and 
drupaceous fruit The principal genus is 
nose Bpeef 


der, which has the power of effecting the 
decon^sition of rubiaii. 

Enrx, ErlZ (d'riks), n. A mnus of colubrine 
serpents, separated from Boa, and differing 
from it in liaviiig a very short obtuse tail 
and the ventral plates narrower. The head 
is short and covered with small scales. 
There are no hooks at the vent 
Escalade (es-ka-ladOi n. [Fr.; Sp. eseatada; 
It sealata, scaling, escalade, from L. seala, 
a ladder. Sco I^ale.] Milit. a furious 
attack made by trooiw on a fortified place, 
in which ladders are used to pass a ditch 
or mount a rampai't. 

He determined not to wait for the artillery, but to 
attempt to carry the fort by rscatade. Presroie. 

Sin entera, not by escalade, but by cunning or 
treachery. Buckminster. 

Escalade (es-ka-lAdO. v.t pret A pp. esea- 
laded; ppr. escalading. To scale; to mount 
and pass or enter by means of ladders ; as, 
to escalade a wall. 

E8CallO]ila(e3-kal-ld'ni-a).n. [Afier EseaUon, 
a Spanish traveller in South America, who 
first found the species in New Grenada.] A 
genus of trees or shrubs, nat. order Saxi- 
frageoe, containing al>out forty specie^ na- 
tives of South America. Tliey have simple 
leaves with resinous dots, and white or red 
flowers. Some species are cultivated. 
Escallop (es-koriop), n. [O.FY. escalope. 
See Scallop.] l. A famUy of bivalvulnr 
shell-fish, whose shell is regularly indented. 
In the centre of the top of the shell Is a 
trigonal sinus with an elastic cartilage for 
its hinge. -—2. A regular cui’ving indenture 
in the margin of anything. See SCALLOP.— 

3. Ill her. the figure of a 
scallop-shell home on a 
sliield, to intimate that 
the bearer or his ances- 
tors had been at the cru- 
sades or made some long 
pilgrimage. 



Erylhroxylon, som^of whose species have a 
bright red wood, occasionally used for dyeing. 
The leaves of S. Coca of South America are 
extensively chewed by the inhabitants of 
the western side of North America. See 
Coca. 

Brytlirosym(e-rith'ro-zlm), n. [Or. erythros, 
red, and eymk, leaven.] A name given to 
the peculiar fermentative substance of mad- 


Escallopee (es-korio-pS), 
pp. [Fr. ] In her. covered, 
as an escutcheon, with 
Escallopee. waving curved linos, re- 
Bombling the outlines of 
scallop shells, overlapping each other like 
slates on a roof. 

Eacalop (es-korop), n. Same as Escallop. 
Escaloped (es-koropt), a. 1 . Cut or formed 
in the figure of an escallop; scalloped.— 
In her. same as Escallopee. 
E 8 Canibi 0 (e 8 -kam'bi-d), n. [L.L. eseambium, 
exchange.] In law, a writ formerly granted 
to merchants to empower thorn to draw 
bills of exchange on persons beyond the 
sea. 

Escapable (es-kap'a-bl), a. That may bo 
* escaped; avoidable. 

Escapade (es-ka-padO. n. [Fr. See Escape.] 
1. The fling of a horse, or the kicking back 
of his heels.— 2. A freak; a mad prank; a 
wild adventure. 

Escape (es-kapO. V.t. pret. A pp escaped; 
ppr. escaping. [0. Fr. escaper, Fr. ichapper, 
Sp. Fg. I'r. eacapar, to escape; from ex, out, 
and the Romance or L.L. eappa, eapa, a 
mantle (comp, cape, cap), lit to slip out of 
one's mantle; in It. wo find also ineappare,to 
fall into a snare, to be caught ] To flee from 
and avoid; to get out of the way of; to 
shun; to be unnoticed by; to obtain secunty 
from; to pass without harm; to evade; to 
elude; as, to escape danger; to escape atten- 
tion or notice. 

A small number that escape the sword shall return. 

Jer. xliv. aS. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shall not escape calumny. Shak. 

Escape (eB-kap0.v.i. 1. To flee, shun, and he 
secure from danger ; to be free, or get free, 
from any danger or injury; to hasten or get 
away; to be passed, or to pass, without 
harm. *1 escaped heart-free.^ Tennyson. 

Bscape to the mountain lest thou be consumed. 

Gen. xix. 17. 

2. To free one's self from custody or re- 
straint ; to regain one's liberty. ' tike the 
caged bird escaping suddenly.' Tennyson. 
Escape (es-k&pOf n. 1 . Flight to shun dan- 
ger or injury; tne act of flering from danger. 

1 would hasten my escape from the windy storm. 

Fs. Iv. 8. 

2. The condition of being passed by without 
receiving injury, when danger threatens: as. 
every soldier who survives a battle has had 
such an escape.— 8. t Excuseisubterfugo; eva- 
sion. Sir W.Raleigh.--A. In law,Bn evasion of 

due course of law!^ Escapes are 
voluntary or involuntary: voluntary, when 


oh, Main; 4h, Bo. IccA; 
VOL. II. 


go; Jiiob; ff, Fr. ton; ng, sing; VH, tAen; th, CAin; w, irig; wh. tcAig; 


sh, asure.— See Kbt. 
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an officer pennito on offender or debtor to 
quit hlB custody without warrant; and in- 
voluntary, or negliaent, when on arrested 
person quits the custody of the officer acainst 
Ilia will, and is not pursued forthwith and 
retaken before the puraiier has lost sight of 
him.-<6.t Sally; flight; irregularity; escap- 
ade. * Kome will despise her for this foul 
escape.’ 5/iaAf.— 6.t That which escapes at- 
tention; oversight; mistake. 

In transcribing there wouM be less care taken, as 
the l.ingu.'ige was less understood and so the esca^s 
less subject to observation. Brerrwooa. 

7. In arch, the part of a column where it 
springs out of the base; the apophyi^e. — 8. In 
hot. a plant found growing in a wild state, 
in a district or country where originally it 
was only to be met with in a cultivated state. 
Escapement, Scapement (es-kap'ment, 
skap^ment), n. [Vr. ^chappeinent.] l.fThe 
act of escaping; escape.— 2. The general con- 
trivance in a time-piece by w'hich the pres- 
sure of the wheels (which move always in 
one direction) and the vibratory motion of 
the pendulum or balance-wheel are accom- 
modated the one to the other. By tliis con- 
trivance the w-heel-work is made to com- 
municate an impulse to the regulating power 
(which in a clock is the pendulum and in a 
watcii the balance-wheel), so as to restore to 
it the small portion of force which it loses 
in every vibration, in consequence of fric- 
tion and the resistance of the air. The lead- 
ing requisite of a good escapement is that the 
impulse communicated to the pendulum 
shall bo invariable, notwithstanding any 
Irregularity or foulnc.«iS in the trsUn of 
wheels. Various kiiul.s of escapements have 


I 


Watch and Clock Escapements. 

I, Anchor escapement of a common clock, a. Du- 
plex escapement. Lever escapement. 4, Hori- 
zontal or cylinder escapement. 

been contrived ; such as the crown or verge* 
escapement, used in common watches ; the 
anchor or crutch escapement, used in com- 
mon clocks— both these are also termed 
recoiling escapements; the dead-beat escape- 
ment and the gravity or retnontoir eseape- 
tnent, used in the liner kind of clocks ; the 
horizontal or cylinder escapement, still used 
in most foreign watches; the detached es- 
capement, the lever escapement, the duplex 
escape'tnent, and the pin-wheel escapement, 
all used in the finer classes of watches. 

Escaper (es-kap'er), n. One who or that 
whi^ escapes. 

Escape-warrant (es-kapVo-rant), n. In 
law, a process addressed to all sheriffs, Ac., 
throughout England, to retake an escaped 
prisoner, even on a Sunday, and commit him 
to proper custody. 

Escar. n. See Eskar. 

Escarbnncle (es-kkr'bung-kl), n. In her. 
the carbuncle. This stone was formerly 
believed to be capable of shining in dark- 
ness, which brilliancy is represented on an 
escutcheon by rays emanating from a centre. 
EscargatOire (es-kkr-ga-twgr), n. [Fr. , from 
escargot, a snail.] A nursery of snails. 

Escarp (es-kllrp'), v.t. [Fr. escarper, to cut 
steep, as rocks or slopes, to render them 
inaccessible. See Scarp.] In fort to slope; 
to form a slope to. 

Escarp, Escarps (es-kSrpO. n. In fort, that 
side of the ditch surrounding or in front of 
a work, and forming the exterior of the ram- 
part; a scarp. See^ARp, Counterscarp. 

fiscarpmsnt (es-kSrp'ment), n. 1 . In fort 
ground cut away nearly vertically about a 
position in order to prevent an enemy from 
arriving at the latter. Part of the mck of 
Gibraltar has been rendered inaccessible in 
this manner. Hence— 2. The precipitous 
side of any hill or rock; the abrupt face of 
s high ridge of land; a cliff. 






Escartsl (oB-kkr'telX U.a. In her, to cut or 
notch in a square form, as a cross. 
Escartelee, Escsxtelled (es-karitel-A es- 
kSriteld), pp. In her. cut or notched in a 
square form, as a cross. 

Eschalot (esh-a-lotO, n. [Fr. /ehdlote, ahalloi^ 

I a corruption of O.Fr. escalone, L. cepa As- 
I calonia, so called from Ascalon, near which 
I it grows wild, and whence the Romans 
brought it.] A species of small onion or 
garlic, the Allium ascalonictim. See Shal- 
lot. 

Eschar (es-kSri). n. [Gr. eschara, a fireplace, 
a scab.] In surg. the crust or scab occa- 
sioned on the skin by bums or caustic ap- 
plications. 

Eschara (es'ka-ra), n. [From resembling a 
scar. See above. ] A genus of zoophytes, 
belonging to the class Bryozoa or Polyzoa, 
and resembling the Flustra, but differing 
from them in being calcareous. 
EBCharotlc(es-kar-oVikX a. Caustic; having 
the power of searing or destroying the flesh. 
Escharotic (es-kar-ot'lk), n. A caustic appli- 
cation; an application which sears or de- 
stroys flesh. 

Eschatology (e8-ka-toro-]i),n. [Gr. eschatos, 
last, and logos, discourse.] The doctrine of the 
last or final things, as death. Judgment, i&c. 
Eachauiig6,t n. Exchange. Chaucer. 
Escheat (es-chet^, n. [O.Fr. esehet, from 
O Fr. escheir, eseheoir, from exeadere—L. ex, 
and cadere, to fall; Fr. tichoir.] 1. In Eng- 
land, the resulting back of any land or tene- 
ments to the lord of the fee or to the state 
through failure of heirs; formerly also 
through the corruption of the blood of the 
tenant by his having been attainted. This 
latter kind of escheat was abolished by the 
Felony Act of 1870 (33 and 34 Viet, xxiii ). 
Lands, if freehold, escheat to the king or 
other lord of the manor; it copyhold, to 
the lord of the manor. By modem legisla- 
tion there can be no escheat on failure of 
the whole blood wherever there are persons 
of the half-blood capable of inheriting. - 
2. In America, the reverting of real pro- 
perty to the state, as original and ultimate 
proprietor, in consequence of a failure of 
persons legally entitled to hold the same. — 
:i. The place or circuit within wliich the 
king or lord is entitled to escheats.— 4. A 
writ to recover escheats from the person in 

{ ioHses8ion.- -5. The lands which fall to the 
ord or state by escheat 

Of such treason the forfeiture of the escheats per- 
taineth to our lord the king. iialiam. 

0. In Scots law, the forfeiture incurred by a 
man's being denounced a rebel.- 7. That 
which falls to one; a reversion or return. 

To make me great by others* loss is bad rsrhmt. 

Spenser. 

EBCheat (es-chet'), v.i. 1. In England, to 
revert as land to the lord of a fee in conse- 
quence of the extinction of the blood of the 
tenant —2. In America, to fall or come, as 
land, to the state, through failure of heirs 
or owners, or by forfeiture for treason. In 
the feudal sense, no escheat can exist in the 
United States; but the word is used in stat- 
utes confiscating the estates of those who 
abandoned their country during the Revolu- 
tion, and in statutes giving to the state the 
lands for which no owner can be found. 
EBOheat (es-cheto. V. t. To forfeit. 

The ninepence, with which the little girl w.'is to 
have been rewarded, being escheated to the Ken wigs 
family. Dirkrns. 

EBClieatabla (es-chet^a-bl), a. Liable to 
escheat. 

EBcReatage (es-chBUftJ), n. II 10 right of 
succeeding to an escheat. 
EBClieator(eB-ch0t'6r),n. An officer anciently 
appointed in every county to look after the 
escheats of the sovereign and certify them 
into the treasury. 

Escheyett EBCllue,tv.f. To shun; to eschew. 
Chaucer. 

EschevllltfeB'che-vin), n. [FT. ichevin, 
sheriff.] The elder or warden who was 
principal of an ancient guild. 

EiBdhew (es-ch(F), v. t. [O. Fr. eschever, eschiver, 
Fr. esquiver, to avoid, to shun; It. sehifare, 
schivare, to avoid, to parry a blow, a word 
which has passed Into the Romance lan- 
guages from the Germanic: from O.G. slciu- 
han, G. scheuen, to avoid; akin to K. shy.] 

1 . To flee from; to shun; to seek to avoid. 

Let him eschew evil and do good, s Pet. UL 11. 

2 . To escape from; to avoid. 

He who obeys, destruction shall eschew. Sanefys. 
EatilieiraiiOB (es-chd'ans), n. The act of 
escaping or avoiding; escape; avoidance. 


EflOliewer (es-chb'dr), n. One who eschewa 
SBtihewxnent (es-chlFmentX n. The act of 
eschewing. 

E 80 li 8 (AMtBla(e 8 h-shdlt'si-a),n. [After Dr. 
JSschscholtz, a botanist.] A small genus of 
glabrous whitish plants, nat order rapaver- 
aceie, natives of California and the neigh- 
bouring regions. They have divided leaves, 
and yellow peduncled flowers. The sepals 
cohere and iall off as the flower opens in the 
form of a calyptra. Th^ are now common 
in the gardens of Great Britain. 

BflOllsrilite (os'ki-nit), si. [Gr. aisehynf, 
shame.] A mineral of a crystalline form, 
found at Miask, in the Ural Mountains, con- 
taining titanic acid and zirconia: so called 
by Berzelius as being the shame of chemis- 
try. which at the time of its discovery was 
unable to separate its two components. 
EBClatte (es-klaVB), a. [O. Fr. . from esclater, 
to shiver. ] In her. a term applied to anything 
shattered by the stroke or a battlo-axo. 
EBOOOheon, t n. The shield of a family. Seo 
Escutcheon. 

Efloopet (es-ko-petO. n. [Sp. escopeta.] A 
carbine. [Mexico.] 

Escort (escort), n. [Fr. cscorte; It. scorta, 
a guard or guide, from It. scorgere, to guide, 
representing a fletive L. verb, exoorrigere, 
ex, out, coH, with, rego, to direct.] 1. A guard; 
a body of armed men which attends an offi- 
cer, or baggage, provisions, or munitions con- 
veyed by land from plaice to place, to pro- 
tect them from an enemy, or in general, 
for security; also, a person or persons at- 
tending one as a mark of respect, honour, or 
attention. 


The troops of iny escort niarclied at the ordinary 
pace. Burke. 

The extent of an escort is usually proportioned 
either to the dignity of the person attended, if it be 
meant as .1 compliment, or, if of treasure, according 
to the sum and the dangers lying in the Wiiy, Rees, 

2. In a general sense, protection or safeguard 
on a Journey or excursion; as, to travel under 
the escort of a friend. 

Escort (es-korU), v.i. To attend and guard 
on a Journey by land; to attend and guard 
anything conveyed by land; to accompany 
as a guard or protector; as, the guards 
escorted the Duke of Wellington; to escort 
a lady. 

In private h.’iimt, in public meet, 

Salute, escort him through the street. Frauds, 

Escot t (es-kot'), n. A tax; a reckoning. See 
Scot. 

Escot t (cs-koF), V. t. To pay a reckoning for: 
to support or maintain. *Who maintains 
them ? how are they escotedV Shak. 

Escoiuute (es-kb-ild), n. [Fr.] Some ns 
Squad. 

Escout (es-kout^, n. [O. Fr. escoute. ] Same 
as Scout. 

Escrlpt t (es-krlptO, n. (O. Fr. ] A writing. 
Cockeram. 

Esmritolre (es-kri-twar^, n. [O.Fr. eserip- 
toire, from L. scriptorius, connected with 
writing, scribere, to write; Fr. icriMre. See 
Scribe.] A box with instruments and con- 
veniences for writing; sometimes a desk or 
chest of drawers with an apartment for 
writing instnimcnts. 

Escrltorlal (es-kri-td'ri-al), a. Pertaining 
to an escritoire. 

Escrod (es-krodO, n. A small cod broiled; 
aacrod. D. Webster. 

Escrol (es-kr610> n. [See Scroll.] In her. 
a scroll, the representation of a slip of parch- 
ment, paper, pasteboard, Ac., on which the 
motto is generally written. 

Escrow (es-krflOi^- [Norm, escrows, escrover, 
a scroll; O.Fr. eseroe, escroue. a roll of writ- 
ings. Etym. doubtful] In law, a deed de- 
livered to a third person to hold till some 
condition is performed by the matitee, and 
which is not to take effect till the condition 
is performed, when it Is to be delivered to 
the grantee. 

Escuage (cB'kfl-aJ), n. [Fr. icuage, eseuage, 

r from ecu, escu, a shield, and this from L. 
Houfum, a shield. See ScuTAQE.] In fewAal 
law, service of the shield, called also Seutage, 
a sTOcies of tenure by knight service, ny 
which a tenant was bound to follow his lord 
to war, afterward exchanged for a pecuniary 
satisfaction. 


Bscuage, which was the commutation for the per- 
sonal service of military tenants In war. having rather 
the appearance of an mdulgence than an Imposition, 
might reasonably be levledTby the king. It was not 
till the charter of John that escuage became a parlia- 
mentary assessment, the custom or commuting service 
having become general, and the rate of commutation 
being variable. None but military tenants could bo 
liable for escuage. Haltaea, 

[Sp., from L. 


iMOdcro (e»-ka'4ft'r0), fi. 
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wiUariuit a shield -bearer, from mnUum, 
a shield.] A shield -bearer; an esquire; 
hence, an attendant upon a person of rank; 
a lady*s page. B, Jonaon. 

SsmilapiAn (es-ka-U^pl-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to Es- 
culaplus» the god 
of mediolne; me- 
dical: pertaining 
to the healing 
art. 

SaoulApiua (es- 
ka-l&'pl-us).n. In 
myth, the ^d of 
medicine, the son 
of Apollo by the 
nymph Coronis 
His worship pre- 
vailed over all 
Greece. In the 
Homeric poems 
Esculapius is 
not a divinity 
but simply 'the 
blameless physi- 
cian.’ He is usu- 
ally represented 
as an old man. 

The most charac- 
teristic emblem 
of Esculapius is 
the seroent. The 
name la often used as a general term for 
doctor. 

EBCaleilt( 08 lcu-lent), a. [L. esettlentus, from 
esca, food, from edo, to oat. ] Eatable; that is 
or may be used by man for food; as, eHculent 
plants; eaevXent fish. 

We must not ... be satisfied with dividing plants, 
as Dioscoridcs does, into aroiiiutic, tscuUnt^ medi- 
cinal, and vinous. WkeiaelL 

EsOUlent (ea'kd lent), n. Something that is 
eatable; that which is or may be safely eaten 
by man. 

Sseuline (es^dl-ln), n. An alkaloid obtained 
from the jEscuIur hippocastanum or horse- 
chestnut, from the ash. dro. 
£B0UtChe01l(es-kuch'oii), n. [O. Fr. cscusson, 
from eseu, eaeut, L. ucutum, a shield; Fr. 

See £.squiRG.] 1. The shield on 
which a coat of arms is represented ; the 



£sciilapius.~Capjtoline 
Museum, Rome. 



Escutcheon of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VI 1. 

shield of a family; the picture of ensigns 
armorial; the symbol of one’s birth and 
dignity. 

The duke's private band . . . displaying on their 
breasts broad silver escutcheons, on which were em- 
blazoned the arms of the Guzmans. Prescott. 

% Naut the compartment on a ship’s stem 
where her name is written.— 8. In earp. a 
plate for protecting the key-hole of a door, or 
to which the handle is attached; a scutcheon. 
4. In tool the depression behind the beak 
of a bivalve mollusc which corresponds to 
the lunule or that in front of the beak.— 
JBacutcheon qf presence, in her. the small 
shield bearing the arms of an heiress placed 
in the centre of her husband’s shield, Instead 
of being impaled with his arms. 

BgoattilIMn6d(es-kuchWl}, pp. or a. Hav- 
ing a coat of arms or ensign. 

S8dnui(es'dras),n. [Or. formof JEfrra.] The 
name now given to two books of the Apoc- 
rypha, of the authorship of which nothing is 
known with certainty. In the Vulgate and 
earlier editions of the English Bibles the 
title is given to the book of Esra as well as 
to that of Nehemiah. which are respectively 
called the 1st and 2d book of Esdras, those 
now standing in the Apocrypha as 1st and 
2d being numbered 8d and 4Ch respectively. 

BBg«t n. Ease; pleasure. Chaueer. 

BM|te.f.ori To accommodate; to bepleased. 
Chtaueer, 

~ at»t fk Basement; relief. Chaueer. 

“ (ei-em*pUuitm [Gr. ee, 


into, hen, one (becoming em in comp, before 
a labial), and plaetikoe, skilful in moulding 
or shaping, from plaaed, to form. A word 
invented by Coleridge.] Moulding, shaping, 
or fashioning into one. 

It was instantly felt that the Imagination, the esem- 
plastic power, os Coleridge calls it. had produced a 
truer history . . . than the professed historian. 

Falconer. 

t (es-gkrd’l, n. Guard; escort. 
Tne of our eaguard/ Beau, ds FI 
EsiOtt a. Gentle: light; easy. Chaucer. 
Eaillcllii adtf. Gently; easily. Chaucer. 
E8kar» Esker (es'k^r^ n. A term for a late 
geological formation in the sut^rflcfal drift, 
generally consisting of a lung linear ridge of 
sand and gravel, including pieces of consider- 
able size. The materials are derived from the 
waste of till or boulder -clay, and their 
arrangement took place probablv under 
water over which icebergs iloated, for in 
Sweden particularly rough erratic blocks 
are often deposited on the eskar. Called 
in Scotland a Kaim. Called also JSaar, Oe, 
and Osar. 


Eskimo. Esquimau (esId-mO), n. pi. Eski- 
mos, Esqmmauz (es1ti-m6z). One of a 
tribe inluAiting the northern parts of North 


)itiiig the northern parts of 
America and Greenland. 

The Kskitnos are the most considerable remnant in 
northern regions of th:tt numerous prehistoric race of 
fishers and hunters who once clung to the coasts and 
shores of Europe till they were pushed into the holes 
and corners, and to the very verge of the great con- 
tinents ... by the successive hands of tlie Aryan 
us. Th • ‘ * 


the successive hands of . 

migrations. They once existed in £ngl.«nd, France, 
Gcrm.any, Denmark, Sweden, and Spain, In all of 
which they have left their traces in interments, imple- 
ments, and kitchen middens. Quart. Kev. 

Eskimo-dog (es'ki-mo-dog), n. One of 
a breed of dogs extensively spread over the 
northern regions of America and of Eastern 
Asia. It is rather larger than our English 
pointer, but appears less on account of the 
shortness of its legs. It has oblique eyes, 
an elongated muzzle, and a bushy tail, which 
give it a wolfish apitearance. The colour is 
generally a deep dun, obscurely barred and 
patched with darker colour. It is the only 
beast of burden in these latitudes, and witli 
ti team of such dogs attached to his sledge 
the Eskimo will cover 60 miles a day for 
several successive days. 

Esloin, t Esloynet (es-loin'). vt [Fr. 

O.Fr. ealoigner, to remove.] To 
remove; to withdraw. ‘From worldly 
cares he did himself esloyne.* Spenser. 

Esuecy (es’ne-sl), n. In law, the right of 
the eldest coparcener, in the case where an 
estate descends to daughters Jointly for 
want of an heir male, of making the first 
choice in the division of the inheritance. 

EsocldSS (e-sos'i-de). n. pL [L. esox, esocis, 
the pike, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] The 
pikes, a family of fishes. See Pike. 

EsodlO (4-8odik), a. [Gr. eut, into, and 
hfidos, a way.] In physiol, conducting in- 
fluences to the spinal maiTow: said of certain 
nerves. 

Eso-enterltls (e-sd-en-tt'r-rtls), n. [G r. es6, 
within, enteron, an intestine.] Inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the intes- 
tines. 

Eso-gastritis (e-so-gas-tri'tls), n. [Gr. eso, 
witmn, gaatir, the belly.] Inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the stomach. 
Esophuoalt Esoplxagean (d-sdfaj'e-al, 
4-so-faJ e-an), a. Same as (Esophageal, (Eso- 
^ageafk 

ihagotozny (e-sora-goV'o-mi), n. Same 


asG( 


EsophaigUB (S-sora-gasX n. Same as (Esoph- 
agus. 

Esopian (e-sO’pi-an), a. [L. jEsopius, Gr. 
AisOpios, from jEsopus. Aisovos, Esop.] 
Pertaining to Esop, an ancient Greek writer 
of fables, of whom little or nothing is cer- 


tainly known ; composed by him or in his 
manner; as, a fable In the Esopian style. 
Esoteric, Bsoterioal (es-O-te'rlk, es-o-te'rlk- 


a1), a. [Gr. esCterikos, esoteros. from es6, 
within.] Originally, a term applied to the 
private instructions and doctrines of Pytha- 


only by, the initiated ; private : opposed to 
exoteric or public. 

The phHoiophy of the Pythagoreans, like that of 
the other sects, was divided Into the exoteric and eso- 
teries the open, taught to aU; and the secret, taught 
to a select number. IFarburton. 

Enough if every age produce two or three critics 
of this esoteric class, mtn here and there a reader to 
understand them. De Quincey. 

On the testimony of a phrase in Aristotle, it is sup- 


posed that Plato, like Pythagpras, had exoteric and 
esoteric opinions; Che former Doing, of course, those 
set forth in his Utologues. G. H. Lewes. 

Esoterically (es-d-te'rlk-al-li), adv. In an 
esoteric manner. 

Esotericlsm (es-C-te^ri-sizm), n. Esoteric 
doctrine or principles. 

Esoterics (es-C-te’riksX Mysterious or 
hidden doctrines; occult science. 
Esoterlsm (es-d't4r-izm), n. Same as JS!so- 
tericism. 

Esotery (es'6-te-ri), n. Mystery; secrecy. 
[Rare.] 

Esox (e'soks), n. The pike, a genus of abdo- 
minal fishes, of which tliere aro several spe- 
cies, as the common pike, the fox-pike, the 
gar-fish, Ac. 

Espadon (es'pa-don). ? 1 . [It. spadone, from 
spada, a sword.] A long sword of Spanish 
invention, used by foot-soldiers or for de- 
capitation. 

Espalier (es-paPy^r), n. [Fr., It. spalliere, 
a support for the shoulders, from spalla, a 
shoulder; L. spathula, dim. of spatha, the 
shoulder-blade.] In gardening, a sort of 
trellis-work on which the branches of fruit 
trees or bushes are extended horizontally, 
with the object of securing for the plant a 
freer circulation of air as well as better ex- 
posure to the sun. ’Hie name is applied 
also to the tree so extended as well as to 
the tioe and its support combined. Trees 
thus trained are not subjected to such 
marked nor so rapid variations of tempera- 
ture as wall-trees. 

Espalier (es-paPy4r), v.t To form an espa- 
lier, or to protect by an espalier. 

Eaparcet (es-pilr'set), n. [Fr. espareette; Sp. 
esparceta, apparently from cuparcir, L. spar- 
gers, sparsum,to 
scatter.] A kind 
of sainfoin. 
Esparto (cs-pSr^- 
16), w. [Sp., L. 
spartum, Gr. 
spartan, spar- 
tos.] A name 
given to two or 
three species of 
grass, the J/a- 
erochloa (Stipa) 
(emeissima, M. 
arenaria, and 
Lygeum Spar- 
ttiin of botanists. 
They arc found 
in the southern 
provinces of 
Spain and in 
North Africa. A 
large portion of 
our printing- 
paper is manu- 
factured from 
esparto or from 
a mixture of es- 
parto and rags, 
as well as cord- 
baskots, nets, mat- 



Hsp.irto Grasses.— I, Macro- 
chloa tcnacissiuia. a. Fruit 
of do. Lygeum Spartum. 
4 . Flowering stem ,'ina (5) fruit 
of do. 


age, shoes, matting, 
tresses, sacks, Ac. 

Espauliere (es-pfll'i-ar), n. Same os Epau- 

liere. 

Especial (es-pe'shal), a. [O.Fr. especial; Fr. 
sficial; L. specialis, from species, kind. Sea 
Species.] Distinguished in the same class 
or kind ; principal ; chief; particular; as, 
in an especial manner or degree. ‘ Abraham 
the esiteeial friend of Go«l.’ Barrow. 
Especially (es-pe'shal-ll), adv. Principally; 
chiefly; particularly; peculiarly; specially; 
in an uncommon degree; in reference to 
one person or thing in particular. 
SSTOCialneBB (es-pe'slial-nes), n. Tlie state 
of being especial. [Rare. ] 

Esperancet (es’po-rans), n. [Fr.. from L. 
spero, to hope.] Hope. 'An esperance so 
obstinately strong.’ Shak. 

EBpiaille,f n. Espial; a spying. Chaueer. 
Espial (es-pFal), n. [See Spy. J 1 . A spy. 

By your espials were discovered 
Two mightier troops. Shak. 

2. The act of espying; observation; disco- 
very. ‘ Screened from espial by the Jutting 
cape.’ Byron. 

Espier (es-pr4r), n. One who espies, or 
watches like a spy. 

Bspinel (es'pi-nelX n. A kind of ruby; 
s^nel (which sceX 


tilng t 

and conduct of others and attempting to 
make discoveries as spies or secret emis- 
saries; the practice of watching others 


oh» chain; Ah, Sc. loch; g, go; UJoh; h, Er. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th. Chin; w, trig; wh, icAig; zh, azure.— See Key 
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without being snapei^tecl, and giving intelli- 
j^noe of discoveries made. 

EspiOtte fes'pi-otX n. A species of ryo. 
Esplrltuellit a. Spiritual; heavenly. Chau- 
cer. 

Esplaiiade (es-plan-adO, n. fFY., from the 
olci verb esplaner. to make level, from L. 
explanar€--ex, audplaniui, plain, level. ] l.In 
fort the glacis of the counterscarp, or the 
sloping of the parapet of the covered way 
toward the country; the open space be- 
tween tlie glacis or a citadm and the first 
houses of the town.— 2. Any open level 
space near a town, especially a kind of ter- 
race along the sea-side, for public walks or 
drives.— 8. In hort. a grass-plat. 

Esplees (es-plez'). u. pi. [Law Fr. espies, 
eepleiftt; L.L. expietia:, from L. expleo, exple- 
tuin, to fill un.J In law, the products of 
land, as the nay of meadows, herbage of 
pasture, corn of arable lands, rents, ser- 
vices, Ac. 

Espousaige t (ea-poiizYij), n. Espousal. Lati- 
mrr. 

EspoUBal (es-pouz'al), a. [See next art.] 
I'setl in. or relating to, the act of espousing 
or betrothing. 

The niiiliAssador put his leg . . . between the 
tspoHsal sheets. Bacon. 

Esimusal (es-pouz^il), n. [O.Fr. 
aaUlea, L. ttpotisalia, espousals, pi. u. of 
ftponsalitt, relating to betrothal.] 1. The act 
of espou^ng or betrothing; formal contract 
or celebration of marriage: frequently used 
in the plural. 

1 remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, the 
love of thine espousals. Jcr. ii. a. 

2. Adoption; protection. ‘The open etspouaal 
of his cause. * Or/ord. 

Espouse (es-iK>uz'), v.t. prot. pp. espoused; 
ppr. espousinff. [O.Fr. eKpou«<*r(Fr. ipmiser), 
from L. spotutare, to betroth, to espouse, 
freq. of spondeo, spoiunim, to promise so- 
lemnly, to engage or pledge one's self.] 

1. To jjdve as spouse or in marriage; to be- 
troth; to promise, engage, or bestow in 
marriage, by contract in writing or by some 
pledge; to unite intimately or indissolubly; 
as, the king espoused his daughter to a 
foreign prince. ‘ When as his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph.* Mat i. 18. 

I hsivt er paused you to one husband, that I m.'iy 
present you as a chaste virgin to Christ, n Cor. xi. 

If her sire approve.^ 

T.et him espouse her to the peer she loves. Pope. 

2. To take in marriage or as a spouse; to 
marry; to wed. 

Lavinia will I ntake my empress, 

And in the sacred Pantheon her espouse. Shak. , 

3. To make one's self a participator in; to 
l^ecome a partisan in; to take to one's self, 
or make one's own; to embrace; to adopt; 
as, to espouse the quarrel of another; to es- 
pouse a cause. 

Men espouse the wrll-endowcd opinions in fashion, 
and then seek arguments either to make good their 
beauty, or varnish over their deformity. Locke. 

Espousement (es-pouz'ment), n. Act of 
espousing. 

EflimuBer (cs-pouz'^r). n. 1. One wlio es- 
pouses. ‘ Wooers ana espousers.* Bp. Oau- 
den. —2. One who defends or mabitains, as 
a cause. ‘ The espouse rs of that unauthor- 
ized and detestable scheme.' Allen. 
EspresalVO (es-pres-se^vo), adv. [It.] In 
musie, with ardent expression. 

Eaprlngal, Espr^igald (es-pring^gal, es- 
prin^gald), n. An ancient luilitaiy engine 
for throwing stones. 

Esprit (cS'prd), n. [Fr. ] Spiri t. —Esprit de 
corps, a phrase frequently used by English 
writers to signify an attachment to the 
class or body of which one is a member; the 
spirit of the body or society; the common 
spirit or disposition formed by men in asso- 
ciation. 

Espy^ (es-pIO. pret. A pp. espied; ppr. 
espying. [O.Fr. espier; Fr. *fpier; It sptare. 
See Spv.] 1. To see at a distance; to have 
the first sight of a thing remote; as, seamen 
etnjy land as they approach it— 2. To see or 
discover something intended to be hid, or 
in a degree concealed and not veiy visible: 
to discover, as if unexpectedly or uninten- 
tionally; as, to espy a man lu a crowd or a 
thief in a wood. 

Aa one of them opened his s.*ick, ... he espied his 
money. Gen. xlii. 27. 

3. To inspect narrowly; to examine and 
make discoveries; to examine and keep 
watch upon. 

Moses . . . sent me ... to espy out the land, and 
1 brought him word again. Josh. xiv. 7. 


. He sends angels to espy us in all our ways. 

gier. Taylor. 

Sym. To discern, discover, find out, descry, 
see, perceive. 

Espy (es-piO, t>.i. To look narrowly; to look 
about; to watch; to spy. 

Stand by the way and espy. Jer. xlviii. 19. 
Espyt (es-piO. n. A spy; a scout. 'A 
troublesome espy upon him.* Swift. 
EsQUlmaiix, fh See Eskimo. 

Esquire (es-kwir*), tl [O.Fr. eseuyer; Fr. 
4euyer; It. scudiere, an armour-bearer to a 
knight, an esquire; L. scutariua, a shiehl- 
moker, a soldier armed with a scutum, from 
L. scutum, a shield, which, like Or. skytos, a 
hide, is derived from a root sku, to cover, 
to protect, occurring in Skr. and seen in 
other words, such as L. cutis, the skin, E. 
hide.] Troporly, a shield-bearer or armour- 
bearer; an attendant on a knight; hence 
ill modem times, a title of dignity next in 
degree below a knight. In England, this 
title is properly given to the younger sons 
of noblemen, to officers of the king's courts 
and of the household, to counsellors at law. 
Justices of the peace while in coiiiniissioii, 
sheriffs, gentlemen who have held commis- 
sions in the army and navy, Ac. It is usu- 
ally given to all professional and literary 
men. Nowadays, in the addresses of letters, 
esquire may be put as a complimentary 
adjunct to almost any person's name. In 
her. the helmet of an esquire is represented 
sideways, with the visor closed. 

Esquire (cs-kwir'X ‘C.t. pret. A pp. esquired; 
ppr. esquiring. To attend; to wait on: a 
colloquial expression of tho last centur\% 
applied when a gentleman attended a lady 
in public. Todd. 

Esqulsse (cs-kes*), n. [Fr] In i\\e fine arts, 
the first sketch of a picture or model of a 
statue. 

-Ess (es). A feminine suffix representing the 
L. ‘ix, introduced into the English language 
by the Noniians, and In a great measure 
displacing the suffix -estre, -istre, -ster. 
Essay (es-sa*), v.t. [Fr. essayer; It. assag- 
giare, to taste, to try, to attempt, from sag- 
giare. See ASSAY.] 1. To try; to attempt; 
to endeavour; to exert one's power or facul- 
ties, or to make an effort to perform uny- 
tliing. 

While I this unexampled Uisk essay. Blackmore. 
Then In iiiy inaclne.ss I essay'd the dcMir : 

It gave. Tennyson. 

2. To make ei^eriment of. --3.1 To tost the 
value and purity of metals. 

The standard of our mint being now settled, the 
rules and methods of essaying' suited to it should 
remain uttvariable. Locke. 

(In this last application the word is now 
written Assay (which see).] 

Essay (es'sa; formerly os-sa*), n. 1. A trial; 
attempt; endeavour; an effort made, t»r 
exertion of body or mind, for the perform- 
ance of anything.— 2. In literature, a com- 
position intended to prove some particular 
point or illustrate a particular subject, 
usually shorter and less methodical and 
finislied than a systematic or formal treatise; 
a sliort disquisition on a subject of taste, 
philosophy, or common life; os, an essay on 
the life and writings of Homer; an essay on 
fossils; an essay on commerce. 

To write fust treatises, requireth leisure in the 
writer, and leisure in the reader, . . . wliich is the 
cause that hath made me choose to write certain 
brief note.s set down rather significantly than curi- 
ously, which I have called Essays. The word is 
late but the thing is ancient Bacon. 

3. A trial or experiment; a test. 

I hope, for my brother's Justification, he wrote this 
but as an essay or taste of my virtue. Shak. 

4. t An assay or test of tho qualities of a 
metal.— S tn. Attempt, trial, endeavour, 
effort, treatise, tract, paper, dissertation, 
disquisition. 

Essayer, n. 1 . (os-sa^4ry One who essays or 
attempts to do sometning ; one who makes 
trial.— 2. (es'ta-4r). One who writes essays; 
an essayist. * Essayers upon friendship.* 
Addison. [Rare.] 

Essayist (es'sft-ist), n. A writer of an essay 
or or cssaya 

Essed (es'sed), n. [L. essedum, from the 
Celtic.] A two-wheeled war-chariot, first 
used by the ancient Britons and Oauls. 
Essence (es'sens), n. [Fr., from L. essentia, 
from esse, to be.] 1. In metavh that which 
constitutes the particular nature of a being 
or substance, or of a genus, and which dis- 
tinguishes it from all others. Locke makes 
a distinction between nominal essence and 
recU essence. The nominal essence, for 
example, of gold, is the ‘abstract idea* ex- 


pressed by acid: the real essence Is the con- 
Btitutlou of its insensible parts, on which its 
properties depend, which is unknown to ua 

Whatever makes a thing to be what It Is, Is pro- 
perly called its essence. Self-consciousness, there- 
rore, is the essence of tlie mind, because It Is in virtue 
of self-cniiscinuRness that the mind is the iiiiiid— -tliat 
a man is himself. Perrier. 

The essence of God bears no relation to place. 

A*. V. UrifffH, 

2. Existence; the quality of being. 

I could have resign'd my very essence. Sidney. 

3 . A being; an existent person. ‘Heavenly 
essences.' Milton.—t Species of being. 

Here be four of you, as dlflering as the four cle- 
fiirnts; and yet you are friends: as 'for Eiipolis, be- 
cause he i.s temperate and without passion, he may 
be the fifth essence. Bacon, 

6. Constituent substance. 

Uncoiiipoundeil is their essence pure. Milton. 

G. 'J'he predominant elements or principles of 
any plant or drug extracted, refined, or rec- 
tified irom grosser matter; an extract ; as, 
the essence of coffee; the essence of mint. - 

7 . I’eriuinc ; odour ; scent ; or tlie volatile 
matter constituting perfume. 

Nor let th’ imprisoned esjfences exhale. Pope. 

8. The distinctive features or characteris- 
tics; the most important or fundamental doc- 
trines, facts, ideas, or conclusions ; as, the 
newspaper gave the essence of tho lecture, 
lH)ok, Ac. 

Essence (cs'sens), v. t. To perfume ; to scent. 

‘ l*aintod for sight and essenced for the smell. * 
Pope. 

Essence d’Orlent (as-siihs do-ryAfi), n. [Fr.. 
tho essence of the water of pearls.] A sub- 
stance of a pearly appearance found at the 
base of the scales of the bleak, used to line the 
interior of glass bubbles in the manufactiiro 
of artificial pearls. 

Essenes (es-senzO, n. pi. [Or. Essenoi, L. 
Esseni. llie origin of the word is doubtful. | 
Among the Jews, a sect remarkable for their 
strictness imd abstinence. 

Essenlsm (es'sen-izm), n. Tlie doctrines, 
principles, or practices of the Essenes. 
Essential (es-sen'shal), a. [L.L. essentiatis, 
from L. essentia, essence. See E88KNCK.] 

1. Necessary to the constitution or existence 
of a thing; constituting an individual, u 
genus, or a class of objects, what they 
really are; as, figure and extension ore 
essential properties of bodiea 

And if each system In gradation roll. 

Alike essential to the amazing whole. Pope. 

It is eminently improbable that we shall ever be able 
to ascertain the e,xsential nature of mind. Brougham. 

2. Important in the highest degree; India- 
pensaidc. 

Judgment is more essential to a general than 
courage. Denham. 

In every venerable precedent they pass by what 
is essential and take only what is accidental. 

Macaulay. 

3. Volatile; diffusible; as. essential oils, 
that is volatile oils which are usually drawn 
from aromatic plants by subjecting thorn to 
distillation with water, such as the oils of 
lavender, cloves, peppermint, camomile, 
citron, Ac. — 4. In med. idiopathic ; not 
symptomatic : said of a disease. 
definitwn, in logic. See under DEFINITION. 

Egsentlal (es-sen^shal), n. 1. Existence; 
being. [Bare.] 

His utmost ire, to the height ennsged. 

Will either quite consume us or reduce 
To nothing this essential. Milton. 

2. Fundamental or constituent 'principle; 
distinguishing characteristio; as, the essen- 
tials of religion. 

In what regards poetry I should just as soon expect 
a sound judgment of Its essentials from a boatman or 
a waggoner as from the usual set of persons we meet 
in society. Landor. 

The plague of sin has altered his nature, and eaten 
into his very essentials. South. 

EsBentlality, EssentlalneBa (ei-ten'shl- 
al^i-ti, es-sen'shal-nes), n. Tho quality of 
being essential. 

Essentially (es-sen'shal-ll), adv. 1. By the 
constitution of nature; in essence; as, min- 
erals and plants are essentially different.— 
2. In an Important degree; In effect; fund- 
amentally; as, the two statements differ, 
but not essentially. 

Essentlate t (es-sen'shi-ftt). v.i To become 
of the same essence. B. Jenson, 

Essentlate f (es-sen'shi-&t). v.t, pret App. 
esserdiated.; ppr. essotvtiaivng. To form or 
constitute the essence or being of. Boyle, 
Besem (es^se-ra), n. In med. a species of 
outoneouB eruption, consisting of small 
reddish tubermes over the whole body, 


Fate, fiir, fat. fgU; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfito, not, mttve: tiibo, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ii. Be. abfine; y, 8c. fey. 
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aooompanied by a troublesome Itching. It 
seems to be a variety ol lichen or urticaria. 
DunglUon, 

Eaaoigiit Baaoin (es-soin7» n. [O.Fr. rndne, 
0 jrot*ns— ecs, priv., and rr, 8oin, care; 

a word of doubtful origin.] 1. In law, the 
alleging of an excuse for him who is sum- 
iiioned to appear in court and answer and 
who neglects to appear at the day. The 
essoign day, the first general return day of 
a term, on which the court sat to receive 
essoigns, seems to be done away with by the 
effect of the statutes 11 Geo. IV. , 1 Win. IV. 
Ixz., and 1 Wm. IV. iU. In old Scots law it 
is writtenJSasonris.— 2. t Excuse; exemption. 
Spenser, — S. One that is excused for non- 
appearance in court at the day appointed. 
Eaaolll (es-soinO, a. In laio, allowed for the 
appearance of suitors; an epithet applied to 
the first three days of a term, now abolished. 
See EssoiON. 

EfiSOiXl fes-soinOi v,t. In law, to allow an 
excuse for non-appearance in court ; to ex- 
cuse for absence. 

Easoiner (es-soln'er), n. in laio, one who 
essoins; an attorney who sufficiently excuses 
the absence of another. 

Essonite (es'son-It), n. Cinnamon -stone. 
See under Cinnamon. 

SSBOrant (es'so-rant). a, fl^- essnr, the soar- 
ing of birds.] In her, a term applied to a 
bird standing with its wings half open as if 
preparing to take flight. 

EstabllBU (es-tnb'iish), v.t. [O.Fr. establir 
(Fr. itablir), from L. stabilio, to make Arm. 
to establish, from sta, root of sto, to stand. ] 

1. To make steadfast, firm, or stable; to settle 
on a firm or permanent basis— either to ori- 
ginate and settle, or to settle what is already 
originated; to set or fix unalterably. Hence 
such meanings as — 2. To institute and 
ratify; to enact or decree authoritatively 
and for permanence; to ordain. 

1 will er/aMtsh my covenant with him for an ever- 
lasting covenant. Gen. xvii. 19. 

3. To confirm or ratify what has previously 
been instituted, settled, or ordained ; to fix 
what is wavering, doubtful, or weak; to 
strengthen; to confirm. 

Do we then m.ake void the law through faith? By 
110 means; yea, we eiiabtish the law. Rom. ill. 31. 
So were the churches esiabiishtd in the faith. 

Acts xvi. 5. 

For they . . . going .ibout to tsiablish their own 
righteoubness, have not submitted themselves to the 
righteousness of God. Rom. x. 3. 

4. To originate and secure the permanent 
existence of; to found permanently; to in- 
stitute or settle; as, to establUh a colony or 
an empire. — 5. To set up in connection with 
the state and endow ; as, to establish a church, 
fi. To place in a secure or favourable posi- 
tion ; to make safe against harm, loss, defeat, 
and the like ; to set up in business; often 
with reflexive pronoun ; as, to establish a 
person in his privileges or possessions ; the 
father established his son as a merchant; the 
enemy established thetnselves in the citadel. 

7. To prove legally; to cause to be recog- 
nized as legal and valid; to cause to be 
accepted; as, to establish a marriage; to 
entixblish a case; to establish a theory.— 8. To 
fulfil; to make good; to carry out. 

O king, esiabiiih the decree. Dan, vi. 8. 

9. To settle, as property. 

We will estabit'th our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm. Shak, 

Sstabllalier (es-tablish-di), n. One who es- 
tablishes, ordains, or confirms 
EstabliBlunentfes-tab'llsh-menQ, n. [O.Fr. 
eHtabUssennewt, from establir. See Estab- 
LrsH.] 1. The act of establishing.— 2. State 
of being established; settlement; fixed state; 
confirmation ; ratification of what has been 
settled or made. 

All happv peace, and goodly government. 

Is settled there in sure estabUshment, Spenser, 
We set up our hopes and estabiiskment here. H'ake, 


a Settled regulation; forin; ordinance; sys- 
tem of laws; constitution of government. 

Bring In that estabtiskmetti by which all men should 
be contained in duty. Spenser, 

4. Fixed or stated allowance for subsistence; 
income; salary. 


His excellency , 
eiiubiiskmeHi, 


night gradually lesMnjmur 


6. A permanent civil or military force or 
organization, such as a fixed garrison or a 
local government: as, the king has sstohlisA- 
mente to support in the four quarters of 
the globe. — d That form of doctrine and 
church government established and en- 
dowed by the legislature in any country.— 


7. The place where a person is settled either 
for residence or for transacting business; a 
person's residence and everything connected 
with it. such as furniture, servants, carriages, 
grounds, Ac, ; an institution, whether public 
or private.— 8. Thequota or number of men 
in an army, regiment, Ac,; as, a pence estab- 
lishment.-- Establishment 0 / the port, a term 
used by writers on the tides to denote the 
interval between the time of high water at 
any given port and the time of the moon's 
transit immediately preceding the time of 
I high water when the moon is in syzygy, that 
is, at tile new or full moon. This interval 
is influenced by local circumstaiiceB, and 
consequently different at different places. 
EatabuBlimentailan (es-tabaish-ment'a'^- 
ri-au), a. Pertaining to or connected with 
an established church, or the doctrines of 
establishment in religion. 
BstabliBbrnentaxlaii (es-tablish-ment-a"- 
ri-an), n. One who supports the doctrine of 
establishment inreligioii^ur some particular 
established church. 

EBtabliBbmentailanlBmCestab'liBh-ment- 
a"rl-an-izm), n. The doctrine or principle 
of establishment in religion; support of an 
established church. 

Establishmentarianism, all the^nore grateful for 
its * linked sweetness long drawn out,’ was, however, 
wont, no doubt, to roll over the prclatial tongue as 
tile must savoury of polysyllables. h'Uzedwark Hall, 

Estaca^e (es-ta-kad'), n. [Fr. ; Sp. estacada, 
a paling, a palisado, from Sp. and Pg. estaca, 
It. staeca, a stake; from a Teat, root seen in 
A. Sax. staca; D. staak; L.G. and E. stake. 
See Stake.] A palisade; a stockade; a dike 
set with piles in the sea, a river, or morass, 
to check the approach of an enemy. 

Eatafet, Eatafette (es-ta-feto, n. [Fr. esta- 
fette, from It. staffetta, a courier, from staffa, 
a stirrup, from O. H. G. stapho. Akin £. step. ] 
A military courier; an express of any kind. 
Eatamlnet (as-ta-mi-iia). fi. [Fr.] A coffee- 
house where smoking is alio wed; a tap-room. 

Frequenters of bIlUard-rooms and estaminets, p.'i- 
trons of foreign races and gaming-tables. 

Thackeray. 

Eatanda (es-taiiThi-a), n. [Sp.] Mansion; 
dwelling. In America, landed property. 
Eatandero (es-tan-thi-erid), n. [Sp.j Farm- 
bailiff; overseer of a domain. 

Eatatit?!. [O.Fr.] State; condition. C/iati 00 r. 
Estate (es-tatO. n. [O.Fr. estat, Fr. itat, from 
L. status, a standing, circumstances, state, 
from sto, statum, to stand.] l.t fixed or 
established condition; special form of exist- 
ence. 

1 gin to be aweary of the sun. 

And wish the estaie o' the world were now undone. 

Skak, 

2. Condition or circumstances of any person 
or thing ; state ; situation : now must com- 
monly state of a person as regards external 
clrcumstauces. * Ransom nature from her 
Inaidable estate.* Shak, * Whoso life in low 
estate began.* Tennyson, 

She cast us headlong from our high estate, Dryden. 

3. Bank; quality. ' And was, according to 
his estate, royally entertained.' Shak, 

Who hath not heard of the greatness of your estate f 

Str P, Sidney, 

4. Inlaw, the interest or quantity of interest 
a man has in lands, tenements, or other 
effects. Estates are real or periro^ial. Ileal 
estate comprises lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, held or enjoyed for an estate 
of freehold. Personal estate comprises in- 
terests for terms of years in lauds, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, and property of 
every other description. Real estate descends 
to heirs; personal to executors or administra- 
tors. All real estates not being of copyhold 
tenure, or what are called customary free- 
holds, are either of freehold or less than 
freehold ; of the latter kind are estates for 
years, at will, and by sufferance. Estates 
are also divided Into legal, equitable, and cus- 
tomary.— b, Fortune; possessions; property 
in general; as, he is a man of a great estate: 
often pro^rty left at a man's death; as, at 
his death his estate was of the value of 
half a million ; the trustees proceeded to 
realize theestofe.— 0. A piece of landed pro- 
perty; a definite portion of land in the 
ownership of some one ; as, there is more 
wood on nis estate than on mine. 

But that old man, now lord of the broad estate and 
the Hall, 

Dropt off gorged from a scheme that had left us 
flaccid and drain'd. Tennyson, 

7. t State in the sense of body politic ; com- 
monwealth; public; public interest *The 
true greatneM of kln^oms and eetaUe and 
the means thereof.* 


I call matters of estate not only the parts of sove- 
reignty, but whatever introduceth any great alter- 
ation, or dangerous precedent, or concemetli mani- 
festly any great portion of people. Baean. 

& An order or class of men constituting a 
state. Mark v. 21. In Great Britain the 
estates of tho realm are the lords spiritual, 
the lords temporal, and the commons. 

When the crowned Northman consulted on the 
welfare of his kingdom he assembled the estates of 
his realm. Now, an estate is a class of the nation 
invested with political rights. There appeared the 
estate of the clergy, of the barons, of other classes. 
In the Scandinavian kingdom to this day the estate 
of tile peasants sends its representatives to the diet. 

Disraeti. 

9.t Person of high rank. 

She is a dutchess, a great estaie. Latimer, 

—The fourth estate, the newspaper press; 
Journalists. 

Estate (es-tat'), v.t. 1. To settle an estate 
upon; to endow with an estate or other 
property. 

Then would I. 

More especially were he, she wedded, poor. 

Estate tlieiii with large land and territory, 

In mine own realm beyond the narrow sea. 

Tennyson, 

2. t To settle as a possession; to bestow. 

* Some donation freely to estate on the blest 
lovers.' Shak, 

All the revenue that was old Sir Rowland's iVill 1 
estate upon you. Skak, 

3. t To establish. 

I will estate your daughter in what I 
Have promised. Beau. ^ FI. 

Eatatelichit a. stately. * Estatelieh of 
inanere. * Chaucer. 

Esteem (es-temo, v.t [Fr. estimer, L. arsti- 
mare, from same root as Skr. esha, a wish, 
G. heischen, to desire.] 1. To set a vidue on, 
whether high or low; to estimate; to value. 

Then he forsook God which made him, and lightly 
esteemed the rock of his salvation. Deut. xxxii. 15. 
They that despise me shall be lightly esteemed, 

I S.iin. ii. 30. 

One m.'in esteemeth one day above anotlier; another 
esteemetk every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 

2. To prize; to set a high value on; to regard 
with reverence, respect, or friendship; as, 
wefsf 00 ?nthe industrious, the generous, the 
bravo, the virtuous, and the learned. 

Will he esteem thy riches? Job xxxvi. 19. 

3. t To compare In value; to estimate the 
relative worth of. 

Besides, those single forms she doth esteem. 

And in her balance doth their values ti^. 

Sir y. levies. 

Htn. To regard, estimate, prize, value, re- 
spect, revere. 

Esteem (es-tem^), v.i. To consider as to 
value; to form an estimate. 

W’c ourselves esteem not of that obedience, or love, 
or gift. Milton, 

Esteem (es-tem'), n. 1. Kstimation; opinion 
or judgment of merit or demerit; as, tills 
man is of no worth in my esteem.— 2, High 
value or estimation ; great regard ; favour- 
able opinion, ftuiiuicd on supposed wortli. 

* Prisoners of esteem.* Shak. 

Both those poets lived in much esteePH with good 
and holy men in orders. Dryaen, 

3. t Valuation ; price. * The full esteem in 
gold.' J. Webster, — Estimate, Esteem, Ee- 
timation. See under Estimate. 

Eateemable (es-tSm'a-bl), a. Worthy of 
esteem; estimable. 

Homer allows their characters esteemable qualities. 

Pope, 

Esteemer (es-tem'dr), n. One who esteems: 
one who sots a high value on anything. * A 
proud esteemer of his own parts.* Locke. 

Eatlier (est'dr), n. [Per., the planet Venus ] 
The name of one of the books of Scripture, 
and of the heroine of the book. The bonk 
is held to have been written late in the 
reign of Xerxes or early in that of his B<in 
Artaxerxes Longiniaiius, and is supposed by 
some to be the composition of Mordecal 
himself, the uncle of the heroine. 
B8tll68iom6ter(e8-thd'si-om"et-4r),?i. Same 
as jiBsthesiometer (which see). 

BathetlOp Batbaticiamp Bathetlca (fls-thet'- 
ik, Bs-thot'l-sizm, 8s-thet'-iks), Ac. See .Es- 
thetic, EsTHBTioisM, Esthetics. Ac. 
EatlferouB (Ss-tlP^r-us), a. [L. asetus, heat, 
and /ero, to bear.] Producing heat. 
Estimable (es*tim-a-bl), a. l. That Is cap- 
able of being estimated or valued; om, estim- 
able damage.— 2. t Valuable; worth a great 
price. 

A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man. 

Is not so estipnable or profitable. Skak, 

& Worthy of esteem or respect; deserving 
our good opinion or regard. 


ch, aikain; flh. Sc. lock; g, po; Jpjob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TO. e/ken; tb, efiln; w, irig; wh, tsMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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A lady said of Ittr two companions, that one was 
more amiable, the other more estimable. Temple. 

Sstimablef (es'tlm-a-bl), n. One who or 
that which is worthy of regard. * One of the 

S ecnliar estimabies of her country. ' Sir T. 
\rutone. 

EatilliableneSB (es'tlm-a-hl-nea). n. The 
quality of deserving esteem or regard. 
Batinuibly (es'tim-a-bli), adv. lu an estim- 
able manner. 

Estimate (es'tim-at), v.t pret. pp. estinV' 
ated; ppr. ettiUnaiiiig, f L. test i mo. See 
E8TKBM. j To form a judgment or opinion 
regarding: especially applied to value, size, 
weight, degree, extent, quantity, c^c.; to 
rate by Judgment, opinion, or a nmgh cal- 
culation; to fix the worth of; to compute; 
to calculate; to reckon; as, to estimate the 
value of a piece of cloth, the extent of a 
piece of land, the worth of a frieml, the 
merits or talents of two different men, or 

i iroflts, loss, and damage. Syn. To calcu- 
ate, compute, reckon, rate, appraise, es- 
teem, value. 

Estixnate (es'tim-at), n. A valuing or rating 
in the mind; an approximate Judgment or 
opinion as to value, ilcgree, extent, (luaiitity, 
itc, ; a value determined by iudgineiit, wliere 
exactness is not sought or Is not attainable. 

‘ Shrewd, keen, practical estimates of men 
and things.' W. Black. Estimate, Esteem. 
Estimation. Estimate supposes an exercise 
of the Judgment in determining the amount, 
value, importance, or magnitude of things, 
and is especially used of relations that may 
be expressed niimericaliy; esteem is a moral 
sentiment made up of respect and attach- 
ment; it is the result of the mental process 
of reckoninj^ up the merits or usi^ful qualities 
of an individual, and is the opinion of an , 
individual arrived at by such process; Chtim- 
ation, properly the act of appraising or valu- 
ing, is used generally in the sen.seof esteem, 
though sometimes in that of estimate. 

Outward actions can never ^ive a just estimaif of 
us. 

Esteem is the harvest of a whole life spent in n-.o- 
fulness. Sala. 


2. In hot the disposition of the petals within 
the flawer-bud. It is designated according 



1 Involute. 2 Kevolute, \ Obvolule, 4 Convolute. 

g Supervolutc, 6 Induplicate, 7, Conduplic.ite, 
ri.iitctl, 0 linl»rii:aie*l, loaiul 20 Kquitaut. xi Val- 
vatr, 12 Circinatc, Twisted, 14 Alterniitive, 
15 VfxiU.iry, 16 Cochlear, 17 Quincunx, iH Con- 
torted, 19 Curvative, 20 Htiiiit.^iit Ei»tivation. 


to the manner in which the petals arc ar- 
ranged, involute, r« v dute, Ac. 

Estoct (a.s-tnk), n. [Fr, lK)rrowed from the 
O. stock stock.] A short sword worn at 
the girdle by mounteti 
soldiers. 

Eitolle, Etoile (as -toil', 
d-toil'), n. IFr.J In her. 
a star with six wave«l 
points ; distinguisheii 
from a mullet which has 
Ollier five, and tliose 
straight. 

Estollee; Cross Estoilee 

(os-tnil'o, kr<is as-toil'e), Estoile. 

n. [(). Fr.l IrtAcr. astar 
with only four long rays in the fonn of a 
cross, broad in the centre, and teiminating 
in sharp points. 

Estop (cs-tup'), v.t. pret. i^pp. estopped; ppr. 
estoppinu. [O.JV. estoper, Fr. etouper, to 
stop witn tow, from L. stupa, stuppa, tow.J 
111 law, to inipecie or bar by one's own act. 



Dear as freedom is. and in my heart's 
Just estimaiiou prized .xbuve all price. Coup^r, 
If ii man shall sanctify to the Lord some part of a 
field in his possession, tlien thy estifnation shall be 
according to the seed. Lev. xxvii. t6. 

EstimatiOll (e8-tim»a'Hhon).n. [L. festimatio, 
from asstimo. See Estek.m ] 1 . The act of 
estimating. — 2. Calculation ; computation ; 
an opinion or Judgment of the worth, ex- 
tent, or quantity of anything formed with- 
out using precise data; as, estimation of 
distance, magnitude, or amount, of mm-al 
<malitios, i^. Mf the scale do turn hut in 
ahair.' Shak. 3. F^steem; 
regard; favourable opinion; honour. 

I shall have estimation among the multitude, and 
honour with the elders. Wisdom viu. i<4 

4. Conjecture; supposition. 

1 sneak not this in estimation 
As what I think im^ht be, but what 1 kntiw 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down. Shak. 

- Estima te. Esteem, Estimation, See un< ler 
E.sTrMATE. —Hys. Calculation, computation, 
estimate, appraisement, esteem, honour, 
reganl. 

Estimative (es'tim-at-iv), a. 1. Having the 
power of comparing and adjusting the worth 
or preference. 

We find in animals .in rstimative or Judicial faculty. 
^ , Hale. 

2 . Inuiginative. [Hare.] 

Estimator (es'tim-at -^r), n. One who esti- 
mates or values. 

EstiVage, E8tive(es te-vash.es-tev).n. [Fr., 
from estiver, to ]>Bck; L. stifmre, to cram.] 
A mode of stowing or trimming vessels by 
pressing or screwing the cargo into tlie ves- 
sel by means f»f a capstan niacliinery, prac- 
tised In Ameiican and Mediterrancaii ports. 
Estival (es-tlv'al), a. [L. lestivus. fnmi tpstas, 
summer.] Pertaining to summer, or con- 
tinuing for the summer. 

Beside vcrn.1l. exNval. .ind autumnal. . . . the an- 
cients had also hycin.il garlanris. Sir T. Braiune. 

Estivate (es'tiv-at), ».i. fL. cpstiro, rest i rat- 
um, to spend the stimmer. fnmi (rut i ms, 
pertaining to summer, from cestas, summer.] 
To pass the summer. 

Estivation,. JBstivation (es-tiv-a'shon). n. 

[L. OBativatin, frcim cestas, summer, cpstivo, 
to pass the summer. ] 1. The act of passing 
the summer. 

On the under story, toward the garden. Irt it be 
turned Into a grotto, or place of shade or estivation. 

Bacon. 


A man shall always be estoppeii by his own deed, 
or not permitted to .xver or prove anything in contra- 
diction to what he has once solemnly avowed. 

Blackstone. 

Estoppel (es-top'el), n. In tali’, a stop; a 
plea in bar, grounded on a man's own act 
4)r deed, wliiclt estops or precludes him 
from averring anything to the contrary. 

If a ten.int for years levies a fine to .'mother person, 
it shall work as an estoppel to the cognizor. 

Blackstone. 

EstOtUailil (es-tot'l-land), n. An imaginaiw 
tract of land near the Arctic Circle In Jforth 
America, said to have hecii discovered hy 
John ScalvS, a Pole. *Tlie snow from cold 
Kstotiland.* MUtmi. 

l&ltOU&de (es-td-fAd), n, [B'r. itouffade, from 
Hoitffer,0. Vr.estmtfer,to choke.to suffocate. J 
A mode of stewing meat slowly in a closed 
vessel.— Veav d Vestovfade, stewed veal. 

Estovers (es-tiVverz}, n. pi. [O.Fr. estoveir, 
estovoir, to be needful.] In law, necessaries 
or supplies; a reasonable allowance out of 
lands or goods for the use of a tenant, such 
as sustenance of a felon in prison, and for Jiis 
family during 
his iniprison- 
iiient; alitiioiiy 
for a woman 
divorced. out of 
her husband’s 
estate. (Com- 
pare Botk. - 
Common of es- 
tovers is the li- 
berty of taking 
the necessaiy 
wood for the 
use or furni- 
ture of a house 
or farm from 
another's es- 
tate. 

Estrade (es- 
trad), n. [Fr.l 
An elevated 
part of the floor 
of a room ; an 
even or level 
place; a public 
room. 

Estradiot (es- 

trad'i-ot). n. 

[Or. stratidtis, 
a aoldier.) An Albanian dragoon or light- 
horseman, employed in the l^nch army in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 





An Htlradiot, from Bolssard. 


estradiots sometimes fought on foot as well 
os on horseback. 

Accompanied with crosse-bowe men on honebacke* 
estradiots, and footmen. Comittes, hp Danek, 

Estramaeon (es-tram-a-Bofi), n. [Fr.] 1.A 
sort of dagger used in the middle agea— 
2. A pass with a sword. 
S8trflillge(e8-tranJ0.v.f. pret A pp.eatranged: 
ppr. estranging, [0. Fr. estrafwer, from L. L. 
extranens, foreign, strange, olien, from h. 
ca;trii, without; Fr.dtranper, Hrai\ge, foreign, 
strange. See Strange.) 1. To keep at a 
distance: to withdraw; to cease to frequent 
and be familiar with: often with the re<- 
fioxive pronoun. 

Had we estranged ourselves from them In things 
indiflTerent. Hooker, 

1 thus tstratige my person from her bed. Drydtn, 

2. To alienate; to divert from its original 
use or possessor; to apply to a purpose 
foreign from its original or customary one. 

They . . . have estranged this place and burnt 
incense in it unto other gods. Jer. xfx. 4. 

3. To alienate, as the adections; to tuns 
from kindness to indilference or malevo- 
lence. 

I do not know, to this hour, what it is th.'it has 
estranged him from me. Tope, 

4. To withdraw; to withhold. 

We must estrange our belief from what is not 
clearly evidenced. Glanville. 

Estranffedness (es-tr&nj'ed-nes), tk The 
state m being estranged. 

Estrangement (es-tr&nj^ment), n. Tlie act 
of estranging or state of bebig estranged ; 
alienation; a keeping at a distance; removal ; 
voluntary abstraction; as, an estrangement 
of afloction. 

Desires, ... by a long estrangemettf from better 
tilings, come at length perfectly to loath and fly olT 
from them. South. 

Estranger (es-tranJ'Ar), n. One who es- 
tranges. Browning. 

Estranglet (es-trnng'gl). v.t. To strangle. 
Golden Legend. 

Estrapade (es-tra-p&d'), n. [Fr.; It. stran- 
pata, from strappare, to pull, to siiatcn; 
prov. O. strap/en, to pull ; U. straf, pulled 
tight. Akinsfmp.1 The stru^los of a horso 
that tries to get rid of his rfcier by rearing, 
kicking, and violent movements. 

Estrayt (es-tra'), v.i. [O.Fr. estrayer, es- 
traier, to wander, to ramble; a word for 
which two origins have been proposed. Fieo 
Stray.) To stray; to rove; to wander. See 
Stray. 

This nymph one day. siirr.li.irgM with love and grief. 


Hstrays apart and leaves her company. Oaniei, 

Estray (es-tra'), n. A tame l>east, as a horse, 
ox, or sneep, which is found wandering or 
without an owner; a beast supposed to have 
strayed from the power or Inclosure of ita 
owner. It is usually written Stray, 

Then the sombre village crier. 

Kinging loud his brazen bell, 

Wanderra down the street proclaiming 
There was an estray to sell. Longfellorw. 

Estreat n. [O.Fr. estre, state, place, from 
estre, to be.] An inward part of a building. 

* The estres of the grisly place.' Chaueer, 

Estreat (es-tret'), n. [Norm, eatraite or ea- 
treite, from L. extraho, extraetum, to draw 
out.] In laio, a true copy or dtmllcateof 
an original writing, especially of amerce- 
ments or penalties sot down in the rolls of 
court to be levied by the bailiff or other 
offleor on every offender. 

Estreat (es-trfit'), v.t. In law, (a) to extract 
or ropy from records of a court of law, as a 
forfeited recognizance, and return to the 
court of exchequer for prosecution, (t) To 
levy fines under an estreat. 

They (the poor) seem to have a title, as well by 
justice as by charity, to the amerciaments that are 
estreated upon trespasses against their lord. Boyle, 

Estremenlail (es-tre-mS'ni-an), a. In geog. 
belonging or relating to Estremaduia, m 
Spain. 

Estramsiiiail (es-tre-mfi'ni-an), n. In gteg, 
a native or an inhabitant of Estremadunk 
Estrspe (es-trfipO, v. t [See Estrbpbmknt. ) 
In law, to commit waste or destruction, at 
by depriving trees of their branches, lands 
of their trees, houses, Ac, 

Estrapement (es-trSp'ment), n. [Norm, st- 
treper, eakri/pper, to waste; from same root 
as £. to aMp,] In law, spoil; waste; a 
stripping of land by^a tenant to the pre- 
judice or the owner. The writ efeatrapamant 
was abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. IV. zdx. 
Estrld^t BsMdget (es'trioh, es'triJX n. 
1. The ostrich (which see). 


rate, fllr, fat, fgll; mfi, met, h4r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; 


ttibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, 80. abune; y, Bo. fry. 
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All plumed like tstri^ins, thut with the wind 
Bated, like eagles hamg newly bathed. Shak, 

2. The fine soft down which lies immediately 
under the feathers of the ostrich. 
EBtoancet (es'ta-ansX n. [L. cnrticf, heat.] 
Heat; warmth. 'Be^lated estuance from 
wine.* Sir T. Browne, 

Batuaxlan, Satuarlne (es-ta-a'ri-an, es'ta- 
a-rin), a. Of or pertaining to an estuary: 
formed in an estuary. 

Estuary (es^tO-a-ri), n. [L. mtuarium, from 
ourtuo, to boil or foam, (xetue, heat, fury, 
storm, tide. ] 1. 1 A place where water boils 
up. Bople.— 2. An arm of the sea; a frith 
or firth; a narrow passage, or the mouth of 
a river or lake, whore the tide meets the 
current, or flows and ebba 
Bstuaxy (es'tfi-a-ri), a. Belonging to or 
formea in an estuary; as, eutuary strata. 
Bstuatet (esaa-&tx V.i, [L. obsIuo, to boil.] 
To boil; to swell and rage; to be agitated. 
Bstuatlont (es-tfi-&'shon), n. A boiling; 
agitation; commotion of a fluid; hence, vio- 
lent mental commotion; excitement. 
tuatione of Joys and fears. '* Mountague. 
Bsturet (es^tur), n. [L. asstuo, to boil. ] Vio- 
lence; commotion. 

The seas retain . . . their outrageous ar/»«r there. 

CMn/Man. 

Esurient t (e-auM-ent), a. [h. esnriem, em- 
rientiH, pp, of esiirio, to bo hungry, de- 
siderative from edo, to eat.] Inclined to 
oat; hungry. 

Esurlentt (e-8u'ri-cnt),n. A hungry orgreody 
person. 

All insatiable esurient after riches. j 4. It^ood. 

Esurlnef (d'sil-rln), a. Eating; corroding. 

Over'nitich piercing is the air of Battipstead, in 
which wrt of air there is always sookething esuri$te 
and acid. IViseman. 

Esurinet (6'su-rln), n. In med. a drug which 
promotes appetite or causes hunger. 

EtSSrlO, EteriO (e-te^ri-o), n. In hot a col- 
lection of distinct indehiscent carpels, either 
dry upon a fleshy receptacle as the straw- 
berry, or dry upon a dry receptacle as the 
ranunculus, or fleshy upon a dry receptacle 
as the raspberry, the ports being smull 
.druMS. 

Stagsra (A-ta-zhar), n. [Fr., from stager ^ to 
elevate by stories or stages, from Mage, a | 
stoiy.] A piece of domestic furniture sup- 
plied with several shelves one above au- 
otlier, as a side-board, a what-not, dhc. 
Etaain (et'a-nin), n. [Ar.] The star y of 
the constellation Praco, interesting as being 
the star by the observation of which Brad- 
ley was led to the discovery of the aberra- 
tion of the fixed stars. 

Etat-m^or (a-tfi-md-zhor), n. [Fr.] Milit, 
the Stan of an army or regiment. See 
Staff. 

£t omtera (et set'A-ra). [L. et, and, eertera, 
the other things.] And others of the like 
kind; and so forth; and so on: generally used 
when a number of individuals of a class 
have been specified, to indicate that more 
of the same sort might have been mentioned, 
but for shortness have been omitted; as. 
stimulants comprise brandy, rum, whiskey, 


bv means of lines drawn through a kind 
of varnish by a pointed instrument and cor- 
roded by an acid.— 2. The impression taken 
from an etched plate. See Etch, v,t, 
EtchiV-EFOUnd (ech^ing-ground), n. The 
varnish or coating with which plates to bo 
etched are covered. 

Etching-needle (ecVing-n6-dl), n. An in- 
strument of steel with a fine point, for 
tracing outlines, Ac., in etching. 
Ete08tdc(ot-o-os'tik),n. [Or. eteoM, true, and 
Htiehos, a verse.] A chronogrammatical 
composition; a phrase or piece, the initial 
letters in which form a date; a chronogram. 
Etermlnablet (S-tCr^mil-na-bl), a. Without 
end; interitiinable. Skelton. 

Etem,t Etemet (e-tCm'), a. Eternal; per- 
petual; endless. Apollo.* KeaUt. 

Eternal (d-tCru*al), a. [Fr. Meniel; L. after- 
nu8, cevitet^iua, from cevum, Gr. atria, a space 
or j^riod of time, uninterrupted never-end- 
ing time, an age, and suflix ternus, seen in 
sempitemus, diuturnus,d!^. , probably mean- 
ing continuance. See Aaa.] 1. Without be- 
ginning or end of existence. 

The eternal God is thy refuge. Deut. xxxiii. vj. 

2. Without beginning of existence. 

To know whether there is any real being, whose 
duration has been eternal. Locke. 

3. Without end of existence or dui*atioii: 
everlasting; endless; Immortal; as, eternal 
happiness in a future life; eternal fame. 

He there does now enjoy eternal rest. Spenser. 
What good thing shall 1 do, that I may have eter- 
nal lifet Mat. xix. x6. 

4. Perpetual; ceaseless; continued without 
intermission. 


And fires eternal in thy temple shine. Dryden. 

5. XTnchangeable; existing at all times with- 
out change; as, eternal truth. — JStertial, 
Everlasting. Eternal generally implies 
without beginning or end. Everlasting, 
although used in Scripture with the same 
sense, is now restricted to that which is 
without end. —S yn. Everlasting, endless, in- 
finite. ceaseless, perpetual, interminable. 
Eternal (e-t6m*an, n. 1. (With the def. art.) 
An appellation of God. *The law whereby 
the Eternal himself doth work.’ Hooker . — 

2. That which is everlasting. * All godlike 
passion for eternals quenched.' Youna.--- 

3. Eternity. 'Since eternal is at hana to 
swallow time’s ambitions.* Young. 

Etemallat (A-tAni*al-istX n. One who holds 
the past eiustence of tne world to be infi- 
nite. 

Eternalise (A-t6m*al-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
eternalized; ppr. eteriuilizing. To make 
eternal; to give endless duration to; to 
eteniize. 

Eternally (A-t6m'al-li), adv. l. Without be- 
ginning or end of duration; without begin- 
ning or without end only.— 2. Unchangeably; 
invariably; at all times. 

That which is morally good must be eternally .and 
unchangeably so. South. 

8. Perpetually; without intermission; at all 
times. 

Where western gales eternally reside. Addison. 


wine, beer, et costera. Written also EtcceU 
era. Etcetera, and contracted Ac. It Is some- 
times treated as a noun, forming the plural 
withe. 

1 have by me an elaborate treatise on the aposio- 
pesis called an r/ emtera. Addison, 

fit) is Indeed the selfsame case 
With those that swore el eaferas, HudiSras. 

EtOh (ech),n. [See Eddish.] l. Ground from 
which a crop has been taken.— 2. Eddish. 
Etch (echX v,t [From D. etsen, G. dtzen, to 
corrode by acids, to etch; lit. to bite into; 
O.H.a. ezan, to eat See Eat.] l. To pro- 
duce, as figures or designs, upon a plate of 
steel, copper, glass, or tne like, by means of 
lines or markfnffs drawn through a coating 
or varnish covering the plate and corroded 
or kitten in by some strong acid, which can 
only affect the plate where the varnish has 
been removed. The word, as now used by 
engravers^ generally means simply to draw 
through the ground with the etciifng needle 
the lines forming the shading. Either the 
plate or the design may be said to be etched. 
2.t To sketch; to delineate. 

It if not without all reatoa supposed, that there are 
many auch empty terms to he found In some learned 
writers, to which they had recourse to eieh out their 
systems, where their understandings could not fur- 
nish them with conceptions from thuigt. Ledte, 

Btdh (eoh). To practise etching. 

Etdiar (eoVdr), u. One who etohee. 
Btfllllllff (echoing), n, 1. The process of pro- 
duoing designs upon a metal or glass plate 


Eteme. Eterit. 

Etemliyt v.t. pret. A pp. eter- 

nised; ppr. eternifying. Tu make eternal; 
to immurtalize. 

This .said, her winged shoes to her feet she tied. 
Formed all of gold, and all etemified. Chapman. 

Eternity (e-t6m'i-ti), n. [L. oftemitas.) 

1. The condition or quality of being eternal; 
duration or continuance without lieginning 
or end. 

By repeating the idea of any length of duration, 
with the endless addition of number, we come by the 
idea of eternity. Locke, 

2. The whole of time past ; endless past 
time; endless future time; the state or con- 
dition which begins at death. 

At death we enter on eternity. Dwight. 

The narrow Isthmus *twixt two boundless seas. 
The past, the future, two eternities, Moore, 

Etemigation (d-tdriniz-a**8honX n. The act 
of eternizing; the act of rendering immortal 
or enduringly famous. 

Etemlie (A-tAmlz), v.t pret A pp. eter- 
nized; ppr. eternizing. [Fr. ^.terniser, from 
L. cetemus. See Eternal.] 1. To make 
eternal or endless.— 2. To prolong the ex- 
istence or duration of indefinitely ; to per- 
petuate. ' To eternize woe.* Jffifon.— 3. To 
make for ever famous: to immortalize; as, 
to etemiu a name; to eternize exploits. 

Both of tham am set on fire by the great actiont of 
.heroes, and both endeavour to etemuM them. 

Drye^, 


Eteaiaa (fi-tfi'zt-an or 3-tfi*!z]|i-an), a. [L. 
eUsius; Gr. etisioz, annual, from eios, a year.1 
Recurring every year; blowing at stated 
times of the year; periodical: especially ap- 
plied by Greek and Roman wnters to the 
periodical winds in the Mediterranean. 
Btlial (e^hal), n. [From the first syllables of 
ether and aleohtd.] A substance separated 
from spermaceti by ChevreuL It is a solid, 
fusible at nearly the same point as sperma- 
ceti, and on cooling crystallizes in plates. 
It is susceptible of union with various bases, 
with which it forms salts or soaps. In point 
of composition it resembles ether and al- 
cohol. 

EtRet (fith), a. Easy. ' Thence the passage 
ethe.* Spenser. 

EtRelt (3’thel),a. [A. Sax. (Vf Ae/. SeeATHXL- 
INO.] Noble. 

Ethelillg (eth'el-lng), n. An Anglo-Saxon 
nobleman. 

There were four orders of men among the ancient 
Saxons: the Htheiinj^ or Noble, the Freeman, the 
Freedman, and the Servile. Bosworth, 

EtRer (e*thAr), n. [L. tether; Gr. aithir, from 
aith6, to light up, to kindle, to bum or 
blaze. Cog. L. asstas, cestus, jEtna, Skr. 
indh, to sot on fire; iddhas, bright] 1. In 
astron. and physics, a hypothetical medium 
of extreme tenuity and elasticity supposed 
to be diffused throughout all space (as well 
as among the molecules of which solid bodies 
are composed), and to bo the medium of the 
transmission of light and heat. 

There fields of light and liquid ether fiow. Dryden. 


2. In them, a very light, volatile, and inflam- 
mable fluid, produced by the replacement 
of the hydrogen of organic acids bv alcohol 
radicles. It is lighter than alcohol, of a 
strong sweet smell, susceptible of great ex- 
pansion, and has a pungent taste. A mix- 
ture of vapour of ether with atmospheric 
air is exfr*emely explosive. Its formula is 
(C,H5)*0. 

EtRereal (e-the*re-al), a. 1. Formed of ether; 
containing or filled with ether; as, ethereal 
space ; ethereal regions ; hence, heavenly; 
celestiaL 'EfAereai glow of Shelley.* 
Blackie. ^Ethereal messenger.* MilUm. 


V.ajit chain of being, which from God began, 
Nature's ethereat, numan, angel, man. Pope. 

2. Existing In the air; looking blue like the 
sky; as, ethereal mountains. Thomson.-^ 

3. In chem. of or pertaining to ether. * Ethe- 
real Ikiuidc.’ Gregory. 

EtRereallam (A-th^'r^-al-izm), n. The state 
or quality of being ethereal; ethereality. 
EtRermlity (^-the*rA-al*T-ti), n. The state 
or condition of being ethereail. 

EtRereallie (A-thA'i«-al-Iz]|» v.f. pret. A pp. 

* eiherealized; ppr. elherealizing. 1. To con- 
vert into ether, or into a very subtile fluid. 
2. To purify and refine; to render spirit-like 
or ethereal. Shelley. 

EtRereally (e-thfi'rc-al-li), adv. In a celes- 
tial or heavenly manner. 

EtRarealneas (fi-the'rfi-al-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being ethereal. 

EtRereouB (e-the're-us), a. [L. aethereue, 
from tJBther.] Foiiued of ether; heavenly. 
'This ethereous mould on which we stand.’ 
hlilton, 

EtRezIa, JEtReria (a-the*ri-a), n. River- 
oysters; a genus of bivalve molluscs, family 
Unionidie, found in the rivers of Africa and 
Madagascar. The exterior Is rugged, but 
the interior of the valves Is pearly, of a 
vivid green colour, and raised in amaU blis- 
ters. The natives of Nubia adorn their 
tombs with them. 

BtRerilloatLon (a-tha'ri-fi-kA**8honX n. The 
process of ether formation. 

EtReriform (e'thar-l-form), a. [Ether and 
form.} Having the form of ether. 
EtRerlBm(a*thar-izmX n. In med. the aggre- 
gate of the phenomena produced by ad- 
ministering ether. 

EtRerhuition (fi’thfir-lz-A^'shon), n. 1. The 
act of administering ether to a patient.— 
2. The state of the system when under the 
influence of ether.— 8. In chem. the process 
of manufacturing ether. 

EtRerlBe(fi*ther'lzX v.e. pret. App. etherized; 
ppr. etherizing. 1. To convert into ether.— 
2. To subject to the influence of ether; as, 
to etherize a patient. 

EtRio, EtRical (eth’ilL ethak-al), a. [L. 
ethieus; Or. Sthikos, irom Mhos, custom, 
habit] Relating to manners or morals; 
treating of morality; containing precepts 
of morality; moral; as, ethic discourses or 
epistles. 

He (Pope) is the great poet of reason, the first of 
ethical authors in verse. / '. tt 'arten. 
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C)ur foes »re to some extent they of our own house- 
hftlil, iiicludinif not only the lu:iiorant and the pas- 
sionate, but a minority of minds of hich ciwbre and 
culture, lovers of frceciom, moreover, who, thoufj^h its 
objective hull be riddled by logic. Still find the ethic 
life of their rclii,:ion unimpaired. Tyndall, 

EtUc (eth'ik), n. Same oa (which see). 

The maxims (Xtthie are hypothetical maxims. 

Prof. Chjff&rd. 

Ethically (ethik-aMi), ado. According ti> 
the doctrines of morality. 

The lawgiver h.is the s.'ime need to be ethically 
instructed as the individual man. Oladstone. 

Ethidst (eth'i-sist), n. A writer on ethics; 
one versed in ethical seieiiec. 

Ethics (eth'iks), n, 1, Tho science which 
treats of the nature and laws of the actions 
of intelligent beings, these actions being 
consiilcred in relation to their moral quali- 
ties; the Bcience which treats of the nature 
and grounds of moral obligation; the science 
of moral philosophy, which teaches men 
their duty and the reasons of it; the science 
of human duty. — 2. 'i'ho whole of the moral 
sciences; natural Jurisprudence. In this 
application ethics includes moral philoso- 

{ my, international law, public or political 
aw. civil law, and history, profane, civil, 
and political. —3. A particular system of prin- 
ciples and rules concerning duty, whether 
true or false; rules of practice in respect to a 
single class of human actions; as, political or 
social ethicft. 

EtMop, Etlllopian (6'thi-dp. o-thi-dp'l-an), 
n. ft. jEthiops; Or. Aithiops — aitho, to 
bum, and ops, countenance.] A native of 
Ethiopia. 

EtMopian (e-thi-dp'i an), a. In geog. relat- 
ing to Ethiopia or to its inhabitants. 
EtmopiC (e-thi-op'ik), n. The language of 
Ethiopia. 

EthlO&C (d-thi-op'ik), a. Relating to Ethi- 
opia or Abyssinia 

Etniops Maxtlal (o'thi-ops mkr'shal). n. 
Black oxide of iron ; iron in the form of a 
very fine powder. 

Ethiops Mineral (e'thi-ops mi'n6-ral), n. 
A combination of mercuiy and sulphur, of 
a black colour; black sulphuret of mercury. 
Ethmoid, Ethmoidal (eth'moid, eth-moid^- 
al), a. (Gr. ethtms, a sieve, and eidos, form.] 
Resembling a sieve. Ethmoid bone, one of 
the bones of the head, situated between the 
orbital processes at the root of the nose. It 
Is exceedingly light and spungy, and the 
olfactory nerves shoot down through Its 
numerous perforations to the nose, and are 
chiefly expanded on its surface. 

Ethmoid (eth'inoid), n. The ethmoid bone 
(which see under Ethmoid, a.). 

Ethmose (eth'mos), n. [Gr. ethmos, a sieve.] 
In physiol, a name given to cellular tissue. 
Ethnarch (eth'narkV n. [Gr. ethnos, nation, 
and archos, a leader.] In Greek antiq. a 
viceroy; a governor of a province. 
Ethnarchy (eth'nar-ki). n. The government 
<»r jurisdiction of an ethnarch. 

Ethnic, Ethnical (eth'iiik, eth'nik-all, a. 
[L. ethnitas ; Gr. ethnikos, from ethnos, 
nation, pi. ta ethn^., the nations, heathens, 
gentiles.] 1. Heathen; pagan; pertaining 
to the gentiles or nations not converted to 
Christianity: opposed to Jewish and Chris- 
tian. 

Those itre ancient ethnic revels, 

Of a faith long since forsaken. Loftiifellorw. 

2 . Pertaining to race; ethnological; as, ethnic 
considerations prohibit us from connecting 
tliese two races. 

Ethnic (eth'nik), n. A heathen; a pagan. 
‘No better reported than impure ethnics 
and lay dogs. * illon. 

Ethnlcdsm (cth'ni-sizm), n. Heathenism; 
paganism; idolatry. 

A hallowccl temple, free from taint 
Of ethnicism, makes his muse a saint. B. Jonson. 

Ethnographer (eth-nog'ra-f^r), n. One who 
cultivates ethnography ; one who treats of 
the different races and families of men. 
Ethnographic, Ethnographical (eth-no- 
graf'ik, etn-no-grarik-al), a. Pertoinlug to 
ethnography. 

Ethnography (eth-nog^ra-fl), n. [Gr. ethnos, 
nation, and graphs, to describe.] That 
branch of science which has for its subject 
the description of the different races of 
men, or the manners, customs, religion, Ac. , 
peculiar to different nations. See extrket 
under Ethnology. 

EthnologlCL Ethnological ( eth-no-iojak, 
eth-no-loJTk-al). a. Relating to ethnology. 
Ethnologist (eth-noVo-jist), n. One skilled 
in etbnmogy; a student of ethnology. 
Ethnology (eth-nol'o-Ji), n. [Or, efAnct, 


! nation, and logos, discourse.] Tho science 
of racea See extract. 

Rthnsspraphy and Btkncl^y hear the same relation 
almost to one another as gtol^y and mgraphy. 
While ethnography contents herself with the mere 
description and classification of the races of man, 
ethnology, or the science of races, * investigates the 
mental and physical differences of mankincT and the 
organic laws upon which they depend: seeks to de- 
duce from these investigations principles of human 
guidance in all the important relations of social and 
national existence.' Fleming. 

Ethologlc, Ethologlcal (eth-o-loj'ik. eth-o- 
loj^ik-al), a. [See Ethology.] Treating of 
or pertaining to ethics or morality. 

Ethologist (eth-ol'o-Jist), n. One versed in 
ethology; one who studies or writes on tlie 
subject of manners and morality. 

! Ethology (eth-oPo-Ji), n. [Gr. ethos or Hhos, 
manners, morals, and logos, discourse.] The 
science of ethics; the science of character. 

Mr. Mill calls ethology the science of the formation 
of character. Fiemtng. 

i EthopoetiC (£-thd-p6-ePik), a. [Gr. Hhos, 
character, and poicd, to make.] Pertaining 
to or suitable for the formation of character. 
[Rare.] 

Ethusa (e-thfi'sa), n. A genus of short- 
tailed crustaceans. 

Ethyl (e'thil). n. [Gr. aiiher, and huU, 
principle. ] (C2H5.) The radicle of ordinary 
alcohol and ether. It has never bepn obtained 
in the free state. Alcohol is the hydrate of 
ethyl. --Ethyl salts, salts in which the radi- 
cle ethyl plays the part of a metallic base. 

Ethylamlne (d-thlPa-mln). An organic 
base formed by the substitution of all or 
part of the hydrogen of animouia by ethyl. 

Ethylene (e^tlii-lSn), n. Olcllaiit gas (which 
see under Olefiant). 

Etiolate ( o'tbd-lat), v.i. prot. & pp. etio- 
lated; ppr. etiolatUig. [Fr. etioUr, to blanch; 
derived by Littrd from the Norm. s*HienleT, 
to grow into stalks or straw ; from Heule, 
stubble, which he derives from L. stipula, 
a straw.] To grow white from absence of 
the normal amount of green colouring mat- 
ter in the leaves or stalks ; to bo whitened 
by excluding the light of the sun, as plajitf>: 
sometimes in pathol. said of persons. 

Etiolate (eHi-d-lat), v.t. T\> blanch; to 
whiten by excluding the sun's rays or by 
disease. 

Etiolation (£'ti -d-la^'shon), n. 1. The be- 
coming white by excluding the light of the 
sun or by disease.— 2. In hort the rendering 

g iants white, crisp, and tender, by excliid- 
ig the action of light from them. 
BUolO^cal (e'ti-d-loy'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to etiology. 

Etiology (e-ti-oPo-JI), n. [Gr. aitia, cause, 
and logos, discourse.] An account of th^ 
causes of anything, particularly of diseases. 
Etiquette (ePi-ket). n. [Fr.; O.Fr. esti- 
Quette, a thing attached; hence, a label, from 
Lq. stikke, a peg, pin. Ticket is same 
word. ‘ Originally a ticket indicating a cer- 
t!iin reference to the object to which it is 
affixed, then applied to certain regulations 
as to behaviour, dress, Ac,, to be observed 
by particular persons on particular occa 
sions.’ Wedgwood.] Conventional forms of 
ceremony or decorum; the forms which are 
observed toward particular persons, or in 
particular places, especially in courts, levees, 
and on public occasions; social observances 
required by good breeding. 

Without hesitation kiss the slipper, or whatever 
else the etiffneite of that court requires. Chesterjteld. 

Etlte (^tit), n. [Gr. aetos, an eagle.] Eagle- 
stone, a variety of bog iron. See Eagle- 
stone. 

Etna (et'na), n. [From Etna, the Sicilian 
volcano.] A table cooking-utensil, heated 
by a spirit-lamp. 

.Btnean (et-ue'au), a. Pertaining to Etna, 
the celebrated volcanic mountain in Sicily; 
as, the Etnean fires. 

EtOUlail (6-tdnT-anX n. A schoolboy at 
Eton. 

Etrurlaa (fi-trii^ri-an), a. Relating to 
Etruria. 

Etruscan (fi-trus'kan), a. Relating to 
Etruria, an ancient country In Central Italy; 
as, an Etruscan vase. 

Ettercap (et'tfir-kap), n. An attercop; a 
spider ; a virulent atrabilious person. 
[Scotch.] 

A fiery ettercap, a fractions chiel*. 

As het as ginger, and as stieve us steel. 

Ptobertson cf Stman, 

Btt 0 r-plkS(etW-plk),n. The lesser weever 
or stlng-fish (Trawinus vipera). 

Etter-jms (et'Mr-pll), n. A fish mentioned 
by Sibbald, probably the eUer-pike. 


Bttint (et'tln), n. [A. Sax. eoten.) A giant 
For they say the King of Portugal cannot sit at bis 
meat, but the giants and the ettine will conic and 
snatch it from him. Beau. A* FI, 


EtUe (etai), e.t [Icel. cstla, tUa, to think, 
to dotermiiio. ] To aim ; to take aim at any 
object; to make an attempt; to propose; to 
Intend. [Scotch.] 

Ettde (et'tl), v.i. To intend; expect. [Scotch.] 

Ettle (et'tJ), n. Intention; intent; aim. 
[Scotch.] 

Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 

And flew at Tam wi' furious ettle. 

^Ude (&-tiid), n. f Fr. , from L. studium. ] In 
the ftne arts and music, a composition de- 
signed to serve as a study. 

Etui, Etwee (et-we'). n. [Fr.; O.Fr. estni; 
Pr. estug; It. astuccio, from M.H.G. stuehe, 
a kind of sheath.] A pocket-case for small 
articles, such as needles, pins, dec.; a ladles* 
reticule. 

An etymon. [Rare.] //. 


Etymje'tirn), n. 
Fox Talbot 


Etymologert (ei-i-rooro-J6r), n. An etymo- 
logist. 

Etsanologlc. Etymological (etl-mo-loj'lk, 
et'l-mo-loJ"ik-al 5 i a. (See Etymology.] Per- 
taining to or treating of etymology or tlie 
derivation of worda 

Etymologically (ot'l-mo.loj"ik-al-ll), adv. 
According to or by means of etymology. 

Etymolo^con (ct'l-mo-ioj'^ik-ou), n. A 
work, as a dictionary, containing tho etymo- 
logies of the words of a language ; a trea- 
tise on etymology. 

Etymolo^st (et-l-moPo-Jist). n. One ver.Ked 
in etymology or the tracing of words lo 
their earliest forms; one who searches into 
the orimn of worda 

Etymologize (et-l-moPo-Jiz), v.i. To soarcli 
into the origin of words ; to deduce words 
from their simple roota 

Etymologize (et-i-moFo-Jfz), v.t. To trace 
tho etymology of; to give the etjrmology of. 


Breeches, quasi bear-riches; when a gallant bears 
all his riches in his breeches.— Most fortunately ety- 
mologieed. B. yon son. 


Etymology (et-i-mol'o-Jf), n. [Or. etymos, 
true or real, to ety^no^i, the true or literal 
signification of a word, its root, and logos, 
discourse, description, from legein, to say, 
to speak.] That part of philology which ex- 
plains the origin and derivation of words; 
that part of grammar which comprehends 
the various Inflections and modifications of 
words, and shows how they are formed from 
their simple roots. 

Etymon (ot'i-mon), n. [Gr. etymon, from 
ety f ms, true.] 1. The original form of a 
word; the root or primitive form.— 2 . The 
original or fundamental sense; the primaiy 
or root moaning. * The import here given 
as the etymon or genuine sense of the word. * 
Coleridge. 

Eu- (u). A Greek adverb signifying well, hap- 
pily, prosperously, in safety: used frequently 
as a prefix signifying well, easy, good, entire, 
and the like. 

Eucairlte (fi-karTt), n. See Eukairitb. 

Eucaism (fi'kal-in), n. (CsHiaOe.) A non- 
fermentoscible, sweetish, syrupy i>ody, got 
in the fermentation of melitose (the sugar 
of Eucalyptus). It is dextro-rotatory and 
reduces copper salts like sugar. 

Eucalyptus (fi-ka-lipaus), n. [Gr. eu, well, 
and kalyptb, to cover.] A genus of large 
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are found In tbe Indian Archipelaso. There 
are more than 100 species. The leaves are 
thick and leathery, and by a twist in the 
stalk the edge of the leaf is presented to 
the branch. The flowers grow singly or in 
clusters in the axils of we leaves. The 
fruit is surrounded by the woody calyx. 
The Australian colonists call the trees gum- 
trees, from the gum that exudes from their 
trunks, and stringy-bark and iron-bark trees 
from the flbrous or solid barks. They supply 
valuable timber. Some species attain a gi'eat 
size; trees of E. amygdalina have been 
felled which were 480 ft. high and 100 ft 
in circumference near the base of the stem. 
E. glcbvdvs (the blue gum) has lately been 
extensively planted in malarious districts 
for the purpose of rendering them healthier. 
See lEON-BABK Trbb. 

EuoharlBt (flIca-risU, n. [Gr. meharisUa — 
cu, well, good, and charts, grace, favour, 
th^ks, from ehairO, to rejoice, to be 
pleased.] l.f The act of giving thanks. - 
2. The sacrament of the Lord's supper; the 
solemn act or ceremony of coiiimeinoratiug 
the death of our Redeemer, in the use of 
bread and wine, as emblems of his flesh 
and blood, accompanied with appropriate 
prayers and hymns. 


ness of flavour— eti, well, good, and ehymos. 
Juice, from eheO, to pour.] In med. a good 
state of the blood and other fluids of the 
body. 

Buonysiderlte (fl-ki-sid'6r-It), n. [Or. eu, 
well, cheu, to pour, and sidfros, iron.] A 
nearly opaque mineral, considered as a 
variety oi augite, which occurs crystallized; 
primary form an oblique rhombic prism, 
colour brownish-black, lustre vitreous. It 
is found in Norway, and contains silica, lime, 
magnesia, and oxide of iron. 

SuCUaBe (u^kl&s), n. fOr. eu, and klao, to 
break; lit. easily broken.] A mineral of the 
beryl fuinily, formerly called prismatic 
emerald, of a pale green colour and very 
brittle. Its primary form is a right rhoni- 
boidal prism. It c<»nsists of silica, alumina, 
and gluciiia, and occurs in the topaz dis- 
tricts of Brazil and the gold districts of 
iStmthern Ural. 

Eucrasy (u'kra-si), n. [Gr. eu, well, and 
knisis, tein]H)raincnt, from kerannymi, to 
mix.] In med. such a due or well-propor- 
tioned mixture of qualities in bodies as to 
constitute health or soundness. 

Eucticalt (ukaik-al), a. [Or. eukfikos, from 
euchomai, to vow, to wish.] 1. Containing 
acts of thanksgiving. 


Some receive the sacrament as a means to procure 
great gracc.s .ind blessing''., others as an eucharisi 
and an office of thanksgiving for what they have re* 
ceived. yer. 7 ay lor. 

EadhailBtlc, Eucliarlcrtlcal (u-ka-rist'ik, 
u-ka-rist'ik-al), a. l.t Containing expres- 
sions of thanks. Sir T. Br(rwtve.-~2. i*er- 
tafuing to the Lord's supper. 

Our own euckartstir ser\*ice and the Roman nias.s 
alike are founded upon the doctrine of an atoning 
sacrifice. Quart. Rev. 

SubhelaiOXL (fl-ke-la'on), n. [Gr., the oil of 
prayer— eucAi?, a prayer, and elaion, oil.] 
In the Greek Ch. the oil with which a 
penitent conscious of any mortal sin is 
anointed by the archbishop or bishop, as- 
sisted by seven priests, in order to gain ab- 
solution. The anointing is preceded and 
followed by prayer. The ceremony is called 
the sacrament of enchelaion. 

Euchlras (u-kir'us), n. [Gr. eu, well, and 
eheit, the hand. ] A remarkable genus of East 
Indian lamellicoru beetles. Tlie antennas 
of E. longimanus (long-handed beetle) are 
much lunger than its whole body, and con- 
sist each of two curves bending outward, 
the curve nearest the body forming a semi- 
circle, wliile the curve at the extremity is 
not BO prominent. The Chirotonus Eaeleaii 
is of the most brilliant green, the elytra 
being black marked with orange spots. 
Little or nothing is known of the habits of 
this remarkable genus. 

Suolllanldota (u'klan-i-do' ta), n. pi [Gr. 
eu, well, and chlanid6tos, clad with an 
upper garment, from eManis, an upper gar- 
ment.] A family of Rotifera or whoel-aiiimal- 
cules, furnished with a carapace, and with 
a multiple rotatory organ divided into more 
than two lobes. 

Sudllore (fllcldr), a. [Gr. ett, well, and 
ehtllros, green.] in mineral, having a dis- 
tinct green colour. [Rare. ] 

Eubhlorlc (fl-kldr'ik), a. Of a distinct green 
colour.— EticAforte gas, the same as Euchlo- 
rvte, 

EttOUorilia (fl'kldr-in), n. A very explosive 
gas obtained by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on chlorate of potassium; it Is a mixture 
of chlorine and oxide of chlorine. 
EubUbZoglon, Eaohology (Q-ko-ld'jl-on. u- 
koTo-Ji), n. [Gr. euehologwn, a prayer-book 
•—euohe, a prayer, and legein, to say.] A 
formulary or prayers, particularly the ritual 
of the Greek Church, in which are prescribed 
the order of ceremonies, sacraments, and 
ordinances; a liturgy. 

He . , . took out of the ancient tuchologies, or 
prayerbooki of the Jews, what was good and laud- 
able In them. Bp. Bull. 

SttOhre, Baore (fliedr), n. A game of cards 
very commonly played in America and now 
introduced into this country also. It is a 
modifled form of the game of 6oart6 (which 
eeeX and may be played by two, three, or 
four players with the thirty-two highest 
cards of the pack. The highest card is the 
knave of trumps, called the right bower, and 
the next highest the knave of the same 
colour, called the ia/2 bower. 

Badbrolte (flicrfl-lt), n. [Or. eu, well, and 
ehroia, colour.] A transparent and brittle 
mineral, an arieniate of copper, of a light 
emerald-green colour. 

Badbjmiy (fllii-ml), n. [Gr. euehymia, good- 


Tlie eitcltcal or cuch.iristit'.iil ofTcrini; must consist 
of three dcurccs or parth; the otferiiitr of ilie heart, 
of the moutn, of the liand. yosrph Mede. 

2. ('ontaining acts of supplication; suppli- 
catory; precatory. ‘Sacriflcca . . . distin- 
giiishctl into expiatory', euctical, and euchnr- 
istical.' Law. 

Eudsemonlsm, Eudemonlam (u-«lc'mon- 
ixm), n. [Or. eudaitnOn, happy — eu, well, 
and daitnon, a demon, spirit.] The doctrine 
of happiness, or the system of philosophy 
which makes human happiness its highest 
object, declaring that the iirodiiction of 
happiness is the foundation of virtue. 
Eudmnonist, Eudemonlst (u-de'mon-ist), 
n. A believer in eudsemonism. 

I am too much of a eudemou is/: I hanker too much 
after a sLitc of h.ippiiic&s both fur myself and others. 

JTe Quincey. 

Eudlalyte, Eudyallte (u-di'nl-it). n. [Gr. 
eu, easily, and dialuo, to dissolve. ] A min- 
eral of a brownish-red colour found in 
Greenland, which when powdered dissolves 
readily in hydrochloric acid, whence the 
name. It consists of lime, soda, and iron 
in combination with ziroonia and silica, and 
contains minute ouantitics of tantalum, 
manganese, and other elements. Its crys- 
tals belong to the hexagonal system. 
Eudiometer (u-di-om^et-^r), n. [Gr. eudioa. 
serene (eu, and root di—seo DEITY), and 
metron, inensiire.] An instrument ori^tially 
designed for ascertaining the purity of the 
air or the quantity of oxygen it contains, 
but now employed generally In the analysis 
of gases for the determination of the nature 
and proportion of the constitu- 
ents of any gaseous mixture. 

It consists of a graduated glass 
tube, either straight or bout in 
the shape of tho letter U, licr 
metically seuleil at one end and 
open at the other. Two pla- 
tinum wires, intended for the 
conveyance of electric sparks 
through any mixture of gases, 
so as to cause the combustion 
of certain of them, are inserted 
through tho glass near the shut 
end of the tuiie, and closely ap- 
proach but do not touch each 
other. The electric spark con- 
sumes the oxygen iu the gas to Eudiometer, 
be analyzed, luul the nature and 
proportion of the constituents of the gase- 
ous mixture are determined by the diminu- 
tion in volume after the passing of the 
spark. 

Eudiometric, Eudiometrlcal (uMi-o-met"- 
rlk. Q'di-o-met"rik-al), a, Pertaining to a 
eudiometer or to eudiometry; performed or 
ascertained by a eudiometer; as, eudiomet- 
Heal experiments or results. 

Eudiometry (fl'di-om'et-ri), n. The art or 
practice of ascertaining the purity of tlie 
air by the eudiometer, and of determining 
the nature and proportions of the constitu- 
ents of any gast^ous mixture. 

EudOXian (u-doks'i-an), tu Eeeles. one of a 
sect of heretics in the fourteenth century, 
followers ntE%tdoxius, patriarch of Antioch 
and Constantinople, who affirmed the Ron 
to be differently affected in his will from 
the Father, and made of nothing. 

Bttdyalite. see Eupialytk. 



Euemeriani, Bohemerlam (fl-em'4r-izm, 
fl-hem'dr-izmX n. [After EvSmeros, an early 
Greek student of, or speculator on, polythe- 
istic mythology.] The doctrine that poly- 
theistic mythology arose exclusively, or m 
the main, out of the deification of dead 
heroes; the system of mythological inter- 

f >retatlon which reduces the TOds to the 
ovel of distinguished men, ana so regards 
the myths as founded on real histories: some- 
times, as in the following quotation, applied 
to the inverse process, whereby history is 
constructed out of mythological tradition. 

He (Profc.s5or Seeley) contends that the history of 
the (Roman) Regal period may have been con- 
structed artificially from the beginning, partly by 
rutiunulism or * euhemerism,' out of mythological 
superstitions, .‘ind partly by etiological conjecture, 
out of existing monuments of antiquity. Sal. Rev. 


Euemeriat, Euhemeriat (u'em-^r-ist, fl- 
hem-driist), n. A believer in the doctrine 
of eucmcrisra. 

Euemerist, Eiihemeriat (a-em'^r-lst^ u- 
hem'6r-iBt), a. Euemeristic. 

Euemeiistic, Euhemerlstlc (fl-em'4r-ist"- 
ik. u-hem'cr-ist"ik;L a. Of or belonging to 
euemerism; as. euhenneristic historians. 
Euemerlatically, Buhemerlatlcally (fl- 
em'6r-i8t"ik-al-ll, u-hem'6r.l8t"ik-al-li), adc. 
After tho manner of £uemen)s; rationalfst- 
Ically; as, to explain a myth euemeristieally. 
£uemerlze» Euhemerize (u-em'6r-iz, u- 
hcm'4r-Iz), v.t. To treat or explain in the 
manner of Euemeros; to treat or explain 
rationalistically; as, to euemeHze a myth, 
that is, to explain it os being founded on a 
basis of history. 

Euemerize, Euhemerize (u-cm'^r-lz, a- 
hcm'6r-iz), v.t. To believe in or practise 
euemerism; to treat or explain myths eu- 
emcristically. 

Euget (ii'je), n. [L.] An exclamation of 
applause, encouragement, joy, and the Uke. 
Hammond. 

Eugenia (u je'ni-a), n. [In honour of Prince 
Eugene of Saxony.] A genus of dicotyle- 
donous polypetaloiis plants of tho nat. order 
Myrtacete. It contains a large number of 
species, the most remarkable of which is 
the all-spice or pimento. E. acris is the 
wild clove. 

Eugenic (u-jen'lk), a. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from cloves. — acid, an acid 
derived from clovrs, and conferring on 
them their essential properties. It is a 
colourless oil, assuming a darker colour and 
becoming resinous when exposed to the 
air. It reddens litmus paper, has a spicy 
buiiiing taste and a strong smell of cloves. 
Eugenin, Eugenine (u'jen-in).n. (C 10 H 12 OQ.) 
A substance which deposits spontaneously 
from the distilled water of cloves. It crys- 
tallizes in small laniinic, w'hich are colour- 
less, transparent, and pearly, and in time 
become yellow. 

Eugenyt (u'je-nl), n. [Or. eu, well, and 
jjenos, race, family. ] Nobleness of birth. 
Eugh t (u), n. A tree, the yew. ‘ The cugh 
oliedient to the liender's will.’ Spenser. 
Eughent (uVn), a. Made of yew. 'Eughen 
l>ow.’ Spenser. 

Eugublne (u'gd'hln^, a. Of or belonging to 
the ancient Eugubium (now Gubbio), or to 
certain tablets or tables (seven in number) 
discovered there in 1444. These tablets, 
called the Eugubitie Tables, furnish a com- 
prehensive memorial of the ancient l.'m- 
brian tongue, and show that it somewhat 
resembled the ancient Latin, as well as 
the Oscan. Only four of the tablets are 
wholly Umbrian, one is partly Umbrian and 
partly Latin, and two all Latin. Directions 
for performing sacrificial riles, and forms of 
prayer, are the subject of the inscriptiims. 
The tablets are still preserved at Gubbio. 
Eu]iaxill0]]l0(fl-liltr-nion'ik), a. [Gr. eu.well. 
and £. Aarmonie.] Producing perfectly con- 
cordant sounds, as opposed to sounds pro- 
duced by tempered instruments. 
Eunemerlgiii. See Eukmbihsm. 

£ukairite» Euoairlta (a-kaMt), n. [Gr. eu^ 
Aatros, opportune, Bea8onablo--eii, well, and 
kairos, season.] A mineral of a shining 
lead -gray colour and granular structure, 
consisting chiefly of selenium, copper, and 
silver: so called by Berzelius because found 
soon after the discovery of the metal se- 
lenium. 

£ttlO|dc, Eulogieal (fidoj'ik, u-loj'ik-al), a. 
[SeeRULOQY.j Containing or pertaining to 
eulogy or praise; commendatory. 

(fl-lom-al-li), adv. In a man- 
oonvey pnuse. 


ner 
Give 


many 


leave eulotiieally to enumerate a few of 
attributes. ' Sir T. Herbert. 


oh, oAaln; th. So. loch; g. go; JJob; fl. Fr. ton; ng, sDqf; th. then; th, thin; w, tvlg; wh. tvAlg; zh. azure.— See KST. 
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Eulogist n. [See Eitlooy.] Oue 

who praises and commends another; one 
who writes or speaks in commendation of 
another on account of his excellent quali- 
ties, exploits, or performances. 

Such bit;utry was sure to hnd its ruloj^isi^ BuckU. 

SulOglBtlC, Eulogistical (Udo-Jisaik, a-lo- 
Jis'tik-al), a. Ooiitaiiiing or pertaining to 
eulogy or praise; laudatory. Eclectic Rev. 
Elllogistically (udo-Jis'tik-al-li), adv. With 
commendation or eulogy. 

Eulogium (ii-lo'ji-um), n. A formal eulogy. 
Eulogize (u'lo-jiz), v.t. prot. ^ pp. eulogized; 
ppr. eulogizing. [See KuLOGY.1 To praise; 
to speak or write in commendation of an- 
other; ti> extol in speech or writing. 

Eulogy (u'lo-Ji), n. [Gr. eulugia—eu, well, 
and logos, speech, from lego, to speak.] 
Vniise; encomium; nanegyric; a speech or 
writing in commcnoatioii of a person on 
account of his valuable qualities or services. 
*l'he praises and famous eulogies of worthy 
men.' Spenser . — SYN. Praise, encomium, 
panegyric, commendation, ^loge. 

Eulytwe (u'li-tin), n. [Or. eu, well, and 
Igd, to dissolve.] A mineral, consisting 
chiefly of silicate of bismuth, found at 
Schneeherg in Saxony. 

EumenldsB (ri>meu'i-d6), n. pi. A family of 
hyinenopterous insects, of predaceous soli- 
tary habits, allied to the wasps. 

Eumenidea (u-men'i-dSz), n. pf . [Or. etf me 
ides (tAeaf), gracious goddesses, from eu- 
meyies, well-disposed— ci«, well, and menos, 
temper, disposition. ] In class, myth, a name 
given to the F uries, because it was considere<l 
unlawful and dangerous to name them under 
their true designation Erinnya. See I‘*1J11Y. 
Eunectua (u-nck'tns), n. See Anaconda. 
Euniddsa, Eunicese (u-nis'i-dS, O-nis'd-c), 
n. pi. A family of marine annelids, onlcr 
Krrautiu, nearly allied to the Nereidw. 
'I'he body is very long (sometimes attaining 
the leiiiHh of 4 feet), and composed of 
numerous segments (somotiines so many 
as 4t0), each segment neing furnished with 
paddles. The proboscis has at least seven, 
and in some cases nine, pairs of horny 
teeth, and the gills, when present, are 
composed of fllamentous tufts. 
Euno]Xlla(u*n6'mi-a), n. [ N amo of an ancient 
Greek goddess who presided over order or 
good government. ] A small planet or aster- 
oid revolving between the orbits of .Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered 2dth July, 1851, by 
De Gasparis. 

Eunomlail (fl-nd'mi-an), n. Oue of a sect 
of heretics, disciples of Eunomius, bishop 
of Cyzicum in the fourth century. The i 
Kunomiana maintained that the Father wa.s j 
of a different nature from the Son, and that* 
the Son did not in reality unite himself to 
human nature. Brewer. 

Eunoxnlan (u-nd'mi-au), a. ( >f or pertaining 
to Kunomius or his doctrines. Seo preced- 
ing article. 

Eunomy (u'no-mi), n. [Gr. eunomia -eu, 
anti names, law.] £(|ual law, or a well- 
adjusted constitution of goveniment. MU- 
ford. 

Eunucll (u'niik), n. [Or. eunouchos -eufi^, 
a bed, and echt\ to keep, to have charge of] 
A castrated male of the human species; 
hence, from the employment to which 
eunuchs were commonly put, a chamberlain. 
Eunuch, Eunuchate (u^nnk, iVnuk-at), v.t. 
To make a eunuch of; to castrate, as a man. 

They eunuch all their priests; from whence 'tU shewn. 
That they deserve no children of their own. Creech. 

It were an impossible act to eunuchate or castrate 
themselves. Sir T. Bro’tvne. 


Eimuchism (u'nuk-i/m), n. The state of 
being a eunuch. 

HYwiX eunuchism, not in itself, but for the kingdom 
of heaven, is better than it (marriage), we doubt not. 

Bp. Hail. 

EuomphalUB (u-omTal-us), n. [Gr. eu, 
well, and omphalos, the navel.] A largo 
genus of fossil gasteropodous molluscs be- 
longing to the family Turbinidio, appearing 
in the Silurian strata, and keeping its place 
till the triassic period. The remains con- 
sist of depressea or discoidal shells, with a 
polygonal aperture and very wide umbili- 
cus (whence the name). The operculum is 
round, shelly, and multispiral. 

Euonymus (u-ou'l-mus), n. [Gr. eu, well, 
good, and onoma, a namo.1 The spindle- 
tree or prickwood of our hedges, a genus of 
shrubs or trees, nat. order CelastrineeD, con- 
taining about fifty species, natives of the 
temperate regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere. The plants have quadrangular 
branchlets, opposite serrate leaves, and 


small flowers in axillary cymea One spe- 
cies (E. europams) flnmws in hedges and 
thickets in Eimana. The evergreen species 
or vai'ieties of this genus are exceedingly 
ornamental in their foliage, but require 
protection in eastern and central Britain. 

EuotomoUB (fl-ot'om-us), a. [Gr. eu, well, 
and tomS, from temnii, to cleave. ] In mtii- 
eral. having distinct cleavages; cleaving 
readily. 

Eupathy t (ii'pa-thi), n. [Gr. eupaiheia, the 
enjoyment of good things, comfort — eu, 
well, good, and pathos, feeling.] Bight 
feeling. Harris. 

Eupatorine (u-pa'to-rin), n. An alkaloid, 
according to Righoni, obtained from Eupa 
torium cantiabinum. It is a white powifer, 
having a peculiar sharp bitter taste, insol- 
uble in water, but soluble in ether and 
alcohol. It combines with sulphuric acid, 
and tho salt crystallizes in silky needles. 

Eupatorlum (Q-pa-to'ri-um), n. [L. eupato- 
riuni ; Gr. eupatCrion, agrimony, from 
Mithndates Eupaeor, king of Pontus, who 
Ara!; used it as a medicine.] An extensive 
genus of perennial herbs, chiefly natives of 
America, nat order Oompositie. The plants 
are often aromatic; they have few-flowered 
heads of white or purplish flowers, which 
como into blossom near the close of sum- 
mer. There are over 300 species, one of 
which, E. cannahinum, or hemp-agrimony, 
is a British plant, and grows about tlui 
banks of rivers and lakes. E. jmrfoliattnn 
of North America, popularly called thor- 
ough-wort, cross- wort, and bone-set, is em- 
ployed os a substitute for Peruvian bark. 

EupatOiy (u'pa-to-ri), n. Same os Eupato- 
rium (wnich see). 

Eupatrld (u'pnt-rid), n. [Gr. eu, well, pater, 
patros, fattier, and eulos, reseinhlanco. ] A 
member of the ancient aristocracy (Kiipti- 
tridte) of Athens, in whom were vested the 
privileges and powers of lawgivers, the 
people having no voice. 

The honour given to the heads of the houses, 
which everywhere formed the primary mould of tlie 
‘ & certain 


Aryan community, 

source of nobility. This was the ^tentj^ so to speak. 


was certainly one great 
as the Mtcnt, so to speak, 
of the Greek eupatrui, of 
Fain. Rerf. 

See Eupat- 


of the Roman patriemn, 
the Teutonic warrior. 

Eupatrldm (a-pat'ri-de), n. pi 

UID. 

Eupepsla, Eupepsy (u-pep'sl-a, il pep'sl), 
n. [Gr. eupepsia ‘ eu, and pepsis, conc oc- 
tion, digestion, from pepto, to cook, digest.] 
Good assimilation of food; good digestion. 


An age merely mechanical 1 
jeet. 


Eupepsy Its main oh- 
Cariyie. 


Eupeptic (fi-pop'tik), a. 1. Having good 
digestion.— 2. Easy of digestion. Carlyle, 

Eupbema (u-fo'ma), n. A genus of birds 
belonging to tho Psittacidee or parrot fa- 
mily, oracT Scansorcs. Several species are 
found in Australia. E. elegans is the ground- 
parakeet of the colonists. 

Eupbeilllflin (uTem-izm), n. [Gr. euphemis- 
moH -~eu, well, and phemi, to siieak. ] In rhet. 
a figure in which a delicate word or expres- 
sion is substituted for one which is offen- 
sive to good manners or to delicate ears. 

When it is said of the martyr St. Stephen, that 'he 
fell asleeji,’ instead of he died, the euphemism par- 
takes of the nature of a metaphor. Intimating a 
rcNvinhlance between sleep and the cieath of sui:li a 
person. Beattie. 

This instinct of politeness in speech— 
as U is called — which seeks to hint at an unplcaswint 
or an indelicate thing, rather than name it directly, 
has had much to do In making words acquire new 
meanings and lose old ones: thus 'plain* has usurped 
the sense of * ugly;* * fast.’ of ' dissipated;' 'g.'illantry.' 
of • licentiousness.* Chambers's Inf. for the People. 

Euphexnistic, Euphemistical (fi-fem-lRt'- 
ik. u-fcm-ist'ik-ai), a. Pertaining to or con- 
taining euphemism; rendering more decent 
or delicate in expression. 

Euphemize (fl'fem-lz), v.t. To make eu- 
phemistic; to express by a euphemism, or in 
affectedly delicate or refined language. 

EuphemlM (Q'f6m-lz>, v.i. To use eu- 
phemism; to express one's self in an affec- 
tedly fine style; to euphuize. Kingsley. 

Euphon (flTdn), n. Same os Euphonon. 

Euphonia (fl-id'ni-a), n. A genus of Inses- 
sorial birds allied to the taiiagers. E. Ja- 
maica is the blue quit or blue sparrow of 
the West Indiea 

Euphonic Euphonical (fl-fon1k, (l-fon'ik- 
al), a. [See EuraoNY.] Of cr pertaining 
to, or characterized by, euphony; agreeable 
in sound; pleasing to the ear; as, eupkonir 
eal orthography. 

The Greeks adopted many changes in the combin- 
ation of syllables to render tbeii language e^hotiie, 
by avoiding such collisions. if. Porter. 


Euphonious (fl-fO'nUus), a. Agreeable in 

sound; euphonic, 

Euphouieux languages arc not necessarily easy of 
acquirement. The Pin, in which it Is rare to And two 
concurrent consonants in the same syllable. Is too 
fine and delicate for remembrance. The mind wants 
consonantal combinations, or something equally defi- 
nite, to lay hold of. Lmtham. 

Euphoniously (fl-fO'ni-us-li), adv. With 
euphony; harmoniously. 

Euphonlrai (fl'fou-izm), n. An agreeable 
sound or comoination of sounda 
Euphonium (tl-fd'ni-um), n. A brass bass 
instrument, generally introduced into mili- 
tary bands, but freouently met with in the 
orchestra as a substitute for the bass trom- 
bone, with the tone of which, however, it 
has not the slightest affinity. It is tuned 
on C or on B flat, and is furnished with 
throe or four valves or pistons. 

Euphonize (Q'fon-fz), v.t. To make agree- 
able in sound. 

Euphonon (CTo-non), n. A musical instru- 
ment of great sweetness and power, resem- 
bling the upright piano in form and the 
oigan in tone. 

Euphonous (uTon-us), a. Same as Euphoni- 
ous. Milord. 

Euphony(uTo-ni), n. [Qr.euphOnia--eu,we]\^ 
and phdnS, voice.] An agreeable sound; an 
easy, smooth enunciation of sounds; a pn*- 
iiunciation of letters, syllables, and words 
which is pleasing to the ear. 

Euphorbia (Q-for'bi-a), n. [Or. euphorbia, 
good feeding. ] A genus of exogenous plants, 
nat. order Euphorbiacete. There are nearly 
1000 species, varying greatly in habits, but 
all agreeing in the structure of the flower. 
The British species and those growing in 
temperate regions are leafy herbs. .In tro- 
I pical regions they are slirubs or trees, often 
large, fleshy, ami leafless, having the habit 
of a cactaceous plant. All abound in a 
milky acrid juice. Hie inflorescence con- 
sists of many male flowers and one female, 
included in a four or five lobed involucre, 
which used to he called the flower. There 
are ten sx>ecieB natives of Britain, common 
in waste places, copses, and hedges^ and 
popularly called spurges. 

EuphorblaceiB (fl-for'bi-&"8S"-«). n. pi A nat. 
order of exogenous plants, consisting of 
herbs, shrubs, or very large trees. They 
occur In all regions of the globe except 
the arctic. Tho flowers are unisexual, 
and the fruit tricoccous. Acridity, a viru- 
lent corrosive property, which sometimes is 
so concentrated as to render them most 
dangerous poisons, and sometimes so diffused 
as to be of little importance, with all imagin- 
able intermediate qualities, exists through- 
out the order. Some of them afford caout- 
chouc. 

Eupborblaceolu, Eaphorbial (u-forni>i-&''- 
shns. u-for')>i-al), a. Of, relating to, or re- 
sembling the Euphorbiacen. 

Euphorbium (u-for'bi-um), n. [Gr. euphor- 
bion, euphorbium, said to be from Euphor- 
bua, physician to the King of Mauritania.] 
A substance impi-operly called a gum or 
gum-resin, since it is entirely destitute 
of any gum in its composition. It Is the 
Juice of several species of Euphorbia, either 
exuding naturally or from incisions ‘made 
in the bark. Much of the article found 
In British commerce is obtained from the 
E. eanariensis; that used on the Continent 
is obtained from E. officinalis and other 
species. Euphorbium Is a powerful acrid 
substance, yfrulently purgative and emetic, 
nntl the dust of it Is dangerously stimulant 
to the nose. 

Eupbrasia (fl-fra^zi-a), n. [Qr. euphrasia, 
delight, from euphrainb, to delifpt— ev.. 
well, and phrin, mind, heart.] A small 
genus of herbs, nat. order ScrophulariaceiD, 
natives of temperate regions, ox which there 
are about twelve speclea The plants are 
parasitic on roots, nave branching stems, 
anri opposite toothed or cut leavea 'ibe 
small, white, yellow, or purple flowers are 
In dense bracteate spikes. One species, E. 
officinalis, is common in meadows and heaths 
throughout Britain. It was formerly used 
as an eye medicine. Called also Euphrasy 
and Eyebfight. 

Eapbruy (flTra-sl), n. Euphrasia or eye- 
bright, formerly a speciflo for diseases of the 
eye. 

Then purged with ettphrasy, and rue, 

The visual nerve; for he had much to see. MUien. 

Bapbroe (fl'fM-e), n. Eaut. a ciroular pleoe 
or wood with holes in it through which 
small lines areProve forming a crowfoot, by 


F&te, fSr, fat, fgU; md, met, hfir; pine, pin; ndte. not, mflye; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; So. fey. 
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whlchanawntnglsiuqmnded. Written alto 
(Tphroe, Uptou. 

Bliplironm 0 (O-fros'l-n€),n. fOr JSuprosyng, 
one of tne Graces.] A smiul planet or as- 
teroid^ between the orbits of Mars and Jupi- 
ter, discovered by Ferguson, Ist September, 
181^ 

EupllUlaill (Q'fQ-izm), n. [From the name 
of the hero of two works by John Lyly, viz. 
JSuphties, the Anatomy Wit, 16711, and 
JSuphuea and hie England, 1680, written in 
a strange ornate and affected style, which 
became fashionable at the court of Elizabeth. 
Euphuee is the Or. euphySe, well-shaped, 
goodly, elegant--eii, well, and phyi, growth, 
stature.] Affectation of excessive elegance 
and refinement of language; high-flown dic- 
tion. 

The discourse of Sir Percie ShaOon, In * The Mon- 
astery,* Is rather a caricature than a fair sample of 
euphuism* . . . Perhaps, indeed, our language isiafter 
all, indebted to this writer (Lyly) and nis euphuism 
fur not a little of Its present eujuioiiy. Lrnik* 

BuphuUit (QTQ-ist), n. [See Euphuism.] 
One who uses bombast or excessive orna- 
ment in style; one who affects excessive 
elegance and refinement of language. Ap< 
plied particularly to a class of wiiters In the 
age of Queen Elizabeth, at the head of which 
stood John Lyly, whoso unnatural and high- 
flown diction IS ridiculed in Sir Walter Scott's 
Monaetery, in the character of Sir Fcrcie 
Shafton. See last art. 

EuphuistiC (u-fu-ist'lk), a. Belonging to 
the euphuists or to euphuism. * EuphuUtic 
pronunciation. * Cra ik. 

Euphuiza (fl'fti-iz), e.i. To express one's 
self by a euphuism; to express one's self in 
an affectedly fine and delicate manner; to 
eupheiplze. 

Eapione (fl'pl-on), n. [Or. eupion, very fat 
or rich.] in chem. the name given by Reich- 
enbach to a fragrant, colourless, highly vol- 
atile. and Inflammable liquid, produced in 
the destructive distillation of bones, wood, 
coal, Ac. It is insoluble in water, but mixes 
with oils, and acts as a solvent of fats and 
resins. 

EiwlaatlC (fl-plastlk), a. [Gr. eu, well, and 
plaeeO, to form. ] In ined. having the capa- 
city of becoming organizable in a high de- 
gree, as in false membranes resulting from 
acute Inflammation in a healthy person. 
Dunglieon. 

EuplMtiO (fl-plast'lk), n. A term applied 
by Lobstein to the elaborated organizable 
matter by which the tissues of the body 
are renewed, tioblyn. 

Eupyrion (fi-plr'l on), n. [Gr. «u, and pyr. 
Are.] Any contrivance for obtaining an in- 
stantaneous light, as lucifer-matches, Ac. 
Eurasian (fl-ra'shl-an), n. [A contraction of 
European and Aeian.] One bom in illiidu- 
stan of a Hindu mother and European 
father. They ^nerally receive a European 
education, and the young men are often 
engaged in government or mercantile offlees, 
while the iprls often marry Europeans. 

It \a OBierted that the lower classes of Isurtfsianx, 
or half-castes, as they are designed, . . . lea<l the 
life of pariah-dogs, skulking on the outskirts between 
the Kuropean and native communities, and branded 
as noxious animals by both. Fraser* s Mag* 

Eareka(a-rd'ka). [Or. Aeurdita, I have found, 
perf. ind. act. of heurWed, to find.] The 
exclamation of Archimedes when, after long 
study, he discovered a method of detect- 
ing the amount of alloy in King Hlero's 
crown ; hence, a discovery ; especially, one 
made after long research; an expression of 
triumph at a discovery or supposetl dis- 
covery. *Can afford to smile at a hundroil 
such fussy eurekae* Ecleetie Rev. 

Euripet (fl'ilp), n. A euripus or channel. 

On althcr side there Is an turipe or arm of the se.i. 

Me/htua. 

EaTlpufl(fl-ri'pus),9i. [li.;Gr.€urwcs,Astralt 
or narrow channel— eu, well, and ripi, the 
force with which anything is thrown, rush.1 
Any strait or narrow sea where the flux and 
reflux is violent, as that (now called Egripo) 
between the island of Eubosa (Negropont) 
and Boeotfa In Greece. 

Burlte (fl'rltX n. [Fr.] Felspathlc granite, 
of which felspar la the principal Ingredient; 
the white-stone (welss-steiiO of Wemer. 
SaritlmiF (fl'rlth-mi), n. Same as Euryth^ 
rny (which see). 

SuritiO (fl-rlFIk), a. Containing eurlte; com- 
posed or eurite; resembling eurite. 
BurOdlFdon (tl-rokTi-don), n. [Gr. euroe, 
the south-east wind, and klydUn, a wave.] 

A tempestuous wind that frequently blows 
in the Levant, and which was the occasion 
of the disMtrotts shipwreck of the vessel in 


which St. Paul sailed, as nan*ated in Acts 
xxvli. 14-44. It is a north-east or north- 
north-east wind, and is now known by the 
name of Oregalia. 

Eurqpa (fl-ro'pa), n. A small planet or as- 
teroid, between the orbits of Mars and Ju- 
piter, discovered by Goldschmidt. 4th Feb- 
ruary, 185& 

European ( fl rd-pe'au ), a. Pertaining to 
Europe; native to Europe (L. Europa, Gr. 
Euri^ti), the great quarter of the earth that 
lies between the Atlantic Ocean and Asia, 
and between the Mediterraueau Sea and 
the Northern Ocean; as, European plants or 
animals; European civilizatiun. 

European (fl-rO-pe^an), n. a native of Eu- 
rope. 

Europeanize (fl-ro-pe'an-Iz), v.t. To natu- 
ralize or domesticate in Europe; to cause to 
become European; to assimilate to Euro- | 
peans in manners, character, and usages; 
as, a europeanized American. 

Euruz (u^rus), n. [L.] The south-east wind. 
Euryale (tl-rTa-le), n. 1. A genus of echino- 
(lerms, belonging to the Asteroidea or star- 
fishes, having the rays very much branched. 
They are also known by the name of me- 
dusa's head.— 2. A genus of plants of the 
water-lily order, growing in India and Ciiina, 
where the floui*y seeds of some Bpecics are 
used as food. 

Eurycerous (u-ris'^r-us). a. [Gr. eurye, 
broad, and kerae, a horn.] Having broad 
horns. Smart. 

Eurylaiminss f(l-ri-la-mrii6), n. pi [Or. 
eui'ye^ wide, ana lairnoe, a throat J A sub- 
family of flssirostral insessorial birds, family 
Coraciadro, inhabiting India and the Indian 
Anrhipclago, forming one of the connecting 
links between the swallows and the bee- 
eaters, and closely allied to the todies. The 
bill is very large and very broad at the base, 
wings rounded, toes unequal, the outer 
Joined to the middle. 8ome of the species, 
as Eurylaiviunoehromalue. the hooded spe- 
cies. are very beautiful, having finely marked 
pluinago. See 

Eurypterlda (u-Hp-te'ri-da), n. pi [Gr. 
eurye, broad, ptertni, a wing, and cidoe, re- 
semblance.] An extinct sub-order of erns- 
taceatis, order Merostomata, closely allicMl 
to the kiiig-cmbs. The typical genus Eiiryp- 
terus received its name from the broad, oar- 
like, swimming feet which the members of 
this genus possess. They range from the 
upper Silurians to the lower coal-tneasiu'es 
inclusive. Pterygotus, Slimonia, Ac., are 
included in the sub-order. 

Eursrtlizny (u'rith-mi), n. [Gr. eu, and rhyth- 
moe, rytnmue, number or proportion. ] 

1. In the fine arts, harmony of proportion ; 
regularity and symmetry.— 2. In med. regu- 
larity of pulse. 

Euzebiau (u-selii-an), n. A follower or one 
holding the opinions of Eusehitis, the father 
of ecclesiastical history, who was at the 
head of the semi-Arian or moderate party 
at the Council of Nice. 

Euaeblan (u-sc'hi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Eusebius. See above. 

Eustachian (Q sta'ki-an), a Of or pertain- 
ing to Euetaehiue or Eustachi, a famous 
Italian physician, who died at Home, l.'sri. — 
Eustachian tube, the tube which forms a 
Gommuiilcatioii between the internal ear 
and the back part of the mouth: so named 
after its discoverer the Eiistachiiis above- 
mentioned.— EtuffoeAiViH valve, a semilunar 


membranous valve which separates the right 
auricle of the heart from tne interior vena 
cava, first described by Eustachius. 
Euztathlan (fl-sta'thl-an), n. One of a sect 
of heretics of the fourth century, so named 
from their founder Eustathius, who denied 
the lawfulness of marriage, and who was 
excommunicated by the Council of Gangra. 
Ett8tathiaii(fl’Bta'thl-an), n. Of or pertain- 
ing to Eustathius. Bee above. 

Euztyle (A'stll), n. [Gr. cu, well, nnd stylos, 
a column.] An iiitercolumniatioii of two 
and a quarter diameters. 

Eutaxy (fl'tak-Bl), n. [Or. eutaxia, good ar- 
rangement— eu, well, and taxis, order, from 
tassd, to order, arrange.] Good or estab- 
lished order. 

Thiii amhitlcm made Absalom rebel; nay, It en- 
dangered a crack in the glorious eutaxy of heaven. 

fratlerhause 

Euterpe (fl-t6r'p6), n. [Gr. eu, well, and 
ten)6, to delight.] 1. One of the Muses, con- 
sidered as presiding over lyric poetry, be- 
cause the invention of the flute is ascribed 
to her. She Is usually represented as a 
virgin crowned with flowers, having a flute I 


in her hand, or with various Instruments 
about her. As her name denotes, she Is the 
inspirerof pleasure. 
2. In aetron. an aster- 
oid discovered by 
Hind in 1863.— 3. In 
bot agenus of palms, 
having slender cyl- 
indrical stemsysome- 
tlmes nearly 100 feet 
In height, crowned 
by a tuft of pinnate 
leaves, the leaflets 
narrow, regular, and 
close together. Tlie 
bases of the leaf- 
stalks are dilated, 
and form cylindrical 
sheaths round a con- 
siderable pr>rtion of 
the upper part of the 
stem. They are na- 
tives of the forests 
of South America, 
where they grow in 
large masses. One of 
the chief species is 
the Euterpe edulis. 



luitcrpc, from tlic Vatican. 


or ussal imliii of ParA in Brazil, which has 
a fruit resembling a sloe in size and colour, 
from which a beverage called assai Is made. 
Mixed with cassava flour assai forms an im- 
portant article of diet in this part of Brazil. 
E. montana, a West Indian species, is cul- 
tivated in hot-houses in this country. 
Euterpean fu-tAr'pe-an), a. Pertafnlng or 
relating to Euterpe; pertaining to music. 
Euthanasia, Euthanasy (Q-than-a'zl-a, fl- 
thanVsi ), n [Gr. euuianasia -- eu, and 
thanatos, death, from thano, thnisko, to die. j 

1. An easy death. 

A recovery in my c.iRe and at my age is impossible; 
the kindest wish of my friends is euihaftasia* 

Arhuthn^. 

2. A putting to death by painless means; a 
means of putting to a painless death. 

EutrophlC (u-trofik), n. In pathol an agent 
whose action is exerted on the system of 
nutrition, without necessarily occasioning 
manifest increase of any of the secretions. 
Eutrophy (u'tro fl), n. [Or. eutrophia, from 
eutrophos, healthy eu, well, and trepho, to 
nounsh.] In pathol healthy nutrition; a 
healthy state of the nutritive organs. 
Eutyeman (fi-tl'ki-an)* n. A follower or 
one holding the doctrines of Eutychius, who 
taught that in Jesus Christ there was but 
one nature, compounded of the divine and 
human natures. I'his heresy was condemued 
by the Synod of Chalcedon, a.p. 461. 
Eutychiw (u-ti'ki-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Eutychius. See above. 

Eutycnianlsm (u-ti'ki-an-izm), n. The doc- 
trines of Eutychius, or adherence to such 
doctrines. 

Euzanthie Acid (iiks-anth'ik as' id), n. 
fCsiHigUM.) PuiTcic acid, an acid obtained 
irom liidiai 


rom liictian yellow. It forms yellow com- 
pounds witli tlie alkalies and the eartlis. 
Euxanthlne (fiks-antli'in), n. [Gr. eu, well, 
and xanthos, yellow. ] A substance supposed 
to be derived from the bile or urine of the 
bu/falo, camel, or elephant. It conies to us 
from India under the name of purree or 
Indian yellow, and is used as a pigment. It 
fonns small yellow ciystals, and is the mag- 
nesia salt of euxanthic or purreic acid. 
Euxenlte (uks'en-lt), n. A brownish-black 
mineral with a metallic lustre, found in 
Norway, and containing the metals yttrium, 
columbium, uranium, and some otliera 
Euxlne (fiksln), n. [Gr. euxeinoe, kind to 
strangers, hospitable— eu, well, and xeinos, 
a guest. ] The sea between Russia and Asia 
Minor; the Black Sea. 

Evacatet (d-va'knt), v. t [L. e, out, and vaeo, 
vaeatum, to empty. ] To evacuate; to empty. 
Harvey. 

Evaoua&t (6-vakTi-ant), a. (L. evaeuans, 
npr. of evacuo. SeeEVACUATR.] Emptying: 
freeing from; provoking evacuation; purga- 
tive. 

Evacuant (C-vak'u-ant), n. A medicine 
which procures evacuations, or promotes 
the natural secretions and excretions. 
Evacuate (6-vak'fl-atX v.t pret. A pp. evaeti- 
ated; ppr. evae^tating. [L. evaeuo, evaeuatum 
— 0 , out. and vacuus, from vaeo, to empty. 
See Vacant.] l. To make empty; to n*ee 
from anything contained; as, to evacuate a 
vessel; to evacuate the church.— 2. To throw 
out; to eject; to void; to discharse; as, to 
evacuate dark-coloured matter nrom the 
bowela— 3. To deprive; to strip; to divest. 


oh, eAain; dh. So. loeA; g, go; fl, Fr. ton; ng. sing; th, fAen; th, fAin; w, idg; wh, iirAig; zh, aznre.-43ee Kbv. 
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*Ewieuate the Scriptures of their most im- 

S ortant meaning.’ C<de ridge. To with- 
raw from; to quit; to desert 
The Norweipans wcie forced to evacuafe the 
country. Burke. 

6.t To make void; to nullify; to vacate; as, 
to evacuate a marriage or any contract. 

The measures that God marks out to thy charity 
are these: thy superfluities must Kive place to tlty 
neighbour's i^reat convenience; thy i.onvenience must 
veil thy neighlmur's necessity; and, lastly, thy very 
necessities must yield to thy neighbour's extremity. 
This is the gradual process that must be thy rule, 
and he that pretends a disability to give slioitof this, 
prevaricates with duty and evacuates the precept. 

South. 

Evacuatet (e-vak'u-at), v.L To discharge 
an evacuation; to let blood. 

If the malady continue, it is not amiss to nracuate 
in A part in the forehead. Burton. 

Evacuation (e-vak'u-a''8hon), n. 1. The act 
of evacuating; the act of emptying or clear- 
ing of the contents: the act of withdrawing 
from, as an army or garrison. * Lest their 
treasury should be exhausted by so frequent 
evacuation^.* Potter.— 2. That which Is eva- 
cuated or discharged, especially a discharge 
by stool or other natural means; as, dork- 
colourcd evacuations.— Z. A diminution of 
the fluids of an animal body by cathartics, 
venesection, or other means. — 4. t Abolition ; 
niilliflcation. ' Evacuatio’iv of all Romish 
cere inon ies. * Hooker. 

Evacuative (e-vak'd-at-iv), a. Serving or 
tending to evacuate; cathartic; purgative. 
Evacoator (S-vak'd-at-^r), ri. One \v)io 
or that which evacuates or makes void. 

* Evacuators of the law. * Hammond. 
Evadable (d-vad'a-bl), a. Same as Evadible. 
De Quineey. 

Evade (e-vadO. v.t. pret. A pp. evaded; ppr. 
evading. [L. evado—e, and vado, to go. See 
Wapb. J 1. To Avoi<l, escape from, or elude 
in any way, as by dexterity, artifice, strata- 
gem, subterfuge, sophistry, address, or in- 
genuity; to slip away from; to elude; as, to 
evade a blow; the thief evaded his pursuers; 
the advocate evades an argument or the 
farce of an argument. — 2. To escape the 
grasp or comprehension of; to baflle or foil. 

We have seen how a contingent event baffles man's 
knowledge and ei>a<ies his powers. South. 

Evade (6-vaclO, v.i. l. To escape; to slip 
away: often with from. * Evading from 
perils.' Bacon.- ’2. To attempt to escape; 
to practise artifice or sophistry for the pur- 
pose of eluding. 

The ministers of God are not to evade and take 
refuge in any such ways. South, 

He (Charles I.) hesitates; he evades: at U^kt he 
bargains to give his assent for five subsidies. 

Macau/ay. 

Evadible (e-vad'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
evaded. 

Evagation (e-va-ga'shon), n. fL. evaaatio, 
evagor—e, forth, and cagor, to wander] The 
act of wandering; excursion; a roving or 
rambling. Bay. [Kare.] 

EvaidRation (6-vaJ^in-a''slion), n. [L. e, out, 
&na vagina, a sheath. ] The act of unsheath- 
ing. Cram. [Rare.] 

EvAlt (6'vai), a. [L. cevum, an age.] Relat- 
ing to time or duration. 

Ev^uation (e-val-d-a^shon), n. [Fr Evalu- 
ation; L.L. evalvatio.] Exhaustive valuation 
or apprizement. [Rare. ] 

Before applying the doctrine of chances to any 
scientific purpose, the found.'Uion must he laid for an 
ertaluation of the c-.hanres. by possessing ourselves 
of the utmost attainable amount of positive know- 
le Igc. y. .S*. Mitt. 

EvaneBOe (c-van-esO. v.i. pret. A pp. evan- 
eMced; ppr. evanescing. [L. evaneseo — e, and 
vawsco, to vanish, from vanus, vain, empty. 
See Vain.] To vanish; to disappear; to be 
dissipated, as vapour. 

l believe him to have evanesced and evaporated. 

De Quincev. 

Evanascenoe (d-van-es'sens), n. l. A vanish- 
ing; a gradual departure from sight or 
jiossession, either by removal to a distance, 
or by dissipation, as vapour. --2. The state 
of being liable to vanish and escape posses- 
sion; as, the evanescence of earthly plans 
nr hopes. 

Evanescent (e-van-es'sent), a. l. Vanishing; 
subject to vanishing; fleeting; passing away; 
liable to dissipation, like vapour, or to be- 
come imperceptible; as, the pleasures and 
Joys of life are evantseerU.—2. Lessoning or 
lessened beyond the perception of the mind; 
impalpable; imperceptible. 

The difference between right and wrong, in some 
petty cases, is almost evanescent. ti‘o//aston. 

Evanesoently (c-van-es'sent-li), adv. In a 
vanishing manner. 


Evangel (6-van'Jel). n. [L. evangelium, the 
gospel. 8ee Evanqbuc.] Good tidings; 
specifically, the gospeL [Obsolete or poeti- 
cal] 

But alas I what holy angel 

Brings the slave this glad evan^et. Longfeitow. 

van-jelT-aii), a. Rendering 


Evanmllan (6- 

thanks for favoi 


Evangelic^ Evangelic (e-vnn-jerik-tii, 
c-vaii-jerik), a. [li. l. evangelicus, from L. 
evangelium^ the gospel ;Gr.ciia?i^(?fi^cMi, from 
euangeliont good tidings; in a Christian 
sense, glad tidings, the gospel— eti, well, 
good, and a'ngello, to announce.] 1. Con- 
tained in the gospels, or four first books of 
the Kew Testament; as, the evangelic his- 
tory.— 2. According to Uie gospel, or reli- 
gious truth taught in the New Tcstaiiieiit; 
consonant to the doctrines and precepts of 
the gospel published by (Christ and his 
apostles; as, evangelical nghtoousness, obe- 
dience, or piety. — 3. Earnest for the truth 
taught in the gospel; sound in the doctrines 
of the gospel; atlhcrliig closely to the letter 
of the gospel ; fervent and devout ; as, an 
evatiaelical preacher.- 4. Kccles. (a) a term 
applied to a section in the Protestant 
cliiirchcs who profess to base their prin- 
ciples on Scripture alone, and who give 
special i>romineiico to the doctrines of tho 
corruption of man’s nature by the fall, of 
his regeneration and redemption through 
our Saviour, and of free and unmerited 
grace, (fr) A term applied in Germany to 
ITotcstants as distinguished from Roman 
('atholics, inasmuch as the former recognize 
no standarii of faith except the writings of 
the evangelists and other books of tho Bible, 
and more especially to the national Protes- 
tant church formed in Prussia in 1817 by a 
union of the Lutheran and ^Calvinistic 
churches. — Evangelical A Uiance, an associa- 
tion of evangelical Christians belonging to 
various churches and eouii tries, formed in 
1845, to concentrate the strength of an en- 
liglitcned Protestantism against the en- 
croacliments of Popery and Puseyism, and 
to promote the interests of a scriptural 
(Miristianity.— Eranpeficaf Union, tho name 
assumed by a religious body constituted in 
Scotland in 1843, its originator being the 
Rev. James Morison of Kilinamork, a minis- 
ter of the I’nited Secession Church, after 
whom the members of the body are often 
spoken of as Morisonians. They maintain 
tho universality of the atonement, com- 
bining with this the doctrine of eternal, per- 
sonal, and iineoiiditional election, and deny- 
ing that any one will be condemned for 
Adam’s fall. 

Evangelical (e-van-JePik-a1), n. One who 
maintains evangelical principles. 
Evangelicalism (e-van-JeVlk-al-izm), n. Ad- 
herence to evangelical doctrines ; doctrines 
or principles of tho evangelicals. *The 
worst errors of Popery and Evatigelicalittm 
combined.' Arnold. 

Evangelically (e-van-]eTik-a1-li), adv. Tn 
an evangelic manner; In a manner accord- 
ing to the gospel 

Evangelicalness (d-van-JeTik-al-ncs), n. 
Quality of being evangelical. 

Evangelldsm (e-van-jeri-sizm), n. Evan- 
gelical principles. 

ETOngellcity (e.van'j€l-ls"l.ti), n. Tlie 
quality of being evangelical; evangelicalism. 

A thorough earnestness and evangelicity. 

Ht lectie Rev. 

Evangelism (c-van'Jel-izmy n. The pro- 
mulgation of the gospel. Bacon, 
Eva^elist (e-van'Jcl-lst). n. [Gr. euangel- 
istes, the bringer of good tidings. See EVAN- 
GELICAL.] 1. A writer of the history or doc- 
trines. precepts, actions, life, and death of 
our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ ; as, the 
four evangelists. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. — 2. In the New Testament, one of 
an order of men In tho early Cliurch who 
appear to have been a kind of missionary 
preachers. Actsxxl 8; 2 Tim. iv. 5; Eph. iv. 
11. —3. A person licensed to preach but not 
having a charge; a layman engaged In 
preaching or missionary work of any kind. 
Evangellataiy (6-van'Jel-lsra-ri). n. 
selection of passages from the Gospels, 
lesson in divine service. 

Evangelistic (5-van'JeMBt''lk), a. Evangel- 
ical; 'lending or desired to evangelize; as, 
evangelistic tendency; evimgelistic efforts. 
BvailgClisati 0 ll( 6 -van^iel-iz-a''shon),n. The 
act o7 evangelizing. 

Evangelise (6-van^el-fz). v.t pret. A pp. 
evangelized; ppr. evangelizitig. [L-L. evan- 
gelizo. See EVANGELICAL.] To instruct in 


A 
as a 


the gospel; to preach Gie gospel to and con- 
vert to a belief of the gospel; as, to eean- 
gelize tho world. 

The Spirit 

Pour'd first on hU apostles, whom he sends 
To evangelize the nations. Milton. 

Evangelize (S-van'Jel-ls),, v.t To preach 
the gospel 

Thus did our heavenly Inshiictor fhlfU the predic- 


tions of the prophets, 
the poor. 


lat he would evangelize to 
Bp. Porteous. 

Evangelyt (5-van'Je-li), n. Good tidings; 
the gospel 'I’Ho sacred pledge of Christ’s 
evangely.* Spenser. 

Evangilet (d-van'jn), n. The gospel; good 
tidings. 

Above all the Servians . . . read with much avidity 
the evangile of their freedom. Landor. 

Evaniadse (5-van-Ta-de), n. pi. A small 
family of hymenopterous parasitical insects; 
typical genus, Evania. E appendigaster at- 
taches itself to the cockroach. 

Evanid (e-van^id), a. [L. evanidus, evanes- 
cent. from evaneseo, to vanish. 8eo Evan- 
esce.] Faint; weak; evanescent; liable 
to vanish or disappear; as, an evanid colour 
or smell 

I put as great difference between our new lights 
and ancient truths, as between the sun and an evanid 
meteor. Glanville. 

Evanish (fr-van’ish). v.i. [L. evaneseo. See 
Evanesce.] To escape from sight or per- 
ception; to vanish; to disappear. 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing AVcAe the storm. Burns. 

Evanishment (e-van’ish-ment), n, A van- 
ishing; disappearance. 

Evaporable (e-va'p<^r-a-bl), a. [See Ev apok- 
ATE.] That maybe converted into vapour 
and pass off in fumes; that may be dissipated 
by evaporation. 

Evaporate (5-va'pfrr-at), v.i. pret. App. eva- 
porated; ppr. evaporating. [L. evaporo. eva- 
porattan—e, out, and vaporo, to emit steam, 
from vapor, vapour. See Vapour.] 1. To 

{ lass off in vapour, as a fluid; to escape and 
>0 dissipated, either in visible vapour or 
in particles too minute to be visible; as, 
fluids when heated often evaporate in visible 
steam; but water on the surface of the 
earth generally evaporates in an impercep- 
tible manner.— 2. To escape or pass off with- 
out effect ; to be dissipated ; to be wasted ; 
as, arguments evaporate in words; the spirit 
of a writer often evaporates in a transla- 
tion. 

The enemy takes a .surer way to consume us, by 
letting our courage evaporate against stones and 
rubbish. Swi/t. 

Evaporate (5-va'p5r-at), v.t 1. To convert 
or resolve into vapour, which is speciflcally 
lighter than the air, as a fluid; to dissipate 
in fumes, steam, or minute particles; to 
convert from a solid or liquid state into a 
gaseons; to vaporize; as, heat evaporates 
water.-— 2. t To give vent to; to pour out in 
words or sound. 

My lord of Essex evaporated \A% thoughts In a son- 
net. Sir N. H'odon, 

3. In phar. to perform tho process of eva- 
poration on. .See Evaporation, 3. 
Evaporate (5-va'p6r-&t), a. Dispersed In 
vapours. Thomson. [Rare.] 

Evaporation (e-va'p5r-&'^shon), n. 1. The 
act of resolving into vapour, or state of being 
resolved into vapour; the conversion of a 
solid or liquid bv heat into vapour or steam, 
which becomes dissipated in the atmosphere 
in the manner of an elastic fluid; vaporiza- 
tion. The process of evaporation is con- 
stantly going on at the surface of the earth, 
but principally at tho surface of the sea. of 
bikes, rivers, and pools. The vapour tnus 
formed, being speciflcally lighter than at- 
mospheric air, rises to considerable heights 
above the earth's surface; and afterwards, 
by a partial condensation, forms clouds, and 
finally descends in rain. The effect of eva- 
poration is to reduce the temperature of the 
evaporating surface. In the animal body 
evaporation from the skin and lungs is one 
of the most obvious causes of diminution of 
temperature.— 2. The matter evaporated or 
discharged; vapour. * The evaporations of 
a vindictive spirit.’ HoweU. 

Eva^B^Hons ore greater according 


sun. fPoodVfard, 

8. In phar. the transformation of a liquid 
into vapour in order to obtain the fixed 
matters contained in it in adry and separate 
state. 

Bvipomtlya (A.Tft'pdr.&t-lv), a. Cauiiiie 
evaporation; pertaining to evaporation. 
Svaporometw (A-va'per.om"ei.Ar), n. [L. 


F&te, far, fat, fgH; me. inet. her; pine, pin; nOte, nut. mttve; tftbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt. Be. ahune; 8a feg. 
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0vaparo, to emit Bteam, and Gr. metron, 
tneaiure.] An Instrument for ascertaining 
the quantity oi a fluid evaporated in a given 
time; anatmometer. 

BVMltdS (d-vftsl-bl), a. That may be evaded. 
JBareJ 

BvafllOll (6-va'shon), n. [L. evano, from 
evado, evoium, to evade. See Evade.] The 
act of eluding or of avoiding, or of escaping, 
particularly from the pressure of an argu* 
ment, from an accusation or charge, from an 
interrogatory, and the like; excuse; subter- 
fuge; equivocation ; prevarication ; artifice 
to elude; shift; shuflling; as, evasion of a 
direct answer weakens the testimony of a 
witness. 

In vain thou striv'st to cover shame with shame ; 
Thou by evasions thy crime uncover’st more. 

Miiton. 

Evasive (d-va'siv), a. 1. Using evasion or 
artifice to avoid; elusive; shuifling; equivo- 
cating. 

He . . . answered evasive of the sly request. 

Pope^ 

2. Containing or characterized by evasion; 
artfully contrived to elude a question, 
charge, or argument; as, an evasive answer; 
an evasive ammeut or reasoning. * Evasive 
arts.* Bp. Berkeley. 

Evasively (e-va'siv-li). adv. By evasion or 
subterfuge; elusively, in a manner to avoid 
a direct reply or a charge. answered 
evasively, or at least indeterminately.' Bry- 
ant. 

Evaaiveness (e-va'slv-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being evasive. 

Eve (dv), n. [Short for even, evening. ] 1. The 
close of the day; the evening. *l>Totii noon 
till dewy eve.* Milton. 

Wintty*, oft at eve. resumes the breeze. Thomson. 

2. The day or the latter part of the day be- 
fore a church festival; the evening, night, 
vigil, or fast before a holiday; as, Ciiristhias 
Eve. 

T^t the immediate preceding d.'iy be kept as the 
eve to this great feast. Up. Duppa. 

3. Fig. the period lust preceding some im- 
portant event; as, the eve of an engagement; 
the country is on the eve of a revolution. 

Evedke,f Evlcket (ev'ek, ov'ikl.n. [Probably 
from ibex.'\ A species of wild goat. 

Which archer-like (as long before he took his hidden 
stand. 

The etfiche skipping from s rock) into the breast he 
smote. Chapman. 

Eveotloa (o-vek'tlks), n. [See Kvrctton.] 
An old technical term for that department 
of medicine which teaches the method of 
acquiring a good ha1)it of body. 

Evection (d-vek'shon), n. [L. eveetio, from 
eveho, eveetum, to cany out or awi^ — e, out, 
away, atid veho, to carry.] l.t The act of 
carrying out or away ; a lifting up; exalta- 
tion. 

His (Josrah's) being taken out of the dungeon re- 
presented Christ's resurrection, as his evection to the 
power of Egypt, next to Pharaoh, signified the ses- 
Hon of Christ at the right hand of the leather. 

Bp. Pearson. 

2. In astron. (a) the most considerable of the 
lunar irregnlaiitios, caused by the action of 
the sun upon the moon. Its general and 
constant enect is to diminish the equation of 
the centre in syzygies, and to increase it in 
the quadrature. It Is periodical, running 
through all its changes in about twenty- 
seven days. (6) The libration of the moon. 
^-Evection of heat, an old term for the 
diffusion of heated particles through a fluid 
in the process of heating it; convection. 
Even (d'vn), a. [A. flax. q/Vrn; comp. O.Fris. 
iven, D. even, Dan. ievn, Qoth. ibns, even : 
Com. ifan, plain: believed to belong to 
same root as L. aquus, plain, esquor, the 
level surface of the sea: flkr» eka, one and 
the same.] 1. Level; smooth; flat; not rough 
or waving; devoid of irregularities; straight 
or direct; as, an even tract of land; an even 
country; an even surface; an even road.-— 

2. Uniform;equal: calm; notoasily ruffled or 
disturbed, elevated or depressed; as, an even 
temper. 

Do not stain 

The even virtue of our enterprise. Shah. 

8. On a level or on the same level; hence, 
conformable. * Shall lay thee even with the 
ground.* Luka xix.44. *Eiven with the law.' 
SAaA— 4. In the same or in an equally 
favourable position; not behindhand; on 
a level In advantage: having accounts 
balanoed ; square ; as, we have settled ac- 
counts and now are even. 

Mahomet . . . determined with himself at once to 
be even with them for all, and to employ his whole 
forces both by sea and land for the ratuiM of that 
plact. JCMoUes. 


The public ix always even wllli an author who ha.5 
not a Just deference for them; the contempt is re- 
ciprocal. AeMisoft. 

5. Without exhibiting favour or advantage 
to one side or anotlier; balanced; adjusted; 
fair; equitable; as, our accounts are even; 
hold the balance even; an even bargain. — 
0. Capable of being divided by 2 without a 
remainder: opposed to odd; as, 4, 0, 8, 10 
are even numbers. 

I^t him tell me whether the number of the st.^rs Is 
eveti or odd. yer. 1 ayior. 

7. t Equal in rank or station; fellow. *)lis 
even servant fell down and prayed him.’ 
Widiffe. 

The more pity; that great folks should have coun- 
tenance in this world to drown or hang themselves, 
more than their etvn Christian. Shah. 

8. Full; complete. 

T..et us from point to point this story know, 

To in.ikc the even truth in pleasure flow. Shah. 

—To make even with, to square accounts 
with; to leave nothing owing to. 

Since if niy soul make even with the week 
Each seventh note by right is due to thee. 

G. Herbert. 

—To bear one's self even,f to bcliave with 
equanimity; to guard one’s composure. 

How smooth and even they do bear themse/t^x. 

Shah. 

—fJven lines, make even, terms used by 
printers, especially those employed on news- 
paper work, lueaning to space out the words 
of a line when the pieces of *copy ’ (manu- 
script) do not form whole paragraphs.- On 
eveii ground, on equally favourable terms; 
having equal advantages; as, the advocates 
meet on even ground in argument. 

Even (eVn), v.t. l. To make even or level ; 
to level; to lay smooth. 

This will ewn all inequalities. Evelyn. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the soil. Raleis^h. 

2. To place in an equal state, as to obliga- 
tion, or 111 a state in which nothing is due 
on either side; to balance accounts with. 

Nothing . . . shall content mv .soul, 

Till 1 am er^en^d with him, wi(c for wife. .Shah. 

3. To equal; to compare; to bring one thing 
into connection with another, to associate 
one thing with another, as a person with a 
charge, or one person's name with another 
in relation to marriage ; as. such a charge 
can never be evened to me. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Would ony Christian evcpt yon hit oblect to a br>nny, 
sonsy, weef-faurd young woman like Miss Ciitiine. 

i.ockhart. 

4. t To act up to; to keep pace with; to 
equal 

But we’ll even 

All that good time will give us. Shah. 
Mad.'im, the care I have had to rten your content. 

I wish might be found in the calendar of iny past 
endeavours. Snak. 

Event (eVn), v.i. To be equal to. Carew. 
Even (eVn), adv. 1. Expressing a level or 
e(]ualiV« or, emphatically, a likeness in 
manner, degree, or condition; hence, just as; 
exactly in consonance with; according to. 

And even as I was then is Percy now. Shah. 
Thou wast a soldier 

Even to Cato's wish ; not fierce, and terrible 
Only in strokes. Shah. 

2. Expressing equality or sameness of time; 
hence, emphatically, the very time; as, I 
knew the facts, even when I wrote to you. - 

3. Expressing, emphatically, identity of 
person. 

And behold I, even 1, do bring a flood of waters on 
the earth. Gen. vi. 17. 

4. Expressing a strong assertion ; not only 
this or so, but more, or but also. 

Here all their rage, and ev'n their murmurs cease. 

Pope. 

6. flo much as. * Without making us even 
sensible of the change.' Swift." 0. Intimating 
the application of something to that which 
is less probably included in the phrase; or 
bringing something witliin a description, 
whi^ is unexpected ; as, ho made several 
discoveries which are new, even to tlie 
learned. 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. Gray. 

Even (d'vn), n. Evening. 

They, like so many Alexanders, 

Have In Uiese parts till even fought. Shah. 

Even-btahop (flv'n-bish-np), n. A oo-bishop. 
Even-down, Even-doun (o'vn-doun, e'vn- 
ddnl a. [Scotch.] 1. Perpendicular; speci- 
floaliy, applied to a heavy fall of rain; down- 
right; as, an even-doun pour.— 2. Down- 
right ; honest ; direct; plain; express; as, 
an euen-doun man; an ewn-doun lie. 

This 1 ken likewise, that what X say Is the even- 
doun truth. GaU. 


3. Mere; sheer. 

But gentlemen, an* Indies warst, 

Wi' ev'n-doun want o’ wark arc curst. Bums. 

Evenet (e-ven'l v.i. [L. evenio. See Event.] 
To hapx>en. ffewyt. 

Evener (6'vn-0r), n. l. One that makes even. 
2. In weaving, an instrument used for 
spreading out the warp as it goes on the 
beam ; a ralvel; the comb or raltlie which 
mides the threads with precision on to the 
beam. [Scotch.] 

EvenfUl (e'vn-fal). n. The fall of evening; 
early evening; twilight. 

Alas for her that met me. 

That heard me softly call. 

Came glimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet evee^faU, Tennyson. 

EvenlUUldt (fi'vn-hand), n. Equality or 
parity of rank or degree. 

Whoso is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, 
will .seek to come at evenhand by depressing an- 
other's fortune. Bacon. 

Evenhanded (e'vn-hand-ed), a. Impartial ; 
e^uHable; Just. 'Evenhatided Justice.' 

]|^eniiaJldedly (6'vn-haud-cd-li), adv. In an 
evenhanded manner; Justly; impartially. 
Evenhaiidedneaa (^'vu-hand-ed-ncs), n. 
The state or quality of being evenhandcil; 
impartiality; Justice. 

Had Smith been the only offender, it might have 
been expected that he would have been gladly sacri- 
ficed as an evidence of Elixabeth's evenhandedptess. 

Fronde. 

Eve]llXlg(0Vn-ing),n. [A. Sax. verbal 

noun (like mornuig), from cefen, ^en, even- 
ing; cog.O. abend. Sw. of ton, feel, etftan. Dun. 
itften, evening. The root meaning seems to 
be retiring or withdrawing, the ongin being 
the A. Bax. af, of, of or off; O. ab, of, from, 
down, 0.0. apa, L. ab, Skr. apa, from.] 1. 'J’he 
latter part and close of the day. and the 
beginning of darkness or night ; the decline 
or fall of the day, or of the sun; the time 
from sunset till darkness; In common usage, 
the latter part of the afternoon and the 
earlier part of the night before bedtime. 

The eveniffjg- and the morning were the first day. 

Gen. i. 5. 

Never morning wore 

To eifcninff, but some heart did break. Tennyson. 

2. Tlie decline or latter part of any state, 
as of life, strength, or glory; as, the evening 
of life. 

He was a person of great courage, honour, and 
fidelity, and not well known till his eveninne. 

Clarendon. 

Evening (e'vn-ing), a. Being or occuning 
at theclose of day; as, the evening sacrillce. 

Those rt^eniu^ bells 1 those evening bells I 
How many a talc their music tells? Moore. 

Evening-flower (eVn-ing-flou-6r), n. IJes- 
perantliR, a genus of Cape bulbous plants, 
so named because the flowers expand in the 
early evening. 

Evening-gun (SVn-ing-gun), n. Milit. and 
naut. tlie warniug-giin. after the flring of 
which the sentries challenge. 
Evening-hsmin, Evenlng-aong (e'vn-ing- 
lilm, c'vn-ing-Bong), n. Same as Even-song. 
Evenlng-prixnroBe (e'vn-ing-primTdz), n. 
(Knothera, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Onagracen^. (E. biennis, an American spe- 
cies common in cottage gardens, is not un- 
freqneiit as an escaped plant in England. 
Evening-Star (e'vu-ing-stkr), n. Hesperus 
or Vesper; Venus, visible in the evening. 
See Venus. 

Even-keel (e'vn-kM), n. Naut. a term 
which implies an even position of a ship on 
the water; thus, a ship is said to swim upon 
an even-keel, when she draws the same 
draught of water forward as abaft. 

Evenliket (d'vn-Hk), a. Equal Chaucer. 
Evenly (e'vn-li), adv. 1. With an even, 
level, or smooth surface; without roughness, 
elevations, and depressions; as, the fleld 
sloped evenly to the river. —2. In an equal 
degree, distance, or proportion; equally; 
uniformly. 

The surface of the sea is evenly distant from the 
centre of the earth. Brerewood. 


8. Without inclination towards either side; 
equally distant from extremes; impartially; 
without bias from favour or enmity. ' Carry 
yourself eve^dy between them both. * Bacon. 

4. Serenely; with equanimity. 

Evamninded (e'vn-mlnd-ed), a. Having 
equanimity. 

Bveninlndedly (4'vn-mind-ed-li), adv. With 
equanimity. 

SiranneBfl (fl'vn-nesX n. l. The state of being 
even, levd, or smooth ; equality of surface; 
as. the evenness of the ground; the evenness 
of a fluid at rest— -2. Uniformity; regularity;. 


oh, ekain; 4h, So. loch; g, go; J, job; fl, Fv. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, Mn; w. wig; wh, whig; srh, azure. -See Key. 
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as, evennest of motion.— 3. Freedom from 
inclination to either side ; e^iual distance 
from either extreme; iinpiirtlality. * A middle 
estate of evermevts between both/ Honker, 
4. Calmness; equality of temper; freedom 
from perturbation; a state of mind not sub- 
ject to elevation or depression; equanimity. 

He bore the lubS with great composure and 
ftess of mind. Hooker. 

Ryen-song (e'vn-8on$?). n. 1. A Bonj; for the 
evening; a form of worship for the evening. 

2. The evening or close of the day. 

He tuned his notes both even songs and morn. 

Dryden. 

Event (e-veiitO» n, [L. from cvenio, 

eventum, to come out e, out, and venio, to 
come.] 1. Tliat which comes, arrives, or 
happens; that which falls out; any incident 
goou or bad. 

There is one ex'en/ to the righteous nnd to the 
wicked. Eccles. ix. a. 

2. The consequence of anything; that in 
w'hich an action, operation, or series of 
operations terminates; the issue; conclusion; 
end. 

One (^od. one law, one element, 

And one far-oft' divine et^ent. 

To which the whole creation moves. Tettuysott. 

— Event.Occu rre nce,Ineide. nt, Cirev mnta nee. 
Event, that which comes out, that which 
springs from a previous state of affairs. 
Hence we speak of watching the ewnf; of 
tracing the progress of eveyitn. An etwnt is 
of more importance than an occur re nee, 
and is generally applied to great transac- 
tions in history. Occurrence is literally that 
which meets us in our progress through life, 
and does not connect itself with the past ns 
an event does. An incident is that which falls 
into a state of things to which it <locs not 

) >rimarily belong; as, the ineidenU of a 
oiirncy: it is applied to matters of minor 
inportance. Ctreumetance, lit. that which 
stands round or attends; does not ncccs- 
aarily mean anything that happens or takes 
place, but may simply mean one of the sur- 
roumling or accompanying conditions of an 
occurrence, incident, or event. It is also 
applied to incidents of minor moment which 
take place along with something of more 
lmp<ii*tance. A person giving an account of 
a campaign, might dwell on the leading 
evente which it produced ; might mention 
some of its striking occurrences; might 
allude to some remarkable ineulentu which 
attended it ; and might give details of the 
favourable or adverse circttmetances by 
which it was accompanied.- SVN. Incident, 
occurrence, issue, result, termination, con- 
sequence, conclusion. 

Event t (e-vent'), v.i. To come out; to breale 
forth. 

O that thou saw'st my heart, or clitTst behold 
The place from which that scalding sigh n/e'ded. 

B. you sou. 

Event t (e-ventO, v.t, [Kr. eventer, to fan— 
L. e, out, and venttis, wind.] To fan; to 
cool. 

A loose and rorid vapour that is fit 

TVr^/r/ his searching beams. Marlertve €r Chapman. 

Even-tempered (e'vn-tem-pdrd), a. Having 
a placid temper. 

Eventerate (c-von't^r-at), v.t. pret. d; pp. 
eventerated; ppr. event erating. [Fr. iven- 
trer, from the L. e, out, and venter, the 
belly.] To open and take out the bowels of ; 
to rip open ; to eviscerate; to disembowel. 
Eventflil (6-vent'fql), a. Full of events or 
incidents; pro<lucing numerous or great 
changes, eitner in public or private affairs ; 
as, an eventful period of history; an eventful 
period of life. 

East scenA of all 

That ends this strange rven(/iil history 
Is sccoml cliildishnes •. Shak. 

Eventide (e'vn-tul). n, [K. crcn(in(/), and 
tide, Uiiic.J Evening. 

Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the ewn’ 
tide. (»cn. xxiv. 63. 

EventUatet ($-ven'ti-lat), v.t. [L. eventUo, 
eventUaturn — e, out, and ventilo, to toss, to 
swing, to fan. Sec Vkntilate.] 1. To win- 
now; to fan. Hence— 2. 'Fo discuss. 
Eventllatlon t (e-veii'ti-la''Bhciri), n. I. Act 
of ventilating or fanning; ventilation.— 
2. Discussion; debate. 

Eventration (e-ven-tra'shon), n. [L. e, out 
of, and venter, the belly.] In pathol (a) a 
tumour, formed by a general relaxation of 
the walls of the alxlornen, and contain- 
ing a great part of the abdominal viscera. 
(f») Ventral hernia, or that which occurs in 
any other way than through the natural 
openings of the abdominal walla (c) A 
very extensive wound in the abdominal 


walls, witli issue of the greater part of 
the intestines. Ihingluion, 

Eventual (e-vent'u-al), a, 1. Coming or 
happening as a consequence or result of 
anything; consequential.— 2. Final; termi- 
nating; ultimate. 

liventuai provision for the payment of the public 
securities. Hamilton. 

3. Happening upon trial or upon the event; 
contingent; depending upon an uncertain 
event; as, an eventual succession. 
Eventuality (e-vent'u-aT'i-ti), n. Inphren. 
one of the perceptive faculties, wliose organ 
is situated at the lower part of the forehcatl, 
below Comparison, and above Individuality. 
Eventually (e-veut'u-al-li), adv. In the 
event; in Che final result or issue. 
Eventuate (6-vent'u-at), v.i, pret. A pp. 
eventuated; ppr. eventuating. 1. To issue 
as an event or consequence; to come to an 
end; to close; to terminate. — 2. To full out; 
to happen; to come to pass. 

If Mr. — were condeiimed, a schism in the 
National Church would evefttuate. Dr. M. Davies. 

Eventuation (e-vent'Q-a''shon). n. Tlie act 
I of eventuating; the act of falling out or 
happening. H. W, Hamilton. 

Ever(ev'6r), adv. [A.8ax. tefer, cefre, always. 
(?onip. the cog. Goth, airs, time, long time, 
aiv, ever; Icel. aefi, an age, the space of 
life : L. aavuin, Gr. aion, an age, space 
of time, eteniity; Skr. an age, the 

period of life. Root prohaidy i, to go. Akin 
aye.] 1. At any time; at any period or 
point of time, past or future; as, nave you 
ever seen the city of Tans, or shall you ever 
see it? 

No man rifer yet hated his own flesh. Eph. v. 29. 

2. At all times; always; continually. 

He shall ever loi*e, aii<l always be 
The subject of my scorn and cruelty. Dryden. 
He will ever he mindful of his covenant. Ps. cxi. 5. 

Bver leaniint', and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. u Tim. iii. 7. 

3. In any degree; as, no man is ever the 
richer or happier for injustice. 

Let no in.tii fear that crcatuic n-er the li*ss, bc- 
c.'tusc he secs the apostle Siife from his poison. Hail. 

4. A word of enforcement or emphnsis; 
tints, as soon as ever he had done it ; as like 
him as ever he can hxik. 

They broke all their bones in pieces or rtr/* they 
came to the bottom of the den. Dan. vi. 24. 

— Ever 80 , to whatever extent; to whatever 
degree; greatly; exceedingly; as. ever so 
much better; be he ever so bold. For ever, 
etenially; to perpetuity; during everlasting 
continuance. 

This is my namey^r errr. Ex. Ut. r^. 

In a more lax sense, this word signifies con- 
tinually, for an indefinite period. 

His master sh.ill bore his ear through with an nwl, 
and he shall serve him /or ever. Ex. xxi. 6. 

These words are sometimes repeated for the 
sake of emphasis; for ever and ever, or for 
ever and for ever.— For ever and a day, for 
ever, emphatically; eternally. [ Colloo. J - 
Ever and anon, at one time and another; 
now aiul then. --Ever, in cmnposUion, signi- 
fies always or continually, without inter- 
mission, or to eternity; as, ever- active; 
erer - during. — Syn. Always, perpetually, 
continually, Incessantly, unceasingly, con- 
stantly. 

Ever among t (ev'er a-mung), adv. Ever 
and anon. Spenser. 

Everduring (ev'6r-dur-lng), a. [Ever and 
during.] Enduring for ever; continuing 
without end; as, everduring glory. 

Heaven open'd wide 

Her rzvrifMrtMjf gates. Milton. 

Everglnde (ev'^r-glad), n. A low, marshy 
tract of country, inundated with water 
and interspersed with patches or portions 
covered with high grass; as, the everglades 
of Florida. [United States.] 

Evergreen (ev'6r-gren), a. Always green ; 
verdant throughout the year; as, the pine is 
ail evergreen tree: also used figuratively. 
Evergr^n (ev'^r-grfin), n. A plant that 
' retains its verdure through all the seasons, 
as the fir, the holly, the laurel, the cedar, 
the cypress, the Juniper, the holm-oak, and 
many others. Evergreens shed their old 
leaves in the spring or summer, after the 
new foliage has been formed, and conse- 
quently are verdant through all the winter 
season. They form a considerable part of 
the shrubs commonly cultivated in gardens, 
and are beautiful at all seasons of the year. 
Bveri6lLt a. Every; each. Chaucer, 
EverlMilng (ev-^r-laiFlng), a. [Ever and 


lasHtig,] 1. Lasting or enduring for ever; 
having eternal duration, past and future; 
existing or continuing without b^nnlim or 
end; immortal. ‘ThaeosrfasttfMf God.' Gen. 
xxi. 33. ' Everlcutittg fire. ' Mat. xxw 41. 

* Everlasting punishment/ Mat. xxv. 43. — 

2. Perpetual; continuing indeflnltalyf or 
during the present state of tilings. 

1 will give thee, and thy seed sfier thee, the land 
of Canaan for an ey^erlastingr possession. 

Gen. xvH. 8. 

3. Endless; continual; unintemiitted; as, the 
family is disturbed with evertosfffip disputes. 
[Colloq. ] 

Heard thy everlasting yKmn confess 
The p.tins and penalties ofioleness. Pope, 

—Eternal, Everlasting. Aae under Eternal. 
Hyn. Eternal, immortal, in tei*niiiiable, end- 
less, infinite, unceasing, uninterrupted, con- 
tinual, uninterinitted, incessant. 
EverlasUxig (ev-dr-last'ing), n. 1. Eternity; 
eternal duration, past and future. 

From er>erkssting to e%*erlastins thou art God. 

Ps. xc. 2. 

2. A woollen material, for shoes, 4tc. ; lasting. 

3. A plant wliose tlowers retain their form, 
colour, and brightness for many months 
after being gathered. Several plants pos- 
sess this property, as the American cud- 
weed, of the genus Gnaplialiuin. the Xeraii- 
theiniuii, Uelichrysiiin, Ike.— The EverlasU 
ing, the Eternal Being; God. 

O. . . . that the liverlastutg had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst sclf-slaiignter. Shak. 

Everlasting (ev-er-last'ing), adv. Very; ex- 
ceedingly; as, I am in an everlasting great 
fix. [American vulgarism.] 

Everlastingly (ev-^r-lasl'ing-li), ado. Eter- 
nally; peipctually; continually. • 

Many have made themselves everlastingly ridicu> 
Ions. Swift. 

Everlastingness (cv-iMMast'ing-nes), n. The 
state of being everlasting; eternity; endless- 
ness of dnraiiun. 

Everlasting-pea (cv^r-last'ltiyr-pe), n. A 
popular name for hathyms latifolius, 
vated in flower-gardens. It is a mere variety 
of L. sylvestris, a species dispersed over the 
greater part of Europe, which has narrower 
leallets, and smaller, less richly coloured 
flowers than the garden variety. 

Everllvlng (ev'dr-liv-ing), a. 1. Living with- 
out end; eternal; immortal; having eternal 
existence. 'The eveWivi/iy Deity.' Hooker. 
2. Continual; incessant; uninterinitted. 
Evermore (ev'er-mor), adv. l. Always; eter- 
nally; for ever; often with /or before it. 

Kcligiun prefers the pleasures which flow from the 
presence of God for et*ermore. TiUoUmi. 

2. At all times; continually; as, evermore 
guided by truth. 

The sign and symbol of all which Christ is ever- 
more doing in the world. Trench. 

Evemla (^-vdr'nl-a), n. A small genus of 
lichens with a branching thallusand scutcl- 
late apotheclum. The yellow species con- 
tain two distinct colouring principles, and 
E. prunastri, common in almost every 
thicket, is used for dyeing, and was formerly 
used, ground down with starch, for hair- 
powder. It has been tried as a substitute 
for gum in cotton-printing. 

Evexriculum (e-v6r-rik'u-lum), n. [L., a 
drag-net, from everro, to sweep out] In 
surg. an instrument, shaped like a scoop, 
for removing fragments of stone from the 
bladder after the operation of lithotomy. 
Everaet (3-vdrs'), v.t. [L. everto, evertum, to 
turn out, to overthrow— e, out, and verto, 
to turn.] To overthrow or subvert. Olan- 
ville. 

EveraiOIl (e-vftrishon), n. [L. eversie, from 
everto. See Evsrse.] An overthrowing; 
destruction.— Eoersion tf the eyelids, ectro- 
pium, a disease in which the eyelids are 
turned outward, so as to expose the red 
Internal tunic. It occurs most frequently 
in the lower eyelid. 

Everoive (d-vfirs'iv), a. Designed or tending 
to overthrow; subversive. 

A maxim . . . everstve of all Justice and morality. 

Dr. Geddes. 

Evert (fi-vSitO, V. t [L. everto— e, and verto, 
to turn.] 1. To overturn; to overthrow; to 
destroy.— 2. To turn butward, or inside out. 

They attack molluscs by everting their stomachs. 

Pop, Bney, 

Bvory (ev'4-ri), a. [O.E. evetUh, everfHr, 
evermHo, from A. Sax. of re, ever, andeBfe,each. 
See EACH.], Each individual of a whole col- 
lection or aggregate number; all the parts 
which consttuite a whole considered one by 
one. 
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, man at Us best Mat* if aMogettier vanity. 

Ps. xxxlx. 5. 

—Bwry now repeatedly; at short 

Intervals; frequently. 

B76r3rlMKly<ev'6-ri-bo-dl)»n. Every person. 
Bvenrdliy (eiKS-rl-da), a. Used, occurring, 
or that inay be seen or met with every day; 
common; usual; as, everyday wit; an every- 
day occurrence. ' This was no everyday 
writer.’ Pope. 

A plain, business-like speaker; a man of everyday 
teilents in the House, Brougham, 


Everywhare (ev^d-ri-wh&r), adv, [See 
Whsae, which signifles place.] In every 
place; in all places. 

£yea-drop (evz'drup), n. Same as Kavne- 
drop. 

Bvea-dropper (fivz'drop-er), n. Same as 
Eavee-dropper (whicli see). 

Bvastlgaiet (d-ves^ti-gat), v.t Same as 
Jnveatigate. Bailey. 

Evert (d^et), n. [See Eft. ] A kind of small 
lizard; an eft. 

Evlbratet (d-vllir&t), v.i. To vibrate (which 
see). 

Evict (d-viktO, v.t. [L. evinco, evietum^ to 
vanquish utterly- -e, intens., and vinco, to 
overcome. See Victor.] 1. To dispossess 
by a Judicial process or course of legal pro- 
ceedings; to expel from lands or tenements 
by law. * If either party be evicted for tlie 
defect of the others title.’ Blacketone . — 
2. To take away by sentence of law. * His 
lands wore evicUd from him. ’ King Jameses 
Declaration, To evince; to prove. B, 
Jonaon, 

Eviction (6-vik'shon\ n. 1. Dispossossion by 
judicial sentence; the recovery of lands or 
tenements from another's possession by duo 
course of law.-*-2.t Proof; conclusive evi- 
dence. 


Rtither as an expedient for peace th.'in .*in e 7 .>ietio 9 t 
of the right. Sir K. L'Letrauge. 

Evidence (ev'i-dens), n. [Fr. Evidence, from 
L. emdenfta— «, and video, to see. 8ee 
Vision.] 1 . That which makes evident or 
elucidates and enables the mind to see 
truth; proof arising from our own percep- 
tions by the senses, or from the testimony 
of others, or from inductions of reason; as, 
our senses furnish evidence of the existence 
of matter, of solidity, of colour, of heat and 
cold, of figure, dc. ; the declarations of a 
witness furnish evidence of facts to a court 
and Jury; and reasoning, or the deductions 
of the mind from facts or arguments, fur- 
nish evidenee of truth or falsehood. Evi- 
dence has been distinguished into intuitive 
and deductive . Intuitive evidence is of three 
kinds, (a) The evidence of axioms, (h) The 
evidence of consciousness, of perception, 
and of memory, (c) The evidence of those 
fundamental laws of human belief wlilch 
form an essential part of our constitution; 
and of which our entire conviction is iin- 

i died not only in all our speculative reason- 
ngs, but in all our conduct as active beings. 
Deductive evidence is of two kinds, demon- 
etrative and probable; the former relating to 
neeewary, the latter to contingent truths. 
Mathematical evidence is of the demonstra- 
tive kind. Probable evidetiee is founded on 
a belief that the course of nature will con- 
tinue to be in time to come as it has boon 
in time past Evidence as to the authen- 
ticity or genuineness of a writing may be 
internal or external, Intemat evidenee is 
the evidence supplied by the composition 
and character of a work, as a poem or a 
painting; external evidenee is the evidence 
brought in corroboration of the statements 
or genuineness of the work by neutral 
parties. 

Intemai rvidma is generally deceptive but the 
sort of initrnal evitUH^ supposed to be afiorded by 
comparative inferiority in artistic execution, is never 
free IVom great suspicion. Some of Plato's dialcupies 
not belngToiind equal to the exalted idea which his 
great woks have led men to entertain, are forthwith 
declared to be spurious. But what writer is at all 
times equal to tlie highest of his own flights? What 
author has produced nothin but No 

one thinks of disputing Snakspere's claim to the 
Mtrry IVives of Windsor, because it is immen- 
suramy inferior to Tiieifth Nighty which, in its turn, 
is inferior to Othelto, G, H, Lews, j 

--Moral evidence, evidence flufilcient to sa- 
tlify theTmind, although not fluiceptible of 
rigid and incontrovertible demonstration. 

Mr. Gibbon remarks in his own life that, as soon 
as he understood the principles of mathematics, he 
relinquished his pursuit of them for ever: nor did he 
lament that he desisted before hts mind was hard- 
ened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so destruc- 
tive of the finer feelings of merai ewidente, which 
must, however, determine the acdons and opinions 
of our lives, Edin, Bov, 


2. In law, that which is legally submitted to 
a competent tribunal, as a means of ascer- 
tainiiig the truth of any alleged matter of 
fact under In veati^tlon before it. Evidence 
may be either written or parole, direct or 
eircumotantial. Written evidence consists 
of records, deeds, affidavits, and other writ- 
ings; parole or oral evidenee is that rendered 
by witnesses personally appearing in court 
and sworn to the truth of what they depose. 
Direct evidenee is that of a person who has 
been an eye-witness to a fact ; eircumetan- 
tuU evidence consists of many concurrent 
circumstances leading to an inference or 
conviction.— 3. One who or that which sup- 
plies evidence; a witness; an evident. * In- 
famous and perjured evidences,* Sir W. 
Scott. iRaTe.]—King*8 or quee7i*8 evidence, 
in criminal law, evidence given by on ac- 
complice, when the ordinary evidence is 
defective, on the understanding that he 
himself shall go free for his share of the 
crime. — Teetimony, Evidence . Testimony is 
the evidence given by one witness, evidence 
is the testimony of one or many. Wo say 
the united testimonies, but the whole evi- 
dence. 

Evidence (ev'i-dens), v.t, pret & pp. evi- 
denced; ppr. evidencing. To render evi- 
dent; to prove; to make clem* tr> the mind ; 
as, to evidenee the guilt of an offender. * As 
might be evidenced from texts.' TUlotson, 
Evident (cv^-dent), a, [L. evide^is. See 
Evioknck. ] 1. Open to be seen ; clear to 
the mental eye ; apparent; manifest; obvi- 
ous; plain; us, an evident mistake; it is e i;i- 
dent you are wrong. 'Your honour and 
your goodness is so evident* Shak, —2. f Con- 
clusive. Shak. 

Evident (cv'i-dent), n. That which proves 
or con'oborutes anything; specifically, in 
I Scots law, a writ or title-deed by which pro- 
perty is proved: a term used in conveyanc- 
ing. 

Evidential (ev-i-den^shal), a. Affording 
evidence; clearly proving; indicative. 
Evidentially (ev-i-dcn^shal-li), adv. In an 
evidential manner. 

Evidentiary (ev-i-den'shi-a-ri), a. Affording 
evidence; evidential. 

When a fact is supposed, although incorrectly, to 
be evideftiiary of, or a mark of, some other f.ict, 
there must be a cause of the error. y. S. Mill. 

Evident]^ (ev^i-dent-li), adv. Clearly; obvi- 
ously; plainly; in a manner to be seen and 
understood; in a manner to convince the 
mind; certainly; manifestly. 

He was ei'idently in the prime of youth. 

\ Irtfing. 

Evidentness (ev'i-dent-nes), n. State of 
being evident; clearness; obviousness; plain- 
ness. 

Evlgllationt (o-yi'Jil-a''shon), n. [L. evigila- 
tio, from evigilo, evigUatum, to wake up 
e, and vigil, watchful.] A waking or watch- 
ing. * Ine evigilatiofi of the animal powers 
when Adam awoke.’ Bibliotheca Biblw- 
grapkica OxaniensUt. 

BVll (e'vin. a. [A. Sax, efel, yfel, eofel; J>. 
euvel; O.ras. evel; O. iibel; Goth, ubils. Ill 
is a contracted form of evil.] 1. Having bad 
qualities of a natural kind; mischievous; 
having qualities which tend to injury, or to 
produce mischief. 

Some cvi/ beast hath devoured him. Gen. xxxvil. 33. 

2. Having bad qualities of a moral kind; 
wicked; corrupt; perverse; wrong; as, eml 
thoughts; evU deeds; evil speaking; an evil 
generation.— 3. Unfortunate; unpropitioiis; 
producing sorrow, distress, iiifury, or cala- 
mity; as, evil tidings; evil days. 'Fall'n 
on evil daya’ Milton,— The evil one, the 
devil.— Syn. Mischievous, pernicious, inju- 
rious, hurtful, destructive, noxious, bane- 
ful, wicked, bad, corrupt, perverse, vile, 
base, wrong, vicious, calamitous, unfor- 
tunate. 

Evil (fi'vil). n. 1. Anything that causes dis- 
pleasure, injury, pain, or suffering; misfor- 
tune; calamity; mischief; injury. 

Every man calleth that which plenseth, and is de- 
lightful to himself, good; and that evU which dls- 
pTcaseth him. Hobbes, 

Of two evils the less is always to be chosen. 

Trans, ti/ Thomas h Kempis. 

2. Natural depravity; corruption of heart, 
or disposition to commit wickedness; ma- 
li^ity. 

The heart of the sons of men is full of evil. 

Hedes. ix. 3. 

8. The negation or contrary of good. 

Farewell remorsel all good to me Is lost. 

Evii, be thou my good. Milton, 


4. A malady or disease; as, the king's evU or 
scrofula. 

Whai's the disease he means? 

'Tis called the evil. Shah, 

Evil (€'vil), adv. 1. Not well; not with Jus- 
tice or propriety; unsuitably. ' EvU it be- 
seems thee.’ Shak.— 2. Not virtuously; not 
innocently.— 3. Not happily; unfortunately. 

It went evil with his house. i Chr. vii. 93. 

4. Injuriously; not kindly. 

The Egyptians evil entreated us, and afliicted us. 

Deut. XX vl. 6. 

EvH-affected (d’vll-af-fekt-ed), a. Not well 
disposed; unkind; ill-affectea. 

Made their minds evil-affected against the brethren. 

Acts xiv. 9. 

Evildoer (e'vil-dd-6r), n. One who does evil ; 
one who commits sin, crime, or any moral 
wrong. 

They speak evil against you as evildoers, x Pet. ii.is. 

EvJl-entreat (ife'vil-en-tret), v.t To treat 
with in justice; to injure. 

And then he lets them be evil-entreated by tyrants, 
and huifer persecution. Kingsley. 

Evil-eye (o\il-i), n. A kind of Influence sii- 
perstitiously ascribed in former times to 
certain persons, in virtue of which tliey 
could injure wliatever they cast a hostile 
or envious look upon. 

Evil-eyed (e'vil-id), a. Supposed to possess 
the evil eye; looking with an evil eye, or 
with envy, Jealousy, or bad design. ' Tliou 
Shalt not find me . . . evil-ey*d unto you. ' 
Shak. 

Evil-favoured (c'vibfa-v^rd), a. Having a 
bad countenance or external appearance; 
ill-favoured. 

j EvU-favouredneSB (e^vil-fa v^rd-nes). n. 
Deformity. ‘ Blemish or any evil-favoured- 
7iess.* Deut. xvii. 1. 

Evilly (e'vil-li), adv. Not well. *Qood 
deeds evtili/ disposed.’ Shak. [Haro.] 
EvH-mlnded (e'vil-mind-ed), a. Having 
an evil mind; having evil dispositions or 
intentions; disposed to mischief or sin; 
malicious; malignant; wicked. 
Evllne88(e^vil-neH),n. Badness; viciousness; 
malignity; as, evilness of heart; the evUness 
of sin. 

Evil -Starred (cVil-sUlrd), a. Destined to 
misfortune, as if through the influence of 
an adverse star or planet; ill-starred; un- 
fortunate; unlucky. 

In wild Mahratta-battle fell my father ein’l-starred. 

Tenityson, 

Evince (e-vins’), v.t. pret. & pp. etntieed: 
ppr. evincing. [L. evtfico, to vanquish, to 
prove or show — e, and vinco, to conquer.] 

1. To show in a clear manner; to prove 
beyond any reasonable doubt ; to manifest ; 
to make eWdent. 

Tradition then is disallow'd 
If not evinc'd by Scripture to be true. Dryden. 

2. t To conquer. 

Error by his own arms is best evinced. Milton. 

Evlncement (e-vins^ment), n. Act of 
evincing. 

Evincible (c-vins'i-bl), a. Capable of proof; 
demonstrable. 'Evincible by true reason.* 
Sir M. Hale. 

Evlndbly (e- vins’i-bU), adv. In a manner to 
demonstrate or force conviction. 

Evincive (e-vins'iv), a. Tending to prove; 
having the power to demonstrate. [Eare.] 
Evirate t (e'v^r-at). v. t [L. eviro, eviratuni, 
to deprive of virility— e, prlv., and vir, man. ] 
To emasculate; to castrate. 'Origen and 
some others that voluntarily evirated them- 
selves.’ Bp. Hall. 

Eviration t (€-v4r-a’6lionX n. Castration. 
EvlBOerate ((j-vis's^r-at), v.t. pret A pp. 
eviscerated; ppr. eviscerating. [L. eviscero - 
e, and viscera, the bowels.] To take out tlie 
entrails of; to search the bowels of; to em- 
bowel; to disembowel; as, ho was hanged 
and then eviscerated. 

The philosophers who, like Dr. Thom.is Brown, 
quietly eviscerate the problem of its difficulty. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Evlaoeration (fi-vi8'B4r-a"8hon), n. The act 
of eviscerating. 

Evitable (ev'it-a-bix a. [L. evitabilis. See 
Evitatb.] That may be shunned; avoid- 
able. 

or divers things evil, all being not evitable, we 
Uke one. Hooker. 

Evltatet (ev'it-at), v.f. [L. evito, evitahtm 
— e, and vito, to sliun.] To sliun; to avoid; 
to escape. Shak. 

Evitationt (ev-it-a^shon). n. An avoiding; 
a shunning. 

Evltet (fi-vltO* v.t [L. evUo, to shun.] To 
shun. 

The blow once given cannot be evited. Drayton. 
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Bvltemalt (d-vl-tdr'nal), a. [L. ceviternun 
(cuutr. cBtemm), from aswim, an ago.] Of 
duration indefinitely long; eternal. 

Angels are truly existing .... eznttrnal creatures. 

Bp, Halt, 

Evlteniallyt (c-vi-tdr'naMi), ocfo. Eter- 
nally. Bp, IlalL 

Evitemlty t (e-vi-t<&r'ni-ti), n. Duration 
iudefliiitely long; eternity. * Our eviternity 
of blisso.* Bp. Hall. 

Evlttate (e-vit'iit), a. [L. e, without, and 
viiUB, bands.] In hot. not striped; destitute 
of vittn: applied to the fruits of some 
umbellifers. 

Evocate t (ov'd-katx V. t. pret. & pp. evocated; 
ppr. evoeating, ( L. eroco, evocatum — e. forth, 
and voco, to call.] To cull forth; to evoke. 

* Magical operations to evocate the dead.' 
Stackhouse. 

Evocation (ov-o-ka'shon). n. 1. A calling 
or bringing from concealment; a calling 
forth. -2. A calling from one tribunal to 
another. - 3. Among the Romans, a calling 
on the gods of a besieged city to forsake it 
and come over to the besiegers: a religious 
ceremony of besieging armies. 

Evocator (cv^d-kat-6r), n. [L.] One who 
calls forth. 

Evoke (c-v6k'). v.t pret. & pp. evoked; ppr. 
cooking, 1. To call or summon forth. 

There is a necessity for a regulating discipline of 
exercise, that, whilst etfoJbtnjc the huiii.-iti energies, 
will nut sulfer them to be wasted. ZV Quincey, 

2.t To call away; to remove from one 
tribunal to another. 

The cause was evoked to Rome. Hitme. 

Evolatlc^t Evolaticalt (ev-o-lat'ik, ev-d- 
lat'ik>al), a. Apt to fly away. 

Evolation (ev-d-bVshon), n. [L. evolo, evo- 
latum-— Ct and volo, to fly.] The act of 
flying away. 

These walls of flesh forbid evolation. Bp. Hall. 
£volute(ev'd-lut). n. In acorn, a curve from 
which another curve, called the involute or 
evolvent, is described by the end of a thread 
gradually wound upon the former, or un- 
wound from it. 8ee Involute. 

Evolution (ev-d-lu'shon), n. [l^Y. Evolution, 
from L. evolutio, from evolvo, evolutum, to 
unroll, to unfold. See Evolve. ] 1. The 
act of unfolding or unrolling; development; 
as, the evolution of a flower from a bud, or 
a bird from the egg. *The evolution of 
the plot (of a dramatic poem).* Dr. Caird. 
2. A series of tilings unrolled or un- 
folded. *The evolution of ages.' Sir T. 
More . — 3. inaeom. the unfolding or opening 
of a curve andmaking it descrilie an evolvent. 
The equable evolution of the periphery of a 
circle or other curve is such a gradual ap- 
proach of the circumference to rectitude as 
that its parts do not concur and equally 
evolve or unbend, so that the same Hue 
becomes successively a less arc of a recipro- 
cally greater circle, till at last they change 
into a straight ljne.>-4. In math, the extrac- 
tion of roots from powers; the reverse of 
involution. See Involution. —5. Milit the 
doubling of ranks or flics, wheeling, coun- 
termarching, or other motion by which the 
disposition of troops Is changed, In order 
to attack or defend with more advantage or 
to occupy a diiferent post. — 0. Nant. the 
change of form and disposition of a fleet 
or the movements of a single vessel during 
manoeuvres.—?. In biology, strictly the 
theory of generation, in which the germ 
is held to pre-exist in the parent, and its 
parts to bo unfolded and expanded, but not 
actually formed, by tlie procreative acts. See 
Epigenesis. —8. That theory which sees in 
the history of all things, organic and inor- 
ganic, a passage from simplicity to com- 
plexity, from an undilferentiated to a dif- 
ferentiated condition of the elements. 'Hius 
the nebular hypothesis, which regards the 
planetary bodies as evolved from nebular or 
gaseous matter, and the history of the de- 
velopment of an individual plant or animal, 
or of society, areexamples of evolution. The 
evolution theorv of the origin of species is, 
that later species have been developed by 
continuous differentiation of organs and 
modiflcatioiM of parts from species simpler 
and less differentiated, and that thus all 
organic existences, even man himself, may 
be traced back to a simple cell. 

Evolutioiial, Evolutionary (ev-o-iQ'shon- 
al, ev-O-lfi'shon-a-ri), a. Or or pertaining 
to evolution; produced by or due to evolu- 
tion; constituting evolution. 

It Is not certain whether the idiots* brains had 
undergone any local evolutional change as the result 
of education or training. It Is certain that tlicy had 


increased somewhat In size alter the general cessa- 
tion of evoluHonal changes In their form. 

Herbert Spettcer. 

Evolutionist (ev-O-lfi'shou-ist), n. 1. One 
skilled in evolutions, specifically in mili- 
tary evolutions. —2. A believer in the doc- 
trine or doctrines of evolution. 

Evolve (e-volvO. ».f. pret. pp. evolved; ppr. 
evolvina. [L. evolvo-~e, ancl wdvo, to roll, 
which IS cog. with E. to ivalloto.] 1. To un- 
fold; to open and expand. 

The animal soul sooner evolves Itself to its full orb 
and extent than the human soul. Halt. 

2. To throw out; to emit; as, to evolee odours. 

3. To follow out and detect through intrica- 
cies; as, to evolve the truth. [Haro.]— 4. To 
develop; to cause to pass from a simple to 
a complex state. 

Evolve (o-volv'), v.i. To open or disclose 
itself. 

Evolvement (o-volv'ment), n. Act of 
evolving or state of being evolved; evolu- 
tion. 

Evolvent (d-volv*ent), n. In geom. the in- 
volute of a curve. See Involute. 

Evolver (e-volv'6r), n. lie who or that which 
evolves or unfolds. 

EvolVUlUS (e-voTvfi-lus), n. fL. evolvo, to 
unroll— e, out, and volvo, to roll. ] A genus 
of clirabtog exotic annuals, having hand- 
some flowero, for which they are Boinetiincs 
cultivated in our stoves. I1icy belong to 
the iiat. order Convolvulaccro. 

Evomitt (d-vom^it), v.t. To vomit. Bale. 
Evomitatlon,t Evomitiont (c-vom*it-a'*- 
shon, d-vd-mi'shon), n. [L. evotno, to vomit 
forth— e, out, and vomo, to vomit] The act 
of vomiting; expectoration. 

Evovae (6-v6*va-e). In music, an artificial 
word fonned from the vowels in the words 
*seeulorum Amen' which occur at the end 
of the Gloria Pairi, It sei*ved as a kind of 
mnemonic word, enabHng singers to render 
the various Gregorian chants correctly, each 
letter in evovae (euouae) stan<Hng for the 
syllable from which it is extracted. 
Evulgate t (e-vuTgat), v.t. [L. evulgo, evtiU 
gaturn, to make public— e, out, and vulyo, 
to spread among the people, from vulgus, 
the common people.] To publish. 
Evulgationt (5-viil-ga'slion), n. A divulging. 
Evulsion (e-vurshon), n. [L. evnlsio, from 
evello, evulmtn, to pluck out— <<?, out, and 
vello, to pluck.] The act of plucking or 
pulling out by force. 

Ew,! n. Yew. Chaucer. 

Ewe (u), n. [A. Sax, count; comp, the cog. 
fomis Erie, ei, Quth. avis, O. II.G. ai;i, ou, 
Icel. d, Lith. awis, h. ovis. Or. ois, Oacl. 
ai, a herd, sheep; Skr. avi, a sheep.] A fe- 
male sheep; the female of the ovine race of 
animals. 

Ewe-cheese (u'choz), n. Cheese made from 
the milk of owes. 

Ewer (u'6r), n. fO.Kr. eavier, Fr. ^,vier, a 
sink for water, from eau, older Fr. eve, 
iave, aigve, water, whence Fr. aiauiJtre, a 
ewer; L. aqua, water.] A kind of pitcher 
with a wide spout, used to bring water for 
washing the hands; a sort of pitcher that 
accompanies a wash-hand basin for holding 
the water. 

Ewest, a. According to Jamieson, near, 
contiguous; but according to Bell (Did, r/ 
haw of Scot), nearest. It occurs in the 
older Scotch statutes. 

Ewiy (fi'ri> n. [From ewer.) In mediicval 
times, the scullery of a relii^ous house; in 
England, an office In the royal household, 
where they take care of the linen for the 
sovereign's table, lay the cloth, and serve 
up water in ewers after dinner. 

EiHt (ut), n. [See Eft, Newt.] A newt. 

Ez (eks). A Latin preposition or prefix, Gr. 
ex or ek, signifying out of, out, proceeding 
from. Hence, in composition. It signifies 
sometimes out of, as in aa;hale, exclude; 
sometimes off, from, or out, as in L. ex~ 
seindo, to cut off or out; sometimes beyond, 
as in eiTcess, exceed, excel. In some words 
it is merely emphatical; in others it has 
little effect on the signification. Bx pre- 
fixed to names of office denotes that a per- 
son has held, but no longer holds, that office; 
as, ea^mlnlster. Ex is frequently used as a 
preposition before English words, as In the 

J »hrase, 20 chests tea ex 'Bea King,* where 
t signifies taken out of, delivered from. 
Stock of any kind sold ex die. means that 
the next dividend upon such stock has been 
declared, and is reserved by the seller. 
ExaoeilMite (eks-as^6r-b&t), v.t pret. A pp. 
exaeeHMted; ppr. exaeerhaHng. [L. exor- 
eerbo, exaeerbatum^x, intens., and aeerbo, 
to make bitter, from aeerbus, harsh, sharp, 


sour. See Acerb.] 1. To Irritate; to exas- 

g erate; to inflame the angry passions of; 

} imbitter; to increase the malignant qua- 
lities of. 

A factious spirit Is sure to be fostered, and un- 
kindly feelings to be exaitrbaied, if not engendered. 

Broujrham. 

2. To Increase the violence of, as a disease. 
Exacerbation (cks-as'Or-ba'^shon), n. 1. The- 
act of exasperating; the irritation of angry 
or malignant passions or qualities; increase 
of malignity. --2. In mea. a periodical in- 
crease of violence in a disease; specifically, 
the periodical increase of remiiteut and 
cuntliiuod fevers, where there is no absolute 
cessation of the fever; as, nocturnal exa- 
cerbations— 3. Increased severity ; as, vio- 
lent exacerbations of punishment. [Rare ] 
Ezaoerbeacence (eks-as^er-bes'^sens), n. [L. 
exaeerbesco, to become exasperated— eo?, and 
aeerbus, harsh.] Increase of irritation or 
violence, particulai'ly the increase of a fever 
or disease. 

Ezaoervatlon (eks-as'dr-vk^'shon), n. [L. 
exacervo, exacervatum, to heap up excec<l- 
iiigly ' ex, intens., and aeervus, a heap.] 
The act of heaping up. 

Ezadnate (eks-as^Jn-at), v.t [L. ex, priv., 
and acinus, the kernel of a berry or other 
fruit.] To deprive of the kernel. [Rare.] 
Exadnatlon (eks-as'ln-a^'shou), n. The act 
of taking out the kernel. I Rare.] 

Exact (egz-akt*), a. [L. exactus, pp. of extgo, 
to drive out, to measure^ ex, out, and ago, 
to drive, to do. j 1. Closely coiTect or regu- 
lar; nice; accurate; conformed to rule. 

All this, exact to rule, were brought about. 

Were but a combat in the lists left out. Pope. 

2. Precise; not different in the least: as, the 
exact sum or amount, or the exact time.— 

3. Methodical; careful; not negligent; cor- 
rect ; observing strict method, rule, or 
order; punctual; strict; as, a man exact in 
keeping accounts; a man exact in paying 
his debts; we sliould be exact in attendance 
on appointments; an exact thinker. * In my 
doings I was exact. ' Ecclus. li. 19. 

The exactest vigil.'ince cannot maintain a single day 
of unminglcd innocence. Rambler. 

4. Characterized by exactness; precisely 
thought out or stated; as. an exact demon- 
stration. ‘An emet command.' Shak.— 
SYN. Accurate, correct, precise, nice, me- 
thodical, careful. 

Exact (egz-akt'), v. t, [L. exiao, exactum—ex, 
and ago, to drive, to lend, to do.] 1. To 
force or compel to be paid or yielded; to 
demand or require authoritatively; toextoH 
by means of authority or without Justice. 

Jehoiakiro exacted the silver and the gold of the 
people. 9 Ki. xxlii. 35. 

2. To demand of right or necessity; to en- 
force a yielding of; to enjoin with pressing 
urgency. 

Years of service past. 

From grateful souls exact reward at last. Dryden. 

Duty 

And Justice to my father's soul, exact 
This cruel piety. Sir y. IJenham. 

3.t To require the presence of. 

My designs 

Bxact me in another place. Massinger. 

Exact (ogz-akt*), v.i. To practise extortion. 

'rhe enemy shall not exact upon him. Ps. Ixxxlx. 29. 

Exactor (egz-akt'<6r),n. One who exacts; an 
extortioner. 

Exacting (ogz-akt'ing), p. and a. Demand- 
ing or compelling to pay or yield under 
colour of authority; requiring authoritat- 
ively; demanding or disposed to demand 
without pity or justice; extorting; compel- 
ling by necessity; unreasonably severe or 
oppressive. 

With a temper so exacting, he was more likely to 
claim what he thought due, than to consider what 
others might .'iward. Arnold. 

Exaction (egz-ak'shon), n. 1. The act of de- 
manding with authority, and compelling to 
pay or ^eld; authoritative demand; extor- 
tion; a wresting from one unjustly! the 
taking advantage of one's necessities or 
powerlessness to compel him to pay illegal 
or exorbitant tribute, fees, or rewards; as, 
the exaetixm of tribute or of obedience. * Il- 
legal exactions ot sheriffs and offlciala* Ban- 
crift 

Take away your exaetiens from 

2. That which Is exacted; tribute; fees, re- 
ward% or oontributions demanded or levied 
with severity or injustice. 

We pay aa unreasonable eMoetim at every ferry. 

Addison. 
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BiaoUtlldt (esx^tl-tadX n. Exwtnen; 
acourao^f; nicety. 

Every sentence, every word, every syllable, every 
letter and point, seem to have been weighed with the 
nicest MXMHtude, Dr, Gtdtits, 

BSEOtly (effz-aktli), adv. In an exact man- 
ner; precisely' according to rule, measure, 
fact, principle, and the like; nicely; accu- 
rately; as, a tenon exactly fitted to flie mor- 

HSh of them knew mankind txactfy well. Dryden. 

His enemies were pleased, for he had acted txactly 
as their Interests required. Bancroft, 

Bzaotneaa (egz-akt'nesx n. l. Accuracy; 
nicety; precision; as, to make experiments 
with exaetnew,~-%. Kegularlty; careful con- 

. formity to law or rules of propriety; as, 
txactnesB of deportment. 

They think that their txachiess In one duty will 
atone for their neglect of another. Rogers, 

3. Careful observance of method and con- 
formity to truth; as, in accounts 

or business. 

He had . . . that sort of exactness which would 
have made him a respectable antiquary. Macautay, 

Bxaotor (egz-akt^er}, n. 1. One who exacts; 
an officer who collects tribute, taxes, or 
customs. 

I will make thine officers peace, and thine exactors 
righteousness. Is. lx. 17. 

2 . An extortioner; one who compels another 
to pay more than is legal or reasonable; 
one who demands something without pity 
or regard to justice; one who is unreason- 
ably severe in his injunctions or demands. 

The service of sin is perfect slavery ... an un- 
reasonable taskmaster and an utiiiieasurable exactor. 

South, 

Men that are in health are severe exactors of 
patience at the hands of tlieni that are sick. 

for. Taylor, 

8 . He that demands by authority; as, an 
exaetvr of oaths. 

As they reposed frreat religion in an oath, in reject 
of the actor: so did, they likewise, in respect 01 the 
exactor, Fotherby. 

ExaotreBB (egz-akt^rbs), n. A female who 
exacts or is severe in her injunctions. * Kx- 

S ectation, so severe an exactreun of duties.* 
t. Ja7i8on. 

Bxaouate t (ogz-ak*u-&t), v, t [From a Active 
L. verb exacm, exaetuitum, for L, exacuo, 
exacutum, to make very sharp - eas, and acuo, 
to sharpen, from aws, a sharp point, a 
needle.) To whet or sharpen. 
Biraouationt (egz-ak'fi-a'^shoii), n. Act of 
whetting; a sherpeniiig. 

Exsereala (cgz-9're-sis), n. [Or. , from exaireO, 
to remove.) That branch of surgery which 
relates to the removal of parts of the body. 
Exaggerate (egz-aj'dr-&t), v.t pret. pp. 
exaggerated; ppr. exaggerating, [L. exag- 
gero^ exaggeratum—ex^ inteus. , and aggero^ 
aggeratum, to heap, from ac^r, aheap — ad, 
to, and gero, to carry.) l.t To heap on; to 
accumulate. ' Oaks and fire covered by the 
waters and moorish earth exaggerated upon 
them.' Hale.— 2, To heighten; to enlarge 
beyond the truth or reason; to amplify; espe- 


freq. of ago, to move, to drive.) 1. To 
■hake violently; to agitate.— 2. To pursue 
with Invectives or reproaches; to reproach. 

This their defect I had rather lament than exagxtate. 

Hooker. 

Bzagltatloilt (eg;ac*aJ'it-&"shonX n. Agita* 
tion. 

Exaltmmlnoufi (eks-al-bu'min-us), a. [Prefix 
ex, priv., and af6timtnoti« (which see).] In 
hot having no albumen about the embryo, : 
or no albumen but that of the cotyledons, 
ficalt (egz-gltO» v.t, []<T. exalter; L. exalto ' 
— ex, and altwt, high. See Altitude.) 

1. To raise high; to elevate; to lift up. 

1 will exalt my throne above the stars of God. 

Is. xiv. 13. 

Exalt thy towery head, and lilt thine eyes. Pope, 

2. To elevate in iH}wer, wealth, rank or 
dignity, character, and the like; as, to exalt 
one to a throne, to the chief magistracy, to 
a bishopric. 

Exalt him that is low, and abase him that is hi^h. 

Ezek. xxl. 16. 

3. To elevate with Joy, pride, or confidence; 
to inspire with delight or satisfaction; to 
elate; as, to be exalted with success or vic- 
tory. 

Whosoever exalieth himself shall be abased. 

Luke xiv. ii. 

4. To praise highly; to magnify; to praise; 
to extol 

He is . . . my father*s Cod, and I will exalt him. 

Hx. XV. a. 

5. To raise, as the voice; to elevate the tone 
of, as the voice or a musical instrument; 
to lift up. 2 Ki. xix. 22. 

Now, Mars, she said, let Fame exalt her voice. 

Prior. 

a. To elevate in diction or sentiment; to 
make sublime. 

But hear, oh hear, In what exalted strains, 

Sicilian muses, through these happy plains, 
l*roclaiin Saturnian times. Roscommon. 

7. t In chem. to purify; to subtilize; to refine; 
as, to exalt the juices or the qualities of 
bodies. 

With chcmic art exalts the mineral powers. Pope, 

ExaltadO (eks-fil-tfi'ddX In Spanish hist. 
a member of the extreme liberal or radical 
political party. 

£xaltat,t pp. Exalted. *In Pisces, wher 
Weiinnis exaltat* Chancer. 

Exaltation (egz-glt-a'shon), n. 1. The act 


dally, to represent as greater than truth 
or Justice will warrant 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
Inflames his crimes. Addison, 

a In the fine arts, to heighten extravagantly 
in effect or design; as, to exaggerate parti- 
cular features in a painting or statue. 

Exafigorated (egz-Aj'4r-&t-cd), p. and a. 
Heigntoned; overstated; unduly increased; 
as, an exaggerated statement or account 

Exagforauon (egz-aj^er-a^shon), n. l.t A 
heaping together; neap; accumulation. 
* Eiaggeratwn of sand,' Afale.— 2. Amplifi- 
cation ; a representation of things beyond 
the truth or reason; hyperbolical represen- 
tation, whether of goodf or evil. 

Bxag^atitms of the prodidous condescensions in 
the prince to pass good laws, would have an odd 
sound at Westminster. Sroi/t, 

a In thejlne arU, a representation of things 
in which their natural features are heigh- 
tened or magnified. 

Bxaggmtlyfi (eme-aJ'^r-At-lvX a. Having 
the power or tendency to exaggerate. 

Exin^rEtor (egs-aj'4r'&t-4r), n. One who 
exaggerates. 

You write so of the poets and not laught 
Those virtuous liars, dreamers after dark, 
Exaggerators of the sun and moon. 

Anil soothsayers In a tea-cupt S, B, Browning, 

BXiEgtratory (egs-aJ*4r-a-to-riX a. Con- 
taiiuiig examratton. * Exaggeratory de- 
olamauon,* Johnson. 

Bxi^tatot (egB-aJ^it4t), v.t pret. difp,ex- 
agitatedi ppr. esMgikding. [L. exagUo, ex- 
agit0dum,4o stir up— < 00 ^ Intena, and agito, 


of raising hi^, or state of being raised 
high: elevated state; elevation, as to power, 
oitice, rank, dignity, or excellence; state of 
greatness or dignity. 

Wondering at my flight, and change 
To this high exaltation, Milton, 

2, Mental elevation; a state of mind in 
which a person possesses poetical or noble 
thoughts and noble aspirations. 

You arc only aware of the impetuosity of the 
senses, the upwclling of the blood, the ettusion of 
tenderness, but not of the nervous exaltation, the 
poetic rapture. Trans, of Taint. 

3. t In chem, the refinement or subtilization 
of bodies or their qualities and virtues, or 
the increase of their strength.— 4. In astrol. 
the dignity of a planet, from Its position 
being in that part of the zodiac in which its 
powers are increased or are at the highest. 

Astrologers tell us that the sun receives its exalta- 
tion in tho sign Aries. Dryden. 

Exalted (egz-ftlt'cd), n. and a. Raised to a 
lofty height; elevated; honoured with oflice 
or rank; extolled; magnified; refined; dig- 
nified; sublime; lofty. 

Time never fails to bring every exalted reputation 
to a strict scrutiny. Ames. 

Exaltedneaa (egz-alt'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being exalted, elevated, or elated. * The 
exaltedness of some minds.* Gray, 

Exalter (egz-alt* 6 r), n. One who exalts or 
raises to d^nity. 

Exaltment t (egz-glt'ment), n. Exaltation. 

Sanctity implying a discrimination, a distance, an 


nominated thereby. Barrow, 

Examen (egz-&'men), n. [L., the tongue of 
a balance, for exagmen, from exigo, to exa- 
mine, measure, weigh— ex, and ago, to set 
in motion.) Examination; disquisition; in- 
quiry; scrutiny. * After so fair an egtamen.’ 

Exainetroxivt n. Hexameter. Chaucer, 

ExamlnaVle (egz-am*in-a-bl), a. [See Exa- 
mine. ] That may be examined; proper for 

Judicial examination or inquiry. 
Examinant (egz-am'in-ant), n. [L. exatnfn- 
oiM, exwminantie, ppr. of examino. See 
Examine.) One whoexamines; an examiner. 

One window was so placed as to throw a strong 
light at the foot of the uble at which prisoners 
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were usually posted for examination, while the upper 
end, where the examinants lat, was thrown Into 
shadow. Sir Ht, Scott, 

Examinatat (egz-am'in-ftt), n. The person 
examined. Bacon. 

Examination (egz-amln-ft^'shon), n. [L. ex- 
aminatio. See Exaxbn.I 1. The act of 
examining or state of being examined: a 
careful search or inquiry, with a view to dis- 
cover truth or the real state of things: care- 
ful and accurate inspection of a thing and 
its parts; a view of qualities and relauons, 
and an estimate of their nature and import- 
ance; scrutiny by study or experiment; as, 
an examination of a house or a ship. 

Different men leaving out or putting in several 
himple ideas, according to their various examination, 
skill, or observation of the subject, have different 
essences. Locke. 

Nothing that is self-evident can be the proper sub- 
ject of examination. South. 

2. In Judicial proceedings, a careful inquiry 
into facts by testimony; an attempt to ascer- 
tain truth by inquiries and interrogatories; 
as, the examination of a witness or the 
merits of a cause.— 3. A process prescribed 
or assigned for testing qualiflcatioii, capabili- 
ties, knowledge, progress, and the like; as, 
the examination of a student, of a candidate 
for admission to tho ministry or bar; the 
periodical examination of a school. ->4. Trial 
or assay by the appropriate methods or 
tests, as of minerals or chemical com- 
pounds.— Stn. Search, Inquiry, investiga- 
tion, research, scrutiny, inquisition, inspec- 
tion. 

Examlnator (egz-am*in-at-^TX n. An exa- 
miner. 'A prudent examinator,* Sir H'. 
Scott. 

Examine (egz-am'in). v.t pret. A pp. exa- 
mined; ppr. examining. [L.‘ examino, ex- 
aminatum, from examen, examinis, the 
tongue of a balance. See Examen.) 1. To 
inspect or observe carefully; to look into 
the state of; to view in all its aspects; to 
weigh arguments and compare facts in refer- 
ence to anything, with a view to form a cor- 
rect opinion or Judgment regarding it; as, 
to examine a ship to know whether she is 
sea- worthy, or a house to know- whether 
repairs are wanted. 

If, for instance, we examine the address of Clytem- 
nestra to Agamemnon on his return, or the descrip- 
tion of the seven Argive chiefs, by the principles of 
dramatic writing, we shall instantly condemn them 
as monstrous. Macaulay, 

2, To try, as an offender; to question, as 
a witness. 'The offenders that arc to be 
examined,* Shak.—S. To inquire into the 
qualifications, capabilities, knowledge, or 
progress of, by interrogatories; as, to exa- 

• mitie the candidates for a degree, or for 
a license to preach or to practise in a pro- 
fession. — 4. To try or assay by appropriate 
methods or tests; as, to examine minerals 
or chemical compounds. 

Examinee (egz-am*in-6'')i ^ under- 

goes an examination. 

After repeating the Samaritan’s saying to the inn- 
keeper: 'when 1 come again I will repay thee,’ the 
unlucky examinee added : * This he said, knowing 
that he sliould see his face no more.’ 

Cambridge Sketches. 

Examiner (cgz-am'in-4r), n. l. One who 
examines, tries, or inspects; one who inter- 
rogates a witness or an offender.— 2. A per- 
son appointed to conduct an examination, 
as, in a university, one appointed to examine 
students for degrees; as, the examiners in 
natural science, in metaphysics, classics, Ac, 

3. In chancery, one of two officers of court 
who examine on oath the witnesses produced 
on either side, or the parties themselvea 

Examining (egz-arn'ln-ing). a. Having jKiwer 
to examine ; appointed to examine; as, an 
examining committee. 

Examplaxyt (cgz*am-pla-ri), a, [From ex- 
ample.^ i^rving for example or pattern; 
proposed for imitation; exemplary. Hooker. 
AXainpla (egz-am*pl), n. [X. ezemplum, 
from eskmo, to take out or away, to remove 
— eXf out, and emo, to take, to receive, to 
purohase. See Sample.) 1. A portion, 
generally a small quantity of anything, or 
one of a number of things, exhibited to 
show the character or quality of the whole; 
a sample; a specimen.— 2. A pattern, in 
morals or mannbrs, worthy of Imitation; a 
oopy or model; one who or that which is 
proposed or is proper to be Imitated. 

I have given you an exampte, that you should do 
as 1 have done to you. John xiii. 15. 

Be thou an example of the believers, s Tim. Iv. to. 

a Precedent to bo imitated; a former in- 
stance, to be followed or avoided; a pattern; 
as, example is better than precept. 


w, wig; wh, whig; sh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Lest any man fall after the same txam/le of unbelief. 

Heb. IV. rz. 

Sodom and Gomorrah . . . are set forth for an 
example, sufferinir the vengeance of eternal fire. 

Jude 7. 

Such temperate order in so fierce a cause 
Doth want example, Shak. 

4. Instance serving for illustration of a rule or 
precept; or a particular case or proi>osition 
illustratinK aK^neral rule, position, or truth; 
as, the principles of trigonometry and the 
rules of grammar are illustrated by earn mpU», 

5. In Iwjic, the conclusion of one singular 
point from another; an induction of what 
may happen from what has liappeiied. Thus, 
if civil war has produced calamities of a par- 
ticular kind in one instance, it is inferred 
that it will produce like consetiuences in 
other cases. 

Example t (cgz-am'pl). v.t 1. To give exam- 
ples or instances of. 

ril example you with thi<rvery: 

The sun’s ;i thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea; the inonn’s an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire slic snatches from the sun. 

Shak. 

2. To Justify by the authority of an ex- 
ample. 

1 may example my digression by some mighty pre- 
cedent. Shak, 

3. To set an example of. 

Yet the fight 

Hung doubtful, where, exappiplifijn^ hardiest deeds. 
Salisbury struck down the foe. Southey. 

Examplelesat (egz-am'pMes), a. Having no 
example. 

Exampler (egz-am'pler), 71. A pattern; an 
exemplar or sampler. 

Examplesst (egz-am'ples). a. Same as Ex- 
ampleUsk, 

They that durst to strike 
At so exiipnp/est and unblained a life. B.yonson. 

Exangla (eks-au'Ji-a), n. pf. [Gr. ek, ex, out, 
and iuigeion, a vessel.] In paUiol. a term 
sometimes applied to diseases in which there 
is unnatural distention of a large blood- 
vesseL 

Exanguioust (eks-sang'gwi us), a. Having 
no blood. See Exsanguious. 

Exanguioust (eks-ang'gu-lus). a. [L. ex, 
priv., and anfjuliut, a corner.] Having no 
angles or corners. 

Exanimate (egz-an^i-mat), a. [L. exanim- 
attu, pp. of eosanimo—ex, priv., and anitna, 
Ufa] 1. Inanimate; lifeless. ^Carcasses 
exanimate.* Spenser. > 2. Spiritless; dis- 
heartened ; depressed In spirits. * Pale 
wretch exanimate with love.' Thomson, 
Exanimate (egz-an^i>mat), v.t, pret. & pp. 
exanimated; ppr. exanimating. 1. To de- 

S rive of life; to kill —2. To dishearten; to 
iscourage. * 

Exanimatlon (egz-an'i-ma^shon), n. De- 
privation of life or of spirits. [Rare. ] 
mcanimoust (egz aii'i-mus), a. [L,exanimis 
priv., and anima, life.] Lifeless; 


Exannulate (eks-an^nQ-lat), a. [L. ex, with- 
out, and annultis, a ring.] In bot. without 
a ring: applied to those ferns in which the 
sporangium is without the elastic ring or 
annulua 

Exantbalose (eks-an'thal-ds), n. [See Ex- 
ANTHKM. ] A name applied by some to native 
sulphate of soda, occurring as an efflores- 
cence in certain lavas and in other connec- 
tions. 

ExanthenL Exanthema (eks'an-them, eks- 
an-the'ma), zk pi. Exanthemata (eks-an- 
them^a-ta). [Gr. exanthema, from exantheO, 
to blossom— ed:, and anthos, a flower.] In 
med. eruption; a breaking out; any efflor- 
escence on the skin, as in measles, small- 
pox, scarlatina, <&c. : frequently limited to 
such eruptions as are accompimied with 
fever. 

Exanthematology (cks-an-them^a-toP'o-Ji), 
n. [Gr. exanthema, exanihematos, an erup- 
tion, and logos, discourse.] A treatise on 
eruptive fevers. 

Exanthematous Ezanthematio (eks-an- 

them'at-us, eks-an'them-at'Tk), a. Of or 
pertaining to exanthem; eruptive; efflores- 
cent; as, an exanthematous disease. 

Exanthexle (eks-an-the'slsx n. [Gr. , from ex- 
anthed, to blossom. ] In med. a superftcial 
«>r cutimeous efflorescence; an eruption of 
the skin. 

Exantlate t (eks-antlat), v.t. [L. exantlo 
(exatielo), exantlatum, to draw out as a 
liquid, to suffer— ex, out, and antlo (anelo), 
to draw or raise liquids.] To draw out; to 
bring out; to exhaust. 'By time those seeds 
are wearied or exarUlated.' Boyle, 

Rxantlatlont (eks-ant la'shon), n. The act 


of drawing out; exhaustion. 'This exant- 
lation of truth.' Sir T. Brmene. 

Exajatet (eksVrat), v.t. [L ex, and arc, 
aratum, to plough.] To plough; hence, to 
mark as if by a plough; to write; to engrave. 
Exarationt (eks-a-ra'shonX tt. [See Exar- 
ATK.] The act of ploughing; hence, the act 
of marking, os witn a plough, or of writing 
or engraving. 

Exarch (eks^ark), ii. [Or. exarchos—ex, and 
archos, a chief.] 1. A prefect or governor 
under the Byzantine Empire.— 2. Eedes. a 
title assumed for a time by the bishops of 
Constantinople, Antioch, Ephesus, and 
Czesarca, as superiors over the surrounding 
metropolitans; more recently a title given 
to inspectors of the clergy in certain dis- 
tricts, commissioned by the eastern patri- 
archs. 

Exarchate (eks'ark-At), n. The offlee, dig- 
nity, or administration of an exarch. 
Exaoillate (eks-a-ririat), a. In bot. a term 
applied to a seed destitute of an aril. 
Eicmstate (eks-a-rlst'ut), a. [L. ex, with- 
out, and arista, an awn.] In bot destitute 
of an arista, awn, or beard. 
ExartlCUlatiOXl(eks-flr-tik'u-la''shon),n. [L. 
ex, out, and artieulus, a small joint.] Lux- 
ation; the dislocation of a joint. 
Exasperate (egz-as'p^r-At), v.t. pret. pp. 
exasperated; ppr. exasperating. [L. exas- 
pero, exasperatum, to irritate — ex, and 
aspero, from asper, rtnigh, harsh.] 1. To 
anger ; to irritate to a high degree ; to pro-' 
voke to rage; to enrage; to excite or inflame; 

as, to exasperate a person, or to exasperate 
anger or resentment. 

To take the widow 

UxasptraUs, makes mad her sister Goneril. Shak, 

2. To make grievous or more grievous; to 
aggravate; to embitter; as, to exasperate 
enmity. 

Many have .studied to exaiperatt the ways of 
death, but fewer hours have been spent to soften 
that necessity. Sir T. Bnywne. 

3. To augment the violence of ; to Increase 
the malignity of ; to exacerbate ; as, to ex- 
asperate pain or a pari Inflamed. [Rare.] 

The plaster would pen the humour and so eras- 
ptraie it. Bacon. 

Exasperate (egz-as'p^r-at), a. 1. Provoked; 
embittered; inflamed. 

Matters grew more exasperate between the kings 
of EngUind and France. Bacon. 

2. In bot a term applied to a plant clad with 
hard, stiff, short points. 

Exasporater (egz-as'p&r-at-^r), n. One who 
exasperates or inflames anger, enmity, or 
violence. 

Exasperation (era:-a8'p^r-&"Bhon), n. 1. The 
act of exasperating or state of being exas- 
perated; irritation; provocation. 

A word extorted from h’lm by the exasperatiopt of 
his spirits. South. 

2. Increase of violence or malignity; exacer- 
bation, as of a disease. 

Judging, as of patients in a fever, by the exaspera^ 
tiopt of the fits. IVotton, 

Exauctorate,t Exauthoratet (egz-ak't6r- 

at, egz-a'th^r-at), v.t [L. exauctoro-^ex, 
priv., and auetoro, to hire or bind, from 
auctor, author] To dismiss from service; 
to deprive of an office or dignity in the 
Church; to degrade. 

God also is the Supreme Judge, and can punish 
and exnuthorate whom he pleases and substitute 
others in ihclr room. yer, Taylor, 

Exauctoration^t Exautboratlont (egz- 
ak't^r-a^'shon, egz-a'th6r-a"shon), n. Dis- 
mission from service; deprivation; degrada- 
tion; the removal of a person from an offlee 
or dignity in the Church. 

Exaiiffurate (egz-g'gfl-rat), v.t [L. exau- 
guro, exauguratum — ex, priv., and auguro, 
to consecrate by auguries, from augur. Ree 
Augur.] In Horn, antiq. to change from 
sacred to profane; hence, to desecrate; to 
secularize; to profane. See Exauouratior. 

He determined to exaupwatt and to unhallow 
certain churches and chapms. Holland. 

Exauguratton (egz-g^gfl-rfi'^shon), n. In 
Uwn. antiq, the act of changing a sacred 
thing or person into a profane one; seculari- 
zation; a ceremony necessary before conse- 
crated buildings could be used for secular 
purposes, or priests resign their sacred 
functions or enter into matrimony; hence, 
desecration; profanation. 'The txaugura- 
tion and jinnallowinff all other cells and 
chapels besidea* H inland, 

Exauthorate* v.t Sea sxauotorati. 
BxautlioratloiL ^ ^ Bxauotoratioh. 
Bxauthorliet (egz-a'th4r-lz), v.t pret. A pp. I 


To de» 


exauthorized; ppr. exatUhorlzing. 
prlve of authority. 

Ecc^oeatot (eka-kol'se-ftt), v.t (L exealeeo, 
exealeeatum, to pull off the shoes--ex, eat. 
off, and cakeus, a shoe.] To deprive ox 
slioes; to make barefooted. 

Bxcaloeatlon t (eks-kal'sd-6"shonX n. The 
act of excalceating or depriving of ahoea 
Bxoalfhotiont (eks-kal-fak'shon), n. [L. ae- 
ciUfaetio, from excalf ado, to warm—ex, and 
calf ado, to warm.] Tlie act of making 
warm: calefaction. Blount 
Excalxactiyet (eks-kal-fak'tiv), a. Tending 
to heat or warm. 

Rxcalfaotoryt (eks-kal-fak'to-ri), a. Heat- 
ing; wanning. *A special excalf aetory 
virtue.' Holland. 

Excalibur, Excalibar (eks-kaVi-bto), n. 
The mythological sword of King Arthur 
given him by the Lady of the Luke, to whom 
Merlin directed him to apply for it 

No sword on earth, were it the Excalibar of King 
Arthur, can cut that which opposes no steady resist- 
ance to the blow. Sir IV. Seoli. 

There likewise I beheld Excalibur 
Defore him at his crowning borne, the sword 
That rose from out the bosom of the lake. 

Tennyson. 

Excamb (eks-kamb'), v.t Same as Ex- 
cambie. 

Excambiatort (eks-kam'bi-at-^r), n. A* 
broker; one employed to exchange landa 
Sxcaxnbie(ekB-kam'bi), v.t. IL,L. exeambio, 
to exchange— L. ex, out, and eambio, to ex- 
change. See CriAMGE, Exchange.] To ex- 
change: applied speciflcally to the exchange 
of land. [Scotch.] 

Excamblon, Excamblnxn (eks-knm'bl-on, 
eks-kam'bi-nm), n. Exchange; barter; spe- 
ciflcally, in Scots law, the contract by which 
one piece of land is exchanged for another. 
Excandescence, Excandescendjrfeks-kan- 
des'seiis, eks-kan-des'sen-si), n. [L. exean- 
descentia, excandeseo — ex, and candeseo, 
candeo, to glow or be hot, from eaneo, to be 
white, to shine. 1 1. A growing hot; a white 
heat; glowing heat— 2. Heat of passion; 
violent anger; or a growing angry. 
Excaudeaoent (eks-kan-des'sent), a. White 
with heat. 

Excantationt (eks'kan-ta'^shon), n. [L ex- 
canto, exeantatum, to charm forth, to bring 
out by enchantment— ex, out, and canto, to 
chant, to enchant, intenafrom cam, cantum, 
to sing.] Disenchantment by a counter- 
charm. [Rare.] 

Excamatet (eks-kkr'nat), v.t pret A pp. 
excarnated; ppr. excamating.^^ [L.L ex- 
earno, exeamatum—L. ex, priv., and care, 
camis, flesh.] To deprive or clear of flesh; 
to separate from the fleshy parts surround- 
ing, as blood-vessela 

£xcaniat6(eks-kar'nat),a. Divested of flesh. 
Sears. 

Excarnation (eks-kttr-iia'shon), n. VL ex, 
priv., and caro, carnis. flesh.] 1. The act 
of divesting of flesh; the state of being di- 
vested of flesh: the opposite of incarnation. 

The apostles me.’in by the resurrection of Christ 
the excarftatioH of the Son of man, and the conse- 
quent emergence out of natural conditions to his 
place of power on high. Sears. 

2. In anat the act of separating injected 
blood-vessels from the parts by which they 
are surrounded. This Is effected by corrosion 
by an acid or by putrefaction. 

Excamllloate (eks-kkr'ni-fl-k&t), v.t [L. 
excamifleo, exeamificatum, to cut In pieces, 
from earo, carnis, flesh, and f ado, to make.] 
To clear or deprive of flesh. 

Excamlflcatlon (ekB klir'ni-fl-k$''shoiik n. 
The act of clearing or depriving of flesh. 

Ex cathedra (eks ka-thed'ra). [L. ex, from, 
and cathedra, from Gr. kathedra, chair. 
See Cathedral.] Lit from the chair, as of 
authority or instruction: a phrase used in 
speaking of the solemn dictates or decisions 
of prelates, chiefly the popes, delivered In 
their pontifleal capacity. Hence, in com- 
mon Ian. the phrase is applied to any deci- 
sion, direction, order, Ac. , given in an autho- 
ritative and dogmatic manner. 

Excavate (eksIca-vAt), v.t pret. A pp, exca- 
vated; ppr. excavating. [L. exoavo—ex, out, 
and eavo, to hollow, cavus, hollow. See 
Cave.] l. To hollow; to cut. scoop, dig, or 
wear out the Inner part of anytlung and 
make it hollow; as, to exeavau a turnip; 
to excavate a mound of earth.— a To form 
by scooping or hollowing out, or by pene- 
trating into any substance and removing 
the materials; as, to excavate a canoe; to 
exeavate a tunnel. 

Bxoavatlon (eks-ka-v&'shon), n. 1. The act 
of making hollow, by puttmg, wearing^ or 
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•cooping out the interior lubstance or port 
of a thing.— g. A hollow or a cavity formed 
by removing thelnterloriubstance; as, many 
animals burrow in €xeavatwn» of their own 
forming.— 8. In enain. an open cutting, as 
in a rauway, in disunction from a tunnel 
Simwator (eks'ka-vAt-dr), n. One who or 
that which excavates; specifically, amachlne 
for excavating. 

Sxoavat (eks-k&vO, v,t To excavate. Cock- 
emm. 

JBxoeoatet (ek-se1cat), v.t [L. excceco, ex- 
eaioatum, to make blind— co;. intena, and 
eoBcue, blind.] To make blind. 
JBzoecatlont (ek-sS-kft^shon), n. The act of 
making blind. Bp, Jiichardsan, 

Sxcedentt (ek-s6a'ent), n. Excess. 

JBxoeed (ek>B8d'), v.t [L. exeedo—ex, out. 
beyond, and cede, to go, to pass. See Cepe.] 

1. To pass or go beyond; to proceed beyond 
the given or supposed limit, measure, or 
quantity of : u^ed equally in a physical or 
moral sense; os, one man exeeedn another in 
bulk, stature, or weight; one offender ex- 
ceeds another in villany. 

Name the time, but let it not txcetd three days. 

^hak, 

2. To suipass; to be better than; to excel. 

To be nameless in worthy deeds txcetds an infam- 
ous history. The CanaanitUh woman lives more 
happily without a name than Uerodias with one. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Syn. To surpass, excel, outgo, transcend, 
outdo, outvie. 

Szoeed (ek-sddO. v.i. 1. To go too far; to 
pass the proper bounds; to go over any given 
limit, number, or measure; as, take care 
never to exceed in eating or drinking. 

Forty stripes may he give him, and not exceed. 

* lieut. zxv. 3. 

2. To bear the greater proportion; to bo 
more or larger; to predominate. 

Justice must punish the rebellious deed, 

Vet punish so as pity shall exceed. Dryden. 

Rzooedablet (ek-sSd'a-bl), a. That may ex- 
ceed or surpass. 

Sxoeeder fek-scd'Cr), n. One who exceeds 
or passes the bounds of fitness. 

JBxoeeding (ek-sed'lng), a. Great in extent, 
quantity, or duration; very large. 

Cities were built an space of time before 

the great flood. RaUi^^k, 

Exceeding (ok'SSdlng), ado. In a very great 
degree; unusually; as, exceeding rich. 

The Genoese were exceeding powerful sea. 

Raleigh. 

I am thy riileld and thy exceeding great reward. 

Gen. XV, x. 

Exceeding (ek-sfid'lng), n. Excess; super- 
fluity. 

In case he should be obliged ... to exceed the 
number of men granted this year for the sea-servicc, 
the house woula provide for such exceeding. 

Smollett. 

Exceedingly (ek-sed'ing-li), ado. To a very 
great degree; In a degree beyond what is 
usual; greatly; very much. 

Isaac trembled very exceedingly. Gen. xxvU. 33. 

Exoeedingnesst (ek-sed'ing-nes), n. Great- 
ness in quantity, extent, or duration. Sir 
P. Sidney. 

Sxoel fek-selOi v.t nret. A pp. exeeUed: ppr. 
exeellxna. [L. exeeuo-^-ex, and root oelUwem 
in Gr. Item, to impel, to urge on, and in 
L. eefflufl, driven to a high place, raised high.] 

1. To surpass in good qualities or laudable 
deeds; to outdo in comparison. 

BxeeUing others, these were great ; 

Thou greater still, must these exeei. Prior. 
Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
excelleef them all. Prov. xxxi. 39. 

2. To exceed or go beyond; to surpass. 

She opened ; 

But to shut excited her power. MiitoH. 

Bxodl (ek-selT, e.i. To have good qualities 
or to perform meritorious actions, m an un- 
usual degree; to be eminent, illustriouB, or 
distlngoished; to surpass others. 


laudable, meritorious, or virtuous In per- 
sons. or valuable and esteemed in things. 
‘With every exceUe^iee refined.' Beattie.--' 
8. Dignity; rank in the scale of beings: as, 
angels are beings of more exceUence than 
men; men of more excellence than brutes.— 
4. A title of honour given to persons of high 
rank; excellency (which see): used with 
your, his, Ac. 

They humbly sue unto your excellence. 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. Shak. 

Syn. Superiority, perfection, eminence, su- 
peremiiience, estimation, worth, virtue, 
goodness. 

Excellency (ek^sel-len-sl), n. l. Valuable 
quality: excellence. ‘Extinguish in men the 
sense of their own excellency.* Hooker. — 
2. A title of honour given to governors, am- 
bassadors (as representing, not the affairs 
alone, but the persons of sovereign princes, 
to whom the title was formerly anplied), 
ministers, and the like: with your, Ac. 
Excellent (ek'sel-lent), a. 1. Being of great 
virtue or worth; eminent or distinguished 
for what is amiable, valuable, or laudable; 
virtuous; good; as, an excellent man or 
citizen; an excellent Judge or magistrate.— 

2. Excelling or surpassing in any specific 
quality, power, or attainment; as. he is ex- 
cellent in music; he is an excellent artist. 

He IS excellent in power and Judjg'inent. 

Job xxxvii. 23. 

Her voice was ever sofi. 

Gentle and low,— an excellent thing in woman. 

Shak. 

3. Characterized by excellence or eminent 
qualities; being of great value or use: ap- 
plied to things; remarkable for good nro- 

g ertles; as, an excellent farm; an excellent 
oitie; excellent fruit 

To love 

What 1 see excellent in good or fair. Milton. 

4.t Surpassing; transcendent; consummate; ^ 
complete: in an ill sense. ‘The excellent 
foppery of the world.* Shale. ‘The excel- 
lent grand tyrant of the earth.* Shak. 
Elizabeth was an excellent hypocrite. Hume. 

Syn. Worthy, virtuous, good, choice, prime, 
valuable, select, exquisite, transcendent 
Excellently (ek'seMent-ll). adv. \. In an 
excellent manner; well in a high degree; in 
an eminent degree; in a manner to please 
or command esteem, or to be useful.— 2. t £x- 
ceedingly ; superlatively ; surpassingly. ‘ One 
giant vice so excellently ill.* Pope. ‘When 
the whole heart is excellently sorry.’ J. 
Fletcher. 

&LCCl8lor (ek-seVsi-or), a. [L., compar. de- 
gree of exeeUuSt lofty— efl?, iiitens. , and eel- 
SUIT, lofty. See Excel.] Loftier; more ele- 
vated; higher. 

Excentral (eks-sen*tral), a. In hot out of 
the centre. 

ExcentriCp Excentrlcal (eks-sen'trik. eks- 
sen'trik-al), a. [See Eccentric. ] 1 . Deviating 
from the centre; nothavingthe same centre; 
eccentric.— 2. In hot a term applied to a la- 
teral embryo removed from Hie centre or 
Bxin.’—Exeentrie circle. See ECCENTRIC, 2, b. 
Bxcentridity (eks-sen-trisl-ti), n. The state 
or quality ox being cxcentric: specifically, in 
math, the distance between the centre of an 
ellipse and either focus. It is in this way 
that we speak of the exeentrieity of the or- 
bits of the planets which move in ellipses. 
See Eccentricity. 

Bxcentrostom^ta (eks-8en*trd-Btom**a-ta), 
n. pt [Or. ek, ex, out. kentron, a rolne, and 
stoma, mouth.] A division of the £chinid», 
comprising the spatangs, clypeaster, Ac. 
Except (ek-sept*), v.t [Fr. exeepter, L. ex- 
eipio^ exeeptum—ex, out, and eapio, to take. ] 

1. To take or leave out of any number spe- 
oifled; to exclude; as, of the thirty persons 
present and concerned in a riot, we must 
except two.— 2. To take or leave out any 
partioular or particulars from a general de- 
■oription. 


Where none admire, *tis uielest to creel: 

Where none are beaux, *tit vain to be a belle. 

' i^yttelten. 

Blest the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength. 

PS. ciii. S4. 

SxCSUfillOC (ek'sel-lens), n. [Fr., from L. 
exe^ntia,ttoraexeeUo. See Excel.] l.The 
state of possessiiig good qualities in an un- 
usual or eminent degree; the state of excel- 
ling in anything; goodness; virtue; supe- 
riority; eminence; A, he was a man of great 
exoeUenee: his exeeUenee in music was well 
known; a farm of rare exeeUenee. 


Consider flrst, that great 
Or bright Infers not exceUmce. MiUem. 


% Any valuable quality; anything highly 


When he smith, All things are put under him, It is 
manifest that he Is exeegted which did put all things 
under him. i Cor. xv. sj. 


Except (ek-septOb v.i To object; to take 
exception: usually followed by to; sometimes 
by against; as, to except to a witness or to 
hiB testimony. ‘A succession which onr 
author could not except against* Locke. 

Except (ek-sept*). Now used as a prep, and 
eonj., but reiuly a contracted form of the 
pp. exoMkted, or a verb in the Imperative. 
1. prep. Being excepted or left oat; wit)i ex- 
ception of; excepting. 

Richard exerpt, those whom we flght against. 

Had rather have us win, than him they follow. 

Shmh. 


1 could see nothing exrepl the sky. Stogi, 

2. eonj. Excepting; if it be not that; unless. 

Bxcept the Lord build Che house, they labour in 
vain that build it. Ps. cxxvli. x. 

Exceptant (ek-sept^ant), a. Implying excep- 
tion. 

Excepted (ek-sept'ed), p. and a. Left out, 
08 from a general proTOsition, category, 
rule, precept, and ftie like ; specially ex- 
cludea. *Tho excepted tree.* Milton. 
Excepting (ek-sepnng), ppr. used as a prep, 
and conj. With exception of: excludlni^ un- 
less; except. * Excepting none but good Duke 
Humphrey.* Shak. ‘ Exerptin^ your wor- 
ship’s presence.’ Shak. 

Excepting in barbarous times, no such atrocious 
outrages could be committed. Brougham. 

Exception (ek-sep'shon), n. 1. The act of 
excepting or excluding from a number de- 
signated, or from a description; exclusion; 
as, all voted for the bill, with the exception 
of five. 

lie doth deny his prisoners but with proviso and 
exception. Shak. 

2. Exclusion from what is comprehended in 
a general rule or proposition: sometimes, 
though rarely, with to. 

Let the money be raised on brnd, with an exeeption 
to some of the more barren parts, th;it might be tax 
free. Bddison. 

3. That which is excepted, excluded, or 
separated fi*om others in a general descrip- 
tion; the person or thing specified as distinct 
or not included; as, almost every general 
rule lias its exceptions. 

Such rare exceptions, shining in the d.'irk. 

Prove, rather than impeach, the Just remark. 

Cowper. 

4. An objection; that which is or may be 
offered in opposition to a rule, proposition, 
statement, or allegation: with to; sometimes 
with against 

I will answer what exceptions he can have against 
our account. Bentley. 

5. Objection with dislike; offence; slight 
anger or resentment: with at or against, 
l>ut more commonly with to, and generally 
used with take; as, to take exeeption at a 
severe remark; to take exeeptwn to what 
was said. 

Roderigo, thou hast taken against me an exc^im. 

6. In lavo, (a) the denial of what is alleg^ 
and considered as valid hji the other pariy, 
either in point of law or in pleading; a de- 
nial of a matter alleged in bar to an action; 
an allegation against the sufficiency of an 
answer. It is a stop or stay to an action, and 
it is either dilatory or peremptory, (h) A 
clause by which the grantor of a deed ex- 
bepts somethin^ before granted, as when 
having disposed of a house a particular 
room is excepted from the some.— EsH of 
exceptions, in law, a statement of excep- 
tions taken to the decision, or instructions, 
on points of law, of the Judge presiding 
at a trial, for the purpose of having these 
points recorded in order to be reviewed by a 
superior court or the full bench. 

Exceptionable (ek-sep'shon-a-bl), a. Liable 
to exception or objection; objectionable 

This passage I look upon to be the most eseception- 
able in the wiiole poem. Addison. 

Exceptionableness (ek-sep'shon-a-bl-nes), 
n. The quality of being exceptionable. 
Exceptional (ek-sep'shon-al). a. 1. Out of 
the ordinary course; relating to or forming 
on exception. 

In 1853 a bill was introduced to withdraw (hit ev- 
or/Zm^a/privilege; but it was defeated by a masterly 
speech of Mr. Macaulay. T. Brskine May. 

2. That may be excepted against 
Exoeptioxially (ek-sep*shon-aMi), adv. In 
an exceptional manner; in a manner not 
generally acted on; unprecedentedly: extra- 
ordinarily ; especially ; as, he was exception- 
ally favoured. 

In order to bestow a lucrative monopoly on parti- 
cular establishments which the government was 
pleated exceptionally to license. y. S, Mill. 

boeptionaxy (ek-sep'shon-a-ri), a. Indi- 
cating an exception. 

AOer mentioning the general privation of the 
'bloomy flush of lue,' the exceJUtonary *all but* in- 
cludes. as part of that bloomy flush, an aged decrepit 
matron. Quoted by Latham. 

Bxoeptionert (ek-sep'shon-^r), n. One who 
takes exception or objects. 
bcaptiOll8t (ek-sep'uius), a. Peevish; dis- 
posed or apt to cavil or take exceptions. 

They are so supercilious, troublesome, fierce, and 

txce^ous. South, 

BxeaitloillllMMl (ek-Mp'duu.iiMX n. Dto* 
poitnon to cftvlL 


oh. oAain; Ah. So, look; c>yo; J.>ob; h. Vr. ton; ng, sin^; ra, toon; tb, (Mn; w. tdg; vh, wMg; ih, unn. -Seo KST 
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BXCIFIENT 


EXCEPTIVE 


EzoeptiTB (ek-sept'i v), a, 1. Including an ex- 
cepilon; as, an exceptive propoaition. Watte, 

2. Making or being an exception; excep- 
tional. 'A particiuar and exceptive law.’ 
MUton. 

boeptlesst (ek-septles). a. Making no ex- 
ception; extending to all. 

Forgive my general and txce^Uss rashness. Shak, 

Exceptor (ek-Bept’^r), n. One who objects 
or makes exceptions. 

Ezcerebrata (eks-se're-brat), v.t [L. ex- 
cerebro, exeerebraturn—ex, out, and cere- 
brum, brain.] To remove or beat out the 
brains of. 

ExcerebratlOXl (eks-8e're-bra''shon), n. The 
act of removing or boating out the brains. 
Exoerebroae (^s-se’re-brds), a. [li. ex, out, 
and eerebroeue, from cerebrum, the brain.] 
Having no brains. 

Sxcem (ek-sern'X v.t, fL. exeertw—ex, and 
certio. Or. hrinU, to separate. ] To separate 
and emit through the pores or through small 
passages of the body; to strain out; to se- 
crete; to excrete; as, fluids are excemed In 
perspiration. 'That which is dead, or cor- 
rupted, or exeertted,‘ Bacon, [Obsolete or 
obsolescent. ) 

Exoement (ek-s^rn'ent), a. Secreting. 
Excerp t (ek-sdipOf v. t. To excerpt. 

In your reading aectrf and note in your books such 
things as you like. Hales. 

Excerpt (ek-sdrpfX v,t. [L. excerpo, excerp- 
tum^ex, out, and earpo, to pick.] To make 
an extract from, or uu extract of ; to pick 
out ; to select ; to cite or cite from. ' Out 
of which we have excerpted the following 
particulars.* Fxdler. 

Excerpt (ek-s^rpt'), 71. An extract from an 
author or from a writing of any kind ; as, 
he craved excerpte from the minutes. 

His comnion*place book was filled with ext-erets 
from the year*baok.s. Lord CampbeU. 

Excerpta (ek-sf;rp'ta), n. pi [Hee EXCKRPT.] 
Passages extracted. 

Excerption (ek-s^rp’shun), 71. [L. exeerptio.] 

1. The act of excerpting or picking out ; a 
gleaning; selection. -2. That which is se- 
lected or gleaned. [Bare.] 

Times have consumed his works, saving some few 
excrrpiions. Haletj^h. 

ExcerpUye fek-s^rptlv), a. Excerpting; 
choosing. Mackenzie. 

Excerptor (ek-8^rpt’6r),n. One who excerpts; 
a selecter; a culler. 

Excess (ek-sesO. n. [Kr. exc^s; L. exeesms, 
from exeedo, %e EXCEED. J 1. That which 
exceeds any measure or limit, or which 
exceeds something else, or a going beyond 
a Just line or point; that which is beyond 
the common measure, proportion, or dtle 
quantity; superfluity; supenibuiidnuce; as, 
an excess of provisions; excess of bile in the 
system. 

If music be the food of love, play on; 

Give me excess of it. SAak. 

He saw: but blasted with excess of light, 

Closed nis eyes in endless night. Gray. 

2. Any transgression of due limits; extrava- 
gance. 

With taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. Shak. 

3. Undue indulgence of appetite; want of 
restraint in gratifying the desires; Intem- 
perance; over-indulgence. 

Uke one that sees his own excess. 

And easily forgives it as his own. Tennyson. 

4. Inarith. mdgeom. thedilference between 
any two unequal numbers nr quantities; 
that which remains when the lesser number 
or quantity is taken from the greater, — 
Spherical excess, in trigon. the quantity by 
which the sum of the three angles of a 
spherical tiiangle exceeds two right angles. 

ExcCSBlve (ek-ses’iv), a. Beyond any ^ven 
degree, measure, or limit, or beyond the 
common monsure or proportion; beyond 
what is sanctioned by reli^on, morals, pro- 
priety, or utility; Immoderate; extravagant; 
unreasonable; as, the excessive bulk of a 
man; excessive labour; excessive charges; 
excessive anger, excitement, vanity; exces- 
sive indulgence of any kind. 

Excessive grief (is) the enemy to the living. Shak. 
Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear. 

Afil/on. 

-- Enormous, Immense, Excessive, See 
under Emorxous. 

Excesfiyely (ek-ses^iv-li), adv. 1. In an ex- 
treme degree; beyond measure; exceedingly; 
vehemently ; violently ; as, excessively im- 
patient; excessively grieved; the wind blew 
excessively. 


A man must be excessively stupid, as well as un- 
charitable, who believes there is no virtue but on his 
own side. Addison, 

2.t Intemperately. 

Which having swallowed up excessively. 

He soon in vomit up againe doth lay. S/eftser. 

ExcesslveneBS (ek-ses^v-ncs), n. The state 
or quality of lieing excessive; excess. 
Excnailge (eks-chRnJO. v.t, pret. A pp. ex- 
changed: ppr. exchanging. [O.k'r. exchanger, 
eschanger; Fr. ichmyger—ex, and changer, 
to change. See CHANOB.] 1. In com, to 
part with, in return for some equivalent; to 
transfer, for a recompense; to barter; as, he 
exchanges his goods in foreign countries for 
gold; the workman exchanges his labour for 
money. 

He has something to exchange with those abroad. 

Locke. 

2. To lay aside, quit, or resign one thing, 
state, or condition, and take another in the 
place of it; to part with for a substitute; as, 
to exchange a crown for a cowl; to exchange 
a throne for a cell or a hermitage ; to ex- 
change a life of ease for a life of toil. * And 
death for life excha^^yged foolishlv.' Shak, — 

3. To give and receive reciprocally ; to give 
and tiuce; communicate mutually; to inter- 
change; as, to exchange horses, clothes, 
thoughts, civilities. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet. Shak. 
Stn. To change, interchange, barter, bar- 
gain, truck, swap. 

acchangd (eks-cnanj'), v.i. To make an ex- 
change; to pass or to be taken as an equiva- 
lent; as, a sovereign should exchange for 
twenty shillings. 

ibcchange (eks-ch&nJO, n. 1. The act of 
giving one tiling or commodity for another; 
barter; the act of parting with something in 
return for an equivalent; traflic by inter- 
change of commodities. 

Joseph gave them bread in exchange tor horses. 

Gen. xlvii. 17. 

O .spare her life and In exchange take mine. Dryden, 

2. The act of giving up or resigning one 
thing or state tor another, without contract; 
as, the exchange of a crown for a cloister.— 

3. The act of giving and receiving recipro- 
cally; as, an exchange of thoughts; an ex- 
change of civilities. —4. The contract by 
whicn one commo<1ity is transferred to an- 
other for an equivalent commodity. — 5. The 
tiling given In return for something re- 
ceived; or the thing received in return for 
what is given; change. 'There’s my ex- 
change.* Shak, Hence -6. Among jour- 
iialistB, a newspaper sent to one oflicc in 
exchange for one received. —7. The process 
of exchanging one debt or credit for another; 
or the receiving or paying of money in one 
place, for an equal sum in another, by onior, 
draft, or bill of exchange. See under Bill. 
8. In mercantile tan, a bill drawn for money; 
a bill of exchange —9. In law,a mutual gi’ant 
of equal interests, tlie one in consideration 
of the other, -la 'rhe place where the mer- 
chants, brokers, and bankers of a city meet 
to transact business, at certain hours: often 
contracted into * Change, 'As he does in 
the market ami exdiange, who sells seve- 
ral things.' Locke, — 11. In arith. a rule 
the object of which is to find how much 
of the money of one country is eiiuivalent 
to a given sum of the money of another. 
All the calculations in exchange may ho 
perfonned by the rule of proportion; and 
the work may often he abbreviated by the 
method of aliquot parts. —Course qf ex- 
change, the current price between two 
places, which is above or below par. or at 
par. Exchange is at par when a bill in 
New York fur the payment of one hundred 
pounds sterling in London can be purchased 
for one hundred pounds. If it can be pur- 
chased for less, exchange is under par. If 
the purchaser Is obliged to give more, ex- 
cliange is above par,— Arbitration of ex- 
change. See under Arbitration. —T/isorp 
^exchanges,n theory introduced by Frevost, 
for explaining the equilibrium of tempera- 
ture of any hodv. It Is founded on the sup- 
position that the quantity of heat which a 
body diffuses bv nuUatlon is equal to the 
quantity which It receives by radiation from 
surrounding bodies, and which it either 
absorbs whollv or in part. 

BxdhaveamtY (eks-chanj^a-bin-tl), n. 
The quality or state of being exchangeable. 

Though the law ought not to he contravened by on 
expleu article admitnng the exchangeabUliy of tuch 
peroont. tVashington, 

Bxtihangeable (eks-oh&nj'a-bl), a, i. That 
may be exchangeil; capable of being ex- 


changed; fit or proper to be exchanged. 
'Banx bills exchangeabU for gold and sil- 
ver.* Bamsay, 

The officers captured with Burgoyne were ex- 
changeable within the powers of Generaj^o^^ 

2. Ratable by exchange: to be Estimated by 
what may be procured In exchange; aB» the 
exchangeable value of gooda 
But as soon as a limitation becomes practically 
operative; as soon as there is not so much of the 
thing to be had as would be appropriated and used 
if it could be obtained for asking; the ownership or 
use of the natural agent acquires an exchangeable 
value. 7, S, Mill, 

Exchange-broker (eks-ch&njbrdk-dr), n. 
In com, one who negotiates foreign oills, 
for which he receives a small commission. 

Exchanger (eks-ch&nj’dr), ti. One who ex- 
changes; one who practises exchange. Mat 
XXV. 27. 

Excheat t (eks-chdt'). Same as Escheat, 

Spenser. 

Excheatort (oks-chet^dr), n. Same as 

Escheator. 

Exchequer (eks-chek'dr), n. [Fr. ichiquier, 
a chess-board. Applied to a court of 
finance from its having at first held its 
meetings round a table covered with cheeked 
cloth, because accounts were taken by means 
of counters on the checks.] 1. A state trea- 
sury; hence, pecuniary property in general; 
as, the war drained the exchequer; my ex- 
chequer is very tow.— 2. In England, an 
ancient tribunal and court of record, founded 
chiefly for the collection and care of the 
royal revenues. Latterly, the Jurisdiction 
of the court was extended by allowing all 
the king’s debtors and farmers, and all 
accountants of the exchequer, to sue all 
manner of persons in this court, on the 

S lea that, by reason of the wrong done to 
[le plaintiff by the defendant, he was* un- 
able to discharge his debts to the crown— 
which privilege was ultimately extended to 
all the lieges, on the Action that they were 
crown debtors. The Judges consisted ori- 
ginally of the lord treasurer, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and three barons. By 
6 and 6 Viet v. the equitable jurisdiction 
of the court was abolished, and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who belonged to 
the equity side of the court only, ceased to 
bo one of the Judges, these now consisting 
of a chief baron and four (afterwards flv^ 
puisne harona This court is now a division 
of the High Court of Justice, and its practice 
in ordinary civil cases is the same as that 
of the other divisions; but the practice in 
revenue cases remains unaltered by the 
Judicature Act of 1876. To this division 
are specially assigned all matters which 
were within the exclusive cognizance of the 
Court of Exchequer. - -In Scotland, the Court 
qf Exchequer was originally the king’s re- 
venue court, and was continued by the 
Treaty of Union till the establishment of a 
new court in the reign of Queen Anne, of 
which the Judges were the high treasurer 
of Great Britain, with a chief baron and 
four other barons. After various modiflea- 
tions the court was abolished by 10 and 20 
Viet. Ivi. , and its Jurisdiction transferred to 
the Court of ^wAon,—Ex^guer bills, hills 
for money, or promissory hills. Issued from 
the exchequer; a species of paper currency 
emitted under the authority of the govern- 
ment and bearing interest. Exchequer .bills 
form a principal part of the public unfunded 
debt or Great Britain. 

Exchequer (eks-chek'^r), v.t. To institute 
a process against in the court of exchequer. 

Among other strange words, the following has 
arben in vulgar language, via. to exchequer a man. 
Pegge, Anecdotes qf the English Lrnguage, 

Exchequer-Chaiuher (eks-chek^Cr-ch&m^- 
h4^rX n. Formerly a court of appellate Juris- 
diction, an appeal in error lying to this 
court from each of the three superior courts 
of Common Law, and from this court to the 
House of Lords. It was abolished by the 
Judicature Act of 1876, and its Jurisdiction 
in appeals transferred to the Court of Ap- 
peal. 

SXOide (ek-sfdO» v.t [L. exeido—ex, out, off, 
and ecedo, to cut.] To cut out or off; to 
separate; to remove. N, B, Bev. [Rare.] 
Bxotolent (ek-sFpl-entX n. [L. ev^ipiem, 
exe^ientis, ppr. of exo^pio, to take out, to 
exc^t.] 1. One who excepts. [Rare or 
obsolete.]— 2. In mod. an inert or slightly 
active suDstance employed as the meotum 
or vehicle for the administration of the 
active medicine, as bread-crust, conserve of 
roees, sugar. Jelly, Ac. 


F&te, fllr, tat, fall; »>m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mCve; tffhe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, 8c. abuite; f. Sc. fey. 
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EXCLUSIVELY 


BX0l|d^ Bzelinils (ek'ii-pl, ek'si-pQl), n. 
[L to reoeiva] In oot the onpeule 

or enTolope Inoloilimr or protecting the tha- 
lamium or the apothecia of lichens; it is an 
expansion of the thallus. 

BxAsable (pk-sIzVbl), a. Liable or subject 
to excise: as, beer is an eaeUahle commodity. 
Sx:^UM(eii;-ilzO,n. [From 0.1>. akgiif, aktya, 

0. aeciae, excise, corruption of O.Fr. auaia, 
assessments, impositions, from ossfss. an 
assise. Skeat. SeeAssiSB.] 1. An inland tax 
or duty Imposed on certain commodities of 
homo production and consumption, as malt, 
spirits, Ac. In Britain the licenses to pur- 
sue certain calling, to keep dogs, to carry 
a gun, and to deal in certfun commodities, 
are included in tlie excise duties, as well as 
the taxes on armorial bearing^ carriages, 
servants, plate, railways, Ac, Xbccise duties 
were first imposed by the Long Parliament 
in 1643.-2. That branch or department of 
the civil service which is connected with 
the levying of such duties. 

Exdae (ek-sIzO. a. Of or pertaining to, or 
connected with, the excise ; as, excise acts ; 
excise commissioners. 

Excise (ek-sIzO. v.t pret. A pp. excised; ppr. 
excising, 1. To lay or impose a duty on; to 
levy an excise on.— 2. To impose upon; to 
overcharge. [ Provincial. 1 
Bxclsenrian (ek-slz^man), n. An officer 
engaged in assisting to collect the excise 
dutiei, as well as in preventing the evasion 
of them. 

Ezdsion (ek-sPzhon), n. [Fr. ; L. L. excisio, 
from L. exeido-~ex, out, and etsdo, to cut.] 

1. The act of cutting off, especially a person 
or nation; extirpation; destruction. 

Such conquerors are the instrumentg nf vet^cance 
on those nations that have . . . grown ripe u%r extt- 
xi9n. Atterbury. 

2. In Stem a cutting out or cutting off any 
part of the body: extiipation; amputation. 

3. Secies, a cutting off from the church; ex- 
communication. 

£zdtabmty(ek-8lt'a-birM-ti), n. [From 
excite,} 1. The quality of being capable of 
excitement; readiness or proiienegs to be 
provoked or moved into action; the quality 
of being easily agitated; nervousness. 


This early excitability prepared his mind for the 
religious sentiirient that afterwards became so power* 
fully dominant. L, Homer. 

2. In med. the property of being sensible to 
the action of excitants or stimulants, pos- 
sessed by living beings or their tissues; iiri- 
tabilitv. 

Exdtable (ek-sit'a-bl), a. Susceptible of 
excitoment; capable of being excited; easily 
stirred up or stimulated; prone to or char- 
acterized by excitement; as, an excitable 
temperament. 

Exdiant (ek'si-tant), n. That which pro- 
duces or may produce increased action in a 
living organism; specifically, in aned. an 
agent or Influence which arouses the vital 
activity of the liody or of anv of the tissues 
or organs belonging to it; a stimulant; what 
stimulates artenal action. 

Exdtant (ek'sl-tant), a. Tending to excite; 
exciting. 

Bxdta&t (ek-sft'&tX u.f. To excite. *Bx- 
cUatsd to wrath.' Bacon, 

Sxdtatlon (ek-sit-k'shon), n. 1. The act of 
exciting or putting in motion; the act of 
. rousing or awakening. 

It may be safely said that the order of exeiiaiioH is 
from muscles that are small and frequently acted on 
to those which are larger, and less frequently acted 
on. Ji. S^meer, 

Here are words of fervent to the froaen 

hearts of others. BS, Hall, 

2. In ffisd. the act of producing excitement; 
also, the excitement produced. —Excitation 
ef Mctricibyt the disturbance of the eleotrio 
equilibrium by friction, elevation of tem- 
perature, contact, Ao. 

ExdtatlVe (ek-slt'a-tlvx a. Having power 
to excite; tending or serving to excite; ex- 
citatory. * J^ceUatiee of devotion. ' Barrow. 
Bxdtator (ek-sit*ftt'4r), n, [L , from excUo, 
See ExciTB.] In elect, an instrument em- 
ployed to discharge a Leyden Jar or other 
electrical apparatus in such a manner as to 
secure the operator from the force or effect 
of the shook. ‘ 

SEdtatl^ (ek-sIVa-to-riX a. Tending to 
excite; containing excitement ; excitative. 
Bxdte (ek*s!^ pret. A pp. eoBoUed; ppr. 
exoiUng. IJfr. exciter, from L. exeito^-ex, 
and cm, to put In rapid motion, to call, 
Intens. of eiso or do, to put in motion, ex- I 
dto, call; probably akin to Or. JM, to go, 
JHned, to move.] 1. To rouse; to call into I 


action; to animate: to stir up; to cause to 
act, as that which is dormant, sluggish, or 
inactive; as, to excite the spirits or courage. 
2. To stimulate; to give new or increased 
action to; specifically, in med. to call forth 
or increase the vital activity of the body, or 
any of its parts; as, to excite the human sys- 
tem ; to excite tlie bowela— 3. To raise; to 
create; to stir up or set afoot; as, to excite 
a mutiny or insurrection. — To excite an 
electric, to apply friction to it so as to pro- 
duce electricity.— A vn. To awaken, animate, 
incite, arouse, stimulate, inflame, irritate, 
provoke. 

l&OltefUlt (ek-sit'ful), a. Calculated to 
excite: full of exciting matter; as, excite/ul 
stories or prayera Chapman. 

Excitement (ek-ait'ment), n. 1. The act of 
exciting; stimulation.— 2. The state of being 
roused into action; agitation; sensation; 
commotion: as, the news caused great excite- 
ment; an excitement of the people.— 3. In 
med. (a) a state of aroused or increased vital 
activity in the body or any of its tissues or 
organs; any new condition produced by the 
influence of any natural, medicinal, or me- 
chanical agent, in the living body, (b) In 
a limited sense, an abnormal increase of 
vital energy and strength of action in the 
heart and aileries. (c) A vitiated and ab- 
normal state of the actions and sensations, 
or both, produced by natural, medicinal, or 
mechanical agents, either upon a healthy 
state of the vital susceptibilities, or by an 
excessive or otherwise Improper use or ap- 
plication of natural, medicinal, or mechani- 
cal agents. — 4. That which excites or rouses; 
that which moves, stirs, or induces action; 
a motive. * The cares and excitements of a 
season of transition and struggle. ' Talfourd. 
Exdter (ek-sit'Cr), n. l. One who or that 
which excites ; one that puts in motion, or 
the cause which awakens and moves or sets 
in operation. 

Hope Is the great exciter of industry. Dr. H. Afore. 

2. In med. a stimulant; an excitant. 
Exciting (ek-sit'ing), p. and a. Calling or 
rousing into action; producing excitement; 
stimulating; as. exciting events; an exciting 
story . — Excitifia causes, in med. those causes 
which immediately produce disease, or those 
which excite the action of predisposing 
causes. 

Excitingly (ek-sit'ing-li), adv. So as to 
excite. 

Excitive (ek-sit'iv), a. Tending to excite. 
Excito-motory (ek-sIt'a-md"to-ri), a. In 
anat exciting motion, but without sensa- 
tion, and not subject to volition; as, exeito- 
motory nerves. 

(eks-kl&mOb v.i. [L exclamo—ex, 
and clamo, to call. See CLAm.] To utter 
with vehemence; to cry out; to make a loud 
outcry In words; to declare with loud voci- 
feration; as, to exclaim against oppression; 
to exclaim with wonder or astonishment; to 
exdaim with Joy. 

The moKt insupportable of tyrants exclaim against 
the exercise of arbitrary power. L'Bstran^. 

That thus you do exclaim youll go with him. Shah. 

I [This verb, as in the second example, is often 
really transitive. ] - Stm. To call out, cry out, 
shout, vociferate. 

ExdaJ^t (eks-kl&mO. n. Outcry; clamour. 

'Cursing cries and deep exclaims* Shak. 
Exdlalxner (eks-klam'br), n. One who cries 
out with vehemence; one who speaks with 
heat, passion, or much noise; as, an ex- 
elaimer against tyranny. 

ExdamauOn (eks-klam-a'shon). n. 1. The 
act of exclaiming or making an outcry ; 
noisy talk; vehement vociferation; clamour; 
expression of surprise, pain, an^r, and the 
like; as. exdawations against abuses in go- 
vernment ' Exclamations agfiinst the abuses 
of the church.* Hooker, 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shak. 

2. An emphatlcal or passionate utterance ; 
that which is utterea with emphasis and 
passion. 'A festive exclamation not un- 
soited to the occasion.* Trench.- 8. The 
mark or sign in printing I by which empha- 
tioal utterance or interjectional force is 
marked. —4. In gram, a word expressing out- 
cry; an interjection; a word expressing some 
passion, as wonder, fear, or grief. 
EKOlailUltlTB(eks-klaro*a-tiv),a. Containing 
exclamation; exclamatory. 
Exdaiiiatorily,ExclaiiiaUv 0 l 3 K^ks-klain*- 
a-to-ri-li, eks-Klam'a-Uv-U)^ adv. In an ex- 
clamatory manner. 

Exolainatory <ekB-klam'a^to.rl). a. 1. Using 
exclamation; as, an eeodamatory speaker.— 


2. Containing or expressing exclamation; as, 
an exdamatSiry phrase. 

Exclude (eks-kmd% v,t. pret A pp. excluded; 
ppr. eskiuding. (L exUudo, to shut out- 
ers, out, and elaudo, to shut.] 1. To hinder 
from entering or from admission; to shut 
out; as, one body excludes another from 
occupying the same space. 

If the church be so unhappily contrived os to cich 
elude from its communion such persons likeliest to 
have great abilities, it should be altered. Swift, 

2. To hinder from participation or enjoy- 
ment; to debar. 

This is Dutch partnership, to share in all our bene- 
ficial bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. 

Swift. 

8. To except; not to comprehend or include 
in a privilege, grant, proposition, argument, 
description, or the like.— 4. To thrust out; 
to eject; to extrude; as, to exclude a fetus 
or eggs from the womb. Sir T. Browne, 
Exclusion (eks klfi'zhon), n. 1. The act of 
denying entrance or admission ; a shutting 
out. * The exdiuMvon of the air doth good. 
Bacon. *His sad exclusion from the doors 
of bliss.' Milton.— 2. The act of debarring 
from participation in a privilege, benefit, 
use, or enjoyment. *The exclusion of the 
duke from the crown of England and Ire- 
land.' Hume. — 3. Exception; non-recep- 
tion or non-admission, in a general sense. 

* With an exclusion that he should not marry 
her himself.' Bacon.— S. The act of thrust- 
ing out or expelling, as from a wound; ejec- 
tion; extrusion. 

How were it possible the womb should contain the 
child, nay. sometimes twins, till they come to their 
due perfection and maturity for exclusion. Ray. 

5. t That which is emitted or thrown out; 
excretion. Sir T. Browne. 

ExclUBionaXT (eks-klu'zhon-a-ri), a. Tend- 
ing to exclude or debar. 

Exeduaioner (eks-klu'zhon-^r), n. Same as 
Exclusionist. 

Excluaioniam (eks-klfi'zhon-izm), n. Exclu- 
sive principles or practice. 

Exdualontot (eks-xlfi'zhon-ist), n. One who 
would preclude another from some privi- 
lege; specifically, in English hist, one of a 
pariy of politicians in the time of Charles 
II. favourable to a bill to exclude his popish 
heirs from the throne. 

The exclusive in fashionable life does not see that 
he excludes himself from enjoyment, in the attempt 
to appropriate it. The exclusionist in religion does 
not see that he shuts the door of heaven on himself, 
in striving to shut out others. Emerson. 

The gentlemen of every county, the traders of 
every town, the boys of every public school were 
divided into and abhorrers. Macaulay, 

Exduaive (eks-klu'siv), a. I. Having the 
power of preventing entrance; as, ex^usive 
bars.— 2. Fossessed and enjoyed to the ex- 
clusion of others; as, an exclusive privilege. 

3. Not taking into account; not including or 
comprehcniling ; as, the general had 5000 
troops, exclusive of artillery and cavalry; he 
sent me all the numbers from 78 to 04 exclu- 
sive, that is, all the numbers between 78 and 

04, but these numbers, the first and last, 
are excepted or not included.— 4. Prone to 
exclude; excluding from or chary in admit- 
ting to society or fellowship; fastidious as 
to the social rank of associates ; iUibend ; 
narrow; as, an exclusive clique. 

I am sick of court circulars. 1 loathe haut-ton 
intelligence. I believe such words as fashionable, 
exclushte, aristocratic and the like, to be wicked un- 
christian epithets that ought to be banished from 
honest vocabularies. Thackeray. 

—Exclusive dealing, the act of a party, who, 
at any election, intimates to a tradesman or 
employee that, unless the latter gives him 
his vote, the party will withdraw his custom 
from, or cease to employ, him. Dickens.— 
Exclusive privilege, in Scots law, a term 
used in a limited sense, to signify the rights 
and franchises of the nature of monopolies, 
formerly enjoyed by the different incor- 
porated trades of a royal burgh, in virtue of 
which the craftsmen or members of those 
Incorporations were entitled to prevent un- 
freemen, or tradesmen not members of the 
corporation, from exercising ^lesame trade 
within the limits of the burgh. 

ExdlUBlTa (ehs-klQ'sivX n. One belonging 
to a coterie of persons who exclude others 
from their society or fellowship; one who 
limits his acquaintance to a select few. See 
extract under Exolusionist. 



not mclusively. 
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ExclUSlYeiieBB (eks-klu'siv-nea), n. State 
or quality of beiiiK exclusive. 

&C6fuBiviBm (ekS’klu^siv-izinX n. Act or 
practice of excludiug or of being exclusive; 
exclusiveness. 

BzdUBOXy (eks-kld'so-ri), a. Exclusive; ex- 
cluding; able to exclude. 

SkCOCtt (cks-knkt'), tT. [It. excoqno, excoe- 
turn, to boil out— out, and coquo, to 
boil. Akiu cook. | To boil; to produce by 
boiling. 

Salt and sugar, excocttd by heat, are disvilved by 
cold and moisture. Jiacon. 

Bxcoctiont (eks-kok^shoii), n. The act of 
cxcocting or boiling out. Bacon. 
Excogitate (eks-ko'Jlt-at), v.t. pret. ^ pp. 
exeofjitated; ppr. excv^itatina. [L. excogiio 
-ex, out, and coftito, to think.] To invent; 
to strike out by thinking; to contrive. 'Ax- 
agitate strange arts.' Sterling. 

He must hrst excc^iiaie his matter, then choose his 
words. B, yoHson. 

Excogitate (oks-ko']it-at), v.L To cogitate; 
to endeavour to find out or exhaust a sub- 
ject by thinking. Bacon. 

UCOgitation (eks-ko'Jit-a^shon), n. Inven- 
tion; contrivance; the act of devising in the 
thoughts. 

The labour of eMogitation is too violent to b-ist long. 

yohnsou. 

Excommime t (eks-koui-mun'), V. t To ex- 
clude from comniuniuii, fellowsliip, or par- 
ticipation; to cxconiinunicate. 

Poets . . . were excommutted Plato's commonwealth. 

CaytoH. 

Excommunicable (ek^-kom-mu'ni-ka-t)l), a. 
[See Excommumcatk. ] Liable or deserving 
to be exconunuiilcated; that may give rise 
to excommunication. *\Vhat oUences are 
exeommunicable.’ Kehle. 
Excomxnunicant (eks-kom-mu'ni-kant), n. 
One who has been excommunicated. 
Excommunicate (eks-kom-mu'ni-kat), v.t. 
pret. <fe pp. excoinmynicated; ppr. excom- 
municating. [L. ex, out, and commtmico, 
eommunicatuin, to communicate, from com- 
munis, common.] 1. Ecclee. to expel from 
communion; to eject from the cominiinion 
of the Church by an ecclesiastical scntenco, 
and deprive of spiritual advantages; as, toeo;- 
communieate notorious otfendei-s. Uoiicc— 
2. To expel from any association and de- 
prive of the privileges of mcniliership. - 
S.t To prohibit on pain of excommunication. 

Martin the Fifth . . . w.ns the first that fxt'ammu' 
fticaied the reading of heretic:*! books. Mt/ton. 

Excommunicate (cks-kom-mu'ni-kat), n. 
1 . One who is exconinuiuicated.— 2. One cut 
oft from any privilege. * Poor excommuni- 
cate from all the joyes of love. * Carew. • 
Excommunicate (eks kom-mu'ni-kat). a. 
Cut otf from coininuniun; excommunicated. 

Thou shalt stand cursed and excommuntcatf; 

And blessed shall he be. that cloth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic. Shak. 

Excommunication (eks-kom-mCi'ni-ka''- 
shon), n. The act of excommunicating or 
ejecting; specifically, the act of ejecting 
from a church; expulsion from the (?om- 
munion of a church, and deprivation of its 
rights, privileges, and advantages; an ec- 
clesiastical penalty or punishment inflicted 
on offenders. PixcomiTiiitiicatifin is an ec- 
clesiastical interdict of two kinds, the lesser 
and the greater; the lesser excommunica- 
tion is a temporary separation of tlic offender 
from the ('hureh, or suspension of his right 
to partake of the sacraments of the C'hurch; 
the greater is an alMolute separation and 
exclusion of the offender from the Church 
and all its rights and privileges, as well as 
all communication with the faithful. 
Exoommunicator (eks-kom-mu'ni-kat-^r), 
n. One wlio excommunicates. 
Exoommunlcatory (eks-kom-mu'ni-ka-to- 
ri), a. Relating to or causing excommuni- 
cation. 

Excommunion (eks-kom-mOn^yon), n. Ex- 
communication. 

Bxcommtiftion is the utmost of spiritual Judicature. 

Aft i/on. 

Ex OOncesBO (eks kon-ses'so). [L.] From 
that which is conceded. 

Excorlable (eks-kd'ri-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being excoriated or flayed; that may be rub- 
bed or stripped off. 

Such coverings as are txcoriabU. Sir T. Browfte. 

Excoriate (eks-kO'ri-at), v.t. pret. pp. ex- 
coriated; ppr. excoriating. [L-L. excono—lt. 
ex, and eonum. Or. ehorvm, skin, hide. J To 
flay; to strip or wear off the skin of; to 
abrade; to gall; to break and remove the 
cuticle of In any manner, as by rubbing, 


beating, or by the action of acrid sub- 
stances. 

Excoriation (ekB-kC'ri-g''shon), n. 1. The 
act of flaying, or the operation of wearing 
off the skin or cuticle; a galling; abrasion; 
the state of being galled or stripped of skin. 
2. t The act of stripping of posseBsions; spo- 
liation; robbery. 'A pitiful excoriatwn of 
the poorer sort.' Howell. 

Excorticate (eks-kor'ti-kfit), v.t. [L. ex, 
priv., and cortex, eorticis, the bark.] To 
strip of the bark or rind. 

Excorticatlon (eks-kor^tl-ka^shon), n. The 
act of stripping off bark. 

ExcreablC t (cks'kro-a-bl), a. [L. excreahilis, 
See Excre ATK. ] That may be discharged by 
spitting. 

Excreably (eks'kre-a-bli), adv. In a manner 
80 as to be ejected. MUton. 

Recreate t (eks'ki-^-at), v. t. pret. & pp. ex- 
created; ppr. excreating. [L. excreo, excre- 
atum— ex, out, and sereo, to hawk, to hem.] 
To spit out; to discharge from the throat 
by hawking and spitting. 

Excreation (eks-kre-a'shon), n. Act of 
spitting out 

Excrement (eks'kre-ment), n. [L. excre- 
mentuin, from excerno, exeretum, to sift 
out, to separate— ei;, out, and cerno, to 
separate, to sift See Discern.] Matter 
excreted and ejected; that whit^h is dis- 
charged from the animal body after diges- 
tion; alvine dischat^es. 

The earth's a thief. 

That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrupnrn/. 

Excrement (cksOcre-ment), n. [L. excreseo, 
excretum, to grow out or forth.] Anything 
growing out of the body, as hair, nails, 
feathers, &c. [Rare.] 

Why is time such a niggard of his hair, bcini', ns it 
is, so plentiful an 1 SkaJb. 

Excremental (eks-krS-ment'al), a. Per- 
tainiiig to or of the nature of excrement; 
excreted or ejected by the natural passages 
of the body; resembling excrements. 
Excrementitlal* ExcrementitiouB (eks'- 
krc-men-tP'shal, eks ' kre-men-ti shus), a. 
Tertaining to excrement; containing excre- 
ment; consisting of matter excreted or pro- 
per to be excreted from the animal body. 
Excrescence, Excrescency (cks-kres^sens, 
eks-kres'sen-si), n. [Fr. excrescence; LL. 
exerescentia, from L. excrescens, pp. of ex- 
cresco, to grow out— ear, out, and cresco, to 
grow.] 1. An excrescent appendage, as a 
wart or tubercle; anything which grows 
unnaturally, and without use, out of some- 
thing else; hence, a troublesome superflu- 
ity. 

An excrescence and not a living part of poetry. 

Dryden. 

2.t Pig. an extravagant or excessive out- 
break. * Excrescences otioy,' Jer. Taylor. 
Excrescent (cks-kres'sent), a. [8ee Ex- 
crescence. 1 Growing out of something else 
in a preternatural manner; superfluouB, as 
a wart or tumour. 

Expunge the whole or lop the excrescent parts. 

Pope. 

Excrete (eks-kreto. v.t. pret. and pp. ex- 
creted; ppr. excreting. [L. excerno, exere- 
tum. See Excrement.] To- separate and 
throw off; to discharge; as, to excrete mine. 
Excretine (eks'kre-tin), n. An organic sub- 
stance procured from the excrements of 
man ana the lower animals in the healthy 
condition. It possesses an alkaline reac- 
tion. 

Excretion (eks-krS'shon), n. [L. excretio, 
from excerno, to separate. See Excrement. 1 

1. A separation of some fluid from the blood 
by means of the glands; a throwing off or 
discharge of animal fluids from the body.-- 

2. 'J'hat which 4s excreted; anything thrown 
off from the system; excrement. 

E^creUve (eks'kre-tiv), a. Having the power 
of separating and ejecting fluid matter from 
the body. * Excretive faculty.' Harvey. 
Excretory (ekslcr^-to-ri), a. Having the 
quality of excreting or throwing off excro- 
nieiititiouB matter; as, excretory ducts. 
Excretory (ekslcrB-to-ri), n. In anat. a 
little duct or vessel destined to receive 
secreted fluids and to excrete them; also, a 
secretory vessel. 

Eximclat^ (eks-kri/shi-a-bl), a. Liable 
to torment 

Excruciate (eks-krf/shl-ftt), v.L pret A pp. 
excruciated: ppr. excruciating. [L. exeru- 
do, excrueiatum-’-ex, and erudo, to tor- 
ment, from crux, a cross.] To torture; to 
torment; to inflict most severe pain on; as, 
to excrudade the heart or the body. 


Excruciate t (eks-krO'shi-tt), a. Sxomel- 

ated. 

And here my heart long time exentcidtt. 

Among the leaves I rested all that night. Chapman, 

Exerudatliig (eks-krC'shi-tt-ingX p. and a. 
Extremely painful; distressing# torturing; 
tormenting. 'Those gnawing and efseru- 
dating fears.* Bentley. 

Excruciatingly (eks-kro'shi-ftt-ing-li), ado. 

Ill an excrinni^ing manner. 

Excruciation (eks-krC'shl-a^'shon), n. Tlie 
act of oxcruciating or inflicting extreme 
pain, or the state of being excruciated; tor- 
ture; extreme pain; vexation. 

EXcubation t (eks-kfl-ba'shun), n. [L. exeu- 
batio, fn)m exeubo, to lie out of doors, to 
lie out on guard, to keep watch— out of, 
and cubo, to lie down.] The act of watch- 
ing all night. 

Excubitorium (ekB-kCi'bi-t6"ri-um), n. In 
arch, a gallery in a cliurch where public 
watch was kept at iiiglit on tlic eve of some 



Excubitorium or Watching-loft, St. Albans. 


festival, and from which the great shrhiea 
were observed. The watching- loft of St. 
Albans is a lieautiful structure of wood; at 
Lfchfleld the excubitorium is a gallery over 
the door of the sacristy. 

Excudit (eks-ka^dit). [Sd pers. sing, of the 
pret. of L. excudo—ex, out, and eudo, to 
strike.! Lit. he engraved it: a word ap- 
pendocl to the foot of an engraving, pre- 
ceded by the name tif the artist; as. Strange 
excudit. 

Exculpable (eks-kuTpa-blX a. That may be 
exculpated. 

Exculpate (eks-kul'pat), v.t. pret. A pp. ex- 
culpated; ppr. exculpating. [L.L. exculpo, 
exculpatum — L. ex, and cu/jw, eulpatnw, 
to blame, to And fault with, from culpa, a 
crime, a fault.] 1. To clear by words from 
a charge or imputation of fault or guilt; to 
vindicate from a charge of fault or crime. 

lie exculpated himself from being the author of the 
heroic epistle. , iV, Mason. 

2. To relieve of or free from blame; to re- 
gard as innocent. 

I exculpate him further for Ills writing against me 
to Palestine in so hostile a spirit, for men had ru- 
moured I h.'irl levied niy army not against the Hbljr 
l^nd, but to invade the P.apsii States. MiifHon, 

8yn. To exonerate, absolve, excuse, justify. 
Exculpation (eks-kul-p&^shon), n. The act 
of vindicating fi*om a charge of fault or 
crime; excuse. 

These robbers were men who might have made 
out a strong case in exculpation of themselves. 

Southey. 

—Letters qf exculpation, in Beats law, a 
warrant granted at the suit of the panel or 
defender in a criminal prosecution for citing 
and compelling the attendance of witnesses, 
in proof either of his defences against the 
libel or of his objections against any of 
the jury or witnesses, or in support of what- 
ever else may tend to his exculpation, 
bonlpatory (eks-kuFpa-to-ri), a. Able to 
clear from the charge of fault or guilt; ex- 
cusing; containing excusatory evidence. 
Bxourt (eks-kdxO> V.i. [L. exeurro—ew, out, 
and eurro, to run.] To go beyond proper 
limits; to run to an extreme. 

His dtsesM was an asthma, oft eaenrring to an 
orthopnoBla. Harvey. 


F&te, far, fat, fell; met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mCve; 
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BmUTillt (eki-ka'rent), a. [L. exetirrens, 
egoeurr^ntii, ppr. of ewcurro. See Excub.] 
In hot (a) projecting or running beyond the 
t4ge or point of anything* as wnen the mid- 
rib of a leaf projects beyond the apex, or 
when the tmnk is continued to the very top 
of the tree, (d) A term applied to that mode 
of ramiiication in whicn the axis remains 
always in the centre, all the other parts 
being regularly disposed around it, as in 
Pinua Aoiea, 

Bsouno (eks-k6rs^, v.t [L. exeurro^ excur- 
9 um. See EXCUR.] To pass or Journey 
through. HaUarn. 

Biroarse (eks-kOrsO* v,i. To make an excur- 
sion. Riehardaon. 

BZ 01 ir 8 lOIl(ekB-k 6 r' 8 hon), n. [Fr.* L.exeur8w, 
tromexeurro. SeeBxcuR.] 1. Act of running 
out or forth; an expedition; hence, deviation 
from a fixed or usual course; progression 
beyond fixed or usual limits. 

She in low numbers short excur^iofis tries. Pope, 
The causes of these excursions of tlie seasons into 
he extremes of heat and cold are very obscure. 

Arbtithnot. 

2. Digression; a wandering from a subject 
or main design. 

I am not In a scribbling mood, and shall there- 
fore make no excursions. Cowper. 

3. A Journey; specifically, a Journey, whether 
on foot or by conveyance, to some point, for 
pleasure or health, with the view of return. 

BOUralon (eks-kdr'shon), v.i. To make an 
excursion; to travel. [Rare.] 

Yesterday I exatrsioned twenty miles; to-day I 
write a few letters. Lamo, 

Bzeuraioniat (cks-k^r'shon-ist), n. 1. One 
who makes an excursion; specifically, one 
who travels by an excursion-train.— 2. One 
who professionally provides the public with 
facilities for making excursions; as, Mr. 
Cooke, the excurxioiiiat 
Bzcoralonlze (eks-k^r'shon-Iz), v. i. To make 
an excursion; to take part in an excursion. 
Ezouralon-ticket (eks-k^r'shon-tik-et), n. 
A ticket for an excursion by railway or 
other means. 

Bzeuraion-train (eks-kf^r'shon-tran), n. A 
railway train specially put on for carrying 
passengers on a pleasure trip for a certain 
distance and at a less faro for the double 
Journey than in the case of ordinary trains. 
Bzooraiye (cks-k6r'Biv), a. Given to making 
excursions; rambling; wandering: deviat- 
ing; hence, enterprising; exploring; as, an 
excuraive fancy or imagination. ^Jlxcuraive 
understandings.’ J. Taylor, 

Bzcoralyely (eks-ker'siv-li), adv, in a wan- 
dering manner. * Animals which feed ex- 
euraively' Boawell 

BzoursiveneBB (eks-kdr'siv-nes), n. The 
condition or character of being given to 
make excursions: a disposition to ramble or 
wander; enterpnsing character. 

BzounilUl (eks-ker'sus), n. [L., a sally, a 
digression— eos, out of, and eurro, curaum, 
to run.] A dissertation or digression ap- 
pended to a work, as an edition of some 
classic, and containing a more full exposi- 
tion of some important point or topic than 
could be given in the notes to the text. 
BzOttsable (eks-kUz'a-bl), a, (See EXCUSE.] 

1. That may he excused; pardonable; as, 
the man is excumhle,--2. Admitting of ex- 
cuse, iustifleatiou, or palliation; as, an ex- 
cmoLble action. 

Before the (;ospel Impenitency was much more 
excusable^ because men were ignorant. Tillotson, 

Bzooaableness (eks-ktlz'a-bl-nes)^ n. The 
state of being excusable ; pai^donabloness; 
the quality of admitting of excuse. 
bOOiably (eks-kaz'a-bli), adv. Pardonably; 
Justifiably; reasonably. 

Why may not I excusabiyeigtee with St. Chrysostom? 

Parroro, 

BzomatlOlit (eks-kur.-&'shon), n. Excuse; 
apology. ^Prefaces and exmaatUnia,* Bacon, 
BZBlIiator (eks-kfhs^&t-dr), n. One who 
makes or is authorized to make an excuse 
or oarry an apology. 

BzOliaatory (eks-kflz'a-to-rl), a. Making 
excuse; containing excuse or apology; apo- 
logetloal: as, an exeuaatory plea. 

Bzoum (eks-kOx\ v.t pret. dt pp. axeuaed; 
ppr. exouaing. (L. mmao— ess, out of, from, 
and oauaor, to plead, from eauaa, a cause, a 
suit, a process.] 1. To form an excuse or 
apology for; to troo from accusation or the 
ImpuGition of fault or blame; to exculpate; 
to absolve; to Justify. 

A man's persuasion that a thing is duty will not ax*- 
etue him from guilt In practising It If really and la- 
dead It be against Cod^ law. Abp. Sharp. 

Their thoughts the meanwhile accusing w else 
mCHaint one another. Rom. 11. ij. 


With neceslity, 

The tyrant's plea, excused his devilish deeds. 

Afii/ou. 

2. To pardon, as a fault; to forgive entirely, 
or to admit to be little censurable, and to 
overlook; as, we excuae a fault which ad< 
mits of apology or extenuation. 

I must excuse what cannot be amended. ShaJt. 

3. To free from an obligation or duty; to re- 
lease by favour. 

1 pray thee have me excused, Luke xiv. 19 . 

4. To remit; not to exact; as, to excuae a 
forfeiture.— 6. To regard with indulgence; 
to pardon; to overlook; to admit an apo- 
logy for. 

Excuse some courtly strains. Pope, 

6. To throw off an imputation by apology or 
defence; to ask pardon or indulgence for. 

Think you that we excuse ourselves to you? 

2 Cor. xii. i 9 > 

[This word sometimes takes two accusa- 
tives; as, he would not exenae him the debt. ] 
Excuse (eks-khsO, n. 1. The act of excusing 
or apologizing. Justifying, exculpating, and 
the like. * Pleading so wisely 111 excuae of 
it.' Shak,—2u A plea offered in extenuation 
of a fault or irregular deportment; apology; 
as, the debtor makes excuses for delay of 
payment. 

An excuse is worse and more terrible than a He; 
for an excuse is a lie guarded. Pope. 

8. That which excuses; that which extenu- 
ates or Justifies a fault. 

It hath the excuse of youth. ShaJt. 

Ezcuseless (eks-kusles), a. Having no ex- 
cuse; that for which no excuse or apology 
can be offered. 

bcusementt (eks-kuz'ment), n. Excuse. 
Gower. 

Reuser (eks-kuz'^T), n. 1. One who offers 
. excuses or pleads for another. —2. One who 
excuses or forgives another. 

Bxcusa (eks-kusO, v.t [L. exeutio, excua- 
sum— ex, out of, and quatio, quaasum, to 
shake.] 1. To sliake off or out; to get rid of. 

* To excuse the notions of a Deity out of their 
minds.* StUlii^yfleetSL. To discuss; to un- 
fold; to decipher. 

To take some pains in excussinp^ some old flocu- 
ments. Fr, Junius. 

3. To seize and detain by law, as goods. 
IteCUBSion feks-ku'shoii), n. 1. 1'he act of 
exciissing, discussing, unfolding, or deci- 
phering; discussion. Hacon.— 2. A seizing 
by law. 

Bzeat (eks'd-at). [L. , let (him) depart. ] 1 . Leave 
of absence given to a stuilent in the Eng- 
lish universities.— 2. An ecclesiastical term 
for the permission punted by a bishop to a 
priest to go out of his diocese, 
uecrable (ek'so-kra-bl), a. (L. execrabilia. 
See Execrate.] Deserving to be cursed; 
very hateful; detestable; abominable; as, an 
execrable wretch. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape? 

Milton. 

Stn. Detestable, abominable, accursed. 
BzecrablenesB (ek^sS-kra-bl-nes), n. State 
of being execrable. [Rare.] 
BZ6Crably(ek^sc-kra-bli), adv. In a manner 
deserving of execration; cursedly; detest- 
ably. 

Ezecrate (ck'se-krat), v.t pret. & pp. exe- 
crated; ppr, execrating. [Fr. ex^crer, from 
L. execror--ex, and aacro, from aacer, con- 
secrated or dedicated to a deity, accursed. 
See Sacred.] l. To curse; to denounce evil 
against, or to imprecate evil on; hence, to 
detest utterly; to abhor; to abominate. 
‘They . , . execrate their lot.* Ctnoper. - 
2.t To bring curses upon; to render hateful. 

As If mere plebeian noise were enough to execrate 
anything as devilish. yrr. Taylor, 

Ezecratlon (ek-sc-kra'shon), n. 1. Tlie act 
of cursing; a curse pronounced; imprecation 
of evil; utter detestation expressed. 

Cease, gentle queen, these execrations, Shak. 

2. The object execrated; a thing held in 
abomination. ‘ They shall be an execration 
and an astonishment, and a curse, and a re- 
proach.’ Jer. xlfv. 12. 

neeratOX 7 (ek'se-kra-to-ri),it. A formulary 
of execration. 

Bzoott (ek-sektO, v.t [L. exeoo, tor exaeeo^- 
ex, out, and aeeo, to cut] To cut off or out; 
to cut away. 

BzBOtlont (ek-sek^shon), n. A cutting off or 
out 

BMOataUo (ek-sB-kflt'a-blX a. That may 
be executed. 

The whole project U set down as execuiable at 
eight millions. Edik, Rev. 

Bzooutant (egz-ek'il-tant), n. One who exe- 


cutes or performs; a performer. ‘Great 
exeeutanta on the organ.' Ifa Quineep. 
Bzecute(ek'B6-kat). v.t pret A;pp. executed; 
ppr. executing. [Fr. exieuter; L. exeequor. 
exaeeutua, to follow to the end— ex, and 
aequor, to follow. See Sequence.] 1 . To 
follow out or through to the end; to per- 
form; to do; to effect; to cam into com- 
plete effect; to complete: to finish; as, to 
execute a purpose, a plan, design, or scheme. 

Spirits ... in what shape they choose, 

Dflateii or condensed, bright or obscure. 

Can execute their airy purposes. Milton. 

2. To carry into effect; to give effect to; to 
put In force; as, to execute law or Justice; 
to execute a writ— 3. To perform; to inflict; 
as, to execute Judgment or vengeance. — 4. To 
perform Judgment or sentence on; to inflict 
capital punishment on; to put to death; as. 
to execute a traitor.— 6. t To put to death; 
to kill 

The tre.'tcherous Falstolfe wounds my peace. 

Whom with my bare hsts 1 would execute, Shah, 

6 . To complete, as a legal instrument; to 
perform what is required to give validity to, 
as a writing, as by signing and sealing ; ns. 
to execute a deed or lease. - 7. In muaie, to 
perform, as a piece of music, especially a 
difiicult one, on an instrument or with the 
voice; as, ^he executed the piece beautifully. 
Syn. To accomplish, effect, fulfil, achieve, 
consummate, finish, complete. 

Execute (ek'so-kut). v.t. 1. To perform an 
office or duty; to act a part; to produce an 
effect. ~ 2. To pei-form a niece of music, espe- 
cially a difficult or rapid piece. 

Executed (ek'se-kut-od). p. and a. Done; 
performed ; accomplished ; carried into effect; 
put to desLth.— Executed consideration, in 
law, a consideration which is executed 
before the promise upon which It is founded 
is made, as where A balls a man's servant, 
and the master afterwards promises to in- 
demnify A : but if a man promise to indem- 
nify A, in the event of his bailing his ser- 
vant, the consideration is then executory.’-’ 
Exetmtnd estates, estates in possession.— 
Executed trust, such a trust as uiat where an 
estate is conveyed to the use of A and his 
heirs, with a simple declaration of the trust 
for B and his heirs, or the heirs of his body. 
It is said to be executed, because no further 
act is necessary to be done by the trustee to 
raise and give effect to it, and because there 
is no ground for the interference of a court 
of equity to affix a meaning to the words 
declaratory of the trust, which they do not 
legally import.^ Executed use, the first use 
in a conveyance upon which the statute of 
uses operates by bringing the possession to 
it, the combination of which— that is, the 
use and the possession— formed the legal 
estate, and thus the statute is said to exe- 
cute the use. 

Ezecuter (ek‘se-kfit-4r), n. One who per- 
forms or carries into effect. See Exe- 
cutor. 

Execution (ek-s^ ku'shon), n. 1. Tlie act of 
executing; the act of completing or accom- 
plishing; performance. 

The cxcclleiu-e of the subject contributed much to 
the happiness of the execution. Dryden. 

2. In law, {a) the carrying into effect a sen- 
tence or Judgment of court; the last act of 
the law in completing the process by which 
justice is to be done, by which the posses- 
sion of land or debt, damages or costs. Is 
obtained, (b) The instrument, warrant, 
or official oraer by which an officer is em- 
powered to carry a Judgment Into effect. 
An execution issues from the clerk of a 
court, and Is levied by a sheriff, his deputy, 
or a constable, on tlie estate, goods, or oody 
of the debtor, (c) The act of signing and 
sealing a legal instrument, or giidng it the 
forms required to render it a valid act; as, 
the execution of a deed.— 3. The last act of 
the law in the punishment of criminals; 
capital punishment; death inflicted accord- 
ing to the forms of law. —4. Destructive effect; 
destruction; violence: generally after do; 
as, every shot did execution. * To do some 
fatal execution.' Shak. 

When the tongue is the weapon, a man may strike 
where he cannot reach, and a word shall doexecutitm 
both further and deeper than the mightiest 

6. In the fine arte, the mode of producing a 
painting, sculpture, Ac. , and the dextenty 
with which it is accomplished; the manipu- 
lation peculiar to each particular artist; the 
mechanical means of bringing out the 
desired effect— 6 . In music, performance; 
facility of voice or fingers in rendering intri- 
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cate movements and Introducing all the 
higher requisites, as intonation, taste, grace, 
feeling, and expression. — 7. t The act of 
sacking a town. Beau, dr FL—ExecutUni 
by a meeaeTMer-at’anna or other officer qf 
the law, in Scota law, an attestation under 
the hand of the messenger or other officer 
that he has given the citation or executed 
the diligence, in teriiis of his warrant for so 
doing. Such executions must be subscribed 
by the executor and witnesses. 
Executioner (ek-se-ku'shon-dr), n. 1. One 
who executes or carries into effect; especi- 
ally, one who carries into effect a Judgment 
of death; one wlio inflicts a capital pimish- 
ment in pursuance of a legal warrant. 

In tills c.'ise every mnn hath a ri^ht to punish the 
offender, and be txtcutiontr of the law of nature. 

Lockt, 

Is not the causer of the timeless deaths . . . 

As blameful as the txtcutiontr t Shak, 

2. The instrument by which anything is per- 
formed. 

All along 

The walls, abominable orn.-iinents 1 

Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 

FeU txteutiopurs of foul intents. Crashaw. 

Executive (egz-ekTit-iv), a. Having the 
quality of executing or performing; designed 
or fitted for execution or carrying into effect; 
as, execMtive power or authority; an execu- 
tive officer. Hence, in government, execu- 
tive Is used in distinction from legislative 
and judicial. The body that deliberates 
and enacts laws is legislative; the body that 
Judges or applies tne laws to particular 
cases is judicial; the body or person who 
carries the laws into effect, or superintends 
the enforcement of them, is executive. 
Executive (egz-ek'ut-iv). n. The offlcor, 
whether king, president, or other chief 
magistrate, who superintends the execution 
of the laws; the person or persons who ad- 
minister the government; executive power 
or authority in government. 

Executively fegz-ek'ut-iv-li), adv. In the 
way of executing or performing. 

Executor (in senses 1 and *2 pron. ek'sd-kut- 
er; in sense 3. egz-ek'ut-6r), n. 1. One who 
executes or perh>nns; a doer. ^Such base- 
ness had never like executor* Shak. 2. t An 
executioner. 

The sad-eyed Justice with his surly hum. 

Delivering o'er to gjornu/ort pale 

The lazy, yawning drone. Shak. 

3. The person appointed by a testator to 
execute his will or to see it carried into 
oflect.— Executor de son tort, one who, with- 
out authority, intermeddles with the goods 
of a deceased person, by which he subjects 
himself to the trouble of executorship with- 
out the profits or advantages. — Executor- 
creditor, in Scots law, a r.reiiitor who, when 
the executor-nominate and the other execu- 
tors legally entitled to exjiede confirmation, 
have declined to confirm, obtains, in virtue of 
a liquid ground of debt, confirmation, to the 
extent of administrating as much of the 
estate as is sufficient to pay his debt.— E!x- 
ecutor dative, in Scots law, an executor ap- 
pointed by the court, equivalent to adminis- 
trator in England.— for nominate, an 
executor appointed by the will of the tes- 
tator. 

Executorial (egz-ek'u-t6''ri-al), a. Tertain- 
ing to an executor; executive. 
Executorship (egz-ek'u-t6r-ship), n. The 
office of an executor. 

Executory (egz-ek'u-to-ri), a, 1. Performing 
official duties; falling or fitted to bo carried 
into effect; executive. 'Executory and judi- 
cial magistracy.' Burke. *The executory 
duties of government.' Burke. --2. In law, 
to be executed or carried into effect in 
future; to take effect on a future contin- 
gency; as, an executory devise or remainder. 

— Executory consideration. See Executed 
ConsideraiUrn under Executed. A lrecu- 
tory denies, a gift of a future interest by will. 

— iSxecutofry estates, interests which depend 
for their enjoyment upon some subsequent 
event or contingency. — Executory remain- 
der, a contingent remainder. — Executory 
trust, a trust which requires an ulteiior act 
to raise and perfect it, as the trusts declared 
by those wills which are merely directory of 
a subsequent conveyance.-— Executory uses, 
springing uses See Use. 

BxecutOUTft n. An executioner. Chaucer, 
Executrloe,t n. A female executioner. 
Executrix, Bxecutress (egz-ek^u-triks, egx- 
ek'C-tres), n. A female executor; a woman 
appointed by a testator to execute his will. 
Bxecutry (egx-ek'C-tii). n. In ScoU law, 
the general name given to the whole mov- 


able estate and effects of a defunct (with the 
exception only of heirship movables)^ being 
the proper subject of the executor's admin- 
istration. 

Exedra, Exhedra (egx-ed^ra, egz-hed'raX n. 
(Or. ex, and hedra, a seat.) In anc. arch. 
an apartment provided with seats for the 
purpose either of repose or of conversation. 
The form of the exedra was arbitrary; 
exedras were open to the sun and air, and 
were appended to the portico. The term is 
also applied to an apse, a recess or large 
niche in a wall, and sometimes to a porch 
or chapel projecting from a large building. 
KrAgaata (eks-d-je'sis), n. [Gr. exigisis, from 
exegeomai, to explain— and h£aeomai, 
to lead, to guide, from agC, to lead.] 1. The 
exposition or interpretation of any literary 
production, but more particularly the ex- 
position or interpretation of Scripture: some- 
times applied to the science which lays down 
the principles of the art of sacred interpreta- 
tion; more properly called exegetics or her- 
meneutics.— 2. A discourse intended to ex- 
plain or illustrate a subject; the name given 
to one of the exercises prescribed to students 
of theology in the Scotch universities, and 
also to students when on their trials before 
presbyteries in order to their being licensed 
or ordained. — 3.t In math, the process for 
finding the root of an equation. 

Exegete (eks'S-Jet), n. (Fr. ex4g>^te; Gr. 
exegiUs, from exSgeomai. See EXEaESIS.] 
One skilled in exegesis. 

ExegetiCi Exegetical (eks-c-Jet'ik, cks-e- 
Jetm-al), a. [^t. exigHique; Gr. exigHikos, 
explanatory, from exigeomai. See EXB- 
OKSI.S.1 Explanatory; tending to illustrate 
or unfold; expository.— Exegetical theology, 
that branch of theological learning which 
deals with the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures and the subjects therewith connected. 
Called also Exegetics. 

ExegeUcally (eks-e-Jet'ik-al-li), adv. By 
way of explanation. 

Exegetics (oks-e-let'lks), n. 1. The science 
which lays down the principles of the art of 
scriptural interpretation; hermeneutics. - 
2. Exegetical theology (which see under Ex- 

EOETIC). 

Exegetist (eks-e-ja^tist), n. One who is I 
skiued in exegetical theology; an exegete. 
Exembryonate (eks em'bn-on-at), a. In 
bot. an epithet applied to cryptogams in 
consequence of their spores not containing 
an embryo like the seeds of pheenogams. 
bemplar (egz-em'piar), n. |L. See Ex- 
ample.) A model, original, or pattern to 
be copied or imitated ; uie idea or image of 
a thing formed in the mind, as of an artist; 

» the ideal model which he attempts to imi- 
tate. 

lie who hss learned the duty which he owes 
To friends and country, ana to pardon foes . . . 
Such is the man the poet should rehearse. 

As Joint exemplar of his life and verse. Byron. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was first in 
Co<l. Sir IV. Raleigh. 

Exemplar t (egz-em'pl^r), a. Exemplary. 

The exemplar piety of the father of a family. 

yer. Taylor, 

Exemplarlly (egz^em-pla-rl ll), adv. 1. In 
a manner to deserve imitation; In a worthy 
or excellent manner. 

She is exemplarily loyal. Howell. 

2. In a manner that may warn others by 
way of terror; in such a mamier that others 
may he cautioned to avoid an evil; by way 
of example. 

Some he punished exemplarily in this world. 

Hakewill. 

ExemplarineBB (egz'em-pla-ri-nes), n. 'The 
state or quality of being exemplary. 
Exemplaxlty t (egz-em-pla'rl-ti), n. Exem- 
plariness. 'The exemplarity of Christ's 
life.' Sharp. 

Exemplary (egz'em-pla-ri), a. [From ex- 
emplar] 1. Serving for a pattern or model 
for imitation; worthy of imitation. 

The archbishops and bishops have the government 
of the Church; . . . their lives and doctrine ought to 
be exemplary. Bacon. 

2. Such as may serve for a warning to others; 
such as may deter from crimes or vices; as, 
exemplary punishment 
Had the tumults been repressed by exemplary 
Justice, 1 had obtained aU that 1 designed. 

eSkon BaeUike. 

8. Such as may attract notice and imitation. 

When any duty has fallen into general n^ect the 
most visible and exemplary performance Is required. 

Rome. 

4.t Illustrating; as the proof of a thing; 
explanatory. 

Exemplary is the coat of George ViUlers, Duke of 


I Buckingham; five scallop-shells on s plain cross, 
I speaking his predecessorr valour in the holj^ war. 

Exemplary t (egz'em-pla-ri). n. An in.- 
ample ; a pattern ; a copy, as of a book or 
writing, venne. 

Whereof doth it come that the exemplarUs and 
copies of many books do vary but by such means! 

Hunting t/" Purgatory, 1561. 

Exempllflable (egz-em'pli-fi-a-bl), a. That 
may he exemplified. 

Exemplification (egz-em'pli-fl-k&''shonX n. 

1. The act of exemplifying; a showing or 
illustrating by example.— 2. That which ex- 
emplifies; a copy; a transcript; an attested 
copy; an attested copy or transcript, under 
seal, of a record. 

An ambassador of Scotland demanded an exempli- 
Jication of the articles of peace. Str y. Hayward, 

ExempUfler (egz-em'pli-fl-fir), n. One that 
exeinplitiea 

ExemplUy (egz-em'pli-fl), n.t. prei A pp. 
exemplified; ppr. exempWying. [L.L. ea^ 
empli/ieo, to exemplify— L. exemplum, an 
example, and /ado, to make.] 1. To show 
or illustrate by example. 

He did but . . . exempli^ the principles In which 
he had been brought up. Cowper. 

2. To copy; to transcribe; to make an attested 
copy or transcript of, under seal.— 3. To 
prove or show by on attested copy.— 4. t To 
make an example of, as by punluiing. 

He is a Just and Jealous God, not sparing to ex- 
emplify awo tr.'iduce his best servants, that their blur 
and penalty might scare all from ventury. Rogers, 

Exempli gratia (cgz-cm'pll gr A'shi-a). [L. ] 
For the smee of example; by way of example: 
usually abbreviated ex. gr. or e.g. 

Exempt (egz-emt'), v.t [Fr. exempter; L. 
eximo, exemptum, to take out, to remove— 
ex, out, and critci, to buy, to take.) To take 
out or from; to free or permit to be free 
from any charge, burden, restraint, duty, 
evil, or requisition, to which others are 
subject; to privilege; to grant immunity: 
to free or release; as, no man is exempted 
from pain and sufferiug. 

Certain abbeys claimed to be exempted from the 
Jurisdiction of their bishops. Dr. R. Henry. 

Exempt (egz'emt), a. 1. Free from anv 
service, ctiaige, burden, tax, duty, requisi- 
tion, or evil of any kind to which others are 
subject; not subject; not liable to; not 
coming within the power or sway of; as, to 
be exetnpt from militarv duty, or from pain 
or fear; exempt from the Jurisdiction of a 
lord or of a court 


A nature true to the general attributes of humanity, 
yet exempt in its colourless purity from the vulgariz- 
ing taint of passion. Dr. Catrd. 


2. Left out, omitted, or excluded; not in- 
cluded. 


His dreadful imprecation hear; 
'Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. 

Lee and Dryden, 

3. Released; freed; free. 


Who would not wish from wealth to be exempt. 
Since riches point to misery and contempt! Shak. 

4.t Cut off; removed or remote. 


And this oiir life, exrwr// from public haunt, 
iMiids tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Shak, 

Exempt (egz'emt), n. 1. One who is ex- 
empted or freed from duty; one not sub- 
ject.— 2. One of four officers of the yeomen 
of the royal guard, styled corporals in their 
commission; an exon. 

Exemptible t (egz-emt'l-bl), a. Capable of 
being exempted; free; privileged. 
Exemption (egz-em'shon), n. 1. The act 
of exempting; the state of being exempt; 
freedom from any service, charge, burden, 
tax, evil, or requisition, to which others 
are subject; Immunity: privilege; as. exemp- 
tion from feudal servitude; exemption from 
pain, sorrow, or death. 

The Roman laws gave particular exempHens to 
such as built ships or traded in com. Arbuthnot, 

2. In the R. Cath. Ch. a dispensation occasion- 
ally granted by the pope to oleigymen, and 
more rarely to laymen, to exempt them from 
the authority of their onlinaries. 
ExempUtiouB t (egz-em-tf shus), a. Capable 
of being exempts or taken out; separable. 


If motion were loose or exemPHtious from matter, 1 
could be convinced that it had extension of its own. 

Dr. H, More, 

Exenoepbaltui (eks-en-sef'al-us), n. pL 
ExanomliaUCeks-en-sefal-n. [Gr. with- 
out, ana enk^jhaloe, the brain. 1 A class of 
monsters or malformed beings In which the 
brain, less or more malf ormea, is exposed by 
the incompleteness of the cranium. 

Bx6lltentt6(egg-enWAtXe.t, fL.exentero 
— ea^andGr.enfrrofi, entraila] To take out 
thebowelsorentrailsof;toemboweL [Bare,] 
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BxantanitlOA (ess-en^Mr-r^ahon), n. The 
act of taking out the boweli. [Rare.] 
Bxeauatar (ekaA-kw&'t^rX n. [L., let him 
perform or carry out, 8d neru. ring. pres. 
BubJ. of 9X$guor (exaequar), to pursue to 
the end-^. out, thoroughly, and sequar, to 
follow.] 1. A written recognition of a person 
in the character of consul or commercial 
agent issued by the government to which 
he is accredited, and authorizing him to 
exercise his powers.— 2. An authoritative 
recognition of any olAcial document; official 
permission to perform some act. 

He complained bitterly of the conduct of the coun- 
cil! in those states which refused to allow the publi- 
cation of his bulls without the royal txtquaiur, 

Preseoit. 

Ezequlal (egz-SIcwl-al). a, [L. exequMU, 
funereal, from exaquiaa, the following of a 
conm beyond the walls, a funeral proces- 
sion — ex^ out of, and aequor, to follow.] 
Pertaining to funerals; funereal ' Exequial 
games.' Pope. [Bare.] 
ficequlOUB (eks-S^kwi-us), a. Of or belonging 
to exequies. [Bare.] 

Prepare yourselves to build the funeral pile; 

L^y your pale hands to the exeguious fire. HrayioM. 

Exequy (eks'e-kwO, n. pi Exequiea Ceks^d- 
kwJz). [L. exeqmcB, from exequor, that is 
exaequor. See above.] Funeral rite; the 
ceremonies of burial ; obsequies. [Rare in 
singular.] 

Let’s not foripet 

The noble Duke of Bedford late deceased. 

. . . But see his txequits fulfitled in Rouen. Shah. 

Exercentt (eks-Cr'sent), a. \L.axercena. See 
EXBRCISR.] Exercising; practising: follow- 
ing. as a calling or profession. [Bare.] 
Exerdaable (eks'er-slz-o-bl). a. That may 
l)e exercised, used, employed, or exerted. 
Exercidb (eks'er-siz), n. [Fr. exerciee; L. 
exereitium, exercise, from exerceot exer* 
cUum, to employ, to exercise; connected 
generally with arceo, to restrain, in which 
view the primary moaning may be that of 
restraint, and the secondary of compulsory 
employment] 1. A putting in action the 
powers or faculties of; use; employment; 
exertion ; as, the exereiae of the eyes or of 
the senses, or of any power of body or mind. 

Kxtreise is very alluring to the understanding. IVatts, 

2. Exertion of the body as conducive to 
'health; bodily exertion as a part of regimen; 
the exertion of the muscles for invigorating 
the body. 

The wise for cure on txercist depend. Drydtn. 

He was strong of body, and so much the stronger, 
as he, by a well •disciplined axvm'xe, taught it both to 
do and to suffer. Sir P. Siting. 

8. Systematic exertion of the body for amuse- 
ment or in order to actiuire some art, dex- 
terity, or grace, as in fencing, dancing, rid- 
ing; any such art or dexterity acquired by 
btmily training, as fencing or rowing; train- 
ing to acquire skill in the management of 
arms and In military evolutions; drill 

A camp of peace and exercise is a camp for the 
exercise of all military duties and functions. Pees’ Cyc. 

4. Use; practice; a carrying out in action, 
or performing the duties of anything; as, 
the txereiaa of an art, trade, occupation, or 
profession. —6. Practice or performance in 
public; performance of the outward duties 
of; as, the exereiae of religion.— 6. Moral 
training; discipline. 

Patience is more oft the exercise 

Of saints, the trial of their fortitude. Miiten, 

7. As a relMous term: (a) a single act of 
divine worship. 


I'm in yoi 
Comctlie 


_iur debt for your last exercise: 

le next Sabbath, and 1 will content you. Shak, 


Speciflcally— (&} Amongthe Puritans,a week- 
day sermon. 

We of the pious shall be afraid to go 

To a long exercise^ for fear our pockets should 

Be pick'd. Sir IP, Davenani, 

(e) Formerly, in Scotland, the critical expli- 
cation of a passage of Scripture at a meeting 
of presbytery by a teaching presbyter, suo- 
ceeded by a specifloation of the doctrines 
contained in it by another, both discourses 
being Judged of, and censured, if necessary, 
by the reri of the brethren. (iQ Formerly, 
also, the presbytery. 'The ministers of the 
Ex 0 reiMe of Dalkeith.' Act cf Jatnsa IV, 
[Sootch.]-*(s) Worship to Ood in the midst 
of one's family. [Scotch. ] 

That honest person was, according to his own 
account,iat that time engaged in the exercise of 
the evening. Sir iP, Scoti, 

8. A lesson or example for praetioe; aschool 
task; as, set him an exereiae; have you 
flnidied your aoBereiaef-^SoBereiae and aadir 
ribn, the name given to one of the exerdses 


prescribed to students of theology in the 
Scotch universities, and also to candidates 
for the office of the minlst^, being an exposi- 
tion of a passage of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. 

ExBrci8e(ek8^4r-8lz),e.f. pret. App. exerciaed; 
ppr. exereiaing, [From the noun; see pre- 
vious art.] 1. To set in operation; to em- 
ploy: to set or keep in a state of activity; to 
exert; to cause to act In any manner; as, to 
exereiae the body or the hands; to exereiae 
the mind, the jk) wers of the mind, the reason 
or Judgment; to exercise the voice in prais- 
ing God.— 2. To put in practice; to carry 
out in action; as, to exercise authority or 
power. 

The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them. Mat. xx. 35. 

3. To use for improving one's skill In; as, to 
exereiae arms. ' 4. To perform the duties of; 
aa, to exereiae an office.— 5. To train; to dis- 
cipline; to Improve by practice; to cause 
to perform certain acts, as preparatory to 
service ; as, to exercise one's self in music ; 
to exereiae troops. * Senses exercised to dis- 
cern both good and evil* Heb. v. 14. — 6. To 
task; to keep employed; to use efforts; to 
keep busy in action, exertion, or employ- 
ment. 

Herein do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 
science void of offence toward God and toward men. 

Acts xxiv. x6. 

He will exercise himself with pleasure, and without 
weariness, in that godlike employment of doing good. 

^tterfiury. 

7. To give mental occupation or exercise 
to; to cause to tlilnk earnestly and labori- 
ously; to give anxiety to; to make uneasy; 
as, I was much exerciaed about the etymo- 
logy of this word; he was much exerciaed 
about his spiritual state.— 8. To task or try 
with something grievous; to pain or afflict. 

Where pain of unextinguishabic fire 

Must exercise us without hope of end. Milton, 

Exercise (eks'er-siz), To use action or 
exertion; to exercise one's self; to take ex- 
ercise; as, to exereiae for health or amuse- 
ment. 

A man must often exercise, or fast, or Uke physic, 
or be sick. Sir 7\ Temple. 

Exerdser (oks'^r-siz-^rX n. One who or 
that which exercises. 

ExerciBible (cks'^r-slz-i-bl), a. Capable of 
being exercised, enjoyed, or enforced. 

An incorporeal hereditament . . . annexed to or 
txercistble within the same. Blackstone. 

Exercitation (eks-dr^si-t&^shon), n. [L. ex- 
ercitatio, from exerceo, 8ee Exercisk.] Ex- 
ercise; practice; use. 

The chief use of this mode of discussion is to 
sharpen the wit, for which pur|)ose it is the best ex- 
ercitation, ColerMg^e. 

Exerdtor (eks-Ar'st-t^r), n. [L., from exer- 
ceo. See Exercise.] in law, the person to 
whom the profits of a ship or trading vessel 
belong, w'hether he be the actual owner or 
merely the freighter. 

Exergue (egz-eigO* ^ ^nd ergon, 

work.] The small space beneath the base 
line of a subject engraved on a coin or medal, 
left for the date, engraver’s name, or some- 
thing of minor importance. 

Exerx (egz-^rto. V. t, [L. exerto, exaerto, to 
stretch out, to thrust forth, freq. from ex- 
aero, exaertum, to thrust out or forth - ex, 
out, and aero, to Join. See Series. ] 1. f To 
thrust forth; to emit; to push out. 

Before the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. y. Philips, 

2. To put forth, as strength, force, or ability; 
to strain; to put in action; to bring into 
active operation; as, to exert the strength 
of the body or limbs; to exert the muscles; 
to exert efforts; to exert powers or faculties; 
to exert the mind.— 8. To put forth as the 
result of effort; to do or perform. 

When the will has exerted an act of command on 
any faculty of the soul. South, 

•—To exert one's wlf, to use efforts; to strive. 
Exertion (ogz-^r'shonX n. The act of exert- 
ing or straining; the act of putting into 
motion or action; effort; a striving or strug- 
gling; as, an exertion of strength or power; 
an exertion of the limbs, of the mind or 
faculties. 'The laborious exertiona of in- 
dustry.' itoberteon.— SYN. Attempt, endea- 
vour. effort, trial 

SXMrtlve (egz-4rt'iv), a. Exerting; having 
power to exert [Rare.] 

Sxertmentt (egz-^rt'ment), n. Exertion; 
aot of exerting. 

IbEOBiont (egz-8'zhonX n. XL, exedo, exeaum 
—ex, and edo. to eat] liie aot of eating 
out or throngn. 1 


Exestuatet (egz-erite-ftt), v.i. [L. exaaatuo. 
excaatuatum, to boil up— ex, out, up, and 
caatuo, to boil, from asatua, heat, fire, boiling 
of water.] To boil; to be agitated. 

Exestuatlont (e»-eB'ta-&''rii 0 D), n. [L. ex- 
asatuatio. See Exbstuate.] A boiling; 
ebullition; agitation caused by heat; effer- 
vescence. 

Saltpetre is in operation a cold body; physicians 
;nymists give It in fevers, to allay the inw 


and cnymists give it in fevers, to allay 
exestuatioMS of the blood and humours. 


be inward 
Beyle, 


Exeunt (eks'4-unt). [L., they go out] A 
word used in dramatic literature to denote 
the period at which several actors quit the 
hte^gc,— Exeunt omnea fall go out) is some- 
times used when all the actors leave the 
stage at the same time. 

Ex nude (eks fa'shi-b). [L.] From the face 
of: said of what appears from the face of a 
writing or other document 
Exfostatlon, Exfetation (eks-ffi-ta'shon), n. 
[L. ex, outward, and foetua,} Extra-utenne 
festation. or Imperfect feetation in some 
oivan exterior to the uterus. 

Exfoliate (eks-fd'll-at), v,i, pret. A pp. exfo- 
liated; ppr. exfoliating. [L. exfolio, exfoli- 
atum, to strip of leaves— es;, and folium, a 
leaf.] 1. In aurg, to separate and come off In 
scales, as pieces of carious bone. — 2. In min- 
eral. to split into scales; especially, to be- 
come scaly at the surface in consequence of 
heat or decomposition. 

Exfoliate (eks-fo'li-at), v, t. To scale; to free 
from scales or splinters. 

Exfoliation feks-fOli-a^shon), n. 1. In aurg. 
the scaling of a bone; the process of separa- 
tion, as pieces of unsound bone from the 
sound part; desquamation.— 2. In mineral, 
separation into scales or laminie. 
Exioliative (eks-fo'li-at-iv), a. Having the 
power of causing exfoliation. 

Exfoliative (eks-fo'li-at-iv). n. That which 
has the power or quality of causing exfolia- 
tion. 

Exhalable (egz-haTa-bl), a, [See EXHALE.] 
I'hut may be exhaled or evapoi'ated. 
Exhalant. Exhalent (egz-hal'ant, egi-har- 


ent), a. Having the quality of exhaling or 
evaporating. 

Exhalation (egz-ha-la'shon), n. [L. exha- 
latio, from exhalo, exhalaturn. See EXHALE. ] 

1. The act or process of exhaling, or sending 
forth fluids in the form of steam or vapour; 
evaporation.— 2. That which is exhaled; that 
which is emitted or which rises in the form 
of vapour; emanation; effluvium, as from 
marshes, animal or vegetable bodies, Ac.; 
as, exhalations from the earth or from 
flowers, decaying matter, and the like. 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
• Ro&e, like an exhalation. Milton, 

Exhale (eg/.-haT), v.t pret. A pp. exhaled; 
ppr. exhaling. \ L. exhalo— ex, and halo, to 
breathe. ) 1. To send out; to emit; as vapour, 
or minute particles of a fluid or other sub- 
stance; as, tne earth exhales vapour; marshes 
exhale noxious effluvia. 

Less fragrant scents the unfolding rose exhales. Pope. 

2. To draw out; to cause to bo emitted in 
vapour or minute particles; to evaporate; as, 
the sun exhales the moisture of the earth. 

He was exhaled; his great Creator drew 

His spirit, as the sun the morning dew. Dryden, 

Exhale (egz-haio. v.t. To rise or pass off, as 
vapour; to vanirii. ' Thy clear fount exhalea 
in mist to heaven.' Keats. 

Exhalementt (egz-harment),n. Matter ex- 
haled; vapour. Sir T. Browne, 

Exhalencet (egz-hal'ens), n. The act of ex- 
haling; the matter exhaled. 

Exhalent, a. See Exhalant. 

Exhaust (egz-hRst'}, v.t, [L. exhaurio, ex- 
hauatum—ex, out, up, and haurio, to draw: 
allied to Gr. aryd, to draw, to draw water, j 
1. To draw out or drain off the whole of any- 
thing; to draw out till nothing of the mat- 
ter drawn is left; to consume or use up; as, to 
exhaust the water of a well; the moisture 
of the earth is exhausted by evaporation; to 
exhaust one's means; to exhaust the fertility 
of the land.— 2. To empty by drawing out 
the contents: said of tne receptacle, Ac., 
from which the matter is drawn out; as, the 
air-pump eediausts a glass vessel o7 receiver 
of its air.— 8. To use or expend the whole 
of by exertion ; to wear out ; as, to exhaust 
the strength or spirits; to axhauat one's 
patience; nenoe, to wear out; to tire; as^ to 
exhaust one's self; to feel quite exhausted.— 
4. To bring out or exhibit all the facts and 
arguments bearing on; to leave nothing un- 
said regarding; as, to exhaust a question.— 
6.t To draw forth; to excite. 
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Spare not the babe. 

Whose dimpled smiles from tools cxAairxfthei^iMjrcy. 

BzbaiUlt (egz a. Drained; exhausted, 
as of energy or strength. * Exhamt through 
riot.* Burton. 

Exhaust (egz-liAst*), n. Same as ExhamU 
fcteam (which see). 

Exhausted (egz-hjist'ed), p. and a. 1. Drawn 
<»ut: drained <»tf; emptied. 2. Consumed; 
used up. —3. Tired out; quite fatigued; worn 
out. 

Exhauster (egz-lif^st't^r), n. One who or that 
which exlia lists. 

Exhaustible (cgz-hgst'i-bl), a. That may 
be exhausted, drained off, consumed, or 
brought to an end. 

Co.tl. metallic ores, ancl other useful substances 
found in the earth, are still more limited than land. 
They are not only strictly local but exhanstibUt 
though, at a given place and time, they may exist in 
much greater abundance th.ta would ne applied to 
present use even if they could be obtained^raUs^ 

Exhausting (cgz-hgst'ing). a. 'Ending to 
exhaust, weaken, or fatigue; as, exhausting 
labour. 

Exhaustion (cgz-hgst'yon), n. 1. The act of 
drawing out or draining off; the act of 
emptying completely of the contents. ~ 

2. The state of being exhausted or emptied; 
the state of being deprived of strength or 
spirits. 3. Til innth. a method of proving 
the equality of two magnitudes by a reductio 
ad ahsardiim, or showing that if one is sup- 
posed either greater or less than the other, 
there will arise a contraiiietion. — 4. In logic^ 
the method by which a point is proved by 
showing that any oilier alternative is impos- 
sible, all the elements tending to an opposite 
conclusion having been brought forth, dis- 
cussed, and proved untenable or absurd. 

ExbaUBtive (cgz-hgst'iv). a. That exhausts; 
tending to exhaust; specifically, u term ap- 
plied to a speech, essay, and the like, which 
treats of a subject in such a way us to leave 
no part of It unexamined; thorough. *An 
exhaueiioe fulness of sense.* Coleridge. 
Exhaustively (egz-hgst'iv-li), adv. In an 
exhaustive manner; in a niaiiner so as to 
leave no point of a subject unexamined; 
thoroughly; as, he treated the subject ex- 
haustively, 

Exhaustless (egz-hgsnes), a. \ot to be 
exhausted: not to be wholly drawn off or 
emptied; inexhaustible; as, an exhaustless 
fund or store. ‘The exhaustless granary of 
the world.* Thomson. 

El^ustmentt (egz-li{ist'ment), n. Exhaus- 
tion; draught or drain upon a thing. 
Exhaust -nozzle, Exhaust- orifice (egz- 
hast'noz-l, egz-hasVo-rMls), n. In a steam- 
enaine, the blast orifice or nozzle. * 

Exhaust-pipe (egz-lius t'pip), n. In a stea m - 
engine, the pipe that conveys waste steam 
from the cylinder to the condenser, or 
through which it escapes to the atmosphere. 
Exhaust-port (egz-hftst'port), n. I n a stea ni- 
engine, tiie exit passage for the steam from 
a cylinder. 

ExnauBt-steam (cgz-hfist^stem), n. in a 
steam-engine, the steam allowed to escape 
from the cylinder after it has produced 
motion of the piston. 

Exhausturet (egz-hast'dr), n. Exhaustion. 
Exhaust-valve (egz-hastValv), n. in a 
steam-engine, the valve which regulates the 
passage of waste steam from the cylinder; a 
valve in the eduction passage of the steam 
cylinder of an engine, placed between the 
cylinder and air-pump, and wrought by the 
tappet-motion, so as to open shortly after 
the equilibrium valve, and admit tlie steam 
to the condenser. IVeale. 

Exhedra, n. See Exedra. 

Exheredate (egz-he're-dat), V. t rL. exheredo. 
exheredatum, to disinherit -ez, priv., and 
heres, an hclr.J To disinherit. (Haro.] 
ExheredatlOU (eks-he're-da''shoii), n. In 
civil law, a disinheriting; the act of a father 
excluding a child from inheriting any part 
of his estate. 

Exhibit (cgz-hiV/U), v.t [L. exhiheo, exhibi- 
tutn—ex, out, and habeo, to hold.] 1. To 
offer or present to view; to present for in- 
spection; to show; as, to exhibit paintings 
or other specimens of art; to exhibit papers 
or documents in court. —2. To furnish or con- 
stitute; to let be seen; to manifest publicly; 
as, to exhibit a noble example of bravery or 
generosity. ^Exhibiting a miserable example 
of the weakness of mind and body.' Pi^e. 

3. To present; to offer publicly or officially. 
*To exhibit a charge of high treason.’ Clar- 
endvn.-—^. In med. to administer, as medi- 
cines.— To exhibit an essay, to present or 


declaim an essay in public. — To exhibit a 
foundation or prize, in universities, to hold 
forth a foundation or prize to bo competed 
for by candidates. 

Exhibit (egz-hiblt), v.i. 1. To show one’s 
self in some particular capacity or character; 
to exhibit one’s manufactures, works of art, 
and the like, at a public exhibition.— 2. In 
universities, to offer or present an exhibi- 
tion or exhibitions 

He was a special friend to the university, . . . ex- 
hibOifiz to the wants of certain scholars. 

Exhibit (egz-hib^t), n. 1. Anything exhibited, 
as at a public exhibition.- -2. A paper pro- 
duced or presented to a court or to audi- 
tors, referees, or arbitrators, as a voucher, or 
in proof of facts; a voucher or document 
produced.— 3. In law, a document or other 
thing shown to a witness when giving evi- 
dence. and referred to by him in his evidence; 
specifically, a document referred to in an 
affidavit, and shown to the witness when 
the affidavit is sworn. 

Exhlbltant (egz-hib’it-ant), n. In law, one 
who makes an exhibit. 

Ei^blter fegz-hib'it-cr), n. One who exhi- 
bits; one who presents a petition or charge. 

11^ seems indifferent. 

Or rather swaying more upon our part 

Than cherishing the txkibittrs against us. ShaJt. 

Exhibition <eks-hi-bi'6hon), n. [L. exhibitio, 
from exhiheo, exhibitum. See Kx If I HIT.] 

1. The act of exhibiting for inspection; a 
showing or pi*esenting to view; display. — 

2. The offering, producing, or showing of 
titles, authorities, or papers of any kind 
before a tribunal, in proof of facts; henct;, 
in Scots law, an action for compelling 
delivery of writings. - 3. Tliat which is 
exliihited ; esijecially a public show ; a 
public display, as of works of art, natural 
proihicts, manufactures, feats of skill, ora- 
torical or dramatic ability, and the like; as, 
the CIreat ExhUntion of 1851. — 4. Allowance 
of meat and drink; pension; salary; specifi- 
cally, a benefaction settled for the main- 
tenance of scholars in English universities, 
not depending on the fouiidution. In this 
sense the term is analogous to the 8cotch 

I term bursary. 

I crave lit disposition for my wife, 

Due reference of pKicc and exhibition. Shak. 

I have given more exhibitions to scholars, in my 
days, than to the priests. TyndnU. 

5.t Payment; recompense. 

I would not do such a tiling for gowns, petticoats, 
nor caps, nor any petty exhibition. Shah. 

0. In med. the act of administering a remedy. 
Exhibitioner (eks-hi-bi'shon-6r), 7i. In Eng- 
li.sh universities, one who has a pension or 
allowance granted for his maintenance. 
Exhibitionist (eks-hi-bi'shon-ist), n. An 
exhibitor; specifically, one who exhibits his 
wares, iiiaiiiifaetures, or works of art at a 
groat exhibition; a frequenter of public ex- 
nibitions. 

Exhibitive (egz-hib^it-lv), a. Serving for 
exh j hi tion ; represen tati ve. * Exh ibitive sym- 
bols of Christ’s body and blood.’ Water- 
land. [Rare.] 

Exhibitlvely (egz-hib'it-iv-ll), adv. By re- 
presentation. 

Inhibitor (egz-hiVit-6r), n. In law, one who 
makes an exhibit.* 

Sidlibitory (e«z-hibl-to-ri). a. Exhibiting; 
showing; cTisplaying. * An exhibitory hill or 
schedule of expenses.' Warton. 

Exhilarant (egz-hiTa-rant), a. Exciting joy, 
mirth, or pleasure. 

ExhUarant (egz-hiPa-rant), n. That which 
exhilarates. 

Exhilarate (egz-hlPa-rilt), v.t. pret. A pp. 
exhilarated; ppr. exhilarating. [L. exhilaro 
—■ex, and kilaro, to make merry, hilaris, 
merry, jovial.] To make cheerful or merry; 
to enliven; to make glad or joyous; to glad- 
den; to cheer; as, good news exhilarates the 
mind; good wine exhilarates the animal 
Spirits. 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit. Ctrwper. 

Stn. To cheer, enliven, animate, inspire, 
inspirit, gladden. 

Exhilarate (egz-hll'a-rftt), v.i. To become 
cheerful or joyous. 

The shining of the tun whereby all things exhilarate. 

Bacon. 

Exhllaratlngly (egz-hira^r&t-lng-ll)^ adv. 

In an exhilarating manner. 

Exhilaratioil (egz-hiPa-ra'^shon), n. 1. The 
act of enlivening the spirits: the act of 
making glad or cheerful— -2. The state of 
being enfivened or cheerful. 


Exhilaration hath some alSnlty with joy, though 
it be a much lighter motion. Baeon. 

Syn. Animation, Joyousnesa gladness, cheer- 
fulness, gaiety. 

]E^ort(egz-hortO, v.f. [L. eflAertor---e«.aBd 
hortor, to encourage, to embolden, to oneer, 
to advise.] To incite bywords or advice; 
to animate or urge by arguments to a good 
deed or to laudable conduct or course of 
action; to advise, warn, or caution; to ad- 
monish. 

I exhort you to be of good cheer. Acts xxvil. aa. 
Young men also exhort to be sober-minded. Tit. 11. 6 . 

Exhort (egz-hort'), v.i. To deliver exhorta- 
tion; to use words or arguments to incite to 
good deeds. 

And with many other words did he testify and 
exhort. Acts li. 40 . 

Exhortt (egz-hortO, n. The act of exhorting; 
ail exhortation; a cheering on. 

Drown 1 lector's vaunts In loud exhorts of fight. A'/V. 

Exhortation (ekB-hort-&'Bhon),n. 1. The act 
or practice of exhorting: the act of Inciting 
to laudable deeds; incitement to that which 
is good or commendable. * Exhortations to 
charity.* Bp. Atterbury.—2. Language in- 
tended to incite and encourage; a persuasive 
discourse; a homily; an admonition. 

1*11 end my exhortation after dinner. Shah, 

Exhortative (cgz-hort'at-iv), a. Containing 
exbortation; exhortatory. ‘ The preceptive 
and exhortative part of his epistles. ’ Barrow. 
Exhortator (egz-hort'at-6r), n. An oxhorter; 
an encournger. 

Exhortatory (egz-hort'a-to-ri), a. Tending 
to exhort; serving for exhortation. *Lti- 
ivTS exhortatory.' Eolinshed. 

Exhorter (egz-hort'^r), n. One who exhorts 
or oncouragoR. • 

Exhumate (eks-hum'at), v.t. To exhume; 

to disinter. Dr. Hitchcock. 
ExhlimationCeks-liQiii-a'shon), n. [Fr., from 
exhutner. See KXHUME.] The act of ex- 
huming or digging up that which has been 
buried; as, the exhumation of a dead body. 
Exhume (ekR-humO,v.f. pret. «&pp. exhumed; 
ppr. exhuming. [Fr. exhumer, to dig out of 
the ground— L. ex, out. and humus, earth, 
ground.] To dig out of the earth what has 
been buried; to disinter. 

Exiccate (ekVik-at), v.t Same as Exsiccate, 
Exlccation (ek-sik-kii'shon), n. Same as Ex- 
siecation. 

Exles (ek'siz), n. pi. Ecstacies; hysterics. 
[Scotidi. 1 

That silly fijslcinalioy, Jenny Rlntherout. has ta*en 
the extes, and done nacthing but laugh and greet . . . 
for twa days successively. Sir Iv. Scott. 

Exigence, Exigency eksi-jen-si), 

n. [Fr. exigence, from L.L. exiaefntia, from 
L. exigens, ppr. of exigo, to drive out or 
forth, to demand, to exact— ez, out. and 
ago, actum, to drive (hence act, Ac.).] 1. Tiie 
state of being urgent ; urgent demand ; ur- 
gency; as, the exigence or exigency of the 
case ; the exigence of the times or of busi- 
ness. 

It is not surprising that the council, in great exi- 
gency of Tiionev. should sometimes employ force to 
extort it from ine merchants. fiallam. 

2. A pressing necessity ; a case of distress ; 
any case which demands immediate action, 
supply, or remedy ; as, a wise man adapts 
his measures to his exigeneies ; in the pre- 
sent exigency no time is to be lost— SYN. 
Demand, urgency, distress, pressure, emer- 
gency, necessity. 

Exigendaiy (eks-i-Jen'da-ri), n. Same as 

Exigenter. 

Exigent (ek8^i-ient),n. 1. f Pressing business; 
occasion that calls for immediate help. 
*Why do you cross me in tills exigent}' 
Shak. See Kxiqencb.- 2. f End; extremity. 
'TheHe eyts . . . wax dim as drawing to 
their exige^it.' Shak.—H. In law. formerly 
a writ which lay where the defendant could 
not bo found, or after a return of non est 
inventus on former writs. The exigent re- 
quired the sheriff to cause the defendant to 
be summoned in five county courts succes- 
sively, to render himself; and if he did not, 
he was outlawed. 

Exigent (eks'i-Jcnt), a. Pressing; requiring 
itnniediate aid or action. 

At thin exigent moment, the lou of a finished man 
is not easily supplied. Burke. 

Exigenter (eks'i-Jent-fir), n. An officer for- 
merly enrnloved in the Ckmrt of Common 
Pleas in England, who made out exigents 
and proclamations in cases of outlawry. 
Bxlgnae (eksi-Jl-bl). a. [See ExiONNCX.] 
That may be exacted: demsndable; requir- 
able. 


F&te, far, fat, fgU; me, met, hCr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mCve; 


tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, 8c. abune; y, Ba ley. 
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The paper currenclei North America consisted 
• . . in a government paper, of which the payment 
wat not laqjyi’Mr till leveral yeara after it was Issued. 

Adam Smith. 

Bslfulty (eki-lg-ft'i-ti)p n. [L. exiguitatt, 
•cantinesa. from exiguua, scanty.] Small- 
ness; hlendemess. 

Exiguous (eks-ig'fl-us), a. [L. exigxtua, 
scanty. ] Small; slender; minute; diminutive. 
' The race exiguous. ' Phillipe. 
BxlgUOUBneBS(eks-ig'u-us-neB),n. Exiguity; 
diminutJvenesB. 

Exile (egxll; formerly, fi^uentlv egz-flO* n. 
1¥t. exii, banialmieiit, an exiled person, 

from L. exeilium, banishment, exml, a ban- 
ished person — usually regarded as com- 
pounded of ex, out of, from, and eolum, soil^ 
but more probably of ex, and root of L. ealio, 
to leap, to spring (whence salient, sally) \ 
Skr. ear, to go ; so L. eonsUium, a council, 
would mean a coming together of people. 
Comp, consul.] 1. Banishment; the state 
of being expelled from one*s native country 
or place of residence by authority, and for- 
bidden to return, either for a limited time 
or for perpetuity. 

For who can yet believe, though after loss. 

That all these puissant lcgion.s whose fxite 
Hath emptied heaven, shall fail to reascend. 

Aft/t09l. 

2. An abandonment of one's countryt or 
removal to a foreign country for residence, 
tlirough fear, disgust, or resentment, or for 
any cause distinct from business ; a separa- 
tion from one’s country and friends by dis- 
tress or necessity.- -3. The person banished 
or expelled from his country by authority; 
also, one who abandons his country and 
resides in another; or one who is separated 
from his country and friends by necessity. 

The pensive exi/^, bending with his woe. 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 

OoMsmith. 

Stn. Banishment, proscription, expulsion, 
ejectment, relegation. 

Exile (egz'il, furmeiiy cgz-TIO. v. t pret. <&; pp. 
exiled; ppr. exiliny, banish from a 

eountiV or from a particular Jurisdiction 
by authority, with a prohibition of return ; 
to drive away, expel, or transport. 

For that ofTence 

Immediately we do ra/'/e him hence. S/tah. 
They, fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay 
there tJ^ed from the eternal Providence. 

Wisdom xvii. e. 

—To exile one's self, to quit one's country 
with A view not to return. -BanisA, Exile, 
Expel. 8eo under Banish. 

Esliet (ogz-ir), a. [L. exUis, small, thin.] 
Slender; thin; flue. *An exile sound.* 
Bacon. 

Exilement (egz IVmcnt), n. Banishment. 
Sirli. Wotton. 

ExUitiont (eks-i-irshon), n. [L. exsilio, to 
spring forth —ca?, out, from, and salio, to 
leapj A sudden springing or leaping out 
Sir T. Brotene. 

ExUltyt (egz-il'i-ti), n, [L. exilitas, from 
exilis, small, thin.] Slenderness; flneness; 
thinness. * Exit i ty of particles. ' John so n. 
BsdmlOUBt (egz-iro'i-iisV a. [L. eximius, 
taken out, select, distinguished—ea;, out, 
and «mo. to take, receive, buy.] Excellent, 
eminent, or distinguished. 

He (Cromwell) respected all persons that were 
eximioux in Any art. tVhitelocke. 

Exinaaltet (eks-inVnlt), v.t [L. exinanio, 
exinanUum, to empty — eas, and inanxs, 
empty, void.] To make empty; to weaken; 
to make of little value, force, or repute. 

He sxinanitfd himself and took the form of a ser- 
vant. Xhemish Trans. iJNtw Test. Phil. ii. 7. 

Exlnanitlont (ek8-iii'a-ni''shon), n. [L. ex- 
inanitio, an emptying. See Kxtnanitk.] 
An emptying or evacuation; a weakening; 
hence, privation; loss; destitution; humilia- 
tion; low estate. 

He is not more impotent in his g1^ tlmn he was 


in his exinanitioH. 


. //. Afm. 


Diseases of exiuanition are more dangerous than 
diseases of repletion. Cr. Herbert. 

ExlndUBlate (eks-in-da'zi-At), a. [L. ex, 
priv., and indusium, a shirt.] In hot not 
having an indusium: applied to ferns. 
Exl&ttlie (m'in-tin), tt. In bot the middle 
covering ox the pollen grain, situated be- 
tween the extine and intfne In certain trees, 
as yew, cypress, Juniper, dtc. 

Exlit (egz-ist'X r.ik [Vr. exister, from L. 
exeieto--^, and sisto, to stand.] 1. To be; 
to have actual existence or Being ; ap- 
plicable to matter or body, and to spiri- 
tual substanoea 'By whom we exist and 
cease to bo.* To live; to con- 

tinue to have life or animation ; as, men 
oannot sxist in water, nor ilahes on land.— 


3. To occur; to manifest itself; to continue 
to be; as, how long shall national enmities 
exist i 

Exlatence (m-ist^ens), n. 1. The state of 
being or existing: continuance of being; as, 
the existence of body and of soul in union; 
the separate existence of the soul; immortal 
existence; teniiioral existeme. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. Addison. 

2. Occurrence, as of an event or phenomenon; 
continued or repeated manifestation; as. 
the existence of trout des or calamities, or of 
happiness. -3. Tliat which exists; an entity. 

Somebody has taken notice that we stand In the 
middle of existeuces. Tatter, 1 

The notion lurking in many minds is (h.it the cx- I 
ternal, objective world of earth, and rocks, and 
streams, and triounutins is a reality which God cre- 
ated, whilst the thoughts about it. even of the inoi»t 
brilliant minds, arc mere human speculations and 
fancies, devoid of any claim to be called real sub- 
stiintial exhtemes. Dr. Caird. 

Exi8tency(egis-ist^cn-Bi),n. Existence. ‘The 
existency of this animal.* Sir T. Browne. 
[Rare.] 

Existent (egz-ist'ent), a. Being; having be- 
ing, essence, or existence. 

The eyes and mind arc fastened on objects which 
have no real being, as if they were truly existent. 

Dry den. 

Existential (egz-tst-cn'shal), a. Of or per- 
taining to. or consisting in existence. * Eu- 
loying the good of existence . . . and the 
being deprived of that existential good.' 
Bp. &irlow. 

Existentially (cgz-is-ten'shal-li). adv. In 
the way of or by means of existence ; in an 
existing state. 

Whetlit^r God was existentiaUy as well as essen- 
ti.illy intelligent. Coleridge. 

Exlatlble (egz-ist'i-bl), a. Capable of exist- 
ing or of existence. [Bare.] 

It is evident that all corporeal and sensible perfec- 
tions are in some way exi^tible in the human mind. 

Grrtu. 

Exlstlmatlon t (cgz-is-ti-ma'shon), 7t. Es- 
teem. 

Men's existing turn follows us according to the 
company we kec]>. Syectater. 

Exit (eks'it), n. [L., he goes out. the 3d 
pers. sing. pres. ind. of e'xeo—ex, out, and 
eo, to go.] 1. The departure of a player 
from the stage when ho has performed Ids 
part; a direction in a play to mark the time 
of an actor's quitting the stage. 

All the world’s a stage. 

And alt the men and women merely players; 

They have their exits and their eiiirancrs. Shnh. 

2. Any departure; the act of quitting the 
stfi^o of action or of life; death; decease 
Sighs for his exit, vuig.irly called death. Cow/er. 

8. A way of departure; passage out of a 

§ lRce. ‘The landward exit of the cave.* 
'ennyson. (In the last sense the word is 
immediately from 1*. exitns, a going out, an 
outlet, from exeo, exitnm.] 

Exltlal, Exltlous (egz-Fshal, egz-Fshus), a, 

[L. exitialis, from exitium, a going out. de- 
struetJon, ruin— ear, out, and eo, itum, to 
go.] Destnictive to life. * Exiiial fevers.’ 
Ifarvey. * Exitious and jiestilent.* Homi- 
lies against Idolatry. 

Exltus (eks'it-us), n. [L., a going out, issue. 
See Exit.] In law, (a) Issue; olfspring. 

(b) Yearly rent or profits of land. 

Ex lege (eks l§*ge). [L.] Arising from law. 
Ex-lex t feksleks), n. [L.] An outlaw'. 

Ex necessitate (eks ne-8eB'fli-ta''te). (L.] 

Of necessity; from the necessity of the 
thing or of the case. 

Exo- (eks'd). A common prefix in words 
taken from the Greek, tlie equivalent of 
without, on the outside. 

Exooclpltal (eks-ok-si'pit-al). a. (L. ex, out, 
and (which see).] In amtf, a term 

applied to tlie condyloid process <)f the oc- 
cipital bone. Its homologiie in the arche- 
typal skeleton is called the neurapophysis. 
Exooetus, Exooostus (eks-o-se'tus). n. [Or. 
exdkfdtos, a fish which comes upon the beacli 
to sleep— easd, without, and koM, a bed. ] Tlie 
fljrlng-tlBh, agenus of teleostean fishes belong- 
ing to the family Scombere 80 cidie,of the sub- 
orner Abdoniinales. The body is whitish, and 
the belly angular. The pcc^toral fins, which 
are vei^ large, are the principal instruments 
In its flight, but whether they act as wings 
In propelling It, or merely as parachutes or 
kites in enabling it to sustain itself in the 
air, has been a matter of question among 
naturalists. It is probable that the fins serve 
to sustain the fish temporarily In the air after 
It has acquired an initial velocity in its rush 
through the water. It can raise Itself firom 


the water and pass through the air to a con- 
aiderable distance, sometimes as much as 
200 yards, which it does to escape from 
the attacks of other fishes, especially the 
dolphin. It is most common between the 



Oriental l''lying-fish {Hfofcetus exilitHs). 

tropics. The best known species are E. voli- 
tafis, abundant in the warmer part of the 
Atlantic, and E. exiliens of the Mediter- 
ranean. By some naturalists the genus has 
been subdivided into several, characterized 
by the presence or absence of barbels. 
Exode (eksYal). n. (Gr. exodos, an exit or> 
departure, also the flnale of a tragedy. See 
Exodus. ] 1 . 1 An exodus or departure. Bol- 
inghroke.—2. In the Greek drama, the con- 
cluding part of a play, or the part which 
comprehends all that is said after the last 
choral ode.— 3. In the Roman (2mma,a farce 
or satire, the last of the three pieces gene- 
rally played. 

The Roiimn.s h.ad three plays acted one after an- 
other on the same subject; the first, a real tnigedy; 
the second, the atellaii; the third, a satire or exode, a 
kind of farce of one act. * Roscommon. 

Exodic (eks-od'ik), a. [See Exodus.] Per- 
taining to an exodus, or going out; speclfl- 
cally, in physiol, a term applied to certain 
nerves, as the inotory, which conduct In- 
fluences from the bpinal marrow outward to 
the body: synonymous with eentrifygal or 
motor nerves. 

Exodus (eks'o-dusV n. [Gr. exodos-ex, and 
hodos, way.] 1. Departure from a place; 
especially, the emigration of large bodies 
of people from one country to another; as, 
the Irish exodus; more speciflcally, the de- 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt under 
the leadership of Moses. 2. The second 
book of the Old Testament, which gives a 
history of the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt. 

Exody t (cks'd-di). n. Exodus. * Ever since 
the time of the Jewish exody.* Uale. , 
Ex-Offldal (eks-of-fl'shal). a. Proceeding 
from office or authority. 

Ex offldo (eks oMVshi-u). [L.] By virtue of 
' office, and without special authority; as, a 
Justice of the peace may ex officio take sure- 
ties of the peace: also used adjectively; as, 
an ex-officio member of a body. 

Exogamous (eks-og'am-us). a. Of or be- 
longing to exogamy; characterized by exo- 
goniy: practising exogamy. 

Communal marriaf^e would go entirely out of 
fa&hion and the tribe become purely exogamous. 

Scotspnan netvspaper. 

Exogamy (cks-og'a-mi). n. [Gr. exO, with- 
out, and gainos, marriage. 1 The name given 
to n custom among certain savage tribes 
w'liich pndtibits a man from mairylng a 
woman of his own tribe, and so leads the 
men fioqnently to capture their wives from 
among other tribes. 

M'Lcnnan supposes th.st savages were driven by 
female infanticide, and the consequent absence or 
paucity of women, into exogamy and marriage by 
capture. Sir y. Lubbock. 

Exogastrltis (eks'd-gas-trf'^tis}, n. [Gr. exo, 
without, and gastkr, gastros, the belly.] In 
vathol. inflammation of the external mem- 
brane of the stomach. 

Exogon (eks'd-JenX n, [Gr. exd, without, 
and gennao, to produce.] A plant whose 
stem is formed by successive additions to 
the outside of the wood. The exogeus form 
the largest primary class of plants in the 
vegetable kingdom. These plants have a 
plUi in the centre of their stems not de- 
scending into the roots; or they have their 
woody system separated from the cellular, 
and arranged in concentric zones. They 
increase, as has been said, by annual addi- 
tions of new layers to the outside of their 
wood, formed in the cambium between the 
wood and the bark, thus differing essen- 
tially from endogena, whose wood is formed 
by successive augmentations from the In- 
side. The conceiitrio circles thus annually 
formed, distinguishable even in the oldest 
trees, afford a means of computing the age. 


oh, eAain; th, Sc. loeA; g, go; J, job; h, ton; ng, aitig; th, then; tb, eAin; w, frig; wh, whig; zh, azure. -See Kbt. 
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of the tree. All the trees of cold climates, 
and the principal part of those In hut lati> 



Lxu^en. 

1, Section of a Branch of three years* mwth. a. Me- 
dulla or pith, Medullary sheath. Medul- 
lary rays, rr, Circles of annual growth, tf. Bark, 
a. Netted veined Leaf (Oak). 

Dicotyledonous Seed, ii <», Cotyledons. 

^ Geriiunation of Dicotyledonous Seed, a a, Seed- 
leaves or Cotyledons, Pluniula. 

5, Exogenous Flower (Crowfoot). 

tildes, are exogenous, and are readily dis- 
tinguished from those that are endogenous 
by the reticulated venation of their leaves, 
and by their seeds having two cotyledons 
or lobes. 

^Ogenite (eks-oJ'en-U). n. [See Exooen.] 
A generic mime proposed, but not generally 
adopted, for fossil exogenous wood, the 
ufflnitles of which are unknown. 

Exogenous (eks-oj'en-us), a. 1. A term ap- 
idled to plants, as the maple, the elm, and 
the like, in which the growth takes place by 
successive additions from without, a new 
layer of growth being received each year; 
dicotyledonous. — 2. In ariaf. shooting out 
from any part; as, an exogenous aueunsm. 
l^Ogonium (eks-d-go'ni-um), n. [Gr. ex6^ 
without, and gonu, the knee.] A genus 
of plants, nat order Cotivolvulaccie. nearly 
allied to (Convolvulus, from which it differs 
in its button-like stigma. The genus com- 
prises JB, purga, the jalap plant, a native of 
Mexico, a climber with cordate ovate leaves 
and pretty salver-shaped purplish flowers, 
having a long, straight, slender tube. It 
produces the tnie Jalap tubers of commerce. 
]»Oletet (oks'ddet), a. [L. exolettis, pp. of 
exoleseo, to grow out, to grow out of use or 
out of date—ess, out, and olesco, to grow.] 
Obsolete; flat; insipid; worn; faded. 

Rain water is new and fresh, that of lakes old and 
exoUU. Trans/. 0/ Plutarch. 

Exolutidnt (eks-o-lii'shon), n. [L. exolutio, 
exsolutio^ from exHolco. SeeExoLVE.] Laxa- 
tion of the norvea 

Ezolvet (egz-olv'), v.t [L. exolvo, for ex- 
solvo, to loose -ej;. and solvo, to loose. ] To 
loose; to pay. Bailey. 

Ezomologesls (eks-d-moro-Je"Bis), n. [Or., 
from exomologeoinai, to confess in full— ex, 
intens., and homologeo, to confess.] A mu- 
tual or common confession. Jer. Taylor. 
Ezomplialos. Ezompbalua (egz-omTa-los, 
egz-om'fa-luB). n. [Gr. ex, and omphalos, 
the navel. ] A navel rupture. 

Exon (eks'on), n. [O. Fr. exoini, excused. See 
KssoiciN.] In Enghifid, the name given to 
four officers of the yeomen of the royal 
liody-guard; an exempt. 

Exonerate (egz-on'er-at), v.t. pret. A; pp. 
exonerated; ppr. exonerating. [L. exonero, 
exoneratum-^x, priv., and onero, to load, 
onus, a load. ] 1. f To unload; to disburden. 
'Vessels which all exonerate themselves 
into a common duct.’ Ray.— 2. To relieve 
of, as a charge or as blame resting on one; 
to clear of something that lies upon the 
character as an imputation; as, to exoner- 
ate one’s self from hiaine or from the charge 
of avarice.— 3. To relieve of. as an obliga- 
tion, debt, or duty; to discliarge of respon- 
sibility or liability; os, a surety exonerates 
himself by producing a man in court — 
Syn. To exculpate, relieve, absolve, clear, 
acquit, discharge. 

Exoneration (egz-on’Cr-a^sbon), n. The 
act of disburdening, discharging, or freeing, 
or state of being disburdened, discharged, 
or freed, from a charge, imputation, obflga- 
tion, debt, or duty. 

Exonerative (egz-on^6r-at-lv), a. Freeing 
from a burden or obligation. 

Exonerator (egz-onrer-at-er), n. One who 
exonerates. 

Exonehlp (eks^on-ship). n. The office of 
exon of the royal body-guard. 


BxophtlialxnUt Exophthalmy (eks-of- 
tharmi-a, eks'of-thal-ini), n. [Gr. ex, and 
ophthalmos, the eye. ] A swelling or protru- 
sion of the eyeball to such a degree that the 
eyelids cannot cover It 
IbOphylloUB (eks-oril-us or eks-d-iirius), a. 
[Gr. exo, outside, and phyUon, a leaf.] In 
hot. not having a foliaceoiis sheath: a term 
applied to the young leaves of exogens, 
since they arc said to be always naked, while 
those of endogens sheatlie each other. 
Exopedlte (cks-op'o-dlt), n. [Gr. exd, with- 
out, and pous, podos, the foot] In eompar. 
anat. the outer of the two secondary 
joints into which the typical limb of a crus- 
tacean is divided. 

Ekoptablet (eks-op'ta-bl), a. Worthy of 
being desired or sought after; desirable. 
Exoptatlon (eks-op-ta’shon), n. [L. exopto, 
exoptatum, to wish much, to long for- ex, 
intena, and opto, to wish.] Earnest desire 
or wish. [Rare, j 

boptlle (eks-op'til), a. [Gr. ex6, without, 
ana jdilon, a feather, plumage.] In hot. a 
name sometimes given to a dicotyledonous 
plant, from having a naked plumule, 
j&orable (eks'o-ra-bl), a. [L. exorabilis, 
from exoro—ex, and oro, to pray.] That 
may be moved or persuaded by entreaty. 
‘Patient, exorable, and reconcilable.' Bar- 
row. 

Exorate (eks’o-rat), v.t To obtain by re- 
quest. [Rare.] 

Exoratlon (eks-o-ra'shon), n. A prayer to 
beg off any tiling; an entreaty. [Rare.] 

I am blind 

To wh.^t you do; deaf to your cries; and marble 

To all impulsive exorations. Beau. Pi. 

Exorbitance, Exorbitancy (e^z-or^bit-ans, 
egz-or'bit'Un-si), n. [L. L. exorbttantia, from 
exorbito, to go out of the track— L. ex. out, 
and orbita, a track or rut made by a wheel, 
from orhis, a circle, a ring.] A going be- 
yond or without the track or usual limit; 
hence, enormity; extravagance; a deviation 
from rule or the ordinary limits of right or 
propriety; as, the exorbitaneies of the tongue 
or of depoYtmont; the exorbitance of a 
charge. 

The reverence of my presence may be a cur 1 > to 
your exorbitaneies. Dryden, 

I have mentioned it in my prolegomena (of those 
distempers and exorbitances in government which 
■ ‘I to me fury of t)iis par- 


prepared the pem>le to submit 
limnent), as an offence and scandal to religion. 

T/attam. 

Exorbitant (egz-or'bit-ant), a. [L.L. exor- 
bitans, exorbitantis, pp. of exorbito. Bee 
Exorbitance. ] l. Departing from an orbit 
or usual .track; hence, deviating from the 
usual course; going beyond the appointed 
rules or established limits of right or pro- 
priety; hence, excessive; extravagant; enor- 
mous; as, exorbitant appetites and passions; 
exorbitant demands or claims; exorbitant 
taxes. * Foul exorbitant desires. ’ Milttm. — 
2. Anomalous; not comprehended in a 
settled rule or method. 

The Jews were inured with causes exorbitant^ and 
such as their laws had not provided for. Hooker. 

Exorbitantly (egz-orl>it-ant-li), ads. In an 
exorbitant, excessive, or irregular manner; 
enormously; excessively. 

Exorbitate (egz-or'bit-aQ, v.i. [Sec Exor- 
bitance. ] To go beyondf the usual track or 
orbit; to deviate from the usual limit. [Rare. ] 

The planets sometimes . . . have exorbitated be- 
yond the distance of Saturn. Bentley. 

Ibcoroi8ation,f n. Exorcism; conjuration. 

* Sorceresses that useu exoreisatUms.* Chau- 
cer. 

Exorciee (eks'or-sfz), v.t pret. dc pp. exor- 
cised; ppr. exorcising. [Fr. exerciser , from 
Gr. exorkiz6—ex, intens., and horkizo, to 
bind by oath, from horkos, the object by 
which one 8wears,an oath,UBually connected 
with herkos, a fence, an Inclosure.] 1. To ex- 
pel by conjurations,prayors,and ceremonies; 
as, to exorcise evil spirits.— 2. To purif v from 
unclean spirits by adjurations anil cere- 
monies; to deliver from the Influence of 
malignant spirits or demons; as, to exorcise 
a house. ' Exorcise the beds and cross the 
walla* Dryden. 

Do all you can to exorcise crowds who are pos- 
sessed as 1 am. Spectator. 

At To call up or forUi, as a spirit; to con- 
jure up. 

He impudently exorciseth devils in tlie church. 

Prynne. 

Exorclfler (eks'dr-slz-er), n. 1. One who 
casts out evil spirits by Mjuratlons and con- 
juration.— 2. t One who calls up spirits. 

No exorciser hann theel 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee t Shak. 


( eks'or-sism ), n. [Gr. exorkis^ 
mos. SeeEXOROiBX.] The expulsion of evil 
sprits from persons or places by certain 
adjurations and ceremonies; also, a prayer 
or charm used to expel evil wirita Simr- 
cism was common among the Jews, and still 
makes a part of the superstitions of some 
churchea 


It is the nature of the devil of tyranny 
rend the body which he leaves. Are the 


to tear and 
miseries of 


continued possession less horrible than the struggles 
of the tremendous exorcism $ Maeaulay, 

2. The act of, or formula used in, raising 
the devil or other spirit Bhak. 

Exorolet (oks'or-slst), n. 1. One who ex- 
pels evil spirits by conjuration, prayers, 
and ceremonies; speciflcally {pedes.}, a term 
applied to the third of the minor orders 
whose office it is to use the exorcisms 
of the Church over persons possessed, 
to bid those who are not communicants 
give place at the time of communion, and 
to minister water in ecclesiastical func- 
tions.— 2. t One who calls or conjures up 
evil spirits. 

Thou like an exorcist hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Shak, 

Exordial (egz-or'di-al), a. Pertaining to an 
exordium; introductory; initial. * The exor- 
dial verses of Homer. ' Johnson. 

Exordium (en-or'di-iun), n. pi. Bxordi- 
umB (egz-or'di-umz). [X., from exordior, 
to begin a web, to lay the warp— ex, and 
ordior, to begin a web, to begin, from obso- 
lete ordium, a term in weaving, from ordo, 
a straight row.] The beginning of anything: 
speciflcally, the introductory part of a dis- 
course, which prepares the audience for 
the main subject; the preface or proemial 
part of a composition. • 

Exoifanic (eks-or-ganak), a. 
Having ceased to be organic 
or organized. AT. B. Rev. 
Exorbiz, Exorblxa (aks'e- 
riz, eks-d-ri'za), n. [Gr. exo, 
outside, and rhiza, a root] 
An exogenous or dicotyle- 
donous plant, so called from 
the mode in which the young 
root sprouts when the seen 
is placed in the ground, 
pustiing out directly in a 
tapering manner, and not 
coming out in the form of 
numerous rootlets tliroimh 
sheaths, as in an endorhiz 
or monocotyledon. (See Kn- 
noRiiiz.) The figure shows 
the exorhizal root of the 
Exorhizai Root, commou harlcot bean (PAa- 
seolus vulgaris). 

Exorhizal, Exorhlzouz (eks-o-rlz'al, eks-O- 
riz'iis), a. In bot of or i)ertaining to an 
exorhiza (which 8ee> 

Exomatlon (eks-or-n&'shon), n. [L. exor- 
natio, from exomo, exomatum--ex, and 
omo, to adorn.] Ornament; decoration; 
emliellishment. 

Hyperbolical exomations, elegancies, Sec., many 
much atfect. Burton. 

Exortlve (egz-ort’iv), a. [L. exortivus, per- 
taining to the rising of the heavenly bodies, 
eastern, from exonor, exorturn. to rise out, 
or forth— «x, out, and orior, to rise.] Rising; 
relating to the cast. [Rare.] 

Exoschuatet (Oks-oslca-l&t), v.t [L. exos- 
culor, exoscukitus, to kiss.] To kiss; espe- 
cially, to kiss repeatedly and fondly. 
Exoskeleton (eks^O-ske-ie-ton). n. [Gr. ex6, 
without, and skeleton a dry body, a mummy.] 
In anat a term applied to all those structures 
which are produced by the hardening of the 
integument, as the shells of the Crustacea, 
the scales and plates of fishes and reptiles; 
dermo-skeleton. 

Exoamio (eks-os'mik), a. Same as Exosmotie. 
Exozmoee, Exosmozlz (eks'os-mOs, eks-os- 
mO'sis), n. [Gr. exd, outside, and a Active 
form Osmosis, tor Osmos, a thrusting, impul- 
sion, from OtheO, to thrust, to push.] The 
passage of jgases, vapours, or liquids, 
through memtSranes or porous media, from 
within outward, in the phenomena of osmose, 
the reverse process being called endosmose. 
See OsxoBB. 

Bxoamotlo (eks-os-moFik), a. Pertaining or 
relating to exosmose ; as, an exosmotie cur- 
rent. 

Exoiponme (eks-os'pe-msX e. In bot a 
term applied to fungi having naked spores. 
Bxoiiatet (eks-os'sfttX v.t [L. ex. i^v., 
and os, ossis, a bone.] To deimve of bones; 
to bone. 

Bxosaatedt (egz-os^at-ed), a. [L. 



Fate, far, fat, fall; mb, met, her; pine, pin; n6te, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt. Sc. abune; S, So. tey. 
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Exostomc and 
Hndostoiiie. 


to depriTO of honeth-ex, pHv., 
and 0 $, o$ 9 i 8 , a bone.] Deprived of bones. 
BzOMatlO&t (eks-OB-sft'riion), n. The act of 
exossating or depriving of bones, or any 
similar hard substance; the state of being 
so deprived. * Experiment solitary touching 
the exoBsatian of fruits. * Bacatk 
Exosieous (egz-os'sd-us), a. [See Exos- 
8ATB0.] Without bones; destitute of bonea 
'Snails and soft eo^otaeoua animala' Sir T. 
Broums, 

EzostgmilUt (eks-d-stem'ma), n. (Or. exO, 
and ttemma, a crown.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Cinchonacess. The species are 
trees or shrubs, natives of tropical America 
and the West Indiea They are known by 
the common name of quinquina. B. eart- 
hamm and B, Jloribunda are remarkable for 
possessing properties similar to those of the 
true cinchona, but without any trace- of 
either cinchonine or quinine. 

Bzogtome (eks'os-tdm), n. 

[Or. €X, and utoma, a mouth.] 
in M, the aperture through 
the outer integument of an 
ovule, which, together with 
the ondostome, completes the 
foramen. The flfi^re shows 
the exostome aniT endostome 
in the ovule of the mallow 
(Malva sylveRtris). 

Boatoala (eks-os-to'sls), n. [Or. ex, and 
osteon, a bone.] 1. In anat. any protuber- 
ance of a bone which is not natural ; an ex- 
crescence or morbid enlargement of a bone. 
2. In bot a disease incident to the roots and 
steins of trees, in which knots or large 
tumours are formed on or among the wood. 
Exotei:iC, Exoterlcal (oks-o-te'rik, eks-d-tc^ 
rik-al), a. [Or. exoterikos, external, from 
exOteros, exterior- without.] External; 

g ublic; suitable to be imparted to the public; 

ence, capable of being readily or fully 
comprehended: opposed to esoteric or secret. 
The exoteric doctrines of the ancient philo- 
sophers were those which were openly 
professed and taught. The esoteric were 
secret or taught only to a few chosen dis- 
ciples. 

He has ascribed to Kant the foppery of an exoteric 
and esoteric doctrine. De Quincey. 

Bzoterldam (eks-d-te'ri-sizm), n. Exoteric 
doctrines or principles, or the profession or 
teaching of such. 

Bxoterlca eks-d-te'riks), n. The lectures 
of Aristotle on rhetoric, to which all were 
admitted; his published writings. 

Exotery (eks'o-to-ri), n. What is obvious or 
common. (Rare.] 

Reserving their esoteries for adepts, and dealing 
out exoteries only to the vulgar. ASraham Tucker, 

Exotheduin (eks-6-thd'shi-um),n. (Or. ex6, 
outside, and t/idArd, a case.] In bot, a name 
given to the coat of an anther. 

BOtiGi Exotical (egz-ot'ik, egz-ot'ik-al). a. 
[Fr. exotique; Or. exotBccs, from ex6, out- 
ward.] foreign; introduced from a foreign 
country; not native; extraneous: as, an 
exotic plant; an exotic term or word. 


Nothing was so splendid and exotic rm the atnbas. 
•ador. Evelyn, 

Exotic (egz-ot^ik), n. Anything not native ; 
anything of a foreign origin, as a plant, tree, 
word, practice, and the like, mti*oduccd 
from a foreign country. 

Versification in a dead language Is an exotic, a far- 
fetched. costly, sickly imitanon of that which else- 
where may be found in healthful and spontaneous 
perfection. Macaulay, 

Bxoticaliiees (egx-ot^ik-al-nesX n. The state 
of being exotic. AT. B. Rev, 

Exotidim (egz-ot'i-sljun), n. 1. The state 
of being exouo.— 2. Anything exotic, as a 
foreign word or idiom. 

ExpaJU (ek-spand'X v.f. (L. expando-^x, 
and pando, to spread out, to extend, to 
open.] I, To open ; to spread; as, a flower 
esopemds its leaves. 

Then with ee^anded wings he steers his flight. 

Milton, 

2. To send out in all directioni; to diffuse; 
as, a stream expands its waters over a plain. 
8. To cause thepartlclesor parts of to spread 
or stand apart, thus increasing the bulk; to 
dilate; to enlarge iu bulk; to distend; as, to 
expand the chest by inspiration ; heat ex- 
pands dl bodies; air is expanded by rarefac- 
tion.— 4. To enlaive the surface or siipor- 
flcial dimensions of; to widen; to extend; to 
open; at, to expand the sphere of benevol- 
ence; to expand the heart or affections. 
Expand (ek-spandO, v,i. To become opened, 
spread apart; dilated, distended, or en- 
larged; at, flowers expand in spring; metals 


expand by heat; 
Swelled by rains. 


a lake expands when 


Bxpandlxijg fek-spanding), p, and a. Open- 
ing; spreading; dilating; extending.— ifB- 
panding eentre-bit, a boring tool whose dia- 
meter is adjustable. 

Enanae (ek-sponaO, n. [L. expaneum, that 
which is spread out, pp. neut. of expando, 
to spread out. See Expand.] That which 
is expanded or spread out; a wide extent of 
space or body. 'Lights . . . high in the 
expanse of heaven.* Milton. 'The smooth 
expanse of crystal lakes.* Pope. 

Expanaet (eks-pans'), v.t. To expand. 


That lies exfansed unto the eyes of all. 

Sir ”* “ 


ir T. Browne. 

Expansibility (ek-spans^i-bir'i-ti), n. [From 
expansible. ] The capacity of being ex- 
panded; capacity of extension in surface or 
bulk; expansile power; e!e,i\ieexpaneibUity 
of air. 

Expansible (ek- spans'! -bl). a. [See Ex- 
PANSB ] Capable of being expanded or 
I spread; capable of being extended, dilated, 

I or diffused. 

Bodies are not ee^ansibU in proportion to their 
weight. Grew. 

Ezpansibleness (ek-spans'i-bl-ncs), n. Ex- 
pansibility. 

cxpansibly (ek-spansT-bli), adv. in an 
expaiisilde manner. 

Expansile (ek-spansTn. a. Capable of ex- 
panding or of being dilated. 

Expansion (ck-span'shon), n. [L. expan- 
sio, from expando. See Expand.] 1. The 
act of expanding or spreading out.— 2. The 
state of being expanded; enlargement; dis- 
tention: dilatation; the increase of bulk 
which a body undergoes by the recession of 
its particles from one another so that it 
occupies a greater space, its weight remain- 
ing still the same. Expansion is one of the 
most general effects of neat, being common 
to all bodies whether solid, liquid, or ga- 
seous.— a. Extended surface; extent; space to 
which anytliing is enlarged; wide extent. 

' The starred expansion of the skies. ' Beattie. 
4. Extension of space: space; immensity. 'Lost 
in expansion void and inflnite.* Blackniore. 
6. In com. increase of trade or liabilities; 
an increase of iheisstiesof bank-notes.— 6. In 
nvath. the development at length of an ex- 
pression indicated In a contracted form, as 
(a-fa?)® == a^+2ax-hx^. — 7. In a steam-engim, 
the increase in bulk of steam in a cylinder, 
when its communication with the boiler Is 
cut off, in which case Its pressure on the 
piston retreating before it is in inverse 
ratio to the space it Alls. 

Expanaioii-curb (ek-span'shon-k^^rb), n. A 
contrivance to counteract expansion and 
contraction by heat, as in chronometers. 
Expansion-engine (ek-spau'shon-en-jin), n. 
A steam-engine in wliich the supply of 
steam is cut off previous to the stroke being 
complete, the expansive power of the steam 
admitted being sufficient to complete the 
stroke. 

Expansion-gear (ek-span'shon-g^rX n. In 
a steam-engine, the apparatus by which the 
access of steam to the cylinder is cut off at 
a given part of the stroke. It is of various 
forms. 

Expansion-Joint (ek-span'shon-Juint), n. 
In mech. (aj a joint for connecting steam- 
pipes, made with a stuflltig-box, so as to 
allow one of them to slide within the en- 
laiged end of the other when the length in- 
creases by expansion, (b) An attachment of 
a boiler in its framing to allow the former 
to expand without affecting the latter. 
Expawon-valve (ek-span'shon-valvX «• 

In a steam-engine, a valve which shuts off the 
steam in itspassage to the slide-valves, when 
the piston has travelled a certain distance 
In the cylinder, leaving the remaining part 
of the stroke to be performed by the expan- 
sion of the steam. 

ExpansiYO (ek-spansTv), a. 1. Having the 
power of expanding, extending, or dilating; 
as, the es^neive force of heat —2. Having 
the capacity of being expanded; as, the esc- 
paneive quality of air; the eoepansive atmo- 
sphere.— a Embracing a lar^ number of 
onjects; wide-extending ; as, expansive be- 
nevolence. ' A more expansive and generous 
compassion.* Eustace. 

ExpUBiTely (eks-pans'iv-liX ndv, . In an 
expansive manner; by expansion. 
Expansiyeness (ek-spanslv-nesX n. The 
quality of being expansive. 

Expaniraret (eks-pan^shQr), ti. Expanse. 
'Nights' rich eapansure,' Marlowe dc Chap* 


Ex parte (eks pltriteX [L.] Proceeding only 
from one port or side of a matter in ques- 
tion; one-sided; partial; as, an parU 
statement; speciflcally, in law, applied to 
any step taken by or on behalf of one of the 
parties to a suit or in any Judicial proceed- 
ing, in the absence of the other ; as, an es? 
parte application ; an ex parte hearing ; ex 
parte evidence; hearings before grand juries 
are cx parte. 

Expatiate (ek-spa'shi-ftt), v,i. pret db pp. 
expatiated; ppr. expatiating, [L. exspa- 
tior, exspatiatus-^ ex, and spatior, to walk 
about, from spatimn, space, room, a walk. 
See 8PACR.] 1. To move at large; to rove 
without prescribed limits; to wander in 
space without restraint. 

He bids his soul oxyatia/s in the skies. Poyo, 

2. To enlarge in discourse or writing; to be 
copious in argument or discussion. 

Dacier expatiates upon this custom. Broome. 

Expatiate (ek-spa'shi-at), v.t. To allow to 
range at large; to give free exercise to; to 
expand; to broaden. [Rare.] 

How can a society of merchants have large minds, 
and expatiate tiieir thoughts for great and publick 
undertakings, whose constitution ts subject to such 
frequent ch.)ngcs, and who every year run the risk of 
their capital? C, Davenant, 

Expatlatlon (ck-Bpa'8hl-a"8hon), n. Act of 
expatiating or enlarging in discourse or 
writing; wandering. 

Take them from tlie devil's latitudes and expatia- 
tioHSi . . . from the infinite mazes and bypaths of 
error. Fartndon. 

Expatlator (ek-spa'shi-at-^r), n. One who 
enlarges or ampliffes in language. 
Expatlatoxr (ck-spa'shi-a-to-ri), a. Expati- 
ating; ainpliflcatory. 

Expatriate (eks-pa'tri-at), v.t. pret. &, pp. 
expatriated; ppr. expatriating. [L. ex, out, 
and patria, one's fatherland, from pairins, 
fatherly, from pater, a father.] To banish; 
reflexively, to expatriate one*8 self, to with- 
draw from one's native country; to renounce 
the rights of citizenship where one was bom, 
and become a citizen of another country. 

Abeillard indulged the romantic wish nf expatriat- 
iug himself for ever. Beringten. 

Expatriation (ek8-pa'tri-a"Blion), n. The 
act of banishing or state of being banished ; 
banishment ; especially, the forcing one's 
own country, with a renunciation of allegi- 
ance, and with the view of becoming a per- 
manent resident and citizen in another 
country. 

Expatriation w.is a heavy ransom to for the 
rights uf their minds and souls. Palfrey. 

Expect (ck-spekt*), v. t. [L. exspeeto, exspee- 
tatum—ex, and sj^rcto, to look at, lb behold, 
freq. or iutens. of Imceio, to look. See Si*£- 
CIKS.] 1. To wait for; to await. 

The guards. 

By me encamp'd on yonder hill, expect 
Tncir motion. Milton. 

2. To look for; to have a previous apprehen- 
sion of something future, whether good or 
evil; to entertain at least a slight befief that 
an event will happen; as, we expect a visit 
that has been promised. 

'Tis more than we deserve or I ejipect. Shak. 

3. To reckon upon ; to require : used pecu- 
liarly in the sense of intimating that some 
duty or obligation must be fulfflled; as, 

I shall expect to And that job ffnished by 
Saturday ; your bill is due and immediato 
payment is expected, 

Bngland expects every man to do his duty. 

Lord Nelson. 

—'Hope, Expect:— Both express the anticipa- 
tion of something future; when the an- 
ticipation is welcome, we hope; when it is 
less or more certain, we Angus. 

Expect t (ek-spektO, v.i. To wait; to stay: 
to look for with confidence. ' Expecting till 
a kinsman came . . . to marry her.* Colman, 


I will expect until my change In death, 

And answer at thy call. Samfye. 

Expeett (eks-pektO, n. Expectation. Shak. 
Expectable (ek-spekt'a-bl), a. To be ex- 
pected; tliat may be expected. [Rare.] 

Occult and spiritual operations are not expectable. 

Sir T, Browne. 

Expectance, Expectancy (ek-spekt'ans. 
ek-spekt'an-si), n. 1. The act or state of 
expecting; expectation. 

There is expectance here from both the tides. 
What further you will do. Shak. 

2. Something on which expectations or hopes 
are founded; the object of expectation or 
hope. ' The expectancy and hope of the fair 
state.* Shak.--S. In law, a state of waiting 
or suspension; abeyance. An estate in ex- 


ch, e/tain; 6h, So. loek; g. go; i,iob; fl, Fr. ton; ng. slnp; to, fften; th, Mn; w, irig; w.h. wMg; sh, azure.— See Kxt. 
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peetancy is an interest in land limited or 
appointed to take effect in possession at 
some future time. Tables 0 / expectaticy, in 
life assurance, tables showing the exi)ected 
duration of life calculated from any year 
for males or females. 

Expectant (ek-spekt'ant), a. 1. Waiting; 
looking fur. 

ExptctantiA that news that never came. 

Tennyson, 

2. Tn med. (a) a term applied to a medicine 
that waits for the efforts of nature; iji) a 
term applied to that method of treatment 
which consists in observing the progress of 
diseases.and removing deraiigitig influences, 
witiiotit prescribing active medicines unless 
absolutely required. > 3. In law, an estate in 
expectancy. See Expectance. 

Expectant (ek-spekt^unt), n. 1. One who 
expects; one who waits in expectation; one 
held in depentleiice by his belief or hope of 
receiving some gruid; as, those who nave 
tlie gift of offlees are usually surrounded by 
expeeta n ts. ‘ An expectii nt of future glory. * 
South.— \ In Scotland, a candidate for the 
ministry who has not yet received a license 
to preach. 

Expectation (ek-spekt-a'shon), n. [L. expec- 
tatio. See Expect.] 1. The act of expect- 
ing or looking forwanl to an event as about 
to happen. 

The same weakness of mind which indulges absurd 
txptctatiofis^ produces petulance in disappointment. 

Irving". 

She .spoke and turn'd her sumptuous head with eyes 
Of shining expectation hxt on mine. Tennyson, 

2. The state of being e.xpected or looked for; 
the state of being awaited. * Our prepara- 
tion stamls in expectation.* Shak, — 3. That 
which is expected ; the object of expectation; 
the expected Messiah. 

Now clear 1 understand 

Why our great expectation should be called 

The seed of woman. Milton, 

4. Prospect of future good, as of possessions, 
wealth, and the like: usually in the pluraL 
* My soul, wait thou only upon Ood; for my 
expectation is from him.^ Ps. Ixii. 5. 

His magniiirent expectations made him . . . the best 
match in Hurope. Prescott. 

5. A state or cjualities in a person which 

excite expectations in others of some future 
excellence; promise. * By all men’s eyes a 
youth of a Otway. —H. Infned. the 

method of leaving a disease to the etforis of 
nature; or of waitingfor farther development 
before treating It actively.— ^7. Tlie value 
of any prospect of prize or property de- 
pending upon the happening of some uncer- 
tain event A sum of money in expectation 
upon a certain event has a determinate value 
before that event happens. If the chances 
of receiving or not receiving a huiidi'ed 
pounds, when on event arrives are equal; 
then, before the arrival of the event, the 
exi»ectation is worth half the money.— '.Ex- 
pertation of life, a term applied to the 
mean or average duration of the life of indi- 
viduals of any given age.— Syn. Anticipa- 
tion, expectance, coufldence, trust, reliance. 

Expectation-week (eks-pekt-a'shon-wck), 
n. The whole of the interval between As- 
cension-day and Whitsunday, so called be- 
cause at this time the apostles continued in 
earnest prayer and expectation of the Com- 
forter. 

Expectatiye (ek-spekt'a-tiv). a. Constitut- 
ing an object of expectation; giving rise to 
expectation ; anticipatory. * Jixpectative 
graces or mandates noniiiiating a iierson to 
succeed to a benoflee.' RoherUton, 
Expectative (ek-spekt'a-tiv), n. That which 
is expected; something in expectation; spe- 
ci Really, a mandate nominating toabeiie- 
flee or vacancy. [Rare.] 

The king conferred upon him as many ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments as he could be legally possessed of, 
as supports of his state and dignity, wmle the great 
expectative was depending. Bp. Ixnvth, 

El^ecter (ek-spekt'^r), n. 1. One who ex- 
pects; one who waits for something or for 
another person.— 2. A member of an extinct 
sect, who denied that any true church yet 
existed, but lived in expectation that a true 
church would be founded. 

Many have wrangled so long about the church 
that at Ust they have ciuite lost It, and go under the 
name of lixpecters ana Seekers, and cfo deny that 
there Is any true church, or any true minister, or any 
ordinances. Pagitt, z<^4. 

ExpeetlOkly (ek-spekt'ing-li), adv. With 
expectation. 

Expectorant (eks-pek'td-rant), a. [See EX- 
PECTORATE.1 Having the quality of pro- 
moting disenarges from the mucous mem- 1 
brane of the lungs or trachea. 


Expectorant (eks-pek'to-rantx n. A medi- 
cine which promotes discharges from the 
lungs, as the stimulating gunis and resins, 
squills, Ac. 

B3q;>eotorate(€lks-pek't6-ratX v,t prot. A pp. 
expectorated; ppr. expectorating. [L. expec^ 
tore, expectoratmn--ex, and peetus, pectoris, 
the breast. See Pectoral.] To eject from 
the trachea or lungs; to discharge, us phlegm 
or other matter, by coughing, hawking, and 
spitting; to spit out 

Expectorate (eks-pek'to-rat), v.i. To eject 
matter from the lungs or throat by cough- 
ing or hawking, and spitting; to spit. 
Expectoration (eks-pek'td.ra"8hon), n. 

1. The act of discharging phlegm or mucus 
from the throat or lungs, by coughing, 
hawking, and spitting.— 2. The matter expec- 
torated; spittle. 

Expectoratlye (eks-pek'to-rat-lv), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of promoting expectoration. 
Expectorative (eks-pek'td-rat-iv).n. A medi- 
cine to promote expectoration; an expec- 
torant. 

Expede (eks-ped^ v.i. [Fr. expidier L. ex, 
out, and pcs, pedis, the foot.] [Old English 
and Scotch. ] To despatch, to expedite. To 
expede letters, in Scots law, to write out the 
principal writ and get it signeted, sealed, 
or otherwise completed. 

Expediatet (eks-pe'di-atx v. t To expedite. 
Expediency, Expedience (eks-pg'di-en-si, 
eks-pe'di-ens). n. [See Expedient, and 
also EXPEDITE.] 1. Fitness or suitableness 
to effect some good end or the purpose in- 
tended; propriety under the particular cir- 
cumstances of a case; as, the practicability 
of a measure is often obvious, when the 
expedience of it is questionable. 

Much declamation miw be heard in the present day 
against expediency, as if it were nut the proper object 
of a deliberative assembly, and as if it were only pur* 
sued by the unprincipled. IP'hately. 

2. The quality of seeking immediate or selflsh 
gain or advantage at the expense of genuine 
principle, or of aiming at inferior good at 
the expense of that which is higher; time- 
servingness. 

Through the whole system of society expediency is 
the only governing principle. Brougham. 

S.t Expedition; adventure. 'Forwarding 
this dear expedience.* jSVtailr. — 4. t Expedi- 
tion; haste; despatc^h. 

Three thousand men of war 
Are making hitlier, with ail due expedienee. Shah. 

Expedient (eks-pS'di-ent), a. [L. exjwdiens. 
ex^dientis, ppr. of expedio. See Expedite.] 

1. Hastening; urging forward; hence, tend- j 
ing to promote the object proposed ; fit or | 
suitable for the purpose; proper under the 
circumstances; as, many things may be 
lawful which are not expedietU. 

lie (Clcomcncs) should not spare to do anything 
that should be expedient for the honour of Sparta. 

Pforth's Plutarch. 

2. Conducive or tending to self-interest, or 
selflsh ends. 

For a patriot too rool, for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to punue the expedient. 

Goldsmith. 

3. t Quick; expeditious. 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege, 

F.re further leisure yield them further means. 

Shah. 

4. t Direct, and without deviation or un- 
necessary delay. 

His marches are expedient to this town. Shah. 

Expedient (eks-p$'dl-ent), n. 1. That which 
serves to promote or advance; any means 
which may be employed to accomplish an 
end. 

What sure expedieeti then shall Juno find. 

To calm her rears and aid her tiding mindt 

Philips. 

2. Shift; means devised or employed in an 
exigency. 

The Roman religion Is commodious in nothing 
more than in finding out expedients, either for remov- 
ing quite away, or for shifting from one to another, 
all personal punishment. Brevint. 

Syn. Ahift, contrivance, resort, means, plan, 
device. 

Expediential (eks-p€'di-en"shi-al), a. Per- 
taining to expediency; regulated by expedi- 
ency; as, an expediential policy. 'Calculat- 
ing I’xvedfsnfiaf understanding.’ Hare. 'A 
worldly, expediential letter* North Brit. 
Rev. 

Expediently (eks-pe'di-ent-li), adv. 1. Fitly; 
suitably; conveniently; In an expedient man- 
ner,— 2.1 Hastily; quickly. 

Do this expediently, and turn him going. SheUb. 

Expedlmentt (eks-ped'i-mentx n. Expedi- 
ent. *A like expeaimeni to remove discon- 
tent* Barrow. 


Expedltate (eks-pe'dl-t&t), v.t [L ox, and 
pes, pedis, a foot] In the forest laws, to 
cut out the balls or claws of a do^s fore- 
feet, for the preservation of the kln^sgame; 
as, to adog that he may not hunt 

deer. 

Expedltation (eks-pe'di-ta^shon), n. In the 
forest laws, the act of cutting out the balls 
or claws of a dog’s fore-feet. 

Eniedite (eks'pe-dlt), v.t. pret A pp. 
dtted; ppr. expediting. [L. exmaio, ex- 
peditum. to free one caught by the feet in 
a snare— ea;, out, and pes, pedis, the foot. 
Bee Foot.] 1. To free from impediments; 
to hasten; to quicken; to accelerate the 
motion or progress of; as, the general sent 
orders to expedite the march of the army; 
artifleial heat may expedite the growth of 
plants. * To expedite your glorious march.’ 
Milton.— 2. To despatch; to send forth; to 
issue offlclttlly. 

Tliough such charters be expedited of course, and 
as of yet they are varied by discretion. Bacon 

Expedite (eks'pS-dlt), a. [L. expeditus, pp. 
of expedio. See EXPEDITE, e.f. J 1. Quick; 
Bpeeay; expeditious; as, expedite execu- 
tion. 

Speech is a very short and expedite way of convey- 
ing their thoughts. Ixtche. 

2. Clear of impediments; unobstructed; 
easy. ‘ To make the way plain and expediU^^ 
Hooker.— B. Active; nimble; ready; prompt 

The more expedite will be the soul in Its operations. 

TtliotsoM. 

4. Light-armed ; unencumbered with baggage 
or equipments. 

He sent the lord-chambcrlain with expedite forces 
to speed to Exeter. Bacon. 

Expedltely (eks'pd-dlt-li). adv. Readily; 
hastily; speedily; promptly. ' 

Expedition (eks-pe-di'shoii). n. [L. expeditio, 
from exnedio. See Expedite, v.t.] 1. The 
state of being expedite or free from encum- 
brance; promptness; haste; speed; quick- 
ness: despatch. 'With winged ex]^aition, 
swift as lightning.’ Milton. 

Even with the seediest expedition 
I will despatch niiii to the emperor's court. Shah. 

2. The state of being expedited or put in 
motion; progress; inarch. 

Let us deliver 
Our puisst'ince into the hand of God. 

Putting it straight in expedition. Shah. 

3. The march of an army or the voyage of a 
fleet to a distant place for hostile piiiposcs; 
as, the expedition of the French to Egyi>t; 
the expedttion of Xerxes into Greece. —4. A iiy 
Impoitant journey or voyage made by im 
organized body of men for some valuable 
end; as, a scientifle or exploring expedition; 
a tmdingfo^difion. - 6. The collective Ixxly 
of men sent out upon an expedition, together 
with their equipments, means of transport. 

The expedition (to Walchercn), after numberless 
needless delays, at last sailed on July 28 (iSopk 

Chambers's Eney* 

Expeditionary (eks-pd-dl'shon-a-rl), a. Per- 
taining to or composing an expedition. 

The expeditionary forces were now assembled. 

Goldsmith, 

Eneditlonlst (eks-pS-di'shon-ist), n. One 
who makes or takes part in an expeditton. 
North Brit. Rev. 

Expedltioua(eks-pe-di'shus),a. 1. Performed 
with celerity; quick; hasty; speedy; as, an 
ramcfi'ftotts march. —2. Nimble; active; swift; 
acting with celerity; as, an expeditions 
messenger or runner. 

Expediuoualy (oks-pe-di'shus-liX ode. 
Speedily; hasuly; with celerity or despatch. 
Esepediuouaneaa (eks-pd-di'shus-nes), n. 
Quickness; expedition. 

ExpedltlTO (eks-pfi-dit'iv), a. Performing 
with speed. Baeon. 

Expeditory (eks-ped'i-to-ri), a. Making 
haste; expeditious. 

Expel (eks-pel'X ti.t pret. A pp. expelled: 
ppr. expelling. [L. expello—e^ out. and 
pellB, tr) drive, to thrust.] 1. To drive or 
force out from any inclosed place, or ftom 
that within which anything is contained or 
situated; as, to expel air from a bellows or 
the lungs; to expel moisture from a solid 
body by heat— 2. To drive out of or away 
from one’s country: to cause to leave one s 
countiy or habitation in a forcible manner; 
to banish. ' Forewosted all their land and 
them expeOed.* Spenser. To disohaiga 
as a missile; to send forth. 

Tht virain huntreu was not slow 
T* sstpsi the shaft from her contracted bow. 

Dtydm. 

4. t To reject; to refuse. 

And would yon not poor fellowship expel t Spenser. 
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& To oxclado; to ke^ oat or off. 

O that tha earth which kept the world In awe 
Should patch e wall to tha winter's flaw 1 

Shuht 

6. To cut oft tram connection; to drive out, 
as from any society or institution; as, to 
a student from a university ; to expel 
a member from a cUih.-- Banish, ExUe, 
Expel. Bee under Banish. 

EipellablB (eks-pel'a-bl), a. That mav be 
expelled or driven out. * Acid expellable by 
heat.* Kirwafu 

ExpsXtn (eks-per^r), n. Ho who or that 
which drives out or away. 

Biq^noe (eks-peiis*), n. Same as Expense. 
Expe&d (ek-spendOr v.t [L. expendo-ex, 
out, and penao, to weieh out, to pay. The 
same word takes another form In spend.] 

1. To lay out; to disburse; to spend; to 
deliver or distribute, either in payment 
or in donations; as, we experul money for 
food, drink, and clothing. 

It Is far easier to acquire a fortune like a knave, 
than to eapenii it like a g^entlenian. C^ttgn. 

2. To lay out; to use; to employ; to con- 
sume; as, to expend time, labour,or material; 
to expend hay in feeding cattle; the oil of a 
lamp is expended in burning; water is ess- 
pended in mechanical operations. 

HXpoild (ek-spendO> r.%. To be laid out, 
used, or consumed. Boag. [Rare or obso- 
lete.] 

SkPendltor (ek-spendit-^r), n. In old law, 
a person appointed by the commissioners of 
sewers to pay, disburse, or expend the money 
collected by tax for repairs of sewers, <&c. 
Expenditure (ek-spenai-turX n. 1. The act 
oi expending; a laying out, as of money; 
disbursement 

Thereis not an opinion more general among man- 
kind than this, th.-tt the unproductive exfenditHre of 
the rich U necessary to the eraployinent^f^h^|ioor. 

2. That which is expended; expense. 'The 
receipts and expenditures of this extensive 
country.* Hamilton. 

j^penaa (ek-spons*), n. [L. expensum, from 
expenstis, pp. of expendo. See Expend.] 1. A 
laying out or expending ; the disbursing of 
money, or the employment and consump- 
tion, as of time or labour; as, great enter- 
prises are accomplished only by a great 
expense of money, time, and labour. 

Raw in fields the rude militia swarms ; 

Mouths without hands; maint.'iined at vast expense: 

111 peace a charge, in war a weak defence. Drytten, 

2. That which is expended, laid out, or con- 
sumed; especially, money expended; cost; 
charge; money disbursed in payment or in 
charity ; as. a prudent man limits his ex- 
penses by his income. 

I shall not spend a large expense of time. ShaS. 

8. Cost, with the idea of loss, damage, or 
discredit; as, he did this at the expense of 
his character. 'Courting popularity at his 
party's eapenae.* Broupharn 
JarponaBtfOl (ek-spens'fulX Costly; ex- 
pensive. [Rare.] 

No part of structure is more expenseful than win- 
dows. irofton. 

SacpenaeftlUy (ek-spensTul-li), adv. In a 
costly manner; with great expense. [Rare.] 
SzpenailaBa (ek-spensles), a. Without cost 
or expense. [Rare. ] 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy'd peace, 

Is all expensHess, and procurd with ease. 

Sir H. Blackmere. 

SxPMlBiTa (ek-spens'iv), a. 1. Costly; re- 
qmring much expense; as, an expensive dress 
or equipi^; an expensive family; expensive 
tastes or habits. 

War Is expensive, and peace desirable. BurJte. 

2. Free in expending or in the use of money; 
liberal; especially, in a bad sense, given to 
expense; extravagant; lavish. 

This requires an active, expensive, indefatigable 
goodness. Bp. sprat, 

Friml and Industrious men are friendly to the es- 
tablisned government as tha idle and expensive are 
dangerous. .Sir Temple. 

ExpenslYdlsr (ek-spens'lv-li), adv. With 
great expense; at great cost or chaige. 
f&patiatwswiaM (ek-spens'iv-nee), n. The 
quality of being expensive, or or Incurring 
or requiring great expenditures of money; 
extravagance; as« the expmsiiieeness of war; 
#e;p#iuftieneifi of one's tastes; habits of sat- 


DL06 (eka-pd'ri-entX n, (Fr, expM^ 

enee, L. experientia, troip emerior, to try, 
to prove— e«, end a rootper, to try, topaas 
throui^, whence peritfis, skilled, periinuum, 
danger. The tame root is seen in ferry, 
iway)farer.] 1. Trial, practice, proof, or 


teat; especially, frequent trial or a series 
of trials; observation of a fact, or of the 
same fact or events happening under like 
circumstances; continued and varied obser- 
vation. 

Having broadly laid down the principle that all the 
materials of our knowledge come from experienee, 
L.Ocke goes on to explain his theory more particu- 
larly. y. D. Mereil. 

2. The knowledge gained by trial, or re- 
peated trials, or observation; practical ac- 
cjiiaiiitaiice with any matter by personal 
observation or trial of it, by feeling the 
eifects of it, liy living through it, and the 
like; practical wisdom taught uy the changes 
and trials of life. 

l*or just experience tells in every soil. 

That those that think must govern those that toll. 

Goldsfmth. 

To mpst men experience is like the stem-lights of a 
ship, which illumine only the track it has jwissed. 

Coleritirs. 

3. Individual or particular instance of trial 
or observation. 

This is what distance does for us. the harsh and 
bitter features of this nr that experience are slowly 
obliterated and memory begins to look on the past. 

IV. Black. 

The like holds good with respect to the relations 
between sounds and vibrating objects which we learn 
only by a generalization of experiences. H. Spencer. 

4. Experiment. 

She caused him to make experience 
Upon wild beasts. SMak. 

Stn. Trial, proof, tes^ observation, experi- 
ment. 

Experience (eks-pS'ri-ens), v.t. pret A pp. 
experienced; ppr. experiencing. 1. To make 
practical acquaintance with: to try, or prove, 
by use, by suffering, or by enjoyment; to 
have happen to or befall one; as, we all ex- 
perience pain, sorrow, and pleasure; we ex- 
perience good and evil; we often experience 
a change of sentiments and views.— 2. To 
train by practice; to exercise. 

The youthful s.ailors thus with early care 

Tlieir arms experience and fur sea prepare, llarte. 

— To experience religion, to become con- 
verted. [United States.] 

Eiqperienced (eks-pe'ri-enst), p. and a. 

1. Tried; used; practised.— 2. Taught by 
practice or by repeated observations; skilful 
or wise by means of trials, use, or observa- 
tion; ns, an experienced artist; an experi- 
enced physician. 

We must perfect, as much as we can, our Idetis of 
the distinct s}>ecies; or learn them from such as are 
used tu that sort of things, and are experienced in 
them. l.ocke. 

Expexlencer (eks-p^'ri-ens-dr), n. One who 
experiences; one who makes trials or ex- 
periments. 

Enperlentt (eks-pS'd-ent), a. Experienced. 
'iTie prince now ripe and full experient* 
Beau. «fr FI. 

Experiential (eks-pS'ri-en^^shal), a. Relat- 
ing to or having experience; derived from 
experience; empirical. 

Again, what are called physical laws— laws of 
nature — are all generalisations from observation, are 
only empirical or experiential informations. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

It U evident that this distinction of necessary and 
experiential truths involves the same antithesis which 
we have already considered; the antithesis of thoughts 
and things. Necessary truths are derived from our 
own thoughts; experiential truths are derived from 
our observation of things about us. The opposition 
of necev&xrywMXexpertefttial truths is another aspect 
of the fundamental antithesis of philosophy. 

tVkewell. 

ExperlenUalism feks-pe-ri-cn'shal-ismX n. 
The doctrine that oil our knowledge or ideas 
arc derived from the experience of ourselves 
or others, and that none of them are intui- 
tive. 

Experlentlallst (eks-pd-ri-en'shal-ist), n. 
One who holds the doctrines of expericn- 
tfallsm. 

Experlentlallst feks-pe-ri-en'shal-fst), a. 
Pertaining or relating to experientialism. 

The experisntialist doctrine thus appears wholly 
at fault if it means (as it has often been taken by 
supporters and opponents aUke to meanl that all in- 
tellecdon was first sensation In the individual, or even 
(in a more refined form) that general knowledge Is 
elalmrated afresh by each of us from our own expe- 
rience. ... It is common to say that inherited apti- 
tudes are. after all, only a slower result of extterience. 
developed in the race Instead of the individual; and 
the like may be said still more evidently of the social 
tradition deposited in the growing language of man- 
kind. The real bond, however, oetween experien- 
tialists at the present day and those of an earlier 
time, is that both declare experience to be the test 
or cnterlon of general knowledge, let Its origin for 
the individual be what it may. Experientiaflsm Is, 

In short, a philosophical or ioncal theory, not a psy- 
chological one. Fnf. G. C. KoSertson. 

ExparlmMlt (eki-pe'ri-mentx n- [L. sxps^ 

rimsfUum, from experior. See EXPKRlKNCl.] 


1. A trial; an act or operation designed to 
discover some unknown truth, principle, or 
effect, or to establish it when discovered. 

A political experimefit cannot be made in a labora- 
tory. nor determined in a few hours, y. yidams, 

2. t A becoming practically acquainted with 
something; an experience. 

This was a useful experiment for our future conduct. 

Htfoe. 

Experiment (eks-pe'ri-ment), e.t. 1. To 
make trial; to make an experiment; to op- 
erate on a body in such a manner as to dis- 
cover some unknown fact, or to establish It 
when known; as, philosophers experiment 
on natural bodies for the discovery of their 
qualities and combinations. 

Eiq(>erlmentt (eks-pe'rl-ment), v.t. l. To 
try; to search out by trial; to put to the 
proof. 

This naphta Is . . . apt to inflame with the sim- 
be.'ims or neat that Lssues from fire: as was mirthfully 
ejperimented upon one of Alexander's p^es. 

Sir T/Herberf. 

2. To know or perceive by experience; to 
experience. 

When the succession of ideas ceases, our percep- 
tion of duration ceases with it, which every one expe- 
riments while he sleeps soundly. Locke. 

Experimental (eks-pc'ri-mcnt'^al), a. 1. Per- 
taining to, derived from, founded on, or 
known by experiment ; given to or skilled 
in experiment; as, an experimental philo- 
sopher; experimental knowledge or philo- 
sophy.— 2. Taught by experience; having 
personal experience; known by, or derived 
from, experience; experienced; as, experi- 
mental religion. 

Admit to the holy communion such only as profess 
and appear to be regenerated and experimental 
Christians. H. Humphrey. 


Trust not my reading nor my observations. 

Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my bonk. Skak. 

Experimentalise, Enerimentalise (eks- 

peTi-meiit'*al-iz), v. i. To make experiments. 

His impression w.as that Mr. M.'irtin was hired by 
the establishment of Sawyer. Kate Nockeinorf, to take 
strong medicine, or to go into fits and beej^rimenf- 
alised upon. Dickens. 

Experimentalist (eks-pc'ri-mcnt''al-ist), n. 
One who makes experiments. 
Experimentally (ek8-pe'ri-meiit''aMi), adv. 
By experiment ; by experience or trial; by 
operation and observation of results; as, we 
are all experimentally acquainted with pain 
and pleasure. 

The law being thus established erperimen tally. 

y. S. Mill. 

While the man is under the scourge of affliction, he 
is willing to abjure those sins whi^i he now experi- 
prwntalTy finds attended with such bitter conse- 
quences. Rogers. 

moierimentarlan (ek8-pe'ri-ment-a"ri-an), 
n. One ^ven to make experiments. Boyle. 
Experimentarian (ek8.pe'ri-ment-a"ri-an), 
a. Relying upon experiments or upon ex- 
perience. 

Hobbes . . . treated the experipnentarian philo- 
sophers as objects only of contempt. 

Vugatd Stewart. 

Experimentation (ek8-pe*ri-ment-&"shoii), 
n. The act or practice of making experi- 
ments. 

Thus far the advantage of experimentation over 
simple observation is universally recognised : all are 
aware that it enaides us to obtain innumerable com- 
binations of circumstances which are not to be found 
in nature, and so add to nature's experiments a num- 
ber of experiineiits of our own. y. S. Mill, 

ExperimentaUve (ek8-pe*ri-ment''a-tivX a. 
Experimental. 

Experimentatort (ek8-pe'rl-ment"at-Sr), n. 
Experimenter. Boyle, 

Experimenter, EiQ>erimenti8t (ek8-pe*ri- 
ment-6r, eks-pe'ri-ment-ist), n. One who 
makes experiments; one skilled in experi- 
ments; an experimentalist 
Experlmentum crucie (eks-pe'ri-ment"- 
um krO'sis), n. [L.] A crucial or decisive 
experiment; a test of the severest and most 
searching nature; or, according to Bacon's 
idea, suen an experiment as leads to the 
true knowledge of things sought after, or 
determines at once between two or more 
possible conclusions: so called, either be- 
cause crosses (cruees) are placed at points 
where two roads meet, to indicate the pro- 

8 er direction to certain places, or beennse 
Fie crucible in which alchemists made their 
experiments were marked with the sign of 
the cross. 

Szperroetloilt (eln-p«r-rek'thonX n. [L. 
et^rgiseor, experrsetus, to awake.] A wak- 
ing up or arousiM. HoUatid. 

Export (eks-pdrtO, a, [L. expertus, from 
txperior, to try. Bee Expkrisngk.] 1. Sx- 
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perienoed; taught bv use, practice, or ex- 
perience ; hence, skilful ; well instructed ; 
having familiar knowledge of; dexterous: 
adroit; ready; prompt; having a facility or 
operation or performance from practice; 
as, an expert philosopher; an expert suigeon; 
expert in surgery, 

Rxpert in trifles, and a cunning fool 

Able t* express the parts, but not dispose the whole. 

DrydtH. 

Expart (eks-p6rt'), n. An expert, skilful, or 
practised person: one eminently skilled in 
any particular branch or profession; spoci- 
flcally, a scientiftc or professional witness 
who ^ves evidence on matters connected 
with his profession, os an analytical chemist, 
as to the contents of a stomach in a trial for 
poisoning, or a person skilled in handwrit- 
ing, as to whether a document is forged. 
Exj^rtt (oks-p^ri'), e.t. To experience. 

Die would we daily, once it to expert, Spenser, 

Expertly (eks-p^rHi). ade. In a skilful or 
dexterous manner; adroitly; with readiness 
and accuracy. 

Expertneaa (eks-p^rt'nesX n. Skill derived 
from practice; readiness; dexterity; adroit- 
ness; as, ex]aeTtneea in musical performance; 
expertnees in seamanship; expertnese in rea- 
soning. * ExpertiUHB in war.* Shak. 
ExpeUblet (eks-pet'i-bl), a. [L. expeto, to 
seek after, to long tot -ex, out, from, and 
peto, to seek, to ask.] That may be wished 
for; desirable. 

ExplEblU (eks'pi-a-bl), a. [L. expiahilie. See 
Expiate.] That may be expiated: that may 
he atoned for and done away; as, an expiable 
offence; expiable guilt. 'Expiable by peni- 
tence.* Felthain, 

Expiate (eks'pi-at), pret. & pp. expiated; 
ppr. expiating. [L. expio, expiatiun, to make 
satisfaction, to purify from crime ^ex, out, 
and pio, to appease by sacrifice, to pro- 
pitiate. from pius, dutiful, pious, devout.] 

1. To atone for ; to make satisfaction or re- 
paration for; to extinguish the guilt of, as 
a crime, by sufferance of penalty, or some 
equivalent. 

The treasurer obliged himself to expiate the injury. 

C/arenaon, 

For the cure of this disease an humble, serious, 
hearty repentance is the only physic; not to exPiate 
the guilt of it. but to qualify us to partake of the 
beoMt of Christ's atonement. Ray. 

2. To avert by certain observances. [Rare.] 
Frequent showers of stones . . . could ... be ex^ 

piated only by bringing to Rome Cybele. T, ti. Dyer. 

EXPlatiOXI (eks-pl-k'shon), n. [L. expiatio. 
See Expiate ] l. The act of atoning for a 
crime; the act of making satisfaction or re- 

n tion for an offence, by which tlie guilt 
one away, and the obligation of the 
offended person to punish the crime is can- 
celled; atonement; satisfaction. 

His liberality seemed to have something in it of 
self-abasement and expiation. IV. Jdrving’. 

2. The means by which atonement, satisfac- 
tion, or reparation for crimes is made; 
atonement. 

Those shadowy expiations weak. 

The blood of bulls and goats. Af i/ton. 

8.t An act by which threatened prodigies 
were averted. 

upon the birth of such monsters, the Creci.iris and 
Romans did use divers sorts of expiations, //ayivard. 

EXPifttlst (eks'pi-at-ist), n. One who expi- 
ates or makes atonement; an atoiicr. Jl. 
W, Hamilton. 

Bxplator (eks'pi-at-^r), n. One who expiates. 
ExplatorlouBT (ekB'pi-a-td''i1-us), a. Having 
the power to expiate; having an expiatory 
tendency or character. 

Which are not to be expounded as if ordination did I 
confer the first grace, which in the schools is under- j 
.stood only to be expiaforions, yer. Taylor. 

Expiatory (eks*pi-a-to-rl), a. Having the 
power to make atonement or expiation. 

‘ Expiatory satTiflce. * il acker. 
Expuatet(eks^pil-at),v.f. [See Expilation.] 
To strip or peel off; to plunder; to pillage. 

mate would ex^ilate the treasures of it for aqua: 
ductse, which denied cost the Jews much blood, 

Expilationt (eks-pll-a'shon), n. [^, ewiia- 
tio, from expilo, to strip ~ex, and jnfo, to 
peel] A stripping; the act of committing 
waste on land; waste. * ExpilatUme of the 
church.* Jer. Taylor. 
ExpOatOrCeks'pil-at-^r),?!. One who pillages. 
Where profit hath prompted no age hath w.'inted 
such miners (for sepulchral trea.surei, for which the 
most barbarous expilators found the roost civil 
rhetorick. Sir T, Browne. 

£XPirabl« (eks-plr'a-blX a. That may ex- 
pire; tliat may come to an end. 


Explrant (eks-plr'ant), n. One who is ex- 
piring. 

Expiratton (eks-plr-A^shon), n. [L. exspira- 
Ho, from exspiro. See EXPIRE.] 1. 1'he act 
of breathing out, or forcing the air from the 
lungs; as, respiration consists of expiration 
and in9piratMn,—2. The last emission of 
breath; death. *The groan of expiration,* 
Jllatnbler,—S. The emission of volatile mat- 
ter f mm any substance ; evaporation ; ex- 
halation; as, the expiration of warm air 
from the earth.— 4. Matter expired ; exha- 
lation; vapour; fuma [Obsolete or obso- 
lescent.] 

The true cause of cold is an expiration from the 
globe of the earth. Bacon. 

6. That which is produced by expiring or 
breathing out, as a sound. 

The aspirate ' he * which is none other than a gen- 
tle es^ration. Sharp. 

6. Cessation; close; end; conclusion; termi- 
nation of a limited time; as. the expiration 
of a month or year; the expiration of a term 
of years; the expiration of a lease; the ex- 
piration of a contract or agroomeut. 

Thou art come 

Before the expiration of this time. Shah. 

Expiratory (eks-pir'a-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to the emisBioii or expiration of breath 
from the lungs. 

Expire (eks-pir^), v.t. pret. ck pp. expired; 
ppr. expiring. [L. exepiro—ex, out, and 
spiro, to breathe. See Spirit.] 1. To 
breathe out; to expel from the mouth or 
nostrils in the process of respiration ; to 
emit from the lungs: opposed to hispire. 

Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion 
of inspiring and expiring^ air. Harvey. 

2. To give out or forth insensibly or gently; 
to emit ill minute particles, as a fluid or 
volatile matter; to exhale; as. the body ex- 
piree fluid matter from the pores; plants 
expire odours.— 3. t To exliaust; to wear out; 
to bring to an end. 

Now when as time flying with winges swifl 
Expired had the term. Spenser. 

4.t To yielil; to gives^out. 

And force the veins of dashing flints to expire 

The lurking seeds of their celestial fire, Spenser. 

Expire (eka-pIrO, v.i. 1. To emit the last 
breath, as an animal; to die. 


Wind my thread of life un higher. 
Up, through angels' hands of fire I 
I whil 


h angels' han( 

1 aspire while I expire. B. B. Browning. 

2. To come to an end : to close or conclude, 
as a given period; to fall or to l»c destroyed; 
to come to nothing; to be frustrated; to 
cease; to terminate; to perish; to end; as, 
the lease will expire on the first day of May; 
with the loss of battle all his hopes of empire 
expired. * When forty years hud expired. * 
Acts vil. 30. 

He knew his power not yet expired. Milton, 

3. t To fly out ; to be thrown out with force. 

The ponderous bail expires, Dryden, 

Eipillree (eks-pir-e*). n. [Fr. expiri.] A con- 
vict who has served his period of punish- 
ment. [Rare.] 

Expiring (eks-plr'lng), p. and a. 1. Breath- 
ing out air from the lungs; emitting fluid 
or volatile matter; exhaling; breathing the 
last breath; dying; ending; terminating. — 
2. Pertaining to or uttered at the time of 
dying; as, expiring worils; expiring groans. 
ElHllxy (eks*pi-ri), n. Expiration; termina- 
tion; as, the expiry of a lease. 

We had to leave at the expiry of the term, txsmb. 

—Expiry of the legal, in Scots law, the ex- 
piration of the period within which the 
subject of an adjudication may he re- 
deemed, on payment of the debt adjudged 
for. 

Expiscate (eks-pis'kat). v.t, [h. expiscor, 
expUcatus -ex, out, and piseor, to flsh, from 
piseUt, a flsh.j To flsh out; to discover by 
artful means or by strict examinations. 

Kxpiscating if the renown'd extreme 
They force on us will serve their turns. Chapman, 

Expiscatlon (eks-pis-ka'shon), n. The act 
of expiseating, fishing, or fishing out; the 
act of getting at the truth of any matter 
by strict inquiry and examination ; as, he 
discovered the truth by careful expiscation. 
Explain (eks-pl&nO, v.t. [L. expUmo—ex, and 
piano, to make plain, from planus, level, 
plain. Bee Plain.] l.t To make plain or 
flat ; tp spread out in a flatteneJ form ; to 
unfold. 

The horse-chestnut ... Is ready to explain Its leaf. 

2. To make plain, manifest, or IntelliMle; 
to clekr of ODBcnrity; to expound; to Illus- 


trate by discourse or by notes; as, It is the 
first duty of a preacher to oxptain his texi 
Commentators et^lain the difficult passages. Gegt. 
For thee explain a thing till all men doubt It, 

And write about it, goddess, and about It. Petpe, 

—To explain away, to get rid of or palliate 
any statement one may have made, or any 
act one may have committed, by explana- 
tion. 

Some explain'd the meaning quite awety. Pope, 

Syn. To expound, interpret, elucidate, clear 
up. 

Explaln(ekB-planO»v.i To give explanations. 
Explainable (eks-plan^a-bi). a. That may l>e 
cleared of obscurity; capable of being made 
plain to the understanding; capable of being 
interpreted. 

Explainer (eks-pl&n'^r), n. One who ex- 
plains; an expositor; a commentator; an in- 
terpreter. 

&Kplanate (eks'plan-ftt), a. 1. In hot spread 
or flattened out.— 2. In entom. having tlie 
sides of the prothorax so depressed ami 
dilated as to form a broad margin: said of 
certain insects. 

Explanation (eks-plan-R'ahon), n. [L. ex- 
pianatio. See Explain.] 1. The act of 
explaining, expounding, or interpreting: ex- 
position; the act of clearing from obscurity, 
and making intelligible; illustration; inter- 
pretation; as, the explanation of a passage 
in Scripture, or of a contract or treaty. - 
2. The exposition or interpretation; the 
sense given by an expounder or interpreter. 

* Different explanations of the doctrine nf 
the Trinity.* Eumet.—S. A mutual exposi 
tion of language used, actions, or motlvc.s. 
with a view to adjust a misunderstanding 
and reconcile differences ; hence, .reconci- 
liation. agreement, or good understanding 
of pai'ties who have been at variance ; as, 
thi^arties have come to an explanation. 

4. That which explains or accounts for; 
as, he sent me a satisfactory explanatiofi.— 
Syn. Explication, definition, elucidation, ex- 
position, interpretation, illustration, under- 
standing. 

Explanatlve (eks-plan'at-iv), a. Explana- 
tory. W'arburton. 

Explanatorlnass (eks-plan'a-to-ri-nes), n. 
The quality of being explanatory. 
Explanatory (cks-planVto-ri), a. Serving 
to explain; containing explanation; as, ex- 
planatory notea 

Expiate,! Expleatt (eks-piat', esk-pieto.v.e. 
[Prefix ex, and plait, a fold.] To unfold; to 
explain. 

I. ike Solmi's self explat'st the knotty laws 
With endless labours. A yonson. 

£xplelte,t v.f. To perform. Chaucer. 
Expletiont (eks-ple'shon), n. [L. expletio. 
See Expletive.] Accomplishment; fulfil- 
ment. 

Expletive ^eks'plSt-iv), a. [Vr. expUtif; 
L.L. expleiivue, from expleo, expUtum, to 
fill full— ex, intens., and pleo, to fill.] Fill- 
ing up; added to fill a vacancy; superfluous. 

There h little temptation to load with es^etive 
epithets, yohmson. 

Expletive (eks'plet-iv), n. 1. A word or syl- 
laole inserted to fill a vacancy. • 

What are called expletives In rhetorical treatises 
are grammatically allied to the Interjections, though 
widely diflerenced from them by the want of mean- 
ing. which the interjection is never without. 1 can 
hardly agree with Webster in his definition of the 
expletive, and still less in the statement with which 
he concludes it. * The expletive,* says Webetcr, * ia 
a word or pliable not necessary to the sense, but 
inserted to fill a vacancy or for ornament; the Creek 
language abounds with expletives,* So far as the 
word answers no other purpose than * to fill a va- 
cancy,* it is properly expletive: but if it be appro- 
priate and graceful enough to deserve the name of 
an * ornament,' it is not superfittous, and therefore la 
not an ej^letive, G, P. Marsh. 

Expletives their feeble aid do loiii. 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. Pepe^ 

2. An oath ; a curse ; as, his conversation 
was garnished with expUtivee. [Colloq. ] 
Expletlvely (eks^pist-iv-li), ode. In tho 
manner of an expletive. 

Expletory (eks'plS-to-ri), a. Serving to fill 
up; superfluous; expletive. 'Es^tory yoll^ 
Lamb. 

finlloable (eks^lt-ka-blX a. [L. exMea- 
buie. See EXPLiOATB.] Capame of being 
explicated, unfolded, or made clear or plain; 
that may be accounted for; admitting ex- 
planation; as, many difllcultiefi in old authors 
are not emioahle; the conduct and mea- 
sures of the administration are not expU- 
eahte by the usual rules of Judging. 
]EbnUoabloiiasB(ekB^U-ka^bl-nes), n. Qua- 
116^ of being ejmlicable or explainable. 
BxpliMte ^ki*pU-kSt), v.t pret A pp. m- 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; mfi, met, h^r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oih JlNiund; tl. So, atene; y. Sc. fey, 
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pUeaUd; ppr. «cMocMng. [L. etufiieo, ex- 
flieatum, to unfMd— « b, prfr., andplveo, to 
lold.] 1. To unfold; to expand; to open. 
‘They .ec^ieate the leavca' BUukmore. 
{Bare.]— £ To unfold the meaning orpense 
of; to egiflain; to clear of dUUoalttea or 
ulMoority: to interpret 

The hut vene of hU hut satire is not yet sufliciently 
txplieaUd, DrytUn. 

Siplloate (eks'pli’k&tX a. Evolved; un- 
ited; explicated. 

BzplloatlOll (ek8-pli-ka^8hou), n. l.tTheact 
of opening or unfoldiug. -2. The act of ex- 
plaining; explanation; exposition; interpre- 
tation; aa, the explication ot the parables of 
our Saviour.— 8. The sense given by an ex- 
positor or interpreter. 

Many expiicaiiofts may be rectified upon further 
thoughts. Surnef. 

BzpUoatIre, Explicatonr (eks'pii-kat-iv. 
eks'pli-ka-to-ri), a. Serving to unfold or 
explain: tending to lay open to the under- 
standing. 

ExpU^tor (eks'pli-kat-er), n. One who un- 
folds or explains; an expounder. 

Explicit (eks-plis'it), a. [L. explicitwt, dis- 
entangled, from explico, explicUum, to un- 
fold, (o disentangle -ex, priv., and plico, 
to fold. See Ply.] 1. Lit unfolded; hence, 
not implied; not merely by implication; 
distinctly stated ; plain In language ; open 
to tlie understanding; clear; not obscure or 
ambiguous; express. 

The language of the proposition was too explicit to 
admit of doubt. Bancroft 

% Plain; open; clear; unreserved; having no 
disguised meaning or reservation; minute in 
detail ; outspoken : applied to persons ; as, 
he was explicit in his terms. 

Fav&ur us by being more explicit, Farrar, 
’-'Explicit function. In alg. a variable Is said 
to be an explicit function of several others 
when its value, expressed in terma of those 
of the Independent variables, is given. Thus, 
if z-ax'^-^2bxy-\-cy‘^, z is sold to be an ex- 
plicit function of x. If, on the other hand, 
z were connected with x and y by an equa- 
tion of any other form, it would be called 
an implicit function of the latter. Brande. 
—An explicit wopoaition or declaration is 
that in which the words, in their common 
acceptation, express the true meaning of 
the person who utters them, and in which 
there Is no ambiguity or disguise. 

ExpUdt (oks-plisati. [An abbrev. of L.L. 
explieituz {eat liber), the book is unfolded 
or ended, from explico, explieitum, to un- 
fold. to arrange.] A word formerly used at 
the conclusion of books, aa finis is now used. 

1'he Liber FesHvalis of Caxton concludes 
with * Explicit: Hnprynted at Westminster, &c., 
mcccclxxxIU.' yohnsoH, 

Explicitly (eks-plis'lt-liy adv. Plainly; ex- 
pressly; wltliout duplicity; without disguise 
or reservation of meaning; not by Inference 
or implication; as, he explicitly avows his 
Intentioa 

The apostolic teaching, then, was not only the 
first link In a chain; it was that out of which all iiiture 
developments came, and in which all were implicitly 
contained. ... It seems to us to follow that the 
apostles must have had explicitly in their minds all 
the future definitions of faith, though not of course 
necessarily in the same terms. Dublin Rev, 

BnliOitacgg (eks-plls'lt-nes), n. Plainness 
oflanguago or expression; clearness; direct 
expression of Ideas or intention, without 
reserve or ambiguity. 

S^lCXle(ek8-pl6dO> v.i. pret &pp. exploded; 
ppr. exploding. [L. explodo—ex, and plaudo, 
to olap, strike, or beat upon. See Plaudit.] 

1. To burst with a loud report; to hurst and 
expand with force and a violent report, as 
an elastic fluid. 

All attempts to Insulate fulminic acid have proved 
unsuccessfiil, as it aplthiks with the slightest decom- 
posing force. tire. 

2. To burst Into activity or Into a passion; 

to use violent, noisy language; as, hfs wrath 
at once exj^oded. \ 

Bxplodg (&s-pldd7» v.t 1. To cause to ex- 
plode or burst with a loud report; to touch 
off: as, to eaaplode gunpowder.— 2. To drive ' 
out with violence and noise. [Rare.] 

But late the kindled powder did expfode 
The massy ball. Btackmere^ 

3. t To decry or reject with noise; to express 
dismprobatton of, with noise or marks of 
contmpt; to hiss or hoot off; as. to amioda 
a play or an actor.— 4. To reject with any 
marks of diiapprobation or disdain; to treat 
with contempt and drive team notice; to 
drive into dlw^pute; or, in genera], to cen- 
to reject; to cry down; as, astrology 


Isnowaa^pfadad ' Old aei^fadad contrivances 
of mercantile error. ' Burke. 

Exploder (eks-pldd'dr), n. 1. One who or 
tliat which explodes.— 2. f A hiaser; one who 
rejects. * Scandalous eacplodera of the doc- 
trine of passive obedience,* South. 
Exploit (eks-plolt^X ^ exploit, O.Fr. 
expUrict, from L. explico, explicatum, expli- 
eitum, to unfold, adjust, flnfsh. See Expli- 
OATB.] A deed or act, more especially a 
heroic act ; a deed of renown ; a great or 
noble achievement; a^ the exploiU of Alex- 
ander, of Ciesar, of Wellington. 

Looking back with sad admiration on exploits of 
youthful lustihood which could be enacted no more. 

Prof Blaekie. 

Exploit feks-plolt'). ».f. [O.Fr. exploieter.] 

1. f To achieve; to accomplish. 

He iiuidc haste to exploit sutiie warlike .service. 

Holland. 

2. [Fr. exploiter.^ To make use of; to culti- 
vate; to work up; to utilise. 

Against a wild, unreasoning, mischievous combina- 
tion to exploit Hnglish public opinion in favour of 
Priissta, and to force lingland into hostility with 
l^'raiice, we have steadily uiid strongly prote.stcd. 

Standard nesvspaper. 

Exploitation (ekB-p]oit-a'shoii),n. [Fr.] The 
act or process of exploiting or cultivating or 
emplo^ng successfiillv; utilization; the act 
or process of successnilly applying the in- 
dustry proper to it on any object, as the 
Improving or cultivation of laud, the fell- 
ing of wood, the working of mines, dec. 
[Recent.] 

There is no longer a public opinion, but only a 
middle class and a working class opinion— the first 
founded on the explotiatum by the minority of the 
jtopular masses, the other based on truth. Justice, .'tnd 
ttiorality. Scotsman nnvspaper, 

Explolturet (cks-ploit^ur), n. The ac:t of 
exploiting or accomplishing; achievement. 

The coiiiiiicntaries of Julius Cxsar. which he made 
of his exploiture in Fraunce and Britainc. 

Sir T. PJyot. 

Exploratet (eks-pldr'at), v.t. To explore. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith explor-^ 
ate their way. Sir T. Broivne. 

Exploration (eks-plor-a*shon), n. [See Kx- 
plorr.] The act of exploring; close search; 
strict or careful examination; as, the ex- 
ploration of unknown countries. *An ex- 
ploration of doctrine.* Bp. Hall. 
Exploratiye (eks-plor'a-tlv), a. That ex- 
plores; tending to explore; exploratory. 
Explorator (eks'pldr-at-^r), n. One who 
explores; one who searches or examines 
closely. ' The envious explorator or searcher 
for faults.' Ualliwell. 

Exploratory (eks-plOr'a-to-rl), a. Serving 
to explore; searching; examining. 

Explore (eks-ploiO, v.t. [L. explore, to cry 
aloud, to seek after, to explore— car, out, and 
ploro, to bewail.] l.t To search for; to look 
for with care and labour; to seek after. 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. Pope. 

2. To travel or range over with the view of 
making discovery, especially geographical 
discovery; to view with care; to examine 
closely by the eye; as, Moses sent spies to 
explore the laud of Canaan. 

Conquest has explored more than ever curiosity has 
done ; and the path of science lias been coiiitnonly 
opened by the sword. Sydney SmitM. 

3. To search by any means: to try; ns, to 
explore the sea by a plummet or lead.— 
A To search or pry into; to scrutinize; to 
inquire with care; to examine closely with 
a view to discover truth; to watch anxioaMy ; 
aa, to explore the depths of science. 

Me let the tender office tong engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age, . . . 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye. 

And keep awhile one parent from the »y. Pope. 

Bxplorement (eks-plOr'ment), n. Search; 
trial. Sir T. Brotone. [Rare.] 

Explorer (eks-pldr^4r), n. One who explores. 
Exploring (eks-plOr'ing), p. and a. Em- 
ployed in or designed for exploration. * Ex- 
jdoring partieB.* Banerqft 
BxplOBlon(ek8-pl6'zhon),n. [L. ea^lo8io,trom 
explode, es^^loaum. BeeBxPhonn.] 1. The act 
of exploding; a bursting with noise; a burst- 
ing or sudden expansion of any elastic fluid 
with force and a loud report; a sudden and 
loud dischaige; as, the exploeion of powder; 
an ea^oaion of flre-damp. 

with explosion vast • 

The thunder raises hfs tremenduous 

2. In the ateam-engine, the blowing up of a 
boiler by the too rapid generation of steam 
in proportion to the resisting power of its 
sides: distinguished from rupfurs. ---8. Fig. a 
violent outburst of feeling, as of rage, gen- 
erally aeoompanied ly outbreaks of exdted 


language. * A formidable explosion of high- 
church fanacticism. * Macaulay. 
S^l0fllve(eks-pl6^BivX a. 1. Driving or burst- 
ing out with violence and noise; causing 
explosion; as, the explosive force of gun- 
powder; explosive mixturea— 2. In phUed. 
mute; not continuous; forming a complete 
vocal stop; as, an explosive consonant. 
EgplOrtTe(eks-pld'8iv),n. 1. Any thing liable 
or with a tendency to explode. —2. In phiM. 
a mute or non-continuous consonant, as 

k, t, b. 

ExplOBiyely (eks-pl6'slv-ll), adv. In au 
explosive manner. 

Expollatlon (ek-spd'll-a^'shon), n. [L. 
exapoliatio, a robbing— es;. and apolior, spoil- 
atve, to strip, to spoil.] A spoiling; a wast- 
ing. * K crncl expoliation.* Bp.lIaU. 
ExpoUalit (eks-po^lish), v.t. [Prefix ex, in- 
tens. , and polish. ] To polish with care. 

To strive, where nothing is amiss, to mend; 

To polish and expolisk, paint and stain. Heywood. 

Bxpone (eks-pdnO> u.t. [L. expono. See 
Exponent.] [Old English and Scotch.] 

l. To explain; to expound. 

Ye say It belongs to you alone to expone the 
covenant. Drummond. 

2. To expose to danger. —3. To represent; 
to characterize. 

Exponent (eks-pd'nent), n. [L. expenena, 
exponentia, ppr. of expono, to expose or set 
forth -ea;, out, and pono, to place.] 1. In 
alg. the number or figure which, placed above 
a root at the right hand, denotes how often 
that root is repeated or how many multipli- 
cations are necessary to produce the power. 
Thus denotes the second power of the root 
a or oa; a^ denotes the fourth power, llie 
figure is the exponent or index of the power. 
To express the roots of quantities fractional 
exponents are used : thus a^, a^, ai denote the 
s^iuare root, the cubic root, and the nf^ root 
of a. The exponent of the ratio or proportion 
between two numbers or quantities is the 
quotient arising when the antecedent is di- 
vided by the conseiiuent. Thus six is the 
exponent of the ratio of thirty to five, tor 
rrO.— 2. Fig. one who or that which stands 
as an index or representative; as, the leader 
of a party is the exponent of Its principles. 

3. One that expounds or explains anything, 
as a principle, doctrine, view, Ac, 

We find him (Mr. Green) for the first time coming 
forward as the expontptt of Coleridge's view of the 
* National Clerisy.' Sat. Rev. 

Exponential (eks-pd-nen'shal), a. Of or per- 
taining to an exponent or exponents; involv- 
ing vaiiable exponents; as, an exponential 
expression. — Exponential curve, a curve 
• which partakes both of the nature of an alge- 
braic and transcendental curve. It partakes 
of the former, because it consists of a finite 
number of terms, though these terms them- 
selves are indeterminate; and it is in some 
measure transcendental, because it cannot 
be algebraically cunatruvted.—Eaponefitial 
quantity, a quantity whose power is a vari- 
able quantity, as or.— Exponential equation, 
an equation in which there is an exponen- 
tial quantity. Exponential oalciilua, the 
method of finding the fluxions and fluents 
of exponential quantities. See Calculus. 
Export (eks-pdit'), v.e. [Fr. exporter; L. 
exporto—ex, out, and porto, to bear, to 
carry. ] 1. 1 To take away. 

They export honour from a man and make him 
B return In envy. Bacon. 

2. To carry out; to send, or furnish to be 
convoyed, abroad or to foreign countries, aa 
commodities of any kind; to send, despatch, 
or furnish for conveyance to distant places, 
either by water or land; as, Great Britmn^o^ 
porta goods to all parts of the world; Mr. A. 
exports more manufactures of cotton than 
any merchant in Liverpool; Aberdeen ex- 
ports cattle to London. 

Export (eks'pOrt), n. 1. The act of exporting; 
exportation ; as, to prohibit the export of 
grain.— 2. The gross quantity of goods ex- 
erted ; as. the export of hides has been 
large this season.— 3. A commodity con- 
veyed out of one country or state to another 
in traffic; a commodity that usually forms 
an item in the goods exported by acountiy, 
district or seaport 

TB# o r dinary course of exchange . . . between two 
pl a esa must likewise be an indication of the course 
or their experts and imports. Adam Smith. 

BxPMtaldA (eJn<pdrt's-blX «• That majr 
be exported. « 

Bqiortaitloil (eke-pdrtA'ahonX n. [See Ex- 
POST.] 1. 1 The act of eanyiiic out or taking 
away. — S. Xho act of exporting tor eate; 


ohiOlkailn: Ali,8o.loeA; g>go; i.jobi t, St. ton; sg, altv; m, Men; tb, (Mn; w. wig; wh, wMg; ch. arare.— See Ear. 
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the act of conveying or sending abroad com- 
modities ill the course of commerce: as. a 
country is benefited or enriched by the ex- 
portatwn of its surplus pi*oductiona 


The cause of a kini^dom's thriving is fruitfulness of 
soil to produce necessaries, not only sullicient for the 
inhabitants, but for exportatitfn into other countries. 

Swifi. 

Exporter (eks-port'er). n. One who ex- 
ports ; tlie person who ships goods, wares, 
and inerchsindise of any kind to a foreign 
country, or who sends them to market in a 
distant country or state: opposed to iin- 
jmrter. 

Exposal (eks-pdz'al), n. Exposure. Swift, 
Expose (eks-poz/). v.t [Kr. exposer— pe1\x. 
ex^ and poser, to set, to place. See PosB ; 
also COMPOSE. Depose. iVc.j 1. To set or 
cast out; to leave in a place unprotected 
ami uncared for; to abandon; as, among the 
ancient Greeks it was not uncommon for 
parents to expose their children. 

A father, unnaturally careless of his child, gives him 
to another man; and fie again exposes him. Locke, 

2. To make hare; to uncover; to disclose; as. 
to expose one’s breast; to expose a fraud. — 
2. To put forward or place in a position to 
be seen; to exhibit; as. to expose goods for 
sale. ~4. To set out to view, as an opinion, 
set of principles, and the like; to lay open 
to examination; to make an exposition of; 
to promulgate; to interpret; to explain. 

Those who seek truth only freely expose their prin- 
ciples to the test. Locke. 

5. To make liable; to subject; to tdace In 
the way of something to be avoided; as, 
vanity exposes a per^n to ridicule; this 
exposed him to danger. 

Jtxpose thyself to feel what wretches feel. Shak, 

6. To put in danger; to endanger. * Exposing 
himself notorious] v. * Clarendi/n. — 7. To hold 
up to censure by disclosing the faults of; to 
divulge the reprchonsiblo practices of ; to 
show the folly or ignorance of; as, to expose 
a hypocrite or a rogue; to expose one's self. 

ExpOfld (eks-po-za), n. [Fr.] 1. A formal 

recital by an individual or a government 
of the causes and motives of acts perfonned. 
2. Exposure; specifically, the exposure of 
somotliing which it was wished or it was 
desirable to keep concealed. 


She has been negotiating with them for some time 
through the ^ency of Sir Lucius Ornfton. and the 
late ej^t/wm not favour her interests, nisraelt. 

Exposed (eks-pozd'), p, and a. Put In dan- 
ger; unprotected: liable; subject; obnoxious; 
open to the wind or the cold ; unsheltered ; 
as, an exposed situation. 

ExpoeedneBB (eks-f^z/ed-nes). n. A state of 
being exposed, or open to attack or to cold., 
or unprotected; as. an exposedness to sin or 
temptation. 

ExpOBer (eks-pdz/^r). n. One who exposes. 

Eacj^Bltlon (eks-po-zi'shon). n. [Fr. expo- 
sition, L. expositio, from expono, expositum, 
*See Exponent.] 1. The act of exposing; a 
laying open or making bare; a setting out 
to public view.— 2. t A situation in which 
a thing is exposed or laid open, or in which 
it has an unobstnicted view, or in which 
a free passage to it is open; exposure. 
^Spring8 with an easterly exposition.* At- \ 
lnithnot, — B, Explanation; interpretation; 
a laying open the sense or meaning; a dis- 
play or setting out in the most striking or 
favourable point of view; as, the exposition 
of an author, a passage, or an argument.— 
4. An exhibition or show, as of the products 
of art and manufacture. 

Expositive (cks-pozTt-iv). a. Serving to 
expose or explain; expository; explanatory. 

* Expositive ot the creed.* Bp. Pearson. 

Expositor feks-pozat-er). n. [L ] 1. One 
who or that which expounds or explains; 
an interpreter. 


The dinner's conscience is the best expositor of the 
mind of God, under any Judgment or affliction. 

South. 

Expository (cks-pozTt-o-ri), a. Serving to 
explain; tending to illustrate. 

Ex post llacto (cks pdst fak'tO). [L.] In 
law, done after another thing: thus, an estate 
granted may be made good by matter ex 
post facto, which was not good at first; a 
lease granted by a tenant-for-life to endure 
beyond his life may he confirmed exiHwt 
facto by the reversioner; an ex post facto 
law is alaw made to visit with penal conse- 
quences an act done before its passing. 
Expostulate (eks-pos'tfi-l&tx vX pret A 
pp. expostulated: ppr. expostulatiiw. [L. 
expostiUo, egmos^datum, to demand vehe- 
ment^. to find fault, to dispute— es:. and 
postuto, to ask. to demand, from poseo, to 


ask urgently, to b^. See Postulate.] To 
reason earnestly with a person on some im- 
propriety of his conduct, representing the 
wrong he has done or intends, and urging 
him to desist or to make redress: followed 
by with. 

The emperor's ambassador expostulated with the 
king, that he had broken the league with the em- 
peror. Hayward. 

—‘Beprove, Rebuke, Reprimand, Censure, 
Remonstrate, Expostulate, Reproach, See 
under Censure. — Syn. To remonstrate, 
reason. 

Expostulate (eks-pos'tfi-lat), v. t 1. To treat 
by reasoning with a person; to reason about 
I Let us expostulate the matter with her. Cotman, 

2. t To discuss; to examine. 

To expo.ftulate 

What majesty should be. what duty is, Shak. 

\ Expostulation (eks-pos^tfi-lA'shon), n, 1. 
The act of expostulating or reasoning with 
a person In opposition to his conduct; the 
act of pressing on a person reasons or argu- 
ments against the impropriety of his con- 
duct, and in some cases demanding redress 
or urging reformation. 

F.xpostuiations end well between lovers, but ill be- 
tween friends. SpeeUxtor, 

2. In rhti, an address containing expostula- 
tion. 

Ennistulator (eks-pos'tfi-lut-^r), n. One 
who expostulatea 

ExpostUlatory (eks-poa^tu-la-to-ri), a. Con- 
sisting of or containing expostulation; as, 
an expostulatory adiircss or debate. * Dis- 
courses expostulatorg or deprecatory. ' Swift. 
Exposture t (eks-post^ur), n. Exposure. 

Determine on some course 
More than a wild exposture to each chance 
That starts i* the way before thee. Shak. 

Exposure (eka-pO'zlmr), n. 1. The act of 
exposing or laying open.— 2. The state of 
being laid open to view, to danger, or to 
any inconvenience; as, exposure to obser- 
vation; exposure to cold or to the air; ex- 
posure to censure. 

When we have our naked frailties hid 
That suflfer in exposure. Shak. 

3. The act of casting out to perish; commis- 
sion to chance ; abandonment ; as. the ex- 
posure of children. - -4. The situation of a 
place in regard to points of the compass 
or to a free access of air or light. ' 8omo 
lied under a southern expos^tre, ' Evelpn. 

I believe that is the best exposure of the two for 
woodcocks. Sir IV. Scott. 

Expound (eks-pound'), v. t. [G. Fr. expvndre, 
from L. exponere, to set forth, to explain — 
ex, out, and pono, to place. 8ee Exponent. ] 

1. f To lay open; to examine. 

He expounded both his pockets. 

And iound a watch with rings and lnck:*s. 

Hxxdibras, 

2. To explain; to lay open the meaning of; 
to clear of oliscurity: to interpret; as, to 
expound a text of Scripture; to expouiid a 
law. 

He expoHfided unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself. Luke xxiv. 27. 

Expounder (eks-pound'dr), n. An explainer; 
one who intenircts or explains the meaning. 
Expounet (eks-poun'), %,t. To expound. 
Coghan. 

Express (eks-presO, v.t, [O.Fr. expresser; 
L. exprimo, eemessum—ex, out, ana premo, 
to press. SeelTiESS.] 1. To press or squeeze 
out; to force out by pressure; as, to express 
the Juice of grapes or of apples.— 2. To ex- 
tort; to elicit; as, to express the truth or a 
confession. 

Halters and racks cannot express from thee 
More than thy deeds. B. yonson. 

8. To intimate; to indicate or make known; 
to exhibit, as one's feelings or opinions, by 
looks, gestures; but specifically, to give utter- 
ance to or declare by words; to represent 
in words; as, her looks expressed her horror; 
ho expressed his views with precision; the 
covenants in the deed are well expressed. 
'Mv words express my purpose.’ Shak. — 

4. With the reflexive pronoun, to state one's 
opinions or feelings in words; to speak what 
one has got to speak; as, one should always 
endeavour to express himself properly. 

It charges me in manners the rather to exprexs my- 
self. Shak. 

6. To furnish a copy or resemblance of; to 
be like; to resemble. 

So kids and whelps their tires and dams express. 

D^den. 

6. To represent or show by imitation or the 
imitative arts; to form a likeness of, as in 
painting or soulpture. 


Bach skilful artist shall express thy form. Smith. 

7. To exemplify; to exhibit by action or be- 
haviour. 

They exprts.xed In their lives those excellent doc- 
trines of morality. Addison. 

8. To denote; to designate. 

Moses and Aaron took these men, which are ex- 
pressed by their names. Nnm. i. 17. 

9. To send express; to despatch by express; 
to forward by special opi>uriunityor through 
the medium of an express; as, to expresd a 
message, a letter, or packet— Syn. To de- 
clare, utter, state, signify, testify. Intimate, 
indicate, exhibit 

Express (eks-presO. a. 1. Given in direct 
terms; not implied or left to inference; 
clearly expressed; not ambiguous; plain; 
as, express terms ; an express covenant or 
agreement; an express law; express war- 
ranty; express malice. * Formal express con- 
sent * Hooker. — 2. Copied ;clo8ely resembling; 
bearing an exact representation. * His face 
express.* Milton.— Z. liiteiulod or sent for a 
particular purpose or on a particular errand ; 
as, to send an express messenger. — 4. In 
rail, travelling with special speed; swift; 
ns. express haste; an express train. 

Express (eks-presO, n. 1. 1 A clear or distinct 
inif^o or representation; an exact copy; a 
plain declaration; an expression. * The only 
remanent exftress of (Christ’s sacrifice on 
earth.’ Jer. Taylor.— 2. A messenger sent 
on a particular eiTand or occasion; usually, 
a courier sent to communicate information 
of an important event, or to deliver impor- 
tant despatches.— 3. Any regular provision 
made for the speedy transmission of mes- 
sages, parcels. commiBsions. and the like; 
any vehicle or other conveyance sent on a 
special message; speeiflcallv, a rail Way train 
which travels at a specially high rate of 
speed, stopping only at the principal sta- 
tions; as, the London and Brighton express. 

4. The message sent by an express. 

Popular captations which some men use in fheir 
speeches aim expresses. Hikon Basilike. 

Expressage (eks-pres'aj), n. The charge 
for carrying anything, as a parcel or mes- 
sage. by express; the business of caning 
expresses. 

Expressed (eks-presF). p. and a. Stiueezod 
or forced out. as Juice or liquor; uttered in 
words; set down in writing or letters: de- 
clared; represented; shown; despatched bv 
express— Expressed oils, in chem, oils which 
are obtained from bodies only by pressing: 
so named to distinguish them from animal 
and essential oils, the latter of which are, 
for the most part, obtained by distillation. 
Expresser (eks-pres'^r). n. One who ex- 
presses. 

upressible (eks-pres'i-bl), a. That may lie 
expressed, squeezed out by pressure.uttered, 
declared, shown, or represented. 

Expression (cks-pre'shou), n. [Fr. expres- 
sion; L. expressU). a pressing or squeezing 
out. See EXPRESS.] 1. The act of express- 
ing or forcing out by pressure, as Juices 
and oils from plants; hence, dg. the elicit- 
ing or extracting anytliing tmd to be kept 
back; as, a forcible expression of truth.— 

2. Tlie act of uttering, declaring, or repre- 
senting; utterance; declaration; represen- 
tation; as, an expression of the pubfio will. 

The idea which, gazing on nature and human life 
by the intuitive force of imagination, the great artist 
has divined, he gives shape and expression to in sen- 
sible forms and images. Dr. Caird. 

8. Representation by words; destaripiive 
power; style, as expository of one’s thoughts, 
feelings, sentiments^ ideas, Ikc. 

The Imitators of Shakespeare, Sxing their attention 
on his wonderful power of expression, have directed 
their imitation to this. Matt. Arnold. 

4. That which is expressed or uttered; a 
phrase or mode of speech; as, an old expres- 
sum; an odd expression.— b. In rhet. elocu- 
tion; diction; the peculiar manner of utter- 
ance suited to the subject and sentiment 
No adequate description can be given of the name- 
less and ever-varying shades of espression which 
real pathos gives to the voice. B. Perier. 

6. Cast of countenance, as indicative of cha- 
racter; play of features, as expressive of 
feeling or any emotion.— 7. In the/iie arts, 
the visible embodiment of an idea; the 
natural and lively representation or sag- 
geation of any state or condition, as, in the 
case of a picture, by the oharaoter of the 
landscape, the grouping of figures, Ae.; 
more epeolflcally, the luggestion of a state 
of mind, sentiment pasuon. Ao-, by the 
pose of the human figure, but especially by 
the conformation of the featuree, as the 
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eye, eyebrow^ month, Ao.; the power or 
quality in a picture or other work of art of 
someitfug an idea, whether intentional or 
otnerwiee; as, Bewick's tail-piece of the 
famished sheep is characterized by an 
preation of total desolation; the expresaUm 
of th9 whole figure is that of deep contem- 
platioa 


For my own part, I believe that there li no tx^res^ 
sioH too animated for a statue, if that expression be 
a beautiful one. R, H. /’ai/erson, 

a In miiaie, the tone, grace, or modulation 
of voice or sound suited to any particular 
subject; that manner which gives life and 
reality to ideas and sentimento.— 9. In alg. 
any algebraio quantity, simple or compound, 

as 3a, ite* -f 7y, V 4a + b, Ac, Sometimes 
called a Function.^ Paat expreaaion, be- 
yond axpToaaUm, beyond the power of de- 
scription. ^ Beyond expreasion fair.' Ten- 
nyson, 

El^reaalonal (eks-pre^shon-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to expression; having the power 
of expression; particularly, in the Jltie arte, 
having or exemplifying the power of clearly 
embodying conceptions or emotions In sen- 
sible form; having the quality of suggesting 
the conception or emotion in the artist's 
mind; embodying a conception or emotion; 
vividly representing the meaning or feeling 
intended to be conveyed. 

Whether you take Raphael fur the ciiliiiin.iting 
master of expressienal art in Italy. Ruskin, 

It is not therefore possible to m.'ike expressional 
character any fair criterion of excellence in buildings, 
until we can fully place ourselves in the position of 
those to whom their expression was originally ad- 
dressed, .ind until we are certain that we undcrsttaiKt 
every symbol, and arc capable of being touched by 
every association which its builders cinployctl as 
letters of their language. KHskin. 

EnreSBionleBB (eks-pre'shon-les), a. Des- 
titute of expression. Shelley. 

ExpraBBlve (eks-pres'iv), a. 1. Serving to 
express, utter, or represent: followed by of; 
as, he sent a letter couched in terms c:i;- 
pressive qf his gratitude. 

Kach verse so swells expressn*e qfhet woes. Ticketl, 

2. Full of expression; vividly representing 
the meaning or feeling intended to be con 
veyed; empnatical. 

Come then, expressive silence, muse bis praise. 

Thomson. 

While this hiddtMi reality is unveiled to us in one 
way by science and philosophy, it is the function of 
art to reveal it to us in another, and, for many minds, 
a more expressitte and intelligible way. Dr. Caird. 

EzpreBBlvely (eks-prcs'iv-li), ado. In an 
expressive manner; clearly; fully; with a 
clear representation. 

ExpreBidyeneBB (eks-pros'iv-uesX n. Tlie 
quality of being expressive; the power of ex- 


pression or representation by words; power 
or force of representation; the Quality of 
presenting a suDject strongly to the senses 
or to the mind; as, the expressivenesa of the 
eye, or of the features, or of sounds. 
spreBBly (cks-pres'll), adv, in an express, 
direct, or pointed manner; of set purpose; 
in direct terms; plainly. *Expreaaly against 
the laws of arms.' Shak, 
firoressneBB (eks-pres'nos), n. The state 
orbeing express. 

SnirBBaaret (eks-pre^shfir), n. l. Process 
of^ueezing out. - 2. Expression; utterance; 
representation; murk; impression. 

An opemtion more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to. Shah. 

Bnrlmet (eks-prlm'), v.t To express. 

Exprooratat (eks^prO-brat). e.f. [L. expro- 
bro^-ex, and probrutn^ a shameful or dis- 
graceful act] To upbraid; to censure as 
reproachful; to blame; to condemn* 'To 
exprdbrate their stupidity.* iSir T, Browne, 


ing. 

It must needs be a fearAit esprofiration of our un- 
worthiiiesi when the Judge liimsetf shall bear witness 
against us. t/er, Taylor. 

BuHrotmtlva^t B iproteratory t (eka-pTA'- 
bm-tlv, eks-prO^n-to-riX a. Upbraiding; 
exDressiutt reuroach. 

BzjproliNHKi&kSiprd-feB'ad). [L.] Profess- 
edly; by profession. 

Ba pro i n lBBlon (eka-prd-mi^shon), n. In fats, 
the act by which a creditor accepts a new 
debtor, who takea the place of the old 
debtor, who ia dischargea. 

Bpro niiBBOr <eks-prcrmis-s4r), n. In law, 
one who becomes Pound for the debt or 
another by aubstitattng himself aa prindpal 
debtor in room of the former obligant 


fixpraprlate (ekB-prd'prl-&t). v,t, [L. ex, 
out of, from, and propriua, one's own.] To 
disengage from appropriation; to hold no 
longer as one's own; to give up a claim to 
the exclusive property of. 

Eiqiropriatlon (eks-pra^prl-B'^shon), n. 
1, The act of discarding appropriation or 
declining to hold as onrs own; the surren- 
der of a claim to exclusive property. —2. The 
act of dispossessing the owner of a property 
wholly or to a great extent of his proprie- 
tary rights. 

Perpetuity of tenure on the part of the tenant would 
be the virtual expropriation of the landlord. 

Gladstone. 

Expnatet (ekB'pd-at), a. [L. exspffo, to spit 
out.] Spit out; ej'ectcd. Chapman. 
Expiim (eks-pdnO. v.t. [L. expttgno, to 
tiiKe Ijy assault— sx. out, and puyno, from 
pugna, a battle.] To conquer; to take by 
assault. 

When they could not ej^u£n him by arguments. 

Fox. 

Explainable (eks-pun'a-bl), a. [L. expugn- 
abilis, that may be taken or reduced. See 
Expugx. J That may be overcome; that may 
be forced. 

Expugnatlon (eks-pug-na'shon), n. Con- 
quest; the act of taking by assault. 

Since the expuffnation of the Rhodian isle, 
Methinks a thousand yc.'irs are overpass'd. 

■“ ■ ftaPerseda, 


thing noxious, offensive, sinful, or erroneous; 
as, the expufyatovy index of the Boman 
Catholic Church, which directs the suppres- 
sion or prohibits the use of certain books 
deemed nostile to their religion. 'Expur- 
gatory animadversions.’ Sir T, Browne. 

Expurgat (eks-pSHO# v.t [L. expurgo, to 
purge out See Expubqatb.] To purge 
away. 


Tragedy qf Soliman and 

(eks-puu'^r), n. One who sub- 


Samo as Ex- 


Expugner 

dues. 

Expultlon (ck-spu-i'shon), n. 
spuition. 

Expulset (eks-pula'), v.t. [Fr. expvlser; L. 
exjmUo, intens., from expello, expulsum, to 
drive out— #?x, out, and pello, to drive.] To 
drive out; to expel. 

For ever should they be expu/sed from France. 

Shah. 

Expulsion (eks-puPshon), n. [L. expuleio, a 
driving out, from expello. See Expulsr.] 

1. The act of driving out or expelling; a 
driving away by violence; us. the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants from Athens, or of 
Adam from Paradise. 

Sole victor, from the expulsion of his foes 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turn'd. Milton, 

2. The state of being driven out or away. 
'After Adam's expritsion.' Jtaleigh.—^. A 
penal and final dismissal of a student from 
a college or university. 

ExpulfUVe (eks-pulslv), a. Having the 
power of driving out or away; serving to 
expel. 

Expunction (ek-spungk'shon), n. [See Ex- 
punge.] The act ox expunging, blotting 
out. or erasing; the state of being expunged, 
blotted out, or erased. 

The consonant in the middle of the words being 
chiefly that fixed upon for expunction. Roscoe. 

Expunge (ek-spim jO.c. t. pret. A pp. expunged; 
ppr. expunging, [h. expxaigo, to pnek out, 
to cross or nlot out— ex, out, and pungo, to 
prick. ] 1. To blot out, as with a pen; to rub 
out; to efface, as words; to obliterate. 

A universal blank 

Of nature's works, to me expunged and ras'd. 

Afilloft, 

2. To efface; to strike out; to wipe out or 
destroy; to annihilate. 

Wilt thou not to a broken heart dispense 
The balm of mercy, and expunge Ui* offence. 

G. Sattdys. 

Syn. To efface, erase, obliterate, strike out, 
destroy, annihilate. 

Expurgate (eks-pdr'gat), v.t pret. A pp. ex- 
purgated; ppr. expurgating. [L. expurgo, 
expurgatum — ex, and purge, to make clean, 
from purus, clean, pure, and ago, to do, to 
effect. See Pure.] To purge; to cleanse; 
to purify from anything noxious, offensive, 
or erroneous; as, an expurgated edition of 
a book. 

Bnurgation (eks-p4r-ga'shon>, n. The act 
01 purging or cleansing, or state of being 

S d or cleansed ; evacuation ; a cleansing; 

sation from anything noxious, offen- 
sive, sinful, or erroneoua 
This work will ask as many more officials to make 
expurgations . . . that the commonwealth of learning 
be not damnified. Milton, 

Bxpurgator (eks-pdr'gat-dr), n. One who 
expurgates or purifies. 


logues and expurging i _ _ 

through the entrails of many an old good author. 

Milton. 

Exquiret (eks-kwlrO. v.t [L. exquiro, to 
search out thoroughly — intens., and 
gucero, to seek for, to inquire.] To search 
into or out. *My delinquencies ezquire.* 
O. Sandys. 

Exquisite (ekslcwi-zit), a. fh- exquMva, 
carefully sought out, exquisite, n'om ex- 
quiro, exfjuisituvi. See EXquiRB and 
Quest.] l. Sought out or searched for with 
care; hence, choice; select; nice; exact; very 
excellent; complete; os, a vase of exquisite 
workmanship.— 2. Nice; accurate; of keen 
or delicate perception ; great discrimination; 
as, exquisite sensibility', taste, Ac, 'A poet 
of the most unbounded invention and the 
most exquisite Judgment.* Addison,-~Z. Be- 
ing pleasurable or painful lii the highest 
degree; exceeding; extreme; keen; poignant; 
as, a painful and exquisite impression on 
the nervea 

The pleasures of sense are probably relished by 
beasts m a more exquisite degree than they are by 
men. Rp. Atterbury. 

The most exquisite of human satisfactions flows 
from an approving conscience. y. M. Mason. 

4. t Given to searching out; curious. 

Be not over exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. Milton. 

5. t Skilful. 

They are also exquisite in making miraculous talis- 
mans and mirrors. Turhish Spy. 

Syn. Nice, delicate, exact, accurate, refined, 
extreme, matchless, consummate, perfect 
Exquisite (eks'kwi zit), n. A fine gentle- 
man; a dandy; a fop; a coxcomb. 

Such an exquisite was but a poor companion for a 
quiet plain man like me. T, Hooh. 

O rare S)>ccimen of a race fast decaying! specimen 
of the true fine gcntJeniun, ere the word dandy was 
known, and before exquisite became a noun substan- 
tive, Lord Lytton. 

Exquisitely (eksTcwi-zit-ll), udv, 1. Nicely; 
accuratelv; with great perfection; as, a work 
exquisitely finished; exquisitely written. 

Her sh.'t|>e 

From forehe.*id down to foot perfect— again 
From foot to forehead exquisitety turned. 

Tennyson. 

2. With keen sensation or with nlce^ercep- 
tioii; os, wo feel pain more exquisitely vrYkon 
notliing diverts our attention from it. 

We see more exquisitely with one eye shut. 

Bacon, 

The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine 1 

Feels at each thread and lives along the line. Pope. 

ExquiBiteneaa (eks'kwi-zit-ne8),n. 1. Nicety ; 
exactness; accuracy; completeness; perfec- 
tion ; as, the exguisiteness of workmanship. — 

2. Keenness; sharpness; extremity; as, the 
exquisiieness of pain or grief. 

ExquiBitiBXU (ekslcwi-zit-izm), n. The state, 
quality, or character of an exquisite; cox- 
comliry; dandyism; foppishness. Mrs. Oore. 
ExquiBitivet (eks-kwmt-iv), a, Curioua; 
eager to discover. 

KlcqudBitively t (eks-kwFzit-iv-li), adv. Curi- 
ously; minutely. 

EXBBJlgUlue (eks-sang'gwin), a. [Prefix ex, 
priy., and sati^usne.] Bloodless. [Rare.] 

Such versicles, exsanguine and pithless, yield 
neither pleasure nor pront. l^mb. 

ExBBllgulnity (eks-san-gwin'i-ti), n. Desti- 
tutlon of blood. 

ExuangulnouB, ExsanffulneouBfeks-sang'- 

gwin-us, eka-sang-gwhrd-us), a. ?L. exsan- 
guis—ex, priv., and sanguis, blood.] Desti- 
tute of blood, or rather of red blood, os an 
animal. 

BxaangulouB (eks-sang'gwi-us), a. Exsan- 
guinous. Ray, 

sfipiirffi il (ek-sindOi v.t [L. exscindo—ex, 
out, off, and seindo, to cut] To cut off. 


ga-td"S!al, eka.plr^;^l^i-UBX a. ^a?ex- l^orlliet (eks-skrlb*), v.t [IL exaeribo,^ 

write out, to copy— ex, out, off, and aenbo, 
to write.] To copy; to transcribe. 


purgates or expunges; expurgatory. 'Your 
monkish prohlbitfoni and ea^rgaUnicua 
Indexes.' MilUni. 

Himself he exculpated by a solemn gapurgatoriai 
oath. MBman. 

B x purga tory (eks-pdr'ga-to-ri), a. Cleans- 
ing; purifying; serving to purify from any- 


Hlf proof is from a passage in the Misnah, which 
Maimonides has also exseribed, Hooher. 

SXBOrlptt (eks-skrip^. ti. (L. exacriptum, 
pp. of eataeribo. See BXSCRIBE.] A copy: a 
Iranacript 
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Ex-soriptural (ekB-Bkrip't(lr*al), a. Nt)t 
found in Scripture; not in acconlanco with 
•criptural doctrines. 

Buoutsllats (eks>skQ^tel-lat), a. [L. ex, 
without, anti scutella, a dish, dim. of scti/m, 
a dish.] In entom. haviiiff no apparent 
scutellum; wholly covered by the pro- 
thorax. 

ibcaeot (ek-scktOi fb. exjtreo, exHeetum, 
to cut out or away— out, off, and eeeo, to 
cut.] To cut out; to cut away. 

Bxaeictlon (ek-sek'shon). n. [L. exjteetio. 
See EXSKCT.] A cutting off or a cutting 
out. 

Bxsert, Exaerted (ck-s6rt'. ok-s^rt'cd), a. 
IL exuertUK, from exmero, to stretch out or 
forth. See Exert. J standing out; projected 
beyond some other part; as, stamens exeert 

A small portion of the basal edge of the shell 
seried. Barnes. 

Exaertila fck-serill), a. That may be thrust 
out or proVuded. 

Exidccant (ek-sik'kant), a. [See EXSICCATE. ] 
Drying; evaporating moisture; having the 
quality of drying. 

Exaiccant (ek-sik'kant), n. In 7ned. a drug 
having drying pronertiea 
Exsiccate (ek-sik'kat). v.f. pret. A pp. ex- 
aiccated; ppr. exxiccating, fh. exeivco, ex- 
evecatum, dry up— cjr. intens., and s/cco, 
to dry.] To dry; to exhaust or evaporate 
moisture. 

(.Jrcat heats exsiceate .ind w.vste the moisture . . . 
of the e.'irth. Alortitner. 

Exsiccation (ek-sik-ka'shon), n. The act or 
operation of drying; evaporation of mois- 
ture; dryness. 

Exsiccative (ek-sik1ca-tiv). a. Tending to 
make dry; having the power of drying. 
Exsiccator (ek'sik-kat-^r), n. 1. An ariimge- 
iiient for drying moist substances, generally 
consisting of an apartment through which 
heated air passes, and which may also con- 
tain sulphuric acid, quicklime, or other 
absorbents.— 2. In the chemical laboratory, 
a vessel containing strong sulphuric acid 
with a tightly fitting cover, in which cru- 
ciides, Ac., are allowed to cool before being 
weighed. 

Exspuition (ck-spu i shon), n. fb. exspuitio, 
a spitting nut - ex. out, and apiM, t4» spit.] 
A discharge of saliva by spitting. (Rare, j 
ExspatOiy (ek-spuHo-ri), a. That is spit 
out or ejected. 

1 cannot immediately recollect the exsputary lines. 

C<nvfier, 

Ex^lpulate (ek*stjpTi-lat), a (L. ex, and 
ttipnla, straw.] In bot. having no stipules. 
Exauccoua (ek-suk'kus). a. [L. exmeeve— 
ex, priv., and succue. Juice.] Destitute o{ 
Juice; dry. 

Exauction (ek-suk'shon), n. (L. ex^vgo, ex- 
mictum, to suck out— cx, out, and eugo, to 
suck.] The act of sucking out. 

Exaudatlon (eks-ud-a'shon), n. Hanic as 

Exudatifnu 

]&C8Ufllate (ek-Buf'flatX v. t. [See £x.suffla- 
TION.] Ecelen, to renounce, or drive out, 
by blowing and spitting upon. See £x- 
SUFFMCATB. 

ExaufUation (ek-siif-fla'shon), n. [L. exHvJlo, 
to blow or spit out, reject — e^, out, and 
mjflo, to blow.] 1. A blowing or blast from 
beneath.— 2. A kind of exorcism, performed 
by blowing and spitting at the evil spirit. 

Th;it wondrous number of ceremonies in exorcism, 
exsujflation, u&c tif spittle, inunction, Ac., in the 
Church of Knnie rcquircu. PulUr. 

Exaufllicate (ek-suf'fli-kat), a. [See £x- 
8UFFLATI0.N. j Probably a misprint for 
exeujftated, that is blown up or inflated. 
ExmfflaU was an old ecclesiastical term for 
the fonn of renouncing the devil in the 
baptism of catechumens, when the can- 
didate was commanded to turn to the west 
and thrice exeujllate Satan, inifs form is 
found only in one passage of Shakspere. 

When I shall turn the business of my soul 
To such exsi0tt£aie .tnd blown surmises. 

Othello, 111. 3. 

Exauperancet (ck-sO'pCr-aus), n. A passing 
over or beyond; excess. Sir JT. Digiy. 
Exauacltate (ek-sus'i-tatx v.t. IL. extueeUo, 
exituicitaium, to rouse from sleep, to awaken 
-ex, out, and suscito, to arouse. ] To rouse : 
to excite. 

ExauadtatiOII (ek susM-tfi^sbonX n. A 
stirring up; a rousing. 

Virtue U not a thing that Is merely acquired and 
transfused into us from without, but rather an exsus- 
citation of those intellectual principles . . . which were 
essentially engraven and sealed upon the soul at her 
first creation. UaUyweU, 

Exta&cat (eks'tans), n. Outward existance. 


He (God) hath in his intellect the ideal existences 
of things and entities before their extances. 

Sir T. Browne, 

Bxtancyt (eks'tan-sl), tk [L. extantia, ex- 
etantia, a standing out, from exetans, ex- 
stantie, ppr. of exeio, to stand out— cs;, out, 
and 8to, to stand.] 1. The state of rising 
above others.— 2. Part rising above the rest: 
opposed to depression, Boyle, 

Extimt (eks'tantX a, [L. extans, exstans, 
extantis,exstantis. SeeKXTANCY.] 1. Stand- 
ing out or above any surface; protruded. 

That part of the teeth which is extant above the 
gums. Ray. 

A body partly immersed in a fluid and partly ex- 
tant. Bentley, 

2. In being; now subsisting; not suppressed, 
destroyed, or lost; as, the extant works of 
orators and philosophers. * Tlie extant por- 
traits of this great man. * Is. Taylor. —3. t Not 
suppressed; publicly known; evident. 

*Tis extant, that which we call comedia, was at 
first nothing hut a simple continued .song. 

S. ^OHSOH. 

Extajqr, Extatio (eks'ta-sl, eks-tat^fk). See 
Ecstasy, Ec^^tatic. 

Extemporalt (eks-tem'po-ral), a, [U extem- 
poralis, on the spur of the moment, extem- 
porary ex, priv. , and tempus, time. ] l.Made 
or uttered at the moment without premedi- 
tation ; as, an exteinporal discourse. — 

2. Spefliking without premeditation. 

Many foolish things fall from wise men. If they 
speak in haste or be extemporal. B. yonson. 

3. Able to inspire extemporaneous language. 
Assist me, some extemporal god of rhyme. ShaP. 

Extemporally t (eks-tem^po-ral-li), adv. 
Without premeditation. 

Extemporaneant (eks-tem'pu-r&^ne-anX a. 
Same as Extemporaneous. 
Extemporaneous (eks-tem'pd-ra^'ne-us), a. 
[L. extemporatieus — ex, priv., and temims, 
temporis, time.] Composed, performed, 
uttered, or made at the time without pre- 
vious thought or study; unpremeditated; 
as, an extem%>oransoue address; an extem- 
poraneous production; an extemporaneous 
prescription. * Extemporaneous effusions.* 
War ton. 

Extemporaneously (eks-tem^p6-ra^'ne-u8- 
li), adv. Without previous thought or study. 
Ea^mporaneousness ( eks-tem'po-ra**n6- 
us-nes^ n. The quality of being unpremedi- 
tated. 

Extemporarily (eks-tem'po-ra-ri-li), adv. 
Without previous thought or study. 
Extemporary (eks-tem^po-ra-ri), a. [From 
extempore (which see).] 1. Composed, per- 
formed, or uttered without previous study 
or preparation. —2. t Made or erected for 
the occasion; for the present time. *Extem- 
jHtrary habitationa' Mau^ndrell, 
Extempore (eks-tem'po-re),ade. [Formed by 
conjoining tne two words of the L. phrase 
ex tempore (same meaning)— prep, ex, and 
abL of tempus, temporis, time.] Without 
previous thought, study, or meditation; 
without preparation; suddenly; as, to write 
or speak extempore. 

My resolution never again to make acquaintances 
extempore, T. Hook. 

Extempore(ek8-tem'po-r6),a. Extemporary; 
extemporaneous. 

The body of the book is made up of mere tradi- 
tion. and as it were vehement enthusiastic extempore 
preaching. Carlyle. 

Extempore (eks-tem'po-re), n. Extempor- 
aneous speaking; the act of expressing one's 
■elf without premeditation. [Bare.] 

Amidst the disfulvantage of extempore against pre- 
meditation, he dispelled with ease and penect clear- 
ness all the sophisms that had been brought against 
him. Bp. Fell. 

Extemporlness (eks-tem'po-ri-nes), n. The 
state of being unpremeditated; the state of 
being composed, performed, uttered, or made 
without previous thought or study. 
Sxtmporisatioa (eks-tero'po-riz-a"shon), 
n. The act of extemporising; the act of 
expressing one's self without premeditation. 
Athenceunn. 

Extomporlso (elu-tem'po-iiz), v.i. pret. A 
pp. extemporized; ppr. extemporizing. To 
mak extempore; to speak without previous 
thought, study, or prepsratioii; to discourse 
without notes or written composition. 

The extemporiminz faculty is never more out of lu 
element than in tlie pulpit. South, 

Extemporise (eks-tem^po-ils). To make 
hurriedly or without forethought; to make 
or provide for an occasion; to prepare In 
great haste with the means within one’s 
reach; as, to extemporize a speech or a 
dinner. 


The Judge who is to try the case (tbait of Brigham 
Young) has extemporised a rule by which the sup- 
porters of polygamy are disqualified tnm slttbig on 
a Jury. SeU,Jtsv. 

Bxtmnporlser (eks-tem'po-rfs-fir), tk One 
who extemporises. 

Extend (eks-tend*), v, t [L. extendo, to stretch 
out— es;, out, and Undo, from Indo-Eur. root 
tan, seen also in L. Unuis, thin, ienax, ten- 
acious, in Gr. tein6, to stretch, Skr. tan, to 
extend, and in E. thin, G. dUnn, thin.] 1. To 
stretch in any direction; to qarry forwanl 
or continue in length, as a line; to spread 
in breadth; to expand or dilate in size ; as, 
we extend lines in surveying; we extend 
roads, limits, bounds; we extend metal 
plates by hammering.— 2. To hold out or 
reach forth; as, to exUnd the arm or hand. 
'KxUnding her white arms* Tennyson,— 
8. To expand ; to enlarge ; to widen; as, to 
extend the capacities or intellectual powers; 
to extend the sphere of usefulness; to extend 
commerce. 

Few extend their thoughts towards universal know- 
ledge. Locke, 

4. To continue; to prolong; as, to extend 
the time of payment; to exUnd tlie season 
of trial. 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 

M.ike languor smile, and smooth the bed of death. 

Pope. 

r>. To communicate; to bestow; to use or 
exercise; to impart. 

(He) hath extended mercy to me before the king. 

Ezra vii. a6. 

I will extend peace to her like a river. 

Is. Ixvi. m. 

6. In law, to value, as lands taken by a 
writ of extent in satisfaction of a debt ; or 
to levy oil lands, as an execution, by metes 
and bounds. 

This manor is extended to my use. Atassinjyr, 

— To extend a deed, to make a fair copy of 
A deed on paperr, parchment, or the like, 
for Biimature; to engross a deed. [Scotch. J 
Syn. To lengthen, enlarge, expand, widen, 
diffuse, spread. 

Extend (eks-tenfV), v.i. To stretch; to reach; 
to bo continued in length or breadth; to 
become larger or more comprehensive; as. 
how far will your argument or proposition 
extendt his sphere of usefulness is gradually 
extending. 

My goodness exfendeth not to thee. Ps. xvi. 9. 

Extendant (eks-tend’ant), ppr. In her, the 
same as DispUit/ed. 

Extendedly (eks-tend’cd-li), adv. In an ex- 
tended manner. 

Extender (eks-tendVr), n. He who or that 
which extends or stretches. 

Extendible (eks-tend'i-bl), a. 1. Capable of 
being extended; that may lie stretched, ex- 
tended, enlarged, widened, or expanded.— 
2. In law, that may be taken by a writ of 
extent and valued. 

Extendlesst (eks-tendles). a. Extended 
without limit. 

Extendlessnesst (eks-tendaes nes), n. Un- 
limited extension. 

An infinitude and extendlessness of excursions . . . 
into new figures. Sir M. Hale. 

Extensibility (eks tensl-bin-tl), n. The 
quality of being extensible: the capacity of 
being extended or of suffering extension; as, 
the extenziMUy of a flbre or of a plate of 
metal. 

Extensible (eks-tens'i-bl), a. [From L. ex- 
Undo, exUnsum, See Extend.] That may 
be extended; capable of being stretched in 
length or breadth ; susceptible of enluge- 
ment. ’An membrane/ Holder. 

Sxtenaibleness (eks-tensil-bl-nesk tk Ex- 
tensibility (which see). 

Extensile (eks-tens'll), a. Capable of being 
extended. *ExUnsile and prehenslve tubes. 
Pro/, Owen, 

Extension (eks-ten'shon), n. [L. emUnzio, 
froinexUndo,exUnsum See EXTEND.] l.The 
act of extending; a stretching.— 2. The state 
of beiim extended; enlargement; expansion. 
8. In physics and metaph, that property of a 
body by which it occupies a portion of space. 
Extension is an essenual as well as ageneial 
property of matter, for it is impossible to 
form a conception of matter, however min- 
ute may be the particle, without oonneoting 
with It the idea of its having a certain bulk 
and occupying a certain quantity of snaoe. 
Every body, nowever >amaU, must nave 
lengthy breadth, and thickness; that is, it 
must possess the property of extension. 
Figure or form is the result of extemion, 
for we cannot conceive that a body has 
length, breadth, and thlcluiess, without its 
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hftvliiff some kind of figure, however irregu- 
lar.— 4. In mrg. the act of pulling file 
broken part of a limb in a direction from 
the trunX in order to bring the ends of the 
bone into their natural situation.— 5. In 
com. a written engagement on tlie part of a 
creditor, allowing a debtor further time to 
pay a debt— a. In logie, the extent of the 
application of a general term, that is, the 
objects collectively which are included 
under it; sphere; compass; thus, the word 
figure is more extensive than triangle, circle, 
parallelogram, d^c.: European, more exten- 
sive than French, Frenchman, German, Hui, 
Matter and mind are the most extensive 
terras of which any definite conception can 
be formed. It is contrasted with eompre- 
hettHon or intenirion (which see). 
Bztenaional (eks-ten^shon-al), a. Having 
great extent. 

fictesudonlat (eks-ten'shon-istx n. An advo- 
cate for extension; specifically, an advocate 
for the extension of the franchise. 
Bxtenaive (eks-tenslvX a. 1. Pertaining to 
or characterized by extension; wide; large; 
having great enlargement or extent; embrac- 
inga wide area or a great number of objects; 
diffusive; as, an extemive farm; an extensive 
field; an extensive lake; an extensive sphere 
of operations; extensive benevolence.— 
2.t That may be extended; extensile. 

Silver-beaterfi choose the finest coin, as that which 
is most extensivt under the hatiiiiier. BcyU, 

Extenaiyely (eks-tens^v-ll), adv. Widely; 
largely; to a great extent; as, a story is ex- 
fensively circulated. 

EztenslveneaB (eks-tensTv-nes). n. 1. Wide- 
ness; largeness; extent; diffusivenesH ; as, 
the exUnsiveness of the ocean; the extefisive- 
ness of a man's charities or benevolence. — 
2.t Capacity of being extended. 

DilatablUty and txttnsivtntss of the throats and 
gullets of serpents. R<ty. 

Extenaor (eks-tens^^r), n. In anat, a muscle 
which serves to extend or straighten any part 
of the body, as an arm or a finger: opposed 
to dexor. 

Bztenauret (eks-ten^shur), n. Extent; ex 
tension. 


I spy'd a goodly tree, 
ure of whose lordly anns. 


Under the extensure , . 

The small birds warbled their harmonious charms. 

Drayton. 

Extent (eks-tentO* n. [L.L. extetitm^ a 
stretching out; L. extentus, extended, pp. of 
extendo. See Kxtbnb.] 1. Space or degree 
to which a thing is extended; length; com- 
pass; bu1k;8ize; as, the extetU of aline; agreat 
extent of country or of body.— 2. Communi- 
cation; distribution: bestowal. 'The extent 
of equal Justice.' Shak.S. In law, a writ 
of execution or extendi facias, commanding 
a sheriff to value the lands of a debtor; or 
the act of the sheriff or commissioner in 
making the valuation. Under the writ of 
extent, the body, lands, and goods of the 
debtor may be all taken at once, in order to 
compel the payment of the debt; but it is 
not usual to seize the body. —Extent in chief, 
a writ issuing from the Court of Exchequer, 
directed to the sheriff, ordering him to take 
an Inquisition or inquest of office, on the 
oaths of lawful men, to ascertain the lands, 
A^o., of the debtor, and seize the same into 
the queen's hands.— Extent in aid, a writ 
which issues at the suit or instance of a 
crown-debtor, against a person indebted to 
himself. It is grounded on the principle 
that the crown is entitled to the debts due 
to the debtor.— 4. The ancient census or 
general valuation put upon all the lands In 
Scotland, for the purpose of regulating the 
proportion of public subsidies or taxes exi- 
mble from them, as well os for ascertaining 
the amount of the casualties due to the 
superior. 

Extant t (eks-tentO, a* Extended. 

Both hii hands . . . 

Above the water were on high extoni, S/entor. 
Extant (eks-tenF), v.t To assess; to lay on 
or apportion, as an assessment. [Scotch.] 
Extant (eks-tentO, v.i. To be asseseed; to be 
rated for assessment. [Scotch. ] 

BXtannata (ek8-ten'fi-&t), v.t pret. A pp. 
extenuated; ppr. extenuating, [L. extenuo, 
extenuatusn,th make thin or small, to lessen, 
to weaken— eg, and tenuo, from tenuis, 
thin, fine, slender.] 1. To make thin, lean, 
or slender. 

Hii body behind hit head becomes Inroad, from 
which It it sstSHueM alt the way to tha tall. Grew, 

2l To lessen ; to diminish, as a oiiaie or 
guilt 

But fortune there eximnatn the crime. Dryden. 


a To lessen in representation; to palliate; 
opposed to aggravate. 

Sueak of me as I am: nothing extennate. 

Nor set down aught in malice. SHak, 

4. t To lower or degrade; to detract from 
honour or reputation. 

Righteous are thy decreet on all thy works ; 

Who can extenuate theef Miiton. 

5. To make thin or rare. 

He the congealed viipotirs melti again 
Extenuated into drops of rain. Sandys. 

Extenuate (eks-ten^u-at), v.i. To become 
thinner or more slender; to be drawn out 
or extenuated. 

Extenuatet (eks-ten'fi-4t\ a. Thin; slender. 
Extenuatingly(eks-ten'u-&t-ing-li),adv. In 
an extonuatmg manner; by way of extenua- 
tion. 

Extenuation (eks-ten'fi-a^'shon), n. 1. The 
act of making thin ; the process of _ 
thin or lean; the losing of flesh.— 2. The act 
of representing anything less wrong, faulty, 
or criminal than it is in fact; palliation: 
opposed to aggravation; as, the extenuatitm 
of faults, injuries, or crimes. 'Every ex- 
tenuation of what is evil.' Is, Taylor , — 
8. Mitigation; alleviation. 

AVhat deeds of charity we can allege in extenua-^ 
tioH of our punishment. Atterbury. 

Extenuator (eks-ten'fi-at-^r), n. One who 
extenuates. 

Extenuatory (eks-teu'fi-a-to-rJ), a. Tend- 
ing to palliate. 

Exterior (eks-tS'ri-Ar), a. [L., compar. of 
exter or exterus, on the outside, outward, 
from ex, out of or from. J 1. External; outer; 
directed outward; bounding or limiting out- 
wardly: opposed to interior; as, the exterior 
surface of a convex lens or of a hollow sphere. 
2. Situated beyond the limits of; on the out- 
side; not arising or coming from within; 
extrinsic; as, a point exterior to a circle; an 
object exterior to a person, that is, opposed 
to what is within or in his mind. ' Without 
exterior help.' Milton. — 8. Foreign; relating 
to foreign nations; as, the exterior relations 
of a state or kingdom.— angle, in 
geoftn. , an angle made by pro- 
ducing the sides of a figure. aC 
Thus, 0 B n is the exterior 
angle of the triangle a b c. 

In parallel lines, exterior 
angles are those which are A' 
made by the parallels and a 
line cutting them, and which 
lie without the parallels. In 
distinction from interior angles, which are 
within the parallels. Thus, if A B and c ]> 
be parallel lines, and E F a 
line cutting them, E a B and K 

B H F are exterior angles, ^ \ 

as also BOA and c H F.— 

Exterior side, in fort, the 
side of an imaginary poly- 
gon, upon wliich the plan c D 

of a fortification is con- 
structed. — Exterior slope, 
in fort, that slope of a work towanls the 
country which is next outwaixl beyond its 
superior slope. 

Exterior (ek8-t4'ri-4r), n. 1. The outer sur- 
face; tlie outside; the external features; as, 
the exterior of the church is highly orna- 
mental in character.— 2. Outward or visible 
deportment, form, or ceremony; visible act; 
as, the exteriors of religion. 

Bxt^orlty (eks-te'ri-oriT-tl), tl 1. Surface ; 
superficies; externality.— 2. An undue sub- 
ordination of the inner or spiritual to the 
outer or practical life in religious matters. 

And this leads on to s third point which hinders 
progress, and that is what, for want of a better word, 
may be termed exteriority. B/. Forbes, 

Exteriorly (ek8-t4'ri-4r-li), ckfv. Outwardly; 
externally. 

You have slander'd nature In my form. 

Which, however rude exteriorly. 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind. Shak, 

Exterilllliallle(6kB-t4r'min-a-bl),a. Capable 
of being exterminated. 

ExtarmllUlte (eks-tfrrimin-at), v,t pret A 
pp. exterminated: npr. extermintUing. [L. 
extermino, extermvtmtiim, to remove— eg, 
and termino, to limit, to terminate, from 
ferm»ntM,allmit,abound. See Term.] 1. To 
drive from within the limits or borders of; 
to destroy utterly; to drive away; to extir- 
pate; as, to exterminate a colony, a tribe, or 
a nation; to exterminate inhabitantB or a 
race of men. 

The Spaniards . . . resolved to exterminate the 
inhabiUnts. Principai Rokertten. 

9. To root out; to eradicate; to extiipate; 




to destroy the influence or prevalence of; 
as, to extertninate weeds; to exterminate 
error, heresy, or infidelity; to esUermineUe 
vice. 

To explode and extermfuaiS rank atheism out of 
this world. Bentley, 

8. In ala, to take away; to eliminate; to 
exterminate surds or unknown quantitiea 
Extermlnatioii (ekB-t4r'min-a''Bhon), n. 

1. The act of exterminating; total expulsion 
or destruction; eradication; extirpation; ex- 
cision; destruction of the prevalence or in- 
fluence of anything; as, the extermination of 
inhabitants or tribes, of error, or vice, or of 
weeds from a field.— 2. In alg, the process of 
c;au8lng to disappear, as unknown quantities 
from an equation; elimination. 

Exterminator (ek8-t4rimin-4t-4r), n. He 
who or that which exterminates. 
Exterminatory (eks-tfrr'mln-a-to-riX a. 
Serving or tending to exterminate. 
Extermlnet (eks-tSriminX v f- To exter- 
minate. 

Your sorrow and my grief were both extermined, 

Shak. 

Extemt (eks-tdrnO, a. [L. extemus, outward. 
See External.] l. External; outward; vis- 
ible. 

My outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In conipliirient extern. SMak, 

2. Without itself; not inherent; not intrinsic. 
'The extern violence impelling it.* Sir K. 
t>igby. 

Extern (eks-t4m0. n. l. Outward form or 
part: exterior.— 2. Among ffoTnan Catholics, 
a student or pupil who does not live or 
board witliin a college or seminary; a day- 
scholar. 

External (eks-tfrm'al). a. [L. extemue, from 
exter, on the outside. See Exterior.] 

1. On the outside; on the exterior; super- 
ficial ; visible ; apparent ; as, the external 
surface, the external colour, the external 
texture of a body: opposed to intemaL 

Religion of which the rewards are distant, and 
which, animated only by faith and hope, will glide by 
degrees out of the niina, unless it be invigorated and 
reimpressed by exterttal ordinances, by stated calls 
to wondiip, and the salutary influence of example. 

yoknson. 

2. Existing or situated outside; not intrinsic; 
not being or arising within; specifically, out- 
side of or separate from ourselves, as ex- 
ternal causes or effects; external objects. — 

8. Not essential; accidental; accompanying. 

The external circumstances are greatly different. 

Rbp. Trench, 

4. Derived from or related to the body, or 
relating to bodily pleasures or gratifications. 
'Her virtues graced with external gifts.’ 
Shak.— 5. Foreign; relating to or connected 
with foreign nations; as, external trade or 
commerce; the external relations of a state 
or kingdom. 

Externality (eks-tfrm-ari-ti), n. The state 
of being external; separation from the ]ier- 
ceiving mind; existence in space; exteri- 
ority. 

Pressure or resistance necessarily supposes exter- 
nality ill the thing which presses or resists. 

Adam Smith. 

Externally (eks-t^m'al-li), adv. Outwardly; 
on Uie outside; apparently; visibly. 

External (ek8-t4m'al),n. l.An outward part; 
something pertainiug to the exterior. 

Adam was then no less glorious in his extemais: he 
had a beautiful body, as well as sn immortal soul. 

South. 

2. An outward rite or ceremony; visible 
form; as, the externals of religion. 

God in externals could not place content. Pttpe, 

Exterraneona (eks-te-rfr'ne-us), a, [L. ex- 
terraneus—ex, out of, and terra, a land.] 
Foreign; belonging to or coming from 
abroad. 

Extenrltorial (ekB-te'ri-tfi'^ri-Rl), a. rPreflx 
ex, and territorial.] Of or pertaining to 
exterritoriality; beyond the jurisdiction of 
the laws of the country in which one resides. 
Exterritoriality (eks-te'ri-to'ri-al'T-tlX n. 
Immunity from a country's laws, such as 
that enjoyed by an ambassador. 

Bxtendon (eks-t^rishonX n. (L. extersio, 
from extergeo, extersum, to wipe out -ex, 
out, and tergeo, to wipe.] The act of wiping 
or rubbing out. 

Bxtllt (ek-stilOb e.i, [L. extiUo—ex, out, and 
stitto, to drop.] To drop or distil from. 
Bxtillationt (ek-stil-&'slionX n. The act of 
distilling from, or falling from in drops. 
Sxtlmillatet (ek-stim'a-iat), e. t. To stimu- 
late. Sir T, Browne, 

Sxtimiilation t (ek-stim^fi-U'^shonX n. 
Stimulation. 
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Extinot (ek-BtinKkt'). a. [L. extinetiu, pp. 
of cxtinguo^ exutinffuo. See ISXTINOUISH.] 

1. Extlngulslied ; put out; quenched; as, 
fire, ligh^ or a lamp is extinct 

Her weapons blunted, and extmct her fires. Pope. 

2. Having ceased; being at an end; having 
no survivor; teriiiiiiated : as. a family or 
race is extinct 'Patriotism is extinct* 
Brougham. 

My days are extinct. Job xvii. i. 

8. Abolished ; fallen into disuse; having no 
force; as, the law is extinct 
Extinct t (ek-stingktO> To put out ; to 
destroy. 'Gave new Are to our extincted 
spirits.' Shak. 

Extlncteur (eks-Ulfit-^r). n. [Fr.. extin- 
guisher. J All apparatus for the extinction 
of fire, consisting of a metallic case contain- 
ing water and materials for generating car- 
bonic acid. When required the materials 
are brought int<» contact by pushing a ro<l 
which breaks a bottle containing acid, the 
gas mixes with the water, and the pressure 
generated is suflicient to project the water 
charged with the gas to a distance of 40 or 50 
feet 

Extinction (ek-stingk'shon). n. [L. cxtitictio, 
from extinguo, extincUnn (exetinguo, exetinc- 
turn). See Extinguish.] 1. The act of 
putting out or quenching flame or Are. — 
2. The state of being extinguished or quen- 
ched. — 3. Destruction; suppression; a put- 
ting an end to ; as, the extinction of life or 
of a family; the extinction of nations; the 
extinction of feuds. Jealousies, or enmity; 
the extinction of a claim. 

Extine (eks'tin), n. In hot the outer coat 
of the pollen-grain in plants. 

Extingulsll (^-sting'gwish), v.t [L. extin- 
guOf exsHngtut-^ex, and stingno, to scratch 
out, nasalized form of root sfig^ seen in imti- 
gate, Gr. afizd, to prick; E. eting. 8cc STING.] 
1. To put out ; to quench ; to stifle ; as, to 
extinguieh Are or flame. 'A light which the 
flerce winds have no power to extinguish.* 
Prescott. — 2. To destroy; to put an end to; 
to suppress; as. to extinguish love or hatred 
in the breast; to extingnish desire or hope * 
to extinguish a claim or title. — 3. To cloud 
or obscure, as by superior splendour; to 
eclipse. 'Natural graces that extinguish 
art.* Shak.—i. In law, to put an end to 
by union or consolidation. See Extinguish- 
ment, 2. 

ExtinMuiflh (ek-sting'gwish). v. i. To go out. 
Extinguiahable ( ck-stingpgwish-a-bl ), a. 
That may be quenched, destroyed, or sup- 
pressed. 

sxtingoialier (ek-sting'gwi8h-(^r), n. lie 
who or that which cxtiiigufshcs ; no who or 
that which suppresses or puts an end to; 
speciflcallv, a hollow conical utensil to put 
on a candle or lamp to extinguish it. 
Exttnguiflhment (ek-sting'gwish-ment), n. 

1. The act of putting out or quenching; ex- 
tinction; suppression; destruction; a putting 
an end to; termination; abolition; nulliflca- 
tion; as, the extinguishment of Are or flame, 
of discord, enmity, or Jealousy, of love or 
affection; the extinguishmetU of a race or 
tribe. 

Divine Inws nf Christian church polity ni.ny not he 
altered by extinj^uiskment. itooker. 

2. In fair, the extinction or annihilation of 
a right, estate, drc. , bv means of its being 
merged in or consolidated with another, 
generally a mater or more extensive right 
or estate. Extinguishnieiit is of various 
natures as applied to various rights; as, ex- 
tinguishment of estates, commons, copy- 
holds, debts, liberties, services, and ways. 

If my tenant for life makes a 1 e.*i.se to A for life, 
remainder to B and his heirs, and I release to A; 
this release operates a.s .an extinsuiskmeni of my 
right to the reversion. Blackxtone. 

ExU^t (ek-storp'), r.f. To extirpate. 'Be 
extirped from our provinces. * Shak. 
Extlxpable (ek-storp^a-bl), a. That may be 
eradicated. 

Extirpate (ek-storp'at), v.t pret. A pp. ex- 
tirpated; ppr. extirpating. [L. extirpo, ex- 
stirpo, exstirpatum—ex, out, and stirps, the 
lower part of the trunk of a tree.] 1. To 
pull or pluck up by the roots: to root out: 
to eradicate ; to destroy totally ; to get rid 
of; to eiml; as, to extirpate weeds or noxious 
plants from a field; to extirpate a sect; to 
extirpate error or heresy. 

Industry is thus not merely cramped, but almost 
exHrpaUd. Brouj^kam, 

a In sura, to cut out; to cut off; to remove; 
as, to exUrpate a wen. 

Extirpation (ek-storp-ft^shon), n. The act 


of rooting out; eradication; excision; total 
destruction ; as, the extirpation of weeds 
from land; the extirpationot evil principles 
from the heart; the extirpation of a race of 
men; the extirpation of heresy. 

Religion requires the txtirpaiion of all passions 
which render men unsociable and troublesome to one 
another. Titlotson. 

Extirjiator (ek-8torp'at-6r), n. One who 
roots out; a destroyer. 

Extlrpatory (ok8-tori>'a-to-ri), a. That roots 
out or destroys. 

Extirpert (ek-storp^dr), n. One who extir- 
pates or utterly destroys. Bacon. 
ExtispidOUBt (eks-tl-spi'shus), a. [L. exti- 
spieium, an inspection of entrails for the 
purpose of prophesying, from extispex, a 
diviner— ezsto. the entrails, and specio, to 
look at.] Relating to the inspection of en- 
trails, for the purpose of prognostication; 
augurlal 

Thus h.^th he deluded many nations unto hi.s aug- 
urial and extisPicious inventions, from casual and un- 
contrived contingencies divining events succeeding. 

Sir T. Jirowpte. 

Extol (eks-tol'), v.t. pret. A pp. extolled; ppr. 
extolling. [L. extoUo^ to raise up— ez;, nut, 
up, anci tollo, to raise; from a i‘oot tol, in 
Gr. tal, to bear, to endure; L. tolero, to en- 
dure. See Talent, Thole.] l.f To raise 
aloft; to set on high; to elevate. 

Who extolied you in the half-crown boxes. 

Where you might sit and muster all the beauties. 

Beau. & Bi. 

2. To Speak in laudatory terms of; to praise; 
to eulogize; to maraify; as, to extol virtues, 
noble exploits, and heroism. 

Jixtoi him that rideth upon the heavens by his name 
l;ih. P.S. Ixviii. 4. 

Syn. To praise, laud, applaud, commend, 
magnify, celebrate, glorify. 

Extoller (eks-tol'6rX n. One who praises or 
magnifies; a praiscr or magnifier. 
Extolmentt (cks-torment), n. I'ho act of 
extolling or the state of being extolled. * In 
the verity of extolment.* Shak. 

Extorsive (eks-tors'iv), a. [Sec Extout. ] 
Serving to extort; tending to draw from by 
compulsion. 

Extoraively (eks- torsi v-li), adv. In an ex- 
torsive manner; by extortion. 

Extort (eks-tort'), v.t. fL. extorqueo, extort- 
um—ex, and torqueo, to turn, to twist. See 
Torture.] l. To obtain from by force or 
compulsion; to wrest or wring from by phy- 
sical force, by menace, duress, violence, 
torture, authority, or hy any illegal means; 
as, conquerors fxforf contributions from the 
vanquished; confessions of guilt are extorted 
hy the rack; a promise extorted by duress is 
not binding. 

Till the injurious Rom.ins did extort 

I'his tribute from us, we were free. Skak. 

2. In law, to take illegally under colour of 
office, as any money or valuable not due, or 
more than is due: said of public oifleers. 
Extort (eks-tort')« v. i. To practise extortion. 

To whom they never g.*tve .my penny of entermin- 
ment, but let them feed upon the countries, and extort 
upon all men where they came. Spettser. 

Extortt (eks-tort'), a. Extorted. Spenser. 
Extorter (eks-tort'^r), n. One who extorts 
or practises extortion. 

Extortion (eks-torishon), n. l. The act of 
extorting; the act or practice of wresting 
anytliing from a person by force, duress, 
menaces, authority, or by any undue exer- 
cise of power; oppressive or illegal exaction ; 
illegal compulsion to pay money or to do 
some other act. 

Oppression and extortion did extinguish the great- 
ness of that house. sir y, Davies. 

2. That which is extorted ; a gross overcharge ; 
as, ten pounds for that is an extortion. 
[Colloq.j —Syn. Rapacity, exaction, over- 
charge. 

Extoxtlonable (eks-torishon-a-hl), a. Ex- 
tortionate. Lithgow. 

Extortionary (eks-tor'shon-a-rl), a. Prac- 
tising extortion; containing extortion. 
Extortionate feks-torishon-at), a. Char- 
acterized by extortion; oppressive; hard. 
Extortioner (eks-torishon-^r), n. One who 
practises extortion. 

ntortlonlat (eks-torishon-ist). n. Same as 
Extortioner. 

ExtortlonoaE (eks-torishon-us), a. Extor- 
tionate. 

Extortlouat (eks-torishus), a. Oppressive; 
violent; unjust 'The extortious cruelties 
of some.' Bp. HaU. 

Bxtortioualy t (eks-torishus-li), adv. By ex- 
tortion; oppressively. 

Extra(eksrtra). [L., from exterue. See Con- 


tra. ] A Latin preposition denoting beyond, 
without, except often used in oomposition 
as a prefix signifying outside of, or beyond 
the limits of what is denoted by the word to 
which it is Joined. 

Extra (eks'tra), a. [Contr. from extraordin- 
ary. 1. Extraordinary; extreme; more than 
what is usual ; beyond what is due, a^ 
pointed, or expected ; supplementary; ad- 
ditional; OB, an extra price; extra diet; extra 
charges at a boarding-school.— JSirfra costs, 
in law, those charges which do not appear 
upon the face of the proceedings; such as 
witneBses' expenses, fees to counsel, attend- 
ances, court-foes, Ac. 

Extra (eks'tra), n. Something in addition 
to what is due or expected; something over 
and above the usual course or charge; some- 
thing beyond what is usual; as, dancing is 
( liarged as an extra. 

Extra-axiUar, Extra-axillae (eks'tra- 
aks'lMar, eks'tra-aks-ir'la-jrl or eks'tra-aks''- 
il-la-ri), a. [Prefix extra, and axillar (which 
see).] In hot. growing from above or below 
the axils; as, an extra-axillary bud. 
Extra-conatBllary (eks- tra-kon'stel-la-ri), 

а. [Prefix extra, and constcUary (which 
see).] A term applied to those stars which 
are not classed under any constellatioiL 

Extract (eks-trakf). v. t. [L. extraetus, from 
extraho—ex, and traho, to draw, whence 
trace, contract, dtc.] 1. To draw out; to 
withdraw; to take out; to pull out or re- 
move from a fixed position; as, to extract a 
tooth, a stump from the earth, and the like. 

The bec 

Sits on the bloom extracting lit|iiid sweets. Milton. 

2. To draw out hy distillation or other 
chemical process; as, to extract spirit from 
the Juice of the canc; to extract salts from 
ashes.— 3. To take out or select a part; to 
take a passage or passages from a book or 
writing. 

1 liave extracted out of that pamphlet a few noto- 
rious falsehoods. Sivift. 

• To extract the root, in math, to ascertain . 
the root of a number or quantity. 

Extract (eks'trakt), n. 1. That which Is ex- 
tracted or drawn from something. —2. In 
literature, a passage taken from a book or 
writing ; an excerpt ; a citation ; a quota- 
tion. - 3. Anything drawn from a sub- 
stance by heat, solution, distillation, or 
chemical process, as an essence, a tincture, 
and the like.— 4. In chem. a peculiar prin- 
ciple once Biippo. cd to form the basis of ail 
vegetable extracts: called also the Extrac- 
tive Principle.— 5. i Extraction; descent; 
origin. 

The apostle gives it a value suiiable to its extract. 

South. 

б. In Scots law, a copy, authenticated by tlie 
proper officer, of a deed, writing, or other 
entry, the principal of which eiuier is in a 
public record, ora transcript of which taken 
from the principal has been preserved in a 
public record. 

Extractable. Extractlble (eks-trakt'a-bl, 
eks-trakt'i-bi), a. That may be extracted. 
Extractlform (eks-trakl'l-form), a. In ehem. 
having the appearance or nature of an ex- 
tract. 

Extracting (eks-trakt'ing). p. and a. Draw- 
ing or takfiig out; distracting: abaorbing. 

A most extracting frenzy of mine own 

From my remembrance clearly banish'd his. Shak. 

Extraction (eks-trak'shon), n. [L. extraxiio. 
See Extract.] l. The act of extracting, or 
drawing out; as, the extraction of a tooth; 
the extraxtion of a bone or an arrow from 
the body; the extraction of a fetus or child 
in midwifery: the extraction of a passage 
from a book or an author. — 2. Descent; 
lineage; birth; derivation of persons Arom a 
stock or family; hence, the stock or fkmily 
from which one has descended. 'A family 
of ancient extraction.* Lord Clarendon.— 

3. The operation of drawing anything ftoni 
a substance, as an essence, tincture, and the 
like.— 4. t That which is extwted; extract; 
essence. 

They (books) do preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. MUton. 

6. In artfA. and oXg. the operation of finding 
the root of a given number or quantity; 
also, the method or rule by which tne oper- 
ation is j[>erformed. 

WraotlTe (eks-trakViv), a. 1. That may 
be extracted. — 2. Tending or serving to ex- 
tract; extracting. 

IbctnottYV (elw-tnkt'iTX n. l. Extract 
PojT.— s. In mtd. « pconllKr bara or prin- 
ciple existing in extract*. 
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Bztnotor (eks^tramrt, n. 1. He who or 
that which extracta— 1 In mrg, a forceps 
or instrument used in lithotomy and mid- 
wifery, and in extracting teeth. —8. A hydro- 
extractor.— 4. In the Court of Session, the 
oittcial person by whom the extract of a de- 
cree or other Judicial proceeding is prepared 
and authenticated. 

Sxtradlotlonary t (eks-tra-dik'shon-a-ri), 
a, IL emtrOf and aietio, a saying.] Con- 
sisting not in words but in realities. 

Oftheie«r/^«f/cA‘ 0 »tf^and real fallacies, Aristotle 
and logicians make In number six. Sir T. Brawn*. 

Extradite (eks'tra-dlt), v.t fSee Kxtrapt- 
TION.] To deliver or give up, as by one 
nation to another; as, to extradite a crim- 
inal 

Extradition (eks-tra-di^shon), n. [Fr. — L. ex, 
and traditw, a giving up, surrender, from 
trade, traditum. to give or deliver up.] De- 
livery by one nation to another, particularly 
of fugitives from Justice, in pursuance of 
a treaty between the nations called an 
extradition treaty, by which either nation 
becomes bound to mve up tlie criminal re- 
fugees. 

Extradoa (eks-tr&'dos), n. [Fr., from L. ex- 
tra, without, and dormm, the back.] In 
arch, the exterior curve of an arch; the 
outer curve of a voussoir. See Akcu. 
Extradoaed (eks-tra'dost). a. A term ap- 
plied to an arch when the curves of the 
intrados and extrados are concentric and 
parallel See Arch. 

Extradotal (eks-tra-dd'tal). a. [Vrefix extra, 
and dotal (which see).] Not belonging to 
dower; paraphernal. Kent. 
Extrafoliaceous (eks-tm-fo^li-a^shus), a, 
[L. extra, on the outside, and folium, a leaf.] 
In hot* away from the leaves, or inserted in 
a different place from them; as, extrafoLia- 
eeous prickles. 

Sxtraforaneoua (ek8'tra-fd-r&''ng-uB), a. 
fL. extra, beyond, and forae, out of doors.] 
Out-door. 

Fine weather and a variety of ex/ra/hraneaut oc- 
cupations . . . make it difficult for me to find oppor- 
tunities for writing. Cawfer. 

Extrageneoua (eks-tra-Je'ng-us), a. [L. ex- 
tra, and yenue, kind.] Belonging to another 
kind. 

E^X^UdiOial (eks^ra-ja-dl^'shal), a. (L. 
extra, without, and £. judicial] Out of the 
proper court, or the ordinary course of 
legal procedure. 

It was thought expedient to publish an txfra/udi- 
efai opinion of the twelve Judges, taken at the king's 
special command according to the pernicious cus- 
tom of that age Hallam. 

Extrajudielally (eks'tra-Jh-drshal-li), adv. 
In a manner out of the ordinary course of 
legal procedure ; as, the case was settled 
extrajudicia lly. 

Extralimitaxy (eks'tra-lim'i-ta-ri), a. [h. 
extra and £. limit.] Being beyond the 
limit or bounds; as, extralimitary land. 
SxtralOlAcal (eks-tra-loj'ik-al), a. [Prefix 
extra, and logical (which seel] Lying out 
of or beyond the province of logic. 

This distinction proceeds on a material, conse- 
quently on an extratmeal cllfierencc. 

Sir tr. HamUtan. 


ExtralOffioally (eks-tra-lojlk-al-ll), ado. 
In an extralogical manner; without the 
application of logic. 

Though a universal quantification of the predicate 
in affirmatives has l)cen frequently recognised, this 
was by logicians recognised contingently, and there- 
fore axifwaig^icaiiy. Sir ti\ Hamilton. 


SxtramlgglOll (eks'tra-mi-shonx n. [L. 
extra, without, and miito, to send.] A 
sending out; emission. 

Sxtramundliuia (eks-tra-mun'd&n), a. [L. 
emtra, without, and mund%M, the world.) 
Beyond the limit of the material world. 
* An extra-mundans being. * Warburtan. 

Extramural (eks-tra-mtlr'al), a. [L. extra, 
beyond, without, and murus, a wall] 
Without or beyond the walls, as of a forti- 
fied ol^ or a university; as, an extramural 
lecturer. 

ExtraUMUa (ekt-tr&'n4-us), a. [L. extra- 
neue, from extra, without, beyond. Akin 
strange, ] Foreign; not lielonging to a thing; 
exieting without; not intrinsio; as, to separate 
gold from extraneous matter. 

Relation it not contained in the real existence of 
thinsfs, but is animneoMT and superinduced. LatSa, 


ExtraaMoaly (eki-trft'nfi-us-li), otle. In an 
extraneoue manner. 


Bxtra^Kmlar(eks-tra-ok'fi-14rXo. [hsettra, 
beyond, and oculus, the eye.] In entom. 
noting antennn inserted on the outsides of 
the eyes, as in certain Insects. 


Extra-offloial (eks'tra-of-fl"Bhal), a. [Prefix 
extra, and ojleial.] Not within the limits of 
official duty. 

Extnu)rdlliarlly(eks-tra-or'din-a-ri-li),adi7. 
[See Extraordinary.] In a manner out of 
* the ordinary or usual method; beyond the 
common course, limits, or order; In an 
uncommon degree; remarkably; particu- 
larly; eminently. 

The temple of Solomon was axtraantinarily mag- 
nificent. It-'tlJkins. 

Extraordlnarlne88(ck8-tra-or'din-a-ri-nes), 
n. Uncommonness; remarkableness. 

1 chuse some few' either for the txtraordinariness 
of their guilt, or, &c. Dr. H. More. 

Extraordinary (eks-tra-orMln-a-ri), a. 
[L. extraordinarius— extra, and ordinarius, 
usual, from ordo, order.] 1. Beyond or out 
of the common order or methocf; not in tlie 
usual, customary, or regular course; not 
ordinary: as, extraordinary evils require 
extraordinary remedies.— 2. Exceeding the 
common degree or measure; hence, remark- 
able; uncommon; rare; wonderful; as, theex- 
traordinary talents of Shakspere; an edifice 
ot extraordinary ax^i\deuT. ~fi. Special; par- 
ticular ; sent for a special purpose or on a 
particular occasion; as, an extraordinary 
courier or messenger; an ambassador extra- 
ordinary; a gazette extraordinary. 
Extraordinary(ek8-tra-or'din-a-ri), n. Any- 
thing cxtraoraitiary or unusual; something 
exceeding the usual order, kind, or method. 
'All the extraordinaries in the world.’ 
Spenser. 

Their extraordinary did consist especially in the 
matter of prayer and devotions. /s. Tttylor. 

Extraordinary (eks- tra- or Min - a - ri ), adv. 
Extraordinarily. [Old colloquialism.] 

I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don't re- 
member to have met with any things in it that are 
extraordinary rare. Addison. 

Extraparochlal (eks ' tra • pa - ro'^ki - al), a. 
[Prefix extra, and parochial.] Not withiu or 
reckoned within the limits of any parish; 
as, extraparochlal land, &c. 
Extraparochially (ck8'tra-pa-r6''ki-aMi), 
adv. Out of a parish. 

Extraphysical (eks-tra-fi'zi-kal), a. [Prefix 
extra, and physical.] Not subject to phy- 
sical laws or methods. 

Extraprofesslonal (cks'tra-prO-fe'^shon-al), 
a. [1. extra and £. prqfessional] Foreign 
to a profession; not within the ordinaiy 
limits of professional duty or business. 

Molina was an ecclesiastic, and these studies were 
exiraprqfessional. Med. Bepos. 

Extraprovlndal (ek8'ira-prd-vin’’sha1), a. 
[Prefix extra, and provincial] Not within 
tlie same province or jurisdiction; not within 
the Jurisdiction of the same archbishop. 

An extraprovineiat citation is not valid . . . above 
two days’ journey. Ay/t/fi. 


Extraregulax (eks-tra-re'gfi-l^rX a. [Prefix 
extra, and regular.] Not comprehended 
within a rule or rules. 

Ills (God’s) providence Is extrarejptlar, and pro- 
duces strange tilings beyond common rule.s. 

yer. Taylor. 

Extraterritorial (ok8'tra-tc-ri-t6"ri-al), a. 
[Prefix extra, and territorial. ] Being beyond 
or without the limits of a territory or parti- 
cular Jurisdiction. 

Extratroplcal(ek8-tra-tTop’ik-al},a. [Prefix 
extra, and tropicaL] Beyond the tropics; 
without tlie tropics, north or south. 

Extraugbt t (eks-trgt')* old pp. of extract. 

* K no^ig whence thou art extraught. ’ Shah. 

Extra-Uterine (eks-tra-U'tdr-ln), a. [Prefix 
extra, and uterine.] A term applied to those 
cases of pregnancy in which the fetus is con- 
tained ill some oigan exterior to the uterua 
Extravagance. Extravagancy (eks-trav'a- 
gans, eks-trav^a-gan-siX n. iFr. extrava- 
gance --h. extra, without, beyond, and • 
vagans, from vago, vagor. to wander. See : 
Vagabond.] l. A wandeniig beyond proper 
bounds; an excursion or sally from the usual 
way, course, or limit 

My determinate voyage is mere extravajranty. Shah. 


2. The state of being extravagant, wild, or 
prodigal lieyond the llmiU of propriety or 
duty: want of restraint; unreasonableness; 
prodigality; excess; as, extravagance of love, 
anger, hatred, hunger, demands, &c. 

Some verses of ray own, Maximln and Almancor, 
cry vengeance upon me for their extrmve^ameo. 


The income of three dukes was not enough to supply 
her extravagance. Arbuthnoi. 


Btn. Wildness, irregularity, excess, prodi- 
Kollty, profusion, waste, dinlpation, bom- 
Eaat, outrage, violence. 


Extravagant (eks-trav'a-gant), a. [Fr. ex 
travagant—L, extra, vrithout, beyond, and 
vagans, vagantis, ppr. of vago, vagor, to 
wander.] f. Wandering beyond bounda 
Th* extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. Shak. 

2. Excessive; exceeding due bounds; unrea- 
sonable; as, the demands, desires, and pas- 
sions of men are often extravagant. 

! But wishes, madam, are extravag^ant. Dryden. 

3. Not within ordinary limits of truth or 
probability or other usual liounds; unre- 
strained: irregular; wild; as, extravagant 
flights of fancy. 

There is something nobly wild and extravagant in 
great geniuses. Addison. 

For a dance they seem'd 
Somewhat extravagant and wild. Milton. 

4. Exceeding necessity or propriety; wasteful; 
prodigal; as, extravagant expenses; an ex- 
travagant mode of living.— 5. Prodigal; pro- 
fuse in expenses; as, an extravagant man. 

He that is extravagant will quickly become poor, 
and poverty will enforce dependence and invite cor- 
rupuon. Rambler. 

Extravagant (oks-trav’a-gant), n. 1. One 
who is conflned to no general rule. 

There are certain extravagants among people of 
all sixes and professions. Sir R. VEstrange. 

2. pi. Eedes. certain decretal epistles or con- 
stitutions of the popes which were published 
after the (qeinentfnes, hiit not at first ar- 
ranged and digested with the other Papal 
Constitutions. 

Extravagantly (eks-trayM-gant-ll), adv. 
In an extravagant manner; wildly; in a style 
or manner exceeding the limits of truth 
or probability ; unreasonably ; excessively ; 
wastefully; expensively or profusely to an 
un justiflable degree: as, men often write and 
talk extravagantly; to praise or censure ex- 
travagantly; to live, cat, drink, or dress ex- 
travagantly. 

Extravagantness (eks-trav'a-gant-nes), n. 
Extravagance. 

Extravaganza (eks-trav'a-gan^za), n. 

1. Aiiytmng out of rule, as in music, the 
drama, &c. ; a species of composition noted 
for its wildness and incoherence; a bur- 
lesque.— 2. An extravagant flight of feeling 
or language. 

Extravagatet (eks-trav'a-gat), v.i. To 
wander beyond due limits. 

When the body plunges Into the luxury of sense 
the mind will exfrartagate through all the regions of 
a vitiated imagination. Bp. It^arburton, 

Extravasation t (ck8-trav'a-ga"8hon), »». 
Excess; a wandering beyond limits. 

I do not pretend to Justify the extravagations of 
the mob. Smollett. 

‘Extrava8ate(oks-trav'a-8at), v.t. pret &pp. 
extravasated; ppr. extravasating. [L. extra, 
beyond, and vas, a vessel] To force or let 
out of the proper vessels, as out of the blood- 
vessels; as, extravasated blood. 
Extravasation (eks-trav’a-Ba''Bhon) u. The 
act of forcing or letting out of its proper 
vessels or ducts, as a fluid; the state of 
being forced or let out of its containing 
vessels; effusion; as, an extmvasation of 
blood ^ter a rupture of the vessels. 
Extravascular (eks-tra-vaa'kU-lSr). a. 
[I’reflx extra, and vascular (which see).] 
Being out of the proper vessels. 

Extravasion (eks-tra-va'shon). n. Same as 
Extravasation. 

Extravenate t (eks-traVe-nat), a. [L. extra, 
and vena, vein.] I.iet out of the veins. * Extra- 
venate blood.* OlanviUe. 

Extraverslon (eks'tra-vdr^shon), n. [L. 
extra, and verto, versum, to turn.] The act 
of throwing out; the state of being turned 
or thrown out. [Rare.] 

Extreat t (eks-tret'), n. [See Estreat, 
Extract. ] Extraction. 

Drawn forth from her by divine extreat. Spenser. 

Extreme (eks-trem'), a. [Fr. extrime: L. 
extremus, siiperl of exter or exterus, on the 
qutside of, outward, from ex, out ] 1. Outer- 
most; utmost: furthest; at the utmost point, 
edffe, or border; as, the extreme verge or 
point of a thing. 'The extremest shore.' 
Southey, — R Worst or best that can exist or be 
supposed; greatest; most violent or urgent; 
utmost; as, extreme pain, grief, or suffering; 
extreme Joy or pleasure: an extreme case.— 
p. Last: beyond which there is none: aa the 
extreme hour of life. — 4. Carrying principles 
to the uttermost; holding the strongest pos- 
sible views; ultra ' The ]hiritans or extreme 
Frotestanta’ Olad$tone.—b. Infmcfie,super- 
fluousor augmented; thus, the mrlrf me sharp 
sixth is the augmented siim.— Extreme une- 


ch, eikain; 


th. So. loeA; g. go; j, Job; h, Fr. ton; ng. sing; 


TB, titon; th, CMn; w, trig; wh, triUg; zh, amre.— See KXT. 
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in the Homan ritual, the anointincr of a 
sick jMnon witli oil when decrepit with age 
or anected with some mortal disease, and 
usually Just before death. It is applied to 
the eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, and 
feet of penitents, and is supposed to re- 
present the grace of God poured into the 
Bont-- Extreme and mean rati**, in geom, the 
ratio where a line is so divided that the whole 
line is to the greater segment as that se^ent 
Is to the less, or where a lino is so divided 
that the rectangle under the whole line and 
the lesser segment is equal to the square of 
the greater segment. 

Eztraine (eks-trem'). It. l.Tlie utmost point 
or verge of a thing; that part which termi- 
nates a body: extremity. * Between the ex- 
tremee of both promontories.* Tkimpier.— 

2. Utmost point; utmost limit or degree 
that can be supposed or tolerated; either of 
two states or feelings as dilTercut from each 
other as possible; furthest degree ; as, the 
extreme of heat and cold; the extremee of 
virtue and vice; avoid extremes, 

Hift fl.'iwM lieart. . . . 

'Twixt two extremes of passion, Joy and grief. 

Hurst smilingly. Shak, 

Thus each extreme to cqii.'il danger tends. 

Plenty as well as want can separate friends. 

Cewiey. 

3. Extreme suffering, misery, or distress; 
extremity. * Tending to some relief of our 
extre^nes/ Milton. —4. In logic^ cither of the 
extreme terms of a syllogism, that is, the 
predicate and subject. Thus, *Man is an 
animal; Peter is a man, therefore Peter is 
an animal;' the word animal is the greater 
extreme, Peter the lt?8s extreme, and man the 
medium.— 4. In math, either of the first and 
last terms of a proportion; as. when three 
magnitudes are proportional tfie rectangle 
contained by the extremes Is eciual to the 
i^uare of the mean. — The extremes of an 
interval, in music, the two sounds most | 
distant from each other.— /i& the extreme, 
111 the highest degree. 

ExtremttLeBB (eks-ti-cmTes), a. Having no 
extremes or extremities; infinite. 
Extremely (eks-irfimli), adv. In the utmost 
degree ; to the utmost point; as, extremely 
hot or cold; extremely painful. 

Extremist (eks-trem'ist), n. A supporter of 
extreme doctrines or practice. 

He «hared fully the opinion of those MrfrriMfr/x who 
attribute to human laws an indescribable power of 
making, or ... of determining flemons, and who 
place a Styx at the bottom of society. 

C. E. JVilhour. 

Extremity (eks-trern'i-tn, n. [L. extremitas, 
from extremus. See Extreme.] 1. The ut- 
most point or side; the verge; the point (*r 
border that terminates a thing; as, the« 
extremities of a country. — 2. The highest 
degree; the most aggravated or Intense 
form; as, the extremity of pain or suffciltig; 
the extremity of cruelty; the Jews have 
endured oppression in its utmost extremity. 

* Extremity of delight. * Tennyson. 

I wish for peace, and any terms prefer 

Before the last extrtpnmss of war. DrydtPi. 

3. Extreme or utmost distress, straits, or 
difficulties; as, a city besieged and reduced 
to extremity; man's extremity is God's op- 
portunity. — 4. In zool. a linil> or oigan of lo- 
comotion; as, the extremities of the body 
are four in number, viz. the arms and logs, 
divided, in man. into upper and lower ; in 
other animals, into anterior and po8teri<»r. 

- Stn. Verge, border, extreme, end, termi- 
nation. 

Extricable (eks'tri-ka-bl), a. That can be 
extricated 

Extricate (ck&'tri-kat), v.t pret. A pp. ex- 
tricated; ppr. exiricatintj. fL. extrlco, ex- 
tricatum-^ex, and fricce, trifles, perplexity, 
embarrassments.} 1. To disentangle; to 
free, as from difficulties or perplexities; to 
di^mbarrass; as, to extricate one from com- 
plicated business, from troublesome alli- 
ances, or other connections; to extricate 
one's self from debt. 

We had now extricated oursclvct from the various 
labyrinths and defiles. Eustace. 

2. To send out; to cause to be emitted or 
evolved; r v, to extricate moisture from a 
HiilMtance., — 8yn. To disentangle, disembar- 
rass, disengage, relieve, evolve, set free. 
Extrication (cks-trl-k&'shon), n. 1 . The 
act of disentangling or state of being disen- 
tangled; a freeing from perplexities; dis- 
entanglement.— 2. The act or process of 
sending out or evolving; as, the extrication 
of heat or moisture from a substance. * The 
extrication of the embryo from tlie ovum.* 
Prof. Owen. 



Extrorse Anthers of 
Jauiarix iudna. 


Extrinsic. Extrinsical (eks-trin'sik, eks- 
trin'sik-al), a. (L. extrinseeus, from with- 
out — exter, outwanl, inde, thence, and 
seeus, by, along with, which, affixed to a 
word implying position or situation, signi- 
fies side. Comp, altrimeem, on the otiier 
side, intrinsecus, on the inside, utrUvseeus, 
on both sides, eireumsecus, on all sides.] 
1. External; outward; not contained in or 
belonging to a body; as, matter cannot 
move without the impulse of an extrinsic 
agent: opposed to intrinsic. *The extrinsic 
aids of education and of artificial culture.' 
Is. Taylor. -fL In Scots law, a term applied 
to facts and circumstances sworn to by a 
party on a reference to his oath, which are 
not relevant to the point referred, and 
which therefore oannot be competently 
taken as part of the evidence. 
Ext^rlnaicality (eks-trin'aik-aT^i-ti), n. The 
state of being extrinsical; externality. 
Extrlnslcslly (ek8-trin'sik-al-U),a(fs. From 
without; externally. 

The state is a moral being, and must worship C.od 
according to its nature: it is thus intrinsically com- 
petent to promote the de-Mgns of religion, and exirin- 
sicaity . . . has effective means uf aiding them. 

Giadstene. 

ExtrlnslcalneBS (eks-trin'sik-al-nea), n. The 
state of being extrinsical. [Rare.] 
Extroitlve (eks-trd'it-iv), a. [L. extra, ex- 
troiium, to go out frf»m— ^stfra, beyond, 
and CO, itum, to go.] Moving or going out; 
seeking after external objects. Coleridge. 
[Hare.] 

ExtrorsaL Extrorse (eks-tror'sal, cks- 
trurs'),rt. {Fr.extrorse; 

L«at. as if extrorsus, 
for extroversus — ex- 
tra, beyond, on the 
outside, and verto, 
versum, to turn.] In 
bot. a term applied to 
an anther wiilch has 
its face directed out- 
wards, or turned away 
from the axis : op{)ogcd to an ifitrorae an- 
ther. wliich has Its face turned to the axis. 
Extroversion (cks-trO-v^rishon), n. In 
path, a malformation consisting in an organ 
being turned inside out, as the bladder. 
Extract t (ek-stnikt*), v.t. [L. extruo. ex- 
struo, extrucium, exstmetumsx, out of, 
from, and strvo. to pile up, to build.] To 
build; to construct. 

Extraction t (ek-stmk'shon), n. A build- 
ing. 

Extractive t (ek-striikt'iv),a. Forming into 
a stnicture; constructive. 

Extractor] (ck-strukt'^r), n. 
fabricator; a contriver. 

Extrade (cks-trOd'), «.f. pret A pp. ex- 
truded; ppr. extruding, \h, extnulo—cx, 
and trudo, to thrust] 1, To thrust out; to 
urge, force, or press out; to expel; to drive 
away; to displace; as, to extrude a fetus. 

P.ircnthcsesi thrown into notes or exirtufed to the 
margin. Coltruiffe. 

Extrusion (eks-tro'zhon), n. The act of 
til rusting or throwing out; a driving out; 
e.xpulsioij. 

Extrusory (eks-tro^so-ri), a. Tliat extrudes 
or forces out; that ejecta 
Extuberanoe, Extuberancy (eks-tfi'h^r- 
ans, eks-tuTidr-an-siX n. [8c o extuberant. ] 

1. In med. a swelling or rising of tlie flesh; 
a protuberant part.— 2. A knob or swelling 
part of a Ixidy. 

fixtuberantt (eks-tfi'b6r-ant),a. [L. extuber- 
ans, extuberantis, from extubero—ex, and 
tuber, a swelling, tumour.] fiwelled; stand- 
ing out. * Extuberant Gay ton. 

Extuberatet (eks-tfi^r-&t), v.i. [L. extu- 
hero, extuberatum. See Extuberant.] To 
swell. 

Extaberationt (eks-ta'b4r-&"Bhon). n. The 
state of being extuberant; extulieraiice. 
Extomeaoance (eks-tfl-mes'ens), n. [!<>. ex- 
tumescenee, from L. extumeseens, ppr. of ex- 
tutneseo—ex, and tumesco, tu/neo, to swell.] 

A swelling or rising. [Rare.] 

Exuberanoe, Exuberancy (okB-fiOiAr-ans, 
ekB-fil34r-an-si), n. [Fr. exuberance; L. ex- 
uberantia, from exubero, to come forth in 
abundance— cs;, out or forth, and ubero, to be 
fruitful, from uber, rich, fruitful, abundant, 
from uber, a teat] The state of being ex- 
uberant; superfluous abundance; an over- 
flowing quantity; richness ; as, exuberance 
of foliage, of fertility, or of fancy. 

In the more purely political poems, the same stage 
eflTects are repeateef, with the same eflbrt to compen- 
sate for deficiencies of feeling by cxuberaMcc of lan- 
guage. Quart. Rtv, 

Syn. Abundance, excess, redundance, copi- 


A builder; a 


ousnesB, plenty, plenitude, supendrandanoe, 
superfluity, ovenlow, rankness, wantonnesa 
Exuberant (ek8-aa»4r-aiit), a. [L. emOm- 
atis, exmJberwMs, ppr. of eoBuhoro, to come 
forth in abundance. 8ee EXUBURANOS.] 
Characterised by abundance; plentMUs; 
rich; overflowing; over-abundant; super- 
fluous; as, eaviberant fertility; exuberant 
goodness. *The exuberant gaiatv of Chick- 
ling. 'Haftotn. ^Exuberant nprlng. Thomson. 

Exuberantly (eks-aT>6r-ant-li), ode. Abun- 
dantly; very copiously; in great plenty; tr> 
a superfluous dm*ee; as, the earth has pro- 
duced exubsrantty. 

Exuberate t (eks-fl^Mr-At), v.i. [L. exubero . ] 
To abound; to l)e in great abundance. 


Th.‘it vast confluence and immensity that exuberate 
in (Hxl. Beyle, 

Exucoous (ek-Buk1cii8), o. Same as Exsue- 

eotis. 

Exudate t (eks-Ud'at), v.t. To exude. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Exudation (eks-Ud-S^shon), n. [L-L. exsud- 
atio, from L. exsudo—-ex, and sudo, to sweat. ] 
1. The act of exuding or state of being 
exuded; a sweating; a discharge of humours 
or moisture.— 2. That which is exuded. 
Exude (eks-UdO, v.t. pret. App. exuded; ppr. 
cxndiftg. [L. exsudo, to discharge by sweat- 
ing — ab and sudo, to sweat, which is from 
the same ultimate root as £. sweat'\ To 
discharge through the pores, as moisture or 
other liquid matter; to give out. 

Our forests exude turpentine in the greatest abun- 
dance. Dwiffht. 

Exude (eks-fld'X v.i. To flow from a body 
through the pores or by a natural discharge, 
as Juice. * Honey exuding from all flowers. ' 
Arbuthnot. 

Exulcerata (egz-ul^sSr-atX v.t. pret' A pp. 
exulcerated; ppr. exulcerating. [L. extd- 
eero, exuleeratum, to cause to suppurate— 
ex, intena, and ulcero, from ulcus, ulceris, a 
sore, an ulcer. See Ulcer.] 1. To produce 
an ulcer or ulcers on; to ulcerate. * To ex- 
ulcerate the lungs.' Evelyn.— 2. To allllct; 
to corrode; to fret or an^r. ' Minds exul- 
cerated in themselves. ' llooker. 
Exulcerate (egz-urser-at), v.i. To become 
an ulcer or ulcerous. 

Exulcerate t (egz-uFs&r-at), a. Wounded; 
vexed; enraged. Bacon, 

Exulceration (egz-uFsfT-a'^shon), n. 1. The 
act of causing ulcers on a body, or the pro- 
cess of becoming ulcerous.- 2. A fretting; 
exacerbation; con’osion. * Exulesration of 
mind.* Hooker. 

Exulcerative, Exuloeratoi^ (egz-uFs^r- 
at'lv, egz-urs6r-a-to-ri), a. Having a ten- 
dency to form ulcers; rendering ulceroua 
Exult (egz-ultO, v.i. [L. exulto, exsulto, to 
spring vl^rously, to leap or Jump about— 
ex, and salio, saltum, to leap, to spring. 
See Sally.] To leap for Joy; to rejoice m 
triumph; to rejoice exceedingly; to lie 
glad above measure; to triumpn; as, to 
exult over a fallen adversary. 

What heir exults, his father now at rest. Crahhe, 


Exultance,] Exultancy] (egx-ult'ans, egz- 
ult'aii-si), n. Exultation. ‘Ibat boasting 
exultancy of Camnian.' Hammond. 

Exultant (ogz-ulrant), a. [L. exultans, ex- 
ultantis, ppr, of exulto. See EXULT.] Re- 
joicing triuiiiphoutly. 


Break away, exuiiaptt, from every defilement. 

Js. Taylor. 

Exultation (eks-ult-A'shon), n. The act of 
exulting; lively Joy at success or victory, or 
at any advantage gained; great gladness; 
rapturous delight; triumph. 

Exultingly (ogz-ultlng-li), adv. In an ex- 
ulting or a triumphant manner. 

Exundate] (eks-un'd&tX v.i. [L. exundo, 
exundatum, to overflow— csr, and undo, to 
rise in waves, from undu, a wave.] To 
overflow. 


Exundationf (oks-un-dii'shon), n. The act 
of exiindating; an overflow; an overflowing 
abundance. * The exundation of the Nile. 
Oeddes. • The exundation ... of his tran- 
scendent and infinite goodness. * Bay. 
Exungulate (m-ung^gfl-l&t), v. e. [L. exun- 
gulo, exungtuatum, to lose a hoof — ox, 
priv., and ungula, a claw, a hoof, dim. from 
wigtiis, a nail, a claw, a nool] To pare olT 
the nails or other Biiperflaous parts. [Rare. 1 
Exnngulation(egz-ung'ga-l&''shon),n. Act 
of exiiDgulatim, or of paring off the nails 
or other Buperlraous para. iRar^ 
Exupamblet (ek-sU'^r-a-bl), e. That may 
lie exuperated, overcome, or surpassed. 
Exuparanoet (ek-sfl'par-ans), fi. Act of 
exuperating, or state of being exuperated; 
overbalance. 


^ F&te, ffir, fat, fell; mb, met^ h6r; pine, pin; nCte, not, mCve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, poupd; 11. Sc. abune; J^, So. fog. 
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B arape r a ntt (ek>«a'p6r-aatX Overoom- 
Ing; ovwiMMtiiig. 

Bnperaiet (ek-iQ^p6r-fttX v.e. pret A pp. 
Mup^rated; ppr. exuperaHng. [L. exupero, 
^astup^rOj emuperatum, to aurmount, excel 
— «a. and iupero^ excel, to overcome, from 
mtp$r, above.] To excel; to aurroount. 
BsnponttlOllt (ek-aa'p^r-k^^ahon), n. The 
aot of exnperatinff or excelling. 

Bxaxgontt (w-dr'jent), a. Same aa Ex- 
rntpent (which aee). 

Bzustion (ega-uat^yon), n. [L. exuttio, a 
burning up, from exuro, exuttttinir-~ex, in- 
tena., and uro, to bum.] The act or opera- 
tion of burning up. [Rare. ] 
fbcnwlablaf (egz-O'vl-a-bl), a. [See Exu vijfi. ] 
That may be caat or thrown oiT, aa the 
akeletona of articulated animala 
ExUTlaa (egz-d'vi-d), n. pL [L., from exiio, 
to put or draw on, to atrip.] Caat akina, 
ahella, or coverings of animals; any parts 
of animals which are shed or cast off, as the 
akina of serpents and cateipillara, the shells 
of lobsters, Ac. 

Bxavllll (egE-h'vl-al), a. Relating to or con- 
taining exuvim. 

Bxaylation (eks-d'vi-a'^shon), n. [See Ex- 
it vijb. ] In zool. the rejection or casting off of 
some part, aa the deciduous teeth, tlie akin 
of serpents, the ahella of cruataceans, and 
tlie like. 

Ex VOtO (eka vd'td). [L.] Tn consequence 
of, or according to, a vow; applied to votive 
offerings, as or a picture for a chapel, Ac., 
common in Roman Catholic countries. 

Ey.f n. pi. Eyren. [See Eoq. 1 An egg. * An i 
tfV or tyro.* Chaucer. * The yolkys of eyren.* | 
lieceiptfcr Making Frumenty. 

By 1 0). [A. Sax. ig.] An island: an element 
in plaoe-namea; as, WlialBe;/, whale island ; 
Angleaej/ or Anglesea, island of the Angles; 
Alderney, isle of alders. See Islam i>. 

Biralet (I'a-let), n. A Turkish government 
or principality under the administration of 
a vizier or pasha of the flint class. 

Eyas (I'aaX n. [O.E. nyaz; Fr. niaie, in its 
primary sense a nestling falcon, from L.L. 
nidax, nidacut, a term applied to a young 
bird still In the nest, L. niduz, a nest For 
loss of n see Adbkr.} A young hawk Just 
taken from the nest, not able to prey for 
itself. * Little eyaznez tliat cry out. Shxik. 
EyftSt (I^os), a. [See the noun.] Unfledged. 

Like iyitx hawk up mounts unto the skies. 

His newly budded pinions to assay. Syrnstr 

Eyaa-mualcet (I'as-mus-ket), n. l. A young 
unfledged male hawk of the musket kind or 
sparrow-hawk.— 2. Fig. a pet term for a 
young child. 

How now, iny eyas-musket i what news with you? 

Snak. 

Eydent (indent), a. Diligent ; industrious. 

* And mind their labours wi' an eydent hand. * 
Bumz. [Scotch. ] 

Eye Q)> ’L [O.E. ye, eighe, A. Sax. edge, Dan. 
bie, D. oog, Icel. auga, G. auge, Ooth. anyo; 
cog. L. oeulua, dim. of hypothetical oevz, 
Gr. okoa; Skr. akahi--cyc. Fur root see 
ACID.] 1. The organ of vision. The eye is 
formed by the combination of two segments 
from a laigcr and a smaller sphere. 'Hie 
segment of the lesser sphere fonns the 
anterior part of the eve, and is composed 
externally of a strong hom-like membrane, 
called the cornea, within which are the 
aqtMOua humour and the trts. The iria is a 
coloured muscular membrane, capable of 
contraction and dilatation, suspended in 
the aqueous humour, with a hole 
(the pupil) in the centre for the 
transmission of light. The larger 
sphere presents three coats, Uie 
outermost being the within 

which is the choroid and lastly the 
retina. The last is the sentient coat, 
and eonalsts of a cup-like expansion 
of the optic nerve, spread on the 
black coat or pigrnentum nigrum 
covering the inner surface oif the . 
choroid. The anterior orifice of the 
choroid is firmly connected to a 
thick ring of grayish pulpy sub- 
stance. forming the point at which 
the sclerotic and cornea without, 
and the iris within, are united. 

This ring la named the eiliaru eireU 
or ligament Posterior to this is a 
range of prominent minute bodies, 
with free extremities, lying over the 
crystalline lens» varying in number 
from seventy to eighty. They are 


a Jelly-like, transparent mass called the 
iHtreoue humour. Immediately in front of 



Lye. 


Interior, a. Pupil, b. Iris, c. Cornea, d. Crystal- 
line lens, e, vitreous humour. /, Retina. Chor- 
oid coat. A, Sclerotic coat. ft. Central vein of 
the retina, k. Optic nerve, m. Ciliary processes. 
ft. Ciliary ligament or circle. 

Exterior. /, Supercilium or eyebrow, op. Upper 
and lower eyelid, jr^r, Ciliuni or eyelash, r, Car- 
uncula lachrymalls. s, I*lica semilunaris. The 
pupil and iris are also shown at a and b respec- 
tively. 

which, and Just behind the pupil, is the 
cryataUine Una, bearing the same relation 
to the retina that the lens of the photo- 
grapher does to the sensitive plate. flight; 

view ; ocular perception; notice ; obBervatlon ; 
w'atch ; as, I kept liim in my eye all the 
time. 

Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evi- 
dently set forth, crucified among you. Cal. ill. z. 
After tills jealousy, he kept a strict eye utmn him. 

Sir S. Vhsiranj^e, 

3. Look; countenance; aspect. 

ril say yon gray is not the morning'.s eye. Shak. 

4. Front; face; presence. 

Her shall you hear disapproved to your eyes. 

Shak, 

5. Direction opposite to; as, to sail in the 
wind's eye. 0. Regard; respect; view; close 
attention; aim. 

Booksellers mention with respect the ,‘iuthors they 
have printed, and consequently have an eye to their 
own advantage. Addisoft. 

7. Mental perception; power of mental per- 
ception; view of tlie mind ; opinion formed 
by observation or contemplation. 

It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the form 
of the Church of Rome. Hooker, 

8. Anything resembling or suggesting an eye 
in shape or general appearance; as, (a) tne 
bud or shoot of a plant or tuber, (h) The 
hole or aperture in a needle, (c) The circular 
catch of a hook-and-eye. («) The loop or 
ring for fastening the rigging of ships. (e)The 
centre of a target (/) Tlie spots on a pea- 
cock's tail — 0. Anything of supreme bril- 
liance or beauty, importance or power; as, 
the sun is tlie eye of day. 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts. Milton. , 
10. The power of seeing; uniisunl power, 
range, or delicacy of vision; keenness anti 
accuracy of perception, conjoined with deli- 
cacy of appreciation; as, to have the eye of 
a sailor; he has an eye for colour, the piirtur- 
esiiue, etc.— 1 1. Tinge; shade; pfirtioiiiarly, a 
slight tint. * An eye of green. ' Shode. 

Red, with an eye of blue, makes a purple. Beyle. 

12. Oversight; insiiection. 

The eye of the master will do more th.in both his 
hands. Franklin. 

13. In arch, a general term applied to the 
centre of anything; thus, the eye of a volute 
is the circle at its centre from which the 
spiral lines spring; the eye of a dome is the 
circular aperture at its apex ; the eye of a 
pediment is a circular window in Its centre. 



*Byet of her.'— Boats plying for hire in Malta Harbour. 

—7b aai the eyea on, to have a sight of— 7b 
Jifid favour in the eyee, to be graciously re- 
ceive and treated.—- 7*A4 i eyee of a ehip, the 


eyee qfher(naut), the foremost part In toe 
bows of a ship. It was the custom in Britain 
in former times to paint an eye on each bow, 
and in Spanish and Italian boats, as well as 
in Chinese Junks, the practice is still ob- 
served. The hawse holes are also called the 
eyea <f her. — Eyes of the rigging, Uiose 
parts of the shrouds in the form of a collar 
which go over too mast. — 3'he eyea of 
stays are termed coUan.— Flemish eve, the 
strands of a ropob end opened and divided 
into two parts and laid over each otlier, 
marled, parcelled, and served together, form 
an eye In the sense here understood.— La/tA- 
ing eye, an eye spliced on the end or ends 
of a rope, for a lashing being rove through, 
to set it tight. —Spliced eye. See Eyx-SPLICS. 
Eye (I). v.f pret. A pp. eyed; ppr. eying. 
To fix the eye on ; to look on ; to view ; to 
observe; particularly, to observe or watch 
narrowly, or with fixed attention. 

Fys me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To tity proportionate strength. Milton, 

Eyet (T), v.i. To strike the eye ; to appear; 
to have an appearance. 

My becomings kill me, when they do not eye well to 
you. Shak. 

Egu (i), n. [flee Er, an egg.] A brood; as, 
an eye of pheasants. 

Eyeball (i^al), n. The ball, globe, or apple 
of the eye. 

~ 'e-beam (i'bSmX n. A beam or glance of 
e eye. 

So sweet a kiss the morning sun gives not . . . 

As thy eye-beams. Shak. 

Eye-bolt (rbolt), n. Xaut a bar of iron or 
bolt, with an eye, formed to be driven into 
the deck or sides, for the purpose of hook- 
ing tackles to. 

Eyebrlgbt (i'bilt), n. The popular name of 
Euphrasia oMeinalis, a little herb belong- 
ing to the nat. order flcrophulariacew, com- 
mon in meadows, heaths, ^c. , throughout 
Britain. It is an annual from 3 to 8 inches 
high, often much branched. The whole 
plant has a bitter taste, and formerly enjoyed 
a great reputation in diseases of tlie eyes. 
Eye-brigbtenlxig (i^rit-n-ing), n. A clear- 
ing of the sight. MUton. 

Eyebrow (i'brou), n. The brow or hairy arch 
above the eye. 

Eyed (id), a. Having eyes; used as a sepamte 
word as well as in composition; as, a dull- 
eyed man; ox-eyed Juno. 

A wild and wanton pard 
Fyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouched fawning in the weed. Jennyson, 

111 her. a term used in speaking of the varie- 
gated spots in the peacock’s tail. 

'I'dok-fer), n. An oculist, 
rop), 71. A tear. ' Gentle eye- 
rvpa.' Shak. 

Eye-flap Q'flap), n. A blinder or blinker on 
a horse s bridle. 

EyefUt (i'ful), a. Filling or attractive to the 
eye ; visible ; remarkable. * Eyeful trophiea ' 
Chapman. 

Eyeglanoe (i'glans), n. A glance of the eye; 
a rapid look. 

Eye-glass (rglas), n. l. A glass to assist the 
Mght. —2. The eye-piece of a telescope, micrf>- 
Bcopo, and the like. 3. In attrg. a glass for 
the application of collyrium to the eye. 
Eye-bole (i^dl), n. a circular opening, as 
ill a bar to receive a pin, hook, rope, or 
ring. 

Eyelash (nashl n. l. The line of hair that 
edges the eyelid.— 2. A single one of the 
hairs on the edge of the eyelid. 
Eyeless (Fles), a. Wanting 
destitute of sight. *Eyelesa m Gaza 
at the mill witli slaves.' Milton. 
Eyelet Eyelet-hole a'let.net-hdi), 

7k [O.E. oilet, from Fr. aeUlet, a 
little eve, dim. of ceil, an eye.] A 
small hole or perforation to re- 
ceive a lace or small rope or cord. 
Eyeleteer (Uiet-erX u. a small 
points instrument for piercing eye- 
let-holes. 

Eyelet-hole. ti. Same as Eyelet. 
l^^iad (i'li-ad), 7». Same aa Ey- 

ETOlid (I'hdX 71. The cover of toe 
eye; that portion of movable skin 
with which an animal covers the 
eyeball, or niicovers it at pleasure. 

It serves the purpose of protecting, 
wiping, and cleansing the ball of the 
eye, as well as moistening it by 
sprming toe lachiymal fluid over 
its surface. 

\ h. pt Eyea 
Chaueer. 


*Hire eyen grey as 


oh, dAain; dh. Bo. lock; g, go; J, jdb; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sfTig; tn, thmi to, toln; w, udg; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kbt. 




EYE-PIECE 


FABRZOATIOK 


2ye-piece (i'pes), n. In a telescope, micro- . 
scope, or oiher optical instrument, the lens ! 
or combination of lenses to which the eye | 
is applied. 

Ey6r (l'6r), n. One who eyes another. ! 

SyB-Bervant (f's^r-vunt), A servant who 
attends to his duty only when watched, or 
under the eye of hfs master or employer. i 
]^e-8BrvlC6 0's6r-vis), n. Service jjerfomied 
only under inspection or the eye of an em- 
ployer. 

Not with fye-servict, as inen-pleasers; hut in siiijifle- 
ness of heart, fcaiini; God. C!ol. iii. a-f. 

Eyeshot (I'shot), n. siaht ; view ; range of 
vision; glance of the eye. 

I have preserved many a yonnn man from her o*^- 
jAe/ by this means. S/tefator, 

Eyesight (I'sit). n. 1. The sight of the eye; 
view; observation. Pa. xviii. 24. j 

Josephus sets thi!> down fnnii his own fyejuf^ht. 1 

irtlktns. 

2. The sense of seeing; os, his eyesight is I 
failing. ' 

Eyesore (!'sdr>. n. Something oiTetiBive to 
tlie eye or sight. 

Mordccai was an eyesore to Hainan. IJEstran^e^ 

EyespUce (I'spUs), n. Naut a sort of eye or 
circle formed by splicing the end of a rope 
into itself. 

Eye-spotted O'»p^t-od). u. Markeil with 
spots like eyes. ‘Juno’s bird in her eye- 
spotted train. * Spenser. 

Eyestone (i'stdn), n. A small calcareous 
body, the opcrculiun of small Turbiiiiilte, 
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used for removing sulistances from between 
the lid and ball of the eye. Being put into 
the inner corner of the eye, it works its way 
out at the outer corner, bringing with it any 
foreign substance. 

EyestrlngO'string), n. The tendon by which 
MO eye is moved. 

1 would have broke iny ^yesiriPt^sf crack'd them, hut 
To look U|K)n hitii. 

Eyetooth (I'tOthX n. A tootli under the eye; 
a pointed tootli in the upper Jaw next to 
the grinders; a fang. Called also a Canine 
TooOi, 

Eye-wash, Eye-water (I'wosh, rw^-u>r). n. 

A medicated water for the eyes. 

Eyewink (iVingkX n. A wink or motion of 
eyelid; a hint or token. 
l^e-uHtness (Twit-ncsX n. One who sees a 
Ming done; one who has ocular view of any- 
thing. * Jiye- witnesses of Ills majesty.' 
2 Pet. i. 16. 

Eye-wort (I'wcrt), n. Same as Eyehright. 
Eyght (at), n. 1. A small island in a river; 
an ait or eyot. -2. The tliickest part of a 
shoal of herrings. 

Eyliadt (lli-ad^, n. [Fr. ceillade, an cyo- 
glance, from an eye.] An ogle; a wan- 
ton glance with the eyes. 

Wlio even now gave me good eyes too, ex.'imtned 
my p.'irts with most judicious eyliads. Shak. 

Eyne, n. pi. Eyes. [Now poetical only.] 

With such a plaintive g.i^e their eyne 

Are fastened upwardly on mine. Bnrtvning. 

Eyot (i'ot), n. [O.K. Cl/. A. Sax. ig^ an island. 


I and dim. tenn. -of.] A little Isle, especially 
in a river; a small river islet with willows 
I jnrowing on it; an ait. 

J^rranti a. See Ayrant. 

]Qrre (&r), n, [O.Kr. errs, aim, a Journey, 
error, otrrer (not to be confounded wifii 
modem error, to wander), to make a Jour- 
ney, from L. iter, itineris, a Journey, from 
i, root of eo, to go.] 1. A Journey or cir- 
cuit.— 2. A court of Itinerant Justices.— 
Justifies in eyre, in old English law, itiner- 
ant Justices who travelled the circuit to 
hold courts in the different coimtiea 
Eyre,t n. Air. Chaufier. 

EjnclULt a. Aerial. Chaucer. 

Eyxy, Eyrie (i'ri), n. a bird’s nest; specifl- 
cally, the nest of an eagle or other bird of 
i prey. See Abrik. 

Screaming, from their ewies overhead 
The ravens sailed athwart the sky of lead. 

Long/etlcw. 

Eysellf (yse\), n. [A. Rax. einld.] vTuegar. 

Like a willing patient, 1 will drink 
Potions of eyseU 'gainst my strong infection. SAak. 

[Vinegar was deemed efAcacious in prevent- 
ing contagion.] 

Ezekiel (d-s^'kl-el), n. [Heb., (whom) Qod 
will strengthen.] One of the greater pro- 
phets, whose writings are canonically placed 
in the Old Testament next to those of 
Jeremiah. 

Ezra (cz'ra), n. [Heb., help.] The name of 
one of the canonical books of the Old Tes- 
timent, placed between Chronicles and 
Nchcmiah. 


F. 


F, the sixth letter of the Knglish alphabet, 
is a lubio-dental articulation, formed by the 
* passage of breath between the lower lip and 
the upper front teeth. It is classed os a surd 
spirant, its corresponding sonant spirant 
being V, which Is distinguished from / hy 
being pronounced with voice instead of 
breath, as may be perceived by pronouncing 
^,ev. (In if, of, however, ‘it is -a.) The 
figure of the letter F is the same as that of 
the ancient Greek digarnnia, which it also 
closely resembles in power E is a coiimiou 
consonant in Knglish words, both Initially, 
medially, and finally, in the latter two cases 
being often doitblod. As an initial it is very 
common In conjunction with I and r, as in 

« ree. In plurals it often becomes v, as * 
life, knives, calf, calves; compare also 
life, live, strife, strive, dee. Anglo-Saxon / 
has often been changed into a in modern 
Knglish, as in heaven, leave, carve, Ac., but 
such a change (os in vixen) is rare initially. 
In enough, rough, trough, an /-sound now 
represents a former guttural. From several 
words f has dropped out, as from head, 
hawk, lard, woman. By Grimm’s Law when 
words are common to English and Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit, Ac., wherever there is an 
/ in English there is a p in these other 
tongues ; thus E. foot - L. pes, Gr. pofis, 
Hkr. pMa; E. father -L. pater, Gr. paUr, 
Skr. pitri.— As a Latin numeral it signifies 


40, and with a dash over the top, F 40,000. 
F often stands for Fellow; F. R. S. Fellow of 
the Royal Hoclety; F.S.A. Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiouaries.— F, in music, is the 
fourth note of the diatonic scale.— In the 
calendar F is one of the seven Dominical 
letters. 

Fa (fa), n. In mtisic, the Italian name of the 
fourth note of the diatonic scale. 

Fa* (f»). v.i. To fall; to befall. [Scotch.] 
Fa* (fa), v.i. [Scotch.] 1. To get; to obtain. 
2. ’lo aim at; to attempt. Burtia. 
Fa*(fa),n. Fall. [Scotch.] 

Fum-tea, Faham-teaff&'am-tfi. fa'ham- 
te), n. A name given to the dried leaves of 
the Angroeeum fragrans, an orchid much 
prized for the fragrance of its leaves, an In- 
fusion of which is used as a stomachic and 
a cure for pulmonary complaints. It has 
been introduced Into France, and is em- 
ployed AS an expectrirant and stomachic. 
Fa*ard (fsrd), a. Favoured : used in com- 
position; as, weel-fa*ard, well-favoured; iff- 
fa*ard, ill-favoured. ‘The Ul-JWard thieves.' 
Sir W. SeoU. [Scotch.] 

I^ba (fa'ba), n. [L., a bean.] A genus of 
herbs, nat. order LegumlnossB, containing 


the common beau, and consisting of annual 

S lants, from 2 to 4 feet high, with smooth, 
ullow, quadrangular stems, alternate pin- 
nated leaves, many large white or violet fra- 
grant blosscjtns, and seeds produced within 
a long pod or legume. See Bkan. 

Fabaceee (f a-ba'se-e). n. pi. A name proposed 
by Lindley for the nat. order Legumiiioste. 
Fahaceous (fa-lm'shus), a. [L.L. fabaeeus, 
from L. faba, a bean.] Having the nature 
of a bean; like a beau. 

Fabian (fa'bi-an), a. Delaying; dilatory; 
avoiding battle, in imitation of Q. Fabius 
Maximus, a Romiui general, who conducted 
military operations against Hannibal, by 
declining to risk a battle in the open fioUl, 
hut harassing the enemy by marches, couu- I 
teimarches, and ambuscadea 

Met by the Fabian tactics, which proved fatal to 
I its |iredecessors. It'mes newspaper. 

Fable (fa^bl), n. [Fr. fable; L. fahula, from 
fari, to speak. Root/u, seen in Gr.pAanat, 
to speak, and probably also in pha^, to shine; 
Skr. bhdsh, to speak, and hhds, to shine.] 1. A 
feigned story or talc, intended to instruct or 
amuse; a fictitious narration intended to 
enforce some useful truth or precept. 

Jcitham's./?r#/e of the trees (Judjf. ix. S-is) Is tlie 
oldest extant, find as beautiful as any made since. 

Addison. 

2. A fabricated story; a fiction; a fidsehood; 
an untruth; as, the story is all a fable. 

It would look like nfabte to report that this gentle- 
man Rives away a great fortune by secret nietlio<ls. 

Addison. 

3. The plot or connected series of events in 
an epic or dramatic poem. 

The moral is the first business of the poet; this 
being foriiie<l, he contrives such a design or /able as 
may be most suitable to the moral. Dryden. 

4. Subject of talk; talk; gossip; byword. 
[Rare.] 

We grew tkie fable of the city where we dwelt. 

Tennyson. 

Fkbla (faTil), V.i. prei. A pp. fabled; ppr. 
fabling. 1. To feign; to write fiction. 

Vain now the tales which /abling poets tell. Prior, 

2. To teU falsehoods ‘ He /ablet not.' Shak. 
Fable (f&'bl), v.t To feign; to invent: to de- 
vise and speak of as true or real. * The hell 
thou f ablest.’ Milton. 

That made 

The mulberry-faced dictator’s orgies worse 
Than aught ikier fable of the quiet gods. Tennyson. 

Fabled (f&^dd), p. and a. Celebrated In 
fables; fabuloudy imagined. ‘Hall, fabled 
grotto. ' TifikelX. 

Fabler (f&'blfir), n. A writer of fables or 
fictions; a dealer In feigned stories. ‘ The 
bold legions of lyiny fablers.* Bp. Hall. 


Fabliau (fab-io-A), n. pi. Fabliaux (fab-ld- 
f>). In French literature, one of the metrical 
talcs of the Trouvdrcs or early poets of the 
J..aiigiio d’Oil. These belong mostly to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and have 
for their subject the talk and news of 
the day, which they treat generally in an 
iq/igrarnmatical, witty, and sarcastic man- 
ner. They were designed for recitation and 
not for singing. 

Fabric (fab'rik), n, [¥r. fahrujue; L. fab- 
riea, a fabric, a trade, from faber, a worker, 
from the same root as facio, to make.] 
1. That which is fabricated; as, (a) tlie frame 
or structure of a buihling; more generally, 
the building itself; an edifice, as a house, a 

I temple, a church, abridge, Ac. 

Anon out of the earth afabric huge 

Rose like an exhalation. Milton. 

(A) Any sjrstem composed of connected parts; 
as, the fabric of the universe, (c) Cloth 
nianufactiircd; as, silks and other fine jfab- 
rics of the East. --2. The structure of any- 
thing; the manner in which the parts of a 
thing are united by art and laliour; work- 
manship; texture. 

The fabric of gauxe is always open, flimsy, and 
transparent. Vre, 

3. Act or purpose of f abricatiug or building. 

Tithe was received ... for the fabric of the 
churches of the poor. Milman. 

-- Fabrie lands, lands given to provide for 
the rebuilding or repair of cathedrals and 
churches. Anciently, lUmost every person 
gave something bv his will to be applied in 
repairing the fabric of the cathedral or 
parish church where he lived. Wharton. 

Fabric (fab'rik\ v.t. To frame; to build; 
to construct. [Rare. ] 

The discipline of Geneva, framed tmdfabricked 
to our hands. Milton. 

Fabrloant (fab*ri-kant), n. [Fr.] A manu- 
facturer. 

Fabricate (fab'rlk-&t), v.t. pret. A pp. /a- 
brieated: ppr. fabricating. [L. fabneo, to 
frame, from faber. Bee Fabric.] 1. To 
frame; to build; to construct; to form a 
whole by connecting its parts; to form by 
art and labour; to manufacture; as, to /a- 
brieate a bridge or a ship; to fabricate wool- 
lens.— 2. To invent ana form; to forge; to 
devise falsely; to coin; as, to foMeate a lie 
or story. 

Our books were noifabHcaied with an accemno- 
dadon to prevailing usages* Pal^y. 

Stn. To frame, build, ' construct, make, 
manufacture, forge, invent, feign. 
Fabrioatloa(fab.rik-A'shon),n. i.Theaotof 


FSte, ftr, fat, fall; 


mb, met, bfir; pine, pin; nfite, not, mOve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, Bo. abune; JT, Be. toy. 
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framiDir or constructing; constnictlon; the 
act of manufacturing.— 2. The act of devis- 
ing falsely; forgery.— 8. That which is fabri- 
cated; a falsehood; as, the story is a foM- 
catibn.— S ym. Fiction^ figment, invention, 
fhble, falsehood. 

Fabricator (fab'rik-&t-6r), n. One who con- 
structs or makea 


Even the product of the loom Is chiefly used as 
material for the /aifricators of articles of dress or 
furniture, or of further instruments of productive In- 
dustry, AS in the case of the siditiiaker. y. S. Mill, 

Fabricatrogg (fab'rik-&t-res), n. A female 
fabricator; a constructress. Jm, 

Fabrllet (fal/riix [L. fabrilis, from faber. 
See Fabric.] Pertaining to a workman, or 
to work in wood, stone, metal, and the 
like; tM,/abnle skill. 

FabUligt (fa^bfi-list), n. llio inventor or 
writer of fablea *Boccacio the fabiUutt/ 
B, Jomon. 

FabUllge (fa'bO-lfz). v.i. prot. A pp. 
lUed; ppr. fabiUizing, To invent, compose, 
or relate fables. 

FabolOgl^ (fa-bfi-los'i-ti), n. 1. Tlie ciuality 
of being fabulous; fabulousness; fulness of 
fablea [Rare.]— 2. A feigned or fictitious 
story; a fable. 

Herodotus hath besprinkled his work with many 
/abuiosities. Sir T. Browttc. 

FabttlOUa (fa^u-lus). a. 1. Feigned, as a 
story ; devised ; fictitious ; invented ; not 
real; exceeding the bounds of probability or 
reason; m, afabulounstory; a des- 
cription; a fabulous hero; the fabulous ex- 
ploits of Hercules.— 2. That can hardly be 
received as truth; Incredible; as, the picture 
was sold at a fabulous price. 

He fotind that the waste of the scrv.'ints* hall w.is 
alinosty'ii^M/vwj. Aiacaulay. 

—The fabulous age of a country Is that 
period in its early history of which the ac- 
counts are mostly mythical or legendary, 
recording chiefly the fabulous achievements 
of heroes ; as, the fabulous age of Greece 
and Rome. 

FabulOUgly (faliu-lus-li), adv. In fable or 
fiction; in a fabulous manner. 
FabulORgnegg (fa'bu-lus-nes), ti. The qua- 
lity of beingfabulous or feigned. 

Fabarden, raburtben (fa b<^r-dcn, fal^c>r- 
THen), n. [Corrupted from If'r. faux^bour- 
dm, lit. false burden. See Burden, a verse 
of a song repeated.] 1. In music, an old 
name for vwous early systems of hor- 
liiurilzing. See Fauxbourdon.— 2. t A mo- 
notonous refrain. 


They took him to set a face upon their own malif^- 
nant designs. Milton. 

8. Confidence; effrontery; (mldncss; assur- 
ance. 

He has the face to cliarge others with fedse cita- 
tions. Tilloifon. 

0. Presence; sight; front; as iii the phrases, 
before the face; in the face; to the face; 
from the /ace. 

Tlicrc he stood once more before herder 
Claiming her promise. Tennyson. 

— To make a face, to distort the counten- 
ance; to put on an unnatural look. 

Shame itself I 

Why do you make suchyhrrr I Shak. 

— To accept one*sfaee, in Scrip, to show one 
favour or grant one's request. — To entreat 
the face, in Scrip, to ask favour— To /ly in 
the face of, to fly against; to withstand; to 
defy.— Face to face, (a) both parties being 
present; as, to have accusers face to face. 
Acts XXV. 16. (6) Clearly; without the in- 
terposition of any other body. 

Now we .see through a glass, darkly; but then fare 
to face. 1 Cor. xtil. is. 

Face of a bastion, the part between the 
salient and the shoulder angle.— Face cf a 
stone. In arch, that part which is made even 
or smooth to form the face or outward part 
of a building. Htoncs should be faced in 
the direction transverse to that of their 
splitting grain. See Band, 2, b. Cylinder 
face, in engin. the flat part of a steam- 
cylinder on which a slide-valve moves. 

Face (fas), v.t. pret. c& pp. faced; ppr. fac- 
ing. 1. To turn the face or front full to- 
ward ; to meet in front ; to oppose with 
firmness; to resist or to meet for the purpose 
of stopping or opposing; to confront; as, to 
face an enemy in the field of battle. 

And how can man die better 
Tlianyh^w^ fearful odds. 

For the ashes cf his fatlicrs 
And the temples of his godst Macaulay, 

A \\c fates God. and shrinks from men. Bacon. 

2. To stand opposite to; to stand with the 
face or front toward. 

Four fronts, with open gates, facing the different 
quarters of the world. Pope. 

3. To cover in front; as, a fortification /arrd 
with marble; to face a garment with silk. — 

4. To smooth or dress the face of, as a stone, 
<ke.— 6. To place with the face upwards.— 
To face down, to oppose boldly or impu- 
dently. 

Here's a villain tliat woMfate me down. Skak. 


But 1 let that passe lest thou come in againe with 
thyfaburthen. t^tfs huphues. 

Fao(fak), tk [Contr. for/acaimrfe.] A name 
given by the early printers to the large or- 
namental letters at the commencement of 
a division of a book. Brands. 

Facade (fa-sttd^ or fa-s&d'), n. [Fr. ; It. fac- 
eiita, from faeda, the face; L. facies, the 
face.] The face or front view or elevation 
of an edifice; exterior front or face; as, the 
fagads of the Louvre, or the fagade of St. 
Peter's at Rome. 

Face (fas), n. [Fr. ; L. facies, face, figure, 
form, probably from facto, to make.] 1. The 
front part of an animars head, particularly 
of the human head, made up of the fore- 
head, eyes, nose, mouth, cheeks, Ac.; tlie 
visage.— 2. Aspect or air of the face; cast of 
features; look; countenance. 

We set the best face on it we could. DrydtPt. 

Some read the king'sySvre, some the queen's, and oil 
Had marvel. Tennyson. 

a The expression of the face as indicative 
of either favour, disfavour, or anger; hence, 
favour, disfavour, or anger; as, I set my 
foes against it 

Therefore came I forth to meet thee, diligently to 
seek thy/Sicir, and 1 have found thee. Prov. vii. 15. 

4. In a general sense, the surface of a thing, 
or-the dde which presents itself to the view 
of the spectator; the front: the forepart; as, 
the face of the earth; the /ace of the waters; 
the foes of a house. Exek. xli. 14. 

A rotot watered the whole^ier of the ground. 

Gen. xi. x6. 

6. A plane surface of a solid; one of the sides 
bounding a solid. Thus, a cube or die has 
six fasss; an octahedron has eight faess.^ 

6. Visible state; appearance; aspect *Taoght 
mehowtoknow the /aoe of right’ Shik: 

This would produce e newyOwir of things In Europe. 

^ddissH. 

Nor heaven nor see their tonaetfnee reulned. 

tVatier. 

7. Decent outward appearance; surface 
•how. 


—To face out, to persist, especially to per- 
sist in an assertion which is not true; to 
maintain iinblushingly and shamelessly; to 
brave, ns a charge, with effrontery; as, she 
faced it out. 

A iiiad-c.*ip ruffian, and a swearing Jack. 

That thinks with ojiths to fate the matter out. Skak. 

— To face tea, to adulterate ten by mixing 
it with colouring matter and other sub- 
stances so as to cause it to resemble tea of a 
better quality and higher value than tlie 
original tea. See Facing. 3. 

Face (fiw), v.i. l.t To carry a false appear- 
ance; to play the hypocrite. 


Suffolk doth not flatter, ftce, or feign. Shak. 

2. To turn the face; as, to face to the right 
or left. 

Face about, man; a soldier, and afraid of the 
enemy I Dryden. 

Face-ache, Face-agae (fas’ak. fas’a-gu). n. 
Tic-douloureux, a kind of neuralgia which 
occurs in the nerves of the face. 

Faoe-(fioth (fas'kloth), n. A cloth laid over 
the face of a corpse. 

Standing by the coffin, with wild impatience, she 
pushed aside the face-cioth. Seward. 

Faced (fasto, a. 1. Having a face; marked 
with a face, as a court-can!.— 2. Having its 
upper or outer surface dressed or smoothed; 
as, a faced stone. 

Faoe-%uard (fas'gRrd), n. A kind of cover- 
ing or mask to defend the face and eyes 
from accidents, as in various chemical and 
mechanical processes, in fencing, and the 
like. 

Face-mould (fas’mCld), n. The name given 
by workmen to the pattern for marking the 

g lank or board, out of which ornamental 
and-railings for stairs or other works are 
to be cut 

Faoe-Dalnter (f&s'pftnt-dr), n. A painter of 
portraits; one who paints the likeness of the 


face. [Rare.] 


Faoe-paintilif (ffis^ptot-ingx n. 1 , 
or art of painting portraits; the a 
presenting faces In painting. ‘GIot] 


The act 
art of re- 
Giorgione . . . 


excelled in portraits or face^paifUing. ’ Dry- 
den. [Rare.]— 2. The act of applying rouge 
or other paint to the faca 
Face-piece (fas'pesl, n. Naut a piece of 
wood wrought on the fore-part of the knee 
of the head or cutwater. 

Face-plate (fas'pl&t), n. The disc attached 
to the revolving spindle of a lathe, to which 
the work to bo done Is often fastened. 
Facer (fli'sCr), n. 1. One who faces; one who 
puts on a false show; a bold-faced person. 

There be no great talkers, nor boasters, nor facers. 

Latimer. 

2. [Slang.] A severe blow in the face; hence, 
any sudden check that staggers one. 

Facet, Facette (fas'et, fa-setO, n. [Fr. fa- 
cette, dim. of face,] 1. A little face; a small 
surface; as, the facets of a diamond. * A 
gem of titty facets.* Tennyson,— 2. In arch. 
a fiat projection between the fiutings of 
columns. — 3. In anat. a small, circumscribed 
portion of the surface of a hone; as, articular 
facettes, that is, contiguous surfaces by 
means of which bones are articulated. 

Facet (fas'et), V. t. To cut a facet or facets 
on; as, to facet a diamond. 

Facete (fa-sSt'), a. [L. facetus, merry. ] Gay; 
cheerful; witty; ingenious, fer. Taylor. 
[Rare.] 

Facets (fas’et-ed), a. Having facets; formed 
into facets. 

Facetely (fa-set’li), adv. Wittily; elegantly; 
ingeniously. 

'J'lie eyes are the chief scats of love, ns James Ler- 
initius h^thfacefefy expressed in an elegant ode 

■ Burton. 

Faceteness (fa-s^t'ues), n. Wit; pleasant 
represeutatiou. [Rare.] 

Parables breed delight by reason of Xhnt faceteness 
and wittincss which is many times found in them. 

Hates. 

FacetiSS (fa-sd’shi-g), n. pi. [L.] Witty or 
humorous sayings or writings. 

Facetious (fa-se'shus), a. [Vr. fae^tieux, L: 
facetus, merry, humorous.] 1. Merry; spor- 
tive; jocular; sprightly with wit and good hu- 
mour; as, a facetious compaaion. — 2. Witty; 
full of pleasantry; playful; exciting laughter; 
as, a facetious story; a facetious reply. 

Socrates, informed of some derogating speeches 
used of him behind his back, made xh\% facetious 
reply, ' Let him beat me too when 1 am absent.* 

Dr. H. More. 

SVN. Witty, jocular, joDose, humourous, 
funny, merry, sprightly, sportive, 'playful, 
lively, gay, cheerful. 

FacetlOUBly (fa-se'shus-H), adv. Merrily; 
gayly; wittily; with pleasantry. 
FacetiouBncBB (fa-se'shiis-nes), n. Sportive 
humour; pleasantry; the quality of exciting 
laughter or good humour. 

yiwchfacetiousness passes between the Frere and 
the Sonipnour. T. H'arton. 

Facette, n. Scc Facet. 

Fada (fa’shi-a), n. See FASCIA. 

Facial (fu'shi-al), a, {h. facies, face.] Per- 
taining to the face ; as, the facial artery, 
vein, or nerve.— angle, in anat. the 
angle formed by the plane of the face with 
a certain other plane. The facial angle of 
Camper is contained by a line drawn horizon- 
tally from the middle of the external en- 
trance of the ear to the edge of the nostrils, 
and luiother from this latter point to the 



Facial Angle. 

superciliary ridge of the frontal bone. Owen 
and others measure the facial angle by the 
face, or the most prominent parts of the 
forehead and upper jaw, and a line drawn 
from the occipital condyle along the floor 
of the nostrils. It has been sometimes 
stated Uiat Uie more acute this angle the 
less will the intellectual faculties of tlie 
individual be developed, but as a tost for 
this purpose it is fallacious, though it Is of 
some value as a character in comparing 
the different races of mankind. The above 
figures show that in a European (fig. 1) the 
facial anjrle isveryconslderablv larger than 
in the negro (fig. 2).— Facial axis, a line 
drawn from the anterior end of the axis of 
the cranium to the most anterior point of 
the upper jaw. The angle between these two 


ch, chain; 6h, So. loch; g, go; J,/ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, Chen; th. Chin; w, tcig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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axial lines, called the craniqfaeial angle, 
shows the extent to which the face is in front 
of or below the cranium, prognathous or or- 
thogncUhous (which see). —Facial vicrvs, the 
portio dura of the seventh pair of nerves, 
arising from the upper port of the respira- 
tory tract, supplying the facial muscles, and 
known as the nerve of expression. — Facial 
vein, a vein which receives the vessels of the 
head and forehead, and crosses the face 
from the root of the nose outward. 

FadaUy (fa'shi-al-li), adv. In a facial man- 
ner. 

Fadent (fa'shi-entx n. lL,faeiens,faeiefU%s, 
ppr. of jacio, to do, to make.] l.f A doer; 
one who does any tiling, good or bad. 

Is sin in the fact, or in the mind of ihv /itrirnff 

/i/. HaicM. 

2. In alg. the variable of a quantic as dis- 
tinguished from the coefticient. 

Fades (f&'shi-Sz), n. [L.J 1. In anaf. the 
face, including the nose, mouth, eyes, and 
cheeka— 2. In tool and geot, the aspect pre- 
sented by an assemblage of animals and 
plants, which is characteristic of a particu- 
lar locality or period of the earth's history. 
^Facies Hippocratiea, the peculiar appear- 
ance of the face immediately before death, 
first described by Hippocrates. 

Fadle (fa'sil), a. [Fr.; L /aeilis, easy to be 
done or maile, from /ado, to make.] 1. Easy 
tobe done or i^rformed; easy; not difficult; 
performablc or attainable with little labour. 

Order . . . will render the worky!fr»7eand delight* 
fuL Hvetyn. 

2. Executed in an easy, careless, or perfunc- 
tory inaiiner; not characterized by earnest- 
ness of purpose, or executed without expen- 
diture of thought 

Wc want the be^t of art now. or no .'irt. 

The time is done iot/aciU settings up 
Of minnow gods, nymphs here, ami iritmis there. 

ti. B. Braii'Htftji'. 

8. Easy to be surmounted or removed; easily 
conquerable. 

The facile gates of hell too slightly b.'irred. Milton. 
4. Easy of access or converse; mild; cour- 
teous; not haughty, austere, or distant. 

1 mean she should be courteous, sweet. 

H. yoHson. 

6. Pliant; flexible; easily persuaded to good 
or bad; yielding; ductile to a fault 

Since Adam, and hii facile consort Eve, 

Lost Paradise, deceived by me. Milton. 

This is treating Burns tike a child, a person of so 
facile a disposition as not to be trusted without a 
keeper on the king’s highw.iy. Prof trUson. 

6. Ready; dexterous; as. \A%/adU pencil; a 
facile pen. 

Facllely (fa'siMl), adv. In a facile or easy 
manner; easily. [Rare.] 

So facile/y he bore his royal person. Ctui^fnan. 

FacUenesS (fa'sH-nes), n. The state of being 
easy; easiness to be persuaded or overcomo. 
hraummit. [ Rare, j 

Facile prlnceps (fa'slde prin'sops). [L.] hy 
for the first or best. 

But the yacile frinceys of all gypsologists Is Pro- 
fessor Pott of Halle. Cnamders's Knty. 

Facilitate (fa-sil'it-at), v.t pret. A pp. /oct- 
Utated; npr. faeilitating. [Kr. fadliter, 
from /acuity, L. facilitas, tvomfacUU, easy. ] 
To make easy or less difficult; to free from 
difficulty or impediment, or to diminish it; 
to lessen the labour of; as, niachiiiery/actVt- 
tates niauual labour and operations. 

The labour which terminates in the production of 
an article fitted for some hnnian use, is either em- 
ployed directly about the thing, or in previous ojicr- 
attoiis destined to facihlafc, perhaps essential to the 
possibility of, the .Hubser]ueiit ones. y. S. Mill. 

Facilitation (fa-sil'it-a^'Hbon), n. The act 
of facilitating or making easy. 

Wlm can believe that they, who first watched the 
stars, forcs.'iw the use of their discoveries to the fa- 
etltiation of coninierccf yohnson. 

Facility (fa-sll'i-ti). n. [Ft. facUit^.; L./aciZ. 
itOM, tTomfacilis, facile.] 1. Easiness to be 
performed; freedom from difficulty; ease; 
as, the facility of a work or operatiou. 

Though y?srt'/i/y and hope of success might invite 
some otner choice. Bacon. 

2. lilase in performance; readiness proceed- 
ing from skill or use; dexterity; as, he per- 
formed the work with tsteat/aeility. 

The facility which we get of doing things by a 
custom of doing, makes them often pass in us without 
notice. Locke. 

8. Pliancy; ductility; easiness to be per- 
suaded; readiness of compliance, usually in 
a bad sense, implying a disposition to yield 
to solicitations to evil ; in Seotti law, a con- 
dition of mental weakness falling short of 


idiocy, and implying easiness to be per- 
suaded to do anything. 

It Is a great error to take.^r^ii^ for good nature: 
tenderness without discretion is no i^ter than a more 
pardonable folly. A. L' Estrange. 

In order to support the reduction of the deed of a 
facile |>erson, there must l>e evidence of circumven- 
tion and of imposition in the uansaction. as well as 
facing in the party, and lesion. But, 'where lesion 
in the deed, and facility In the granter concur, the 
mo.st slender circumstances of fraud or circumvention 
are sufficient to set it aside.' BclCs I.aeu Diet, 

4. Easiness of access; complaisance; conde- 
scension; affability. 

He offers himself to the visits of a friend rrWh facil- 
ity. South. 

5. The means by which the performance of 
anything is rendered more easy: conveni- 
ence; assistance; advant^e: usually in the 
plural ; as, great facilities are offered us 
for visiting foreign countries ; his position 
affords him great facilities tor stuiiv. 

FaGl2ierlOU8(fa*si-ueTi-us), a. A ludicrously 
ooitied word for Facinorous. Shak. 

Faolllg (fas'ing), n. 1. A covering in front 
fur ornament, distinction, protection, de- 
fence, or other purpose; as, (a) in arch, the 
thin covering of polished stone over an in- 
ferior stone, or the stratum of plaster or 
cement on a brick or rough stone wall. (&) In 
joinery, the wood-work which is fixed round 
apertures in interiors, to ornament them or 
to protect the plaster from injury, (cl In 
engin. a layer of earth, turf, or stone laid 
upon the bottom and sloping sides of a canal, 
iwway, reservoir, Ac., to protect the ex- 
posed surface or to give it a steeper slope 
than what is natural, (d) The trimmings 
on the front of a regimental Jacket or coat, 
by which one regiment Is usually distin- 
guished from another; the trininiln^ on the 
front of any uniform. — 2. lit founding, pow- 
der a))p11cd to the face of a mould wiiich 
receives the metal, to give a smooth sur- 
face to the casting -3. A mode of adulterat- 
ing tea by mixing it with colouring matter 
and other substances so as to cause it to 
resemble tea of a better quality and a higher 
value than the original * unfaced ' tea ; also, 
the materials used in this process of adul- 
teration. 


The facing of tea is a frami generally very easy of 
detection ; ^1 that is necessary is to put a little of 
the tea into a bottle (lartially nlled with cold water, 
and to shake the bottle vigorously for a short time. 
The tea parts with its facing, which either reniains 
in solution in the water, imparting a colour to it, or 
sinks as a powder to the bottom, according to its na- 
ture. Edin. Courant nemsfager. 

4. Tlie movement of soldiers in turning 
round to the right, left, Ac. 

Fac^Lngly (fus'ing-li), ado. In a fronting po- 
sition. 

Facinff-sand (fas'ing-sand), n. 'Inmmilding, 
a iiiiidure generally composed of pulverized 
lutumitious coal and common moulding- 
sand, used to fonn the surface of moulds. 
FadnoroUB (fa-sitrer-us), a. (L. fadnor- 
osus, criminal, atrocious, from f acinus, fa- 
dnoris, a deed, especlallv a bad deed, from 
faciv, to do.] Atrociously wicked. 

Things highly charged with sin, even to a more 
facinorous and notorious degree. yer. Taylor. 

FacixiOTOlUUieBB (fa-sin^^^r-us-nes), n. Ex- 
treme or atrocious wickedness. LRnr<*>1 
Facond,t Faconde,t n. (O.Fr. from L. fa- 
eundia.] Elo<|uencc. * Facond gent* =^pleaM- 
iiig elo(| lienee. Chaueer. 

Facond*] Faconde,t a. \L. facundus, elo- 
quent] Eloquent; fluent 'Nature with 
tacond voice.’ Chaucer. 

Facsllllile (fak-si'mt-le), n. [L. fado, to 
make, and similie, like. Bco SiliiLK.1 An 
exact copy or likeness, as of handwriting ; 
an imitation of an original in all its propijr- 
tions, traits, and pecunarities; as,faedmiles 
of old manuscripts, or of the handwriting of 
famous men, or of interesting documents, 
are made in engraving or lithographic prints. 
Facsimile (fak-si'nii-16), v.t To moke a fac- 
simile or exact counterpart of; to copy ex- 
actly. Quart, itev. [Rare.] 
Facsi]|iilist(fak-8i'mi-li8t),n. The producer 
<if a facsimile or of facsiniiles. 

Fact (fakt), n. [L. factum, a thing done, a 
deed, a fact, from fado, to do. ] 1. Anything 
done or Uiat comes to pass; an act; a deed; 
an effect produced or aclileved; an event 

WliAt might instigate him to this HeviUshfact, 

1 am not able to conjecture. ’ Bvelyn, 

2. Reality; truth; as, in/a0f.->8. The asser- 
tion or statement of a thing done or existing; 
sometimes used to mean a thing asserted to 
exist or to have taken place, although false; 
as, history abounds with false /sets.— S yn. 


Act, deed, perfonnsnoe. event, inoldent, oo- 
currenoe, oircumstanoe. 
Faotion(fak'Bhon),n. [L. /oefio. a oomMny 
of persons acting toother, from jaeio, 
factum, to do.] 1. A party. In polUies, 
combined or acting in union. In oppoaltioii 
to the prince, government, or state: usually 
applied to a nimorltv, but it may be applied 
to a majority; a party promoting discord or 
unscrupulously promoting their private ends 
at the expense of the public good. ‘Not 
swaying to this faction or to that.' Tenny- 
son. 

When a party abandons public and general ends, 
and devotes itself only to the personal interetta of its 
members and leaders. It is called a faction, and its 
policy is said to be factious. Sir G. C. Leivis. 

A feeble jgoveniment produces more factions than 
an oppressive one. Ames, 

2. Tumult; discord; dissension. 

They remained at Newbury In great faction among 
themselves. Lora Ctarcndon, 

H. In Rom. antig, one of the four classes, dis- 
tinguished by special colours. Into which 
the combatants In the circus were divided. 
Tliere were the green, blue, red, and white 
factions, and other two, the puiple and 
yellow, are said to have been added by 
bomitian. — Farfy, Faction, Cabal, Junto, 
Combination. Bee under CABAL. 
Factionary (fak'shon-a-rl), n. A party man; 
one of a faction. [Rare.] 

Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name Is Menenlus, 
always factionaty on the party of your 

FacUonert (fak'shon-^r), n. One of a fac- 
tion. 

The faetioners had entered into such a seditiou«i 
conspiracy. Bp. Bancroft. 

Faction-ligllt (fak'shon-fit), n. A fight be- 
tween parties of different religions, politics, 
or family connections. 

Factioniat (fak^shon-ist). n. One who pro- 
mutes faction. ‘Some busy facHonists of 
the meaner sort.' Bp. Halt. 

Factioua (fak'shus), a. [Fr. faciieux; L./ae- 
tiosus, from f actio. See FAcrrioN.] LOiven 
to faction; addicted to fonn parties and 
raise dlssonsions, in opposition to govern- 
ment; turbulent; prone to clamour against 
public measures or men. 

That factious and seditious spirit that has appeared 
of late. Chesterfield. 

2. Pertaining to faction; proceeding from 
faction; indicating faction. *haciious tu- 
mults.' Eikon BasUike. ‘Factious quarrels.' 
I>ryden. Active; urgent; zealous. ‘Be 
factious for redress of all these griefs. ' Shak. 
FaoUoualy (fak^slms-li), adv. In a factious 
iiitujiier; by means of faction; in a turbulent 
or disorderly manner. 

Factiouaneas (fak'shus-nes), n. Tlie state of 
being factious; inclination to form parties 
in opposition to the government or to the 
public interest; disposition to clamour and 
raise opposition; clamorousness for a party. 
Factious (fak-ti'shusX a. [L. faetitius, 
made by art. from facto, to make.] Made 
by art, in distinction from what is produced 
hy nature; artificial; conventional; Ba,/ae- 
titioue cinnabar; factitious stonea 
‘ To Mr. Locke the writings of Hobbes sttggetted 
much of the sophistry disfiUyed in the first book of 
his essay on the factitious nature of our moral prin- 
ciples. Dugald Stewart. 

Factitiously (fak-ti'shus-ll), adv. In a fac- 
titious or unnatural manner. 
Factitlou8neB8(fak-tFBhuB-neB),n. Quality 
of being factitious. 

Factitive (fak'tit-iv), a. [L. foetus, pp. of 
fado, to make.] Causative; tending to make 
or cause; particularly, in gram, pertaining 
to that relation existing between two words, 
08 between an active transitive verb and Its 
object, when the action of the verb produces 
a new condition in the object; aa, ne made 
the man a corpse; the king created him a 
peer. ‘Havinga/aoiftmorcauaativeBense.* 

Frgf- OihbO 

Sometimes the idea of activity In a vetb or adicc- 
tive involves in It a reference to on elfect ia the way 
of causality, in the active voice on the immediate ob- 
jects. and In the pawlve voice on the subject of such 
activity. This second object is called the fhctiiive 
object. P^. Gikbs. 

Fa^vet (fakt'iv),a. hlaking; having power 
to make. ‘Creator-like, faciivs, and not 
destructive.' Bacon. 

Facto (fnk'td), adv. [L, abl. of factum, a 
deed.} In law, in fact; in deed; by the act 
or fact. 

Factor (fak'tdr), n. [L., a maker, doer, 
from/oeid, faciusn, to make, to do.] 1. In 
com. an agent employed by merohanta re- 
siding In other places to buy and sell, 
negofiate bills of exchange, or transact 


Ffite, fkr. fat, fall; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tObe, tub, bgU; oil, pound; tt, Sc. abune; f, 8a hsy. 
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oilier buainew on their acoount. He it in- 
tnuted with the poMeaalon, management, 
and diiiKMMl of goods, property, £c., and 
may buy and sell In his own name, in which 
partiooIarB consists the main difference be- 
tween factors and brokers. 

My JMor tends me word, n merchant*! Sed 

That owes me for a hundred tun of wine. 

Marlow, 

2. In Scotland, a person appointed by an 
heritor, landholder, or house proprietor to 
manage an estate, to let lands or tenements 
on lease, to collect rents, Ac.— 3. An agent 
or substitute generally. [Rare. ] 

Percy is but my factor ^ good my lord, 

T* engross up glorious cmeds on iiiy behalf. SMak, 

4. Inarith. the multiplier and multiplicand, 
from the multiplication of wlUch proceeds 
the product. —5. In alg, a name given to any 
expression considered as part or a product. 
Thus a and a-^x are the factors of the pro- 
duct a (a-i-jr)or 6. One of several 

circumstances, element8,or influences which 
tend to the production of a result. 

The extreme complexity of ^cial actions will be 
better seen if we enumerate the favors which deter- 
mine one single phenomenon, as tlie price of a com- 
modity. Herbert Spencer, 


The power of the preacher was a malnyhr/er in 
the early stages of the culture of Christendom. 

Rejf. y, Baldwin Brown. 

—Interim factor. See Interim. 

Factor (fak'tdr), v.t, l. To act as factor for; 
to look after, let. and draw the rents for; to 
manage; as, to factor property, f^'^cotch. J - 
2. In tnath, to resolve into factors; as, x'^—y’^ 

factored into («-!/)■ 

Factorage ( fak^t^r-aj >. n. fFr., from L. 
factor. See Factor.] The alhiwanee given 
to a factor by his employer as a compensa- 
tion for his services: called also a Commis- 
eion. 

Fhetoress (fak't^r-os), n. A female factor. 
[Rare.] 

Factorial (fak-tO'ri-al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
afactory; consisting ill afactory. > -2.1n nyath. 
of or pertaining to a factor or factors.— A 
factortal expreeeion Is an expression of which 
the factors are in arithmetical progression, 
as (»+2), (a!-|-3). (*4-4). 

Factorize (fak't6r-iz), v.t. prot. A pp. factor- 
iced; ppr. faetorizitm. To warn not to pay 
or give up goods; to attach the effects of a 
debtor in the hands of a third person. 
[Local law term in Ignited States.] 
Factorahlp (fak't^r-ship), n. A factory, or 
the business of a factor. 

Factory (fak'to-ri), n. [From factor (which 
seeXI 1. (a) A name given to establishments 
of merchants and factors resident in foreign 
countries, who were governed by regulations 
adopted for their mutual support and assist- 
ance against the encroachments or inter- 
ference of the governments of the countries 
in which they resided. (&) The body of 
factors In anv place.— 2. [Conir. from manu- 
factory.] A building or collection of build- 
ings, appropriated to the manufacture of 
goods ; the place where workers are em- 
ployed in fabricating goods, wares, or uten- 
sils; as, a cotton /aeforj/. 

Factory Mailiul(fak't4r-lmgnd),n. A com- 
mercial weight of India. See Maund. 
Factotum (lak-td'tum), n. [L. facto, to make, 
to do, and totum, neut. of totue, all, whole.] 
A servant or deputy employed to do all 
kinds of work. 

He could not sail without him ; for what could he 
do without Corporal Von^ltter, his protection, his 
factotum, his distributer oiprovisionst Marryat. 

FlUftual (fak'tO-al), a. Relating to or con- 
taining facts; consisting of facts. [Rare.] 
nactum (fak'tumX n. pl. FRCta (fak^a). 
In law, a thing done; an act or deed; any- 
thing stated and made certain. 

Faotura (fak'tOr), n. [Fr.] l.t The art or 
manner of making.— 2. In emn. an invoice 
or biU of parcels. Simmonde, 

FftOUlm (fa'kC-ldX n. pl, [L. faevda, a little 
torch, dim. of fax, a torch.] In aatron, cer- 
tain spots sometimes seen on the sun's disc, 
which appear brighter than the rest of his 
surface, 

Diffisrant parts of his (the sun's) surOice give differ- 
eat spectra. The spots have not the some spectrum 
as the bright poru of the disc ; the ordinarily bright 
— — tf um os the exception- 


parti have not the some spectrum 
ally bright parts called theyhewAr. 


A?. Proctor, 


Faculty (fa1cul-tl),fi. [Fr./aeultd, L./aeul- 
fot. from faeul, easy, from facia, to do, to 
maze.] 1. Any power of the mind or Intel- 
leot, such as those whloh enable it to receive, 
revive, ormodiljrjperceptions: os, tha faculty 
of Jiereeivlng^ ox Imapning, remembering, 
Ac. 


^wers are active and passive, natural and ac- 
quired. Powers natural and active are called facul- 
Hee. Powers natural and passive, capacities or re- 
ceptivities. Powers acquired are habits, and habit 
is used both in an active and passive sense. The 
|Mwer, again, of acquiring a habit is called a disposi- 
tion. Sir IV, Hamitton. 

Oh 1 many are the Poets that are sown 


'The jsreenness 
into yellow.^ Boyle, 

All that's bright vtmtX/ade,-— 
The brightest still the fleetest. 
Adieu, adieu I my native shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue. 


IVordsworth. 

2. Capacity for any natural action or func- 
tion; as, uio faculty of speech. 

The y\io\/acMlty is that by which life is preserved. 

Quincy. 

3. Skill derived from prai'.tice, or practice 
aided by nature; special power; special 
mental endowment ; dexterity ; adruitness ; 
knack; as, he has a wonderful faculty for 
mimicry.— 4. t Power; authority. 

1 am traduced by tongues which neither know 
My /acuities nor person. Shak, 

This Dunciin 

Hath borne hi^/acuities so meek. Shah. 

5,f 31echanical power; as, the faculty of the 
wedge. -6. t Natural virtue; effleacy; as. the 
faculty of simples.— 7. Privilege; a right or 
power granted to a person by favour or in- 
dulgence, to do what by law he may not do; 
as, the faculty of marrying without the 
banns being first published, or of ordaining 
a deacon under age. * 8. Tlie body of indi- 
viduals constituting one of the learned pro- 
fessions. and when used absolutely, more 
speciflcally, the medical and surgical pro- 
fessions. In Hcotiand the same term is 
used; but it is further used for a boiiy of 
enrolled baiTisters, attorneys, or solicitora; 
as, the faculty of advocates; the faculty of 
procurators. 

The obstinacy of I.or(l Chesterfleld's deafness had 
in^luced him to yield to the repeated advice of the 
/acuity to try whether .any benefit could be obtained 
by a journey to Spa. Maty. 

9. In colleges, the masters and professors of 
the several departments of a university, nr 
one of the departments themselves; as, the 
faculty of arts, of theolo^, of medicine, or of 
law. —Faculty to h urdenfn Scots law , a ^mer 
reserved in tlie disposition of an heritable 
subject to burden tne disponce with a pay- 
ment.- Court if faculties, a jurisdiction or 
tribunal belonging to the archbishop. It 
creates rights to pews, monuments, and parti- 
cular places and modes of burial. It has also 
powers in granting licenses of different de- 
scriptions. as a license to marry, a faculty 
to erect an organ in a parish church, to 
level a churchyard, Ac.— S yn. Talent, gift, 
endowment, dexterity, adroitness, knack. 
Facund (fa'kund), a. (L. facundtis, elo- 
quent, from fa, root of fan, to speak, and 
term, undus, implying abundance.] Elo- 
quent. [Rare.) 

Facundioust (fo-kundl-us), a. Eloquent; 
full of words. 

Facundlty (fa-kundi-ti), n. [L. fanniditas. 
See Facund. ] Eloquence ; readiness of 
speech. [Rare.] 

FflA (fad), 71. [A.' Sax. fadiafi, to arrange.] 

A favourite theory ; crotchet ; hobby. 

The world is a m/fiKr of special constables, each 
bent upon getting his owu /td enforced at the point 
of the truncheon. Coutemp. Rev, 

FAddle(fadl), v.i. [A form of/dd^, to trifle.] 
To trifle; to toy; to play. 

Faddy (fad'i),a. Given to fads or crotchets. 
F^de (fad), a, [Fr.] Weak; slight; faint; 
insipid. [Rare.] 

His masculine taste gave him a sense of something 
/ade and ludicrous. /V Quincey. 

Fade (fad), v.i. pret A pp. faded; ppr, fad- 
ing. [0.£. vade, to fade. Alliances and 
etymology uncertain. Comp. Fr. Jade, in- 
sipid, from L. vapidus; D. vaaden, to wither. ] 

1. To wither, as a plant; to lose strength, 
health, or vigour gradually; to decay; to 
periA gradually. 

The flower ripens in its place. 

Ripens, tmd/ades, and falls. Tennyson, 

When the memory is weak, ideas in the mind 
quickly ^4^. Locke, 

2. To lose freshness, colour, or brightness; 

Co tend from a stronger or brighter colour 
to a more faint shade of the same colour, or 
to lose colour entirely; to become faint in 
hue or tint; to have the distinctive or char- 
acteristic features disappear gradually; to 
grow dim or indistinct; to disappear gradii- 
ally- 'The gr^ness of a leaf soon fadUig 


Fade (fAd), v.t To cause to wither; to wear 
away: to deprive of freshness or vigour. 

No winter could his laurcls/ade. Dryden, 

Fadadly (f&d'ed-li), adv. In a faded or 
decayed manner; in a manner suggestive of 
former better circumstancea * A dull room 
fadedly furnished.* Dickens. 

Fadeleez (fuddles), a, L^nf ailing. 

Fadge (faj). v.i. [A. Sax. fPyan, figean, to 
Join; same word as G. fdgeti, D. voege7i, Sw. 
f ago— to join, to lit.] 1. To suit; to lit; to 
come close, as the parts of things united; 
hence, to have one part consistent with 
another.— 2. To agree ; to live in amity. 

They shall be made, spite of antipathy, to 
together. Muton, 

3. To succeed; to hit. 

Well, sir, how /adjres the new design! IVycher/ey, 

Fadge (faj), n. A large flat loaf or bannock, 
commonly of barley-meal and baked among 
asliea [Scotch.] 

A Ghasgow capon ( • herring) and A/adj;y 
Yc thought a feast. Ramsay. 

Fading (f^'ing), ». and a. [See Fade.] 

1. Losing colour; uecomiug less vivid; de- 
caying; declining; withering.— 2. Subject to 
decay; liable to lose freshness and vigour; 
liable to perish; not durable; transient; as, 
Afaditvf flower. 

Faiding (fudging), 71. Decay; loss of colour, 
freshness, or vigour. 

Fadingt (fad'ing), n. [Ir.] Tlie name of an 
Irish dance, and burden of a song. 

I will have him danccy^rffi/qv /adinff is a fine jig, 
1*11 .'is.sure you, gentlemen. Beau. Hr /«. 

Fadingly (fad'iug-li), adv. In a fading 
manner. 

FadlngneSBCfad'liig-ttes). n. Decay; liability 
to decay. 

Fady (f&d*i),a. Wearing away; losing colour 
or strength. Sk€7istone. [Rare.] 

Fae (fa), n. Foe. 'Your mortal fae is noo 
awa*.' Burns. [Scotch.] 

Fsscal (fe'kal). a. Pertaining to fieces; con- 
taining or consisting of dregs, lees, sediment, 
or excrement. 

FsBOea (fd'sSz), n. pl. [L.] Excrement; also, 
settlings ; sediment after infusion or distil- 
lation. 

Fflscula (fe'ku-la). See Fkcula. 

Faem (fam), n. Foam. [Scotch.] 

Guid auld Scotch drink. 

Whether thro' wimpiin* worms thou jink, 

Or, richly brown, ream owre the brink. 

In glorious^cm. Burns, 

Faerie, t Faeryt (fiV^-ri), n. The nation of 
fairies; the work of fairies; enchantment. 

In olde dayes i»f the king Artour. 

Of which that Bretoni speketi gret honour. 

All was this lond fulfilled of/aertc. Chitucer. 


Pertaining to fairies; 

Comp. 


Faery (f&'4-ri), a, 
fairy. 

Faille t (faf*fl), v.i. [Onomatopoetic. 
inajgle.] To stammer. Barret. 

Tag (fag),».i. pret. Ik pp. fagged; ppr. fagging. 
[According to Wedgwood and Skeat prob- 
ably another form of fag, hy omission of 1. 
Comp, askant and asklent; E. fugleman with 
G. jlugeltnann. ] 1. To become wearv ; to 
fail in strength; to be faint with weariness. 
•To fag, defleere.’ Levins (1670).— 2. To 
labour hard or assiduously; to work till 
wearied.— 3. To act as a fag; to perform 
menial services for another, as the boys in 
lower class do to those in the higher classes 
in certain English public schools. 


Byron. 


This one hhacked his shoes, that toasted his bread, 
others would out and give him balls at cricket 
during whole summer afleriioons. Thackeray, 

--To fag out (nauf.), to become untwisted, 
as the end of a rope. 

Tag ffag), v.t. 1. To use or treat as a tag or 
drudge ; to compel to labour for one's benefit; 
to cause to perform menial services for one; 
as, at certain English public schools the boys 
in the upper forma fag the boys in the lower. 
2. To tire by labour; to exhaust; as, this 
work has fagged me out.-— 8.t To beat. 

Fafft (fag), n. A knot in cloth. 

Figiiaghn. .1,A laborious drudge. —2. In 
certain English public schools, as Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester, a school-boy who 
performs menial services for another boy 
who is In the highest or next highest form 
or class, having to prepare his master's 
breakfast, carry messages, Ac. 

F^-ond (fag*endX n. [According to Wedg- 
wood the end which flags or hangs loose. 
See Fag, e.<.] l..The end of a webof cloth, 
generally of coarser materials.— 2. The latter 
or meaner part of anything. 

In comes a gentleman in the/Sqr^Mff of October, 


eh. ehela; So. loeh; g, 0 t; J, job; h. Fr. ton; ng, div: TU. Men; th, «Mn; w, idg; wb. tpMg; zli, anire.— See Kar. 
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drippini; with the fon of that hurnid and uncertain 
season. Burke. 

8. Sant, the untwisted end of a rope. 
Fageotk Fagot (fa^otv n. [From Fr. 
It./a(^efto, a fagi^ot, a bundle of sticks, from 
L./ax,/aei8, a bundle of sticks for bunting. J 

1. A bundle of sticks, twigs, or small branches 
of trees, used for fuel, or for raising bat- 
teries, Ailing ditches, and other purposes in 
fortiAcatiou; a fascine. 

And hark yc, sirs; for that she is a maid. 

Spare for let there be enow : 

Place barrels of pitch upon the f.ital stake. 

That so her torture may be shortened. Skak. 

2. A bundle of pieces of iron for re-nmnu- 
factiire, or of steel in bars. —3. A person 
foniierly liired to take the place of another 
at the muster of a military company or to 
hide deAcieucy in its number when it was 
not full. 

There were several counterfeit books which were 
r.'irved in wood, and served only to fill up the number 
Vilui/itjiro/s ill the muster of a regiment. Addison. 

4. A term of contempt for a drv, shrivelled 
old woman, whose bones arc, like a bundle 
of sticks. At only to bum; a torni of oppro 
brium applied to children and women. *01d 
Trotter and \\\a faggot of a wife.' Marruat. 
Faggot. Fagot (fairotx V.t. To tie together; 
to bind in a faggot or bundle; to collect 


j>romiscuously. 

Faggot-vote (fa; 


(fag'ot-vot), n. A vote pro- 
cured by the purchase of property under 
mortgage or otherwise, so as to constitute 
a nominal qiialiAcation, without a substan- 
tial basis. Faggot-votes are chieAy used iu 
county electiona The way in which tiiey 
are usually manufactured, viz., by the pur- 
chase of a property which is divided into as 
many lots as will constitute separate votes, 
and given to different persons, has given 
rise to the name. 

Faggot-voter (fag'ot-vot-er). n. One who 
hmds or exercises a faggot- vote. 

Fagln, Faglne (fa'jin), nr a substance 
found by Buchner and Ilcrberger in beech- 
nuts, the fruit of Fagm sylcatica, but only 
imperfectly examined. It is stud to be a 
yellow sweetish imias, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol, spaiingly in ether, de- 
composed by strong acids and by dry dis- 
tillation, but distilling undecomposed with 
the vapour of water or alcohol. 
Fagopyrum (fa-gd-pl'rum), n. IGr. phago, 
to eat. and mr^/i, a kernel; referring to the 
triangular kernel of the nut. ] Buckwheat, 
a genus of Asiatic plants, the seeds of wliich 
are edible, belonging to the mit. order Poly- 
gonaceas. Common buckwheat, or brank, 
is the F. exculentum, sometimes called Poly- 
gonum Fagopyrum. See Bran A, Buck- 
wheat. 

Fagotto (fa-^ot'to), n. 
fit] A musical wiiid- 
Instruiiient with a reed 
and mouth -piece like 
the clarionet and re- 
sembling the bassoon. 

The alto-fagotto has a 
range of three octaves, 
rising from C in the se- 
cond space of the bass 
clef. It is so called 
from its lieing able to 
be taken to pieces and 
made up into a bundle 
like a small faggot, for 
convenience of carriajee. See also BAS.SOON. 
Fagua (fa'gus), 7i. [L.J The beech, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Cuimlifer®. There are 
al>out twenty spefdes distributed over the 
temperate regions of the world, lliey are 
trees with close, smooth, ash-gray bark, and 
simple straight-veined leaves. The round 
heads of staminal Aowers grow l>elow the 
pistillate Aowers of the same branch. The 
fruit consists of an um-shaped prickly in- 
volucre cut into four valves, and inclosing 
two trigonous nuts. The common beech (F. 
kulvatica) is a common British tree, see 
Beech. 

FaBam-tea. See Faam-tea. 

Fahlen. Fahlore (far^ru, m'Qt), n. [O. 
fahl, yellowish, fallow, and erz, ore.] Gray 
cop^r or gray copper ore, called by inin- 
eraloffists, from the shape of its crystals, 
tetrahedral copper pyritee and tetrahedrite. 
This mineral is easily broken, and its frac- 
ture is usuidly uneven, but sometimes a little 
conchoidal. It is found amorphous and in 
regular crystals. 

Fa&Xuilita (fah^un-lQ, n. [From Fahlun in 
Sweden.] A mineral of a greenish colour, 
occurring in six-sided prisms. Its chief con- 
stituent is hydrated silicate of alumina. 



Fagotto. 


Fahrenlieit (fU'ren-hltX a. [After Gabriel 
Baiiiel FahreuheU, a native of Dantzic, who 
Arst employed quicksilver, instead of spirits 
of wine, in the construction of thermo- 
meters about the year 1720.] Tlie name 
distinguishing the kind of thermometer 
in most common use in Englami and Ame- 
rica, in which the space between the freez- 
ing and the boiling points of water, under 
a medium pressure of the atmosphere, is 
divided into 180''; the freezing point being 
marked 32*. and the boiling 212"; as, there 
was a temperature of 00" Fahrenheit, tlmt 
is, by a Fahrenheit thermometer; the Fah- 
renheit scale. See Thermometer. 

Faience (fa-i-ens' or fn-yahs), n. A sort of 
Ane pottery or earthenware glazed with a 
line varnish, and painted in various designs, 
named from Faenza in Romagna, where it is 
said to have been invented in 1209. 

Falk (fak), v.i. [Scutch.] 1. To fall; to be- 
come weary. —2. To stop; to cease. 

Falk (fak), v.t. [Scotch.] 1. To take away 
from the price or value of any commodity; 
to abate. *ril not faik a farthing o* my 
right.’ Galt.— 2. To excuse; to let go with 
impunity. 

Falk (fakX v.t. To fold; to tuck up. [Scotch.] 
Falk (fak), 71. [Scotch.] 1. A fold of any- 
thing, as a ply of agannent.— 2. pi. A miner’s 
term for Assile sandy shales, or shaly sand- 
stones, as distinct from the dark bituiiiiii- 
ouB shales known as *blaes*or *blaize.* 

Fall, Feal (fal, fel), 71. fSw. vail, grassy 
soil, swanl.] [Scotch.] A grassy part of 
the surface of the ground; a piece cut off 
from the rest of the sward; a turf; a sod. — 
Fail QT feal and divot, in ScoU law, a servi- 
tude consisting in a riglit to lift fails or 
divots from a senient tenement, and to use 
them for the purimses of the dominant 
tenoment, os tor building walls, rooAng 
houses, Ac. 

Fall (fM), v.i. [Fr. faillir. It. fallire, 
to fail, from L. fallere, to deceive. Comp. 
L. fallere mandata. to fnil in perform com- 
iiiissions. Fallere is by some connected with 
h. feme, wild (K. fierce), fram, fraudie (E. 
fraud), fruetra. In vain (whence frustrate). 
See also Fault, Falter.] l. To become deA- 
cient; to tie InsuAicieiit; to cease to be abun- 
dant for supply; as, the streams or springs 
fail; the crops /« <7. ‘The year in which our 
olives failed. ' Ten nyson. —2. To come sliort 
of; not to have the due measure or degj'ee 
of; with of; as, to fail of respect.- 3. To 
decay; toifecline; to sink; to ho diminished; 
to become weaker; as, the paticnt/at7s every 
hour. 

The sound, upon the fitful gale. 

In solemn wise did rise Sir ly. Siott. 

O and proudly stood she up i 

Her heart within her did not /ail, Tennyson. 

4. To become extinct; to cease; to be en- 
tirely w'anting; to he no longer produced; 
to cease to bo furnished or supplied. 

Help. Lord, for the godly m.'in ceaseth; for the 
faithful /ail from among the children of men. 

Ps. xiL 1. 

Money failed in the land of Egypt. Gen. xlvii. 15. 

6. To cease; to jTerish; to be lost; to die. 

Lest the remembrance of his grief should /ail. 

Addison. 

They shall aX\/ail together. Is. xxxi. 3. 

6. To miss; not to produce the effect; to mis- 
carry; to be frustrated or disappointed; to 
be unsuccessful; as, the experiment was 
made with care, but failed; the attack 
failed; the enemy f axled.— 7, To be guilty of 
omission or neglect; os, to fail in duty.— 

8. To remain unfulAlled. 

Failed the bright promise of your early 

9. To become unable to meet one's en^ge- 
ments, especially one’s debts or buuness 
obligations; to become insolvent or bank- 
rupt. 

Fau (fal), v.t. 1. To desert; to disappoint: 
to cease or to neglect or omit to affi*rd aid 
or supply stren^h; to lie wanting to; as, 
our friends sometimes /aif us when we most 
need them. 

The ship was now left alone, as proud lords be 
When fortune ybi/r them. Sir P. Sidney • 

There shall never /ad thee a man on the throne. 

r Kl. ii. 4. 

2. To omit; not to perform ; to neglect to 
keep or observe; as, to fail an appointment. 
Swift . 

The inventive God, who nerer fails his part. 

Vtyden. 

8.t Not to attain or reach to; to come short 
of; to fall of. 'Though that seat of earthly 
bliss be failed.* 4.t To deceive; 

to cheat. 


So lively and so like, that living sense It /ailed, 

S/enser, 

— To fan gf, to miss of obtaining; to come 
short of; to lose. 

Tin (f&l), n. 1. 1 Misearriage ; failure ; de- 
Acienoy; want. 

What dangers by his highness* of issue 
May drop upon this kingdom. Skak. 

2.t Death; decease. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 
U poll our /ail $ Shak. 

—Withaut/ail, without omission to perform 
something; without delinquency or failure; 
without doubt; certainly. 

He will wilkoui/atl drive out from before you the 
Canaanitea. Josh. ill. 10. 

FallaJlce t (f&Tans), n. [Fr. faillaxicc, from 
faillir, to fail.] Fault; failure. Felt 
FamxiM (faring), n. 1. The act of failing; 
impenectlon; weakness; lapse; fault. 

E'en his failings leaned to virtue's side. Goldstnith. 

2. The act of becoming insolvent or baiik- 
rupt. 

Faulligly (f&ring-li), adv. By failing. 
Faillla ^riis), n. l Fr. ] In her. a failure or 
fraction in an oniiiiaiy, as if it were broken, 
or a splinter taken from it. 

Failure (fkl'Or), n. 1 . A falling; deAcienry; 
cessation of supply or total defect; as, the 
failure of springs or streams; failure of 
rain; failure of crops.- -2. Omission; nun- 
performance; as, the failxtre of a promise; 
a nian's failure in the execution of a trust. 

3. Decay, or defect from decay; as, the 
failure of memory or of sight.— 4. The act 
of failing or state of having failed to 
attain an object ; want of snccess ; as, one 
of the most common causes of failure is at- 
tempting too much, and doing too little. — 
5. A becoming insolvent or bankrupt; as, 
in commercial panics iniminei ableynilureir 
occur.— 6. t A falling; a slight fault. John* 
son. 

Fain (fan), a. [ A . Sax ftrgexi , \oytM\,fcegnian, 
to rejoice; comp. Goth. /aomo7i, to rejoice; 
Icel. fagna, to no glad. Fcegen becomes in 
O.E. fa wen, fa we, whence the verb to fawn; 
fair, A. Sax. faeger, is from same root * To 
be /am to do a thing* means to he glad or 
pleased to do it under some kind of neces- 
sity; that is, glad to evade evil or secure 
good.] Glad; pleased; rejoiced; eager; In- 
clined ; especially content to accept of or 
do Bomethiiig for want of bettor. 

When Hildebrand had uceiirbcd Henry IV. there 
were nune so hardy as ti* defend their lord; where- 
fore he YtM/ain to humble himself before Hilde- 
brand. Baleinh. 

Wit you well, my child. 

Right ySrirr were I to learn this knight were whole, 
Being nur greatest. Tennyson. 

Fain (fanX adv. Gladly; with joy or plea- 
sure: with would. 

He ’would fain flee out of his hand. Job xxvii. 09 . 
Who ivoftldst again.st thine own eye-witness 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure. 

Tenfxyson. 

Fain t (fan), V. i. To wish or desire. ' Much 
they jaynd to know who she mote bee.’ 
Spenser. 

Fain (fan), a. Pleased; loving; affectionate. 
[Scotch.] 

We'U meet anri aye be fain. 

In the iaiid o* the leal. 

Lajy Naime. 

Falne,t v.t. or t. To feign; to dissemble. 

Chaxuser. 

Faineant (fft-na-HA), a. [Fr., idle, sluggish 
— fairs, to do, and nlant, nothing.] Xif. 
do-nothing; the sarcastic epithet applied 
to the later Merovingian kings of France, 
who were puppets in the hands of the 
mayors of the palace. Louis V., the last of 
the Carlovingian dynasty, received the same 
designation. 

‘ My signet you shall command with all my hearty 
madam,* said earl Philip. . . ' I am. you know, a com- 
plete Boy Fain/anf, and never once Interfered with 
my Mairo do Palais in her proceedings.' 

Sir fP. Ssoti. 

Fainneas (f&n'nes), n. state of being fain, 
or unduly delighted or elated. 

Faint (f&nt), a, [See Faint, e.l] 1. Weak; 
languid ; feeble ; exhausted ; inclined to 
swoon; as, I was so faint that I oonld 
scarcely wBlk;/aint with hunger.— 2. Hardly 
perceptible by or feebly strilang the senses; 
Indlstinot; wanting in brightness or vivid- 
ness, loudness, sharpness, or foroe; not well 
deAned; feeble; as, a faint colour; a faint 
red or blue; a faint light; a faint sound or 
voice; a faint resemblimoe or imm. 'The 
voice grew /ainf.' Tennpson.— a Cowardly; 
timorous. ' Women and children of so high 
aoourageand warriors/ainf.* Shak. 
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FAINT 


FAIR-WEATHER 


4 . Not vigorous; not active; wanting vigour, /agrs, brij 

strength, or eneigy ; as. a faint resistance ; from spot 
a faint exertion. * The faint prosecution a fair ski 
of the war.* Davies.— 6 . Dejected; de- 2. Pleasinj 
pressed; dispirited. ‘Mv heart faint* Thus was 
Cam. i. 22 .— STM. Weak, languid, lax. low. hu branchc 
feeble, exhausted, spiritless, cowardly, tim- a i 

orouB. i 

Faint (f&nt). v.i, [O.Fr. faint, sluggish. 
negligent, pp. of feindre, L,fingere, to feign. . ^ , 

Some Influence on the meaning and use of 
the word may also have been exercised by riie lamps 
vain, empty, from L. vanus, empty.] 1 . To 
become feeble; to decline or fail in strength 3. Clear; p 
and vigour; to be weak; to lose the ani- fair watei 
tnal functions; to lose strength and colour. lutnuon tii 
and become senseless and motionless; to upon it.' 
swoon: sometimes witli away, stormy or 

If I send them away fasting to their own houses. fair w< 

they wUi/itutf by the way. Mark viii. 3 . terchange 

On hearing the honour intended her. she /atnted 5. Favour 
away. Guardian, direction 

2. To sink into dejection; to lose courage or as, a fair ^ 

spirit You wish ^ 

If thou/aipft in Che day of adversity, thy strength ^ 
is siiiall. Pfov. kxiv. li: Y* 

Why should wt/dini and fear to live alone. 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we dief a fair ^ 

Keble, Close by my 

3. To become gradually weak or indistinct; 7 Onen* fi 
to decay; to fade; to disappear; to vanish. equitable; 

Gilded clouds, while we gaae on faint before my friend 

AN A I I A A 1 hispropoa 

FUntt (fant). v.t. To deject; to depress; to rh*. n 

weaken. aJldl^fentJ 

To think what follows. Shak. 3* Free fr 

Faint (fant), n. 1 . A fainting nt; a swoon. 

Seemed to me ne'er dtrl limner paint frinl • fui"a 

.So just an image of the SMiini, * 

Who propped the Virgin in dtx/aint. Sir IP\ Scott. effectetl bj 

2. pi. The impure spirit which comes over . 

first and last in the distillatiuu of whisky. 
the former being called the atrotiff, and the 10. Frank; 
latter, which is much more abundant, the wheny;<i> 
weaJe faints. This crude spirit is much im- vail on us, w« 
pregnated with fetid essential oil (fusel oil); 

It is therefore very unwholesome, and must Jf* Free rr 
be purified by rectification. Ure. blots, and t 

Faint (fant), a. In law, feigned; as, a faint or easily le^ 
action. CW 12 - 

Faint-draw (fant'dra), v.t. To draw or do- spotted; ui 
lineato lightly. Savage. fame. 

Falnten t (fant'eu), o. t. To make faint. Seeing Um 

Thou wilt not be either so little absent, as not to To drive tl 
whet our appetites, nor so long, as to faintrn the No tribute 
heart. Ha//. -o pouafti,] 

Falmthearted (»nt'hHrt-ed), a. Cowardly: thiin ludlfft 
tlmorouB; dejected: easily deproased, or income' th( 
yielding to fear. Thine, 

Fear not, neither ht fainthearUd. Is. vii. 4. * . . 

Faintheartedly (fantliart-ed-li), adv. In bo proceed 
a cowardly manner. staole towa 

Faintheartedneaa (fautaiUrt-ed-nes). n. tain; as, he 
Cowardice; timorousness; want of courage. he ia on Vie 
Falntish (fant'lsh), a. aSlIghtly faint. The caliphs 

Faintishneaa (fant^sh-nos). n. A slight do- ina}a^r w% 
gree of faintness. 

The sensation offaintisdness and debility on a hot Fai r-way 

day. Arbuthnot. row bay, ri^ 

Falntlingt (f&ntTing).a. Timorous; feeble- usually adv 
minded. * A /amtU^, silly creature.’ Ar- ^?wn; so tl 
buthnot therein, the 

Fain^(fantliX adv. In a faint, weak, feeble. Fair (far), a 
or languid manner; without vigour or ac- complalsani 
tivlty; without vividness or distinctness; in- i>ne of the c 
distinctly; feebly; timorously; as. to attack 2 . Candidly; 
or defend fainUy; a torch humn faintly; Mymoth< 

a candle bums fainUy; a child breathes « 

Lrfufiy. • 

/aintty what we have eeen. ^ O,, ^ 

TW faintiy, merrily— far and far awny^ witHd* tn 

He hwd the pealing of his parish bells. TtnnysoH, .^Tob^fai 
He faifU/y now declines the fatal strife. Denham. ^ 

Fhlntness (f&nt'nes). n. The state of being i^air and sg 

faint; loss of strength, colour, self-conscious- forwardly. - 

ness» and self-control; feebleness; want of ropes when 

strength, brightness, vividness, distinctness. pulley, 

and the like; want or vtoour or activity; tim- (far), n. 

orousness; dejection; ihresolutlon. a handsome 

As she was speaking, she fell down for faintness, 

Esdms XV. 15. 

Unsoundness of counsels, or faintness In following 
and effecting the same. Syenser, 

1 will send m faintness into their hearts. 

Lev. xxvi. 3S. 

Fallit-plead«r(f&nt^pUd-4r).n. IFor/signed- 
pleader,] In law, a fraudnlent. false, or 
collUBory manner of pleading, to the decep- 
tion of a third person. 

Fainty (f&ntu a. Weak; feeble; languid. 

When winter fWists constrain the field with cold. 

The fkin^ root can Mke no steady hold. Dryden, 

Falr(fArXa. [ASax./ap 0 r; loel./^gr; Ooth. 


fagre, bright. See Faim. a.] 1 . Clear; free 
from spots; free from a dark hue; white; as. 
a fair skin ; a fair complexion. Hence— 

2. Pleasing to the eye; beautiful; handsome; 

Thus was he fair in his greatness, in the length of 
his branches. Ezek. zxxT. 7 . 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye I 
Fair as a star when only one i 

Is shining in the sky. ti^ordswarth. 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. 

Byron. 

3. Clear; pure; clean. *An earthen pan full of 
fair water. * Bacon. ‘ The table at the com- 
munion time having a fair white linen cloth 
upon it.' Book of Conimon Prayer.-— t. Not 
stormy or wet; not cloudy or overcast; clear; 
as, fair weather: a fair skv. ‘ Frequent in- 
terchange of foul Olid fair,* Tennyson . — 

5. Favourable; prosperous; blowing in a 
direction toward the place of destination; 
as, a fair wind at sea. 

You wish fair winds may waft him o’er. Prior. 

0. Free from obstruction or obstacles; un- 
interrupted; open to attack or access; direct; 
as, hfair view; a fair mark. 

Close by my side she sat .ind fair in sight. Dryden. 

7. Ojpen; frank; honest; hence, equal; Just; 
equitable; as, /at> dealing; a /atr disputant; 
my friend is a fair man; his offer is fair; 
his propositions are fair and honourable. 

The rogue nod fool by fits Ls fair and wise, 

And even the best by fits what they despise. Pope. 

8 . Free from or unaffected by unfair or 
unfavourable circumstances or influences; 
affording free or honest scope for effort or 
trial; as. a fair field and no lavour.— 9. Not 


trial; as. a fair field and no favour.— 9. Not With delicate spire and whorl. Tennyson. 

effected by liwldlous or unlawful nietbods; purfnff (far-lnK). »i. 1. A preaent given at a 
no b lou 1 . fair 

He died a>t„y and lutural death. TnnfU. „„ j 

10. Frank; civil; pleasing; not harsh. ayi«yj>yr before their fathers. B.jonson, 

When y(<i> words and good counsel will not pre* 2. Ironically, something unpleasant and un- 

vail on us, we must be fritted into our duty. expected, as a bcattllg. [Scotch.] 

11 . Free from ImporfecUoM doMlmis, “"h' 

WotB. and the like; distinct; plain; perfectly pariah rf&rishl a Aeasonablv fair 
spotted; untarnished; as. a/oir character ff&ra 6 d- 6 pV «. Uaut. ia\ a 


2. To adjust; to make regular; to form Into 
correct shape; specifically, rutut, to clip 
regularly, as the timbers of a ship. 

Fair (far). v.t. To clear up: applied to the 
atmosphere In reference to preceding rain; 
to cease raining. [Scotch. ] 

Ringan was edging gradually off with the remark, 
that it didna seem like to fair, 'The Smug^fters, 

Fkir (ffir). n. [Fr. foire, a fair, market; It. 
feria; L. f erics, holidays, festivals.] A stated 
market in a particular town or city; a stated 
meeting nf buyers and sellers for trade. 
Among the most celebrated /airs In Europe 
are those of Frankfort -on -the -Main and 
Leipzig in Germany, of Nijnei-Novgorod in 
Russia, of Lyons in France. Fairs appear 
to have originated in church festivals, which, 
from the great concourse of people at such 
times, afforded convenient opportunities for 
commercial transactions, and this origin is 
commemorated in the German word messe, 
which means both the inass and a fair. See 
Markkt 

Fair-conditioned (ffirilcon-dFshond). a. Of 
good disposition. Ualliwell. 

]ndreliede.t n. Fairhood; fairness; beauty. 
Chaucer, 

Fair-faced (farifast). a. 1 . Having a fair 
face. - 2 . Double-faced; flatteringly decep- 
tive; professing great love or kindness with- 
out reality. 

Fairhood t (fai’^liud), n. Fairness; beauty. 
Fox. 

Fairlly (faYMi). adv. in a fairy-like manner; 
in a manner or fashion suggestive of the 
handiwork of fairies. 

See wh.'it A lovely shell, . . . 

Made sofairi/y well, 

With delicate spire and whorl. Tennyson. 


When fair words and good counsel will not pre- 
vail on us, we must be fritted into <yur duty. 

Sir X. VKstrange. 

11. Free from imperfections, as deletions, 
blots, and the like; distinct; plain; perfectly 


or fame. 

We that fight for our fair father Christ, 
Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 
To drive the heathen from your Roinaii wait. 

No tribute will we pay. Tennyson. 

13. Passably or moderately good; better 
than indifferent; as, a fair attempt; a fair 
income; the class made a fair appearance. 
The news is very fair and good. Shu/k. 

—To be in or on the fair way or road to, to 
bo proceeding without obstniction or ob- 
stacle towards; to bo likely to reach or at- 
tain; as, he is on the fair xioay to fortune; 
he on Vie fair road to ruin. 

The caliphs obtained .*i mighty empire, which Tuas 
in a fair way to have enlarged, until they fell out. 

Sir ly. Ra/eigh. 

—Fair-way of a channel, the path of a nar- 
row bay. river, or hariiour, in which ships 
usually advance in their passage up and 
down; so that if anv vessels be anenored 
therein, they are said to be In thefair-way. 
Fair (far), adv. 1. Openly; frankly; civilly; 
complaisantly. 

One of the company spoke \i\mfair, L Estrange. 

2. Candidly; honestly; equitably. 

My mother played my father/Sitr*. Shak. 

3. Auspiciously ; favourably ; happily ; suc- 
cessfully* ‘The wind sits /atr.' Shak.— 

4. Oil good terms; as. to keep fair with the 
world; to stand /air with one's companions. 

- -To bid fair, to promise well; to be in a fair 
way ; to be likely, or to have a fair prospect — 
Fair and square, honestly; Justly; straight- 
forwardly. —To Uad fair (naut.), sola of 
ropes when they suffer little friction in a 
pulley. 

FiUr (far), n. 1. Elllptically. a fair woman; 
a handsome female. 

Where would you find the peerless/?i#r. 

With Margaret of Branksome might compare f 

Sir PyTScott, 

2 .t Fairness; beauty. 

As the green meads, whose nature outwardArtr 
Breathes sweet peruiine into the neighbouring air. 

Marston. 

—The fair, the female sex: speclflcally, the 
loveliest of that sex. 

None but the brave deserve the fair. Dryden, 

Flair (f&rX v.t, l. To make fair or beautiful. 

For since each hand hath put on nature's power, 
FaiWfir the foul with art's false borrow'd face, 

Sweet beauty bath no name, no holy hour. Shah, 


fair manner. 

Fair-leader (farled- 6 r), n, Naut (a) a 
thimble or cringle to guide a rope, (b) A 
strip of board with holes in it. for running- 
rigging to pass through and be kept clear, 
so as to be easily distinguished at night. 
Fairly (farill), adv, l. lu a fair manner; 
beautifully ; liandsomcly ; conveniently ; 
frankly; honestly; Justly; equitably; plainly; 
legibly; completely. 

Degree being vizarded 

* The unworthicst imQws HS/hir/y in the mask. Shah, 
Within a trading towivthey long abide, 

I'ullfair/y situate on a haven's side. Dryden, 
chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time something too prodigal 
Hath left me gaged. Shak, 

I intcrprct/ai‘r<y your design. Dryden, 

2 .t Softly; gently. 

But there she comes; I fairly step aside. 

And hearken, if 1 may. her business here. MiUon, 

Fkir-mlnded (farimlnd-ed), a. Honest- 
minded; Judging and acting fairly and 
Justly. 

It is limited by and regulated upon principles 
which, 1 think, afford little room for difierence of 
opinion mxiotiy; fair-minded and moderate men. 

Brougham. 

Fair-natured (f&rina-turdX a. Well-dis- 
posed; good-natured. *A fair-natured 
prince.’ Ford. 

nimeas (farines), n. The quality or charac- 
ter of being fair; beauty; handsomeness; 
frankness; candour; honesty; Justice; dis- 
I tinctness; legibleuess; clearness. ' Fairness 
of weather.' Hurtiee. 

If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit. 

The one's for use. the other useth It. Shah, 
There may be somewhat of wisdom, but little of 
goodness otfairftess, in his conduct. Bp.Atterbnry. 

Fair-play (fariplA), n. Equitable conduct or 
treatment: Just or liberal action; Justice. 
FEdr-npoken (f&rispdk-enX a. Ifslng fair 
speech; bland; civil; courteous; plausible. 
'Arlus. a marvellous fair-spoken man.' 
Hooker, 

Fair-told (faritOld), a. Well told; pleasing; 
interesting. 

Which fdire-told tale allured to him muche people, 
at well or the chiualry as of the meane sort. Nail. 

Fair-way (fariw&X ^ The port of a river, 
bay, Ac,, through which vessels enter or 
depart 

mr-WMttiar (f4r'w«rH-*r), a. In pleai- 


cb. cludai Oh. 8a loeA; 
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ant weather; existing or done in pleasant 
weather, or with little ineonvenienco; show- 
ing only in fair weather or in favourable cir- 
cunistauces; as, ^ fair-wtather voyage;/a»r- 
WBOther friends; fair-weather Christians. 
Fhir-WOrld (fai^werld), n. A state of pros- 
perity or well-being. 

They think it was never fair^wrid with them 
since, Milton* 

Fai]^ (f&'ri). n. [O.Fr. faerie; Yr.Uerie, the 
power of a fairy, enchantment; from O.Fr. 
foe, Fr. f^e, Pr. /oda. It /afa, a fairv, from 
L. fatum, what is destined, from fart, to 
speak, to declare. See Fate.] 1. A fay; an 
imaginary being or spirit, supposed to as- 
sume a human form, dance in meadows, 
steal infants, and play a variety of pranks. 
See Klf and Demon. 

Fairies stnall, two foot tall. 

With caps retl on their head. 

Dance .iround on the ground. Old Play (1633). 

2. An enchantresa 

To this greatyhf>:v (Cleouatra) I'll commend thy acts, 
Make her thunks bless thee. Snak. 

3. t Illusion; enchantment. 

God of her has made an end. 

And fro this worldc'syiiirjf 

Hath taken her into company. Cower* 

4. t Fairy-land. 

He (Arthur) is a king y-crowned \a/airy* Lydgate. 
—Fairy of the mine, an imaginary being 
supposed to inhabit mines; a kobold. In 
Germany two species are spoken i»f, one 
fierce and malevolent, the other gentle. 


No goblin, or sw.^rty<i«ry o/ the mine. 


Milton. 


hurtful power o’er true virginty. 

Fairy (fa'ri), a. Pertaining to or in some 
manner connected with fairies; coming from 
fairies; resembling a fairy; fanciful; or* fairy 
creatures; fairy money or favours. 'Truth 
severe, hy fairy fiction drest. * Grap.— Fairy 
beade, in geol. the small perforated and radi- 
ated Joints of the fossil Crinoidei^ sometimes 
called SL (hithberte Beads, which occur so 
abundantly in the shales and limestones of 
the carboniferous or mountain limestone 
formation.— Fairy hammer, the name given 
in the Hebrides to an ancient stone Qisually 
porphyry) hammer, shaped like the head of 
a hatchet, used to medicate the drink given 
to imtients afflicted with certain diseasea — 
Fairy AiHocArs, verdant knolls foun«l in many 
parts of Scotland, which have received this 
denomination from the popular idea that 
they were anciently inhabited by the fairies, 
or that the fairies used to dance there. — 
Fairy ring or circle, a phenomenon observe<l 
in fields, long popularly supposed to be 
caused by fairies in their dancea This circle 
is of two kinds: one about seven yards in dia- 
meter, containing a round bare path, a foot 
broad, witli green grass in the middle; the 
other of smaller dimensions, encompassed 
with a circumference of grass greener and 
fresher than In the middle. They are 
ascribed to a kind of fungus which breaks 
and pulverizes the soil. —Fairy sparks, the 
phosphoric light from decaying wood, fish, 
and other substances : believed at one time 
to be lights prepared for the fairies at their 
revels. — Fairy stone, the fossil echinito, 
abundant in chalk pits. 

FaiXT-killg (fa'ri-kiug), The king of the 
fairies. 

Faiir-land (fa'ri-land), n. The imaginary 
lana or abode of fairies. 

Fairylike (fa'rl-lik), a. Imitating the man- 
ner of fairies. 

Fairy-queen (fa'ri-kwOu), n. The ^ueen of 
the lainea 

And I serve ihe/airy-^ueen 

To dew her orbs uf-ton the green. Shak. 

Falry-ehrimp (f&'ri-shrimp), n. The 6Vu*/e- 
cephalus diaphanus, a beautiful species of 
phyllopodous crustacean, occurring occa- 
sionally in fresh -water ponds in Britain, 
about 1 inch in length and nearly trans- 
parent. It swims on its back, and on the 
least disturbance darts off to conceal Itself 
In the soft mud or amongst the weeds at 
the bottom of the pool 
Faixy-tala (f&'ri-tai), n. a tale relating to 
fairies; any pleasant but fanciful tale. 
Fallible Kfaz^ bl), a Feasible. Bp. flail, 
FAlt accompli (fat ak-koli-pie). [kT.] Lit. 
a fact accomplished; a scheme already 
carried into execution. 

The subjection of the South is as much a fait ac- 
compli as the Declaration of Independence luelf. 

Times newspaper. 

Fkltb (ftth), n. [O.E. feid, fetth, fey, Ac.. 
O.Fr. jeid, it. fede, L. jUfes, faith, ixomftdo, 
to trust, from a root seen also in Or. peithb, 
to persuade] 1. The assent of the mind to 


the truth of what is declared by another, 
resting on his authority and veracity, with- 
out otner evidence, or on probable evidence 
of any kind ; assent of the mind to a state- 
ment or proposition of another, on the 
ground of the manifest truth of such state- 
ment or proposition: film and earnest be- 
lief, on probable evidence of any kind. 1 
have strong faith or no faith in the testi- 
mony of a witness, or in what an historian 
narrates. 

A third mode of sepaniting/ht/A and philosophy 
is that adopted by Sir William Hamilton, who lays 
down that^iiM has properly to do with, the incon- 
(:eiv.*ible. while philo.sophy has concern only with the 
knowable and cogitable. . . . Faith may be defined 
as the mind in a state of conviction merely, while 
philosophy may be said to be the mind in a state of 
rea.soned conviction: is the mind hi a state of 

conviction regarding supersensible things, no matter 
whether philosophical or not, and philosophy is the 
iiilnd convinced one way or another, after a thorough 
scrutiny into the profoundest principles concerned. 

Vr. IFalhice. 

2. The assent of the mind to what is given 
forth as a revelation of man's relation to 
God and the infinite; a settled conviction 
in regard to religion: in this sense the word 
applies to all religions.— In Christian theol. 
the word Implies (a) historical or specula- 
live faith, or belief In the historic truthful- 
ness of the Scripture narrative, and the 
supernatural origin of its teaching, (b) Evan- 
getical, justifying, or saving faith, is the 
assent of the mind to the trutli of divine 
revelation, on the authority of God's testi- 
mony, accompanied with a cordial assent 
of the will or approbation of the heart; an 
entire confidence or trust in God's char- 
acter and declarations, and in the character 
and doctrines of Christ, with an unreserved 
surrender of the will to his guidance, and 
dependence on his merits for salvation. 

i'or we walk hy/dith, and not by sight, a Cor. v. 7. 

The /adk of the gospel is that emotion of the 
mind which is called ‘trust* or ‘confidence* cxer- 
cisecl toward the moral character of God, and parti- 
cuUirly of the Saviour. Drvight. 

3. That which is believed on any subject, 
whether in science, politics, or religion; a 
doctrine or system of doctrines believed; 
especially, a system of religious belief of 
any kind ; as, the Jewish or Mohammedan 
faith ; more especially, the Clidstian creed 
or belief. 

They heard only, that he who persecuted us in 
times past, now prcachcth the faith which once 
he destroyed. Gal. i. 33. 

4. Faithfulness; fidelity; a strict adherence 
to duty and fulfilment of xiromises. 

Her failing, while box faith to me remains, 

I would conceaL Milton. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simpleyk(/A than Norman blood. Tennyson. 

5. Word or honour pledged; pnimise given; 
fidelity; as, he violated his plighted /aif A. 

For you alone 

I broke my faith with injured Palamon. Dryden, 

0. Credibility or truth. * The faith of the 
foregoing iiaiTative.* Mitford. [Rare.]— 
good faith, in real honestv; with perfect sin- 
cerity; as, he fulfilled his engagements in 
good faith. 

Altb t (fflthX v.t. To believe; to credit. 

If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee, 

M.dce thy otQtA% fatlh'd. Shak. 

Faith (f Ath), exclam. A colloquial expression 
meaning by my faith; in truth; verily. 
Faith-hreMh (fath'brech), n. Breach of 
fidelity; disloyalty; perfidy. [Rare.] 

Now minutely revolts upbraid h\%faith-kreach. Shak. 

Faithful (f&thTul)» a. l. Firm In adherence 
to the truth and to the duties of religion. 

Be Omvk faithful to death, and 1 will give thee a 
crown of tue. Kev. ii. 10. 

2. Firmly adhering to duty; of true fidelity; 
loyal ; true and constant in affection or al- 
legiance to a person to whom one is bound; 
constant in the performance of duties, or 
services; exact in attending to commands; 
as, a faithful subject; n faithful servant; a 
faittful husband or wife. 

The seraph Abdiel./SrO'A/k/ found 
Among the Ultmem,faiekiful only he. Milton. 

8. Observant of compacts, treaties, contracts, 
vows, or other engagements; true to one's 
word; as, a government should \ye faithful 
to its treaties, individuals to their wonL— 

4. True; exact; In conformity to the letter 
and spirit; conformable to truth; conform* 

abletoa. ^ 

of a will; 
likeness.- 

This is dfadh/ia saying, a Tim. ii. 11. 


— those who are tma or adhere 
to a system of religious belief, as oontrasted 
with the adherents of another fkiilt 
Fai1difhUy(fflthTttldi),ade. l. In a fhltlff nl 


mised. 

Hast thou denied thyself a Faulconbridge 
Ksfaith/dliy as I deny the devil! 

If his occasion were not virtuous 
1 should not urge it half sofaithfnlly. Shak. 

a Ck>nformably to truth or fact; conformably 
to an example or prototype; as, the battle 
viw faithfully described or represented. 

They suppose the nature of things to hs faithfully 
signified by their names. South. 

FaithfUlnOfiO (fathTnl-nes), n. The quality 
or character of being faithful; flaolity: 
truth; loyalty: constancy; as, Mae faithful- 
ness of God, of a wife, of a subject, of a 
friend. 

FaitiUeas (fathles), a. 1. Without belief in 
the revealed truths of religion; unbelieving. 
*A faithless Jew.* Shak. faithless 
generation.* Mat. xvii. 17.— 2. Not believ- 
ing; not giving credit to.— 8. Not adhering 
to allegiance, vows, or duty; disloyal; as, a 
faithless subjeci; a faithless servant; a 
faithless husoand or wife. 'O faithless 
coward!' Shak.— 4. Not observant of pro- 
mises. —5. Tending to disappoint or de- 
ceive; deceptive; doliisivo. * Yonder /atfA- 
fess phantom.* Goldsmith. 

FaitnleBBly (fathHes-li), adv. In a faithless • 
manner. 

FalthleBBlieBB (fathles-nes). n. State of be- 
ing faithless; as, (a) unbelief as to revealed 
religion : (A) peiUdy; treacherv; disloyalty, 
as in subjects : (c) violation of promises or 
covenants ; inconstancy, as of husband or 
wife. 

FalthworthlnefiB (f&th'wAr-Tiii-nesX n. 
Trustworthiness. Quart Bev. 
Faithworthy (fath'w6r-Tui), a. Worthy of 
faith or belief; trustworthy. 

Faitourt (fa'tbr), n. [Norm, faitour, afactor, 
a slothful person, an Ill-doer ; Fr. faxteur, 
from h. factor, a doer, from facia, to do.] 
All evil-doer; a scoundrel: a mean fellow; 
a vagabond. * This false faitour. * Spenser, 
Falx (faks). An exclamation equivalent to 
'faith,' Mu faith.* 

Fake (fak), n. [A. Sax. fere, a space or inter- 
val] Nant. one of the circles or windings 
of a cable or hawser as it lies in a coil; a 
single turn or coil. 

Fake (fAk), v.t. l. To make; to do anything. 

2. To cheat or deceive.— 8. To steal or filch; 
to pick, as a pocket. [In all meanings slang. ] 
Fakir, Fakeer (fA-ker*), n. [Ar., a poor 
man, one of an onler of mendicants, equiva- 
lent to the Per. Dervish or Sqf.] An oriental 
ascetic or begsdng monk. The fakirs are met 
with chiefly in India and the neighbour- 
ing countries; tliey are filthy in theirnabits, 
and inflict upon themselves the severest 
tortures and mortifications. 

Falcada (fal-kAdO, [Fr., from L. falx, 
falcis, a sickle or scythe.] . in -the maw^e, 
the action of a horse when he throws hmi- 
self on his haunches two or three timea as 
in a very quick curvet. 

Falcat^ Falcated (fal^cAt falUt-edX a. 
[L. faleatus, from falx, a sickle, scythe, or 
reaping-hook.] Hooked: bent like a sickle 
or scythe: an epithet implied to the moon 
when in her first and fourth quartera and 
also to parts of plants, as the leavea 
Falcate (falkAt), n. A figure resembling 
a sickle formed by two curves bending the 
same way and meeting in a point at tlie 
apex, the base terminating in a straight 
margin. 

Faloation (fal-kA^shon), n. Crookedness; a 
bending or bend in the form of a sickle. 

The locttstt have antennae, or long homt before, 
with a UuigfaleatWM or forcipated taO behind. 

Sir T, Browne. 

Falodtort (fal'kAt-Ar), n. One who cuts 
with a hook or bill. mcMnt ' . 
Falcllicm (fgl'shon), n, [It faMtme, a 
scimitar, from falee, a hook ; LI.' faleio, 
from L. falx, falcis, a scythe.] A broad 
short sword, with a sightly curved point, 
much used in the middle agea * 
l*ve aeen the day with my good hUlnsiPsiehiSH 
1 would have made them skip: I am m now. Shak, 

FUcUbmi (fal'sl-fonn), a, [L, falXf a 
reaping-hook, and forma, form.] In the 
shape of a sickle; resembling a reaping- 
hook. 

Flnloo(fal1fdXfk A Unnmuigemisof diurnal 
birds of prey, now restrloted so as to include 
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from /ate, 



fiUki, Ic^. falH, & 0011 .] 1. In iool. 
A. member of the Falconinie, a eob-famlly 



Peregrine Falcon (Faiec pm^rinusY 

of the Falconfdao (which seeX characterized 
by a shorty beak» curved from bm. by 


e, and very long wings, of 
~ ather is the laigest 


tatlons on each sii 
which the second pen-feather 
The species most commonly used in falconry 
the gyrfalon or Jerfalcon {Faleo gyr- 

peregrin 
\ bolaest 


are the gyrfalon or Jerfalcon {Fc 
/alco) and the peregrine falcon iF. 

UU8), The former is regarded as me 
and most beautiful of its family, and next to 
the eagle the most formidable, active, and 
intrepid of birds. It is therefore held in the 
liighest esteem for falconry, and was formerly 
imported from Iceland and Norway. The 


high 

rocks on the coast, and is more numerous 
in Scotland than England. The geographi- 
cal distribution of the falcons is very wide, 
extending from the equator to the poles, 
and many species have been described. 
The term falcon is by sportsmen restricted 
to the female, the male, which Is smaller 
and less counigeous, being called ieml, 
tiercel, or tereelet^2. A sort of oan^n used 
in former times, having a diameter at the 
bore of 61 inches, and carrying shot of 
Sir to 411m. 

PAloonmr(fa'hn-4rX n. [See Falcon.] A per 
son who breeds and trains hawks for taking 
wild fowls; one who follows the sport <n 
fowling with hawks. 

JlaUidliat. (fallcon-etX n, [O. Fr. /aleonette, 

, dim. of faieon, a pfe ce of ordnance.] An 
aaedent small cannon or piece of ordnance, 
v^hose diameter at the bore was 4} inches, 
and which carried shot of to 2 lbs. 

FUooil-mitlo (faHcn-jen'- 
n?^e^?le and yoW 
of the goshawk (Aetur palumbariue). 
SUooilldSS (fai-kon'i-dA n.pl k A family of 
raptorial birds or birds of prey, in which 
the destructive powers are most perfectly 
developed. The true falcons are inferior 
in siae to the eagles and vultures, but 
they pro of all birds the most symmetri- 
cal in their form, and the most daring in 
the capture of their prey, being also en- 
dowed with wonderful strength and powers 
of flight Thejr srs distinguished by a pro- 
jection over the eyebrows, widen giree 
their eyes the MMarance of being deeply 
saaMm their oiiKa. The beak is hooked and 
rally ourVed'’ttom its origin; there are 

j toes before and one behind, the claws 

are pointed and shm, movable, retractile, 
and muchhooked. The family includes the 


(oaraoi 

|5S 


irssX 

iXFMOonlnisflel- 
colpitrinm (hawlcsX 


olybbi 

(buasardeX Aqullinas , 

^nsX MUvinie (kitesl 

end OIrolnm (baniers). 

Phlorwinm ^-ko-niMX n. ^ A sub-f^ 
mlly of the Falconidis, comprising the fal- 
8ee Falcon, Faloonidji. 

, . JlM (falcon-InX a. Of or pertaining 

to the sttb-famOy Faleonime. 

> 1. The ait of train- 


attack wild fowl or game.— 


2. The sport of pursuing wild fowls or game 
by means of falcons or hawks. 

Falrala (fal^ka-laX n. [L.] Id roof, a com- 
pressed, elongated, curved, and sharp- 
pointed claw. 

nocolate (fallril.l&tx a. [L. /aleule, dim. 
of/ato, a sickle.] In zooL compressed, elon- 
gated, curved, and sharp-pointed: applied 
to a claw. » 

Faldagie (feld'AJX n. (L. L. faldagium, from 
O.E. and A. Sax. /aid, a fold. See Fold.] 
In England, a privilege which anciently 


several lords reserved to themselves of sel 
ting up folds for sheep in any fields within 
their manors, the better to manure them.— 
Spelman, 

PalderalKfalMe-ralX n. [Formed from the 
unmeaning repetitions in some old songs.] 
A gewgaw; an idle fancy; a conceit 

Gin ye dfnna tie him till a Job that he canna get 

3 uat o , he'll See frae Kt/aidtrttU till anlther a* the 
ayt o* his life. Ho^g, 

Faldlbe (faldTe\ n. a fee or composition 
paid anciently by tenants for the'privilege 
offaldage. 

Faldingt (fgld'ingX n. A kind of coarse 
cloth. 

All in a gown ot/alding to the knee. Chaucer. 

Faldlstoryt (fal'dis-to-riX n. rL.L. Jaldie^ 
torium, from O.H.G: faldetuol, from /af- 
den, fatten, to fold up, and etuol, stool.] 
The throne or seat of a bishop. 

Faldstool (fald'stolX n. [Fab or fold, and 
»to6l.\ 1. A folding stool similar to a camp- 
stool ;*eBpecially, a kind of stool placed at the 
south siae of the altar, at which the kings of 
England kneel at their coronation; a folding 
stool, provided with a cushion, like a camp- 
stool, for a person to kneel on during the 
performance of certain acts of devotion. A 


small desk at which in cathednds, churches, 



Faldstool. 

Ac., the litany Is enjoined to be sung or 
said. It is sometimes called a Litany-stool, 
FkldWOrtlit (fahFwdrth), n. In old law, a 
person of such age as that he may be reck- 
oned a member of a decennary, and so be- 
come suldect to the rule or law of frank- 
pledge. See Frank-plepgb. 

Falernlaii (fa-14r^i-anX Pertaining to 
Mount FaUrtmsIn Campania, in Italy, noted 
for the ancient wine made from its grapes. 
Falernlan (fa-14r'ni-anX n. The ancient 
wine made zroi 
nus. 


om grapes from Mount Faler- 



whence esepel, Ac,).] 1. To descend from a 
ligher to a lower position, either suddenly or 
gradually; to descend by the power of grav- 
ity; to drop down; to sink; to ebb; as, rain 
fatle from the clouds; a man falls from hla 
horse; ripe fruits, a t from trees; an ox/oOs 
into a pit; the roercuiy in a thermometer 
rises and falta with tne Increase and di- 
minution of heat. In this use of the word 
*/sir it is common, and indeed almost the 
Invariable practice, to speak of the thenno- 
meter or barometer as falling, although the 
mercuiy or other fluid In Uie Instrument is 
the real subject of the change. 

. Tha waves of oiarble that heave andyhZT in a thou- 
sand coloufi along the Soor. RmMh, 

Many m weary year had passed since^be burning of 
Crand-Prd* 

When on thmykiHng tide the Mghted vessels de- 
parted. LcHg/kUcw, 

2. To drop from an erect posture. 


l feast hU feet to worship him. lUv. six. to, 

a To empty; to disembogue: to flow or 
discharge itself into a pond, lake, or sen, 
as a river; as, the Blione faUs into the 
Mediterranean; the Mississippi/oUs into the 
Gulf of Mexico.— 4. To depart from the faith 
or from rectitude; to apostatise; as, Adam 
fell by eating the forbidden fruit 

Labour to enter into that rest, lest any mmnfa/i 
after the same example of unbeli^. Heo. Iv. ix, 

5. To die, particularly by violence. 

Ye shall chase your enemies, and they shall 
before you by the sword. Lev. zxvi. 7. 

A thousand thBilfaii at thy side. Ps. xcL 7. 

0. To come to an end suddenly; to vanish; 
to perisli; to be overthrown or ruined. 

Heaven and earth will witness. 

If Rome must/St//, that we are innocent. Addison. 

7. To be degraded; to sink into disrepute or 
disgrace; to be plunged into misery; to de- 
cline in power, wealth, or glory. *A 
weak woman /alien from favour.’ 

This book must stand ot/ali with thee. 


The greatness of these Irish lords suddenly feil 
and vanished. y. Davies. 

8. To pass into a new state, especially with 
suddenness or through inadvertence or ig- 
norance; as, to fall asleep; tofaU calm; to 
fall distracted; to fall sick; to faU in love; 
to fall into diflncuities; to fall under cen- 
sure or imputation; to fall into error or ab- 
surdity; to /all into a snare. 'Will fall to 
careless ruin.* Shak. 

My way of life 

UfalTn into the sear, the yellow leaf. Shah. 

It happened this evening that us feii into a pleas- 
ing walk. Addison. 

The mixt multitude . . .fetl a lusting. Nuin. xi. 4. 

9. To decrease; to be diminished in weight, 
size, value, or intensity; as, the price of 
goods falls with plenty and rises with scar- 
city; the wind/alls. * A good leg will/all.’ 
Shak. 

At length her tvay/eii. Dryden. 

10. Not to reach a certain amount 

The greatness of finances and revenue both fail 
under computation. Hacon, 

11. To assume an expression of dejection, 
discontent, anger, sorrow, or shame: applied 
to the countenance or look; as, his face/cU. 

I have observed of late thy looks exsfailen. 

Addison. 

12. To happen; to befall; to take place. 

I know not what may falls I like it not. Shak. 
The vernal equinox, which at the Nicene council 
rttlfm the aist of March, now about ten days 
sooner. Holder. 

18. To pass or be transferred by chance, lot 
distribution, inheritance, or otherwise, as 
possession or property; as, the estate or 
the province /ell to his brother.— 14. To be- 
long or appertain to; to have to be reck- 
oned to. 

If to her share some female errors/i//. 

Look in lier fisce, and youll foiget them alL Pope. 

15. To be dropped or uttered carelessly; so, 
an unguarden expression fell from his lips; 
not a word fell from him on the subjecl — 
10. To sink into weakness; to languwh; to 
become feeble or faint; asL our hopes and 
fears rise and/aH with good or ill success.— 
17. To be brought forth; to issue into life: 
said of the young of certain animala— 18. To 
issue; to terminate. 

Sit still, my daughter, till thou know how the mat- 
ter uWLfall. Ruth iiX tB. 

--To fall aboard of (naut.), to strike a^nst 
another ship.— To fall among, to come 
among or into the society of, accidentally 
and unexpectedly; as, befell amona thieves. 
^ToJaXL astem{naui,), to move or be driven 
backward, or to remain behind: said of a 
ship.— To /all away, (a> to lose flesh; to be- 
come lean or emaciated; to pine. 

On a Lent diet people commonly/i// away. 

Arbnthnot. 

(6) To renounce or desert allegiance, frith, 
or duty; to revolt or rebel; to apostatise. 
Canidiui and the rest 
Thstjkil away have entertainment, tme 
No honourable trust Shah. 

These ... for a while believe, and in tune of 
. teniptatlonyb/faTMty* 1-u. viiL t%. 

(e) To decline gradually; to languish or be- 
come faint; to fade; to perish. 

One colour fails away by Just degrees, and an- 
other rises Inscnadbly. Additon.. 

How can the soul . • . >h// mqy Into nethfaigf 

Addisott. 

—To fall back, (a) to recede: to ^ve way; 
to go from better to worse; to retrograde. 

(6) To fail of pertorming a promise or pur- 
pose; not to To /all bmek upon, to 
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have recourse to some support or expedient, 
generally one formerly tried. —To /afl doien^ 

(а) to prostrate one's self in worship or sup- 
plication. 

All kings shall^btf down before him. Ps. Uxii. is. 

(б) To sink; to come to the ground. 

DawH/tii the beanteous youth. Dryden. 

(e) iVauf. to sail or pass toward the mouth 
of a river or other outlet —To fall /mU of 
to attack: to make an assault upon.— To fall 
frmn^ (a) to recede from; to depart; not to 
adhere to; a^ to fall from an agreement or 
engagement. (6) To depart from allegiance 
or duty; to revolt.-— To fall home, in ehip- 
carp, to curve inwards: applied to the tim- 
bers or upper parts of the sides of a ship. — 
To fall in, (a) To come in; to Join; to enter; 
to take one's place in an organized body of 
men. as soldiers; as, to fall in on the right. 
(6) To come to an end; to terminate; to 
lapse; an annuity yalis in when the annuit- 
ant dle& — To fall in with, (a) to meet, as 
a ship ; also, to discover or come near, as 
land, (b) To concur with; to agree with; to 
comply with; to yield to; as, the measure 
falU in with popular opinion. —To fall off, 

(a) to withdraw; to separate; to be broken 
or detached; to apostatize; to withdraw 
from the faith or from allc^ance or duty; 
as, frlends/a^ off in adversity. 

Those captive tribes^// 

From God to worship calves. MiUon. 

(b) To perish; to die away; to become disused; 
as, the custom /ell off. Ce) To drop; as, fruits 
fall off when ripe. (d;To oecome depreciated; 
to depart from former excellence; to become 
less valuable or interesting; to become less; 
to decline; to decrease; as, the magazine or 
the review /alls off: it has/allsn off; the cir- 
culation of the paper falling off. (e) Naut. 
to deviate or depart from the course di- 
rected, or to whicn the head of the ship was 
before directed; to fall to lee ward.— To /all 
on, (a) to begin suddenly and eagerly. 

Fall 0 n, and try the appetite to eat. Drydtn. 
(6) To begin an attack; to assault; to assail. 

Fail on, fall on, and hear him not. Dryden. 

(cl To come upon, usually with some dome 
of suddenness and unexpectedness; to urop 
on; to descend on. 

Fear and dread shall fall on them. £x. zv. z6. 
My blood an even tenor kept, 

Till OH mine ear this mcss,ige/r///. 

That in Vienna's fatal walls 
God's finger touch’d him. and he slept. Tennyson. 

(d) To light on; to come upon. 

The Romansy^// on this model by chance. Siui/i, 
— To fall otit, (a) to quarrel; to begin to con- 
tend. 

A soul exasperated in ills, /ixlls out \ 

With every thing, its friend, itself. Addison. \ 

(6) To happen; to befall; to chance; to turn 
out; to prove. 

There out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs 
and the mice. U Estrange. 

--To fall over, (a) to revolt; to desert from 
one side to another. 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes? ShaJk, 

To fall beyond, (e) To become over- 
\\\mod.—To fall short, to be deficient; as, 
the com falls short; we all fall short In duty. 
—To fall to, (a) to begin hastily and eagerly. 

Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food. Dryden. 

W To apply one's self to; to begin with 
haste, ardour, or vehemence; to rush or 
hurry to ; as, he will never after fall to 
labour; they fell to blows. 

They fell to raising money, under pretence of the 
relief of Ireland. Clarendon, 

—To fall under, to come under or within 
the limitB of; to be subjected to; to be- 
come the subject of; to come within; to 
be ranged or reckoned under ; as, they fell 
under the Jurisdiction of the emperor ; this 

J oint did not fall under the cognizance or 
eliberations of the court; these thhigs do 
not fall under human sight or observation; 
these substances /aifunaer a different class 
or order.— To fall upon, (a) to attack. See 
To fall an. (o) To attempt; to make trial 
of; to have recourse to. 

I do not intend to fall upon nice disquisitions. 

Holder. 

Every way fallen upon to degrade and humble 
them. Brougham, 

M To rurii against [Faff primarily denotes 
descending motion, either in a perpendicu- 
lar or inclined direction, and in most of its 
applications implies, literally or figuratively, 
velocity, haste, suddenness, or violence. Its 
use is so various, and so much diversified by 


& 


modifying words, that it is not easy to enu- 
merate its senses in all its applications.] 
FUl (f»l), v,t l.t To let fall; to drop. * And 
fall thy edgeless sword.’ Shak, 

For every tear he falls, a Trojan bleeds. Shah, 

2. To sink; to depress; as, to raise or fall 
the voice. Bacon.— To diminish; to lessen 
or lower; as. to fall the price of coiniiiodi- 
tles. [U^.]— 4. To bring fortli; as, to fall 
lambs. [Kore.l 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes. 

Who then conceiving did in eaning time 
Fall parti-coloured minbs* Shah. 

6. To fell; to cut down; as, to fall a tree. 
[United States.] 

All (ffil), n. 1. The act of dropping or de- 
scending from a higher to a lower place by 
OTavity ; descent ; as, a fall from a horse or 
from the yard of a ship. —2. The act of 
dropping or tumbling from an erect posture; 
as, he was walking on ice and had a fall.— 

8. Death; destruction; overthrow. 

Our fathers were given to the sword and . . . had 
a great ySi// before our enemies. Judith viii. g. 

They con.spire thy fall. Denham. 

4. Downfall ; degradation ; loss of greatnoss 
or ofllco; declension of greatnoss, iH>wer, or 
dominion; ruin. *The decline and fall of 
the Homan empire.’ Gibbon. 

Behold thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope. 

5. Diminution ; decrease of price or value , 
depreciation; as, the /aff of prices; the fall 
of rents; the fall of interest. - G. A sinking 
of tone; cadence; as, the fall of the voice at 
the close of a sentence. 

Th.it strain again; it had a dying/x//. Shah. 

7. Descent of water; a cascade; a cataract; 
a rush of water down asleep place: usually 
in the plural, but sometimes in the singular; 
as, the falls of Niagara or the Mohawk; the 
fall of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. - 8. Tlie 
outlet or discharge of a river or current of 
water into the ocean, or into a lake or pond; 
as, the /aff of the Po hiio the Oulf of Venice. 

9. Extent of descent ; the distance through 
which anything falls or may fall ; amount 
of slope; declivity; as, the water of a stream 
has a/aff of 5 ft. 

All sewers should have a greater fall th.in at 
present. Pop. Ency. 

10. The fall of the leaf; the season when 
leaves fall from trees; autumn. 

What crowds of patients the town-doctor kills. 

Or how Xoxxfall lie raii»ed the weekly bills. Dryden. 

11. That which falls; a falling; as, a/aff of 
rain or snow.— 12. The act of felling or cut- 
ting down ; as, the faU of timber. [United 
States.]— 13. I^pse or declension from iii- 
nocesce or goodness; especially, the act of 
our first parents in eating the forbidden fruit; 
also, the apostasy of the rebellious angels.— 
14. iiaui. the part of a tackle to which the 
power is applied in hoisting.— 15. A veil.— 

16. A part of dress anciently worn about the 
neck as ruffs were. They were of the same 
character as bands, but larger: written also 
Falling-band. 

There she sat with her poklng-stlck stlflening nfatl. 

Old play, xoos. 

Under tht-it fayre ruffe so sprucely set 
Appeares ti/a//, nfalUng-hand forsooth. Marston. 

17. t Lot; fortune; condition. 

Must not the world wend in his commun course 
From good to badd, an<l from barlde to worse ; 
From worse unto that is worst of all, 

And then rcturne to his former fall. Spenser. 

—To try a fall, to try a bout at wrestling. 

1 am given to understand that your younger 
brother, Orlando, hath a disposition to come in dis- 
guised against me to Iry a fall. Shah. 

Fall (ffil), n. [O.Sw. fale, a pole or perch.] 
In Scotland, a measure of length equal to 
6 ells of 87 0508 inches each; also, a super- 
ficial measure equal to 36 sq. ells. In Scots 
land measure, 40 falls make a rood, and 4 
roods an acre. 

Falladont (fal-la'shon),n. A fallacy. A scham. 
FalladOlUl (fal-la'shus), a. i¥r. fallacieux; 
h.faUax, from /affo, to deceive. See Fail.] 
Pertaining to or embodying a fallacy: pro- 
ducing error or mistake; tending to mislead; 
as, a fallacious argument or proposition; a 
fallacious appearance. * The faUaciaus idea 
of liberty.’ Burke. 

The Jews assented to things neither evident nor 
certain, nor yet so much as probable, but actually 
false nwlfallarious. South, 

Stn. Deceptive, deceiving. mlMsading, so- 

K fcal, deceptiouB, delusive, elusory, false, 
ve, deceitful. 

Falla^OUSly (fal-l&'shus-liX adv. In a fal- 
lacious manner ; deceitfully; sophistically; 
with purpose or In a manner to deceive. 


We have seen how faUacieHsly the author has 
stated the cause. Addison. 

Fallaoiouniess (fal-lFdius-nesX n. State 
of being fallacious; tendency to deoeive or 
mislead; iuconclusivcness ; as, the /affo- 
dmvKness of an argument or of appearances 
Fallacy (fnna-si), n. [L. fallacia, deceit, 
from /affair, deceitful. See Fallacious.] 
1. Deceptive or false appearance; deceitfUl- 
ness; that which misleads the eye or the 
mind; deception; mistake. *111 entertain 
the favoured fallacy* Shak,— 2, In logic, 
any unsound mode of arguing which ap- 
pears to carry conviction, and to be deoisi ve 
of the question in hand, when in fairness it 
is not ; an argument or j[)ropoBition, appa- 
rently sound, though really fallacious; a fal- 
lacious statement or dogma, of which the 
error is not obvious, and which is therefore 
calculated to deceive or mislead. 

HU principal and most general /tf//ar<y is his mak- 
ing essence and person to signify the same. 

l^alerland, 

'Cogito, ergo sum.* Few philosophical aphorisms 
have been more frequently repeated, few more con- 
tested than this, and few assuredly have been so 
little understood by those who have held up Its stiD- 
posed/r//a<;y to the greatest ridicule, y. D. Morell. 

—Fallacy, Sophistry. Fallacy, the quality 
of deceiving ; soniotliing that deceives; an 
argument that deceives or misleads one, 
not necessarily purposely. Sophistry, in- 
tendedly false reasoning; arguments, so 
subtle as not to be easily detected and con- 
troverted, advanced purposely to mislead. 
Winning by conquest what the first man lost, 
r^y fallacy surprised. Milton. 


The Juggle of sophistry con-slsts for the most pait 
111 using a word in one sense in all the premises, and 
ill anotner sense in the conclusion. Coleridge. 

Fal-lals (fal'lalz), n. pi. Foolish ornaments 
in ilrcss. 

Passed in review all her gowns, fichus, tags, bob- 
bins, laces, silk-stockings, sodfaldals. Thackeray. 

Fallaxt (falluks), n. Fallacy; cavillation. 

To utter the matter plainly without /aZ/av or cavil- 
lation. Cranmer. 

Fall-board (fgrbfird), n. The wooden drop- 
sluitter of a window, which moves back- 
wards and forwards on hinges. 

Fallen (faVen), pn. or a. Dropped ; de- 
scended; degraded; decreased; ruined. 
Fallencyt ( farien-si ), n. Mistake: error. 

'Tv/ofalleneies.* Jer. Taylor. 

Faller (far^r), n. One that falla 
Fallibility (lal-i-bil'i-ti), n. [SeeFALLlBLR.) 
The state of being fallible; liableness to 
deceive or to be deceived ; as, the fallibU- 
ity of an argument, of reasoning, or of a 
person. 

There Isa great deal of falUHlOy in the testimony 
of men. h’^atts. 

Fallible (faFi-bl), a. [L.L. fallibilis, from 
L. fallo, to deceive ; Fr. faillible ; It. fallibUe. ] 
Liable to fail or mistake; liable to deceive 
or to be deceived; as. all men are fcUlible; 
our Judgments are fallible. 

Do not falsify your resolution with hopes that are 
falUNe. Shah. 

FaUibly (fall-bli), adv. In a faUible man- 
ner. 

Falling (fgHug), n. That which falls or 
drops; that which sinks; an indentation; a 
hollow; as, risings and fallings in tlie 
ground. 

*Tis the beggar's gain 

To glean ihefallings of the loaded wain. Dryden, 
-Falling-in, an indention or hollow: op- 
posed to rising or prominence. 

Prominences endfaEingsdn of the features. 

Addison. 

FAlUng-bandt (fgl'ing-band), n. Bee Fall, 

n. 16. 

Falling-mOttld (feFing-mfild), n. In hand- 
railing, the two moulds which are applied, 
the one to the convex, and the other to the . 
concave vertical side of the rail-piece, in 
order to form its back and undersurface and 
finish the squaring. 

Falling-BidkneBa (fsFlng-sik-nesX n. The 
epilepsy; a disease in which the patient 
suddenly loses his senses and falls. 
Falling-alnlce(faring-8lQs), n. A kind of 
flood-gate for mill-dams, rivers, canals, Ao.. 
which is self-acting, or so contrived as to fall 
down of itself in the event of a flood, whereby 
the water-way is enlarged. 

Falling-Btar (fsnng-swX n. l. A name 
applied to a well-known class of meteors 
which appear as luminous points shoot- 
ing or darting through larger or smaller 
arcs of the sky, and fouowed by long trains 
of light They are observable in the night- 
sky throughout the year, and are believed 
to consist of small coamlcal bodies which 
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enter our atmosphere under the influence 
of the earth’s attraction, and imite and are 
vapourised In consequence of the friction 
resultiim from the immense velocity with 
which they move. Rings or streams of these 
bodies are supposed to revolve round the 
sun, and to intersect the earth’s orbit in two 
points^ thus bringing great numbers of them 
within the sphere of the earth's attraction, 
and giving rise to the meteoric showers 
which occur at two periods of the year, about 
the 10th August and 13th November, the 
displays on the latter date being especially 
brilliant eveir 83 years. On these occasions 
multitudes of falling stars are seen radiat- 
ing from one point and traversing the 
heavens in all directions. Called also Shoot- 
ing-atar. See Meteor. —2. In hot the popu- 
lar name of the common nostoc from its 
sudden appearance on gravel walks after 
rain. 

Falling-atone (fofing-stOn), n. A stone 
falling from the atmosphere ; a meteorite ; 
an aerolite. 

Fallcnpian (faMO'pi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to luUopiua, a famous Italian anatomist 
of the 16th century. —Fallopian tubes, the 
name given to two canals or tubes, popu- 
larly but incorrectly said to have been dis- 
covered by Fallopius. They arise at each 
side of the fundus of the uterus, and pass 
towards the ovarium. 

FUlOW (f aflo), a. [A. Sax. fealo, fealwe, pale 
red or pale yellow; 0.1S./a/au, falewe, &c . — 
'His hue and pale.* Chaucer. Comp. 
G. /ahl, /alb; L.G. and D. vtml, fallow; 
also Fr. fauve. It. falbo, which are borrowed 
from the Teutonic ; cog. L. vatlidus, pale. 
The application of the epithet to land is 
probabfydue to the colour of ploughed land.] 
1. Pale red or pale yellow; as, a /allow i 
deer.' -2. Left to rest after tillage; un tilled; 
uncultivated; neglected. 

Break up yoyxt fallow ground. Jer. iv. 3. 

Ifer predecessors . . . did but sometimes cast up 
the ground; Hn<l so leaving \\f allow, it became quickly 
overgrown with weed.s. Horwtll. 

3. Unoccupied; neglected; unused. 

Let the cause X\^ fallow. lludibras. 

A thousand hearts \\cfall<no in these halls. 

I'ennyson. 

FAUow (faTld), n. 1. Land that has lain a 
year or more untilled or unseedod ; land 
ploughed without being sowed. — 2. The 
ploughing or tilling of land, without sowing 
it, for a season ; as, summer /allow, pro- j 
perly conducted, has ever been found a 
sure method of destroying weeds. 

By a complete summer /crZ/cm/, land is rendered 
tenaer and mellow. Sir y. Sinclair. 

—A green /allow, in England, fallow where 
land is rendered mellow and clean from 
weeds by means of some green crop, as 
turnips, potatoes, Ac. 

Ff^OW (farid), v.t. To plough, harrow, and 
break land without seeding it, for the pur- 
pose of destroying weeds and insects and 
rendering it mellow; as, it is found to be 
for the Interest of the farmer bo /allow cold, 
strong, clayey land. 

Fallow t (farid), v.i. To fade; to become 
yellow. 

FUULow-chat (fal'ld-chat), n. See Fallow- 
finch. 

Fallow -crop (fana-krop), n. The crop 
taken from a green fallow. 

FWow-deor (land-der), n. [So named from 
its fallow or pale-yellow colour. See Fallow. ] 
Au animal of the deer kind, the Cervua dama. 



Fallow-deer {Cervns dama). 

It Is smaller than the stag, of a brownish bay 
colour, whitish beneath, on the insides of 
the limbs, and beneath the tail. *1110 homs^ 
which are peculiar to the mate, are very 
different from those of the stag; they are 
not properly branched, but are broader to- 
wards tne upper part, and divided into pro- 
eeases down the outside. A simple snag 
risea from the base of each, and a similar 
one at some distance from the first In 



FalloW'fiiicIi (Saxicola 
atnanlhc). 


England there are two kinds of fallow-deer, 
the dappled variety, probably from tlie 
south of Europe or Western Africa, and a 
deep brown variety brought by James L 
from Norway. 

FallOW-flncn (fand-flnsh), n. A small in- 
sesBorial denti- 
rostral bird, the 
Saxicola vnan- 
the or wheat-ear. 

Sometimes also 
called the Fal- 
low -chat. It is 
one of the earli- 
est among those 
birds which seek 
to pass the season 
of reproduction 
far to the north of their winter quarters, 
reaching Scotland in March. In summer it 
is found all over Britain. The male sings 
prettily, though not loudly. It feeds for 
the most part on worms and insects. The 
length of the adult bird is 6^ inches. 
Faliowist (fari6-ist), n. One who favours 
the practice of fallowing land. [Karo.] 

On this subject a controversy has arisen between 
two sects, the fallowists and tne anti-fallowists. 

Sir y. Sinclair. 

Fallownesfl (falld-nes), n. A fallow state; 
barrenness; exemption from bearing fruit. 
Do7vne. [Rare.] 

FalltranlL Faltrank (fgrtrangk), n. [G. 
/allf a fall, and trank, a drink; lit. a drink 
against falls.] In med. a medicine com- 
I)OBod of a mixture of several aromatic 
and slightly astringent plants, which grow 
chiefly in the Swiss Alps, used in cases of 
wounds and bodily accidents. 

Falsaryt (fHls'a-ri), n. [Sco False.] A 
falsifier of evidence. 

Alike you calumniate, when you make Mr. Mason 
a falsary, as though he had cited some tnmuthentic 
records. Sheldon, 

False (fal8),a. [L./al«tis, false, trom/alloJaU 
sum, to deceive. ] 1. Not true ; not confonnable 
to fact; expressing what is contrary to that 
which exists, is done, said, or thought; as, 
a /alse report communicates what is not 
done or said; a /alse accusation imputes to 
a person what he has not done or said; a 
/alse witness testifies what is not true; a 
/alse opinion is one not according to truth 
or fact. The word is applicable to anv sub- 
ject, physical or moral. * False as dicers' 
oaths.’ Shak.—2. Not well founded; as, a 
/alse claim.— 8. Subsidiary or secondary to 
something else ; as, a /alse bottom. — 
4. Counterfeit; forged; not genuine; not ac- 
cording to the lawful standard; hypocritical; 
feigned; ob, false coin; a /alse weight or 
measure; a false bill or note; /alse tears; 
/alse modesty ; the man appeared in /alse 
colours.— 5. Not solid or sound ; deceiving 
expectations; as, a /alse foundation. * False 
and slippery mround.’ Dry den.— 0, Not In 
accordance with the rules laid down for 
guidance in any art or science; not agreeable 
to rule or propriety; as, /alse construction 
in language; /alse heraldi^.— 7. Not honest 
or Just; not fair; not faithful or loyal; 
treacherous; perfidious; deceitful; unfaith- 
ful; inconstant; m,/aUe play; a/alse heart; 
a /alse lover; /alse to promises and vows; 
the husband and wife proved /alse to each 
other. 

To thine own self be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be Jalsc to any man. Shah. 

8. In music, not in tune; inaccurate in 

g itch. —False attic, an architectural finish, 
earing some resemblance to the Attic 
order, but without pilasters, casement, or 
balustrade, used to crown a building and 
to bear a bas-relief or inscription.— Fa/ae 
eadefiee, in music, same as Deceptive Ca- 
device. See under Deceptive. —False claim , 
by the forest laws, a claim by which a 
man claims more than his due, and Is 
amerced and punished for so doing.— FaLre 
eoncention, conception in which, instead of 
a well-organized embryo, a misshapen fleshy 
mass is formed.— Fofse core, in /oundinq, a 
part of a pattern which is used in the under- 
cut part of a mould, and is not withdrawn 
with the main part of the pattern but re- 
moved by a lateral drift subsequently.— 
False /Ire. (a) a blue flame made by the 
burning of certain combustibles in a wooden 
tube: used as a signal during the night 
(6) A fire kindled with the object of leaoi^ 
a ship to destruction. 

Shipwrecked, kindles on the const 

Foist Jirss that others may be lost. tFordswortk. 

False imprisonment, see Imprisonment.— 


False keel, see Keel.— F ai:^ membrane, a 
membrane-like substance which is the result 
of inflammation, and is formed by the co- 
agulation of the fibrinous fluid or lymph 

S oured out on the surface of membranes.— 
^alee pereonation .900 I'brsonation. —F af^ 
position, in arith. see POSITION. —Fahre 
poet, a piece of timber fixed on the aft 
pai't of the stempost to make good a de- 
ficiency therein. — False preteiusee, false 
representations made in order to obtain 
money or goods, with intent to cheat.— 
False proposition, in logic, a proposition 
which states something not as it Is. — False 
quarter, in /arriery, see QUARTER.— False 
rail, in ship-carp, a thin piece of timber 
attached insitle of a curved head-rail in 
order to sti'ciigtheu it.- False relation, in 
music, a progression in harmony in which 
a certain note in a chord appears in the 
next chord prefixed by a flat or sharp.— 
False return, in law, an untrue return made 
to a process by the ofilcer to whom it was 
delivered for execution. » Fafse roq/, in 
arch, the open space between the ceiling 
of an upper apartment and the rafters of 
the outer roof; a garret. - False station, in 
eurv. any station necessary in the survey, 
but which does not appear in the plan.— 
False stem {naut.), the same as Cutwater.— 
False work, in engin. a temporary structure 
by the aid of which a permanent one is 
erected. 

False (fsls), adv. 1. Not truly; not honestly; 
falsely.— 2. In music, out of tune; as, he 
sung /alse. 

False t (fgls), v.t 1 . To mislead by want of 
truth; to deceive. *His /alsed fancy.* 
Spetiser.-- 2. To defeat; to balk; to evade. 
Spenser.— S. To violate by want of veracity. 
Thouyiv/j^i/haj»t thy faith with perjury. Spenser. 

4. To feign, as a blow; to aim by way of 
feint. 

Sometimes athwart, sometimes he strook him 
straight, 

And falsed oft his blows, t'illude him with such halt. 

Spenser. 

—To /alse a doom,t In Scots law, to protest 
against a sentence. 

Falaet (fals), n. a falsehood. *Two/afz«a’ 
Spenser. 

False Brome-grasa (feis^ brdm-gras), n. 
Brachypodiiim, a genus of grasses contain- 
ing about twelve species, natives of temper- 
ate countries. They are closely related to 
I'riticum, and are distinguished by the very 
short empty glumes. Two species are found 
in Britain, B. sylvaticum and B. pinnatum. 
False-fhce (falsTas), n. A visor; a mask, 
generally grotesque. 

FAlse-flaced (fgls'fast), a. Hypocritical 
* False-faced soothing. Shak, 
Fal8e-neart,t False-hearted (falslilirt, 
fgls'h&rt-ed), a. Hollow; treacherous: de- 
ceitful; perfidious. *A false-heart traitor.* 
Shak. 'False-hearted friends.’ Bacon, 
False-heartedness (fgls'hart-ed-nes), fi. 
Ferfidiousness; treachery. 

There was no hypocrisy or false-heartedness in aU 
this. Stilling/teet. 

Falsehood (fslslibd), n. [False and hood.] 
1. Contrariety or want of conformity to fact 
or truth ; falseness ; as. the /alsehood of a 
report.— 2. Want of truth or veracity; un- 
truthfulness; a lie; an untrue assertion. — 

3. Want of honesty; treachery; deceitful- 
ness; perfidy. 

He was the first 

That practis'd falsehood under saintly show. 

Milton. 

4 . Counterfeit; false appearance; imposture. 
No falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper. Milton. 

— In Swts law, falsehood is defined to be 
a fraudulent imitation or suppression of 
truth to the prejudice of another.— SvN. 
Untruth, falseness, falsity, fiction, fabrica- 
tion, lie, untruthfulness, treachery, perfidy. 
Fftleeism (fals'izm), n. flame as FaXstsm. 
FUsely (falfi'liX 1 . in a manner con- 
trary to truth and fact; not truW; as, to 
speak or swear falsely; to testify fatuly.— 

2. Treacherously; perfidiously. 

Swear to me . . • that thou wilt not deal y!r/jr«{y 
with me. Gen. xxi. 03. 

& Erroneously; by mistake.— 4. On false or 
malicious grounda ‘ Q/alsely, /alsely mur- 
dered* iShaA. 

FaUmitt v.t or i. To falsify; to deceive. 
Cha%wcr, 

rUM-iMnrad (f,Is^tovdX ». in 
plied to Toins wnioh have no Tucular timo^ 
but an formed of aimple elongated oeUular 
ttnue, aa In moaaea. aea-weeda, ita. 
rUseiMM (fgls'neaX n. L Want of Integ- 
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ritj and venusity either in principle or in 
act; duplicity; deceit; double-dealing; un- 
faiUifulnesB; treachery; perfldy; traitorous- 
nesa; aa, the falieneaa of a man's heart, or 
hia fetUinegg to hia word. 

Piety is opposed to hypocrisy and insincerity, and 
gW/hlstntss or foulness of intentions. HamnwfuL, 
The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by 
or cheated by the avarice of such a 

servant. 


Falser t (fals^^r), n. A dece 
falMfg friendship.' Speiiger. 


Koji^ers. 

deceiver. 'Such 

faWet 

Falset (fftl'ti^t), n. Falsehood. [Old English 
and Scotch. ] 

FUsette (fal-set'), n. A shrill high tone of 
the voice; falsetto. ' The cry, scream, yell, 
and all shrillness, are various modes of the 
falgette' Pierce. 

FaJLaetto (farset-td), n. [It, from L. /afsus, 
false.] The tones above the natural com- 
p;i83 of the voice. As it is produced by the 
tightening of the llgaiiicuts of the gli^ttis it 
is also called the tliroat or head voice, in 
contradlsiluctiou to the chest voice, which 
is the natural one. The similarity in the 
character of Uie tones renders the falsetto 
less distinct iu women’s or boys’ voices; it 
is most effective in men’s voices having a 
low register. It is but rarely pleasing, aud 
its use is condemned by good musiciana 
TbIbI crimen (fal'si kri^men). [L. ] In law, 
the crime of what is false; the crime of 
fraud. In the civil law the term meant 
a fraudulent subornation or concealment, 
with design to darken or conceal the truth, 
or make things appear otherwise than they 
really are, as in swearing falsely, antedating 
a contract, or selling by false weights. In 
modem common law its prevailing signifi- 
cation is that of forgery. 

FalBlIlable (fals'i-n-a-bl). a. That may be 
falsified, counterfeited, or corrupted. 
FUslfleatlon (fals'l-fi ka^shon), n. [Vr., 
from fahnfier. See Falsshty.] 1. The act of 
making false; a counterfeiting; the giving 
to a tiiing an appearance of something 
which it IB not; specifically, wilful mis- 
statement or misrepresentation. *By mis- 
construction of the sense, or hy fahn/leation 
of the words.” Hooker. -2. Confutation. — 
8. In law, (a) the offence of falsifying a 
record. See under Falsify, v.t ( b ) In 
equity, the showing an item of a cliarge to 
be wrong. 

F^Ofilflcator t (fgUT-fi-kat-drX n. A f alsifler. 

Bp. Morton. 

FauLaifier (fals'I-fl-dr), n. l. One who coun- 
terfeits or ^ves to a thing a deceptive ap- 
pearance; specifically, one who maxes false 
coin. * Forgers and faleijierg of the king^s 
coin.” Agcmfn.—2. One who invents false- 
hood; a liar. 

Boasters are natu: 

of all others, that pa . „ . _ 

Str R. VRxtratige. 

3. One who proves a thing to be false. 
Falalfr (fgl^i-fl), v . t . pret. A pp. fahijled; 
ppr. jal9\fying. [ Fr. falgiJUr, from L. falewt, 
false, and /ado, to make.] 1. To represent 
falsely; to counterfeit; to forge; to make 
something false or in imitation of that 
which is true; as, to faUify coin. 

The Irish bards use to forge and /aistj^ everything 
as they list, to please or displease any man. 

Spenstr. 

2. To show to be unsound; to disprove : to 
prove to be false; to cause to turn out false. 

His ample shield is /aisiJSed, Drydtn. 

Jews and Pagans united all their endeavours . . . 
to bafRe w^A/a^sify the prediction. Addisen. 

8. To violate; to break by falsehood; as, to 
/aUi/y one’s faith or word. 

As soon as he had got them within his reach, he 
JaUifitd his faith. KnoUes. 

5. To baffle; as, to falgi/y a blow. Butler, 

6. In law, (a) to prove to be false, as a Judg- 
ment; to avoid or defeat. (6) In equity, to 
show an item in a charge to be wrong. — 
To /alei/y a record, to injure a record of 
a court of Justice, as by obliterating or de- 
stroying It^ or by certifying a copy of a 
document to be a true one when It is known 
to be false in a material part. 

F^^l^^i^alsl-fi), v.i. To tell lies; to violate 

It is absolutely and universally unlawful to lie and 

South, 

(fgls'i-fi), n. ln/encitq)p, an effective 

Beside, e/aisi/y may spoil his cringe. 

Or makiim of a leg, in which consists 
Much of nis court-perfection. Room, d* Ft, 

FalBiillf(ft|ls'lzm),9k A clear or self-evident 
falsity; a statement or assertion, the falsity 


are naturally and the people, 

s, that put their shams the worn togetner. 


of which is plainly apparent: opposed to 
tmiem, JSdtn. Rev, 

Falsity (fal8'i-ti),n. ll^falgitag. See False] 

1. The quality of being false; contrariety or 
inconformity to truth. 

Probability does not make any alteration either in 
the truth otjaisity of things. South, 

2. That which is false; a falsehood; a lie; a 
false assertion. 

hy/d/sitw and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted. Miiton, 

Falter (farter), v.i, [A freq. connected with 
fault, from a supposed Fr. verb correspond- 
ing to Sp. /altar. It. faltare, to fail, from L. 
/<i7lcre, to deceive. See Fault, Fail. J 1. To 
hesitate in the utterance of words; to speiik 
with a broken or trembling utterance; to 
stammer; as, his tongue /alters. 

Made me most happy, y^t/frrfn^ ' I am thine.* 

ToHuysoH, 

2. Not to be firm and steady; to tremble; to 
totter; as, his legs /alter. 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin. 

But onward, upward, tiU the goal ye win. 

F. A, KtmhU. 

a To fail in accuracy, distinctness, or re- 
gularity of exercise or functioiL 

Here, indeed, the power of distinct conception of 
space and distance yailferr. is. Taylor, 

Falter (fftVtdr), v.t. To thrash in the chaff; 
to cleanse or sift out^ as barley. [Pro- 
viiiciaL] 

Faltering (f gl't^r-ing), a. Feeble ; trembling; 
hesitating. 

Nature speaks her own meaning with an Indistinct 
and y<i//rrtM^ voice. Dr. Caird. 

Falterlngly (fert^r-ing-liX adv. With hesi- 
tation; with a trembling, broken voice; 
with difficulty or feebleness. 

Then Philip, standing u;^ said falteringly, 

* Annie, I came to auc a lavour of you.* 

Tttiityson. 

Faltrank. See falltranr. 

Falims (fRTunz), n. pi. A French provincial 
naime for fossiliferous strata, in Touraine, 
which belong to the miocene tertiary period. 
FalW6,t n. Sallow; pale. CAaucer. 
Falwe,t n. Fallow land; a new ploughed 
field, or a field recently made arable. Chau- 
cer. 

Fama (f a'ma),n. [L. ] In Bom. ttwth, the deified 
personification of rumour. —Fama clamoea, 
or simply /ama, lit. a loud or notorious 
rumour; 
rumour 

specifically. 

any prevailing scandalous report inforring 
censure, affecting any clergyman, office- 
bearer. or church member, on which pro- 
ccecUngs may be taken by a session or presby- 
tery independently of any specific charge 
made by an individual accuser. 

Famadde (fa'ma-sidL n. [L. /ama, reputa- 
tion, and eatdjo, to kilL] A Blunderer. Beolt. 
Famblet (famlil), v.i. [See Fumble.] To 
stammer. 

To fambU, to maSle in the mouth as a child that 
but b^ns to speak. Cotg-rave. 

Famblet (fam'bl), n. A hand. 'We clap 
owr/ambleg,* Beau, dr FI. [Old slang.] 
Famble-orop (famlil-krop), n. The first 
stomach in ruminating animals; a farding- 
bag. [Provincial.] 

Fame (f&m), n. [Fr.; lu./ama, from/ari, to 
speak, like Gr. phimA. from phfmi, to speak, 
to tell, from root vka, to bring to light 
The Skr. bhd or bndg, to shine, is repre- 
sented by the Or. phaog, ph6g, light, the hA 
of the former passing into ph in the latter.] 

1. Public report or rumour. 

The /afuo thereof was heard in Pharaoh's house, 
saying, Joseph's brethren are come. Gen. xlv. x6. 

2. Report or opinion widely diffused; re- 
nown ; notoriety ; celebrity, favourable or 
unfavourable; as, the /ante of Wellington. 

The celebrity of the man who refuted it, gives it 
all itg yarns with the present generation. Macaulay. 

Syn. Report, rumour, notoriety, celebrity, 
renown, reputation, credit, honour. 

Fama (fAm), v.t. l. To make famous. 

Your second birth 

VllXi/ame old Lethe’s flood. S. yonson. 

2. To report 

The fields where thou att yarned 
To have wrought such wonders. Milton. 

Fkmed (Omd), p. and a. Much talked of: 
renowned; celebrated; distinguished and 
exalted by favourable reports. 'Those Hes- 
perian gBidens/amed of old.” MiUon. 
zBROjAbm (famles), a. Without renown. 

May he die yameless end forgot. Beau, d* FI, 
Fbmillar (fapmlFyfirX o. lL,/amUiari§ptrcm 
/atnllia, family servants^ from /amiuug, a 


servant See Family.] 1, Pertaining to a 
family; domestic. 

l.et us have done with that which cankers llfl^ 
Familiar feuds and vain recriminations. JS(y9Wt, 

2. Well acquainted : closely intimate; well 
versed in, as a subject of study: as» I am on 
/amiliar terms with him; /amuiar with the 
works of Horace. 

It will be no loss of time ... to become /kmiliar 
now by uatient study with those unapproachable 
models of the art of expression which are supptted to 
us by the literature of ancient times. Dk Caird, 

8. Exhibiting the manner of an intimate 
friend; affable; not formal or distAnt; ao- 
cessible; easy. 

Be thouyhiftf/car. but by no means vulgar. Shah, 
4. Characterised by ease or absence of stiff- 
ness or pedantry; unconstraiiied. 

He sports in loose yamiliar strains. Addison. 

6. Well known, as a friend; well understood, 
as a subject of study ; well known from 
frequent use. 

Familiar In their mouths as household words. 


6. Intimate in an unlawful degree. 

A poor man found a priest yamiliar with his wife. 

Camden. 

—Familiar gpirit, a spirit or demon sup- 
posed to attend on an individual or to come 
at his call. ' Manasseh dealt with a /amUiar 
gpirit.* 2Ki. xxi. 6. 

FamlHax (fa-miFy6r), n. 1. An intimate; a 
close companion; one long acquainted; one 
accustomed to another by free, unreserved 
converse. 

All my yamilitirs watched for my halting. 

Jer. XX. 10 . 

2. A demon or evil spirit supposed to attend 
at a call; a familiar spirit. 

Away with him; he has a ya miliar vuidct hls^on^ue. 

8. In the Cotirf of Inquidtion, an officer em- 
ployed in apprehending and imprisoning the 
accused— so named because regarded as con- 
stituting part of the family of the chief in- 
quisitor. 

The proudest nobles of the land held it an honour 
to serve Myamilfars of the Holy Office. Prescott. 

Familiarity (fa-miFi-a"rl-ti), n. The state 
of being familiar; intimate and frequent 
converse, or association in company; un- 
constrained intercourse; freedom from cere- 
mony; affability. 

Their mutual friends exhorted them to renew their 
old love and ydmiiiarity. Bp. Hall, 


servants to others, to make these slaves to them. 

yohnson, 

— Acquaintance, Familiarity, InHmaey. 
See under Acquaintance. — Syn. Fellow- 
ship, association, intimacy, affability. 
Familiarisation cfa-mil'yAr-iz-a'^shon), n. 
Act or process of making or becoming fa- 
miliar. 

There can be no question that a constant yStiwf/far- 
isation with such scenes blunts the feelings, if It does 
not harden the heart. T. Hook, 

FamUlarlie (fa-mlFyAr-Iz), v.t. pret. A pp. 
familiarued; ppr. familiariting. 1. To make 
familiar or intimate; to habituate; to accus- 
tom; to make well known by practice or 
converse; as, to /mniliarize one's self to 
scenes of distresa 

King Bogoris hoped \o yhmiliariae men's minds 
with the tenets of the gospel. Milman, 

2. To make acquainted; to render conver- 
sant, by practice or customary use, or by 
Intercourse; as, to familiarize one’s self or 
Ui familiarize the mind to a study, a science, 
an art, or a practice.— 8. To render familiar 
or affable; to bring down from a state of 
distant superiority. 

The genius tnilled on me with a look of compassion 
and anabllity that familiariaed him to my Imagina- 
tion. Addison. 

FamlUazly (fa-mlTyAr-llX adv. In a famil- 
iar manner; unceremoniously; without con- 
straint; without formality: with the ease and 
unconcern that arise from long custom or 
acquaintance. 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 

And without method talks us into sense; 

Will, like a friend, yamiliariy convey 

The truest notions in the easiest way. Ftpa. 

FAmlUarnaia (fo-mll'yAr-nes), n. Famil- 
iaritv. 

FiumJlajyt (fa-mlFi-A-ri), a. \JL famH/Mrigp 
domestic, ffom fanUUa, household.] Per- 
taining to a frunfly or household; domestto. 
MUUm, 

WMi iiim (fa^mil-izm),ft. The tenets of the 

Famililt (fa'mil-ist), ti. l. One of the rdll- 
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gloat leot called the Family of Love which 
aroie in Holland in 1666. They taught that 
relMon consittt wholly In love, indepen- 
dently of any form of truth held and be- 
lieved; that through love man could become 
abiolutely absorbed in and identified with 
God; that God regards not the outward 
actions but only the heart, and that to the 
pure all things are pure, even things for- 
bidden. —2. The head of a family; a family 
man. [Hare.] 


If you will needs be ^/amilist and marry, muster 
not the want of Issue among your greatest afflictions. 

Osborne, 

FamillaUc. FamillaUoal (fa-mii-ist'ik. fa- 
mll-istlk-al), a. rortaining to familists. 

Family (fa'mi-li), n. [h. JaiaUiattvovafam- 
vius; a servant, a slave, from Oscun famel^ 
a servant, and that from faaina^ a house. 
The Oscan faama is the Skr. dkainan^ a 
house, from the radical dh&, to place, the 
transition from dh Skr. to f Latin being 
normal. Comp. Skr. dhuma with L. fumus . ] 

1. The collective body of persona who live 
in one house and under one head or mana- 
^r; a household, including pai'ents, chil- 
dren, and servants, and as tiie case may be. 
lodgers or boarders.— 2. The parents and 
children alone. - 3. The children as distin- 

S uished from the parents. — 4. Those who 
eacend from one common progenitor; a 
tribe or race; kindred; lineage. Thus the 
Israelites were a branch of the family of 
Abraham; and the descendants ox Reuben, 
of Hanasseh, <fec. , wei'e called their families; 
the whole human race constitutes the human 
family,—b. Course of descent; genealogy; 
line of aiicestors. 


Go and complain thy family is young. Pope, 

0. Honourable descent; noble or respectable 
stock; as, a man ot family, -7. A collection 
or union of nations or states. 

The states of liurope were, by the prevailing 
maxims of its policy, closely united In one family, 

Rverett, 

8. In scientific classifications, a group of in- 
dividuals more comprehensive than a genus, 
and less so than an order, based on fewer or 
less definite points of resemblance than the 
former, and more or more deflnito than the 
latter. The word is used by some botanists 
as a synonym of order. 

Family-hCMUl (fa'mi-1i-hed), n. JVauf. an 
old name for the stem of a vessel when it 
was surmounted by several full-length fig- 
ures. 

FamUy-xnaxi (fa'mi-li-tnan), n. One who 
has a family or a household; a man inclined 
to lead a domestic life. 

The Jews are generally, when married, most exem- 
plary May hew, 

Fbndly-way (fa'mi-li-w&), n. state of preg- 
nancy.— /n the family-way, pregnant. 
F^kmine (fa'mln), n. [Fr. famine, from L. 
fames, hunger. P’or root see Fatiou*?.] 
Scarcity of food; dearth; a general want of 
provisions; destitution. 

Our castle's strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie 
Till ftsmifu and the ague eat them up. Rhak, 

F Amiah (fa'mish), v. t, [O. Fr. famis, starving, 
from L. fames. See Fa mink. 1 1. To deprive 
of food or keep insufficiently supplied with 
food or any of the necessaries of life; to 
starve; to kill or destroy with hunger; to 
exhaust the strength of, as by hunger or 
thirst; to distress with hunger. 

What, did he marry me xe famish me? Shak, 
The pains on famished Tantalus hell feel. Dtyden, 
Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 

And famish him of breath, if not of bread, Milton, 

2. To force or compel by famine. *He had 
famished Paris into a surrender.' Burke, 
Fttmlfll (fa'mish), v,i. To die of hunger; to 
■offer extreme hunger or thirst; to oe ex- 
hausted through want of food or drink; to 
suffer extremity by the deprivation of any 
neoessai'y. 

Thou wilt famish^SL dog’s death. Shak, 
You are all resolved rather to die than to famish, 

Shah, 

The Lord will not suffer the soul of the righteous 
to fhtnish, Prov. x, 3. 

FftmlllUlient (fa'mish-ment), n. The pain 
of extreme hnnger or thirst; extreme want 
of sustenance. 'Sosorewasthe/amfsAment 
in the land.* Gen. xlvli. 18 {MaUhew*s Trans- 
latiiny, [Rare. ] 

Aun^ty t (fa-mos'Lti), n. Renown. 
Funoufi (fftm'usX a, [L. famosm, Vr, fa- 
mem. See Famk.] Oelebrated in fSine or 

S ablic report; renowned; much talked of; 
Istingnisned in story; notorious: kbnexally 


followed hy for before the thing for which 
one is famed; as, a man fanums for erudi- 
tion. fw eloquence, for military skill, dec. 
* A famous victory. ' Southey, 

1 arose one morning and found myself 

Byron, 

Syn. Noted, remarkable, signal, conspicu- 
ous, renowned. Illustrious, eminent, trans- 
cendent 

FRmouBedt (fam'ustX a. Renowned. 

The painful warrior famoused for fight. Shah, 

Famously (fam*us-li), adv. With great re- 
nown or celebration; notoriously. 

Then this land wax famously enriched 
With politic grave counsel. Shah, 

He had never been praised by Gabriel Harvey for 
his labour, if tliereln lie had not been so famously 
absurd. iVi/jrA. 

Famousness (fam'ns-nesXn. Renown; great 
fame; celebrity. [Rare.] 

Famousness, unattended with endearing causes, 
is a quality undesirable. Boyle. 

Fsmular.t a. Domestic. *0 /amufar fo.* 
Cimucer. 

Famulatet (fa'mfil-&t). v,i. [L. famulor, 
famulatus, from famulus, a servant.] To 
serve. 

FsiUUllSt (fa'mai-ist). n. In Oxford univer- 
sity, ail inferior member of a college; a ser- 
vant 

Famulus (fa'mfil-us), n. [L., a servant. See 
Family.] The assistant of a magician. Car- 
lyle, 

Fin (fan), n. [A. Sax. fann, fan, a collateral 
form of van, L. vannus, whence Fr. van, 
a fan. Probably akin to L. ventus, wind, 
and £. winnow.] 1. The name of various 
instruments for exciting a current of air by 
the agitation of a broad surface; as, (a), an 
instrument made of palm-lcaf, carved wood 
or ivory, feathers, or of thin skin, paper, 
or taffeta, mounted on sticks, Ac., used by 
ladies to agitate the air and cool the face. 

g o In ma^, any contrivance of vanes or 
at discs, revolving by the aid of machinery, 
as for winnowing groin, for cooling fluids, 
urging combustion, assisting ventilation, 
Ac. (c) A small vane or sail used to keep 
the large sails of a smock wind-mill always 
in the direction of the wind, (d) An appar- 
atus for regulating or checking, by the re- 
sistance of the air to its rapid motion, the 
velocity of light machinery, as in a musical 
box; a fly. (e) An apparatus, called also the 
fan-governor, for regulating the throttle- 
valves of steam-engines.— 2. Bomothfng re- 
sembling a lady's mn when spread, as the 
whig of a bird, the tail of a peacock, Ac. 

As a peacock and crane were in company the pea- 
cock spread his tail and challenged the other to 
show him such a fan of feathers. Sir B. L*£stranj^e. 

3. Fig, any agenoy which excites to action 
or stimulates the activity of a passion or 
emotion, producing effects analogous to 
those of a fan in exciting flame; as. Uils was 
a fan to rebellion; a fan to a man s ardour. 
Fail (fan), v,t. pret. A pp. fanned; ppr. fan- 
ning, 1. To move or agitate as with a fan. 

The air . . . fanned with unnumbered plumes. 

Milton. 

2. To cool and refresh, by moving the air 
with a fan; to blow the air on the face with 
a fan. 

She wa% fanned into slumbers by her slaves. 

Spectator. 

8. To ventilate; to blow on; to affect by air 
put in motion. 

Calm as the breath whichyStni- our eastern groves. 

Dryden, 

4. To winnow; to ventilate; to separate chaff 
from, and drive it away by a current of air; 
as, to/an wheat— 6. Fig. to produce effects 
on, analogous to those of a fan in excit- 
ing flame; to excite; to increase the activity 
or action of; to stimulate: said of the pas- 
sions and emotions, of designs, plots, Ac. ; 
as, this fanned the flame of his love; he 

{ dnned the smouldering embers of the revo- 
ution till they burst into flame. 

Fant (fan), n. A quintain. Chaueer. 

Fanid (fa-nlll). n. [Fr.] A lighthouse, or 
more specifically, the apparatus placed in it 
to give light. 

Fanam (fan'am), n. 1. A money of account 
used formerly in Madras, worth about lid. 
2. A Ceylonese copper coin worth about lid. 
FRnatiOi Faaatioal (fa-nat*ik, fa-nat*ik-al), 
a, [L fanoHetu, inspfred,enthusiastlc, from 
fanum, a jE>lace dealoated to some deity, a 
temple. Bee Fanb.] Wild and extrava- 
gant in opinions, particttlarly in religious 
opinions; excessively enthusiastic; possessed 
or oharacterised by a kind of freney; as, a 
fanaUe people; fantUie seal ; /onmo no- 


tions or opinions. ^ Fanaiie Egypt and her 
priests.* Milton, 

I abhor nichfanatieai phantoms. Shah. 
—SuperstUUms, Credulous, Bigoted, Bnthu- 
siastie, Fanatical, Bee SupsnaTiTious and 
Enthusiastic. 

Fanatic (fa-nat*lk), n. A person affected by 
excessive enthusiasm, particularly on reli- 
gious subjects; one who indulges wild and 
extravagant notions of religion. 

They are fanaiiehs ... all atheists being that 
blind goddcMi HoXorei'a fanaiiehs, Cudworih, 

There is a new word, coined within few months, 
calledyirna/irj-, which, by tlie close stickling thereof, 
scemeth well cut out and proportioned to signify what 
is meant thereby, even the sectaries of our age. 

FuiterTiOho, 

Fanatically (fa-nat*lk-al-li), ado. In a fana- 
tical manner; with wild enthusiasm. 

The liberty they pursued was a liberty from order, 
from virtue, from morals, and from rel^ion; and was 
neitlier hypocritically nor fanatically lotlowed. 

Burhs, 

FanatlcalnCBB (fa-nat*ik-al-nes), n. Fanati- 
cism. 

Fanaticism (fa-nat*i-sizm), n. Excessive 
entiiusiasm; wild and extravagant notions 
of religion; religious frenzy; fervid zeaL 

Cromwell's troops moved to victory with the preci- 
sion of machines, while burning with the wWderXfana- 
ticism of crusaders. Macaulay, 

And the very air he breathes should be charged 
with that enthusiasm for truth, that /analMsm of 
veracity, which is a greater possession than much 
learning. Huxley. 

Fanaticizc (fa-natl-slz), v.t. To make fana- 
tic. 

Fanatiam (fa*nat-izm), n. Religious frenzy; 
fanaticism. [Rare. ] 

Fan-blast (fan'blast), n. In iron-works, the 
blast produced by a fan, in contradistinction 
to that produced by a blowing engine. 
FEUi-blower (fan*bl6-6r), n. A fan or fanner 
for producing a current of air by the quick 
revolution of a wheel with vanes. It Is espe- 
cially used to blow air into a furnace. 
Fancied (fan'sid), p. and a. 1. Portrayed 
or formed by the fancy ; imaginary ; as, a 
fancied grievance. —2. Attracting one's 
fancy; liked; in esteem; sought after; as, 
this class of goods is more/ancted than ever. 
Fancier (faii*Bi-6r), n, 1 . One who fancies 
or has a liking to; also, one who keeps for 
sale; as, a hird-fancier. —Z One who is under 
tlie influence of bis fancy. * Not reasoners 
hut fanciers, * Macaulay, 
Fanciftil(fan*si-fn1Xa> [Bee Fancy.] 1. Guided 
by fancy rather than by reason and experi- 
ence; subject to the influence of fancy; 
whimsical: applied to persons; as, a fanci- 
ful man forms visionary projects.— 2. Dic- 
tated or produced by fancy; appealing to or 
pleasing Die fancy; full ot wild Images; curi- 
ously shaped: applied to things; as, a fanci- 
ful scheme; a fanciful theory. ' Gather up 
all shells.' JTcate.— Syn. Ima- 
ginative, ideal, visionary, imaginary, capri- 
cious, chimerical, whimsical, fantastical, 
wild. 

Fandftllly (fan*si-fnl-liX ndv. In a fanciful 
manner; wildly; whimsically; according to 
fancy; with curious prettiness. 
FRiicilUlneas (fau'si-fql-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being fanciful, or influenced by the 
fancy rather than by reason and experience; 
the quality of being dictated or produced 
by fancy. 

FandlesB (fan'sl-les), a. Destitute of fancy; 
without ideas or imaginaDon. 


A pert or bluff imimrtant wight. 

Whose brain iafancitess, whose bloocT is white. 

Armstrong. 

Fan-orlcket (fonltrik-et), n. An insect 
{Gryllotalpa vulgaris). Called also Churr- 
wonn. Fen-cricket, or Mole-erieket. 

Fancy (fan's!), n. [Coiitr. tor fantasy, phan- 
tasy, from L. and Or. phantasia, a fancy, 
from Or. phantazd, to make visible— in tho 
middle voice, to imagine, from phaM, to 
bring to light, to show.] 1. A term some- 
times used as synonymous with imagina- 
tion. Generally, however, when used to de- 
signate tlie creative faculty, it implies a 
slighter endowment or exercise of ft than 
imai^nation. See Imagination. 

Among thorn fanry next 
Her office holds; of ail external things 
Which the live watchful senses represent. 

She forms imaginations, airy shapes. MiUon. 

2. The result or product ot the exercise ot the 
above faculty; a new and pleasing thoufl^t 
or conception ; the happy and poeDcal em- 
bodiment of such conception in words or 
visible representation ; a poetical Illustra- 
tion or ornament, as a simile, metaphor, and 
the like; an ideal image In a picture; aa^ 


oh, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; J, Job; 
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Suckling’s comparison of liis mistress’s feet 
to mice IS a pleasing /ancy or conceit 
How now. my lord, why do you keep alone f 
Of sorriestybwn^j your companions making? SMa^. 

& An opinion or notion: generally used in 
this sense either modestly to indicate that 
the opinion is not the result of mature con- 
sideration. or ill a depreciatory manner to 
indicate that the speaker holds the opinion 
to be doubtful; caprice; whim: impression; 
supposition; as. that's a mtre fancy. 

I have always had a fancy that learning might be 
made a play and recreation to children. Locke. 

4. Taste; design; conception. 

The little chapel called the Salutation is very neat, 
and built with a yxexxy fancy. Addison. 

5. Inclination; liking; fondness; preference; 
as, take that which suits your fancy; how 
does this strike your fancy f 

llis f a ftty lay extremely to travelling. L* Estrange, 

6. Something that pleases or entertains 
without real use or value. 

I,ondon>pride is a pretty/bM<yi'or borders. Mortimer. 
— The fancy, a cant name for sporting char- 
acters. especially prize-fighters; sometimes 
used to designate any class of people who 
cultivate a special taste. 

At a great book sale in London, which had con- 
gregated all the /ancy. De Quincey. 

Fancy (fan'sl), a. 1. Fine; elegant; ornamen- 
tal; adapted to please the taste or fancy; 
as, fancy goods or articles.- 2. Beyond in- 
trinsic value; extravagant. 

ThU anxiety never degenerated into a monomania, 
like that which led his (b'redcrick the Great's) father 
to pay fancy prices for giants. Alacaniay. 

Fancy (fan'si). v.i. pret. & pp. /a dieted; ppr. 
fancying. 1. To imagine; to figure to one's 
self; to believe or suppose without proof. 

If our search has reached no farther than simile 
and metaphcir. we raxherfancy than know. Locke. 

2.t To love. 

Never did young man fancy 

With so eternal and so Ax'd a soul. Skak. 

Fancy (fan's!), v.t. 1. To form a conception 
of; to portray in the mind; to imagine. - 
2. To like; to be pleased with, particularly 
on account of external appearance or man- 
ners. 

Ninuf . . . fancied her so strongly, as. neglecting 
all princely respects, he took her from her husband. 

Kaieirk, 

Fancy-ball (fan'si-bgl), n, a ball in which 
persons appear in fancy dresses, Imitations 
of antiuue costumes, 

Fancy-ulr (fan'si-far), n. A kind of tempo- 
rary market in which ladies sell various 
light wares, usually of their own make, for 
some lienevolcnt or charitable purpose; a 


Fancy*free (fau'si-fre), a. Free from the 
power of love. 

In maiden meditation.>^Mry:/>ve. Skak. 

Fancy-ffOOds (fan'sl-gudz), n. pi. Fabrics of 
various patterns, os ribbons, silks, satins, 
Ac., differing from those which are of a 
plain or simple colour. 

Fancy-line (fan's! -lln), n. Naut (a) a line 
used for overhauling the lee topping-lift of 
the main or spanker boom: often called a 
Trippifig-line. (b) A lino rove through a 
block at the Jaws of a gaff, used as a down- 
haul. 

Fancy-monger (fan'sl-mung-gfir), n. One 
who deals in tricks of imagination. 

Fancy-sick (fan'si sik), a. Noting one whose 
imaf^natioii is unsound, or whose distemper 
is in his own mind. 

AW fancy-sick she is. and pale of cheer. Skak. 

Fancy-stocks (fan'si-stoks), n,pl. Among 
American brokers, stocks which, having no 
determinate value from any fixed probable 
income, fluctuate in price according to the 
fancy of speculators. 

Fancy-work (fan'sl-w6rk), n. Ornamental 
knitting, crocheting, tatting, embroidery, 
Ac., performed by ladies. 

Fancy-woven (fan'si-wuv-n), a. Formed by 
the imagination. 

Veil'd in F nble'h famy-ivovcn vest. tVarton. 

Fandt (fand), old pret. of find. 

Fandango (fan-danf^gO), n. [8p., from the 
African name.) A lively dance, universally 
practised in Spain and l^anlsh America. 
It was originally a dance of the Moors. It is 
danced by two persons, male and female, 
and the music for it is written in triple 
time. 

Fane (f&n), n. [L. fanum, a placS dedicated 
to a deity, from /arf, to speak. For root 
see Famb.] a temple; a place consecrated 
to religion; a church: used in poetry. 


From men their cities, and from gods their^wrx. 

Po/t’ 

Fknfttre(fan'fir),n. [Fr. Probably onomato- 
poetio.] 1. A flourish of trumpets, as on the 
approach of some person!^, on coming into 
the lists, or the like. *Fanfare% by aerial 
trumpeto blown.* LongfelwvD.—-2. A short 
tune of a cheerful cast, played with hunt- 
ing horns, to inspirit those engaged in the 
chase.— 3. An ostentatious parade or boast; 
bravado. 

FanllBXOn (fan'fa-ron), n. [Fr. ; from fan- 
fare.] A bully; a hector; a swaggerer; an 
empty boaster; a vain pretender. 

There are fanfarons in the trial of wit too, as well 
as in feats of .*irins: and none so forward to engage 
in argument or discourse as those that are least able 
to go through with it. Sir R. V Estrange. 

Faiifkronade (fan-fa'ron-ad''), n. [Fr. See 
Fan PA ROM.] A swaggering; vain boasting; 
ostentation; a bluster. 

The compact, clear-seeing, decisive Italian n.sturc 
of him (Napoleon), strong, genuine, which he once 
had. has enveloped itself in a turbid atmosphere of 
Fxen^fanfaronade. Carlyle. 

Fkn-foot (fan'futX n. 1. A name given to a 
North African lizard of the genus Ptyodac- 
tylus (P. Gecko), much dreaded in Kgypt for 
its reported venomous properties. The 
n is said not to be injected by the 
but to exude from the lobules of the 
toes, whence the generic name Ptyodacty- 
lu8, or toe-spitter; but no poison apparatus 
exists. It can ascend perpendicular walls, 
from the skin of the under surface of the 
toes forming at the extremities, as in other 
geckoes, a round disc (whence the name fan- 
foot). 'The claws are retractile. It is so 
much dreaded in Cairo as to bo popularly 
termed Abou-bura, or father of leprosy.— 
2. A name given by collectors of moths to 
the genus Polypogon. 

Fanirt (fang), v.t. [See next article.] 1. To 
i!a^; to seize; to lay hold of; to gripe; to 
clutch. 

Destruction fang mankind. Skak. 

2. To pour water into, as a pump, in order 
to restore its power of operation. [Scotch. ] 
Fang (fang), n. [A. Sax. fang, a taking, grasp, 
from fbn, to seize (pret. feng, pp. fangenY 
contracted from fahan, or with n inserted, 
fangan, whence O.E. fangen and fotigtn, 
meaning to take. Comp. O. fangen, to 
catch; Goth, and O.H.G. fahan, and also 
in respect of inserted n, prov. K. and Sc. 
gang with go. 1 1. The tusk of a hoar <»■ other 
animal by which the prey is seized and held; 



X, Head of Common Viper (/V/iiu Rerus)ia, Poison- 
fang. 3 , Head of R.'»ttlesiiake cut onen: a. Poison - 
fang; b. Poison-bag; c. Tube whlf:Ii conveys the 
poison to> the fangs. 3 . Fang, showing the slit {d) 
through which the poison is coniinunicatcd to the 
wound. 

a long pointed tooth; as, the hollow poison 
fang of a serpent. 

Since 1 am a dog, beware my fangs. Skak. 

Some creatures liave overlong or outgrowing teeth, 
which we coSXfattgs or tusks. Bacon. 

2. A claw or talon. — 3. Any shoot or other 
thing by which hold is taken. 

The protubcrantyterfjfx of the yuca. Evelyn. 

4. In minina, a notch cut out in the 
side of an adit to serve as an air-course.— 
fi.f Capture; act or power of apprehending. 
6. t The thing that is seized or carried on, 
asbootv, stolen goods. — 7. [Scotch.] The coil 
or bend of a rope; hence also, noose; trap, 
Fanged (fangd), p. and a. Furnished with 
fangs, tusks, or something resembling these; 
as, a fanged adder. * Chariots fanged with 
scythes.' Philips. 

Fanglng-plpes (fang'ing-plps), n. pi in 
mining, a main of wooden pipes used as air- 
conductors, 

Fanglet (fang'gl), n. [Probably dim. from 
fang, to take.] A new attempt; a trifling 
scheme; a silly fancy^^a gewgaw. ' A hatred 
to f angles and the French fooleries of his 
time.' Wood. 

Fani^ (fang'gldx a. New made : hence, 
gaudy ; showy; vainly decorated. Now ob- 


solete, except compounded with nets. Bee 
Nbw-fanolbp. 'Our/annl^dworld.’ Shok, 
Fanglenesst (fang'gl-nesx it. The state of 
being fangled or decorated. 

He them In nem/angUnese did psis. Sfenter. 

FknBlesa (fang'lesX a. Having no fangs or 
tusks; toothless. 

His power like to afangtes* Uoa, 

May ofler but not hold. Skak, 

FkngOt (fang'gotX n. [It. /an^offo, abundle, 
a nasal form ot fagot] A quantity of wares, 
as raw silk, Ac., from 1 cwt. to 2| cwts. 
Fan-governor (fau'gu-vtrn-tr), n. In fnaeh. 
See Fan. 

Fanlont (fan'yon), n. [O.Fr. SeeFANON.] 
MUit. a small flog carried with the baggage 
of a brigfule. 

Fan-light (fan'llt), n. Properly, a window 
in form of an open fan situated over a door 
in a circular-headed opening, but now used 
for any window over a door. 

Fan - like (fanlik), a. Resembling a fan; 
specifically, in bot applied to leaves which 
are folded up like a fan; plicate. 

Fknnel (fan'el). n. Same as Fanan (which 
see). 

Fanner (fan'dr), n. 1 . One who fans.— 2. A 
rotatory contrivance made up of vanes or 
flat disks, placdd in a window, door, Ac., 
and set in motion by the current of air pass- 
ing through it, with a view to purify and 
freshen the atmosphere in the interior of a 
chamber or other inclosed space; a venti- 
lator; also, a similar arrangement of vanes 
for blowing fires.— 3. pi. A machine for win- 
nowing grain; a fan. 

Fan-nerved (fan'n6rvd),a. In hot and en/oxa. 
having the nerves or nervures radiating 
and arranged In the manner of a fan. 
Fanning-hreeze (fan'ing-brez), nr Kaut 
a light gentle breeze sufficient to fill the 
light Bails as they extend or collapse by the 
action of the air and the motion of the 
vessel. 

Fannlng-machlne, Fanning-mlll (fan'- 

ing-ma-shen, fan'ing-mil), n. A machine for 
cleaning seeds from chan, husks, Ac. ; a fan. 
F^on (fan'on), n. [Fr. fanon, from Goth. 
fana, cloth, a banner. Comp. A. Bax. /ana, 
G. fahne, a banner.] 1. Ecclea. (a) a head- 
dress worn by the pope when he celebrated 
mass pontiflcally. (p) The napkin or hand- 
kerchief used by the priest during tlie cele- 
bration of the moss to wipe away perspira- 
tion from the face, Ac. (c) The white linen 
cloth in which the laity made their oblations 
at the altar, (d) The strings or lappets of 
the mitre.— 2. A banner; specifically, the 
church banner carried in processiona 
Fan-palm (fan'pain), n. The taliput-tree or 
Corypha umbraculifera, a native of Ceylon 
and Afalabar. It attains the height of 60 or 
70 feet, with a straight cylindrical trunk, 
crowned at the summit by a tuft of enor- 
mous leaves. (ScoTaliput.) The other spe- 
cies of the genus Corypha are also called 
fan-palms from the form of their leaves. 
Fan-Bkaped (fan'sh&ptX a. Resembling a 
fun in shape or form ; specifically, in bot. 
plaited like a fan, as the leaf of Borasavk 
flabcll^onnis. --Fan-shaped window,iTi arch. 
a window consisting of rather more than a 
semicircle, the circumference of which is 
cut out in circular notchea I'his window 
is frequent in the early German style. 
Fan-tail (fan'tal), n. 1. A genus (Rnipldura) 
of Australian birds belon^ng to the family 
MuBcicapidoD. They are so named from the 
fan-like shape of their taila— 2. A variety of 
the domestic pigeon, so called from the lan- 
like shape of their tails.— 8. A form of gas- 
biiiner. 

Fkn-talled (fan'tald), a. Having a tail ex- 
panding like a fan; as, a fan-tailed pigeon. 
Fantasia (fan-ttt'z4-a), n. [It.] In mwtie, a 
species of composition in which the author 
tics himself to no particular theme, ranging 
as his fancy loads him amidst various airs 
and movements. Borne authorities limit the 
application of this term to certain extem- 
poraneous flights of fancy, and say that 
the moment they are written or repeated 
they cease to be fantasiaa 
Fantasled (fan'ta-zid), a. [From fantasy, 
fancy.] Filled with fancies or imaginations: 
whimsical. *A dream ... so ^ntasied,^ 
Keats. [Rare and poetlcal.1 
Fantaam (fan'tazm), n. (Or. phantasma, 
tromphantasO, from phafnd, to show.] That 
which appears to the imagination, tfsually 
written Phantasm. 

FkntaM|ll6(fan'taskX a. Fantastla •Fan- 
tasmu apposition.* R Browning. [Rare 
and poetical.] 
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FUltait (fan'test), n. One whoie mind is 
fttU of fantaitio notions; a man of fantastio 
manners. 

Ha (Sir T, Browne) la a cmlet and aublime enthu- 
daat, with a strong tinge of The yau/asf; the hunior- 
ifit conitantly mingling with, and Sashing across, the 
philosopher, as the darting colours in shot-silk play 
upon the main dye. Coltridgt, 

PkUltastiQp Fautastioal (fan-tas^ik, fan- 
tas'tik-al), n. [Fr. fantOBdoue; It /aneos- 
UcOf from Or. phmUaBia, vidon, fancy, from 
phaind^ to show,] i. Fanciful; produced 
or existing only in imagination; imaginary; 
not real; chimerical. 

The melancholy of Dante was no Jantastic caprice. 

MacaMay. 

2. Having the nature of a phantom; appa- 
rent only. 

Are ye /antaxticai, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye showt Skak, 

8. Whimsical; capricious; fanciful ; indulg- 
ing the vagaries of imagination; as, fantas- 
tic minds; a fcuntastic mistress. —4. Sugges- 
tive of fantasies through oddness of figure 
or appearance or through an air of unreality; 
whimsically shaped; grotesque. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding oak 

That wreathes its o\o /auiastic roots on high. Gray, 

Fantastic (fan-tas^tlk), n, A whimsical per- 
son; a fop. 

Our /antastics, who. having a fine watch, take all 
occasions to draw it out to be seen. Fuller, 

FantaBticality(fan-ta8-tik-all-ti), n. Fan- 
tasticalness. 

Fantastically (fan-tasaik-iU-ll], adv. In a 
fantastic manner; capriciously; whimsi- 
cally; unsteadily. 

Her sceptre /antastically borne. Shak. 

Fantaatioalnesa (fan-tas'tik-al-nes), n. 
state *of being fantastical; humorousness; 
whimsicalness; unreasonableness; caprice. 
FantaaticslBm (fan-tas'ti-sism), n. The qua- 
lity of being fantastic; faiitastlcalneBS. 

Not only docs the introduction of these imaginary 
beings permit fantasticism of incident, but 

infinite fantaiHcism of treatment. Ruskin, 

Fantastldy t (fan-tas'tik-li), adx>. In a fan- 
tastic manner; whimsically; capriciously. 

He is neither too /antasticly melanc.h<^, or too 
rashly cliolerick. B. yotuon, 

Ffluitastlcness (fan-tas'tik-nes), n. Fantas- 
ticalness. [Kare.J 

Vain Drflight, thou feeder of my follies 
With ijglity2vM/r>,r/iW<cxr, be thou in favour. 

Beau, er FI. 

FSJntastifM) (fan-tas'ti-kd), n. [It.] A man 
full of fantastic notions; a fantastical cox- 
comb; a fantast. 

The pox of buch anti<^ lisping, aflfectingy^M/Vu/i- 
coes; these new tuners of accents. Hhak, 

Fantasy (fan'ta-si),n. Same as Fancy (which 
see). 

Is not this something more than /antasy t Shak, 

FUKtasyt (fan'U-ri), v.t. To fancy; to take 
a liking to. 

Fantoccini (fan-to-chFn6), n. pi. [It] 

1. Puppets which are made to go through 
evolutions by concealed wires or strings.— 

2. Dramatical renresentations in which 
puppets are substituted for human per- 
formers. 

Fantom (fan'tom), n. Same as Phantom, 
Fantom-oorn (fan'tom-korn)^ n. Same as 
Phantom-corfi. 

Fto*traoexy (fan'tras-^r-i), n. Elaborate 
geometrical carved work, which spreads 



P«i-tracery Vaulting, Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. 


over the surface of a vaultlom rising from 
a corbel and diverging like the folds of a 


fan.— Fan-trocevy vaulting, the very com- 
plicated mode of roofing much used in the 
Perpendicular style, in which the vault is 
covered by ribs and veins of tracery, of 
which all the principal lines diverge from 
a point, as in Henry VII. 's Chapel, West- 
mmster. 

Fan-veinad (fan^vand), a. In hot applied 
to a leaf whose veins or ribs are disposed 
like those of a fan. 

Fan-Wheel (fan'whcix n. A fan -blower 
Jwhich see). 

Pap t (fap), a. Fuddled. 

The gentleman had drunk himself out of his five 
senses; and bcingy^/, sir, was, as they say, cashiered. 

Shak. 

Faquir (fa-keF), ft. Same as Fakir, 

Far (far), a. (A. Sax. fear; Goth, fairra; G. 
fern, far— allied to fore, ferry , for, fare^ to 
go. Cognate with II per, through; G. pera, 
beyond; Skr. para, other, distant.] 1. Dis- 
tant, in any direction; separated by a wide 
space from the place where one is, or from 
any given place remote. 

Wc be come from a /hr country. Josh. lx. 6. 
The nations and near contend In choice. 

Drydeft. 

2. Fig, remote from purpose; contrary to 
design or wishes; as, far be it from me to 
Justify cruelty.- 3. Remote in alTcction or 
obedience; at enmity with; alienated: in a 
spiritual sense. 

They that are far from thee shall perish. 

Ps. Ixxiii. 97. 

4. More distant of the two; as, the far side 
of a horse, that is, the right side, as the 
rider always mounts, and carters, Ac., walk 
on the left side of the horse. 

Far (fdr), adv. 1. To a great extent or dis- 
tance of space; as, the far extended ocean; 
we are separated far from each other. 

Only ye shall not go very ybr away. Ex. viil, 38. 
And the king went forth, . . . and tarried in a 
place that was /ar olT. 3 Sain. xv. 17. 

2. Fig. distantly, in time, from any point; 
remotely; as, he pushed his researches very 
far into antiquity.— ,3. In great part; as, the 
day is far spent.— 4. In a great proportion; 
by many degrees; very much. 

Who can find a virtuous woman t for her price Is 
far above rubies. Prov. xxxi. xo. 

For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is Jar better. 

Phil. i. 9^. 

5. To a certain point, degree, or distance. 
This argument is sound and logical, as far 
as it goes. 

Answer them 

Howy^r forth you do like their articles. Shak, 

—By far, in a great degree; very much.— 
From far, from a great distance; from a 
remote place.— Far other, very different. 
Fax (fttr), n. [A. StoLfearh, a young pig. 
See Farrow.] The young of swine, or a 
1 i tter of pigs. (Local. ] 

Fiar-about t (faF^a-bont'), n. A going out of 
the way: used literally or figuratively. 

What need these /ar-ahouts f Fuller. 

Faradisation (faFa-diz-a''shonX n. The 
medical application of the magneto-electric 
currents, which Faraefap discovered in 1837. 
Farand, Farant (fa'rand, faYant), ol [Pos- 
sibly a corruption for favorand, old ppr. of 
favmir, ill sense of to seem like— wo speak 
of a son favourina his father. Comp. Sc. 
fa*ard tov favoured; Sc. na'arleea, tasteless, 
with aavourleae.] Seeming; having the ap- 
pearance of: generally used in composition; 
as, auld-/arrand, that Is, seeming like an 
old person, sagacious, prudent: usually ap- 
plied to children when they discover more 
sagacity than could be expected at their 
time of life. [Scotch.] 
Farandani8(faFan-damz),n. A mixed fabric 
of silk and wool. Simmonda. 

Farantlvt (fa'rant-li),a. l. Orderly; decent. 

2. Commv; handsome. 

Far-4iwa’ (tar'a-wg), a. Distant; remote; 
far-off; foreign; as, /ar-atra' fowls hae fair 
feathers. [Scotch.] 

Pate's a /ar‘awa' cousin o' mine. Sir tF. Seott. 

Fax-broitfht (fkFbrgt), a. Brought from 
far; far-fetched: used literally or figura- 
tively; as, far-brought conclusions. 

Faroe (fats), v.t pret. A pp. farced; ppr. 
farcing. [L. farcio, Fr, fareir, to stutf.] 

1. To stuff; to stuff with force-meat; to fill 
with mingled ingredients. 

The first principles of religion should not ho/aretd \ 
with school points and private tenets. Sanderson, 

2. t To extend; to swell out * The farced 
title/ 5Aak. — 8.t To fatten. 'If thou i 
would*Bt faree thy lean riba* B. Jonwn, 

Farce (fltrsX n. [IBF. farce. It farea, from i 


/arcio, to stuff . Faroe in its dramailo sense 
means a come^ stuffed with wit 1 L Lit 
seasoning, stufflng, or mixture, like the 
stuffing of a roasted fowl: force-meat— 2. A 
dramatic composition of a broadly comic 
character, differing from a comedy chiefly 
in the grotesqueness, extravagance, and 
improbability of its characters and inci- 
dents. 

Farce is that in poetry which grotesque Is In a pic- 
ture; the persons and actions m aySirerareall un- 
natural, and the manners false. Vfydeu, 

8. Ridiculous parade; empty pageantry; 
mere show; as, it was all a solemn faree, 
'The /arcs of state.' Pope. 

Faroe,! v.t. To paint 

Farce not thy visage in no wise. Chaucer. 

Farcementt (fan'ment), n. StulllDg of 
meat; force-meat 


They spoil a good dish with . 
ments. 


unsavoury farce* 
Fettham. 


Farceur (far-s6r),f». [Fr.] A writer or player 
of farces; a Joker. Uent Mag. 

Farcical (fars'lk-al), a. Belonging to a force; 
appropriated to farce; droll; ludicrous; ridi- 
culous. 

They deny the characters to be farcical, because 
they are actually in nature. Gay. 

Farcical (ffiFsik-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
the disease called Farcy. Sterne, 
Farcically (fars'ik-al-li), adv. In a manner 
suited to farce; hence, ludicrously. 
FardcalnesB ffarsTk-al-nes), n. Quality of 
being ludicroua 

Fardlltet (faFsi-lit), n. [From E. farce, 
force-meat, and 6r. lithoe, a stone.] Pud- 
ding-stone. Kirwan, 

Fardmen (faFsi-men), n. Same as Farcy. 
Fiurdng (fars'ing), n. Stufflng composed of 
mixed ingredients; force-meat 
Farotate (farkt'at), a. [L. faretue, stuffed, 
from farcio, to stuff.] In hot. stuffed; 
crammed or full; without vacuities: in op- 
position to tubular or hollow; as, afarctate 
leaf, stem, or pericarp. [This epithet is 
found only in old works on botany.] 

Faroy, Fardn (fOFsi, fOFsin), n. A disease 
of horses intimately connected with glan- 
ders, the two diseases generally running 
Into each other. It is supposed to have its 
seat in the absorbents of the skin, and its 
first indication is generally the appearance 
of little tumours, called farey*bude, on the 
face, neck, or inside of the tlilgh. 
Far(^-bud (faFsi-biid), n. A tumour which 
appears early in the disease called Farcy. 
See Farcv 

Fardt (fttrd), v.t. [Ft. f order, to paint, to 
put a gloss upon.] To paint, as the cheeks. 

' The forded lop. * Shcfiatane. 

Fard (fhrd), n. Colour. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Fardage (farM&J), n. [Fr. See Fardel.] 
Naut. loose wood or other substances, as 
horns, rattan, coir, Ac., stowed among cargo 
to prevent its motion, or placed below dry 
cargo to keep it from bilge-water; dunnage. 
Far-day t (fftFda), tk The advanced part of 
the day. 

The manna was not good 
After sun-rising ; far-day sullies flowers. 

H. Vaughan. 

Fardel (fftFdel), n. [O.Fr. /ardef, PY far- 
deau, a bundle, from O.fr. fardee, vest- 
ments, clothing, of which bundles are often 
made. Origin unknown.] Abundleorpack;a 
burden; hence, anything cumbersome, irk- 
some, or inconvenient. 

Who fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary lifet Shak. 

Fardel t (f&Fdel), v.t To make up in bun- 
dles. 

Things orderly /StnAinf up under heads are most 
portable. Fuller. 

Fardel t (filFdcl), n. [A contr. otfardifig- 
deaf (which see).] A fourth part.— Fardef 
{jf land, the fourth part of a yard-land. See 
Yard-land. 

Fardel-bound (fRFdel-bound), a. In vet 
surg, a term applied to cattle and sheep 
affected with a disease caused by the re- 
tention of food in the maniplus or third 
stomach, between the numerous plaits of 
which it is firmly impacted.* When tlie 
food is of a narcotic character, or unusually 
dry, tough, or Indigestible, the stomach 
cannot moisten and reduce it with suffleient 
rapidity; and as fresh quantities continue 
to be received, the oigan becomes over- 
gorged, and ultimately paralysed and af- 
fected with chronic Inflammation. Over-ripe 
clover, vetches, or rye-grass are liable to 
produce the disease. 

Ax(Un-gale, Fbxdlng-gale (fkrdfin-gfil, 
ffird^ing-galX n. The same as Farding-deal. 


eh, chain; ffli. So. loch; g, go; ], job; . fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; tu. then; th, fhin; w, trig; wh, whig; sh, axare.-See Kar. 
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Ftedlu-lMkR (f)irdlng-bag), fk The lint 
etomach of a oow or other ruminant animal, 
where green food lies until it be chewed 
over amn; the rumen. 

Fardlng-doi^t Faxdiiig-dalet (far'ding- 
del, fiirding-dal), n. [A. Sax. feorihung^ a 
fourth part, and dad, a part or portion.] A 
measure of land not well ascertained, but 
by some supposed to be the fourth part of 
an acre, by others the fourth part of a yard- 
land. See Yard-land. 

Fare (far). vX pret A pp. fared: ppr./arina. 
[A. Sax. O.Sax. 0.0. and Goth, faran, G. 
fahren, to go, to pass; of allied origin to L. 
per, through, porta, gate. Or. poros, pas- 
sage, peiro, tu pierce; akin 1&, far, for, Ac.] 

1. To go; to pass; to move forward; to travel. 

So on \ic/aw, and to the border comes, 

Of Eden. Miiton. 


Through many a solitary street. 

And silent market-place, and lonely square, 
Armed witli the mighty curse, behold him/a rt. 

SoHtkty, 

2. To be in any state, good or bad; to be 
attended with any circumstances or train 
of events, fortunate or unfortunate; specih- 
colly, to be in a certain condition as regards 
bodily or social comforts; to be entertained 
with food. 


IWfares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

GoMstnUh. 

There was a cert.ain rich man . . . which 
sumptuously every day. I.uke xvi. 19. 

3. To happen; to turn out or result; to be: 
with %t impersonally. * How farce it with 
the happy dead ? ' Tennyson, 

So/arts it when with truth falsehood contends. 

Milton, 

[Compare farewell, which is simply this 
verb in the imperative combined with well. ] 
Fare (far), n. [A. Sax. f(»r,far\i; O. fi. fare, a 
Journey, a passage. See preceding article. ] 
1. The price of passage or going; the sum 
paid or due for conveying a person by land 
or water; as, the fare fur crossing a river; 
the fare lor conveyance in a railway train, 
cab, omnibus, Ac. 2. Food; provisions of 
the table. 


My lord, eat also, though theyaro is coarse. 

Tennysoft, 

S. Condition; experience; treatment by cir- 
cumstances ; fortune ; as. what fare, bro- 
ther? ’What /are* What nows abroad?’ 
Shak.--4, The person or persons conveyed in 
a vehicle; as, he had not driven far when he 
was stopped by his fare. > -5. The quantity of 
fish taken in a fishing vessel, -at Ado; 
bustle; unusual display; entertabmieut; ad- 
venture, Ac. 

What amounteth all this/hrcl Chaucer. 

Faren,t Fare,t pp- from /an;. 

Fill oft 

Mave I upon this Vtenche/itren ful wcic. Chaucer. 

Faxawell (far'wel). [From fare, in the im- 
per, and weU.] Go well: originally applied 
to a person departing, but by custom now 
applied both to those who depart and those 
who remain. It expresses a kind wish, a 
wish of happiness to those who leave or 
those who are left: I wish you a happy de- 

f »arture; may you he well in your absence, 
t sometimes has the pronoun inserted be- 
tween its two elements; as, fare you well. 
Sometimes it is an expression of mere separ- 
ation ; as, farewell the year ; farewell, ye 
sweet groves; that is, i liid you farewell. 

Fare thee ‘Ufc/ll .'iiid if for ever. 

Still for ever yitre thee well. Byrou, 

Fare Owe well, may be equivalent to ' I bid 
Owe, I wish Oiee to fare well.' 

Farewell (far'wel), n. 1. Good-bye; adieu. 

Farewell, a Xoxvj^/arerufeU, to all my greatness I 

Shah. 

2. Leave; departure; final look, reference, 
or attention. * And takes her farewell of 
the glorious sun.' Shah. * Before I take 

jayfareweU of the subject* Addison. 
Farewell (far'weix a. Leave-taking; vale- 
dictory. * Farewell papen.* Spectator. 

* Farewell sermon. ' Walker. 

Far-fett (farTet), a. The old form of far- 
fetched. 'York with all YAefarfcl policy.' 
Shah. 

Far-feteht (fUffech), n. [Far, and fetch, a 
stratagem.] A docpdald stratagem. 

Jesuits have deeper reaches 

In all their \>ohX\c yaryetehee. Huditras. 

Far-fetdlt (fftr'fech), v.t. To bring from 
far; to draw conclusions remote from or 
little Justified by the premises; to search 
out studiously. 

Tofaryeteh the name of Tartar from a Hebrew 
word. Fuller. 


Fkx-IMiflied (fti^fecbt),p. or a. 1. Brought 
from a remote place. 

Whose pains have earned ^e/ar-feiched spoil. 

Milton. 

2. Studiously sought; not easily or naturally 
deduced or introduced; forced; elaborately 
strained; oa, far-fetched oonco\\A\fat-fetchcd 
similes. 

Farforth (f&i/fdrth), adv. In a great mea- 
sure. 

So long these knights discourse diversly 
Of straunge affairs, and noble hardiment, 

That now the humid night vrasyatyor/h spent. 

Syenser. 

Farin (fa'rin), n. Farina 
Farina (fa-rl'na), n. [L. farina, ground 
corn, from far, a sort of grain, spelt— the 
earliest f<ioa of the Homans.] In a general 
sense, meal or flour. Specifically —1. A term 
given to a soft, tasteless, and commonly 
white powder, obtained by trituration of 
the seeds of cereal and leguminous plants, 
and of some roots, as the potato. It con- 
sists of gluten, starch, and mucilage. - 2. In 
hot. a name formerly given to the pollen 
contained in the anthers of flowers. - •/’osKif 
farina, a variety of carbonate of lime, in 
thin white crusts, light as cotton, and easily 
reducible to powder. 

Farinaoeous (fa-riu-a'shus), a. [1*Yom L. 
farina, meal.] 1. Consisting or made of 
meal or flour; as, a farinaceous diet, which 
consists of the mem or flour of the various 
species of corn or grain.— 2. Containing 
or yielding fariua or flour; as, farinaceous 
seeds.— 3. Like meal; mealy; pertaining to 
meal; as, a farinaceous taste or smell. 
Farinaceoualy (fa-nn-a'shus-li), ado. In a 
meal-like manner. 

Farlnoae (fa'rin-osX a. l. Yielding farina; 
as, farinose plants. — 2. Having the surface 
covered with dust resembling flour, as the 
wings of certain insects ana the leaves of 
some poplars. 

Farinoaely (fa'rin-os-liX ado. In a meal- 
like liiaiiner; farinaccously. 

Farit (farl), uf. The same as Furl. Beau. 
A FI. 

Farl, Farthel (farl, filr'Tiiel, n. [A. Sax. 
f earth dcel.^ The fourth part of a thin cake 
of flour or oatmeal. * Farts baked wi* butter. ’ 
Bums. [Scotch. ] 

FarleUg n. In law, money paid by tenants 
in lieu of a heriot: often applied to the best 
chattel, as distiiiguislied from heHot, the 
best boast. 

Farlie (Wr'li), n. A strange, unusual, or 
unexpected thing. [Old English and Scotch. ] 
See Ferije. 

Farm (farm), n. [A. Sax. farma, fearm, or 
feorm. food, a meal, supper; feannian, ye- 
feamUan, to supply with foocl. ITie mean- 
ing of 'form* arose from the original prac- 
tice of letting lands on coiiditicm that the 
tenant should supply his lord's household I 
with BO monv nights' entertainment. This I 
mode of reckoning constants appears in 
Doomsday BiMik - ' Kcddet jlnnam trium 
uuctium, i.e. 100 libr.;' he will supply three 
nights’ entertainment, that is, a nundred 
pounds. The L.L. finna (from L. firmus, 
strong, established), Fr. and O.E. ferme, 
farm, rent, no doubt exercised a certain in- 
fluence on the meaning of the word.] 1. A 
tract of land cultivated by a single indivi- 
dual, whether the owner of the land or a 
tenant.— 2. The state of land leased on rent 
reserved; a lease. 

It is great wilfulness in landlords to make any 
longer farms to their tenants. Spenser, 

3. A district fanned out for the collection 
of revenue. [Rare.] 

The province was divided into twelve/SirMx. 

Hurke. 

Farm (ffirm), vX l. To lease, as land, on 
rent reserved; to let to a tenant on condi- 
tion of paying rent. 

We are enforced \ofarm our royal realm. Shak. 

2. To take at a certain rent or rate.— 3. To 
lease or let, as taxes, impost, or other duties, 
at a certain sum or a certain rate per cent. 
It is customary in some countries for the 

S rince or government to /arm the revenues, 
lie taxes or rents, the imposts, and exercise, 
to individually who are to collect and pay 
them to the government at a certain per 
centage or rate per cent. 

To /arm their subjects and their duties towards 
these. Burke. 

4. To cultivate, as land; to devote to agri- 
culture. —To farm let, or let to farm, to 
lease on rent. 

Farm (fllrm), v.i. To be employed in agri- 
culture; to cultivate the soil; as, 1 would 
rather /ana than engage in commerce. 


Farmattle (fflrmVblX a. That may be 
farmed. 

Farm-tMllllir (fttnn^b&-lif), n. An overseer 
appointed by the possessor or proprietor of 
a farm to direct and superintend the fann- 
ing operations. 

Faniie,t n. [See Farm, n.] Food; a meal. 

This hastyybnwr had bene a feast. Chaucer, 

Farmer (ihnn'M, n. One who farms; as, 
(a) one wno cultivates a farm; a cultivator 
of the fields; an agriculturist; a husband- 
man. (6) One who takes taxes, customs, 
excise, or other duties, to collect for a cer- 
tain rate per cent. ; as, a farmer of the re- 
venues. (c) In mining, the lord of the field, 
or one who farms the lot and cope of the 
cvoyin.— Fanner-general, in France, under 
the old monarchy, a member of a privilemd 
association which fanned certain branenes 
of the revenue, that is, contracted with the 
government to pay into the treasury a fixed 
yearly sum, taking upon itself the collection 
of ceitain taxes as an equivalent. This sys- 
tem was swept away at the revolution. 

Fanneresfl (ffirm'^r-es), n. A woman who 
farms; a farmer's wife. 

Faxmeralilp (lai-m'^r-ship), n. Skill in 
farming. 

Farmery (fArm*6-ri), n. A homestall or 
fonnyard. 

Fammouse (fiirm'hous), n. A house at- 
tached to a farm, and for the residence of a 
farmer. 

Farming (fUrm'ing), a. rertaining to agri- 
culture; as, the farming interest 

Farming (farm'ing), n. 1. The business of 
cultivating land, or employing it for the 

{ mrposesof husbandry.— 2. Ibe practice of 
etting or leasing taxes for collection. 
Farm-meal (farm'in^l), n. in Scotland, 
meal paid as part of we rent of a farm. 
The practice of paying rent in kind is ra- 
pidly becoming obsolete. 

Farm-office (fanii'of-fls), n. One of the out- 
buildings pertaining to a farm ; generally 
used in the plural os a collective name for 
all the buildings on a farm beyond the 
dwelling-house. 

Farm 08 t(flir'm 08 t),a. [Far and nu>irf.J Most 
distant or remote. 

A spacious cave within \X%/armost part. Dryden. 

Farmstead (ffirm'sted), n. The system of 
buildings connected with a farm; a home- 
stead. 

Farm-Stock (fkrm'stok), n. 1. Generally 
all the stock on a fann, including liestial, 
poultry, implements, Ac. [For tills the 
word Stocking is more commonly used.) 
Specifically-- 2. Farm animals; live-stock. 
Farmjrard (farm 'yard), n. The yard or 
iiiclosure stirrouncred by or connected with 
the farm imildings. 

Famess (flir'iies). n. The state of being far 
otf; distance; reniotenesa 
Faro (fa'ro), n. [Said to be from Pharaoh 
having formerly been depicted on one of the 
cnrtls. ] A game at cards in which a person 
plays against the bank. It is one of the most 
c'ommoii of all games of hazard played in 
Europe. Called also Pharaon, Pnarao. 
Faro-bank (fa'rC-bangkX n. A bank or 
establishment, against which porsohs play 
at the game of faro; a house or room for 
gambling. 

Far-Off (fRr'of), a. Far-away; distant; re- 
mote in space or time. 'llio/ar-Q/ cur> 
few.' MUUm. 

Farraginous (fa-riU'in-us), a. [L, farrago, 
a mixture, from far, meal.] Formed of 
various mateilals; mixed; as, a farraginous 
mountain. 

Farrago (fa-r&'gd). n. [L. ; from far, meal. ] 

A mass composed of various materials con- 
fusedly mixed; a medley. 

A book like this It not a collection of pamphlets 
bound into one volume; or Oit/nrrago of a few kin- 
dred minds. tVesHninster Rev. 


V 


Farrand (far'rand), a. Same as Farand. 
Farreatlon (fa're-a"8hoD), n. Same as Con- 
farreation. 

Farrier (fa'ri-4r), n. [O.Fr. ferrier, from 
ferrer, to bind with iron, to shoe a horse— 
W, from L. ferrum, iron.] A shoer of 
lurses; a smith who shoes horses; more 
generally now, one who combines the art of 
horse-shoeing with the profession of veter- 
inary surgery. 

Fltrner(fa'ri-4r),e.i. To practise as a farrier. 
Farriery (fa'rl-e-ri), n. The art of shoeing 
horses; the art of preventing, curing, or miti- 
gating the diseases of horses: now called 
veienneny Surgery. 

Fanmr(fs'r6Xn. [A.8ajLAerA,sllttlepig. 


Fate, fSr, fat, fgH; mS, met, hSr; pine, pin; nCte, not, mCve; 


tfibe, tub, ball; oil, pound; il. So. abune; y. So. fey. 
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Cob. O.H.O. farah; O. ferkeil; D. varken, 
s UtOe pig, ft fftrrow: L. pwrewt. Or. porkot, 
ft pig.] A litter of pW 
Farrow (fa'rOX V.t and l To bring forth, as 
pigs : said only of swine. 

Farraw (fa^rd)» a. [Allied to A. Bax. fear, 
an ox; D. vaar, var, an ox or bullock, vaar- 
koe, a heifer; G. farre, a bull, a steer] Not 
producing young in a particular season or 
year : applied to cows only. If a cow has 
nad a calf, but fails in a subsequent year, 
she la said to be farrow or to go farrow. 
[Scotch or provincial English.] 

Farryt (fa'rJ), n. A farrow. 

Farai^ (filr'sang), n. The same as 
Patoiang, 

Far8e»te.f. See Farce. Chaucer, 
Far8e(fkrs), n. [L. farcio, to stuff.] Ecclee. 
an explanation or paraphrase in English of 
the text of the epistle read in Latin, adopted 
in some English churches before tne Refor- 
mation, the sub-deacon repeating each verse 
in Latin and two choristers singing the farse 
or explanation in English. 

Far-aeen (far'sen), a. r^Seotch.] 1. Looking 
far before one ; far-sightoil ; as, a far-eeeu 
man. — 2. Well-versed; accomplished; as, 
far-eeen in medicine. 

Far-aUrhted (far^sit-ed), a. l. Seeing to a 
greatuistanee; looking far before one; cal- 
culating carefully the distant results of 
present conduct or action; as, a far-eighted 
statesman; far-tdghted policy.— 2. Not capa- 
ble of perceiving objects near at hand dis- 
tinctly. 

Far-BightedneB8 (Wr'slt-ed-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being far-sighted. 
Far-sought (filr^agt), a. Bought nt a 
distance; forced. * Far-nought learning.’ 
Johneon, 

Fart (f Art), n. [A. Bax. ./V?orf.] A discharge 
of wind througli the anus. 

FaXt (fkrt), v.i. To discharge or expel wind 
through the anus; to break wind. Swift. 
Farther, Further (far'Tner, ftVTHfir), a. 
eompar. [ Fa rther is a <;ompar. of fa r, on the 
monel ot further, which is-: A.Biix./orfAo/', 
further, from forth. From the root of faran, 
togo.1 1. More remote; more distant than 
sometning else. 

Since he went from Egypt ’tis 
A space tw/Hrther travel. Shak, 

2. Longer; tending to a greater distance, 
liefore our farther way the Fates •'illow. Dryden, 

3. Additional. 

Let me a Jit rther truth. Dryden. 

Farther, Further (far’THtM*, fCr'Tufir), adv. 

1. At or to a greater distance; more remotely; 
beyond; as, let us rest with what we have 
without looking farther . — 2. Moreover; by 
way of progression in a subject; as, further, 
let us consider the probable event. 

Farther (fAr'Tllftr), v.t. To promote; to 
advance; to help forward. [Rai'e.] See 
Further. 

He had farthered or liindercd the taking of the 
town. Dryden. 

Fartheranoe (ftti*'Tii6r-an8), 71 . A helping 
forward; promotion; furtherance. [Rare.] 
Furthermore (faFTHOr-mor), adv. Besides; 
moreover; furthermore. 

Farthermost ( far ' thCf- most), a. tuperl. 
Being at the gi'eatest distance. 

Fairest, Frurthest (fAr'Tiicst. fdr^nest), 
a. tmperl. [Superlative formed tnmfartfier. 
Bee FURTHEST.] Most distant or remote; 
os, thefartheet degree. 

Farthest* Furthest (mr^Hc«t, ttr'THest), 
adv. At or to tlie greatest distance. See 
Furthest. ^ ^ ^ 

Farthtog (fUr'THlng), n. [A. Sax. feorthunq, 
the fourth part of a thing, from feorth, 
fourth, from feower, four.] 1. The fourth 
of a penny ; a small copper coin of Great 
Britain, being the fourth of a penny in 
value. . u u j 

Our churchwardens 

Feed on the silver, and Rive us the farthinjrs. Cay, 

at A division of land. 

TThlrty acres make a /nr/A#Wr-land ; nine far- 
ihinys a Cornish acre; and four Cornish acres a 
knigLt's fee. Carew, 

at Anything very small; a small quantity. 
*No farthing of grease.’ ChaticcT.-^Far- 
■ thing ^vhogee, in law, nominal, as opposed 
to suhstontlal damages— a very common 
award, where a Jury finds tliat in law, 
though not in fact, injury lias been done to 
the^aintiff. The question of such damages 
carrying expenses is a matter for the Judges. 

FsrOdhigalg rp.Fr.wr- 

Fr. veHugadw^ a Ikr- 
Ihln^e. * The fashion seems to have come 


from the Peninsula, and the name finds 
a satisfactory explanation in Sp. and Pg. 
verdugo, a rod or shoot of a tree, in Pg. 
applied to a long plait or fold in a garment.’ 
Wedgwood, Comp. It. faldiglia, a hooped 
petticoat, from falda, a fold.] A hoop 



Farthingale, time of Queen HlLzabcth. 

petticoat, or circles of hoops, formed of 
whalelTone, use<t to extend the petticoat. 
'J'he hoop, the last remain of the farthingale, 
was used in G 0 urt>di*e 88 up to the reign of 
George IV., and revived, after a form, in 
the use of crinoline. In the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Sometimes written Fardingale. 

And revel it as bravely as the best . . . 

With ruffs and ettfls siiulfardtnji.'a/es and things. 

Shah. 

Faxthpig-dale (far’Tiiing-dal), n. Same as 
Farding-deal. 

Faxtliixig*B-worth(fttr'TiiiTigz-w6rth).7i. As 
iiiiich asis sold for a farthing; a thing worth 
little or nothing; a matter of no consequence; 
as, it is not a farthing* s-worth to mo whether 
you do it or not 

Far-West (fdr'wostX n. That i)ortion of the 
United States lying beyond the Mississippi. 
Far-West (fkr'westx a. Pertaining to the 
Far - West, or the 
United States west of 
the Mississippi. 

Fasces (fas'sez), n. pi. 
fLat. pL of fattcie, a 
bundle.] In Roman 
antia. bundles of rods, 
usually of birch, with 
an axe liouiid in along 
with them, borne by 
lictors before the su- 
perior Roman magis- 
trates as a badge of 
their power over life 
and limb. 

Faacet (fas'set), n. In 
glaeS’making. an iron 
rod thrust into the 
mouths of bottles to 
coinw tliem to the annealing tower. Called 
also Puntg, Pontee, Punty-rod-, and Puntil. 
Fascia (fa’shi-a), n. [L., a band, sash, fillet.] 
1. A band, sash, or fillet worn hv the women 
of ancient Rome next to the skin to make 
the waist appear slender.— 2. In arch, any 
flat member with a little projection, as 
the band of on architrave;, also, in brick 
buildings, the jutting of the bricks be- 
yond the windows in the several stories 
except the highest. — 3. In astron. the belt 
of a planet.— 4. In mrg, a bandage, roller, 
or ligature.— 6. In afuiL a tendinous ex- 
pansion or aponeurosis; a thin tendinous 
covering which surrounds the muscles of 
the limbs and binds them in their places. 
Fasdal (fas'si-al or fashl-al), a. Belonging 
to the fasces. 

FhRClalls (fas-si-alis or fash^i-flis), ?i. A 
long, small, and flattened muscle situate at 
the anterior part of the thigh. Called also 
Sartoriw, 

Fftselate (fa'shi-&t), a. In hot. (a) same as 
FaaeiaUd, (h) Banded or compacted to- 
_gother. 

nsetoted (fa'shi-fit-ed), a. 1 . Bound with a 
fillet, sash, or bandage.— 2. In hot applied 
to those peculiar flattened stems v^ich 
oocur occasionally in trees, and which are 
supposed to be formed by the union of 
several stems. 

Fas^tlm (fa-shi-&'shon), n. The act 



Fasces. 



or manner of binding up diseased parts; 
bandage. 

Three especiftl sorts of faseiaiicn or rowUng htve 
the worthies of our profession commended to pos- 
terity. IVistman. 

Fasoihle (faa'si-kl), n. (L. faeeieulue, from 
faseis, a bundle.] 1. A buiiule; a collection. 
2. In hot, a form of cyme in which the flowers 
have the foot-stalks or peduncles very short, 
so that the flowers are clustered together in a 
more or less compact bundle, os in sweet- 
william. 

FasdclecL Fascicular (fas’sl-kld, fas-sik^Q- 

I6r), a. Same as Faeciculate, 

Fasclcularla (fas-sik^u-la'^ri-a), n. [L. 
favciculug, a cluster or little bundle.] A 
genus of extinct polyzoa, of the family 
Tubuliporidfo, occurring in the coralline 
crag of Suffolk: so named fi*om its clus- 
tere<l form. 

Faacicularly(faB-Bik’fi-14r-li), ads. Same as 
Fagciculately, 
Fasdcolatei Fasdeu- 
latM (fos-sik^fi-lat, fas- 
sik’fl-lat-ed), a. [From 
faeciculug, a little bun- 
dle.] Growing In bun- 
dles or bunenos from 
the same point, as the 
leaves of the Larix 01 
larcli. It is also applied 
to the stems and roots 
Fasciciii.ite Root (Ha- d plants, and lu ana- 
nunculus Ficarta). tOfliy to the nervOB. 

Fasclculately (fas-slk’- 
fl-l&t-li), adv. In a fasciculated manner. 
Fasdculato -ramose ( fas - sik - u - la ' to - ra - 
nios), a. 111 hot. noting branches or roots 
which are drawn closely together so as to 
be almost parallel. 

Fasdcule (fas'si-kul), n. A little bundle; a 
fascicle. 

Fasdculite (fas-sik’fi-llt), n. [£. faedele, 
and Or. lithog, a stone.] A variety of fibrous 
hornblende, of a fascicuhu: structure. 
Fasdculus (fas-sik’u-lus), n. [L.] 1. A little 
bundle; a fascicle. 2. A division of a book. 

S. A nosegay.— 4. Iii&of. same as Fascicle, 2. 
Fascinate (fas'sin-at^ v.t pret. & pp. /as- 
cinated; ppr. fascinating. I L. faseino; Gr. 
baskaino, to enchant, to bewitch.] 1. To 
bewitch; to enchant; to operate on hy some 
powerful or irresistible influence; to influ- 
ence the passions or affections in an uncon- 
trollable manner. 

It has been almost universally believed that . . . 
serpents can stupefy sanXfkscinate the prey which 
they are desirous to obtain. Griffith's Cuvier, 
James, wliile his fate was under discussion, remained 
at VihiXctiaXi, fascinated, as it seemed, by the great- 
ness and nearness of the danger, and unequal to the 
exertion of either struggling or flying. Macaulay. 

2. To chanii; to captivate; to excite and 
allure irresistibly or powerfully ; as, female 
beauty youth.- SvN. To chaim, 
enrapture, captivate, enchant, bewltcli. 
Fascinate (fns'sin-at>, v.i. To exercise a 
bewitching or captivating power. 

None of the affections have been noted Xofascin- 
ate .'uid bewitch, hut love and envy. Bacon. 

Fascinating ffaB'8in-&t-ing), p. and a. Be- 
witching; encnniitiiig; clianning; captivat- 
ing; as, a mo^t fascinating poem. 
Fascination (fas-sin-a'shun), n. 1. The act of 
bewitching or enchauiting; enchantment; 
witchcraft; the exercise of a powerful irre- 
sistible influence ou Uie affections or pas- 
sions ; unseen inexplicable influence. It was 
believed in superstitious times, that magi- 
cians had the power of inflicting various 
diseases and evils on individuals by using 
certain words or spoils, or by a look, without 
coming in contact with them, or adminis- 
tering anything to them; this was called 
faseifiation, and divers medicines, amulets, 
and ceremonies were put In operation 
against it. The notion of tlie evil-eye, which 
in some places is not yet entirely extinct, 
is a vestige of this superstition. 

The Turks hang old rags on their fairest horses, to 
secure them sig^nsltfasctnatioH. IValter, 

2. That which fascinatca 
Fhadne (fas-sen'), n. [Fr., from L./ateis, a 
bundle.] In fort a 
faggot, a bundle of 
rods, or small sticks 
of wood, bound at 
both endi and in the 
middle, used In rais- 
ing batterleB,ln filling 
ditches, in strength- 
ening rampartSft and 
making parapets Sometimes being dmped 
in melted pitch or tar, they are used to 



Fascines. 


cb,«ftfttn: So. loob; 8. go-. J.iob; ft.rr. ton; ng.iiiv; *h. (Sea; th. tMn; w.ndlf; wb. tdUr. zb. ftnire.— See KXT. 
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set Are to the enemy's lodcrments or other 
works. 

FftBOinoUB (fas'sin-us), a. Caused or acting 
by witchcraft. * The possibility of /oseinous 
diseases.' Harvey. 

Fftaoiolarla (fas'sl-d-l&^'ri-a), n. [L. foe- 
eiola, a small bandage. ] A genus of molluscs, 
family Muricidce, found in the Indian seas, 
the Antilles. The shell is a subfusiform 
univalve, ciiannelled at its base witliout any 
projecting sutures, and having two or tlireo 
very oblique folds on the columella. 

Faan (fash), e.f. r l^'r. fiXeher, to offend, to 
afflict, O.Fr. fasAer; Pr. fastigar, to dis- 
gust, from L. jaetidium, disgust. See Fas- 
tidious.] To trouble; to annoy. [Scotch.] 

It's as plain as a ptke>stafl' that something Ls troubl- 
ing her. and m^-iy be it will be some of your love non- 
sense; for it*s fiiaiiily that B%/ashes the lasses. 

Cornkiil Mag. 

Faah (fash), V. i. [Scotch.] 1. To take trouble; 
to be at pains; as, you needna /a«h.— 2. To 
be weary of; to account a trouble. 

You soon fash of a good office. Stotch fr&vtrh, 

Faah (fa8h),n. Trouble; vexation; pains taken 
about anything. ‘ Without further faeh on 
my part De Quincey. [Scotch.] 

Faahery (fa'shc-rl), n. Same as Faah. 

1 considered it my duty to submit to nuinyfasherigf 
on his account. GaU. 

Fashion (fa'shon). n. [O.Fr. faehon or 
/adofi, from L. /actio, a making, from /aoo, 
to do.r 1- The make or form of anything; 
the state of anything with regard to its ex- 
ternal appearance; shape; as, the /as/lion of 
the ark, or of the tabernacle. 

Or let me lose the faskioM of a man. Shak. 

2. Form; model to be imitated; pattern. 

King Ahae sent to Urijah the priest xhc/ashion of 
the altar. 3 Ki. xvi. xo. 

5. !Make according to the custom of the time; 
especially, the prevailing mode of dress or 
ornament; as, we import fashions from 
France; what so changeable ns fashionf^ 
4. Manner; sort; w'sy; mode: applied to 
actions or behaviour. 

Pluck Casca by the sleeve. 

And he will, after his sour fashtou, tell you 
What hath proceeded. Shah. 

6. Custom; prevailing practice. 

It was the/ashtaH of the age to call eve^thing in 
question. Tt/Mson. 

6. Genteel life or good breeding; genteel 
society. 

It is strange that men of fash wti .and gentlemen 
should so grossly belie their own knowledge. 

/ia/ftgh. 

--After a fashion, to a certain extent; In a 
sort. 

The ship's company are paid, so are the biimboat* 
women, tnc Jews and the ciimncipatioiiist affsr a 
fashion. Marryat. 

Fashion (fa'sbon), V t [Flee above ] 1. To 
form; to give shape or figure to; to mould. 
Here the loud hummer fashippis female toys. Gay. 

Shall the cl.ay say to him that fashiortsth it. What 
makest thou f Is. xlv. 9. 

2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate: with to, 
T^tws ought to hefashiontd to the manners and 

conditions of the people. Sfe»tser. j 

3. To make acconling to the rule prescribed 
by custom. 

Fashioned plate sells for more than its weight. 

Lot he, 

4. t To forge or counterfeit; to pervert. 

It better fits my blood to be disdained of all, than 
to fashion a carriage to rob luve from any. Shah, 

Fashionable (fa'shon-n bl), a. 1. Conform- 
ing to the fashioa or eBtublishcd mode; ac- 
cording to the prevailing form or mode; 
C8tnbli.')hed by custom or use; current; pre- 
vailing; as, a fashionable dress; the /air/^toTi- 
abU philosophy; fashioxiable opinions. — 
2. Observant of the fasliion or customary 
mode; dressing nr behaving according to 
the prevailing fashion; ns, a fashionable 
man. Hence — 3. Genteel; well bred; as, 
fashionable company or society. 

Time is like sfasHionabie host 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand. 

Shah. 

Fashionable (fa'shon-a-bl), n. A person of 
fashion. [Ciiiefly used in the plural.] 
FashionahleneSB (fn'shon-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being fashirmable; modish elegance; 
such appearance as is according to the pre- 
vailing custom. 

Fashionably (fa'shon-a-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner according to fashion, ciistr^m, or pre- 
vailing practice; with modish elegance; as, 
to dr^sAfashiondbly. 

tic must at length die dully of old age at home, 
when here he might vi fashionably and genteelly 
have been duellea or fluxed into another world. 

South, 


FhBhioner (fa'shon-4r), n. One who forms 
or gives shape to anything. 

the fashioner had accomplished his task, and the 
dresses were brought home. Sir ly, Scott. 

FhBhioniSt (fa'shon-istX n. An obse^ious 
follower of the modes and fashions, [bare.] 

Many of these ornaments were only temporary, as 
used by thefashionists of that day. Fuller. 

FashionlesB (fa'shon-les), a. Having no 
fashion. 

Fajihion-monger (fa'shon-mung-gdrX n. 
One who stumes the fashion; a fop. 
Fashion-mongerliiff (fa'shon-mung-g^r- 
Ing), a. BehavingHke a fashion-monger. 
*Scambling, out-facing, /a«huMvmon^erin(y 
boys,* Shak. [Rare.] 

Fashion-piece(fa'8hon-p£s).n. Faut. one of 
the hindmost timbers which terminate the 
breadth, and give shape to the stem. 
FashiOXlB (fa'shonz), n. [Corrupted for 
/amn.] Farcin or farcy. ‘His horse . . . 
infected with the/a^Ai^u.* Shak. 
Fashioufl (fa^shus), a. [Fr. fdeheax, from 
fdcher, to trouble. See FASH.] Trouble- 
some. [Scotch.] 

FasB (fas), n. An old German measure of 
capacity, varying greatly in different parts 
of the country. 

FaBBalte, FaBslte (fas'sa-It, fas'sit), n. A 
mineral, a non-aluminous variety of pyrox- 
ene, found in the valley of Fossa, in the 
Tyrol. 

Fast (fastX a. [A. Sax. foest, feat, fast, firm. 
Common to all the Teutonic tongues in the 
sense of firm, solid, unbroken.] 1. Firmly 
fixed; close; tight; closely adhering; made 
close; as, make/OKf the door; take/axt hold; 
to Btick/asf in the mire; to make/aKf a rope. 

Be sure to find,* 

What 1 foretold thee, many a h.'ird as-sav . . . 

Ere thou of Israel's sceptre net fast hold. Milton. 
Which, by his strength, scttethy!»'/ the mount.*uns. 

Ps. ixv. 6. 

2. Strong against attack. 

Robbers and outlaws . . . lurking In woods and 
fast places. Spenser. 

3. Close, as sleep; deep; sound. * A most 
fast sleep.' ShaJe.—A, Firm in adherence; 
not easily alienated; steadfast; faithful; as, 
a fast friend. —5. Lasting; durable; as, a 
fast colour.— 6. t Tenacious; retentive: with 
of 

Roses, damask and red, are fast flowers if their 
smells. Bacon. 

—Fast and loose, variable; inconstant; un- 
reliable; slippery; saying one thing and 
doing another ; as, to play fast and loose. 
The allusion is to a cheating game, still 
played at fairs by low sharpers, called 
'pnek the garter.* A bolt or strap is doubled 
and rdlled up with the double in the middle 
of the coils, it is then laid on a board, and 
tile dupe is asked to catch the double with 
a skewer, when the gambler takes the two 
ends and looses it or draws it away, so as 
always to keep the skewer outside the 
doubled end. 

IJke a right gipsey, hath, at fast and loose. 
Beguil’d me to the very heart of toss. Shah, 

—Fast and loose pulleys, two pulleys of the 
same diameter placed side by side on a 
shaft, the one rigidly fixed to the shaft, the 
other loose. The shaft is driven from a 
revolving shaft by a band passed over the 
fixed pulley, and, when the shaft Is to be 
stopped, the band is shifted to the loose 



We will bind thee /cfj/ and deliver thee into their 
hand. Judg. xv. 13. 

—Fast by or fast beside, close or near to. 
Fast by the throne obsequious Fame resides. Pope. 

FABt (fast), n. That which fastens or holds; 
specifically, naut. a rope or chain by 
which a vessel is moored to a wharf, quay, 
&c. , and named bow, head, quarter, stern, 
or breast fast, according to the part of the 
vessel to which It is made fast. By the 
breast fast the vessel is secured broadside 
to the quay. 

Fast (fast), a. [Probably connected with 
Teut. fast. In the sense of unbmken— but 
comp. W. ffest, speedy; Armor, fest, rapidly, 
and root of L. festino, to hasten.] 1. Swift; 
moving rapidly; quick in motion; as, a fast 
horse.— 2. Disripated; devoted to pleasure; 
indulging in sensual vices; as, a fast young 
man; a fast liver. When applic.l to a young 
lady, it indicates that she is disinclined to 
abide by the rules of propriety, and imitates 
the manners or habits of a man, talks slang, 
dec. 

Catullus was the most brilUant/lix/inan of antiquity 


and can be compared to nothing but ApoHo out <m 
the loose. Hanneiy, 

Fast (fast), ado. Swiftly; rapidly; with 
quick steps or progression ; a% to mn/orsf ; 
to move fast through the water, as a diip; 
the work goes on fast— To live fast, to be 
prodigal and wasteful; to live so as to con* 
sume or exhaust the vital powers quickly. 
FhBt(faBt),v.i. [A.Sax./os«ton,tofast Goth. 
fastan, to keep -allied to fast, firm.] 1. To 
abstain from food beyond the usual time; to 
omit to take nourishment; to go hungry. 


Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting' waked. 

Milton. 

2. To abstain from food, or from particular 
kinds of food, voluntarily, for the mortifica- 
tion of the body or appetites, or as a token 
of grief, sorrow, and amiction. 

Mortify 

Your flesh like me. with scourges and with thomss 
Smite, shrink not. spare not. If U may 
Whole Lents, and pray. Tennyson, 

Fast (fast), n. 1. Abstinence from food; omis- 
sion to take nourishment. * A surfeit is the 
father of much/a«f.' Shak.— 2. Voluntary 
abstinence from food, os a religious mortifi- 
cation or humiliation; either total or piurtlal 
abstinence from customary food, with a view 
to mortify the appetites, or to express grief 
and affliction on account of some calamity, 
or to deprecate an expected evil.— 3. The 
time of lasting, whether a day, week, or 
longer time. 

The fast was now already past. Acts xxvH. 9. 

—7*0 break one's fast, to take the first food 
of the day. 

Happy were our forefathers, who broke their fasts 
with herDs. Taylor. 

Fast-day (fast'da), n. A day on which fast- 
ing is i^iserved ; in Scotland, a week-day 
observed as a day of preparation lor the 
coiiiniunion, but not now associated in any 
degree with physical fasting. 

Fastet (fastX pp. Faced; having faces. 

Some mouth'd like greedy Oystriges; wmefaste 
Like loathly Toadcs. » Spenser. 

Fasten (fas'n), v.t, [A. Sax. feestnian, to 
fasten. See Fast, a.] 1. To fix firmly; to 
make fast or close; to secure, as by lock, 
bolt, bar, or the like; as, to fasten a chain 
to the feet.— 2. To Join in close union; to 
I unite closely or firmly by any means; to 
I cause to cleave together; to cement. 

The words Whig and Tory have been pressed to 
the service of many successions of parties, with differ- 
ent ideas fastened to thviii. Swift, 

What if she he fasten'd in this fool lord, 

Dare I bid her abide by her word) Tennyson. 

3. t To lay on with strength; to make to tell. 

Could he fasten ,1 blow, or make a thrust, when 
not suffered to approt^ch ) Dryden, 

Syn. To fix, secure, unite, stick, link, attach, 
affix, annex. 

Fasten (fas'n), v.i. To fix one's self; to take 
Ann hold; to clinch: generally with on. 

He fasten'd on my neck. Shah, 

Fastener (fas'n-Sr), n. One who or that 
which makes fast or firm. 

Fasteninf : (faa'n-ing), n. Anything that 
binds and makes fast, as a lock, catch, bolt, 
or bar. 

Fasten’s Een or Even, n. Shrove-Tuesday 
See Fastern's Ken. 

Faster (fast'^r). n. One who fasts. 
Fasterman. See fastinqman. 

Fastem's Een, Fhsten's Een (fast^ems-Sn, 
fast'enz-en), n. [A. Sax. feestan, to fast, 
and Sc. een, evening. Allied to this Scotch 
term are G. fastiiacht, fastelabend, Dan. 
fastelaun : abend, nun 3 evening. ] In Scot- 
land, the name given to the evening preced- 
ing the first day of the fast of Lent: fihrove- 
Tuesday. 

Fast-handed (fast'hand-ed), a. Closehanded; 
covetous; closeflsted; avaricioua [Bare.] 

The king being fast-handed and loth to part with 
a second dowry, . . . prevailed with the prince « . . 
to be contracted with the Princesi Catharine. 

^ Baton. 

Fasti (fas'tl), n. vl. [L.] Among the Romans, 
registers of various kinds; as,/aifri sacri or 
kalendarea, calendars of the year, (dving 
the days for festivals, courts, m., cor- 
responding to the modem almanac; foM 
annales or higtorici, containing the names 
of the consuls and other magistrateS| and 
an enumeration of the most remarkable 
historical events noted down opposite the 
days, on which they occur. 

FastidiOSlty (fas-tid*i-os'l-ti), n. Fkstidl* 
ottsness. 


Hit epidemical dltesict being /asiidiesi(y, amor- 
phy, and oidtatlon. Swift, 

Fastldloua (fas-tidq-us), a: [L. faMdiomut, 


F&te. fkr, fat, fall; mS, met, h4p; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y. Sc. t§y. 
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from faitidio, to disdain, from fattua, 
haughtiness.] 1. Hard or dilAcult to please 
soueamlsh; delicate to a fault; over-nice, 
dilHcult to suit ; as, a /aatidious mind or 
taste. 

The exli^enclcs of modern life lower necessarily 
our standard of excellence, and render us letsjTastia* 
iMS. Dr. Catrd. 

2. t Causing disgust; loathsome. Sir T. 
Elyot. 

FtUltldloUBly (fas-thri-us-11), ode. In a fas- 
tidious manner; squeamishly; contemptu- 
ously. 

FaJtidlOUSUiegg (fas-tldl-us-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being fastidious 
contemptuoasiiess; squeamlshness of mind 
taste, or appetite. 

lUstiglate, Faat^ted (fas-ti'ii&t. fas-ti'- 
Ji-at-ed), a. [L. fmtigiatus, pointed, from 
to point, /aatigium, a top or peak.] 

1. Ifarrowed to the top; roofed. *That 
noted hill, the top whereof iafaatigiate like 
a sugar-loaf.* Ray. Spcciflcally— 2. In bot, 
tapering to a narrow point like a pyramid, 
as, a plant is said to he faatigiated when the 
branches become gradually Sorter from the 
base to the apex, as the Lombardy poplar. 
Fastl^tely (fas-ti'Ji at-li), adv. In a fasti- 
giate manner: pointedly. 

FaBtiglum (fas-ti*Ji-um), n. [L.] 1. The 
summit, apex, or ridge of a house or pedi- 
ment. — 2. The pediment of a portico: so 
called because it followed the form of the 
roof. 

FaBtlasf-day (fast'ing-da), n. A day of fast- 
ing; afast-aay; a day of religious mortiflea- 
tion and humiliation. [Rare.] 
Faitlngman, Faatenuan (fast 'ing- man, 
fast*er-maii), n. In anciefit tunes, a man of 
repute and substance, or rather surety, 
pledge, or bondsman, who was hound to 
answer fur the peaceable demeanour of his 
companions. 

Fastly (fastli), adv. Firmly; surely. [Rare.] 
For he hath /astly founded it, 

Above tile seas to st.uid. 

Old I'ersiOH qf the Psaltns. 

Fagtlyt (fast^i), adv. Quickly. 

She (Queen Elizabeth) chaffed much, walkedy 7 >j 4 fy 
to and fro . . . and swore * By God's Son, I am no 
queen; that man (Essex) is above me.' 

Sir y. Ifarrinffton. 

Fastness (fast'nes), n. [A. Sax. foistnes, firm 
ness, fortification, fmtennesse, a fastness, a 
walled town. 1 1. The state of being fast and 
firm; firm adherence.— 2. Strength; secur- 
ity. 

And eke theyhzfMzxr^ of his dwelling place. Spenser. 

8. A stronghold; a fortress or fort; a place 
fortified; a castle. 

Not far off should be Koderfgo's quarter; 

For In his fastMss, if 1 be not cozen'd 

He and his outlaws live. Beau. PI. 

4. t Closeness; conciseness of style. 

Bring his stile from all loose grossness to such firm 
/iutness in Latin, as in Demosthenes. Ascham. 

Fastaess (fast'nes). n. The state or quality 
of being fast or swift; swiftness; rapidity. 
FaatUOSi^t (fas-tu-osl-ti), n. Haugtitiness; 
ostentation. 

That new modle of ethicks, which hath been ob- 
truded upon the world with so much /astuosity. 

Dr. H. More. 

FastUOUat (f as'tfi-us), a. [L. fasUhoma, from 
faatus, haughtiness.] Proud; haughty; dis- 
dainful. 

The higher ranks will become /astuous, super- 
cilious, and domineering. Harrow. 

Fastuousnesst (fas*tfi-us-nos), n. Haughti- 


When Origen complained of the /hstnonsttess and 
vanity of some ecclesiastics in his time, they were 
bad enough, but had not come to a pretence of ruling 
our kings uj^n the stock of spiritual predilection. 

yer, Taylor. 

Fat (fat), «. [A. Sax. /»«, /eW; comp. I>. 
aeU Dan. fed, Icel. /eifr, fat. Hence, to 
fat, to fatten, Jatling, fatty.] 1. Fleshy; 
plump; corpulent: the contrary to lean; 
as, a/ae man; a fat ox.— 2. Oily; greasy; 
unctuous; rich ; as, a fat dish; fat meat.— 
a Exhibiting the qualities of a fat animal; 
coarse; heavy; dull; stupid. 

There is little or no sense in parto of any 

creature: hence the ancients said of any dull fellow, 
that he had e/at wit. Johnson. 

4.t Rich; wealthy; affluent 

These are terrible alarms to persons grown fai 
end wealthy. South. 

6. Rich; producing a large income; as, a fat 
benefice. ‘Litigious terms, fat contentions, 
and flowing fees.’ Mitten.’^, Rich; fertile; 
as, a fat soil: or rich; nourishing; as, fat 
pasture.— 7. Abounding in spiritual grace 
and comfort 


They (the righteous) shall be and fiottrishing. 

« » . . * 4 . 

8. In printing, applied to a page having 
many blank spaces or lines; hence, applied 
to work that pays well— 9. Naut. broody as 
the quarter of a ship. 

Fat (fat), n. 1. An oily concrete substance, 
a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, deposited in the cells of the adipose or 
cellular membrane of animal bodiea In 
most parts of the body the fat lies immedi- 
ately under the skin. Fat is of various de- 
grees of consistence, as in tallow, lard, and 
oil. It is generally white or yellowish, with 
little smell or taste. It consists of two sub- 
stances, stearine and elaine or oleine, the 
funner of which is solid, the latter liuiiid, 
at common temj^eratures, and on the differ 
eiit proportions of which its degree of con- 
sistence depends. Human fat appears to 
contain no stearine, but margarine and 
oleine. All fats agree in being insoluble in 
water, and in not containing any nitrogen, 
which is a common constituent of most 
other animal matter.— 2. The best or richest 
part of a thing. 

Abel brought of theyhf of his flock. Gen. iv. 4. 

3. In printing, type-work containing much 
blank space, and therefore paying the work- 
man well. 

Fat (fat), V. t. pret. A pp. fatted: ppr. fatting. 
To make fat; to fatten; to make plump and 
fleshy with abundant food; as, to fat fowls 
or sheep. 

Ere this 

I should have /htted all the region kites 
With this slave's oifal. Shah. 

Fat (fat), v.i. To grow fat, plump, and 
fleshy. . 

An old ox /ats as well, and is as good as a young 
one. Mortimer. 

Fat (fat), n. [See Vat.] 1. A large tub, 
cistern, or vessel; a vat. 

The fats shall overflow with wine and oil. 

Joel ii. 24. 

2. An old indefinite measure of capacity, 
differing for different eommudiiies; thus, a 
fat of grain was a qiiarter or 8 bushels, 
ratal (fat’al), a. [L. fatalis, from fatuin. 
Sec Fate. ] 1. 1 Proceeding from fate or des- 
tiny: necessary; inevitable. 

These things are Jiitai and necessary. Tillotson. 

It fatal to the king to fight for his money. 

Bacon. 

2. Fraught with fate; influencing or deciding 
fate; fateful ‘ Parca’s/affli web.’ Shak. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill. 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

John Plelcher. 

8. Foreboding mischief and death. 

Bring forth that /hra/ screech-owl to our Jiouse, 

That nothing sung but death to us and ours. Shah. 

4. Causing death or destruction; deadly; 
mortal; destructive; calami tons; disastrous; 
serious; os, a fatal wound; a fatal day; a 
fatal event. 

The most fatal error which a poet can possibly 
commit in the management of his machinery, is that 
of attempting to phuosophise too much. Macaulay. 

Fatalism (f&t’ol-izmX n. The doctrine that , 
all things are subject to fate, or that they I 
take place by inevitable necessity. See 
Necessity. 

They tugged lustily at the logical chain by which 
Hume was so coldly towing them and the world into 
bottomless abysses of Atheism and Fatalism. 

Carlyle. 

Fatalist (fat'al-lst), n. One wlio maintains 
that all tilings happen by inevitable neces- 
sity. 

Fatalists that hold the necessity of all hum.ati ac- 
tions and events may be reduced to three heads— • 


First, such as asserting the Deity, sur»|>ose it irre- 
spectively to decree and determine .'ll! things, and 
thereby make all actions necessary to us. . . . 
Secondly, such as suppose a Deity, that acting wisely, 
but necessarily, did contrive the general o.-ime of 
things in the world ; from whence, by a chain of 
causes, doth unavoidably result whatsoever is so done 
in it. . . . And, lastly, such as hold the material ne- 
cessity of things without a Deity . . . that is indeed 
the atneists. Cudworth. 

FataUsUo (mt-al-lst’lk), a. Pertaining to 
fatalifliu; implying fatalism; flavouring of 
fatalism. 

Would you have me believe that the events of this 
world are fastened to a revolving cycle, with God at 
one end and the Devil at the other, and that the 
Devil Is now uppermost T Are you a Christian, and 
talk about a crisis in HhaXfatalistic sense? Coteridge. 

Fatality (fat-al'l-ti), n. (From L. fatalilaa.] 
1. The state of being fatal; a fixed unalter- 
able course of things, independent of God or 
any controlling cause; an invincible neces- 
sity existing in things themselvea 
The Stoics held nfatalify, and a fixed, unalterable 
course of events: but then they held also that they 
foil out by a necessity emergent from and inherent 


In the things themselves which Cod himself could 
not alter. South. 

It makes me think that there is something in it Uke 
fatality! that after certain periods of time the fame 
and memory of great wits should be renewed, os 
Chaucer is 60th in France and England. Dryden. 

2. Tendency tq destruction or danger, or to 
some great or hazardous event; mortality. 

Seven times nine, or the year sixty-three, is con- 
ceived to carry with it the most considerable 

Sir T. Browue, 

3. A fatal occurrence; as, it was no longer 
possible to avert ihia fatality. 

ratally (fat’al-li), aav. 1. By a decree of 
fate or destiny; by inevitable necessity or 
deteniiination.— 2. Mortally; destructively; 
in a manner leading to death or ruin; as, 
the encounter ended /atat/y; the prince was 
fatally deceived. 

Fatalness (f&t'ul-nes), n. Inevitable neces- 
sity; fatality. 

Fata Morgana (fh'ta mor-g&’na), n. [It, 
because supposed to be the work of a fata 
or fairy called J/orgatia.] A name given to 
a very striking optical illusion which has 
been principally remarked in the Strait of 
Messina, between the coasts of Sicily and 
Calabria— a variety of mirage (which see). 
The images of men, houses, towers, palaces, 
columns, trees, Ac., are occasionally seen 
from the coast, sometimes in the water, 
and sometimes In the air, or at the surface 
of the water. The same object has frequently 
two images, one in the natural and the 
other in an invei*ted position. The images 
of a single object are said to be sometimes 
considerably multiplied. 

Fat-brained (fat'brandX a. Dull of appre- 
hension. 

What a wretched and peevish fellow is this King 
of England, to mope witn \i\fL fat-brained followers 
so far out of his knowledge. Shak. 

Fate (fat), n. [L. fatum Oit. that which has 
been spoken), destiny as pronounced by the 
gods, from root of fari, to speak, from 
an Indo-Kur. root hha, to shine, which ap- 
pears also in Gr. phanai, to speak, and 
phaos, light: 8kr. bhilsh, to speak, from hhd, 
to shine. See Fame.] 1. Pilmarily, a de- 
cree or word pronounced by God. or a fixed 
sentence, by which the order of things is 
prescribed; hence, inevitable necessity; de- 
stiny depending on a superior cause and 
uncontrollable. 


The Olympian gods were cruel, Jealous, capricious, 
Ihalignant; but beyond and above the Olympian gods 
lay tne silent, brooding, everlasting fate, of vmich 
victim and tyrant were alike the instnnnents, and 
which at last, far off, after ages of misery it may be, 
but still before all was over, would vindicate the 
sovereignty of justice. Full .as It may be of contru- 
dictions and perplexities, this obscure belief lies at 
the very core of our spiritual nature, and it Is called 
fa/e, or it is called predestination, according as it is 
regarded paniheistic^tlly as a necessary condition of 
the universe, or as the decree of a self-conscious 
being. J. A. Froude. 

2. Event predetermined; lot; destiny; as, it 
is the fate of mortals to meet with disap- 
pointments. —3. Final event; death; destruc- 
tion. 

Yet still he chose the longest way Xofate. Dryden. 

The whizzing arrow sings. 

And bears thyys?/e, Antiiious, on Us wings. Pope. 

4. Cause of death. [Rare and poetical] 

With full force his deadly how he bent. 
And feathered fates among the mules and sumpters 
sent. Dryden. 

5. pi. In myth, the Destinies or Parcie; god- 
desses supposed to preside over the birth 
and life of men. They were three in num- 
ber, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. — Sym. 
Destiny, doom, lot, fortune, death, destruc- 
tion. 

FktM (fatted), a. 1. Assigned, or gifted with, 
a certain fate; doomed; destined; as, he 
was fated to rule over a factious people.— 

2. Modelled or regulated by fate; awarded 
or set apart by fate. ‘One midnight, /afed 
to the purpose.’ Shak. 

Her awkward love indeed was oddly fated. Prior, 
Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o'er men's faults light on thy dauj^ters ! 

3. t Exempted by fate. 

Bright Vulcanlan arms 
Fated from force of steel by Stygian charms. 

Dtyden. 

4. t Invested with the power of settling 
fates or destiniea 

The fated sky 

Gives us free scope. Shah. 

Fateful (ffitTnl), a. Bearing fatal power; 
producing fatal events. * The /afflfui steel.’ 
J, Barlow. 

lUtefUUy (fat'ful-U), adv. In a fateftil 
manner. 
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ntteftaliMM (f&f ful-neBX n. State of being 
fateful. 

Plit-lieaded (fatlxed-ed), a. Dull; atupld; 
tlilck-akulled. 

Cases of subtletv ougflit not to be coroinilted to 
Vfross Judsres. 

Fat-hen (fat^ienX n. In hot wild spinach; 
ffoosefoot. The older herbalists applied the 
name to orpine (Sedum Telephiwin), 

Fhther (fU'THdr), n. [A. Sax. fcBder-^K word 
occurring throughout the Indo-European 
family of languages: comp. O. vater^ D.vader, 
D-Kria/eder, Icel. fadir, Gotli. /adar, Kus. 
batea, L. pater, Gr. patir, Zend, patari. 
Per. padar, Skr. father; probably 

from a root pa, to feed, seen in L. paeoo, &c. 
Father, brother, dauahter, sieter, ai'o words 
occurring, with slignt change of form, in 
nearly all the Indo-European or Aryan 
tongueaj 1. He who begets a child; next 
male ancestor; a male parent 

A wise son maketh a gladySi/A^r. Prov. x. i. 

2. A male ancestor more remote than a 
parent. esi>ecially the first ancestor; the 
progenitor, or founder, of a race, family, 
or Uiie; as, Adam was the father of the 
human race; Abraham was the/afherof the 
Israelites. 

Thou nobleyb/AFT of her kings to be. Tennyson. 

David slept with \A^/athers, i Ki. ii. to. 

3. A respectful mode of address to an old 
man; an appellation of honour; as. Father 
Jupiter. 

The king of Israel said to Elisha, . . . Myyii/A^, 
shall 1 siiute them t a Ki. vi. ;:i. 

0 Tiber, y5i/A^r Tiber, 

To whom the Romans pray. Afat'au/ay. 

4. One who exercises paternal care over 
another. 

1 was si/iUker to the poor. Job xxix. i 6 . 

5. He who creates. Invents, makes, or com- 
poses anything; the author, former, or con- 
triver; a founder, inventor, director, nr in- 
structor; the first to practise any art; a 
distinguished example; a teacher; as, Jubal 
was the father of such as dwell iu tents, 
and Jubal of musicians ; Homer is con- 
sidered as the father of epic poetry.— 

0. Originator; cause. 

Thy wish yna%/ather, Harry, to that thought. .SA<iA. 

7. One who through marriage or adoption 
occupies the position of a male parent; a 
father-in-law; a step-father— 8. The appel- 
lation of the first person in the Trinity. 

Go ye, therefore, «ind teach all nations, baptising 
them fn the name of the Father, and of the Son, .and 
of the Holy Spirit. Mat. xxviii. 19 . 

9. The title given to dignitaries of the 
Church, superiors of convents, to confessors, 
and to priests. —10. The title uf a senator In 
ancient Home.— 11. The eldest niomher of 
any profession, or of any body; as, father of 
the bar, the oldest barrister; father of the 
church, the clergyman who has longest held 
ofllce; father of the House of Commons, the 
member who has been longest in the House. 
—Fathers of the Church, the name given to 
the early teachers and expounders of Chils- 
tianity, whose writings have thrown light 
upon the history, <loc trines, and observances 
of the Christian Church in the early ages. 
Those of them who were, during any part uf 
their lives, contemporary with the apostles, 
are called apoetolic fathers. These are five: | 
Clement of Rome, raniabas. Hennas. Igna- 
tius. and Polycarp. Those of the first three 
centuries, including the five above named, 
are sometimes styled primitive fathers, to 
distinguish them from the fathers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries— their names, in 
addition to the five just mentioned, are, 
Justin, Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, Iren- 
BBiia, bishop of Lyon, (dement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthago, Origen of Alex- 
andria, Gregory 'rhaumatui^gus, Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria, 'rertullianus of Car- 
thage. The fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries are generally ranged in two classes 
■^fathers of the Greek or Eastern Church, 
and fathers of the Latin Church. Tlie former 
are, Eusebius of Ctesarea, Athanasius, Basil 
the Great, bishop of Caesarea, Gregory Nazi- 
anzenus. Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril, bishop of 
Jerusalem, Chrysostom, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Eplphanius. bishop of Salamis 
in Cyprus. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria. To 
tlie above must be added Ephraim, the 
Syrian deacon of Edessa. The fathers of 
the Latin Church are, Lactantius. Hilary, 
bishop of Polctlers, Ambrose. archDishop of 
Milan, Jerome, the translator of the Bible. 
Augustin, bishop of Hippo.— Adoptive fa- 


ther, he who adopts the children of another 
and acknowledges them as hisown.— Pttto- 
tive father, one who is only reputed to be 
the father; the supposed father. 

(fik'TH6r), v. t 1 . To beget as a father. 

Cowards^a/Atfr cowards, and base tilings sire base. 

Shah. 

2. To adopt; to act as a father towards. 

Imo. ril . . . follow you, 

So please you entertain me. 

Lucius. Ay, good yimth. 

And fsxYicx father Xfkce than master thee. Shah. 

3. To assume os one's own work; to profess 
or acknowledge one's self to be the author 
of. 

Men of wit 

Otten/dther'd what he writ. Swift. 

4. To give a father to; to furnish with a 
father. 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex. 
Being so father'd and so husbatitled t Shah. 

6. To ascribe or charge to one as his off- 
spring or production: witli on. 

My name was made use of by several persons, one 
of Whom was pleased to father on me a new set of 
productions. Swift. 

Fatherhood (fk'TH^r-htid), n. The state of 
being a father, or the character or authority 
of a father. 

We might have had an entire notion of this /d/her- 
hood, or Tathcrly authority. Loche. 

Father-in-law (fa^TU^r-in-lft), n. The.father 
of one's husband or wife. 

Fhtherland (fk^TH^r-lund), n. [A literal 
translation of the G. Vaterland.'l One's native 
country; the country of one's fathers or an- 
cestors; os, we are all proud of our father- 
land; England is the fatherland of the 
people of New England. 

Sweet it was to dream of Fatherland. Tennyson. 

Fatherlasher (fa'THer-1nah-er), n. A fish of 
the genus Oottns or hull-head (Cottvs buba- 
lis), from 8 to 10 inches in length. The head 
is large, and Is furnished with several for- 
midable spines. It is found on the rocky 
coasts of Britain, and near Newfoundland 
and Greenland. In the latter euiiutry it 
attains a much larger size, and is a great 
article of food. 

Fatherless Ga^H6r-les), a. 1 . Destitute of 
a living father; as, a fatherless child.— 
2. Without a known author. 

There's already a thou^aundydthrrless ta]c.s amongst 
us. Bean. &• Ft. 

Fatherlessness (fk'fMdr-les-nes), n. The 
state of being without a father. 
Fatherliness (fn'THOr-li-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being fatherly; parental kind- 
ness, care, and tenderness. 
Father-102^:-legs(^fi-TH6r-long'legz), n. An 
insect having long legs, a name applied to 
several species of craue-flies. Called also 
Daddy-long-legs. 

Fatherly (wTif6r-li), a. 1 . Like a father in 
affection and care ; tender; paternal; pro- 
tecting; careful; as, fatherly care or affec- 
tion. 

You have showed a tevdet fatherly regard. Shah. 
2. Pertaining to a father. 

Father^ (fa'TH6r-li), adv. Id the manner 
of a father. [Rare and poetical.] 

This child Is not mine as the first was, 

I c.annot sing it to rest, I 

1 cannot lift it wp/atherly I 

And bless it upon niy breast. Lowell. I 

Fhthar •right (fk'THAr-rltX n. A patrimony. ' 
Fathershw (ftt'TH6r-ship), n. state of 
being a father. 

Fathom (faTH^um). n. [A. Sax. feethem, /e- 
them, the bosom, the space of both arms ex- 
tended. Comp. Icel. fafhmr, the bosom, an 
embrace, a stretch of 6 feet; Sw. famn, the 
bosom, a measure of length ; G. faden, a 
thread, a fathom. Grimm considers the 
word to be derived ttom fahan, to take.] 

1. A measure of length containing 6 feet; the 
space to which a man may extend his arms: 
used chiefly in nautical and mining ineasure- 
menta 

VvM fathom Sve thy father lies, 

Of his bones are coral made. Shah. 

2. Reach; penetration; the extent of one's 
capacity; depth of thought or contrivance. 

Another of h\s fathom they have none 
To lead their busiiiese. Shah. 

Fhthom (faTH^um), v.t. 1 . To encompass 
with the arms extended or encircUng. 

* Pillars ... as big as two men oexijathom.* 
Purchas.—2. To reach in depth; to sound; 
to try the depth of: to penetrate; to find 
the bottom or extent of. * Gur depths who 
fathoms,* Pope,—Z. To praetrate; to com- 
prehend. 

Leave io fathom such high pobitf as these. Drydm, 


Fkthomablo (faTH^m-a-bl), a. That may 
be fathomed or comprehended. 
Ftithomer(fa9H'um^r),n. Onewhofhthoms. 
F^thomlOBB (faTH'um-les), a, 1. That of 
which no bottom can be found; bottomless. 

God ill fathomless profound. 

Hath all his choice coiniiianders drown'd. 

G, Sandyo, 

2. That cannot be embraced or encompassed 
with the aims. * A waist vaosA fathondess.* 
Shak.---d. Not to be penetrated or compre- 
hended. 

Fathom- wood (faTH'um-wpd), n. Waste 
timber, sold at the ship-building yards by 
cubic measurement in fathom lots. 

Fatidia Fatidical (fa-tldak, fa-tid1k-alX a. 
[L. fatidieus—fatum, fate, destiny, and dico, 
to say, to tell.] Having power to loretoll 
future events; prophetic. 

So that \\\e fatidical fury spreads wider and wider, 
till at last even Saul must Join In it. Carlyle. 

Fatidieally (fa-tid'lk-al-lix adv. In a fatidi- 
cal or prophetic manner. 

Fatiferoua (fa-tif'Ar-us), a. [L. fatifer— 
faturn, fate, destiny, and fero, to l»ear, to 
bring.] Deadly; mortal; destructive. [Rare.] 
Fatii^blet (fati-ga-bl). a. [See Fatigue.] 
That may be wearied; easily tired. Bailey. 
Fhtigatet (fatl-gat), v.t. [h. fatigo, fati- 
(jatum. See FATIGUE, v.t,) To weaty; to 

Fatl^tet (fat'l-gat), p. and a. Wearied; 


Then straight his double spirit 
Kcquicken'il wh.at in flc&h wasfatijrale, Shah. 

Fatigationt (fat-i-ga'shon), n. Wearinesa 

' 1 ‘he earth alloweth m.an nothing, but at the price 
of his sweat andfatiji'atiott. IF. Atountaiyie. 

Fatigue (fa-teg^), n. [See next anjticle.] 

1. \\ caiiness frum bodily labour or mental 
exertion ; lassitude or exhaustion of strength. 

2. The cause of weariness; labour; toil; as, the 
fatigues of war.— 3. The labours of military 
men, distinct from the use of arms; fatigue- 
duty; as. a party of men on fatigue.— A. The 
weakening of a metal caused by repeated 
vibrations or straina 

Fatigue (fa-tag'), v.t. pret. pp. fatigued; 
ppT. fatiguing. [Vr. fatiguer, tnmiL. fatigo, 
to weary, from a root /a (=:Qr. eha as in 
ehatizo, to neeci), seen in fatisco, to open 
in chinks, to become exnausted, fesmis, 
wearied, /atnea, hunger, i&c., and sumx igo, 
probably akin to ago, to act.] 1. To tire; 
to weary with labour or any bodily or^ien- 
tal exertion; to harass with toil; to exhaust 
the strength by severe or long-continued 
exertion. 


The man who struggles in the fight. 

Fatigues left anti as well as right. Prior. 


2. To weary by importunity; to hanuM. 

Fatigue-dress (fa-teg'dres), n. The work- 
ing dress of soldiers. 

Fatigue-duty (fa-teg'dft-tl), n. The work 
of soldiers distinct from the use of arma 

Fatteue-party (fa-toi^pkr-ti), n. A body of 
soldiers engaged in labours distinct from 
the use of arms. 

Fatiguesome (fa-teg'sum), a. Wearisome; 
tiresome. ' A flight.' Turn- 
bull. 


Fatiguing (fa-teg'ing), p. and a. Inducing 
weariness or lassitude; tiring; wearying; 
harassing: as. fatiguing services or labours. 
Fatiloquentt (fa-tira-kwent), a. [See Fa- 
TfLoquiHT.] 1 . Prophesying.— 2. Prophetic; 
fatidical. Blotini. 

F^tiloquiatt (fa-ttl'd-kwlst), n. [L. fatum, 
fate, and loquor, to speak.] A fortuue- 
tellor. 

Fatimide^ Fatimite (fatl-mid, fata-mit), tk 
A descendant of Fatima, the daughter and 
only child of Mahomet. A line of caliphs, 
popularly known as the Fatimite dynaaty. 
was founded in 009 by Abu-Mohammed 
Obcidalla, who gave himself out as grand- 
son of Fatima, and continued till the death 
of Adhed, the fourteenth Fatimite caliph, 
in 1171. The members claimed imntiflcal 
attributea 


FttUseenoe (fa-tls'sens), n. [L. fatisco, to 
open, to gape.1 A gaping or opening; a 
state of being oniiiky. Kirwan, 
Fkt-kidlieycd (fatldd-nid), a. [Fat and kid- 
ney.] Fat; gross: a word used in contempt 
' Peace, yejrat-kidneyed rascal I ' Shot, 
Fatllng (fataingl, n. [Fat, and ling, dim. 
suffix O^th of which see).] A lamb, kid, or 
other young animal fattened for slaughter; 
a fat aninuu: applied to quadrupeds whose 
flesh is used for food. 


He <Davkl)Morlilced oxen vndfstiiHgjt, e 9 mm, vL 13. 

Fat-luto (f atlQt), n. A mixiun of pipo-dlay 


Fite, fir, fat, fgll; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; nite, not, mbve; tObe, tab, bpll; oil, pound; tt, 8c. abtine; ft So. tey. 
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and Unaeed-oil for filling Jolntt, apertiire% 

Ac. 

YfiUSr (fatli), ado. Grossly; greasily. Co^ 


9ed grossly; to fill Jytryden. 

(farn), v.i. To grow fat or corpu- 


1), n. ro. Kr. fatraUle, trum- 
1 ( 1 : also, a fold or puck- 


(fat'ndr)i n. A fattener (which see). 

The wind wai west on which the philosopher be- 
stowed the encomium of /ahur of the earth. 

_ , ... Arbuthnotn 

Yatnoii (fat^nes), n. l. The state or quality 
of being fat, plump, or full fed; corpulency; 
fulness of flesh. 

Their eyes stand out with/o//fw. Ps. ixxiii. 7. 
2. UnctuoQsncss; sltmlness: applied to earth 
hence, richness; fertility; fruitfulness. 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the /at- 
mss of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. 

. . Gen. xxvii. s8. 

8. That which gives fertility. 

The clouds drop/atness. Philips. 

TMton (fat'nX o.L 1. To make fat: to feed 
for slaughter; to make ileshy or plump with 
fat— 2. To enrich; to make fertile and fruit- 
ful * Fatten fields with blood. ' Dryden, 
When wealth . . . shall slowly melt 
In many streams to/atte9t lower lands. Tennyson. 

8. To feed 

Patten 

lent; to grow plump, thick, or fleshy; to he 
pampered. 

And villains ySraiTM with the brave man's labour. 

Otivay. 

Pattener (fat^n-6r), n. One who or that 
which fattens; that which gives fatness or 
richness and fertility. 

Pattlneaa (fati-nes), n. The state of being 
fatty; grossnoss; greasiness. 

Pattlidl (fat'ish), a. Somewhat fat. 

PAtfrel (fat'rel), n. 
pery. ] A ribbon's en . 
ering in a woman's dress. LScotch. ] 

Now, haud ye there, ye're out o' sight, 

Below tlie /att'rels. snug and tight. Pnrtts. 

Patty (fatl), a. Having the qualities of fat; 
greasy; as, a fatty substance.— A’aWp acUls, 
a name given to such acids as have been 
separated from fats. Fats and flxed oils are 
composed of one or more acids and glycer- 
ine. The glycerine may be removed by boil- 
ing the fat with any stronger base, as potash 
or soda, with which the acid combines to 
form a soap. By treating this soap with 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid the base is re- 
moved and the fatty acid obtained free. 
Acetic and formic acids have been included 
in the fatty acids, because, though not en- 
tering into oleaginous compounds, they be- 
long to the same chemical order. - F'affp 
tisoue, in amt the adipose tissue, a tissue 
composed of minute cells or vesicles, having 
no communication with each other, but lying 
side by side in the meshes of the cellular 
tissue, which serves to hold them together, 
and through which also the blood-vessels 
And their wav to them. In the cells of this 
tissue the animal matter called fat is depo- 
sited. 

PatultOUfi (fa-tQ'it-us), a. Partaking of 
fatuity; foolish; fatuous. 

She was . . . worse than an orphan — a poor Jatu* 
Homs father was linked to her fate. 

Kmilia. ITyndham. 

Patulty (fa-tfi'i-ti), n. [L. /ataifas, from 
/atiius, silly.] Weakness or imbecility of 
mind; feebleness of intellect; foolislmess. 

* Those many forms of popular /afuifp.’ i«. 
Taylor. 

PatUOUB (fa'tfi-usX a. [L. fatnvs^ silly.] 

1. Feeble in mind; weak; silly; stupid; 
foolish. 

We pity or laugh at diooo fatnous extravagants. 

GlanvilU. 

In Scots law, a yh/Mewj person, or an icliut, is one 
who, from a total defect of judgment, is incapable of 
managing his affairs. He is described as having an 
uniform stupidity and inattention in his manner and 
childishness in his speech. BeWs Law Diet. 

2. Without reality; lllueory, like the 
fatwae. 

Thonco fatMOMS fires and meteors take their birth. 

Denham. 

Pat»Wltt6d(fat'wlt-edX a. Having a fat wit; 
heavy; dull; stupid. 'Thou art . . . fat- 
untied with drinking old sack. ' Shak. 
PAUboroxg (fdOiOrg), n. [Fr. In O.Fr. also 
written fortdourg^ L.L. foris burgum-’-L. 
/oiis, out of doors, and L.L. burgum, a 
borough. The present spelling perhaps ori- 
ginated from a confusion of the first syllable 
with faua, false.] A suburb in French 
oitles; the name Is also given to districts 
now within the city, but which were for- 
merly suburbs without it, when the walls 
WMiless extensive. 

Tmjl ^ faueeo, the throat] 

pitfijaimitig to the fauces or opening of the 


throat; specifically, applied to certain deep 
guttural sounds peculiar to the Semitic and 
some other tongues which are produced in 
the fauces. 

Fauces (fa'sSzX n.pl. [L., the throat, the 
gullet. ] 1. In anat. the gullet or windpipe; 
tlie posterior part of the mouth, terminated 
by the pharynx and larynx. 2. In bot the 
mouth or opening of the tube of a monope- 
talouH corolla.— 8. In conch, that portion of 
the cavity of the first chamber of a shell 
which may be seen by looking in at the 
aperture. 

Faucet (fa'set), n. [Fr. fausset, probably 
either from L. faucee^ throat, or L. falewi, 
false.] A pipe to be inserted in a cask for 
drawing liquor, and stopped with a peg or 
spigot; the peg or spigot itself. 

Fauchiont (fa'shon), n. [See FALCHION.] 
A falchion (which seeX 

A fight; a con- 
a sair faucht 


Faufel (faTei). 

the betel-nut] The fruit of Areca 


n. [Ar. and Hind. 

/j>/ai, : 

Catechu^ a species of palm-tree. 

Faugh (fa)- Exclamation of contempt or 
abhorrence. 

Faulchion (faFshon), n. See Falchion. 
Faulcon (fa'kon), n. See Falcon. 

Fauld (faldj. n. A fold. [Scotch ] 

Faulet (faOt ^ a pointed lace collar; a 
fall. * These laces, ribbons, and these/aiifes. ' 
Herrick. See Fall. 

Fault (fait), n. [O.Fr. faulte; Fr. /ante: It. 
and Sp. falta, fault defect, fi'oni a Romance 
verb (not occurring in French) with a stem 
fait, as Sp. faltar. It. faltare, from a U 
freq. fallitare, from fallo. to deceive. See 
Fail.] 1 . Properly, an erring or missing; a 
failing; hence, an error or mistake; abl under; 
a defect; a blemish; whatever Impairs excel- 
lence: applied to tilings. 

As patches set upon a little breach. 

Discredit more in hiding of ihc/auit. Shak. 

2. In morals or deportment, any error or 
defect; an imperfection; any deviation from 
propriety; a slight offence; a neglect of 
duty or propriety, resulting from inatten- 
tion or want of prudence rather than from 
design to injure or offend, but liable to cen- 
sure or objection. 

If a man be overtaken in a Janlt. ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meek 
ness. Gal. vi. x. 

8.t Defect; want; absence. See Default. 

1 could tell to thee, as to one it pleases me. for 
/diitt of a better, to call tiiy friend. Shak. 

4. Among sportomen, the act of losing the 
scent; a lost scent. 

Cea.sing their clamorous cry till they have singled. 
With much udo, the cold/iiM// clearly out. Shak. 

5. t Misfortune; ill hap. 

The more my /h«//, 

To 'scape liis hands, where I was like to die. Shak. 
e. In geol. and mining, a break or dislocation 
of strata; interruption of the continuity of 
strata with displacement; the sudden inter- 
ruption of the continuity of strata origin- 
ally in the same plane, accompanied by a 
crack or fissure varying in width from a 
mere line to several feet, such fissure being 
generally filled with fragments of stone, 
clay, Ac. Ilie strata on either side of the 
fault appear elevated or depressed, so that 
in working a lied or vein there appears 
a sudden termination. In the coal-fields 
these faults are sometimes beneficial when 
they serve as natural drains. In the figure 
ca shows the change of position In the 



Fault. 


strata occasioned by a fault — To find faulty 
to express blame; to complain. 

Thou wilt lay then. Why doth he yet Jtnd/aMtit 

Rom. lx. xg. 

— unable to find the scent, as dogs; 
hence, in trouble or embarrassment, and 
unable to proceed; puzzled; thrown off the 


tnc)L--To find fault with^ to blame; to een- 
sure; as, tD find fault wUh the times or witba 
neighbour's conduct.— S yn. Error, blemish, 
defect, imperfection, weakness, blunder, 
failing, vice. 

Fault t (fglt), v.i. To fail; to be wrong. 

If after Saniueri death the people had asked of 
God a king, they had uot Jaulted. Latimer. 

Fault (hilt), v.t. To charge with a fault; to 
accuse; to find fault with 

Whom should \/auU% fip. Hall. 

Faulted (fglt'odx P- eud a. 1. In geol. a 
term applied to strata or veins in which 
fracture with displacement has occurred.— 
2. Imperfect; defective; unsound; damaged. 
Faulter (fglt^dr), n. An offender; one who 
commits a fault. * Behold the faulter here 
in sight* Fairfax. 

Fault-finder (falt'find-4r), i 
sures or objects. 

Fa^tfiil (falt'ful), a. Full of faults or sins. 

So fares it with V\\Afaultful lord of Rome. Shak. 

Faultily (ffilt'l-liX adv. Defectively; erro- 
neously; imperfectly; improperly; wrongly. 
FaultineBB (falt't-nes), n. The state of 
being faulty, defective, or erroneous; de- 
fect; badness; viciousness; evil disposition. 

Bcar'st thou her face in mind? is't long or round 
Round, even \o faultiness. Shak. 

Faulting (falling), n. In geol. the state or 
condition of being faulted. 

FaultleBB (falt'les), a. Without fault; not 
defective or imperfect; free from blemish; 
tree from incorrectness, vice, or offence; 
perfect; a-^, b, faultless poem or picture. 

Whoever thinks o. faultless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be. 


, n. One who cen- 


i a faiU^s 


Freedom 


FaultleBBly (faltlcs-li), ado. In 1 
manner. 

FaultleBBneBB (falt'les-nes), n. 
from faults or defects. 

Faulty (fftlt'D, a. 1 . Containing faults, blem- 
ishes, or defects; defective; imperfect; as, 
B faulty composition or book; Bjavlty plan 
or design; a fauUtu picture.— 2. Guilty of a 
fault or of faults; hence, blamable; worthy 
of censure. 

The king doth speak this thing as one who ia faulty. 

a Sam. xiv. 13. 

The form of polity by them set down for perpetuity 
is three ways fauHjy. Hooker, 

Faun (fan), n. [L. /atmus, a deity of the 
woods and fields.; 


[L. fax 

i.] In Rom. myth, one of a 



goats 

horns; 


— 

Dancing Faun^Antique Statue, Florentine Museum. 

kind of demigods or rural deities, differing 
little from satyrs. The form of the fauns 
was principally human, but with a short 
.t's tail, pointed ears, and projecting 
sometimes also with cloven feet 

Rough satyrs danc'd, and fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not t>e absent 

Fauna(fan'a), n. [A B4)man goddess offields, 
cattle, dic.1 A collective word signifying all 
the animals peculiar to a region or epoch, 
and also a description of them: correspond- 
ing to the word flora in respect of plants; 
aa, the fauna of America; fossil fauna; 
recent/awia. 

FaunlBt (fen'ist), n. One who treats of the 
fauna of a country or particular district 
* Some future faunist . ' Gilbert While. 

The southern parts of Europe . . . hfive as yet 
produced no faunist to assist the Inquiries of the 
naturalist. Barrington. 

Fruuub (fe'nusX ?l pL Fauni (f»'nl). Same 
as Faun. 

Faur*d (fiird), a. Favoured See Fa'ABB. 
[Scotch.] 


oh. Main; dh, Sc. loM; g, yo; J,iob; fi, Fr, ton; ng, sing\ xu, Men; th, Min; w, tsig; wh, isAig; zh, azure.— See KBY. 
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Fause (fas), a. False. [Scotch.] 

Fause-fiBUM (ffts'f&a). n. A false-face; a 

mask. [Scotch.] 

1 chanced to obtain a gUsk of hla visf^e, as his 
/ause^/ace slipped aside. Sir SaM, 

Fauae-houBO (faslious), n. A framework 
forming a vacancy in a stack of grain for 
ventilation; the vacancy Itself. Burm, 

(Scotch. J 

Faiiaan (fg'sen). n. A large kind of eel. 
* About which /au«ens. and other fish did 
shoal. * Chapman. 

Faossebraye (f6Ba>r&),n. [Fr/aw*. fausMe, 
false, and braye, braie^ breeches, from L. 
braccB, breetdies.] In fort, a small mount 
of earth thrown up about a rampart. 

Faut, Faute (fgt). n. [Otd English and 
Scotch.] Fault; default; want. 

Fanteull (fd-tul), n. [ Fr. ; O. Ft. fandesteuil, 
/aldeeteuil; L.L. faldegtolium./aldititortum, 
from O.H.O. falMuol— fatten, to fold, 
and Btuol, a seat. The fanteull was origi- 
nally a seat which folded up.] 1. An ann- 
chair; an easy-chair. —2. The chair of a pre- 
sident. —3. A seat in the French Academv. 
— Droit de faufenil, the privilege formerly 
enjoyed by gentlemen of rank at the French 
court of sitting on a fanteull in presence of 
the king, corresponding to the droit de 
tabmret enjoyed by ladies. 

Fautort (fgt'fir), w. [L., contr. tor favitor, 
from faveo, to favour, to befriend.] A 
favourer; a patron; one who gives counte- 
nance or support. 

I am neither author or /auior of any sect. 

B. yonsoH. 

Fautress f (fgtYcs). n. A female favourer; 
a patroness. Chapman. 
Fauvette(f6-vet'),n. [Fr., from/aww, fawn- 
coloured. ] A term introduced from h'rcnch 
works, sometimes applied to any of the 
species of soft-billed birds or warblers, such 
as the nightingale. 

Faux-bourdon (fO-bdr-dofi), n. [Fr. faux, 
false, and bourdon, a drone baas, a series of 
similar notes or a holding note as an accom- 
paniment to the melody.] In mueic, a sort 
of harmony used by old composers, and con- 
sisting of tliirda and sixths added to a caiito- 
fenno. 

Faux-Jour (fd-zhbrX n. [Fr. faux, false, 
and jour, day, light.] Lit a false or con- 
trary light. In the lie arts, a term indicat- 
ing that a picture has been hung so that 
tlie light falling on it is from a different 
direction from that in which the painter 
has represented it as coming in the picture. 
Faux-jpaa (fd-pil). [Fr.] A false step; a 
mistake or wrong measure; a breach of 
manners or moral cuiitliict; more particu- 
larly a lapse from chastity. 

FavaglnouBt (fa-vaj'iii-iis), a. [L. favus, a 
honey-comb.} Foniied like a honey -comb. 
Favelt (fiVvcI), n. [O.Fr. , talk, flattery, from 
L./a6uia, a fable.] Flattery; cajolery. 

There was falsehood, favel, and Jollity. 

Hyckt Scerner. 

Affirm xhatyavri hath a goodly grace 
In eloquence. Sir T. It^yaU. 

[The phrase curry /aeoiir (see under CURRY) 
was originally curry facrX, and it seems to 
have arisen from a mixing up of this word 
with the next] 

Fayelt (fa'vel). a. [Fr. fauveau, faute, 
fallow, dun; (r. falb, yellow, tawny. See 
Fallow.] Yellow; fallow; dun; hence, a 
dun hone (like bayard, a bay). See pre- 
ceding article. 

FayeUaCfa-vel'IaX n. pi. FayellA(fa-vene). 
[Corruption of L. fatiLla, ashes. ] A term ap- 
plied by botanists to those capsules in algce 
in which the nucleus, consisting of many 
spores, is formed within a single mother-cell. 
Fayellidlum (fa-vel-id'i-um), n. In hot. 
among the algie, a name given to a group 
of contiguous cells (favellie), when they are 
fortilB. 

Fayeolate (fa-ve'o-1at), a. [L. fatus, a 
honoy-comb.l Formed like a honeynsomb; 
alveolate; cellular. 

FayillouB (fa- virus), a. [L.favUla, ashes.] 

1. Consisting of or pertaining to ashes.— 

2. Kescnibling ashes. 

Fayonian (fa-vd'ni-an), a. Pertaining to 
Favoniim, or the west wind; hence, gentle; 
favourable; propitious. 

These blossoms snow upon thy lsdy*s pall t 

Go, pretty page I and In her ear 

Whisper that the hour is near 1 

Softly tell her not to fear 

Such calm y^rw^ff inn burial 1 JCeats, 

Fayor (fa'v^r). Mode of spelling favour In 
the United States and among many bosinesi 


men. 


FliyOBe (fa-yd8')i a. (L. favosus, from faints, 
a honey-comb. ] Resembling a honoy-cnm b : 
(a) applied to some cutaneous diseases, as 
favus, which is covered over with a honey- 
coinb-like gummy secretion. (6) Applied 
to parts of plants, as the receptacle of the 
Onopordium, which has cells like a honey 
comb. 

Fayosite (fa'vo-sit), n. [L. favus, a honey- 
comb. ] A genus of fossil corals common to 
the Silurian. Devonian, and Carboniferous 
systems, and so called from the regular 
polygonal arrangement of their pore-cells. 
Fayour (fa'vdrX n. [Fr. faveur; L. favor, 
from fa veo, to favour, to befriend. ] 1. Kind 
regard; kindness; countenance; propitious 
aspect ; friendly disposition ; a willingness 
to 8up|)ort, defend, or vindicate. 

His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind. 

Gave him the fear and /avaur ot mankind. IVaUer. 

God gave him (Joseph) favour and wisdom in the 
sight of Pharaoh. Acts vii. xo. 

2. A kind act or ofllce; kindness done or 
granted; benevolence sliown by word or 
deed; any act of grace or good-will, as dis- 
tinguished from acts of Justice or renimier- 
ation. * Beg one favour at thy gracious hand * 
Shak.—S. Lenity; mildness or mitigation of 
punishment. 

1 could not discover the lenity and favour of this 
sentence. Sivift. 

4. Leave; good-will: a yielding or conces- 
sion to another; pardon. 

But. with your favour, I will treat it here. Drydm. 

6. The object of kind regard; the person or 
thing favoured. 

All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man 
His chief delight andfavour. Milton. 

C. A gift or present; something bestowed os 
an evidence of good-will; a token of love; 
a knot of ribbons, worn at a inandage or on 
other festive occasions; something worn as a 
token of aiifection. ^ Will you wear niy/a- 
voar at the tourney? * Tennyson.^l. t A fea- 
ture; countenance. 

I know that virtue to be in you. Brutus, 

As well .*>5 I do know your favour. ShaJtt. 

8. A charm; an attraction; a grace. 

She showed him favours to allure his eye. Shair. 
0. Advantage; convenience afforded for suc- 
cess; as, the enemy approached under/a roitr 
of the uiglit.— 10. Partiality; bias. 

The grand Jury are sworn to inquire into all oflTences 
which nave been coinniiited, . • . without fear, 
favour, or affection. Bouvitr. 

11. A letter or written communication: said 
complimentarily; as, yonTfavmtr of yester- 
day's date is to hand.— A challenge to the 
favour, in law, the challenge of a Juror on ac- 
count of some supposed partiality, by reason 
of favour or malice, interest.or connection. — 
In favour of, in one* s favour, fa) inclined to 
support; as, to be in favour of a measure or 
party, fft) For tlie good of; to the advan- 
tage of; for the benefit of; favourably to; as, 
the will was drawn in favour of my brother; 
the Judge decided in my favour. — Syn. 
Kindness, countenance, patronage, support, 
partiality, bias, gift, present, benefit, advan- 
tage, letter, communication, note. 

Favour (fa'vfir), v.t, 1. To regard with 
kindness; to support; to aid or have the 
disposition to aid, or to wisli success to; to 
be propitious to; to countenance; to be- 
friend; to encourage; to regard or treat 
with favour or partiality; to show favour or 
partiality to; as. \io favours his party. * For- 
tune favours the bravo.' Proverb.— 2. To 
afford advantages for success to; to render 
easier; to facilitate; as, a weak place in the 
fort favoured the entrance of the enemy; 
the darkness of the night favoured his ap- 
proach; a fair wind/ai?oursa voyage.—S. To 
resemble In features. 

The porter owned that the gentleman/aw^irrAf hit 
matter. Spectator. 

4. To ease; to spare; as, a man in walking 
favours a lame leg.— 5. To extenuate; to 
palliate; to represent favourably. 

He hMjhvoured her squint admirably. Stoift. 
6. Haul, to be careful of; as, to favour the 
mast 

Favourable (fft'v6r-a-bl), a. [L. favorahUis, 
Vr. favorable. See Favour.] 1. Kind; pro- 
pitious; friendly; affectionate; manifesting 
partiality. 

Vend favourabU ear to oor request. Shak, 

Lord, thou hast beenfavourabie to thy land. Ps. 
Ixxxv. 1 . 

2. Conducive; contributing; tending to pro- 
mote; as, a salubrious climate and plenty 
of food are favourable to population.— 


3. Convenient; advantageous; affording 
means to facilitate, or affording facilities; 
as, the army was drawn up on favourable 
ground; the ship took a station favourable 
for attack.— 4. t Beautiful; well-favoured. 

None more favourable nor more fair 
Than Clarion. Spenser. 

FavourablenesB (f&'vAr-a-bl-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being favourable; 
kindness; partiality; siiitahleness. 
Favourab^ (fa'v6r-a*bli), adv. In a favour- 
able manner; with regard or affection; with 
friendly disposition; conveniently; partiall3^ 
Favoured (fa'vSrd), p. and a. 1. Regarded 
with kindness; countenanced; supported; 
as, a favoured friend; a candidate Jbtamrrd 
by the government.— 2. Supplied witli advan- 
tages, conveniences, or facilities; as, a vessel 
favoured by wind and tide. — Featured, 
with some qualifying word prefixed; as, 
welUfavoured, well-looking, having a good 
countenance or appearance, fleshy, plump, 
handsome; iUfavoured, ill-looking, having 
an ugly appearance, lean, repulsive. 

Oh. what a world of vile xll-fwoured faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a^ear. 

Hard-favoured, having harsh features. 

Were I hard favoured, foul, or wrinkled old. Skat. 

Favouredly (fa'vArd-li), adv. In respect to 
features: compounded with well or ill. John- 
son. 

FavourednOBB (fa^v6rd-nos), n. l. State of 
being favoured.— 2. Appearance, as indica- 
tive of bodily condition; cast of counten- 
ance: generally with well or ill prefixed. 

Thou shalt not .sacrifire unto the l.ord thy God any 
bullock or sheep, wherein is blemish or any evitm 
favouredness. Deut. xvii. x. 

Favourer (fa'v6r-Ar). n. One who or tliat 
which favours: one who regards with kind- 
ness or friendship; a wellwisher; one who 
assists or promotes success or prosperity. 
FavoureSB (fa'v6r-es), n. A female who 
favours or gives countenance. [Rare.] 
Favourlngly ( fa'vOr-Ing-ll}, adv. In such a 
manner as to show favour. 

Favourite (bVv(^r-it), n. [Fr. favori, favorite. 
See Favour.] A person or thing regarded 
with peculiar favour, preference, and affec- 
tion ; one greatly beloved ; especially, one 
unduly favoured; one treated with undue 
partiality. 

Heaven gives favourites early death. Byron. 
A favourite has no friend. Cray. 

Favourite (fa'v^r-it), a. Regarded with 
particular kindness, affection, esteem, nr 
preference; as, a favourite walk; a favourite 
author; a favourite child. 

Kvery particul.'ir iiiastcr in criticism hn!i his fa- 
vourite passaf^cs in .'in author. Addison. 

Favouritism (fa\6r-it-izm). n. The dis- 
position to favour, aid, and promote tlie 
interest of a favourite, or of one penon or 
family, or of one class of men, to the neglect 
of others having equal claims. 

Which consuleration imposes such a necessity on 
the crown us hath in a great measure subdued the 
influence of favouritism. Patey. 

FavourlOBB (fa'v^r-les), a. l. Unfavoured; 
not regarded with favour; having no patron- 
age or countenance. — 2. t Not favouring; 
unpropitiouB. * YoTixmo favourless*' Spenser. 
Favuliurla (fa-vO-l&Ti-a), n. [L. favus, a 
honey-comb. ] A genus of fossil plants, Sigll- 
laria (which see). 

Favus (fa'vus), n. [L., a honey-comb, a hex- 
agonal tile.] 1. Crusted or honey-combed 
ringworm, a disease chiefly attacking the 
scalp, and characterized by yellowish dry 
incnistations somewhat resembling a honey- 
comb. It is produced by a fungous ^owth. 
2. A tile or slab of marble cut into au 
hexagonal shape, so as to produce the 
honey-comb pattern in pavements. 

Fawe,t a. Glad; fain. 

1 governed hem so wel after my lawe, 

That eche of hem ful blisful was undfav/e. 

Chaucer. 

Fawn (f|in), n. [Fr. faon, which Wedgwood, 
Littrd, and others follow Diez in deriving 
fn>m L foetus, progeny— lengthened into 
foetonus, and this becoming In O.Fr.fedon 
and f eon.] 1. A young deer; a buck or doe of 
the first year, —a t The young of any animal. 
'She (the tigress) . . . followeth . . . her 
fawns.' Holland. 

Fawn (fgn), v.i. To bring forth a fawn. 
Fawn(fftn), v.i. [A. Sax faegnian, to rejoice, 
flatter. Bee Fain.] To mow a servile attach- 
ment; to court favour by low cringing, 
frisking, and the like; to soothe; to flatter 
meanly; to blandish; to court servilely; to 


F&te, Ihr, fat, fgU; mS, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; il. Sc. abt<ne; y. Sc. tey. 
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cringe end bow to gein favour; as, a dog 
/aiens on his master; a/aienin^^ favourite or 
minion. 

My love, forbear toy^wn upon their frowns. 

SMaJb, 

Fawn (fgn), n, A servile cringe or bow; 
mean flattery. ^ Servile /a tens.' B. Jomim. 
Fawner (fgn'^r). n. One who fawns; one 
who cringes and flatters meanly. 

Fawning (fftn'ing), p. and a. Servilely court- 
ing or caressing; meanly flattering; cajol- 
ing in an abject manner. 

Instead thereof he kiss'd her weary feet, 

And lick'd her lily hands with /a-wninff tongue, 

As he her wronged innocence did weet. Spenser, 

Fawnlngly (fanlng-Il), adp. in a cringing, 
servile way; with mean flattery. 

Fawaont (fns'ont), a. [A form of/a«hiotied.] 
Seemly; decent. [Scotch. ] 

Fazedt (fakst), a. [A. Sax. /cos;, hair.] Hairy. 
Camden. 

Fay (fa), n. [Fr. /^e, a fairy. See Fairy.] 
A fairy; an elf. 

Fayt (id), n. Faith. * That neither hath re- 
li^on nor fay.* Spenser. 

[A. Sax. /(^^ cr a. to unite. A form 
ox /adye (which seeV] To flt; to suit; to 
unite closely; specincally^ in ship-building, 
to flt or lie close together, as any two pieces 
of wood; thus, a plank is said to fay to the 
timbers when there is no perceptible space 
between them. 

Fay (fd)> To flt two pieces of timber to- 
gether so that they lie close anil fair; to flt; 
to fadge. 

Fayallte (fiVyal-It), n. \Fayal, one of the 
Azores, where it is found. ] A black, greenish, 
or brownish, sometimes iridescent mineral, 
consisting mainly of silicate of iron. 
Fayence, n. Same as Faience, 

Fayleat (f a1z)i n. An old game at tables or 
backgammon. 

He'll play 

KXfayles and tick-tack: 1 have heard hitn swear. 

B. yonson. 

Faynet (fan), p.i. [See Fain.] To rejoice; 
to take delight; to be glad. Sjmiser, 
Faytor.t Faytourt (fa'tor, factor), n. Same 
as Faitour. 

Faaiolet (fat'so-lot), n. [It fazzoletto and 
fazzuolo; fazoleto, probably from 0. 
fetzen, a rag. a shreil. Comp. It pezzinda, 
a handkerchief.] A handkerchief. Percival. 
Te (f&), n. [Sp. and Pg.] Faith. Newman. 
Feaberry (fo*bc-ri), ». A provincial name 
for the gooseberry. 

Feaguet (fcg), v,t [Comp, C.fegen, to sweep, 
to beat] To beat or whip. Buckingham. 
Faakt (fek), n. A curl of hair. 

Can dally with his mistress' dangling /eak. 

Marston. 

Faalt (K'alX a- [Soo l<'BALTr.] Faithful. 

The tenants by knight's service used to swear to 
their lords to \yajeat and leal. Eph. Chambers. 

Foal (fSl)i n. A sod of earth with the grass 
on it. [Scotch.] See Fail. 

Fealdlke (fePdlk), n. A waU of turf for an 
inclosure. [Scotch. ] 

Fealty (fe^al-ti),?!. [O. Fr./eaiW,/eauf<',fcalty, 
from li. hdelitag, faithfulness, Jldelis, faith- 
ful, from Jides, faith. See Faith, Fidruty.I 

1. Fidelity to a lord; faithful adherence of 
a tenant or vassal to the superior of whom 
he holds his lands: loyalty. Under the 
feudal system of tenures every vassal or 
tenant was bound to bo true and faithful to 
his lord, and to defend him against all his 
enemies. This obligation was called his 
fidelity or fealty, and an oath of fealty was 
required to be taken by all tenants to 
their landlords. The tenant was called a 
liege man, the land a liege fee, and the su- 
perior liege lord. The law as to fealty con- 
tinues imchanged, though It is not usual 
now to exact tiie oath of fealty. It is due 
from all tenants of land, except tenants in 
frankalmoigne. and those who hold at will 
or by sufferance. Though It has now nearly 
gone into disuse, it still serves to keep up the 
evidence of tenure when there ore no other 
services due.— 2. Fidelity, as of one friend 
to another, of a wife to a husband, Ac,; 
faithfulness; faith. 

Nor did he doubt her more. 

But rested in hetfeai^, T tnnyson, 

Fbar (fdr). n. [A. Sax . /ebt {m long), sudden 
danger, |Mril, panic; feel, fdr, harm, mis* 
ehm; O.U.O. ium, treason, danger, fright; 
Mod. a. gefahr, danger. From same root 
as S. fare, to travel; L. perieulum, danger 
(R perili] 1, A painful emotion or passion 
exomd oy an expectation of evil or the appre- 
hension of impending danger,— 2. Anxiety; 
aolioitttde. 


The principalytitr was for the holy temple. 

« Ataccabees, 

8. The cause or object of fear. 

Or in the night imagining some fear. 

How easy is a busli supposed a ocar. Shah. 

4. Formidableness; aptness to cause fear. 

There is no fear in him ; let him not die. Shah, 
6. In Scrip, (a) holy awe and reverence for 
Ood and his laws, springing from a Just view 
of the divine character, and leading us to 
shun everything that can offend him, and to 
aim at perfect obedience to his will. 

They^arof the Lord is the bcgitining^of wisdom, 

r.s. c»i. »o. 

(b) Dread of God as an avenger of sin; slav- 
ish apprehension. 

There is noy^<ir in love; but perfect love casteth 
out fear. i Jn. iv. i8. 

(c) Reverence; respect; due regard, as for 
persona of authority or worth. 

Render to all their dues ; . . . fear to whom fear, 

Rom. xiii. 7. 

—For fear, lest; in case. 

Receive the money now. 

For fear you ne'er see chain nor money more. 

Shah. 

Feax (for). V. t. [A. Sax. feeran, afaeran, to im- 
press fear, to terrify. See the noun.] 1. I'a 
feel a painful apprehension of, as some im- 
pending evil; to be afraid of; to consider or 
expect with emotions of alarm or solicitude; 
as, wo fear the approach of an enemy or of 
a storm. — 2. To suspect; to doubt. 

Ant. Sebastian art thout 

Seb. /"rarV/ thou that, Antonio f Shah. 

3. To reverence; to have a reverential awe 
of; to venerate. 

This do, ami live, for I fear God. Gen. xlii. 18. 

4. To affright; to terrify; to drive away or 
I>rcvcnt the approach of by fear. 

We must not make a scarecrow of the law. 

Setting it up Xajear the birds of prey. Shah. 

6. To fear for; to be solicitous for. [Rare.] 

The sins of the father are to be laid upon the chil- 
dren, therefore . . . I fear you. Shah. 

Syn. To apprehend, dread, reverence, vene- 
rate. 

Fear (for), v.i, 1. To be In apprehension 
of evil; to be afraid; to feel anxiety on ac- 
count of some expected evil. 

Fear not, Abram; I am thy shield and thy exceed- 
ing great reward. Gen. xv. x. 

In this sense the verb is often used reflex- 
ively with the personal pronouns me, thee, 
him, her. 

A Aash, 

Ifear me, that will strike ray blossom dead. 

Tennyson. 

2. To doubt. 

If you shall see Cordelia, , 

Asfear not but you shall. Shah. 

Fear t (fer), n, [A. Sax. /era, gefera, a cora- 
pauiou.] A companion. See Ferb. 

Fear, Feer (fer), a. lIceL/terr, able, strong, 
capalde, serviceable.] Entire ; sound ; as. 
hale and fear, whole and entire; well and 
sound. Also written Fere. [Scotch.] 
Fear-babe t (fer'bab), n. A biig-bcar, such 
as frightens children. 

As for their shewes and wordes they are hut feare^ 
babes, not worthy once to move a worthy inarrs con- 
ceit. Quoted by tVares, 

Fearer (fSrit^rl n. One who fears. Sidney. 
Fearful (ffirifulX I- Affected by fear; 
feeling pain in expectation of evil; anpro- 
hensive with solicitude ; afraid ; as, 1 am 
fearful of the consequences of rash conduct. 
‘Fearful for his hurt and loss of blood.’ 
Tennyson. Hence — 2. Timid; timorous; 

wanting courage. 

What man is there that \% featfui and faint- 
hearted T Dcut. XX. 8. 

3. Terrible; impressing fear; frightful; 
dreadful; awful. 

It is n fearful thing to fail into the hands of the 
living God. Heb. x. 31. 

That thou mayest'fcar this glorious un^ feaefUl 
name, THR Lord thy God. Deut. xxvlii. 

4 . Showing fear; produced by fear; indica- 
tive of fear. [Rare.] 

Coldfeafful drops stand on my tremblin^fle^. 

Syn. Apprehensive, afraid, timid, timorous, 
horrible, distressing, shocking, frightful, 
dreadful, awful, terrible. 

Fearfully (Mriful-ll), ado. in a fearful man- 
ner; in a manner to impress fear or awe; 
timorously; frightfully. 

In such ft night 

Did ThisbeySntf!/w/(y o'ertrip the dew. Shah. 
There is a cliff whose high and bending head 
LooksySMti!/wI{y on the conftned deep. Shah, 

X uafoaefUUy and wonderfully made. 

Ps. cxxxix. u- 


FearfUlneag (ferifubnes), n. The quality 
of being timorous or fearful; timidity; awe; 
alarm; dreadfulnoss. 

A third thing that makes a government despised 
is fearfulness of, and mean compliances with, bold 
popular offenders. South, 

Fearless (fcriles), a. Free fh>m fear; bold; 
courageous; intrepid; undaunted; as, a 
fearless hero; a fearless foe; fearless of 
deatli. 

Fearless minds climb soonest unto crowns. Shah, 
Syn. Bold, daring, courageous, intrepid, 
valorous, valiant, brave, undaunted, daunt- 
less. 

Fearlessly (feriles-Ii). adv. Without fear; 
in a bold or courageous manner; intrepidly; 
us, brave men fearlessly expose themselves 
to the most formidable dangers. 
Fearlessness (feriles-nes), n. Freedom ffom 
fear; courage; lx)ldno8s; intrepidity. 

He g.^ve instances of an invincible courage and 
fearlessness in cl.'inger. Clarendon. 

Fear-naught, Fear-nought (f gringtx n. A 
sort of thick woollen stuff, much used in 
ships for the puniose of lining the port-holes, 
and for protecting the magazine from sparks 
during the time of action. It is also used 
for a coarse sort of great-coat. Called also 
Dreadnought 

Fearsome (ferisum), a. Frightful; causing 
fear; dreadful. [Scotch.] 

Eh I it wad he fearsome to be burnt alive for nae- 
thing, like as if ane had been a warlock. 

Str ir. SeoU. 

Fease (fez). Same as Feaze (which seel 
Feasibility (fez-i-biri-ti), n. The quality of 
being feaiuble or capable of execution; prac- 
ticability; as, before we adopt a plan let us 
consider its feasibility . 

Feasible (fez^-bl), a. [Fr. faisihle, that can 
be done, from fa ire, faisant; L. facers, to 
do, to make.] 1. That may be done, per- 
formed, executed, or effected; practicable; 
as, a thing infeasible when it can be effected 
by human means or agency; a thing may 
be possible, but not feasible.- 2. That may 
be used or tilled, as laud. B, Trumbull. 
[Rare.] 

Feasible (fez^i-bl), n. That which is prac- 
ticable; that which can bo performed by 
human means. 

We conclude many things impossibilities, which 
yet are etisyfeasib/es. Glanville. 

Feasibleness (f^zl-bl-ues), n. Feasibility; 
practicability. 

Feasibly (fcz'i-bli), adv. Practicably. 

Feast (rest), n. [O.Fr. feste (Fr. jfefe); L. 
festum, a holiday, a festival, a feast, from 
festus, solemn, festive, akin to fastvs, splen- 
dour, feirice (feske), holidays; xirobablv from 
a root meaning brightness, Gr. plia, in 
phaino, to show, Skr. bhd, to shine.] 1. A 
sumptuous repast or entertainment of which 
a number of guests partake; particularly, a 
rich or splemlid public entertainment. 

The fbast smells well; but I 
Appear not like a guest. Shah. 

% A festival in commemoration of some 
great event, or in honour of some distin- 

S uished personage; an anniversary, perio- 
ical, or stated celebration of some event; 
a festival in celebration of some event, or 
held on some memorable occasion ; as, the 
feasts celebrated by the Christian church. — 
3. A rich or delicious repast or meal; some- 
thing delicious or highly agreeable, or in 
which a certain iiuality abounds. * Rise from 
the feast of sorrow, lady.' Tennyson. 

A perpetuaiy^urj/ of nectar'd sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. Milton, 

— Feast, Banquet, Carousal, The idea of a 
social meal for the purposes of pleasure is 
common to all these words. Feast is a sort 
of generic word, as it may frequently be 
substituted for either of the other two; 
spcciflcally, feast is a meal abounding in 
varied dishes; banqttet is a splendid f^ast. 
rich in dishes and luxuries, and attended 
with i>onip and state; carousal, a drunken 
feast, a feast where greater attention is 
paid to drinking than eating; generally, 
eating, drinking, and merry-making without 
restraint. 

Ihe feast smellft well; but I appear not like a^^p^ 

With hymns divine the Joyous banquet ends. Pope, 
The swains were preparing for a carotssal, Sieme, 

Syn. Entertainment, regale, banquet, treat, 
carousal, festivity, festival, merry-making, 
Jolliflcation. 

Feait (fflst). v.i. 1. To eat sumptuously; to 
dine or sup on rich provisions. 

And hb sons went and feasted in their houses. 

Job i. 4. 
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2. To be, highly gratified or delighted. 

With my love's picture then roy eye dothyieix/. 

And to the painted banquet bids my heart. SMaJk. 

Feast V, t. 1. To entertain with sump- 

tuoua proviaiuuB; to treat at the table mag- 
nificently; as, he vrB»/e€Uted by the king. 

I dojkos/ to-night 

My best esteemed acquaintance. SMaJk. 

2. To delight; to pamper; to gratify luxuri- 
ously; as, to feaut the soul. 

Whose taste or smell can bless €ttt/kasteti sense. 

Feast-day (fSat'da), n. A day of feasting; 
a festival. 

Feaater (fest'i&r), n. l. One who fares de- 
liciously.— 2. One who entertains magnifi- 
cently. 

Feastfol (fost'fulX a- Festive; Joyful; sump- 
tuous; luxurious; os, /emt.M rites. ' Fea9t- 
/wZdays.* friends.' Milton, 

FeaatIUlly (f^stTul-li), adv, in a luxurious 
inannerTiestlvely. 

Feast-rite (fSst'rlt). n. Rite or custom ob- 
served ill entertainments. 

Feast-won (fest'wun), a. Gained or won 
by feasting. 

Ahl when the me.ins are gone, that buy this praise. 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is 
Feasi’Won^ fast-lost. Shtik, 

Feat (f6t), n. [Fr. faU; O. Fr. faict, a iloed, 
L. factum, a deed, from facio, factum, to 
do.] An act; a deed; an exploit; in par- 
ticular, any extraordinary act of strength, 
skill, or cunning; as, feat^ of horsemanship 
or of dexterity. * \ owe feats of arms.' Ten- 
nyson, 

You have shown all Hectors. 

Hntcr the city, clip your wives, your friends. 

Tell them youry<f<i/jr, Shttk, 

Featt (fSt), v.t To form; to fashion; to set 
an example to. 

He liv'd in court, 

A sample to the youngest; to the marc ni.'ittire, 

A gUss HiAi/eated them. Shaik. 

Featt (fet), a, [Fr./aiY. made.] Xcat; skil- 
ful; ingenious; deft. 

Never master had a p.ige . . . ^o/kat. ShaJts. 

Feat-bodied t (fctlxid -id), a. Having a trim 
or feat body. Heau. <(? FI. 

Feateous (fet'yus), a. Neat; dexterous. 
Feateoualy (fct'yus-li), ads. Neatly; dex- 
terously. 

Feather (fcTirtb*), n. [A. Sox. tether; comp, 
the Tent forms G./cr/er, D. veaer,iiw.fjadef, 
with thoGr. pterou (for petetrou),a wing: Skr. 
pattra (for patatra), a wing, frciin root pet, 
pat, to dy. Tlie L. penfia (tor petna, pesna), 
£. pen (which see), is from the same root ] 

1. A plume; one of the dermal growths which 
form the covering of birds. The featlier con- 
sists of a stem, corneous, round, strong, and 
hollow at the lower part, called the quill, and 
at the upper part, called the shaft, filled with 
pith. On each side of the shaft are tlie barbs, 
broad on one side and narrow on the other, 
consisting of thin laminnc; the barbs and 
shaft constitute the vane. Ilie feathers 
which cover the body are called the plum- 
age; the feathers of the wings are adapted 
to flight. Feathers form a considerable 
article of commerce, particularly those of 
the ostrich, swan, heron, peacock, goose, 
and other poultry, for plumes, ornaments 
of the head. Ailing of beds, writing, Ac.— 

2. \VL founding, a thin rib cast on iron fram- 
ing to strengthen, and resist flexion or 
fracture. - 3. A slip inserted longitudinally 
into a shaft or arbor, and projecting so as 
to lit a CToovc in the eye of a wheel.— 4. A 
wedge-shaped key placed between two plugs 
in a hole in a stone, in order to be driven 
into the hole and thus split the stone. 

6. In joinery, a projection on the edge of a 
board which fits into a channel on the edge 
of another board, in the operation of joining 
boards by grr>oving and feathering, or groov- 
ing and tbnguing as it is more commonly 
called. -r>. Kind; nature; species; from the 
proverbial phrase, * Birds of a feather* that 
Is, of the same species. 

1 am not of that feather to shake off 
My friend, when he most needs me. ShaJk. 

7. On a horse, a sort of natural frizzling of 
the hair, which in some places rises above 
the lying hair, and there makes a figure 
resembling the tip of an ear of wheat— 

8. See Fkatjikr-spray.— ^ feather in the 
cap, is an hoiumr or mark of distinction.— 
To be in high feather, to appear in high 
spirits; to be elated. To mow the white 
feather, to give indications of cowardice: a 
phrase borrowed from the cockpit, where a 
white feather in the tail of a cock was con- 
sidered a token that it was not of the true 


game breed.— To cut a feather (tkaut), to 
leave a foamy ripple, as a ship moving 
swiftly; hence, iu colloiiuial language, to 
make one's self seen or apparent; to be con- 
spicuous; to be remarkable. 

Feather (feTH'^rX v,t, l. To dress in fea- 
thers; to tit with feathers, or to cover with 
feathers; as, to tar ixnd feather a person.— 
2. To tread, as a cock.— 3. To enrich; to 
adorn; to exalt. 

Tli«; king cared not to plutne his nobility and 
people, Xojeather himself. Bacon. 

4. To cover with foliage, or with anything 
else resembling fenthers. — To feather one's 
nest, to collect wealth, particularly from 
emoluments derived from agencies for 
o tilers: a proverb taken from bin Is which 
collect feathers for the lining of their nests. 

He had contrived in his lustre of ugitatiun to 
feather hts Ptrsi pretty successfully. I)israeli. 

— To feather an oar, in rowing, is to turn the 
blade horizontally, with the upper edge 
pointing aft, as it leaves the water, for the 
purpose of lessening the resistance of the 
air upon it. 

Feather (feTH'^r). w.i. l. To have or pro- 
duce the appeanince or fonn of a feather 
or feathers. See Feather-spray. 

Stared o'er the ripplcy?<?/Arriw^ from her bows. 

Tennyson. 

Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
feather towards the hollow. Tennyson. 

2. To have the blade horizontal, as on oar. 

The feathering oar returns the gleam. Tickell. 

Feather-hed (feTH'^r-hed), n, A bed filled 
with feathers; a soft bed. 
Feather-boarding (feTii^t^r-b6rd-ing). n. A 
kind of boarding in which the edge of one 
iKiard overlaps a small pt^rtion of the board 
next it. It is sometimes called weather- 
boarding. 

Feather-duster (fcTii'^r-dust-^r), n, A 
light brush made of feathers. 

Feathered (feTH'^rd), a. l. Clothed or 
covered with feathers; as, birds are feathered 
animals.— 2. Furnished with wings. 

Rise from the ground like fra theretf Mcrcui^. ^ 

3. Fitted or furnished with feathers; as, a 
feathered arrow.— 4. In her. of a different 
tincture from that of the shaft: said of 
an arrow.— 6. Smoothed, as with down or 
feathers. 

NoiisenseySraMcrrdf with soft .'ind delicate phrases. 

Sir H . Scott. 

0. Covered with things growing from the 
substance; as, land feathered with trees.— 
7. Rivalling a bird in speed; winged. *ln 
feathered briefness sails are fitted.* Shak. 
Feather-edge (feTH'6r-e1), n. An edge like 
a feather; tne thinner edge, as of a board nr 
pXahk,— Feather -edge boards. See under 
Feathek-edokd. 

Feather-edged (feTH^^r-eld), a. Having a 
thin edige.-- Feather-edged boards, in arch. 
lioards made thin on one edge. Tliey are 
used to form the facings of wooden walls, 
cottages, or out -houses, and placed with 
the thick edge uppermost, and the thin 
edge overlapping a portion of the next 
lower board. They are also used in roofs, 
and placed vertlcalljr in fence walls.— 
Feather-edged coping, in masemry, a coning 
that is thinner at one edge than the otner, 
for throwing off the water. 

Feather-flower (fcTH' dr- fiou-6r), n. An 
artificial flower made of feathers, used by 
ladles for head ornaments, and for other 
ornamental purposes. 

Feather-foil (feTH'^r-follX n. A popular 
name for Hottonia palustris (the water 
violet), from its finely divided loavea 
Feather-graea (feTH'^r-gms), n. The popu- 
lar name of Stipa pennata, a native of dry 
places in the south of Kiirope. llie leaves 
are rigid, setaceous, grooved; the awns ex- 
ceedingly long, feathering to the point. It 
is a great ornament to gardens in summer, 
and to rooms in winter, if gathered before 
the seed is ripe, when the long feathering 
awns remain. 

Feathor-hoeled (fera'^r-held), a. Light- 
heeled; gay. 

Feathexlneas (fera'^r-i-nes), n. The state 
of lieing feathery. 

Feathering (ferH'dr-IngX n. l. in rowing, 
the uniform turning of the blade of an oar 
horizontally, when raised from the water.— 
2. In arch, an arrangement of small aroa or 
foils separated by projecting jioints or 
cusps, used as ornaments in the moulding 
of arches, Ac., Li Gothic architecture; folia- 
tion. See Cusp. 

Feathering -floati Feathering -paddle 


The 


(feTH'dr-ing-flot, feTH'<^r-iiig-pad-l). n. 
jiaddle or float of a feathering- wheel 
Featherlng-aorew (feTH'er-ing-skrd), n. 
yaut a screw-propeller whose olades are 
so arranged as to receive a variable pitch, 
so that they may even stand parallel with 
the shaft, and thus offer little or no resist* 
anco when the ship is moving under sail 
alone. 

Feathering-Wheel (feTH^^r-Ing-wheiX n. A 
paddle-whetd in which the floats are so con- 
structed and aiTanged as to enter and leave 
the water edgewise, or as nearly so as pot- 
sible. 

Featherleae (feTH^er-les), a. Destitute of 
feathers; unfledged. 

Featherlyt (feTii'dr-li), a. Resembling 
feathers. *^oiaafeatherly particle of snow.' 
Sir T, Browne, 

Feather-maker (feTH'dr-mak-6rX n. A 
maker of plumes of real or artificial feathers. 
Feather-shot, Feathered-shot (feTH'er- 
shot. fcTif'^rd-shot), ti. The name given to 
cooper in the form which it assumes when 
it IS poured in a molten condition into cold 
water. 

Feather-spray (feVH^er-spra), n. The foamy 
ripple produced by the cutwater of fast 
vessels, as steamers, forming a pair of 
feathers one on each side of the vessel 
Feather-Star (feTH'^r-star), n. ComatvXa 
(Antedon) rosacea, a beautiful crinoid oc- 
curring on our coasts, consisting of a central 
body or disc, from which j^roceed flve radi- 
ating arms, each divi<ling into two secondary 
branches, so that nitiinaiely there are ten 
slender rays. Kach arm is furnished on 
both sides with lateral processes so as to 
assume a fcathcr-like appearance, whence 
the name. It is fixed when young by a 
short stalk, but exists in a free condition In 
its adult state. 

Feather-top (fcTH'^r-top), n. The popular 
name of several grasses, with a soft, wavy 
panicle, of the genera Agrostisand Aruiido. 
Feather-veined (feTH'^r-vand), a. in hot 
applied to leaves in which the veins diverge 
from the mid-rib to the margin like the 
parts of a feather, as in the o^, chestnut,. 
Ac. 

Feather-weight (feTH'i^r-wat), n. In racing, 
(a) iScnipiilously exact weight, such as that a 
feather would turn the scale, when a jockey 
is weighed or weighted, (b) The lightest 
weight that can )>e placred on a liorsa 
Feathery (feTii'^T-l), a. l. Clothed or 
covered with feathers. 

Or whistle front the lodge, or village cock 
Count tlie night'Watches to hiafeathery dames. 

Mtiton. 

2. Resembling feathers ; as, the featherif 
spray ; feathery clouds. - -Ji. In bot consisting 
of lung hairs, which are themselves hairy. 
Feathexy-footed (fcTR'er-l-fut-edX a. Hav- 
ing feathers on the feet. 

Featly (fet'll), adv. in a feat manner; 
neatly; tidily; dexterously; adroitly. 

Foot it feat/y here and there. 

And sweet sprites the burthens bear. .Shak. 

Featness (fet'nes), n. The quality of being 
feat; dexterity; adroitness; skllfulnesa 
[Rare.] 

Featouat (f^t'us), a. Neat; dexterous. 
Featouslyt (fet'us-ll), adv. Nimbly; neatly; 
prt»perly. 

The morrice rings, while hobby-horse doth foot it 
featously. Beau, d* /7. 

Feature (fe'tur), n. [O.Fr. failure, also 
faielure, L. faetura, a making, from facia, 
factum, to make.] 1. The shape; the make; 
the exterior ; the whole turn or cast of the 
body. [This is almost always the meaning 
of the word in Shakspere.] 

She also doff’d her heavy halierjeoii. 

Which the fair feature or her limbs aid hide. 

S/enser. 

2. The make, form, or cast of any port of the 
face; any single lineament. ' The charm of 
rounded fairness and unworn strength in 
feature and limb.' Dr. Caird. 'Chuwlled 
/e?afures clear and sleek.' Tennyson.— a Ap- 
pearance; shape; form. 

So scented the grim feature [Death personUlecl], 
and upturned 

His nostril wide Into the murky air. MiltoH. 

4. The make or form of any part of the sur- 
face of a thing, as of a country or landscape. 

5. A prominent part; as, the features ox a 
treaty. 

This is what distance does for ua, the harsh and 
bitter features of this or that experience are slowly 
obliterated, and memory begiiM to look todly^ to^ e 

6. Goodappeax«nce;haiidsomeness. 'Cheated 
ot feature by dissembling nature.* Shak, 


Fkte, far, fat, fgU; mb, met, hbv, pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, 8c. abtme; y, 8g. fsy. 
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FMturad (fd'tfirdX A* 1* Having a certain 
make or ahape; aliaped; faahioned. 

Wtohing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Ftaturtti like him. ^hak, 

2. Having a certain cast of features; xiosBess- 
. ing features; exhibiting human features. 
The wtll-fttalned canvas or lYkc/tatttrtd stone. 

FaatnMleM (mar-les), a. Having no^is- 
tlnct featnrea; shapelesi; ngly. 

JLet those whom nature hath not made for store, 
HmYi/eatureitss and nide, barrenly perish. Skak, 

FeaturellneBB (fS'tCir-ll-neB), n. The quality 
of being featiirely or handsome. CoUridge, 
Featurely (fe'tur-li), a. Having features; 
handsome. * Featurely warriors of Christian 
chivalry.* Coleridge, 

FooM (fez), v.t [A. Sax. /om, a thread: 
G. faeen^ to ravel out.] To untwist the end 
of anything made of threads or fibres ; to 
ravel out. 

Feaie (fdz), n. state of being anxious or ex- 
cited; worry; vexation. Goodrich, 

Fease t (fdx), v. t. [Perhaps connected with 
Swiss d/zen, faueen, D veselen, Fr. fessert 
to whip.] To whip with rods ; to tease ; to 
worry. WritteJxalM Feeze, Feize^aadPheeze, 
FeUeBsegt n. [Kr. faibleeee,} Weakness. 
Chaucer, 

FeMcola (fe-brik'u-la), n, [L.] A slight 
fever. 

FebrlOOlOBe (fe-brikTi-los), a. {Ufedyricu- 
loeue, from febris, a fever.] Affected wiUi 
slight fever. 

Febrlcttloalty (fe-brik'u-los'l-ti), n. Fever- 
ishness. 

Febrifiadent (fe-bri-fk'shi-ent). a. [L. 
/ebric, a fever, md/aeio, to make ] Causing 
fever. , 

Febrifadent (fe-bri-fa'shl-ent), n. That 
which produces fever. 

Febriferoua (fe-hrif'er-us), a, [L. febrU, 
fever, aiid/ero, to bring.] Producing fever; 
as. a febriferouH locality. 

FebrUlO (le-brifik), a, [L. febria, a fever, 
apd faeio, to make.] Producing fever; 
feverish. 

Thc/ifMJfe humour fell into my legs. ChesUr/itld. 


Febrlfbgal (fc-bri-fug^al or fe-briTug-al), a, 
[See Febiufuge.] Having the quality of 
mitigating or curing fever. 

Febnnige (fe'bri-faj), n. [L. /ebrie, fever, 
and fugo, to drive away.] Any medicine 
that mitigates or removes fever. 

Febrilbga (fe'bri-f uj), a. Having the quality 
of mitimtiiig or subduing fever; anti-febrile : 
applied chiefly to medicines used against 
the ague. 

Febrile (fSbrll), a. [L. febrilia, tromfebria, 
fever. ] Pei taining to fever ; indicating 
fever, or derived from it; as, febrile symp- 
toms; febrile action. 

Febrie (ffiliriB), n. [L.] Fever. 

FebronlaillBlII (fS-bro'ui-on-lzm), n. [From 
Justinus Pebr<n%iua, a nom de plume as- 
sumed by John Nicholas von Uontheim, 

. archbishop of Treves, in a work on the claims 
of the pope.] In Rom. Cath, theol a system 
of doctrines antagonistic to tlie admitted 
claims of the pope, and asserting the inde- 
pendence of national churches and tlie 
rights of bishops to unrestricted action in 
matters of discipline and church government 
• within' their own diooesea 


February (feb^ni-a-rl). n. [L. februariua, 
the month of expiation, because on the 15th 
of Gils month the great feast of expiation 
and purification (februa) sacred to the god 
Februua, was hrid— from a Sabine word 
februum, purgation.] The name of the 
second month/ in the year, introduced into 
the.Roman calendar it is said by Numa. In 
common years, this month contains twenty- 
eight days; in the bissexGle or leap-year, 
twenty-nine days. See Bissbxtilb. 

Felnraation (feb-r\|-&*8hon), n. [See Feb- 
RUABT.] Purification. 

Febnius (feb'ru-us), n. [See February.] 
In elaaa, myth, an old Italian divinity, 
whose worship was celebrated with lustra- 
tions in the month of February. 

.FaCttl (fd'kalX a, Faocal. 

Fao6b#|t v,t To fetch. Chaucer, 

FeOBB (ra'sBs), n. pi. Kfeues. [Rare.] 

~ ‘ ‘ (feCht), n. A fight; a contest: a 


Fadbt 
s( 
war] 
awa*. 


le ; as, he had a sair faeht wP the 
he had a sair fecht before he wan 

[Scotch.] 

FMht(fe6ht), v,l and t. To fight; to stmggle, 
or to struggle with. [Scotch.] 

FBCial (L. /ecialn./eH^jaw 

Roman priests who sanctioned treanes vffien 
concluded, and demanded saGsfaction from 


the enemy before a formal declaration of 
war.] A member of a college of ancient Ro- 
man priests, whose province it was when any 
dispute arose with a foreign state, to demand 
satisfaction, to determine the circamstances 
under which war might be commenced, to 
perform the various religions rites attendant 
on the declaration of war, and to preside at 
the formal ratification of peace. 

FeoUtl (fd'shalX a. In ancient Rome, per- 
taining to the facials or college of priests, 
who acted as the guardians of the public 
faith. 

Fedfork (fd'si-forkXbi. [L. fmeea, dung, and 
£. fork. ] In entom. the anal fork on which 
. the larvso of certain insects carry their 
fieces. 

Fedt (fe'sitX n. [Lit. he has made or done 
it - Sd pars. sing. perf. ind. act of L, facto, 
to do.] A word which is placed on one's 
work, as a statue, Ac. , along with the name 
of the maker or designer; as, Straduarius 
fecit, Straduarius made It. . 
reds (fek), n. [Ftym. doubtful. Perhaps 
in one or other of its senses from A. Sax. 
fcee, space, interval; or a corrupted form of 
effect] 1. Strength; value: vigour. ^2. Space; 
quantity; number; as, what feck of ground? 
how much laud? what feck o* folk? how 
many people?— 3fany/ecA, a great number; 
maiatfeck, the greatest part.— 3. The great- 
est part or number; the main pari; as, the 
feck of a region, that is, the greatest part of 
it [Scotch in all the senses.] 

Ye, for my sake, ha*c gicn theySrcA 

Of a’ the ten commuti^ 

A screed some day. Bums. 

Fade (fek), a. Fresh; vigorous. [Scotch.] 

* I trow thou be e/ieeJk auld carle; 

Will yc .shaw the way to mef* yacobite Reiirs. 

Fedcet (fek^ct), n. An under- waistcoat 
[Scotch. ] 

Grim loon ! he gat me by Xhe/ecket, 

An' sair me shook. Rums. 

FeddeaB (fekles), n. Without strength; 
spiritless: feeble; weak; worthless; not re- 
spectable. [Scotch; sometimes used by Rng- 
ifsh writers.] 

Feckly (fek'li), ado. For Gus most part ; 
mostly. [Scotch.] 

Wheel-carriages 1 ha*e but few. 

Three carts, an' twa feckly new. Bunts. 

Facula (fe*kti-la), n. [L., lees of wine de- 
posited in the form of a crust, dim. of faex, 
fceeia, sediment, dregs.] Any pulvenileiit 
matter obtained from plants by siinx>ly 
breaking down the texture, washing with 
water, and subsidence; specifically, (a) 
starch or farina, called also Amylaceoua 
Fecula. (5) The green colouring matter of 
plants; chlorophyll. * 

Faculenoe, Fecalancy (felcQ-lens, fe'ku- 
len-si), n. [L. fcecuteniia, lees, dregs. See 
Fecula.] l. Muddiness; foulness; the qua- 
lity of being foul with extraneous matter or 
lees.— 2. That which is feculent; lees; sedi- 
ment; dregs. 

Feculent (fe'kfi-lent), a. Foul with extrane- 
ous or impure substances; muddy; thick; 
turbid; abounding with sediment or excre- 
inenGtious matter. 

Fecund (fe'kundx a, [L. fecundua, fruiGul, 
from root fe, same as fu, fi, meaning to 
produce, to bring forth, whioili occurs in Gr. 
phud, L. fui, fetua, and fio.] FrulGul in 
children: prolific. 

Fecundate (fe'kund-at), v.t pret. A pp. fe- 
cundated; ppr. fecundating, 1. To make 
frulGul or prolific.— 2. To impregnate; as, 
the pollen of flowers fccundatea Gie ovum 
through the sGgma. 

Fecundation (fe-kund-a'shon), n. The act 
of makiim fruitful or prolific; impregnation. 
Fecundily (fe-kund^i-fiX v.t. To make fruit- 
ful; to fecundate. [Rare.] 

Fecondity (fd-kund'i-ti), n. [L. foeeunditaa, 
from feeunaua. See Fecund.] 1. Fruitful- 
ness; the quality of producing fruit ; parti- 
cularly, the quality in female animals of 
producing young in great numbers.— 2. The 
power of genninaGng; as, the seeds of some 
plants long retain their /ecundtfy.— 8. Fer- 
tility; the power of brinsdug forth in abun- 
dance; richness of invenGon. 

The freundt^yot his creative power never growing 
barren nor being exhausted. Bmtley. 

Fed (fed) pret. A pp. otfeed (which seeX 
FMl^t (fe'da-ri), a. See Fbdbrart. 
Fedelmi (f&-del-d'n5X u. A kind ot dried 
Italian paste In a pipe form, of a smaller 
sice than vermicelli. Simmonda. 

Federaqy (feMe-ra-siX n. A confederaGon ; 
the union of several states, self-governing 
in local matters, but subject in matters m 


general polity to a central authority, com- 
posed of delegates from or repreaentaUves 
of the individual states. 

There remain coins of several states of the league, 
and also coins of the league itself— a plain indication 
both of the sovereignty exercised oy the several 
members, and of the sovereignty exercised by the 
wholefederary. Brougham, 

Federal (fe'd^r-al), a, [Fr. fidAral, from.L. 
feedua, foederia, a league.1 1. Pertaining 
to a league or contract; derived from an 
agreement or covenant between parties, par- 
ticularly between naUons. 

The Romans, contrary tofederai right, compelled 
them to part with Sardinia. Vretu, 

2. United in a confederacy; founded on 
alliance by contract or mutual agreement ; 
as, a federal government, such as that of 
the United States. See the noun,— 8. Favour- 
able to the preservation of a confederacy : 
supporting tlie inviolability of a confederacy; 
as, the Federal party triumphed over the 
Confederates in the American civil war. 
Federal, Federalist (feM5r-al, fe^d^r-al-ist), 
n. An appellation In America, given to those 
politicians who wanted to strengthen the 
feedua or general government compact, in 
opposiUon to others who wished to enfeeble 
it by extending the separate authority of 
the several states. In the American civil 
war of 1861-5, the term Federala was ap- 
plied to the Northern party who strove to 
retain the states which desired to secede 
in the Union, in opposition to the term 
ConfederaUa, applied to the Southern party 
who desired to secede. 

Federaliam (feM6r-al-izmX n. The prin- 
ciples of the Federalists. 

Federalists See Federal. 
Fedaralixation(fe*der-al-iz-a'^8honX7k Con- 
federation; federal union. Stilea. [Rare.] 
FedenGize (fe'd^r-al-lz), v.t. or i. pret. A pp. 
federalized; ppr. federalizing. In the United 
States, to unite in compact, as different 
states; to confederate for poliGcal purposes. 
Federary.t Fedary t (fe*de-ra-ri, feMa-rix ti. 

A partner; a confederate; an accomplice. 

More, she's a traitor, and Camillo is 

Kftderary with her. Shah, 


Federate (fe'd^r-&tx a, [L. feedaratua, 
pp. of foedero, to establish by treaty, from 
fwdua, a treaty.] Leagued; united by com- 
pact, as sovereignties, states, or naGons; 
joined in confederacy; ah, federate nations 
or powers. 

Federation (fe-d^r-a'shon), n. i. The act 
of uniting in a league.— 2. A league; a con- 
federacy. 

Even in war the cruelty of the conqueror was not 
seldom mitigated by the recollection tbat he and bis 
vanquished enemies were all members of one great 
fedtrattoft under the supremacy of the prac. 

Macaulay. 

8. A federal government, as that of the 
United States. 

FederatiTe (fe^ddr-fit-iv), a. Uniting; join- 
ing in a league ; forming a confederacy. * The 
fe^ratioe capacity of ihis kingdom. ' Burke. 
FedifraiTOUB (fe-dlTra-gus), a. [L. fop.di- 
fragua—foedua, a treaty, and frango, to 
break.] Treaty-breaking. Vicara, eUed by 
Goodrich. 

Fedity t (foMi-G), n. [1^ foediiaa, tromfaedus, 
vile.] l^rpitude; vileness. Biahop Halt 
Fee (fd), n, [A. Sax. feoh, catUe, Gieep, pro- 
perty, money; D. vee, O. vieh, 0.0. Jthu, 
Icel. fe, cattle ; Goth, /aihu, goods, money 
—allied to L. ^eua, a herd of small cattle: 
Or. pou, a flock or flocks.] 1. A reward or 
compensaGon for services; recompense, 
either gratuitous, or established by law and 
claimed of right It is applied particularly 
to the reward of professional services; as, 
the feea ot lawyers and physicians; the/e«ir 
of office; clerk's /ees; sheriff's marriage 
feea, Ac. Manv of these are fixed by law; 
but gratuiGes to professional men are also 
called feea. * Lltigioua terms, fat conten- 
Uons, and flowing /ees.' Milton, 

Take some remembrance of us as a tribute. 

Not as afke, Shah, 

2. Wages. [Scotch.] 

And for a merk o' mair>kr 

Dmna stan* wi' him. Scotch somg 

Fee^ Fief (ffi, fdf). n. \ffr.fef, Pr. feu, /leu, 
8p. and Fg. feudo, L. feudum, feodum, 
which is from the O.H.O. Jlhu, Goth, faihu, 
cattie, goods. The change of d into/ is seen 
also in Fr. Juif, a Jew, from Judnus, and 
in other worda See Frb, above.] 1. Prim- 
arily, in feudal law, a loan of land, an es- 
tate in trust, granted by a prince or lord, 
to bo held hy the grantee on condition of 
personal service or other condlGon, which 
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not being performed the land reverted to 
the lord or donor; hence, any land or tene- 
ment held of a Buporior on certain condi- 
tions ; a feud. All the land in England, 
except the crown land, is regarded as of this 
kind. - 2. Ill English law, a freehold estate 
of inheritance, with or without the adjunct | 
simple, denoting an absolute inheritance 
descendible to heirs general and liable to 
alienation at the pleasure of the propiietor, 
who is absolute owner of the soil. A fee 
simple is also called an absolute fee, in con- 
tradistinction to a limited Jfee, that is, on 
estate limited or clogged with certain con- 
ditions; as, a qualified or base fee, which 
ceases with the existence of certain condi- 
tions; and a conditional fee, which is limited 
to particular heirs. —3. Property; possession; 
ownership. ‘Laden with rich /re.' Spenser. 

Once did she hold the gorgeous East In fee. 

IP’ordsivcrth. 

Fee (fe), v.t. pret. pp. feed or fee'd; ppr. 
feeing, 1. To pay a fee to; to reward. 
Hence — 2. To hire; to bribe. 

She hath an uslicr, and a wiiiting gentlewoman, 

A p4ge, a coachman; these arcy^r^/aud feed. 

And yet, for all that, will be prating. Beau. ^ Ft. 

3. To hire or keep in hire, as a farm or do- 
mestic servant. ‘ Fee him, father, fee him.* 
Scotch song.— A, To cause to engage with a 
person for domestic or farm service; ns, a 
man/ees his son to a farmer. 

Feeable (fd'a-bl), a. 'riiat may be feed. 
Feeble (fobl), a. [Fr. faible, O.Kr. fieble, 
floihle, foible. It. fie vole from 'L.Jlebilis, lam- 
entable, from fieo, to weep. J 1. Weak; desti- 
tute of physical strength; infirm; debili- 
tated. 

Thy mark is feeble Ago, but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim and cleaves an infant’s heart. 

ShaJk. 

2. Wanting force,vigour.vividne88, orenergy; 
as, a feeble voice; a feeble feeble powers 

of mind. 

Feeblet (fel>lX v.t. To weaken. 

Shall that victorious hand be ftebled here. Shak, 

Feeble-minded (fe'bl-mind-ed), a. Weak 
ill mind; wanting hniiness or constancy; 
iiTOSolute. 

Conifort the feeble-minded. z Thes. v, 14 . 

Feeble-mlndedness (fcl>l ni!nd-ed-ncs), n. 
State of having a feeble mind. 

Feebleness (f^'bl-nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being feeble ; weakness; debility; 
infirmity. 

Feebly (fe^bli), adv. Weakly ; without 
strength; as, to move feebly. 

Thy gentle numbers feebly creep. Dryden. 

Feed (ffid), V.t. pret. &■ pp. fed; ppr. feeding. 

[A. SHX./^dan, to feed, from flkla, food. The 
root of food Is the same as that of father. J 

1. To give food to; to supply with nourish- 
ment; as, to feed an infant; to feed horses. 
Fig. to entertain. Indulge, delight. ‘Cannot 
/eed mine eye.' ' To/eed my humour.’ Shak, 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him. Rom. xii. 30. 

*2. To supply; to furnish with anything of 
wlilch there is constant consumption, waste, 
use, or application for some purpose; as. 
springs/eed iionds, lakes, and rivers; ponds 
and sti*eamB feed canals; to feed the fire; 
to feed an engine with water. - 3. To graze; 
to cause to be cropped by feeding, as her- 
bage by cattle. 

Once in tlircc years feed your mowing lands. 

Mortimer. 

4. To give for food or for consumption; as, 
to feed out turnips to cattle; to feed water 
to an engine. - 6. In mach. to supply material 
for a machine to operate on. as to supply 
grain to a thrashing-mill; to move any sub- 
stance, 08 wood, metal, dec., to a cutting or 
dressing toot, d-c. 

Feed (fed), v.i. 1. To take food; to eat 

Upon the e.arth’s increase why shouldst thou feed 
Unless the c.arth with thy increase be fedT Shak. 

2. To subsist by eating; to prey; os, some 
birds feed on seeds and berries, otliers on 
flesh. --3. To pasture; to graze; to place 
cattle to feed. Ex. xxii. 6. —4. To grow fat. 

6. To support or comfort one's self mentally, 
as by hope. 

To feed on hope, to pine with feare and .sorrow. 

Sfenser, 

Feed (fed), n. 1 . Food; that which is eaten; 
pasture; fodder; ns, the hills of our country 
furnish the host feed for sheep. — 2. Pasture- 
ground; groziug-land. 

His flocks and bounds of feed 
Are now on sale. Shak. 

3. Meal, or act of eating. 

For such pleasure till that hour 
At feed or fountain never had 1 found. Milton, 

Fate, f&r, fat, fgU; mfl, met, h6r; pine, 


4. A certain allowance of provender given 
to a horse, cow. dec. ; as, a feed of com or 
oats.— 5. In mack, as much material or other 
necessary element as is supplied at once to 
a machine or other contiivaiice, to make it 
act or to bo operated on, as a large head of 
fluid iron to a runner or mould for heavy 
castings; a feeder, the quantity of water sup- 
plied at once to a steam boiler, and the like. 
6. In mech. any contrivance for giving to a 
machine a regular and uniform supply of the 
material to lie operated on; ns, the feed of a 
turning lathe.— PVed qfa lock, tlie quantity 
of water reffuirod to pass a boat througli 
the lock of a canal. 

Feeder (fcd'cr), n. 1 . One that gives food or 
supplies nourishment. 

Swinish gluttony 

Ne'er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous feast. 

But with besotted base ingratitiule 

Crams, and blasphemes feeder. Miltoft. 

2. One who furnishes incentivcB; an encoiir- 
ager. ‘The feeder of my riots.* Shak.— 

3. Oue that cats or subsists; as, small birds 
vxc feeders on grain or seeds. 

'rhe patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. Shak. 

4. One who fattens cattle for slaughter.— 
r>. A fountain, stream, or channel that sup- 
plies a main canal with water.— 6. A branch 
or side railway running into and increasing 
the business of the main line.— 7. In iron- 
founding, a large head or supply of fluid 
iron, to a runner or mould in heavy castings. 
8. i n mining, a short cross vein passing into a 
lo«lc.- 9. t A servant or dependant supiiortcd 
by his lord. ‘ 1 will your faithful /ceder be.' 
Shak. 

Feed-head (fed'hed), n. A cistern contain- 
ing water and communicating with the 
boiler of a steam-engine by a pipe, to supply 
the boiler by the gravity of the water, the 
height being made sufllcient to overcome 
the pressure' witliin the boiler. Weale. 
Feed-heater (fctHict-eiO, n. in a steam-en- 
gine, a vessel in which the water for feeding 
a steam-boiler is heated by the waste steam 
or waste heat of the furnace before it is 
admitted into the boiler, so that it is raised 
to the boiling point more quickly, and with 
less expenditure of fuel, than cold water. 
Feeding (fed'lng), n. 1. Tliat which is eaten. 
2. That which furnishes food, especially for 
animals; pasture-land. 

Feeding-bottle (fodang-bot-l), n. A bottle 
for supplying milk or li(|uid nutriment to 
an infant. 

Feed-motion (fed'nid-shon), n. In mach. 
the machinery that gives motion to the 
parts called the feed in machines. I 

Feed-pipe (fciFpip), n. In a steam-engine, 
the iiipe loading from the feed-pump or 
from an elevated cistern to the bottom of 
the boiler. 

Feed-pump (fed^pumpx n. The force-pump 
employed in supplying the boilers of steam- 
engines with water. 

Fe^-water (fed'wg-ter), n. Wanned water 
supplied to tno boiler of a steam-engine by 
the feed-pump through the feed-pipe. 
Fee-estate (fe'es-tatLn. Lands or tenements 
for wliich some service or acknowledgment 
is paid to the chief lord. 

Fee-flSrfom (fe'fa-fum), n. [An interjcc- 
tional exclamation in the doggerel rhyme 
pronounced by a giant on perceiving the 
smell of J ack the G lout-killer. * Feefa-fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. ' Pro- 
bably an imitation of the mystical Jargon 
of the old necromancers. ] Nonsensfcal 
mysterious appliances or contrivances de- 
signed to Inspire terror in ignorant or weak 
persons. 

They (the spirits of Milton) have no horns, no tails, 
none of the /eefafum of Tasso and Klrnistock. 

Macaulay. 

Fae-fiurm (fdTArm), n. [Fee and farm.] A 
kind of tenure of estates without homage, 
fealty, or other service, except that meu- 
tionen in the feoffment, which is usually 
the full rent. The nature of tills tenure is, 
that if the rent is in arrear or unpaid for 
two years, the feoffer and his heirs may 
have an action for the recovery of the 
lands. 

Fee-fiorm Rent (fo'fHrm rent), n. In law, 

E roperly a perpetual rent-service reserved 
y the crown, or before the statute of quia 
emptores, by a subject upon a grant in feo- 
slmplo. 

Fee-Amd (ffiTund), n. In Scots law, the 
dues of court payable on the tabling of stun- 
motises in the Court of Session, the extract- 
ing of decrees, Ac., out of which the clerks 
and other ofllcers of the court are paid. 

, pin; note, not, mOve; tube, tub, bgll; 


Feel (fdl). v.t pret. db pp. felt; ppr. fetling, 
[A. Sax., fdlan, G. fiihlen, I), voelefh, to feel; 
the root-meaning and connections of the 
word are doubtful.] 1. To perceive by the 
touch; to have sensation excited by con- 
tact of a thing with the body or limbs. 

Come near, I pray thee, that 1 feel thee, my 
son. Gen. xavU. az. 

2. To have a sense of; to perceive within one’s 
self; to be affected by; to be sensitive of; 
as, to feel pain; to feel pleasure. 

Would I had never trod this English earth, 

Ot felt the flatteries that grow upon it. Shak, 

3. To experience; to suffer. 

Whoso keepeth the commandinents shall ySv/ no 
evil thing. Eccl. vlil. 5 . 

4. To know; to bo acquainted with; to have 
n real and just view of. 

For then, and not till then, Ucfelt him.seir. Shak. 

5. To touch; to handle; to examine by touch- 
ing; to make trial of; to test. 

He hath writ thi.s to feel iny affection to your honour. 

Shak, 

—To feel qf, to examine by touching. [An- 
tifiuatcd or vulgar.] 

They usu.'illy gather them before they be full ripe, 
boreing an hole in them, and feelt‘$tjr <f the kernel, 
they know if they be ripe enough for their purpose. 

Rob. Knox. 

—To feel out, to try; to sound; to search 
lor; to explore; as, to /eel out one's opinions 
or designs. [Rare.]- - To feel after, to search 
for; to seek to find; to seek as a person grop- 
ing in the dark. 

If haply they tni^ht feel after him, and And him. 

Acts xvii. a 7 .* 

Feel (fel), v.i. 1 . To have perception by the 
touch, or by the contact of any substance 
with the body.— 2. 'i'o have the sensibility 
or the passions moved or excited. 

liut spite of all the criticising elves. 

Those who would m.'ike yxsjccl, must themselves. 

Churchill. 

Man, who feels for .all mankind. Pope. 

3. To give tactual perceptiou ; to excite tac- 
tual sensation; to produce an impression 
oil the nerves of sensation: followed by an 
adjective describing the character of the 
sensation or impression. 

Blind men say black rough, and viYvxte feels 
smooth. Dryden, 

4. To perceive one's self to ])e: followed by 
an adjective descriptive of the state one 
perceives one’s self to bo in; as, to/ee{ hurt; 
to feel grieved ; to feel unwilling; to feel 
unworthy. ‘I then did feel full sick.' Shak. 

5. To know certainly or without misgiving. 

Garland.s . . . which 1 feel 
1 am not wortl)y yet to bear. Shak. 

Feel (fel), n. 1. Sense of feeling; perception; 
sensation. 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, ' 

Catching your hcuirt up at tUefeel of June. 

Leigh ilupit. 

2. The quality of communicating a sensa- 
tion or impression on being touched; as, 
soap-stone is distingiilBhcd by its greasy 
feel. 

Membrunous or papery . . . as to /rir/ and look. 

Is. Taylor, 

Feeler (ffil'Cr), n. 1 . One who feels.— 2. An 
organ of touch in insects and others of tlie 
lower animals. The true feelers or antennae of 
insects ore two in number, and are borne on 
the liead. They are of very varied shapes, but 
are always Jointed and ricbly supplied wiUi 
nerves. The palpi of insects, which are also 
called feelers, are distinguished from an- 
tcnnoe by being short, naked, and placed 
near the mouth. They are used for trying ob* 
Jects by the touch or for searching for food. 
This term is also applied to the ‘glass hand* 
which is projected from the Intedcr of the 
shell of the Lepas anaiifeta and others of 
the barnacle tribe. The continual motion 
of the feelers, which are the thoraflo and 
abdominal limbs of the animal, sweeps into 
the cavity of the shell the minute marine 
animals which serve as food, and maintain 
a current of water over tlie surface for re- 
spiratory purposes. — 3. Any device, stra- 
tagem, or plan resorted to for the purpose 
of ascertaining the designs, opinions, or sen- 
timents of others. 

Feeling (faring), p, and a, 1. Perceiving by 
the touch; hainng perception.— 2. Express- 
ive of great sensibility; affecting; tending 
to excite the passions; as, he made a feel- 
ing representation ot his wrongs; he spoke 
with/eetifig eloquence.— 8. Fossessing great 
sensibility; easily affected or moved; as, a 
feeling man; h feeling heart.— 4. Bensibly 
or deeply affected. 

I hAcI a feelingr sense 
Of all your royal favours ; but this last 
Strikes through my heart Southeme. 

oil, pound; ii. Sc. abtine; Sc. tey. 
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FedUag (faring), n. l. The sense of touch; 
Uie sense by which we perceive external 
objects which come in contact with the 
body, and obtain ideas of their tangible 
qualities. It is by feeling we know that a 
body is hard or soft, hot or cold, wet or 
dry, rough or smooth. It is the most iini- 
versid of all the senses. It exists wherever 
there are nerves, and they arc distributed 
over all parts of the body. Were it other- 
wise the parts divested of it might be 
destroyed without our knowledge. Feeling 
exists ill all creatures that have any sense 
at all ; even some plants show a sensibility 
to tpuch. 

Why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye coimncd. 

And not, through all |.>arts didusedf 

Aft/fon, 

2. The sensation conveyed by the sense of 
touch; that which is perceived or felt by 
the mind when a material body becomes 
the object of this sense.— 3. Physical sensa- 
tion of any kind, unless due to one of the 
special senses of sight, hearing, taste, or 
Hiiiell; as. a feeling of warmth; d feelUig of 
pain; vl feeling of drowsiness.-— 4. Mental 
sensation or emotion; mental state or dis- 
position; as, the accident evoked vl feeling 
of sympathy; we have a feeling of pride in 
reading the history of our couutrv; 1 had 
a feeling of pleasure in looking at him. 

Great Iversons had need to borrow other people’s 
opinions to think themselves happy; for if they Judge 
by their ownyirr/iV/^, they do not find it. Bacon. 

The king out of a princely wa.s spciring 

and compassionate Cowards his subjects. Bacon. 

6. Mental perception, as distinguished from 
emotional sensation, whether intuitive or 
resultii}g from external causes; conscious- 
ness; conviction; as, every one had a feel- 
mg of the truth of his statement. 

It thus appears that when pushed to our last resort, 
we must retire either upoiiytf»/i>/^ or belief, or both 
indiflerently. Sir /K Hamiiton. 

e. Capability of acute perception of and 
sympathy with the conditions and circum- 
stances of others; flue emotional ondow- 
niont; hence, sympathy with the distressed; 
tenderness of heart; nice sensibility; as, tlie 
man of feeling. — 7 • That clement in our 
mental constitution possessing seiisihilitv; 
sensitiveness; susceptibility: generally in 
the plural; as, ho hurt my feelings; sooth- 
ing to the feelings; he has nno feelings. 

If there were one thing that would have made 
Lord Monmouth travel from London to Naples at 
four-aiul-twcuty hours* notice, it w.'is to avoid a scene. 
He hated scenes. He hated Disraeii. 


8. In the fine arts, the impression or emo- 
tion conveyed by the general expression of 
a work of art, especially as embodying some 
emotion or conception of the artist. 

Feeliuly (feTlng-li), adv, 1. With oxpres- 
sion 01 great sensibility; tenderly; as, to 
hyevM. feelingly. Ho as to be sensibly felt. 

These are counsellors 

Thai /eflittffly persuade me whut I am. Shak. 


Feer, Feere (f^r). Same as Fere. 

Feenng, Feirlng (fer'ing), n. (A, Sax, 
fyrian. to make a furrow.] In agri. the 
<»pcration in ploughing of marking off the 
breadth of a ridge, by drawing a furrow on 
each side of the space allotted for it. 
(Scotch.] 

Feese t (mz)> ti. a race. Barret. 
Fee-BiinplO (ffi'slm-pl). See F££. 

Feet (ffit), n. pi. of /oot. See Foot. 
Fee-tall (fS'tal), n. An estate limited to a 
man and the heirs of his body, or to himself 
and particular heirs of his body. 

FeetleSB (fetTes), a. Destitute of feet; as, 
feetless insects. 

Feeze (fez), ut. [Fr. ascrow.] To twist 
or turn about, as one turns a screw.— To 
feeze abmt (met.), to hang off and on.— To 
fe^ze upt to flatter; also, to work up into 
a passion. [Scotch.] 

Feeze (fez), n. A state of excitement. 

When a man's in a fecMe there's no more sleep that 
hitch. Hai0urion. 

Feezet(f£z). f.f* SeeFKAZB. 

Feire,te.t. To Infeoff; to present. Chaucer. 
Pegs (fegz). A corruption of faith / an ex- 
clamation. [Scotch.] 


Byuiyfuv/ 

Ye've set auld ScoUa on her legs. Beattie. 

Feide (fddX n. [A form of / 0 ud.] Feud; 
hate. [Sootch.] 

Coward Deiith liehind him Juinpit, 

Wi' deadly Burns. 


Felgb (fddh), interj. Fyl an eamression of 
disgust or abomination. [Scotch.] 

Ye stink o' leeks, OyhfirA / Bamsay. 


Feign (fan), v.t. [Fr. feindre, from L. fin- 
gere, to shape, fashion, invent, feign, from 
the root fig, whence figmentum, figura, Ac.] 

1. To invent or imagine; to form an idea or 
conception of something not real. 

There are no such things done as thou sayest, but 
thou feijjrnest them out of thine own heart. 

Nch. Vi. 8. 

2. To make a show of; to pretend; to assume 
a false appearance of; to counterfeit. 


1 pray tliee, ftiffn thy.self to be a mourner. 

a Sam. xiv. 2 .. 

She feigns a laugh. Po/e. 

S.f To dissemble; to conceal. 

Yet both do strive their Tearfulness to fpif'n. 

Spenser. 

Feign (fan), v.i. To represent falsely; to 
protenu; to form and relate a fictitious tale. 

One god is god of both, as poets S/taA\ 

Feigned (faud), p. and a. Invented; de- 
vised: imagined; assumed; simulated; coun- 
terfeit . — Feigned isme, in law, a proceeding 
whereby an action is supposed to bo ])rought 
b V consent of the parties, to determine some 
disputed right without the formality of 
pleading, saving thereby both time and ex- 
pense. This proceeding is now considerably 
altci'ed and amended by 8 and 0 Viet. cix. 
Feignedly (fan'ed-li), adv. In a feigned 
manner; in pretence; nut really. 

Ifcr treacherous sister Judah hath not turned to 
nu‘ with her whole heart, but /ei£*tedly, .saith the 
Lonl. Jcr. iii. lo. 

FelgnedneSB (fan'ed-nes), n. Fiction; pre- 
tence; deceit. 

Feigner (f^'^r), n. One who feigns; an in- 
ventor; a deviser of Action. 

Feigning (fanning), n. A false appearance; 
artful contrivance. 

May hf^x feigniug^s 

Not take your wiMloms. B. yof%SQu. 

Feigningly (faning-li), ade. In a feigning 
tiiatiner; with pretence. 

Feine,! v.f. To feign. Chaneer. 

Feint (fant). /4. [Fr. feinte, from feindre. 
See Feion.] l. An assumed or false appear- 
ance; a pretence of doing something not 
intended to be done. 


Courtley's letter is but a feifU to gel off. Spectator. 


2. A mock attack; an appearance of aiming 
or thrusting at one part when another is 
intended to be struck. 

Feint t (fant), p. and a. Counterfeit; seem- 
ing. Locke, 

Felze (fez), v.t Same as Feaze. 

Fel t (fel), n. See Fell. 

Feltcfel), a. Sec Fell. Chancer. 
Felandere (feVan-dC^rz). See Fj LANDERS., 
Felapton (fe-lap'tou), n, [A mnemonic 
word.] In logic, a mode in the third figure 
of syllogisms, consisting of a univorsal nO' 
gative, a universal afllnnative, and a par- 
ticular negative; as. No solid body is per- 
fectly transparent; All solid bodies gra- 
vitate; Homo gravitating tilings are not 
perfectly transparent. 

Felaw.t n. A mate; a companion; a fellow; 
said of a male or female. 

FelaWBhlp, t fL Fellowship ; company. 
Chaucer. 

FelaW8lllpe,t v.t. To accompany. Chaucer. 
Fel-bOViniun (fel-bo-vl'nutn), n. [L.] Ox- 
gall, or Hlis bovvna. An extract of this is 
used by painters to remove the greasiuess 
of colours, Ac. 

Felden, t pret pi. of fell. Felled ; made to 
fall. Chaucer. 

Feldnpar. n. Hee felspar. 

FeldBpatnlc. FeldspathOBe (fcld-spath'ik, 
feld-spath'Os), a. Hco Felspatiiio. 

Fele,ta. [A.sax./eto,mauy.] Many. Chau- 
cer. 

Fele,t v.t To feel; to have sense; to per- 
ceive. Chaucer. 

FeUdiyt (ffi-lls'i-fi). v.t. [L. felia, felicis, 
bappy, ana facio, to make.] To make happy; 
to felicitate. QnarUs. 

Felicitate (fe-lTslt-at), v.t. pret. A pp. /eft- 
dtated; mT. felicitahng. [Fr./cfiaiter; L.L. i 
felicUo, from L. felix, nappy.] 1. To make 
very happy. 

What a glorious entertainment and pleasure would 
fill and fnicOnte his spirit, if he could grasp all in a 
single survey. If^atts. 


More commonly— 2. To congratulate; to ex- 
press joy or pleasure to; as, vre felicitate owr 
xrienas on the acquisition of good or an 
escape from evil. 


Every true heart mustfeitdtate itself that Its lot is 
cast in this kingdom. IK Houritt. 


-^Congratulate, Felicitate. See under Con- 
gratulation. 


Felicitate t (fd-lls'it-at), a. Made very 
happy. 

I am alone felicitate 

\ In your dear highness* love. Shak, 

Felicitation (fa-lislt-fi^shon), n. Expres- 
sion of Joy for another's happiness or good 
fortune. -Congratulation, Felicitation. See 
under Congratulation. 

FelidtOUB (f€-lis'it-usX a. Ilappy; prosper- 
ous; delightful; skilful; appropriate; well 
expressed; as, the felicitous application of 
a principle; a felicitous expression. 
FelicltoUBly (fo-lis'it-us-li), adv. Happily; 
appropriately; aptly. 

FelicitouBneBS (fd-lis'it-us-nes), n. Tlie 
state of being very happy; appropriateness; 
aptness. 

Felicity (fe-1is1-ti), n. [L. felicitas, from 
felix, happy.] 1. Happiness; bliss; blissful- 
ness. 'Absent thee tromfelicity awhile. 'iSAai:. 

In representing it, art had its congenial function, a 
feiicity untroubled by struggles or outward infirnii- 
tic.s. Dr. Caird. 

2. Hlessing ; source of happiness : in a con- 
crete sense. ' The felicities of her wonder- 
ful reign.' Atterbury.—S. A skilful or happy 
faculty; skilfulncss; a skilful or happy turn; 
appropriateness ; as, he has a rare felioity 
ill applying principles to facts. * Felicity 
in taking a likeness.' U. Walpole. 

yiany /clicities of expression will be ca.suaUy over- 
looked. yohusoH. 

— Happiness, Felicity, Blessedness. See 
under Happine.ss.— Syn. Bliss, beatitude, 
blessedness, blissfulness, ecstasy, rapture. 
Felidm (fcli-d6), fi.pl. [L. felis, a cat, and Gr. 
eidos, likeness.] Aniiuals of the cat kind, 
a family of camivora in which the preda- 
ceous instincts reach their highest develop- 
ment. They are among the qiiRdrupeds 
wliat the Faleonidic are among the birds. 
The teeth and claws are the principal In- 
struments of the destructive energy in these 
animals. The incisor teeth are ecmal: the 
third tooth behind the large canine in either 
Jaw is naiTow and shaiT), and these, the 
camassial or sectorial teeth, work against 
each other like scissors in cutting flesh; the 
claws are sheiitlicd and retractile. Tliey 
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Eclida*. 

Skull and Teeth of the Tiger, a. Canines or tearing 
teeth. A. Inci-sors or cutting teeth, c. True molars 
or grinding teeth, d, Carnassi.'il or sectorial teeth. 

all approach their prey stealthily, seize it 
with a spring, and devour it fresh. The 
species are numerous, and distributed over 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, but 
none arc found In Australia. No 8i;)ocles is 
common to the Old and New Worlds. They 
are all so closely allied in structure Miat 
they are still conipreliended within l^e 
Linnscan genus Felis. This family compre- 
hends the domestic cat, the wild cat, the 
lion, tiger, leopard, lynx. Jaguar, panther, 
chetah, ounce, caracal, serval, ocelot, Ac. 
FellnsB (fc-lFne). n. pi. The cat family; a 
Bub-fumlly of the Folidic, comprising the 
cats, lions, tigers, and lynxes. See Felidas. 
Feline (fe'lin), a. [L. felinus, from felis, a 
cat.] Pertaining to cats or to their species; 
like a cat; noting the cat kind or the genus 
Felis; as, the feline race; feline rapacity. 
Fellfl (foils), n. [L., a cat] The Linnacaii 
genus of the cat tribe, equal to the family 
Felidoo. 

Fell 2 dian(fd-lik'si-an),n. [From bishop 
of Urgel.] One of a Spanish religious sect 
of the latter port of the eighth century, 
who sided with the Arehbisnop of Toledo 
in the Adoption controversy. See under 
Adoptian. 

FbUffelXpret. ot faU. 

FbU(felJL a. rA.Sax./ei/, D. fel. It feUo, O.Fr. 
fel, fkue, sharp, fierce, cruel. The word 
is probably of Celtic origin. Comp. Armor. 


ch. eAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g.go; J.Job; t, Fr. ton; 


ng, alfiff; m, (Aen; tta, tiUn; w, wig; wb, wAlg; sb, ,<t2ure.— See Kbt. 
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fall, bad, wicked.] 1. Cruel; barbarous; in- 
human; fierce; savage; ravenous; bloody. 

It seemed fury, discord, madness Fait:fax. 
The very worst andySr/Zn/ of the crew. y. BaUiit. 

2. [Scotch.] Strong and fiery; keen; biting; 
sharp ; clever; active; as, a feU chield ; a 
fell chocse ; a fell bodie. * Biting Boreas 
fell and doure.* Burm. 
rail (fel), »». [A Sax. fell, Q. fell, D. vel, skin. 
Cog. L. ptUie, skin.] L A skin or hide of an 
animal: used chiefly in composition, as, 
wool-/e2^. 

The good*ycars shall devour them flesh and^^. 

2. A seam or hem sewed down level with 
the cloth.— 3. In loeavivg, the line of termi- 
nation of a web in the process of weaving, 
formed by the last w'eft-throad driven up 
by the lay; the line to which the warp is at 
any instant wefted. 

Feli(fet), v,t [¥rom fell, the skin.] Lit. to 
level with the skin; in semng, to lay a 
scam or hem and sew it down level with 
the cloth. 

Fell (fel), v.t. [Transitive or causative form 
of fall. Comp. 8it, set; lie, lay; rite, raise; 
Ac. A. Sax. /e/Zan, fi'om feallan, to fall.] 
To cause to fall; to prostrate; to bring to 
the ground, either by cutting, as to fell 
trees, or by striking, as to fell an ox. 

He ran boldly up to the Philistine, and. at the first 
throw, struck on the forehead, lajxdi felled him dead. 

King^sley. 

Fell (fel), n. [Icel. fell, a li\\\,fjalU a moun- 
tain; Dan. fjdld, fjeld. a mountain, a rock; 
(I, feU, a rock, a cliff.] A barren or stony 
hill; a precipitous i*ock; high land not fit 
for pasture. 

The night-birds all that hour were still. 

Rut now they are jubilant anew, 

From cliff and tower, tu-whoo 1 tu-whoo! 

Tu-whoo 1 tu-whoo— from wood and fell. Coleridge. 

Fellt (fel), n. [L. fel, fellis, gall.] Anger; 
gall; melancholy. Spenser. 

Fellabla (fera-bl), a. Capable of being or 
fit to be felled. 

Fellah (felTa), n. [Ar., a peasant; pi. /eZ- 
laJiin. ] An i^yptian or Syrian peasant or 
agricultural labourer. The word is chiefly 
applied to this class by the Turks in a con- 
temptuous sense, as * clown* or *boor* is 
with us. 

Feller (fer^r), n. One who fells; one who 
hews or knocks down. 

FelUc, FelUulC (fel'lik, fel-lin'ik), a. [L. fel, 
fellis, gall.] Epithet of an acid obtained 
from bile; as, fellie or felUnic acid, 
Fellifluoue (fel-i'ftu-iis), a. [L. fel, fellis, 
gall, and Jluo, to flenv ] Flowing with gall. 
Fell-lur]axig (fell^rk-ing), a. Lurking with 
a fell purpose. *Frll-liirkingc\m.* Shak. 
Fellmonger (feTmung gdr), n. A dealer in 
fells or hides. 

Fellnees (feTnos), n. [See FELL, cruel.] 
Cruelty; fierce barbarity; rage; unflinching- 
ness; ruthlessncss. 

For fetlness of purpose commend me to an old 
man. Perhaps tlic causes of this fellness arc that he 
has outlived sentiment; has acauire^l n great dis- 
trust of the world. Sir Arthur Helps. 

Felloe (felTo). See Felly. 

Fellon (feron), n. A whitlow. 

Fellont (feron), a. [See Felon.] Sharp; 
keen; fierce; cruel; foil. 

Whyloine, as antique stories tellen us. 

Those two were foes fellonest on ground. 

Spenser. 

Fellonous t (ferou-us), a. Wicked ; feloni- 
ous. 'With felloiwus despight and fell in- 
tunt* Spenser. 

Fellow (ferio). n. [O £. felaghe,felawe, from 
Icel. fHagi, a partner, a sharer in goods, 
from felag, a comm unity of goods, from /d, 
money, /e«, and lag, partnership, compact] 

1. A companion; an associate. 

In youth 1 had twelve fellows, like myself. Ascham. 

2. One of the same kind. 

A shepherd h.id one fttvourlte dog; he fed him with 
his own iiaiid, and took more care of him than of hU 
fellonos. Sir Ji. L' Estrange. 

3. An equal in rank; a peer; a compeer. 

* VL\% fellows late shall be his subjects now.’ 
Fairfax. 

If he be not fellow with the best king, thou shalt 
find the best king of good fellows. Shak, 

4. One of a pair, or of two thinn nsed toge- 
ther and suited to each other; thus, of a pair 
of gloves we call one the Mime of the other. 
6. One equal or like anotner in endowments, 
qaalifications, or character. 

With a courage undaunted may 1 face my last day. 
And when I am dead, may the better sort say. 

In the morning when sober, in the evenfaig when 
mellow; 

* He*s gone, and not left behind him hlsfMow.* 

Dr. tK Pope. 


6. An appellation of contempt; a man with- 
out good breeding or worth; an ignoble 
man; as, sl mem fellow. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. 

Pope. 

A parcel td fellows not worth a groat. Murphy. 

7. A roeml>er of a college that shares its 
revenues; or a member of any incorporated 
society. See Fellowship. — 8. One of the 
trustees of a college. [United States.]-- 9. A 
person; an individual. ‘ k fellow of Infinite 
Jest. ' Shak. * She seemed to he a good sort 
oi fellow.' Dickens. 10. Used in composi- 
tion to denote community in nature, station, 
or employment; mutual association on equal 
or friendly terms; as, fellow-eiilzew, fellow^ 
countryman, /cZZota-labourer. 

Fellow (felTo). v.t. To suit with; to pair 
with; to match. 

Affection, . . . 

With what's unreal thou coactive art, 

A n a Jellow' St nothing. Shak. 

Fellow-commoner (felT6-kom-mon-i'r). n. 

1. One who has the same right of common. 

2. In Cambridge University, one who dines 
with the fellows. 

Fellow-craft (felT6-kraft). n. A freemason 
of the second rank; one above an entered 
apprentice. Simmonds. 

Fellow-creature (felT6-kre-tfirV n. One of 
the same race or kind, or made by the same 
Creator. 

Fellow-feelf (felTd-fel), v.t To have a like 
feeling with; to feel sympathy with. 

We should count her a very tender mother which 
should hc.ir the p.ain twice And fellow feel the infant'.s 
strivings and wrestlings the second time, rather than 
want the child. Rogers. 

FUlOW-feeUaf (fel'lo-fel-ingX »• 1- Sym- 
pathy; a like feeling. 

Kfetlorw feeling makes one wondrous kind. Garrick. 
2. t Joint interest. 

FellOWleas (fellO-lea), a. Without a fellow 
or equal; peerless. 

Wliiise well-built waUs are rare And feUtrtvless. 

Chap>Han. 

Fellowlike (felTd-lIk), a. Like a companion; 
conipatiionfude; on equal terms. * A good, 
fellowlike, kind, and respectful carriage.* 
Carew. 

Fellowly (felTo-ll), a. Fcllowlike. [Rare.] 

Mine eye?, even sociable to the show of thine, 

Vq\\ fellowly drops. Shak. 

Fellowship (felTo ship), n. 1. The condi- 
tion or relation of lieing a fellow or asso- 
ciate ; companionaliip ; society ; consort ; 
mutual association of persons on equal and 
friendly terms ; close intercourse ; commu- 
nion. 

Men are made for society and mutua.} fellowship. 

Calarny. 

2. Partnership; joint interest; the state or 
condition of having a common share; as, fel- 
lowship in pain. -3. Fitness and fondness for 
festive entertainments: with good prefixed. 

He had by his good fellowship . . . made himself 
popular with all the omcers of the army. Clareftdon, 

4. A body of companions or fellows; an asso- 
ciation of persons having the same tastes, 
occupations, or interests; a band; a com- 
pany. 

The great contention of the sea and skies 
Parted owe fellowship. Shak. 

What had become of that taXxfelltiwship, so closely 
bound together by public and nrivatc tics, so re- 
splendent with every talent and accoinulishmetit 7 
It had been .scattered by calamities more bitter than 
the bitterness of de.ith. Macaulay. 

5. In arith. the rule of proportions, by which 
the accounts of partners in business are ad- 
justed, BO that each partner may have a share 
of gain or sustain a share of loss, in proportion 
to his part of the stock. It proceeds upon 
the principle established in the doctrine of 
proportion, that the sum of all t)ie ante- 
cedents of any number of equal ratios is to 
the sum of all the consequents, as any one 
of the antecedents is to its conscciuent.- - 

6. An establishment in some colleges (as 
those in Cambridge and Oxford) which en- 
titles the bolder (called a fellow) to a share 
in their revenues Fellowships vary in 
value from about £30 to £21!^ a year and 
upwards, and they all confer upon their 
holders the right to apartments in the col- 
lege, and certain privileges as to commons 
or meals. Though many fellowships are 
tenable for life, in general they are forfeited 
by the holder’s attuning a certain position 
in the church or at the bar, or upon mar- 
riage. In this last case, however, a fellow 
may retain his fellowship by a special vote 
of the college. Except in the single case of 
Downing College, Oxford, where graduates 
of Oxfora and Cambridge are eli^ble, fel- 


lowships are confined to graduates of the 
university to which they belong. 

FelloWBhw (felld-ship), v.t. To associate 
with as a fellow or member of tho same 
church; to admit to fellowship, specifically 
to Christian fellowaliip; to unite with in 
doctrine and discipline. 'Whom he had 
openly fellowshipped.' Eelee. Rev. 

FMly(felTi),a(/e. [See Fell, cruel.] In a fell 
manner; cruelly; fiercely; barbarously. 



A feeble beast doth felly him oppress. Spenser. 

Felly (felT), 71. [k.^mfelg,felgu,Dm.fcslge, 
D. velg, G. fetge. 
'8o named from 
tho pieces of the 
rim being put to- 
gether, from A. Sax. 
feolan, Jiolan, to 
stick ; cog. with 
O. H. G. felahan, 
to put together.* 
Skeat] One of the 
-- curved pieces of 
Wheel. wood which, loined 

a. Felly. ^ Spokes. c-.Navc. together by dowel- 
plns, form the cir- 
cumference or circular rim of a cart or car- 
riage wheel ; tho circular rim of a wheel. 
Written also Felloe. 

Felly (fel'i). ff. [See Fell, a,l Fell ; cruel. 

* Fortune's felly spi te. ’ Bums. [ Scotch. ] 
Felmonger (ferniung-g4r), n. Same as Fell- 
monger. 

Felnesset (fel'nes), n. Same as Fellness. 
Felo de 86 (f^'ld de si). [L.L., lit a felon 
upon himself.] In law, one who commits 
felony by suicide, or deliberately destroys 
his own fife. 

Felon (fel'on), n. [Fr. f^lon, a traitor; It 
fcllonc, felonious. The real origin is not 
known. >See Fell, a. ] 1. In law, a person 
who has committed felony. — 2. A person 
guilty of heinous crimes. - 3. A whitlow; a 
sort of inflammation in auiinals similar to 
that of whitlow in the human subject— 
Stn. Criminal, convict, malefactor, culprit 
Felon (fel'on). a. l. Malignant; flerce; mali- 
cious; proceeding from a depraved heart. 


Vain shows of love to vail his^^n hate. Pope. 

2. Traitorous; disloyal. 

Felonious (fc-lo^ni-us), a. 1. Malignant; 
malicious; indicating or proceeding from a 
depraved heart or evil purpose; vTllsnous; 
traitorous; perfldious; os, a feUmions deed. 
2. In law, done with the delfboratc purpose 
to commit a crime; as, felonious homicide. 
Felonloiisly (fc-ld'ni-us-li), adv. In a felo- 
nious manner; with tho deliberate intention 
to coinmi t a crime. Indictments for capital 
offences must state the fact to be done/eZe- 
niotisly. 

FeloniousneBS (fc-lo'ni-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being felonious. 

Felonoust (feUon-us), a. flee Fellonous. 
Felonry (feron-rQ.n. A body of felons; spe- 
ciflcally, tho convict population of Australia, 
more particularlv those who remained after 
the expiry of their term of conviction. ‘ Tho 
felonry of New flouth Wales.* James Mudie. 
Felonwort ( feron -w6rt), n. A common 
name of Sotanum Dnloamara, or bitter- 
sweet, given to it because it was employed 
for curing whitlows, called in Latin furun- 
euli or little felons. 

Felony (feFon-i), n. [See Felon.] 1 . In 
law, a crime which occasions the forfeiture 
of lands or goods, or both, and for which a 
capital or other punishment may be Inflicted, 
in accordance with tlie degree of guilt— 
2. A body of felons. 

Felsite (feTsIt), 71. A species of lolstone, of 
a blue or green colour, found amorphous, 
associated with qiiarix and mica; in fact 
several felsites of German writers are more 
correctly gneissose rocks. 

Felspar, Aldspar(ferspttr, feld'spSr), n. [G. 
feld, field, and spath, spar. ] A mineral widely 
distributed, and usually of a foliated struc- 
ture, consisting of silica and alumina, with 
potash, soda, or lime. It is a princlpsl con- 
stituent in all igneous and metamorphlc 
rocks, as granite, meiss, porphyi^, green- 
stone, trachyte, felstone, Ac. when in 
crystals or crystalline masses it is very sus- 
ceptible of mechanical division at natural 
joints. Its hardness is a little Inferior to 
that of quarts. There are several varieties, 
as common feldspar or orthoolase, the type 
of an acid group containing from 7 to 16 
per cent, of potash; alblta and oligoclase, 
soda felspars, the quantity of soda exceed- 
ing that of lime; labradorite and anorthlte, 
lime felspars, the quantity of lime in the 
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latter amountinir to 20 per cent. Compact 
felspar is tlie old term for what Ib now 
known as felaUme (which see). Called alio 
Feldsnaih^ Pelsnaih^ 

Felapatli (ferepath), n. See Felspar. 
Felapathlo, Felapatlioae (fel-spath^k, fcl- 
BpawOs). a. Pertaining to felspar or con- 
taining it: a term applied to any mineral in 
which felspar predominates. Written also 
Feldspathte, Feldspathose. 

Felatone (ferstOn). n. IFel in felspar, and 
stotie.} A name introduced by Professor 
Sedgwick to design those rocks composed of 
felspar and quartz. It may be compact and 
amorphous or vitreous, as pitchstone. It is, 
among the older strata, what trachyte is in 
the later tertiary or recent deposits. 

Felt (felt), pret. A pp. of feel. 

Felt (felt), n. [A. Sax. felt, G. ftlz, D. vilt, 
felt; allied to Gr. pilos, wool wrou^dit into 
felt, and to L. pueus, a felt hat or cap. 
From the Teut. was derived the L.L. filtnim, 
whence Fr. feutre, felt, and E. filter.^ 1. A 
cloth or stuff made of wool, or wool and 
hair or fur, matted or wrought Into a com- 
pact substance by rolling, beating, and pres- 
sure, generally with lees or size.— 2. A hat 
made of wool felted. 

The youth with joy unfeigned 
Regained theySr//, aiict felt whnt he regained. 
While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touched the r.^nsoined hat. 

Stnith, 

8. Skin; fell. 

To know whether sheep are sound or not, see that 
they?// be loose. Mortimer. 

Felt (felt), v.t, 1. To make cloth nr stuff of 
wool, or wool and hair or fur. hy matting 
the ffhres together.— 2. To (!over with felt, 
as the cylinder of a steam-engine. 
Felt-cloth (felt'kloth), 71 . Cloth made of 
wool united without weaving. 
Felter(felt'6r), v.t. or i. To clot or mat to- 
gether like felt. 

YW^/elt'red locks, th.'it on Ids bosom fell. Fairfax. 

Felt-grain (fcU'gran), n. In carp, the grain 
of cut timber that runs transversely to the 
annular rings or plates. It is opposed to 
the grain that follows as near as may be the 
course of the annular riugs, and which is 
called tiuarter-grain. 

Felt-bat (feltliat), n. A hat made of wool 
or felt. 

Felting (felPing), n. 1. Tlie process by which 
felt is made. -2. The materials of which felt 
is made or tlie felt itself; felt-cloth. 3. In 
carp, the splitting or sawing of timber by 
t\\o feU-grain, 

Feltmalm (felt'raak-^r), n. One whose oc- 
cupation is to make felt. 

F^tre (fel'Wr), 71. lO.Fr. (Fr. feutre), from 
L. See Felt.] An ancient sort of 

cuirass made of wool or felt. 
FelU 00 a(fe-luk'a),n. \lt,felueea,feluea,froxi\ 
Ar. felukah, from fulk, a ship.] A long, 



Felucca. 


narrow vessel, rigged with two lateen sails 
borne on masts wlilch have an inclination 
forward, and capable of being propelled also 
by oars, of which it carries from eight to 
twelve on each side. Feluccas are seldom 
decked; but in the stem they have an awn- 
ing or little house for shelter. The cutwater 
terminates in a long beak. Feluccas are 
used where great speed is required, as for 
earrying despatches. They were once very 
common in the Mediterranean, but are 
rapidly disappearing. , 

Fdiwort (fel^wCrt). n. [Perhaps a corrup- 
tion otj/Mdufort,} A common name for the 
species of gentian (which see). 

Famato (fwmftix n, femette, L. fMhsUa, 


a young girl, from femina, a woman, one 
who brings forth; from the root/s, whence 
fetus, feeundus,] 1. Among animals, one of 
that sex which conceives and brings forUi 
young. 

A child of our grandmother Hve, a fematt: or for 
thy more sweet understanding, a woman. Shak, 

2. Among plants, that which produces fruit; 
that which boars the pistil and receives the 
pollen of the male flowers. 

Female (fe'mal), a, l. Belonging to the sex 
which produces young; not male; as, a fe- 
male bee. —2. Pertaining to or charaoteriatic 
of females; as, a female hand or heart; /e- 
maU tenderness. 

The loved perfections of a female mind. Collins, 
If to her share some fetnale errors fall, 

Look in her face, and you'll forget them all. Pope, 

3. Feminine; soft; delicate; weak.— 4. In 
hut. piBtil-beariug; idstillate; producing pis- 
tillate flowers.- Female joint, the socket or 
facet-piece of a splgot-and-facct Joint. ^ Fe- 
male rhymes, double rhymes, such as 7710- 
tion, notion, the second syllable being short; 
so called from the French, in which lan- 
guage they end in e feminine. - - Female 
screw, a screw with grooves or channels; a 
concave screw having a helical groove in it, 
corresponding to the thread of the convex 
or male screw, which works in it; the nut of 
a screw. 

Femalist (fe'mal-lst), n. One devoted to the 
female sex; a courier of women; a gallant. 

Courting her smoothly like a femalist. Marston. 

Femallze (fe'mal-Iz), v. t. To make female 
or feminine. *Femalized virtues* (virtues 
expressed by nouns of the feminine gender). 
Shaftesbury. 

Feme -covert, Femme -covert (fem-ku'- 
v6rt,) 71. LN^orm. Fr.] A married woman 
who is under covert of her husband. 
Femerell, Fomerell (feni'6-rel, fom'6-rel), 
71. [Fr. fumerelle, from fumer, to smoke, 
from L. fumus, smoke.] In arch, a lanteni, 
dome, or cover, placed on the roof of a kit- 
chen, hall, <&c., for the purpose of ventila- 
tion, or the escape of smoke. 

Feme-sole, Femme-sole (fem-sdl*), n. An 
unmarried woman. -'i'V7n7ae-i;o2e merchant, 
a woman who, by the custom of Loudon, 
carries on a trade on her own account. 
Femgerlchte, n. 8ee VEHMasRirKTE. 
Feimclde (fem'l-sld), 71. The killing of a 
woman. 

Feminacy (fem'in-a-sl), n. Female nature; 
feminality. Hulwer, [Rare.] 

Feminal (fem'in-al), a. P'emale; belonging 
to a woman. 

For worth or fame, or \\oikOVit feminal. fPest^ 

Feminali^ (fem-iu-al'i-ti), n, llie female 
nature. Coleridge. 

Femlnatet (feni%-at), a. Feminine. Ford. 
Femineity (fem-in-oi-ti), n. Female nature: 
feminality. Coleridge. [Rare. ] 

Feminescence (fem-iu-es'sens), n. 
[From L. faevdna, a female.] The 
possession or assumption of cer- 
tain male characteristics by the 
female. 

Feml]lle,t n. The country of the 
Amazons. 

He conquered all the regne of Feminie, 
That whilom was ycleped ScylhU. 

Chaticer. 

Feminine (fem'ln-inX a. [L. fern- 
ininas, feminine, from femina, a 
woman. See Female.] 1. Per- 
taining to a woman or ti> women, 
et or to the female sex; having the 

iki =0 qualities belonging to a woman; 

as, feminine grace ; the feminity 

WIL — 

Her letters are remarkably deficient in 
feminine ease and grace. 

Macaulay. 

Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft Amlfeminine. 

Milton. 

2. Effeminate; destitute of manly qualities. 

Ninus was no man of war at all, but altc^ether >?• 
minine, Fa/ei^’k. 

8. In gram, denoting the gender of words 
which signify females, or the terminations 
of such words. Words are said to be of the 
feminine gender when they denote females, 
or have the terminations used to denote 
females in any given language. Thus in 
Latin, dominus, a lord. Is masculine ; but 
damina, a mistress, is feminine.— 

Efeminate, The former is usually applied 
to females only, in whom the qualities ex- 
presBod by it are natural and commendable; 
while the latter is appUed to the male sex 
only, as a term of censure, implying quali- 


ties which, though they may bo proper and 
becoming in a woman, are to some extent 
disgraceful in a man. 

Feminine t(fem'in-in),n. A female; a woman; 
female sex. 

And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without^MfM/M«. MUion, 

Femininely (fem'in-in-li), adv. In a femin- 
ine manner. 

Femlnineneaa (fom'ln-in-ncs), n. The qua- 
lity of being feminine. Coleridge. 
Femininiam (feinqn-in-izm), n. State of 
being feminine. Phrenolog. Jour, 
Femininity (fem-in-inl-ti), n. Feminity. 

: [Rare.] 

Femlniamt (fem'in-izm), n. The quaUtles 
of females. 

Feminiteet (fem-in*i-ti), n. The quality of 
the female sex. * Trained up in trew femi- 
nUce* Spenser. 

Feminlxet (fcm'in-Iz), v.t. To make wo- 
manish. Sir T. More. 

Femme-de-chambre (fam-de-shilfi-br), n. 
[Fr.] A chambermaid. 

Femoral (fem'o-ral), a. [L. fenutralis, from 
femur, the thigh.] Belonging to the thigh; 
as, the./'eTiioral oitery: femoral hone. 
Femur (fe'mOr), n. [L., the thigh.] 1. In 
vertebrate animals, the flrst hone of the leg 
or pelvic extremity.— 2. In entom. the third 
Joint of the leg, which is long, and usually 
compressed. — 8. In arch, the interstitial 
space between the channels in the triglyph 
of the Doric order. 

Fen (fen), n. [A. Sax. fen or fenn, marsh, 
mud, dirb. Comp. D. veen, G. fenne, Icel. 
fen, feu, peat-bog, Goth, fani, mud, clay.] 

1. Low land overflowed or covered wholly or 
partially with water, but producing sedge, 
coarse grasses, or other aiiuatic plants; 
l^oggy land; a moor or marsh, as the Dogs in 
Ireland, the fens in Lincolnshire, Kent, 
and Cambridgeshire. 

A long canal the laMddyfen divides. Addison, 

2. A disease affecting hops, caused by a 
quick-growing moss or mould. 

Fenbezry (fenlie-rl), n. A kind of black- 
berry. 

Fen-boat (fenq)6t), n. A species of boat 
used on fens or marshes. 

Fence (fens), n. [Abbre%\ from defence. See 
Fenp.] 1. That which fends off; a wall, 
hedge, diterh, bank, or line of posts and rails, 
or of boards or pickets, intended to confine 
beasts from straying, and to guard a field 
from being entered by cattle, or from other 
encroachments.- 2. Anything to restrain en- 
trance; that which defends from attack, ap- 
proach, or injury; security; defence; guard. 

Let us be back'd with God and with the seas, 

Which he h.'ith given for fefue impregnable. Shak. 

K fence betwixt us and the victor's wrath. Addison. 

3. The art of self-defence, especially by the 
sword; fencing; skill in fencing or swortl- 
play; hence, jig. skill in argument and re- 
partee, especially adroitness in exonerating 
one's self and battling an opponent's at- 
tacks. 

I bruised my shin th 'other day with playing at 
sword and dagger with n ni.-ister offence. Shak, 
l^njoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric. 

That h.ith so well been taught her OaxzWngffPtce, 

Mtlton. 

4. A purchaser or receiver of stolen goods. 

5. In tools, mach. Ac., a g:uard, guide, or 
^uge, to regulate or restrict movement.— 
liing fence, a fence which encircles a large 
area, as that of a whole estate. 

Fence (fens), v.t. pret. A pp. fenced; ppr. 
fencing. 1. To inclose with a hedge, wall, or 
anything that prevents the escape or en- 
trance of cattle; to secure by an inclosure. 


2. To guard; to fortify. 


Job xix. 8. 


During the whole course of James* reign, all the 
venerable associations by which the throne had long 
been fenced were gradually losing their strength. 

MacauUty* 

8. To ward off or parry by argument or rea- 
soning. 

Reasoning of a very similar character is, however, 
nearly as common now as it was in his time, and does 
duty largely as a means of fendna off disagreeable 
conclusions. f. S. Mill. 


— To fence a court, in the phraseology of the 
ancient law of Scotland, is to open the par- 
liament or a court of law. This was done in 
his majesty's name by the use of a particu- 
lar form of words.— To fence the tables, a 
plirase used in the Church of Scotland to 
simify the delivery of a solemn address to 
intending communicants at the Lord's tidile 
Immediately before dispensing the com- 
munion, admonishing them of the feelings 
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appropriate to tlie occasion, and of the 
(lauger they incur by partaking of tlie 
elements unworthily. 

Fence (fens), a. i. 1. To practise the art of 
fencing; to use a sword or foil for the pur- 

f »ose of learning the art of attack and do- 
encc. — 2. To fight and defend by giving and 
avoiding blows or tlirusts. 

They fence and juisli, and piishinj^, Iciiidly r«»ar. j 
Their dewlaps and tlicir .sides arc bathcil in i^orc. ' 

Dry den. 

3. To raise a fence; to guard.— 4. Fig. to i 
parry arguments; to strive by equivocation j 
to battle an examiner and conceal the truth: 
said of a dishonest witness. 

Fenced (fenst). p. and a. Inclosed with a 
fence; guaided; fortified. 

And our little ones shall dwell in thcyirMrrdrcitics be- 
cause of the inliabiuiuts of the land. Num. xxxii. 17. 

Fenceful (fens'fijl), a. Affording defence. 
Fenceless (fensies). a. 1. Without a fence; 
uninclosed; ungiiariled; open; as, the /cnee- 
less ocean. 

This now fenceless w'orld 
Forfeit to 1 >tMih. Milton. 

Fence-month (fensinunth), ?». A month in 
which hunting iu a forest is proliibited. 
Fencer (fensTu*), n. 1. One who fences; one 
who teaches or practises the art of fencing 
with sword or foil. • 2. A horse good at leap- 
ing fences; said generally of a hunter. 
Fence-roof (fensi-oO. «• a roof or covering 
intended as a tlefence. Holland, 

Fencible (fensi-hl), a. (?apable of being 
defended or of making defence. ‘Xo fort 
M fencible, nor walls so strong.' Spenser. 

fenrf/'le men, c.ach party in its own ranijcof 
streets, keep w.itch and ward all ni^ht. Carlyle. 

Fencible (fcns'i-bl), ? 1 . a soldier for defence 
of tito country against invasion, and nut 
liable to serve abroad; as, a rt^giment of 
fencihles. 

Fendnjg (fens'ing), n. l. The art of using 
skilfully a sword or foil in attack or defence. 

2. Material iis>cil iu making fences. 3. That 
which fences; especially, a protection put 
round a dangerous piece of machinery; brat- 
tishiug. 

Fen-creSB (fcn'krc.s). n. rre.ss growing in 
fens. 

Fen-crlCket (fon'krik-ot), n. GnjUotalpa 
vulgaris, an insect that digs for itself a 
little hole in the ground; the nudo-crlcket. 
Fend (fend), v.t. [(\»iilr. from defend, from 
di\ and ohs. L fendo, to thrust, to strike : 
seen also in offe.ndo, infensus. The root fen 
is the same witti 8kr. root ban for dhan, 
to strike.] To keep off; to prevent from 
entering; to w*ard off; to shut out: usually 
followed by ojf; as, to fend w/T blows. 

With fern beneath to fend the bitter cokl. Dryden. 

Fend (fendX v.i. 1. 'J'o act in opposition; to 
resist; to parry; to shift off. Locke 2. To 
provide or shift for one's self. [Scotch.] 

But gic them guid cow milk their fill, 

Till they be fit to/e/iif thcznscr. Punts. 

Fend (fend), n. The shift which ono makes 
for one's self, whether for sustenance or in 
any other respect. [Scotch. ] 

I'm thinking wi’ sic a braw fallow, 

III fioortitli I might iiiak* a/ir//'. Burns. 

Fendt (fend), n. A fiend; an enemy; the 
devil. Chancer. 

Fendacet (fend'as), n. A protection for the 
throat, afterwards replaced by the gorget. 
Fender (fendV^r), n. He who or that which 
fends or ward.s off; especially, (a) a utensil 
employed to hinder coals of fire from rolling 
forward to the floor. (&) Naut. a piece of 
timber, bundle of rope, or something else, 
hung over the side of a vessel to prevent it 
from being injured by rubbing against any 
body. 

Fender-bolt (fend'Ar-bolt). n. Naut. a pin 
or bolt with a long and thick head, stuck 
into the outermost bends or wales of a ship 
to protect her from injury. 

Fender-pile (fend'^r-pll), n. Ono of a series 
of piles driven to protect works either on 
land or water from the concussion of mov- 
ing bodies. 

FendliChe,t a. Fiend-like; devilish. Chaur 
eer. 

Fen-duck (fen'duk),n. A species of wild duck 
inhabiting marshy ground; the shoveller. 
Fendy (fend'i), a. Clever in providing. 
iScotch.) 

Feneratet (fen'^r-atl, v.i. rii. fsnero^fener- 
alum, to lend on interesU tromfenus, what 
is produced or gained from oi^ thing, from 
fe, root of fetus, feeundus, Ac. See Fu- 
ciTNi).] To put to use; to lend on interest. 
Feneration (fen-er-&^shoti), n. i. The act 


of lending on interest— >2. The interest or 
gain of that which is lent. 

Penestella (fe-nes-teFla), n. [L., dim. of 
fenestra, a window.] 1. In Ji. Cath. C/i. 
the niche on the soutli side of an altar, con- 
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taining the piscina, and frequently also tlie 
credence. — 2. In zool. an extinct genus of 
fan-like polyzoa, very abundant iu palieozoic 
rocks. 

Fenestra (fc-nes'tra), ?i. [L.] l. A window; 
an aperture; an entry into any place.— 2. In 
aiiat. the same as Foramen. 

Fenestral (fe-nes'tral), n. [From It. fenes- 
trella, dim. of fenestra, a window.] A small 
window; also, the framed blinds of cloth 
or canvas that supplied the ]>lace of glass 
previous to the introduction of that mate- 
rial. 

Fenestral, Fenestrate (fe-ncs'tral, fe nes'- 
ti*at), a. fl4. fe.tu'st ralis, from fenestra, a 
wnndow.] I. Pertaining to a wiiiiluw. 2. In 
entotn. a term applied to the naked hyaline 
transparent spots on the wings of butterllies. 
3. In bot. applied to leaves in which the 
cellular tissue docs not completely fill up 
the interstices between the veins, thus 
leaving openings. 

Fenestrated (fe-nes'trat-ed), a. Tn areh. 
having windows; windowed; characterized 
by windows. — Fenestrated membrane, in 
anat a term applied to that form of tlie 
elastic tissue of the middle or contractile 
o<iat of the artericR, iu which it presents a 
homogeneous membrane, the meshes of 
which appear as simple perforations. 

Fenestration (fc-nes-tra'shon), n. 1. The 
act of making windows.- 2. In arch, a design 
in which the windows are arranged to form 
the principal feature; the scries or arrange- 
ment of windows in a building. 

Fenestrule (fc-nes'trdl), n. IL. fenestrvla, 
dim. ot fenestra, a window.] In zool. one 
of the spaces inclosed by the intersecting 
branches of polyzoa. 

Fen-fowl (fen'foul), n. Any fowl that fre- 
quents fens. 

Fengeldt (fcn'geld). n. [E. fend, to ward 
off, and O.E. geld, money.] In old law, an 
impost or tax for the repelling of enemies. 

Feimte (foil' jit), n. a kind of transparent 
al^oster or marble, somctiineB used for 
windows. 

Fen-goose (fen'gbs), n. A species of wild 
goose that rreqnents fens, the Amer ferns, 
or gray-lag goose. 

Fenian (fe'ni-an), n. [A name assumed from 
Ir. Fionna, a race of superhuman heroes in 
Irish legendary history. See FioN. ] A per- 
son belonging to an association, which bad 
its origin in America among the refugees 
from Ireland after the outbreak of 1848, 
and the object of which was the erec- 
tion of Ireland into an independent repub- 
lic. Fenlanism rapidly spread itself over 
the United States, the Irish disaffected to 
Hritain fonning themselves into district 
clubs, called 'circles,' each presided over 
by a * centre,* the whole firganization lieiiig 
directed by a * sqpate,’ whose president was 
the 'head centre.* This association pro- 
pagated itself rapidly over Ireland also, as 
well as in the large towns of Britain having 
a considerable Irish element. In 1866, 1866, 
and 1867 the Fenians made several abortive 
attempts at risings, chiefiy under the leader- 
ship of Irish Americans. From America 
two or throe raids were attempted upon 


Canada with equally little success. Thv 
last was made in 1871, since which , date 
Fenlanism has quietly collapsed. 

Fenian (fe'ni-an), a. Of or belonging to 
Feiilaulsm or the Fenians; as, a Fenian 
outrage; a Fenian invasion. 

Fenlanism (f6*ui-an-izni), n. The princixiles 
or politics of the Fenians. 

Fenuks (fengks), n. The ultimate refuse of 
whale-blubber. It is valued as a manure, 
and it has been proposed to use it for mak- 
ing ITussian blue, as also for the production 
of ammonia. 

Fen-land ffenlaml), n. Marshy land. 
Fenman (len'man), n. Ono who lives in 
fens or marshes. 

Fennec(foii'nek),n. [Moorish name.] Adigi- 
tigrade uaniivoi*c (Megalotisl, fonning a sub- 
genus of the genus Cauls in tlie section with 
round pupils. It is found in North Africa. 
Called also Zerda (which see). 

Fennel (fen'nel), n. [A. Sax fiml, finugl, 
like is.fenchel, burrowed from the L./a»nic- 
ulum, fennel, dim. from /cenum, hay. ] A 
fragrant plant, Faeniculum vulgare, cul- 
tivated in gardens, belonging to the iiat. 
order UiiibelliferH;. It bears umbels of 
small yellow llowers, and has finely-divided 
leaves. The fruit, or, in common language, 
the seeds, are caniiinative, and frequently 
employed in medicine, and the loaves when 
lioiled are in some parts of England served 
with mackerel.— trianf fennel, a popular 
name for Ferula communis, which attains 
sometimes a height of 15 feet. 
Fennel-flower (fou'nel-flou-^r), n. The 
English name of plants of the genus Nigolla, 
given on account of their finely-cut leaven, 
resembling tliose of fennel. 

Fennel-giant (fen'uel-Ji-unt), n. Giant fen- 
nel. See Fknnbl. 

Fennel-water (fen'nel-wa-t6r), n. A spiritu- 
ous liquor prepared from fennel-seed. 
Fennish (feii'ish), a. Full of fens; fenny; 
iiiui'shy. 

Fenny (fen'i). a. 1. Having the character of 
a fen; boggy; marshy; moorish. 

Blit a htiv'riiiK vapour 

That covers for a while the fenny pi«»l. y. Baillie. 

2. Inhalnting fens or growing in fens; 
abounding in fens; as, /enni/ brake. * Balmy 
fern, and rushes /enni/.* Keats. * X fenny 
snake.' Shak. 

Fennystones (fon'i-stouz), n. A jdaiit. 
Fenowed t (fen'od), a. [A. Sax. finie, gejine- 
qod, decayed; 1). vinni{/, ruiicid, mouldy. 
Wedgwood suggests a connection with Gael. 
fineag, fionag, a chcese-inite. j Corrupted; 
decayed ; mouldy : another form of Vinnewed. 
Dr, Favour, 1619. 

Fensiblet (fcns'i-])I), a. Fencible. Spenser. 
Fent (font), w. [Fr. /cafe, a slit.] The open- 
ing left ill an article of dress, as in the 
sleeve of a shirt, at the top of the skirt in a 
gown, Ac., for the convenience of putting it 
on; a placket. 

Fenugreek (fe*nu-grek), n. [L. fesnum 
grcecum, Greek hay.] A plant, Tngonella 
fuftnnm grcecum, whose bitter and mucil- 
aginous seeds are used in veterinary prac- 
tice. 

Feed (ffid), n. A fond (which see). 

Feodal (fud'al), a. Feudal (which see). 
Feod^ty (fud-aUI-ti), n. Feudal tenure; 
the feudal system. See Feudality. 
Feodaxy (fiid*a-ri), n. l. One who holds 
lands of a superior, on condition of suit and 
service. [Kare.l See Feudatokt. — 2.t A 
confederate. Shak. —3. t An ancient officer 
of the court of wards, who was pioscnt with 
the escheutor in every county at the finding 
of offices of lands, and who gave evidence 
for the king both as to the value and tenure 
of the land. 

Feodatory (ffid*a-to-ri), n. Same as Feuda- 
tory. 

Feoff (fef), v.t. [L.L. feoffare; Fr. Jleffer. 
See Fee.] To invest with a fee or feud; to 
give or grant to one any corporeal heredita- 
ment; to enfeoff. 

Feoff (fef), n. A flef. See Fief. 

Feoffee (reffS), n. A person who is Infeoffed. 
that is, invested with a fee or corporeal 
hereditament. 

Feoffer, Feoffor (teVbr), n. One who en- 
feoffs or grants a foe. 

Feoffment (fef'ment), n. [L.L. feyfa- 
mentum, from feoffare. See FEE.] In fati’, 
fa) the grant of a feud or an estate in trust. 
See FEUn. (6) That mode of conveying the 
property in lands, or corporeal heredito- 
ments in possession, where the land passes 
by livery in deed, that is, actual delivery of a 
portion of the land, as a twig or a turf; or 


Fate, fSr, fat, fgU; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mfive; tQbe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 11, So. abuiie; y. So. ley. 
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when the parties, beln^ on the land, the 
feotfer expressly gives it to the feoffee. As 
the statute of uses has introduced a more 
convenient mode of conveyance, feoffments 
are now rarely used except by corporations. 
See Livxrt, seizin, Sasinb. 

Could hii grants, if not in themselves null, avail 
against his posterity, heirs like himself under the 
^ttiaXfeoffment of creation T Haiiam, 

(e) The instrument or deed by which cor- 
poreal hereditaments are convoyed. 

Fer,t adv. Far. Chaucer. 

Feraclous (ffi-ra'shus), a. [L. ferax, from 
fero, to bear.] Fruitful; producing abuii 
dantly. [Rare.] 

Like an oak 

Nurs'd onyeraa’aus Algiduin. Thomson. 

Feradty (fS-ras'l-tl), n. [L. /eraeitae, from 
/eroop, fruitful.] Fruitfulness. Beattie. [Karo.] 
Ferse (fe're). n. pi. [L.] The third order 
of Mammalia according to Liimieus, placed 
between tho orders Bruta and Glires. The 
order is distinguished as follows: upper in- 
cisor teeth, six, rather acute; canine tooth, 
solitary. It contains ten genera, and corre- 
sponds to the Insectivora, Carnivora, Mar- 
Bupialia, and Leinurcs. 

Ferss natures (fe'ro na-th'rS). [L.] Of a 
wild nature: applied in law to animals living 
in a wild state, such as the hare, deor, or 
pheasants, as distinguished from domesti- 
cated animals, as the cow, horse, sheep, 
poultry, <fec. 

Feral (f^'ral), a. [L. feralU, pertaining to 
the dead, dea<Uy.l Funereal; pertaining to 
funerals; mournful; fatal. ' Plagues and 
many feral diseases. * Burton, 

Feral (fC'ral), a. IL. /era, a wild beast.] 
A term applied to wild animals descended 
from tamo stocks, or to animals having be- 
come wild from a state of domestication, or 
plants from a state of cultivation; as, feral 
J3ig8. * Darwin's /mif rabbits.* Edin. Rev, 
Ferdat Fered,t pp. of fere. Terrified. 
Chaucer. 

F6rde»t pret. otfure. Fared. Chaucer. 
Fer-de-lance (fer-de-lahsV n. [Fr., iron of 
a lance, lance -head.] The lance -headed 
viper or Craspedocephalua (Bothrops) Ian- 
e.eolatu8, a serpent common in Brazil and 
some of the West Indian Islands, and one 
of the most terrible members of the rattle- 
snake family (Crotalido!). It is 5 to 7 
feet in length, an<l is capable of execut- 
ing considerable springs when in pursuit 
of prey or of some object which has irri- 
tated it. Its bite is almost certainly fatal, 
the only antidote of any avail being said to 
be ardent spirits. When a person is liit 
ho is kept in a continual state of semi- 
intoxication, with the view of counteracting 
the paralyzing effect of the poison upon the 
nerves. It infests sugar plantations, and Is 
dreaded alike by man and beast. Tho tail 
ends in a horny spine, which scrapes harshly 
against rough objects, but does not rattle. 
Fmrden,f pret. pi. otfare. Fared. Chaucer. 
Ferdlgffwt (Wr'di-gu), n. [Fiee Farthin- 
gale.] A farthingale. Udall. 

FerdnesSit n. The state of being afraid; 
fearfulness. Chaucer. 

Ferdwltt (ffird'wit), [A. Sax, ferd, an 
army, an expedition, and tette, punishment] 

1. A quitment for manslaughter in the army. 

2. A fine imposed on persons for not going 
forth in a military expedition. 

Feret (fdr), n. [A. Sax. fera or ge/era, a com- 
panion.] A fellow; a mate; a poor; a hus- 
band; a wife. Chaucer. 

Charissa to a lovely /hr 

Wan linked, and by him had many pledges dere. 

Spenser. 

Fere,t n. Fear. Chaucer. 

Fer6»t I’-t To fear; to terrify. Chaucer. 
Fere.t W. Fire. Chaucer. 

Feretory (fe'rd-to-ri), n. [L.feretrum, a bier 
or litter, from 
/ere, to boar, 
formed on the 
model of Gr. 
pheretron^ from 
jpAerd. to bear, to 
carry.] A shrine 
made of gold or 
other metal, or 
of wood, various- 
ly adorned, and 
usually in the 
shape of a ridg- 
ed chest, with a 
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roof -like top, for containing the relics of 
saints. It is borne In processions. 
Ftrtortli»t Ftrfortb]y,t ode. Far forth. 
Chaucer. 


Ferguaonite (f^rlgus-on-It), n. [After Mr. 
Ferguson of Raith.] A brownii^ black ore 
consisting mainly of columbic acid and 
yttria. It occurs in quartz near Cape Fare- 
well, Greenland. 

FerlSS (fe'ri-€), n. pi, [L. ] In Rom, antiq. 
holidays, during which free Romans sus- 
pended their political transactions and law- 
suits, and slaves enjoyed a cessation from 
labour. The feriso were thus dies nefasti. 
They were divided Into two classes, ferioe 
publiccB and privatoe. The latter were ob- 
served by single families or individuals in 
commemoration of some particular event 
of consequence to themselves or their ances- 
tora. Ferioe pubUcoe included all days con- 
secrated to any deity, and consequently nil 
days on which public festivals were held. 
The manner in which the public feriio were 
kept bears great analogy to our observance 
of Sunday, the people idsiting the temples 
of the gods and offering prayers and sacri- 
fices. 

Ferial (fo'ri-al), a. ["L. ferialie, from/erwp, 
holidays.] Pertaining to holidays or to 
common days; specifically, in Scotland, for- 
merly applied to those days in which it was 
not lawful for courts to be held or any Judi- 
cial step to be taken. 

Ferlation t (fe-rl-a'shon), n. [L. ferior, feri- 
atus, to keep holiday, from /erue, holidays. 
See Fair, a market.] The act of keeping 
holiday; cessation from work. * As though 
there were any feriation in nature.* Dug- 
dale. 


Ferle.t n. [O.Fr. ferie, from L. feria, a 
holiday.] 1. A holiday. Rullokar.~2. A 
week-day. Wgeliffe, 

Ferierf (fe'ri-er), a. Fierier; fiercer. ‘ Rhenus 
ferier than the cataract.* Mamton. 

Ferine (fe'rin), a. [L. ferinue, from fera. a 
wild beast.] Wild; untamed; savage. * Lions, 
tigers, wolves, and bears are ferUie beasts.' 
Hale, 

Ferine (fe'rin), n. A wild beast; a beast of 
prey. 

Ferbaely (fe'rin-li), ado. In tho manner of 
wild beasts. 

Ferlnenesa (fc'rin-ncs), n. Wildness; savage- 
ness. 

Ferlngee, Ferlnghee (fe-ring'ge). n. [Pro- 
bably a corruptioii of Frank.] The name 
given to Knglisluneii by the liiiidus. 


The first in.stalinent of these notorious cartridges 
. . . were without doubt abiitulcintly offensive to tlie 
Feringhees as well as to the Faithful. 

Capt. AUnubray Thomson. 

Ferlo (fe'ri-o), n. [A mnemonic word. ] In 
logic, a mode in the first figure of syllogisms 
consisting of a universal negative, a parti- 
cular affirmative, and a particular negatfve. 

FerlBO, FerlBon (fe-rls'o, fe-ris'on), n. 
[Mnemonic word.] In Utgic, a mode in the 
tliird figure of syllogism, closely allied to 

Jerio (which see). 

Ferity t (f^r'l-ti), n. [L. feritae, trovaferua, 
wild. ] Wildness; savageness; cruelty. 
Ferliei Ferely (fir'll), n. [A. Sax. fcerllc, 
sudden, unexpected— /err, sudden, fearful, 
and lie, like. ] A wonder; a strange event or 
object. [Old and Provincial English and 
Scotch. ] 


Whare ye gaiin, ye crawlin*y?r/j'r 9 Burns. 


FerU0,t Ferlyt (f6r'li). a. Wonderful; 
strange. 

Ferlle, Ferly (ftr'li), v,i. To wonder, 
[Scotch.] 

Tell what new taxation's enmin*. 

Kvk/erlu at the folk in Lon'on. Bums. 

Ferllngt (f^riling), n. [A. Sax. feorthling, 
the fourth part of anything.] Jn old law, a 
fourth; a fourth part; a farthing. 

Ferllng-noble (f^riling-nd'h!), n. [See Fer- 
LING and Noble.] The quarter-noble, an 
English gold coin of tho reign of Edward III. 
of the value of 20d. It bore on the obverse 
an escutcheon with the arms of France and 
England, quarterly, within a rose, and on 
the reverse the cross and lions, without the 
crowns, and a fleur-de-lis within the lesser 
rose in tho centre. 

Feriy,t n. and a. See Ferlib. 

FernLt Fermat (t^rm), u l. A farm or rent. 
2. Alodging; a place of abode. See FARM. 


HU tinfull sowlc with desperate disdaine 
Out of her fleshly fled to the place of pain. 

Sipenser. 

Feniiaole,t ti. [See Pharmacy.] A medi- 
cine. Chaucer. 

.Fermata (fer-mR'tll), n. In muaic, a pause 
at the close of an air, usually accompanied 
by an extempore embellishment. 

Ferment (f^r'ment), n, [L. fermentum, for 
fervimentum, from fervo or ferveo, to boll. 


to boll up, to foam. See Fervent. ] 1. Any 
substance, as a funguj^ whose presence in 
another body produces the phenomena of 
fermentation. See Fermentation.*- 2. A 
gentle l)oiling, or the intenial motion of the 
constituent parts of a fluid. [Rare. ]— a Com- 
motion; heat; tumult; agitation; as, to put 
the passions in a ferment; tho state or 
people are in a ferment. * The nation is In 
too high afermenV Dry den. 

Ferment (f^r-mentO, v.t. [L. fermento, from 
fermentum. See tiio noun.] To cause fer- 
mentation or agitation In; to set in motion; 
to warm; to excite. 'While youth /ermenfs 
tho blood.* Pope. 

Ferment (f6r-mcnt0> e.i. l. To effervesce; 
to undergo fermentation; to be excited into 
sensible internal motion, as the constituent 
particles of an animal or vegetable fluid; to 
work.— 2. Fig. t<3 bo in agitation; to be ex- 
cited, as by violent emotions or passions 
or great problema * But finding no redress, 
ferment and rage.' Milton. 

The intellect of the age was a fermenting Intellect. 

De Quincy. 

FermentablUty (f^r-ment'a-biP'li-ti), n. 
Capability of being fenneuted. 
Fermentable (f^r-mcnt'a-bl), a. Capable 
of fermentation; thus, cider, beer of all 
kinds, wine, and other vegetable liquors, 
are fermentable. 

Fermental t (fdr-ment'al), a. Having power 
to cause fermentation. ' The vital acidity 
and fermental activity of the stomach.' Sir 
T. Browne. 

Fermentation (f£r-ment-a'shon), 91 . [L.L. 
fermentatio, from L. fermento, fermem 
tatum.] 1. The conversion of an organic 
substance into new compounds in pre- 
sence of a ferment. Fermentation differs 
in kind according to tho nature of tho 
substance which promotes it. Sugar in 
solution is liable to two principal kinds 
of fermentation (vinoug and lactic), both 
of which are probably due to the growth 
in the liquid of a mould or fungus. Fer- 
mentation may be checked or altogether 
prevented by anything wliich prevents the 
growth of the fungus, as by keeping away 
from the linuid the spores or germs from 
which the fungus springs, by tlie liquid 
being either too hut or too cold for its 
development, by its containing too much 
sugar, or by the presence of u substance 
(called an antiaeptie) which acts as a 
poison on the fungus. Vinous fermenta- 
tion is produced by the growth of the 
yeast-plant (see Yeast); lactic fermenta- 
tion is due to tho presence in the liquid of 
PcnicUlium glaucum (common blue mould), 
in vinous fermentation the sugar is con- 
verted into carbonic acid and mcohol, the 
nitrogenous element being assimilated by 
tho rapidly developing ova of tho ferment. 
Lactic fenneiitation takes place in milk in 
the process of l)ecoming sour, when the 
sugar of the milk Is converted into lactic 
acid. (See under Lactic.) Acetous fer- 
mentation occurs in liquids which have 
already undergone vinous fermentation. 
MThen exposed to the atmosphere such 
liquids become sour, and vinegar is pro- 
duced. This change is probably due to the 
growth of a fungus, Myeoderma aeeti (the 
vinegar-plant). Other kinds of fermentation 
are benzoic fermentation. In which, amount 
other matters, the essential oil of bitter 
almonds is formed; and sinapie fermenta- 
tion, occurring in mustard moistened with 
water, during which oil ot mustard Is pro- 
duced. For an explanation of fermentation, 
in relation to the origin and spread of con- 
tagious diseases, see Germ THEORr.-*2. Fig. 
the state of being in high activity or com- 
motion; agitation; excitement, as of the 
intellect or feelings, a society. Ac. 

The founders of the English Church wrote and 
acted in an age of violent intellectual fermentation 
and ot constant action and reaction. Macaulay. 

Fennentative(ter-m6ntia-tiv),a. 1 . Causing 
or having power to cause fermentation; as, 
fermentative heat— -2. Consisting in or pro- 
duced by fermentation; as, fermentative 
process. * The liquor experiences no fer- 
mentative change. Vre. 
FermentatiyeiieM (ter-ment'a-tiv-nes), n. 
The state ot being fermentative. 
Fermentescible (ter•men^es'si-blX n. A 
body capable of being fermented. 
Fermererett n. [See intirmart.] Tlie 
officer in a religious house who had the 
care of the infimiary. Chaucer. 

FermlUet (ter'mil-letX n. [O.Fr. dim. of 
fermeil, a clasp, from fermer, to make fast. 


oh, chain; flh, Sc. loch; g,go; i,Joh; fi, Fr. ton; ng,sling; TB, Chen; th, fhln; w, v*ig; wh, tchig; xh, azure.— See KEY. 
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to fasten, from /erme, fast; 'L.firmxts, Arm, 
stable. ] A buckle or clasp. 

Fem (f6m), n, [A. Sax. ftam, O.H.O. 
faram^ farm, faren, farm, Q. fam, far^ 
ren, D. varen—tem; perhaps allleil to Or. 
pteriB, a kind of fem, ptermi, a feather, 
wing.] One. of a large group of vascular 
cryptogamous plants, constituting the uat. 
order Pillcc.s. They 
are herbacotnis.rare- 
ly shrubby or arbtir- 
escent plant.s some- 
times witli long 
creeping rhizomes. 

The leaves, called 
fronds, are simple or 
more or less divhled. 
and bear on their 
under surface or e* Igt • 
the cap.sulcs con- 
taiiiing the luiniib* 
spores. Someiiinc.'? 
the spores are borne ^ 
on separate fronds 
or parts of the frond. 

The number of spe- 
cies is variously esti- 
mated at from 2500 
to more than twice 
M many. They are Lady.fcn, 
found all over the jHix/tmiiia\ 
world, but abound in 

humid temperate and tropical regions. About 
fifty species are natives of Britain. i*'eni8 arc 
very abundant os fossil plants. The earli- 
est know'n forms occur in Devonian rocks, 
and their remains contribute lai'gely to 
the formation of the beds of coal. Male 
fem is Lastrea filiz-ttmB; lady-fern, Ath\h 
Hum jUix-femina; fiowering-feru, Osmunda 
regaliB ; stone or parsley -fern, AUoaorm 
crUpus; bladdcr-fem, Cyst opt erin ftayili^: 
bristle-fern, Trichonianen radicam; filmy- 
fern, the species of llymcnophylUim; hard- 
fern, Bleehnum boreale; holly-fern. Poly- 
Btichum LonchitUt; maiden-hair fem, Adi- 
antum capillus-veueris ; oak -fem. Poly po- 
dium DryopteriB ; beech-fera. Polypodium 
PhegopteriB. 

Femandilia (fSr-nan-de'naX n. Ferrondine 
(which see). 

Ferne t (f6m), adv. Before. Chaucer, 
Fernery (f<^rn^6-ri), n. A place where ferns 
are artificially grown. 

Fern-owl (fem'oul). n. The common 
goatsucker {Capri mulgus europoBtis) the 
night-jar. 

Fem-seed (fSm'sed), n. The seed or spores 
of fem, formerly supposed to possess won- 
derful virtues, such as rendering a person 
invisible. 

FemtiCle (f6ra'tik-l), n. A freckle on the 
skin resembling the seed of a fern. [ITovIn- 
cial English and Scotch. ] 

Ferny (fern'i), a. Abounding or overgrown 
with fem. 

FerocUy (fe-ros'i-fi), v,t. [L. /erox,/erocift, 
fierce, and facio, to make.] To moke 
ferocious. [ Bare, j 

Ferocious (fe-ro'shus), a. [Fr. f^roce; L. 
ferox^ fierce, allied to feruB, wild. ] 1. Fierce; 
savage; wild; barbarous; ravenous; rapa- 
cious; BA^feroeiouB savages; aferoeiouB lion. 
2. Indicating, or expressive of, ferocity; as, 
aferociouB look. 

Ferociously (fe-ro'shus-li), ado. Fiercely; 
with savage cruelty. 

Ferociousness (fe-ro'shus-nes), n. State of 
being ferocious; savage fierceness; cruelty; 
ferocity. 

Ferocity (fe-rosl-ti), n. [Fr. f^rociU; L. 
ferocitas, ferocity, from/eroa?, fierce, cruel.] 
State of being ferocious; savage wildness or 
fierceness; fury; cmelty; os, the ferocity ot 
barbarians. *The pride and ferocity ot a 
Highland chief. ’ Macaulay. * An uncommon 
ferocity in rny countenance.' AddUton. 
fwoher (fer-olier), n. A symbol or repre- 




s'^ntatlon of the solar deity, seen on many of 
the monuments exhumed from the ruins of 


Nineveh and Babylon, at Persepolls, Ac. 
Sometimes it simply appears as a winged 
circle; at others it consists of the deml-flgure 
of the god, with expanded wings, and in the 
act of discharging an arrow from his liow; 
and this is tlie highest or most mthetical 
of its various developments. A similar 
figure or symbol has also been found on 
monuments In Mexico and Central America. 
Fer Olli^te (fer ol-o-zh^tX n. [l^T. ] (FeoOa. ) 
The mineralogical name of that variety of 
anhydrous red oxide ot iron, otheruise 
called Specular Iron Ore, from which tlie 
well-known Swedish, Russian, and Elba irons 
are prepared. It occurs in primary rocka 
Feronia (fd-ro'ni-a), ft. [The name of an 
ancient Italian goddess.] 1. Inzool. according 
to Latreille, an extensive genus of coleop- 
terous insects, belonging to the section 
Pentamora and family Carabidn, mostly 
of obscure colour. --2. In bot. a genus of 
plants, nat. order Auraiitiaceie, containing 
a single species, F. elephanium, the ele- 
phant or wood apple of India and Java, 
where the fruit is very generally eaten. 1 1 
la a spinous tree, with iinparipinnate leaves, 
white flowers In loose racemes, with a 
fleshy fruit, having a hard, rough, woody 
rind. A transparent oily fluid exudes from 
the trunk of tlie tree when an incision is 
made into it. and is used by painters for 
mixing their colours. The ti^ee also yields 
a clear white gum. and the wood is valuable 
for its durability, whiteness, and hardness. 
Ferosh (fe'rosh), n. An Indian servant 
who has the care of tents, furniture, (fee. 
Simmonda. 

Feroua (£6'rus). a. [L. ferua, wild.] Wild; 
savage. [Rare. ] 

Ferrandlne (fer'mn-din). n. [ Kr. fet'tandi ne, 
possibly from an O. Fr. word./errand.an iron- 
gray liorse, and transferred to the cloth from 
its colour.] A stuff made of wool and silk. 
Ferrara (f^r-ra'ra), n. A claymore or brooil- 
Bword of peculiarly excellent quality, named 
after a famous swordsinith of the name of 
Andrea Ferrara, but whether he was a Span- 
iard or Italian is not determined. Genuine 
Andrea Ferraras have a crown mark on the 
blade. 

We'll put in bail, boy; old Andrew Ferrara shall 
lodge liiii seciirtly. Hir lt\ Stott. 

Ferraria (fe-ra'ri-a), n. [in honour of J. B. 
Ferran, an Italian botanist.] A genus of 
bulbous plants, nat. order Iridaceie. They 
have lieen introduced into Kurope from tlie 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Ferrary t (fe'ra-ri), n. The art of working 
in iron. 

Sip took she chamber, which her son, the god of 
J'errary, 

With Ann doors made. Chapman. 

Ferrate (fc'rat), n. in chem. a salt fonned 
by the union of ferric acid with a base. 
Ferre, t ado, compar. Further. Chaucer. 
Ferrean, Ferreoua (fo're-an, fe'rfi-us), a. 
[h. ferreuB, from ferrum, lixm.] Partaking 
of, pertaining to, or made ot iron; like iron. 
Ferreattt ado. auperl. Furthest. Chaucer. 
Ferret (fc'ret), n. [Probably, like the G. 
frett, frettchen, O.G. f retie, furette, ferret, 



Ferret {Afusteia/itro). 


borrowed from a Romance word such as 
Fr. fuTBt, It. furetto, L.L. furectua, fure- 
tuB, furo, the origiii of which scorns to lie 
the L. fur, a thief. We find, however, also 
Armor, fured, Gael, and Jr. fired, ferret; W. 
ffured, that which is subtle, crafty, or cun- 
ning, aferret,from jfur,Armor./ar, cunning, 
wily, crafty; so that the real origin of our 
word as well as the relationship of all these 
words is somewhat dark. ] 1. A variety of the 
genus Miistela, most closely allied to the 
polecat, about 14 inches in lengtji, of a pale 
yellow colour, with red eyes. It is a native of 
Africa, but has been introduced into Europe. 
It cannot, however, bear cold, and cannot 
subsist even In France except in a domestic 
state. Ferrets are used in catching rabbits. 


to drive them out of their holes.— fi. In 
gloBB manuf. the iron used to try the melted 
matter to see if it is fit to work and to make 
the ringf at the mouths of bottles. 

Ferret (ferret), v.f. 1. To drive out of a lurking 
place, as a ferret does the rabbit Henoe— 
2. Fiq. to search out by perseverance and 
cunning: followed hy out; as, to /erref out a 
secret 

The InquUltiony?rre/(Af out and drove into banisli- 
ment some considerable remnants of that unfortunate 
race. H. Swinburne. 

Ferret (fe'ret) n. [By loss of I from Fr. 
Jleuret, coarse ferret-silk.] A kind of narrow 
tape, made of woollen thread, sometimes of 
cotton or silk. 

Ferreter (fe'ret-fer), n. One who ferrets or 
hunts anotlier in his private retreat 
FerrettO (fe-rertfi). n. fit ferretto (d1 
SpagnaX oim. of /€rro=^L. ferrum, iron.) 
Copper calcined with brimstone or white 
vitriol, used in colouring glass. 

Ferriage (fe'ri-aj), n. [See Ferry.] The 
price or fare to bo paid at a ferry; the com- 
pensation established or paid for convey- 
ance over a river or lake in a boat. 

Ferric (fo'rik), a. [Fr. ferngue, from L. 
ferrum, iron.] Pertaining to or extnutted 
from iron.- i'VrrM? acid, an acid of iron 
(lIoFe 04 ), never obtained in the free states. 
A lew salts of this acid are known and are 
called ferrates. — Feme oxide (FegC^), 
sesquioxide of iron : tliis substance occurs 
as haematite, speculai iron ore, i^c. 
Ferricalclte (fe-ri-kal'sit). n. [L. ferrum, 
iron, and calx, lime.] A species of calcare- 
ous earth or limestono combined with a 
large portion of iron, from 7 to 14 per cent. 
Feiricyanlc (fc'ri-sl-au"ik), a. [L. ferrum, 
iron, and E. cuamtgen.] Pertaining to or 
derived from iron and cyanogen. - Fern- 
cyanic acid (HyFeC^oNe). an acid obtained 
by decomposing ferricyanidc of lead with 
Bulpliuric avid. 

Ferxlcyaiiide (fe-ri-sf'an-ul), 71. A salt of 
ferricyanic acid. Potassi urn ferricyanide or 
red prussiate of potash is the most impor- 
tant of the series. 

Ferrleri (fe'ri-*r), n. A ferryman. * If any 
botemon or firrier be dwelling in the ward.' 
Calthroj). 

Ferrlery(fe'ri-er-i), Farriery. Bp. Loxoth. 
Ferriferous (fo-riri'r-iis), a. [L. ferrum, 
iron, and fero, to produce.] Producing or 
yielding iri>n. —Fetriferoua rocka, rocks con- 
taining abundance of iron ore, comprising 
clay iron ore and iron pyrites. 

Ferill (fel’ll), 71 . Same os Ferrule (which 
sec)* 

Fernlite (fe'ril-U), [L. ferrxmi, iron, and 
Gr. lithoB, a stone.] Rowley ragg, a variety 
of trap, containing iron in the state of oxide. 
Ferrocyanic (fe'rd-spuu"ik), a. Pertaining 
to or derived from iron and cyanogen— 
Ferrocya7iic acid (H 4 FeC 6 Nr.). an acrid ob- 
tained by decomposed ferrocyanide of 
barium with sulphuric acid. 

Ferrocyanide ffe-rO-sran-ld), n. A salt of 
ferrocyanic acid. Potassium ferrocyanide 
or yellow prussiate of potash is well known. 
FerropruSBiate (fe-ro-pru'shi-at), n. A 
compound of ferroprussic or ferrocyanic 
acid with a liuse. 

Ferroprussic (fe-r 6 -pru'sik), a. {L.femnn, 
iron, and E. pruaBie.] Same as Ferrocyanic. 
Ferrosoferrlc (fe-ro'so-f e'^rik), a. [As if from 
L. adjective ferroaua, from ferrum, iron, 
and £. ferric.] In chem. a term applied to 
black or magnetic oxide (Fej. 04 ). It occurs 
in the mineral kingdom under the name of 
magnetic iron ore or native loadstone. 
Ferrotsrpe (fe^rd tlp), n. [L. ferrum. Iron, 
and Or. iypoa, type. ] In photog. fa) a term 
applied by Mr. Robert Hunt, the discoverer, 
to some photographic processes in which 
the salts of iron are the principal agents. 

, (5) A idiotograph taken on Japanned sheet- 
iron by a collodion process. 

Ferruglnated (fe-ni'Jin'St-ed). a, [See Fer- 
RuaiNOUS.] Having the colour or proper- 
ties of the rust of iron. 

FemuliieouB (fe-ru-Jin'd-ns), a. Ferrugin- 
ous. [Rare.] 

Ferruginous (fc-m'Jin-us), a. [L. fer- 
rugineuB, ferrugxnua, ot the colour ot iron 
rust, rusty, from firrugo, ferrughiU, iron 
rust, from ferrum, iron.] 1. Partaking of 
iron; containing particles of iron.— 2. Of the 
colour of the rust or oxide of Iron. 

FerrugO (fe-rb'gO), n. [See FBRRuamouB.I 
In bot. a disease of plants, commonly called 
Jiuat. It is caused by the presence of myriads 
of nlinute fungi, chiefly of the genera Uredo 
and Puocinia. 
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Farrnto tfe'rul), n. [From L. ferru/m. Iron; 
or fjrom Fr. oiroZe, a ring put about the end 
of a itall, from virer^ to veer or turn round, 
the form having been modifled by the in- 
fluence of L. ferrum, or that of Fr. ferule, L. 
/eruia, a rod.] 1. A ring of metal put round 
a column, cane, or other thing to strengthen 
it or prevent its splitting. -—2. In ateam- 
boUera, a bushing for expanding the end of 
a flue. 

Ferrumlnate (fe-ra'min-at), v.t [L. /emc- 
mino./erruminatum, to cement, to solder, 
from farrumen, cement, from ferrurn, iron.) 
To unite or solder, as metals. 
Ferrumlnatlon (fe-ni'niin>a''shon), n. [L. 
/erruminatio,] Tlie soldering or uniting of 
metals. 

Ferry (fe'riX v.t pret. <fe pp. ferried; ppr. 
farrymg. [A. Sax. ferian^ /arian, to carry, 
to convey, to cause to go, causative of faran, 
to go. Similarly the O. fuhren, to carry, is 
the causative of fahren, to go. See Fare. ] 
To carry or transx>ort over a river, strait, or 
other water, in a boat or other floating con- 
veyance. 

Ferry (fe'ri), v.i. To pass over water in a 
boat. * They ferry over tills Lethean sound. ' 
MUton. 

Ferry (fe'ri), n. [See the verb.] 1. A boat 
or vessel in which passengers and goods are 
conveyed over rivers or other narrow waters; 
wherry. 

1 went down to the river Brent in the ordinary yirrry. 

jitidison, 

2. Tlie place or passage where boats pass 
over water to convoy passengers. 

ni give yc a silver pound 
To row me o'er lhc./irrry. Campbell. 

21. A right, acquired either by royal grant, act 
of parHament, or by prescription, of convey- 
ing, for a reasonable consideration, men, 
horses, carriages, dsc., across a river, flrth, 
dec. The possessor of a ferry need not be 
proprietor either of the water over whicii 
the right is exercised or of the soil on either 
side, but he must possess such rights over 
the latter as will enable him to cmnark and 
disembark his pas.seiigcrs. 

Ferryboat (fe'ri-bot), n. A boat for convey- 
ing passengers over streams and other 
narrow waters. 

Fenimian (fo'ri-imui), n. One who keeps, 
looks after, or has connection with a ferry. 
‘That UTiiw ferryman whom poets write of.' 
Shaft, 

Fer8,t a. Fierce, Chaticcr. 

Fors.! w. [Per. pherz, a general.] The queen 
at cncss. Chaucer, 

Fertile (ffir'til or fer'til), a, {Vr. fertUe; 
L. fertilia, from fero, to bear, to produce, 
which is the same word as K. bear, Goth. 
baira, Gr. pkerO, Skr. bhri, to bear.] 

1, Fruitful ; rich: producing fruit in abund- 
ance: wi, fertile land, ground, soil, flelds, or 
meadows. 

The enrth is /erf He of all lclnd.s of grain. Camden, 

2. Rich; having abundant resources; pro- 
lific; productive: Inventive; able to pnafuce 
abundantly ; as, a fertile genius, mind, or 
imagination. - S. In hot capable of producing 
fruit; fruit-bearing; as, fertile flowers or 
anthers. 

Fertile^ (f6r'tn-ll), adv. Fruitfully. 
FertllenesB (f^Ftfl-nes), n. Fertility. 
Fertilitatef (fdr-tiri-t»it), v. t To make fer- 
tile; to fertilize; to impregnate. 

A cock will in one day /erfilifafe the whole race- 
mation or clutter of eggs, not excluded in many weeks 
after. -ViV T. Browne, 

Fertility (fdr-til'i-ti). n, [L, fertilitaa, from 
fertUia. See Pertilk.] 1. 'I'he state of being 
fertile or fruitful; fruitfulness; the quality 
of producing fruit in abundance; fecundity; 
productiveiiosa ; as, the fertility of land, 
ground, soil, flelds, and meadows. — 2. Rich- 
ness: abundant resources; fertile invention; 
as, the fertility of genius, of fancy or Ima- 
gination. 

The quickness of the iinoginatlon is seen in the in- 
vention. the ferfitify in the fancy, and the accuracy 
in the expression. DryeUn, 

Fertilliation (f^Ftil-lz-a^'shon), fi. 1. The 
act or process of rendering fertile, fruitful, 
or productive: as, the Jertilizatim of the 
soil.— 2. The act of fecundating or impreg- 
nating; speciflcally, in bot, the application 
of the pollen to the stigma of a plant, by 
means of which a perfect seed containing an 
embryo is produced; fecundation. 

Fartmie (fdFtil-Iz), v, t, pret. A pp. fertilized: 
ppr. fertilizing. To make fertile; to supply 
with the nutriment of plants; to make 
fruitful or productive; to enrich; to fecun- 
date; as, to ferHlize land, soil, ground, mea- 


dows, plants, Ac. * A fertilized germ. * II, 
Spencer. 

Fertiliser ffrFtii-iz-^r), n. He who or tliat 
which fertilizes; speciflcally, a manure, 
whether organic or inorganic ; as, guano is 
a poyrerUjl fertilizer. 

Ferula (fe'ru-lax n. [L., giant-fennel, from 
ferio, to strike, because its stalks were used 
to punish schoolboya] l.t A rod; a ferule. 
2. The sceptre of the emperor of the eastern 
empire.— 3. In bot. a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, whose species often yield a powerful 
stimulating gum resin, employed in medi- 
cine. The species are natives of the shores of 
the Mediten*anean and Persia, and are char- 
acterized bv tall-growing pithy stems, and 
deeply divided leaves, the segments of wliich 
are frequently linear. F. eotnmunis of onr 
English gardens is called giant fennel. F. 
peraica, a dwai*f species, was formerly sup- 
posed to be the source of asafetida, but the 
greater portion of the asafetida of com- 
merce is the produce of Marthex asafetida. 
F. orientalia and F. tingita-na arc said to 
yield African amnioniaoum, a gum resin like 
asafetida, but less powci-ful. Sagapenum, 
a similar drug, is supposed likewise to bo 
the produce of a species of this genus. 
Ferulaceous (fc-ru-la'shus), a. [L. fer%ila. 
See Ferula and Ferule ] Pertaining to 
reeds or canes; having a stalk like a reed; 
resembling Ferula; fenilaceoua plants. 
Ferulaxt (fo'ru-U'^^r), n, A ferule. 

Fists SkXid /erniars. fckIs and scourges, have been 
the usual dainties in schools. //ar/lib. 

Ferule (fc'rul), n. [L. ferula^ a twig, a cane, 
a switen, from L. ferio, to strike.] A flat 
piece of wood, used to punish children in 
school, by striking them on the palm of the 
hand ; also, a cane used for tlie same pur- 

P<»80. 

Ferule (fe'rfll), v. t. pret. <fe pp. feruled; ppr. 
feruling. To punish with a ferule. 

Ferule (fe'rul), n. A ferrule. 

•Will you have some of this?’ s.'iid the fat hoy, 
plunging into the pie up to ^c/eruUs of the knife 
and U»rk. DttkettA. 

Fervencet (fcr'vens), n. neat; fervency. 
Chapman, 

Fervency (Wr'ven-si), n, [See Fervent.] 
The state of being feryent or warm ; heat 
of mind; ardour; eagerness; animatetl zeal; 
warmth of devotion. 

Wlien you pray, let it be with attention, with 
vency, and with perseverance. IVake. 

Fervent (frFvent), a. [L. fervena, fermntia, 
ppr. u£ ferveo, to boil, to ferment (comp. 
fervid, fertnenty, cog. Gr. thero, to make bot. 
tnennoa, warm, boiling; Skr. gharma, beat. 
Akin E. and G. toarm; Ir. garaim, to warm.] 

1. Hot; boiling; glowing; as, a fervent sum- 
mer; fervent blood. 

The elements shall melt with/ervtnf he.'it. 

u Pet. iii. lo. 

2. Hot in temper; vehement. 

They are /ervenf to dispute. Ifovker. 

3. Ardent; very warm; earnest; excited; 
animated ; glowing with religious feeling : 
zealous; eagerlv active; vigorous; ez, fervent 
zeal; fervent piety; fervent toll. 

The effectual /trvenl pr.iyer of a righteous man 
availeth much. Jas. v. i6. 

Fervently (frr'vcnt-li). adv. i. in such a 
degree of heat as to bum. 

It continued so/ervently hot that men roasted eggs 
in the sand. Haknvill. 

2. Earnestly; eagerly; vehemently; with 
great warmth; with devotional ardour; with 
earnest zeal; ardently. 

Fpaphr.'is . . . s.ilutcth you, labouring /rr^jen/ly 
for you in prayers. Col. iv. 12 . 

Ferventness (f^Fvent-ues), n. Fervency; 
ardour; zeal. 

Fervescent (ffir-ves'sent), a. fL. ferveseena, 
ferveacentia. ppr. of fervcaco, to become boil- 
ing hot, incept, from ferveo, to boil. ] 
Growing hot. 

Fervid (ttr'vid), a, [L./f»nn‘dii/?, from ferveo, 
to be boiling hot.) 1. Very hot; burning; 
boiling; as, /eratef heat 

The mounted sun 

Shot down direct hiit/errdd rays. Milton. 

2. Very warm in zeal ; vehement ; cn^r ; 
earnest; as, fervid zeal. * The fervid wishes, 
holy fires.* Parnell. 

Fervldlty (ttr-vldi-ti). n. Heat; fervency. 
Johnson. 

Fei^dly (frr'vid-li), adv. Very hotly; with 
glowing warmth. 

Fervldness (fer'vid-nes), n. Glowing heat ; 
ardour of mind; warm zeal. 

Fervor (frr^vCr). American mode of spelling 
Fervour. 


Fervour (fri-'vdr), n. (L. fervor, heat] 
1. Heat or warmth ‘ The /^rpour of ensuing 
day.' Waller. -^2, Intensity of feeling; ar- 
dour; warm or animated zeal and earnest- 
ness in the duties of religion, particularly in 
prayer. 

The point at which the mind has awakened indeed 
to a sense of inward freedom, and feels fermenting 
in it a thousand thoughts — desires — ambitions such 
as lend its Joyous Arvour and hopefulness to the 
licart of youth. ^ J)r. Catrd. 

Fesapo (fe-sa'po), n. [A mnemonic word.] 
In logic, the fourth form of the fourth figure 
of tlie syllogism, the terms of which stand 
os follow; -No P. is M. ; All M. are S. ; Some 
8. are not P. 

FesceniUne (fes'sen-nin), a. Pertaining to 
Feacennium in Italy; licentious.- Fescen^ 
nim verses, gay, licentious, or scurrilous 
verses of a personal character, extempoilzed 
hv performers at merry-meetings, to amuse 
the aiidienec, originating at Fcscciinlum. 
Fescenpine (fes'scn-nln), n. A song of a 
rude or licentious character prevalent In 
ancient Italy. 

Fescue (fcs'kil), n. [O. K. featue, from O. Fr. 
festu (¥r. fitu), a straw; L. /cjsf i«;a, a shoot 
or stalk of a tree, a rod.] 1. A straw, wire, 
pin, or the like, used to point out letters to 
children when learning to read.— 2. Fescue- 
grass. See Festuca. —3. f 'I'he plectnim with 
which the strings of the harp or lyre wore 
struck and the instrument was played. 

With thy golden playedst ujion 

Thy hollnw harp. Chapman. 

4. t The gnomon or stylo of a dial. 

The fescue of the dial is upon the Christ-cross of 
noon. Old piny {quoted Nnrrs). 

Fescue t (fes'ku). v. t. To direct or teach with 
a fescue; to assist in reading by a fescue. 
Fescue-grass (fes'ku-gras), n. The species 
of Festuca, a genus of grasses. Sec Fes- 
tuca. 

Fesels (fes'elz), n. [O.E. fascia, Fr. faa^olea, 

L. phaaeliis, Gr. phaselos, a sort of kidney- 
bean.] A kind of kidncy-bcaii or French 
bean. 

Disdain ixot/esels or poor vetch to sow. 

Or care to make irgyptian lentils thrive. 

May, y%rf[il, 

Fesse (fes), ?i. [O.Fr. feaae, Fr. faaee, L. 

fascia, a band.] In her. 
a band or girdle compris- 
ing tho centre third part 
of tho escutcheon, and 
formed by two horizon- 
tal lines drawn across tho 
field; it is one of the nine 
honourable ordinaries. 
Fesse-polnt (fes'polnt), n. 
The exact centre of the 
escutcheon. 

Fessitudet (fes'i-tiid), n. [L. fesaua, weary, 
fatigued. ] Weariness. 

Fest, t n. The fist. Chaucer. 

Festal (fest'al), a. [L. featua, festive. See 
h'EAST.] Pertaining to a feast; joyous; gay; 
mirthful. 

You bless with choicer wine the festal day. 

Francis. 

Festally (fest'aMi), adv. Joyfully; mirth- 
fully. 

Feste»t n. A feast. Chancer. 

Festennine (fcs'ten-nln), n. A fescennine; 

a marriage song. Cartwright. 

Fester (fes't^r), v. i. [Etymology unknown. ] 

1. To suppurate; to corrupt; to grow vir- 
ulent; to discharge punilciit matter. 

Wounds iiiimerlicuble 

Rankle, i\ni\ fester, and gangrene. Milton. 

2. To become more and more virulent and 
fixed; to rankle: said of passions and sense 
of wrong. 

Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 

But no emotion^— none. Matt. Arnold. 

Fester ((eg't^r), V.t. To cause fester; to 
cherish, as any feeling that rankles or fes- 
ters. 

And festered rankling malice in my breast. 

Marston. 

Fester (fes'tor), n. l. A small inflammatory 
tumour. — 2. Act of festering or rankling. 
‘The fester of the chain upon tlieir necks.’ 
la. Taylor. 

Festerment (fes'tor-ment), n. The act of 
festering. 

Festeymg.t ppr. Feasting. Chaucer. 
Festinatet (fes'tin-at). a. [ L. festino, featin- 
atum, to hasten.] Hasty; hurried. 

Advise the duke where you are going to a most 
festinate preparation. ASoA 

FestlnaMlyt (fea'tIn-ftt-U)!, adv. HastOy. 

Shak. 



Fesse. 


ch, a^aln; Sh. Sc. locA; g,go; J.ioh; fl, I>Y. tozi; ng, sing; th, f/ien; th, thin; w, trig; wh, tcAig; zh, azure.— See Kbt. 
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Festinatlont (fes^tin-a'shon), llaste. 


htstinatioH may prove prcciuitation. 

Sir T, Brawtu, 

Festlng-penny (ftistang-pen-niX n. [Fest^ 

intj for /antifuj, fastening, binding, and 

B !/.] Earnest given to servants when 
or retained in service. 

FesUno (fes-ti'nd), n. [A mnemonic word.] 
J n logic, the third term of the second figure 
of that form of the syllogism, the first of 
which is a universal negative proposition, 
the secon4l a particular alftrmative, and the 
third a particular negative; thus— No bad 
men can be happy ; Some rich men are bud 
niLMi; Therefore, ^me rich men are not 

Festi)^ (fes'tlv-al), a. [L. fesHmut, from 
/Citium, a feast. See Fkast.] Pertaining to 
or befitting a feast; Joyous; mirthful; os, a 
/etfiival entertainment. 

Festival (fes'tiv-al), n. A time of feasting: 
an anniversary ilay of joy, civil or religious; 
a festive celebration. 

Tlie morning trumpets /estnnil proclaimed. Milton. 

Festive (fes'tiv), a. [L. fcstimis, trom/cHtu ni. 
iSee Feast.] Pertaining to or becoming a 
feast; joyous; gay; mirthful. 

The glad circle round them yield their souls 
To jSsinfe mirth and wit that knows no gall. 

ThoPMson. 

Festively (fcs^tlv-li), adv. in a festive man- 
ner. 

Festivity (foa-tiv'i-ti), n. [L- festiviteut, from 
festivm. See Feast.] 1. The condition of 
being festive; joyfulness; gaiety; social joy 
or exhilaration of spirits at an entertain- 
ment. -2. i .A festival. 'A great and solemn 
festivity.* South. 

FestiVOUS (fes'tiv-us), a. Pertaining to a 
feast; Joyous. 

Festlichtt a. Used to feasts. Chaucer. 
Festoon (fes tiinOi n. [Fr. fentou. It. fe stone, 
from L. festum, a feast. Primarily, a festal 
garland. ] 1. A string or chain of any kind 
of materials suspended between two points; 
specifically, a chain or garland of fiowers, 
foliage, drapery, Ac., suspended so as to 
form one or more depending cuitcs. 

The wandering iv v and vine, 

Thi< way and that, in many a wild festoon 
R.an riot. Tennyson. 

2. In arch, a sculptured ornament in imita- 
tion of a garland of fruits, leaves, or flowors 
suspended between two points; nncncairius 
(which see). 

Festoon (fes-tfin"}. v. t. To form in festoons 
or to adorn witli festoons; to connect by 
festoons. 

Growths of j.ismine twined 
Their humid arms festoontnf^ tree to tree. 

Tennyson. 

Festoony (fes-tonl), a. Of or belonging to 
festoons; consisting of festoons. Sir J. 
Herschel. 

Festuca (fes-tu'ka), n. Fcse.uc-grass, a g(> 
nus of grasses containing a great number of 
species, found in the temperate and colder t 
regions of the world. Niue s]>ec*ies are 
natives of Hritain, and among them are 
found some of our best meadow and pasture 
grasses, as F. prate nsis (the meadow fescue) 
and F. ovina (the sheeps fescue). 
Festucinet (fes'tii sin), a. festuca, a 
stalk, straw.] Being of a straw colour. *A 
little insect of a festucine or pale green.' 
Sir T. Browne. 

Festudne (fes'tu-sin), n. In mineral, a 
splintery fracture. Crabb, W or Chester. 
FeStUCOUSt (fes'tu^kus), a. Formed of straw. 
Festuet (fes'tu), n. A straw; a fescue, llol- 
iTnd. 

Fett (fet), n. [Probably connected with Ct,fet-‘ 
zen, a shred, led. fat, a garment.] A piece. 
Fett (fet). V. t. I'o fetch. 


And from the other fifty soon the prisoner fet. 

S/ePtser. 

Fet (fet), pp. Fetched. 

(In, you noblest EngUslK 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proot. ShaJlf. 


Fetal, Foetal (fe'tal), a. [From fetus (which 
see).] Pertaining to a fetus. 

Fetation, Foetation (f^-ta'shon), n. The 
formation of a fetus. 

Fetch (fech), v.t. [0.£. fetchyn, fetehen, 
A. Sax. fecean, gefeccan, to fetch, to draw, 
to take, to seek; akin to O.Fris. faka, to 
prepare ] 1. To go and bring ; to bring ; to 
bear toward the person speaking. 

Go to the flock, snd/eteh me from thence two kids 
of the goats. Gen. xxvii. 9. 

2. To derive; to draw, as from a source. 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub. 

Milton. 


3. To bring back; to recall; to bring to any 
position or state. 

In smells we see their great and sudden cfTcct in 
fetching men again when they swoon. Bacon. 

4. To bring to accomplishment; to make; to 
perform, with certain objects; as, to fetch a 
turn; to fetch a leap or bound; to fetch a 
blow or stroke; to fetch a sigh or groan. 

Fetch a compas.s behind them. a Sam. v. S3. 

5. To reach; t€> attain or come to; to arrive 
at. ' We /cteAf the Syren's isle.* Chapman. 

6. To bring; to obtain as its price; as, wheat 
fetches only fifty shillings the quarter: a 
commodity is worth what It will fetch. - To 
fetch away {naut), to get loose from its 
lashings. — To fetch out, to bring or draw out; 
to cause to appear. — To fetch to, to restore; 
to revive, as from a swoon. — To fetch up, 
f(i) to bring up: to cause to come up or 
lortli. iP) To stop suddenly in any course, 
(c) To come up with; to overtake. 

The hare laid him.self down and took a nap; for, 
SAys he, 1 can/cAA nf the tortoise when I plc.-ise. 

Sir A. L'listrany^e. 

— To flitch a pump, to pour water into it to 
make it draw water.— To fetch headway or 
sternway (naut.), to move ahead or astern; 
said of a ship. 

Fetch (Tech), V. L 1. To move or tuni; as, to 
fetch about. 2. Naut. to reach or attain. 

Wc shaliyS'AA to windward of the lighthouse this 
tack. T a leaner. 

—To fetch and carry, to perform menial 
servictis; to become a servile drudge. 

Fetch (fech). n. tProliably from the verb. 
In the second sense, liowevcr, it may be 
identical with Vaett, a .Scantlinaviaii goblin, 
especially as i\\Q fetch-candle of England is 
paralleletl by the Vaettc-lys or will-o'-tlie- 
I wisp of Norway.] 1. A stratagem, by wldcdi 
a thing is indirectly lironglit to pass, or 
by which one thing seems intended and 
another is done; a trick; an artifice; as, a 
fetch of wit. 

Straight cast about to overreach 

Th’ unwary cotviucror with a Jrtch, iludibras. 

I 2. The apparition of a living person; a 
wraith. 

The very fetch and ghost of Mrs. Gamp, bonnet 
an<l all, riiignt be seen hanging tip, any hour in the 
day, in at least a duren of the second-hand i.lntlung 
shops. Dit hens. 

Fetch,] n. A vetch. Chaucer. 
Fetch*caildle (fech'kan-dl), n. A light seen 
at night, and believed by the superstitious 
to portend a person's death. 

Fetcdier (fcchx*r), n. one who fetches or 
brings. 

Fete,t n. A feat; an exploit; a work. Chaucer. 
F^te (fat), n. [Fr.j A feast; a holiday; a 
festival-day. — F^te de Dieu, a feast of th«^ 
Roman Catholic Cliurch in honour of tiie 
real presence in tlie Eucharist, kept on the 
Thunwiay after Trinity Sunday. 

Ffite (fat), v.t. pret. «fe pp. f^ted; ppr. feting. 
[See the noun. ] To entertain with a feast; 
to honour with a festive entertainment; as. ' 
he WM feted everywhere. 

Ffite-Champfitre (fat-shflfi-patr), n. [PY] A 
festival or entertainment in the open air; a 
rural entertainment. 

Fetich (fe'tisli), n. [Fr. fMiche, Pg. feitico, 
sorcery, witchcraft, from L. factitius, arti- 
ficial, from/aetd, to make; or fatidUms, pro- 
phetic— /afum, fate, and dico, to tell. ] 1. Any 
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object, animate or inanimate, natural or arti- 
ficial, regarded with a feeling of awe, as 
having mysterious powers residing In it or 


as being the representative or liabitation of 
a deity. The fetich may be an animal, as a 
cock, a serpent, a panther; or if Inanimate, 
it may perhaps be a river, a tooth, or a 
shell; or it may be the representation of an 
animate or inanimate object. Fetiohism 
prevails in Guinea and other parts of the 
west coast of Africa. It is usual for each 
tribe to have a fetich in common; but in 
addition every iiuMvidual may have one of 
his own, to which ho oflfers up prayers, and 
which, if these are not heard, he punishes, 
throws away, or breaks.- 2. Any object of 
exclusive devotion; as, gold has become his 
fetich, 

Fetl<^iBm,F6tici8m(fe'tish-lxm,fe'ti-sizm), 
n. 1. The practice of worshipping any mate- 
rial object, living or dead, which the fancy 
may happen to select, as a ti*eo, a stone, a 
post, an animal, Ac., practised by some 
African tribes. See FETICH. Hence— 2. Ex- 
cessive devotion to one object or idea; abject 
superstition. 

FetiCllistiC (fe-tish-isUik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by fetichisni; ab- 
jectly superstitious. 

Our resuscitated spirit was not a pag.in phllosoplier 
nor a philosophixing ]iagan poet, but a man or the 
iSth century, inheriting its strange web of belief and 
unbelief, of Epicurean levity su\d Fetich istic dread. 

George Eliot. 

Feticide, Fosticide (fe'ti-sid), n. [L. fetus, 
foetus, a fetus, and casido, to kill.] In rnedi- 
cal jurisprudence, the destruction of tlie 
fetus in the womb, or the act by which 
criminal abortion is produced. 

Fetlcisxn, n. 8oe Fetktjism. 

Fetid (fe'tid), a. [L. faetidus, tvomfaeteo. to 
have an ill smell, to stink. ] Having an offen- 
sive smell; having a strong or rancid scent. 

Most putrefactions smell cxiticr fetid or mouldy. 

Bacopt. 

Fetidness (fe'tid-nes), n. The quality of 
smelling offensively; a fetid quality. 
Fetiferous (fe-tif'^r-us), a. [L. fetifer - 
fetus, and /(pro, to bear.] ITodiicing young, 
ns animals. 

Fetise,] a. [See Feat. ] Well made; neat. 
Chaucer. 

Fetisely,] adv. Featly; neatly; properly. 
Chaucer. 

Fetish (fcHish), n. Same as Fetich, 

Fetlock (fetlok), n. [Commonly believed to 
bo compounded of foot or feet and lock; but 
Wedgwood refers, as pointing in another 
direction, to D. vitlok, vitslok, the pastern of 
a horse; L.O. fiss, fine thread, fibres; Swis.s 
fisel, gejisel, unrsiveMed threads hanging from 
a garment, also the fetlock, or long hair 
growing on the pastern,] 1. A tuft of hair 
growing behind the pastern joint of horses. 
And siiiofjthcd his fetheks and his mane. 

And slacked his girth and stripped his rein. Byron, 

2. Tlie Joint on whi(‘h 
tlic hair grows. — 8. An 
instrument fixed on the 
leg of a horse when put 
to pasture for the pur- 
pose of preventing nim 
from running off. The 
fetlock is made consi- 
derable use of In herald- 
ry; thus, some branches 
of the Scotch family of 
Lockhart have for arms 
a man's heart within a 
fetlock.in allusion to the 
circumstance that one of the heads of it 
accompanied Sir James Douglas when he 
set out with Bruce's heart for Jerusalem; 
and a falcon within a fetlock was a badge of 
Edward IV., for the duchy of York. 
Fetlocked (feUlokt), a. 1. Having a fetlock. 

2. Tied by the fetlock. 

Fetlock-Joint (feUlok-joint), n. The Joint 
of a horse's leg next to the hoof. 

FetlOW (fetid), n, A whitlow or felon in 
cattle. 

Fetor (fd^tdr), n. [L. /tefer, a bad smell, 
stench. ] Any strong offensive smell; stench. 
Fette,tpp. Fetched; brought. Chaucer, 
Fettw (feVer), n. [A. Sax. feUt, fetor, a 
fetter, 0.0. /ezzera. O. fessel, Icel. flbtur, i>l. 
Probably connected with E. foot ] 1. A chain 
for the feet; a chain by which a person or 
animal is confined by the foot, so that he is 
either made entirely fast to an object, or 
prevented from free motion as by having 
one foot attached to the other. 

The Philistines . . . bound him (Samson) with fei‘ 
Urs of brass. Judg. xvl. 91. 

2. Anything that confines or restrains from 
motion; a restraint. 

Passions too fierce to be In fetters bound. Dryden, 
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Fetter (fet'dr), vA. l. To put fottors on; to 
fthaukle or conflno with a chain. 

My heeli Mjkiier'dt but my fist is free. Afi/fon. 

2. To bind; to enchain; to confine; to restrain. 
' To fetter thorn in verse.' Dryden. 

Fltetr strongs madness in a silken thread. SAaJb. 

Fettered (fet''6rd\ p, and a. In zool a tonn 
applied to the feet of animals when they 
are stretched backwards and appear unfit 
ffir the purpose of walkiii»f (as in the seals), 
or when they are concealed within the iii< 
teguments of tlie abdonieu. 

FettOTlesa (fet'^r-les), a. Free from fetters 
or restraint. 

Fetterlock (fet'drdok), 71 . Same as Fetlock, 3. 
Fettle (fet'l), v. t [Wedgwood compares 1 col. 
ftta, to touch lightly with the fingers, L. G. 
Jieeln, to pass the fingers gently over, Jmetn, 
to be occupied in cleaning. ] To repair; to 
put in right order; to put the finishing 
touches to. [Provincial.] 

(The world) needs and who*s Xti fettle itT 

Mrs. Gaskelt. 

Fettle (fet'i), v.i. To make preparations; to 
put things to rights; to do trilling biisiiiess. 
Fettle (fot'l). n. Th 0 state of being prepared, 
or in high condition or order; as, he is in 
splendid to-day. [Provincial.] 
Fetteteln (fot'stin), n. [G., fat-stone.] A 
name somethnes given to clnolito (which 
see). 

FetUOUBt(fet'u-us), a. Neat; feat. Herrick. 
FetUB, FOBtUB(fd'tus), n. [ b. , from the rooife, 
implying fruitfulness, productiveness, in- 
crease. See Fecund.] The young of viviparous 
animals in the womb, and of oviparous ani- 
mals in the egg, after it is perfectly formed; 
liefore which time it is called Embryo. 
Fetwa; Fetwah (fot'wH), n. [Ar.] lu Turk, 
law, the written decision of a Turkish mufti 
on some legal point. 

There is besides a collection of .all i\\cfetwas or 
decisions pronounced by the different niuais- 

Broujs^ham. 

Feu(fu). 71. [L.L. feudum. Same origin as 
fee (which see). ] In law, (a) a free and gra- 
tuitous right to lands made to one for ser- 
vice to bo performed by liim according to the 
proper tenure thereof; specifically, In Scots 
fate.aright to the use and onjoymeut of lands, 
houses, or other heritable subjects in pe^o- 
tulty lu consideration of agricultural services 
or an annual payment in grain or money, 
called/tiu-dtify, and certain other contingent 
burdens. This was anciently deemed an Ig- 
noble tenure, as distiiigulslied from ward- 
holdiay, wliere the service rendered was 
purely military, ainl to blench, where it was 
merely nominal, {b) The land or piece of 
ground so held; a fief. 

Feu (fu)» v.f. Ill Scote law, to give or take 
in feu. 

Feuar (fu'dr), 71. In Scots law, one who 
holds a feu. 

Feu -contract (fu'kon-trakt), 7». Iii Scots 
law, a contract whicli regulates the giving 
out of land in feu between the superior and 
vassal or feuar. 

Feud (fud), 71. [In sense this word corre- 
sponds to A. Sax. feehth, fesyth, from fdh, 
fdg, hostile (whence foe)\ comp. D. veede, 
G. fehde, Dan. fejde, icel. food, Sw. fejd, 
fend; but its form seems to have been modi- 
fied through confusion with L.L. feudum. 
See Fee.] 1. A contention or quarrel; en- 
mity ; inveterate hatred ; hostility ; often, 
hostility between families or parties in a 
state; the discord and animosities which 
prevail among the citizens of a state or city. 

* Wherein my sword had not impressure 
made of our rank feud. ’ Shak. 

Yet ofttimea in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would Hash along Childe Harold's 
brow. 

Ah if the memory of some deadly 
Or disappointed passion lurk'd below. Byron. 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 

Ring in redress to all mankind. Tennyson, 

2. In a narrower sense, a war waged by one 
family or small tribe on another to avenge 
the death of or injurv done to one of its 
members ; a coiiibini^tfon of the kindred of 
a murdered or injured person to avenge his 
death or injuries upon the offender and all 
his race. 

Feud (f fid), 7». [8eeFBU, Feb.] In fauF, same 
as Fee (which see). 

Feudal (ffid'al). a. [L.L. feudalis, from 
feudum, See Feu, Feb.] 1. Pertaining to 
feuds, fiefs, or fees; m, feudal rights or ser- 
vioes :/eudaf teniirea— 2. Consisting of or 
founded upon feuds, fiefs, or fees; embracing 
tenures by military aervloes; as, the feudal 
system.— Feudal system, a form of govern- 


ment anciently subsisting in Europe, and 
which forms the basis of many of our mod 
ern forms and customs. According to this 
system, persons holding in feud or fee were 
bound by an oath of fealty to serve the 
owner of the fee-simple at home or abroad 
in all wars and military expeditions when 
required. 

Feudal (fud'al), n. A fief. 

FeudallBm (fud'al-izm), 71. The feudal sys- 
tem and its belongings; the system of hold- 
ing lauds by military services. 

Shakespeare's noble feudattxm, as beautiful as it 
once looked and was, has to cud in a French Revolu- 
tion. Carlyle. 

Feudalist (fud'al-ist), n. 1. A supporter of 
the feudal system. -2. One versed in feudal 
law; a feudist. 

Feudality (fu<i-aFi-ti), n. Tlie state or qua- 
lity of being feudal; feudal form or consti- 
tution. 

It had doubtless a powerful tendency to cherish the 
influence oi feudality and clanship. ilallatn. 

Feudalisation (fud'al-iz-a"slion), n. The act 
of reducing to feudal tenure, or conforming 
to feudalism. 

Feudalize (ffid'al-lz), v.t, pret. & np. feud- 
alized; ppr. fevdalizimj. To reduce to a 
feudal tenure; to conform to feudalism. 
Feudally (fud^al-li),adv. In a feudal manner. 
Ilallam. 

Feudary (fful'a-ii), a. Held by or pertaining 
to feudal tenure. 

Feudaxy (fud'a-rl), n. 1. A tenant who holds 
his lands by feudal service; a feudatory. - 
2. An ancient officer of the court of wards. 
Written also Feodary (which see). 
Feudatary (fud'a-ta-ri), a. and 71 . Same as 
Feudatory (whicth see). 

Feudatory (fud'a-to-ri), a. Holding from 
another on some conditional tenure. 
Feudatory (fud'a-to-ri), 71 . A tenant or vassal 
holding his lands of a superior on condition 
of military service; the tenant of a feud or 
fief. 

Feudbotet (ffid'bdt), 71 . [Feud and obs 
bote.} A recompense for engaging in a feud 
or quarrel. 

Feu do Joie (f6d-zhwa). [Pr., fire of joy. 1 A 
bonfire, or a firing of guns In token of joy. 
Feudist (ffitrist), n. A writer on feuds; one 
versed in feudal law. 

Peu-duty (fu'du-ti), n. In Scots law, the 
annual duty or rent paid by a fenar to his su- 
perior according to the tenure of his right. 
FeuUlage (ffi-yiizh), 71 . [Fr., foliage.] A 
bunch or row of leaves. 
Feulllau8.Feulllaiits(f^-yafiz),7».pf. A re- 
ligious order, an offshoot of the Hemardiucs, 
founded by Jean de la Barriere in 1577 :*bo 
called from the convent of Fcuillant in Lan- 
guedoc, where they were first established. 
Written also FeuUlians. 

Feuillea (ffi-il'c-a), 71 . A genus of plants, 
nat. order Cucurbitaccno. The species are 
natives of the tropical regions* of America, 
and are frutescent, climbing herbs. The 
seeds are oily and of a bitter taste; they are 
anthelmintic and cathartic. F. frifodafa and 
F. cordifolia are said to be poweful antidotes 
against vegetable poisons, and the former is 
also used in South America to prevent the 
fatal effects of serpent bitesi The seeds of 
one Peruvian species contain so much oil 
that they are used for making candles. 
FeuiUemort (fwCUmor), 71 . [Fr. , dead leaf. ] 
A colour like that of a faded leaf. 
Feuilleton (fwcl-toft), n. [Fr, from/etit'ffe, a 
leaf; lit. a small leaf. ] That part of a French 
newspaper devoted to light literature or 
criticism, and generally marked off from 
the rest of the page by a lino. The fouilletou 
very commonly contains a tale. 

FeullUanBi 7». pi. See Fruillans. 

Feuter t (fu'tdr), v. t [O. Fr. feutrer, to stuff 
with felt or cow's hair, to pad, to equip, 
from feutre, felt, something stuffed, as a 

S ad or cushion, support for the lance. See 
'BLT. ] To make ready by placing in the 
rest, as a spear. 

His spear hefeutred, and at him it bore. Sfenser. 

Feuterert (fu'tdr-Sr), n. (O. Fr. vautrier, 
vaultrier, from vautre, viauUre, a kind of 
hound; It. veltro, L.L. veltrus, L. vertragus, 
a greyhound.] A dog-keoper. 

Fever (ffi'vfir), n. [A. Sax. fefer, from L. 
febris, a fever; or from O. Vr.fevre, Mod. 
Vr./Uvre; same origin.] 1. A diseased state 
of the system, characterized by an acceler- 
ated pulse, with increase of heat, deranged 
funcuons. diminished strength, and often 
with excessive thirst Fevers are often or 
generally preceded by chillsorrigours, called 


the cold stage of the disease. They are of 
various kinds; but the principal division of 
fevers is into (a) continued fever, which in- 
cludes simple fever or febricula, typhus 
fever, typhoid, enteric or gastric fever, re- 
lapsing or funiiiie fever; (b) intermittent 
fever or ague; (c) remittent fever, com- 
prising simple remittent fever and yellow 
fever; (d) eruptive fever, including small- 
pox, cow-pox, chicken-pox, measles, scarlet 
fever, erysipelas, plague, and dengue fever. 
2. Heat; agitation; excitement by anything 
that strongly affects the passions; as, this 
news has given me a fever; this quarrel has 
set my blood in a fever. 


Duiu:.*iii is in his grave; 
After life's fitfulyirf/rr lie sleeps well. 


Shak. 


Fever (fs'vCr). v.t. To put in a fever. 

* lleneeforth the white hand of a lady 
fe ver thee. ' Shak. 

Fever (fu'v^r), v.i. 'I’o be seized with fever. 
Fever-bUBh (fe'v^r-bnsh), n. in the United 
Htates, tlie popular name of the Launts 
Benzoin, an aromatic shrub with a flavour 
resembling benzoin. 

Feveret t (fe'vCr-et), n. A slight fever. 
Feverfew (fe'v6r-fu). n. [A. Sax. feferfuge, 
from L. febrifugia, from febris, fever, and 
fugo, to drive away.] The common name 
of Fyrethrum Farthenium, a European 
plant whicli is common in gardens, and 
which has escaped into hodgo-bauks and 
waste places. It has tonic and bitter qua- 
lities, and was supposed to bo a valuable 
febrifuge, hence the name. 

Feverish (fe'v^r-lsh), a. 1. Having fever; 
affected with fever, especially with a slight 
degree of fever; as, the patient Ufevensh. 
2. Indicating or pertaining to fever; as, 
/evemA symptoms. -3. Uncertain; incon- 
stant; fickle; now hot, now cold. 

We toss and turn about oxirfevertsh will. Drydtn. 

4. Hot ; sultry ; burning. ‘ The feverish 
north.' Dry den. 

FeverlBbly (fe'v6r-i8h-li), adv. In a feverish 
manner. 

FeverlsbneBB (fe'v^r-ish-ncs), 71 . The state 
of being feverish; a slight febrile affection; 
hence, anxious, heated excitement. *The 
feverishness of his apprehensions.’ Sir W. 
Scott. 

Feverly (fo'v6r-li), a. Like a fever. [Karo.] 
Feverous (fe'v^r-us), a. l. Affected with 
fever or ague. -2. Having the nature of fever. 

* All /everow^ kinds.* Milton.— ‘3. Having a 
tendency to produce fever. * A feverous dis- 
position of the year.' Bacon. [Bare.] 

Feverously (fe' v6r-u8-l i ), adv. In a feverous 
manner; feverishly. [Itarc ] 

Fever-root (fe’v(ir-ri)t), n, 1 . A plant of the 
genus Triostc um ( T.perfoliatum)\to\ovyrox%i 
used ns a cathartic and sometimes as an eme- 
tic. —2. A name given to Pterospora Androme- 
dea, a simple, purplish-brown North Ame- 
rican herb of the heath tribe, with scat- 
tered lanceolate scales in place of leaves 
and a loug-bracted raceme of nodding white 
flowers. 

Fever-sore (f 6'v6r-B0r), 71 . The popular name 
of a carious ulcer or necrosis. 

Fever-weed (fe'v6r-we<l), n. A plant of the 
genus Eryngium. 

Feverwort (fe’v^r-wert), 71 . See Fbvbr- 
ROOT. 

Feveiy t (fe'v6r-l), a. Affected with fever; 
fevensh. * All thy body f every.* B. Jonson. 
Few (fu), a. [O. E. fewe. Sc. feow, A. Sax. 
fedwa,fedwe, also fed, Dan./aa, Goth./avs, 

E l. favai, little, few; of cognate origin with 
I. paueus, few, paulus. little, Gr. pauros.} 
Not many; small in number: used frequently, 
by ellipsis of a noun, for not many persons or 
tilings. A few la common, and generally 
means more than few alone; a few being 
equivalent to some, few to next to none. 

Therdsfno or none do know me. Shak. 
What though my winged hours of blits hare been, 
like angels' viutSiiyHv and far between. Campbell. 

—lnfew,\ in a few words; shortly; briefly. 
Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge. Dryden. 

Fewel t (ffi'el), n. and v.t. See Fuel. 
Fewxnet (ffi'met). See Fumst. 

Fewness (ffi'nes), n. 1 . The state of being 
few; smallness; paucity. 'The fewness of 
good grammarians.' Sir T. B7yof.— 2. t Bre- 
vity; eonciaeness. 'Fewness and truth 'tls 
thus.' Shak. 

Fewterer (ffi'tfir-er), n. Same as Feuterer. 
Fey t (fa), v.t. [Comp. D. veegen, Q.fegen, 
to sweep.] To cleanse a ditch from mud. 
Fey (fy). a. [iL Sax. feege, Icol./e^, near 
to death.] 1, ' ‘ - - - 


. t Dying; dead.— 2. On the verge 
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I, Ejjyptian ¥cx. a, Turk- 
ish l*cz. 


of a sudden or violent death; acting unac- 
countably, as persons in health and soon to 
die are supposed to do in some last and ex- 
traordinary effort. Written also Fie, Fye. 
[Scotch.] 

' 1 think,* said the old gardener ... * the gaugers 
Jfe* by which word the common people express those 
violent spirits which they think a pres.igc of death. 

Sir /r. Scale, 

Fey,t n. Faith. Chaucer. 

Feydom (fjKdom), n. Tlie state of being fey. 
[Scotch. ] 

Conscious, perhaps, of the disrepute into which he 
had fallen, ... he sunk into a gloomy recklessness 
of character. The simple people about s.\id he wi(S 
* under a feytiom' ... At all events, this iinh.tppy 
person h.’id a dismal ending. IV, Chambers, 

Fejrrejt n. A fair or market. Chaucer. 

Fe« (fi*a5)» [From Fez, the principal town 
in Morocco, when^ 
such caps are large- 
ly inanufacturcil. 1 
A red cap or head- 
dress (if nne cloth, 
flttingclosely to the 
liead, with a tassel 
of blue silk or wor)l 
at the criiwii, much 
worn in I’lirki'y, on 
the 8hore.s of the 
Levant, in figytd. 
and North Africa gt^nerally. The core or 
central part of a tiirhan consists of a fez. 
Fiacre (fe-H-kr), n. (Fr., fnmi the Hotel 
St. Fiacre, where Saiivage, the inventor of 
these carriages, established in 1640 an ofRce 
for the hire of tliem.] A small four-wheeled 
caiTiage; a hackney-coach. 

Fiance t (fl'ans), v.t. To betroth. See Af- 
FTAN(^K. 

Fiance, Flancde (fc-hfi-sa),7i. tnaac. nnd/eni. 
[bY See AFFIANCE.] An athauced or be- 
trothed person. 

Plants (fi'ants), n. pi. The dung of the fox 
or badger. 

Fiar (fc'kr), n. [See Fee. ] Tn Seois law, one 
to whom any property belongs in fee, that 
is, who has the property in reversion as con- 
trasted with life-rent; tlie person in whom 
the property of aii estate is vested, burdened 
with the right of life-rent.— /'’wtrir’ pricee or 
Hare, the prices of grain for the current year 
in the different counties, fixed by the sheriffs 
respectively in the month of February or 
March with the assistance of Juries. In 
fixing these prices, a jury must be called 
and evidence laid before them of the prices 
of the different grains raised in the county, 
and the prices fixed by the opinion of the 
jury and sanctioned by the judge, are tenned 
the JUtre of that year in wliich they ai*e 
struck, and regulate the prices of all grain 
stipulated to be sold at the fiars* prices. 
Parish ministers' stipends, in so far as they 
consist of grain and crown dues, are also 
paid by the fiars' prices of the county for 
each year. 

Fiasco ‘ 

bottle 

the audience shout ‘Oik, oik, perhaps 

in allusion to the bursting eff a bottle. ] A 
failure in n musical performance ; an igno- 
minious and notorious failure generally. 
Flat (fl'at), w, [L., let it be done, 3d pers. 
sing. Hiil>j. of fio, to be done.J 1. A com- 
mand to do something ; a decisive or effec- 
tive command. -2. \i\ law, a short order or 
warrant of some judge for making out and 
allowing certain iimccsses, given by his 
writing and suhserildng the words fiat ut 
petitnr, let it be done as is asked. 

Fiaunoe,t n. Afilnnce; trust. Chaucer. 
Flaunt,! n. A fiat; a comriilssion or war- 
rant. 

Ndught sufTcred he the Ape to give or grannt. 

But through )iis hand must passe IhcJiaMH/. 

.Spenser. 

Fib (fill), n. (Probably an abbreviation and 
corruption frorn/a&fe.L./a&ufa. 8ee Fable ] 
A lie or falsehood : a word used as a softer 
expression than lie. 

Ask me no iiuestions, and I’ll tell you nojtbs, 

V . Goldsmith. 

Fib (fti>), r.i. pret. A pp. fibbed; ppr. fibbing. 
To lie; to speak falsely. 

If you have any nturk, whereby one nmy know 
ltd when you speak truth, you had 
/trbuthftoe. 


a you . 
tell it I 


best 

Fib (fib), v.f. pret. A pp. fibbed; ppr. fibbing. 
To heat or strike, OKpecfally by delivering a 
succession of short rapid blows. [Slang,] 
Fib (fib), v.i. To deliver a succession of short 
raphi blows. This, in pugiliem. Is generally 
effected by seizing a man by the head and 
* I the ribs. (Slang. ] 

One who tells lies or fibs. 


6 ye-as'kd), n. [It. fiasco, a flask or 
e. Ini taly when a singer fails to please. 


pommelling him in 

nbber n. t 


Fiber (fl'bkrX n. [L. , a beaver. ] A genua of 
rodent mammals belonging to the family of 
the beavers (Casturiiia or Castoridss), popu- 
larly known as musk-rat or musquash, the 
only known species of which is the North 
American muak-rat, or Fiber zibethieus. 
Fiber (fi'li^r), n. American spelling of Fibre. 

; Fibre [fi'b^r), n. IVr. fibre, L. fibra, allied to 
filinn, a thread.] 1. A thread or filament; 
one of the tine slender threadlike or hair- 
like bodies of which the tissues of animals 
and plants are partly constituted; tlie small 
slender root of a plant. 

Old yew which graspe&t at the stones 
That name the under-tying dead, 

Thy jibres net the dreamless head, 

Thy roots arc wrapt about the bones. Tennyson. 

2. pi. t Sinew; strength. ‘ Yet had no fibres 
in him, nor no force.' CAapman. -■ The 
ultimate components of animal fibres, the 
fibril ln\ are elongated colls. The combina- 
tion of these gives rise to muscle, nerve, 
Ac. In some iissues, as cartilage, the sub- 
stance between the cells becomes broken 
up into fibres parallel to each other, this 
structure being independent of the cells.— 
Vegetable fibre, one of the most elementary 
forms of vegetable tissue, consists of ex- 
cessively delicate threads twisted spirally 
In the interior of a cell or tube. In its naked 
state, uncombined with membrane, it is 
supposed to be very rare. See LiaNiNB. ■ 
Woody fibre, a tissue consisting of tubes, or 
according to some authorities elongated 
cells, of a sptiidle-like shape, having their 
walls thickened so os to give gi*eat firmness. 
This form of tissue does not exist in cellular 
plants. The woody fibre may be separated 
from the cellular parts of plants by macer- 
ation. In this wav flax and hemp are pro- 
cured, as well as tne bast used for mats. 
Fibred (fi'b^rd), a. Having fibres. 
Flbreless (fi'ber-les), a. Having no fibres. 
Fibril (fiOiril), n. [Fr. fibriUe, a small fibre.] 
A small fibre; the branch of a fibre; a very 
slender thread. 

Fibrilla(fi briria). n. pi. Fibrill»(fi-bririe). 
(L.L., dim. of L. fibra, a fibre..] One of the 
elements or components of fibre; specifically, 
in bot. one of the hairs produced from the 
epidermis which covers the young roots of 
plants. They are an increased development 
of the absorbing surface of the roots. 
Fibrillated (ft'-brirat-ed), a. Furnished 
with fibrils or fibrillar fringed. 

Fibrillation (ff-brll a'shon), n. The state 
of being reduced to fibrils or fibrillie. 
FibriUoae (fi-bril'os), a. in hot. covered 
with or composed of little strings or fibres, 
as the head of a mushroom. 

Ffbrillous (fi-brirus), o. Pertaining to 
fibres. ‘ l.’ncasy sensations, pains, fibrilloue 
spasms. ’ Kinneir. 

Fibrin, Fibrine (fiOirin), n. [See Fibre.] 
A peculiar organic compound substance 
found in animals and vegetables. It is n 
s^)ft solid, of a greasy app<^Rrance, which 
softens in air, becoiuitig viscid, brown, and 
semi-transparent, but is insoluble in water. 
Eibrin is procured in its most characteristic 
state from fresh blood by whipping it with 
a bundle of twigs. It also exists in chyle, 
and forms the chief part of muscular flesh, 
and it may be regarded as the must abiin- | 
dant constituent of the soft solids of ani- 
mals. Fibrin Is composed of carlmn, nitro- 
gen, hvdrogeii, and oxygen, and is closely 
allied to albumen and caseine. Its exact 
composition is unknown; it very readily un- 
dergoes decomposition: it is a most import- 
ant element of nutrition. 

Fibrillation (n-brin-a'shun), n. \nmed. the 
acquisition of an excess of fibrine, as in 
inflaininatory diseases; as, the fibriniation of 
the blo<jd. 

Fibrine (flTirin), a. Belonging to the fibres 
of plants. 

FibrinOttS (fllbrin-us), a. Having or par- 
taking of the nature of fibrin, 
nbrocaxtllage (fi'brO-kJtri'ti-laj), n. Mem- 
bran I (onn cartilage; the substance inter- 
mediate between proper cartilage and liga- 
ment which constitutes the base of the ear, 
the rings of the trachea, the epiglottis, Ac. 
FibrocartilaginoUB (fl'brd-kar-til-ar'in- 
iis). a. Pert^iing to or composed of fibro- 
cartilago. 

Fibrocellular (ti'brb- seriu-l^r), a. A term 
applied to tissue partaking of the characters 
of fibrous and cellular tissues. 

Fibroin, Fibroine (flliro-in). n. [L. fibra, a 
thread.] The principal chemical constituent 
of silk, cobwera, and the horny skeletons of 
sponges. In the pure state it is white, in- 


soluble in water, ether, acetic acid, Ac., but 
dissolves in an aminouiacal copper solution. 
Fibrolite (fi'broMt), n. (From L. fibra, a 
thread, a fibre, and Ur. litfioi, a stone.] A 
mineral of a white or gray colour, com- 
posed of silica and alumina. 

Fibromuoous (fi'brO-ma-kus), a. Possess- 
ing the nature of fibrous and of mucous 
membranes: applied to fibrous membranes, 
which are Intimately united with other 
membranes of a mucous nature, as the pitui- 
tary membrane, the membrane of the ure- 
tlira, Ac. Dtinglison. 

Fibroplastic (ft-bro-plasFlk), a. (BY fibra- 
plastique, from L. fibra, fibre, and Or. pUu»6, 
to form.] A term applied to a morbid for- 
mation, constltutecf of the elements of 
cellular tissue transformed, in pai*t, into 
fibre. Dunglison. 

Fibroserons (fi'brO-sC-msX a. Possessing 
the nature of fibrous and serous membranes; 
specifically applied to membranes composed 
of a fibrous and a serous slieet intimately 
united. 

Fibrous (n^rus), a. Containing or consist- 
ing of fibres; as, the fibrous coat of the 
cocoa-nut; the fibrous root of the onion.— 
Fibrous fracture, in mineral, a fracture 
w'hicli presents flue threads or slender lines, 
cither straight or curved, parallel, diverg- 
ing, or stellated, like the rays of a star.-- 
Fibrons tissue, in anat. the membrane that 
covers the bones and cartilages; the mem- 
brane that is spread over or that forms a 
part of certain muscles, constituting the 
muscular aponeuroses or fascias; the mem- 
brane that forms the sheaths in which ten- 
dons arc included; the outer membrane that 
envelops the brain and spinal cord; the firm 
membrane in which the more 'delicate 
muscles and the humours of the eye are 
contained; the outer membrane foming the 
tliat contains the heart (the pencar- 
dium); the membranes by which the bones 
in general are tied together, and the joints 
in particular are secured, called ligaments; 
and the firm cords in which many muscles 
terminate, and wliich form their movable 
extremities, termed tendons. The saino 
term is also applicable to other 
parts of the body which present 
a manifest fibrous structure, 
such as membranes in general, 
muscles, nerves, and bones.— 
Fibrous cellular tissue, in bot. a 
kind of (^olliilar tissue, composed 
either of niemlirano and fibre 
combined, or of fibre alone.— 
Fibrous root, a root composed 
of fibres or filaments, branched 
or sin I pie. — Fibrous coal, or 
Mother-cf’Coal, a variety of coal 
which occurs in the coal-fields 
of Hreat Britain. It is distin- 
Fibrous Root, guittlied bv its fibrous structure 
and silky lustre. It is in fact a 
loss completely mineralized portion of the 
original vegetable matter. 

Fibrousness (n'brus-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being fibrous. 

Flbrovasculax (fl'bro-vas'kil-l^r), a. In 
bot. consisting of woody tissue and spiral or 
otlier vessels. 

Fibster (fib'Bt^r), 


anat. the outer and lesser 
hone of the leg, much 
smaller than the tibia, so 
named on account of its 
connecting and giving 
firmness to the other 

8 arts. The figure shows 
lie skeleton of knee and 
lower part of leg : — a, 
fibula; e, tibia; c, part of 
femur or thigh-bone; d, 
patella or knee-cap. -—2. A 
clasp or buckle. ‘Mere 
fibutm without robe to 
Fibula. clasp.' WordswoTth. —H. 

In surgery, a needle for 
sewing up wounds. 

Flbular (fl'bfldAr), a. Of orpertalnlng to the 
fibula; BM,fibular artery: fibidar nerve, Ac. 
FlOSirUl (fi-K&'ri-a), It. Pllewort, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Kanunculacen. It in- 
cludes Ficaria ranunculoides. a vellow- 
flowered plants which grows plentifully in 
woods in wltain in early spring. It Is the 
little celandine of the poets. 



n. One who tells fibs; a 
fibber. * You silly little/fr- 
ster,* Thackeray. [Rare.] 
Fibula (fl'bu-la), n. pi. 
FlbulSS (flliii-lfi). [L., a 
clasp, a buckle.] 1. In 
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Flotillier n. [Fr., from fMU, 

pack-thread. ] A reel on which pack-thi'ead 
18 wound. 

Flhbed (flcht), a. In her. sharpened to a 
j>oint; ntched. See FiTfmic. 
ndbtellte (fleh^tel-ux n. A mineral resin, 
white and orystallizable, found in the Fich- 
tel^blrge, Bavaria. 

Flcfiuffl-fthh'I n. [Fr] A light piece of dress 
worn by ladies covering the neck, tlimat, 
and shoulders. 

Passed in review all her crowns. Jfchus, t.'ips, bob. 
bins, laces, silk stockincrs, and fal-lals. Thackeray, 

Fidkle (iik'lX a. (A. Sax. ficol, inconstant ; akin 
to wieelian, to wag, to vacillate ; to Dun. 
vakle, to shake, to totter; and to G. Jicken, 
to move quickly to and fro. See FlooE.] 

1. Wavering; inconstant: unstable; of a 
changeable mind; irresolute; not linn in 
opinion or purpose; capricious. 

They know how yickie common lovers are. Dryden, 

2. Not fixed or firm; liable to change or vi- 
cissitude. 

Lest the adversary 

Triumph and say, Fick/e their state, whom God 
Most favours. Mtltou. 

Byn. Wavering, Irresolute, unsettled, vacil- 
lating, unstable, inconstant, unsteady, vari- 
able, mutable, changeful, capricious. 

Fickle (fikl), v.t. [Ff'obably dim. freq. of 
or connected with Jike ov fyke. ^ To puzzle; 
to perplex; to reduce to a nonplus. [Scotch. J 
Howsoinever. she’s a weebeducate woman, and an 
she win to her English, . . . she may come to ^fickle 
us a'. Sir //'. Scott. 

Fickleness (fikl-nes), n. A wavering; waver- 
ing disposition; inconstancy; unsteadiness 
in opinion or purpose; instability; chango- 
ableness; as, the fickle tuitts of lovers. * To 
exclaim at fortune's fickfeneae.* Shak. 
FiCk^ (flk'li), ado. In a fickle manner; with- 
outfirmuesB or steadiness. 

Aw.iy giius Alee . . . alter having given her mis- 
tress warning Pepys. 

FiCO (fe'ko), n. [It.] A fig; a motion of con- 
tempt done by placing the thumb between 
two of the fingers, expressing A fig far you! 
Steal ! full, a for the phrase. Shak. 

FiCOldesa (fl-koid^6-e), n. pi. A nat. order of 
t‘alycitlonu exogciis, nearly related to the 
(Tactaceie. They are annual or perennial and 
often prostrate herbs, or shrubs with fleshy 
entire leaves and often showy flowers. 
There are about 500 species, natives of the 
warmer regions of the world and especially 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The succulent 
loaves of some are eaten, while others yield 
soda. Many are in cultivation on account 
of the beauty of their flowers. Sometimes 
called Meaenibryaerce. 

]nctt (fikt). a. Fictitious. Harvey. 

Ficta mu^ca (flk'ta mu'zik-a), n. [L. fictifa, 
fashioned, and viuaica, music.] Music In 
which notes were altered by the use of ac- 
cidentals. 

nctila (fik'tll), a. [L. fictUia, from fiet^ia, 
pp. of fiufjOt fictuni, to form, shape, fashion. ] 
sfonlded into form by art: manufactured 
by the potter; suitable for the potter. 

Fictile earth is more fragile than crude earth. 

Bacon. 

FictileneBB, FictUlty (flk'tn-nes, fik-til'i-ti), 
n. The quality of being fictile. 

Fiction (fik'shon), n. [L. fictio, a shaping, a 
fashioning, from fittgo, fiictum, to fashion.] 
1. The act of feigning, inventing, or imamn- 
ing. * By a mere fictinn of the mind. ' StiU 
liugJUet.—2. Tliat which is feigned, in- 
vented, or imagined; a feigned story; an 
invention; as, the story is a fiction, *A 
mere fiction of the brain.' Dr. Caird. 

So also was the Jt^tion of those golden apples kept 
^ a dragon, taken from the serj^nt which tempted 
Rve. Rateiffh. 

3. Fictitious literature. In its widest sense 
the word comprehends every literary pro- 
duct of the imagination, whether In prose or 
verse, or in a narrative or dramatic form; 
but as used commonly it designates espe- 
cially prose narrative in the form of ro- 
mancej, novels, tales, and the like. 

No kind of literature is so attractive as yfcli'offi. 

Quart. Rev. 

4 . Jn law. an assumption of a thing, made 
for the purposes of Justice, though the same 
thing could not be proved and mi^ be 
literally untrue. Thus an heir is held to 
be the same person with the ancestor, to 
the effect of making the heir liable for the 
debts of the ancestor.— 6. Any like assump- 
tion made for convenience, as for passing 
more rapidly over what is not disputed, and 
arriving at points really at issue. -Svn. Fab- 
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rication, invention, fable, novel, romance, 
falsehood, untruth. 

Fictional (flk'shon-al), a. Pertaining to or 
characterized by fiction; fictitious. 

Elements which are A^^>***i rather than historical. 

Lathafn. 

Flctlonist (fik'shon-iat), n. A writer of fic- 
tinn. 

lie will come out in time an eleg.ant Jirtionid. 

Lamb. 

FlCtlOUB (flk'slius), a. Fictitious. 

And studied lines and /tetious circles draw's. Prior. 

FictltlOUB (flk-trshus), a. [L. fictitiua, from 
Jingo, to feign.] Feigned; iniuginury; nut 
real; counterfeit; false; not genuine. 

H.is life so little store of real woes 

That here yc wend to taste Ji^tiOous grief? 

H. Smith. 

i Fictitiously (flk-trshuB-li), adv. By fiction; 
falsely; comiterfeltly. 

FlctltlOUBUeSB (flk-ti'shus-nes), n. Feigned 
ropreseiitation. 

Flctlve (flk'tiv), a. 1. Feigned ; imaginary ; 
hypothetical.— 2. Of or pertaining to fiction; 
not springing from a real cause. * l^abbling 
in the fount of fictive tears. * Tennyaun. 
Flctor (fik^t^r), n. {L., an image-maker, a 
statuary, from Jingo, fictum, to fashion, 
feign.] Any artist who works in wax, clay, 
or other plastic material, as contradistin- 
guished from one who works in bronze, 
niarblo. ivory, or other solid substance. 
Ficus (fl'kus), n. [L.. a fig.] 1. A genus of 
tropical or subtropical trees or slirubs, nat. 
order Moraceie. l^e flowers are incomplete 
and unisexual, with a four- to six -leaved 
peiigonium. llio staminate flowers have 
one to six stamens, and the pistillate a one- 
celled ovary. The flowers are crowded on 
a fleshy receptacle, which in many species, 
as in the common fig, is edible. There are 
nearly 200 species, of wliich tlie best known 
ore F. Carica (the common fig), F. indica 
(the banyan), and F. religioaa (the sacred 
ilg. peepul or pippul tree). *2. In aurg. a 
fleshy excrescence, often soft and reddish, 
sometimes hard and scirrhous, hanging by 
a peduncle or formed like a fig. It occurs 
on the eyelids, chin, tongue, anus, or repro- 
ductive organs. 

Fld,Fldd(fid),n. 1. JVduf. (a)a8quarebarof 
wood or iron, with a shouluer at one end. 
used to support the topmast when erected 
at the hcati of the lower mast. (5) A pin of 
hard wood or iron, tapering to a point, used 
to open the strands of a rope in splicing.— 
2. A bar of wood or metal used to support 
or steady anything. 

Fiddle (fld'l), ?i. [A. Snx.Jithele; L.G. fidel; 
Daxi. fiadcl; IcoX. Jithla; u.vedel; L.L. vichi- 
la; It. viola; Tr. viula; L.L. Jidicula, dim. of 
L.fid€a. fidia -zGr. aphids, gut, catgut, string 
of a musical instrument. See Violin.] 1. A 
stringed instrument of music, the finest of 
solo instruments, and the leading instrument 
In the orchestra. See Violin. -2. Naut. a 
contrivance to prevent things from rolling 
olT the table in Imd weather: so called from 
its resemblance to a fiddle, being made of 
small cords passed through wooden bridges 
and hauled very tiiut. — To play firat,oraecond 
fiddle, to take a leading, or a subordinate 
part in any project or undertaking: a collo- 
quial expression borrowed from the orches- 
tra.— the itch: so called from 
the action of the arm in scratching. 

Fiddle (fld'J), v.i. pret ife pp. fiddled; ppr. 
fiddling. 1. To play on a fiddle or violin. 

Themistocles said he could not he could 
tti.'ikc a small town a great city. Bacon. 

2. To trifle; to shift the hands often and do 
nothing; to tweedle. 

The ladies w.-ilked, talking, ,ind fiddling with their 
hats .'ind featlier.s. Pepys. 

Fiddle (fidl), V.t To play on a fiddle; as, 
he fiddled tho tunc beautifully. 
nddle-blOCk (fid'l-hlok), n. yaut. a block 
having two sheaves of different sizes, one 
above the other. Also called a Long-todkle ! 
Hlock. 

Fiddle-bow (fldT-bd), n. The bow strung 
with horse-hair with wliich the player draws 
sounds from the violin. 

Flddle-de-dee (fldl-de-d^x interj. An ex- 
clamation nearly equivalent to Nonsense ! 
and implying that tho object of the excla- 
mation is silly or trumpery. 

Fiddle-doOk (fidT-dok), n. A perennial 
plant, the Hutnex puleher. See Rumex. 
nddle-fluldle (fldl-fad-lX n. Trifling talk; 
trifles. [Colloq.] 

Th* alarms of soft vows, and sighs, an^Jidd/edaddle 
Spoils all our trade. Beau. ^ FI. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; Tlf, then; th, e5in; 


> Fiddle -fkddle (fida-fad-l). a. Trifling; 
making a bustle about nothing. [Colloq. ] 

She was a trouble.some /iddie-Jaddie old woman. 

Arbuthnot. 

Fiddle-faddle (flda-fad-l). v.i. To trifle; to 
busy one's self with nothing; to talk trifling 
nonsense. 

Ye may as easily 

Outrun .'i cloud, driven by a northern blast. 

As ^ddle-/addle so. Ford. 

Flddle-fiaddler (fldl-fad-l^r), n. One who 
busies himself with 
fiddle-faddles. 
Flddle-llBb (fldT- 
flsh), n. A local 
name of the angel- 
fish or monk -fish, 
from its resetn- 
blance to a fiddle. 
See Anoel-fish. 
Fiddle-bead (fldl- 
lied), n. Faut tlie 
name given to an 
ornament at the 
>K)W of a ship, over 
the cut - water, 
when it consists of 
Fiddle-head. carved Work in the 

form of a volute or 
scroll, such as that at the head of a violin. 
Fiddler (fid'l^r), n. 1. One who plays on a 
fiddle or violin. — 2. A sixpence. [Slang.]— 

S. In the United States, the popular name 
of a stiiall crab (Gelaaimua vocana) with one 
large claw and u very small one. It lives 
on the salt-meadows, where it makes its 
burrows. Fiddler'a fare, meat, drink, and 
money.- /’Midfer'ir rnoftey, a lot of small 
silver coins, such small coin being the re- 
muneration paid to fiddlers in old times 
from each of the company. 

Fiddle-Bbaped (fld'l-shant), a. In hot a 
term a]ip1icd to a leaf having 
a resemblance to a fiddle, from 
Us deep indentations in either 
side. 

Flddle-8tl6k(fidl-Btik),n. Same 
as Fiddle-bow. 

Fiddle-string (flda-string), n. 
Tho string of a nddlc, fastened 
at the ends and elevated in the 
middle by a bridge. 

Fiddle -wood (flda-wud), n. 
FiddJe-rfiaped C»>»>in iU durable qualitlea the 
Lear tenii boia fiddle , stanch or faith- 

ful wood, was applied by the 
French to one of tlie species, which the Eng- 
lish mistook to mean fiddle-wood.] The com- 
mon name of Citharoxylon, a genus of trees 
or shrubs with some twenty species, natives 
of tropical America, nat. order VorbenacesB. 
Some of the species are oniamcntal timber 
trees; several yield a hard wood valuable 
for carpenter work. 

Fiddling (fldling), a. Trifling; trivial; fuss- 
ily busy with nothing. 

Good cook.s cannot .abide what they cal\Jiddling 
work. Sw(/i. 

FideJUBBion (fi-dc-ju'shon), n. [L. fidepmaio, 
from ftdejubeo. to he surety for a person 
—fidei. faith, andyubeo, to order.] Surety- 
ship; the act of being bound as surety for 
another. 

Fidejussor (fl-de-Jus'^r), n. [L. Bee Fidk- 
jussiON.] A surety; one bound for another. 

God might . . , have appointed godfathers to give 
answer in behalf of the children, and to \nijidejus- 
sors for them. yer. T^lor. 

FldeLt n. A fiddle. Chaucer. 

Fldeuty (fl-deVi-ti), n. [L. fidelitaa, from 
fidea, trust, faith, from fido. to trust. See 
Faith.] l. Faithfulness; careful and exact 
observance of duty or performance of obli- 
gations; as, we expect fidelity in a public 
niiniBter,in an agent or truRtee, in a domestic 
servant, in a friend. — 2. Firm adherence to 
a person or party with which one is united 
or to which one is bound; loyalty; as, the 
fidelity of subjects to their king or govern- 
ment; the fidelity of a tenant or liege to his 
lord. 

Thejtdoiiiy of the allies of Rome, which had not 
been shaken by the defeat of Thrasyraenus, could 
not resist the nery trial of Caiitue. The Apulians 
Joined the conqueror immediately, and Ari^e and 
Salapia opened their gates to him. Arnold. 

8 . Observance of the marriage contract; as, 
the fidelity of a husband or wife.— 4. Hon- 
esty; veracity; adherence to tnith; as. the 
fidelity of a witness.— Syn. Faithfulness, 
nonestv, trustinoss, trustworthiiioss, integ- 
rity, faith, loyalty, constancy, conscientious- 
ness. 

Fldes (ff'dez), n. 1. In claaa. myth, the god- 
dess of faith, commonly represented with 


w, wig; wh, wftig; zh, azure.- Bee KEY. 
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her hands closely Joined -"2. An asteroid 
between tho orbits of Mars and Jupiter, dis- 
covered by Luther. October 5. 1855. 

Fld-flBLd (fld'fad), n. A contraction for Fiddle- 
Jaddle. 

Fidge (hJX n. and vA. Same ns Fidget. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

Vou wriggle, and make a rout. S^vzfit. 
Fidge (fll), v.t. To move up and down or 
from side to side rapidly: applied to the 
movements of the body. ‘ Ne’er claw your 
lug, and fidge your back.’ Bitnis, [Scotch.] 
Fidget (tlj'et), u. L [Dim. of fidge, a softeneii 
form of North. K. or Sc.yi/rc./i/A-c, to be rest- 
less, to aiiiioy; Ivelfika^to hasten; lx.fieken, 

O.Sw. fika, to move (piickly to and fro; Swiss 
Jitsehen, to flutter, figgen, to fidget. ] To 
move uneasily one way and the other; to 
move irregularly or in fits and starts. 

Our lively hostess . . . jiJj^eted at this. HosufU. 

Fidget (flj'ct), n. [See above.] Irregular 
m^ion; restlessness.— To he in a fidget, to he 
in the Jidgets, fa have the fiuigets, to be in a 
condition of nervous restlessness, with cuii- 
Btant desire to change the position. 
Fidgetiness (fiJ'eM nes), n. The state or 
quality of being fidgety. 

Ills iiianncr was a str.inge mixture of fitijrainesjt, 
imiicririiismrsN. and tenderness, G. ii. Ltivts. 

Fl^ety (fij'et-i). a. itestless; impatient: 
uneasy. 

There she sat, frightened and Jidi*ety. T. Hock 

Fidgin -flEiin (flj'in-fan). a. So fond or so 
overjoyed about a matter as to be unable 
to keep the body at rest. [Scotch, j 

It pat \\\^ -fain to hcar't. Burns. 

Fid-hammer (fld'ham-nit>r). n. A tool con- 
sisting of a fid at one end and a haminor at 
tho other. 

Fididnal (fld-is'in-al), n. [L. fidieen, a per- 
fonner on a stringed instrument 
fidie, a string, and cano, to sing or play ] 
‘Pertaining to a stringed instrument of the 
fiddle kind. 

FidiCUla(fl-dlk'(l-la), 71. [L.] A small musical 
instrument In the shape of a lyre. 

Fidonia (fl-d6'tii-a), n. A genus of lepidop- 
teroiis in.seets of tho family Geometridro, 
formerly called BtijmltM. F. piniaria (the 
bordered white moth) is a beautiful insect, 
having its wings on the upper side of a 
dusky -brown colour, and adorned with 
numerous jiale- yellow spots. The cater- 
pillar feeds on Scotch flr. 

Fiducial (fl-du'shal), a. [L.L. fidveinlie, 
from h.fidiieia, trust. trustiness, from fido, to i 
trust.] 1. Confident; uiuloubting; firm; as, . 
a fiducial reliance on the promises of the . 
gospel. ; 

Such a JSductal pcrsua.sion .i.s cannot <leceiv<r us. i 

y?/. HM 

2. Having tlie nature of a trust; fiduciary; i 
as, fiducial power. ! 

Flducially (fl-du'shal-li), adv. With con- 
fidence. 

Fiduciaxy (fl-diVshi-a-ri), a. [L. fidueiarivs, 
relating to a thing held in trust, ivimi fiducia, 
trustiness, from fido, to trust. ] 1. Cuiifldent; 
steady; unduubting; unwavering; firm. ‘A 
fiduciary assent to whatever the gosped has 
revealed.’ Abp. Wake. — 2. Not to he doubted. 

* Fiduciary obedience. ’ UowcM. - 3. Having 
the nature of a trust; fiducial; as, a fiduciary 
mm'er. 

Fiduciary (fl'diVshi-a-ri), n. 1. One who 
holds a thing in trust; a trustee.- -2. One 
who depends on faith for solvation without 
works; an antinoniiau. 

The second obstructive Ls that of the Jtdunary, 
that faith is the only instrument of his justihc.itifin; 
and excluflcsgood works from contributing .inything 
towards it. Hammond. 

Fie (fi), inter j. [ Interjection al expression 
corresponding to Sc. feinh, Kr. fi, G. pfui, 
fi, Dan. /y, Ac.] An exclamation denoting 
contempt, dislike, or impatience. 

Fief(fcf), n. [Fr. /<•/. See Fbe.] A fee; a 
feud; an estate held of a superior on condi- 
tion of mllitaiy or other service. See Fee. 
Fiel(fel), a. Comfortable; cosy. Bume. 
Field (feld), 71 . [A. Sax. and G. fefd, a field; 

D. veld, Dan. felt, a field, a camp. Allied 
probably to fold, an inclusure, fell, a lilll 
or elevated moor; I’rov. Dan./aH€!, Sw. vail, 
greensward; Sc. fale, feal, a grassy turf.] 

1. A piece of land suitable for tillage or pas- 
ture; any part of a farm except the garden 
and appurtenances of the mansion; cleared 
land; cultivated ground. 

The Jield give I thee and the cave that U therein. 

Gen. xxiii. ii. 

2. The ground where a battle is fought; tin. 


the field of battle: these veterans are ex- 
cellent soldiers in the/iefcf. 

f Witli his back to the JitM, and his feet to the foe. 

Cam/Mi. 

3. A battle; action in tlie flcld. 

What though thttjie/d be lost, 

All is not lost. Milton. 

1. A wide expanse. 

Ask of yonder ex^entfields above. Pope. 

5. Open space, or iiiirostrictcd opportunity, 
r for action or operation ; compass ; extent ; 

as. this subject opens a wide field tor con- 
I tcmplation. 

In the v.i.st yield of critichsm on which we are enter- 
i'lg, innumerable reapers have already put their 
.tickles, Macaulay. 

0. Tlie ground or blank space on which 
figures are drawn; as, the field or ground of 
a picture. 7. In cricket, the fielders collec- 
tively; as, the Surrey club had a strong 
field. 

The ball . . . sticks in the fingers of his left hand, 
to the utter astonishment of himself and the whole 
yield. 7\ Huji;he.\\ 

8. In sporting, (a) those taking part in a 
hunt. (5) All tho horses, dogs, or the like, 
taking part in a race. — d. In her. the whole 
surface of the shield on which the charges 
or bearings arc depicted, or of each separate 
coat when the shield contains ([iiarterings or 
impalements. -10. Any district or locality 
coTi«ldei‘ed as being in the open air or out of 
doors, as where the out-door operations of a 
surveyor, engineer, geologist, and tne like, 
are performed ; as. the true geologist must 
study his science in the field. — Magnetic field, 
in elect, any space possessing magnetic pro- 
perties, either on account of magnets in its 
vicinity, or on account of currents of elec- 
tricity passing through or round it. — Field 
of ice, a large body of floating ice. Field of 
vision or view, in a telescope or microscope, 
the space or range within which objects are 
visible to an eye looking through the in- 
st rumen t.— To keep the field, (a) to keep the 
campaign open ; to live in tents, or to he in 
a state of active operation.^; as, at the ap- 
proach of cold weather, tho troops were 
unable to keep the Jield. (h) To maintain 
one's ground against all comers. 

There all day long Sir Pcllcas kept the yield 
With honour. Tennyson, 

To bet, back, or lay against the field, in 
sporting, to back one lioi'se, dog, d:c., against 
all competitors. 

I am o|»cn to (nick my (hot*) house<; ng^ainst the 
yield for 20 miles round. MaemtHan's Ma{^. 

Field (feld), v.i. 1. To take to the fleld. 
Darwin.— 2. In cricket, to be one of the fleld 
wjuise duty is to watch tlie ball as it is 
driven liy the batsman, and endeavour to 
put him out cither by catching it before it 
reach the groiind, or by recovering it rapidly 
and striking the bail from the stumps with 
it when he is out of bounds. 

Field (fold), v.t. In cricket, to catch or stop 
ami retum to the wicket; as, to field a hall. 
Field-ale t (fcldTil), n. An extortionate 
practice of the ancient offleers of tho royal 
forests, and of bailiifs of hundreds, whereby 
they compelled persons to contribute to the 
supplying of them with drink. 

Field^ale . . . {was) a kind of <lrinking in the field 
by bailiffs of hundreds, for which they gathered 
money of the inhabitants of the hundred tri which 
they belonged. Bees. 

Field-allowance (feld'al-lou-nns), n. Mint 
a small extra payment made to oflicers, and 
sometimes to privates, on active service in 
the fleld, to compensate partly tho enhanced 
pH CO of all ttece.-tsarfes. 

Field-artillery (fcld'Ar-tll-fe-ri), n. Mint 
light ordnance fitted for travel, and such as 
to be applicable to the active operations of 
the Held. The term generally includes the 
offleers, men, and horses. 

Fleld-basll (feld'ba-zil), n. A name some- 
times given to basil -thyme (Calamintha 
Acinos). 

Fleld-md (ffildTied), n. A bed tor the Hold; 
a bed that may be easily set up in the Hold; 
a portable or camp bed. 

Fleld-lM>Ok (fSld'bflk), n. A book used In 
surveying, engineering, geology, Ac. , In which 
are set down the angles, stations, distances, 
observations, Ac. 

Field-colours (fMdlcul-^Tz), ti. pi. MUit 
small flags of about a fOot and a half square, 
carried along with the quartermaster-gene- 
ral, for marking out the ground for tho 
squadrons and battalions. 

Field-comet (fdld'kor-net), n. The magis- 
trate of a township in the Cape Colony. 
Fleld-crlcket (fdd'krik-et). n. Acheta 


(Oryllus) campestris, one of the most noisy 
of all the crickets, larger, but rarer than 
tho house-cricket. It frequents hot, sandv 
districts, in which It burrows to the depth 
of 0 to 12 inches, and sits at the mouth of 
the hole watching for prey, which consists 
of insects. 

Field-day (fSldM&), n. l. A day when troops 
are drawn out for instruction in fleld exer- 
cises and evolutions. Hence— 2. Any day 
of unusual bustle, exertion, or display. 

Nobody , . . supposes that a dinner at home is 
characterized by . . . the mean pump and ostenta- 
tion which distinguish our banquets on grand yield 
days. Thackeray, 

Field-duck (feld^duk), n. Tho little bustard 
{Otis tetrax), nearly as largo as a pheasant; 
found chiefly in France. 

Fielded (felu'cd), a. Being in the fleld of 
battle; encamped. 

That we with smokii^ swords may march from hence. 
T o help o\xr yielded friends. Shak, 

Fleldent (feld'en), a. Consisting of fields. 

* The fielden country also and pliws. ’ Hol- 
land. 

Field-equipage (fcld'e-kwi-paj}, n. Military 
apparatus for service in the fleld. 

Fielder (febVffr), n. A crlckot-player who 
fields, or who stands out in tho Hold to catch 
and stop balls. 

Fieldfare (fOldTur), n. [Field, and fare, from 
A. Sax. faran, to go, to wamlcr. ] A bird of the 
genus Turd us (T. pilaris), about 10 inches 
ill length, the head ash-coloured, the back 
and greater coverts of the wings of a fine 



i’leldfarc { Tm dus pdarii ). 

deep chestnut, and the tail black. The 
fieldfares pass the summer in the northern 
parts of Kurope, but visit Great Britain in 
winter. 

Winter birds, as woodcoc ks and Jiel<{fares, If they 
come early out of the northern countries, with us 
shew cold winters. Baecn. 

Field-flower (fcld'flou-ftr), ti. A wild or un- 
cultivated flower ; a flower growing in the 
Helds: as opposed to garden-flower. 

Yet will we say for children, would ihy grew 

L.\V.c yield ylawrrs everywhere ! Tennyson. 

Fleld-fortlfloation ( fehrfor-ti-fl-k&"Bhon ), 
71. Mint the constructing of works in- 
tended to strengthen the position of forces 
operating in the fleld; works of that tempo- 
rary and limited cliaracter which may be 
easily formed with the means at hand. 
Field-geologist (f^ld'je-ol-o-jist), n. A geol- 
ogist who makes out-door observations, in 
contradistinction to one who studios geology 
from books, museums, Ac. 

Field-glass (feUl-glas), 72. 1. A kind of bino- 
cular telescope or opera-glass for looking at 
objects at a coiiHiderable distance from the 
spectator.— 2. A small achromatic telescope, 
usually from 20 to 24 inches long, and hav- 
ing from three to six joints. —8. That one of 
the two lenses forming the eye-piece of an 
astronomical telescope or compound micro- 
scope, which is the nearer to the object- 
glass, the other being the eue-glas.i. 
Field-gun (f^ld'gun), n. A small cannon 
which is carried along with armies, and 
used In the field. 

Field-house (f^ld'hous), n. A tent. 
Field-madder (f6bFmnd-6r), 71. The popu- 
lar name of Sherardia arvensis, a British 
plant, common in fields and waste places, 
nat. order Rnblaceie. It is a hispid herb, 
with a prostrate stem spreading from the 
root, anil clusters of small lilac flowers In 
terminal heads. 

Field-marshal (fSld-mSi^shal), n. The high- 
est rank conferred on general officers in the 
British and some foreign armies. In Britain 
it is conferred only on such commanders of 
armies as are distinguished by their high 
personol rank or superior talents. 
FLeld-marshalshlp (fsid-mur'shai-ship), ti. 
The office or dignify of a field-marshal. 
Fl^-moUBS(fehFmous). ti. One of several 
species of rodent animals that live in the 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abtino; y. Sc. fey. 
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field, burrowing in banks, Ac., as thQ long- 
tailed field-mouse (Jlfuirir]/2ra£u:ti/f), the short- 
tailed field-mouse or field-vole {Aroieola 
ngrestiB), Ao. 

Fleld-naturallgt (ffild^na-tfir-al-ist), n. A 
person who studies animals or plants in their 
natural habitats; a person who collects wild 
animals or plants. 

Field-noteB (feld'nOts), n. pi Notes of bear- 
ings, distancesv Ac., made by a surveyor in 
the field. Ooodrkii. 

Field-officer (feld'of-fls-Sr), n. A military 
olficor above the rank of captain and below 
that of general, as a major or colonel. 
Fleld-plece(feld'p6s), n. Same as Field-gun. 
Field-pramce U^brprak-tis), n. Military 
practice in the open field. 

Ileld-preacdier (f61d'prdch-dr), n. One who 
preaches in the open air. 
lield-room (feurrom), n. Open space; 
Iience, unrestricted or sufllcleut oppor- 
tunity. 

They . . . YoAJield-room enouRrh to expatiate upon 
the gross Iniquity of the covenant. Llartndon. 

Field-sketclilng (fcld'skech-ing), 71 . MUit 
the act of depicting in plan, quickly and 
fiiithfully, the natural features of a country, 
BO us to give to an experienced observer the 
best possible idea of Its character. 
Fieldsman (feldz'man), n. In cricket, a 
fieblcr. . 

Fleld-spidbr (fehrspl-d^r), fi. One of the 
various species of spiders found in fields. 
Field-Stair (feld'staf), n. A staff formerly 
earned by gunners in the field, and holding 
lighted matches for discharging cannon. 
Field-train (feld'tran), u. That department 
of the Royal Artillery, consisting of com- 
missaries and conductors of st«>res, which 
has charge of the aniniunitiun, and whoso 
duty it is to form depots of it at some con- 
veiiiont spot between the base of operations 
and the front, so that no gun may run short 
during an engagement. 

Field-vole (feld'vol), n, Arvicola agreHtin, 
a rodent animal, called also the Shvrt-iailed 
Field-tnouse or Meadow-inou^. 

Field-work (feld'wOrk), n. 1. All the out of 
doors operations of a surveyor, engineer, 
geologist, Ac., us surveying, levelling, mak- 
ing geological observations, collecting spe- 
cimens, Ac. - 2. Mint a temporary work 
tlirown up either by besiegers or besieged, 
or by an army to strengthen a position. 
Fieldbrt (f^uri). a. Onon like a field. < Tn 
fieldy clouds he vanlsheth away.’ Syloenter, 
Du Bartae. 

Fiend (fSnd), n. [A. 8ax./0dn<f,/J)/7.(f, a fiend, 
an enemy, from fethi, fian, to hate; comp. 
Goth, fijaniis, Kris, hand, O, femd, witli 
other Tout, forms, all evidently of partici- 
pial origin. See Fob. The reader may also 
compare the somewhat improbable theory 
of the origin of the word given in following 
extract:-* 

When the Asi approached Scandinavia they found 
the shore peoplecf by wandering Finns, whom tradi- 
tion represents as inniign.'iui imps and deformed 
demons lurking among rocks and in the forest gloom. 
Hence, It has neen thought, have arisen the words 
yi€nd aJxAjieudish, and the Gerinan/irtViff, .an enemy. 

• Isaac Taylor,^ 

An infernal being; a demon; the devil; a 
person with devilish aiialities; an excessively 
wickeil, cruel, or malicious pcimm. 

FiendftQ (fend'ful), a. FuU of evil or malig- 
naut practices. 

nendnOly (fendTpl-li), adv. In a fiend-liko 
manner. 

Fiendish (fdnd'iBh]|, a. Having the qualities 
of a fiend; pertaining to or resembling a 
fiend ; infernal ; extremely wicked ; exces- 
sively cruel; malicious; diabolic; devilish. 
Uis look, as he futid this, was perfectly^f^Mofi'x/i. 

Masterton. 

Fiendishly (fend’ish-li), a<2e. In a fiendish 
manner. 

Fiendishness (fSnd'ish-nes), n. The state 
of being fiendish; inalicioiisness. 

Fiendlike (fend'lfk), a. Resembling a fiend; 
maliciously wicked; diabolical. 

Fient(fSnt). [VromyKeiue.] The fiend; the 
deuce; the devil 

But tho* he was o' high degree 

The^rn/ a pride, nae pride had he. Burns. 

-—Fient a haet, deuce a thing ; devil a hit. 


^ler(fSr), a. Sound; healthy. Written also 
Peer, Fere. [Scotoh.] 

Fieramente (fe-6i^a-ment"a), ode. [It.] In 
mmic, with boldness, vigour, or fierceness. 
Fierce (fSrs), a. [O. E. fere, jure, from O. Fr. 
fere, jure, L. ferue, wild, rude, cruel, whence 
fera, a wild beast Bee Desr. 1 1. Vche- 
mentr violent; furious; rushing; Impetuous. 


’Ships . . . driven of^icrec winds.* Jam. ill. 2. 
2. Savage; ferocious; easily enraged; as, a 
j Jierce li(m.*-8. Indicating ferocity or a fero- 
cious disposition; as, a /Urce countenance.— 
4. Very eager; ardent; vehement in anger 
I or cruelty; as, a man Jleree for his party. 

A man brings his mind to be positive and^^'r^ for 
positions whose evidence he lias never examined. 

/.ffCjtc. 

Fiercely (fersll). adv. 1 . Violently; furiously: 
with rage. *l3oth sides fiercely fought 
Shah.— 2. With a fierce expression or aspect; 
US, to look fiercely. 

Fierceness (ferH’nes), n. The quality of 
1>eii]g fierce, furious, or angry: veiicmonco; 
violence; impetuosity; fury; ferocity; sav- 
ageness; excessive ardour or eagerness. 

The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their strength, 
Fierce to their skill, and to their Berceness v.iliatit. 

Shak. 

His pride and brutal fierceness I abhor. Dryden. 
Fierding-COUrtt (ferd'ing-kdrt), n. [A. Sax. 
feorihutig, a fourth part. J An ancient cc»urt. 
BO called because four were established 
within every superior district or hundred. 
Fieri facias (fi’c-ii fa’shl-as), 71. [L.,llt. 
cause it to be done.] In laxo, a Judicial writ 
that lies for him wlio has recovered in debt 
or damages, commanding the sheriff to levy 
the same on the goods of him against wliom 
the recovery was had. (Contracted Fi. fa. 
Flerily (fi'(^-rMi), adv. in a hot or fiery 
manner. 

Fieriness (fi'^-ri-nes), n. [See Fiery, Fire.] 
The quality of being fiery; heat; acrimony; 
irritability; as, a fieriness of temper. 

The Italians, notwithstanding their natural yFm- 
ness of temper, aduct always to appear .sober and 
sedate. Addison. 

Fiery (fi'^^ ri), a. [Vvomfire.] 1. Consisting 
of fire; wrapped in fire; burning or fiaming; 
as, the fiery gulf of Etna. 

Aiul fiery billow’s roll below. 

2. Easily inflammable; liable to be readily 
set on fire; as, a fiery mine. —8. Hot like fire; 
vehement; ardent; very active; impetuous; 
as, a fiery spirit. 

\ fiery soul, which, working nut its w;w, 

Fretted the pigmy body to dcc.ay, Drydept. 

4. Passionate; easily provoked; irritable. 

You know the fiery quality of the. duke. ShaJfr. 

6. Unrestrained ; fierce ; as, a fiery steed. — 

6. Heated by or ns by lire. 

The sword which is fiery. Hooker. 

7. Like fire ; bright ; glaring ; as, a fiery ap- 
pearance. 

Fierycross, Flrecross(n'6-ri-kros, fii’'kro8), 
n. Ill »Scotland, a signal sent In ancient 
times from place to place, expressive of a 
summons to repair to arms within a limited 
time. It consisted of a cross of light wood, 
the extremities of which were set fire to and 
then extinguished in the blood of a recently 
slain goat. 

Flexv-footed (n'lVrf-fqt-ed), a. Eager or 
swift in motion. 'Fieryffwted steeds.* Shak. 
Flery-kot (fi'6-ri-hot), a. Hot ns a fire ; 
heuce,yi< 7 . impetuously eager or enthusiastic. 

Fiery-hot lo burst 
All l>nrriers in her onward race 
l*'or power. Tennyson. 

Flery-new (fi'6-ri-uu), a. Hot or fiery from 
newness. 

The vintage, yet unkept. 

Had xe\v^,fiery-9Pew. Tennyson. 

Fiery-Short ffi'6-rl-sliort), a. Hot or fleiy 
ami short; brief and passionate. 

Fiery-shop’t was Cyril’s countcr-scufT. Tennyson. 

Fi. fa. (ft* fa). In law, the usual abbreviation 
of Fieri facias. 

Fife ( fif ), n. [Fr. fifre, a flfo-E. pipe, G. 
pfeife, from L. pipare, pipii'e, a word of 
onomatopoetic origin ; whence also It. pif- 
fero, a fife. Gomp. Gr. pippizein; E. peep, 
imitative of a shrill sound.] A small musi- 
cal instrument of the flute kind, having but 
one key, and a compass of two octaves 
ranging upwards from D ou the fourth line 
of the treble clef. 

The shrill trump. 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-picrcingj^. ^ 

Fife (fif), v.i. To play on a fife. 

Fife-major (fifma-Jdr), 11. A non-commis- j 
sioned officer who superiiitends tho lifers of 
a battalion. 

Fifer (flr6r). n. One who plays on a fife. 
Fife-rail (fiPral). 91. ATutie. (a) the rail 
forming the upper fence of tho bulwarks on 
each side of tlie ouarter-deck and poop in 
men-of-war. (b) The rail round the main- 
mast, and encircling both it and the pumps. 
FIflsh (fiflsh), a. [This term originated 


from the belief that a considerable number 
of the people of the county of Fife were 
somewhat derangeil] Half -crazy; exces- 
sively whimsical ; crabbed and peculiar in 
disposition. [Scotch, j 
He will be as wouf .'is ever his father was. To 
guide in that gate a bargain that cost him four dollars 
—very, very f (fish, as the cast-country fisher-folks 
say. Str li\ Scott. 

Fifteen (firt^n), a. [A. Sax. fifty7\^fif, five, 
and Un^, ten.] Five and ten. 

Fifteen (flrten), 71. 1 . Tho number which 
(remsists of five and ten.— 2. A symbol repre- 
senting this number, as 15 or xv. 

Fifteenth (fiftOnth), a. [A. Sax. fifteotha--- 
fif, five, teotha, tenth. ] 1. The fifth in order 
after the tenth. —2. Jicing one of fifteen equal 
parts into which a whole is divided, 
nfteenth (fif tenth), 71. 1 . A fifteenth part. 
2. In mueic, (a) tlic interval of the double 
octavo, (b) A stop in an organ tuned two 
octaves higher than the diapasons.* 3. An 
ancient tax laid on towna, boroughs, Ac., in 
England, being one -fifteenth part of what 
each town, Ac., had been valued at; or a 
fifteenth part of eacli iiiun's persoiiul estate. 
Fifth (fifth), a. [A. Sax. fifta- See Five.] 

1. The ordinal of five; next after tlio fourtlL 

2. Being one of five (Mpial parts into which 
a whole is divided. 

Ilfth (fifth), 71. 1. The quotient of a unit 
divided by five; one of five equal parts into 
wliich anything is divided.- -2. In inusie, an 
interval consisting of tliree tones and a 
Bcinitonc. It is the most perfect of con- 
conls, the octave excepte<l. Its ratio is 
3 : 2. There is a fiat or iwperfect fifth, and 
an extreme sharp or stiperfiuous fifth. 
Fifthly (fif thin, adv. In the fifth place. 
Fifth-monaxeny Man, n. One of a sect of 
English fanatics wlio assumed to be 'sub- 
jects only of King.Tcsus.* It sprung up in 
the time of Grom well, ami considered him as 
coininenciiig the fifth grent moiioi'chy of the 
world (Assyria, i'ersia. Greece, and Rome 
being the first, second, third, and fourth), 
during which Christ should reign on eartn 
looO years. 

Fiftieth (flf'ti-eth), a. [A. i^ax.fiftigotha-Jif, 
five, and tig, ten.] 1. Next in order after 
the forty-ninth. **2. Being one of fifty equal 
t>arts Into which a whole is divided. 

Fiftieth (flfti-eth), w. One of fifty euual 
parts into which a unit or whole is diviiled. 
Fifty (ftf'ti), a, [A. Sax. Jiftig fif, five, and 
tig, ten.] Five times ton. 

Fifty (fif 'til 71. 1. Tho number which 

consists of five times ton. 

And they sat down in ranks, by hundreds .nnd by 
fifties. Mark vi. 40. 

2. A symbol representing tliis nuiubcr, as 
50 or 1. 

Fig (fig), n. [A. Sax. fic, like Fr. figue 
(whii'b no doubt has influenced Hie modem 
form of the W'ord), I), vijg, G. feige, from 
L. ficus, fig.] 1. The fruit of the flg-treo 
{Ficus Carica), which is a receptacle of 
the flowers, turhinnted and hollow, pro- 
duced in the axils of the leaves on small 
round peduncles. This fruit is not of tho 
bailie nature ns the apple, the orange, and 
other flesliy seed-vessels; but it is a hollow 
receptacle, containing a great multitude of 
minute flowers, the ripe carpels of which, 
erroneously called 
tho seed, are em- 
bedded in the tmlp. 
Figs are produced 
in Turkey, Gi'eece, 
France. Spain, Ita- 
, ly, ana Northern 
. 7 1./ Africa. The best 
come from 'nirkey. 
3 ^ Fourteen or more 
varieties of figs are 

1. Section of Fruit ot Ficus cultivated in hot- 
Carica. 9, Female flowers, bouses or 111 warai 

3. Male flower. open exposures in 

tills country. — 2. 
The fig-tree (which see). —8. Anything 
worthless or unworthy of consideration: 
used in scorn or contempt; as, I do not 
care a fig for him. 

I'll pledge you all and a fizr for Peter. Shak. 

4. la farrierji, an excrescence on the fmg of 
a horse’s foot following on a bruise.— 5. Tn 
the United States, a small piece of tobacco. 
Goodrich. 

Figt (fig), v.t. 1. To Insult with fleoes or 
contemptuous motions of tho fingers. See 
FICO.—2. To put into the head of, as some- 
thing worthless or useless. 

Away to the sow she goes, and firs her in tlie 
crown with another story. Sir R. HFstranj^e. 
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Hg (fla), n. [A oontr. for JIgure, prolnbly 
frum this contracted form being used in refer- 
ence to plates in books of fashions.] Dress: 
employed chiefly in the phrase in full fig^ 
in full orofflclal dress; in full equipment. 
LSlani;.] 

Lof is not one of the queen's pyebalds tn/uUjig 
as great and as foolish a monster. Thatkeray, 

—To he in good flg, to he in good fom or 
condition; as, the horse was in good Jig for 
the race. [Sporting slang.] 

Fig (flgl. v,t pret. pp. Jigged; ppv. Jigging, 

1. To dress; as, to Jig one out— 2. To treat 
a horse in such a way as to make the animal 
appear lively, ashy puttings piece of ginger 
into the anus. 

Flgt (flg), v.i. [Akin to Jidget] To move 
suddenly or quickly; to lldget. 

The hnunil .... 

I,eATes whom he h'tves. upon the scent doth ply, 
/’'ws to and fro, and falls in cheerful cry. 

Sylvtsttr^ Du Barias, 

Fig-apple (flg'ap-lX n. A species of apple 
without a core or koniel. 

Figaro (fd-ga-rd), n, A witty, shrewd, and 
intriguing person, so called from the hero 
f>f two plays by Beaumarchais. 
Figarvt(fl^a-ri),n. [Corrupted from vopun/.] 
A frolic; a vagary. Beau, d? FI. 

Fig-cake (fig'kak), n. A preparation of flgs 
anil almonds worked up into a hard pa.ste 
and pressed into round cakes like small 
cheeses. Siinmonds. 

Fig-eater (flg'et-^r), n. A bird; the greater 
pettychaps. See Becafico. 

I^ent t (flj'ent), a. Fidgety. 

I have known .such a wrangling advocate, 

A little yfgm/ thing. Beatd. S- FI. 

Fig-gnat (flg'nat), n. An insect of the gnat 
family (Culicidac) injurious to the flg, cntci*' 
ing into the Interior of the fruit. 

Flggum (flg'um), n. Jugglers' tricks gener- 
ally; the trick of spitting tire. 

Sue, he spits fire. — Oh no he pl^ys .st ^gxnm: 
The devil is the author of wicked fiegutn. 

B. yonson. 

I^ht (fit), V.i. pret. <fc pp. fought; ppr.JighU 
ing. [A. feohtan. It, fechten, D. vechten, 
Dan. fegte, Icel. Jikta, to flght. ITohably 
connected with E. Jint, Q. Jauet, L. pugnus, 
flst, pugna, battle, O. pygtni, flst.] 1. To 
strive or contend for victory In battle or in 
single combat; to attempt to defeat, subdue, 
or destroy an enemy cither by blows or 
weapons ; to contend in arms : followed by 
with or againnt, in reference to the enemy 
encountered. 

Curne, and be our captain. th.U we may Jfght tvith 
the children of Ammon. Judg. xi. 6 . 

Saul took the kingdom over Israel, and /ought 
against 9\\ his enemies on every side, i Sam. xiv. 47 . 

2. To act in opposition to anything; to strive; 
to struggle to re8i.st or check. — To jlght ahy 
of persons or things, to avoid them from a 
feeling of dislike, fear, mistrust, or similar 
reasons. 

Fight (fit), v.i. 1. To carry on or wage, as a 
contest or battle. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought ail his battles o'er again. Drydtn. 

2. To win or gain by struggle; to sustain by 
flghting. 

Hffeniinate as I am, 

1 will not Jight my way with gilded arms. Tennyson. 

3. To contend with in battle; to war acainst; 
as. they fought the enemy in two pitched 
battles. —4. To cause to flght; to manage or 
manmuvre in a flght; as, to fight cocks; to 
fight one's ship.' -To fight it out, to stniggle 
till fl decisive result is attained. 

light (fit), 91. [See the verb.] 1. A battle; 
an en^gement; a contest in arms; a struggle 
for victory, cither between individuals, or 
between armies, ships, or navies; hostile 
collision of parties of men, or of animals. 
'Who now defles thee thrice to single Jlght* 
Miltm\.--2. Something to screen the com- 
batants in ships. 

Up with yowt/ights, and your nettings prepare. 

Dryden. 

3. Power or inclination for flghting. 

P. was not, however, yet utterly overcome, and had 
wn\e/ght left in him. Thackeray. 

- Battle, Fight, Combat, Engagement, Con- 
flict. Sec under lUTTiiE.— Svpi. Combat, 
c;ontest, struggle, encounter, fray, affray, 
duel, battle, action, engagement, conflict. 
Fighter (flt'^r), n. One that fights; a com- 
batant; a warrior. 

Fighting (fitting), p. and a. 1. Qualiflod or 
trained for war; fit for battle; also, having 
skill or science in boxing. 

A host of Jighting men that went out to war by 
bamls. a Chron. zxvi. si. 


2. Occupied in war; being the scene of war; 
as, a fighting field. 

Flghting-llfth (flt'ing-flsh), n. Macropodus 
or CUnops pugnax, a small fish of the 
family AnabasidiB, a native of the soutli- 
east of Asia, remarkable for its pugnacious 
propensities. Tn Siam these Ashes are kept 
In glass globes, as we keep gold-fish, for the 
purpose of flghting, and an extravagant 
amount of gambling takes place about the 
result of the fights, not only money, but 
children and liberty being staked. When 
the fish is quiet its colours are dull, but 
when it is irritated, as by the sight of 
another fish, or of its own reflection in 
A mirror, it glows with metallic splendour, 
the projecting gill-membrane waving like 
a black frill about the throat. 
Flghtlng-gear (fit'ing-g§r). n. Warlike or 
iiillitary accoutrements. 

Fvery wher^ the Constitutional Patriot must clutch 
his Jignttng-gear, and take the road for Nancy. 

Carlyle. 

Figlltwltet (fit'wit). 9t. [Fight, and A. Sax. 
and O.K. wxte, blame, punishment.] The 
fine imposed on a person for making a 
quarrel to the disturbance of the peace. 
Fig-leaf (flg^lcf). n. The leaf of a fig-tree; 
also a thin covering, in allusion to the first 
covering of Adam and Eve. 

Wluit pitiful /ig-ieaves, what senseless and ridicu- 
lous shifts, are these. South. 

ng-maxlgold (flg'ma-rl-g61d), n. The 
popular name for plants of the genus Mes- 
enibryaiiblienium. 

F^[ment (flg'inent), 91. [L. flgmentum, from 
Jingo, to feign.] An invention; a fiction; 
soniething feigned or imagintai, 'Social 
figments, feints, and fonnalisms.* E. B. 
Browning. 

Fig-pecker (flg'pek-^r), n. Same as Fig- 
eater (which see). 

Fig-shell (flg'shel), n. The name given to 
the various species of Pyrula, univalve shells 
having the shape of a flg or pear, and be- 
longing to the family S^furicidie. 

Fig-tree (flg'tre). 91. a tree of the genus 
Ficus, the F. Cariea. (See Ficu.s.) It is 
a native of the Mediterranean region. It 
even sometimes ripens its fruits in the open 
air in this country. It is a low tree even In 
gonial climates, with rough, lobed, deciduous 
leaves. The recep- 
tacle is common, ^ ^ 

turbinateil, or bol- ^ ^ yf 
low, fleshy, and 
connivent, inclos- v 
ing the florets. Tlie /- ' 

apetalous flowers 
are concealed in 
the flg, and cover 
the internal sur- i 
face of the recep- 

tacle,the8taiiiiiiate ^ 

flowers lieing near- XT' 
cst the opening, 
aiid the pistillate 
flowers below 
them. The fig-tree |i 

in its native coun- 
tries yields two Fig (Ficus Cartca). 
crops of ripe fruit 

in the course of twelve months. It is said 
to have been first brought into England in 
1525 by Cardinal Pole. - To dwell under ofie's 
vine and fig-tree, to live in peace and safety. 
1 Kl. iv. 2,5. 

Flgulate^ Flgulated (flg'u-lat, flg'u-lat-cd), 
a. [L. fignlo, figulatum, to fashion, from 
fig, root of Jingo, to fashion, to feign.] 
Made of potter’s clay; moulded; shaped. 
Flgullne (flg'u-llii), 91. [L. figulus, a potter, 
from fixigo, to fashion.] A name given by 
mineralogists to potters’ clay. 

Flgorabllity (flg'&r-a-bir'i-tl), 9». The 
quality of being flgurable. 

Figorabld (flgur-a-W), a. [From figure.} 
Capable of being brought to or of retmniug 
a certain fixed form or shape. 

I.cad i^JfguraSle, but not w.'iter. yohnion. 

Flgural (flg'ur-al), a. 1. Represented by 
figure or delineation; consisting of figures. ‘ 

Inco^ruitiea iiave been committerl by geographers 
in the/fgural resemblances of several regions. 

^ , Str T\ Browne. 

2. In musxe, same as Jigurate, 2.—Figural 
numbers, Hame os Figurate Numbers, See 
under Fioukate. 

Figurant (flg'flr-ant), n. fnase.\ Figurante 
Cflg'ar-ant), n. fern. [Fr.-J 1.75iie who 
dances at the opera, not singly, but in 
groups or figures.— 2. An accessory char- 
acter on the stage, who figures in its scones, 
but has nothing to say. Hence— 8. One who 


Fig (Ficus Cartca). 


figures In any scene without taking a pro- 
minent part. 

Figurate (fig'fir- At), a. [L.figuyo,Jlguratum, 
to form, to fashion, from figum, a shape. 
See Figure.] 1. Of a certain determinate 
form or shape ; resembling anything of a 
determinate form; ea, figurate atones, stones 
or fossils I'esembling sheila —2. t Figurative. 
' Under the shadow of figurate elocution.' 
Bale.— 2. In music, pertaining to or char- 
acterized by passing discords, or a mixture 
of concords and discords; florid.— 
Cf>unte9^nf, in music, see Oouetkrfoint. 

-Figurate descant, in music, see DSSOANT. 
—Figurate numbers, in math, such numbers 
as do or may represent some geometriool 
figure, in relation to which they ore always 
considered, as triangular, pyramidal, pen- 
tagonal, &c., numbors. Tliey ore formed 
from any arithmetical aeries in which the 
first term is unity and the difference a whole 
number by taking the first term and the 
sura of the first two, first three, first four, 
drc., as the successive terms of new series, 
from which another may he formed in like 
manner, the numbers in the resulting series 
being such that points representing them 
are capable of arraimmeut in different 
geometrical figures. In tiie following ex- 
amples the two lower lines consist of fig- 
urate numbers, those In the second line 
being triangular, and those in the third line 
sqiiwe:-- 

1 2 3 4 6 6 dse. 

1 3 6 10 16 21 Ac. 

1 4 9 16 25 36 drc. 


Flgurated (flg'ur-At-ed), a. Having a de- 
terminate form. 

rigurately (flg'fir-at-li), adv. In a figurate 
manner. 

Figuration (flg fir-a'shon), n. 1 . llic act of 
giving figure or deternnnato form; deter- 
mination to a certain form.-- 2. In music, 
mixture of concords and discords. —3. In 
philol. change in the fonn of words without 
change in the meaning. 

Figurative (flg'fir-at-iv), a. ilY. figuratif, 
from figxire.] 1. Ropresentlng by means 
of a figure; representing by resemblance; 
typical. 

This, they will say, Jlgurathr, and served by 
Und's appointment but for a time, to shadow out the 
true glory of a more divine sanctity. Hooker, 

2. Used In a metaphorical sense; not literal: 

afipurative expression; the word Is used 
in a jigurative sense.— -3. Abounding with 
figures of speech; ornate; flowery; florid; 
as, a description highly figurative,— A. In 
mvcie, same as Figurate, 3. 

Figurativeely (fifipfir-at-iv-li), adv. By a 
figure; in a manner to exhibit ideas by re- 
semblance; in a sense different from that 
which words originally imply ; in a meta- 
phorical sense. 

I'hc words are diflTerent but tlie sense is still: for 
therein wcejiguratrvety Uziah and Exekias. 

Sir. T, Browne, 

Figuratiyeneu (fig'dr-At-lv-nes), n. State 
of being figurative. 

Figure (flg'fir), n. [Fr; L. flgura, from 
flg, root of Jingo, to fashion, to shape.] 

1. The form of anything, as expressed by the 
outline or terminating extremities; shapes 
fashion; form; as. flowers have exquisite 
figures; a triangle is n figure of three sides; 
a stjuare is a figure at four equal sides and 
equal angles. 

A eoo^/fgitre, or person, in man or woman, gives 
crccut at first sight to the choice of cither. 

Bichardson. 

2. The representation of any Ibrm by draw- 
ing, painting, modelling, carving, emliroid- 
ciing, weaving, or other process: especially 
the human body so represented. * A coin 
that hears the figure of an angeL* ShsUt, 

His bonnet sedge 

Inwrought vdth/gures dim. MiUen, 

3. Distinguished appearance; eminence; 
distinction; remarkable character; inagni*^ 
flconce; splendour. ' He may live in figure 
and indulgence.* Law.—k, Appearance or 
impression made by the conduct of a person; 
as, an ill figure) a mean figure; he cut a 
sorry Jtgure,—h. In logic, uie form of a syl- 
logism with respect to the relative position 
of the middle term.— 6. In arith. a character 
denoting or standing for a number, as 2, 7, 
9.-7. In astrot, the horoscope; the diagram 
of the asp^ts of the astrol<^cal honsea 

He set k figure to discover . 

If you were iled to Rye or Dover. Hudwbms, 

8. Value, as express^ in numbers; price; 
as. the goods were sold at a high JIgure, 

* Accommodating a youngster, who haa just 


8. One who * Accommodating a youngster, whol 
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entered the regiment, with a glandered 
ohaiger at an uncommonly etln Jigure.’ 
ThaAeray.---^, In theoL type; repreeenta- 
tlva ‘ 

Who It ttiejggurw of him that wat to come. 

Rom. V. 14. 

10. In rhet a mode of speaking or writing, 
In which words are deflected from their 
ordinary signification, or a mode more 
beautiful and emphatical than the ordinary 
way of expressing the sense; pictorial lan> 
guage; a trope; any deviation from the rules 
of analogy or syntax. »11. In dancing^ the 
several steps which the dancer maKos in 
order and cadence, considered as they fonn 
certain figures on the floor. Apparent 
figure, in aptice, see under Apparent.— T o 
cut a figure, to make one’s self celebrated or 
notorious; to attract attention either in 
admiration or contempt; t^ appear to ad- 
vantage or disadvantage. 

Figure (flg'ur), uf. pret. & pp. figured; ppr. 
figuring. 1. To make an image, likeness, or 
picture of; to represent by drawing, sculp- 
ture, modelling, carving, embroidery, Ac . ; 
RSf ia figure a plant, shell, ^.- 2. To cover 
or adorn with figures or Images; to mark 
with figures; to form figures in by art; to 
diversify; io variegate; as, to figure velvet 
or muslin. 

Accept this goblet rough with /jfirrAf gold. 

Drydept. 

The vaulty top of heaven 
F(ei4rid f\\\{\c o'er with Durning meteors. .Shak. 

3. To represent by a typical or figurative 
resemblance; to symbolize. 

The matter of the Siicramcntsyfj^Mrr/A their end. 

Mookep^. 

4. To imagine; to image in the mind. 

to ourselves 

The thing we like, and then we build it up, . 

As chance will have it on the rock or sand. 

//. Taylor. 

5. To prefigure; to foreshow. 

Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun, 

In this the htixytwjiffures some event. Skak. 

6. To note by characters; to indicate by 
numerals; also, to calculate. 

As through a crystal glass the figured hours are 
seen. Drydept. 

7. In mueic, to indicate the desired accom- 
paniment by writing figures over or under 
the boss; to embellish. 

Figure (fig'fir), v.i. To make a figure; to bo 
(Ustiiigiiished; os, the envoy figured at the 
court of St. Cloud. * Who figured in the 
I'ebellion.’ Bolinghroke. 

Figure-caster, t Flgure-lllngert (flg'ur- 
. kast-Sr, flg'fir-fling-6r), n. A pretender to 
astrology. 

1, by this Jtgure raXfer, must be imagined in such 
distress as to sue to Moronilla. Milton, 

Figured (flg'fird), a. 1. Adorned with fig- 
ures.— 2. Used in a metaphorical sense; con- 
. taitiing a figure or figures; tropical; meta- 
phorical. 'Figured and metaphorical ex- 
pressions.’ Locke. S. In music, same as 
Figurdte.-^Figured bass or base, in mu^rtc, 
see Bass. -Fwured muslin, muslin in which 
a pattern or design is wrought. 
Figure-head (figCr-hed), n. The ornamen- 
tal figure, statue, or bust on Uie projecting 



Figure-head. 


part of the head of a ship over 
the cutwater and immediately 
under the bowsprit. If the ves- 
sel's name is that of an object which can 
be represented directly or emblematically 
by a figure, such a figure is usually placed 
at the liead of the vessel; thus, the Nelson 
would have a bust or statue of Xiord Nelson 
for a figure-head, the Lion would have the 
figure of a lion, the Britannia a figure or 
bust of the conventional Britannia. When 
no bust or figure is used the head is often 
finished off as a seroll-head or a fiddle-head 
(see these terms), which arc not strictly 
figure-heads, 

* Her fulbbustedyfyurr-AAMf 

Stared o'er the ripple feathering from her bow. 

Tenppyson, 


makgr (flg^fir-mak-Ar), n. A mo- 
deller; one who practises the most refined 
part of the art of moulding, and casts bnsts, 
animals, and other ornaments, as branches, 
foliage, Ac. ; a maker of wooden anatomical 
models for artists. 

Figure-Stone (fig'fir-stdn), n. Agalmatolite 
or bildsMn; a variety of talc-mica, of a 
grey, green, white, red, or brown colour, and 
so soft as to be easily cat into figures. See 
A0AI.MATOLITE. 

Figurial (fi-gu'ri-al). a. Represented by 
figure or delineation. Craig. 

Figurtst (flg'fir-ist), n. One who uses or 
interprets figures. 

Fig-wort (fig'w^rt), n. [From its use, ac- 
cording to the old doctrine of signatures (see 
•SfONATUKE, 2), in tho disease called ficus.} 
The common name of Scrophularia, a genus 
of herbaceous plants, nat. order Scrophu- 
larioceio, containing about 100 species, of 
which four are natives of Britain. 

Fike, Fyke (fyk). v.i. [Older and Northern 
form corresponding to the softened fidge. 
Comp, birk, birch; rig, ridge; brig, bridge. 
See FIDOS. J To fidget; to be restless; to be 
constantly In a state of trivial motion; to bo 
at trouble about anything. [Provincial 
English and Scotch.] 

At length, however, she departed, grumbling be- 
tween her teeth, that * she wad rather lock up a hail 
ward than be Jilfippg about thae niff-nalTy gentles 
that gae sae nutckle fash wi* their fancies.* 

Sir JV, Scott. 

Fike, Fyke (fyk). o.t To give trouble to; 
to vex; to perplex. [Scotch.] 

Fike, Fyke (fyk), n. 1 . Restlessness or agi- 
tation caused by trifling annoyance. [Scotch. ] 

O sic Oijtke and sic a S-stle 

I had about it. Rapnsay. 

2. Any trifling peculiarity in regard to work 
which causes unnecessary trouble; teasing 
exactness of operation. [Scotch.] 

And. indeed, to be pl.itn wi* you, cusin, 1 think 
yoti have ower mony /yies. There, did na* yc keep 
(^rizry for inair than twa hours yesterday morning, 
suopin'and du.stin' your room in every corner? 

Mrs. Hamilton. 

Flkery,Fykerl 0 (fik'e-ri),n. The act of giv- 
ing trouble about trifles; vexatious trouble. 
GaU. [Scotch.] 

Flky. Fyky (fyk'i), a. Causing or giving 
trouble, especially aliout trifles; finical; 
unduly particular; troublesome in regard 
to matters of no consequence; sm,fiky work; 
a fikti body. [Scotch.] 

FilaceouB (nl-a'shus), a. [From L. filum, a 
thread. ] Com posted or consisting of threads. 
Filaxier (fil'as-Cr), n. [O.E. and i^orm.fllace, 
a file or thread on which the records of 
courts of Justice were strung; Yv.filasse, 
flax ready to be spun, from L. filnm, a 
thread.] A former officer in the Conri of 
(;onimon Pleas, who made out all original 
processes, real, personal, and mixed; so 
called from filing the writs on which he 
made process. 

FilagO (fil-a'gd), n. [L. filum, a thread, 
from tho cottony hairs.] Cudweed, a genus 
of slender annual cottony herbs, nat. order 
Compositad. Twelve species are known in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Three are found 
in Britain in dry pastures and banks. 
FUament (fll'a-ment), n. [Fr.; L L. fila- 
omnium, a slender thread, from L. filum, a 
thread.] A thread; a fibre; a fine thread, of 
which flesh, nerves, skin, plants, roots, Ac., 
and also some minerals, are composed; as, 
the filameiits of a spider's web; the thread- 
like part of the stameiis of plants is called tho 
filament. The fllanient of a plant serves to 
support the anther. 

Fllunentary (fll-a-ment^a-ri), a. Having 
the character of or formed by a filament 

In the blennies. the forked hake^the forked beard, 
and some other fishes, the ventral nns are reduced to 
Jttamepptary feelers. Owen. 

FilamentOid (fll-a-ment'oi&), a. [From E. 
filament, and Gr. eidos, resemblance. ] Like 
a filament 

Filamentose. Filamentous (fli-a-ment'Os, 
lll-a-mentus), a. 1. Like a thread; consist- 
ing of fine filaments. —2. In hot. bearing fila- 
ments. 

Fllander (fll-an^d6r). n. The name given by 
Le Brun to a kanaaroo found in some of 
tho Islands of the East Indian Archipelago 
Ulalmaiurus asiaticfus). 

Fllandeni (firan-dAraX ^ filandres, 
from L filum, a thread.] A aisease in 
hawks, characterized by their being infested 
by small intestinal worms. 

Fliar(n^dr), a. [L.>ffum, a thread.] Per- 
taining to a thread; specifically, applied to 


a microscope, or other optical instrument 
into whose construction one or more threads 
or wires are introduced; as, a filar mioro- 
scope; a /ffar micrometer. 

FUarla (nl-a'ri-aX n. A genus of nematoid 
worms, belonging to the clan Scofeoida, 
including the guinea-worm. See Guinea- 
worm 

FUarlfUto, FUarlidss (fl-la-rl'a-dfi, fl-la-rl'- 
i-dd), n. pi. Thread-worms. A family of 
parasitic thread-like worms, inhabiting dif- 
ferent animals and different parts of their 
bodies. Some live in the subcutaneous 
tissues of man, as tho guinea- worm of Africa, 
Arabia, and India. See Guinea-worm. 
Fllatoxy (AFa-to-ri), n. [From L. filum. a 
tliread. j A machine which forms or spins 
threads. 

This manufactory has three filataries, each of 640 
reels, which are moved by a water-wheel, and be- 
sides a rnidHJilatory turned by men. Tooke. 

FUature (ftl’a-tur), n. 1 . A forming into 
threads; the rcollng of silk from cocoons.— 
2. A reel for drawing off silk from cocoons; 
a fllatory.^. An establishment for reeling 
silk. 

Filazer (flFaz-^r), n. Same as Filacer, 
Filberd (fll'bSrd), n. Same as Filbert. 
Filbert (fllli^ri), n. [Fur fill-beard, because 
the nut Just fills tho cup made by the beards 
of the calyx. In an ordinary hazel the nut 
projects to a considerable distance beyond 
the beard. Wedgwood.] The fruit of a 
cultivated variety of Coryltts Avellana, or 
hazel; an egg-shaped hazel-nut, containing 
a kernel that has a mild, farinaceous, oily 
taste, agreeable to tho palate. Tho oil is 
said to be little inferior to the oil of almonds, 
nicb (filch ), v.t. [For Jilk, from O.K/eU, 
Icel. fela, to steal, like talk and teU, stalk 
(verb) and steal, where it in a formative ele- 
ment. Skeat.] To steal, especially some- 
thing of little value ; to pilfer; to take In a 
thievish manner from another. 

Hut he that filekes frotri me my good name, 

Rubs me of tliat which not etincDes him. 

And nmk^ me poor indeed. Skak, 

Fain would theyyf^A that little food away. Drydsn. 

FHcber (filch'dr), n. One who filches; a thief; 
one who is guilty of petty theft. * This fildier 
of affections.’ Beau. A FI. 

FUchlnglF (fllch’ing-li), adv. By pilfering; 
in a thievish manner, 
rad-alet (flld'al). Same as Field-ale. 

File (fil), n. [Fr. file, from L. filum, a 
thread.] 1. A thread, string, or line; par- 
ticularly a lino or wire on which papers are 
strung in due order for preservation and 
that they may be conveniently found when 
wanted. -'2. I’hc whole number of papers 
strung on u line or wire; a collection of 
papers arranged according to date or sub- 
ject for the sake of ready reference; also, a 
bundle of papers tied together with the title 
of each indorsed; as, a file of writs; affile 
of newspapers. -8. A roll, list, or catalogue. 

Our present mu.sters grows upon thcyfle 

To five and twenty thou.s.iiid men of choice. Skak. 

4. A row of soldiers ranged one behind an- 
other, from front to rear; tho number of 
men constituting tho depth of the battalion 
or Bfiiiadron. Where a battalion is formed in 
two ranks, a file of soldiers means two men. 

So saying, on he Icil his radiantyf/rx. 

Dazzling the moon. Milton. 

Soon after threeyiVxx of soldiers entered. 

.9ir /r. Seoti. 

5. t Regular succession of thought or narra- 
tion; uniform tenor; thread of discourse. 

Let roe resume thcjfle of my narration. U'otton. 
—On Me, in orderly preservation.— Nanlr 
aiui file OnUit), the lines of soldiers from 
side to side, and from front to back ; com- 
mon soldiers all under the rank of scigeant; 
hence, the general body of any pai*ty or 
society as distinguished from the leaders. 

Philip dismissed all those of the common file, on 
the condition that they should not bear arms for six 
months against the Spaniards. Prescott. 

File (fil). v.f. pret. A pp. filed; ppr. filing. 
1. To string; to fasten, as papers, on a line 
or wire for preservation ; to arrange or insert 
in a bundle, as papera, indoraing the title 
on each jiaper.— 2. To present or exhibit 
officially or for trial; to bring before a court 
by presenting tlie proper papers in a regular 
way; as, to abill in chancery.~S. In law, 
to place among the records of a court; to 
note on a paper the date of its reception in 
court. 

File ^1), v.i. 1. To march in a file or line, 
as soldiers, not abreasK but one by one. 

All ran down without order or ceremony till we 
drew up In good order, sm^Jfled off. Tatier. 
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2. To go with an equal pace; to keep pace; 
to be co-extensive. 

My endeaTottrs 

Have ever come too short of my desirei* 

Yct/SUd with my abilities. SkaJb. 

Filet (fll), V. t [A. Slax. f^lan, from fiU, foul.] 
To dirty; to dettle ; to pollute ; to contami- 
nate; to diegraee or degrade. 

For Banquo's issue have tJiUti my mind. ShaJ^. 
File (fil), n. [A. Sax. feol, G. /eile, 0.11.0. 
vihUa^figUa, a tlle» tTomJigen, to rub.] 1. A 
well-known steel instrument, having teeth 
upon the surface for cutting, abrading, and 
smoothing metal, ivory, wood, «Sfcc.— 2. Fig. 
any means used to refine or polish, as style. 

Mock the nice touches of the critic's /ih. 

Aktnside. 

8.t Smooth polished style. 

And were it not ill fitting for this JiU 

To .sing of hills and woods 'tnong wars and knights. 

1 would abate the sternenesse ofiny stile. Sptnser. 

4. A hard cunning person; a shrewd person; 
a deep or artful man; as, a sly old file. ‘'I’ho 
names of them two old files as was on the 
l>ench.* Dickens. [Slang.] 

File (f il), V. t. pret. & pp. filed; ppr. fiU ng. [See 
the noun.] 1. To rub smooth, or cut with a 
file, or as with a file; to polish; as, i^file a 
saw; to file off a tooth. 

The iron teeth of confinement and priv.'ition had 
been slowly /iliptg him down. Dickens. 

2. Fig. to smooth; to polish; to correct; to 
improve. 

File your tongue with a little more courtc^sy. 

Sir IF. Scott. 

File-cutter <fnicut-6r). n. A maker of files. 
File-flsll (firfish). n. A name given to cer- 
tain fishes from their skins behig granulated 
like a file; they constitute the genus Ba- 
listes. B. capriscun is the European file- 
fish, a common inhabitant of tlie Mediter- 
ranean, and occasionally met with ou our 
southern coasts. It has the power of inflat- 
ing the sides of the al)domen at pleasure, 
and grows to the sixe of 2 feet. H. aciilea- 
tus is 12 or 14 inches long, mid is a native of 
tile Indian and American seas, as well as of 
the Red .Sea. See B.iLLsTES and Haustip.«. 
lUe-leader (firied-£r), n. Mint the soldier 
placetl in the front of a file. 

2w-maxclllxig (firmarch-ingX ^ MUU. 

the marching of a line two deep, when faced 
to the right or left, so that the front and 
rear rank march side by side. Brands. 
Filemot (fire-mot), n. [Fr. feuUle-inorte, a 
dead loaf.J A yellowish brown colour; the 
colour of a faded leaf. 

Filer (fil'^r), n. One who uses a file in cut- 
ting, smoothing, or polishing. 

Flle-Sliell (firshcl), n. a bivalve mollusc of 
the genus Pholas. 

Filial (firi-al^, a. (Fr. filial, from L. filia- 
lis, from L. Jilius, a son, or Mia. a daughter. ] 

1. I'crtaining to a sou or daughter; 

in^ a child in relation to liis parents; as, 
filial duty or obedience is such duty or 
obedience as the child owes to his parents. 

With Jilial confidence inspired 
Can lift to Heaven an unpresimiptuous eye. 

And smiling say, * My Father made them all.' 

2. Bearing the relation of a child. 

Sprigs of like leaf erect thcir^/#Vr/ heads. Pri^r. 

Filially (fil'l-al-li). adv. In a filial manner. 
Filiate (fiVi at), v.t [See Affiliate.] To 
adopt as a son or daughter; to establish a 
filiation. 

Filiation (fll-i-a'shon), n. [ Pr. , from L. filius, 
a son.] 1. llie relation of a sou or child to 
a father: the correlative to paternity. 

Among .'kll the sons of God. there is none like to 
that One Son of ( jod. And if there be so great a dis- 
parity in Xhti Jihatian, we must make as great a dif- 
ference in the correspondent relation. Pearson. 

2. Adoption. —3. The fixing of a bastard 
child on some one as its father; affiliation. 
FUilieg (ftlM-heg), n. 8ame as Fillibeg. 
FlUlmater (fll'l-hus-t^^r), n. \¥r. JUbustUr, 
formerly /nftu^ficr. a form of J>. vrijbuiter, 
G. frevteuter, E. freebooter. See BooTV. 
By others referred to Sp. filibote, Jlibote, 
from E. flyboat, or 1). vliboot, a fly-boat.] 
Originally, a buccaneer in the West Indian 
Islands who preyed on the Spanish com- 
merce to South America ; now applied to 
certain lawless adventurers belonging to 
the United States, who, without authority, 
invade, with the view of occupying, a foreign 
country; or to similar adventurers of other 
nationalities. The adventurers who followed 
liOpcs to Cuba in 1851, and those who with 
Walker occupied Nicararaa from 1855 to 
1857, are the most notoiious examples of 
filibusters in modem times. 


FUlbUBter (fin-bas-t6r), v.i. To act as a 
freebooter or buccaneer. 

FUibUBterlsm (fil'l-hus-t^r-izm), n. The act 
or practice of filibustering; buccaneering; 
freebooting. 

Fillcal (filf-kal), a. Belonging to the Filices 
or ferns. 

FlUces (fll'is-cz), n. pi. (Norn. pi. of L. Mut, 
the male fern.] The scientific name of the 
large group of cryptogamic plants popularly 
known m ferns. See Fern. 

Fllleifonn (fll-is'l-fomi). a. Pem-shapod. 

FlliCite (flri-sit). n. [L. JUix, a feni.] A fossil 
fern or nlicoid plant. 

FUlCOld (fil-ik'oid), a. [L. filix, a fern, and 
G. eidcft, likeness.] In6of. fem-like; having 
the form of fenw. 

FiliCOld (flMk'old), n. A plant resembling 
a fern. 

iSUcolOgy (fll-i-kol'o-Ji), n. [I*. Mix, a fern, 
and Gr. logos, a discourse.] Idio study of 
ferna. 

Fillety (fl-ll'e-ti), n. [L. fiUus, a son ] The 
relation of a son to a parent; sonship. 


The paternity of A and X\\cjiiiety of B arc not two 
but two modes of expressing the same fact. 

7. S. Mill. 

FiUferouflCfll-iPi'r-iis), a. ['L.ftlnm, a thread, 
and fero, in produce.] l^aiiciiig tlireads. 
Carpenter. 

Filiform (fil'i-form), a. [L. filum, a thread, 
and forma, form.] Having the form of a 
thread or filament; long, slender, round, and 
of equal thickness throughout; as, a filiform 
style or peduncle. 

Fillforillla (ftFi-form-i-a), n. pi. One of the 
two sections into which crustaceans of the 
order LsDmodlpoda are divided, the other 
section being tnoOvalia. The Piliformiaare 
characterized by a long and thread-like 
body with long and slender legs, while the 
Ovalia have a shorter and broader body, and 
shorter and stouter legs. See Ovalta. 
FUigrane (firi-gran), n. [FY. filigrane, L. 
filum, a thread, and gramim, a grain.] The 
ori^al form of the word Filigree (whit:h 
Rce> • Several /?lqyra?w! curiosities.' Tatler. 
FUUrraned (ftri-gr^d), a. Same os Fili- 
greed. 

Filigree (flri-gre), n. [See Filiorane.) 
Originally, granular net-work, the Italians 
who introduced it placing beads upon it; a 
kind of enrichment on gold or silver wrought 
delicately in the manner of little threads or 
grains, or of both intennixed. 

Filigree (firi-gre), a. Relating to, or com- 
posed of, work in filigree. 


The churches of our ancestors shoot up into spires, 
towers, pinnacles, tentX Jiltg'ree work. Stoindurne. 

Filigreed (firi-gr5d). a. Ornamented with 
filigree; filigraned. 

Flltag(fll'iDg), n. A fragment or particle 
rubbed otf by the act of filing; as, filings of 
iron. 

FlllpendulOU8(fil-i'Pond'ul'U8), a. [h. filum, 
a tnread, and £. ^ndnlous (which see).] 
1# Suspended by a thread.— 2. in hot. a term 
applied to tuberous swellings developed In 
the middle of slender thread-like rootlets. 

FllltelSS (fil'i-tele),n. j»l. [L. filum, a thread, 
and tela, a web.J A tribe of spiders wlio 
spread their threads about the places in 
which they prowl in pursuit of their prey. 
The most noteworthy genus is the Clotho 
of Egypt and Southern Europe, a limpet- 
shaped spider, about an inch in diameter, 
remarkable for the curious habitation it 
constructs for its young. 

Fill (ill), v.t. [A. Sax. fyllan, to fill, from the 
adjective fvl, full — common in kindred 
forms to all the Teut. tongueS'-comp. Goth. 
fulljan, G. fallen, D. vullen, to fill— allied 
to L. pleo, to fill, Gr. pUris, full, and Skr. 
pHr, to fill, r being changed into I.] 1. To 
put or pour in till no more can contained; 
to make full; to cause to be occupieil so 
that no space is left vacant; as, io fill a bas- 
ket, a bottle, a vessel ; the clergyman >Ule<f 
his churclL 


Fill the water-pots with water. And they /tiled 
them to the brim. Jn. il. 7. 

2. To occupy the whole space or capacity of; 
to occupy so as to leave no space vacant; 
to occupy to a great extent; to pervade; to 
cause to abound; as, the people fiUed the 
churclL 

1 am ^ho/til 

Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. Milton. 
Be fruitful and multipiy, and Jill the waters in the 
seas. Gen. I. ss. 

The earth waa/tlled with violence. Cen. vl. xi. 
& To satisfy: to content; to glut 
Whence should we have so much bread In the wil- 
derness, as to/tii so great a multitude t Mat. sv. 33. 


4. To press and dilate on all sides or to the 
extremiUes. 

A stately ship 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
SAllsyf/fWand streamers waving. MiUm. 

5. To supply with an incumbent; as, to fiJtX 
an office or vacancy.— fi. To possess and per- 
form the duties of; to officiate In, as an in- 
cumbent; to hold or occupy; as, a kingyflls 
a throne; the iqieaker of the house /fur the 
chair.— 7. Naui. to brace the sails so that 
the wind will bear upon them and dilate 
them.— To fill in, to insert; as, heftUsd in 
the omitted items.-— To fill out, (a) to pour 
out into a vessel, as liquor. (5) To extend 
or enlarge to the desired limit, or simply to 
extend or enlarge.— To fill up, (a) to make 
full. 

It pours the bliss that>f/4r up all the mind. Pope. 
(6) To occupy; to fill; as, seek to fill up life 
With useful employments (e) To fill; to 
occupy the whole extent; as, to fill up a 
given space, (d) To engage or employ; as, 
to fill up time, (e) To complete; to ac- 
complish. 

Andyf// up what is behind of the afflictions of Christ. 

Col. i. 94- 

Fill (fll), V.i. 1. To fill a cup or gloss for 
drinking; to give to drink. 

In the cup which she hath filled, fill to her double. 

Rev. xvW. 6 . 

2. To grow or become full; as, com fills 
well in a warm season ; a mill-pond fills 
during the night .— fill out, to become 
enlarged or distended.— To fill up, to grow 
or become full; as, the channel of the river 
fills up with sand every spring, 
pm (fll). n. A full supply ; as much as 
supplies want; as mucli as gives complete 
satisfaction. * Where 1 may weep my fill.’ 
shttk. 

The l.'ind shall yield her fruit, and ye shall eat your 
Jill and dwell therein in safety. Lev. xav. 19 . 

Fill, pret. of fall. Chaucer. 

FUlt (fil), n. [A form of thillA Shaft; thill. 

' We'll put you 1* the fills.' Shak. 

Fllla.gree (fll'a-gre), n. Same as Filigree. 
Filler (tlFfir), n. One who or that which 
fills; especially, a vcssol or utensil for con- 
veying a liquid into a bottle, cask, Ac.; a 
funnel. 

They have six diggers to to\xx fillers, so as to keep 
the Jitlers always at work. Mortimer. 

Brave soldier, yield thou, stock of arms and honour; 
Thou filler of the world with fame and glory. 

Seau. er FI. 

Filler, Fill-horae (fll'^r, fll'hors), n. [See 
Fill, a shaft.] The horse which goes in the 
shafts; a thill-hnrso. 

Fillet (fiVlet), n. [Fr. filet, a thread, a band, 
a net, the chine of an animal, ^c. , dim. of 
M, thread, from L. filum, a thread.] 1. A 
little band to tie about the hair of the head. 


A belt her waist, a ^llet binds her hair. Pope. 

2. A muscle, or a piece of meat composed of 
niuBcles; especially, the flesliy part of the 
thigh: applied chiefiv to veal; as, a flUH of 
veal. —3. Meat rolled together and tied 
round. 

FiHet of a fenny snake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shak. 

4. In arch, (a) a small moulding generally 
rectangular in section, and having the ap- 
pearance of a narrow hand, generally used 
to separate ornaments and mouldings; an 
annulet; a list; a llstel. See Annulet. 
(6) llio ridge between the flutes of a column: 
called also a Facet or FacetU,—b. In her. 
a kind of orle or bordure, containing only 
the third or fourth part of the breadth of 
the common bordure. It runs aulte round 
near the edge, as a lace over a cloak.— 3. In 
the manfge, the loins of a horse, beginning 
at the place where the hinder part of the 
saddle rests.— 7. In technology, in general, 
this word has a great many applications, 
such as in carp, a strip nailed to a wall or 
partition to support a shelf, a strip for a 
door to close against; in gilding, a band of 
gold-leal on a picture-frame or elsewhere; 
in coining, a strm of metal rolled to a certain 
size; also the tnread of a screw; a ring on 
the muzzle of a gun; Ac. 

FiUat (fillet), v.e. To bind, fumlah, or adorn 
with a fillet or little bandf. 

He mode hooki tor the plllari, and overlaid their 
chapiters, and Jllleted them. Ex. xxxvU. eS. 

FllletlStf (flllet-ing), n. 1. The material of 
whichmlets are made.— 2. Fillets, ooUeot- 



Fate, far, fat, fgll; roe, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; it, 8c. abune; y, 8c. ley. 
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land; a kUt Written alao FiUbeg. PhUU- 


jitnurter (lU'l-buB-Mr)^ n. Same as FUi- 
htuter, 

Fimilg ming), a. Calculated to flU, satisfy, 
or satiate; as, filling diet. 

Things that are sweet and fat are mott/Ulinff. 

_ Bacon. 

Filling (firingX n. Materials used for occu- 
pying some vacant space, for completing 
some structure, stopping up a hole, or the 
like. 

Fillip (iiriip). v.t [Probably formed from 
the sound; comp. prov. E. fip.] To strike 
with the nail of the fore-finger, first placed 
against the ball of the thumb, and forced 
from that position with some violence; 
hence, to stiiko in any way or with any in- 
strument. 

If I do, ^//f> me with a three-man beetle. ShaJi, 
Fillip (fiPlip). v.i. To strike with the nail 
of the finger. See v.t. 

He laughed, and swore by Peter and by Paul : 

Then at the diamond in her ear. Tennyson. 

Fillip (fillip), n. 1. A Jerk of the finger 
forced suddenly from the thumb; henco. a 
smart blow or stroke.— 2. Anything which 
tends to rouse, excite, or revive; as, that 
acted as a fillip to my spirits. 

FUUpeen (fil-il-peu'), n. [O. vielliebchen, 
much -loved.] In some of the Northern 
states of America, a small present given in 
accordance with a custom borrowed from 
Germany. When a person eating almonds 
or nuts finds one with two kernels he or 
she gives it to a person of the opposite sox, 
and whoever at tlie next meeting shall 
utter the word fillipeen firat is entitled to a 
present from the other. The term is ap- 
plied also to the kernel thus given. Written 
also PhUlipena, Philopena. 

FUllster (filiia-t6r), n. A kind of piano 
used for grooving timber or for rebates. 
JPUly (firii), n. [Apparently a dim. form of 
fdal, A. Sax. fola. See Foal.] 1. A female 
or more foal; a young mare.— 2. A wanton 
girl. 

I am Joined in wedlock, for my sins, to one of those 
pities who are described in the old poet. Addison. 

FUly-foal (filli fdl), n. A female foal. 

FUm (film), n. [A. Sax. film, a akin, a husk; 
fy linen, a thin skin; Fris. fimel, filrneiie, the 
human skin.] 1. A thin skin; a pellicle, as 
on the eye. 

Michael from .Vd.im's eyes the Jiim removed 
Which that false fruit, that tiruiiiised clearer sight, 
Had bred. Afii/un. 

2. A fine thread, as of a cobweb. 

Her whip of cricket-hone, the lash of Jt/m, ShaJk. 

At the tip-top 

There hangs by unseen Jilms an orbed drop, Keats. 
Film (film), v.L To cover with a thin skin 
or pellicle. 

It will but skin and Jtim the ulcerous pl.ice, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining ali within. 

Infects unseen. Shak. 

FilminOBB (fllm^i-nes), n. State of being 
filmy. 

Filmy (film^i). a. Composed of thin mem- 
branes or pellicles, or of fine threads. 

Celestial coursers paw the unyielding nir; 

Their JUtny pennons at her word they furl. 

And stop obedient to the reins of light. SMiey. 

•--Filmy fern, the common name for the 
two British species of the genus Hymeno- 
phyllum. They have a creeping thread-like 
rhizome, and small delicate pellucid fronds. 
The sori are seated on a column protected 
by a two-valved involucre. Both species are 
found on moist 
rooks and copses. 

FttOBB (firfis). a. 

S rom ufilum, a 
read.] Inzoof. 
and bet a term 
applied to a part 
when it ends in 
athread-likepro- 


FUOBdla (fS-lfi- 
[Ft,] Fer- 
ret or fioBs silk; 
yarn or 


8SSS" 



Leloge's Water Filter. 

19 34. The compartments: 


FUfttr (flFWr), n. 

IFr.fiUre, It/el- 
trare, to filter, 
from feitro, L-L. 
fiUrtm, feltmm. 
felt or fulled 
wool.nsed origin* 
oily as a strainer. 

See FBLT.] A strainer; a piece of wooBen 
cloth, paper, or other substanoe. throngh 


which liquors are passed for defecation. Fil- 
ters are now hugely employed for the pur- 
pose of filtering water, either for drinking 
or culinary purposes. One of the most suc- 
cessful apparatus for the purification of 
water for domestic purposes is the ascend- 
ing filter of Leloge, shown in cut. It is 
divided into four compartments, one above 
the other. The upper part, containing the 
water to be filtered, communicates with the 
lowest by a tube having a loose sponge at 
its mouUi to stop some of the impurities. The 
top of tlie lowest compartment is composed 
of a porous slab, through which the water 
passes Into the third part, which is filled 
with charcoal. The water is forced through 
tlie charcoal and another porous slab into 
the fourth compartment, which is furnished 
with a tap to draw off the filtered water. To 
enable the filter to bo cleaned there is a 
movable plug in the lowest part. 

Filter (firt6r), v.t To purify or defecate 
liquor by passing it through a filter, or 
causing it to pass tlirough a porous sub- 
stance that retains any feculent matter. 
Filter (firtAr), v.i. To percolate; to pass 
through a filter. 

Filter, n. Same as Philter. 

FUtering (firt^r'inj^), p. and a. Straining; 
defecating. — Filtering bag, a conical-sliaped 
bag made of close flannel, and kept open at 
the top by means of a hoop, to which it is 
attached. It is used in filtering wine, vine- 
gar, Filtering cup, a pneiiinatie ap- 
paratus used for the purpose of showing 
that, if the pressure of the atmosphere be 
removed from an under surface, the pres- 
sure on the surface above has the efTect of 
forcing a fluid through the pores of such 
substances as it could not otherwise pene- 
trate.— /'^iHerino funnel, a glass or other 
funnel made wfUi slight flutes or channels 
down tlie lower parts of the sides. When 
used It is lined with filtering-paper, folded 
and loosely put in. The channels allow the 
liquid to ooze more freely than in a funnel 
of a smooth surface. - Filtering paper, any 
paper unsized and sulTleiently porous to 
allow liquids to pass through it.— Filtering 
Btone, any porous stone, such as sandstone, 
through which water is filtered, 
rath ^Ith), n. [A. 8ax. fylth, from fiU, foul, 
corrupt, rotten. See Foul.] 1. Anything 
that soils or defiles; dirt; any foul matter; 
waste matter; nastiness.— 2. Anything that 
sullies or defiles the moral character; cor- 
ruption; pollution. 

To purify the soul from the dross and Jilth of sen- 
sual delights. Tiilotson. 

rathUy (fllth'i-li). adv. In a filthy manner; 
foully; grossly. 

rathineSB (filthi-nes). n. 1. The state of 
being filthy. - 2. That which is filthy; filth; 
foul matter ; corruption ; pollution ; defile- 
ment by sin; impurity. 

Carry forth the JUthiness out of the holy place.* 

9 Chr. xxix. s. 

l^t us cleanse ourselves from ^ Jilthiness of the 
flesh and spirit. a Cor. vii. i. 

Filthy (Alth'i), a. 1. Dirty; foul; unclean; 
nasty; impure. * Filthy nir.* Shak. — 2. Pol- 
luted; defiled by sinful practices; morally 
impure; licentious. 

He which i%JtUhy, let him hejflthy still. 

Rev. xxii. ii. 

Filtrate (flVtrat). e.f. i>ret. filtrated; 


ppr. filtrating. fb.L. filtro, fiftratum; Sp. 
filtrar. See FILTER.] To filter; to defecate, 
as liquor, by strainlug or iiercolation. 

Filtrate (flPtrat), n. The liquid which has 
been passed through a filter. 

ratratiOll (fll-tra'snon). n. Tlie act or pro- 
cess of filtering; the process of mechanically 
separating a liquid from tlie undissolved 
pa^cles floating in it, as by passing the 
liquid through filtering paper, through char- 
coal, sand, and the like. See Filter. 

FimaBhl]lg(flm'a8h-ing),fi. [L.yfmu«, dung.] 
Among hunters, the dung of several sorts of 
wild bmts; fumets. 

Flmhle, Flmhle-hempCfim'bi, flmnDi-hempy 
n. [G. fienmel, fimmel-havf.'\ The male 
plants of hemp, which, being soonest rijra, 
are picked out by hand from among the 
female, which are left to ripen their seed. 

Flniliria (flm^bri-aX n. [L.. a thread, in the 
pi. a fringe.] A fringe: specifically, (a) in 
anat applied to any fringe-like body, and 
eipeoiafiy to the fringed extremity of the 
Fallopian tube, (d) In bat applied to the 
dentated or fringe -like ring of the oper- 
culum of mosses, by the elastic power of 
which the operculum is displaced. 





Fimbriate (flm'bri-flt), a. ^ , 

thread, in the pL a fringe.] In bot fringed; 

haviug the edge sur- 
rounded by hairs or bris- 
tles. 

Fllmbrlate(flml)ri-BtXe. t 
To hem; to fringe. 
Fimbriated (flm'bri-&t- 
ed), p. and a. 1. In bot 
same as Fimbriate (which 
see).- -2. In zool. a term 
applied to many of the 
Murices or whelks hav- 
ing thin, elevated, fin- 
like processes on their 
shells, and to some cy- 
Ftinbriate Petiiis (i)t~ clostomous land - shells 
anthus caryophyUus). whlch have like processes 
round the aperture. — 
3. In her. ornamented, as an ordinary, with 
a naiTow border or hem of another tino- 
ture. 

Flmbrlcate(fimnbri-kat),a. Fringed; Jagged. 
Flmbrilliferoua iflm-bril-if''£r-uB), a. [As 
if from a lufimbriUa, a little fringe, and/ero. 
to boar. ] In bot. bearing many little fringes, 
as the receptacle of some composites. 
FlmetarlouB(fl-me-t&'ri-uB).a. [Jj.fimetum, 
a dunghill.] In bot. growing on or amidst 
dung. 

Fin (fin), n. A native of Finland; a Finn. 
Fin (finX 71. [A. Sax. fin, finn; L.G. and Dan. 
finne; D. vin; Hw. fena; allied to L. pinna, 
another form of penna, a feather. See 
Feather.] l. One of the projecting wing- 
like organs which enable fishes to balance 
themselves in an upright position, and assist 
in regulating their movements in the water. 
The fin consists of a tliin clastic membrane 



Fins— > Common Perch {Perea /luvtatilis). 

1 1>. I'irst Dorsal, a D, Second Dorsal. P, Pec- 
toral. V, Ventral. A, Anal, c. Caudal 

supported by rays or little bony or cartila- 
ginous ossicles. The pectoral and ventral 
are known as paired fins, and represent the 
fore and hind limbs of other vertebrates; the 
dorsal, anal, and caudal are median, verti- 
cal, or impar fins, and are peculiar to fiidies. 

The prindual organ of motion (in fishes) U the tail; 
the dorsal and ventralyf/.'X apparently .serve to balance 
the fish, and tlie pectorals to arrest its progress when 
required. ting-. Cyciofidutia. 

2. Anything resembling a fin : as, (a) a fin- 
like oigau or attachment. * The fine of her 
eyelids.' J. Webster, (b) The sharp plate 
in the coulter of a plough, (c) In mould- 
ing, a thin excrescence on the surface 
of a casting, caused by the imperfect ap- 
proximation of two moulding-boxes, con- 
taining each a portion of the mould. The 
fin is formed by the metal running in be- 
tween the two parting surfaces, (d) In com. 
a blade of whalebone, (e) A hand. [Slang.] 
Fin (fin), v.t. pret&pp. finned; ppr. finniitg. 
To carve or cut up; as a chub. 

Flllvt n. [Fr.] End; conclusion. Chaucer. 
Finable (fln'arbl), a. [See Fire.] That ad- 
mits a fine; subject to a fine or penalty; as. 
a finable person or offence. 

If lurymen, after sworn, cat and drink, . • . they 
cxefifiaNe. Totnims. 

Finable (fin'a-bl), a. [See Fine, v.t, to 
clarify.] That may bo clarified, refined, or 
purified. 

innal (fln'al). a. [L. finalie, from fime, end.] 

1. Pertaining to the end or conclusiofi; last; 
ultimate; as, the final issue or event of 
things; final nope; final salvation. 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 

'Will be Xhejtnal goal of ill. Tennysom. 

2. Conclusive; decisive; ultimate; as, a final 
Judgment; the battle of Waterloo brought 
the struggle to a final issue.— Respecting 
the end or object to be gained; rcsiRiciing 
the purpose or ultimate end in view; as, the 
final cause is that for which anything is 
done; the ejfleient cause is that which pro- 
duces the event or effect 

Thus we necessarily include, in our idea of organi- 
zation, the notion of an end, a purpose, a design; or 
to use another phrase. A/tMot cause. iVtumoii, 


oh, dUln; Ah, Sc. loeA; g,go\ j,job; h, nr. ton; ng, lifv; ZB, then; th, thin; w, wig; irti,wMg; di, ainre.— Seo KST. 
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->Ftiaa< decree, in law, a conclusive sen- 
tence of a court, as distiusulshed from in- 
terloeutary. — Final, Conclueiee, UUunate. 
Final, bringing an end or to an end, coming 
at the end or at last, marks mainly the cir- 
cumstance of something being the last or at 
the last; eotielusive means shutting up or 
settling; putting a stop to any further 
([uestion or procedure, as a eaneltutive argu- 
ment, a eonciueive step; ultimate recalls the 
fact that something has gone before, and is 
applied to what is last in a sequence ; an 
ultimate object is that to which all one's 
actions tend as the crowning point. 

Yet despair not of his Jinal pardon. Miiton. 

Tills objection . . . will not be found by any means 
so coftc/usive as at first sight it seems. Hobbts. 

Many actions apt to procure fame are not condu- 
cive to this our ultimeUt happiness. Addison. 

Finale (fe-na'la),n. [It.] 1. In mueic, (a) the 
last part of a concerted piece, sonata, or 
symphony ; the last piece in the act of an 
opera. (6) The final piece in a concert pro- 
gramme. Finales are generally charac terized 
by their grand effects, all the power of the 
instrument, the orchestra, or the chorus 
being called into play. -2. The last part, 
piece, or scene in any public perforiiiance or 
exhibition. 

It was arranged that the two horsemen should first 
occupy the arena. . . . that (Jlaucus and the lion 
should next perform their part in the bloody spec- 
tacle; and the tiger and the N.xzarcnc be the grand 
jinaU. Lord Lytton. 

Finality (fi-uari-ti), n. l. The state of being 
final; the state of being settled or finally 
arranged; completeness. - 2. In philoe. the 
doctrine that nothing exists or w'as made 
except for a determinate end; the doctrine 
of final causes. 

Finally (n'naMi). adv. 1. At the end or 
couclu.don; ultimately; lastly; as, the cause 
is expensive, but we shall finally recover. — 

2. Completely; beyond recovery. 

The enemy was finally exteriiiiiiated. Sir y. Davies. 

Finance (fl-nansO, n. [Fr., from L.L. finan- 
cia, a money payment, from finare, to pay 
a fine or subsidy, from L. finis, in the sense 
of a sum of money paid hy the subject 
to the king for the enjoyment of a privilege; 
the final settlement of a claim by composi- 
tion or agreement.] 1. The system or science 
of public revenue and expenditure. 

1 hope, however, he will not rely too much on the 
fertility of Lord North's genius (or finatue. 

y u n ins* Letters. 

2. pi. llevcnue; funds in the public treasury, 
or accruing to it; public resources of money; 
as, the finances of the king or government 
were in a low condition. pi. The income 
or resources of individnalH; as, \\\y finances 
are in a very unhealthy state. (Colluq. ] 

Finance (fi-nans'), v.i. 'I'o conduct financial 
operations; especially, in a commercial sense, 
to meet obligations by continual borrow- 
ing. 

Flnanceer, v.i. See financikr. 

Financial (fl ’nan' shal), a. Pertaining to 
finance or public revenue; having to do with 
money matters ; as, financial concerns or 
operations. 

Godolphin, . . whose financial skill had been 
greatly missed during the summer, was brought back 
to the Treasury. Macaulay. 

Financialist (fl-nan'BhaMst),n. One skilled 
in financial matters; a financier. 
Financially (fi-nan'shal-U), odv. in rela- 
tion to finances or public revenue; in a man- 
ner to produce revenue. 

1 consider, therefore, the stopping of the distil- 
lery, oeconomically, financially, commercially, . . . 
as a measure rather well meant than well considered. 

liurke. 

Flnandan (fi-non'shan), n. A financier. 
[Rare.] 

Financier (fl-nan'ser), n. 1. An officer who 
receives and manages the public revenues; 
a treasurer. - -2. One who is skilled in fin- 
ancial matters or in the principles or system 
of public revenue; one who understands 
money matters; one who is acquainted with 
the inode of raising money by imposts, 
excise, or taxes, and the economical man- 
agement and application of public money.- - 

3. In France, a receiver or farmer of the 
public revenues. 

Financier, Flnanceer (fi-nan'sCr), v.i. To 
borrow one day to meet an obligation, and 
on a subsequent day to again borrow to 
meet the borrowed money, and so on till 
one's affairs get into confusion. Lever, 
Flnary(fIn'6-riX n. [Yvom fine, refine.] In 
ironworks, the second forge at the iron mill. 
See Finery 3 

FinatlYe (fln'a-tiv), a. Decisive; definitive; 
final. 


Finback. See Finner. 

Finch (finrti), n. [A. Sax. fine; L.G. G. Dan. 
and Sw. fink, flnke; D. vifik. Comp. Fr. 
pinsofi, Sp. pimon. It, pincione, W. vine, a 
finch, Armor, pint and tint, Prov. E. and 
Sc. pink, spink. How many of tliese names 
lire to be connected together, and what 
degree of relationship may be between 
them is doubtful. ITobably onomatopwia 
is partly the cause of their rcsomblauce. 
Grimm points out the resemblance of the 
Teutonic forms to words meaning * spark * 
or * sparkling,* os G. funke, Ac.] The popu- 
lar name of the small singing birds forming 
the genus Fringilla. in its widest sense tlie 
term Is applied to the numerous group cou- 
Hti tilting the family Friiigillidie (which see). 
Finch-backed, Pinched (flnsh'bakt, flush t), 
a. Striped or spotted on the back, as cattle. 
[Provincial.] 

Find (find), v.t. pret. & pp. found; ppr. field- 
ing. [A. Sax. O. Sax. and O. G. Jlndan, G. 
finden, U:in. flnde, Icel. finna (for finda), to 
find; Goth. juUhan, to find. From root (na- 
salized) cognate with L. pet, in peto, to aim 
at, to seek; and Or. pyntn, in pynthanomai, 
to learn by asking.] 1. To discover by the 
eye; to gain first sight or knowledge of 
something lost; to recover either by search- 
ing for or by accident; to fall in with (a per- 
son or thing unknown or unexpected). 

What woman, having ten pieces of silver. If she 
lose one piece, <loth not light a candle, atiil sweep 
Uie house, and seek diligently till she find it? 

Luke XV. 8. 

In the Proverbs of Solomon you will fi'nd the fol- 
lowing words : * May we ne'er want a. friend nor a 
battle to give him 1 ' 'Wh^n/ound, make a note of. 

Dickens. 

2. To come upon or discover by seeking or i 
sounding; as, tafind bottom; to discover or 
know by experience; to learn by study, ex- 
periment, or trial; as, air and water are 
found to be compound substances; alche- 
mists long attempted to find the philoso- 
pher's stone, but it is not yot found. 

The torrid zone is now fiound habitable. Coivley. 

3. To gain; to acquire; to enjoy; as, to find 
leisure for a visit. 

In ills theUr business and their fg;loTyfind. Cowi^. 

A To catch; to detect. 

When first found in a lie, talk to him of it as a 
strange monstrous thing. LoLke. 

r>. Ill law, to determine and declare, or 
award, by verdict; as, the Jury find the ac- 
cused to bo guilty; they find a verdict for 
tlio plaintiff or defendant; the grand-jury 
find a true bill; the jury have /ot/neZ a large 
sum in damages for the plaintiff. — 0. To 
supply; to provide; to furnish; as, who will 
find the money or provisions for this ex- 
pedition. 

Listen to me. 

If 1 muht find you wit. Tene^son. 

—To find one's self, to be; to faro In regard 
to ease or pain, health or sickness; as, how 
do you find ymirself this morning? < To find 
one in, to supply, furnish, or provide one 
with; as, he Jifids his nephew in money, 
victuals, and clothes. In this sense, to find 
one's self is sometimes used without any sup- 
plementary phrase, the meaning being to 
furnish all one's requirements tor one's self. 

He that shall marry thee, had better spend the 
prior remainder of his days in a dung-barge, for two- 
pence a week, andjfnd kitnseif. Beau, fp FI, 


—To find out, to detect, as a thief or the 
like; to find out or discover, as something 
before unknown, a mystery, secret, trick, 
and the like; to solve, as an enigma; to 
understand; to comprehend. 

A man of Tyre, skilful to work In gold . . . and to 
find out every device. a Chr. ii. 14. 

CiUist thou by searchingyfw^^ir/ Cod? Job xi. 7. 
— To find fault with, Ut blame; to censure. 
Find (find), v.i. In law, to determine and 
declare an issue of fact; to give Judgment 
on the merits or facts of a case; as, the jury 
finds for the plaintiff. 

Find (find), n. A discovery of anything 
valuable; the thing found; as, a find in the 
gold-fields. 

Specimens were among the find of coins at High 
Wycombe in 181.7. Jivans. 

Finder (flnd'^r), n. One who or that which 
finds or discovers by accident, by searching, 
or the like; especially, (a) in the customs, a 
searcher employed to discover goods im- 
ported or exported without paying custom. 
lb) In astron. a smaller telosci^ attached 
to a larger, for the purpose of finding an 
object more readily. 

Flndlknlt (flnd'f||lt),n. A censurer; a cavil- 
ler. 

We are the makers of manners, Kate; and the 


er^ t 

findfaults. shak, 

Flndfililltlngt (flndTglt-ing), a. Apt to cen- 
sure ; captious. ' Unquiet bfanglings and 
findfaulting quarrels.' Whitlode, 

Finding (finding), n. 1. Discovery; the act 
of discovering. —2. That which is found; 
especially, in Jaw, the return of a Jury to a 
bill; a verdict. - 3 . pi. The tools and mate- 
rials which some workmen liave to furnish 
in their employment. 

Findiw-store (flndMng-stOr}, n. In the 
United States, a shop where shoeinakers* 
tools, eftc., ore sold. Called in England 
Grindery Warehouse, 

Findon HaAdook. Finnan Haddock (fin'- 
in-had-dok), n, A species of smoke-curod 
haddock largely used at table: so named 
from Findon, a fishing- village on the coast 
of Kincardineshire, where this mode of cur- 
ing haddocks appears to have originated. 
Flndy (fin'di),a. [A. Sax. findig, heavy; gefin- 
dig, capacious; Dna,/yndig, strong, empha- 
tical, nervous, weighty, from fynd, force, 
energy, emphasis, strength.] Full; heavy; 
or fii-m, solid, substantial. 


A cold May and a windy. 

Makes the barn fat and findy. Old frev. 

Fine (fin), a, [This word appears with little 
variation of form or meaning both in the 
Teutonic and Romance languages. Comp. Q, 
fein, D. fijn, Dan. fitn, Sw. fin, Icel. Jinn, 
Fr. fin. It, fino. It is generally derived witli 
Dicz from L. finihis, finished, perfect, com- 
plete ; pp. of finio, to finish, from finis, an 
end (whence yi/iaZ, ifec.).] 1. Small; thin; 
slender; minute; of very small diameter; 
us, a fine thread ;yi?us silk; a fine hair.— 
2. Xut coarse; coniinluutcd; in smgll grains 
or particles; as, fine sand or flour.— 3. Sub- 
tile; thin; tenuous; rare; as, fine spirits 
evaporate; a fine, os opposed to a dense 
medium. 


When the eye staiitleth in theyfM^mediuiii, and the 
object in the grosser, things show greater. Facon. 

4. Thin; keen; sharp; as, the fine edge of a 
razor. 

Whatyfnr chisel 

Could ever yet cut breath? Shak, 

b. Made of fine threads or material; light; 
delicate; as, fine linen or cambric.— 0. Clear; 
pure; free from feculence or foreign matter; 
as, fine gold or silver. ' A cup of wine that's 
brisk and fine . ' Shak. — 7. Refined ; elegant; 
cultivatecf. 

Then turned to T-ady Geraldine, 

His eyes made up or wonder and love. 

And said in courtly accents fine, Coleridge. 

8. Nice; delicate; susceptible; perceiving or 
discerning minute beauties or deformlues; 
as, a fine taste; a fine sense. 

The spider's touch, how exquisitely^Mr/ 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 

Pope, 

0. Subtle; artful; dexterous. See Finesse. 

* The finest mad devil of Jealousy. ' Shak, — 

10. Handsome; beautiful; accomplished. 

There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, ap- 
pc.'ired the finest gentleman of the age, . . the 
chivalrous, the high-soulcd Windham. Macaulay. 

11. Free from clouds or rain; sunshiny; as, 
fine weather,— 12. Excellent; superior; bril- 
liant or acute; as, a man of fine genius. 'The 
finest critical spirit of our time.' Matt. 
Arjwld.—lZ, Amiable; noble; ingenuous; 
excellent; os, a man of a fine mind. 

Spirits are noXifinely touched 
But to fine issues. Shak. 

14. Showy; splendid: elegant; handsome; as, 
a range of fine buildings; a fine house or 
garden; a fine view. 

Fine featliers, they say, make fine birds. 

FickersieiF 

16. Ironically, flnically or affectedly elesnuit; 
aiming too much at show or effect; stilted; 
ridiculously ornate. 

1 cannot talk with civet In the room, 

A fine puss gentleman tliat's all perfume, Ce/wper, 

He gratified them with occasional . . . fine writing. 

Matt, Arnold, 

16. Eminent even for bad qualities. *0, for 
a fine thief.' Shak.— Fine arts, the arts 
which depend chiefly on the labours of the 
mind or Imagination, and whose object Is 
the production of pleasure by their Imme- 
diate impression on the mind, as poetry, 
music, painting, and sculpture. In modem 
usage the term is restricted to tlie imita- 
tive arts which appeal to us through the 
eye, namely, painting, sculpture, engraving, 
architecture, and is sometimes even re- 
stricted to the two first as more essentially 
imitative and Imaginative. 

Then Fine Art is that in which the hand, the head, 
and the heart of man go together. Ruikin, 


Fate, fAr, fat, fall; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; u6te, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; fi, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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FlneOTn). o.t pret & w, fined; ppr.^nina. elaborated; subtile; as, finespun theories. 
[See FINS, a.] 1. To clarify; to renne; to Lmoth. 

purify; to defecate; to free from feculeuce Men have no faith in /[nes^un sentiment 

or foreign matter; as, to Jlne wine; to fine Who put their faith m buUocks and y> beeves. 

r >ld or ailver. Job xxviii. l; Prov. xvil. 8.— vtsuiaM ffl-nea'^ n iFr • Tt 

J To toSorn*** ** gtaas,— fineza, properly ’flneneaa.} ’ 1. Artifice; stra- 

«.t To decorate; to adorn. ■tagem; aubtlety of contrli 

Hugh Capet alsOs who usurp'd the crown. point. —2. Jn whiet-plaifvng. 

To JIh9 his title with some show of truth, fnc. with tho viow nf takino 

Cori?„d himself a. he., h, the Lad, {.“«eT«rMS may b^ In^ 

4. To change gradually or by imperceptible adversary on the left, while 
degrees; to cause to pass by tine gradations hand. — 3. f I 

from one condition to another, browning, Artifleo, trick, stratagem, do 
Fine (fin), n. [From L. j^nis, an end, and In *;'*”****^8^^ ^ 

later times and in a feudal sense, a final Finesse (fl-nesO, v,i, , 1. To 
settlement of a claim by composition or stratagem. 2. In whwUpUn 

agreement.] l.f The end; the conclusion; to take a trick with a card 

as, ‘tho/Mo** the crown.' Shak, which may be held by one s < 

To see their fatal yf/re. 5pe„ser. ^ ««« 

o A «««« m takiiig it wltli iiioro certaiiii 

2. A pa3rment of money imposed upon a pj^esse (fl-nes'>, v. t In w 
as a punwlimcnt for an offenoo.- b, practise or p 

8. In law, (a) in feudal law, a final agree* with- sih tn r klnu 

ment between persons concerning lands or *Fiic-u ^ ^ 

PlneBtm (fln'stll). v.t. Toli 
pre^blng the con.lttwiis on which the ,roin iiiolisses, t4aclo. or so 

*****'^ I **“!?*• ^ ^ of saccharine matter, 

money fonnorly nald by a tenant at the on- pinestlUer (fln'stll-6r), «. ^ 

^ce Into his land : a sum paid for the ,pirit from treacle or inolas, 
renewa of a lease.-M fine, in conclusion; ptoestttff (fin'stufb n. The 
to conclude; to sum all up. „# „ 

PP*'- foioly H«ted lime with sand . 

ISeeJ-iNK, 7»,J l.t To bring to an end. Flnew (fln'u). ». [See Fenoi 

Time's office is to Jine tho hate of foes. Shak. 11CSS. Scott. 

2. To impose a pecuniary penalty; to set a Fln-flsh (fin'flsh), n. A sai 
fine oil l)y judgineut of a court; to punish hy ,1? ii*'d)ackod whal 

fine ; a*;, tlio trespassers were fined ten (flu njt), n. Helior 

pounds and imprisoned n month. tropical South American hir 

Hne (fin). i>. i 1. 1 To cease. 

TI,«, wold they never m-fOOtod (fln/fot-ed). «. H. 

To don of gentillesse llic faire office. Chaurrr. toct, or feet With toeS COniiei 

V ’ • I. el * Finger (flng'g6r),n. [A. Sax. I 

eeS-SL';^.*” •‘'r, Vr 

^ . .. rw* 11 X fiours. The root is found in 

Redraw (nu'drft). o.f. r /-'»»« and draio.j to catch. See Fang. 

To sew up a rent with so much nicety that five extreme members of the 
rt is not perceived; to renter. also, one of the extremities , 

medrawer (fin'dr»-6r). n. One who hne- elusive of the thumb. [The i 
draws. . to some other animals as we 

Finedrawn (fiiiMrftu), a. Drawn out to . . 

tjw great a degrco of fineness or tenuity, as scatter your i^ve" brfore 4’?? 
thread; drawn out witli too much subtlety; 

as, fine-drawn conclusions. 2. Something resembling or s 

Fineer (fl-m'i*'), v.i. To get goods made up in pcise of a finger; an index, 
a way unsuitable for any other purchaser. Fancy, like ilie/f«i? 

and then refuse to take them except on Runs the great circuit, and is st 
credit. Goldsmith. ^ ^ ^ 

Fineer (fl-ncr'), v.t. See VENEKR. Spircs whose .solemn yfjuvr poi 

PlMtoMKItoto),. lin.ll.,.; boundlou. X!l.”SUSly ™. S f. 

Riches JineUxs is as poor as winter hm a o-riml 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor. SMaJt, ^ ^OOiiJing.r. 

mma n ymt ft j t a a 8 i i Miss Wirt, with great deliber; 

Finely (fin ll), adv. in a fine or finished original and bc.aiitifiu melody. . . . 
manner; admirably: beautifully; delicately; cried Mrs. Pomo; and indeed it 
BUbtlely ; to a fine state ; minutely ; thinly; knotty as a turkey's drumstick, anc 
as, finely attired; a atuft finely wrought; thc p*ano. 
flour yt/icfy ground; a shai'pened edge. -^ringer of God, power, stre 

Plutarch s.sys very /i$tety, that a man sliould not ' . . . , . , 

allow himself to hate even his enemies ; for if you in- The magictans said to Pharaoh, 
dulge this pa.ssiriri on some occasions, it will rise of ojuotr. 

itself in othcr.s. AddisoH, — To have a finger in, to be c 

Fineness (fiu'nes), n. Tlio state or quality To have at once finger ends, 
of being fine in all its senses; thinness; slen- miliar with; to bo able to i 
dernoss; tenuity; minuteness; purity; sharp- reatUly. 
ness; elegance; beauty; reflnement; splen- Finger (fliig'g^r), v.t. 1. To 1 
dour; subtlety, 'if'insness of the gold.* 5/iaAr. fingcra; to handle; as, the 
It (tlie Directory) should have been composed with delights to finger luuney. — 
so much artifice and^WM^xx, that it might have nicddlo with, 
been to all the world an argument of their learning Let the papers lie; 

and excellency of spirit. yer. Taylor. You would be Jiftfirerins^ them to 

Finer (fin^^r), n. One who reflnes or purifies. 3. To touch or take thievishl; 

Prov. XXV. 4. filch. 

Finely (fln'6-ri\ n. 1. Fineness; splendour: Tiic king was slyly fing^ered from 

beauty. *Don t choose your place of study of cards), 

by the finery of tho prospects.’ Watts.- 4. In mnsic, (a) to apjily thi 
2. Ornament; decoration; especially, showy order to produce musical ei 
or excessive decoration, as gay clothes, instrument of music, or tho i 
Jewels, trinkets, Ao. of an instrument; to play on i 

His muse had no objection to a russet attire; but (*») To indicate by means of I 

she turned with disgust from the Jf aery of Guarini. over or undor the notes whi 

as tawdry and as paltry as the rags of a chimney- strike the key or stop the 

■weeper on May-dny. Macautay. finger a piece of mu8lc.~6. Tt 

8. In vroen-wwks, the second forge at tho the fingers, as a delicate pieci 
Iron-mills at which the iron is hammered and Finger <fing'g4r), v. i. To use 
fashioned into what is called a bloom or playing on an instrument, 
square bar. Written also Finary. Illlger-alp2lAb6t(fing^gdr-al- 

Finespoken (fin'spflk-n), a. using fine tain positions and motions of 
phrases. fingers answering to the coi 

Fine dressed and chevaliers d'Industrie.* alphabet See DEAFNESS. 

chosttrfieid. Finger-end-toe (flng'ger-anc 
Flneepun (finespun), a. Drawn to a fine popular name for dactylorhis 
tliread; minute; hence, over-refined; over- tuniipa See Daotylorhiza 


tagem; subtlety of contrivance to gain a 
point.— 2. In whist-play vng, the act of play- 
ing with the view of taking the trick with a 
lower card than tnav lie in the hand of your 
adversary on the left, while a higher card is 
in your own hand. — 3.t Fitieness. Syn. 
Artifice, trick, stratagem, deceit, guile, craft, 
cunning. 

FinesBe (fl-nesO, v.i. ]. To use artifice or 
stratagem. - 2. In whist-playvng, to attempt 
to take a trick with a card lower than one 
which may be held by one's opponent on his 
left hand, while one has a card capable of 
taking it with more certaiiitv in his hand. 
FlZieSBO (fl-nes'), v.t. In whist-playing, to 
finesse with; to practise or perform a finesse 
with; as, to finesse a king, a knave, &\\ 
Eng. Ency. 

FlnestlU (fin^stil). v.t. To distil, as spirits, 
from molasses, treacle, or some preparation 
of saccharine matter. 

Finestiller (fin'stil-6r), n. One who distils 
spirit from treacle or molasses. 

FLuestUff (fin^stuf), n. Tiie second coat of 
plaster for tlic walls of a room, made of 
finely sifted lime with sand ami hair. 

Flnew (fln'u). n. [See Fenowed.J Mouldi- 
iicss. Scott. 

Fin-flsll (fin'flsh), n. A sailor's name for 
some of the fin-backed whales. 

Fin-foot (fln'fut), n. Heliornis, a genus of 
tropical South American birds, allied to our 
grebes, so called from their feet being lobed. 
]^-fOOted (fin'fqt-ed), a. Having palmated 
feet, or feet with toes connected by a mem- 
brane. 

Finger (flng'gdr), n. [A. Sax. and G. finger, 1). 
vinger, lYis. Sw. and Dan. finger, Goth. 
figgrs. The root is found in A. Sax. fCn, G. 
fangen, to catch. See Fang.] 1. One of the 
five extreme members of the hand; a digit; 
also, one of the extremities of the hand, ex- 
clusive of the thumb. [The word Is applied 
to some other animals as well as to man.] 
With forced JiHfrtrx rude 
Shatter your lenvc!> before the mellowing year. 

Milton. 

2. Something resembling or serving the pur- 
pose of a finger; an index. 

Fancy, like the finger of .a clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still ut home. 

Ctnvper. 

Spires whose .solemn yf«i,vr points to hc.avcn. 

// 'ordstvofth . 

3. Tlie breadth of a finger, sometinics used 
ns a measure.— 4. In mnsic, ability in execu- 
tion, especially on a keyed instrument ; as, 
she has a %ood finger. 

Miss Wirt, with great dclibcr.ation, played the 
original and bc.aiitifiii melody. ... * What a A ttger I* 
cried Mrs. Ponto; and indeed it was a m»gcr, as 
knotty as a turkey's druiu<»tick, and splaying all i»ver 
the piano. Thackeray, 

—Finger of God, power, strength, or work 
of God. 


The magicians said to Pharaoh, This is the finger 
of God. Ex. viii. lo. 

—To have a finger in, to be conenmed in. - 
To have at ones finger ends, to bo quite fa- 
miliar with; to no able to make available 
readily. 

Finger (flng'g^r), v. t. l. To touch with the 
fingcra; to handle; as, the covetous man 
delights to finger money. — 2, To toy or 
meddle with. 

Let the papers lie; 

You would bejf9tgeriHg them to anger me. Shak. 

3. To touch or take thievishly; to pilfer; to 
filch. 

Tile king was slyly fingered from the deck ( - pack 
of cards). khSk. 

4. In nvasic, (a) to ap^ly the fingers to in 
order to produce musical effects, as to an 
instrument of music, or tho keys or strings 
of an instrument; to play on an instrument. 
(p) To indicate by iiieans of fimires written 
over or undor the notes which finger is to 
strike the key or stop the string; as, to 
finger a piece of music.-— 5. To perform with 
the fingers, as a delicate piece of work, Ac. 

Finger <fing'g4r), v.i. To use the fingers in 
playing on an instrument. 
nn^r-alp2iab6t(finff'gdr-al-fa-bet),n. Cer- 
tain positions and motions of the hands and 
fingers answering to the common written 
alphabet See Deafness. 

Finger-and-toe (fing^ger-and-tex The 
popular name for dactylorhisa, a disease in 
tuniipa See Daotylorhiza. 


Flnger-1x>ard (fln^g4r-b0rd), n. The board 
at the nock of a violin, guitar, or the like, 
where tho fingers act on the strings; also 
the whole range of keys of a pianoforte, 
organ, or harmonium; a keyboard. 
Fillger-bowl (fing'gdr-bol), ti. A finger- 
glass. 

Fingered (flng'gdrd), or a. 1. Having 
fingers.- 2. In bat. digitate; having leaflets 
like fliigers, proceeding from tho top of the 
petiole ; as in 'rrifolium, where tliera are 
three such leaflets; MarsUea guadrifolia, 
where there are four ; Potentula repta-ns, 
whore there are five; and jEscylus hippocas^ 
tanum, where there are seven.— 3. In music, 
(a) touched or played on, as a keyed, 
stringed, or holed instrument. (6) Marked 
with figures showing what finger is to be 
used for producing each note, (c) Produced 
by pressing the finger on a particular key, 
string, or hole, as a note. 

Flngerer (flng'g^r-dr), n. One who flngera; 
one who handles that with which he has 
nothing to do; a pilferer. 

Finger-fern (flrif?g6r-Wrn), n. A genus of 
ferns, Asplcniuiii. 

Finger-glass (flng'g^r-glas), n. A glass or 
bowl introduced at table in which to rinse 
the fingers after dinner or dessert. 
Finger-grass (flug'g^r-gras), n. Digitaria, 
a genus of grasses. Two species, coek’a- 
fuot finger-grass and BniooUi finger-grass, 
arc found in Kngland. 

Fingering (fing^r-ing), n. l. The act of 
touching lightly or handling.— 2. In music, 
(a) tho maniigemciit of the fingers in playing 
on ail instrument of music; the art of dex- 
terously applying tho fingers to a musical 
instrument in playing. (&) Tho marking 
of tile notes of a piece of music, as fur tlie 
piano, oigaii, harmonium, concertina, &c., so 
as to guide the fingers in playing. • - 3. f Deli- 
! cate work done with the fingers. 

Not any skill'd in loops of fingering fine. 

With this so curious net-work might compare. 

.wxwxxr. 

4. A thick loose woollen yam used for knit- 
ting stockings and the like. 

Flngerllng (fing'g^r-liiig), n. A local name 
of the young of the salmon. 

Finger-organ (flng'g^r-or-gan), n. An organ 
played witii tho fingers. 

Finger-parted (fing'gftr-pHrt-ed). a. In hot. 
divided into lolies having a fanciful resem- 
blance to tho fingers of the human hand, 
as a leaf. 

Finger-plate (flng'g^r-plat), n. A plate of 
metal or porcelain fixed on the edge of a 
door where the handle is, to protect the 
wood from finger-marks, and to preserve 
the paint. 

Finger-post (flng'g^r-post). n. A post set 
up lor the direction of travellers, generally 
where roads cross or divide, and often with 
tlie figure of a hand and a finger pointing 
on a projecting arm. 

He tlircw himself in llie attitude of ofinrerfost. 
mafpiificcntly and mutely suggesting that I shoiihJ 
take myself away from his presence. Hook. 


magninccntiy aiul mutely suggesting that 1 should 
take myself away from his presence. Hook. 

Finger-Shell (flng'g^r-shel), n. A marine 
shml resembling a finger. 

Finger-Stall (fing'gfcr-stttl), n. A cover of 
leallier, (fee., worn for protection of the 
fingers, os when wounded. 

Finger-Stone (fing'g^r-ston), n. A fossil 
resembling an arrow. 

Fl^le-flBlilgle (fing'gl-fang-gl), n. A trifle. 

Fingrigo (flng'gri-gd), n. [Tho Jamaica 
name. I A plant of the genus Pisonla. The 


name.] A plant oi tlie genus Fi 
fruit is a kind of berry dr plum. 
Finlal (fiu'i-al). n. [L. firAo, to 


finish.] In 




Fiitial'.. 

I, Early English Period. 3, Perpendicular Period. 

QoOiic arch, the ornamental teraiination or 
apex of a pinnacle, canopy, gable, or the 
like, consisting usually of a knot or assem- 


ob, oAafn; 4h, So. loeA; 


J,.fob; ft, Fr. ion; ng, sifi^i; TH, then; th, fAIn; w, wig; wh, wAig; *h, anirc.— See Key. 
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blago of foliage. By older writers flnial is 
used to denote not only the leafy termina- 
tion but the whole pyramidal mass. 

FlnlO (hn'ik), a. KinicaL IBare.] 

Does he think to be courted for acting the JiHtcJt 
and conceited? Collier. 

Finioal (fln'lk-al), a. [From^ne.] Affecting 
great nicety or superiluous elegance; over- 
nice; unduly particular about trifles; fastid- 
ious ; as, a ^lUcal fellow ; a finical style. 

* Finical taste.' Wcrdcworth. 

The gross style consists in giving no detail, the 
^niealnk giving nothing else. HaMlilt. 

Plnlealltjr (flnMk-ar'i ti), n. 1 . state of 
being flnical.— 2. Something flnical; tinical- 
nesa. [Rare.] 

Finlcaliy (fln'ik-al-li), adv. With great 
nicety or spruceness; foppishly. 
Plnicalness (fln'ik-al-nesx n. Quality of 
being flnical; extreme nicety in dress or 
maimers; foppishness; finicality; fastidious- 
ness. 

Finlckillg (fln'ik-ing), a. Finikin, a. 

Many a young partridge strutted complacently 
among the stublHe. with all theyfnic^/ig’ coxcombry 
of youth. DIcAkhs, 

FinlflO (fl-nif'ik). n. [b. finis, end. and 
facto, to make.] A limiting element or 
quality. [Rare.] 

The essential JiniJtc in the form of the Stiite. 

ColeriJffe. 

Finliy t (fin'i-fi)i v. t. [E. fine, and L. facto, 
to make.] To make flne; to adorn. *Hath 
BO pared and finijied them (his feet).* B. 
Jvnson. 

Finikin (fln'i-kin). a. [Equivalent to^inieol.] 
Precise in trifles; idly busy. 

The bearded creatures are t|uite as jfftiJbin over 
their toilets, as any coquette in the world. 

TJtacJtertty, 

Finikin (fln'i-kin), n. Same as Finnikin. 
Fining (nn'ing). n. l. The process of re- 
tilling or purifying : applied spcciflcally to 
the clarifying of wines, malt liquors, <&c. — 
2. The preparation, generally a solution of 
isinglass or gelatine, used to flne or clarify. 
Fini^-pot (nnlrig-pcjt). n. A vessel ui 
which metals are refined. 

Finis (fln'is). n. [L.] An end; conclusion: a 
word sometimes placed at the end of a book. 
Finish (fln'ish). a. f. [Fr. dm>. ppr/finissant; 
L. finio, finilurn, to flnisn, to complete, from 
finie, limit, eiulj 1. To bring to an end; to 
make an end of; to arrive at the end of; as. 
to finish a Journey; to finish a house. 

Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, 
and upon thy holy city, to /inish the tran.sgression, 
and to make an end of sins. Dan. ix. ^4. 

2. To bestow the last required labour upon; 
to perfect ; to accomplish; to polish to a 
high degree: to elaborate carefully; as, some 
poets spend far more time and laiiour in 
finishing their poems than others. [Com- 
pare with reference to this meaning Finish, 
n. and Fimished.I—Hyn. To end. terminate, 
close, conclude, complete, accomplish, per- 
fect. 

Finish (fln'ish). v.i. To come to an end; to 
terminate; to expire. * His days may finish 
ere that* Shak. 

Finish (fln'ish), n. 1. The last touch to a 
work; the last working up of any object of 
art whereby its complotioii is effected or 
whereby It is perfected; polish; careful 
elaboration. 

To us who write in n hurry for people who rend in 
a hvary^jinish would be loss of tune. Dr, Caird. 

2. The last hard, smooth coat of plaster on 
a wall. 

Finished (fln'isht). p. and a. Polished to 
the highest degree of excellence; complete; 
perfect; as, a finished poem; a finished 
education. 

The keen observ.'ition and ironical pleasantry of a 
linisHed man of the world. Macaulay, 

There are two great and separate senses In which 
we call a thing^rr/rAAf. . . . One, which refers to 
the mere neatness and completeness of the actual 
work, as we speak of a yie\hfinished knife-handle or 
ivory toy; and secondly, a sense which refers to the 
effect produced by the thing done, as we call a pic- 
ture oteWfinuhed if it is so full in its details as to 
produce tnc effecfc.of reality. Ruckin, 

Finisher (fln'ish-^r), n. 1. One who finishes, 
puts an end to. completes, or perfects. 

Jesus, the author anajlnisher of our faith. 

Heb. xfi. 9. 

2. Something that gives the finishing touch 
to or settles anything. [Colloq. ] 

* You need go no farther on your flying tour of 

matrimony: my house and my heart alike are open 
to you both.’—* This was e/inisher,* said Lacking- 
ton. r. Hook. 

Flnitfhlnir-ooat (fln'ish-ing-kSt). n. The 
coat which flnishes, as the last cost of 
stuoeo, the last coat of paint 


Flnlidling" school (fln'ish-ing-skdl), n. A 
school in which young people complete 
their education: generafly applied to ladies' 
schools. 

Finite (fi'nft). a. [L. finUus, from finio, to 
fluish. fxom finis, limit] 1. Having a limit; 
limited ; bounded : opposed to uifinite; as, 
finite number.yimfe existence; a finite being; 
finite duration.— 2. In gram, a term applied 
to those moods of a verb which are limited 
by number and person, as the indicative, 
potential, subjunctive, and imperative, 
nnitelesst (fi'ultdes). a. Influito. SirT. 
Browne. 

Finitely (n'nit-li). ado. Within limits; to a 
certain degree only. 

Flnlteneaa (fTnlt-ncs). ?l state of being 
finite; confinement within certain bound- 
aries; 08 . the finiteness of our natural powers. 
Flnitude (fln'it-iid). n. state of being finite; 
limitation. *T]ic fulness of the creation, 
and the finitude of the creature.' Chalmers, 
Finlander (fin'land-dr). n. A native of 
Finland. 

Finless (finTes), a. Destitute of fins; as, 
finless fish. 


Flnlike (flu^llk), a. Resembling a fin; os. a 
finlike oar. 

Finn (An). 71 . A native of Finland; a Fin- 
lander. 

Finned (find), a. Having a An or fins, or 
anything resembling a flu; especially, hav- 
ing broad edges on either side, as a plough. 

Finner. Finback (fln'^r, fln'bak), 71 . A 
name given to the species of a genus at 
whales (Physalu^, so called from their pos- 
sessing a dorsal hump or fin. The name is 
also sometimes given to the members of the 
genus Balcenoptera. 

Fifinilrin (fln'i-kin), n. A sort of pigeon, 
with a crest somewhat resembling tlie mane 
of a horse. 

Finniah (fin'ishX a. Relating to the Finns 
or Finland. 

Finnish (fin'ish), n. A language si>c»ken by 
the Finns in liorth- western Russia and 
related tribes in Esthonia and Livonia. It 
is allied to the Turkish and Hungarian lan- 


guages. 

Finny (fln'i), a. Furnished with fins; rclat- 
ing to. or abounding with, fins or fish; as. 
finny fish; finny tribes; finny prey. * With 
patient angle trolls tho/ 7171 . 7 / deep.' Gold- 
smith. 

Finochio (fl-n5'ke-d), n. [It. finoechio, fen- 
nel.] FivnictUum dulce, a variety of fennel; 
sweet fennel. Loudon. 

Finos (fen'dz), n, [Sp.] The second-best 
wool from merino sheep. 

Fin-pike (fln'pik), n. The name given to 
the individuals of a family (Polyptcridie) 
of ganoid fishes, remarkable for the stnicture 
of tlie dorsal fin. whicli. instead of being 
coiitinuons. is separated into twelve or 
sixteen strong spines, distributed at short 
intervals along nearly the whole of the back, 
aqd each bordered behind by a small soft 
fin. Two species of this curious group are 
living, one of which inhabits Uie Nile and 
the other the Senegal; but the family at- 
tained its maxiiimiEi in palsBozoic times, 
most of the old red and cariioniferoaB fishes 
belonging to it. 

Fin-acalO (fln'skal), 71. A name of tlie fresh- 
water fish otherwise called the Budd or Red- 
eye, 

Flljlt.t For Findeth. Chaucer. 


Fin-toed (fln'tOd). a. Having toes lobed or 
connected by a membrane, as aquatic fowls; 
web-footed. 

Fion, Fein, n. [Gael, fein, pi. feinne; Jr. 
fion, flan, pi. flona, fionna.} A name given 
ill the Ossianic poetry to a semi-myth icai 
class of warriors of superhuman size, 
strength, speed, and prowesa Generally 
they are supposed to have been a sort of 
Irish militia, and to have had their name 
from Fion Mac Cumhal(the Finn Mac Coul of 
Dunbar, and Fingal of Maepherson), their 
most distinguished leader; but Mr. Skene 
believes them to have been of the race that 
inhabited Germany before the Germans, and 
Scotland and Ireland before the Scots. 
Fiord (fjord), n. (Dan. and N. fiord; Icel. 
fiordr. ] An Inlet from the sea. uaually long, 
narrow, and very irregularly shaped, such as 
arc common on the coast of Norway; a frith. 
Florin (flVrin). n. [It. flare, flower, blossom, 
from L.Jlos,fl/oris, a flower.] Agrostis alba, 
a common British grass, found in pastures 
and waste places. It is not of much agri- 
cultural value. A stoloniferons variety, 
sometimea called A. stolanifsra, is often a 
troublesome weed. 


Fiorlte (fl'o-rit), tk A variety of ailioeons 
sinter found incrusting volcanic tufa at 
Santa Fiore in Tuscany, whence the name. 
It is found in the vicinity of hot springs and 
volcanoes, and consists of sllex. with a little 
alumina, iron-peroxide, and water. 

Flpple t (flp^)» n. [Perhaps from L. fibula, 
a clasp, a pin.] A stopper, as at the mouth 
of a musical wind-lnatrumont 
Fir (f^r). n. [A. Sax. furh; G. fbhre; Icel. 
8w. fura, Dan. fyr, fyrre. The close re- 
semblance of these words to the words 
meaning fire in the different languages Is 
remarkable. Comp. £. fire, A. Sax. fyr, O. 
feuer, Dan. fyr; also Gr. pyr. Fir, A. Sax. 
furh, represents an ancient word, which ap- 
pears in L. as quereus, an oak, and proba- 
bly meant originally tree in general. It 
seems to be also connected with forest. 
Fi'om the needle-shaped leaves, common to 
all tlie varieties of fir, the term furze, an- 
ciently firs, may have come to be ap- 
plied to gorso, which is also characterized 
by sharp needle-like spines. ] A name aome- 
times used as co-extensive with Uie term 
pine, and including the whole genus Finua; 
as, the Scotch fir, the silver fir, spruce fir, 
and oriental fir. Sometimes the term is re- 



Scotch Fir {Piuus sylveseru). 

stricted to trees of the section Abies, which 
differ from the true pines (Piuus) in their 
leaves growing singly on the stem, and the 
scales of the cones being smooth, round, and 
thin. (See Abies.) Ine firs, even in the 
widest sense of the term, are almost all re- 
markable for the regularity of Uielr growth, 
their tapering fonn, and the great altitude 
of their stems. Their timber is valuable, 
being almost solely used in the construc- 
tion of houses, and for tlie span and maats 
of vessels of all kinds. 

Fire (nr), n. [A. Sax. /IJr. Qt.feusr, Icel. 
fijjri, fire. Comp. etym. of ylr. Cog. Or. pyr, 
fire ; allied to 8kr. pu, to purify, as lire is 
the great purifying element.] 1. The simul- 
taneous and vividly perceptible evolution of 
heat and light during the process of oom- 
bustlou; combustion. Anciently, fire, air, 
earth, and water were regarded as the four 
elements of which all things are composed. 

2 . Fuel in a state of combustion, as on a 
hearth, in a furnace, and the like. 

Fire answers Jlre, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face. Shak. 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay. 

Sat by bls^rv, and talkea the night away. 

Goldsmith. 

3. The burning of a house or town ; a con- 
flagration; as, the great ytre in London In Iflffd 
consumed a great part of the cit3^ — 1 The 
discharge of firearms; the discharge of a 
number of firearms, as rifles, muskets, or 
cannon, from a body of troops, a battery, or 
the like; as, to be under /re; to silence the 
enemy's /re; enfilade and ricochet /re. Ac. 
5. A nmrk, as fri>m hot iron acoidentally 
lodgea in the eye.— 6. Light; lustre; splen- 
doiir ; hence, a star. * The heavenly Jlresf 
Milton. 

Sum, hide your fires I Shah, 

7. That which inflames or irritates the pas- 
siona 

What/rv li in my earn? Shmk, 

8. Ardour of passion, whether of love, hate, 
anger, Ac,: violence of passions; consuming 
violence of temper; as. the /re of love. 

He had fire in his temper. Atterkury, 

9. Liveliness of imagination; vigour of fancy ; 


F&te. fir, fat. fall; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not. mfive; Iflbe. tub, bull; oil. pound; tt. 8c. abvne; y. 8c. fey. 
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aiiinuition ; vivacity; force of Bentiment or 
expreaalon; capacity for ardour and zeal. 

And warm the critic with a poet'syfrv. Po^, 

10. Torture by buminff; hence» trouble; 
aflliction: Buffering; severe trial.— To set on 
JItb, to kindle; to inflame; to excite to violent 
action.— On /Ire, ignited; inflamed; burning; 
hence, fig. eager; ardent; zealous. I 

All frets 

But chafing me PHjfre to find niy bride. Tennyson. 

--To take fire, to become ignited; to begin 
to bum; lienee, to take violent offence; 
to become enraged; to fly into a passion.- - 
8t Anthony*efire, see Anthony's Fire and 
Erysipelas. — Running fire (mUit.), the 
rapid discharge of firearms by a line of 
troops in succession. -—Greek fire, an artificial 
fire, which the Greeks of the Byzantine 
Empire used in their struggles against tiie 
Sai'acens, and which is said to have burned 
even in water. It is supposed to have been 
a composition of sulphur, naphtha, pitch, 
gum, and bitumen. — Letters qf fire and 
ateord, in the ancient law of Scotland, letters 
of ejectment issued from the Scots Privy 
Council, and directed to the sheriff of the 
county, authorizing him to call the assist- 
ance of the county to dispossess a tenant 
who retained his possession contrary to the 
order of the judge and the diligence of the 
law. 

Fire (fir), v.t. pret. A pp. fired; ppr. firing. 

1. To set on fire; to kindle; as, to fire a 
house or chimney ; to fire a pile. —2. To in- 
flame; to irritate, as the passion.^ of; as, to fire 
one with anger or revenge. *Then soonest 
fired with zeal.' Milton. —3. To animate; to 
give life or spirit; as, to fire the genius.— 

4. To fkrive by Are. [Bare.] 

He that parts us. shall bring .a brand from heaven 
Andy/re us hence. 

5. To cause to explode; to discharge; as, to 
fire a musket or cannon.— 6. In farriery, to 
cauterize.— 7. To illuminate strongly; to 
make to shine as if on Are. 

When, from under this terrestrial hall. 

He ( the sunlyr'rvjtlie proud tops of the eastern pines. 

SAa/t. 

—-To fire up, to kindle the Ares of, as an 
engine. 

Plre (fir), v.i l. To take Are; to be kindled. 

2. To be irritated or inAamed with passion. 

3. To discharge artillery or Arearms; as, they 
fired on the town. —To fire away, to begin; 
to go on: a slang expression borrowed 
from the language of soldiers and sailors. — 
To fire up, to become irritated or angry; to 
Ay into a passion. 

He . . .Jirsd w/, and stood vigorously on his de- 
fence. Aiacaniay. 

Pire-alarm (fii^a-larm), n. An apparatus 
for instantaneously communicating infor- 
mation of Are, as by telegraphic signal. 
Flre-aimillllator (fir'an-nl-nil-at-4r), n. An 
apparatus for extinguishing Are ; an extiuc- 
teur (which see). 

Fir8ajrm(fii^iirm),ti. A weapon whoso charge 
is expelled by the combustion of powder, as 
cannon, pistols, muskets, Ac. 

Flre-aXTOW (fir'a-rd), n. A small iron dart, 
furnished with a match impregnated with 
powder and sulphur, formerly used to Arc 
the sails of ships. 

Fireball (ffr^gl), n. l. A ball Ailed with 
powder or other combustibles, intended 
to be thrown among enemies, and to injure 
by explosion, or to set Are to their works 
in order that liy the light movements may 
be seen. — 2. A popular name applied to 
a certain class of meteors which exhibit 
themsolves as globular masses of light, 
moving with great velocity, and not unfre- 
quently passing unbroken across the sky 
until lost in the horizon. Tliey differ from 
ordinary meteors, probably, more in volume 
and brilliancy than in any other distinctive 
characteristic. They are not to be con- 
founded with another class of meteors that 
explode iu their passage, and appear to let 
fall a dull red body (meteoroiite) to the 
earth. 

Flra-balloon (flrl>aMbn), n. 1. A balloon 
sent up tlirough the superior buoyancy of 
air rareAed by means of the heat of a Are 
kindled in connection with it. -2. A balloon 
sent up at night with Are-works, which ! 
ignite at a regulated helj^t 
Fmbar. Fomaoa-bar ^r'bRr, fAr^nAs-bHrX 
n. One of the series of bars whioh form the 
grated bottom of a furnace, on which the fuel 
rests. 

FlMlMUr# t (fir'blir), n. lF%re, and bear, to 
carry.] A beacon. 


Fire*barrel (fir'ba-rel), n. A hollow cylinder, 
Ailed with various kinds of combustibles, 
used in Aresliips, to convey the Are to the 
slirouds. 

Fire-basket (flr^bas-kct), n. A portable 
grate or cresset for a bod-room. 
Firebavin(nr'ba-viii),n. A bundle of brush- 
wood for lighting a Are. 

Firebiu (HrMfll). n. Naut. the distribu- 
tion of the officers and crew on board a 
man-of-war in the case of alarm of Are. 
Fireblaat (ffr'blast), n. a disease in hops, 
chioAy toward the later periods of their 
growth, in which they appear as if burned 
by Arc, duo to the delicate parts of the 
plants being too suddenly exposed to a bril- 
liant sun, the rapid transpiration which 
takes place drying up and shrivelling tlie 
leaves. 

Fireboard (fir^hord), n. A chimney-board 
used to close a Areplace in sunimer. 
Fireboom (flFhom), n. Maut a long boom, 
having a goose-neck to slip on to a bolt in 
a ship's wales; the ends of Arebuoms are 
formed with open pronn, through which a 
rope is reeved, and carried round the vessel, 
to prevent an enemy's boats from getting 
alongside during the night, or to keep off 
Are-ships, Arc-stages, or vessels accidentally 
on Are. 

Firebote (flr^Mt), n. [Fire and bote.} In 
law, an allowance of fuel, to which a tenant 
is entitled. 

Firebox (fir'boks), n. The box (generally 
made of copper) In which the Are in a 
locomotive is placed, surrounded on the out- 
side by on iron casing which is separated 
from the copper Arebox by a space of about 
3 inches all round for water to prevent the 
radiation of heat. 

Firebrand (fir'brand), n. 1. A piece of wood 
kindled or on Are. — 2. An incendiary; one 
who InAames factions, or causes contention 
and mischief. 

Our ^rebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Shak. 

Firebrick (fii^rik). n. A brick that will 
sustain intense heat without fusion, made of 
Arcclay. 

Firebridge (fli^rii), n. The partition at the 
Inner eim of the furnace of a steam-boiler, 
over which the products of combustion pass 
to the Aues, and so cause the Aamo to im- 
pinge on the bottom of tlie boiler. 
Fire-brief (flr'bref), n. A circular letter 
soliciting subscriptions for sufferers fnim a 
Are. 

We laugh at fire-britfs now, .although they be 
Cofnineiided to us by his Majesty. Cartwright. 

Fire-brigade (firliri-gad), n. A body of 
Aremen organized in large towns to work 
the Are-engine In extinguishing Ares. 
Firebrueh (ffm^rush), n. A brush used to 
sweep the heartli. 

Fire-bucket (fli''buk-et), n. A bucket to 
convey water to engines for extinguishing 
Are. 

Fireday (ffrida), n. A kind of clay, con- 
sisting chieAy of silica and alumina, capable 
of sustaining intense heat, and used in 
making Arebricks, gas-retorts, crucibles. 
It exists chieAy in the coal measures, 
the Anest being the Stourbridge, which is 
found in a bed 4 ft thick. 

Flrecobk (firicok), n. A cock or spout to 
let out water for extinguishing Are. 
Fire-company (flrlcum-pa-tii), n. l. A com- 
pany of menzor managing an engine to ex- 
tinguish Ares.- 2. A Are-insuranco company. 
Fire-cracker (flrlcrak-^r), n. A species of 
Arework dtscnaiged for amusement. It 
consists of a small paper cylinder Ailed with 
gunpowder. Ac. , and furnished with a fusee. 
Firedamp (ffr'damp)^ n. Light carburetted 
hydroTOn gas or marsh- gas (CHA It is 
sometimes very abundantly ovolvea in coal- 
mines, and is productive ox the most dread- 
ful results, occasioning the death of nearly 
all employed in the mines, from its ex- 
plosion. It appears to be generated by the 
decomposition of partially carbonized coal, 
and when it constitutes more than t^th of 
the volume of the atmosphere of mines, the 
whole becomes highly explosive when fire is 
brought in contact with it. The safety-lamp 
afforas the chief protection against the fatal 


effects of this gas. 


Flre-doff (flr'dog). See Andiron. 

Flredrake (fir'dr&k), n. l. a Aery dragon 
or serpent. Beatu A FI.— 2. A Aery meteor; 
an ignis fatuus.— 4l.t A worker at a furnace 
or Are. B. Joneon. 

Flre-drera (flr^dres), n. An invention used 
as a protection agidnst Are, with the view 
of enabling the wearer to approach, and 


even to pass through a Acrce Aame, to rescue 
lives or valuable property, or to use means 
for the extinction of Are. It consists of an 
exterior light armour of metallic gauze, and 
of an inner covering of a materiiu which is 
a slow conductor of heat, such as wool, 
cotton, Ac., immersed in certain saline 
solutions. 

Fire-eater (fir'et-fir), ?i. l. A juggler who 
pretends to oat Are. 

I took leaTC of niy f^dy Sunderland. She made 
me btay flintier at I.eicester House, and afterwards 
sent for Richardson, the faniousyr/r-rf?/rr. He de- 
voured brimstone, on {flowing coals before us, chew- 
ing and swallowing them; he melted a beer-glass, and 
eat it quite iqi, &c. Jswiyn. 

2. A cant term for a Aghting character or 
duellist 

Fire-engine (fir'en-jin), n. An engine for 
throwing water to extinguish Are and save 
buildings. Firc-en(rines are a species of 
force-pumps, in whicn the water is subjected 
to presBure sufficient to raise it to the re- 
q^afred height. Those commonly used con- 
sist of two force-pumps, which play into a 
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stc.'iin Fire -engine. 

common reservoir containing in its upper 
portion (the air-chamber) air compressed by 
the working of the engine. A tube dips 
into the water in the reservoir, and to the 
upper end of this tube is screwed the leather 
hose through wliich the water is discharged. 
The piston-rods are jointed to a double 
lever, the ends of which are connected with 
two long handles running parallel to the 
engine on each side, so tliat the lever may 
bo worked by several men at once. The ends 
of the lever are thus raised and depressed 
alternately, and one piston ascends while 
the other descends, water being thus con- 
tinually forced into the reservoir, except at 
the instant of the reversing stroke; and as 
the compressed air In the air-chamber per- 
forms the part of a reservoir of work the 
discharge of water from the liose is very 
steady. The engine is some times supplied 
with water by means of an attached cistern 
into which water is poured, but it Is more 
usually furnished with a suction-pipe which 
renders it self -feeding. Fire-en^nea are 
now often worked by steam. 

Fire-escape (fir'es-kap), ». A machine for 
escaping from the upper part of a building 




f. 


Fire-escape. 



when on Are. It is composed of an arrange- 
ment of long ladders, capable of being 
drawn out after the manner of a telescope. 
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and mounted on wlieulti, for easier transport 
from place to place. Under the first or 
main ladder is a recess, down which the in- 
mates of the house on fire are lowered to 
the ground. 

Ftre-fianged (flr'fangd), a. Dried up as bv 
fire; specifically, applied to manure which 
has assumed a baked appearance, from the 
heat evolved during decomposition. 
Flre-flaire (fir'flar), n. A fish; a name of 
the only British species of sting-ray {Trygon 
pastinaca). 

nre-flaugllt (fir'fla^ht), n. A flasli of light- 
ning; more specifically, a flash unaccom- 
panied by thunder. [Scotch.] 

Firefly (flr'fil), n. A name indefinitely 
given to any winged insect which possesses 
inuch luminosity. Except the lantcm-fly, 
the firo-fiies are all coleopterous, and are 
members of two nearly allied families, the 
Elatcrida) or skipjacks, and Lampyridos, 
to which the glow-worm belongs. Our 
British glow-worm has too little luminosity 
to entitle it to the name of firefly, but 
the LampyrU italica, and L. corusca of 
Canada are allied to it. True fireflies are 
found only in the wanner regions of the 
earth. The Jila tr r or Pyrophonut noctU ucms 
of South America and tlie West Indies is 
one of the most brilliant, giving out Us 
light from two eye-like tubercles on the 
thorax. Their light is so powerful that 
small print may be read by it, and in St. 
Domingo they are used to give light for 
domestic purposes, eight or ten confined in 
a phial emitting sufficient light to enable a 
person to write. 

Fireguard (fir'gitrd), n. a framework of 
iron wire, to be plaixul in front of a fireplace 
to protect against fire. 

FlrehOOk (fir'hokl. n. A large hook for 
pulling down buildings in confiagrations. 
Ive-inBUrance (flriin-shbr-aiiB), n. in- 
surance against loss by fire. See Insur- 
ance. 

Fire-Irons (firii-^mz), n. pi. utensils em- 
ployed for managing a fire, consisting of 
poker, tongs, and shovel. 

Fhre-kiln (flrikil), n. An oven or place for 
heating anything. Simmondit. 

Flre-U^der (flrilad-dfir), n. A flro-csoape. 
Fireless (firiles). a. Destitute of fire. 
Firelight, Firelighter (firiiit. fii-'iit-<'r), «. 
A composition of very inflammable material, 
as pitch and sawdust, for lighting tires. 
Flruock (firilok), n. A miusket or other 
gun, with a luck furnished with a flint and 
steel, by means of which fire is proituced in 
order to discharge it; distinguished from 
the old matchlock, which wa.s fired with a 
match. 

Fire-main (fir'inan), n. A pipe for water, 
to ho employed in case of conflagration. 
FU^man ( fir'inan ), n. 1. A man whose 
husincss is to extinguish firo.s in towns; a 
mcmlicr of a fire-brigade. -2. A man em- 
ployed in tending tlie fires, as of a steam- 
engine; a stoker— 3. In coal-minijig, one 
wliose special diit^ it is to examine every 
morning the working-places and roads of a 
pit to ascertain if firedamp is present, 
ivemaster (firimas-t^T). n. l. An ofilcer of 
artillery who superintends the composi- 
tion of fireworks. -2. The chief of a fire- 
brigade. 

Flrenew (fir'nfi), a. Fresh from the forge ; 
bright; bran-new. 

You should have accosted her ; and with some ex- 
cellent Jcsts,yfr^-««e» from the mint. .SJtaJk. 

Fire-office (firiof-tls). n. An office for mak- 
ing insurance against fire. 

Fire-opal (fiKo-pal), n, A variety of opal. 
.See (riiiASOLE. 2. 

Fire -ordeal (firior-de-al), n. An ancient 
mode of trying an accused person by means 
of fire. See ORr>K.vh. 

Firepan (flripan), n. l. A pan for holding 
or conveying fire. Kx. xxvli. 3.-2. In a 
firelock, the receptacle for the primiiig- 
iKjwder. 

Fireplace (fir'plas), n. The lower part of a 
chimney which opens into an apartment, 
and in which fuel is burned; a hearth. The 
1)ottom or floor of the fireplace is called the 
hearth^ sometimes the imier hearth; the 
broad flat stone in front of the hoartli Is 
called the ulah or outer hearth. The vertical 
sides of the fireplace opening are termed 
the jambe, and the lintel which lies on them 
is called the taantle. The part of the wall 
immediately above the mantle is called the 
hreaet, and the wall behind the fireplace the 
back. Tlie tube which conveys the smoke 
from the fireplace to the top of the chimney 


is called the ilue. Tlie fireplace cavity 
being much wider tlian the flue, they are 
lolued bv a taper- 
ing portion, at the 
narrowest part of 
which there is often 
a damper for regu- 
lating tho draught. 

The fuel is usually 
burned in an iron 
receptacle or grate. 

For tlie various 
terms connected 
with a flreplaco see 
the cut. 

Fireplug (firiplug), 
n. A plug for draw- 
ing water from tho 
main pipes in a 
street to extinguish 
fire. 

Fire-policy (fir'- 

po - li - si ), n. A 
deed or instrument 
whereby, in c*oii- 
sideration of .a sin- 
gle or pcrhulical 
payment of premi- 
um, an insurance 
company engages 
to make good to 
the assured person 
such loss as may 



Section of Fireplace. 

1. Slab. 2, Hearth, ji. Jamb 
4 , Fircpl.ice. 5, Kfantle- 
piccc. 6, Thro.'xt. 7, G.itlier- 
ing. 8. F'uiincl. q. Flue, 
to. Mantle. 11. Hack. 12, 
(irate. 13, Rreu^t. 14, Dam 
per. 


occur by fire to his i>roperty, described in the 
policy, wdthiii tho period therein specified, 
to ail amount not exceeding a particular 
sum, which is fixed by such policy. 

Flrepot (firipot), n. l. A small earthen pi>t 
filled with comlmstihles, used in military 
operations. 2. That part of a furnace in 
which the fire is made. 

Fireproof (fir'prbf). a,. Proof against fire; 
incoinbitsiihle. Various plans have been 
adopteil for rendering houses, or an apart- 
ment in a house, fireproof, as by construct- 
ing them entirely of brick or stone, and em- 
ploying iron doors, ties, and lintels, stone 
staircases, and landings. In the case of 
textile fabric.*!, as cotton, linen, d’c., satura- 
tion with various salts, ns borax, whicli leave 
their crystals in the siibstanoo of the fabrics, 
is the means adopted for rendering them 
incombustible. Wood is best protected by 
silicate of soda, wdiicli, on the application of 
strong heat, fuses into a ^lass, which en- 
veloping not only the outside hut also the 
Internal fibres of tho w'ood shield it from 
contact with the oxygen of the air. All that 
can be done by any process, however, is the 
prevention of conflagration; no mode yet 
known can prevent smouldering. 

Flrer (fii''6r), n. One who sets fire to any- 
thing; an incendiary. 

Flreraft (firiraft), n. A timber construc- 
tion hearing combustible iiiatters, used hy 
the Chinese to destroy an enemy’s vessel. 
Fire-raising (firiraz-ing), n. Tho act of set- 
ting on fire. Ill ScotH law^ fire-raising is 
the technical eiiiiivalcnt of ar^on in English 
law. In Sccdlund it is a capital criiiio, where 
the property Is houses, ships, corn, coal 
houghs, or woods, but capital punishment 
is not now iiifUcted. Fee Arson. 

FLreroll (fir'rol), n. Naut. a peculiar beat 
of tho drum to order men to their stations 
on an alarm of fire; a summons to ciuarters. 
mrescreen (firiskrC*n), n. l. A kind of mov- 
able screen placed before a fire to inter- 
cept the heat. — 2. A woollen screen placed 
in the passage way from a i>owdor-maga- 
zine, whenever this is opened, 
nreset (flriset), 71 . a set of fire-irons, com- 
monly shovel, poker, and tongs. 

Flreamp (ffrishipl, 71 . A vessel filled with 
combustibles to be set on fire for the pur- 
pose of carrying fire to and burning an 
enemy's ships. 

Flreahoyel (flr'shu-vel), 71. A shovel or in- 
strument for taking up or removing coals of 
fire. 

Fireside (nr'sld), 71. The side of the fire- 
place; the hearth; home. 

How often shall her oMJirrside 

Be cheered with tidings of the bride. Itnnyson. 

Flresteel (flristSl), 71. A steel used with a 
flint for striking fire. 

IlreBttCk (fir'stikX n. A lighted stick or 
brand. 

Firestone (flr'stdn), n. 1 . A name formerly 
given to iron pyrites because it strikes fire 
with steel. See Pyritrs.— 2. A kind of sand- 
stone which bears a high degree of heat ; a 
stone which resists the action of the fire. 
FlrestOP (flr'stop), 71. A name given to the 


fire-bridge, on the erroneous supposition 
that its only office is to prevent the stoker 
pushing tho coals too far. 

]^e-8urfaoe (ffr^s^r-fas), n. In steam- 
boilers, tho amegate surface of the boiler 
exposed to the action of the fire. Called 
also ileating-mrfaee, 

Flreswab (firiswob), n. Naut. a bunch of 
rope-yarn, secured to the tompion, and Im- 
mersed in water to wet tho gun and clear 
away any particles of powder, (be. 
Fire-telegrapli (firite-ld-graO> n. A tele- 
graph to announce tho outbreak of fire to 
difi'eront parts of a city. 

Fire-tower (fii^'tou-^r), n. A sort of light- 
house. 

Flretube (firitfib), n. A pipe or flue fur 
conveying heat, as, in a locomotive, a tube 
through which fire passes for obtaining a 
large heating surface. It is fixed longitu- 
dinally in the middle compartment between 
the firebox and smokebox. 

Flreward, Firewarden (fir'wgrd, fir'- 
wip-d-n), n. An officer who has authority 
to direct others in the extinguishing of 
fires. 

Flreweed (firiwed), 71 . Erechthites hicra- 
cifolia, a North American plant, nat. order 
Compositie. It is an erect coarse annual 
with inany-fiowered heads of whitish flowers. 
Its popular name is given to it from its ap- 
pearing abundantly wherever lands have 
been burnt over. It possesses a strong and 
disagreeable odour. 

Firewood (fir'wud), n. Wood for fuel. 
Firework (firiwerk), n. 1. A preparation (»f 
giitipfiwder, sulphur, and other inflammable 
materials used for making explosions In thr 
air on occasion.s of public rejoicing, <^c. ; 
also, the name given £0 various combustiblo 
]>rcparationB us(.‘d in war. 

The ligtit of his fine mind is not sunshine, but the 
glitter of an arlifuial Jirrwork. CarlyU. 

2. pi. An exhibition or exhibitions of fire- 
works; pyrotoclinics. 

Fireworker (firiwf'rk-cr), r*. An officer of 
artillery subordinate to the firemastcr, now 
called the second lieutenant. 

Fire-worship (flriw^r-sliip), 71 . The worship 
of fire, the highest type of which worsliip 
is seen in tho adoration of the sun, not 
only ns the most glorious visible object in 
tlie universe, but also as the source of light 
and heat. In tho early religion of India 
the sun appears in the form of the god Agni 
(L. ignis, fire), what was first regarded os a 
mere abstract influence or a pbenouieiioii 
in time being regarded as a sentient indi- 
vidual. Thus in the Vedic hymns Agni Is 
the god of fire, corresponding to the Greek 
llephiestoB. In the East tlie worship of the 
element of fire was practised by the ancient 
Persians or Magians, and is continued by 
the modem Parsees. The establishment c»f 
this Bpe(!ieB of idolatry among the Persians 
is ascritied to Zf>roaster, who taught his dis- 
ciples that in tho sun and in tlie sacrctl fires 
of their temples God more especially dwelt, 
and that therefore divine homage was to bo 
paid to tliese. 

Iwe-worshlpper (firiwAr-slilp-p^r), n. A 
worshipper of fire ; specifically, a follower 
of Zoroaster, who inculcated the worship of 
fire us tho symbol of the sun-deity. See 
Guebre, Parser. 

Fir-In-bond (f^r-in-bond'), n. In carp, a 
name given to lintels, bond-timbers, wall- 
plates, and all timbers built in waUs. See 
Bond. 

Firing (firilng), n. l. The act of discharging 
firearms.— 2. Fuel; firewood or coal.— 8. The 
application of fire or of a cautery. 
Firing-Iron (fir'ing-I-Arnl, n. An Instru- 
iiieiit used in farriery for cauterizing; a 
cautery. 

Firing-mabhine (firlng-ma-dien), n. In 
meeh. an apparatus for feeding an engine- 
furnace with coal. 

Flrkt (f^rk), v.t [Perhaps onomatopoetie 
in origin. Comp. Jliek, ferk.l To beat; to 
whip; to chastise. 

ril^rA him and ferret him. Shak. 

Flrkt (f^rk), v.i. [A. Sax. fridan, to dance.) 
To spring; to go off or fly out suddenly. 

A wench is a rare bait, with which a man 

No 900 tier*B taken but he Jtrks mad. B. yensott. 

Flrkt (f^rk). n. A stroke; a lasli. 

Firkin (f^r^kii^ 1, n. [A contr. form of four, 
with dim. suffix kin. See Kin, suffix.] 1. A 
measure of capacity, being the fourth part 
of a barrel, or equal f ‘ ” 

or 2638 cubic inches. 


of a barrel, or equal to 7i imperial gallons, 
or 2638 cubic inches. It is now legally abol- 
ished. --2. A small wooden vessel or cask 


Fate, fdr, fat, fiill; md. met, h6r: pine, pin: n6to, not, mfive; tube, tub, bgll; oil, pound; il, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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of no determinate capacity: used chiefly for 
batter, tallow, <fec. 

nrlot(Mnon, 9k [A contr. form of /our, 
and lot, part] A dry measure used in Scot- 
land, but now legally aboliBliod; the fourth 
part of aboil. 

Xvm (fdrm), a. [L. /rmu^, Arm.] 1. Fixed; 
hence, closely compressed; compact; hard; 
solid ; as, firm flesh ; firm muscles; some 
speoies of wood are more firm than others; 
a cloth of firm texture. 2. Fixed ; steady ; con- 
stant; stable; unshaken; not easily moved; 
as, 9^ firm believer; a firm friend; a firm 
adherent or supporter; a firm man, or a man 
oifirm resolution. 

Ohl shame to men I devil with devil damn'd 
Pirm concord holds, men only disagree 
Of creatures rational. Milton, 

3. Solid; not giving way; opposed to fluid; 
OA,firm land.- 4. Indicating firmness; as, a 
Arm countenance. — S yn. compact, dense, 
nard. solid, stable, stanch, robust, strong, 
sturdy, unslmken, flxed, steady, resolute, 
constant. 

Firm (f6rm), n. [Originally a signature by 
which a writing was finned or rendered 
valid.] A partnership or association of two 
or more persons for carrying on a business; 
a commercial house; or tlie name or title 
under which a company transact business; 
as, the firm of Hope & Co. — Lontj Firm, a 
term given to that class of swindlers who 
obtain goods by pretending to bo in business 
in a certain place, and ordering goods to be 
sent to them, geuerully from persons at a 
distance, without any intention of payment. 
When they have obtained all they can in 
this way, they decamp to reappear else- 
where under a different name. A person 
practising this systimi is said to be a mem- 
ber of the Lmig Firm. [The term Long 
Finn is probably employed because the 
number of such swindlers is so great that, 
if they are regarded as the members of one 
flrin. the name of the firm is a very long 
one.] 

Flrm(ferm). v.t. [L.firmo, to make Arm; to 
strengthen; to cstaiflisli.] 1. To fix; to settle; 
to coiiflmi; to establish. [Hare.] 

And Jove hsisyirm'd ll with an awful nod. 

Dry den. 

2. To fix or direct with flrmnesa. 

Upon his card and »-onip;iss.//r»ijr his eye. 

Spenser. 

3. In agri. to render firm or solid; to solidify. 
Firm (form), V. i. To become Arm or solid. 
FlrmiUlient (fftrm'a-mcnt), 9k L. firma- 

vientum, from firmo, finnatum, to make 
firm, to support, from firmtut, steadfast, 
stable, strong ] l.t Basis; foundation; sup- 
port. 

Custom is the . . . /irntament of the law. 

yer, Taylor. 

2. Tlie region of the air; the sky or lieavens. 
[The Hebrew word rakia, which is so ren- 
dered ill Sci'ipturo, conveys chiefly the idea 
of expansion, although that of solidity is 
also suggested, inaainuch as the root sigiiifl- 
cation of the word is that which is ex- 
panded by beating out. The English firma- 
ment is adopted from the Latin finnamen- 
turn, which is the etiui valent of the Greek 
iteredma (stereoit, firm, solid), by whicli the 
writers of the Septuaglnt rendered rakia. ] 

And (iod siiid, Cct there be a, Armament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from 
the waters. Gen. i. 6. 

*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of lie.ivcn, to breathe a prayer 

l*ull in the smile of the hlMcF^fnametti. Keats. 

3. In old astron. the orb of the fixed stars, or 
the most remote of all the celestial spheres. 

Firmiunfllltal (fdnn-a-ment'al), a. Pertain- 
ing to the flnnament; celestial; being of the 
upper regions. 

An hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 
laJirmameHtat waters dipt above. Dryden. 

FirmaJI (fdr-man' or fSi/man), n. [Per. /er- 
mdn, Skr. pramdna, measure. Judgment, 
authority, mandate— Skr. pra(^L. pro. Per. 
fer), ma, measure, and sufllx ana. ] A decree, 
order, or grant of an Oriental sovereign, as 
of Turkey, Ac,, issued for various special 
purposes, as to insure a traveller protection 
and assistance; passport, permit, license, or 
grant of privileges. Written also Firtnaun. 

The difference between a Firman and a Hatti 
Sherif is. that though both are edicts of the Turkish 
government, the former is signed by ai^ Minister, 

Sultan him- 


whereas the latter Is approved by . . 

self, with his special marie, and is therefore supposed 
to be irrevocable. The distinction is as real as be- 
tween a love-letter and a marriage settlement. 

BtacJhvooifs Afajp. 

Flmiaryt (f^rm^a-ri), 91. The right of a 
teni^t to his lands and tenements. 


FIniiation(f 6 r-ma'shonX 9 ». A Axing; steady- 
ing. * If we define sitting tO'be i^rfiuzium 
of the body upon the Ischlas.* T. Browne. 
Firm-footed (f^rmTut-ed), a. Having Arm 
feet; standing firmly; not easily made to 
stumble or fall. 

Firmitudet (f 6 nnT-tud), n. Strength; solid- 
ity. 

rhy covenant implies no less Jirmitude and 
perjjctuity. Fp. Hall. 

Firmltyf (fSrm'f-tf), 9 t. strength; firmness. 
‘The strength and finnity of my assent.' 
Chillingworth. 

FlrmlesB (f^rmles), a. Detached from sub- 
stance. 

Docs passion still the Jirmless mind control. Pope. 

Flrmller (fcnnli-er), adv. More firmly. 

Thou slialt come of fun'.e 
Though thou ytenjirmlier fasten'd than a rock. 

Milton. 

Firmly (fSrm'li), adv. In a Arm manner; 
solidly; compactly; closely; steadily; with 
constancy or Axedness; iiiiiiiovalily; stead- 
fastly; as, particles of matter finnly coher- 
ing; he finnly lielicvcs in the divine origin 
of the Scriptures ; his resolution is finnly 
Axed. 

FlrmneBS (h'^rm^ncs), n. 1 . The state or 
quality of being Arm; compactness; hard- 
ness; solidity; stability; sti'ciigth; steadfast- 
ness; constancy; Axedness; certainty; as, 
firmncKH of wood; finnness of union; the 
finnne»8 of a purpose or resolution; the 
finnne»8 of a man, or of his courage. 

Til persons already passed with notions of religion, 
the understanding cannot be brought to change 
them, but by great cxainiii.atioii of the truth and 
firmness of the one, and the flaws and weakness of 
the other. South. 

2 . In phren. an organ situated towards the 
bat^k part of tlie head, between Self-esteem 
and Veneration. Its function is said to bo 
to produce determination, constancy, and 
perseverance. 

j^oUdSB (A-roFi-de), n. pL A family of gos- 
teropodoua molluscs, belonging to the order 
Nucleobranchiataor Heteropoda. The mem- 
bers of the typical genus, Firola, are very 
common in tropical seas and In the Mediter- 
ranean, but are so ti'anspareiit that some- 
times they can scarcely be seen. They swim 
with their foot upwards. They have no 
shell. M'he individuals of Cariiiaria, another 
genus, have a Binall delicate shell inclosing 
the gills. 

Flrrings (f^r'ingz), n. pi. See Furrinqs. 
Firry (f fir'd), a. Of or pertaining to Ars; 
formed of Ar; aliounding in firs. 

And oft 1 heard the tender dove 

In /irry woodlands m.'iktng moan. Tennyson. 

Firat (ffirst), a. [A. Sax. Jyret, first, most 
to the fore; a supcrl. fonn for E. /ore, which 
is of cognate origin with L. prir, pro, Gr. 
pro, Skr. pra, before. Comp. L. primus, 
flrat, from pree. Or. prdtos, first, from pro, 
Skr. jmathama, first, fi-om pra.] 1. Freced- , 
ing all others in a seiies; advanced before 
or further than any other In progrossicni; 
foremost in place; the ordinal of one; as, 
the first man in a marching company or 
troop is the man that precedes all the rest. 
Hence-- 2 . I’rcccding all othora in the order 
of time; os, Adam was the first man; Cam 
was the first murderer. 

T nin Alpha and Omega, the beginning .'tnd the 
end, they/rj'/and the last. Rev. xxii. 13. 

3. Preceding all others in rank, dignity, or 
excellence ; os, Demosthonos was the first 
orator of Greece; Burke was one of the first 
geniuses of his age. 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious, and 
free. 

First flower of the earth, and^rst gem of the .sea. 

Aloore. 

Syn. Primary, primordial, original, priini- 
tivo, pristine, hlghesi, cliief, principal. 

First (ffirst), 9 k lii music, the upper part of 
a duet, trio, Ae. 

First (ffirst). adv. Before all others In place 
or progression, rank, order of time, and the 
like; as, lot the officers outer the gate firsU 
first let us attend to the examination of 
witnesses. 

Adam wasyfrx/ formed, then Eve. x Tim. li. 13 . 

--At first, at the first, at the beginning or 
origin. or last, at one time or another; 

at the beginning or end. 

And all are fools and lovers Jlrsi or fast. Dryden. 

Flrst-begott (ffirst^bfi-got), a. Same as 
FirsUhtgoU&n, 

Flrst-bekotten (ffirsm-got-n), a. First 
produced; eldest among children, 
nrst-bom (ffirst'bom), a. First brought 
forth; first in the order of nativity; eldest; 


as, t\ie first-born son; heiico, most excellent; 
most distinguished or exalted. 

The image of the invisible (k»d, the first-bom of 
every creature. Col. 1 . 15. 

First-class (ffirsFklas), a. First-rate; of 
the highest excellence or quality. [Colluci. 1 
First-day (ffirst'da), n. The name given to 
tlie Lord's-day by the Quakers and sonic 
other C'hristian bodies, from its being tin* 
firat day of the week. 

First-floor (ffirat'fior), 91 . ‘Hie floor or story 
of a building next above the gruuiid-floon 
in the United States, the ground-floor. 
First-foot (ffirstTqt), 91 . In Scotland, the 
person who firat enters a dwelling-house 
after the coming in of the year* also, the 
first person or object met on setting out on 
any important journey or undertaking. 

Great attention is p.'ild if> the first-foot, that 1.1, the 
person who happens to meet then, (the marriage 
company) ; and if such person docs not voluntarily 
oflicr to go back with them, they are generally com- 
pelled to do so. A man on horseback is reckoned 
very lucky, and a b.'ire-footed woman almost as luid 
as a witch. lidin. Mag. 

First-fruit, First-fruits (ffirst'frdt, ffirst'- 
frdts), n. 1. The fruit or produce first ma- 
tured and collected in any season. Of these 
the Jews made an oblation to God. as an 
acknowledgment of his sovereign dominion. 

2. The first profits of anything; as, {a) in ohl 
feudal tenures, one year’s profit of the land 
after t)ic death of a tenant, which was paid 
to the king, (ft) In the Church of England, 
the income of every siiiritiial benefice for the 
firat year, paid originally to the crown, but 
now to a board, wliich aj^plies the money 
so obtained to tho supplementing of the 
incomes of small benefices.— 3. The firat or 
earliest effect of anything, in a good or bad 
sense ; os, the first-fruits of grace in tho 
heart, or the first-fmits of vice. 

See, I'athcr, vtrhi\i fir.xe/ruits on earth arc sprung, 

1* roiii thy implanted grace in man ! Milton. 

Flrst-frllit (ffirst'frbt), a. Original; earliest. 

Congreve. 

First-hand (ffirst'hand). a. Obtained direct 
from the firat source; obtained direct from 
tlie i)roducer, maker, tVc., and without the 
intervention of agents. 

One sphere there is . . . where the apprehension 
of Him is first-hand and direct; and that is the 
5i>here of our own mind. f. Mafiinean. 

First-hand (f^rst'hand), adv. Directly from 
the first or higlicst source; without the in- 
tervention of agents; as, 1 have niy goods 
first-hand from the manufacturer; I have 
my infonnatiou /raf-Aaitd from the person 
interested. “ • 

First-hand (fcrat'hand), v. Direct transfer 
from the producer without tlie intervention 
of an agent: used only in the phrase at first- 
hand.— At first-hami, directly; without tho 
intervention of an agent. 

I .im empowered to mention, th.^t it is the intention 
of the person ly reveal it at first-hand, by way of 
mouth, to yourself. Dtekefts. 

FirsthOOd t (f^^rst'hpd), n. State or condi- 
tion of priority. 

So that in election Christ held the primacy, the 
firsthood. Goodwin. 

Firstling (fl^l'st'ling), 91 . l. Tho first produce 
or offspring: applied to beasts; as, the first- 
liiujs of his fiock. - 2. f The thing first tliought 
or done. 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. Shak. 

Firstlll^r (fcrst'ling), a. Firat produced. 

* Firstling Deut. xv. 19. 

Firstly (f(^rat’li), adv. First; in the first 
place; before any tiling else: improperly used 
for first. 

First-mate (f^rst'inat). n. Tho chief officer 
of a merchant-vessel; tho person next in 
rank to the captain. 

First-moyer (f^rat'mb v-6r). 9k In ^nech. the 
prime-mover; the original propelling power, 
whether natural or artificial. 

First-rate (ffiraFrat), a. Of the first c1ns.«< 
or rate ; of the highest excellence ; pre- 
eminent in quality, si/o, or estimation; as. 
a first-rate scholar or painter; a first-rate 
ship. 

At billiards he is .said to Xsc first-rate. Thackeray. 

First-rate (fdrat'rat), n. A war-ship of tlie 
first or most powerful rate or class. 
First-water (fdrst'wa-t^r), n. The first or 
highest quality; purest lustre: applied to 
gems and principally to diamonds and 
_pearl8; as, a diamond of the first-water. 

Firth (fdrthX 91. A fritli (which see). 

Fir-tree (f^r'trd). See Fir. 

Ftr-WOOd (fer'wud), 9k Tho wood of the fir- 
tree. 


ch, e/lain; ^h. Sc. locA; g, go; J.iob; fi, Fr, ton; ng. shi^; TU, fAen; th, Mn; w, taig: wh, irAig; xh. nmre.— See Key. 
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Fi80 (ftsK), n. ^om L. u basket 

of wicker-work, a money-basket, the state 
treasury.] A treasury, chiefly of a prince or 
state. 

The streams were perennial which fed hisy/rr. 

iMtHb, 

Fiscal (flsk^al), a. Pertaining to the public 
treasury or revenue. *The jfiaooZ arrange- 
ments of government.' Hamilton.— Fisiuil 
among the Franks, lands set apart to 
form a fund which might support the dignity 
of the king, and supply him with the means 
of rewarding merit and encouraging valour. 
These, under the name of beneflees, were 
granted to favoured subjects, upon the con- 
dition of the grantees rendering to the king 
personal service in the Held. 

I^cal fflsk'al). n. l.f Revenue; the income 
of a prince or state. 

W:ir c.'innot be long m.untained by the ordinary 
/isatd and receipt. Bacoti. 

2. A treasurer.— 3. A colloquial abbrevia- 
tiou of Frocuraior-flscal (which see). -4. In 
8pain and Portugal, the king’s solicitor: 
answering to an attorney-general. 

Fish (flsh), n. pi. FislieB (flsh'e/), instead of 
which the sing, is often used collectively, 
f A . Sax. Jiae, G. Jittch, Goth, juiks. Cog. wi th L. 
pigeiit (whence Vr. poisson, J t. pesee), \V. pystj, 
Gael, and Ir. iasg, and perhaps Gr. ichtJiya.] 

1. A general name for a class of animals sub- 
sisting in water. Fishes proper constitute 
the first division of vertebrate animals. They 
breathe by means of gills, swim generally by 
aid of Alls symmetrically arranged, which re- 
present the lim1»s of other vertebrates; have 
a heart with two cavities - an auricle and a 
ventricle— cold blood, a naked skin covered 
only by scales, and an osseous or cartilagi- 
nous skeleton, the vertebrse of which are 
not grouped into regions as in other verte- 
brate.s. Cetaceous animals, as the whale 
and dolphin, are in popular language called 
fl.shcs, but tliey breatlie by limgs, and are 
viviparous, and suckle their young like 
maiiimaUii. The term jiah has bceu also ex- 
tended in popular language to other aquatic 
animals, such as inollusca, cruatacea, <&c. 
See PISCES. —2. 'Hic flesh of fish used us food. 

3. Naut. (a) a purchase used to raise the 
flukes of an anchor up to the gunwale: 
called also a Fish-block. (6) A long piece of 
timber used to strengthen a mast or a yanl 
when sprung: the term is used also by 
joiners in a similar sense. - To be neither 
Jlesh nor fish, to be neither one thing nor 
another; to he a nondescript; sometimes 
contemptuously said of a waverer or trim- 
nicr who belongs to no party or sect. 

Damned neuters in their iniddle way of steering, 

yire neiiher JUh, norjleth, nor good red-herring. 

Prydeu. 

—To have other Jieh to fry^ a colloquial ex- 
pression denoting that a person has other 
occupations or other objects which require 
his attention.— A ntrange or queer Jieh, a 
whimsical, odd, or eccentiic person. —A loose 
fish, a person of irregular habits. 

Fish (flsh), 17.1. 1. I'o attempt to catch flsh; 
to he employed in taking flsh by any means, 
as by angling or drawing nets. 

A man may yfxA with a worm that hath cat of a king. 

Shak. 

2. To attempt or seek to obtain by artifice, 
or indirectly to seek to draw forth; os, to 
fish for compliments. 

Flail (flsh), V. L 1. To attempt to catch flsh 
in; to try with any apparatus for catching 
fish, as a rod; as, to fish a stream.— 2. To 
catch or lay hold of, especially in water; to 
draw out or up; as, to fish up a human body 
when sunk; to fish an anchor. -3. To search 
by dragging, raking, or sweeping. 

Some \\A\e,/ishfd the very iakes for papers left 
there by men of wit. Swi/t. 

4. (a) Naut to strengthen, as a mast or yard, 
with a piece of timber. (6) In joinery t to 
strengthen, as a piece of wood by fasteidiig 
another piece above or below it, and some- 
times both.— 6. In rail, to splice, as rails, 
with a flsh- joint.— beam, in joinery. 



Ftshed-beam. 

a long beam composed of two shorter beams 

t oined end to end and fished, that is, secured 
»y pieces of wood covering the Joints on 
opposite sides and bolted to both beams.— 


To fish out, to get out by cunning or artifice; 
to elicit by stratagem. 

Fish (flsh), n. IFr. fiehe, a gardener's dibble, 
a peg used to mark distauceB. from fleher, 
to flx; hence, a peg used in marking at ciib- 
I iKige, ike.] A counter used in various games. 
Flm-baCked (tlsh'bakt), a. Shaped like a 
flsh's back; swelling upwards; as, a fish- 
\ backed rail. 

FisllbaBket (flshniias-ket), n. A basket for 
carrying flsh. 

FlBllbeain (flshTi^m), n. Iii mech. a beam 
which liellies out usually oil the under side. 
FlA-belUed (flsh'hel-lid), a. Shaped like a 
flsh's belly; swelling downwards; as, w fish- 
bellied rail. 

Fl8liblock(fl8h'bluk),n. Sec Fi»h, 3. JSaut{a). 
Fish -carver (flsh'kArv-Ar), n. A broad 
knife, generally of silver, for carving flsh 
at table; a flsh-slice; a flsh-knife. 
FlBh-davit (flshMa-vit), n. Faut. a spar, 
with a roller or sheave at its end, used for 
fishing the anchor. 

FlBh-<jUty (flsh'da). n. A day on which fish 
is eaten. 

FlBber (flsh'dr), n. l. One who is employed 
ill catching fish. 2. A species of marten, tlie 
pekan (which see). 

nalierboat (flsh'^r-bCt), n. A flshiiig-hout. 
Flfllierman (flsh'dr-man), n. 1. One whose 
occupation is to catch fish.- 2. A vessel em- 
ployed in the busineBB of taking flsh, as in 
tiie cod fishery. 

Flsher-town, FiBbing-town (flsirt^r-toun, 
fishing- toun), n. A town inhabited by 
flshernieti; a town the inhabitants of which 
are chiefly occupied in Ashing. 

FlBbe^ (flsh'A-ri), n. 1. The biisine.ss of 
catching fish. — 2. A place where flsh are 
regularly caught, or other products of the 
sea or rivers are taken from the water. 
FlBbfag (flsh'fag), n. [E. fish, and fag, a 
drudge.] A wotiian who sells fish; a fish- 
wife. 

FUbllake (flah'flak). n. A flake or frame 
coverotl with faggots for the purpose of dry- 
ing flsh. [United Statca] 

Fisb-flour (flsh'flour), n. A kind of flour 
made by grinding down dried fish, as is done 
in Norway. 

FlBbful (flshTql), a. Aboimding with flsh. 
Drayton: Cainaen. 

FlBb-gaxtb (flsh^garth), n. A garth or weir on 
a river, or on the sea-shore, for the taking 
and retaining of fl.nh; a flsh preserve. 
FlBbgii;, FiZj^ (flsh'gig, flz'gig), n. [K/fsA, 
and guj, a dan.] An instrument usea for 
striking flsh at sea, consisting of a staff with 
barbed prongs, and a line fastened above 
the prongs. 

FlBbglue (flsh'glfi), n. Isinglass (which see). 
Fisb-guailO (flslrgwU-nu), n. Fish or flsh- 
offnl, used as manure. 

FlBb-bawk fflshliak), n. The American 
name of the randion haliaetus, the osprey, 
hold buzzard, or flshlng-caglc. 8cu 0 »pkey. 
FiBbbook (flsh'hhk), n. 1. A hook for catch- 
ing flsh.— 2. See Fisil-TACKLE. 

FlBblfF (flshl-fi), 0 . t. [E. fishy, and L. facio, 
to make.] To change to fish. *0 flesh, 
flesh, how art thou AsAt/fed.’ Shak. [Low.] 
FiBbixieBB (flshl-ues), n. The state or ciuality 
of being fishy, both in the proper and the 
slang sense of this word. 

FlBbmff ([fishing). 71. 1. The art or practice 
of catling flsh.— 2. A fishery. 

A good town, having both a good haven and a 
plentiful Jtshin^. Spenser. 

Flsbing (Ashing), a. Used or employed in 
fishery or by fishermen; as, fishing -boat, j 
/!aAt7i47-tackle,^sAtn47-vfllago, Ac. 
FUblUK-boat (flshlng-bot), n, A boat em- 
plo.ve(rin Ashing. 

FlBblng-cruiye (flshlng-krov). n. A cruive 
or inclosure for flsh in a river. [Scotch. ] 
FlBblng-fly (flshlng-tin, n. An artificial fly 
used as a bait for eatening Ash. 
FlBbing-llrog (flshlng-frog), n, Lophius pis- 
eatonus, the angler. See Abqler and Lo- 
PHIUB. 

FiBblRg-liZie (flshlng-lfn), n. A line with 
hooks and bait used in catching flsh. 
Fisbiiig-net (flshlng-net), n. A net for 
catching AsIl Fishing-nets are of various 
kinds, as the landing-net for the salmon- 
angler, the hog-net, the shrimping-net, the 
drag-net, the trawl and the seine for sea- 
flshing, the casting-net, Ac. 

Flflblnk-plaoe (flshlng-plas), n. A place 
wherell^es are caught; a convenient place 
for Ashing; a flshery. 

FlBbing-roA (Ashlng-roci), n. A l«mg slen- 
der rod or wand to which tl) 
ened for angling. 


the Une U fast- 


FlBbing-tahkle (flshlng-tak-l), tl, All the 
apparatus, as rod, lines, hooks, artiflolil 
flies, Ac. , used by an angler for oatebing flsh. 
FiBbink-wand (flshlug-wondX tk A flsh- 
ing-rod. [Scotch.] 

Unless trilllining the hiird's fishing-nand Ot busk- 
ing his flies, or may be catching a dish of trouts at an 
over-time. Sir IV. Scott. 

FlBbJolnt (flsh'joint). n. In raU. a splice 
consisting of oiio or more oblong plates, 
pieces of iron or wood, bolted to the side or 
sides of two rails meeting end to end. 
Flsbkettle (flshlcet-l). n. A kettle made 
long for boiling flsh whole. 

FlsURife (flslrnif), n. A flsh-carver or flsh- 
slice. 

Fisblike (Ashllk), a. Rosembling flsh; per- 
taining to or suggestive of flsh. 

A very ancient and Jishlikt smell. Shnk. 

FlBb-lOUBe (flsh'lous), n. A name for seve- 
ral crustaceans of the order Siphonostoma 
or Ichthyophthira, as the genera Argulus, 
Caligus, Ac., parasitic on fishes. Borne of 
the Culigldie are common on many of the 
British sea-flshes. Argtdus foliaoem is 
found on fresli-wator Ashes, and even on 
tadpoles. Bickly flshos often become the 
victims of multitudes of these croatures, or 
the sickness is induced by the numbers 
which attack them. 

Fisbinarket (flsh'mkr-ket), n. A market 
where flsh are exposed for sale. 

Fisbmaw (flsh'ma), n. The sound or air- 
bladder of a flsh. 

Fiabmeal (flsh'mel), n. A meal of flsh; diet 
on flsh; abstemious diet 

Thin drink doth so overcool their blood, ami 
making many /ixhmtiUs, they fall into a kind <if 
male green sickness. Shak. 

Flsbmonger (flsh'tniiiig-g^r), n. A seller of 
flsh; a dealer in flsh. 

FlBb-oU (flsh'oil), n. Oil obtained from the 
bodies of flshes and marine animals, as from 
whales, porpoises, seals, pilchards, sharks' 
and cods’ livers, Ac. 

FlBbplate (flsh'plat), n. In rail, one of tho, 
plates ooniposing a flsh- joint. 

FlBbpond (flsh'pond), n. A pond in which 
flshes arc bred and kept. 

Fisbpool (flsh'pol), n. A pond or pool for 
flsh. 

Fisbpot (flsh'pot), n. A wicker basket or 
inclosure sunk with a cork-lloat attached, 
for catching crabs, lobsters, Ac. Simmonds. 
FiBbroom (flshibin), n. An apartment in a 
ship between the aftcrhold and the spirit- 
room. 

FiBb-BaleBman (flsli'salz-man), n. One who 
receives consigniiienta of flsh for sale, gen- 
erally by auction, to retail dealers. Sim- 

monds. 

FlBb-sauce (flsh'sgs), n. Saure to be eaten 
with flhli, as anchovy, soy, Ac. 

FlBb-Bkln (flsh'skin), n. The skin of flsh, 
from which a sort of shagreen is made.- 
Fish-dcin disease, in laed. ichthyosis; a 
homy condition of the skin. 

FiBb-Blice (fleh'sUs). n. Some as Fish-earver 
(which see). 

FlBb-BOund (flsli^sonnd), n. Tho swimming 
blatlder or air-sac of a flsh. Isinglass is 
prepared from the sounds of some flshes. 
others are sold to China to be converted 
into glue, and some, as in the case of the 
cod, are eaten. 

FlBbBpear (flsh'sper), n. A spear for taking 
fl.sh by stabning them. 

FlBb-rtrainar (flsh'stran-dr), n. A metal 
colander, with handles, for taking flsh from 
a boiler; an earthenware slab with holes 
placed at the bottom of a dish, to drain tho 
water from cooked flab. 

FlBb-taokle (flsh^tak-l), n. Nnvt. a tackle 
used for Ashing or raising an anchor to the 
gunwale of a ship. To this tackle a pen- 
dant is attached, with a laige iron hook, 
called tbo fish-hmk, fastened to its end. 
FlBbtall (flsh^tal), a. Shaped like a flsli's 
tail; resembling a flsh's tail in any way. 

- Fishtail burner, a gas-burner whose Jet 
takes the form of a flsh's taiL^-Fishtail pro- 
peller (nauL), a propeller consisting of a 
single wing or blade attached to ttie stem- 
gMt of a ship, and osoiUating like a flsh's 

Fiah-tongaa (flsh'tung), n. An Instrument 
used by some dentists for the removal of 
the wisdom-teeth: so named from its shape. 
Fiah-trowtf (flsh'trou-el). n. A flsh-carver, 
flsh-slice, or flsh-knife. Bee FlSH-OARyiER. 
FiBb-wmy (flsh'wBX A contrivance to 
enable a flui to ascend a fall. 

Fiah-Wflir. FlBb-wear (flsh^BrX n. The 
same as Fish-garth. 
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Ftsliwire, Flahwoman (flsh^wif, nsh'wu- 
man), n. A woman who sells Ash. 

Flatly (flsh^Q, a. l. Consisting of Ash ; in- 
habited by Ash; as, theyhr/iy Aood.— 2. Hav- 
ing the qualities of Ash; like Asli; as, a fi»ky 
form; a JUhy taste or smell— 3. [Slang.] (a) 
Applied to persons, worn out, as if by dissi- 
pation; effete; seedy: probably from the 
watery or dull appearance of the eyes, (h) 
Applied to speculations, equivocal; uusaie; 
unsound. 

* I thouidit it was all up. Didn't you. Henry Sid- 
ney t’ 'The most ^shy tiling 1 ever saw,*^ said 
Henry Sidney. Disrarli, 


moths are of small size; some of them are 
diurnal, and brightly coloured; others are 
twilight -Aiers, and of a duller aspect. 
Some species have the power of folding up 
the wings like a fan, so that, when closed, 
they present the appearance of a single 
broad ray. 

FUslroatral (As-si-ros^tral), a. Belonging to 
the Fissirostres; characterized by a deeply- 
cleft bill, as swallows, goatsuckers, Ac. 
Flaslroatrea (As-si-ros'trcz), 71 . pi. [L./iiido, 
flsstim, to divide, and rostrum, a beak.] 
A tribe of the Insossores or perching birds, 


by Kus. pjast and other words. For other 

E robablo coimeetions see FluHT.] 1. The 
and clenched; the hand with the Angers 
doubled into the palm. 

Logic differeth from rhetoric as the Jlst from the 
palm; the one close, the other at large. 

2. The talons of a bird of prey. 

Had he so done, he had him snatched away 
More light than culver in the falcoirsyfj/. Spenstr. 

Fist (Ast), p.f. 1. To strike with the Ast.— 
2. To gripe with the Ast. 

We have been down together in my sleep. 
Unbuckling hclmsy/j/r//^*- each other's throats. Shak, 


Flak (Ask), v.i. [A form of whisk, Conm. 
Sw. fjeska, to bustle or whisk about.] To 
whisk about; to run or bustle about; to frisk 
or Jump about. * A ftsking housewife. ' Cot- 
grave. 

Then in a cave, then in a field of corn. 

Creeps to and fro, axxd^skeih in and out. 

Syiveitn^, Dh Bartas. 

Fiaaeli FlaaiL v.i. and n. See Fissle. 
Fiaaenless, Fizzeille8B(fl//zen-leB), a. [For 
/oisonlesH —foison and less. See FoLSON.] 
Pithless; weak. [Scotch. ] 

PiBBiCOatate (As-sl-kos^tat), a. [L. findo, 
flssum, to cleave, and eostatus, having ribs, 
from costa, a rib.] Having the ribs divided. 
FlBBldentess (As-si-den^te-e), n.pl. [L.fis8iis, 
cleft, and de7i8, detitis, a tootli.] A nat. 
order of mosses, remarkable for their peri- 
stome being almost rudimentary, and having 
broad-keeled sheatliing leaves. 'Fho 8i)ocies 
grow in running water, and only one has 
l^en foimd in Europe. 

FlBBile (As'sll), a. [L. fissUis, from findo, 
Jlssu7n, to split or cleave.] 'riiat may be 
split, cleft, or divided in the direction of the 
grain like wood, or in the planes of strati- 
Acation like shales, or along natural cleavage 
planes like crystals, or along superinduced 
cleavage planes like slates. 

This crystal is a pellucidyfjji7<f stone. Neu>ton. 

FlBBlllnguia (As-si-ling^gwi-a), n. pi. [L. 
flssus, ch?ft. and luigua, a tongue.] One of 
two divisions of the Lacertilla or lizards, 
into which it has been proposed to divide 
them, according as the tongue is hi Ad and 
protnisihle when the mouth is open. The 
family LacertidsD, lizards commonly so called, 
the monitors, the genus Ameiva, and some 
fossil genera, belong to this section. 
l^Billty (fls-sil'i-ti), n. 'J'he quality of being 
Assile. 

PlBBion (A'shon), n. [L. fissio, from findo, 
fisHum, to split or cleave.] 1. The act of 
cleaving, splitting, or breaking up into parts. 
2. In physiol, multiplication by means of a 
process of self-division, consisting of gradual 
division or cleavage of the body into two 
parts, each of which then becomes a sepa- 
rate and independent individual, as when a 
vegetable or animal cell undergoes spontan- 
eous division, the divided parts again sub- 
lUviding, or an animalcule or polyp divides 
into two parts. 

l^ldpara (As-sip'ar-a), n, pi. [See Fissi- 
PAROUB. ] In zool, a term applied to animals 
which propagate by spontaneous Assion, as 
in the Polypi, Infusoria, and certain worms. 
FiBBiparlBm, FiasilparltyCAs-sip'Hr-izm, As- 
si-pa^ri-ti), n. In physiol, reproduction by 
Assion. nee FrssioN, 2. 

FlBBlparoUB (As-slp'ar-us), a. [L. flssus, 
Brom findo, to cut, luid pario, to produce.] 
In physiol, reproducing by spontaneous divi- 
sion: an epithet applied to certain animals 
and vegetables of the lower orders, in which 
the body of the parent spontniieously divides 
into two or more parts, oacli part, when 
separated, becoming a distinct individual, 
as in the monad, vortioella, ^c. 
FlBBlparoUBly (As-slp'ilr-us-ll), adv. In a 
Assiparous manner; by Assion or spontan- 
eous division. 

l^Blpatlon (As-si-pa'shon), n. In physiol. 
reproduction by Assion. Mayns. 

Flanped (As'sl-ped), a. [L. ftss\u, divided, 
and IMS, pedis, a foot ] Having separate toes. 
nsBipad (As'si-ped)^ n. An animal whose 
toes are separate or not connected by a 
membrane. 

FlBBlpennBB (As-si-pcn'nA), n, pi. (L. fltido, 
fissum, to cleave, and penmz, a wing.] Tlie 
plumed moths, a small group of lepidopter- 
ons insects, includii^ the Pterophorida and 
llneina, to which latter group the clothes- 
moth belongs. They are distinguished by 
the singular division of the wing into 
branches or rays, of which each pair has 
from two to six. Tliese are most beauti- 
fully fringed at their ediras, and much 
rcBemble the feathers of bir& The plumed 



1‘issirostrcs. 

1 , Diurna. Head, foot, and bill of Hiruttdo rusi*ca. 

2 , Nocturna. Head, foot, and bill of Nyctibius 

grandis. 

distinguished by having the bill very wide— 
the gape oxteiuled beneath the eyes — 
culmcn short and curved to the top, and 
feet weak. It is divided into two sections: 
(1) Tho Nocturna, Caprimulgidte, or goat- 
suckers, distinguished by having the eyes 
very large, and the xdumage soft, enabling 
them to Ay without noise. This division 
comprehends the night-jars or goatsuckers, 
whip-poor-will, Ac. (2) The Diuma, Uir- 
nndinidflo, or swallows, which Ay by day, 
nn<i have the eyes modemte, and the plumage 
close. This section includes the whole of 
tho swallows, swifts, mailins, Ac. The 
group is rather artiAciul, since the fly- 
catchers should be included under it, and 
are only separated from it by the notch on 
the uppiT mandible. 

FIbbIb, FIbbU (As'l), v.i. [Origin doubtful ; 
perhaps onomatopoetic.j 1. To make a 
slight continued rustling noise. [Scotch.] 

He thought, Mr. Lovel, tliat he heard the curtains 
o' his hed jissil, St't // '. Scott. 

2. To move about from sido to side; to fldge. 
[Scotch.] 

T wa lines frae you wad gar me Jlssie. Bums. 

FlBBle, FlBBel (As'l), n. Bustle. [Scotch.] 
FlBBUra(A8-suTa), n. [L.] Inannf. aAssiirc; 
u groove: a flne crack in a bone. 
FiSBUration (A-shur-a'shouX n. In physiol. 
same as Fission, 2. 

FlBBUre (A'shur), n. [Fr. , from L. fissura, from 
findo, to split. } 1. A eleft; a crack; a namow 
chasm made by the parting of any substance; 
a longitudinal opening; as, tlie fissure of a 
rock. — 2. In her, a fourth part t)f the bend 
sinister. — 8. In hot. the opening of seeii- 
vessels, anthers, Ac. — Fissure of Sylvius, in 
anaf. a deep narrow sulcus or depression 
dividing the anterior and middle lolies of 
the cerebrum on each side. - Great fissure 
of Bichat, a depression running across the 
brain in a curve backwards, and connecting 
the two Assures of Sylvius. 

FlBBure (fl'shur), v.t. pret A pp. fissured; 
ppr. fissuring. To cleave; to divide; to 
crack or fracture.— Fissured leaf, in hot. a 
leaf divided into segments. 

FlBBUrellldZB (As-sAr-eni-d^), 91. pi. [From 
FissureUa, the typical genus, dim. of L. ds- 
sum, a Assure, and Gr. eidos, likeness.] The 
keyhole limpets, a family of gasteropodous 
molluBcz of the order Scutibranchiata, re- 
sembling the limpets in appearance and 
habits, but differing considerably in struc- 
ture. The animal is generally too large for 
the shell, so that, in tho genus Fissurella, 
the shell appears as if it were nidimentaiy. 
The species are widely distributed; many 
are British, and many fossil. 
FlBBUre-neiMlle (fl'shAr-ne'dl), it. A spiral 
needle for bringing together the lips of a 
wound. Being turned round its axis it 
catches each lip alternately, and it is so 
made as to be able to introduce a thread or 
wire, which is left in the place when the 
needle is withdrawn. 

FlBt (Ast), n. [A. Sax. fyst. Comp, the cog. 
O. /aust, D. wist, Ast; Swiss/atnrfen, to beat 
with Ast or stick. It is represented in Slav. 


Flstiaiia (fls-ti-a^na), n. pi. [E. fist, and 
affix ana (which see). ] A collection of anec- 
dotes or information regarding pugilists or 
pugilistic matters; boxiana. 

FlsUc (flst'ik), a. Relating to or done with 
the fist; pertaining to boxing; pugilistic; as, 
fistic exploits; fistic heroes. [ColToq.] 
FlBticuAni (Ast'i-kufs), 91. [Fist and cuff.] 
Blows or a combat with tho Ast; a boxing. 

My invention and Judgment are perpetually at 
Jisticuffs, till they have quite dis.'ihled each other. 

Siuift. 

Flatlnut (As'ti-nut), n. [Corrupted for 
j}istachio-nut.\ A pistachio-nut. 

Fist-mate (flst'mat), 9i. An antagonist in 
a pugilistic encounter. 

One fights because he fights an Englishman ... a 
third because the next patish is an eyesore to him 
and iusjtst-matf is from it. /.audor. 


Flstockt (flst'ok), 9». [Fist, and dim. term. 
ock.] Fist. ‘.Scarce able for to stay his 
fistoek from tho servant's face.' Golding, 
OvuVs Meta7norph. 

Flstuca (As-tu'ka), n. [L., a rammer.] An 
instrument for driving piles; a monkey. 

Fistula (AsTu-la), 91. [L., a pipe. Comp. K 
whistle,^ 1. A reed; a pipe; a wind instru- 
ment of music.- 2. In surg. a channel exca- 
vated between an internal part and the 
skin-surface, showing no tendency to heal, 
and generally arising from abscesses. It 
differs from a sinus in being callous.— F m- 
tula lachrpmalis, a flstula of the lachiymal 
sac, a disorder accompanied with the flowing 
of tears. » Fistula in ano, fistula penetrating 
into the cellular substance about the anus, 
or into tlie rectum itself.— FiAfufa m peri- 
Ttceo, flstula in the course of the periuieum. 

Fistular (fls'tu-lftr), a. Hollow, like a pipe 
or reed; as, a fistular loaf or stem. 

Fistularia (fl8'tu-la"ri-a), 91 . Tobacco- 
pipe Ash, a genus of acanthopterygious 
Ashes, family Aulostomidie or Fistularidoe. 



Tobacco-pipe Fish {Futidaria fabaearta). 


characterized by tho elongation of the facial 
bones into a long flstula or tube, at the ox- 
treinity of which the mouth opens. 
FiBtulaxidSB (As-tu-UrM-dd). 9t. pi A 
family of nialacopterygious Ashes, synony- 
mous with Aulostoinidte. 

Flstulary (As'ta-la-ri), a. Same as Fis- 
tular. 

Fistulate (fli'to-lat), v.i. To become n pipe 
or flstula. 

Fistulate (As'tu-lat), v.t. To make hollow 
like a pipe. ‘ A fistulatcd ulcer. ' Fuller. 
Fistule (As'tQl). 71. A flstula. Holla7id. 
FistulldiB (fis-tfl'll-dc), 9L pi The former 
name of the family of ccliinodermatous aiii- 
nials now known as UolothurldeB. 
Fistuliform (fls'tu-li-fonn), a. Having a fls- 
tular form; being in round hollow columns, 
as a mineral. 

Stalactite often occurs fistuiiform. Phillips. 

FiatuUua (fls-tfl-li'na), 91. A genus of 
F'ungi, allied to Boletus, found on old oak, 
walnut, and chestnut trees, as also on ash and 
beech; it is much esteemed in some parts of 
Europe as an article of food. It has been 
known to grow to the weight of 30 lbs. 
When grilled it is scarcely to be distin- 
guished from broiled meat. It furnisheB 
Itself with abundance of sauce. 

Fistuloae (fls'tai-ds), a. Formed like a 
flstula; flstular. 

Fistulous (AsaAl-ns), a. 1. Hollow, like a 
pipe or reed. — 2. Haidng the form or nature 
of a flstula; as, a fistulous ulcer. 

Fisty (Asti), a. Pertaining to the flats or 
pugUism; Astic. 
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In twice five years the ' f^eatest llvinir poet,* 
Like to the champion in Xhejitty nnj; 

Is call'd on to support his claim. Byron. 

Fit (fit), n. [Of doubtful etymology. Skeut 
lakes it from A. Sax. & song, also a strug- 
gle; Icel. /ef, a pace, step, verse, connecting 
it with/«£cA and /oof, and with Skr. pada, a 
footstep, a verse. Stop, part of poem, strug- 
gle, attack of pain, are the gradations of 
meaning according to him.] 1. 1'he invasion, 
exacerbation, or paroxysm of a disease. We 
apply the word to the return of an ague 
after intermission; us, a cotd/rf. We apply 
it to tile first attack, or to the return of 
other diseases; as, a fit of the gout or stone; 
and, in general, to a disease, however cou- 
tiiiued ; as, a fit of sickness. — 2. A sudden 
and violent attack of disorder, in which the 
body is often convulsed, and sometimes 
senseless; as, a fit of apoplexy or epilepsy; 
hysteric fiU. 

Such is that ancl«*nt burgess, whom in vain 
Would gout and fever on his couch detain; 

And th.it large lady, who resolves to cntiie. 

Though a first Jit h.as warn'd her of her doom. Crabbe. 

3. A sudden effort, activity, or motion fol- 
lowed by au interval of relaxation ; impiib 
aive ami irregular action; as, he moves by 
fiU and starts. 

By Jits my swelling grief .'ippears. Adiiison. 

4. A temporary but violent mental affection 
or attack; a paroxysm; as, a/rf of passion, 
of melancholy, or of grief. ' A fit of mad- 
ness.' Shak. ‘Thy jealous fita.* Shak. 
•These sullen fit».* ^hak.~h.\ Disorder; 
irregularity; caprice. * And beat know's the 
fiU o* the season.' Shak. (S. A sudden 
emission. 

A tongue of light, a jSt of flame. CoUrtJ^r. 

7. t A stroke. 

Curse on that cros.s. quoth then the Sarazin. 

Th.it keeps thy body from the bitter Jit. .^pmser. 

Fit (fit), a. [Can liardly be from Fr. 
tvomfaire, L. face re, factum, to do, to make; 
rather allied to Goth, fetjan, to arrange, 
to adorn, and K. fet tie. See Fettle. 1 1 . Coii- 
forinablo to a standard of right, duty, taste, 
or propriety; meet; becoming; apprcipriate. 

Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands, as it i* 
Jit in the I .ord. Col. iii. i8. 

And./iV/zf is my study and my books 
Thai! wanton dalliance with a paramour. Sital\ 

2. Adapted to an end, object, or design; con- 
formable to a standard of cfllciency or quali- 
fication; suitable; qualified; competent. 

. .ind look- 
,ukc ix. fi.\ 

Still govern thou my song. 

Urania, and //f audience iixtd, tiiough few. Mi/ton. 

8. In a state of prpp.nredness; ready; as, fit 
to die. 

So >f/ to shoot, she singled forth .-iniong 

Her foes who first her quarry's strength shouhl feci. 

/•airA*-r. 

Syn. Suitable, proper, appropriate, meet, 
becoming, expedient, congruous, corres- 
pondent, convenient, apposite, apt, ada])ted. 
prepared, qiialifled, competent, adequate, 
flt (fit), v.t. pret. & pp. fitted; ppr. fitting. 

1. To adapt; to suit; to make suitable; to 
bring into some required form. 

The c.arpentcr . . . niarkcth it out with .*1 line, he 
fittfth if with planes. la. xliv. tj. 

2. To accommodate a person with anything; 
as, the tailor fitjt his customer with a coat. 
The original phrase is, he fits a coat to hia 
customer. But the phrase implies also 
furnishing, providing a thing siiitsihle for 
another, or that i.s shaped and adapted for 
another’s use. 

No milliner ean so jft hia customers with gloves. 

SMaJk. 

3. To prepare; to put in order for; to fur- 
nish with thing.s proper or necessary; as, 
to fit a ship for a long voyage; fit your- 
self for action or defence. —4.' To qualify; 
to i>reparo; as. to fit a student fi»r college. 

5. To he properly fltted for or adjusted to; 
to be suitable for; to suit; to t)ecome; as, if 
the C'Ap fits you, put it on. * That time best 
fits the work.* Shak. 

.So cli>the yourself in this; thnt better j^ts 

Our mended fortunes ;uid a prince's bride. Tennyson. 

— To fit out, to furnish; to equip; tf) supply 
with necessaries r>r means; as, to fit out a 
ship, that is, to furnish her with men, masts, 
sails, stores, and the like.— Tw/f up, to pre- 
pare; to funiish with things suitable; to 
make proper for the reception or use of any 
person; as, to fit up a house for a guest. 

Fit (fit), v.t. 1. To be proper or becoming. 

fior Jtts it to prolong the feast. Pope. 

2. To be adjusted to the shape intended; to 


No m.an having put his hand to the plough, .i 
ing back, is Jit for the kingdom of C*od. Luk 



Cross fit( ht-e at the 
foot. 


suit or bo suitable; to be adapted; as. his 
coat his yery well. 

Fit (nt), n. Nice adjustment; adaptation, 
as of the dress to the body, or parts of ma- 
chinery to each other. 

Fit (fit), n. A foot; a stop. [Scotch.] 

Fitt (nt). n. A musical strain; a song, or 
part of a song; a canto; a fltt. Sec Fitt. 
lit (fit), pret. and pp. from fight; as, he 
won every fight he fit. [Low.] 

Fitch (tlch), n. [See Fitch et. ] i n furrierg, 
the SKiii of the polecat. It is soft and 
warm, but its offensive odour depresses its 
value. 

Fitch (fleh), n. [See Vetch.] A chick-pea; 
a vetch. 

Fitch-brush (fichT)rush), n. A brush or hair- 
peiieil made of the hair of the fitch or pole- 
cat. Such brushes are much esteemed, are 
elastic and firm, can ho brought to a fine 
point, and work freely, 
lltchde. Pitched (hi^ii e, 

flcht), pp. [Vr.fiche, pj». 
of ficher, to drive tir 
thrust in.] In heraldry, 
pointed or sharpened, 
generally at the lower 
part. It is usually ap- 
plied to iTosses, wliicli 
arc sjild to he fitchee wlicii 
they diminish from the 
centre downward, or 
fitchee at the foot, when 
the diminution commences only nt the bot- 
tom of the cross. 

Fltchet, Fitchew (flch'ot, fldi'u). w. [Vari- 
ously written Fitch, Fitchee, Fltchvle, Fit- 
chuk. Cog. O.D. visse, fisse, vitsche, O. Fr. 
a'AW?/., polecat.] A polecat; a foumart. 
FitChy (fleh'i), a. Vetchy. Fuller. 

Fitful (II t'ful). «. Varied by paroxysms; full 
of fits; spasmodic; eventful; chequered. 

Tliere are, therefore, two strange am! solemn 
lights ill which we have to regaref .'ihiiost every scene 
in the Jit/ui history of the Kivo Alto. Kuskin. 

Fitfuily (tltTuMi), ado. By fits; at Intervals. 
Fitfulness (fitTql-nes), n. State of being 
fitful; impulsiveiies.s ; waywanlncsa; insta- 
bility. 

FithuLt rt. A fldille. Chaucer. 

Fitl3r(flt1i). adv. In a fit manner; suitably; 
properly; with propriety; eommodiously ; 
conveniently; as, n maxim fitly a]iplicd. 
Fitmentt (flt'mont), u. The act of fitting; 
something adupUrd to a purpose. 

Poor lieieeniing: 'fwas a fitnient for 
The purpose 1 tlicn follnued. Shak. 

Fitness (flt'nes), n. The state or quality nt 
being fit; suitableness; arlnjiteilness; adap- 
tation; propriety; meetness; justness; con- 
venience; pi’cparation; qualiflcation; as, the 
fitness of things to their us«\ of mea.surc8 or 
luw.s, of a student for college, &c. 

According to f)r. Samuel Clarke, virtue consists in 
acting in conformity to the n.mire and Jifness of 
things. Til this theory the term Jiiness does not 
the ad.'iptation of an action, as a nic.ins towards 
some end designed by the agent; Imt a congrlnt 3 ^ 
projKirtion, or siiitabrencss between .in action ami 
the relations, in which, as a moral being, llie agent 
stands. Flemint:^. 

Ilt-rod (flt'rod), n. In ship-building, a small 
inm roa with a hook on the end, used for 
being inserted into the holes made in a 
vessel's sides, in oi'fler to ascertain the n?- 
(luired length of the bolts or treenails which 
are to he tlriven in. 

Fitt (fit), n. [A. Sax. fitt, a song; fiitan, to sing, 
to dispute.] A musical strain or air; n 
canto. 

He. sitting me beside in th.it same .shade. 

Provoked me to pl.iir: some pleas.iiity/7/; 

And wlicn he heard the iiinsickc which I m.ide, 

He found himself full grc.itly pleased at it. 

Spenser. 

Fittable (flt^a-hl), a. Suitnhio. Shmvood. 
Fittedness (flt'ed-ncs). 7i. The state of being 
fitted; adaptation. (Rare.] 

Fitter (fltT*r). 71. 1. One who makes fit or 

suitable; one who adapts; one who prepares; 
specifically. In mech. one who puts the parts 
of machinery together, in contradistinction 
to pattern-maker, founder, turner, Ac. - 2. A 
coal-broker who sells the coal produced by 
a particular mine or by particular mines. 
[Local.] 

litter (flt'Ar), ft. [A form of fritter.] A 
broil; a quarrel; a division.— /a /Merx, in 
angry recrimination. 

They were in otters about prosecuting their titles 
to this city. Fuiler. 

Fitter] (flt'Ar), n. [A form ntfiitUr, hinder.] 

A fragment; a fllnder; a rag; a flitter. 

Where’s the Frenchman T i 

Alas! he*t all to/p/lkr'z. Beau, dr Fi. 

Fittle-lan (fitT-lan). n. [From fit for foot, 


and land.] I'ho near horse or ox of the 
hindmost pair in the plough. [Scotch.] 

Thou WAS a noble^/fik-4iM. 

As e’er in tug or tow was drawn. Bums, 

Fitting (fit'ing), a. Fit or appropriate; suit- 
able; proper. 

Fitting (fiting). n. Anything employed In 
fitting up permanently: used generally in 
the plural, in the sense of fixtures^ tackle, 
apparatus, equipment; as, shop/ftsT^s, goa 
fittings. 

fittingly (flt'ing-H), adv. Suitably. 
Fittingnesst (fit'ing-nes), n. Suitableness. 

I Fitting-out (flt'ing-out), n. 1. The funiish- 
ing^ things necessary for the proper ac- 
complishment of any object or undertaking. 
2. Tne supply of tilings necessary for the 
accomplishment of any undertaking or ob- 
ject; equipments; a fit-out. 
nttlng-snop (fit'ing-shop). n. In mech, a 
sliopin winch machinery Is fltted up, in 
contradistinction to turning-shop, foundry, 
smithy, &c . ; the shop in which the fittei*8 
work. 

Fitting-up (flt'ing-up), n. An equipment: 
preparation; the act of furnisliing with 
things suitable. 

Flttont (flt'on), n. Fiction. 

He doth feed you vtMhJiifons. B. yofison. 

Fit-weed (flt'wed), n. The West Indian 
name of a plant of the genus Eryngium {K. 
faUidum), so called because considered as a 
powerful remedy for hysteria. 

FltZ (fits). [Norm, fit.es, fiuz, or fix, a son; 
Fr. fils; L. filius.] A son; used as a prefix 
in certain surnames, as /'iYx^gerald, Fit.7- 
herbert, A'lfruiauricc, /*’ifzwilliatii, espcciiilly 
In the suniames of the illegitimate sons < t 
kings or princes of the blood, i&c. ; as, Fitz- 
roy, >’i7rclarenco. 

Five (fiv), n. 1. The number which consists 
of four and one; tlie number of the fingers 
and thumb of one hand.— 2. A symbol repro- 
sciiiing this number; as, 5 or V. 

Five (fiv), a. |A. Sax. fif; comp, the cog. 
forms O. Sax. fif, Ooth. finif, Jccl. fitnin, 
Sw. and Dan. fern, D. vijf, G. fiinf, Litli. 
penki, W. pump, Gael, coig, L. quintjue, Gr. 
pempe, pente, Skr. panchan five. All these 
words are traced from a hypothetical ]ndu> 
European word kankan, but what the ulti- 
mate elements of this word were is doubtful. ] 
Four and one added; the half of ten; as, five 
men: five loaves. 

Five of them were wise, and Jit/e were foolish. 

Mat. XXV. v. 

- The Fire Points, the principal points of 
controversy between the Calvinists and 
Armlnians, relating to predestination, satis 
faction, regeneration, gr.ace, and final per- 
severance. Sec under Ql'lNqUE-AliTinuLAJi. 
Flve-bar, Five-barred (fiv'har, fiv'bttrd), 
a. Having five burs; as. a five-barred gate. 
Flve-Clelt(fiv'klcft), a. Quinqucfld; divided 
into five segments. 

Five-finger (fiv'flng-gfir), n. PotentUla rep- 
tans, a perennial plant; cinquefoil. 
Five-fixigered (fiv'flng-gdrd), a. Having five 
fingers. 

Five-fingers (fiv'flng-g^rs), n. l. Tlie namo 
given by oyster-flshei's to two spectes of 
star-fish, the Uraster rubefis an<f Solaster 
pappoftus. - 2. A name given to the five of 
trumps in certain games of cards, f Slang. J 
Five-finger-tied (fiv'flng-gfir-tldV, a. Tied 
by all the fingers of the hand, that is, eagerly 
or securely tied. 


iques. 
SAitk. 

Fivefold (fivefold), a. In fives; consisting of 
five in one; five times repeated. 

Five-leaf (fivTcO, n. cinquefoil. 
Five-partra (fiv'part-ed), a. Divided Into 
five parts. 

Fiver (fiv'Cr), n. Anything that counts ns 
five, as a five-pound note, a stnike at cricket 
by which five nins are made, Ac. [(^olloq . ] 
Fives (fivz), n. A kind of play with a ball, 
originally called hand-tennis: so named 
probably from its being usually played with 
five on each side, although others give 
different explanations, as that it is so called 
because the bull is struck with the hand or 
five fingers. 

fives (livz), n. A disease of horses, resembl- 
ing the strangles Written also Vives. 
Fives-COnrt (flvz'kOrtX n. A place where 
the game of fives is played. 

Fix (flks), v,t [Fr. fixer; L, figo, fixum, tr» 
fasten.] 1. To make stable, firm, or fast; to 
set or place permanently; to establish firmly 
or Immovably; to establish; as, the universe 
is governed by fixed laws; the prince fixed 
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his residence at York; some men have no 
Jixed opinions.— SS. To make fast; to fasten; 
to attach firmly; as, to a cord or line to 
a hook. 

Whose faith has centre everywhere. 

Nor cares to Jix itself to form. Tennyson. 

3. To direct steadily, as the eye, the mind, 
tlie attention, dxs., without aHowiiig it to 
wander; to fasten; as, the gentleman fixed 
his eyes on tlie speaker.— 4. To make solid; 
to congeal; to deprive of volatility.— 5. To 
transfix; to pierce. [Rare.] 

A bow of steel shallyfjirhis trembling thighs. Sandys. 

6. To stop or keep from moving.— 7. In 
popular use, in America, to put in order; to 
prepare; to arrange or manage; to adjust; 
to set or place in the manlier desired or 
most suitable; as, to ^ clothes or dress; to 
Ax the furniture of a room. Thus, to fix the 
hair, the table, the . fire, <fec., is to dross the 
hair, lay the table, make up the lire, and so 
on. 

D.*iinpier has, Ax apparently in the New HngLand 
sense. * We went ashore and dried our cloaths, 
cleaned our mins, dried our atninunitioti, and /ixt 
ourselves agmnst our cnomies if wc shotild be at- 
t.ickc<l.* G. P. Marsh. 

- To fix a picture^ in photog. to give per- 
manence to the image on a negative or posi- 
tive, by removal of the suporfiiiouB salts 
of silver, which would otherwise gradually 
blacken and destroy the imago. This is 
usually done by means of hyposulphite of 
soda. 

FlxCfiks), v.i. 1. To rest; to settle or remain 
permanently; to cease from wandering. 

Your kindness b«anishes your fe.ar, 

Resolved to jfx for ever here. IVailer. 

2. To become firm, so as to resist volatiliza- 
tion. -S: To cease to flow or be fluid ; to 
congeal; to become hard and malleable, as 
a metallic substance. * The quicksilver will 
fix and run no more.* liaean.^To fix on, 
to settle the opinion or resolution on any- 
thing; to determine on; as, the contracting 
parties have fixed on certain leading points. 
Fix (flks), n. A condition; predicament; dif- 
ficulty; dilemma - To be in a fix, to be In a 
difficulty or dilemma 

Fixable (fiks^a-bix O. That may bo fixed, 
established, or rendered firm. 

I^aUon (fiks'a-Blion), n. 1. The act of fix- 
ing. 

If the fewness of the requisite data is a beauty 
in the first Jivation of .a theory, the Tiiultitudc of 
observation.s to which it applies is its excellence 
when it is established. IPhewell. 

2. Htate of being firm or stable; stability ; firm- 
ness; steadiness. * An unalterable fixation 
of resolution.' KUlingbeck. Residence 

in a GOi*tain place, or a place of rcsideiico. 
[Rare.] 

To light, created in the first day, c;od gave no 
certain place oxjixatiofi. Raleigh. 

4. That firm state of a body in which it resists 
evaporation or volatilization by heat; as, 
the fixation of gold or other metals. — 5. The 
act or process of ceasing to bo fluid and 
lieconiing firm; state of being fixed; spe- 
cifically. in ehem. that process by which a 
gaseous body becomes fixed or solid on unit- 
ing with a solid body. 

Fixative (flks'a-tiv), n. Anything which 
serves to render fixed or stable, as a mor- 
dant with reference to colours. 

Fixature (flks'a-tar), n. A gummy com- 
position for the hair. See Bandoline. 

Fixa For Fixed. Chaucer. 

Fixed (fikst). pp. or a. Settled; established; 
firm; fast; stable. 

The gradual establishment of law by the consoli- 
dation of custom is the formation of somcthingyfjmf 
in the midst of things that are changing. 

Herbert S^tcer. 

--Fixed air, the old name of carlK>nic acid. 
See under Oarbonio. - Fixed atkeUies. pot- 
ash, soda, and lithia, in contradistinction to 
ammonia, which is termed volatile alkali.— 
Fixed ammunition, ammunition consisting 
of the powder and ball inclosed together in 
a wrapper or case, ready for insertion in 
the bore of the firearm.— Fixed bodies ore 
those wlilch boar a high heat without eva- 
poration or volatilization.- Fixed oUs, oils 
obtained by simple pressure, and not readily, 
nor without dcoomposition, volatilized : so 
called In distinction from volatile oils. 
Tliey are compounds of glycerin and certain 
organic acids. Such compounds are exclu- 
sively natural products, not having been as 
yet formed artificially. Among animals they 
occur chiefly in the cellular membrane; 
among plants in the seeds, capsules, or 
pulp surrounding tho seed, very seldom in 
Uie root They are generally inodorous. 


and when fluid or melted, make a greasy 
stain on paper, which is permanent —Fixe^d 
stars, such stars as always retain the same 
apparent position and distance with resi^ect 
to each other, and are thus distinguished 
from planets and comets, which are revolv- 
ing bodies. 

Fixedly (fiks'ed-li), adv. Firmly; in a settled 
or eatahlished manner; steadfastly. 
Fixedness (flks'ed-nes), n. 1. A state of 
being fixed; stability; firmness; steadfast- 
ness; as, a fixedness in religion or polities; 
fixedness of opinion on any subject— 2. The 
state of a body which resists evaporation or 
volatilization by heat; firm coherence of 
parts; as, the fixedness of gold. 

Ilxldityt (fiks-id'i-ti), n. Fixedness. 

Hodios iningicd by the fire are difiering as to Jfxid- 
ity and vokitnity. Boyle. 

Fixing (fiks'ing). n. 1. The act of one who 
fixes; consolidation; establishment; the pro- 
cess by which anything is fixed. —2. In mach, 
a piece of cast-iron adapted to cairy pillow- 
blocks and tho like, when it is built into 
a wall it is called a wall-fixing or wall-box; 
when attached to a wall by bolts it is a 
plate-fixina. There are also beam-fixings, 
as when wheels are intended to work at the 
position where tho fixing ia situated; and 
wlteti the fixing is adapted to tlioin, it is 
tlicii eoiiimoiily called a wheel -fixing. - 

3. t Establishment in life; the act of setting 
up in housekeeping, or of furnishing 
house. 

If Patty would have rctn.ained at the cattle, she 
might have h.id the coinni.aiid of all; or if .she would 
have gone anywhere else, he would have paid for 
het/ixiug, let tlic cost be wliat it would. 

The Maid of the Mill. 

4. pi. [United States.] AiTangements; em- 
bcllishmciits ; trlinmings ; garnishings of 
any kind. 

Fixity (flks'i-ti). n. State of being fixed 
fixed character; fixedness; stability; sx, fixity 
of tenure. 

Arc not the sun and fixed stars great earths vche- 
iiiently hot. . . . whose parts are kept from fuming 
away not only by their but .-ilso by the v.xst 

weight and density, of the atrao.sphcrcs incumbent 
upon tiicinf Sir i. Newton, 

Fixture fflks'tur), n. 1. Fixedness; firm- 
ness; stable state. *The firm fixture of thy 
foot.' Skak. — 2. Anything placed in a firm 
or fixed position; something fixed and im- 
movable; specifically, (a) that which is fixed 
to a building; any appeiulago or part of the 
furniture of a house which is flxetl to it, as 
by nails, screws, Ac. In law, things of an 
accessory character annexed to houses or 
lands, which, immediately on annexation, 
become part of the realty. Thus, as between 
landlord and tenant, things to be fixtures 
must be let into the soil; a barn, built ou a 
frame not let into the earth, is not a fixture. 
Erections for the purposes of trade, as fur- 
naces, coopers, brewing vessels, inacliinery 
in breweries, collieries, and the like, are not 
fixtures, if they can bo removed ivJthout 
material injury to the property. Tho clailns 
of a trading tenant ai-o more favourably re- 
ngarded than those of ordinary tenants, (b) A 
person who has been so long in the same 
place, as a resident or occupant of a situ- 
ation, that it is difllcult to remove him; as, 
in former days servants frequently became 
fixtures in families. 

Axure (flks'ur), n. Position ; stable condi- 
tion; firmness. [Raro.l 

Rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their Jixttre. Shah. 


TiZ, Fizz (flz), n. [Imitative.] 1. A hissing 
sound; as, the fizz of a fly. - 2. Anything light 
and frothy; specifically, champagne, from 
the sound it makes when uncorked. [Slang. ] 
Fizgig (flz'gig)» rk Sec Fisiioio. 

Fizgig (fiz'gig), tk [Fiz, anything light, and 
gig, a top.] l. A gadding, flirting girl.— 
2. A firework, made of damp powder, which 
^ves a hissing or fizzing noise when ignited. 
Azzle (fiz^l), n. [Ononiatopoetic; in the first 
signification probably from the fizzing sound 
mado by a combustible which does not ex- 
plode instantaneously like gunpowder, but 
hangs fire.] 1. A failiiro or abortive effort. 
2. (Champagne. [Colloq.] 

Fizz, Fizzle (fiz, flzQ}, v.i. l. To make a hiss- 
ing sound. 

O rare I to see thee Am and freath 

1* til* iugget caup. BnrPts. 

2. To fail of success in an undertaking. 

FL Abbreviation for Florin. 

Flabbergast, Flabergast (flab'6r-gast), v,t 
[Perhaps tvom fiabber, connected withylan, 
meaning to strike, and root of aghast. Or 
fiahagast, which is also found, may have 


been the original form = strike aghast] 
To astonish; to strike with wonder; to con- 
found; as, he was quite flabbergasted. Sir 
F. Head. [Colloq.J 

Flabbergastation (fiab'6r-gast-a'^shon), n. 
The act of flabbergasting or striking with 
wonder; the state of being flabbergasted or 
confounded. [Colloq. and humorous, j 

Wc scarcely remember to have ever seen any re- 
spectable party in a greater state of Jlabbergasta- 
tion. Punch. 

Flabbily (flab'bi-li), adv. In a flabby man- 
ner. 

FlabblneBB (flab'bi-nes). n. [8ec Flabby. 1 
state of being flabby; a soft, flexible state 
of a siibstaiico, which renders it easily mov- 
able and yielding to pressure. 

Flabby (flal/bi), a. [Comp. Q.flahbe, Sw.flabb, 
Dan. /lab, hanging lips ; but also W. Uib, 
a soft, lank, limber state; llipa, flapping, 
flaccid, lank. Flabby and /lap appear to be 
from the same root.] Soft; yielding to the 
touch and easily moved or shaken; easily 
bent; hanging loose by its own weight; 
flaccid; flabby flesh. 

Flabel (fla'bel), n. [L. flabellum, a tan.] A 
fan. See Flaukllum. 

Flabellaria (fia-bcl-la'ri-a), n. [L. fiabellum, 
a fan.] 1. A genus of fossil palms with fla- 
bollifomi leaves, but otherwise of uncertain 
affinities. Tliey occur in secondary and 
tertiary rocks. 2. llic fan-coral, a genus 
of Actinozua belonging to the order Alcyon- 
arla, the coralline structures of which occur 
in large foliaceous expansions, formed of a 
corneous axis enveloped in a calcareous 
crust. 

Flabellate (fla-beriat), a. In bot. fan- 
shaped. 

Flabellation(fla-bcl-la'Bhon), Yi. [ Vr . , from L. 
fiabellum, a fan.] In surg. the act of keep- 
ing fractured limbs, as well as the dressings 
surrounding them, cool by the use of a fan 
or similar means. 

FlabeUlform (tta-bel'll-form), a. [L. flahcl- 
lum, a fan, and forma, iovm.] In bot. fan- 
shaped. 

Fiabellum ( fla-henum ), n. [L.] A fan; 
specifically, an ecclesiastical fan formed of 
feathers, ivory, metal, or other material, an- 
ciently used to drive away flies from the cha- 
lice during the eucharist. Such fans are a 
mark of distinction in the (Church of Rome, 
and are carried before the pope and certain 
other dignitaries on state occasions. Fig. 1 
represents the head of one of the two fans 
composed of ostrich and peacocks' feathers. 



I, Papal l*labcllum.->Kock's Church of our Fathers. 

Flabelluiu.— Somtiierard's Arts du Moycn Age. 

which are carried upon long staves on each 
side of the pope whenever he is borne 
throned in state to and from tho altar on 
high festivals. Fig. 2 represents the litur- 
gical flabollum of the abbey of Toiirniis, 
described by Du Sommerard. It is circular 
in form when expanded, and is ornnincnted 
with the figures of saints. Uatin verst^s ai'e 
inscribed on three concentric bands on the 
fan, describing its use. 

FlabergaEt, v.t. See Flabbergast. 

Flablle (flabll), a. [From L. flo, to blow.] 
Subject to be blown about. 

Flaooid (flak 'aid), a. [L. /laccidus, from 
fiaccus, flabby. Comp. W. llac, slack, loose, 
sickly; Ir. fluieh, flabby.] Soft and weak; 
limber; lax; drooping; hanging down by Its 
own weight; yielding to pressure for want 
of firmness and stiffness; flabby; as, a flaccid 
muscle; flaedd flesh. 

Religious profession . . . has hecorce Ji^ccid. 

Is. Tayler. 

Flaoddligr. s«e FXAocinNEiia. 
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Flaccidly (flak'sid-li), adv. In a flaccid 
manner. 

FlacddneBB. Flacddlty (flak'sid-nea. flak- 
sid'i-tiX n. The state of being flaccid ; laxity ; 
limbemess; want of flrmness or stilfnesa. 
Ilabker(flakV>r). e.i. [Akin tojlicker.jtiUter, 
C>. fiackeren, to flutter. } To flutter, aa a bird. 

(flak'et), u. [From O.Fr. flasquet, a 
little flaw, dim. of flcusqw, a flask.] A bottle 
in the form of a barrel. 

And W\\ tokc an assc laden with breade, and a 
ftacktt of wine, and a kyilde. and sent them by David 
his sonnc unto baulc. Bretch^ Bible, i Sam. xvi. ao. 

FlacourtiaoesB (tta^kOrtM-a'^s^-^), n. vL 
[After the French botanist fltienne Fio- 
court ] A small uat. order of equatorial 
shrubs or small treea One species, Fla- 
eotirtia Rammitchi, is the Madagascar plum. 
Plaff (flaf). e i. [Comp, fluff, and also flap.} 
To flutter. ' A tliousaudyZaifZ/i^ flags.' Syl- 
vester, Dll Bartau. [Obsolete and Scotch.] 

An’ if the wives an' dirty brats 

li'en thigger at your doors an' yetts. 

Flitjfin’ wi' duds. Burns. 

Flag (flag), v.i. pret. A pp. flagged; ppr. 
flagging. [Connected with Icel. flaka, to 
droop, to hang loosely. O. flaeken, to become 
slow or languid, O. D.flaggeren, to be loose. 
The original form in English was flack, and 
there are other connected £. forms such as 
flacker, flicker 1. To hang loose without 
stiffness; to bend down as flexible bodies; to 
be loose and yielding. 'With their drowsy, 
slow, and flagging wings.’ Shak. 

The slack sail .... 

As loose it yfujrreti around the mast. Mocre. 

2. To grow spiritless or dejected ; to droop; 
to grow languid; as, the spirits yfai;. 

The voice, (iiinting, yla^g-ed upon its pass^e. 

Lonj^eUaw. 

8. To grow stale or vapid ; to lose interest 
or relish. 

The pleasures of the town begin ictjlag^. Sivi/t 
Stn. To droop, decline, fall, languish, pine, 
sink, succumb. 

FLaiP (flag), V. t 1. To let fall so as to hang 
loose; to suffer to droop; as, to flag the 
wings. --2. To make feeble; to enervate; to 
exhaust. 

Nothing soJla£^s the spirits ... as intense studies. 

Jichard. 

Flaff (flag), n. [Connected with Sw. flaga, 
a crack or flaw, flaga sig, to scale off, Icel. 
flaga, to cut turfs, probably allied to (I. 
Jlach, flat, L.O. fla(je, n fl.at marshy place, 
and Or. plax, a tablet.] A flat stone used 
for paving. 

jPlagr (flak'). t * pp flagged: ppr. flag- 

ging. To lay with flag.s or flat stones. 

The sides and flonr were .ill Jioii’i^ed with excellent 
marble. Sandys. 

Flag (flag), n. [Connected with flag, n. above, 
from the large blades or leaves. In must 
European langiniges the name of this plant 
is taken from a swortl. ] A popular name 
for many endogenous plants with sword- 
shaped leaves, mostly growiniji in moist 
situations; but sometimes particularly ap- 
propriated to Iris pseud-acorus, iiat order 
Inflacea!; also termed Flovser de lie or 
Flower de luce. (.See fltis.) it has sword- 
shaped leaves anil yellow flowers, grows in 
marshy places, and by the sides of streams 
and lakes. The stout creeping rootstock 
has been recommended for alleviating the 
toothache, and is used for dyeing black in 
the Hebrides. The leaves make excellent 
thatch, and are also employed for making 
bottoms to chairs. 

Flag (flag), n. [Not found in A. Sax. Comp. 
G. jUigge, a naval banner; D. vlag, led. 
flagg, Sw. flagg, ftagga, Dan. flag, banner, 
it is no doubt connected with such words 
as O. fliegen, A. Sax fle.dgan, to fly. to float 
in the air; also flag, to hang loose.] An 
ensign or colours ; a cloth on which certain 
figures are usually painted or wrought, 
borne on a staff, and usually employed to 
distinguish one company, party, or nation- 
ality from another; a standard on which are 
certain emblems expressive of nationality, 
party, or opiniem. In the army a flog is a 
banner by which one regiment is distin- 
guished fnnn another. In the navy, fli^s 
homo on the masts of vessels not only desig- 
nate the country Ui which they belong, but 
they are made to denote the quality of the 
officer by whom a ship is commanded. Thus 
in the British navy, an admiral's ffag is ills- 
played at themaintop-gallant-mast-heafJ; a 
vice-admiral's at the f(»retop-gallant-rnast- 
head, and a rear-admiral's at the mizzen-top- 
gallant-mast-head. In the navy tfie supreme 


flag of Great Britain is the royal standard, 
which is only to be hoisted when the sov- 
ereign or one oFthe royal family is on board 
the vessel; the second flag is that of the an- 
chor onared ground, which characterizes the 
lord high-admiral, or lords-commissioiiers of 
the admiralty; and the third is tlie union flag, 
in which the crosses of St. George, St. An- 
drew, and St. Patrick are blended. This flag 
is appropriated to the admiral of the fleet. 
(See Admiral.) There are also small flags 
used in the navy for signals or telemphs.— 
Black flag, a flag of a black colour displayed 
on a piratical vessel os a sign that no mercy 
will be shown to the vanquisliod. -/fed flag, 
a flag of a red colour displayed as a token 
of defiance to battle. - Waite flag, a flag of 
truce . — Flag of f rtf ee, a white nag displayed 
as an invitation to the enemy to confer, and 
in the meantime os a iiotiflcation that the 
fighting sliall cease.— To strike or lower the 
flag, to pull it down upon the cap in token 
of respect or subiidssfon. or. in an engage- 
ment, of surrender. — To hang out the white 
flag, to ask quarter, or in some cases to 
manifest a friendly design. — 7^o hang the 
flag half mast high, to raise a flag half way 
to the top of tlie mast or staff, as a token or 
signal of mourning. 

Flag-bearer (flag'b&r-^r), n. One who bcai*s 
a flag; a standard-bearer. 

Flagelet (fla'jel-ct), n. Same as Flageolet. 
Flagella, n. pi. See Klaoellum. 
Flagellrat (fla'Jel-lant), n. [L. flagellam, 
ppr. of flageUo, to flog. See Flagellate. ] 



Flagellant, from Aumiiui's Ilabilus Kom. Ecclcsiar. 

One who whips himself in religious dis- 
cipline; speciffcally, one of a fanatical sect 
founded in Italy a.d. who maintained 
tliat flagellation was of equal virtue with 
baptism and the sac-Tament. They walked 
in procession with shoulders bare, and 
whipped themselves till the blood i*an down 
their bodies, to obtain the mercy of God 
and appease his wrath against the vices of 
the age. 

Flagellate (fla'Jol-lat), v.t. [L. flageUo, fla- 
gelTatum, to beat or whip, from flagellum, a 
whip, scourge, dim. of flagrum, a whip, a 
scourge.] To whip; to scourge. 

Flagellate (fla'Jel-lat), a. in nat hist 
furnished with flagella, or long, narrow, 
lasfi-like appendages, as certain infusoria. 
Flagellation (fla-jel-la'slion>, n. A beating 
or whipping; a flogging; the discipline of 
the Bcouige. 

Flagellator (fla'Jel-lat-^r), n. One who 
whips or Bcouires. 

FlagelUform (flo-joni-form), a. [L. flagelli- 
formis, from flagellum, a whip, and forma, 
form.] In hot and zool. long, narrow, and 
flexible, like the thong of a wl^. 
Flagellum (fla-]enum),n. pi. Flagella (fla- 
jella). [L., a whip.] 1. In hot a runner; 



Strawberry Plant {Frug-arim vam). m, Flagelluni. 

a weak, creeping branch sent out fPom the 
bottom of uie stem, and giving off at its 
extremity leaves and roots— 2. In toot the 


lash-like appendage exhibited bv many in- 
fusoria, which are therefore aaid to be Jfa- 
gellate; an appendage to the legs of some 
Crustacea, having some resemblance to a 
whip. 

Flageolet (fla'Jel-et), n. [Fir. flaaeolet, dim. 

1 ofO. Fr. jMol, Pr. flaujol, flatUcl, which are 
dims, of L. L. flauta, /lauf lor.flute. See Flutk. 1 
j A small wind instrument of music, plaved 
on by means of a mouth-piece inserted m a 
bulb. The tone produced Is similar to that 
of the piccolo, but is softer in quality, and 
the range is two octaves. The double fla- 
geolet consists of two instruments united 
by one niouth-pioce, and producing double 
notes.— Flageolet tones, in music, the name 
given to those harmonic tones on the violin, 
violoncello, and other stringed instruments, 
produced by the finger lightly touching the 
string on the exact part which goiiemtes 
the harmony, and not by pressing the string 
down to the fliigcr-board. 

Flag-feather (flag'feTH-f^r), n. A feather 
of a hint's wing next to the body. 

FlagglneBB (flai^i-nes). n. Quality of being 
flaggy; laxity; limberncss; want of tension. 

Flagging (flagging), n. 1. The act of laying 
wltli flagstones. ~ 2. Flagstones, collectively; 
a pavement or side walk of flagstones. 

Flaggingly (flag'ing-li), adv. in a flagging 
manner; wearily. 

Flaggy (flog'i), a. [Akin to flag, to haiig 
loose.] 1. Weak; flexible; liniDer; not stiff 


willies, w'heti forth he did display. 
Were like two Siiyles. Spenser. 

2. Weak in taste; insipid; as, a flaggy apple. 
Flaggy (flag'i). a. Abounding in or resem- 
Iding the plants called flags. 

Flagitious (fla-ji'shiis), a. [L. flggitiosus, 
from flagitium, burning desire, heat of pas- 
sion. fifim flagito, to demand hotly, fiercely, 
or violently, from the root flag, whence 
/rii/ro, to burn.] 1. Deeply criminal; grossly 
wicked; villanons; atrocious; scandalous; 
heinous; flagrant; as, a flagitioug action or 
crime. —2. Guilty of enormous crimes; pro- 
fligate; corrupt; abandoned; wicked; as, a 
flagitious person. Pope. - 3. Marked or char- 
acterized by scandalous crimes or vices; as, 
flagitious times. 

FlaidtlOUSly (fla-JFshns-ll), adv. With ex- 
tix‘ine wickedness; atrociously; mssly. 

* A sentence so flagitiously unjust.^ Jifuc- 
aulay. 

Flagitiousness (fla-Ji'shus-ncs), n. Tho 
condition or quality of lieiiig flagitious; ex* 
trenie wickedness; villany. 
Flag-lieutenant (flag^lef-ten-aut),7L Naut 
the immediate attendant on an admiral, 
who performs such duties for him as an 
aide-ac-camp performs for a general in tho 
army, communicating his orders to the ships 
under his command cither persoimlly or by 
signal. 

Flagman (flag'man), n. One who makes 
signals with flags. 

Flag-officer (flag'of-fls-^r), n. A general dis- 
tinguisliing title for an admiral, vice-ad- 
miral, and rear-admiral; the commander of 
a sfinadron. 

Flagon (flag'on), n. [ Fr. flaoon, flascon, from 
O.Fr. fl<isehe, a great Icatliern bottle. See 
Flask. ] A vessel with a narrow mouth, lued 
for holding and conveying liquora 'A 
trencher of mutton chops and a flagon of 
alo.’ Macaulay. 

Flagrance t (fla'grans), n. Flagrancy. 


They bring to him a woman taken in UieJIaeraftre 
of her adultery. Xta//. 

Flagrancy (fl&'gron-si), n. [See Flaobant.] 
iTThe quality of being flagrant ; heinous- 
ness; ciiumity. — 2. f A burning; great heat; 
inflammation. 


Lust cauaeth uffugranty in the eyes. Baem. 

Flagrant (flft'arrant). a. [L. flagrans, fla^ 
grantis, ppr. of flagro, to bum. ] 1. Bummg; 
blazing: hence, ardent; eager. * Flagrant 
desirea^ Hooker. 

Entering an inn, he took hit humble teat 
With other travellers round the crackling hearth. 
Where heath and cittus gave their ttogruHt flame. 

Southey. 

2. Glowing; red; flushed. 

See Sappho, at her toilet's greaty task. 

Then issuingy/o^aM/ to an evening mask. Pope. 

3. Raging; actually in execution or per- 
formance. 

a war with the most powerful of the native tribes 
'mmisjiuigrant. Paffrey. 

4. Flaming into notice; glaring; notorious; 
enormous; aa a flagrant crime. 

Flagrantly (fl&want-li), adv. in a flagrant 
manner; ardenUy; notoriously. 


F&te, fSr, fat, fgll; mS, met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, buU; oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Flagratat (flygr&t), v.t [L. Jtoffro, Jlagra- 
turn. Bee Flagrant.] To burn. 
FlaEration t (flA-gra'shon), n. A conllagra- 

UotL 

nag-Sbare (flag'slifir), n. Naut, the ad< 
mirare share (one-eighth) in all captiiros 
made by any vessels within the limits of his 
commandi even if under the orders of an- 
other admiral. 

FlaffBblp (fiag'shipX n. The ship which 
bears the fiag-offlcer and on which his flag 
is displayed. 

Flanide (flag'sld), n. That side of a split 
haadock which is free from bone. [Scotch.] 
FlantaiT (flag^staf^ n. A pole or staff on 
which a flfw is dis]ilayed. 

FlaEBtone (flag'stdn), n. l. Any flssile sand- 
stone which splits up into flags.— 2. A flat 
stone used in paving. 

Flagworm (fli^werm), n. A worm or grub 
found among flags and sedge. 

Flaie^f pret. of Jly. Flew. Chancer, 
FlaU(flal), n. (O.Fr. from 

L. flageltiim, a whip or scourge, whence also 
D. vlegel, G. flegel.] 1. An instrument for 
thrashing or heating grain from the ear, con- 
sisting of the hand-staff, which is held in the 
hand; the swiple. which strikes the corn, and 
the middle band, which connects the hand- 
staff and swiple, and which may i)e a thong of 
leather, a hempen rope, or a rope of straw. 
2. An ancient military weapon resembling 
the common flail, but having the striking 
part strengthened with a coating of iron 
and armed' with rows of spikes. 

Flailyt (flal'i), a. Acting like flails. Vicars. 
Flaine,t pp. of/Euf/. Flayed. Chatieer, 
Flair (liar), v. i. Same ns Flare. 

Flalre (flar). n. See Fire-flaike. 

FlaJca ), n. [ Allied to Icel. Jlakna, to 
flake oa,Jlyka, a flake, a rag; £. flag, a stone 
for pavii^, and flaw, Sw. flaga, a flake, a 
cracK or ihiw.] l. A loose flliny or scalc-liko 
mass of anything; a small flat particle of 
any matter loosely held together; a flock; a 
layer; a scale; as, a flake of flesh or tallow; 
a flake of snow. * Little flakes of scurf.* Ad- 
dison, * Great flakes of ice encompassing 


dxson, * Great flakes of ice encompassing 
our boat.* Evelyn, ‘ Flakes of foam.' Ten- 
nyson. —2. A collection or little particle of 
Are, or of combustible matter on Are, sepa- 
rated Olid flying ofl*. 

And from this wide devouring oven sent 
A flake of fire. Spe»iser. 

3. A sort of carnations of two colours only, 
having large stripes going through the 
leavea 

FlaJEe (flak), n. [Icel. fleki, a flake or hurdle, 
JlcBkja, to twist or entangle, G. flechten, to 
twist or plait. J 1. lu Scotland, a hurdle or 
portable framework of hoards or bars for 
fencing.-- 2. JSaut, a small stage hung over 
a ship's side, to calk or repair any breach. 

3. In Massachusetts, a platform or stage of 
hurdles or small sticks interwoven together, 
and supported by stanchions for drying cod- 
flsh, Ac. 

Flake (fl&k), v.t. pret. A pp. flaked; ppr. 
flaking. To form into flakes. 

FliUce (flak), v.i. To break or separate in 
layers; to peel or scale off. 

Flake-white (flak'whit), n. In painting, (a) 
the purest white-lead, in the form of scales 


or plates, sometimes 


on the surface. 


When levigated, it is called 'body- white.' 
(b) Basic nitrate of bismuth, or pearl-white. 
llakilieBB (flak'i-nes), n. The state of being 
flaky. 

Flaky (flakM), a. Consisting of flakes or 
locks; consisting of small loose masses; con- 
sisting of layers, or cleaving off in layers; 
lying in flakes or layers; flake-like. 

Diatnondt themselves have a grain or a flak^ con- 
texture. Bsyle, 

Flam (flam), n. [Probably connected with 
Q.fliinmen, to gloam, flammern, fldmmem, 
to glitter. See Flim-flam. 1 A freak or 
whim; also, a falsehood; a lie; an illusory 
pretext; deception; delusion. 

Lies immortalized and consigned over as a per- 
petual abuse and flam upon posterity. Seuth. 

Flam (flam), v.t, pret. A ppflamnud; ppr. 
flamming. To deceive with falsehood; to 
impose upon; to delude. 'God is not to be 
ammed off with lies.* South. 


tng, blasii^.] In her. flaming; burning, as 
a flrobrand, flambeau^ Ac. 

Flamh, Flame (flam, fl&m), v.t. To baste,* 
as meat. [Scotch.] 

Undauntedly brandishing the iron ladle, with which 
she hod just been flambing ( AngUed bastimf) the 
roast ef mutton. St'r tF, Scea, 


Flambe^fn. [O.Fr.] A flame; a flambeau. 
Chaucer, 

Flambeau (flam'bfi),?!. [Fr.,fromL./aiii?na, 
a blazing Are, a blaze.] A flaming torch; a 
light made of thick wicks covered with wax 
or other inflammable material, and used in 
the streets at night at illuminations and in 


processions, 

Xlamboi^ 


ijrant (flam-bol'ant), a. [Fr. , flaming. ] 
A term applied to that stylo of Gothic archi- 
tecture in France which was contemporary 
with the Perpendicular stylo in Brltalu. Its 
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Flamboyant Window, Church of St. Ouen, Rouen. 

chief characteristic is a wavy flamo-llke 
tracery in the windows; whence the name. 
Flame (flam), n. [Fr. flamme, L. flamma, 
flagina, from the root whence flagro, to 
bum, to blaze; the root is seen also in Gr. 
phlego, to bum.] I. A blaze; burning vapour; 
vapour in combustion; or according to mo- 
dem chemistry, hydrogen or any inflam- 
mable ([as in a state of visible combustion. 
Flame is attended with great heat, and 
sometimes with the evolution of much light; 
hut the temperature may be intense when 
the light is feeble, as is the case with the 
flame of burning hydrogen gas. llie flame 
of a caudle may he divided into Uiree zones: 
an inner zone containing chiefly unhurnod 
gas, another zone containing partially burned 
gas, and an outer zone where the gas is com- 
pletely consumed by combination with the 
oxygen of the air. The luminosity of flame 
depends upon the presence of solid matter 
or of dense gaseous products of combustion. 

2. Fii'e in general. 

Jove rrometlieus* theft allow : * 

The flames he once stole from thee, grant him now. 

Cowley. 

3. Heat of passion; tumult; combustion; 
blaze; violent contention; passionate excite- 
ment or strife; as, one Jealous tattling mis- 
chiof-inaker will set a whole village in a 
flame; the flames of war. 

While the West was thus rising to confront the 
king, the North was all in a yfawe behind him. 

Macaulay. 

4. Ardour of temper or imagination; bright- 
ness of fancy; vigour of thought. 

Great arc their faults, and glorious is their gatne. 

trailer. 

5. Ardour of inclination; warmth of affec- 
tion; the passion of love; ardent love. 

Smit with the love of kindred arts wc came. 

And met congenial, mingling yfctiwe with flame. 

Pope. 

Drink ye to her that each loves best. 

And if you nurse s flame 
That's tolil but to her mutual breast. 

We will not ask her name. Campbell. 

6. One beloved; as, she was my first flame. 
[polloq.j 

name (flam), v.t. To inflame; to excite. 

* Flam*d with zeal of vengeance.* Spenser. 
Flame (fl&m), v.i. pret. A pp. flamed; ppr. 
flaming. 1. To blaze; to bum as gas emit- 
ted from bodies in combustion.— 2. To shine 
like burning gas or any other luminous body. 

• In flaming yellow bright. ' Prior. 

The crown 

And both the wings are made of gold, and flame 

At sunrise, till the people in far fields 

Behold it. Tennyson. 

8. To break out in violence of passion. 
Lascivious fires, should flame in you 
As 1 must ne'er believe. Beau. Or FI, 


Flame-bearer (fl&m'bar-^r). n. l. One who 
boars flame or light. —2. The name given to 
the members of a genus of humming-birds. 

I from their being furnished with a tuft of 
fiery crimson-coloured feathers round tlie 
i neck like a gorget The little flame-bearer 
{Selasphorus scintiUa) Inhabits the inner 
side of the extinct volcano Chiriqul, in 
> Veragua, about 9000 feet above the level 
of the sea. It measures only 2^ inches in 
length. There are various other species, all 
tropical American. 

Flame-colour (flain1<ul-6r),n. Briglit colour, 
as that of flame. 

Flame-coloured (flamltiil-^rd), a. Of the 
colour of flame; of a bright yellow colour. 

‘ Flame-coloured stockings. * Shak. 
Flame-eyed (flamld), a. Having eyes like 
a flame; having bright-shining eyea 
Flameless (flamles), a. Destitute of flame. 
Flamelet (flamlet), n. A little flame. 'Ibe 
flamelets flap])c<l and flickered. ' Longfellow. 
Flamen (fla'men), n. [L., said to have been 
so called from the fillet, fllum, which was 
worn around the head, though Pott is 
inclined to connect the name with flamma, 
flame. ] In Horn, antia. the name given to 
any priest devoted to tne service of one par- 
ticular deity. Originally there were three 
priests BO called: the Flamen Dialis, conse- 
crated to Jupiter; Flamen MarHalis, sacred 
to Mars; and Flamen Q^iirinalis, who super- 
intended the rites of Qufrinns or Komiiius; 
but the number was ultimately increased 
to fifteen, the original three, however, re- 
taining priority in point of rank, being styled 
Majores, and elected from among the patri- 
cians, while the other twelve, called Minores, 
were elected from the plebeiana 
Flamlneous (fla-min'e-us), a. Pertaining to 
a flamen; flaminical. 

Flaming (flamming), a. 1. Of a bright, ^udy 
colour, as bright red or bright yellow.— 

2. Tending to excite; violent; vehement; as, 
a flaming harangue. 

Flamingly (flam'ing-li). adv. Most brightly; 
witli great show or vehemence. 

Flamingo (fla-ming'go), n. [8p. and Pg. fla- 
menco, from L. flamma, flame, from its red 
colour. ] A bird of the genus Phceiiicopterus* 
formerly placed in the order Grallatores, 
but now generally ranked among the Kata- 
tores or Palmipedes, and constituting a 
family Ph(enieo})teridie. allied to the Aiia- 
ticlas. Its body is smaller than that of the 
stork, but owin^ to the great length of the 
neck and legs it stands from 5 to 6 feet 
high. The beak is naked, lamellate at the 
edges, and bent os if broken ; the feet are 
palmatcd and four-toed. The common fla- 
mingo {P, ruber) occura abundantly in vari- 
ous parts of Boutliem Kurope. This bird re- 
sembles the heron in shape, but is entirely 
scarlet, except the quill-feathcrs, which are 
Jet black. The tongue is fleshy, and one of 
the extravagances of the Romans during the 
later period of the empire was to have dishes 
composed solely of flamingoes’ tongues. 
Flaminical (fla-miu'ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
a Roman llaiucii. ' Superstitious copes and 
flaminical vestures.’ Milton. 
flammability (flam'a-blV'Mi), n. The qua- 
lity of being flanimahlc; iiiflummability. 
Flammable (flam'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
kindled into flame. 

Flammatlon (flam-a'shon), n. The act of 
setting on flame. 

Flammeoust (flam'6-us), a. Pertaining to 
or consisting of flame; like flame. 

This flammeous light is not over all the body. 

Sir T. Browne. 

FlammiferouB(flani-ir£r-UB),a. {L flamma, 
flame, and fero, to bring. ] Producing flame. 
Flammlyomoua (flam iv'om-us), a. [L. 
flamma, flame, and vomo, to vomit.] Vomit- 
ing flames, as a volcano. 

Fliuny (flam^i), a. Pertaining to, consisting 
of, or nice flame. * Flamy itreuths.* Sir P. 
Sidney . * Flamy matter.' Baesm. 

A. flamy redness will overspread the heavens. 

Sir T. Herbert. 

B Flan (flan), n. [ Scotch. 1 
1. A sudden gust of win<! 
from the land; a flaw. — 

2. Smoke driven down the 
chimney by gusts of wind. 
Flail (flan), v. t. In arch, to 
splay or bevel internally, 
as a window-iamb. 

FlaACh (flanch), n. [Prov. 
Fl.anches. £./fafi 4 sa. a projection. See 
Flank.] l. A flange (which 
see).— 2. In her. an ordinary formed on 
each side of the shield by the segment of 


oh, 0 &ain; Ah, Bo. loeh; 


J,iob; h, Fr, ton; ng, sing; 9H, fAen; th, fAin; w, trig; wh, irAig; zh, azure.— See Kkt. 
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a circular superAcies, drawn from the comer 
of the chief to the base point. In this souse 
written also Flamme. 

Flanch (ttanc^ v.t. To Aango (which see). 
Flanconade, naiiconnade (Aangkon-ada 
n. [Fr.] In /e^ieing, a thrust in the Aank 
or side. 

Flaildera-lixlck (Aan'd^rz-brik), n. A soft 
brick used for cleaniuK knives. 

Flaneur (Aa-ndr)« n. [li'r., from fldiier, to 
saunter about.] A louiiKor; a jirossipcr. 

Flang (Aang). Old English and Scotch pret. 
of the verb fling. 

Flang (Aang), n. In mining, a two-pointed 
pick. 

Aange (AanJ), n. [A form of flank (wliich 
Bee).J A projecting edge» rim, or rib on 
any object, as the rims by which cast- 
iron pipes are connected together, or the 
projecting pieces on the tires of the wheels 
of railway-carriages to keep them on the 
rails. -Port-flange, in nhip-huUding, a piece 
of timber fastened over a port to prevent 
water or dirt from entering the port when 
it is open. 

Flang;e (Aanj), v.t pret. A pp. flanged; ppr. 
flanging. To furnish with a Aange; to make 
a llaiige on. 

Flange (Aanj), t\t. 'Fo be bent into a Aange; 
to the form of a Aange. 

Flfmge’dolnt (Aanj'joint). n. A joint in 
pipes, «kc., made by two Aanges bolted to- 
gether. 

Flange-rail (Aanj'ral), n. A rail furnished 
with a Aange on one side to prevent the 
wheels of the locomotives running oA the 
line. 

Flank(Aangk), n. fKr. andVr.flane, Itflanco, 
the Aank, derived by some from L. flacens, 
Aabby, with n inserted, being so named from 
the absence of bone. Comp. G. die Weiche, 
tho Aank, from weich, soft. The Tent, forms, 
(1. flanke, Sw. and Dan. flank, are from the 
Kornanoc. but in Grimm's dictionary it is 
maintained that the word was originally 
Gcnnan (G.ll.O. Inne/ia, M.ll.O. lanke), and 
that it passed into the Komance tongue.s 
and thenoe back again to the Teutonic.) 

1. The Aeshv or miiscniar part of the side of 
an animal, between the ribs and the hip, ~ 

2. JUilit the side of an army, or of any divi- 
sion of an army, as of a brigade, regiment, 
or battalion; as, to attack an enemy in flank 
is to attack them on the side. 

When to I i(;ht and left the front 
Divided, and to cither /lank retired. Milton. 

3. In fort, that part of a bastion which 
reaches from the curtain to tlie fatre; or any 
part of a work that defends another work 
by a Are along the outside of its parapet. 
See cut under Bastion.— 4. In arcA. the side 
€)f any building.--.'). Tlie straight port of the 
tooth of awlieel wliich receives the impulse. 
0. pi. Ill farriery, a wrench or any other in- 
jury in the hack of a horse. 

Flank (Aaugk). v. t. [Fr. flanquer, Sp. fla-n^ 
qnear, to Aank, to attack or defend the 
Aatik.J 1. To border; to stand or he at the 
Aank or side of; flanked with rocks. 

Stately colonn.ides are /tanked with trees. Piti. 

2. M Uit to attack the side or Aank of ; to 
place troops so as to command or attack 
the Aank of ; to post so as to overlook or 
ecuiirnand tlie flank of; to pass rouml or 
turn the Aank of; to secure or guard the 
Aank of. 

Wc cannot talk in rank and file, and y/oMA and 
rear our discourses with niilitary .'illusions. 

JJf'. yo/tn Scott. 

Flank (Aangk), v.t. 1. To border; to touch. 

That side, which flunks on the sea and haven, 
necd-s no art to fortify it. Butler. 

2. To be posted on the side. 

Flankard (Aangk'aifl), n. Among sportn- 
men, one of the knobs or nuts in the tlnnks 
of a deer. 

Flank-company (Aangk'kum-pa-ni), n. The 
extreme rignt or left company of a battalion. 
Flank-defence (Aangk'de-fens), n. Milit. a 
line of Are parallel, or nearly so, to the 
front of another work or position. 

Flanker (Aangk'cr), n. One who or that 
which Aanks, as a skirmisher or body of 
troops employed on the Aank of an army to 
reconnoitre or guard a line of march, or a 
fortiAcation projecting so as to command 
the side of an assailing liody. 

They threw out /Tankers, and endeavoured to 
dislodge their assailants. tf \ Irving-. 

Flanker (Aangk'cr), v.f. 1. To defend by 
Aankers or lateral fortlAcations. 

The city is compassed with a thick vtdXX /tankered, 
and moated about. Sir T. Herbert. 

2. To attack sideways. 


Among sports- 
its in the Aanks 


Flanker t (Aangk'cr), v.i To come on side- 
ways. 

Where sharp winds do tsaYktt /Tanker than blow 
fully opposite upon our plantations, they thrive best. 

Bveiyn, 

Flank-Ale (Aangk'filX n. Milit. one of tho 
Arst Ale ou the right and the last on the left 
of a battalion, division. 

Flannel (Aau'nci), tt. [O. E. and Sc. flannen; 
W. gwlanen, from gwlan, wool. Flannel 
was originally a Welsh manufacture.] 1 . A 
soft nappy woollen cloth of loose textui*e.- - 
2. Old cant term for hot gin and beer sea- 
soned witli nutmeg, sugar, &c. 

Flannelled (ttan'ncld), a. Covered with or 
wrapped in Aaiinel. 

Flannen (Aan'eu), n. ]<lanncl. [Obsolete 
and Scotch, j 

Flannen (AuiFen), a. Made of AatiiieL [Ob- 
solete and Scotch.] 

\vi/lannen robes the coughing ghost does w.nlk. 

Dryden. 

Flannlng (Aan'ing), n. In arch, tho inter- 
nal splay or bevel of a window-jamh. 
Flanque (Aank), n. In her. see FLANCH, 2. 
Plant (Aunt), v.t. Same as Flaunt. 

Flap (Aap), n. [Probably onomatopoetie, 
being imitative of a blow with a pliant Aat 
surface. Comp, flabby.] 1. Anything broad 
and Aexihle that hangs loose or is attached 
by one end or side aiul easily moved; as, tho 
flap of a garment; the flap of the car; tho 
flap of a hat. ‘ Embroidered waistcoats with 
lai^e flaps." Dickens. 

A cartilaginous on the opening of the larynx. 

Sir T. Broivne. 

2. Tlie motion of anything broad and loose, 
or a stroke with it. 3. pi. A disease in the 
lips of horses, in which they become blis- 
tered and swell on both sides. — Flap of a 
loindow-shutter, a leaf attached to a siiuttcr 
to increase its size when it is not suAlciently 
broad to exclude the light. 

Flap (Aap), v.£. pret. & pp. /lapped; ppr. flap- 
ping. 1 . To heat with or us with a Aap. 

Yet let me /lap this bug with gilded wing.s. Pope. 

2. To move, as something broad or Aap-like. 

‘ 'llie raven flajrpcd his wing. * TickelL 3. To 
let fall the Aap of, as a hat. 

Flap (Aap), v.t. 1. To move as wings, or as 
I something broad or loose. ' I'hc slackened 
j sail flaps.* Tennyson. - - 2. To fall like a 
! Aaj>, as the brim of a hat or other broad 
I thing; to have the Aap fall. 

He had an old black hat on that /lapped. 

State Truxls. 

Flapdra^on (AapMra-gon), n. 1. A play In 
which the players sn.atch raisins out of 
burning brandy, and, extinguishing tliein 
by clo.sing the mouth, eat them. — 2. The 
thing eaten in playing Aapdragoii. 

He . . . tlriiiks candles* ends for /lapdragons 

Shafc. 

Flapdragon (Aap'dra-gou), v.t. To swallow 
at one gulp; to devour. 

l'<) make an end of the ship, to see liow the sea 
//apdrugoned it. Shak, 

Flap-eared (Aap'crd), a. Having broad 
loose cars. ‘A . . . beetle liondod, flap-eared 
knave.' Shak. 

Flapjack (Aap^jak), n. A sort of broad Aat 
pancake; a fried cake; an apyde-puA. 
Flap-mouthed (Aap'mouTiid), a. Having 
loose hanging lips. 

Flapper (Aap'ferL n. One who or that which 
Aaps; in the following extract, one wdio 
endeavours to make another rcmcndier- in 
allusion to the Aappers mentioned in Gulli- 
ver's visit to Laputa, who were employed 
by tlie dreamy philosophers of that island 
to Aap them ou the mouth and cars with an 
iiiAated bladder when their thoughts were 
to ])c diverted from their speculations to 
worldly aAairs. 

1 write to you. by way of /tapper, to put yon in 
mind of yourself. Lord Chesterjield. 

Flapper-skate (Aar/^r-skat), n. a name 
given to tho Haia intermedia, a species of 
skate which is common in the Frith of 
Forth. 

Flare (Aar), v.i. pret. A pp. flared; ppr. 
flaring. [Comp. Dan. flagre, G. flaeJeern 
(fretp of flok^keu), to Aicker, to Aare. 'Hio 
root meaning soems to he that of a waver- 
ing, Auttering movement] 1. To waver; to 
Auttcr; to bum with an unsteady light, as 
Aamo in a current of air; hence, to Autter 
as such Aame does; to Autter with gaudy 
show. 

With ribbons pendent /Taring ’bout her head. 

.SMak. 

2. To shine out with sudden and unsteady i 
light, lustre, or splendour; to give out a 
dazzling liglit 


When the sun begins to fling 
H i.s /taring beams. Milton, 

8. To ho exposed to too much light. 

1 cannot stay 

P/a ring in sunshine all the day. Prior, 

4. To open or sprea<i outwani.— 5. Naut to 
inclino or hang over from a^rpendicular 
line, as the sides of a ship.— -To flare up, to 
become suddenly angry or excited; to Ay 
into a passioiL 

Flare (Aar), v.t. To cause to hum with a 
Aaring Aame; hence, to display glailngly; to 
exhibit in on ostentatious manner. [Kare.] 

Dne iiiortnl. one nation or generation of mortals, 
niiiy /Tare a flambeau, and another twinkle a taper. 

.V«> //' Hamilhn. 

Flare (Aar), n. An unsteady bi*oad oAeiiaive 
light. 

Flare (Aar), n. A Aake or leaf of lord. [l*ro- 
viiicial. ] 

Flare-up (Aar'up), n. A sudden quarrel or 
angi'y argnnient; as, wo had a regular >Iaro« 
up. [Vulgar and colloq.] 

Flarlngly (Aar'ing-li), adv. Fluttcringly; 
showily. 

Flash (Aash), n. [Origin and connections 
ilouhtfiil. May ho an onomatopoetie word, 
and expressive of a sudden outburst of any- 
thing, especially of Aame. See also, as re- 
gards derivation in sense 8, extract under 
Flash, a.] 1. A sudden hurst of light; a 
Aood of light instantaneously appearing and 
disappearing ; a gleam ; as, a flash of sun- 
light. * Lightning yZa«/i.’ Shak. 

Wh.ie strikes the crown of tyrints down. 

And answers witli it^<iJ'A their frown t 

swortl. Af. y, Barry. 

2. A sudden burst of something regarded 
a.s resembling light in its effect, as wit, 
merriment, energy, passion, and the like; a 
short vivid vision or description*; a short 
and brilliant hurst; a moiuoiitary brightness 
or show; as, a flash of wit; a flash of joy or 
mirth. 

TYit/Tash and outbreak of a fiery mind, 

A savAgeness in unreclaiiiied blood. Shak. 
Where be . . . your /fashes of merriment that were 
wont to set the table on a roar? Shak. 

Ills comp.'inions recollect no iiistnnre of prenuiture 
wit. no striking sentiment, no/tash of fancy, tt'irt, 

3. The time occupied by the passing of a 
Aash of IJglit; a short transient state; a very 
brief period; an instant. 

The Persians and Macedonians had it for a Bash, 

Bacon. 

4. A body of water driven by violence. 
[Local.] 5. A little pool.— 6. A preparation 
of capsicum, burnt sugar, Ac., used for 
colouring brandy and rum, and giving them 
a Aciiiioiis strength. —7. A sluice or lock on 
a iiaviguhlo river, just above a shoal, to 
raise the water while craft are passing. 
Written also Flashe.^^. Cant language, 
such as is used by thieves, gipsies, Ac. - All 
flash in the pan, all sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing, like the explosion of a gun 
whic:h ends with a Aash In the lock-pan, the 
gun itself hanging Are. 

Flash (Aash). v.t. 1. To break forth, as a 
sutlden Aoud of light; to burst or open in- 
stantly on the siglit, as splendour.— 2. To 
burst or break forth with a Aoo<1 of Aame 
and light; as, the powder flashed in tho 
pan. —3. To burst suddenly forth like a 
Aame; to break forth into some new and 
dazzling condition or aspect: to burst out 
violently. 'Flashed forth and into war.' 
Tennyson. 

They //ash out sometimesi into an irregular great- 
ness of thought. FeUon, 

Ev'ry hour 

Ue /fashes into one gross crime or other 
That sot-s us all at odds. Shak, 

4. To come, appear, or pass suddenly, as 
lightning; to penetrate, as lightning. 

A Xhouisht /fashed through me, which I clothed in 
act. Tennyson, 

5. 'To throw off water in glittering spray or 
sheets. ‘The waves /tosA.' Thomson, 

Flash (Aash), V. t. 1. To emit or send forth in 
a sudden Aash or Aaslios; to cause to appear 
with sudden Aame or light; as, his eyes 
flashed Are. 

The chariot of paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames. MUton. 

2. To convey by instantaneous communica- 
tion, as by a Aame or spark; to cause to 
illuminate suddenly and startlingly, as if by 
a burst of light; as, to flash a message along 
the wires: to flash conviction on the mlndT 

3. To strike up, as largo bodies of water from 
the surface in gleaming sheets or spray; to 
splash. 

With his raging arms he mdeXy flash'd 
I'he waves about, and all his armour swept, 

That all the blood and filth away was wash d. 

sponsor. 


F&te, Mr, fat, f«1I; me, met, Mr; pine, pin; nAto, not, mOve; tobe, tub, bull; oil, pound; S, So. abune; y. Sc. tty. 
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4. To paint with showy colours; to trick up 
in a snowy manner. 

Limnina mnd/tashing^ it with various dyes. Brewer, 
Flaib (flash), a. 1. Vulgarly showy or gaudy; 
as, 9i,na9h dress; a fiash style. —2. Forged; 
counterfeit ; as, flash notes. — Flash latu 
gwsgst language spoken by felons, tliieves, 
knaves, and vagabonds; cant; slang. 

In a vrild district of Derbyshire, between Maccles< 
field and Buxton, there is a village c.'illed Flash, .sur< 
rounded by uninclosed land. The squatters on these 
commons, with their wild habits, travelled 

about the neighbourhood from (air to fair, usinff a 
slang dialect of their own. They were called the 
Flash men, and their dialect Flash talk; and it is 
not difficult to see the stages wliich the word 
Flash has reached its present signification. 

Isaac Tayler. 

Flasher (flash'^r), n. l. One who or that 
which flashes; specifically, a man of more 
appearance of wit than reality. — 2. t A 
rower.— 8. A name of the lesser butcher- 
bird. Sec Flush RK. 
nash-house (tlashlious), n. A house fre- 
quented by thieves, robbers, and knaves, 
and in which stolen goods ore received. 

The excesses of that age remind us of the humours 
of a gang of footpads, revelling with their favourite 
beauties at a Jlash-house, Macaulay. 

Flaslllly (flash'l-li), adv. With empty show; 
with a sudden glare; without solidity of wit 
or thought. 

Flashlnesa (flash'i-nes), n. The state of 
being flashy; ostentatious gaudincss; taste- 
lessness; vapidness; insipidity. 

The same experiment may be made in artichokes 
and other seeds, when you would take aw<w cither 
%\\cit Jiasktftfss or bitterness. Bacon. 

Flashing (flashing), n. 1. 1'ho act of creat- 
ing an artiflcial flood at shallows in a river, 
by penning up tiie water either in tlie river 
itself or in side reservoirs. — 2. tn arch. 
pieces of lead, zinc, or other metal, used to 
protect tiie Joining when a roof comes in 
contact with a wall, or when a chimney 
shaft or other object comes through a roof 
and the like. The metal is let into a joint 
or groove cut in the wall, &c., and folded 
down so as to hip over and protect the join- 
ing. Wlieti the flasliing is folded down over 
the upturned edge of the lead of a gutter it 
is, in Scotland, called an apron. 

FbtShy (flashi), a, 1. Sliowy, but empty; 
dazzling for u moment, but not solid. 

Flashy wits rannot fathom the whole extent of a 
large discoiirM*. Str A'. Di^by. 

2. Showy, but generally cheap; gay; gaudy; 
tawdry; a.s, a JUinhy dress. — 3, liisinid; 
vapid; without taste or spirit, as food or 
drink. ‘ Lean and flashy songs.* MUton.— 

4. Quick; impulsive; flery. * A temper always 
flashy. * Burke, 

ilaSK (flask), n. [A. Sax. flase, flasca, Jlaxa; 
the ultimate origin of the word is doubtful. 
Comp. O.hV. /lasche, flascon; Sp. flasco; It. 
flaseo; Tj.L. floseo^Jlasea, which Diez refers 
to 1 j. va senium, a tiim. of vas, a vessel. Tlie 
Dan. flasks^ Sw. Jlaska, O.H.G, flasca, are 
jirobably from tlie same source. The O.Fr. 
flasche, L.L. flaseo, appear originally to 
have been coverings to protect glass buttles; 
and this being tlie case the W. fllasg, a 
vessel of wicker-work, a basket, may be the 
ultimate origin of all the f onns. ] 1. A kind 
of bottle; as, a flask of wine or oil. 

Then for the Boiirdeatix you may freely ask ; 

But the Cliaiiipaignc is to each man his/fash. STutg". 

Speciflcally, (a) a narrow-necked globular 
giau bottle; as, a ihloroiiceyfair^. (6) A metal 
or other pocket dram-bottle; as, a pocket 
flask, (e) A vessel, generally of metal or 
nom, for containing gunpowder, carried by 
sportsmen, usually furnished with a measure 
of the charge at tlie top. (d) A vessel for 
oontalning mercury. A flask of mercury 
from California is about 75 lb8.< • 2. A shal- 
low frame of wood or iron, used in foundries 
to contain the sand employed in moulding. 
8.t A bed in a gun-carriage. 

Flasket (flask'ct), n. 1. A vessel in whicli 
viands are served up.— 2. A long shallow 
basket. 

Flat (flatX a. [Icel. flair, Sw. flat, Dan. flad, 

G. fla^ and jptofL flat. Akin Lith. platus, 
Gr. platys, Skr. prUhus, wide, broad. 1 1. Uav- 
itig an even and horizontal, or nearly hori- 
zontal surface, without elevations or de- 
presidons, hills or valleys; level without 
inelination; as, flat land; a flat roof. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant lisht, though sun and moon 
Were In KYvsflat lea sunk. MUien, 

2. Prostrate; lying the whole length on the 
ground: level witn the ground; fallen; laid 
low; ruined. 


What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities Jlat, Milten, 
8. In the fine arts, wanting relief or promi- 
nence of the figures. — 4. Tasteless; stale; 
vapid; insipid; dead; as, fruit /at to the 
taste.— 5. Dull; unanimated; frigid; without 
point or spirit; that can give no relish or 
interest. 

A great part of the work is to me very flat. 

L-oleridffC, 

How weary, stalc.^r^/, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world 1 Shak. 

6. Brought to an end; brought to nought; 
caused to collapse; ruined. 

I feel . . . my hopes vXXflat. Milton. 

7. Not relieved, broken, or softened; per- 
emptory; absolute; positive; downright; as. 
ho gave the petitioner a flat denial. 

Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair. Milton. 

1*11 not march through Coventry with them. th.it’.s 
flat. Shak. 

8. In music, below the natural or the true 
pitch ; hence, as applied to intervals, in- 
dicating a note half a tone below its natural; 
minor. A flat fifth is an interval of a flftli 
diminished by a flat. — 0. Not Bhar|) or shrill; 
not acute; as, a flat sound. - 10. In gram. 
applied to one of that division of consonants, 
in tho enunciation of which voice (in con- 
tradistinction to breath) is heard: opposed 
to sharp; as, b, d, g, z, v. — 11. Lacking 
briskness of commercial exchange or deal- 
ings; depressed; dull; as, the market was 
very flat — Flat candlestick, a bedroom 
candlestick with a broad flat foot or dish. 
—Flat candle, tho candle burned in such a 
candlestick. 

Tim idea of a girl with a really fine head of Imtr, 
liaving to do it by one yfaf cantile and a few inches 
of looking-glass. Ditkens. 

Flat (flat), n. 1. A surface without relief or 
prominences; a level or extended plain ; a 
low tract of land. 

l£nvy is as the sunbeams, that beat hotter upon a 
bank, or steep rising ground, than upon aytat. 

Bacon. 

2. A level ground lying at a small depth 
under the surface of water; a shoal; a shal- 
low; a strand; a sandbank under water. 

I should not see the sandy hour-gl.ass run. 

But 1 should think of shallows and otj^ais. Shak. 

3. Something broad and flat in foiTu; as. (a) 
a liroad, flat-bottomed boat without a keel, 
generally used in river navigation. (6) A 
brond-brimnied, low-crowned straw hat. 
[United States.] (c) A railway car without a 
roof. [United States.]- 4. The flat part or 
side of anything; as, the upper extended sur- 
face of tho hand, the broaa side of a sword or 
knife, and the like.— 5. In musie, a mark of 
depression in sound. It is marked thus t? , 
and is used to lower or depress, by the 
degree of a semitone, any note in the natural 
scale. An accidental flat is ono which does 
not occur in the signature, and which affects 
only the bar in which it is placed. A douh{e 
flat depresses a note two semitones below its 
natural pitch.— G. In arch, that part of the 
covering of a house laid horizontal, and 
covered with lead or other material. -7. A 
story or floor of a building, especially when 
fitted up for a single family. —8. A foolish 
fellow ; a simpleton ; ono who is easily 
duped; a gull. 

Ohl Mcs.srs. Tyler, Donelson. and the reRt, what 
Jlats you arc. Tmus neufspaptr, 

9. In ship-building, one of the timbers in 
midships.— 10. In theatres, one of the halves 
of such scenes or parts of scenes as are 
formed by two equal portions pushed from 
the sides of the stage and meeting In tho 
centre. 

Flat (flat), v.t. pret. A pp, flatted; ppr. flat- 
ting, 1. To level; to fay smooth or even; 
to make broad and smooth; to flatten. — 

2. To make vapid or tasteless. Barsm. S. To 
make dull or unanimated; to depress. 

It mortifies the body, and Jlats the pleasure of the 
senses. GlanvUle. 

4. In music, to reduce below the true pitch, 
as a note, bv depressing it half a tone.— 
To flat in the sail ( naut. ), to draw in the 
aftmost clew of a sail towarcls the middle of 
the ship. 

Flat (flat), e.i 1. To grow flat; to fall to an 
even surface.— 2. To become insipid, or dull 
and unanimated.— 3. In music, to depress 
the voice ; to render a sound less sharp; to 
fall below the true pitch. 

Flatt (flat), adv. Directly; plainly. 

Sin is Jlai opposite to the Almighty. G. Herbert, 

Flat-aft (flat'aft), a, Naut noting the posi- 
tion of Biuls when their surfaces are pressed 


aft against the mast by the force of the 
wind. 

Flat-bill (flatliil), n. 71io name of a genus 
of fly-catching birds (Platyrhynchus), so 
called from the breadth and flatness oi the 
bill. 

Flat-cap t (flat'kap), n. A cap with a low 
flat crown, at one time worn, with modlflca- 
ilons, bv the men of England of all classes. 
The flat-caps of the wealthier classes were 
made of costly material and profusely decor- 



I'lat-caps of the Sixteenth Ci^ntiiry. 

nted with jewels, gold and silver bands, 
feathera, &c.. and were often placed jaun- 
tily on the side of the bead. From the fact 
that the citizens of London continued to 
wear them long after they had fallen into 
desuetude among other dosses, the term 
flat-cap was applied to them in ridicule. 

Flat-caps as proper arc to city gowns 

As to armour helmets, or to kings their crowns. 

Dekker, 

Wcalthyyfrt/-cii/.t, that pay for their pleasure the 
best of any men in Europe. Marsion. 

Flat-fish (flaUflsh). n. A fish which has its 
bocly of a flattened form, swims on the side, 
and has both eyes on one side, os tho floun- 
der, turbot, halibut, and sole. The sense is 
sometimes extended to other fishes wliich 
have the body much compressed, as the 
skate and other members of tho ray family. 
Flat-footed (flat'fut-ed), a. 1. liaving flat 
feet ; having little or no hollow in the sole, 
and a low arch in the instep. —2. Finn-footed ; 
resolute. [American slang term.] 
Flat-head, Flat-headed (flat'hcd, flatlied- 
ed), a. Having a flat head: applied as an 
epithet to a certain tribe of American 
Indians who produce tliis flatness by artifi- 
cial means. 

Flatidss (flat1-de), n. pi, A sub-family of 
hemipterous insects, belonging to the Ful- 
gorid:e. These insects yield Chinese wax 
as a thread-like secretion, which is renewed 
when removed. 

Flat-iron (flatl-Om), n. An iron for smooth- 
ing cloth. It is applied directly to the fire 
and then passed firmly over the surface of 
the fabric to be smoothed. 

Flativet (flat'iv). a, [L. flatus, from/o, to 
blow.] Producing wind; flatulent. 
Flatllngt (flatling). adv. [Comp. In respect 
of the adverbial term, -ling, the word dark- 
ling.] With the flat side; flatwise. 

With her sword iMcBatlin^ strooke. 

In signe of true subjection to her powre. Spenser, 

FlatlingS (flatlingz), adv. With the flat 
side; not edgewise; llatlong. 'The blade 
struck me flatlings.* Sir W, Scott, [Rare.] 
Flatlong (flatlong), adv. With tho flat side 
downward; not edgewise. 

What a blow was there given 1 — An it had not 
fsiWcnJlatlour* Shak. 

Flatly (flat'll), adv. In a flat manner; 
horizontally; evenly; without spirit; dully; 
frigidly; peremptorily; positively; plainly. 

He that does the work of religion, slowiy, Jlatly, 
and without appetite. yer. Taylor. 

Hejiatly refused his aid. Sir P. Sidnty. 

FlatneflS (flat'nes), n. state or quality of 
being flat (in all its senses); leveliiess; equal- 
ity of surface; want of relief or prominence; 
deadness: vapidness; insipidity: low state; 
ablectness; depression of spirits; wantof life; 
dulness; insipidity; frigidity; gravity of 
sound, as opposed to sharpness, acuteness, 
or shrillness. 'The flatness of my misery.* 
Shak, 

Some of Homer's translators have swelled into 
(bstlan, and others sunk into^atness. Pope. 

Flatness of sound— Joined with a harshness. Bacon, 


ch, eAaln; 4h, Sc. locA; g, go; J,job; fl, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, fAen; th, (Ain; w, trig; wh, teAig; sh, azure. —See Key. 
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Flat-orcdlil (rtat^or-kil), n. A lichen, Jtocella 
fiicifonnis, used as a aye. 

FlatOUTyt n. A flatterer. Chaucer, 
Flat-race (Aat'riis). n. A race over level or 
clear ground, as opposed to a hurdle-race or 
Hteeplechane. 

Flat-rod (flat'rod), n. In mining, a roil for 
communicating motion from the engine hori- 
soil tally. 

Flatten (flat'nX v.t [Flat, and en, verb- 
forming suffix. J 1. To make flat; to reduce 
to an equal or oven surface; to level,- 2. To 
lay flat; to ijriiig to the ground; to pro- 
strate.— 3. To make vapid or insipid; to 
render stale. — 4. To depress; to deject, as 
the spirits; to dispirit.— 5. In vnusic, to 
lower in pitch; to render less acute or sharp. 
-To flatten a sail, to extend it fore and aft, 
whereby its effect is lateral only. 

Flatten (tlat'n), e. i. 1 . To grow or become 
even on the surface. -2. To become dead, 
stale, vapid, or tasteless. * Satisfactions 
. . . that flatten in the very tasting.* 
i/ Estrange.— To hecomo dull or spirit- 
less. - 4 . In music, to depress the voice ; to 
render a sound less sharp; to drop below the 
true pitch. 

Flatter (flat't^r). n. l. The person or thing 
l)y wliich anything is flattened. — 2 . In black- 
ti.iiith^s work, a flat swage. 

Flatter (flat'tt>r), r. t. [ Kr. flatter, Pr. fla ta r, 
to pat, stroke, caress, flatter. The Icel. 
flatnra, to deceive by blandishments, pos- 
sibly from O. N. jlatr, flat, is said to be the 
origin of the Kr. and IT., so tliat tlie primi- 
tive sense of the verb would appear to be to 
render smooth by patting or stroking with 
the hand. Sec Flat.] 1. To soothe by 
praise; to gratify the self-love of by praise or 
obsequiousness; to please, as by applause 
or favourable notice, by respectful atten- 
tion, or by anything that exalts one in one’s 
own estimation, or confirms one's good 
opinion of one’s self ; to coax ; to wheedle. 

A ttt.in that his neighbour, sprearleth a 

net for his feet. Prov. xxix. S- 

2. To praise falsely; to encourage by favour- 
able notice; as, to flatter vices or crimes.— 

3. To encourage by favourable representa- 
tions or indications; as, to flatter hopes. 

For now reviving Joy bids her rejoice. 

And Jiaiters her it is Adonis* voice. Shek. 

4 . To inspire with false hopes; to encourage 
by deceiuul or unfounded expectation; as, 
to flatter one with a prospect of success; to 
flatter a patient with the expectation of re- 
covery when his case is desperate. - 5. 1'o 
win the favourable attention of ; to please; 
to soothe; to gi*atify. 

A consort of voices supporting themselves by their 
difTorent parts ni.'ikcs a harmony, pleasingly fills the 
cars and jftttiers them. I^yden. 

{To flatter with - to flatter. Is occasionally 
found in old authors.] 

Flatter-blind (flat't^r-bllnd), v. t. To blind 
witii flattery. [Kare.] 

If 1 do not grossly Jlatter-tiind myself. Coieridge. 

Flatterer (flat't^r-f^rX n. one who flatters ; 
A fawner; a wheodler; one who praises an- 
other with a view to please him, to gain his 
favour, or to accomplish some purpose. 

When I tell him he hates 

lie s:«ys he docs; being then most flattered. Shak. 

Flattereest fflat*t&r-es), n. A female who 
flatters. 'Tiioso women that in times past 
were called Cypres, Colacidcs, i.e, flatter- 
rsHCH.* Holland. 

Flatteringly (flat't^r-ing-li), adv. In a 
flattering manner; in a manner to flatter; In 
n manner to favour; with partiality. 

lie JfattertHffly encouraged him in the opinion of 
his Mtvii merits. Sir T, Browns, 

His pictures of women BMcJlnttfriu^ly drawn. 

Cumberland, 

Flattery (flat't 6 -ri). n. [Kr. flatierie. See 
Flatter.] The act of one who flatters; 
false, insincere, or venal praise; obsequious- 
ness; adulation; cajolery. 

FlaUery is so nnii&eous to a liberal spirit that, even 
when priusc is merited, it is disagreeable, at least to 
unconcerned specutors, if It appear in a garb which 
adulation coninioniy assumes. Dr. LampbeU. 

-Adulation, Flattery, CompUinent See 
Adulation. 

Flatting (flatting), n. 1 . A methoi] of pre- 
serving anlairnished gilding, by touching it 
with uee.— 2. A mode of house painting, in 
which the paint, from its mixture with tur- 
pentine, leaves the work flat or without 
gloss. —3. The rolling out of metal into sheets 
by cylindrical pressure. 

Flattlng-mlU (flatang-mil), n. A mill for 
rv)lliiig out metals by eylindrioal pressure. 


Flattisb (flat'ishX a. Somewhat flat; ap- 
proaching to flatness. 

These are from three inches over to six or seven, 
and of e^jiattuA shape. IVoodward, 

Flatulence, Flatulency (ftat^-iens, flat^- 
Icn-si), n. [ L.L. flatulentia, from ftatulen- 
flatulent. See FLATULENT.] 1. The state 
of being flatulent, or affected with an ac- 
cumulation of gases in the alimentary canal. 

2. Airiness; emptiness; vanity. 

I'he natural ^alulemy of that airy scheme of 
notions. Clanviile. 


Flatulent (flat'u-lent), a, [L. L. flatulentns, 
from L. flattie, a blowing, from flo, fla- 
tum, to blow.] 1 . Windy: atfected with gases 
generated in the alimentary canal.— 2 . Tur- 
gid with air; windy; as, a flatulent tumour. 

3. Generating or apt to generate wind in the 
stomach. 

N'cgctables abound more with aerial particles than 
animal substances, and therefore are more Jiafulent. 

Mrduthnot. 

4. Empty; vain; pretentious without sub- 
stance or i*cality: puffy; as, flatulent vanity. 

How in.'iny of the.se ^atuient writers have sunk 
in their reputation, after seven or eight editions of 
their works. Dryden. 


Flatulently (flat'u-lcnt-li). ado. Windily ; 
emptily. 

Flatuoaityt (flat-fl-os'i-ti), n. Windiness; 
fulness of air; flatulence. 

FlatUOUS t (llat'u-lis). a. bSee FLATULENT.] 
Winily; generating wind; flatulent. 

Flatus (fla'tus), n. [L., from flo, to blow.] 

1 . A breath; a puff of wlntl.— - 2 . Wind gene- 
rated in the stomach or other cavities of 
the l>ody; flatulence. 

Flatwise (flat^wiz), a. or ado. With the flat 
side downward or next to another object; 
not edgewise. *Its posture was flatwise.* 
Wnodivard. 

Flat-worm (flat'w 6 rm), n. An individual of 
the section of Entozoa, known as Platyolmia 
(which se^. 

IWUCht,Flaught(fla 6 ht). a. tScotch.] 1. A 
flight; a flock. • A yfowc/if o’ down.' Edin. 
Mag. -2. A flutter, as that of a bird ; wave ; 
w'ait. 

He . . . wns rvery noo and then getting up wi* n 
^rcat flau}rht of his arms, like a goose wi^lts wings 
jumping up a stair. Galt. 

3. A flash. * o* Are.* Itlaekwood's 

Mag. 

Flauchter, Flaugbter (flitch t'^r), v.i. To 
flutter; to shine fitfully; to flicker. [Scotch. J 

Whiles he wad hac seen a gl.incc o* the light fr.ic 
the door o' the caveyf<ti 4 ^A/erf>f^ against the hazels 
on the other bank. Sir %y. ScoU. 


Flaucbter, Flaugbter (flHdht' 6 r), v. t. [See 
Fi«at.] To pare or cut from the ground, as 
turf. [Scotch.! 

Flaucbter- grade, Flaugbter -spade 

(fiaCht'^r-spad), n. A long two-handed spade 
for cutting tun. 

Flaunt (flantX v.i [Probably connected 
with sur^ words as prov. G. flander, a rag 
pr tatter, flandem, to flutter — nasalized 
forms corresponding to Q. flattem, to flirt, 
to rove about, to flutter.] To make a show 
in apparel or equipment of any kind; to 
make an ostentatious display; to move or 
act ostentatiously; to be glaring or gaudy; 
as, a flaunting show. 

One flaunts in r.'igs, one flutters in brocade. Pope. 

You flaunt about the streets in your new gilt 
chariot. W rbutlt not. 

Flaunt (flgnt), V. t. To display ostentatiously; 
to display impudently or offensively; as, ho 
flaunted the handkerchief in his face.— To 
flaunt it— to flaunt, v.i. 

These courtiers of applause deny themselves things 
convenient to flaunt it out, being freiiuently vain 
enough to immolate their own dc.sircs to their vanity. 

Bovle. 

Flaunt (flgnt), n. Anvthing displayed for 
sliow; impudent pai'ade; a boast; a vaunt; 
a brag. 

Dost thou come hither with thy flourishes. 

Thy flaunts and faces, to abuse men's mtinnerst 

Beau Pr Ft. 


Flaunt-a-flaunt(flsnt'a-flant),adv. Flaunt- 
inglv displayed. 'With high-copt bats and 
feathers flaunt-a-flaunt* Gaecoigne. 

Flannter (flsbt'^r), n. One who flaunts. 

Flauntingly (flsnt^ing-li), adv. In a flaunt- 
ing way. 

Flaunty, Flaunting (flgnti, flanging), a, 
O.Htentatious; vulgarly or offensively showy; 
gaudy. 

Your common :«iesi 

Build pyramids, gauge railroads, reign, reap, dine, 
And dust the yfa«M<y carpets of the world 
For kings to walk on, or our sriiators. 

B. B. Braumimg. 


Flautist (flgt'ist), n. [It. flauio, a flute.] A 
player on the flute; a flutist. 


FlaradO (fla-Td'dfl), n. [L. flame, vellow.} 
In bot yellowness: a disease in plants In 
which the green parts assume that colour. 
Flaverla (fla-vSTl-a), n, [h. flavue, yellow 
-the plants being used in Chili to dye 
yellow.] A genus of herbaceous biennial 
plants, nat. order Compositss, contsiniag' 
several American and Australian species. 
F. Conirayerba is a native of Peru, and 
grows to the height of 18 inches, with lan- 
ceolate serrated leaves, and terminal beads 
of yellow flowers. 

Flavescent (fla-ves'ent), a. In hot. yellow- 
ish or turning yellow. 

Flavlcomoufl (fla-vik^om-r.s), a. [L. flavue, 
yellow, and emna, hair.] Having yellow 
hair. 

FlaviXL Flavine (fla'vin), n. A yellow dve- 
stuff, by some said to be Identical with 
quercitrin, imported fnim Amerloa in the 
form of a dark brown powder, and used as 
a Bu)) 8 titute for quercitron bark. It ghres 
a fine olive-yellow colour to cloth. 
Flavindin (fla^vin-dln), n. A substance ap- 
parently Isomeric with indin and indigo- 
bliie, obtained by tlie action of potash on 
indiu. 

Flavour (fliVv4r), n. [Apparently first used 
by tlilton, who speaks of the flavour of 
wine as distinct fmm its smell and taste, 
the origin being L.L. flavor, yellow gold, litw 
yellovyness, from L. flamie, yellow, golden 
or reddish yellow.] 1 . The quality of any 
substance which affects the taste, especially 
that quality which gratifies the palate; 
relish; zest; as, the flavour of the peach, of 
wine, <tc. — 2 . The quality of a substance 
which affects the smell; odour; fragrance; 
as, the flavour of the rose. —- 8 . Fig, the 
quality which affects the literary or artlaUo 
taste. 

As there .’%rc wines which, it is tald, can only be 
tlrunk in the country where the vine grows, ao the 
flavour and aroma of the best works of art are too 
delicate to bear importation iuto the speech of otlier 
lands and times. Dr. CaM. 

Flavour (fla'vfir), v.t. To communicate 
flavour or some quality of taste or smell to. 
Flavoured (fla^v^rd), a. Having Uie quality 
that affects the sense of taste or smell; as, 
high-flavoured wine. 

FlavourleBS(fla'v 6 r-leB),a. Without flavour; 
tasteless. 

Flavourous (fta^vCr-us), a. I'lcasuiit to the 
taste or smell. 

Flavoust (fhVvus), a. [L. flavue.] Yellow. 
Flaw (flft), /I. [A. Sax. floh, that which has 
flown off, a fragment, a flaw; Goth, flaga, a 
fragment; Sw. flaga, a flaw, flaga sty, to 
scale off— all probably from the same root aa 
A. Sax. fle.6gan,JUsbhan, to fly, to flee, and akin 
Uy fluke and flag. Comp. W. jfflato, a splinter; 
flla, a parting from, j/lygiaw, to break out 
aliruptly. Some connect it withyfay; pro- 
bably in all Its senses it does not come from 
Uie Bam e root. ] 1 . A breach : a crack; a defect 
of continuity or cohesion; a gap or fissure; 
as, a flaw in a scythe, knife, or raxor; a flaw 
in a china dish or in a glass; a flaw in a wall. 

2. Any defect made by violence or occasioned 
l>y neglect; a defect; a fault: os, a flaw in 
reputation; a flaw in a will, or In a deed, or 
in a statute. 

Thfdr Judgment has found « Bow In what the gen- 
erality of mankind admires. Addison. 

3. A sudden burst of wind; a sudden gust or 
blast of sliort duratioiL 

And he w.-itched how the veering did blew 
The smoke now west, now south. LoneflAlrw. 

4. A sudden burst of noise and disorder; a 
tumult; uproar. 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in; 1 heard the mighty fiarm. 

Dryden. 

5. t A sudden commotion of mind. 

Oh these and otarta. 
Impostors to true fear, would become 
A woman's story at a winter's Are. Shak. 

6 . t A shiver; a fragment. 

But this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand 
Or ere 1*11 weep. Shah. 

Syn. Crack, chink, fissure, blemish, fault, 
imperfection, spot, speck, stain. 

Flaw (fig), v,t. 1 . To break; to crack. 


The brooen caldrons with the frosts thtafltswed. 

Dryden, 

2 . To violate; to invalidate. [Bare.] 

France hath flaw'd the longue, and hath attach’d 
Our marcliaots* goods. Shah. 

FlAWOfta. [L. flame,] Yellow. 'Browes, 
JUiwe of colour pure/ Chaucer, 
rlawlOM (flg'les), a. Without cracks; with- 
out defect. 


F&te, fllr, fat, fall; m4, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, not, mOvc; tflbe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, 80 . ahune; f. So. ley. 
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nawnt (illMi)* n. [O. Fr. flaon, Fr. ilan, a 
custard.] A sort of flat custard or pie. 
Flawtort (flft'Mr), v.t [Connected with 
O.E Jlaw 0 ,} To scrape or pare, aa a 

i^wy (fl(t'i)i A* 1' Full of flaws or cracks; 
broken; defective; faulty. Subject to 
sudden gusts of wind. 

Flax (flaks), n. [A. Sax. Jleax. Cog. D. vku, 
FrlB.Jlax, Q.flaehs, flax. Wedgwood remarks, 
'As parallel forius inf andyi are very com- 
mon, it is probable that the A. Sax. feax» the 
hair, is radically identical with fleax, flax.' 
We do find flax for hair in old English; as, 
‘I will take thv ftliigars and thyjfiax:* The 
Squier, Percy MS, Comp. Bohem. vlaa. Rub. 
voice, lAth. ptaukae, which mean hair, while 
from their form they are apparently cognate 
with>Edx; and on the other hand Dan. Aor, 
prov. G. Aar, flax, with £. hair. Probably from 
a root mean ing to comb or weave or twist, the 
meanings of the G. jlechten. J 1. The common 
name of the plants of the genus Linum, uat. 
order Linacese. The species, of which there 
are nearly a hundred, are herbs or small 
shrubs, with narrow leaves, and yellow, blue, 
or even white flowera arranged in variously 
formed cymes. They occur in warm and 
temi>erate regions over the world. The cul- 
tivated species is X. tuntaiuutimutn. The 
flbre which is used for making thread and 
cloth, called linen, 
cambric, lawn, lace, 

4lr.c., consists of the 
woody bundles of 
the slender stalks. 

The flne fibres may 
be so separated as 
to bo spun into 
threads as flne as 
silk. A most use- 
ful oil is expressed 
from the seeds, and 
the residue, called 
linseod-cake, is one 
of tlie most fatten- 
ing kinds of food 
for cattle. The best 
seed comes from 
Riga and Holland. 

Thi*co species are 
indigenous to Bri- 
tain, the smallest of 
which, L. eafhartieum, or purging flax, is 
found in heaths and pastures everywhere. 
In New SSealand flax is obtained from a plant 
called Phortnium tenax. See Phormtum. — 

2. The fibrous part of the plant when broken 
and cleaned by scutching and hackling. 
Flaz-buall (flaks'bush), n. The N ew Zealand 
flax-plant (Phortnium tenax). See Phor- 
MIPII. 

Flax-oomb (flakslcflm), n. An instrument 
with teeth, through which flax is drawn for 
separating it from tlie tow or coarser part 
and the shives. Called also Uackle, Ueckle, 
and Haiehel. 

Flaz-dresfler (flaks'dres-dr), n. One who 
breaks and scutches flax, and so prepares it 
for the spinner. 

Flax-dreBBlng (flaks'dres-ing), n. The pro- 
cess or traded? oi'eaking and scutching flax. 
Flaxedt (flaks'ed), a. Soft and compressible 
like prepared flax; resembling flax; silky. 

She as the leamedbt maid was chose by them 

iHer Jtaxed hair crown'd with an anadem). 

Broivfte. 

Flaxen (flaks'n), a. 1. ^fade of flax: as, 
jlaxen thread.— 2. Resembling flax; of the 
colour of flax; fair, long, and flowing. 



Adown the shoulders of the heavenly fair 
In easy ringlets Sowed her Ctueen hair. FaruJbts. 

Flax-mill (flaks'mil), n. A mill or factory 
%vhero flax is spun; a mill for the manufac- 
iiire of linen goods. 

Flax-plant, Flax-lily (flaks'plant, flaksTi- 
li). n. Bee PHORMIVX. 

Flaxseed (flaks'sdd), n. The seed of flax; 
■linseed. 

Flax-Star (flaks'stSr), n. The Lyeknachia 
linum etellatum, an herbaceous annual 
indigenous to Italy. 

Flax-weed (flaks'wOd), n. A plant resem- 
bling flax, Linaria vulgarie. Called also 
TocSrftax. 

Flax-wendh (flaks'wensh), n. A woman 
who spins flax. Shak, 

'FUHxy (llaks'i), a. Like flax; being of a light 
colour; fair. 

Flay (fla), v.t [A. Sax. jMn, O.D. vHaegen, 
vlaen, to flay; O.N. flaga, to cut thin turfs. 
Akin flake, naw. Be. Jlauehter, to pare or cut 
turf.] 1. To skin; to strip oft tne skin of; 
as, to flay an ox. 


He has a son who shall be alive; then 

*liointed o'er with honey, set on tne head of a wasp's 
nest. Shak. 

a t To take off the surface of; to pare. 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed of 
cutting scraws, which is /lading ott the green surface 
of the ground, to cover their cabins. Sw(/t. 

Flayer (fl&'tr), n. One who flays. 

Flea (fle), n. [A. Sax. yfea, from fle6n,JU6‘ 
han, JUdgan, to fly, to escape. Comp. Sc. 
Jlech, and O. Jloh, O.H.O. Jloeh, a flea.] An 
insect of the genus Pulex, and regarded by 
entomologists as constituting a distinct 
order Apnaniptera, because the wings are 
inconspicuous scales. All the species of the 
< genus are very similar to the common flea 
{P. irritane). It has two eyes and six feet; 
the feelers are like threads; the oral appen- 
dages are modified into piercing stilcts and 
a suctorial proboscis. The flea is remark- 
able for its agility, leaping to a surprising 
distance, and its bite is very troublesome. — 
A flea in the ear, an annoying, unexpected 
hint or reply. 

My mistress .sends away all her suitors, and puts 
Jieas in their tars. Stv0. 

Flea (fle), v.f. To clean from fleas. Johneon. 
Fleat (fle)* v.t. To flay. 

He will be Jieaed first 

And horse-collars made of *s sldu. FMehtr. 

Fleabane (fle^ban), n. A name popularly 
given to several composite plants from their 
supposed power of destroying or driving 
away fleas, aa the species or the genus 
('oiiyza, which were believed to have this 
power, when suspended in a room. The 
common fleabane is Pulicaria dyeenteruta, 
found In moist sandy places in the south of 
Kngland, whose smoke was supposed to ex- 
pel fleas. The blue fleabane is Erigeron 
acre, common on dry banks. 

Flea-beetle (fle'be-tl), n. The name given 
to different species of beetles of tlie family 
Hnlticidcc, which are destructive to plants. 
They are so called from their leaping powers, 
being provided, like fleas, with thickened 
hind-legs. 

Fleablte, Fleabitixig (fle^ut. flga>it-ing). n. 

1. The bite of a flea, or the red spot caused 
by the bite. — 2. A trifling wound or pain, 
like that of the bite of a flea; a slight incon- 
venience; a thing of no moment. 

A gout, a choUck . . . are hut/ftak'tes to the pains 
of the soul. Harvey. 

Fleabitten (fld^it-n), a. \. Bitten by a flea. 

2. Mean; worthless; of low birth or station. 
Cleaveland.—Z. Applied to a horse whose 
colour consists of small reddish spots or 
lines upon a lighter ground. 

Fleak (fl^k), n. A small lock, thread, or 
twist. ' Fleake or threads of hemp and flax. * 
More. See Flakr. 

Fleakizig (flSk'ing). n. A light covering of 
reeds, over which the main covering is laid 
in thatching houses. [Local. 1 
Fleam (flSm), n. [D. vlijm, O.U.G. fliedimtt, 
M.H.G. vliedeme, fliedm, flietemen, L.L. 
flevotomum, ftebotomum, from Gr. phlebe, 
phleboe, a vein, and tomoe, a cutting. The 
W. fllaim, a lancet or fleam, is probably 
from this wo«l.] In eurg. and farriery, a 
sharp instrument for opening veins for let- 
ting blood; a lancet. 

Fleaill 7 t(flem'i),a. Bloody; clotted. *Fleamy 
clod ^ an antagonist. * MUton. 

Flear (fl^r). n. and v.i. Same as Fleer. 

Fleat, n. See Flet. 

Fleate (flfit), v.t see Fleet, vJ. 2. 
Fleawort (fle'wert), n. Fleabane (which 
see); also, tne herb PUtntago psyllium, from 
the riiape of its medicinal, mucilaginous 
seeds. 

Flecflie (flash), n. [Fr., an arrow.] In fort 
the most simple species of fleld work, usually 
constructed at the foot of a glacis, consist- 
ing of two faces forming a salient angle 
_TO{ntitig outward from the position taken, 
nedk (nek), v. t [From the noun fleck. ] To 
spot; to streak or stripe; to variegate; to 
dapple. * Both flecked with white, the true 
Arcadian stain.' Dryden. 

And straight the sun wa5./rrrM with ban, 
[Heaven’s mother send us grace 1) 

As if through a dungeon -grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. Coieritggt. 

FlflOk (flek), n. [IceL flekkr, D. vlek, G. 
fleck; allied to^fsdir.] A spot; a streak; a 
dapple; a stain. 

Life is dashed wtlh^rrAr of sin. TfmtyeeM, 

Fleck (flekX n. A flake; a lock. 

Asud Jfttks of wool stick to their withered Vpo. 

Thtadpre Martin. 

Fletfker (flek'^r), v.t. Same as Fleck. 


Fleckless (fleklei), a. Spotless; blameless. 
[Rare.] 

My conscience will not count mejttektess. 

Tennyson. 

Fleeted (flekt'ed), p. and a. [L. flecto, to 
bend.] In her. same as Embcfwed.— Fleeted 
and reflected, bowed or bent in a serpentine 
form like the letter 8. 

Flection (flok'shon), n. [L,fleetio, from flecto, 
to bend.] The act of bending or state of 
being bent; inflection. 

Fleeter (flekt'^r), n. A flexor (which seeX 
Fled (fled), pret. pp. of flee. 

Pledget (flej), a. [A. Sax. flyege, able to fly, 
from fleCgan, to fly. Comp. G. fliick, fliigge, 
featherea, ready to fly, from fliegen, to ny. ] 
Feathered ; furnished with feathers or wings; 
able to fly. 

His locks behind, 

Illustrious on his shoulders, Jledge with wings, 
l.ay waving round. Milton. 

Fledge (fleJ), v.t pret. A pp. fledged; ppr. 
fledging. 1. To furnish with feathers; to 
supply with the feathers necessary for flight. 

The birds were not yet fledged enough to shift for 
themselves. Sir R. Z.' Estrange. 


2. To cover with anjrthing resembling or 
serving the purpose of feathers. 'Branches 
fledged with clearest green. ' Tennyson. 
Iledget (flej), v.i. To become fledged. 
Fledgalillg (flej'ling), ii. A young bird Just 
fledged. 

Fledwlte. t FUghtwitet (fledvit, flit'wit), n. 
[A. Hax. flyth, flight, and wite, punishment.] 
In old law, a discharge from penalties, where 
a person, having been a fugitive, came to the 
peace of the king of his own accord, or with 
license. 

Flee (llfi). v.i. pret. A pp.Jled; ppr. fleeing. 
[A. Sax. fleAn, to flee (contr. from fledhan, 
to flee), ie fleA, I flee; a strong verb (with 
pret. jledh, pp. flogen) which afterwards 
became weak ; recognized as distinct from 
fleAgan, to fly, though their inflectional 
forms were similar. Comp. loci, fijjja, Dan. 
flye, Sw, fly, G. ftiehen, to flee. See Fly.] 
To hasten or run away, as from danger or 
evil; to resort to shelter: usually withyV^’*’^- 
This is sometimes omitted, making the verb 
transitive. * Flee fornication.* 1 Cor. vi. 18. 


In haste \\efled and so did they. 

Kach and hfs fear a several way. Htfdibras, 
Re.sist the devil, and he will flee/rom you. 

Jain. iv. 7 . 

—To flee the question or from the question, 
in legislative assemblies, to avoid voting in 
a question. 

Flee (fid), n. A fly. [Scotch.] 

Fleece (flfis). n. [A. Sax. fleos, flis,fiys; D. 
vlies; 14.0. ftus, fleece, tuft of wool; O.fliess, 
flauss, a tuft of wool or hair. Fleece is per- 
haps related to flax (which see).] 1. The 
coat of wool that covers a slieep or that is 
shorn from a sheep at one time.— 2. Any 
covering resembling wool in quality or ap« 
pcaraiice.— 3. The loose and thin sheet of 
cotton or wool coming from the breaking- 
card in the process of manufacture. 

Fleece (fles), v.t pret. A pp. fleeced; ppr. 
fleecing. 1. To deprive of the fleece or natural 
covering of wool. — 2. To strip of money or 
property; to take from, by severe exactions, 
under colour of law or Justice, or pretext of 
necessity, or by virtue of authority; to rob 
heartlessly; to take from without mercy. 

' Foul felonious thief that fleeced poor pas- 
sengers.' Shak. 

He was improvident, and every one^errMf him. 

Onida. 

3. To furnish with a flccco; as, the sheep is 
well fleeced.— A. To spread over aa with a 
fleece or wool. 


Meantime, light shadowing all, a sober calm 
Fitters unbounded ether. Thomson. 


Fleecer (fles'er), n. One who fleeces, atrips, 
or takes by severe or heartless exactions. 
Fleece-wool (flea'wul). n. Wool that ia 
shorn from the living sheep: aa opposed ti> 
skin-wool, tliat from the sl^a of dead ani- 
mals. 

Fleeoh (flCtch), v.t [Connected with D. 
vleijen, to flatter, G. flehen, to supplicate ; 
or from Fr. JUehir, to bend, to submit, to 
move to pity, to prevail on, from L. fleetere, 
to bend.] To flatter; to wheedle. [Scotch.] 
Duncan^McAW. and Duncan pray'd* 

‘Meg was deaf as AUsa Craig. Bums. 


Fleeciags (nes'lngx), n. pL curds aaporated 
from the whey. IF. Ac. Ainsworth. [Pro- 
vincial] 

Fleecnr (flfls'ix a. l. Covered with wool: 
wooUy; as, a fleecy flock. * Fleecy sheep.* 
Beattie.— 2. Resembling wool or a fleece ; 
as, fleecy snow; yfesey locks. 'The cham- 
bers of the yiseey east* Thomson. 


ch. ekaln; Ch, 8a look; g, go; i,Joh; ft. Fr. ton; ng. sing; VH, then; th, Mia; w, udg; wh, loMg; zh, asure.— See Key. 
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Fleen,t n. jpl. Fleas. Chaucer. 

Fleep (fl£p). n. [Icel. babble, tattle.] 
An awkward, Btupict fellow; a lout. [Scotch.] 

I.et growkit fieeps pretend to skunner 

And tak* offence. Skinuer. 

Fleer (flfir), v.i. [Comp. Sc. Jleyr, to make 
wry faces; Dan. dial /lire, to laugh, to sneer; 
N. jUra, to titter.] 1. To make a wry face 
in contempt, or to grin in scorn ; to deride; 
to sneer; to mock ; to gibe ; as, to Acer and 
flout. • Never Jlcer and jest at me. Shak. 

Covered with an antic face. 

To yfrvr and scorn at our solcniiiity. S/tak. 

2. To grin with an air of civility; to leer. 

Grinning and Jlttring as though they went to a 
bear>b.'iittng. Latimer, 

Fleer (fler), v.t To mock; to flout at. 

1 blush to tliink how people Jteer'd and scorn'd me. 

Beau. ^ FL 

Fleer (flfir), n. l. Derision or mockery, ex- 
pressed by words or looks. 

And mark the tfeers^ the gibes, and notable scorns. 

2. A grin of civility; a leer. 

A sly treacherous deer upon the face of deceivers. 

.'ieuiM. 

Fleer (fle'fir), n. One who flees. Lord Ber- 
ners. 

Fleerer (fler'^^r). n. One who fleers; a 
mocker ; a Icoror. 

Fleeringly ( flei-'ing-li ), adv. In a fleering 
manner. 

Fleet (fl€t), n. [A. Sax. fie6t, G. fleth, flethe, 
D. vliet, a channel; allied to float.] An arm 
of the sea ; an inlet ; a river or creek : used 
as an element in place-names; as. North- 
fleet, South-yf^^f, Fleet-ditch.— The Fleet or 
Fleet Prison^ a metropolitan prison, now 
abolislied; so called from its being situ- 
ated by the side of the river Fleets now 
covered over. To this prison persons were 
committed by the ecclesiastical courts, 
courts of equity, exchiuiuer. and common 
pleas. 

neet (flet). n. [A. Sax. fliet. flota. a floater, a 
ship, from Jledtan, to float, intena. of fldican, 
to flow. Akin D. vloot, G. flotte, fleet. See 
Float.] a body or squadron of ships; a 
number of ships in company, whether ships 
of war or of commerce, more especially 
ships of war. 

Roll on. thou deep and dark blue ocefln, roll! 

Ten thousand jieets sweep o\er thee in vain. Byron. 

Fleet t (flSt), V.i. To float. 

Our sever'd navy too 

Have knit again, an<1 jiert, threat'niiig most sealike. 

SAaJb, 

neet (flet). o.<. [A. •Sax. /ef, fliet, cream, 
from fledtan, to float. ] 1. To skim tlie cream 
off; to take the cream from. [Provincial.] — 
2. Naiit. to skim fresh water off the sea, as 

S ractised at the mouths of the Rhone, the 
rile, 1 &C. 

Fleet (flet), a. Light; superflcially fruitful 
or thin; not penetrating deep, as soil. Mcr- 
ihner. 

Fleet (flet), ado. In a manner so os to affect 
only the surface; superflcially. 

Those lands must be plowed fleet, Mortimer, 

neet (flet), a. [Icel. /yc/7r, quick; allied ra- 
ther to flit than to fleet above. See FLIT. ] 
Swift of pace; moving or able to move with 
rapidity; nimble; light and quick in motion, 
or moving with ]ightneK.s and celerity; as, a 
Jleet horse or dog. 'Fleeter than the wind.' 
Hudibras. 

He had in his stables one of the fleetest horses In 
England. Liarendon. 

Fleet (flet). V.i. [Closely allied to flit. See 
Fleet, a.] l. To fly swiftly; to hasten; to 
flit as a light substance. 

How nil the other passion s/Tre/ to air. SAaJt. 

2. Saut. to slip, as a rope or chain, down 
the barrel of a capstan or windlasa 
Fleet (Act), V, t. 1. To skim over the surface; 
to pass over rapidly; as. a ship that fleets the 
gulf.— 2. t To hasten over; to cause to pass 
lightly, or in mirth and Joy. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and 
fleet the time carelessly, as they did in tiie golden 
age, SAak. 

3. Fani. (a) to slack off a tackle and draw 
the blocks apart for another pull, after they 
have been hauled close toother, (b) To 
cause to slip down the barrel of a capstan 
or windlass, as a rope or chain. 

Fleet Books (flet' buks), n. pi. The books 
containing the original entries of marriages 
solemnized in the Fleet Prison between 1086 
and 1754. They are not admissible as evi- 
dence to prove a marriage, as not having 
been compiled under public authority. See 
Fleet Makktaoss. 


Fleet-dike. Fleet-dyke(flet'dlk).n. A dike 
for preventing inundation, as along the 
banks of rivers, ifirc. 

Fleetent (flet'on). old pp. of fleet, to skim 
the cream off. — Fleeten-face, a person who 
has a face of the colour of whey or skimmed 
milk; a whey-face. 

You know where you are, vow fleeten face. 

Beau. ^ FI. 

Fleet-foot, Fleet-footed (flet'fwt, flet'fut- 
ed), a. Swift of foot; running or able to run 
with rapidity. ' The fleet-foot roc.* Shak. 

Fleeting (flet'ing), p. and a. Passing rapidly; 
hastening away; transient; not durable; as, 
the fleeting hours or nioments. 

Some fleettnj^ good that mocks me with the view. 

Coldsmt/A. 

- Transient, Transitory, Fleeting. See 
under Transient. 

Fleetlngly (flct'ing-li), ado. In a fleeting 


substance forming a laim part of an animal; 
consisting of the softer solids, as dis- 
tinguished from the bones, the skin, and 
tlie fluida It consists chiefly of fibrin, with 
albumen, gelatin, baomatosin.fat, phosphate 
of sodium, phosphate of potassium, phos- 
phate and carbonate of calcium, sulphate 
of potassium, and chloride of sodium. The 
solid part is, besides, permeated by an acid 
fluid, called flosh-Julce. It has a red colour, 
and contains dissolved a number of both 
organic and inorganic substances, llie 
organic matter consists of albumen, casein, 
creatine, and creatinine, inosic and several 
other acids; the Inorganic, of alkaline sul- 
hates, chlorides, and phosphates, with 
me, iron, and magnesia.— 2. Animal food, 
in distinction from vegetable; especially, the 
body of beasts and fowls used as food, dis- 
tinct from flsh. 


manner. 

Fleetly (flat'll), ado. In a fleet manner; 
rapidly; swiftly. 

Fleet Marriages (flet' ma-rij-ez), n. pi. 
Clandestine iinirriages at one time per- 
forincil without banns or license by needy 
chaplnins in the Fleet Prison, London, sup- 
pressed by the marriage act in 1754. See 
Fleet Rooks. 

Fleetneaa (flct'nes). n. Tlie quality of being 
fleet; swiftness; rapidity; velocity; relerity; 
speed; as. the fleet tiess of a horse or deer. 
Fleg (fleg), o.t. [A. Sax. fliyan, to put to 
fligiit, caua of fleAhan, to flee, or jUAaan, 
to lly.] To affright; to terrify. [Scotch.] 
Fleg (fleg), V. i. To be afraid; to take friglit. 
[Scotch.] 

lieg (fleg), n. [Scotch.] 1. A fright. 2. A 
random stroke; a blow; a kick. 

She's gieii me niony a jirl i%\\ fltj;^. 

Sin* 1 could striddlc o'er a rig. Burnt. 

Fleg^ (fl<*m), n. Same ns Phlegm . 
FlegnmtiC (flcg-mat'ik), a. Same as Phleg- 
matic. 

Fleich (flech), v.t. Same as Flceck. 

Fleme,! t^.f. [A.Sax. ylyman, to banish.] To 
banish. Chnveer. 

Flemens-firt^ Flymans - fyrmth (iUV- 
iiieiiz-fdrth, fli'mans-f6rmth), n. [A. Snx. 
flyman feormth, flyman fyrmth, the har- 
bouring and giving food to a fugitive 
fly mu, a fugitive, ginit /fyman, and fyrmth 
feormth, hospitable reception.] 1. The of- 
fence of harbouring a fugitive, the penalty 
attached to which was one of the rights of 
I the crown. ~2. An asylum for outlaws. 

And ill beseems your rank and birth, 

To make your towers a flemeHsflrtk. Sir //'. Scott. 

Fl6Xlier,t n. A banishcr. Chancer. 
FlemiX^ (flem'ing), n. A native of Flanders. 
Flexnlan (flem'ish), a. Pertaining to Flan- 
ders. -FTernisA hoTkd, a mode of laying 
bricks, being that species of Imnd which ex- 
hibits a header and stretcher alternately. 
See Bond. Flemish brieJe, a species of hanl 
yellow brick used for paving. — Flemish 
eye. See under Ey E. —PHemish horse (naut. ), 
the outer short foot-rope for the man at 
the earing, the outer end of which is splJced 
round a thimble on the goose-neck of tlie 
studding-sail boom-iron, while the inner 
end is seized by its eye within the brace- 
block-strop and head-earing-cleat. Smyth. 
— Flemish school, the school of painting 
formed in Flanders by the brothers Van 
Eyck, at the coinnioncement of the flf tceiith 
centu^. The chief early masters were 
Memling, Weyden, Matsys, Mahiis, and 
Moro. Of those of the second period, Ru- 
bens and Vandyck, Snyders, Jordaens, Gas- 
par de Grayer, and the younger Teniers, 
take the highest place. 

FlemlBh (flom'ish), n. 1. The language of 
the Flemings.— 2. llie people of Flanders. 
Flemlt (flcm'it), p. and a. Frightened. 
[Scotch.] 

Flencll (flensh), v.t. Same as Flense. 

Flense (flens), v.t. pret. & pp. flensed; ppr. 
fUming. [ Dan. flense; D. vlensen. ] To cut 
lip and obtain the blubber of; as, to flense a 
whale. 

Fl^nu Coal (fle-n5 kdl), n. [From the name 
of the locality.] A peculiar variety of bit- 
uminous coal, occurring abundantly in the 
Belgian coal-flelds near Mona It resembles 
some of the seams at Swansea. 

Flese^t n. A fleece. Chaucer. 

Fleab (flesh), n. [A. Sax.flcese^JUiec, D. vleeseh, 
G. fletsch, flesh. In the Scandinavian lan- 
guages the corresponding word (Icel. and 
Dan. desk) is applied specifically to bacon, 
and this may have been the orifdnal mean- 
ing of the term, which is probably akin 
to flUehf A. Sax. JUeee.} 1. A compound 


F/esh without being qualified with acids, is too 
alkalescent a diet. jtrbutAnot. 

3. The body, os distinguisbod from the soul; 
the corporeal person. 

As if itxxs flesh, which wiills about our life, 

Were brass impregnable. Shak. 

4. The human race; mankind; humanity. 

All flesh liad corrupted his way upon the earth. 

(*cn. vi. 12. 

And she was fairest of sd\ flesh on earth. Tennyson. 

5 D liman nature: (a) in a good sense, ten- 
derness; human feeling; gentleness. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdiir.itc heart. Cowfer. 
(5) Desire for sensual gratification; car- 
nality; corporeal appetites; as, to mortify 
the flesh. 

The flesh lusteth ag.'iinst the spirit. Gal. v. xy. 
(c) In theol. the character ns influenced by 
animal propensities or selfish passioiis; the 
soul apoi't from spiritual influences.— fl. Kin- 
dred; stock; family; near relative or rela- 
tives. 

He K our brother and owt flesh. Gen. xxxvii. 27. 

7. In hot. the soft pulpy substance of fruit; 
also that part of a root, fruit, Ac. , which is 
fit to be eaten .— he in the flesh, (a) to be 
alive. (5) In Smip. to be under the caniitl 
ordinances of the law. Rom. vli. h.—To he 
one flesh, to be closely united, as in marriage. 
Gen. ii. 24.* -A/fer the flesh, after the manner 
of man; in a gross or earthly niannor; ac- 
cording to the tendencies or appetites of the 
liutnan heart. — A u arm of flesh, human 
strength or aid. —Plesh and blood, the entire 
body; man in his physical personality. 

Fiesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of c;od. 

I Gor XV. 50. 

Flesll (flesh), V. t 1. To encourage by giving 
flesh to; to initiate to the taste of flesh: a 
sportsman's use of the word, from the prac- 
tice of training hawks and dogs by feeding 
them with the first game they take, or other 
flesh ; hence, to use, as a lethal weapon, 
upon or as upon flesh, especiidly for the 
first time. 

Full bravely hast XhoaflfSh'd 
I'hy ni.iideii swurd. Shak. 

2. To glut or satiate with, or as with, flesh. 

Tlie kindred of him h.'dh been fleshed upon us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody strain 
'I'hat haunted us in our familh^r paths. Shak. 

3. To harden or make cniel, as by feeding 
cm flesh; to accustom; to inure; to estab- 
lish in any practice. 

Old soldiers 

Fleshed in the spoils of Gerinatiy and France. 

Beau. dV FI. 

He that is xntssx flesh* din sin, commits it not with- 
out some remorse. Hales, 


4. In leather manufacture, to remove flesh, 
fat, and loose membrane from the flesh side 
of, as skins and hides. 

Fleah-brotll (flcsh'broth), n. Broth made 
by boiling flesh in water. 

Fleah-biruili (floBh'brush), n. A brush for 
exciting action in the skin by friction. 

Fleah-fUOggecKflesh'klogd), a. Encumbered 
with flesh. 

Fleab-colour (flesh'kul-^r), n. The colour 
of flesh; carnation. 

Flesb-colourad (fleshlcul-drd), a. Being of 
the colour of flesh. 


Fleabed (flesht), p. and a. 1. Initiated; accus- 
tomed; glutted.— 2. Fat; fleshy. 

Fleaher (flesh'4r), n. A butcher. (Properly 
a Scotch word.] 

Hard by a flesher on s block had laid his whittle 
down. Macaulay. 

Fleah-fiy (flesh'fll), n. Same as Blowfly 
(which m). 

llesb-fork (fleshTork), n. A cook's fork 
for trying meat and taking it from Uie 
boiler. 


Fate, fflr, fat, fgll; m4, met, hkr; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil,.pound; fi. Sc. abune; y. So. icy. 
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FlMbAll <fle«li'ful)i o- Fat; plump; abound- 
Ing in ilesh. 

FldSllhOOd (ileshlittd), n. State of being in 
tbe fleih; state of having assumed a fleshly 
form ; state of being subject to the ills of 
the flesh; incarnation. 

Thou, who hast thyself 
Endured thisyf<rx/tAi7A/. Zf. Brownings. 

Flesll^^llOOk (floshhhk), n. A hook to draw 
flesh from a pot or caldron. 1 Sam. it. 13. 
FlefllllnesB (flesh'i-nes), n. State of being 
fleshy; plumpness; corpulence; grossnoss. 
FleslllXlg (flesh^ing), n. [Generally in the 
plural] A covering, as drawers, worn by 
actors, dancers, Ac., resembling the natural 
skin. 

* Now, Mrs. Sleeve, mind and be very particular 
with the Jteshingx* And all the ladies who had 
assisted at the puriScation of John (iay went to get 
themselves measured for silk flesh-coloured leggings 
and blue satin slips for a piece of mythology. 

^errold, 

Flasll-Juice (flesh'jfls), n. An acid liquid 
which may bo separnted by pressing the 
flesh of animals of the higher orders. See 
under Flesh. 

FleallleBB (flesh^es), a. Destitute of flesh; 
loan. 

FleBbllneBfl (flesh'll -ncs), n. State of being 
fleshly; carnal passions and appetites. 

Sin and fltshliness bring forth sects and heresies. 

Ascham. 

FleBhllng (flesli'ling), n. A person devoted 
to oamal things. 

Fleshly (flesh'll), a. l. Pertaining to the 
flesh; corporeal 

When from theiry/rxA^ bondage they are free. 

Dtnham. 

2. Carnal; worldly; lascivious. 

Abstain from flexhly lusts. i Pet. ii. ir. 

8. Animal ; not vegetable. ‘ FleMy mortals. * 
Dryden^^A. Human; not celestial: not spi- 
ritual or divine. ‘Vain of jleMy uriii.* 
MUUm. * Fleshly ‘2 Cor. i. 12. 

noBhly-minded (flcsh'li-inlnd-cd), a. Ad- 
dicted to sensual pleasures. 

Fl6Bh-meat (flesIrmSt), n. Animal food; tlie 
flesh of animals prepared or used for food. 
Fleshment (flesh'iucnt), n. The act of flesh- 
ing; oogernosB gained by a successful initia- 
tion. 

In the fleshment of this dread exploit. 
Drew on me here. Shah, 

FleshmoxigBl' (flesh'mnng-g^r), n. One who 
deals in flesh; hence, a dealer in human 
flesh; a procurer; a pimp. [Hare.] 

Was the duke a fl^hmonger^ a foul, and a coward, 
as you then reported hinif Shah. 

Fleshpot (tlcsli'pot), n. A vossol in which 
flesh IS cooked; hence, plenty of provisions. 
Kx. xvi. 3. 

neshauake t (flesh'kwak), n. [Formed In 
imitation of earthquake.'^ A trembling of 
the flesh. B. Jenson. 

neBh-tint (flesh'tint), n. In painting, a 
colour which best serves to represent tliat 
of the tinman body. 

Flesh-worm (flesh'wdnn), n. A worm that 
feeds on flesh; the maggot of the blow-fly 
and other dipterous insects. 

Flesh-wound (flesh'wond), n, A wound 
which does not reach beyond the flesh; a 
slight wound. 

Fleshy (flesii'i), a. 1. Full of flesh; plump; 
fat; gross; corpulent; as, a fleshy man. 

The sole of his foot fleshy. Ray. 

2. Consisting of flesh; corporeal; human. 

He, sovran priest, stooping his regal head, . . . 
Poor fleshy tabernacle entered. Milton. 

Neither could they make to themselves fleshy 
hearts for stony. Ecclus. xvii. i6. 

8. Full of pnlp; nulpous; plump, as fniit.— 
A fleshy leaf, in hot. a leaf which is thick and 
Juicy, with considerable flrmness, as in the 
tiouseleek, cacti, Ac. 

Flett (flet), pp. of fleet. Skimmed; as, flet 
milk. 

Fletp Fleat (flet, flet), n. [Connected with 

O. fleehten, to plait.] A mat of plaited 
straw for protecting a horse's back from 
injury by the load; a flackio. Simmonds. 
Fleton (flech), v.t [Fr. JUche, an arrow, 
from 0.0. flitsch, or D, flits, an arrow.] To 
feather, as an arrow. 

He di])8 his curses in the gall of irony; and. that 
they may strike the deeper, them with a pro- 
fane classical parody. IVarbnrton. 

FlatOher (flech'6r), n. [O.Fr. ytecAier, L.L. 
fleeherius. See Flrtoh.] An arrow-maker; 
a manufacturer of bows and arrows ; hence 
the family name Fletcher. 

It it commended by our fletshers for bows, next 
unto yew. Mortimer. 

Fl6t6t(flBt),e.i. To float; to swim. Chaucer. 



Fleur dc-lis. 


Flather (fleTH'ar), v.i. [Icel. flathra.] To 
flatter. ‘ A floochin’, JUtherw dedication.* 
Hums. [Scotch. ] 

FletlferouB (fld-tlf^r-us), a. [L. Jletas, 
weeping, tears, and /ere, to produce.] Pro- 
ducing tears. 

Fletz(flcts), a. [C.Jtotz.] In geol. a term, 
now obsolete, applied to a system of rocks 
corresponding to the whole series of sedi- 
mentary formations. Tliese formations were 
so called because the rocks usually appear 
in beds more nearly horizontal than the 
transition class. 

Fleur-de-lis (flfir-de-le*), n. [Fr., flower of 
tlie lily: corrupted in Fnglish to flower-de- 
luce.] ]. Ill her. a bearing as to the origin 
of which there is much dispute, some au- 
thorities maintaining that it represents the 
lily, others that it repre- 
sents the head of a lance ^ 
or some such warlike 
weapon. The fleiir-de-lis 
has long been the distinc- 
tive hearing of the king- 
dom of France. It Is 
borne on some coats one, 
in others tliree. in others 
five, and in soino setn^e, 
or spread all over the 
escutcheon in gi'cat numbers. — 2. In hot 
the iris. 

Fleury (tld*ri), a. In her. applied to an ob- 
ject, as a cross, adorned with fleur-de-lis. 
Flew (flu), pret. of fly. 

Flew, FlOUgh (flu* ilulT), n. Waste downy 
matter, abounding in spinneries, lint manu- 
factories, Ac. See Flue, Fluff. 

Flew (flu), n. [Comp. L.O. flabhe, the chops.] 
The latge chops of a deep-mouthed hound. 
Flewed (flud), a. Having laigc chops; 
deep-mouthed. 

My hounds arc bred out of the Sfiartan kind. 

So fleiu'd, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With e.irs that sweep away the morning dew. Shah. 

Flewlt (flu'it), n. [Perhaps from VT./oiwt, 
a lash or wliip, fouetter, to lash, with I in- 
serted. J A smart blow, especially on the 
ear. [Scotch.] 

I'd rather suffer for my faut 

A hearty fleivit. Burns. 

Flex (fleks), V. t [From L. flecto, flexum, to 
bend.] To bend; as, a muscle Jlexes the 
arm. 

Flexanimoust (fleks-an'i-mns), a. [L. flecto, 
flexum, to bend, and animus, the mind.] 
Having power to bend or change the mind. 
‘That flexanimous and golden - tongued 
orator.* Howell. 

Flexed (flekst), a. Bent; as, a limb in a 
flexed position. 

flexibility (fleks-i-bil'i-ti), n. [See Flex- 
lULE.] The quality of being flexible; pliancy; 
flcxibleiiess; easiness to be peraiiaded; the 
quality of yielding to arguments, persuasion, 
or circumstances; ductility of mind; readi- 
ness to comply; facility; as. the flexibility 
of a language ; flexibility of temper. ‘ Tlie 
flexibility of rays of light.* Newton. 
flexible (flcks'i-bl), a. [L. flexibUis, capable 
of being bent, from flecto, flexum, to bend.] 

1. That may be bent; capable of being 
turned or forced from a straight line or 
form without breaking; pliant; yielding to 
pressure; not stiff; as, a flexible rod; a 
flexible plant. --2. Capable of yielding to en- 
treaties, arguments, or other moral force; 
that may be persuaded to compliance; not 
invincibly rigid or obstinate; not inexorable; 
ductile; manageable; tractable; easy and 
compliant; os, ihojlexihle minds of youth. 

Pliocion was a mati of great severity, and no ways 
flexible to the will of the people. Bacjn. 

Women are snff, mihl, pitiful, osxAJlexiMe. Shah. 

3. Capable of being moulded into different 
forms or styles; plastic; as, Greek was a 
flexible language. —4. That may be adapted j 
or accommodated. 

This was a principle mote flexible to their purpose. 

Rogers. 

Syn. Pliant, pliable, supple, tractable, man- 
ageable, ductile, yielding, facile, compliant, 
plastic, adaptable. 

nexlbleneSB (fleks'l-bl-ncs), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being flexible; flexibility; 
pliableness;ductility ; manageablcness; tract- 
ablcnoss. 

The flexibleness of the former part of a man's age, 
not yet grown up to be headstrong, makes it more 
governable. f.oche. 

Flexibly (fleks* l-blix adv. In a flexible 
manner. 

Flndoostate (fleka-l-koB'Ut), a. tL. ju cto, 
flexum, to bend, and citsta. a rib.] Having 
the libs bent or carved. Smart. 


Flexile (fleks^l), a. [L. flexilis, from flecto, 
flexum, to bend.] Pliant; pliable; easily 
bent; yielding to power, impulse, or morm 
force. *So youthful and so flexile then.* 
Tennyson. 

FlexHoquentt (fleks-il'd-kwent), a. [L. 
flexiloquus--flexus, a bending, and loquor, 
to speak.] Ambiguous; equivocal 
Flexion (flek'shon), n. [L. flexio, trom flecto, 
flexum, to bend.] 1. The act of bending.-- 

2. A bending; a part bent; a fold. 

Of a sinuous pipe that may have some four flexions. 
trial would be made. Bacon. 

3. A turn; an inclination; a cost. 

I’ity caiiscth some tears, and a flexion or cast of 
the eye aside. Bacon. 

4. In gram, the variation of the form of 
words, as by declension, comparison, or 
conjugation. See Inflection.— 5. In anat. 
that motion of a joint which gives the distal 
member a continually decreasing angle with 
the axis of the proximate part. 

Flexor (fleks*6rl n. In anat. a muscle whose 
offlee is to produce flexion: in opposition to 
the extensor. See Flexion, 5. 

Flexuose (fleks'u os), a. Same as Flexuous, 3. 
FlexuoUB (fleks'u-us), a. [L. flexuosus, from 
flexus, a nending, winding, from flecto, 
flexum, to bend.] 1. Winding; having turns 
or windings. 

The restrained flexuous rivulets of corporeal 
things are all contemptible. Sir A'. Dtgby. 

2. Variable; wavering; not steady. ‘The 
flexuous burning of flames. * Bacon. - 3. In 
hot. changing its direction in a curve, from 
Joint to joint, from bud to bud, or from 
flower to flower. 

Flexura (fleks-u*r.*i). n. [L., a bending.] In 
anat. the Joint between the forearm and 
carims in qiiadriincds, usually called the 
fore-knee in the horse; analogous to the 
wrist-joint in man. 

Flexure (flekaTir), ?i. [I flexura, trom flecto, 
flexum, to bend.] 1. Tno act of bending; 
a l)ending. * His legs are for necessity, not 
flexure.* Shak.—2. The form in which a 
thing is bent. ‘The flexure ot the Joints.’ 
Bay. -3. Part bent; abend; a fold. ‘Vary- 
ing with the flexures of the valley through 
which it meandered.' Brit. Quar. lies.-- 

4. t Obsequious or servile, bowing or cring- 
ing. Shak. —Flexure qf a curve, in math, its 
bending towards or from a straight line. 
Pley (fly), v. t. [Softened from fleg. ] To ter- 
rify; to put to flight. [Scutch.] 

It spak right ho we — * My name is Death, 

But be na fley'd* Burns. 


Fley W). V.i. 
Fley (fly), n. 


To take fright. [Scotch.] 
A fright. [Scotch.] 


Fley (fly), n, a rught. [Scotch.] 
FUt5berglb,FHbberRltol)er (flib'bfir- jib,fllb*- 
b6r-jib-er). n. A glib or oily talker; a lying 
knave; a sycophant. ‘These flatterers and 
flibbergibs? Latimer. [Old and provincial] 
rabbergibbet, Flibbertigibbet (flib'ber- 
Jib-bet, flib"ber-tl-Jlb'bet), n. The name 
given to a fiend by Sliakspere, after Kshop 
Harscnct, wTio cites it as one whom the 
Jesuits affected to have cast out when pre- 
tending to work miracles, with the view of 
making converts. 


curfew and walks till the first cock. 




\ah. 


FlibUBteriBm (fli-bus*t^r-izm), n. Same as 
Filib^isterism. 

FUbUBtier (fli-bus'ter). n. [Fr. See Fili- 
buster.] A pirate; a buccaneer. 

The pirates, whom wc call buccaneers improperly, 
the Trench rlennininatcd flibustiers, from the Dutch 
flyboats in which they made their first expeditions. 

Burke. 

Flic-llac (flik'ttak), n. [Fr.] A repeated 
noise made by blows. Thackeray. 

Flicbter(fli«it'6r),v.i. [Akin toyficArer.] To 
flutter; to flicker. [Scotch. ] 

Th' expectant wee things, toddlin', .stachcr through, 
To meet their dad, wi*^iVA/rrj>#‘ noise and glee. 

Burfts. 

Flick (flik). n. [Onomatopoetic.] A sharp 
sudden stroke, as with a whip; a flip. 

He Jumped upon the box, seized tlte whip, gave 
one /tick to the oil leader, and away went the four 
horses. Dickens. 

Flidk (flik), V.t. To strike with a quick Jerk, 
as wiUi a whip; to flip. 

Near him, leaning listlessly against the wall, stood 
a strong-built country n%an, flicking, with a worn-out 
hunting-whip, the top-boot that adorned his right 
foot. t'hens . 

Flidk (flik), n. [See Flitch.] A flitch; a 
flake. [Provincial! 

lector (flik*4r), v.%. [A. Sax. fliccerian, to 
move the wings; C.JIaokern, to flare, to 
blaze, to flutter; D. nikkeren, to twinkle— 
all probably aflectea by onomatopoetic in. 


ch, eliatn; 6h, So. loch; g, go; A, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th. then; th, fAIn; w, trig; wTi, toAig; zh, arure.— See Key. 
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FLINT 


fluence» and representing rapid, vibratory, 
or twinkling motion, as of wings, flame, &c.] 


1 . To flutter; to flap the wings without fly- 
ing; to strike rapidly with the wings; to 
keep in motion without removing. 

And flicktring^ on her nest made short essays to 
sing. Drydm, 

2. To fluctuate or waver, as a flame in a 
current of air or about to expire. 

It was the sight of that I.ord Arundel 

Who struck, in heat, the child he loved so well ; 

And the child's reason Jiicktrtd and did die. 

AAa//. Arnold, 

Flicker (fllk'er), n. The act of ttickeriiig or 
fluttering; a wavering or fluctuating gleam, 
as of a candle; a flutter. 

FUcflfOrlllgly (flik'er-iiig-li), adv. In a flick- 
ering manner. 

Flickermouse (flik'^r-mons), n. [E. flicker, 
to flutter, and motiHe.] The bat; the flitter- 
mousc or flindermouse. * Giddy dickermice, 
with leather wings.* R, Janson. 

Flidget (IliJ). a. Fledged. * Drive their young 
ones out of the nest when they bo once 
flidtje,* Holland. 

Flidget (tiij), V. L To get feathers; to become 
fledged. 

They every day build their nests, every houryft^^. 

Cirtrfu. 

Filer (fli'6r), 71. [See Fly.] 1. One that 
flies or flees; a runaway; a fugitive. 

The gates are ope, now prove good seconds; 
*Tis tor the followers fortune widens them. 

Not for the Skak. 

2. A part of a machine which, by moving 
rapidly, equalizes and regulates the motion 
of tliG whole; a fly; as, the, /Iter of a Jack. — 

S. One of the arms attached to the spindle 
of a spinning-wheel, over which the threaii 
passes to the bobbin: so called from its 
rapid revolution. - -4. A straight flight of 
steps or stairs; pi. stairs composed of 
straight flights: opposed to winding stairs. 

5. The fan- wheel that rotates the cap of a 
windmill as the wind veera — ti. in printing, 
a contrivance for taking off or delivering 
the slieets from a printing machine. Written 
also Flyer in all sensea 

Flight (flit), n. [A. ^ax.fliht, from fledgan] to 
fly as a bird, or jledhan, to flee. Mee Fly. j 

1. The act of fleeing; the act of running 
away to e>-cape danger or expected evil; 
hasty departure. 

Pray ye that your /tight be not in the winter. 

Mat. xxiv. m. 

Ry a prudent flight and cunning .save 
A life, which v.'tlour cnuld not, troin the gr.ive. 

Trims, (*/ Archilochur. 

2. The act or power of flying; a pas-si ng 
through the air by the help of wings; vtdl- 
tation; the manner or morlo of flying. * The 
night-owl's lazy" flight.* Shak.—S. A nmn- 
iKsr of beings or things flying or passing 
through the air together; e.speoially, a flock 
of birds, as pigeons, flying in company; the 
birds that fly or migrate together; the birds 
produced in the same season. * The harvest 

of birds. * Johnson. 

At the first /light nf arrows sent 

Full threescore Scots they slew. Cherry Chase. 
Flights of angels sing thcc to thy rest. .Shah. 

4. A mounting; a soaring; lofty elevation 
and excursion; an extravagant cxcui*siun or 
sally; as, a flight of imagination or fancy; 
a flight of amoition. 

Trust me, clear, jjuocl humour can prev.!!!. 

When airs and tU^hts, and screams and scolding 
fail. Pope. 

h. \ K long, light, feathered arrow. 

Not .i flight drawn home 
F.'er iriade thiit haste that they h.ivc. lUau. £*r FI. 

6. t Spurt of shooting with a particular kind 
of arrows. 

He .set up his hills here in Messina, and challenged 
CupirJ at the flight. Shah. 

7. The glume or husk of ovXk.”- Flight of 
stairs, the series of stairs from the floor, or 
from one platform or landing to another. 

Flighted (flit^Ml), a. Taking flight; flying. 
FlJU^ter (flltV:r), n. in brewing and distil- 
ling, a horizontal vane revolving over the 
surface of wort in a cooler, to produce a 
circular current in the liquor. 

FUghtlly (flit'i-li), adv. In a flighty, wild, 
capricious, or ininginative manner. 
FUghtlnees (fllt'i-nes), n. The state of 
being flighty; slight delirium; extreme vol- 
atility. 

Her \nnixXeflighiiness made her dangerous. 

Theo. Hank. 

iSyn. Levitv, giddiness, volatility, lightness, 
caprice, frivolitv. 

Flight- shot (nit'shot). n. The distance 
which an arrow flics; bow-shot 


I There stands tlie May-pole, half afl/ght-shat front 
the king's oak. Sir IF. Seott. 

Flighty (flit'i), a. l. Fleeting; swift; tran- 
sient 

The Jtighty purpose never is o'ertook. Shak, 

2. Indulging in flights or sallies of imagina- 
tion, humour, caprice, i&c. ; given to disor- 
dered fancies and extravagant conduct; 
volatile; giddy; fickle; capricious. ‘Proofs 
of vay flinty and paradoxical turn of mind.* 
CoUridge, 

Flim-flam (flim'flam), n. [This is a kind of 
reduplicated word, formed from flam; comp, 
as to foim flip 'flop, shiUy-shoUy, whim- 
wham, ikc.J A freak; a trick. 

This is a pfctly^i»i:^tf«. Beau. FI. 
FUmally (flim'zi-lixade. In a flimsy manner. 
FUmslneBa (flim'zi-nes), n. state or quality 
of being flimsy; thin, weak texture; weak- 
ness; want of substance or solidity. 

FUmsy (flim'zi), a. [Perhaps from the root 
of flim f whicii see), or for Jlamsy, from 
flam, witn tenn. sy, as in trick^j/, wliimffct/. ] 
Without strength or solid substance; with- 
out reason or plausibility; of loose and un- 
substantial structure; os. flimsy cloth; a 
flimsy pretext; a flimsy excuse; flimsy ob- 
jections. 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. Pope. 

In reply came a ntituber offltmsy mid ittiiiie.ttiiiig 
excuses. lihtcaulay. 

Syn. Weak, feeble, slight, superficial, shal- 
low, vain. 

Flimsy (tlim'zi). n. 1. A thin sort of paper, 
by means of which several copies of a writ- 
ing may be made at once; transfer- paper. 

2. A bank-note, from its being made of thin 
paper. 

When a man sends you the flimsy, he Mi.'ires. you 
the lloiirish. Dickens. 

Flinch (fliiish). v.i. [Probably a form of 
blench corrupted through influence of flee 
or fly ; or, as Skeat thinks, nasalized from 
O. E. Jtecche, Fr. flechir, L. flectere, to btuid. ] 
To withdraw from any suffering or under- 
taking, from pain or danger; to fail in doing 
or iiersevering; to show signs of yielding or 
of sutt’eriiig; to shrink; to wince; as. one of 
the parties flinched from the contest. 

A child, by a c onstiiut course of kituliiess. may be 
accustomed to bear very rough usage withoui 

or coitiplaiiiing. Lotkt. 

Flinch (flinsh). t. Same as Flense. 
FUncher (flinsh'er). n. Cine who flinches or 
fails. 

FUnchlngly (flinsh^ng-li), adv. In a flinch- 
ing manner. 

Fllnder (flin'd^r), n. [Akin T>. Jlenter, a 
broken piece ; G. flinter, flinder, a Hinull 
plate of shining metal, a spaTiglc, a nasal 
form of flitter, a spangle, from root of flit. ] 
A small piece or splinter; a fragment: 
used chiefly in the plural. [Scotch. ] 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true. 

Into a thousand flinders flew. .Sir //', Scott. 

FUndermoufle (flin'd^r-mous), n. A bat; 
*a flittermouse. 

Flindersla (flin-d^Fsi-a), n. [After Captain 
M. Flinders, R.N., who, accompanied by 
the botanist lU»bert Brown, explored the 
coast of Australia in the beginning of the 

f iresent century.] A genus of Australian 
ofty timber trees, nat. order Cedrelaceie, 
one species of which, F. australis, yields 
timber scarcely inferior to mahogany, and 
employed by the inhabitants for many iisef ill 
purposes. The woody capsule, covered with 
sharp-pointed tubercles, of a species found 
in the Moluccas, Is used by the natives as a 
rasp for preparing roots for food. 

FlUlg (fling), v.t. prot. * pp. flung; ppr. 
flinging. [ Perhaps a nasalized form of A. Sax. 
fligan, to make to fly, cans, of fleOgan, to 
fly.] 1. To cast, send, or throw from the 
hand; to hurl; as, to fling a stone at a bird. 
2. To send forth or emit with violence, as 
though thrown from the hand. 

He . . . like Jove, his lightning^»M/>'. Dryden. 

3. To shed forth; to emit; to scatter. 

Every beam new transient coXoMnflings, Pope. 

4. To throw to the ground; to prostrate; 
hence, to baffle; to defeat; as, the wrestler 
flung his antagonist; to fling a party in lltl- 

g atlon.— To fling about, to throw in all 
irections; to distribute on all sides. 

We arc stating a plain mailer of fact, and not 
merely giving vent to invective or flinging about 
sarcasms. Brougham. 

--To fling away, to reject; to discard. 

Cromwell, 1 charge \\\cc,fling away ambition. 

Shah. 

- To flhig down, (a) to demolish; to ruin. 
(&) To throw to the ground ; to overturn ; 


as, he flung down his opponent with great 
force. (e)Tu cast on the ground, as a knight 
throws his glove, in token of a genei-al 
challen^; hence, to propose for settlement 
or deoluon. 

This question, so flung dawn before the guests. 
And balanced either way by each, at length 


Was handed over by consent of all 
To one who had not spoken. 


Tennyson. 


—To fling in, to throw in; to make an allow- 
ance or deduction, or not to charge in an 
account; as, in settling accounts one party 
flings in a small sum or a few days' work. -- 
To fling off, to baffle in the chase; to defeat 
of prey; also, to got rid ot— To fling o^ten, 
to throw open; to open suddenly or with 
violence; as, to fling open a door.— To fling 
out, to utter; to speak; as, toflit^ out liard 
words against another. •— To fling up, to 
relinquish ; to abandon ; as, to fling vp a 
deslgm— To fling the head, to throw up the 
head with a violent, contemptuous, or angry 
motion. 

Fling (fling), v.i. 1. To flounce; to wince; to 
fly^ito violent and irregular motions; to 
throw out the legs violently; as, the horse 
began to kick and fling. — 2. To utter harsh 
or abusive language; to sneer; to upbraid ; 
as, the scold began to flout and fling.— S. To 
start away with a sudden motion, as in token 
ot displeasure; to rush away angrily: as, he 
got Into a rage tuidflwig out of the house. 

Seek me if your miml i:h.iiigc before he comes back. 
... I will no more seek you.— And away nhe flung. 

BuJtardsan, 

Fling (fling), 71. 1. A throw; a east from 

th^imd.— 2. A gilte; a sneer; a sarcasm; a 
severe or contemptuous remark. 

1, who love to have ti, fling 

Roth at seiiiite house and king. Swift. 

3. Entire freedom of action; wild dash Into 
plensure, adventure, or excitement of any 
kind; enjoyment of pleasure to the full ex- 
tent of one's opportunities. 

When T was as young a.s you, I had my fling; 1 led 
a life of pleasure. ferro/d. 

4. A kind of dance: usually applied to a 
Scotch danee, tho Highland fling, in which 
there is much exertion of the limbs. 

Fling-dust t (fliiig'dust), n. One who kieks 
up tno diLst; a street- walker; a woman t>f 
low cbaracter; a prostitute. Beau. ik FI 
Flinger (flitig'^r), 71 . l. one who flings; 
one who Jeers. - 2. A dancer. [Scotch.] 

That's as mtirkle as to say that I suld hae minded 
you was a /linger and a fiddler yourself. 

Sir IF. St ott. 

Fllngln’-tree (fling'in-tre), 71 . The lower 
part of a flail which strikes the grain; a 
flail. [Scotch.] 

The thresher’s yeeary /tingin' -tree. 

The Icc-lang day h.'in* tired me. Bums. 

Flinking-comb (flingk'ing-k6m), n. A dress- 
ing-table comb for the hair. Simmonds. 


Simmonds. 


Flint (flint), 7». [A. Sax. and Daii./mf, Sw. 
flinta; akin to K. flinder, a broken piece; 
G. flinter (see Flinpek), and Or. plinthos, 
a ]>rick.] 1. In nuneral. a sub-species of 
quartz, of a yellowish or bluish gray or 
grayish black colour. It is amonihnns, in- 
terspersed ill otlier stones, or in nodules or 
rounded lumps. Its surface is generally 
uneven, and covered with a rind or crust, 
either calcareous or argillaceous. It is very 
hard, strikes Are with steel, and is an in- 
gredient in glass and in all fine pottery ware. 
'I’he fracture of flint is perfectly concnoidal; 
it is very hard, but breaks easily in every 
direction, and affords very sharp -edged 
splintery fragments. Its true native place 
is the upper bed of the chalk formation, in 
which it is formed as aseriesof concretiims. 
tho silica in the shells of mariee ODimals 
being attracted into nodules. 

So stubborn /TiWfj* their inward heat conceal. 

Till art and force th* unwilling sparks reveal. 

Congrei'e, 

— Liquor of flints isa solution of flint or silica 
in potash. - 2. A piece of flinty stone used 
in a flint-lock. Bee Flint-lock.— T o skin 
a flint, to be excessively avaricious; to 
descend to any shift to gain money. 


a flint, to he excessively avaricious; to 
descend to any shift to gain money. 

Flint (flint), a. Made or composed ot flint. 
— Flint implements, the name given by 
archicologists to the implements used by 
man before the use of metals, so called 
]3ecause, although occasionally found of 
granite. Jade, serpentine, Jasper, basalt, 
and other hard stones, those first studied 
were mostly formed of flint. They consist 
of arrow-heads, oxc-heads or celts, lance- 
heads, knives, wedges, &e. Flint imple- 
ments have been found, in the valley of the 
Somme and elsewhere, in apparently up- 
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haaved bedi of 'drift/ and In connection 
with the remains of extinct species of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and other mammals; 
and therefrom man's existence on the globe 

has ^^n^ufemd. Flint implements are 
stilt used by some savage tribea 
TUntereCflln'tdrzXn.^ Flinders. [Vulgar.] 
FUnt-irlftMl (iUnt'glas), n. A species of 
glass, so calied because pulverized Hints 
were originally employed in its manufac- 
tora It is extensively used for domestic 
purposes. Its dispersive power in regard to 
light renders it invaluable in the niuiiufac- 
ture of the object-glasses of telescopes and 
microsc^es, as by combining a concave 
lens of Hint-glass with one or two convex 
lenses of crown-glass, which possesses n 
much leas dispersive power, a compound 
lens is formed in which the prismatic colours 
arising from a simple refraction are de- 
stroyed, and the lens rendered achromatic. 
Quartz and fine sand are now substituted 
for flint in the manufacture of this glass. 
PUnt-heart, Flint-hearted (ttint'hiirt. 
fliiit'hiirt-ed), a. Having a hard, unfeeling 
heart; hard-hearted; cruel. 'Puttheyimf- 
Aearf Persians to the sword.’ Old play, 

* Oh, pity,* gan she cry, *Jtint-keartfd boy.' Shak, 

PllntlneBS (flint'i-nes), n. The quality of 
being flinty; hardness; cruelty. 

Flintlock (Hint'lok), n. A niiiskct-lock in 
which Are Is produced by a flint striking on 
the steel pan: now superseded by locks on 
the percussion principle. 

FUnt-etone (Hint'ston). n. A hard siliceous 
stone; flint. 

ninty (flint'i), a. 1. Consisting or composed 
of flint; as, ajlinty rock. --2. Like flint; veiy 
hard; not impressible; cruel; uumcroiful; 
inexorable; us, a flinty heart. 

The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 

Htath made iXxejiinty .'iiid steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. Shnk. 

Gratitude, 

Through Jltnty Tartar's bosom, would jiccp forth. 
And answer thanks. Shak, 

S. Full of or abounding In flint-stones; as, 
flinty ground. 

Alnty-rock, Flinty-slate (fllnt'i-rok, flint'- 
i-slaty n. A siliceous schist of a somewhat 
slaty structure, occurring in be<ls in meta- 
murphic strata, containing about 7r> per 
cent, of silica, the rest being lime, magnesia, 
and oxide ut iron. Basanito or Lydian 
stone, used under the name of touchstone 
for testing gold by its colour, is a variety 
without the slaty structure. IIom-Btone 
belongs to the same group. 

Flip (flip), w. [Perhaps so called because it 
is supposed to give one as it were aflllip or 
flip, to make one brisk.] A mixed li<iuor 
consisting of beer and spirit sweetened, and 
heated by a hot iron. 

Flip (flip). M. [A form of flap.] A smart 
blow, as witli a whip; a flick. [Colloq. J 
Flip (flip). v,<. To nick. Latham. 

Fllp-dOg (flip'dog), n. An iron used when 
heated to warm flip. 

Fllpe (flyp), v.t [Icel. flipa, the pendulous 
lip of a wound. Akin K. flap.] [Scotch.] 

1. To pull ofT, as a stocking, by turning it 
inside out.— 2. To ruflle back, as the skin. 
Flip-flap (flip'flap). n. [A reduplication of 
flap.] The repeated noise or stroKc of sonie- 
thiiig broad, flat, and pliant. 

FtLp-flap (flip'flap), adv. With a flapping 
noise. 

Flippancy (flip'an-si), n. [See Fi.tppant.] 
The state or quality of being flippant; 
smoothness and rapidity of speech; pertuoss; 
Inconsiderate volubility; fluency of speech. 
Flippant (flip'ant), a, [Fonned from flip, 
flap; akin to Icel.^ipr, tattle, ^tptan, pert, 

8 et\x\ant,fleppin, thoughtless.] 1. Of smooth, 
uent, and rapid speech; speaking with 
ease and rapidity; having a voluble tongue; 
talkative. 

It bcconicth good men. In such cases, to be^i/. 
^ant and free In their speech. Barmo. 

% Speaking fluently and confidently, with- 
out knowledge or consideration; voluble 
and thoughtless; heedlessly pert; petulant. 

It 111 becomes one. while he bends under the weight 
of insuperable objections, to grow so exceedingly 
/tiPPant, Waterland, 

Flliniailt (flip'ant), n. A flippant person. 
[Rare.] 

Fllppailt^ (flip'ant-ll), ado. In a flippant 
manner; fluently; with ease and volubility 
of speech. 

roppantneflfl (flip'ant-nes), n. The state 
or quality of Deing flippant; fluency of 
•peeoh; volubility of tongue; flippancy. 


Fllppar (flip'Or), n. l. The paddle of a sea- 
turtle; the broad fln of a flui; the arm of a 


prai 

mode of attracting the seals; they scrape the ice, 
thus making a noise like that produced by making a 
hole with xVi/lipptrs, M'Clmtock. 

2. The hand. [Slang.] 

Flirt (fldrt), v.t, [Possibly influenced by 

imitative tendency, and perhaps expressive 
of the noise made by a Jerk with a light 
imi>lement, as with a fan. It is from the 
use of the fan that the word has the sense, 
now generally attached to it, of co<| netting, 
as applied to ladies. Comp. A. Sax. fleatd, 
trifle, folly; fleardian, to trifle ; O. flirren, 
trifles, flirren, to make a confused noise. J 

1. 'J’o throw with a Jerk or sudden effort or 
exertion; to fling suddenly. 

Not one to Jiirt a venom at her eyes. 

Or pinch a murderous dust into her drink? 

Tennyson. 

2. 1'o move backwards and forwards or other- 
wise with short, quick movements; to make 
coquettish motions with. 

Permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand or Jtiri your fan. Lord Dorset, 

3. To Jibe at; to jeer at; to scofT at. 

I'm ashamed. I’m scorned. I'm Jiirted. Beau. €r FL 

Flirt (fli'irt), v,i. 1. To Jeer or gibe; to throw 
harsh or sarcastic words; to utter contemp- 
tuous language. Beau, d* To run 

and dart about ; to be moving hastily from 
place to place; to be unsteady or fluttering; 
to act with levity or giddiness. 

The trembling family they daunt, 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle. 

iirtty. 

3. Tq play the coquette; to coquet; as, to 
fltrf With gentlemen. 

Flirt (fliii't), n. 1. A sudden Jerk; a quick 
throw or cast; a darting motion. 

In unfurling the fan are several little flirts and 
vibrations. Addison. 

2. A contemptuous rcmaiic; a Jibe; a Jeer. 

One flirt at him, «uid then I am for the voyage. 

Beau. Or FI. 

3. One who flirts; especially, a woman who 
acts with giddiness or plays at courtship; a 
pert girl; a coquette. [The term is occasion- 
ally applied to a male.] 

Several young flirts about town had a desigfn to 
cast us out of the fasiiionable world. ^ddisou. 

General Tufto is a greatyift>f of mine. Thackeray. 

It A vile woman; a drab. 

For why may not the mother be naught, a peevish 
drunken Air/, a waspish coleric slut, a crared piece, 
a fool, as soon as the nurse? Burton. 

Flirtation (fl^it-a'shon), n. 1. A fliiting; a 
quick sprightly motion.— 2. Desire of at- 
tracting notice; act of playing at courtship; 
coquetry. 

I assisted at the birth of that most significant word 
which dropped from the must be.Hiitiful 
mouth in the world . . . flirtation is short of co- 
quetry, and intimates only the first hints of approxi- 
mation. L hesterjield. 

FUrtatiOUa (fl^rt-a'shus), a. Given to flirt- 
ation; coquettish. • 

Flirt-gilLt Flirt-gilliant (fl^*rt'Jll, flfirt-jir- 
i-au), n, A light, wanton woman; a harlot. 

You heard him take me up like Siflirt-g-ill. 

Beau. Or FI. 

Thou took'st me np at every word I spoke, 

As 1 had licen a mawkin, jaflirt.gillian. 

Bettu. Or FL 

FUrtiglg t (fl^rt'i-gig), n. A wanton or wild 
flirting girl. 

Flirtincw (fl^rt'ing-li), adv. In a flirting 
manner. 

Flisk (flisk), v.i, [Perhaps another form of 
frisk, 1 To skip restlessly al)out; to bounce 
or caper, as a horse. [Scotch. ] 

Fliak (fliak), V. L To render restless; to fret. 
[ScotcJi.] 

Fashious fools arc easiest flisket, Scotch proverb, 

Fliak (flisk), n. A sudden spring or evolu- 
tion; a caper; a whim. [Scotch.] 

I never knew much of that sort of fine Ladies; but 
there is something in Miss Asliton’s change,— too I 
sudden and too serious for a mere flisk of her own. 

Sir It’. Scott. 

FliakmallOF ( flisk 'ma- hoi), n. A giddy, 
gawky girl; a lllrt-gill. [Scotch.] 

Th.it sWXyfliskmahoy, Jenny Rintherout, has ta'en 
the exles, AYr tF. Scott, 

Fliaky (flisk'i), a, Fidgetty; unsettled; 
light-headed; whimsical. [Scotcdi.] 

Flit (flit), v.i, pret. A pp, flitted; ppr. flittitig. 
[Comp. Dan. flytte, Sw. flytta, to remove. 
Probably akin to fl^e, fleet, fly, flutter, Ac., 
but the inter-relationsnipof all these words 
is by no means clear.] 1. To fly away with 
a rapid motion; to dart along; to move with 
celerity through the air; as, a bird flits 
away, or flits in air; a cloud flits along. | 


Like the borealis race 

ThstflU ere you can point their place. Burns, 

2. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 

He cut the cord 

Which fastened by the foot x\\e flitting bird. 

Dryden. 

3. To remove; to migrate; to pass rapitlly, 
as a light substance, from one place to 
another. 

It Itccaiiie a received pinion that the souls of men, 
departing this life, did/Tf/ out of one body into some 
ottier. Hooker. 

4. To remove from one habitation to anotlier. 
[Old English and Scotch.] - 5. To be unstable; 
to be easily or often moved. 

And the free soul \o flitting air resign'd. Dryden. 

Flit (flit), v.t. To cause to flit or remove; to 
remove; to dispossess. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Flltt (flit), a. Nimble; quick; swift. 'Two 
darts exceeding yf I L' Spenser. See FLEET. 
FUtch (filch), n. [Softened form of Prov, E. 
flick, bacon; A. Sax. flicoe, a fiitch of bacon. 
Comp, flesh.] 1. The side of a hog suited 
and cured. 2. In carp, one of several as- 
sociated planks fastened side by side to form 
a compound beam. 

Flite, Fl^ (fi5't), v.i. [A. Sax. flitan, to 
strive, contend, quarrel.] To scold; to quar- 
rel; to brawl. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Flite, Flyte (fiyt). n. U he act of scolding; 
a scolding; a quarrel, with angry words; au 
angry dispute; a brawl. [Scotch.] 

I think maybe a flyte wi' the auld housekeeper at 
Monkbams, or Miss Grizzel, wad do me sonic gmle. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Flitter (flit'^r), V.t. To flutter. [Old English 
and Scotch. ] 

Flitter (fiit'^r), n. [See Flutter.] A rag; 
a tatter. 

Fllttermouae (flit'^r-mous), n. [Flitter, to 
flutter, and mouse; G. fledermavs.] A bat; 
a flickermouse; a fllndermouse. 

Illttem (flit'6m), a. In tanning, applied to 
file bark of young oak-trees, as distinguished 
from that of old trees, which is called tim- 
ber-bark, and is less valuable than flittem 
bark as a tanning agent. 

FUttineas (flit'i-nes). n. State or quality of 
'being flitty; nnsteadiness ; IcA'ity; light- 
ness. 'That volatileness and fl ittine^s of vnv 
memories.' Bp. Hopkins. 
lotting (flit'ing), n. 1. A flying with light- 
ness and celerity; a fluttering.— 2. A removal 
from one habitation to another. [Scotch.] 

A neighbour had lent his r.irt for the flitting, ami 
it was now standing loaded at the door, ready to 
move away, Jeffrey. 

3. Furniture which is being removed from 
one honso to another. [Scotch.] 
fittingly (flit'ing-li), ado. In a flitting 
manner. 

ratty (flit'i),a. Unstable; fluttering. 'Busy- 
ing their hralus in the mysterious toys of 
ditty motion. ' Dr. II, More. 

Fllxt (fliks), n. [Allied to flax (which see).] 
Down; fur. 

With his loll’d tongue he faintly lick* his prey ; 

His warm brcatii Clow& hcrfltx up as she Sics. 

Dryden. 

Flix t (fliks), 71. [Corrupted from yhi 2 .] Tlio 
flux; dysentery. 

And locil a woninianthatsuflrriile thcyfijrorrcnnygc 
of blood twelve veer, citiii to lichyndc. 

JTicklifls Bibie. Mat. ix. ao. 

FUxweed (fliks'wed), n. [From Its siipposeil 
power of curing flix or Jhtx. J The Sisym- 
hrium Sophia, a species of water-cresses, a 
warm, aromatic plant, sometimes used as a 
pot-herb, found growing on walls and waste 
grounds. It is also called Fine-leaved Hedge- 
mustard. 

Plot (flo), n. [A. Sax. fld,flan, an arrow.] An 
arrow. 

Float (flflt), n. [A. Sax. flota, that which 
floats, a fleet. See the verb. In some of its 
meanings, however, the word has probably 
a diifereut origin.] 1. That which floats 
or rests on the surface of a fluid; as, 
(a) a body or collection of timber, boards, 
or planks, fastened together and conveyed 
down n stream; a raft; a buoy, (fr) The cork 
or quill used on an angling line, to siipiau t 
it and indicate the bite of a fish, (c) I'he 
small piece of ivory on the surface of the 
mercury in the basin of a barometer, (d) The 
hollow metallic sphere of a self-acting faucet 
which floats in the holler of a steam-engine, 
or in a cistern.-— 2. t The act of flowing; flux; 
flood.— 3. A quantity of earth, 18 feet square 
and 1 deep.-~4.t A wave. 'The Mediter- 
ranean float,' Shdk, — 5. In plastering, a 
long rule witli a straight edge, by which the 
work is reduced to a plane surface. An 
angle float is one made to fit an internal 
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angle; a two-handed JU>at is termed a darby. 
6. The float-board of a water-wheel. —7. A 
Bingle-cut file for smoothing. 

Float (fl6t), v.l [A. Sax. fledtan, /lotian, to 
float, apparently a kind ox oaiisal of /I6wan, 
to flow. Comp, the etymologies under 
Flekt, Floop, Flow, which are all closely 
allied words.] 1. To rest on the surface of 
a fluid; to swim; to be buoyed up. Shak. 

The ark no more noyr/foa/s, but seems on f^round. 

2. To glide without effort or impulse on the 
surface of a fluid; to move .is if supported 
by a fluid; to move gently and easily through 
the air. 

Tiicy stretch their plumes SLudjtoat upmi the wind. 

Pope 

Float (fldt). v.t. 1. To cause to float; to 
cause to rest or be conveyed on the surface 
of a fluid; as, the tide floated the ship into 
the harbour; the men are employed iii float- 
ing timber down the river.— 2. To flood; to 
inundate; to overflow; to cover with water. 
Proud Pactolusyf<irt/x the fruitful lands. Dry den. 

3. In plastering, to pass over and level the 
surface of, as plaster, with ayleaf, frcc|uently 
dipped in water. - 4. To bring prominently 
before public notice ; to raise funds, as by 
the sale of shares, for carrying on an under- 
taking; to set agoing; as, to float a scheme, 
a mining or railway company, Ac. 

Floatage (flot'dj), n. Anything that floats 
on the water. 

Floatant (ilot'ant). a. See Flotant. 
Floatatlont n. Same as Flotation. 
Float-board (floVbord), n. a board of the 
water-wheel of undershot mills, which re- 
ceives the impulse of the stream, by which 
the wheel is driveiL 

Float-case (tldt'kiis). n. A contrivance fur 
elevating bodies by the upward pressure of 
water under an air-tight metallic case, 
moving in a well or shaft. 

Floater (flot^er), n. 1. One that floats or swim .s. 
2. A registering float on a graduated stick, 
to indicate a level attained between periods 
of observation. 

Floating (fldt'ing), D. and a. 1. Lying flat 
on the surface of the water ; as, a floating 
leaf.— 2. Circulating; not flxed, or invested, 
or determined; of uncertain amount or 
employment; free to be used as occasion ro- 
uuires: opposed tomin^; as, floating capital; 
gating debt. --3. Free; disconnected; un- 
attached; as, the floating ribs in some Ashes. 

4. In plastering, employed in floating; as, j 
floating 8creed.s. 

Floating (flot'ingl, n. 1. The act or condition 
of one who or that which floats; as, (a) in 
arch, the spreading of stucco or plastering 
on the surface of walls; the second coat of 
three-coat work. (6) In agri. the watering 
or overflowing of nieadow-huids. — 2. In 
weaving, a thread of weft which floats, 
spans, or crosses on the tup of several 
warped threads. See Fli/suinq, 2. 
FloaUng-ancbor (fldt'ing-angk-er), n. See 
ANOHOII. 

Floating-battery (flot'ing-bat-td-ri), n. 
See uiuler Battery. 

Floating-breakwater ( fldt'ing -brak-wg- 
tdr), n, A contrivance, consisting of a scries 
of square frames of timber, connected by 
mooring-chains or cables, attached to an- 
chors or blocks of marble, in such a manner 
as to form a basin, within which vessels 
riding at anchor may be protected from the 
violence of the waves. 

Floating-bridge (flut'ing-brij), n. i. A 
briilge, consisting of rafts or timber with a 
floor of plank, supported wholly by the 
water. 2. Milit a kind of double briilgo, 
the upper one projecting beyond the lower 
one, and capable of being moved forward 
by pulleys, used for carrying troops over 
narrow moats in attacking the outworks of 
a fort. -3. A large flat-bottomed steam 
ferry-boat, in harbours or rivers, generally 
running on chains laid across the bottom, 
for the conveyance of passengers, goods, 
vehicles, railway trains, <S:;c. 
Floating-clongn (flot'ing-klnf), n. A barge 
with scrapers attached, which is driven by 
the tide or current to rake up the silt and 
sand over which it passes, so that the sedi- ' 
merit may be removed by the current. 
Floating-dock (fldt'ing-dok), n. A capa- 
cious wooden or iron structure, generally 
of a rectangular shape, intended to serve as 
a graving-dock. Sometimes floating-docks 
are built in water-tight compartments, and 
ships to be repaired are easily floated into 
them, as they can be sunk to the required 
depth by the admission of water into the 


compartmenta When the vessel is docked, 
the floating-dock is raised by having the 
water pumped out till its bottom touches 
the keel of the sliip. Props are then sup- 

S lied to keep the diin in position, and the 
ock is raised still higher by the compart- 
ments being further emptied. Instead of 
compartments water-tight tanks may be 
used, and the dock raised and lowered on 
the same principle. Or again, floating-docks 
may be made so heavy ns to sink bv their 
own weight deep enough to allow the largest 
vessel to pass over their bottom. They are 
then raised by forcing down empty water- 
tight tanks, which lift dock and ship by 
I their buoyancy. The cut represents the 



Transverse Section of Floatingalock, Port of I'crrol. 


cue, a lock of wool.] The state of being iloo- 
culent; adhesion in small flakes. 
Plocculent (flokfl-lent), a. Coalescing and 
adhering in locks or flakes. 

Floccua (flokkus), n. pL Floool (floksll 
[L.] 1. In zool. the long tuft of hair which 
terminates the tail of the mammalia.— 2. In 
hot a woolly filament sometimes occurring 
with the sporules of certain fungi. 

Flock (flok), n. [A. Sax. floe, floce, a flock, a 
company, a band of men. Cog. Dan.>fok, 
Sw. flock, Icel. floekr, flock; E. folk: Pol. 
pulk, Kus. polk, a regiment of soldiers; LIUl 
pulkas, a flock, crowd, herd.] 1. A company 
or collection of living creatures: ospeclally 
applied to birds and sheep, seldom (except 
in plural) to cattle and other large aiiimaU; 
thus wo speak distinctively of floeke and 
herds. 'Like a flock of wild geese.* Shak. 
'This flock ot drunkards.* Shak. 'A flock 
of ravenous fowl.* Milton. 

The heathen that had fled out of Judaea came to 
Nicaiior byy/ut'X’j. si Maccab. xiv. 14. 

2. A Cfliristian congregation in relation to 
the pastor, who is appointed to take chaxge 
of them in spiritual things. 

Flock (flok), v.i. To gather in companies or 
crowds; as, people flock together. 

Thither flock'd at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thither half 
The neighbouring borough. Tennyson. 


section of a dock of the first kind, showing 
the interior stays ot the water-tight com- 
artmeuts. 

oatlng-harboxir (flot'ing-hkr-b^r), n. A 
harbour formed by floating-breakwaters. 
Floating-Island (flot*ing-Mund). n. i. An 
island formed in a lake or other inland 
water, consisting generally of a mass of 
earth hel«l together by interlacing roots. 
Sometimes such islands are large enough 
to serve as pasture grounds. Ariiflcial float- 
ing-islands have been formed by x>lacing 
lake mud on rafts of wicker-work covered 
with reeds. —2. In cookery, a dish made ot 
milk, white wine, sugar, and eggs, with rasp- 
berry or strawberry mannalade. 
Floating-light (flot'ing-lU). n. 1. A life- 
buoy, carried at a ship's stem, with a reflec- 
tor or lantern containing a lamp, for use in 
case anyone should fall overboard at night. 
2. A lightship moored on sunken rucks, 
shoals, Ac., to warn mariners of danger. 
See LiaiiT.sHiP. 

Floatingly (fldt'Ing-li). adv. By floating. 
Floating-meadow (flot'lng-me-do), n. Mea- 
dow land, the surface of which is Hut, ad- 
joining a river or other source of w'uter, 
with which it can he flooded at pleasure. 
Floatlng-pler (flot'lng-per), n. A pier which 
rises and falls with the tide. 
Floating-screed (flot'ing-skrcd), n. in 
plastering, u strip of plaster arranged and 
nicely adjusted for guiding the float. See 
Float, n. 6. 

Floatl^-warehouse (flol'ing-war-hous). n. 
A device for diTiiinisliing the risk of ware- 
hohsiiig explosive or inflammable substances, 
as petroleum, nltro-glycerlne, gunpowder, 
Ac., fonned of a number of upright hollow 
iron cylinders, bound tfigether ami defended 
from fluctuations of temperature by an outer 
casing of wood, the whole forming a kind of 
raft capable of floating in water. Each 
cylinder has a manhole at the top for the 
reception of the substance to be stored in 
its interior. The warehouse is generally 
moored in a dock or basin at u distance 
from houses or shipping, so that there is 
less chance of Are being communicated to 
it, and in case of an explosion tlie damage 
done to other property would be consider- 
ably decreased. 

Floatstone (llOt'ston), n. A spongiform 
quartz, a mineral ot a spungy texture, of a 
whitish-gray colour, often with a tinge of 
yellow, BO light as to float in water. It 
frequently contains a nucleus of common i 

Floaty (fldt'i). a. Buoyant; swimming on 
the surface; light 

Flocculation (flok-sll-la'shon), n. ( L. floccun, 
a lock of wool. 1 A delirious picking of the 
hed-clothes, denoting ^eat irritability and 
debility of the brain. U is an unfavourable 
symptom in many acute diseases, as fevers, 
Ac. 

Floccoae (flok-OsO, o. jloccostis, full of 
locks ot wool.] In bot. composed of or bear- 
ing tufts of woolly, or long and soft, hairs; 
woolly. 

Floccosely (flok-Csli), adv. in a floccose or 
tufted manner. 

FlOCCUlence (flok'fl-lens), n. [From L. floe- 


FlOCkt (flok), v.t. To crowd. 

Good fellows, troopine,y/<H’ked me so. Taylor. 

Flock (flok), n. [The origin may be L. floceus, 
a lock of wool, or the word may be origin- 
ally Teutonic, as it is conitnon to the Teut- 
onic languages; comp. O. flocke, O.G. floceho, 
D. vlok, Sw. flocka, Dan. flokke.^ 1. A lock 
of wool or hair. 2. Finely powdered wool 
ur cloth, used when coloured for making 
flock-paper.— 3. The refuse of cotton and 
wool, or the shearing of woollen goods, or 
old cloth or rags torn or broken up by the 
devil, used for stuffing mattresses, furniture, 
Ac. 

Flock-bed (flok'l^cd), n. A bed tilled with 
flocks or locks of wool, or pieces of cloth 
cut up flne; a bed stuffed with flock. 

A house wfllTtirniOi'd slmll be thine to keep; 

And for s^p^ock’Aed I can &hear my sheep. Dryden. 

Flockling (flokliug), n. A little member of 
a flock; a lamb; a .sheep. Urt/nw. 

Flockly (flok'li), ado. in a body or in flocks. 
Flock-nuuiter (rtok'mas-ter), n. An owner 
or overseer of a flock; a sheep-farmer. 
FlockmeLt adv. in a flock; in flocks ur 
herds. Chaucer. 

Flock-paper (flok'pa-pdr), n. A kind of 
w'all-papcr, having raiseil flgiires resembling 
cloth, made ot flock, or of ch»th cut up very 
flue, and attached to the paper by size or 
vamisb. 

Flocky ( flok' i). a. Abounding with flocks 
or Jocks of woolly matter; floccose. 

Floe (116), 71. \ Dan. iisflage, Sw. flaga, is- 
flaga, floe. J Faut. a large mass of Ice float- 
ing in the ocean. 

Floetz (flets), n. Same as Fletz. 

Flog (flog), v.t. pret. A pp. flogged; ppr. 
flogging. [Allied to Prov. K. flack, to beat ; 
flacket, to flap about; perhaps also to Jlap 
or flag. Comp. L. flagrum, flagellum, a 
scourge (whence E. flagellate).] 1. To beat 
or whip; to chastise with repeated blows. 

What sliifts he us’d, detected in a scrape. 

How he waiflojE'jg^'d or liad the luck t'csca|ie. 

Cowper. 

2. To bent, in sense of surpass; to excel. 

* If I don’t think good cherry-bounce flogs 
all the foreign trash in the world.* T. Hook. 
[Colloq.l — a dead horse, to try to ro- 
vivo interest In a stale subject. 

Flogger (flog'ffr). n. One who flogs. 

Flone, n. pi. ot flo. [A. H&x.fldn, an iutow.] 
Arrows. Chaucer, 

Flong (flong). Old pp. tvom fling. 

Flood (flud), n. [A. Sax. Kris. Dan. Sw. and 
Icel flod, flood, from the root of ylotc; (which 
see).] 1. A great flow of water; a body of 
moving water, particularly a body of water 
rising, swelling, and overflowing land not 
usually covered with water; a freshet. — 

2. A river: a sense chiefly poetical. 

Arcadia’s flow'ry plains and ptcaslngyf00ff.r. Dryden, 

8. The flowing in of the tide; the semi-diurnal 
swell or rise of water in the ocean: opposed 
toebb; as, the ship entered the harbour on the 
flood. 

There Is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. Shak. 

4. A great quantity; an inundation; an over- 
flowing; abundance; superabundance; as, a 
flood of bank-notes; a flood ot paper currency. 


Fate, fhr, fat, fgU; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move: tflbe, tub. bqll; oil, pound; fl. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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* A yfooci of visitor!.* Shak.^b, A great body 
or stream of any fluid substance or of any- 
thing resembling a fluid; as, ajtood of lava; 
fujlood of light; lienee, a of vice.— 

0. Menstrual disohaige. — 7!^ Fiood, the 
deluge in the days of Koah. 

Flood (flud). v.t. To overflow; to inundate; 
to deluge; to irrigate; as, to/lood a meadow. 

Flood-anchor (flud^angk-er), n. The anchor 
by which a ship rides during the flood-tide. 

FXooder (flud^dr), n. One who floods or irri 
gates. 

Floodgate (flud'gat), n. A gate to bo opened 
for luting water flow through, or to be siiut 
to prevent it; hence, any opening or passage; 
a vent; also, an obstmetion or resti'aint. 

As if the opening of her mouth had ojtened some 
' ■ r he.i 


great rtaodgate ot sorrow, whereof her he.'irt coulil 
not amde the violent issue, she sunk to the ground 

Sir P. Sidney. 


Flooding (flud'ing). n. 1. The act of over- 
flowing or inundating; inundation. 2. A 
morbid discharge of blood from the uterus. 
Flood-mark (flutrintivk), n. The mark or 
line to which the tide' rises ; liigh- water 
mark. 

Flood-tide (flud'tid), n. The rising tide. 
See Floop, 4. 

Flook (flbk), n. Same as Fluke. 

Flookan, Flooking (flok'an, flbkMng), n. 
Same as Flucan (which see). 

FlOOky (fl6k*i), a. Same as Fluki/. 

Floor (flor), n. fA. Sax. Jldr, fldre, a floor. 
Cog. D. vloer, a floor; G. flur, a flold, a floor; 
W. flatar, the ground, the floor of a house; 
Gael, lar, the ground, earth-floor.] 1. That 
part of a building or room on which we walk; 
the bottom or lower part, con-slsting in mo- 
dem houses of boards, planks, pavement, as- 
pha1te,^c. —2. A platform of boards or planks 
laid on timbers, as in a bridge ; any similar 
platfomi.— 3. A story in a building; a suite 
of rooms on a level ; as, the first or second 
jlooT. — 4. Naut. that part of the bottom of a 
vossol on each side of the keelson which is 
most nearly horizontal. - 5. In legislative 
assemblies, the part of the house assigned 
to the members. [U ni ted States. ]- -To have 
or get the floor, in the United StaU^e Congress, 
to have or obtain an opportunity of taking 
part in a debate: equivalent to the lOnglisIi 
i>hrase, to he in possession of the house. 

Mr. T. claimed that he had the /tear. 

New York Herald. 

Floor (flor), V. t. 1. To cover with a floor; to 
furnish with a floor; as. to floor a house witii 
pine boards.— 2. To strike down or lay level 
with the floor; to ijeut; to conquer; as, to 
floor an antugonist. - 3. Fig. to put to silence 
'^by some decisivo aigumcnt, retort, i^c.; to 
overcome in any way; to overthrow. 

One question . . .floored successively .ilmost every 
witness in favour of abolition to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Sat. Hn\ 

The expro.ss o1>Ject of his visit was to know how ho 
could knock religion over floor the listablislied 
Church. Dickens. 

4 . To go through; to make an end of; to 
flnish. *rve floored my little-go work.* 
liughes. 

1 have a few bottles of old wine left, wc nmy ns 
well floor them. Mannillan's Maj^^. 

Floor-blotll (fldi'^kloth), n. A useful substi- 
tute for a carpet, frequently made partly of 
hemp ami partly of flax, and saturated with 
a wash of melted size, and various coats 
of oil-paint, and ornamented with a great 
variety of patterns; oil-cloth for covering 
floors. 

Floorer (flOr'^^r), n. One who or that which 
floors, as a blow which floors a person; 
hence, anything which leads to a person's 
defeat or which overmasters him, as, In the 
universities, an examinatiim paper which a 
student cannot answer. [Slang. J 
Floor-guide (flor'gld), n. In ship‘building, 
a narrow flexible piece of timber placed 
lietween the floor-riband and the keel. 
Floor-head (flOr^hed), n. In shipdniilding, 
one ot the upper extremities of tlie floor- 
timbers of a vessel. 

Floor -hollow (fl6rniol-16). n. Hauf. an 
elliptical mould for the hollow of the floor- 
timbers and lower futtocks of a vessel. 
Flooring (flOr'ing), n. 1. A platform; tlio 
bottom of a room or building; pavement.— 

2. Materials for floors. 

Floorlesfl (fler*los), a. Having no floor. 
Floor-thnber (flOr'tlm-bdrX n. One of the 
• timbers on which a floor Is laid; specifl- 
eally, in shipdmUding, one of the timbers 
which are placed immediately across the 
keeL and upon which the bottom of the ship 
is framed. 


Flop (flop), v.f. [Another form of ytap.] 1. To 
clap or strike the wings; to flap; as, the 
him flopped its wings.— 2. To let down sud- 
lenly; to let down the brim of, as a hat 


denly 

Fanny, during the examination, had flopped her 
hat over her eyes, wlilch were also bathed in tears. 

Fieldinjy. 

Flop (flop), v.i. 1. To strike about with 
something broad and flat, as a bird with its 
wings or a flsh with its tall; to flap; as, the 
brim of a hatyKqpjf.— 2. To plump down sud- 
denly; as. sAio flopped on her knees. 

If you must go flopping yourself down, flop in 
favour of your husband and cnild. Dickens. 

Flop (flop), n. The sound made by a soft out- 
spread body falling suddenly to the ground; 
jis, she fell with a flop. 

And with a dcspcr.ue |>onderous/f<v». full thirteen 
stone and ten pounds, ... I dropped on the Rujuh's 
fbet, and took my sc.'it at liis side. tY. //. Russell. 

Floppy (flop'!), a. Having a tendency to 
flop; as. a floppy hsX. 

Flora (rttVra), n. ( L. , from flos,flori8, a flower. ] 

1. In class, myth, the goddess of flowers.— 

2. In hot. (a) a work systematically describing 
the species of plants of a country or geolo- 
gical period, (b) The botany or tlie complete 
series of plants indigenous to any district, 
country, r^ion, or period; as, the Hritish 
flora; the flora ot the carboniferous period. 
See Fauna." 3. Oue of the small planets 
or asteroids, between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. Hind, 18th 
Octolier. 1847. 

Floral (flo'ral). a. [In sense 1 from L. Flor- 
alls, from Flora; sense 2 from L. flos, floris, 
a flower.] 1. Pertaining to Flora or to 
flowers; as, Floral games. — 2. ('ontainlng 
or belonging to the flower; pertaining to 
flowers ill general ; made of flowers ; as. a 
floral bud; a /loral leaf; floral ornaments. 
— Floral envelope, in hot. the calyx and 
corolla, or calyx alone if there is no corolla. 
Florally (flo'ral-li), adv. In a floral manner; 
in a manner in which flowers are concerned; 
as, florally ornamented. 

Floramourt (flo-ra-mbrO. n. [Fr.— L. yfo/i. 
floHs, a flower, and amor, love.J A flower 
begetting love. Ash. 

Floran (nor*a]i), n. 1. Tin ore stamped very 
small.— 2. An exceedingly small-grained tin 
ore, scarcely perceptible in the stone, though 
perhaps very rich. 

Ilorascope (flo'ra-skOp), n. [E. Flora, and 
Gr. skopeo, to behold.] An optical instru- 
ment for inspecting flowers. 

Flore t (flbr), n. Floor; an area or ground- 
plot. —Oh the Jlore, on the spot. Spenser. 
Ilor^al (fl6-ra-al), n. [Fr., from L. Jlos, floris, 
a flower. 1 In the French republican calendar, 
the eighth month of the year, dating from 
September 22, 1792. It commenced April 
20 and ended May 19. 

Floreated, Floriated (fio're at-ed, flo'ri-at- 
ed), a. Decorated with floral ornament; 
liaving florid ornaments; as, the floreated 
capitals of early Gothic Pinal’s; a floreated 
cross. " 

Floree, t h. The bine scum of dye-wood, used 
in painting. Chaucer. 

Floren, Florein, n. [See Florin ] a spe- 
cies of gold coin. Chaticer. 

Florence (flo'rens). n. l. A kind of cloth.— 

2. A kind of wine from Florence in Italy.— 

3. A gold coin of tlie reign of Edward III. 
of the value of es. sterling. -Florence, flask, 
a globular bottle of thin transpai’ent gloss, 
with a long neck, in which Florence oil 
comes to England, -/’forenee oil, a superior , 
kind of olive-oil prepared at Horcnco, anti ! 
imported in Florence flasks. 

Florentine (flo'ren-tln), a. Of or pertaining 
to Florence.— P’lorrHlitie ioork, a kind of 
mosaic work, consisting of precious stones 
and pieces of marble, so named because the 
Florentines were distinguished for this kind 
of 'worlu.— -Florentine fresco, a kind of paint- 1 
iiig, first practised at Florence during the 
flourishing period of Italian art, for decor- 
ating yrvWs. -’ Florentine lake, a pigment, 
formerly used, prepared from cochineal, 
llorentine (floTen-tin), n. i. A native or 
inhabitant of Florence.— 2. A kind of silk 
cloth.— 3. t A kind of pastry. * Stealing cus- 
tards, tarts, md JlorentAnee* Beau. £ FI. 

When any kind of butcher meat, fowls, apples, Arc., 
are baken in a dish, it is called a florentine, and 
when in a raised crust, a pie. Receipts in Cookery. 

Floresoence (flb-ros'sons), n. [From L flo- 
reseens, pp. of Jloresco, to begin to blossom, 
incept, from floreo, to blossom, from flos, 
floris, a flower] In hot a bursting into 
flower; the season when plants expand their 
flowers; inflorescence. 



Flower of Ciuumon Arnica 
(Arnica ntontara). — !, Ray 
floret. 3, Disc floret. 


noret (flb'ret), n. [Fr. fleurette. It. floretto, 
a little flower] A single small flower in a 
compact inflor- 
escence, as in the 
so-called com- 
pound flower of 
the CompositiD, 
or ill the spikolet 
of grasses. 

Floret (flor'et), n. 
IF>. fleutet.] A 
fencing sword ; 
a foil. 

In such fencing 
Jest has proved earn- 
est. andyf^^/r.have 
oft turned to swords. 

More, 

Floretty (flor'et- 
ti ). a. In hei\ same as Fletny. 

Floriage (flO'rl-aj), n. [From L. flos, floris, 
a flower] Bloom; blossom. 

Floriated, a. See Flokeat£i>. 

Florlcan (flb'd-kan). n. Ace F'LORIKAN. 
Florlcomoua (flu-rik'o-mus), a. [L. florico- 
mu8--flos, florist a flower, and coma, hair] 
Having the top or head adorned with 
flowers. 

Florlcultural (fld-ri-kurtiir-a1). a. Relating 
to floriculture. 

Floriculture (flo'ri-kul-tur), n. [L. flos, 
floris, a flower, and cultura, cultivation.] 
I'ho culture or cultivation of flowers or 
flowering plants, w’hcther in open beds in 
gardens, in conservatories or greenhouses, 
or in rooms in dwelling-houses. 
Floriculturlat (flo-n-kul'iur-ist), n. One 
interested in the cultivation of flowers or 
flowering plants. 

Florid (flo'rld), a. [L. floridus, from floreo, 
to flower, to bloom, from flos, floris, a flower. ] 

1. Covered or abounding with flowers; 
flowery. ‘ Your /lorid orchard blows.' Pope. 

2. Bright in colour; flushed with red; of a 
lively red colour; as, a florid countenance; 

& florid cheek. -3. Embellished with floweiw 
of rhetoric; eiiHched with lively figures; 
splendid; brilliant; as, a florid style; yfortef 
elociuence. 

The first letter which William unrolled seemed to 
contain oriiyjiorid compliments. Macaulay. 

—Florid style cf Gothic architecture, that 
highly enriched and decorated species of 
architecture which prevailed in the fifteenth 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: often called the Tudor Style, as It 
prevailed chiefly during the Tudor era. 
nozldess (flo-rid'e-c), ti. pi. A name given 
to the rose-spored algm, in conseciuence of 
many of them exhibiting the rosy tints of 
rtow’crs. They are now more generally 
known as rhodosperms. 

Florldlty (flo-rid'i-ti), n. FYeshness or bright- 
ness of colour; floridness. 

Floridly (flo'rid-li), adv. In a showy impos- 
ing way. 

noridnesB (flo'rid-nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being florid; brightness or fresh- 
ness of colour or complexion; embellish- 
ment; brilliant elegance, as of style; vigour; 
spirit. *The nature and floridness of the 
plants. * Evelyn. ‘ Tlie amenity and florid- 
ness of tlie warm-spirited blood.' Feltham. 
FloriferouB (rto-rlf'^r-us), a. [h. florifer— 
flos, floris, a flower, and/ero, to bear.] Pro- 
ducing flowers. 

Florification (fl6'ri-f] ku"8hon), n. [L. flos, 
floris, a flower, and facio, to make.] The 
act, process, or tiine of flowering; expansion 
of flowers. 

Florlform (flb'ri-forni), a. [L. flos, floris, a 
flower, and forma, shape. ] In the form of 
a flower. 

Florika^ Florlken (flo'ri-kan. fld*ri-kcn), n. 
The native name of a flue species of bustard 
{Otis auiita) much prized by Indian sports- 
men. Called also Florican. Flo-rikin. 
Florllege (flo'ri-lcp, n. [L. jlorUegus, flower- 
culling— fltms, a flower, and lego, to 
cull.] 1. Tho culling of flowers. — 2. A trea- 
tise on flowers. 

Florin (flo'rinX w. [Fr., It. florino, a name 
first applied to a F*1orciitlDe coin, because 
it was stamped with a lily. In It. fiore, from 
Jj.Jlos, floris, a flower.] A name given to 
different coins of gold or silver, of cliff 61 * 611 1 
values, and to moneys of account, in differ- 
ent countrioa The English florin is 2ir. or 
one-tenth of a pound sterling; the Austrian 
gulden or florin of tho present day about the 
same; the gulden or florin of Germany, la. 8d. ; 
tho guilder or florin of Holland, la. 8d. 
Flormaan (fld-rin'd-an). n. One of a sect of 
Gnostics of tho second century, so called 
from Flcrinus, a Roman priest, who was 


ch, eAain; 6h, So. locA; g, go; 1,,/ob; fi, Ft. ton; ng, sing; th, fAen; th, lAIn; w, teig; wh, tsAig; zb, azure.— See Key. 
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FLOURISH 


excomittunicated by Pope Eleutheriiui in 
176. 

Florlparous (fld-rip'a-rusx a. [L. /loi, JUnia, 
a flower, and pano^io produce.] 1. Pro- 
ducing flowers.— 2. In bat, a term applied to 
plants in which other flowers are produced 
instead of fruit. 

Florlponclio (flo-ri-pon'di-6X n. [Spanish 
name.] A plant, the Datura aatujiiitiea, an 
infusion from whose seeds, prepared by the 
Peruvians, induces stupefaction, and if used 
largely, furious delirium. This infusion is 
said to have been used by the priests of the 
temple of the Sun in the ancient capital to 
prtHluce frantic ravings, which were accepted 
us inspired prophecies. 

Florist (floi’^ist), n. [Fr. fleurUte, a florist.] 

1. A cultivator of flowers; one skilled in 
flowers; one who deals in flowers.— 2. Guo 
who writes a flora or an account of plants. 
Floroon (flo'rdnl, n. ( Fr. Jteuron, See 
Klowkk.] a Ixkrdcr worked with flowers. 
Florulentt (flor'u-lont). a. [L. Jlarulentua, 
from jlos, jtoris, a flower.] Flowery; blos- 
soming. 

Flory (flo'ri), a. [Fr. /four*?, flowery.] Vain. 
[Scotch.] 

Ilory-hoat (flo'ri<bdt), n. A local name for 
a boat employed in carrying passengers to 
and from steamers w'hich cannot get along- 
side of a quay at low water. 

FlOBCIllar (flos'kul-6r). a. In hot applied 
to the flowers of Compositcc, which consist 
of many florets. 

Flosculaxlssa (flos-ku-la'ri-e'^a), n. pi, A 
family of Rotifera furnished with a carapace 
or sheath, with bundles of long cilia wliich 
mostly remain rigidly extended, vibrating 
only occasionally. The eyes, in some of the 
genera, (lisappear on their reaching the 
adult state, hut they may often be distinctly 
seen in the young or partly hatched ova. 
FlOBCUle (flos'kul), II. [L. Jloaculua, dim. of 
ytos, a flower.] In hot. a small flower in a 
compact inflorescentre: the same as Floret 
FlOBCUlOUB, FlOBCUlOBe (flos'kul-us, flos'- 
kul-os), a. Same as Flotteular. 
nOB-ferri (flos-fer'rl), II. [L., flower of iron.] 
A coraiioidal carbonate of lime, often found 
in cavities of spathic iron ore. 

Flosll (flush), n. [Probably connected with 

O. jUinite, a trough in which ore is washed, j 
In metal, a houper-shaped box in which ore 
is placed for the action of the stamps. The 
side of the box has a shutter which is raised 
or lowered to allow the ore to escape when 
it has acquired the desired flneness. 
FlOBh-Bilk (flush's! Ik), n. Same as Floes- 
silk. [Rare.] 

The tni' kle-bcil of Valour and Freedom is not 
wadded with jlosh-xiik. l.andur. 


FIOBS (flos), n. [Akin to G. jUiss, Jfoss, a 
stream, jliessen, to flow. J A sinall stream of 
water. '[ Local, j 

FIobb (flos). n. [It. floscin, faint, flacchl, or 
jlusso (L. Jluxus, flowing), fragile ; in third 
meaning perhaps connected with G. jHes- 
sen, to flow.] 1. A downy or silky suh- 
stunce in the husks of certain plants. — 
2. Tiitwisted filaments of the finest silk, 
usetl in embrr)i dering on satin, <frc.— 3. A 
fluid glass floating upon iron in a puddling- 
furnace, produced by the vitrification of 
oxides and earths. 

FlosBlflcation (flosldl ka'^shon), n. Same 
as Florifimtuni. 


FlOSB-BUk (flfis'silk). u. The portion of 
ravelled silk broken off in the filature of the 
cocoon.s, ami used for coarser fabrics; floss. 

FlOBSy (fltiH^i). a. Belonging to, composed 
of, or resembling floss. 

Fl08B-yarn(floH'yarn),ii. Yam from floss-silk. 

FlOta (flo'ta). II. [Sp. .See Fleet.] A fleet; 
OHpecially, the fleet of Spanish ships wliich 
formerly sailed every year from Cadiz to 
Vera Cm/ in M($xico, t<i transport to Spain 
the productions of Span- 
ish America. 

Flotage (ttdVaj), n. f Fr. 

Jlottatje, a floating ; or 
from Vs, float] 1. The act 
of floating. 2 That 
which floats on the sea or 
on rivei-s. [Rare. ] 

Flotant, Floatant (fioC- 
antk p. and a. In her, 
flouting either in the air. 
as a bird or flog, or in the 
water ; us applied to a biixl, it is synonym- 
ous with Disclosed (which see). 

Flotation, Floatation (flOt-a'shon), n. 

1. The act or state of floating. 



A banner Autant. 


We were held in .suspense till 8 p.m., when the 
bearings of the icebergs being altered, and the extra 


pressure easing off, the ship became almost upright, 
and began to settle down to the proper level of/Zoo/- 
miion, Cm/t Aiint Ycnng. 

% The science of floating bodlea —Pfane or 
line qf flotation, the plane or line In which 
the horizontal surface of a fluid cuts a body 
floating in it,— Stable flotatiofi, a term ap- 
plied to that position of a floating body in 
which it is not capable of being upset by 
the exertion of a small force, out, when 
slightly disturbed, invariably returns to its 
former position. When the metacentre is 
directly above the centre of gravity of a 
floating body, the flotation is stable; when 
the metaceutre is below the centre of gravity, 
the flotation is unstable; and when the 
motacentre and centre of gravity coincide, 
the flotation or equilibrium is indifferent. 

FlOte (fldt), v.L To skim. Tusser, [Local ] 

Flotet (fldt), H. A float; a wave. 


Flour (flourX vX 1, To grind and bolt ; to 
convert into flour; as, to>fotcr wheat— 2. To 
rorinkle with flour. 

Flour-boz (flouriboksX u. A tin box for 
scattering flour; a dredging or dredge box. 
Flour-dredge, Flour-dredger (flouridrej, 
flouridre]-6r), n. Same as Fujur-hox, 
Flour-dzwaaer (flouridres-6r), n, A cylinder 
for dressing flour, instead of paaihiig it 
through bolting-cloths. 

Floure.t V.i, To flourish. Chaucer, 
Flourette,t n. A floweret or small flower. 
Chaucer, 

FlourlBh (flu'rish), v. i, [Pr. Jleurir, fleuris- 
sant, L. floreo, to flower, to bloom, from 
flos, floris, a flower.] 1. To thrive; to grow 
luxuriantly ; to increase and enlarge, as a 
healthy growing plant; as, the beech and 
the maple flotinsh best in a deep, rich, and 
moist loam. 


They all h.ave met .again. 

And are upon the Mediterranean Jlate, 
liutind sadly home for Naples. Shak, 

Flotery, t a. Floating. Chaucer. 

Flotilla (fld-tiria), n. [Sp. dim. of /fo to (which 
see).] A little fleet; a fleet of small vessels. 
Flotaam, FlotBon (fldVsam, fldt'son), n. 
[From float] Such a portion of the wreck 
of a ship and the cargo as continues floating 
on the surface of the water. (See Jetsam.) 
Flotsam lielongs to the sovereign or the 
grantee of the sbvereigif, if no owner appears 
to Liaim within a year after it is taken pos- 
session of by the parties otherwise entitled. 
Flotte,t v.i, To flow; to float. Chaucer. 
Flottont (floVen). pp. Skimmed. 

Flough, n See Flew. 

Flounce (flouns), v.i. pret. A pp. flounced; 
ppr. flouncing. [Akin N. flunsa, to plunge 
about in water; G. I>. plonseen, to plunge: £. 
plunge.] To make violent or rapiil move- 
ments with the limbs and body; to spring, 
turn, or twist with sudden effort or viojcnee; 
to struggle; to flounder; to throw one's self 
about with Jerks, os if in displeasure or agi- 
tation. 

They /friKMor and tumble in unwieldy Joy. Thomson. 
You neither fret, nor funic, nor jiounce. Sivt/l 

Flounce (flouns), n, A sudden Jerking mo- 
tion of the body. 

Flounce (flouns), n. [Originally written 
frounce, from Fr. froncis, a plait, from 
froncer, fronser, to plait, to wrinkle. Sec 
Frounce.] A strip of doth .sewed horizon- 
tally round a frock or gown, with the lower 
border loose and spreading. 

Peeps into every chest ami box. 

Turns all her furbeloes :uifl jf ounces. Prior. 

Flounce (flouns), v. t To deck with a flounce 
or flounces; as, to flounce a petticoat or 
frock. 

Flounder (floun'dfir), n. [G. flunder, Sw. 
flundra, feel, flythra, flounder.] 1. A small, 
flat, malacopterygious fish of the family 
Pieiironectidro, and genus Pleiiroiioctcs or 
Platessa, the common flountler being the 
Pleuronectes or Platessa flesus. Tt is one 
tit the moat common of trio flat-fl.sli«'8, and 
is found in the sea and near the mouths 
of largo rivers all round our coast; hut 
abouinls most where the bottom is soft, 
whether of day, sand, or mud. Flounders 
live and thrive whether in the sea, in 
brackish, or in fresh water; indeed they 
have been successfully transferred to fresh- 
water ponds. They feed upon aquatic in- 
sects, worms, and sinall Ashes; and some- 
times, though not usually, acquire the weight 
of 4 lbs. The common flounder is an inhab- 
itant of the Northern, Baltic, and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. The Argus- Aoundcr is the P. 
argils, a native of the American seas.— 2. A 
tool whose edge is used to stretch leather 
for a boot front in a blocking- hoanl. 
Flounder (flounder), v.i. [Regarded by 
Wedgwood as a naiuilized form of 1). jhA- 
deren, to flap like a loose garment, and lienee, 
from similarity of sound, applied to the 
splashing motion of a body in water.) To 
make violent motions with the limbs and 
body when hampered in some manner ; to 
struggle as a horse In the mire; to roll or 
tiirnhlo about. 

They XiAy/cyh-tuntiereti on from blunder to bliimfcr. 

li\ UamHton. 

Flour (flour), n. [Fr. fleur. from L. flos, 
jloris, a flower - con tr. for jleur de farine, 
the finest part of the meal. C^omp. flowers 
qf sulphur. Bee Flower, which is merely 
another form of the same word, j The flnely 
ground riical of wheat or of any other grain; 
especially, the Aner part of meal separated 
by bolting; hence, the fine and soft powder 
of any substance; ea, flour ut emery. 


By continiiiil medlt.'itions in sacred writings a man 
as naturally improves and advances in holiness, as a 
tree thrives and flourishes in a kindly and well- 
watered soil. Bp. Horn*. 

2. To bo prosperous; to increase in wealth, 
comfort, liappiness, or honour; to have abuii- 
daucc of good things or qualities ; to pro- 
sper; to augment; to thrive. 

Dad men as frequently pro.sper and flourish, and 
that by the means of their wickedne.s.s.' Nelson, 
Rut tliiMi shalt flourish in immortal youth 
Unhurt amid tne war of elements. ^itidisoH. 

In Athens, or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourish'd, since mute. Milton, 

3. To use florid language; to make a display 
of flgiircB and lofty expressions; to be copious 
and flowery. 

They dilate and flourish long on little incidents. 

traits. 

4. To make bold strokes In writing; to make 
large, irregular, and fanciful lines; to make 
ornamental strokes; as. to flourish with the 
pen. - 6. To move or be moved in fantastic 
irregular figures; to play with fantastic and 
irregular motion. 

Impetuous spread 

The stream, and %ii\o'k\\\g,y/ourish’d o'er his head. 

P<^. 

6. In music, (a) to play in a hold dasning 
style, introducing prof usely ornamental but 
unmeaning notes; as, to flourish on an 
organ or violin. (6) 'I'o play a bold prelude 
or fanfare, as on the trumpet. 

Why do the emperor’s trumpets flourish thusf 

Shak. 

7. To boast; to vaunt; to brag. Pope. 
Flourish (f1 n'rish), v.t. 1 . To cause to tlirive ; 

to develop; to expand. Racon. -2. To adorn 
with flowers or beautiful figures, citlier 
natural or artificial; to ornament with any- 
thing showy. 

The diiy book and inventory book shall be flour- 
ished. French Com. C^e. 

3. To make into flourisheB; to make embel- 
lishments or ornamental work out of. 

All that I shall s.^y will be but like bottoms nf 
thrc.'id chisf? wniind up, which, with a good needle, 
perhaps may be flourished into large works. Bacon. 

4. To make hold or irregular movements 
with; to hold in the hand and swing about; 
to brandish; as, to flourish a sword. — B. To 
embellish with the flowers of diction; to 
adoni with rhetorical figures; to grace with 
ostentatious eloquence; to set off with a 
parade of words. —6. To vamisli over; to 
gloss over; to give a fair appearance to. 

To bring you thus together, 'tls no sin 
Sith th.‘it the justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish the deceit. Shak, 

Flourish (tlu'rish), n. l. A flourishing con- 
dition. 

Rome . . . WA.S in that that Lolnt Austhi 
de.stred to sec her in. //Mrv//. 

2. 8)iowy splendour; decoration; ornament ; 
beauty. * i'he flourish of his sober youth.' 
Crashnw. —3. Gstontatioiis eiiibellisliment ; 
ambitious copiousness or amplification; pa- 
rade of words and figures; show; as, a flour- 
ish of rhetoric; a flourish of wit. 

He lards vtith flourishes his long harangue. 

Dryden, 

4. A figure fonned by bold, irregular lines, 
or fanciful strokes of the pen or graver; as, 
t\xo JUmrishes about a great letter.— 6. A 
brandishing; the waving of a weapon or 
something else held in the hand; as, the 
flourish of a sword. 

I'he next day Miss Ritter saw the deacon drive 
past with a waggon-load of children; he nodded his 
head at her as lie passed, and whlnncd up tlie old 
horse with a flourish. HarpePs Monfhly Mag, 

6. In music, the decorative notes which a 
singer or instrumental performer adds to a 
passi^, with the doable view of he^hieulng 
the effect of the composition and of display- 


Fato, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, her; pine, pin; uOtc, not, tiiuve; iQbe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; 11, 8c. abiine; y, Sc. fey. 






FLOWl!R*lNWOVmr 


luff hii own flexibility of voice or finger.— 
FJauriih qf trumpets, a trumpet-call, fan- 
fare, or prelude for one or more instruments 
performed on the approach of any person 
of distinction; hence, any ostentatious pre- 
liminary sayi^ or doings. 

Flouriahed (flu'risht), p, and a. In her. 


with a somewhat different form. The word 
is found in all the Romance languages, and 


Flouriahed (flii'risht), p. and a. In her. 
flowered or Momed with trefoils, fleur-de- 
lis, Ac. Called also Fiery, Florette, Flurt, & g . 

Flaarialier (flu'risli-Cr), n. One who flour- 
ishes. 

FlOUrlalllngly (flu'rish-ing-li), adv. In a 
flourishing manner; with flourishes; osten- 
tatiously. 

Flour-null (flour'mil), n. A mill for grind- 
ing and sifting flour. 

Flour-packer (flour'pak-dr), n. A machine 
for packing bags or barrels with flour. 

Floury (flour'i), a. Consisting of or resem- 
bling flour; covered with flour; as, your coat 
is floury. 

Flout (flout), v.t. [Akin Goth, flautan, to 
vaunt; A. Sax. flitan, O. K. and iic.flyte,Jlite, 
to scold.] To mock or insult; to treat with 
contempt; to produce the feeling of disre- 
spect or degradation toward. 

Routed us downright. Shak. 

The gay beams f»f lightsome day 
Gild but to j^out the ruins gray. Sir It'. Scofi. 

Flout (flout), v.i. To practise mocking; to 
sneer; to behave with contempt: often witli 
at. 'Never at me.* Hhak. 'Fleer 
and gibe, and laugh and flout.* Swift. 

Flout (flout), n. A mock; an insult. 

Wherefore wall for one. 

Who put your bc.auty to this /lout and scorn? 

Tennyson. 

Flouter (fltuit'6r), n. One who flouts and 
flings; a mocker. 

Floutingly (flout^iug-ll), ado. With flout- 
ing; insultingly. 

Flouting-Stook (flout'lng stok). n. An ob. 
Ject offlouting or ridicule; a laughing-stock. 
Shak. 


g-BtOok (flout'ing stok). n. An ob. 
Iiouting or ridicule; a laughing-stock. 


Flow (fld), v.i. [A. Sax. Mwan, to flow. Cog. 
D. vloeijen. to flow; O.H.G. flawan, to wash; 
Skr. plu, to flow ; to swim. ] 1 .To move along 
an Inclined plane or on doscctiditig ground 
by the operation of gravity, and with a con- 
tinual change of place lunoiig the particles 
or parts, as a fluid ; as, rivers Jlow from 
q[innKS and lakes; tears flow from the eyes. 

2. To melt; to become liquid. 

That the inoimtains m\s,\\i/low down at thy presence. 

Is. ixiv. I. 

3. To proceed ; to issue; as, evils flow from 
different sources; wealth flows from indus- 
try ami economy.— 4. To abound; to have 
or be in abundance; to be full; to bo copious; 
to be crowded; as, flowing cups or goblets. 

In that day the iiioitnmins shall drop down new 
wine, and the hills shall y/erc/ with milk. Joel ill. i8. 
The dry streets Jltnvd with men. Chapman. 

6. To glide along smoothly, without harsh- 
ness or asperity; as, a flowing period; flow- 
iiig numbers.— 6. To be smooth or pleasant 
to the ear; to be easily or smoothly uttered 
by the tongue. 

Virgil is sweet and ftowinp in his hexameters. 

Pryden. 

7. To hang loose and waving; as, a flowing 
mantle; flowing locks. 

The imperial purple In hU train. 

yi. Hamilton. 

a To rise, as the tide: opposed to ebh; as, the 
tide flows twice in twenty-four hours.— 0. To 
move in the arteries and vtdns of the body; 
to circulate, as blood. — 10. To discharge 
blood In excess from the uterus. 

Flow (fld), V. t. 1. To cover with water ; to 
overflow; to inundate; as, the low grounds 
along the river are annually floxoed. —2. To 
cover with varnish. 

Flow (fld), n. 1. A stream of water or other 
fluid; a current; as, a flow of water; a flow 
of blood.— 2. The rise of the tide.- 3. Abun- 
dance; copiousness; ns, a flow of spirits. - 

4. Any gentle procedure or movement, ns of 
thought, language, and the like, resembling 
in undisturbed and even movement the flow 
of a river, and denoting a copious supply; 
outpouring; stream. 

The feast of reason and xh^Jlmo of soul. Pope. 

6. A watery moss; a flow-bog. [Scotch. ] 
FlOWam (nd'&J), n. Act of flowing; state of 
bein^owed. 

now-lxw, now-mwi ^ 

A peat-bog the sui'face of whioii is liable to 
rise and fall with evoiy increase or diminu- 
tion of water, from rains or springs, 
flowar (llou'to), n.^ f Sour. from 

0.irr.yl<>ttr,/tur, Mod. Vr. Jleur from L. /lot. 
floris, afiower. B./c»ttr is really the same word 
though it has taken a different slgnifloation 


Complete Flower. 


has also passed into Iceiandio, Swedish, and 
Danish. The W. ^ur.bloom, ffluraw, to Mow, 
to bloom, are probably borrowed from tlie 
English.] 1. In oof. the organsof reproduction 
in a phenogamous plant. A complete flower 
consists of stamens and pistils together with 
two sets of leaves which surround and pro- 
tect them, the calyx and corolla. The stamens 
and pistils are the essential organs of the 
flower. They occupy two circles or rows, the 
one within the other, the stamens being in 
the outer row. The stametiB consist of a stalk 
orfllatnexU supporting a roundish body, the 
anther, which fa filled with a powdery sub- 
stance called the paUen. The pistil consists 
of a closed cell or ovary at the base, con- 
taining ovules, and covered by a style which 
terminates in the stignm. These organs are 
surrounded by the corolla and calyx, which 
together are called the floral envelope, or 
when they both display rlcli colouring the 
perianth. The leaves of the corolla arc called 
petals, and those of ^ 

the calyx sepals. Some <•. • ' v 1 

flowers want the floral . : . ) 

envelope, and are called — — ^ ; 

achlamydeous ; others \ \ 

have the calyx but are / 

without the corolla, - \i 
and are called mono- w P ^ 

ehlamydeovs. Flowers ^ 

are generally bisexual, f I a 

but some plants have iJ 

unisexual flowers; that Complete Flower, 
is, the pistils are in one 
flower and the stamens in another. The 
figure allows the (lower of CheiranthnsCheiri. 
(wallflower): u, peduncle; b, calyx; e, co- 
rolla; d, stamens; e, pistlL - Pedunculate 
flower, one supported on a flower -stalk 
or peduncle. See Pedunculate. — Sessile 
flower, one without a peduncle. Sec Ses- 
sile. — Fertile or female flower, one hav- 
ing pistils. — Male or sterile flower, one 
having stamens on\y.~ Hermaphrodite or 
perfect flower, one having both stamens and 
pistils. See Inflorescence. -- A rf//f cm f 
flowers, imitations of natural flowers, worn 
as ornaments in the hair, in bonnets, <&c.- • 

2. In popular language, the delicate and 
gaily-colourcd leaves or petals on a plant ; 
a circle of leaves or leaflets of some other 
colour than green; a blossom.— 3. The early 
part of life or of manhood ; the prime ; 
youthful vigour; youth; as, the flower of age 
or of life. 4. The iH^st or finest part of a 
thing; the most valuable part; ns. young, 
vigorous, and bravo men are the flower of a 
nation. 

The choice and /lower of all things profiublc the 
Psalms do more briefly coiit.iin. Hockcr. 

5. A figure of speech; an ornament of style. 

6. The fluest part of grain pulverized. In 
this sense it is now always written Flour 
(which see).— 7. pL («) In chem. fine x>arti('leB 
of bodies, especially when raised by Are in 
Biibliinatioii, and adhering to the heads of 
vessels in the form of a powder or mealy 
substance; as, the yloiccrs of sulphur. (6) The 
menstrual discharge, (c) In printing, or- 
namental types for borders of pages, cainls, 
and the like. 

Flower (ttou'^r), v.i. [From the noun. ] 1. To 
blossom; to bloom; to expand the petals, as 
a plant; to produce flowers. — 2. To be in the 
prime and spring of life; to flourish; to be 
youthful, fresh, and vigorous; to come into 
the finest or fairest condition. 'When 
flowered my youthful spring.* Spenser. - 

3. To froth ; to ferment gently; to mantle, 
as new beer. 

The beer did /Tower a little, Bacon. 

4. To come as cream fn>m the surface. 

If you can .accept of these few observations, which 
have /lowered ofl, and are, as it were, the burnishing 
of many studious and contemplative years, I here 
give you them to dispose of. > Milton. 

Flower (flou'^r), v.t. l. To embellish with 
figures of flowers; to adorn with imitated 
flowers.— 2, To cause to blossom. Quart. Rev. 
nowerage (flouTT-aJ), ?». state of flowers; 
flowers in general. 

Flower-bearing (flon'6r-bar-ing), a. Pro- 
ducing flowers. 

Flower-bud (fl(»u'6r-bud), n. The bud which 
produces a flower. 

nower-olook (flou^Sr-klok), n. A contriv- 
ance for measuring time by means of flowers 
that open and shut at certain hours of the 
day. 

Flower -crowned (flou'^r-kroondX a. 
Crowned with flowers. 


Flower-de-lia, Flower-de-luoe(flou'dr-de- 
le, flou*6r-de-lus), n. [Fr. fleur de lis, flower 
of the lily. ] 1. In her. saiiio as Fleur-de-lis. 
2. In bot. the iris, a genus of monocotvledon- 
ous plants, the type of the family IrldacesD. 
See IHIS. 

Flowered (flou'^rd), p. and a. Embellished 
with figures of floweiu 
Floweret (flou*er-ot), n. [Fr. fleureite, dim. 
of fleur, a flower. ] A small flower; a floret. 
FlOWer-fience (flou'Ar-fens), n. A name first 
given to the plant Poinciana pvleherrima, 
from its having been used in the West 
Indies in hedges, but afterwai-ds extended 
to all the species of the genus Poinciana. 
The name bastard flower^ence is given to 
the species of the genus Adcnanthera. 
Ilowerftil (flou'^r-fql), a. Abounding with 
flowers. 

Flower-garden (flou'dr-gkr-dn), n. A garden 
in which flowers chiefly ai*o cultivated. 
Flower-gentle (flou'er-Jen-tl), n. A popular 
name for all the species of plants of the 

? ;enus Amar inthus, but more particularly 
or A. tricolor, a Chinese species found in 
our gardens, and remarkable for the vivid 
colours of Its foliage. 

Flower-beaxl (flou'^r-hed), n. in hot. tho 
capitulum, or that mode of inflorescence in 
which all the flowers are sessile upon a re- 
ceptacle, as in the daisy. See first cut under 
Disc, 3. (cX 

FlowerlnOBB (flou'dr-i-ues), n. 1. The state 
of being flowery, or of abounding with 
flowers.— 2. Floridness of speech; abund- 
ance of figures. 

Flowering (flou'^T-ing), p. and a. Having 
or producing flowers. — Flowering plants, 
(a) Phenogamous plants, or plants which 
produce flowers, as opposed tocryptogamous 
or flowerless plants. (6) Plants cultivated 
for ibeir flowers rather than for their fruit, 
as garden border- plants, as opposed to 
vegetables. 

Flowering -asb (flou'^r-ing-ash), n. The 
common name of Ornns europcea, nat. order 
Oleaceie, a deciduous tree, a native of 
Southeni Europe, common in our arbore- 
tiims. It yields tho saccharine substance 
called manna. 

Flowering-fem (flou'*r-ing-f6m), n. The 
popular name of Osmunda regalis, nat. 
order Osmuiidaccic. It is the noblest and 
most striking of our ferns, ami grows in 
boggy places and wet margins of woods. 
It derives its uanic from the upper piniias 







Flowcring-fcrn {Osmunda regalis). 

of the fronds being traiisfoimcd into a hand- 
some panicle covered with sporangia. 

Flowering-ruBh (flou'Or-ing-rush). n. The 
common name of Butomus umbellatvs, nat. 
order Butoinaccfe, a beautiful plant found 
in pools and wet ditches of England and 
Ireland, but rare in Scotland. It is con- 
sidered the handsomest herbaceous plant of 
the British flora. Tlie leaves are 2 to 3 feet 
long, linear, triangular, their sharp edges 
sometimes cutting the mouths of cattle, 
whence their generic name Butomus (ox- 
cutting). The scape or flowering stem is 
longer than the leaves, terminating in a large 
umbel of rose-coloured flowers, readily dis- 
tinguished from those of all other British 
plants by having nine stamens, six in an 
outer, and tliree in an inner row. 
Flower-inwoven (flou'6r-in-w6v-n), o. 
Adorned with flowers; interwoven with that 
which is adorned. * Flower-inwoven tresses. * 
MUton. 


ch, chain; dh, 8a loch; g, go; J,iob; fl, Fr. ton; ng, sing; vu, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, ichig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Flower-leaf (llou'i&r-leO* h. The leaf of a 
llower; a petal. 

FlowerlesB a. Havinjc no 

llowers; specifically, in boL applied to cryp- 
togamons plants, as opposed io phenogamoxis 
f)r flowering plants. 

FlowerleBsnesB (flou'dr-les-nes), n. State 
or ciualicy of being u'ithout llowers. 
Flower-maker (nou'dr>inak-6r),?i. A maker 
of artificial ilowers. 

Flower-piece (flou'^r-pes), n. A painting 
or picture of flowers. 

Flower-pot (flou^6r-pot), n. A pot in which 
flowering-plants or shrubs are grown, gener- 
ally made of biimod clay, unglazed, taper- 
ing a little towanU the bottom, which is 
perforated with one or more holes, 
nower-show (flou'^r-sho), n. An exhibition 
of flowers, generally competitive. 
Flower-stalk (flou'^r-stak), n. In bot. the 
peduncle of a plant, or the stem that sup- 
ports the flower or fructification. 

Flower- work (flou'6r-w6rk). n. Imitation of 
flowers; natural or artificial flowers arranged 
for ornament. 

Floweiy (ttou'6r-i\ a. 1. Full of flowers; 
abouuLUng with blossoms; as. a flowery field. 
2. Adorned with artificial flowers, or the 
figures of blossoms. — 3. Richly embellished 
with figurative language; florid; as, n flowery 
style. 

Flowery -klrtled (flou'^-ri-kfir-tld). a. 
Adorned with garlands of ilowers. ‘ Flowery- 
kirtled Naiades.' AiUton. 

Flowing (flowing), p. and a. 1. Moving as a 
fluid; issuing; proceeding. — 2. Abounding; 
inundating. —S. Fluent; smooth, as stylo; 
smoothly undulating, as a line. — 
sheets (naut.\ the position of the sheets, or 
lower corners of the principal sails, when 
tlicy are loosened to the wind, so as to 
receive it into their cavities, in a direction 
more nearly perpendicular thau when they 
are close-hauled, although more obliquely 
than when the vessel is sailing before the 
wind. 

FlOWingly (fld'ing-li), arfo. In a flowing 
manner; smoothly; with volubility; with 
abundance. 

Flowlngneas (fld'ing-nes). n. Quality of 
being Ibiwing or fluent; fluency; smooth- 
ness of diction; stream of diction. 

FlOWk (flouk). n. A local name of the 
flounder. 8ce FLUKE. 

Flow-moss (flo'mos). See Flow-boo. 
Flown (floii), pp. of verb to fly: often with 
verl> to be ns auxiliary. Ooue away ; de- 
parted. * \Va.s reason flown . ' Prior. 
Flown (fldii), pp of Verb to yfoie. Filled 
quite full; flushed. 

When night 

Darkens the streets, then w.kntjer forth the sons 
Of Belial flown with insolence and wine. Milton. 

Some critics have supposed that flown In this 
passage is a corruption for blown. Warton 
reads sivoln. 

FlOWretry (flou'ret-ri), n. (From flowret. 
on type of musketry from musket.] Carved 
work representing flowers. 

Floxed-silkt (floxt'silk), n. The same as 
F loss- silk. 

Fl0yt,t n A flute. 

Fluate (fliVat), n. [From fluor (which see).! 
In chem. a salt once supposed to be formed 
by the combination of fluoric acid with a me- 
tallic oxide, an earth, or alkali; fluate of 
alumina or soda. Thevare properly fluorides. 
Flucan, Flukan (flu kan), n. l. in wineraf. 
an earth or clay of a slimy glutinous consis- 
tence. in colour for the most part blue or 
white, or a mixture of both. --2. A provin- 
cial. especially Cornish, name for an inter- 
ruption or sliifting of a lode of ore caused 
by a cross vein or fis-sure; a cross-course or 
transverse vein composed of clay. 
Fluctiferous (rtnk-tir^r-us), a. [L. jluctus, 
a Wave, and fero, to produce.] Producing 
nr tending to pro«luce waves. Blount. 
FluctiSOnouB (fluk-ti'sf>n-us), a. [L. fluctus, 
a wave, and sono, to sound.] Sounding as 
weaves. Bailey. 

nuctaabillty (fluk'tu-a-biP'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being lliictualdo. [Rare.] 
Fluctuable (flukHu-a-bl), a. Capable of 
fluctuating; liable to fluctuation. 

Fluctuant (fluk'tu-ant), a. \h. fluctuans, 
jlucUmntis,p\iT. otfluctuo. See FLUCTUATE.] 
Moving like a wave; wavering; unsteady. 
Fluctuate (fluk'tu-at). c.i. pret. Yip. yluc- 
tuuted; ppr. flurJxuiiing. [L. ftuetuo, flue- 
iuaium, from fluctus, a wave, from dm, to 
flow.] 1. To move as a wave; to roll hither 
and thither; to wave; as. a fluctuating field 
of air.— 2. To float backward and forward. 


as on waves; to move now in one direction 
and now in another; to be wavering or un- 
steady; to be irresolute; to rise and fall; to 
be in an unsettled state; as, public opinion 
often fluctuates; men often fluctuate be- 
tween different parties and opinions; the 
funds or the prices of stocks yfuefuate with 
the events of the day. 

The tempter. ... as to passion mov'd 

FliiCtuat€S dtsturbei). Milton. 

They (maidens) to and fro 

Fluctuated, as Sowers in storm. Tennyson. 

Syn. To wave, oscillate, undulate, waver, 
vacillate, hesitate, scruple. 

Fluctuate (fluktu-at). v.t To put into a 
state of fluctuating or wave-liko motion. 

A breeze began to trentble o'er 

The large leaves of the syc>iniore 

And fluctuate all the still pcrruiiie. Tennyson. 

Fluctuating (fluk'tu-at-ing). p. and a. 'Wav- 
ering; rolling as a wave; moving in this and 
that direction; rising and falling; unateadv; 
changeable; as. wo have little confidence in 
fluctuating opinions. 

inuctuation (fluk-tu-a'shon), n. [L.fluctu- 
atio, from fluctuo. See Fluctuate.] 1. A 
motion like that of waves; a moving in this 
and that direction ; as, the fluctuations of 
I the sea.— -2. A rising and falling suddenly; 

! a wavering; unsteadiness; as, the fluctna- 
tions of prices or of the funds; fluctuations 
of opinion. — 3. In med. the perceptible 
motion comniimicated to pus or other fluids 
I by pressure or percussion, 
nue (flu). n. (Comp. O. Fr. flue, a flowing, 
from L. flxio, to flow. Skeat takes it from 

0. Kr. fleute, a flute, the beak of a retort] 

1. A passage for smoke in a chimney, lead- 
ing from the fireplace to the top of the 
chimney, or into another passage. — 2. A 
pipe or tube for conveying heat to water in 
certain kinds of steam-boilers. — 3. A pas- 
sage in A wall for the purpose of conducting 
heat from one part of a building to another. 

Flue (flu), v.i. To expand or splay, as tlie 
Jambs of a window. 

Flue (flu), n. [Probably connected with 
fluff, G. flail, soft] Soft down or fur; very 
fine hair; flew. 

Fine (flu), n. A money of account of Morocco 
of the value of A th part of a penny sterling. 
nue-boUer (flu'boil-6r), n. A steam-boiler 
with flues running through the i)art that 
contains the water. 

FluellexL Fluelliu (flu-cricu. flu-criiu), n. 
[Comp. D, fluweel, velvet, fluveelbloem, am- 
aranth.] The popular name of two British 
plants, the one Linaria spuria, or male 
fluellen, and the other Feroatca Chammlrys, 
or female fluclliti. Both plants have soft 
velvety leaves. 

Fluelllte (fliVel-lit), n. [K. fluor, and Gr. 
lUhos, Si stone.] A compound of fluoric acid 
and alumina which occurs at Stenna-gwyn 
in Cornwall in octahedral crystals. It is a 
fluoride of aluminium. 

Fluencat (rtu'ens). 71. Fluency. Milton. 
Fluency (flu'cn-8j),n. (L. ftuentia, a flowing, 
fluency, from fluens,fluentis, ppr. of fluo, to 
flow.] The quality of being fluent; smooth- 
ness; readincs.s of utterance; volubility; afflu- 
ence; abundance. j 

FlUBUt (flu'ciit), a. [L. fluens, fluentis. .See 
Fluency.] 1. Flowing or capable of flow- 
ing; liquid; gliding; passing; current. 'Mo- 
tion being a fluent thing.’ Bay. — 2. Reaily 
in the use of words; vcduble; copious; having 
wortls at command and uttering them with 
facility and smoothness; as, a fluent speaker. 
3. Voluble; smooth; as, fluent speech. 

Mr. Swinburne’s weirds arc in themselves more 
horrit'ic than Shelley's; but the expression of the 
passtigc is too fluent for strong fvrling. Quart. A'rrA 

Fluent (flu'ent), n. l.t A stream; a current 
of water. Philips.— 2. In fnath. the variable 
or flowing quantity' in fluxions wliich is con- 
tinually increasing or decreasing, whether it 
be line, surface, soliil, A^c.; an integral. 
Fluently (flu'ent-1i), adv. In a fluent man- 
ner; with ready flow; volubly; without hesi- 
tation or obstruction; as, to speak fluently. 
FluentnOBB (flu'ent-nes), n. State of being 
fluent; fluency. [Rare.] 

Flue-plate (flu'plat), n. in steam-boilers, a 
plate in which the ends of flues or tubes are 
set. Called also Tube-plate and Tube-sheet, 
Flue-Burfkoe (flfi'sdr-ias), n. The portion 
of the surface of a steam-boiler heated by 
flues, as distinguished from that part which 
is boated directly by the furnace. 

Fluey (flfi'i), a,. Resembling or containing 
flue or loose furor soft down; downy; fluffy. 
Fluff (fluf), 71. [Onomatopoetlc. ] A puff. 
[Scotch.] — in the pan, explosion of 


priming in the look-pan of a gun, while the 
gun itself does not go oft\flg, any ineffectual, 
short, spasmodic effort wliich dies in the 
attempt; a flash in the pan. [Scotch.] 
Fluff (fluf), n. Light down or nap such as 
rises from beds, cotton, dto., when agitated; 
flue. See Flew, Flue. 

Iluff-glb (fluf'JIb), n. A squib. [Scotch.] 
Fluffy (fluri), a. Composed of, containing, 
or resembling fluff or loose flocculent mat- 
ter, as nap or down; giving off loose float- 
ing particles when a^tated; fluey. 'The 
carpets were flxiffy. * Thackeray, • 

It wa.s tile solid compressed weight of gold com- 
pared with tYicfltQjy bulk of feathers. 

CorfihiUMag. 

Flugelman. See Fugleman. 

Flught (flueht), v.i. To flutter; to flaunt. 
[Scotch. ] 

nuld (flu'id), a. [L. fluidus, from dtio. to 
flow.] Consisting of particles which move 
and change their relative position without 
separation on the slightest pressure; capable 
of flowing; liquid or gaseous; as, water and 
air are fluid substances . — Fluid lens, a lens 
made by confining a liquid, between two 
(!t]rved pieces of glass. 

Fluid (flfild), M. A body whose particles 
on the slightest pressure move and change 
their relative position without separation; 
a body which yields to the slightest pres- 
sure; a liquid or gas; opposed to a sdlUt; as, 
air, water, blood, chyle, are fluids. Fluids 
are divided into liquids, such as water and 
bodies in the form of water; and gaseous 
bodies, or aeriform fluids. Liquids have been 
also termed non-elastic fluids, for although 
they arc not altogether void of elasticity, 
they possess it only in a small degree. Air 
and aeriform bodies have been called elastic 
fluids on account of their great elasticity. 

Fluid of Cotunnius, a thin gelatinous 
fluid found in the bony cavity of the laby- 
rinth of tlie ear, so called from the anatomist 
who th at distinctly described it.— ^71lid eom- 
pass, a compass, the card of which revolves 
in a bowl of alcohol on which it floats. 
Fluidity (flu-idl-ti), n. The quality of being 
fluid, or capable of flowing; that quality of 
a body which renders it impressible to the 
slightest force, and by which the particles 
easily move or change their relative position 
without a separation of the mass; a liquid, 
aeriform, or gaseous state: opposed to solid- 
ity. 

Fluidise (flu'id-fz), v.t. To convert into a 
fluid. 

FluidneSB (flu'id-nes). n. The state of being 
fluid; fluidity (which sec). 

Flukan. See Fl.UCAN. 

Fluke (fluk), n. [A nnn-nasalized form cor- 
responding to 0. flunk, a wing, the fluke of 
an anchor; comp, also Sw. flik, Dan. flig, a 
flap or lappet; Dan. anker-flig, anchor-fluke.] 
1. The part of an anchor which fastens in 
the ground. See Anchor.— 2. In wining, 
an jiistrninent used in cleaning a hole pre- 
vious tf) its being charged with powder for 
blasting.— ,3. One of the two triangular divi- 
sions constituting the tail of a whale: so 
named from their resemblance to the fluke 
of an anchor. -4. In billiards, an accidental 
successful stroke; the advantage gained 
when, playitig for one thing, one gets an- 
other; hence, any unexpected or accidental 
advantage. 

Wc seem to h.ivc discovered, as It were by e fluke, 
a iiuist excellent rule for all future cabinet arrange- 
nicntsj. Times newspaper. 

Fluke, Flowk (flbk), n. [A. flbe, flooe, 
n flat-flsh. ] A flounder. [Scotch and Fro- 
vincial English.] ** 

Fluke, Fluke-worm (fluk, flQk'wcrm), n. 
JJistoma hepatictim, a species of entozoa 
which infests the ducts of the liver of va- 
rious animals, especially those of the sheep. 
See DlstoMA. 

Fluky (fluk'i), a. Formed like or having a 
fluke. 

Flume (flfim), n. [A. Sax. flum, a stream, 
from L. fluinen, from fluo, to flow; or it may 
be from A. Sax. flAwan, to flow, and con- 
nected with Ff.flatmia, to flow.] Lit a flow- 
ing; the passage or channel for the water 
that drives a mill-wheel; an artificial chan- 
nel for gold-washing. 

Flume-bridge, Flume-Btop (flQm'briJ, 
flum’stop), n. Same as Firk-bridok. 
FlumlnouB (flfi'min-us), a. Bertaining to 
rivers; abounding in rivers. Goodrich. 
Flummery (flum'me-ri), n. [W. llumry 
(from Uymyr, harsh, raw, crude, from ilym, 
sharp, severe), a kind of food made of oat- 
meal steeped in water until it has turned 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; 
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■our.] 1. A sort of Jelly made uf lluur or 
meal; pap. 

Milk mxidjiummtry are very fit for children. Lockt, 

2. Anything insipid or not to the purpose; 
mere flattery; empty compliment; nonsense. 

Plummox, nununuz (flum'moks. flum'- 
niuksX v.t, [Used in various English dia- 
lects.] To perplex; to embarrass; to liiuder; 
to bewilder; to defeat. Li^lang.) 

Flung (flung), pret. & pp. oi firng, 
nunk (flungk), v.f. [Probably a form of 
funk. Comp. Sc. Jiwik, a lazy lounging 
person, to flunk, to squat down.] To fail, 
as in a lesson ; to retire through fear ; to 
back out. [United States. ] 

Why, little one, you imat be cracked, if you flunk 
out before we begin. y. C\ Nea/. 

Flunk (flungk), n. A failure or backing 
out. [United States.] 

Flunkey, Flunky (flungici), n. [L.G. jtun- 
kern, to flaunt; D. flonkeren, flmkeren, to 
glitter; comp. A Sax. ulceno, jiroud.] 1. A 
male servant in livery. 2. A term of con- 
tempt for one wlio is mean and basc-spirited ; 
a cringing flatterer and servile imitator of 
the aristocracy; a male toady; a snob. 

I don’t frequent opcra.s and partic.s in T.ondon like 
you yoxxii^flunkitx of the aristocracy, 1 hack fray, 

3. In the United States, a term among 
stockbrokers for a person who, unac- 
quainted with the manner in which stocks 
are bought and sold, and deceived by ap- 
pearances, makes bad investments or loses 
his money. 

Flunkeydom, Flunkydom (flungk^i-dumV 
n. 1. Klunkoys collectively.— 2. I’he grade 
or condition of flunkeys. 

Flunkejrlsm, Flunkylsm (flung'kidzm), n. 
The character or quality of a flunkey; ser- 
vility; toadyism. 

Fluoborate (flu o-b6riat), n. A compound 
of fluoburlc acid with a base. 

FlUOborlC ( flu - o - bdr ' ik), a, Deri ved from, 
or consisting of fliiorin and bomii. 
boric acid rilBO.j. .OliK), an oily liquid, like 
oil of vitriol, which fumes in the air, boils at 
a temperature of 100'' U., and distils with- 
out alteration. As a gas it is colourless, 
has a nciietrating pungent odour, and cx- 
tinguisnes flame on the instant. It forms 
salts with alkalies, which are termed fluo- 
borates. It has a singularly great affinity 
for water. 1 1 may bo obtained in a gaseous 
form by heating to redness boracic acid and 
powdered fliiur-simr. 

lluophospliate (flfi-o-fos'fat), n, A com- 
pound formed by the union of fluoric and 
Phosphoric adds with a base. 

Auor (flu'or). n. fb.L., from fluo, to flow.] 
l.t A fluid state.— 2. t Menstrual flux.- 3. In 
mineral, fluor-spar (which see). - - Fluor 
albuH {lit, white discharge), in vied, whites 
or leiicorrhcea: a disease of women. 
Fluorated (flu'or-at-ed), a. In chem. com- 
binod with hydrofluoric acid. See Hyduo- 
FLUOKIO. 

Fluorescence (flu-or-es'sens), n. A name 
given to the phenomena presented by the 
Invisible chemical rays of the blue end of 
the solar spectrum when they become lumin- 
ous by being sent thi*ough uranium glass, 
or solutions of quinine, horse-chestnut liark, 
or Datura Stramonium. In this way green 
crystals, os of fluor-spar, may give out blue 
rays, due not to the colour of the surface 
of the body, but to its power of modifying 
the rays incident on it 
Fluorescent (flCl-or-cs'sent), a. Tossessing 
the quality of fluorescence; pertaining to 
fluorescence. 

Fluorliydrlc (flfl-or-hi'drik), a. Some as 
Hydf^uorie (which see), 
nuorio (flfl-or'ik), a. rortaining to fliior; 
obtained from fluor. 

Fluoride (flfl'or-Id), n. In a compound 

obtained by heating hydrofluoric acid with 
certain metals, by the action of that acid 
on metallic oxides or carbonates, by heating 
electro-negative metals, as antimony, with 
fluoride of lead or fluoride of mercury, and 
In other ways. 

Fluorln, Fluorine (flfl'or-in), n. At wt lO; 
sym. F. An element existing In flour-spar, 
of which in a free state we know but little, 
as iti isolation is a matter of great difficulty. 
Combined with calcium It forms fluoride of 
calcium; with hydrogen it forms hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Fluoroid (flO'or-old), n. iFltunr, and Gr. 
eidoB, appearance.] In eryatdl. a crystal 
oontunecl under .twenty-four triangles: so 
called because a frequent form in fluor-spar. 
Fluorotype (flfl'or-o-tIpX n. in pkotog. a 


process in which the salts of fluoric acid 
are employed for the purpose of producing 


pictures by the agency of light 
FluorouB (flii'or-us), a. Obtah 


Fluoroufl (flii'or-us), a. Obtained from or 
containing fluor. 

Fluor-Bpax(flu'or-splir),n. (CaF.) A common 
mineralfound in great beauty in Derbvshire; 
hence it is known in this country under the 
name of Derby sh ire Spar. It generally occurs 
massive, but crystallizes in siiuple forms of 
the mouonietrlc system viz. the cube, octa- 
hedron, dodecaliedron, Ac., and in combina- 
tions of the cube and octahedron. Pure 
fluor-spar contains 48*7 per cent fluorine, 
61*3 calcium. It is of frequent occun-ence, 
especially in connection with metalliferous 
beds, os of silver, tin, lead, and cobalt ores, 
but is found in distinct veins in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Freiberg and in the Harz. It 
is sometimes colourless and transparent, 

! but more frequently it exhibits tints of 
yellow, green, blue, and red. From the 
general prevalence of a blue tint in the 
Derbyshire specimens It is there known us 
Blue-john. It is often beautifully bandeil. 
especially when in nodules, which arc much 
prized for the manufacture of vasios, and 
occasionally used for beads, brooch stones, 
and other ornanietital purposes. The term 
fluor is derived from the fusibility of this 
substance . on which account it is sometimes 
used as a Ilux to promote the fusion of 
certain refractory minerals. It is nianiifno- 
tured at Matlock and Derby into a great 
variety of articles, chiefly ornamental, and 
was held In high esteem by the ancients for 
the same purpose, being the material of the 
original myrrhine vessels. Its speclflc gra- 
vity is 3 14, but it is of very inferior hard- 
ness, being scratchable by quartz. 
FlUOSiUcate (flii-o-sil'i-kat), n. yFluorr and 
ftilex or silica.^ In chem. a compound of 
fluosilicic acid with some base. 

FluOsUlClC (flu'o-sil-iB''ik), a. Composed of 
or derived from silicon and fluorine. - Fluo- 
silicic acid, an acid composed of silicon and 
fluorine. It is a gas, and may be obtained 
by applying a gentle heat to a mixture 
of one part of powdered fluor-spar, one of 
silica, and two of sulphuric acid, in a retort, 
it is colourless, pungent, fumes when it 
escapes into a humid air, and is rapidly 
almorbed by water. 

Fluo<-tantlUiC (flu'o-tan-tal''ik), n. An acid 
obtained by treating tantalum with fluoric 
acid. 

Fluo-titanlC (flu'o-t!-tan''ikX a. In chem. 
obtained from tantalum aiict fluorine. 
Flur-blrd(fler'b6rd), n. A decoy-bird. Gold- 
smith. 

Flurried (flu'rid), p. and a. Put in agita- 
tion; agitated; discomposed; excited; as, a 
flurried manner. 

Flurry (flu'ri),?!.. [Of doubtful origin and con- 
nections, probably onomatopoctio. t’onip. 
hurry ^ hurry shru try, \ 1. A sudden blast or 
gust, or a light temporary breeze; as^ a 
flurry uf wind. 2. A sudden shower of short 
duration. 

An«i, like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of 
neccnibcr. 

Swift aiul sudden and keen came a flight of fctithcry 
arrows. Lonfflelloiv. 

3. Agitation; commotion; bustle; hurry. 
Flurry (flu'rl), r.f. To init in itgilation; to 
excite or alarm. 

Flurry (fluriri), a. In her, the same as 
Fleury. 

Fliurt (flfirt), n. A flirt. Quarles. 

Flush Glusli), v.i. [Comp. D.jluysen: Prov. 
Dan. Jtuse, to flow with violence; O.II.G. 


lug with copious supplies of water; as, to 
flush a sewer, a lone, ^.—4. In siting, to 
cause to start up or fly otf; to spring; as, to 
flush a woodcock.— To up, in hrieklay- 
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Flush (flush), v.i. [Comp. D.fiuysen; Prov. 
Dan. Jtuse, to flow with violence; O.II.G. 
fluizan, to flow. The word blush may have 
liad some influence on the word.] 1. To flow 
and spread suddenly; to rush; as, blood 
flushes into the face. — 2. To come in haste; 
to start ; to fly out suddenly, as a bird dis- 
turbed. * Finishing from one spray unto 
another.* Sir T, Browne. -3. To become 
suffused; to become suddenly red; to glow. 
Then flushed her cheek with rosy light. Tennyson, 
4. To be gay, splendid, or beautiful. 

At once, arrayed 

In all the colours of dxcflushing year. 

The garden glows. Thomson. 

Flush (flush), v.t 1. To cause to blush; to 
redden suddenly; to cause the blood to rush 
suddenly into the face; to colour. 

Sorflush with shame tlie passing virgin's check. Gay. 
How faintly flushed, how phantom fair. 

Was Monte Rosa, hanging there. Tennyson. 

2. To elate; to elevate ; to excite the spirits 
of; to animate with Joy. ‘The Whigs . . . 
jlushed with victory and prosperity.^ Mac- 
aulay. —8. To wash out or cleanse by drench* 


ing, to fill up the vertical Joints of brick 
I with mortar. See Flush, a. 4. 

, Flush (flush), a. [The origin of this word 
: or its connection with the verlj is not very 
I clear.] 1. Fresh; full of vigour; glowing; 
I bright. * Flush as May.* Shah. — 2. RiSi 
, ill blossom ; exuberant. * On this flush pome- 
granate bough.* Keats. 3. Well-supplied 
I with money; having full pockets; as, to be 
quite flush. [Slang.] 

Lord Strut was not \ery flush in ready, ytrl ushnot. 

4. Having the surface even or level with 
the adjacent surface: In this sense much 
used by builders, carpenters, Ac., and ap- 
plied to sui'faces which are so placed; for 
example, the panel of a door is said to be 
flush, when fixed level with the margin, and 
not sunk below it.-— 5. In the game of crib- 
bage, consisting of cards of the same suit ; 
as, a flush hand. - /lead and flush work, and 
head, flush, and square work. See under 
Bead.— A jlush deck {naut.) is a deck with- 
out a half-deck or forecastle. 

Flush (flush), n. 1. A sudden flow of blood 
to tlie face : or more generally, the redness 
of face which proceeds from such an afflux 
of Idood; as, licr face was stifTiised with a 
crimson flush.— 2. Hence, any warm colour- 
ing or glow, as the reddcuiiig of the sky 
before daybreak. 

See how calm lie looks and stately. 

Like a warrior on his shield, 

W.'iiting till the flush of iiiortiing 

Breaks along the battle-field. Aytoun. 

3. Sudden Impulse or excitement; sudden 
thrill or shock, as of feeling; as, a flush of 
joy. 4. Bloom; growth; abundance. 

But .'ll! the bIooiningy7;/j/i of life is fled. Goldsmith. 

5. A rush or flow, as of a jet or stream of 
water. * In manner of a wave or flush.* Bay. 

6. Ill the game of cribbage, a run of cards of 
the same suit. 7. A flock of birds suddenly 
started or flushed. 

Flush (flush), adv. Xu a maimer so as to be 
even or level with. 

Flusher (flush'^r), n. [From the reddish- 
brown eoloiir of the bead and upper parts 
of the body.] 'Die red-backed shrike or 
lesser butcher-bird {Lanius collurio); also 
called Flasher. 

Flushing (flush'ing), n. 1. A glow of red, as in 
tbo face; as. the disease is cliaraeterizcd by 
frequent flushings cf the face. - 2. In weav- 
ing, A thread which, in the process of twill- 
ing, spans several threads of the warp with- 
out intersection; a floating. 

Flushlngly (flusli'iug li), adv. In a flushing 
nianner. 

Flushness (flush'nes), n. state of being 
flush; freshness; abundance. 

Whose interest it is, like hernsliAws, to hide the 
mc.'itjerncss of their bodiC!» by theflushness of their 
feathers. /?/. Gaudrn. 

Fluster (flus't^^r), v.t. [Akin to bluster; 
comp. Icel, O.X. flaustr, precipitancy, over- 
haste. J To inako hot and rosy, as with 


haste.] To inako hot and rosy, as with 
drinking; to heat; to hurry; to agitate; to 
confuse. *But once in life was flustered 
with new wine.' Tennyson. 

Fluster (flus't^rl v.t. To be in a heat or 
bustle; to be agitated. 

Fluster (flus't^r). n. Heat; glow; agitation; 
confusion; disorder. 

Flusteration (flus-t^r-a'shon). n. The act 
of flustering or the state of being flustered; 
heat; hurry; confusion. [Vulgar.] 

Flustra (flus'tra), n. [A. Sax. Austrian, to 
weave.] 1'ho sca-mat, a genus of Bryozoa. 
It is common on almost every coast, and is 
found thrown up among sea-weeds. It Is 
flat and variously divided, of a pale brown 
colour, and, when examined, the surface is 
found to be covered with a kind of net-work 
of quadruiigular cells, having minute teeth 
at the angles. When living these cells are 
fitted with polypi, each having a mouth 
fringed with tentacles. 

Flustradss (flus'tra-d^), n. pi. A family of 
Bryozoa, having the polyzoary flat, flexible, 
leafy, erect, ana covered with many minute 
cells. Popularly they are known as sea- 
mats. On account of their peculiar scent 
they are sometimes called lemon- weeds. 

nute (fldt), n. [Ft. flute, O.kY flaiite, a ver- 
bal sulistantive from an ancient verb flaiiter, 
from a L.L verb flatware (giving ylautors by 
metathesis), from L. flatus, a blowing, from 
L. flo, flatum, to blow. ] 1. A portable musi- 
cal wind-instrument consisting of a taper- 
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iiig tube with six holes for the fingers, and 
from one to fourteen keys which open other 
holes. The sound, which is soft and clear 
in quality, is produced by blowing with the 
mouth into an oval aperture at the side of 
the thick end of the instrument. Its useful 
compass is about two and a half octavos, in- 
cluding the chromatic tones. It is usually 
made in four pieces, and of box or ebony, 
sometimes, however, of ivory, silver, or even 
of glass. - A channel in a column or pillar; 
a perpendicular furrow or cavity cut along 
the shaft of a column or pilaster: so called 
from its resemblance to a fiute. When the 
flutes are partially filled up by a smaller 
round moulding they are said to be cabled. 
It is used in the Ionic. Compositc,Oorinthian, 
and Doric orders; but never in the Tuscan. 

3. Any similar groove or channel in any mate- 
rial, as the channel in the inusllnof a lady*s 
mantle. —4. A long, thin French roll eaten at 
breakfast. — Anned in fiute, having the guns 
of the lower tier and part of those of the 
upiier tier removed, as when used as a tran- 
sport : said of a war-vessel. 

Flute (flut), v.i. pret. pp. fiuted; ppr. /fuf- 
ing. To play on a fiute; to whistle with a 
soft, clear note like that of a fiute. 

The mellow ouzel Jluted in the elm. Tennyson. 

Flute (fliit), v.t. 1. To piny or sing softly and 
clearly, in notes resembling those of a flute. 

Knaves are men 

That lute nn^Jtute fantajitic tenderness. Tennyson. 

2. To form flutes or clianuels in, as in a 
column or ruflle. 

Flute (fiutl, n. [A different orthography of 
fioat.\ A long vessel or boat, with flat ribs 
or floor timliers, round behind, and swelled 
in the middle. 

Flute-bit (flut'bit), n. A bit used for pierc- 
ing holes in hard woods, siicli as those of 
which flutes are made. See Bit, 7. 

Fluted (fiut'ed), p. and a. 1. Channelled; 
furrowed; as, fiuted column. —2. In mujtic, 
fine; clear and mellow; flute-like; as, fiuted 
notes. 

Flute-like (flatllk), a. Uesemhling the 
notes of a flute ; clear and mellow ; os, her 
fiute-like voice. 

nuteuiat (flut'n-ist), n. A flute-player; a 
flutist. [Rare. ] 

Flute-player (flat'pia-^r), n. A flutist 
FlUter (flut'dr), n. 1. A flutist— 2. (.)iie who 
makes grooves or flutes. 

Flute-stop (flutstop), n. In nrgann, a range 
of wooden and metal pipes tuned in unisfui 
with the diapason, designed to imitate the 
flute. 

Flute-work (flut'w^rk). w. The name given 
to a particular class of stops in organ-build- 
ing, in contradistinction to reed-work. | 
Fluther (flu'TlIer), n. [A form of fintter.^ j 

1. liuiTy; bustle. 2. Confusing abundance. 
[Scotch.] 

liuting (flut'ing), n. 1. The act of forming 
a groove, channel, or furrow. —2. A groove, 
channel, or furrow; fluted work; a flute; as, 
the fiutipigH of a column ; the fiutiugs of a 
lady's ruflle. 

Fluting-plane (flut'ing-plan). n. In carp. 
a plane used in grooving flutes. 

Flutist (flut'iBt),n. A performer on the flute. 
Flutter (flu t't6r),r.i. fA form of yftVter, from 
fiit: allied to fioat. Cog. L.G. fin item, (h I 
fiattrm, to flutter; D. jtadderen, tt) hover.] , 

1. To move or flap the wings rapidly, with- 
out flying, or with short flights; to hover. 

As an c.iglc stirreth up her ncst.yTu/terr/Jt over her 
youiif^. spreadeth abroad her wings. Dent, xxaii. ii. 

2. To move about briskly, irregularly, or 
with great bustle and show. 

No rag, no scrap of all the beau or wit. 

That once %ojt uttered, and that once so writ. 

Pope. 

3. To move with quick vibrations or undu- 
lations ; 08 , a fiuttering fan ; a fiuttering 
sail. 

Flags,>ff^er out upon turrets and towers. 

Tennyson. 

4. To be in agitation ; to move irregularly ; 
to fluctuate ; to bo in uncertainty ; to hang 
on the balance. 

How long ete fluttered on the wings of doubtful 
success. Howell. 

Flutter (flat't4r),v. i. 1. To agitate; to vibrate; 
as, the binl fiutters his pennons or pinions. 

2. To disorder; to throw into confusion; to 
agitate. 

Kike an eagle In a dove cote, 1 
PiuitePd your Vol^ians in CorlolL Shak. 

Flutter (flut't6r), n. 1. Quick and irregular 
motion ; vibration ; undulation ; as, the 
flutter of a fan.— 2. Hurry; tumult; agita- 
tion of the mind; confusion; disorder. 


! Flutterer (tluFt4r-4rX n. One who flutters. 

I Flutterlniw (flut^t^r-ing-liX adv. In a 
fluttering manner. 

Flutter-Wbebl (flut't6r-wh61), n. A water- 
wheel of moderate size placed at the bottom 
of a chute: so called from its rapid motion. 
[United States.] 

iluty (fiut'i). a. Soft and clear in tone, like 
a flute. 

Fluvial (flfl'vi-al), a. [Fr., from L. fiuvialia, 
from JtueiuH, a river, from flpto. to flow.] 
Relating to rivers; fluviatic; fluviatile. 
Fluvialea (flu-vi-al'ez). n. pi. An order of 
aquatic monocotyledonous plants, otherwise 
called Haiadaceae. The most useful plant of 
this order is the Zoetera maruia or grass- 
wrack, which forms an excellent packing 
for brittle ware; it is aUso jplatted into 
coverings for bottles and oil-flasks, and 
sometimes used for filling mattresses and 
the like. 

FluvlaliSt (flCi'vi-al-ist), n. One who ex- 
plains geological phenomena by the action 
of existing streams. 

Fluviatic, Fluviatile (flu-vi at'ik, flu'vi-a- 
tU), a. [L. fiuviaticuit, fiuviatilU, from 
fiuviue, a river, from fiuo, to flow. ] Belonging { 
to rivers; produced by river action ; gi'ow- | 
ing or living in fresh-water rivers ; fluvial ; 
as, fluviatile deposit; fluviatile plants. 
FlU^COllXlflB (flu'vi-ko-irnc), n. pL [L., lit. 
river-frequenters— a river, and cola, 
to Inhabit] Tlie water-caps, a sub-family 
of birds of the family Tyraiinldte: a synonym j 
of A lectrurvnee. 

Fluviomarine (flu'vi-d-ma-ren'O. u. [L. 
fluvius, a river, and jnarinue, marine, from 
mare, the sea.] In geol. a term applied to 
such deposits as have been formed in estu- 
aries or on the lK>ttom of the sea at a greater 
or less distance from the eml>ouchuro by 
rivers bearing with them the detritus of the 
land. 

Flux (fluks), n. [Fr., from L. fluxus, from 
fiuo, to flow.] 1. The act of flowing; the 
motion or passing of a fluid.— 2. The moving 
or passing of anything in continued succes- 
sion ; as, things, in this life, are in a continual 
I fitix. — 3. Any flow or issue of matter; as, 
in med. (a) an extraordinary issue or eva- 
cuation from the bowels or other part ; ns, 
the bloody flux or dysentery; hepatic flux, 
{b) That which flows or Is cfischarged. 

4. Tn hydrography, the flow of the tide. In 
opposition to the ebb, which is csUled reflux. 

5. Tn metal, any substance or mixture used 
to promote the fusion of metals or minerals, 
as alkalies, borax, tartar, and other saline 
matter; or in large operations, limestone or 
fluor-spar. Alkaline fluxes are either the 
crude, the white, or the black flux. When 
tartar is deflagrated with half its weight of 
nitre, a mixture of charcoal and carlamate 
of potash remains, which is often called 
black flux; when an equal weight of nitre is 
used, the whole of the charcoal is burned 
ofl, and carbonate of potassa remains, which, 
when thus procured, is called white flux. — 

C. Fusion; a licjuid state from the operation 
of heat. -7. Concourse; confluence. *The 

of company.’ Shak. [Rare.] 
nilXt (fluks), a. Flowing; moving; main- 
tained by a constant succession of parts; in- 
constant; variable. 'The flux nature of all 
things here. * Barrnw. 

FLux (fluks), V. t. 1. To melt; to fuse; to make 
fluid. 

One part of mineral alkali will flux two of siliceous 
earth with effervescence. Ktrwon. 

2. In med. to cause a flux or evacuation 
from; to salivate; to purge. 

lie might so fashionably and genteelly have been 
duelled ox fluxed into another world. South. 

3. To clear or clean out. 

'Twas he that gave mir nation purges, 

And fluxed the house of many a burgess. 

Hudibras. 

Fluxatlon (fluks-a'shon), n. A flowing or 
passing away, and giving place to others, 
rtuxllmlty (fluks-i-bfri-ti). n. The quality 
of being fliixiblo or admitting fusion. 
Flnxible (fluks'i-bl), a. [h.h.fiuxil>ilie. from 
h. fluo,flyxum, to flow.] Capable of being 
melted or fused, as a mineral. 

Fluxiblenaaa (fluksi-bl-nes), n. Fluxibility. 
fRare. ] 

Iluxilet (flnksH), a. Fluxlhle. 

Fluxility (fluks-iFi-U), n. f L. L. fluxUia, from 
L. duo, fluxum, to flow. 1 The quality of ad- 
mftting fusion; possibility of being fused or 
liquefied. 

Fluxion (fluk'shon), n. [!<• flmio, Iromfiuo, 
to flow.) 1. The act of flowing.— 2. The 
matter that flows. —8. In med. a flow or de- 


teriiiiiiatlon of blood, or other humour, 
towards any organ with greater force than 
natural; a catarrh.— 4. The running of 
metals into a fluid state; fusion. Cm^.— 

6. An indication constantly varying. 

Less to be counted than thefluxApus of sun-dlaU. 

De Quineey. 

0. In math, (a) the infinitely small increase 
of a variable or flowing quantity in a certain 
infinitely small and constant period of time; 
a differential, (b) pi. The analysis of infin- 
itely small variiude quantities, or a method 
of finding an infinitely small quantity, which 
being taken an infinite number of times 
becomes equal to a quantity given. In 
fliixioiiB, magnitudes are supposed to be 
generated by motion ; a line by the motion 
of a point, a surface by the motion of a line, 
and a solid by the motion of a surface. The 
method of fluxions, first invented by New- 
ton, does not essentially differ from that 
employed in the differential calculus in- 
vented by l^ibiiitz, except in the notation. 
N ewton's notation was adhered to by English 
writers iip to the early part of the present 
century, but the differential calculus is now 
nnivcrsally employed. See Differential. 
Fluxion^ Fluxionarv (fluk^slion-al, fluk^ 
shon-a-ri), a. Pertaining to or solved by 
lluxioiis; variable; inconstant. 

The merely human, the temporary und flnxionol. 

CoUrutge, 

— Flvxionary ealeuluB, the method of 
fluxions.— /•'fT/girmaf or fluxionary analy- 
sis, the analysis of fluxions and flowing quan- 
tities, distinguishable from the differential 
calculus by its notation, though in all other 
respects the two methods are identical. 
Fluxionist (fluk'shon-ist), n. One skilled 
in fluxions. 

Fluxlvet (fluks'iv), a. Flowing; wonting 
solidity. 

Their .arguments are sks fluxitr as ligiwir Mtilt upon 
a table. Ji. 'jotuon. 

Fluxuret (fluks'Qr), n. l. Quality of being 
fluid. Fielding --2. A flowing or fluid 
matter. 

Fly (fli), v.u pret. flew; pp. flown; mt. dy- 
ing. [ A . Sax. dedgan, G. fliegen, Icef. fljuga, 
to fly. See FLEE.] 1. To move through 
air by the aid of wings, as birds.— 2. To 
pass or move in air by the force of wind or 
other impulse; as, clouds and vapours fly 
before the wind; a ballyficii from a cannon, 
an arrow from a bow.— 3. To rise in air, aa 
light substances, by means of a current of 
air, or by having less specific gravity than 
air, as smoke. 

Man is born to trouble, as the spaxktfly upward. 

Job V. j. 

4. To move or pass with velocity or celerity, 
cither on land or water; as. he flew to the 
relief of his distressed friend; the slilp ftiee 
upon the main.— 5. To pass away; to de- 
part: with the idea of haste, swiftness, or 
escape; to run away; to flee; to escime; as, 
the bird has flown; swift fly the fleeting 
hours. 

Vlifly from shepherds, flocks, and flowery plains. 

Pope. 

6. To become diffused or spread rapidly; to 
pass quickly from mouth to mouth. 

When did not rumounflyf Tennyson. 

7. To part suddenly or with violence; to 
hurst in pieces, as a bottle.— 8. To flutter; 
to vibrate or play, os a flag in the wind. 

White soWsflylny on the yellow sea. Tennyson. 

—To fly about (naut), to cliange frequently 
during a short space of time: said of tlie 
wind. To fly at, to spring toward; to rush 
on; to fall on suddenly; as, a hen a 

dog or cat; a dog flies at a man.— xo Jly at 
the brook, to hawk at water-fowl. 

Believe me, lords, for flyxny at the hvoek, 

1 saw not better sport tnese seven years* day. Shmk, 

—To dy in the face of, (a) to insult, (b) To 
assail; to resist; to set at defiance; to op- 
pose with violence; to act in direct opposi- 
tion to. 

Fly tn nature*syk<ir 
But how If nature/^ in my/aee first f 
Then nature's the aggressor. Dryden. 

—To fly off, (a) to separate; to depart sud- 
denly; to disappear, (b) To revolt.— To fly 
open, to open suddenly or with violence; as, 
the doors flew open.— To fly out, (a) to rush 
or dart out. (o) To burst Into a passion, 
(e) To break ofut into license, (d) To start 
or issue with violence from anv direction.— 
To fly round or around, to be active, to 
show activity. [United States.]— TV) Iff fly, 
(a) to discharge; to throw or drive wito 
violence ; as, to let fly a shower of darts. 
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(b) NatU. to let go suddenly; as, let Ay the 
sheets. 

FlyCflIX v.t. 1. To dee from; to shun; to 
avoid; to decline; as, to jly the sight of one 
we hate. 

SleepyfM'x the wretch. Dryden, 

% To attack by a bird of prey, as by falcon 
or hawk. 

If a man can tame this monster, and with her Jly 
other ravening fowl, and kill them, it is soinewnat 
worth. Bit con, 

3. To cause to dy or doat in the air.>-To Ay 
the kite, to obtain money on accommodation 
bills: in allusion to tossing paper about as 
children do a kite. [Commercial slang.] 
Fl7(di), n. [A. i^AX.jledae, frotnJMgan, to dy; 
like G. Aiege, from jliegen.] 1. In ztwl a 
winged Insect of various species, whoso dis- 
tingiiishiiig characteristics are that the 
wings are transparent and have no cases or 
covers. By these marks dies are distin- 
guished from beetles, hutterdies, grass- 
hoppers, d;c. Tlie true dies or Diptera have 
only two wings, viz. the anterior pair. In 
common language, Jly is the house-dy, of 
Uie genus Musca. 

Being a * pof3iiI;ir mime* the people have a right to 
mean what they choose by it, and they avail them- 
selves of the right. Thus the Jly of the farmer is 
usually the little hopping turnip-beetle; thcTl^ of the 
hop-grower is an aphis: the By of the hercUman a 
gad; while to the citizen almost anything to be seen 
with wings is a^. There are some, again, to whom 
flies are^f'rx, one fly lAc fly, the cominoii well-known 
little black house-fly. Here at least is something 
definite. No, not even now; for these will, at least, 
claim their young house-fly, and their full-grown 
house-fly, and exjiect you to believe that late m the 

5 ar their house-fly takes to biting you, little dreain- 
I that the little Jly, and the big Jly, and the By 
lich bitc.s you, not only are dilfereiit .species but 
even belong to different genera ; that the little ^y 
never grows big, that the fiigyl^ never was little, and 
that tlieir houac-Jly could not bite you if he would. 

/j . /'. F»ttwely. 

't. In mech. an arrangement of vanos upon 
a revolving axis to regulate the motion 
of clock-work by the impact of the vanes 
against the air; a fanner: now chiedy used 
in musical boxes and the striking parts of 
clock machinery. The same name is also 
applied to other contrivances for regulating 
the uiotitiii of machinery, as to cn)8s-ai7n», 
loaded at the ends with heavy weights, and 
placed at right angles to the axis of a wind- 
lass, Jack, or the like ; and to a dy-wheel. 
Hee Fly- WHEEL. -3. In pHating, same os 
Flier, a. —4. In weaving, a shuttle with 
wheels driven through the shed by a blow 
or Jerk.— 5. In knitting machines, a piece for 
holding the needle in position while passing 
through a new loop: also called a Latch.— 
a. In gpinning, one of the arms that revolve 
round the bobbin in a spinning-frame, and 
twist the yarn as it is wound on the bobbin. 
See Flier, 3. That part of a vane which 
points and shows which way the wind blows. 
8. The extent of an ensign, dag, or pendant 
from the staff to the end that duttera loose 
in the wind.— 9. A light carriage formed for 
rapid motion ; n hackney coach ; a cab. — 
10. A honk dressed so as to resemble a dy 
or other insect used by anglers to catch dsh. 
11. In a theatre, a gallery luuuing along 
the side of the stage at a high level, where 
the ropes for drawing up parts of the scenes, 
dtc., are worked.— 12. t A familiar spirit; a 
parasite. * A triding/j// bouc of your groat 
familiars.' B. Jofieon. 

Courtiers have^vx 

That buzz all news into them. Massingrr, 

—Fly ef the mariner's compass, the com- 
pass-card. 

Tly (ill), a. Knowing; wide-awake; fully 
conscious of another's intentions or mean- 
ing; as. I'm dy. [Slang.] 

Fly-agaric (nra-ga-rik)» n, A species of 
mushroom (Agarieus musearius), found in 
woods of dr and hooch, the Juice of which 
is a strong narcotic, and, if taken to excess, 
poisonous. It is employed in some coun- 
tries, mixed with the Juice of cranberries, 
to produce intoxication, and an infusion of 
the plant is largely employed as a poison 
for dies: hence the name. 

FljrlMUie (dl'ban), n. The common name of 

(fll'bit-nX a. Hu-kad by tho bite 

Oldies. 

^-blodk (flllblok), fi. Kaut. a block that 
Biiifts its position when the tackle with 
which It Is connected is worked. 
nyUair(drbld),n. The egg of any. 
FlsrbiOW ^Tbld), v.t. 1. To deposit sn ei 
In, as a dy; to taint with the egg 
produce maggots.— 2. Fig, to render dis* 
tasteful; to taint. 


I am unwilling to believe that he designi to play 
tricks, and to JlyClow uiy words, to moke others dis- 
taste them. StiliinBiMf, 

FlyUow (dl^bld), v.i. To deposit eggs on 
meat, as a dy. 

So morning insects, that in muck begin. 

Shine, buz, Andjlydlaw in the setting sun. Popt, 

nyblown (dlTildn), pp. or a. Tainted with 
maggots; hence, spoiled; impure. 
Fly-boaxd (di'bord), n. In printing, the 
board on which the printed sheets are laid 
by the dier. 

Fly-boat (dintiOt). n. l. a large dat-bot- 
tomed Dutch vessel with a high stem; such 
boats are chiedy employed in the coasting 
trade, and have a burden of from 400 to GOO 
tons. 

Captain George Weymouth made a voy.'ige of dis- 
covery to the north- went with tv/o JiU'toats, set forth 
by the M use u vie company. Purchas, Pilgrimage. 

2. A long narrow passage -boat, formerly 
much used on canals, but now almost en- 
tirely superseded by railways and light 
steamers. Called also a Swijt-hoat, 
Fly-book (drb\|k), n. A case in the form of 
a hook for keeping fishing dies in. 

.Fly-boy (di'hoi), n. The boy in a prliiting- 
olHce who lifts the printed slieets off the 
press: so named because he catches tlie 
sheets as they dy from the tympaii. 

Fly -cap (fli'kap), n, A cap or head-dress 
formerly worn by elderly ladies, formed 
like two crescents conjoined, and, by means 
of wire, made to stand quite out from the 
cushion on which tho hair was dressed. Its 
name seems to have been formed from the 
reacmblanco of its sides to wings. 

Fly-case (drkasl, n. A case or covering of 
an insect; spccidcally, the anterior wings of 
beetles, so hardened as to cover the whole 
upper part of the body concealing the second 
pair of wings; elytra. 

Flycatcher (dl^ach-^r). n. l. One that 
hunts dies. —2. In zool, the English name of 
the birds of the genus .Muscicapa, of the 





White-collared Flycatcher (,1/nscicapa albieoUis), 

order of Insessorcs, tribe Dentirostres, and 
family Muscicapidie, with a bill dattened at 
the base, almost triangular, notched at the 
upper mandible, and lieset with bristles, 
'riie birds which constitute this genus are 
exceedingly numerous, and widely distri- 
buted over the globe. They arc in many 

f daces of great use In destroying noxious 
nsects. In habits they are Sfditary and 
untamable. Tlicy perch on the highest 
branches of trees, where they remain im- 
movable watcliing for Insects, only leaving 
to make a sudden dart at a passing dy, 
which they seize with a snap of the hill, 
and then rctuni. Only two species are 
British the spotted dycatcher {M. grisoUi) 
and the pied dycatclicr (if. atricapilla), 
both about the ^e of a sparrow, if. aUn- 
CifUis Is a native of tlie south of Europe, 
though sometimes seen as far north as liol- 
land. 

Fly-driU (di'dril), n. A diill to which a 
Btea<ly momentum is imparted by means of 
a dy- wheel with a recipnicatiiig motion like 
that of the bulanoe-wheel of a watch. 

Flyer, w. See Flier. 

Flyflab (drdsh), v.i. To angle, using natural 
f>r more commonly artidcial dies for halt. 
Flyfisblng (di'dsh-ingx n. Angling; the art 
or practice of angling for dsh with dies, 
natural or artificial, as bait 
Fly-flap (fli'fiap), n. Something to drive 
away files. 

Fly-flapper (drdap-flr), n. l. One who 
drives away dies by a dy-dap.— 2. A dy-fiap. 
1^-^oyemor (fiFguv-4r-nflr), u. Same as 

Fly-iloneirsudKle (dliiun-nl-suk-l), n. in 
hot (a) a plant, Lonieera Xylosteum. (b) A 
name given to the species of the Cape Hal- 
leria. 

Flying-army, FlsrUur-camp (dlMng-Rr-mi. 
flring-kamp), n. Muit a camp or strong 


body of men, consisting of infantiy and 
cavalry, constantly in motion, with the oh- 
I feet of covering their own garrisons, or of 
keeping the enemy in constant alarm of a 
surprise; a dying-camp. 

Flymg-artlllery (dring-ar-til-lfl-ii), n. Ar- 
tillery trained to very rapid evolutions, the 
men being either all mounted or accus- 
tomed to spring 
on the ammu- 
nition chests 
when the pieces 
are to be drag- 
ged from one 
part of the field 
to another. 
Flying -Bridge 
(m'ing-brij), n. 
See Bripok. 
Flying -but- 
tress (di'ing- 
but-tres), n. In 
Gothic arch, a 
huttresB In the 
form of an arch 
springing from 
a solid mass of 
masonry, as the 
top of a side- 
aisle buttress, 
and abutting 
against and 
serving to sup- 
port another 
part of the 
structure, as the 
wall of a clere- 
story, in which 
case it acts as 
counterpoise 



Fljrisg buttress. Beverley 
Minster. 


against the vaulting of the central pile : so 
named from its passing through the air. 

Fl3ring-camp, n. See Fltinq-army. 

Flying- dragon (fii'ing-dra-gon), n. 1. Sec 
1>kaoon.--2. [Scotch.] A paper kite. 

Flying ]>utclinian (dicing duch'man), n. 
1. A legendary Dutc;h captain who for some 
heinous offence was condemned to sail the 
sea, beating against head winds, till the day 
of judgment. One form of the legend has 
it that a horrible murder had been com- 
mitted on board his ship; another, that he 
swore a profane oath that he would weather 
the Capo of Good Hope, though lie should 
heat there till the last day. He sometimes 
hails vessels through his trumpet and re- 
quests them to take letters home from him. 
The legend is supposed to have originated 
ill tho sight of some ship i*eflected from tho 
clouds. — 2. The vessel commanded by this 
captain. 

Fl3rlng-flsll (firiug-dsh). n. A name common 
to all those fishes of the families Bcomber- 
CROcidiD and Sclerogcnidos, which have the 
power of sustaining themselves for a time 
in tho air by means of their large pectoral 
fins. Generally, however, the iianio is limited 



Coiiitiiou I’lyiiigTish {Exocetus volHans). 


See 


to the species of the genus Exocetus. 
EXOCETUS. 

Flylpg-fOZ (flf ing-foks), n. Pteropus rnhrU 
collis, a hat found in the islands of the East- 
ern Archipelago, so named from a fancied 
resemblance of its head to that of a fox. 
It is the largest of the bat tribe, and, living 
on vegetables, commits great ravages In 
gardens and plantations. 

Fljrlzig-guriiard (flf'ing-gflr-nUrd), n. A 
genus or fishes (Dactylopterus), of the family 
Sclerogeuidn or Cataphracta, or mailed- 
cheeks, closely allied to the gurnards, but 
liistinguishcd by large pectoral fins, which 
support them for a time out of the water. 

Flying-Jib (firing-JIb). ti. Faut. a sail ex- 
tended outside of the standi ng-Jib, upon a 
boom called the dying Jib-boom. See Jib. 

nying-lamur (dT'ing-lG-m4r), n. The name 
given to those insectivorous mammals be- 
longing to tho genus Galeopithecus. They 
possess a dying membrane, which extends 
as a broad expansion from the nape of the 
neck to the tall. By means of this mem- 


oh, eAa'n; dh, Sc. loefl; g, go; J,iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sivig; vu, lAen; th, fMn; w, trig; wh, wAIg; zh, azure. —See Kxr. 
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brane they can take extended leapafrom tree 
to tree. See Oaleopithecus. 

FlsrinK-lSVel (iiring-le-vel), n. In engin. a 
tiiailevel over the track of a projected 
road, railway, or canal, to ascertain the flt- 
uesa of the ground. 

FlyiZlg-party (tli'ing-pttr-tiV n. MUit. a de- 
tachment of men eiiiploycii to hover about 
an enemy. 

Flylng-phalanger (firing-fa-ian-j^r), n. A 
popular name of the incnibcra of a genus 
of nocturnal marsupials (IVtaurus), family 
PhalangistidoD, nearly allied to the true 
phalangcrs. A fold of the skin extends along 
the flanks, and this acting as a parachute 
enables the animal to leap great distiuices, 
its heavy tail serving as a rudder to guide 
its course In the air. These animals inhabit 
New Guinea and Australia, where they are 
known as 'flying squii-rels.' The species 
vary in size from that of the flying-lemur to 
that of the mouse. They feed on fruit, 
leaves, insects, &c. 

Flying-pinion (firing piu-yon), n. The fly 
of li^ock. See Fly, 2. 

Flying-sap (flring-sap). n. MUit. the rapid 
excavation of the trenches of an attack, 
when each man advances under cover of 
two gabions. 

Flyixig-Bhot (flFing-shot), n. A shot flred 
at something in motion, as a bird on the 
wing; one who flres such a shot. 
Flying-squid (fll'ing-skwid), n. The popular 
name of a gcnu.s of cephalopodous molluscs 
(Onimastrephos), allied to the calamaries or 
sfiuids, having two large lateral fliis, which 
enable them to leap soliigh out of the water 
that they sometimes fall on ships' decks. 
n3rlng-squiXTel (fli'ing-skwi-rel^, n. 1. See 
Pteromys. - 2. The name ^ven in Australia 
to the flying-phalangor (which sec). 
nying-Sta&Oner (fll^ing-sta'shon-er), n. A 
hawker of ballads, pamphlets, tracts, 4S:c. 
[Slang or colloq. ] 

ny-leaf (fll'lef), n. A blank leaf at the be- 
gitiiiiug or end of a book; the blank leaf of 
a circular, programme, or the like. 
Fly-maggot (tirma-got), n. A maggot bred 
from the eggs of a fly. Hay. 

Fly-man (firman), n. One who drives a fly. 
Fly-net (fli^net), n. A net to protect against 
flies, as a net in an open window to pre- 
vent their entrance; in the nmnnje, a net 
or a fringe of leather straps to protect a 
horse from flies. 

Fly -orchis (fli'or-kis), n. Tlie common 
name of Ophryn muscifera. from the resem- 
blance of the flowers to flies. 

Fly-penning (fll'pcn ing), n. A mode of 
manuring land by folding cattle or sheep in 
rotation over ditfereiit parts of it. 
Fly-powder (flrpou-dcr>, n. An imperfect 
oxhlo of arsenic formed by ilie exposure 
native arsenic to the air: used when mixed 
with sugar and water to kill llic.s. 

Fly-press (flppres), n. A pres.s for emboss- 
ing, die-stamping, puncliiiig, and the like, 
furnished with a fly. See Fly, 3. 

Fly-rail (fli'ral). n. That pail of a table 
which turns out to support the leaf. 

Flysch (flish), n. In a Swiss provincial 
name for a part of the great nummulitic 
formation of the Alps, consisting of marls 
and fucoldal samlstones. The flysch occu- 
pies a middle place in the eocene or older 
tertiaries 

Fly-shuttle (flFshut-tt). n. A shuttle with 
adieels propelled by a cord and driver. 
Fly-slow (fli'slo), a. Moving slowly. [This 
rt*ading occurs only in one of the folio 
editions and some modem ones; the others 
have sly slow.] 

The /ly-s/o 7 tf hours sh.'ill not determinate 
The d.'Ltclcss limit uf thy dear exile. SJtaJt. 

Fly-spe6k (flrspek), n. The excrementitioiis 
stain of an insect, chieflv of the common fly. 
Flsrte, v.i, and ?i. See FLITE. 

Flytrap (flFtrap). n. 1. A trap to catch or 
kill flies. —2. A sensitive plant (Dwtufta 
nitMcipula), also called Ventts's Flytrap. 
See DION AC A. 

Fly-water (fll'wa-t^r), n. A solution of | 
arsenic, decoction of quassia-bark, or the 
like, for killing flies. 

Fly-wheel (fliVhel), n. In meeh. a wheel 
with a heavy rim placed on the revolving 
shaft of any machinery put in motion by 
an irregular or intermitting force, for the 
purpose of rendering the motion equable 
and regular by means of its momentum. 
This effect results from a law of nature that 
nil bodies have a tendency to continue in 
their state either of motion or cif rest until 
acted upon by some extraneous force. Thus 


the rtm of a fly-wheel, after a few revolu- 
tions, acquires a momentum sufAcient to 
cause it to revolve with a velocity depend- 
ing upon the resistance of the machinery 
and tlie augmentations and diminutions 
of the impwing power succeeding each 
other rapidly, while neither cause acts suf- 
flciently long to either augment or diminish 
the velocity acquired in any considerable 
degree; and hence it remains equable, or 
nearly so. A fly-wheel is often used as an 
accumulator of force; Urns, when a small 
steam-engine sets In motion a very large 
fly-wheel, the wheel acts os a reservoir of 
all the small pressures which have lieen 
communicated to it, and having thus con- 
centrated them can apply them all together 
and at once .when some great effect is to be 
produced. 

nywort (flFw6rt), n. In hot. the name given 
to the secies of a genus of orchids, Cata- 
setum, from their supposed rescniblanco to 
flies. 

FO' (fb), n. The name under which Buddha 
is worshipped in China. This name (written 
also Foe and Fohi) seems to be the nearest 
approach that the Chinese, owing to the 
meagrenesB of their articulations, can make 
to the real sound, Buddha. 

Foal (fbl). n. [A. Sax. fola.fole, a foal, colt; D. 
oeulen: O. fohlen^ fallen. Cog. Or. jfdlos, a 
foal; L. pullus, a young animal; comp, also 
Skr. putra, a son; the root meaning may pro- 
bably bo seen in 8kr. push, to nourish. The 
Fr. poule, poulaiti. It. polio, are from the 
Latin. FUly js a dim. from foal 1 The young 
of the equine genus of quadrupeds, and of 
either sex; a colt; a Ally. 

Foal tfdl), tit. To bring forth, as a colt or 
Ally: said of a mare or a shc-oss. 

Foal (fbl), v.i. To bring forth young, as an 
animal uf the horse kind. 

Foalfoot (fblTqt), n. The colt’s-foot, a pLiiit 
of the genus Tussilago (T. Far/ara). See 
COLT'S-FOOT. 

Foal-teeth (fbVtcth), n. pi. The first teeth 
ot horses, which they shed at a certain age. 

Foam (fbm>, n. [A. Sax. /tr»i,/cini. Cog. G. 
feim, and tiial. faum, foam; L. spmna, foam, 
from spun, to spit; Skr. phena, fndh. ] Froth; 
spume; tiic aggregation of bubbles which is 
formed on the surface c»f liquors by fermen- 
tation or violent agitation. 

Foam (fbm), v.i. 1 . To froth; to gather 
foam; as, tlie billows faam,--2. To be in a 
rage; to be violently agitated. 

He fcameth and gnasheth with his teeth. 

M.trlc ix. 18. 

3. To become filled with foam, as a steam- 
boiler when the water is unduly agitated or 
frothy. 

Foam (fbm), v.t. 1. To throw out with rage 
or violence: with out. 

out their own shame. Jude 13. 

2. To make frothy; to cause to foam; to fill 
with something that foams. ' To/oam the 
goblet. ’ Pope. 

Foam-cock (fbm'kok), n. In steam -hinlers, 
a cock at the level of the water, by which 
impurities are drawn off. 

Foam-crested (fomlcrest-ed), a. Crested 
with foam; as, the foam-crested billows. 

Foamingly (foin'ing-U), adv. Frothily. 

Foamless (fbm'les), a. Having no foam. 

Foamy (fOm'i), a. Covered with hiatn ; 
frothy. 

HehoUl how high the yhamy liilluws ride Drydeu. 

Fob (fob), n. [Allied to Prov. O. fuppe, a 
pocket] A little pocket made in men’s 
breeches, as a receptacle for a watch. 

Fob (ff»h), ti.t. pret. «fe pp. fobbed; ppr. fob- 
hitw, [(Jump. G. foppen, to mock, to banter; 
and fop; some connect it with fib, an un- 
truth; if regarded as onomatopoetic it may 
be compared with bob, vop, J l . t To beat; to 
maltreat Beau. <fc FI. —2. To cheat; to 
trick; to impose on. - To fob off, to shift off 
by an artiflere; to xmt aside; to delude with 
a trick. Shak. 

A consfiir.nc-y of liishnps could prostrate aiul /ob 
off the right of the people. Miiton. 

Fob (fob), n. A tap on the shoulder, as from 
a bailiff. 

The man, sir, that when gentlemen arc tired, gives 
them a f^b, and 'rcst.s thc:iii. Shak. 

Fob(fob), e.t. [Onomatopoetic.] To breathe 
hard; to gasp from violent running; to have 
the sides heaving. [Scotch.] 

Fooago t (lA'kal), n. [L. focus, a fire or flre- 
hearxh.] Housebote or tirebote. 

Focal (fOlcal), a. [From L. /ocfis.] Of or 
pertaining to a focus; as, a focal point.— 
Focal distance, (a) in conic sections, the dis- 


tance of the focus ftrom some i 


from the vertex of the parabola, and 
the centre in the ellipse and hyperbola. 
(6) In optics, the distance between tne centre 
ox a lens or mirror and the point into which 
the rays are collected. See Focus. 
Focali8e(Id'kal-!z), v.t. To bring to a focus; 
to focus. De Quincep. 

FOfdle (fd'sll), n. [Fr.] In anat a bone of 
the fore-arm and the leg, the greater footle 
being the ulna or tibia; the lesser, the radius 
or flhiila. 

FociUate t (f(VBil-lAt), V. t. [L. foeUlo, foeU- 
latum, from focus, a hearth.] To cherish; 
to warm. Blount. 

Foclllationt(fd-8iMa'8hon), n. A cherishing, 
us at a hearth; comfort; support. 
Fodmeter (fd-sim'et-er), n. [ Focus, and Gr. 
metron, a measure.] In photog. an instru- 
ment for finding the focus of a lens which 
lias not been properly achromatized. 

Focus (fA'kus), n. pi. Focuses (fd'kus-ez) or 
Fod (fo'si). [L. focus, a Are, the hearth.] 

1. In optiejt, a point in which any number 
of rays of light meet after being reflected 
or refracted; as, the focus of a lens.— 2. In 
geotn. a point on the principal axis of the 
parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, so placed 
that a double ordinate to the axis passing 
through the point is equal to the parameter. 
The ellipse and hyperbola have each two 
foci, the parabola one, though in the latUu* 
case we may suppose a second focus at an 
inflnite distance. The foci were so called 
from the fact that rays of light proceeding 
from one focus and reflected from the curve 
pass through the other focus. See Ellipse, 
IlYPEKROLA, PARABOLA.— 3. A central point; 
point of concentration. 

Focus (fo'kus). v.t. To bring to a focus; to 
adjust to a focus; to focalize. 

Fodder (fod'der), n. [A. Sax. fodder, fdder, 
from fdda, food ; Icel. fdthr, Ia.Q. foder, D. 
voeder, G. f utter. See KOOP.] Food for 
cattle, horses, and sheep, as hay, straw, and 
other kinds of vegotamoB. The word is 
never applied to pasture. 

Fodder (fotl'der), v.t. To feed with dry food 
or cut grass, Ac. ; to funiit>h with hay, 
straw, oats. Ac.; as, farmers /ot/t/cr their 
cattle twice or thrice in a day. 

Fodder (fod'd^tr), n. [A. Sax. f other, a load, 
amass; L.O.foder,foor; 1). voeder; O.fuder, 
fuhr, a cart-load.] A w'cight by which lend 
and some otli r metals were formerly sold 
ill England, varying from IDJ to 24 ewts. 
Fodderer (fod\hT-^u'), n. One who fodders 
cattle. 

Fodder - passage, Fodderlnf - passage 

(fod'dt^r-pas-aj, Toa'd^r-Ing-pas-aJ), ?i. The 
passage in a cattle-shed or feeding-house by 
whicli the food is conveyed to the animaU. 
Fodgel (fo'Jol), a. Fat; square; pluhip. 
[Scotch. I 

If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, i\x\,/odg€i wight. Burns. 

Fodient t (fO'dl-cnt), a. [L. fodiens, fodien- 
tis, ppr. of fodio, to dig. ] Digging; throw- 
ing up with a spade. BUmnt 
Foe (fd), n. I A. Sax. fA,fdh, fdg, an enemy, 
hostile; O.K. fa, faa, foo, xp.fon; 8c, /<!#', 
from same stem as fietii. Bee FlKNP.] 1. An 
enemy; one who entertains personal enmity, 
hatred, grudge, or malice against another. 

A mssi\fo€s shall be they of his own household. 

M^t. X. 36. 

2. An enemy in war; one of a nation at war 
with another, whether he entertains enmity 
against the opposing nation or not; a hostile 
or oppo.'^lng army; an adversary. 

Either three ye.irs' famine; or three months to be 
destroyed before thy f 00s. i Chr. xxl. ts. 

3. An opponent; one who opposes anything 
in principle; an ill-wisher; as, a foe to reli- 
gion; a foe to virtue; a foe to the measures 
of the administration. * Flatterers, foes to 
TiohleiiesB.* Shak. 

Foe t (fO), v.t. To treat as an enemy. 

Foe (f 6'Q. n. See Fo. 

Foehoodt (fOTilldX n. Enmity. 

Foelike (f<r Hk), a. Like an enemy. 

Foeman (fd'man), n. pi. Foemen (fO'men). 
An enemy in war. 

The stem Joy which warriors feel 

In fotmon worthy of their steel. Sir /F. Sestt. 

Fosnerate (fS'ne-r&t), v. t Same as Fsnsrate. 
Fcsneratlon (fd-ne-ra'shonX n. Same as 

Feneration. 

FcBnioulum (fe-nlk'a-Ium), n. In hot. fen- 
nel, a genus of umbelliferous herbs contain- 
ing four species, natives of the countries 
around the Mediterranean. The leaves are 
pinnately decompound, with slender seg- 
ments, and the small yellow flowers ai*e 


.F&te, fUr, fat, fall; me, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tObe, tub. bull; oil, pound; tt, pc. abiine; y, 8a tey. 
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umbels. One b] 
to the south of 


icies, F, viU» 
:liin(l. See 


home iu lai 
aare, oxl 
FBNNBL. 

Ftenus (fd'nus), n. A remarkable ^enns 
of hymenopterouB insects, beloni^ing t<> 
the family Ichneumonidse. The species 
have Orlong abdomen, and are parasitic, 
feeding in the larva state upon other in- 
sects. in which the eggs are depr>Bited by 
a long ovipositor, in the perfect state 
tliey feed upon tlie nectar of howers. 
FostaL a. Same as Fetal. 

Fostlcide, n. See Fbticipe. 

PesUd, Fostor. See Fkiid, fetor. 

FostU8» n. See Fetus. 

Fog (fog), n. [Wedgwood compares Dan. 
Bue^/og, a snow-storm, to drive with 
the wind, Dan. dial./u^e, to rain fine and 
blow, Icel. /ok, snow-storm.] 1. A dense 
watery vapour exhaled from the earth or 
from rivers and lakes, or generated in the 
atmospliere near the earth. Tliere is a 
constant ascent of watery particles from 
the surface of the earth occasioned by the 
evaporation from masses of water and moist 
bodies; and when the air is saturated with 
vapour the watery particles which continue 
to rise are no longer dissolved, but remain 
suspended iu vesicular vapours, which fonn 
clouds when they rise to a great height and 
fogs when they hover near Uic surface of the 
earth. Fogs are more frequent at those sea- 
sons of the year when there is a considerable 
difference of temperature in the diflereut 
parts of the day. * Have sucked up from the 
sea con tagions/o^/s. * Shak. ‘ Hover tlirongh 
the foa and filthy air.* Shak,—2. State of 
mental confusion or uncertainty; as, to be 
ill a fog regarding a subject. 

Fog (fog), v.t To envelop with or as witli 
fog ; to overcast ; to darken. [Hare. ] 
F0g(f0KX n. [Probably from a Celtic word; 
comp. W.ffwg, dry gross. Feg is a prov. form 
of the word. ] 1. After-grass; a .second growth 
of grass; also, long grass that remains on 
land through the winter; foggage. —2. Moss. 
[Scotch.! 

Fog (fog), V. t. To feed off the fog or pasture in 
winter; as, to /og cattle; to eat off the fog 
from. 

Fog t (fog), v.i. [Connections doubtful] To 
hunt in a servile manner ; to seek gain by 
moan practices (whence pettifogger). 

Wer‘t not for us. thou swnd (quoth he). 

Where would'^t tlioti feg to get a fee? Dryden, 

FOgbank (fog^bangk). n. At sea an appoar- 
atico In hazy weather sometimes resombling 
laiitl at a distance, but wliich vaiiishos as it 
is approached. 

Fog-bell (^(og'bel V, n. Ncaai. a boll placed on 
some rock, shoal, <&c., whose ringing is a 
warning to sailors iu foggy weather. 

Fogey, Fogy (fO'gi). n. (Lit. one who is in 
a fog ; or from fog, after-grass, moss. ] A 
stifpi<l fellow; an old-fashioned or singular 
person: as. an old fogy. [Slang.] 

Old I Jvcriiiore. old Soy, old Chutney the East India 
director, old Cutler the surgeon, drc.. that society of 
xAd/ogies In fine, who give each other dinners round 
and round, and dine for the mere purpose of guttling 
— these, again, are dinner-giving snobs. ThacJktray. 

Fogeyisxn, Fogylem (fo'gi-izm), n. The 
liai>itH or practices of a fogey. 

Foggage, rogge (fog^aj. fog), n. Rank grass 
which nas not been eaten in summer; grass 
which grows among grain, and is fed on by 
horses or cattle after the crop is removed; 
aftemath; herbage. [Local] 

Fogger t (fog^^r), n. One who fogs or hunts in 
a servile manner; one who cheats; one who 
seeks gain by mean practices; a pettifogger. 

1 shall be exclaimed upon to be a beggarly 
greedily hunting after heritage. 

Terence in Hn^lish, 1614. 

Foggily (fog'i-li), ado. With fog; darkly. 
FogginOBB (fog'i'Ues), n. The state of being 
foggy; a state of the air filled with watery 
exhalations. 

Foggy (fog'i), <x. [From/r^, mist or vapour. ] 

1. Tilled or abounding with fog or watery 
exhalations; damp with humid vapours; 
cloudy; misty; ue* a foggy atmosphere; a 
foggy morning. 

Is not their cWmatefiiggy, raw, and dull? SAak. 

2. Dull; stupid; beclouded; obscure. * Your 
Qome, foggy, drowsy conceit.* Hayteard. 

Fog-horn (ia^honi),n. LAkindofliomkept 
on board of a vessel to sound as a warning 
signal in foggy weather. --2. A sounding in- 
Bwument for warning vessels of their proxim- 
ity to the coast during a fog. The most power- 
ful of these horns is an instrument called 
the/firsn, or eiren fog-horn, after the acoustic 
iiistruBoent of that name;the sotmd being pro- 


duced on the same principle as in the older 
instrument, by means of a disk with twelve 



Siren Pog-hnrn, Southern 

radial slits mode to rotate in front of a fixed 
disk exactly similar, a cast-iron trumpet 20 
fee t long form ing part of the apparatus. *i'he 
11)0 vi ng disk revolves 2s00 tiniesa minute and 
in caidi revolution there are of course twelve 
coincidences between the two disks; through 
thoopenings thus made steam or air at a high 
pressure is 111 adc t«> pass, so that there are 
actually :33,CK)0 puffs of steam or compressed 
air every mitiiite. Thiscausesa sound of vciy 
great power, wbic.h the trumpet collects and 
comi>re8.ses, and the blast goes out as a sort 
of sound beam in the direction re<iiiirod. 
This fog-liorn can be heard in all sorts of 
weather at from 2} to S miles, and In an ex- 
periment made at Trinity House under fav- 
ourable circumstances was heard 16) miles 
out at sea. 

Fogle (fd'gi), n. Same as Fogey. 

Fogram, n. See Foqruji. 

Fog-rmg (fog^ring), n. In meteor, a liank 
of fog arranged in a circular or ring form— 
a phenomenon not unusual on the coast of 
Newfoundland. Brande de Cox. 

Fogrum, Fogram (fog'mm, fog'ram), iv. a 
fogey. 

Never mind, eUdfegrum: ran away wjih me. 

O'Keefe. 

Fog-Bignal (f<ig'sig-nal). n. Generally, any 
signal made during fog to prevent danger 
to or from bodies in motion by collisions or 
othei’wise. Specifically- -1. In rail, (a) a 
signal made by placing detonating powder 
or torpedoes on the rails, which explode 
with a loud report on iho engine passing 
over them, aixl give warning to the driver 
and guard of danger ahead, dtc. (6) A pe- 
culiarly shrill whistle produced by letting 
off the steam . to give warning that a train 
Is approaching.— 2. A signal made on board 
ship during a fog to prevent collisions, as 
by the ringing of a bell, the sound of a gong, 
the discharge of musketry or cannon, ti\^ 
fog-whistle, '(il’c.— 3. A signal made on shore, 
as by a powerful fog-horn, to warn ships off 
a coast. See Foo-HORN. 

Fog-Bmoke (fog'smOk), n. Fog; mist. 

All the night throughySW'”^^*^^ white 
r'd the 1 ‘ ' 


Glinimer'c 


; white moonshine. 


Ce/errdge. 

Fog-wMBtla (fog'whis-l), n. A peculiarly 
shrill whistle or screech produced by a 
steam-engine to indicate the position of the 
ship, train, itrc.. and so prevent collision. 
Fogy. Bee Fogey. 

Fogi^Bin, n. See Fogetism. 

FoE (fo), inter;. An exclamation of abhor- 
rence or contempt, the same as poh aiulfy. 
Fob! (fo'ffe), n. See Fo. 

Foible t (fond), a. lO. Fr. foible, weak. See 
Feeble.] Feeble; weak. 

Foible (fol'bIX w. 1- The weak part of a 
sword : opposed to forte. — 2. A particular 
moral weakness; a failing; a weak point; a 
fault of not a very serious character. * A 
disposition radically noble and generous 
clniKled and overshadowed by snperficial 
foibUi.’ De Quttieey.^TN. Weakness, fall- 
ing, Imperfection, infirmity, frailty, defect, 
fault. 

FoU (foil). v,t. [Fr. affoler, from/of, a fool] 
To frustrate ; to defeat ; to render vaiu or 
nugatory, as an effort or attempt; to baffle; 
to balk; to puzzle; as, the enemy attempted 
to pass the river but was /oiled. 

And by a mortal roan at length umfnfed* Dryden. 
Her long locki thatyWf the painter's power. Byren. 

Foil (foil), n. Defeat; frustration; the fail- 
ure of success when on the point of being 
secured; miscarriage. 


greater toll, 
r/. Dryden. 


Death never won a stake 
Nor e'er was fate so near 9, feu 

Foil (foil), 91. [Fr. feuilU, L. folium, 
to Or. phu 


, a leaf 

(whence foliage); allied to Or. phyUon, a 
leaf.] 1. A leaf or thin plate of metal: as, 
tin foil.— 2. Among jeweHeru, a thin leaf of 
metal placed under precious stones to make 
them appear transparent, and to give them 
a particular colour; as, the stone appears to 
be of the colour of thofoil. 

So diamonds owe a lustre to theiry 9 >fY. Pe/e. 

Tfcnce— 3. Anything of a different colour or 
of different qualities, whicli serves to adorn 
or .set off another tiling to advantage; that 
wliicli, by comparison or contrast, sets off 
or shows more conspicuously the superiority 
.>f something else. 

i*he bird, thus getting th.it for which she strove, 
Brought it to her, to whom the Oueen of Love 
Served as a foii; and Cuuid coiiid no other 
But fly to her, nibtakeii tor his mother. /F. Browne. 

4. A thin coat ( f tin with quicksilver, laid 
on the back of a looking glass, to cause re- 
flection. 5. In arch, a small arc in the 
tracery of a Gothic window, panel, Ac., 
which is saiil to be trefoiled, quatrefoiled, 



r, s. Trefoil .iiid Quatrefoil Opotiings. 

Arch. 


Ciiupiefotl 


trample, from L. fuuo,fulUtre, to full cloth. 
Full, v.t.] 1 . 1 To trample on; to insult. 


cinquefoilerl, miiltifoiled, Ac. , according to 
the number of arcs which it contains. 

Foil (foil), v.t [hy. fouler, to tread on, to 

See ' 

King Richard, commonly railed Richard Creur de 

1. yon, not brooking .so proud an indignity, caused 

the ensigns of Leopold to be pul'd down, nnd failed 
under foot. Knoiles. 

2. To blunt; to dull; as, to /oil the scent in 
a chase. 

Foil (foil), n. 1. A blunt sword, or one that 
has a button at the eml often ci^vcred with 
leather, used in 
• feucing. 

Iftocratee contend* 
ed with s/;)r/,agaitist 
Demoathenes with *1 
swprd. Mifforti. 

2. 1’he track or 
trail of game 
w ben pursued. 
Foilable (foll'a- 
bl). a. That may 
be foiled. 

Foiled (foild). a. 
Ill archiUcture, 
having foils; as, a foiled arch. 

Foiler (foirt^r), n. One who foils or frus- 
trates; one who balks. 

Foiling (foil'ing), n. [Ft, fouler, to trample. 
See Foil, v.t] In hunting, the slight mark 



Fencing Foils. 


of a passing deer on the grass. 
“ - (foil'ing), 

)ne (f ou'si 


Foiling (foil'ing), n. In arch, a foil 
ston), n. 


FoU-Bfbhe (fofl'ston). n. A fictitious Jewel 
Foln (loin), v.i. [Prov. Fr. fouiner, to catch 
fish with a spear, frotn/onuie, a fish-spear. J 
To push in fencing. 

Foln (foin). V.I. prick; to sting. 

Foln (foin), n. A push; a thrust 
Foln (foin), n. [Fr.fouine, a beech-marten.) 
1. A small ferret or weasel —2. A kind of fur, 
black at the top on a whitish ground, taken 
from the ferret or weasel of the same name. 
Folnezyt (foin'e-ri), 9 l In fencing, the act 
of ni axing foins or thrusts wiUi the full; 
fencing; sword-play. 

Folnlngly (foin'iug-U), adv. In a pushing 
manner. 

FoiBont (f oi'zn), n. [Fr. ; Fr. fusion; from L. 
fu8io,fu8ionis, all outpouring, from /undo, 
7lenty; al 


fuBum, to pour.] 1. Fl< 


abundance. 


That from the seedoess the 
To teeming foison. 


As blottoming time, 

bare Tallow brings 


SAak. 


% Strength, 
foist), ^ 


Abp. TreneJi. 

Foist (foTst), V. t [Originally, to break wind 
noiselessly, and thus to produce a disagree- 
able effect secretly. Cog. G. fist, a foist; D. 
veent, a breaking of wind; O.N. /ysa, to 
breathe, also, to break wind.] 1. To insert 
surreptitiously, wrongfully, or without war- 
rant : to thrust in fraudulently or imper- 
tinently; to pass off as genuine, true, or 
worthy; as, do not attempt U> foUt your 
opinions upon me. 

I.cst neligence nr partiality might admit or foist In 
abuiei ana corruption. Como. 


oh. eAain; 6h. Sc. lock;* g, po; 
VoL. IL 


], job; ft. Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, lAin; w. wig; wh, wAig; 


zh. azure.- 4^ KKT. 

M 
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FOLUGLB 


Folstt (fotstX n- !• A choat; a aharper. 

Prate of^ain. as vou like this, you whoresonybu/, you. 
You'll control the point, you. B, yvfuon. 

2. A trick ; an inipoaition. ' Put not your 
foistB upon mo, I shall scent tliem.* B. 
JoiiHon. 

Folstt (foist), n. A light and fast-sailing 
ship. 

Folster (foist'^r). n. One who foists or in- 
serts without authority. 

Foistied (foist'id). a. Fusty (which see). 
Folstlneas (folst'i-ues), n. Fustiness (which 
see). 

Foisty (foi8ti),a. [See Foist.] Fusty (which 
see). 

Folc-land (fdk'land), n. Same as l*"iAkland, 
Fold (fold), n. [A. Sax. falud, falod, /aled, 
/aid. Cog. Dan. foldt /o,lla^ a fold, a 
pea for sheep ] 1. A pen or inclosuro for 
sheep or like animals; a place where a flock 
of sheep is kept, whether in the field or 
under shelter. —2. A hock of sheep; hence, 
in Scrip, the church, the Hock of Chilst. 
Other sheep 1 have, which are not of this/b/«(/. 

Jti. X. i6. 

3. t A limit; a boundary. 

Secure from meeting, they’re distinctly roll'd ; 

Nor leave their scuts, una pass the dreadful 

Crreck, 

Fold (fdld), v.t To conhne. as sheep, in a 
fold. 

Fold (f6ld), v,i. To conhne sheep in a fold. 
*Thc star that bids the shepherd fold.* 
Milton. 

Fold (fold), n. [A. Sat. fald,feald, a plait, 
a fold, fealden, to lay togetlier, to fold. Cog. 
Fris. /aid, G. falte, Goth, faiths, a doubling, 
a plait ; Icel. faUia, Dan. folds, Goth, fal- 
than, to fold; same root as L. plecto, to 
weave.] 1. The doubling or double of any 
hexiide siibstunce. us cloth; a plait; one 
part turned or bent and laid on another; as, 
a fold of linen. 

I-ct the draperies be nobly spread upon tlie body 
and let theyl?/ifj be large. I'^rydeu. 

2. A clasp; an embrace. ^Shnll from your 
neck unloose his amorous fold* Shak.- It 
is often used following a nutncral as the 
second part of a compound, signifying times 
or repetitions, as twofold, fonrfola, Usr\fold, 
that is, twice as much, four times as much, 
ten times as much. 

Fold (f6Id), I?, t. [ A. Sax. fealden, G. fallen, to 
lay together, to fold. Sec the noun.] 1, To 
double; to lap or lay in plaits; to lay one 
part over another part of; as,to/w(d a i>icco 
of cloth; to fold a letter. ‘As a vesture 
shalt thou /oh/ them up.' Heb. i. 12. — 2. To 
double or lay together, as the arms; to lay 
one over the other, as the hands. 

CniiM*ious of its own iuipntcncc, \\. folds its arms 
in despair. L ollirr. 

3. To inclose as in fuld.s; to enfold; to em- 
br.ace. 

We will descend aoA fold him in our nriiis. Shak, 

4. To wrap in obscurity; to make intricate 
or perplexed, as words. 

I..iy oj>cn to my earthly gross conceit, . . . 

The folded meaning of y<iur words’ deceit. Shak. 

Fold (fold), v,i. 'J\» become folded, plaited, 
or doubled ; to olo.se over another of the 
same kind; as. the leaves of the door fold. 
Foldage (fold'aj). n. Faldage (which see). 
Foldage (fOldVij). n. in her. a term applied 
to Leaves having several foldings and turn- 
ings, one from the other. 

Folder (fdldV^r). n. One who or that which 
fold.s; especially, aflat knife-like instrument, 
frequently of bone or ivory, used in folding 
paper. 

Folding (fold'i ng\ n. A fold; a double. *T]ie 
XowvYjoldinOB of the vest.* Addison. 
Folding-doors (fold'ing-dorz), n. pi. Two 
door.H which meet in the middle, and either 
slide back or turn hack on hinges, leaving a | 
wide communication between two apart- 
ments. 

Folding -machine (fouring-ma-shen), 71. I 
A macliine which delivers newspapers or j 
printed book-work folded. Siminonds. j 
roldlng-SCreen (fold'ing-skren), An up- . 
right portable screen, in several leaves or | 
parts, which shuts up and can be put away ’ 
when not In use. 

Folding-Stool (fdld'lng-stbl), n. A camp- , 
stool; a kneel i Tig- stool. See Faldstool. 
Foldless (fdhFles), a. Having no fold. 
Foldnet ifdUFnet). n. Among snorismen, a 
sort of net. with which small birds are takeu 
in the night 

Foldy (fCld'i), a. Full of folds; plaited into 
folds; lianging in folds. [Rare.] 

Those liml><i beneath their vestments moving. 

y. Bai//^. 


Fold-yard (f old'yard). n. A yard for folding 
or feeding cattle or meep. 
FolehanUnesSft n. Foolhardiness; rash- 
ness. Chaucer. 

Fole-large,t a. Foolishly liberal. Chaucer. 
Follaceous (fo-li-a^shus), a. [L. foliaeeus, 
from folium, a leaf. See Foil.] 1. In hot. 
belonging to or having the texture or nature 
of a leaf ; having leaves intermixed with 
flowers; ns, Bfoliace&us%'p\ko.—2. In mitieraL 
consisting of leaves or thin laniime; having 
the form of a leaf or plate ; as, foliaceous 
spar. 

Foliage (fo'li-aj), n. [O.Fr. foillaqe, Fr. 
feidUaqe, from foiUe, feuille, L. folium, a 
leaf. See Foil, a leaf or plate.] 1. iiCaves 
in general; a collection of leaves as pro- 
duced or arranged by nature; as, a tree 
of beautiful foliage.— 2. A cluster of leaves, 
flowers, and branches ; particularly, in 
arch, the representation of leaves, flowers, 
and branches. Intended to ornanient and 
enrich capitals, friezes, pediments, <fcc. 
Foliage (fd'li-aj), v.t. To work or to form 
intf.rtno representation of leaves; to furnish 
with foliage, or work in Imitation of foliage. 
Foliar (foTi-fir), a. Consisting of or pertain- 
ing to leaves; inserted in or proceeding from 
a loaf; as. foliar appendages. 

Foliate (fo'li-at), v.t. [From L. folixnn, a 
leaf.] 1. To beat into a leaf, or thin plate, 
or lamina. 

If g»»lil be foliated, and held between your eyes 
and the light, the light looks of a greenish blue. 

Sir 1. A’eivton. 

2. 1'o spread over with a thin coat of tin and 
quicksilver, 4fec.; as, to foliate a looking- 
glass. 

Foliate (fuli-at), a. In hot. leafy; furnished 
with leaves; as, a foliate siaVk.— Foliate 
curve, in geom. a curve of the third order, 
it is one of the species of defective hyper- 
bolas. having one asymptote and two infinite 
branches, and a figure bearing some roseni- 
bliince to a leaf, whence the name. 
Foliated (fo'li-at-ed), p. and a. 1. Spread or 
covered with a thin plate or foil. -2. In 
mineral, consisting of plates; resembling r>r 
in the form of a plate; lamellar; as, a foli~ 
ated fracture. 

Minerals that consist of grains, and are at the same 
time foliated, are called graiiulurly 

Kirti’iin. 

3. Containing foils; as, a foliated arch.-— 
Foliated coal, a sub-specics of black coal 
occurring in the coal formations, and dis- 
tinguished by its lamellar concretions, splen- 
did lustre, and easy frangibility. 

Foliation (fo-li-a'shon), n. [L./&/ia7ro, from 
foUatus, leaved, from /of turn, a leaf.] 1. In 
hot. the leafing of plants; vernation; the 
disposition of the nascent leaves within the 
bud.~2. 'Phe act of beating a metal into a 
tliin plate, leaf, or foil.— 3. The act or oper- 
ation of spreading foil over the back surface 
of amiiToror looking-glass. -4. In geol. the 
pi*operty or quality in certain rocks, as 
gneiss, mica-schist, and other metamorphic 
rocks, of dividing into laminto or plates 
which consist each of a distinct material, 
and which are generally pai’allcl to the 
primitive planes of stratification. 

Cleavage may be applied to those divisional planes 
which render .a rock nssilc, although it may appear 
to the eye quite or nearly hoiiiOgetieoiis; 
may be used for those altern.'iting Uyers or plates of 
dhferent niiiieralogical nature, of which gneiss and 
other metamorphic schists are coini^osed. Darwin. 

6. In arch, the act of enriching with orna- 
mental cusps, as in the tracery of Oothic 
windows ; the ornaments themselves ; fea- 
thering. 31iis style of oniamoiitation is 
based on the form of natural foliage, but it 
generally exhibits conventional rather than 
real leaves and flowers. 

Foliature (fo'li-a-tur), n. 1. The state of 
being beaten Into foil.— 2. Leafage. 'They 
wreathed together a foliature of the flg- 
tree. ' Shue^enrd. 

Foller (hVli-i^r), n. Goldsmiths’ foil. [Haro.] 
FollferoUB (f6-lif ^r-us), a. [L. folixnn, leaf, 
and fero, to bear. 1 I’roducing leaves. 
FolUimroUfl (fd-Ii-ip'a-rus), a. In hot. pro- 
ducing leaves only, as leaf-buds. Maunders. 
Follly|t acfv. Foolishly. Chaucer. 

Folio (fd'li-d), n. I L. , ablative case of folium, 
a leaf {infolio).^ 1. A sheet of paper once 
folded. —2. A book of the largest size, fonnod 
by once doubling a sheet of paper.-- a In 
hook-keepiiuf, a page, or rather both the 
light and left hand pages, of an account- 
book, expressed by the same figure.— 4. In 
printing, the number appended to each page. 

5. In law, a certain number of words, in con- 
veyances, Ac., amounting to seventy-two, 
and In parliamentary proceedings to ninety. 


Folio (fdll-d), a. Denoting tlie size of a 
book, Ac., having the sheet doubled into 
two loaves; as, a folio volume. 

Folio (f6li-(D, v.t. In printing, to number 
the pages of, as a book, pericmical, Ac. ; to 
page; topai^nato. 

rollolate (fd'li-o-latV a. In hot. of or per- 
taining to, or consistinff of leaflets: used in 
composition; as, hifoliolate, having two leaf- 
lets; trifolioiate, having three leaflets. 
Follole (f61i-dl), n. [Fr., dim. of L. folium, 
a leaf.] In hot. a leaflet; a separate piece 
or partial blade of a compuiiiid leaf. 
Foliomort (foOi-d-mort), a. Same as FeuiUe- 
mot or FUexnot. 

Folloae (fo'li-ds), a. In hot. covered closely 
with leaves; having leaves intermixed witfi 
the flowers; leafy; folious. 

Foliosity (fd-ll-osT-ti), n. The poiiderous- 
ness or bulk of a folio; voluiniuousncsB ; 
copiousness; diffusencss. 

It is exactly because he is not tedious, because he 
docs not shoot Into German foliosity, that Sclilosser 
fiiifU him * intolerable.' De Qniueey. 

Foliot (fd'ii-ot), 71. [VT.follet, a goblin, from 
O.Fr. fiA, Fr. fou, foolish.] The genorir 
iianio for a comparatively harmless devil or 
goblin, allied to Puck or Robin Goodfellow. 

Terrestrial devils are u ood-nymphs,/<7/«(d/r, fairies, 
robiii-ifoodfellows, &c. Burton. 

FoliOUB (fo'lbus), a. 1. Leafy; Uiiii; unsub- 
Rtaiitial. -2. In hot. folious (which see). 
Folk (fdk), n. [A. Sax./o/c. Cog. L.O. Fris. 
Dan. Sw. and Icel. /oflr; O.Q. f ole, folk, folch : 
D. and G. volk. Probably connected M'ith 
F. jtock, full, L. pleo, to fill, plehs, the com- 
mon people, Ac.] People in general, or a 
separate class of people: frequently used in 
the plural and with a qualifying adjective; 
as, old/o/A*«; yuutig folks; pour folks. 

Thou shalt ju(I|;e the folk rit;^htcou&ly. Ps. lvU.4. 
Smuefolkj rail .*igainst other folks, because other 
folks have what %ome folks would be glad of. 

Bieldin^. 

Folkland (fok'land), n. [A. Sax. folcland— 
folc, people, and land.] Land of tlio folk or 
people, us distinguished from bookland, or 
land held by charter or deed. Folkland was 
the property of the people, and while it con- 
tinued to be folkland it «;on1d not be alien- 
ated. It was sometimes, however, parcelled 
out for a term to individuals, on the expira- 
tion of which it reverted to the community 
Folkland luight bo held by freemen of any 
rank, but could not be devised by will. It 
seems to have been assigned as a reward 
for military services. 

Folklore (fdk'16r), n. [Folk and lore: a word 
of recent fonmition.] Rural superstitions, 
talcs, traditions, ^r legends. 

.Some of the most rt'iu.trk.iblc in<‘i<!enl» of Gre.fk 
mythology arc to be fotiml in thejolklore of English 
counties. Cox. 

Folkmote. Folkmoot (fdk'indt, fdk’mot), n. 

I Folk, uxiil old mote, also moot, a meeting ; 
A. Sax. folc-ge7n6t.] An assembly of the 
people, or of bishopB, thanes, aldermen, and 
freemen, ti> consult respecting public affairs; 
an annual convention of the peopi answer- 
ing ill sonic measure to a modem parlia- 
meiit; also, a local court. 

To ythichfolkmote they all with one consent 
Agreed to travel. S/tnser. 

Folkmoter.t Folkmootert (f6k'mdt-6i\ 

fok'mot-^r), n. A frequenter of folkmotes 
or po]mlar meetings; a democrat. 

These matters are not for pragtnaticks and folk’ 
mooters to iMbble in. Milton. 

Folkright t (fdk'rit), n. A word used in the 
laws of Edward the Elder, declaring the 
same equal right, law, or Justice to be uue to 
persons of all degrees: the right of the? people 
as opposed to that of the privileged classes. 
FolkBtone-maxl (fOk^stdii-mkrl), n. See 
Gault. 

Follet (foMa), n. [Fr.] Same as Foliot. 
Follicle (folTi-kl), n. [L. foUieulus, dim. of 
follis, a bag or bellows.] 
1. In hot. (a) a dry seed- 
vessel or |Kid opening on 
one side only; a carpel 
dehiscing bv the ventral 
suture, and having no 
dorsal suture; a utiivalv- 
iilar pericarp formed of a 
simple pistil, (h) A ves- 
sel distended witn air, as 
on the roots, stems, and 

leaves of Utricularia and 

on the leaves of Aldrov- 

anda.— 2. lii anat a little 
bag in animal bodies: a gland: a folding; a 
minute secreting cavity: as, the sebaceous 
foUides; the mucous foUides. 



Follicle of Columbine 
{Asnii^a vnlgarii]. 


FAte, fftr, fat, fall; mA, met, h^r: pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; 


tube, tub, ball; oil, pound; U. Sc. abicno; y. Sc. fey. 
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Folli0ttlar(fol-lik'a-16rla. Like, pertaiulng 
to, or consisting of follicles. 

FoUiculareB (fol-lik'a-l&^'rez), n. pi. A sec- 
tion of Froteaceie, characterized by their 
woody follicles containing one or several 
seeds, and including Grevillea, Hakea, Lam- 
bertia, Bhopala, Kmghtia, Telopia, Lomatia, 
Banksia, Ac. 

Folllculated (foMik'udftt-ed), a. Having 
follicles; follicular. 

FolUculOUa (foMik'u-lus), a. Having or 
producing folliclos. 

AUifUlt (foni-ful). a. Full of folly. 

FollUyt (foni-li). ade. Foolishly, Wifcliffe. 

Follow (foFld), v.t. [A. 9a,x./olaian,fyligean, 
G. /oltten, Icel. fylgia, to follow, Hy some 
regarded as connected vf ith folk, fidl, c&c.] 
1. To go or come after or behind; to move 
behind, in the same direction. * W&W follow 
him that's fled.' Shak. — 2. To pursue; to 
chase, as an enemy, or as game; to pursue as 
an object of desire; to endeavour to obtain. 

* Follow peace with all nion.’ Heb. xii. 14. 

This gray spirit yearning in desire 
follow knowledge like a sinking tire. Tennyson. 


or dependant; one of the same faction or 
party; as, f Mowers of Plato: the warrior 
distributed the plunder among n\%foUower$. 

That ye be not slothful, hot followers of them who 
through faith and patience inlierit the promises. 

Heb. vi. 13. 

2. A male sweetheart. [Colloq. 1—3. Among 
law-stationeTS, the name given to a sheet of 
parchment added to the first sheet of an 
indenture or other deed.— 4. in mach. the 
part of a machine that receives motion from 
another part.— 6. In the steatn-engine, the 
cover of a piston ; the cover of a stuftlng-box. 

Following (fuPld-ing), n. 1. Body of f(3l- 
lowers or retainers; a sect or party following 
the lead of their chief; body of adherents or 
disciples; body of attendants. 

While burghers with important face 
Described each new-come lord. 

Discussed his lineage, told his name, 
l\x&foliowiu£f and his feudal fame. Sir Jf\ Scott. 

2. Vocation; calling; occupation. 

In every age men in general attend more to their 
own itiimediate pursuits and followings than to the 
. . . claims of discontented factions. 

Sharon Turner. 


3. To go with, as a leader; to be led or 
guided by; to accompany; to attend in a 
Journey; to accept as authority; to adopt 
the opinions, cause, or side of; to adhere to; 
to side with. 

And Rebrkah arose, and her damsels, and they 
rode upon the camel.s, aod/ollowed the man. 

Gen. xxiv. 6i. 

The house of }\xdo\\/ollowed D.avid. a Sam. ii. lo. 

4. To imitate, as a forerunner or example; 
to take as an example; to copy; as, to follow 
a pattern or model ; to follow fashion. -• 
r*. To come after in order of time, rank, or 
office. 

Sifn^nsfo/lawinjr signs lead on the mighty yc.ar. 

Pope. 

0. To result from, as an effect from a cause 
or an inference from premises; as. intem- 
perance is often followed by disease or 
poverty, or by both.— 7. To pursue with the 
eye; to keep the eyes fixed on while in 
motion. 

He followed with his eyes the fleeting shade. 

Dryden. 

8. To keep the attention fixed upon while 
in progress, as a speech, piece of music, and 
the like; also, to keep up with; to under-* 
stand the meaning, connection, or force of, 
as a course of thought or an argument. — 

9. To walk in, as a road or course; to attend 
upon closely, as a profession or calling. 

' O, had he hni followed the arts ! ' Shak. — 

10. t To come after, as one pursuing and 
ilrlving forward; to drive; to impel. 

0 Antony! 

1 hase followed thee to this. Shak. 

•--To follow tsuii, in eard-playing, to play a 
card of tlie same suit as that first played; 
hence, to follow the lino of speech, argu- 
ment. conduct, adopted by a predecessor. 

Follow (fol'lo), v.i. 1. To go or come after 
another; to attend or accompany another. 

The famine . . . %\ia\\ follow clo.se after you. 

Jcr. xlii. i6. 

2. To be posterior in time; as, following ages. 

3. To be consequential, as effect to cause; 
to result, as an inference; as, from such 
measures groat mischiefs must follow; the 
facts may bo admitted, but the inference 
drawn from them does not follow. —To fol- 
low on, to continue pursuit or endeavour; 
to persevere. 

Then shall we know, if ^cfollinv on to know the 
I^rd. Hos. vl. 3 . 

—Follow, Succeed, Ensue. Follow and suc- 
ceed are applied to persons or things; ensue, 
in modem literature, to things only. Fol- 
low denotes the mere going in order in a 
track or line, but tells nothing of the rela- 
tive positions, in respect of either place or 
time, of the individuals; s^teeeed, implying 
a regular series, denotes the being in the 
same place which another has held imme- 
diately before; as, a crowd may follow, but 
only one person or event can succeed to 
another. Enstte is to follow close upon, to 
follow as the effect of, or on some settled 
principle of order; as, nothing but suffering 
can ensue froffi such a course. 
FoUOW-boaxd (fol'ld-bOrd), n. In founding, 
the board on whloh the pattern fora mould 
is laid; a moulding-board. 

Follower (foFIo-dn, n. 1. One who comes, 
goes, or moves after another in the same 
course; one who takes another ns his guide 
in doctrines, opinions, or example; one who 
receives the opinions and imitates the ex- 
ample of another; an attendant; an ad- 
herent; a disciple; an imitator; an associate 


Following (folTd-ing). a. Being next after; 
succeeding; related, described, or explained 
next after; as, the following story; in the 
Jollowitvg manner. 

Folly (folTi), n. [Ft, folie, folly. See Fool.] 

1. Weakness of Intellect; imbecility of mind; 
want of understanding. 

Hern (in newspaper) Fraud and Falsehood labour to 
deceive. 

And Folly aids them both, impatient to believe. 

Crabbe. 

2. A weak or absurd act; an inconsiderate 
or thoughtless procedure; weak or light- 
minded conduct. 

"^YiaX folly 'tis to hazard life for ill. Shak. 

3. Criminal weakness; depravity of mind or 
actions. 

She turn'd Xo folly, and she was a whore. Shak. 

Folwe.t e.t. To follow. Chaucer. 

Foly.t a. Foolish. Chaucer. 

Fomalliaut (fo'mal-hat), n. [Kr.fom-al-htU, 
mouth of tlie largo fish— fom, Jnm, mouth, 
and hut, a large fish.] A star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation Piscis Aus- 
tralia or Southern Fish. It is much used 
in astronomical measiirements. 

Foment (f6-ment0, V.t. [Fr. fomenter; L. 
fomAfnto, from fomentum, tor fovirnentum, 
a warm application, from fooeo, to warm, 
to cherish.] 1. To apply warm lotions to; 
to bathe with warm medicated liquids or 
warm water. —2. To cherish with heat; to 
encourage or promote the growth of. {.Bare. ] 
Every kind that lives, 

Fomented by his virtual power, and w.mn'd. 

Milton. 

3. To encourage; to abet; to cherish and 
romote by excitements: used often in a 
ad sense; as, to foment ill humours. 

Quench the cholcr you foment in v.^in. Dryden. 

Fomentation ffO-ment-u'shon), n. 1. In 
ined. (a) the act of applying warm llqilids 
to a part of the body, by means of flannels 
or other cloths dipped in hot water or 
medicated decoctions, for the puri30Be of 
easing pain by relaxing the skin or of dis- 
cussing tumours. (&) The lotion applied or 
to be applied to a diseased part.— 2. Excita- 
tion ; instigation ; encoiiragemont. * Dis- 
honest of your pilde.' Young. 
Fomenter (fo-ment'6r), n. One who foments; 
one wlio oiicoiirages or instigates; as. a 
fomenter of sedition. ‘ A perpetual fomenter 
of sin.’ Hale. 

Fomee (fd'mezy n. pi. Fomltea (fd'mi-tez). 
[L., touchwood, tinder, j In med. any por- 
ous substance capable of absorbing and re- 
taining contagion. 

Font (fon), n. lO. K fonne, a fool.^ See Fond.] 
A fool; an idiot. 

Thou art a fon of thy love to host. 

All that is lent to love will be lost. Spenser. 

Fond (fond), a. [O.E. fonne, to bo foolish, 
fond, stupid;/ 0 H, a fool; Sc. fon, to play the 
fool, fone, to fondle; Icel. fdna, to play the 
fool; 8w. fane, fatuous. Wedgwood cites 
as cognate Gaol, fotoin, vain, foolish, idle, 
empty. The final d does not properly belong 
to the word; compare in this respect sound, ] 
1. Foolidi; silly; weak; indiscreet; impru- 
dent. 

('.rant I may never prove %ofond 
To trust man on his oath or bond. Shak, 

Fond thoughts may fall into some idle brain. 

Davies, 

% Foolishly tender and loving; doting; 
weakly inclulgent; as, a, fond mother or 
wife.— 8. Bellshing highlV; appreciating or 
enjoying much; much pleased; loving ar- 


dently; delighted with: followed by of; as. 
he is fond ^ highly seasoned food; a child 
Is fond of play; a gentleman is fond of his 
sports or of his country-seat. 

Fame is, in itself, a real good, if we may believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps loo fond if it. Dryden. 

4. Valued by folly; foolishly or extrava- 
gantly prized ; trifling; trivial. ' Trivial fond 
records. ' Shak. 

Not with fond shekels of the tested gold, 

Or .stones, whose rate are either rich or poor 
As fancy values them. Shak. 

Fondt (fond), v.L To treat with great in- 
dulgence or tenderness; to caress; to fondle. 

The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breast. 

^ Dryden, 

Fondt (fond), V.i. To be fond; to be in 
love; to dote. 

My master loves her dearly; 

And I. poor monster, fond as much on him. Shak. 

. Fondt (fond), f.i. [A. Sax./t(ndian,/andian, 
to endeavour to find, to strive.] To study; 
to endeavour; to attempt; to try. 

For in the sea to drowne herselfe tkicfond. 

Rather than of the tyrant to be caught. Spenser. 

Fond,t Fonde,t v.t. lo endeavour to find; 
to sock; to try; to engage. 

And cvcrich on. in the best wise he can. 

To strengthen hire shall all his frendes^»</e. 

Chaucer, 

Fond,t pret. of find. Found. Chaucer, 
Fonding,t n. A Joke. Chaxicer. 

Fondle (fon'dl). v,t. pret. & pp. fondled; 
ppT. fondling. [From /and, a,] To treat 
with tenderness; to caress; as, a nurse 
fondles a child. 

The rabbit fondles his own harmless face. 

Tennyson. 

Fondling (fondling), n. l.f A person who 
is fond or foolish; a silly person; a tool; an 
idiot. 

And mock the fandlinje^ for his mad aspire. 

Chapman. 

2. A person or thing fondled or caressed. 

He wan his parents' darling, nut their yondlinr. 

Fuller. 

Fondly (fondli). ado. in a fond manner; 
with indiscreet or excessive affection; affec- 
tionately; tenderly. 

Fondly we think we merit honour then. 

When we but praise ourselves in other men. Pope. 

Fondneas (fond'nes), n. The state or quality 
of l>eing fond; foolishness; weakness; want 
of sense or Judgment; foolish teiidenioss; 
tender passion; strong inclination or pro- 
pensity; strong appetite or relish. 

Fondnets it were for any. being free. 

To covet fetters, tho' they golclcn be. Spenser. 

Her fondness for a certain earl 

Began when 1 was but a girl. Swi/i. 

Syn. Attachment, affection, love, tenderness, 
inclination, propensity, ^petite, relish. 
FondUB (fofl-du), n. [Fr. fondu, pp. of 
fondre, to melt, to soften, to blend, from 
L. fundo, to pour out, to cast, to found.] 

A term applied to that kind of printing of 
calico. pnpor-hangingB, Ac., in which the 
colours are blended into each other. 

Fone t (fon). n. pi. Foes. 

lie fought great batteils with his salvage ybwr. 

.Spenser. 

Fongpt V.t. [A. Sax.fangan, to take. See 
Fang. ] To take. Chaucer. 

Fonne, t n. [SeeFoN.] A fool. Chaucer, 
Fonne. t v.i. To be foolish. Chaucer. 

Font (font), n. [From L./ona,/aiifiir, a foun- 
tain. The word font was introduced in A. 
Sax. direct from tho L., among other L. 
ecclesiastical terms. See Fount.] 1. The 
vessel used in churches as the repository 
of the baptismal water. When baptism 
by immersion was practised the baptistery 
was furnished with a basin sufficiently 
capacious to admit of tho administration of 
the rite according to tho then prevailing 
form. When affusion took the place of im- 
mersion the size of the basin was diminished, 
and assumed the dimensions familiar to us 
in most of the mediieval churches in Great 
Britain and upon the Continent. The bap- 
tismal font consists of a basin or cup hol- 
lowed out of a solid block and supported 
upon a stem. It is usually of stone, some- 
times of lead, and sometimes of copper or 
bronze. In general, tho font, in external 
form and character, followed the prevailing 
stylo of architecture and ornamentation. 
When not in use tho font was covered. Ori- 

S inally, the covers were flat movable lids, 
ut were afterwards often very highly orna- 
mented, and sometimes carried up to a very 
considerable height in the form of spires, 
and enriched with a variety of little but- 
tresses, pinnacles, and other decorations. 


oh, chain; Ch, So. loch; g,go; ],iob; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, (hen; th, thin; w, icig; ^h. uAig; zh, azure.— See Kky. 
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The baptismal font must not be confounded 
with the holy-water founts which usually 
atiuids near the entrance of Boman Catholic 
churches, and frt»in which persons entering 



Font witli Cover, St. Grei^ory's, Sudbury. 

sprinkle their forehead.— 2. A spring or 
fountain of water; a source. Drayton, 
Font (font), n. [Fr. fonU, from fondre, to 
melt or oast; L. /undo, to pour out] A 
complete assortment of printing types of 
one sir^o. including a due proportion of all 
the letters in the alphabet, large and small, 
points, accents, and whatever else is neces- 
sary for printing with that size or variety 
of type. 

Fontal (font'al), a. Pertaining to a fount, 
fountain, source, or origin. 

From the/bHtai light of ideas only can a roan draw 
intellectual power. CoUridge. 

Fontanel (font^a-ncl), n. {¥t. fonianttlle ] 

1. In ^ned. an issue for the discharge of 
humours from the body.— 2. In anat a 
vacancy in the infant cranium between the 
frontal and parietal bones, and also between 
the parietal and octdpital, at the two extre- 
mities of the sagittal suture. 

FontUlge (fofi-tafizh), n. [Fr., after Mile, 
(afterwards Duchesse) de Fontange, a mis- 
tress of Louis XIV., who, when her hat had 
been accidentally blown off, caused her 
head-dress to be fastened up with a ribbon, 
tlie bows of which fell so gracefully over 
her brow Uiat the king ordered her to retain 
the arrangement all the evening. Next day 
many of the ladies of the court appeared 
with a similar head-dress, and from the 
court of France the fashion spread to all 
the courts of Europe.] A knot of ribbons 
on the top of a head-dress. 

FontinallS (fon-tin-a'lis), 9k [From L. fans, 
/oiUis, a fountain— in allusion to the place 
of growth.] Water-moss, a genus of cryp- 
togamic plants, nat. order ^lusci. They 
are long branched plants, with many lateral 
fruits famished with a mitriform calyptra. 
Two species are found in the streams and 
rivulets of Britain. 

Food (fbd), n. [A. Sax. /dda, food, whence 
/idan,io feed,to nourish; Dan. /6de,Sw./o€to, 
See Feed. I l. Whatever supplies nourish- 
ment to organic bodies; nutriment; aliment; 
especially, what is eaten by animals for 
nourishment ; victuals ; provisions ; as, the 
food of plants; the food of animals consists 
mainljr of organic substances; a great si^ar- 
city ox food, 

Fcm me withyif&d convenient for me. Prov. xxx. 8 . 

2. Srnnething that sustains, nourishes, and 
aaigmenta. 

This may prove yM to my displeasure. SMaJt. 

The ySmf of hope 

Is meditated action. T^nttyson. 

8tn. Aliment, sustenance, nutriment, feed, 
fare, victuals, provisions, provender, meat. 
Foodt (ftfd), v.t. To feea. 

He wmA Jboded forth in vain with long talk. Barret. 


Foodt (fbdXn. A feud. 

Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly 

Foodfta(fbd'ful),a. Supplying foodrfuU of 
food. 'The/oe^tti eartn.^ Dry den. 

Foodless (fbd'le^, a. Without food; desti- 
tute of provisions ; barren. * The foodUm 
wilds.' Thomeon, 

Foodyt (fbd^i), a. Eatable; fit for food; 
fertue; fruitful. 


Who brought them to the sable fleet from \d».'i/iHtdy 
leas. Ckapmatt. 

Foo-foo (foTti), n. A negro name for dough 
made from plantains, the fruit being bulled 
and then pounded in a mortar. 

Fool (fon. n. [tY. /of, /rm, foolish, a fool, 
from /off tta, which occurs in the J...L. of the 
ninth century, and is derived from L. follie, 
bellows, a ball inflated with wind, cheeks 
puffed out with air; the/offttz or fool l)eing 
originally no doubt one who made facial 
grimaces.] 1. One who is destitute of reason 
or the common i>oworB of understanding; 
an idiot: a natural. — 2. A person who is 
somewhat deficient in intellect ; a person 
who acts absurdly, irrationally, or unwisely; 
one who does not exercise his reason; one 
who acts or thinks in a manner not in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of wisdom. 


Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other. Franklin, 

The fool hath said in his heart. There is no God. 

Ps. xiv. 1 . 

3. One who counterfeits folly; a professional 
jester or buffoon; a retainer formerly kept 
by persons of rank for the purpose of 
making sport, dressed in motley, with a 
pointed cap and bells on the head, and a 
mock sceptre or bauble in the hand. See 
Bauble. 

1 scorn, although their drudge, to be their fool or 
jester. Milton. 

—To play the fool, (a) to act the buffoon; 
to jest; to make sport. 

Let me flay the fool: 

With mirth and laughter 1^ old wrmkles come. 

Skak. 

(6) To act like one void of understanding. 

1 have played the fool and erred exceedingly. 

z Sam. xxvi. ax. 

— To put the fool on or upon, to charge with 
folly; to account as a fool. 

To be thought knowing, you must first put the fool 
upon all mankind. Drydeu. 

—To make a fool of, to cause to appear 
ridiculous; to frustrate; to defeat; to dis- 
appoint. 

Fool (fbl), v.i. To act like a fool; to trifle; 
to toy; to spend time in idleness, sport, or 
mirth. 

If you have the lurk to be court-fools, those that 
h.'ive either wit or hcuiesty, you nvay fool witlial and 
spare not. Denham. 

Fool (fbl), w.f 1. To make a fool of; to treat 
with contempt; to disappoint; to defeat; 
to frustrate; to deceive; to impose on. 

When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat; 

* V or fooled with hope, men favour the decei 

Dryd \ 

2. To infatuate; to make foolish. Shal — 

3. To cheat; as, to fool one out of his money. 
—To fool away, {a) to spend to no advan- 
tage, or on objects of little or no value; as, 
to fool away time ; to fool away money. 
(b) To cause or induce to act foolishly; to 
lead astray or into folly. 

My Tuscan mother, who had fooled away 
A wise man from wise courses. F. B. Browning. 


Fool (fbl), n. [From Fr. fmUer, to press, to 
tread, to crusli.] A mixture of gooseberries 
scalded and pounded with cream. 

Fool-begged t (fOlOiegd), a. FooUahly beg- 
ged; Idiotical; alMurd. 

If thou live to see like right bereft; 

This fooi’begged patience in thee uvul be left. Shak. 

Fool-bold t (fbl'bbld), a. Foolishly bold ; 
foolhardy. 

Some In comers have heen fool-bold. Leland. 

Fool-born. Fool-borne (fulOioru, fomtn), 
a. Produced by a fool or tolerated by foola 

Reply not to roe with a fool-bom Jest. 

Shak. a Hen. IV. 5 . 

[The old editions read/oof-frorTie.] 

Foolery (fore-ri), n. 1. The practice of folly; 
habitual folly; attention to trifles.*— 2. An 
act of folly or weakness. * These your pretty 
tricks and /oolerse#.' Tennyeon. —^. Object 
of folly. 

That Pythimras. Plato, or Orpheus believed in 
any of xYieot /ooUries, It cannot be suspx cted. 

Baleigh. 

Fool-lLflh (fbrflsh), n. A name applied to 
the long-flnned flle-flsh, of the genus Mono- 
canthns, from its ridiculous manner of 
swirnmiiig with a wriggling motion, its body 


being sunk and its mouth just on a level 
with the water. [United States.1 
Foolbappy t (fbl^p-piX a. Lucky without 
Judgment or contrivance. 

And yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his foolhappie oversight. Spomeor 

Foolbardlbood (fOl'hhr-di-hudX n. Fool- 
haniiness. 

Foolhardily (fbiaufcr-di-liXade. With fool- 
hardiness. 

FoolhardinesB (fblliAr-di-nesX n. Quality 
of being foolhardy; courage without sense 
or judgment; mad rashnesa 
He delighted in out-of-door life; he was venture- 
some almost to foolhardiness, when he went to wor- 
ship Nature in her most savage moods, iidin. Bev. 

Foolhardleet (fblhhr-dis), n. Foolhardi- 
ness. 

With vumefoolkardise. 

Daring the foe that cannot him defend. Spenser. 

Foolhardy (fbrhar-di), a. [O.Fr. foUhardi. ] 
Daring without Judgment;,madly rash and 
adventurous; fooliAly bold. — l^ooiAarc/v, 
See Rash.— Syn. Venturesome, ven- 
turous, precipitate, headlong, iucautious. 
Fool- hasty f (fbUliast-l), a. FooUshlj 
hasty. HollaTuL 

Foolitv t (fon-fl), 17. t, [E. fool, and L. faeio, 
to make.] To make a fool of; to fool, //of- 
land. 

Foolish (fbllsh), a. 1. Marked with or exhi- 
biting folly; void of understanding or sound 
judgment; weak in liitolloct; unwise; im- 
prudent; acting without judgment or dis- 
cretion in particular things. — 2. lYoceeding 
from folly; exhibiting a want of jiulpnent, 
wisdom, or prudence; silly; vain; tnfling. 

But foolish and unlearned questions avoid. 

a Tim. ii. as. 

3. Ridiculous; despicable. 

a foolish figure he must make. Prior. 

—Ahmrd, Foolish, Irratiotial, Tnfattiated. 
See under Absurd.->Syn. Absurd, shallow, 
shallow - brained, brainless, simple, irra- 
tional, unwise, imprudent, indiscreet, incau- 
tious, silly, ridiculous, preposterous, vain, 
trifling, conteniptiblc. 

F00lii£ly (fol'ish-li), ado. 1. Weakly; with- 
out understaudiiig or judgment; unwisely; 
indiscreetly. - 2. Wickedly; sinfully. 

1 have clone foolishly. a Sam. xxiv. to. 

Foolishness (fbrish-ne^, n. 1. The quality 
or condition of being foolish; want of un- 
derstanding; folly.— 2. A foolish practice; 
an absurdity. 

The preaching of the crois is to them that perish 
foolishness. s Cor. I. tS. 

Foolscap (fdlz'kap), n. Paper of the small- 
est regular size but one: so called from 
its water-mark in early times being the out- 
line of a fool's head and cap, fur which Brit- 
ish paiHjr-niakers now substitute the figure 
of Britannia. 

Foors-errandffblz'er-randy xk The pursuit 
of what cannot be found; an absurd or 
fruitless search or cnteiprisc. 

FooPs Paradise, n. Deceptive happiness; 
vain hopes; unlawful pleasure. 

If ye bhuulcl lead her into a foots paradin, it were 
agruss . . . beluiviour. Shak. 

Fool’s Parsley, n. The popular name of 
Aithvsa Cynapinm,nBi. order Urabelllfem. 
It is a common British weed, growing in 
cultivated grounds. The smell is nauseous, 
and it is a poisonous plant, somewhat re- 
sembling hemlock in its properties. Serious 
accidents have occurred from its being mis- 
taken fur parsley. Its unilateral reflexed 
floral leaves distinguish it from most plants 
to which it is allied. 

Foolstones (furstOuz), n. A plant, a species 
of Orchia 

Fooltrap (fOFtrap), n. A trap or snare to 
catch fools in. 


Bets, at first, 'more fooltraps, where the wise, 

Like spiders, lay in ambush for the flies. Drydsn. 

Poor (fdr), past tense of /ore. Fared; jour- 
neyed. [Scotch.] 

Foorsday (fArz'dAin. Thursday. [Scotch.] 
Foot (fut). w. pi. Test (tttrTA. Sax. /Of. 
pi. ftt. Cog. L.G. /oof; IceL /ofr, 8w. /of, 
GotlL/oftttf,0./ii«f, Llth. padae, L. pu^pedU; 
Or. pou9, podoe; Zend, pddha; Skr. pdda, 
from pad, to go. This word, with modiiica- 
tlons of form, appears to pervade every 
branch of the great Indo-European or Aryan 
family of tongues] 1. In animal bodies, 
the lower ex Amity of the leg: the pai*t 
of the leg which treads the earth in stand- 
ing or walking, and by which the animal 
is sustained and enabled to step, or that 
surface of the body by which progression 
is effected among the mollusca; as, the 


FStc, fSr, fat, fall; md, met, her; pine, pin; nflto, not, inbve; tiibe, tub, bpll; 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abnne; y. So. fey. 
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FOOTBCANTLE 


creeping disc or /ooi of snaiUt &c. ; the 
foot of the cockle» Ac. The human foot is 
composed of twenty -six bones, seven of 
wiilch constitute the tarsus, which articul- 
ates with the leg. and corresponds to the 
carpus (wrist). Five bones form the meta- 
tarsus, which articulates with the tarsus 
behind and with the toes in front. The 



Skeleton of Human Foot. 

« to S Tarsus, b bto cc, Mcbitarsus. cctoti, 
Phalanf^es. i, Os calcis, calcancum» or heel<bone. 

а, Astraifalus. 3, Scaphoid bone. 4. Inner cunoid 
bone. 5, Middle cunoid bone. 6, Outer cunoid bone. 
7, Cuboid bone. 8 to 12. Metatars.'il bones. >3, First 
row of phalanges. 14. Last row of phalanges. 

middle portion of the foot is in the form of 
an arch, and in consequence resists shocks 
and supports pressure much better than 
it could if it were itat. The elasticity 
is also further increased by the toes.— 

2. That which bears some resemblance to 
an animal's foot in shape or offleo, as the 
part of a stocking or boot which receives 
the foot; tho lower end of anything that 
supports a body; as, the foot of a chair.— 

3. The lowest part or foundation; the port 
opposite to tho head or top; the bottom; 
also, the last of a row or senes ; as. the /oof 
of a mountain, of a column, of a class. —4. Re- 
cognized condition; rank; state; footing: 
used only in the singular. * As to his being 
on the foot of a servant. ’ Walpole. — 5. Flan 
of establishment ; fundamental principles; 
basis: used only in the singular. 

Answer directly upon the foot of dry re.'ison .ind 
argument. Berkeley. 

б. Milit. soldiers who marcli and fight on foot; 
infantry, as distinguished from cavalry. 

* Both horse and/oof. * Milton. - 7. A measure 
consisting of 12 inches, supposed to bo 
taken from the length of a man's foot. 
Geometricians divide the foot into 10 digits, 
and the digit into 10 lines.— 8. In wos. a 
certain number of syllables constituting 
part of a verse, as the iambus, the dactyl, 
and the spondee.— 0. Step; tread; footfim. 
10. t Level; par. 

Were it not for this ejisy borrowing upon interest, 
men's necessities would draw upon them a most sud- 
den undoing, in that they would be forced to sell 
their means, be it lands or goods, far undcrybe/. 

Bacon. 

-Square foot^ a square whose side is one 
ft>ot, and which therefore contains 144 sciuaro 
inches.— Cr/hio foot, a cube whose side Is 
one foot, and which therefore contains 1728 
cubic Inches.— % /oof, wi/t/of, by walking; 
as, to go or pass on foot; to pass a stream on 
foot. See tho next definition. — To net on foot, 
to originate; to begin; to put in motion; as, 
to set 091 foot a subscription.— To cover the 
feet, iu scrip, (a) to ease nature. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 3 . (h) To compose one's self to sleep. 
Judg. lit. 24. — To keep the foot, in Scrip, to 
maintain a proper conduct and decorum. 
Eccl. V. 1.— To ptit one's foot in, to spoil 
completely;- to ruin; to make a mess; to get 
one's self into a scrape.— To mit one's best 
foot fore9no8t, to use all possible despatch; 
to adopt all the moans at one's command. 
Foot (lilt), v.i. 1. To tread to measure or 
music; to dance; to skip. 

He saw a quire of ladies in a round, 

That featlyySw/iMF^ .seem'd to skim the ground. 

Dryden. 

2. To walk; opposed to ride or fly: com- 
monly followed by if. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, I’ll try, for once, who 
can>W a farthest. Dryden, 

Foot (fut), v,t 1. To kick; to strike with 
the foot ; to spurn. Shak.S, To organize ; 
to set on foot; to originate. [Rare.] 

What confederacy have you with the traitors, 
IjsXe/ooted in the kingdom T Shak. 

3. To cause to have the feet fixed; to settle; 
to establish. 

Our king Is/SmM in this land already. ShaM, 

4. t To place the foot upon, as in walking; 
to troad; as, to foot the green. Tickell--- 
3 . To add, as the numbers in a column, and 
set the sum at the foot; as, to foot an 

' account — 0. t To seize with the foot or feet 
The holy eagle 

Stooped, as to/bet us. Shak, 


7. To add or make a foot to; as, to foot a 
stocking or boot. 

Foot-aBd-moutli Disease, u. Eczema epl- 
zootica, a highly contagious eczematous 
affection which attacks the feet and mouths 
of cattle, manifesting itself by lameness, in- 
disposition to eat and general febrile symp- 
toms. with ultimately eruptions of small 
vesicles on the parts affected, and general 
indisposition of the animal. The disease 
occasionally spreads to the udder of milcli- 
cattle, and it is believed that it may be com- 
municated to persons who drink the milk 
of cows so affected. 

Football (fut'hglL TL 1. A ball consisting 
of an inflated ox-bladder, or a hollow globe 
of india-rubber, cased in leather, to bo 
driven by the foot; hence, fly. any object 
subjected to many vicissitudes or changes 
of condition; as, he was the football of for- 
tune. —2. A game played with a football by 
two parties of players, on a large level piece 
of ground, generally oblong in shape, and 
having in the middle of either of tho ends 
a goal formed bv two upright posts, 6 to 8 
yards apart, with a bar or tape extended 
between them at tho height of 8 or 10 feet 
from the ground. There are various styles 
of playing tho game, but the two recognized 
ill all important matches are the Rugby 
game and the Football Association game. 
Ill both games the main object is for either 
party to drive tho ball (which is kicked off 
in the centre of the fiela) through tlie goal 
that their opponents are guarding, and tiius 
count a goal against them. In the Rugby 
game the goal-posts are 181 feet apart, and 
joined by a cross-bar at a neigh t of 10 feet 
from the ^ound; and to score a goal the 
ball must lie kicked over this bar by one of 
the opposite side. In the Association game 
the upright poles are 8 yards apart, and 
joined at 8 feet from the ground by a tape, 
under which the ball must pass to secure a 
goaL The Rugby game is much rougher 
and less scientific than tho Association 
game, which discourages rough play and 
relies mainly on the skilful manamvring of 
the ball with the feet, it being forbidden to 
touch the ball with the hands, while by the 
Rugby rules the player may catch the ball 
in his hands, run with it, and kick it drop- 
ping. When a goal is made, or at some other 
arranged Interval, the parties change ground 
for the next struggle, so tliat any inequali- 
ties of situation may bo balanced. 
Footband (fiit'band), n. l. A band of in- 
fantry.— 2. A band having some connection 
with the foot or feet. 

Footbank (fut'bangk), n. In fort, a little 
raised way along tne inside of a parapet. 
See Banquette. 

Foot-baznekfl (f ut^ba-raks), n. pi. Barracks 
for infantry. 

Footbase (futlbas), n. In arch, the mould- 
ing aliove the plinth of an apartment. 
Foot-bath (fut'bath), n. l. A vessel for 
bathing or washing the feet. — 2. Act of 
bathing of the feet; as, take afoot’baih. 
Foot-board (fiitniiOrd), n. A support for the 
foot, as in a boat, gig, or at a workman's 
bench; a board at the foot of a bod; the 
platform on which the driver and fireman 
of a ]oc!omotJve engine stand; a foot-plate. 
Footbqy (futTioi), n. A menial; an attend- 
ant in livery. 

Footbreadth (futlbredth), n. The breadth 
of tlie foot. 

Footbridge (ffitljrij), 9%, A narrow bridge 
for foot passengers. 

Footclotn (futlclothX n. A sumpter cloth, 
or housings of a horse, which covered Ills 
body and reached down to bis heels. 

Beware of supposing the beast itself to be called 
footcMh, as some would have it. Sir Bounteous is 
said to * alight from his footcMh* as one might say 
'alighted from his saddle.' Nares. 

Foot-oompany (futlcum-pa-ni), n. A com- 
pany of foot Buldiers. MUton. 
I^t-CUSllion (fiitkiish-on), n. A cushion 
for the feet. 

Footed (fut'ed), a. Provided with a foot or 
feet: usually in composition; as, four footed. 
Footfbll (fut'fal), n. A footstep; tread of 
the foot. * Ghostly footfall echoing on the 
stair.’ Tennyson, 

Like hedgehogs, which .... mount 

Their pricks at my footfall. Shak. 

F 00 tl)aBtt(futTast),a. Captive. 

FOOtAijdlt (lUt' fit), tL A conflict by persons 
on foot. In oppotttion to a fight on horse- 
back. 

Footgear (fut'gfir), n. The covering of the 
feet; shoes or boots. 


Four gentlemanlike, handsome, well-dreised 
French soldiers waded for a time beside our carrism, 
and had such art of picking their steps, that 

‘le ankle to 


people found 
Cartyio, 


A kind of stock- 


their testified no higher than |h< 

the muddy pilgrimage these good 
themselves engaged In. 

Footgeld (fnt^geld), n. [Foot, and A. Sax. 
geld, a fine.] In old law, a fine for not ex- 
peditatiug dogs, or cutting out the balls of 
their feet in a royal forest 
Foot-glovet (futgluv), n. 
ing. 

The buskins endfoot-s^lovos we wore. Dtfee. 

Foot-guards (fut’gsrdz), n. pi. Guards of 
infantry, llie foot -guards in the British 
army form the ganiten of the metropolis 
and the guard of the sovereign at Windsor. 
They consist of three regiments, the Grena- 
dier. Coldstream, and Scots Guards. 
Foothalt (fuFhalt), n. A disease incident 
to shcop, and said to proceed from a worm 
which enters between the hoofs. 

Foot-blU (fqt'hil), n. A hill lying at the 
base of a range of mountains. Goodrich, 
Foothold (fuFhdld), n. Tliat which sustains 
tho feet firmly and prevents them from slip- 
ping or moving; that on which one may 
tread or rest securely; firm standing; hold; 
footing; stable position; settlement. 

lie determined to march at once against the 
enemy, and prevent his gaining a permanent ySui/- 
hold in the kingdom. Prosadi. 

Foot-hook (futTiqk), n. Same as Futtoek. 
Foothot (fut'hot), adv. Immediately: a 
word borrowed from hunting. 

Footing (flitting), n. 1. The act of putting 
a footto anything, or that which is added 
as afoot. — 2. Tho act of adding up a column 
of figures, or the amount of such a column. 

3. Ground for tho foot; that wliich sustains; 
firm foundation to stand on; established 
place; permanent settlement; foothold. * As 
soon as he had obtained a footing at court’ 
Macaulay. 

In ascents, every step gained is e fooling and help 
to the neat. Holder, 

4. Basis; foundation. 'Taking things on the 
footing of this life only.’ Slair. — 6. I'read; 
step; walk. 'Harkl 1 hear the/oolsn^ of a 
man.’ Shak,S. Dance; rhythmical tread. 

Make holiday; your rye-straw hats put on. 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footmjir. Shak. 

7. Road; track. [Rare.] 

Ukefootinffs up and down impossible to be traced. 

Bacon. 

8. Relative condition; state. 'Lived on a 
footing of equality with nobles. ’ Macaulay. 

9. A plain cotton lace without flgurea— 

10. The finer detached fragments of whale 
blubber, not wholly deprived of oil. — 11. In 
arch, a spreading course at the base or foun- 
dation of a wall.— To pay 09ie's footing, to 
pay money, usually to be spent on drink, on 
first doing anything, as on entering on a 
trade or on entering a new place to prose- 
cute one's trade. 

Footing-beam (futlng-bSm), n. In arch, 
the ti^ieam of a roof. 

Foot-iron (fut'I-Ari^, n. l. A carriage-step. 
2. A fetter for tlie feet 
Foot -Jaw (fut'ja), n. A name commonly 
given to those limbs of Crustacea which are 
so modified as to act as instruments of mas- 
tication, but are not so specially modified as 
the mandibles and maxillie. 

Footless (fut'les), a. Having no feet 
FootliCker (fut'lik-^r), n. One who licks 
the feet; a mean flatterer; a sycophant; a 
fawner. 

Foot-ligbta (futlits), n. pi. In theatres, a 
row of lights placed on the front of the 
st^e and on a level with it to light it up. 
— To appear before the footlights, to appear 
on the stage. 

Footman (fut'man), n. l. A soldier who 
marches and fights on foot 

The other princes put on hsmesse light. i 
Ks footmen use. Fairfax. 

2. (a) Originally, a servant who ran in front 
of nls master’s carriage for the purpose of 
assisting in lifting it out of ruts, or help- 
ing it through rivers, but mainly as a mark 
of the consequence of the traveller: usually 
called a rv/nnina foottnan. He was usually 
dressed in a light black cap, a Jockey-coat, 
white linen trousers, and carried a pole 6 or 
7 feet long, (b) A male servant whoso duties 
are to attend the door, tlie carnage, the 
table, ScG.; a man in waiting. 

FootmaBlAto (fut'man-shl]^, fk The art or 
faculty of a (botman. 

Foota&antle (fut'nian-tl). n. A long gar- 
ment to keep the gown clean in riding. 


ch, eSain; fib, Sc. loch; g.go; J.job; fi, Fr. ton; og, sing; TH, then; th, Ihln; w. irig; wh, ichig; zh, azure. -See Key. 
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Footmaxk (fut'niai*k), n. A track; mark pt 
a fouta 

Foot*-]UUir(fut'niuO» A covering for the 
feet, lined with fur, Ac., for keeping them 
warm in winter. 

Foot-note (fut'nOt), n. In printing, a note 
of reference at tlie bottom of a page. 
Footpace (futpas), n l. A slow step, as in 
walking.— 2. A landing or resting place at 
the end of a short flight of steps, if it oc> 
curs at the angle where the stair turns, it is 
called a ouarter-pace. —3. The dais or raised 
floor at tne upper end of an ancient hall. — 
4. A hearth-stone. [Rare.l 
Footpad (fut'pad), n. A highwayman that 
robs on foot. 

Foot-page (fut'paO, n. An attendant or 
lackey; an errand-boy. 

Foot-passenger (fut'pas-sen-J^r). n. One 
who passes on foot, as along a bridge, Ac. ; 
one who travels on foot. 

Footpath (fut'path), n. A narrow path or 
way fur foot-passengers only. 
Foot-pavement (fut'pav-ment},n. A paved 
way for passengers on foot; a foot-way. 
Foot-plate (fut'plat), n. The platform on 
which the engine-man and fireman of a loco- 
motive engine attend to their duties; a car- 
rio^-step. Weale, 

Footplough, Footplow (fut^plou). n. A 
kina of swing-plougli. 

Foot-poet (fut'p6-et), n. A servile or in- 
ferior poet. Dryden. [Rare.] 

Footpost (fut'pdst). n. A post or messenger 
that travels on foot. 

Why so fast, sir? I took you for ^footpost. Bronu, 

Foot-pound (fut'pound). n. Hie term ex- 
pressing the unit selected in measuring the 
work done by a mechanical force. A foot- 
pound represents 1 lb. weight raised through 
a height of 1 foot; and a force equal to a 
certain number of foot-pounds, fifty for ex- 
ample, is a force capable of raising 50 lbs. 
through a height of 1 foot. Rodwidl. 
Footprint (fut'print), n. Tlie mark of a 
foot; ill geoL an impression of the foot of an 
animal ou the surface of rocks, such impres- 
sion having been made at the time the stone 
was in a state of loose sand or moist clay; 
an ichnite. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints ou the sands of time. Long/ollow, 

Foot-race (fqt'rM), n. A race performed by 
men on foot. 

Footrope (fut'r^p). n. Naut (a) the lower 
bolt-rope to which the lower edge of a sail 
is sewed. (5) A rope to support men when 
reefing, Ac. 

Footrot (fut'rot), n. A disease in the feet of 
sheep, the more common form of which is 
an inordinate growth of hoof, which at the 
toe, or round the margin, becomes tunied 
down, cracked, or torn, thus affording lodg- 
ment for sand and dirt. In the second form 
of the disease the foot becomes hot, tender, 
and swollen; there are ulcerations between 
the toes, followed by the sprouting of proud 
flesh. 

Foot-rule (futVol), n. A rule or measure of 
12 inches long; a rule for taking measure- 
ments in feet and inches. 

Foot-secretion (fut'se-kro-shon), n. Inzool. 
the term applied by Mr. Dana to the sclero- 
hasic coral! lun of certain Actinozoa. 
Foot-shacflcles (fut'shak lz), n. pi. Shackles 
for the feet. 

Foot-soldier (fut'sol-j^r), n. A soldier that 
serves on foot. 

Foot-sore (fut'sor), a. Having the feet ren- 
dered sore or tender, as by much walking. 
The hc.'it of the ground made me footsore. D^oe. 

Footspace-rail (fut'spas-ral), n. In thip- 
building, that rail in the balcony in which 
the balusters rest. 

Footstalk (fut'st{|k), n. [Foot and sfoUr.] 

1. In hot, a petiole ; the stalk supporting 
the leaf, or connecting it with the stem 
or branch. Sometimes, but rarely, the 
same footstalk supports both the leaf and 
fructification, as in Tumera. This is due • 
to thu adhesion of the flower-stalk to the 
leaf-stalk.— 2. in zool. a process resembling 
the footstalk in botany, as the muscular 
process by which certain of the Brachiopoda 
are attached, the stem which bears the body 
in barnacles, the stalk which supports the 
eyes in certain crustaceans. - • 3. In much, the 
lower portion of a mill-spindle. 

Footgtall (fut'stgl), n. 1. A woman's 
stirrup. — 2. In arch, the plinth or base 
of a pillar. 

Footatep (fnt'step), n. 1. A track; the 
mark or impression of the foot; footprint 


2. Tread; footfall; sound of the step or 
setting down the foot; as, I hear his foot- 
ztep on the stair.— 3. Token; mark; visible 
sign of a course pursued. * footstepa 
are unknown.' Ps. Ixxvii. 10.- 4. In meoh. 
the pillow in which the foot of an upright 
or vertical shaft works. —5. An inclined 
plane under a hand printing-press. 
Footstldk (Ait'stikb n. In printing, a 
wedge-shaped piece placed against the foot 
of the p^e in making up a forme in a chase. 
The quoins are driven in between it and the 
chase. 

Footstool (fut^stdlX A stool for the 
feet; that which supports the feet of one 
when sitting. 

Foot-Stove (fut'stov), n. A contrivance for 
warming the feet; a foot-warmer. 
Foot-tubercle (fut'tu-l)6r-kl), n. In tool, 
one of the unarticulatcd appendages of the 
Annelida: often called Parapodia. 
Footvalve (fut'valv), n. The valve between 
the condenser and air-pump in a steam- 
engine. 

Footwallng (fut'wal-ing), n. Tlie whole 
inside planks or lining of a ship below the 
lower deck. 

Foot-wall (fut'wf^l), n. In mining, the wall 
or side of the rock under the mineral vein: 
commonly called the Underlaying Wall. 
Foot- warmer (fut'wftrm-drV n. A foot- 
stove or oUier contrivance for warming or 
keeping warm the feet. 

Footway (fut^wa), n. 1. A patli for pas- 
sengers on foot.' 2. In mining, the ladders 
by which the miners descend into and ascend 
from the mine. 

Foot-wom (fiit'wfirn), p. and a. 1. Worn 
by the feet; as, nfool-wttm track.— 2 . Worn 
or wearied in the feet; foot-sore; as, vl/ooU 
worn traveller. 

Footy (fut'i), a. Having foots or settlings; 
as, footy oil, molasses, Ac. Goodrich. 

Fop (fop), n. [ITobably akin to fob, ir. fop- 
pen, to make a fool of. J A vain man of weak 
understanding and much ostentation; one 
whoso ambition is to gain admiration by 
showy dress and pertness; a gay, trifling 
man; a coxcomb; a dandy. 

Fopdoodlo (fop'db-dl), An insignificant 
fellow. HudihraM. 

Foplixig (fopllng), n. A petty fop. 

Foppery (fop'p6-ri), n. 1. Affectation of 
show or Importance ; showy folly ; as, the 
foppery of dress or of manners.— 2 . Folly; 
impertinence; foolery; Idle affectation. 

Let not the soiinU of fthsiliow foppery enter 
My sober house. Shak. 

3. A gew-gaw; a vain ornament. Swift. 
Foppish (fop'ish), a. Vain of dress; making 
an ostentatious display of gay clothing; 
dressing in tlie extreme of fashion; affected 
in manners. 

Foppishly (foppish -li), adv. With vain 
ostentation of dress; in a trifling or affected 
manner. 

Foppishness (fop'ish-nes), 91. The condition 
or quality of being foppish. 

Foppitv, t Foppitie t (fop'i- ti), n. A trifler; 
a simpleton. 

Why does this \\%X\e foppitie laugh always. Corviey. 

For (for), »rep. (A. Sax. for. Cog. D. vocr, 
G. jiir, doth, faur, for— allied to E. fore, 
far, fare, and from; L. pree, pro. Or. pro, 
Lith. and Bohem. pro, Lett, par; Skr. 
pra, before. The radical idea is that of 
going before, as of one event going before 
another— the cause or reason preceding the 
effect.) 1. In the place of, as a substitiito 
or equivalent; as, to exchange one thing 
for another; to quit the profession of law 
for that of medicine. 'And Joseph gave 
them bread In exchange for horses, and 
for flocks, and for the cattle of the herds.' 
Oen. xlvil. 17. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye far 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. Mat. v. 3S. 

[To this head is referable the use of for 
in such asseverations as, for my ]ife,/or my 
head, /or my hand, /or my heart, Ac.; as, 
'I dare not /or my head. Shak.; also in 
the expressions * once /or all,’ ' now /or all. ' 
Shak.]— 2. In the place of; instead of; on 
behalf of; indicating substitution of persons 
or agency of one in the place of another with 
equivalent authority; as, an attorney is 
empowered to act for his principal ; will 
you take a letter and deliver it for me at 
the post-office- that is, in my place, or for 
my benefit.— 8. Corresponding to; accom- 
panying ; as, pace for pace ; line for line; 
groan groan. 

Weep, wretched man, 1*11 aid thee WMxfor tear. Shak. 


4. In the character of: as being: a sense 
derived from substitution or standing In 
the place of. 

If a man can be fully assured of anything/M* a 
truth, without having examined, what Is there that 
he may not embraceySrr truth 9 Locke. 

But let her fgofor an ungrateful woman. Philips. 

1 hear/or certain, and do speak the truth. Shak. 
He quivered with his feet, and lay for dead. Drydt*i. 

[Under this head fall such expressions as, 
I for one, /or the most part, /or the twen- 
tieth time, for the nonce.]— 5. Toward; 
with the intention of going to. 

We sailed from Vexwfor China and Japan. Bacon, 

0. Toward; with a tendency to; as, an 
inclination for drink.— 7. For the advan- 
tage of; for the sake of; on account of; for 
the use of; to be used as or in. 


An ant is a wise creature/hr itself. Bacon. 
Shall 1 think the world was madey^r one, 

And men are horn for kings, as beaitifor men. 
Nutybr protection, but to oe devoured. Dryden. 

The oakyi^r nothing ill, 

The osier goodyhr twigs, the poplar for the mill. 

Spenser. 

8. For the sharo of; for the lot of; as the 
duty of. 

For himself Julian reserved a more difficult part. 

GiOdott. 

There's fennely^r you. Skak. 

0. Conducive to; beneficial to; in favour of. 

It Infer the general good of human society, and 
consequently of particular persons, to be true and 
just; and it Kfor men’s heulth to be temperate. 

Tillotson, 

10. Leading or inducing to. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reason 
for that which we call virtue ana against that which 
we call vice. Tillotson. 

11. In expectation of; with a view to obtain; 
in order to arrive at; to come to; as, to wait 
for the morning ; we depend oii divine aiil 
for success; he writes /ormoncy or /or fame; 
to search /or arguments. 

And now, my Lord SaveUi,/br iny question. 

Lord Lytton. 

12. Suitable for; adapted for; proper to. 

Both I.IW and physic axe for petty wits. Marlow. 
Since first this subiect/i»r heroic song 
Pleased me long c hoosing. Milton. 

13. Against; In opposition to; with a ten- 
dency to resist and destroy; in order to ward 
off the evil or unpleasant effects of; as, a 
remedy for the headache or toothache ; al- 
kalies are good for the heartburn ; to pro- 
vide clothes or stores for winter or against 
winter. —14. Against; with a view to the 
prevention of. 

SJie wrapped him clo 9 e for catching cold. 

Btchardson, 

[Tills use isnearly obsolete.]— 15. Because; 
on account of; by reason of; as, he cried out 
for anguish; I cannot go for want of time; 
for this cause I cannot believe the report. 

That which we for our unworthiness are afraid to 
crave, our prayer is that Hod for the worthiness of 
his Son would notwithstanding vouchsafe tyrant. 

Edward and Richard, 

With fiery eyes sparkling/er very wrath. 

Are at our bucks. Shak. 

If it were not for us, . . . Drury Lane would be 
uninhabited. Gay. 

In this usage but comes very often before 
the /or. 

He would have put me into the hands of the Prince 
of Orange but for God's special providence. 

Macaulay. 

16. Except; on account of or for the reason 
of: instead of but for. 

For one restraint, lords of the world besides. Milton. 

17. With respect or regard to; on the part 
of; in relation to. 

It was young counsel ybr the persons and violent 
counsciyhr the matters. Bacon, 

Thus muchybr the beginning and progress of the 
deluge. Burnet. 

These suns, then, are eclipsed/hr us. Coleridge. 

So we say, for me; for myself; or, as /or me 
I have no anxiety, but /or you I have appre- 
hensions. In the general sense of in relation 
to /or is used with a considerable number of 
adjectives to indicate the object with refer- 
ence to which the person or thing qualified 
by the adjective Is so qualified. Such adjec- 
tives are: heavy, easy, difficult, possible, 
impossible, lawful, ready, fit ripe, sufficient, 
necessary, requisite, and the like; as, *A 
heavy reckoning for you, sir.' Shak. ; ^HIs 
habit fit/or speed succinct.' Milton; * An In- 
come sufficient /or a gentleman's wants.* 
Trollope. 

For Ruin to teU how humM life begin 
Is hard. Milton, 

Seeing that it waa too late/er there to be any hope. 

T. A. Trollope. 


' Ffltc, fiir, fat, fgll; me, met, h5r; 
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18. In consideration of; in proportion to; as, 
he is tall/or his aga— 19. Through a certain 
inace; during a certain time; as, to travel/or 
three days; to sail /or seven weeks; he holds 
his ofRce/or life; he travelled on sand/or ten 
miles together; /or ever. — 20. According to; 
as far as. 

Chemists have not been able,>^r aught is vulgarly 
known* by tire alone* to separate true sulphur from 
antimony. Boyle. 

21 . Notwithstanding; against; in opposition 
to; as, the fact may be so/or anything that 
has yet appeared; the task is great, but/or 
all that 1 uiall not be deterred from under- 
taking it. 

Bor nil his exact plot, down was he cast from all 
his greatness. South. 

22. In favour of; on the part or side of; as, 
to vote for a person; one is far a free 
goveniment^ another is for a limited mon- 
archy. 

Aristotle \s/dr poetical justice. Dennis. 

* Hurr.xh for the knights of St. John*’ cried the 
mercenaries. Lord Lytton. 

23. Desirous to have; willing to receive. 

If you arc for pleasure, marry; if you prize rosy 
health, marry. fer. Taylor. 

[In this sense /or is often used with an inter- 
jection before it to express an ardent wish; 
aa. '0/or a muse of fire ! ’ Shak . ; 'Alack/or 
mercy 1 ' Shak.- 24. In recompense of. 
.\ow,ykr so many glorious actions done, 

Bor peace at home* tindfor the public wealth. 

I mean to crown a bowl for Cksat's health. Dryden. 

25. By the want of. 

The inli.‘il}it.*ints suffered severely both for pro- 
visions and fuel. Marshau. 

2d. To be ; 08 , nature intended him /or a 
usurer.— -27. Having so much laid to one’s 
account ; having added so much to a total ; 
liable for or having at one's credit a certain 
sum; to the amount of; as, he is down in the 
subscription list for five pounds ; (in the 
game of cricket) he is out for twenty runs; 
ho failed /or ten thousand. 

The Lords* men were out by half-past twelve o*clock 
for ninety-eight runs. Hughes. 

28. For was at one time placed before the 
itiflnitives of verbs to denote purpose; and 
the use is correct* but now obsolete except 
in vulgar language; as, I camo/or to see you 
-Fr. poi/r oot/s voir. —For all the world., of 
everything else in the world; wholly; 
exactly. 

A paltry ring 

That she did give, whose poesy was. 

Bor all the world, like cutler's poetiy 
Upon a knife. Shah. 

—Forever. See Ever. 

For (for), omij. 1 . ITie word by which a reason 
Is introduced of something before advanced. 
'That ye may be the childron of your Father 
who is in heaven ; for he makoth his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good.' In such 
sentences for has the sense of because, by 
reason that, as in No. 15 in preceding entry; 
with this difference, that in No. 15 the 
word precedes a single noun, and here it 

i irecedes a sentence or clause. lu modem 
•biglish this word is seldom used to intro- 
duce a reason for something still to bo 
stated, or for anything stated in a subor- 
dinate clause, but formerly it was not un- 
coninionly used iu both these cases. 

And, for the morning now is something worn. 

Our purposed hunting shall be set aside. Shah. 
And, for they were so lonely. Ctirc 
Woulil to these battlements repair* 

And muse upon her sorrows there. Sir TB. Seotf, 
And Heaven defend your good souls that you think 
1 will your serious and great business scout 
Bor she Is with me. Shah, 

2 .t In order that 

And for the time .shall not seem tedious* 
ril tell thee what befel me. Shah. 

—For as much as, or forasmuch as. In con- 
Bldcration that; seeing that; since; for- 
asmuch as the thirst is intolerable, the 
patient may be Indulged In a little drink.— 
For heeause,^ equivalent to because. ' Not 
for because your brows are blacker.’ Shak. 
—For that,i with the same sense. 

I hate him for he is a Christian* 

But more for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis. Shah, 

—For why,\ liecause; for. 

For-. A prefix having generally the in- 
tensive force of the 0. ver, signifying 
greatly, completely, utterly, as in /or- 
wearied, weaned out; /orwounded, severely 
wounded; forlorn, utterly lom or lonely; 
sometimes it has the for(« of a negative or 
privative; as in /orbid, which means to bid 
a thing not to be done; /orswear, to swear 


not to do or have nothing to do with (though 
in these examples also it might be explained 
as an intensive); sometimes it means amiss 
or badly, aa in foredoom tor fordeem, to 
Judge badly of; O. K. /ondiapen, misshaped. 
In most E. words it is cognate with G. ver-, 
O.H.O. far-, Goth./m-, L. per-. Or, para, 
par-; but in some cases, when it conies from 
the Fr., as in forfeit, it Is from the L. foris, 
abroad, awav. As fore- is sometimes used 
for for-, so for- is sometimes used for /ore-, 
in the sense of precedence; as, forward. 
Forage (fo'raj), n. [Fr. fourrage: L. L. fora- 
gium, forage, from O.Fr. forre, from O. H.G. 
ftiotar, fotar; G. fuUer, fodder, fieo Fod- 
der.] 1. Food of any kind for horses and 
cattle, as grass, pasture, hay, oats, &c.— 
2. The act of providing forage ; the act of 
searching for provisions. 

Colonel Mawhood completed hisybrage unmolested. 

Marshall. 

Forage (fo'raj). v.i. pret. * pp. foraged; 
ppr. foraging. 1. To collect food for horses 
and cattle, by wandering about and feeding 
or stripping the country. —2. To ravage; to 
feed on spoil. 

Stood smiling to behold his lion's whelp 

Borage in blood of French nobility. Shah. 

S.t To wander far; to rove. 

Borage, and run 

Tn meet displeasure farther from the dimrs; 

And grapple with him ere he comes so nigh. 

Shak. 

• Foraging party, milit. a party of soldiers 
sent out in search of provisions from the sur- 
rounding district for the troops or horses. 
Forage (fo'raj), v.t. l. To strip of provisions 
for horses, ^c. Spenser. —2. To supply with 
forage or fodder; as, to forage steeds. Pope. 
Forage-cap, Forage-cap (fo'raj-kap, fo'- 
raj-ing-kap), n. MUiL a loose, rough-made, 
military cap, worn by soldiers sent out to 
forage, or when in fatigue-dress. 

Forager ( fo'raj n. One that goes in 
scar^ of food for norscs or cattle. 

Foralite (fo'ral-it), n. [L. foro, to bore, 
and Gr. lithos, a stone.] In geol. a name 
applied to a tube-like marking in sandstone 
and other strata, which appears like the 
burrow of a worm-liko animal. 

Foramen (fd-ra'men), n. pi. Foramina (fd- 
ram'i-na). IL. , from foro, to bore. ] 

1. A hole or opening by which 
nerves or lilood-vesscls obtain a 
passage through bones. — 2. In 
hot, the orifice left at the apex of 
the nucleus when the ovule has 
only one coat, so as to allow the .. 
passage of the pollen tubes to the 
nucleus. 

Foramlnated (fd-ram'ln-at-ed), a. Having 
foramina or little holes. 

Foramlnlfer (fo-ra-miu'i-fdr), n. An in- 
dividual of the Foraminifera (which see). 
Foraminifera (fd-ram'in-if"d-ra)* n. pi. [L. 
f ora}nen,foraminis,ahole, and fero, U» bear. ] 
An order of Rhizopoda, belonging to the sub- 
kingdom Protozoa, furnished with a shell t>r 
test, sltnplo or complex, usually perforated 
by pores (foramina), whence the name. The 
shell may be composed of lioniy matter* or of 
carbonate of lime, secreted from the water 
In which they live, or may bo fabricated by 
sticking together extraneous matters, suen 
08 particles of sand. Owing to the resem- 
blance of thoir convoluted chamberod shells 
to those of the nautilus, they were at first 
reckoned among the most highly organized 
molluscs. In reality they are among the 
simplest of the protozoa. The body of the 
animal is composed of granular, gelatinous. 




Foraminifera (recent). 

I, Planorbulina Ugerinna. 9, Triloculina tric.'irl- 
nata. 3* Globigcrina builoidcs. 4, Kotalia Beccarii. 
5, Nonionina turgidu. 

highly elastic sarcode, which not only fills 
the snell, but passes through the perfora- 
tions to the exterior, there giving off long 


thread-like processes, called pseudopodia, 
interlacing each other so as to form a net 
like a spider's web. Internally the sarcode- 
lK>dy exhibits no structure or definite oigans 
of any kind. A nucleus, which at one time 
was believed to lie absent, has, however, 
been discovered in these organisms. So 
far as yet known the foraminifera were the 
earliest of created beings, the oldest known 
fossil {Eozoon eanadense, of the Laiirentian 
rocks of Canada) belon^ng to tills order. 
The great geological formation known as 
white chalk is largely composed of foramin- 
iferouB shells, while another remarkable for- 
mation known as Nummulltic Limestone 
receives its name from the presence of large 
coin-siiaped foraminifera, generally about 
as large as a shilling. 

Foramlniferal, Foramlnlferous (fd-ram'- 

in-lf " 6r-al, fd-ram 'in-lf "dr-us)^ a. Having 
foramina or pores; belonging to the order 
Foraminifera. 

ForamlnouB (fo-ram'in-us), a. [See Fora- 
men.] Full of holes; perforated in many 
places; porous. Bacon. [Rare.] 
Foraminule (fd-ra'inin<u1), n. I'he ostiolum 
of certain fungals, or orifice through which 
their spores are discharged. 

Forasmucli (for-az-mucii'), conj. See under 
For, eonj. 

Foray (fo'ra), v.t. [A form of forage,] To 
ravage; to pillage. 

Foray (fo'ra), n. The act of foraging; a 
predatory excursion; booty. 

harl Doorin, 

Bound on a foray, rolling eyes of prey. Tennyson. 

Forayer (fo'ra-5r), n. One who takes part 
iu a loray; a marauder. 

They might not choose the lowland road, 

l*‘or the Morse forayers were abroad. Sir IB. Scott. 

Forbade (for-bad'), pret. of forbid. Occasion- 
ally written Forbad. 

Forbatbet (for-baTii'), v.t. To bathe. 
Forbear (for-bar'), v.i, pret. forbore; pp. for- 
borne; ppr. forbearing, [Prefix for, and 
beerr; A. Sax. forberan. forbeeran] 1. To 
stop; to cease ; to refrain from proceeding; 
to pause; to delay; as* forbear a while. 
Sometimes it takes the reflexive pronoun 
with the same sense. 

Bor bear, forbear, I say 1 it is iny lord the duke. 

Shak. 

Shall T go against R.*iinoth Gilead to buttle, or 
shall \ forbear T i Ki. xxil. 6. 

Borbear thee from meddling with Cod, who is with 
me* that he destroy tliee not. a Chron. xxxv. ax. 

2. To refuse; to decline. 

Whether they will hear, or whether they will for- 
bear. Ezek. ii. 5. 

3. To be patient; to restrain one's self from 
action or violence. Prov. xxv. 16. 

The kindest and the happiest pair* 

Will find occnsioii to forbear. Cow/er. 

Forbear (for-barO, v.t l. I'o avoid volun- 
tarily; to decline. 

Borbear his presence. Shak. 

2. To abstain from; to omit; to avoid doing; 
as, learn from the Scriptures wliat you 
ought to do and what to forbear. 

To hear meekly, sir* and to laugh moderately: or 
lo forbear both, Shah. 

3. To spare ; to excuse; to treat with Indul- 
gence and patience. * Forbear me till anon. ’ 
Shak, 

Borbearing one .mother in love. Eph. iv. a. 
Amazed am I, 

Beholding how you butt against my with* 

That I forbear you thus. Tennyson. 

Forbear (forlior), n. A forefather; an an- 
cestor. [Scotch. ] 

So may they* like their great forbears. 

For many a year come through the shears. Burns, 

Forbearance (for-bar'ans). n. 1. The act of 
avoiding, shunning, or omitting; the cessa- 
tion or intermission of an act commenced, 
or a withholding from beginning an act. 

This may convince us how v.-tstly greater a pleasure 
is consequent upon the forbearance of sin, than can 
possibly accompany the commission of it. South. 

2. Command of temper; restraint of pas- 
sions; long-suffering; indulgence towards 
those who injure us; lenity. 

Have a continent forbearance, till the speed of his 
rage goes slower. .Shah. 

Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness* .md 
forbearance, and long-sufferingt Kom. ii. 4. 

Syn. Abstinence, refraining, long-suffering, 
lenity, mildness. 

Forbearant (for-bAr'ant). a. Forbearing; 
indulgent; long-suffering. [Rare.] 
Forbearantly (for-bftr^aut-U), adv. in a 
forbearing manner. [Rare. ] 

Forbearer (for-bar'^r), n. One that inter- 
mits or intercepts. 


ch, eAaIn; 5h, So. locfc; g, go\ J, Job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, slny; th, fften; th, thin; w, wig; wh, ir/dg; zh, anire. See Key. 
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ForbeariXlg (for-bar'iiiK), Kxer- 

cisiiig patience and indulgence; long-BUtfor- 

Ing. 

Forbeaxlngly (fur-bai*'ing4i), adv. In a for- 
bearing, patient miuiner. 

Forbid (for -bid')* v.t pret. forbade; pp. 
forbid, forbidden: ppr. forbuUimg. IFor, 
implying negation, and bid.\ Lit. to bid or 
command ngaiiiBt. Hence — 1. To prohibit ; 
to interdict ; t<.) command to forbear or not 
to do. 

1 expressly am fop-hid to touch it. 

Fur it ciigcndcrs cholcr, plaiiteth anger. Shah. 

2. To refuse access to; to command not to 
enter or approach; as. 1 have forbid him my 
house or presence. —3. To oppose; to hinder; 
to obstruct; as, an impa88aL)le river forbids 
the approach of the army. 

A bUi^e of glory tYiskt/orbids the sight. Dryden. 

4.t To accursc; to blast. 

He shall live a nvAn/orbid. Shah. 

Forbid (for-bid'), v. i. To utter a prohibition; 
but in ilie intransitive form there is always 
an ellipsis; as, I would go, but my state of 
health forbids, that is, forbids mo to go, or 
my going. 

f'othid who will, none shall from me withhold 
r.onger thy offer'd good. Miiton. 

Forblddance (for-bid'ans), n. Inhibition; 
command or edict against a thing. [Rare. ] 
Forbidden (for-bid'n). p. and a. inhibited ; 
interdicted; as, the forbidden fruit. ‘The 
fruit of ihvd forbidden tree.' 
Forbidden-trait (for-bid'n-frbt), n. l. The 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, prohibited to 
Adam and Evo in i*aradiBe.^2. Jn bot. the 
fruit of the Citrus decumana, or shaddock, 
when of small size. 

Forbiddenly (fur-bid'n-li), adc. In an un- 
lawful manner. 

Forbiddenneast (for-bid'n-ues), n. A state 
of lieing prohibited. 

Forbidder (for-bitl'fir), n. He or that which 
forbids or enacts a prohibition. 

Forbidding (for-bici'in^), a. Repelling ap- 
proach; repulsive; raising abhorrence, aver- 
8ion,or dislike; disagreeable; as, aforhidding 
aspect; a forbidding formality; sl forbidding 
air. — Syn. Disagreeable, unpleasant, dis- 
pleasing, offensive, repulsive, odious, ab- 
horrent. 

Forbiddingly (for-bid'ing-li). culv. In a 
forbidding mantior; repulsively. 

ForbOden, t pp. of forbid. Forbidden. 
Chaucer, 

Forbore (for-bor'), pret. ot forbear. 
ForbreaJLt v.t. iPretlz for, intena, ami 
break.] To break off. Chaucer. 
Forbruaedtt pp. \For, in tens., and brused, 
bruised. J »Sorely bniised. Chaucer. 
Forbye, Forby (f*jr-bi'), prep, or adv. 

1. t fliird by; near by; beside. 

As when a falcon hath with nimble flight 
Flowne at a flush of clucks./brr^j^^ the brnokc. 

Spenser. 

2. Past; beyond; besides; over and above. 
[Old and provincial English and Scutch. ) 

Forcat(for-8a),n. [Fr, fnim/orc«r, tofurce.l 
A h-(?nch convict condemned to forccil 
labour for life or a tenn of years; a galley- 
slave. 

Force (fors), n. [Fr; L.L. foreia, fortia, 
from Jj.fortis, strung.] 1. Tn physics, that 
which is the source of all the active pheno- 
mena occurring in the mateilal world, 
and of which motion, gravitation, heat, 
light, electricity and ma^etism, cohesion, 
chemical ainiiity, are believed to be exhibi- 
tions; that which produces or tends to pro- 
duce change; energy; as, the conservation 
fd force. —2,. Anyone of the various modes 
or conditioii.s under which force exhibits 
Itself, as motiiui, heat, light, Ac.; as, the 
correlation of forces. 

The transformation and equivalence ed /crees is 
seen by men of science to hold not only throughout 
all inorganic actions but throughout ail organic 
actions; even mental changes are recognized as the 
correlatives of cerebral changes which also conform 
to this principle; .and there must be admitted the 
corulLiry. that all actions going on in a society arc 
incasurcd by certain atite(e«lcnt energies which dis- 
appear In eirectiiig them, while they themselves be> 
come actual or potential energies through which sub- 
sequent actions uriMs. Herbert Spemer. 

3. Strength; active power; vigour; might; 
energy that may be exerted; as, by the/r#ree 
of the muscles we raise a weight, or resist 
an assault; the force ot the mind, will, or 
understanding. -4. Momentum; the quan- 
tity of energy or i>owcr exerted by a moving 
body; as, the foreeoi a cannon-ball; the /ores 
of the wind or waves.— 6. Violence; power 
exerted against will or consent; compulsory 
power; coercion. 


Who overcomes 

Hy/brce hath overcome but half his foe. MUton. 

6. Moral power to convince the mind; influ- 
ence; moral compulsion; as, there is great 
force in an argument 

Tlie government and the priests could at any time 
affirm to the people that certain things must be done 
or submitted to by force of the denunciations or coun- 
sels which those secret volumes contained. Hallam. 

7. Validity; power to bind or hold; os, if the 
conditions of a covenant are not fuUllled, 
the contract is of no force; a testameut is of 
force after the testator is dead. ~ 8. Strength 
or power for war; armament; troops; an 
army or navy; as, a military or naval/f/rce: 
sometimes in the plural; as, military /r>rc«s. 
Hence -0. A body of men i)reparod for action 
ill other ways; as. a police /orrr*. — 10. In law, 
any unlawful violence to pei’son or property. 
This is simple, when no other crime attends 
it. as the entering into another's possession 
without committing any other unlawful act. 
it is compoutui when some other viidence or 
iinlaw'ful act is committed. Force is im- 
plied in every case of trespass, disseisin, or 
ivscuc.— 0//o/*cc, of necessity; necessarily; 
unavoidably. LR^re.] 

C^ood reusotisk must, of force, give place to better. 

Shah. 

— o force, t no matter. —T do no force, 1 care 
n-.)t- Chancer. — Kinetic force or energy, the 
force which a body actually moving can 
exert, at any instant of its motion, on another 
body resisting it. as the force with wdiich 
on arm actually in motion would strike 
any opposing object. — Potential force or 
e}iergy, the energy stored up, as it were, in 
a body, and which it is capable of exerting, 
as distinguished from kinetic energy, or 
that whicn it exerts at any moment. Hence, 
the notential energy of an arm is the energy 
residing in it when at rest, or tlie residue 
lietween the force actually being exerted 
by the ai*m when moving and the highest 
degree of force it is capable of exerting. 
It IS thus obvious that, the higher the kinetic 
force, the less is the potential, and vice 
psrsii— the one force being the complement 
of the other. — Correlation of forces, the 
doctrine that force or energy can exliibit 
itself in various definite modes or coinli- 
tions, each of which is called ‘a force,’ 
these •forces' being mutually convertible 
into each other under certain conditions or 
circumstances. Thus motion, on being sud- 
denly retarded or strongly resisted, becomes 
sensible heat, or, in certain circumstances, 
heat and light. This is observed when a 
liullet strikes against a target, when a piece 
of iron is hammered till it is red hot, or 
when lieat and flame are generated by rub- 
bing two pieces of wood together. Heat, in 
like manner, becomes motion or motive 
power when it expands water into steam 
which lifts the piston of a steam-engine. - 
Conservation offeree or energy, the doctrine 
tliat the total amount of force or energy in 
the universe is alwavs the same, though it 
may change its condition or mode of exiiibi- 
tion. See extract. 

The ‘great philosophical doctrine of the present 
era of science,' as the subject aliout to engage our 
attention has been justly termed, bears the title of 
the * Conservation of Force * or, as some ambiguity is 
likely to attend the definition of the term ' Force,’ the 
* Conservation of Energy,’ The basis of the doctrine 
is tlie broad and coniprchen.sive natural law which 
teaches us Uiat the quantity of force comprised by 
the universe, like the quantity of matter contained in 
it, is a fixed and invariable nmount, which can be 
neither adried to nor taken from, but which is for 
ever undergoing change and transformation from one 
form to another. Th.it we cannot create force ought 
to lie as obvious a fact as that we cannot create 
matter; and what we cannot create we caiinni de- 
stroy. . . . And force we are taught Ls indcstruc- 
tilde; therefore motion must be indestructible also, 
liut when a falling body strikes the earth, or a gun- 
shot Strikes its target, or a hammer delivers a blow 
iif/on an anvil, or a brake is pressed against a rotat- 
ing wheel, motion is arrested, and it would seem 
Uiitur.il to infer that it W destroyed. But if we say it 
is indestructible, what becomes of itt The philoso- 
phical answer to the question is this, that the motion 
of the mass becomes transferred to the particles or 
molecules com nosing it, and transformeii to tnolecu- 
Inr motion, ami this molecular motion manifests itself 
to us as hc.-it. The particles or atoms of matter are 
held together by cohesion, or, in other words, by the 
action of molecular attraction. When heat is applied 
to these particles, motion is set up among them, they 
are set in vibration, and thus requiring and making 
wider room, they urge each other apart, and the 
well-known expansion by heat is the result. If the 
heat be further continued a more violept molecular 
motion ensues, every increase of heat tending to urge 
the atoms further apart, till at length they overcome 
their cohesive attraction and move about each other, 
and a liauid or motion condUiOH results. If the heat 
be still further increased, the atoms break away from 
their cohesive fetters eltogether, and leep off the 
mass In the form of vaixmr, and the matter thus 


assumes the jpastons or vapormts form. Thus we 
see that the phenomena of heat are phenomena of 
motion, and of motion only. 

Nasmyth and Carpenter, 

—Moral force, the power of acting on the 
reason in judging and determining. -*-PAp«i- 
eal force, matenal Inffuonce ; coercion, as 
by mere bodily Birength.’-- Meehaniealforee, 
the power which produces or tends to pro- 
duce motion, or an alteration in the direc- 
tion of motion. Mechanical forces are of 
two sorts ; one of a body at rest, being the 
same as pressure or tension; the other of a 
body in motion. being the same as impetus or 
moinontum. The degree of resistance to any 
motion may be measured by the active force 
rcfiuii-ed to overcome that resistance, and 
hence writers on mechanics make use of the 
terms resisting forces and retarding forces. 
When two foi*cos act on a body in the same 
line of direction, the resulting force, or re- 
sultant as it is called, will bo the sum ot 
both forces. If they act in opposite din*c- 
tiuns, the body will remain at rest if tlie 
forces be equal: or, if tlie forces be une(|ual, 
it will move with a force equivalent to their 
differcnco in the direction of the greater. 
If the linos of direction make an angle with 
each other, the resultant will be a mean 
force in an intermediate direction. — Com - 
position of forces, the combining of two or 
more forces into one which shall have the 
same effect when acting in some given direc- 
tion; resolution of forces, the decomposing 
of a single force into two or more forces, 
wlilch, acting in different directions, shall 
be equivalent to the single force. The fiiii- 
daineiital proposition of the composition ot 
forces is as follows : — Any two forces acting 
at the same point, and represented in mag- 
nitude and direction by two straight lines, 
are equivalent to a third force which is re- 
presented in magnitude and direction by 

the diagonal of the 

^ purallelograin con- 
structed with the 
two lines as Its sides, 
'rhus, let a body at A 
be acted upon by two 
D forces at the same 
instant.one of which 
would cause it to move over the line ab in 
a given time, and the other acting alone 
would cause it to move over the line AC in 
the same time; then the <lirection of the 
motion resulting from the action of both 
forces will be that of the diagonal AD of the 
I>arallelograin AB i>c, and at the end of the 
given time the body will bo found at l>. 
The diagonal ad represents the resultant of 
the forces in the directions AB and ac. and 
is equivalent to them both. By means of 
tills proposition the resultant of any num- 
ber of forces whateveT may be found, and 
also, any given force may be resolved into 
two others, such that the straight lines by 
which they are represented form the two 
sides of a parallelogram, of which the line 
representing the given force Is the diagonal. 
Tlie proposition is frequently termed the 
parallelogram of forces, and is of great Im- 
portance in mechanical science. Forces 
have different denominations according to 
their nature and the manner in which Uiey 
act; thus, wo have accelerating forces, cen- 
tral forces, constant forces, parallel forces, 
uniform and variable forces, Ac. See these 
terms in their proper places. — Moving force 
or motive force, the same as Momentum.— 
Pertnanent force, that which acta constantly ; 
thus, the action of a weight suq|idiided from 
a cord, or resting on a surface, Ina perma- 
nent force. — Impulsive force, that which Is 
applied suddenly to a body and immediately 
ceases to act upon it, as the blow of a ham- 
mer or percussion. —Anfmaf force, that 
which results from the muscular power of 
men, horses, and other animals.— Aina qf 
direction a force, the straight line In 
which any force tends to make a body move. 
Similar forces acting on a body cause It to 
move Jn a straight liiie, but if the forces be 
dissimilar, the body will move in a curve 
lino depending on the nature of the forces. 
Thus, a cannon-ball is acted on by the im-' 
pulse of the charge, and by the force of 
in'Bvity, and In consequence of these two 
aisslinilar forces describes the curve of a 
paraliola. — Polygon qf forces. See POLYGON. 
—Unit force, the single force in terms of 
which the amount of any other forqe is 
ascertained, and which is generallv some 
known weight, as a pound.— Equilibriwin 
qfforess, the condition produced when any 
number of forces, which being applied to 



F&te, fkr, fat, fgll; mb, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; 


tiibe, tub, bpll; oil, i)ound; ii. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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A body, destroy one another's tendency to 
communicate motion to it, and thus hold it 
at rest— Forces, impresMd a^id effective. 
See under Virtual. ^Extemal/orcee, those 
forces which act upon masses of matter at 
sensible distances, as gravitation.- Internal 
fareee, those forces which act only on the 
constituent particles of matter, and at insen- 
sible distances, as cohesion. —Polar farces, 
those forces which ore conceived to act with 
equal intensity, in opposite directions, at 
the extremities of the axes of mulecuies, or 
of masses of matter, as magnetism. 

Force (fOrs), v.t pret. A pp. forced; ppr. 
forcing, 1. To compel; to constrain to do 
or to forbear, by tlie exertion of a power 
not resistible; as, men axo forced to submit 
to conquerors; masters /orce their slaves to 
lalKJur.— 2. To overpower by strength. 

I should thee soon with other arms. 

AfiUoM. 

3. To impel; to press; to drive; to draw or 
push by main strength: a sense of very ex- 
tensive use; as, to force along a waggon or 
A ship; to force away a man's arms; water 
farces Its way through a narrow channel; a 
man may ho forced out of his possessions.— 

4. To exert to the utmost. * Farcing my 
strength.’ Dry den. - 6. To compel by 
strength of evidence; as, to farce conviction 
on the mind; to force one to acknowled^ 
tho truth of a proposition.— 6. Tostoim; to 
assault and take by violence ; as, to farce a 
town or fort. —7. To ravish ; to violate by 
force, as a female. -8. To produce or ex- 
cogitate by straining ideas, meanings, or the 
like; to twist, wrest, or overstrain ; as, af arced 
conceit; to /ores an analogy.— 0 . To assume, 
or com)>el one’s self to give utterance or ex- 
pression to; as, to force a smile or a laugh; 
a forced show of interest— 10 . To bring to 
maturity or to a certain stage of advance- 
ment before the natural period; to cause to 
produce ripe fruit prematurely, as a tree; 
to cause to grow or ripen by artificial heat, 
as fruits, flowers, or vegetables ; hence, fig. 
to attempt to produce Intellectual results 
at a premature age; as, wo should not farce 
the mental faculties of a child, -ll.f To 
man; to strengthen by soldiers; to garrison. 

12. t To have regard to; to care for. 

I'or me \ force not argument a str.iw. 

Since that my case is past the help of law. .^hak. 

13. t To put in force; to make binding; to 
enforce. * What can the Church force Tii<ire. * 
J. Webster. --To fftree from, to wrest from; 
to extort.— To force ovt, to drive out; to 
compel to issue out or to leave; also, to 
extort.— To /ores wine, to tine wine by a 
short process, or in a short time. - -7Vj/orcc 
one*s inclination, (a) to overcome one’s (ow’ii) 
disliiclinatJon or dislike, {b) To disregard 
one’s inclination, or make one act cfnitrary 
to his inclination.— S yn. To ciunpcl. con- 
strain, oblige, necessitate, coerce, drive, 
press, Impel, ravish, violate, overstrain, 
overtax. 

Force t (Wrs), i>.t. l. To lay stress on; to 
make a diiflculty about; to hesitate; to 
scruple. 

Your oath once broke yoM/orce not to forswe.'ir. 

Shoir. 

2. To use violence; to make violent eifort; 
to strive; to endeavour. 

Forcing with gifts to win his wanton hc.'irt. S/ensrr. 

3. To be of force or consequence; to matter. 

It is not sufficient to have attained the name anil 

dignity of a shepiierd, not forcing how. Uda//. 

Foroe (fbrs), n. f Icel. fors, Dan. fas, a water- 
fall.] A waterfall. [Northern English.] 

After dinner 1 went along the Milthorpe turnpike 
four miles to see the falls or force of the river Kent. 

droy. 

Force (fOrs), v,t [See Farce.] To stuff; to 
farce. 

wit larded with malice, and maliceforred with wit. 

Forced (fOrst), p, and a. Affected ; over- 
strained; unnatural; as, a forced stylo. 
Forcedly (fOrs^ed-li). adv. In a forced man- 
ner; violently; constrainedly; unnaturally. 
[Rare.] 

Foroedneee (fOrs'od-ncs), n. I'he state of 
being forced. 

Forotftd (fOrs’ful)* a. l. Possessing force; 
expressing or representing with force. 

There is a sea-piece of Ruysdael's in the Louvre, 
which though nothing very remarkable in any qua- 
lity of art, is at least forceful, agreeable, and, as far 
as It goes, natural Ruskin. ; 

2. Impelled by violence; driven with force; 
acting with power. 

V Against the steed be threw ! 

His/hnrr/k</ spear. Dryden, ) 


8. Violent; Impetuous. * Owe forceful insti- 
gation.* Shak. 

Forcefully (forsTul-li), adv. Violently; im- 
petuously. 

ForeeleBS (fors'les), a. Having little or no 
force; feeble; impotent. 

Forcelett (fdrs'let), n. A small fort; a 
blockhouse. 

Forcemeat (fdrs'metx n. [See Fohor, to 
stuff.] In cookery, meat chopped flno and 
seasoned, either served up alone, or used as 
stuffing. 

Forcement (fors^ment), n. The act of forc- 
ing; violence. J. Webster. 

Force-piece (fdrs^pes), n. in mining, a 
piece of timber placed In a level shaft to 
keep tho ground open. 

Forceps (for'seps), n. [L. Probably from 
formas, warm, and cep, root of eapio, to 
seize, take, or, as Pott conjectures, furea, a 
fork, and the same root.] A general name 
for a two-bladed instrument on the prin- 
ciple of pincers or tongs, used for seizing 
and holding, and for extracting objects 
which it would lie impracticable thus to 
treat with the iliigcra; such instruments 
are used by waichiiiakers and jewellers in 
delicate operations; by deiiilsts in forcilily 
extracting teeth; by accoucheurs, for seizing 
and steadying the head of tlie fetus in de- 
livery, or extracting the fetus; for grasping 
and holding parts in dissection, for extract- 
ing anything from a wound, taking up an 
artery, Ac. 

Force-pump, Fordng-pump (fors'pump, 
furs^jiig-ptinip), n. A pump which delivers 
tho water under pressure, so as to eject it 
forcibly or to a great elevation, in contra- 
distinirtion to a lift -pump in which tho 
water is lifted and simply runs out of tho 
spout. See Pump. 

Forcer (foiVer), n. One who or that which 
forces, drives, or constrains; as, (a) in mech. 
a solid piston applied to pumps for the pur- 
pose of producing a constant stream, or of 
raising water to a greater height than it can 
bo raised by the pressure of tho atmosphere. 
See Pump. (6) In Comish minit^, a small 
pump worked by hand, used in sinking 
small simples or pits. 

Forcible (fors'i-bl). a. l. Having force; ex- 
ercising force ; powerful ; strong ; mighty ; 
clficncious; as, a punishment forcible to 
bridle sin. 

Sweet stnclU are most forcible in dry substances 
when broken. Bacon. 

How forcible are right words! Job vi. 25. 

2. Oliaracterizcd by the use of force; marked 
by violence ; violent ; impetuous ; as, for- 
ciide means; forcible measures. 3. Done 
or effected by force; brought about by 
compulsion; ns, a forcible abduction. *The 
abdication of King James . . . forcible and 
unjust’ Swift. - 4.t Valid; binding; obli- 
gatory. — Forcible entry, in law, an actual 
violent entry into houses or lands. — For- 
cible detainer, in law, a violent withholding 
of tho lands, Ac., of another from his pos- 
Bossion. — Syn. Violent, powerful, strong, 
mighty, potent, weighty, impresBivc, cogent. 
Forcible-feeble (forsl-bl-f^-bl), a. [From 
one of Shakspere’s characters named Feeble, 

H horn Falstuff describes as * most forcible 
Feeble . . . Valiant as a wrathful dove or 
iiK »st magnanimous mouse. ’] Striving to be 
or appear vigorous, or aiming at vigour, but 
in reality feeble; as, a forcible feeble style. 

* Epithets which are in the bad taste of the 
forcible feeble, school.' North Brit. Rev, 
For(dble-feeble (fors'i-bl-fc-bl), n. A feeble 
person, usually a writer, who wants to ap- 
ix^ar vigorous. 

When the writer was of opinion he had made a 
point, you may be sure the liit was in itnlies. that 
list resource of \\\t forcible feebUs. Disraeli, 

FordbleneSB (fdrs'i-bl-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being forcible. 

Forcibly (fOrs'i-bli), adv. In a forcible mau- 
Tier; strongly; powerfully; Impressively; 
impetuously; violently; as, a stream rush- 
ing forcibly down a precipice. 

The go.spel offers such considerations as are fit to 
work very forcibly on our hopes and fears. 

Tillotson. 

Forcing (fdn'lng), In hort, the art at 
raising plants, flowers, and fruits at an 
earlier season than the natural one by arti- 
ficial heat. 

Fordng-ex^llne (fors'lng-on-jin), n. A fire- 
engine (which see). 

Forcing-bouae (fdm'ing-housX n. In hart, 
a hotliouse for forcing plants. 

Foroing-plt (fOrs*ing-pit), n. A pit of wood 
or masonry, sunk In the earth, ^ 


, tor contain- 


ing fermenting materials to produce bot- 
tom-heat in forcing plants. 

Fordng-pump. nee Force-pump. 
Fordpal (for^i-pal), a, of the nature of 
forceps, sir T. Brounie. 

Fordpate, Fordpated (for^sip-at, for'sip- 
at-od). a. [From forceps.] Formed like a 
forcens, to open and inclose: as. a/orcipated 
: uioiitn : applied also to the claws of a lobster, 
crab dre 

Forcipatlon (for-slp-a'shon), n. Torture 
iiy pinching witli forceps or pincers. 

I.iird Uaeon iiuike.s a sort of apology for it, as 'less 
I cruet tluiii tlie wheel or forciyation, or even simple 
' burning.’ Haliam, 

' Forclose (for-klozO, V- 1. Same as Foreclose. 
Forclosure (for-klu//ftr or for-klO’zhlir), n. 
Shi 1 10 as Foreclosure. 

Forcutte,t v.t. [Prefix /or, thoroughly, and 
cut.] ’I'o cut through. Chancer. 

Ford (ford), n. [A. Sox. ford, fyrd, con- 
nected with faran, to go, to faro. Comp. 
G. fvrt, a ford, ami /aAren, to go. Akin to 
Slav, brod, Gr. poros, a passage; K. ferry.] 

1. A place in a river or other water where it 
may be passed by man or beast on foot, or 
by wading. 

lie »wam the Lsk river where /brt/ there was none. 

.Sir ir. Scott. 

2. A stream; a current. 

Permit iiiy ghost to pass the .Stygian/rn/. Dryden. 
Ford (ford), ». t. To pass or cross, as a river 
or other water, by treading or walking on 
the bottom; to pass throuc^ by wading; to 
wade through. 

Fordable (fordVbl), a. That maybe waded 
or passed through on foot, as water. 
Fordableness (fOnPa-bl-ues), n. State of 
being fordalde. 

Fordo, Foredo (for-db*, f6r-d6n|, v. t. pret for- 
did, foredid; pp. fordone, foreaone; ppr. for- 
doing, foredoing. [For, In tens., and do.] 

1. To destroy; to undo; to ruin. 

He hath commlssicifi from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the pri9»iin. and 
To lay tiic blame upon her own dvsipair. 

That ibc fordid herself. Shak, 

2. To exliaust, overpower, or overcome, as 
by toil. 

For there, with bodily anguisli keen. 

With Indian heats at fordone. 

With public toil and iirivatc teen. 

Thou sank St alone. Afatt. ^Irftald. 

Fordon,t PP‘ Undone. Chaucer. 
Fordrtve,t pp- Fordriven; driven away. 

Chaucer. 

Fordronken,t JJJI [For, intens., and dron- 
Acn, drunken.] Very drunken. Chaucer. 
Fordry.t a. [Prefix /or, liitons., and dry.] 
Very dry. Chaucer. 

FordWlned,ti>i>. [A.Sax./ordioman.] Wasted 
away. Chaucer. 

Fore (for), a. [A. Sax. fore. Cog. G. tfor, be- 
fore; O.H.G.fura, Goth, f aura, L.pro,por(as 
injwrrigerc, to extend), Gr. paros, Skr. puras 
— l)ef»ire. See For.] 1. Advanced, or being 
in ailvaiico of something in motion or pro- 
gression; as, the /ore end of a chain carried 
ui measuring land; the /ore oxen or horse.H 
ill a team.— 2. Advanced in time; coming in 
advance of something; coming first; ante- 
rior; preceding; prior; as, the fore part of 
the lust century; the /ore part of the day, 
week, nr year. — 3. Advanced in order or 
series; antecedent; ns, tho fore part of a 
writing or l>ill. —4. Being in front or toward 
the face: opposed to hack or behind; ns, the 
fore part of a garment.- 5. Navt. a term 
applied to the parts of a ship at or near the 
^iem.— Fore-and-aft sail, a sail whose mid- 
dle position is in a line with the length of 
the ship, so that it points in this position 
to stem and stem. 

Fore (for), adv. [A. Sax. fora, fore, faran, 
before. See FORB, a., and For.] 1. Pre- 
viously. 

The eye:%,fore duteous, now converted arc. Shak. 

2. In the part that precedes or goes first. - 

3. Naut. toward or in the parts of a slilp 
that lie near the stem. — Fore and aft 
(naut.), noting the whole lengUi of the ship, 
or from end to oml, fn»m stem to stem.— 
Fore, as a prefix, signifies priority in time, 
])lace, order.or importanco.and is equivalent 
to ante-, pre-, or pro in words of Latin 
origin. In some words, however, fore- is 
used where the original prefix was /or-. 

Fore (for), emtj. [Contracted from before. ] 
Before. 

Not a month 

Fore your queen died, she was more worth such gazes 
Tlian what you look on now. Shak. 

Fore (fbr), n. A word used only in the 
phrase to the fore, alive; remaining still in 


oh. nAaln; Ch. So. looft; g.ffOi i.job; h, Fr. to»t; ug.tAng; tb, Men; th. Min; w, wiiir; wh, vAIr; 7.h. azure. -See Kkv. 
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existenco ; not lost, worn out^ or spent, as 
money, Ac, * While I am to the /ore,* W, 
CalUns. 

How many captains in the rei^ment had two thou- 
sand pounds io the/ort- Thacktray. 

Foret (for), pp. of /(tire. Gtone. Chaucer. 
ForestamoniBli (for-ad-mon'ish), v.f. To 
admonish beforehand, or before the act or 
event 

Foreadvise (fdr'ad-vlz), v.t To advise or 
counsel before the time of action or before 
the event; to preadmonish. 

Foreallege (for-aMeJ0> v.t. To allege or 
cite before. 

Foreappoint (for-ap-pointO. v.t. To set, 
order, or appoint beforehand. 
Foreappointment (for-ap-polnt'ment), n. 

Previous appointment; preordination. 
Forearm (for-arm'). V. t To arm or prepare 
for attack or resistance before the time of 
need. 

Forearm (fdr'jiirm), n. In anat. that part 
of the anu wliich is between the bend of 
the arm and the wrist 

Forebay (f6i*n[>A), n. That part of a mill- 
race where the water flows upon the wheel. 
Forebear (fOr'ber), n. Same as Forbear 
(which see). 

Forebelief (f6r-1>€-len, n. Previous belief. 
Forebemoaned(f6i*'be-mdud), a. Bemoaned 
in former times. .S*/tuAr. 

Forebode (for-bodO, v.t. pret A pp. /ore- 
boded; ppr. foreboding. 1. To bode before- 
hand; to foretell; to prognosticate. - 2. To 
foreknow; to be prescient of; to feel a 
secret sense of. as of a calamity about to 
happen; as, my heart f or eboden a sad reverse. 
Syn. To foretell, predict, prognosticate, au- 
gur, presage, portend, betoken. 

Forebode t (for'bod), n. Presage; prognosti- 
cation. 

Forebodement (fdr-bdd'ment), n. The act 
of foreboding. 

Foreboder (for-botp^r), n. <>ne who fore- 
bodes; a prognosticator; a soothsayer. 
Forebodingly (for-bOtring-li). adv. In a 
prognosticating manner. 
ForebO^(fdPbo-iii), n. Naut. the fore part 
of a sliip, from the mainmast to tlie head : 
distinguished fnim a/ter-bodg. 

Foreboot (fOi’^bbt), n. a box in the forepart 
of a carriage. Sec Boot, 3. 

Forebow (Wr'bd), n. The forepart of a 
saddle. 

Forebowline (fOr'bd-lin), n. yaut. the bow- 
line of the foresail. 

Forebrace (fOPbras), n. Faut a rope ap- 
plied to the fort! yard-aiTii to ciiunge the 
position of the forcsiiil. 

Foreby t (for-bi '). P rep. same as Forhy (which 
see). 

Fore-cabin (for'ka-bin). n. The cabin in 
the forepart of a vessel, with accommoda- 
tion inferior to that tif the aft -cabin or 
saloon. 

Forecast (for-kasP). v. t pret. A pp. fore- 
caet; ppr. forecasting. 1, 'i’o ca.st or scheme 
beforehand; to plan before execution. 

He fXioW /crerast his devices against the strong 
holds. Dan. xi. 24. 

2. To foresee; to calculate beforehand; to 
estimate the future. 

It is wisdom lo/orecnst i.‘oriscr|uences. I'P.strange. 
But who sh.'ill .so /ortcast the 3’C.irs 
And find in loss a gain to match? Tennyson. 

Forecast (f6r-kasP>, V. i. To form a sclieiiie 
previously; to contrive liefureliatid. * If it 
fiappcn as I did /orcco«f.* Milton. 

Forecast (foPkast), n. 1 . Previous contri- 
vance or determination; pre-orditiaiion. 

He makes this difference to arise from Xhe/brscast 
and predeteriiimatioti of the gods theniseivt's 

jliiiitSOft. 

2. Foresight of consequences, and provision 
against them; prevision; premeditation; as, 
a man of little/oreca«f. 

fils calm deliberate ybrrcifj/ better fitted him for 
the council than the camp. Prtscott. 

Forecaster (for-kast'er), n. One who fore- 
sees or contrives beforehand. 

Forecasting (foFkast-ing), n. Act of one 
who forecasts; the act of one who considers 
and provides beforehand; anticipatory plan- 
ning. Coleridge. 

Forecastle (for'kas-l ; sailors' pronunciation, 
fdk'sl), n. Naut. (a) a short deck in the 
forepart of a ship of war, or forward of the 
foremast, above the upper deck. (6) In mer- 
chant ships the forepart of the vessel under 
the deck, where the sailorsBvc. -Top-gallant 
forecastle, a covered recess formed by ashort 
tieck erected over part of the forecastle. 
Fore0hO8exi(for-choz'n),a. Chosen or elected 
beforehand. 


Foredted (fdr-slt'ed), a. Cited or quoted 
before or above. 

ForedOSe (fdr-kl5z0, v.t. pret. A pp. fore- 
closed; ppr. foreclosing. [Fore for /or, 
intena , and close. ] To shut up; to preclude; 
to stop; to prevent. 

The embargo with S\vdnJar^losed this trade. 

Carew. 

— To forecioee a mortgager, in law, to cut 
him off from his equity of redemption, or 
the ipower of redeeming tlie mortgaged 
premises, by a judgment of court. \To fore- 
close a mortgage, is not technically correct, 
but is often used.1 

^redosure (fdr-kldz'ur or fdr-klo'zhur), n 
The act of fureclosing; the act of depriving 
a mortgager of the right of redeeming a 
mortgaged estate. 

Foreconceive (fdr-kon-sev^). v.t. To con- 
ceive beforehand; to preconceive. 
Fore-covert t (fdi^'kuv-^rt), n. Same as 
Fore-fence. Holland. 

Foredate (fdr-dato, v.t. To date before the 
true time; to antedate. 

Foredeck (for'dek), n. The forepart of a 
deck or of a ship. 

Foredeemt (fdr-denO. v.t. [A. Sax. /ord*’- 
man, to judge or deem unfavourably of.] 
To form a bad or low opinion of. 

I.4iugh at your misery, ^LaybrsdesMing you 
An idle meteor. Tl/etstrr. 

Foredeemt (for-demOi V. i. To deem or know 
beforehand; to foretell. 

Which (triaid) c«nild guess awA /orsdesm of things 
past, present, and to come. Gsnetfan Testament. 

Foredeslgn (for-de-sln' or for-de-zinO, v.t. 
To design or plan beforehand; to intend 
previously. 

Foredetermine (fdr-dc-tAr'min), t;.f. pret. A 
pp. foredetentiined ; ppr. foredetermining. 
To determine beforehand. 

Foredispose (for-dis-poz^). v.t. To dispose 
or bestow beforehand. 

King Tames had by \aonuHe/bredis^ased the place 
on the Bishop of Meath. Fu/ier. 

Foredo (for-dbO. v.t. pret. foredid; ppr. fore- 
doing; pp. foredtme. To tlo beforehand. 
Foredo (for-*lb'), v.t. Same m Fordo. 
Foredoom (f6r-dbm0» v.t. To doom before- 
hand; to predestinate. 

Foredoom (for'dom), n. Previous doom or 
sentence. 

Foredoor (for'dor), n. The door in the front 
of a house: in coutradistiiictioii to backdoor. 
Fore-elder (foi-'el-dbr). n. f Dan. forceldre. ] 
An ancestor. [Xorthem English.] 
Fore-end (fOr'eiid), n. The end which pre- 
cedes; the anterior part. 

Paid 

More pious debts to lieaven, than in all 
Tlie yore-end of luy time. Shak. 

Forefkim (for f am'), pp. Same as Forfa ini. 
Forefather (for'fA-Tlicr), n. An ancestor; 
one who precedes another in the line of 
genealogy, in any degree, usually in a remote 
degree. 

^.irh in his narrow cell forever laid. 

The TwCie forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Cray. 

Forefeel (f6r-fel'), v.t. To feel beforehand; 
to feel as if by presentiment. 

And as when, with unwieldy waves, the great sc.*i 
forefeels winds. Chapman. 

His spirit on the past 
Brooding, behcM with no forefeeling \oy 
The rising sons of song, who there essjiyM 
Their caj^et flight. Sottthey. 

Fore-fence t (for'fens), n. Defence in front. 

Whiles part of the soldiers make the fore fettces 
abroad in the fields. Holland. 

Forefend (for-fendO,®. t. \Fcre for/w(wliich 
here may ije the Fr. prefix /or, from L./orw. 
out of doors, abroad, as in £. forfeit, ana 
Fr. forbannir, to Imnish away), and femi, L. 
fendo, to ward.] To hinder; to fend off; to 
avert; to prevent the approach of; to forbid 
or prohibit. 'Which peril, Ifcavcn fore- 
fend: Shak. 

Forefinger (fOr'flng-g^r), n. Tlie finger next 
to thetiiumb; the index: called by our Saxon 
ancestors the shoot-Jlnger, from its use in 
archery. 

Forefiow (f6r-fi6'V v.t. To flow before. 
Forel^OOt (for'fut), n. 1. One of the anterior 
feet of a quadruped or multiped.-— 2. A hand : 
in contempt. Shak.—H. Naut. a piece of 
timber which terminates the keel at the 
fore-end. 

Forefiront (fOr'frunt), n. The foremost part 
or place; as, the forefront of a building, or 
of a battle. 

Foregame (fOr'gam), n. A first game; first 
plan. 

Foreganger (fOr'gang-dr), n. Naut. a short 
piece of rope grafted to the shank of a har* 


poon, to which the line is attached when 
the harpoon is used. 

Foregather (ffir-gaTH'«r), v.t. Same as For- 
gather. • Dickens, Carlyle, and myself /ore- 
guihered with Emerson.' John Foster. 
Foregift (ffir'gift), n. In law, a premium 
paid by a lessee when taking his lease. 
Forefldrth (fdr'gdrth), n. A girth or strap 
for the forepart, as or a horse; a martingale. 
Forego (fOr-gO'), v.U pret forewenJt; ppr. 
foregoing; pp. foregone. [Fore for for, 
and go.] 1. To forbear to possess or enjoy; 
voluntarily to avoid the enjoyment of; to 
give up; to renounce; to resign. 

{She) forewent the consideration of pleasing her 
eyes in order to procure herself much more solid 
satisfaction. Fielding. 

Hold her a wealthy bride within thine arms. 

Or all but hold, and then— cast her aside. 

Foregoing all her sweetness, like a weed. Tentiyson. 

2. To quit; to leave. 

Stay at the tliird cup, otjorego the place. 

C. Herbert. 

Forego (for-gd'),v.f. Togobefore; to precede. 

For which the very mother's f^ce /oreivent 
']‘he mother's special patience, h. B. Brtrtvning 

Foregoer (for-gWr), n. One wbo goes be- 
fore another; hence, an ancestor; a pro- 
genitor. 

Foregoer (fOr-go'^r), n. One who foregoes 
or forbears to enjojr. 

Foregoing (fbr-go'mg), p. and a. Freccil- 
itig; going before, in time or place; ante- 
cedent ; as, a foregoing period of time; a 
foregoing clause in a writing.— SYN. Ante- 
cedent, preceding, previous, former, prior, 
anterior. 

Foregone (fbr-gonO, p- and a. 1. That has 
gone before; past; preceding. 

To keep thee clear 

Of all reproach against the sin foregone. 

E. B. Browning. 

2. Predetermined; made up beforehand; as, 
ft foregone conclusion. 

Foreground (foi^'ground), n. The part of 
the field or expanse of a picture which is 
nearest the eye of the observer, or before 
the figures. 

Foreraess (f6r-ge8'), v.t. To guess before- 
hand; to conjecture. 

Forehammer (ffir'ham-m^r), n. [Supposed 
to have been so called on account of the 
manner In which it is used, the hands being 
generally before or in front, and not llfteci 
above the head.] The sledge or sledge- 
hammer. [Scotch.] 

Forehand (forTiaiul), n. 1 . The part of a 
horse wliicli is before the rider. — 2. The 
chief part. 

The great Achilles, wlunn opinion crowns 
The sinew and the forehand of our host. Shak. 

3. Advantage; superiority. 

Such a wretch, 


Winding up diiys with toil, and tiighti with sleep, 
Hath the Jorehand and vantage of a king. Shak. 

Forehand (for'hand), a. 1. Done sooner 
than is regular; anticipatlve; done or paid 
in advance. 

If I have known her. 

You’ll say she did embrace me as a husband, 

And so extenuate the forehand sin. Shak. 

2. Forward; as, a forehand stag. Hudibras. 
Forehanded (forihand-ed), a. 1 . Early; 
timely; seasonable; as, a forehanded care. — 

2. Formed in the forehand or foreporta 

A sulistantial true-bred beast, htOMcXy forehanded. 

Dryden. 

3. [United States.] In good circumstances 
as to property; free from debt and possessed 
of property; as, a forehanded farmer. 

The Kanibos were forehanded and probably ns 
well satisfied as it is possible for Pennsylvania far- 
mers to be. Bavard Taylor, 

Forehead (fOr^iod or foriod), n. ]. The part 
of the face which extends from the usual 
line of hair on the top of the head to the 
eyes; the brow.— 2. Impudence; confidence; 
assurance; audacity. 

Here, see the forehead of a Jesuit. Bp. Hall, 

Forehead -doth (fOrlied-kloth or foried- 
kloth), n. A band formerly used by ladles 
to prevent wrinktea 
Forebear (fdr-hfiri)f 
infoniied before. 

Forehand f (fOr-hend'), v. t. [Fore, and hend, 
A. Sax. hendan, gehendan, to seize.] To 
overtake. 

Doubleth her haste for feare to beforeheni. 

Spenser. 

Forehevr (ffir-hfi')^ v.t. To hew or out In 
front. SaokvUle, 

Fore-hold (fOrliOld), n. The front or for* 
ward part of the hold of a ship. 
Foreholding t (fOr-hOld^ing), n. [Fore and 
holding, fh>m hold.] Froaiction; ominous 


Fate, fiir, fat, f^ll; m6, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, polind; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. toy. 
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foreboding: aupemtitiouB prognoatication. 
VEstranae, 

Forehood (fdr'hud), n. In 8hip-b\iUding, 
one of the moat forward of the outaide and 
inside pianka. 

Forehook (fdrOibk), n. Naut a piece of 
timlier placed acrosa the stem to unite the 
bowa and strengthen the forepart of the 
ship; abreasthook. 

Forehome (fOr^hors), n. The foremost horse 
in a team. 

Fore^ (fo'rln), a. [Fr. farain; L.L. /oran- 
eu8, from L. foras, out of doors— a word of 
same root as E. door. As in sovereign the 
g has been improperly Inserted in this word. ] 

1. Belonging or relating to another nation 
or country; alien; not of the country in 
which one resides; extraneous; not our own; 
as, every country is foreign which is not 
within the Jurisdiction of oar own govern- 
ment. 

The view which has been taken of the Russian 
government and policy would be very imperfect, 
were we not to consider also the conduct of Russia 
towards /arei^n nations, what is called Itsyarei^^ 
policy. BrouffHam. 

2. Remote; not belonging; not connected; 
irrelevant; not to the purpose: with to or 
from; as, the sentiments you express are 
foreign to your heart; this design is/oret^n 
from my thoughts. -- 3. Excluded ; not ad- 
mitted : held at a distance. 

Th^ will not stick to say you envied him, 

Ann fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous, 
Kept him toi/oreign man still. SMak. 

— Foreign atUji^mewt, in fats, see under 
Attach MRNT. —Forei^gn bill of exchange. 
See under Bill. — Stn. Outlandish, alien, 
exotic, remote, extraneous, irrelevant, ex- 
trinsic, unconnected, discounccted. 
Foreign-Built (fo^rin-bilt). a. Built in a 
foreign country. 

Forel^er (fo'rin-^.r), n. A person bom in a 
foreign country, or without the county or 
jurisdiction of which one speaks; an alien. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown appear 
In a greater lustre, either Xofareientrs or subjects. 

Swift. 

Joy Is such ^/oreigntr. 

So mere a stranger to my thoughts. Dettham. 

Foreiguiflin ffo'rin-izm). n. 1. Forciguness. 
2. Aforeigri idiom or custom. 

ForeignneBB (fo'rin-nes). n. The qualitv of 
being foreign; remoteness; want of rclative- 
tios.s; as. the foreignnens of a subject from 
the main business. 

Fore-lmaginB (fdr-im-ajln), v.t pret. pp. 
fore~iinagined; ppr. fore ’imagining. To 
imagine or conceive before proof, or before- 
hand. 

Forein, t n. A Jakes; a cesspool. Chaucer. 
Foreln,t n. A stranger. Chaucer. 
Forejudge (far-jul'), v.t. pret. it pp. fore- 
judged; ppr. forejudgit}g. 1. To fudge l)€- 
forchand or before hearing the facts and 
proof; to prejudge.— 2. In tout, to expel from 
a court for malpractice or non-appearance. 
When an attorney is sued and called to ap- 
pear in court, if he declines he is forejudged, 
and his name is struck from the rolls. 
Forejudger (for-juJ'6r), n. In tout, a Judg- 
ment by which a man is deprived or put out 
of the thing in ouestion ; a judgment of 
expulsion or banisnment. 

Forejudgment (far-juj'ment). n. Judg- 
ment previously formed. Spenser. 
Foreknow (for-nd'), v.t pret. foreknew; ppr. 
foreknowing; pp. foreknown. To have pre- 
vious knowledge of ; to know beforehand ; 
to think of or contemplate beforehand. 

Who would the miseries of ttwxi foreknow f 

Dryden. 

For whom he did foreknow, he also did predesti- 
nate to be conformed to the image of his Son. 

Rom. viii. 99. 

Foreknowable (fdr-nO'a-bl), a. That may 
he foreknown. 

Foreknower (Wr-nd'er), n. One that fore- 
knows. 

Fore-lmowlngly (fdr-n6'ing-li), adv. With 
foreknowledge; deliberately. 

He does very imprudently serve his ends who see- 
Ingly and forekttowingiy loses his life in the prose- 
cution of them. Taylor. 

Foreknowledge (fdr-noFej), n. Knowledge 
of a thing before it happens; prescience. 

If 1 foreknew. 

ForekntwUdge had no influence on their fault. 

Milton. 

Forel (fo'rel), n. [O.Fr. /oreZ, fourel, from 
/orr«, fowre^ a sheath, a case ; Goth, /odr, 
G. futter, a sheath.] A kind of parchment 
for the cover of hooka 
ForellUld (fOr^and). n. [Fore and tond.1 
1. A promontory or cape; a point of land 
extending into the aea some distance from 


the line of the shore; a headland; as, the 
North and South Foreland in Kent, in Eng- 
land.— 2. la fort, a piece df ground between 
the wall of a place and the moat. 

Borelay (fdr-l&O. v.t Same as Forlay. 
Forelay (fdr-l&O, v.t To contrive antece- 
dently. 

Foreleader (f6r-ldd'6r). n. One who leads 
others by his example. 

Foreleg (fdi'^leg), n. One of the front or 
anterior legs, os of an animal, a chair, t&c. 
Forelend (fCr-lend"), v.t To lend or give 
beforehand. 

Forellft (for-liftO, v.t To lift up in front. 
Spenser. 

Forelock (forlok). n. 1. The lock or hair 
that grows from the forepart of the head. 

Time is with a lock before, and liald be- 

hind, sign^ing thereby that we must take time by 
the forelocM; for when it i.s once past, there is no 
recalling it. Swift. 

2. Haul, a little flat pointed wedge of iron 
used at the end of a bolt to retain it firmly 
in its place. — To take time by the forelock, 
to make prompt use of anything; to let no 
opportunity escape. 

Forelock (for'lok), v.t. To secure by a fore- 
lock. as a bolt. 

Forelook (for-luk'), v.i. To look beforehand 
or forward. 

Foreman (foreman), n. pi. Foremen (fore- 
men). 'rhe first or chief man; particularly, 
(a) tno chief man of a jury who acts as their 
speaker. (&) The chief of a set of hands 
employed in a shop or on works of any kind, 
who superintends the rest ; an overseer; a 
superintendent. 

Foremast (foi^'inast), n. The mast of a ship 
or otlier vessel which is placed in the fore- 
part or forecastle and carries the foresail 
and foretop-sail yards. 

Foremast-man (for'mast-man), n. A com- 
mon sailor; a man before the mast. 

The Adventure galley took .such quantities of cot- 
ton and silk, sngt-ir .mid coffee, cinnamon and pepper, 
that the very /orepnast-men received from a hun- 
dred to two hundred pounds each. Macaulay. 

Foremeant (for-mento, a. Meant or in- 
tended lieforehatid. 

Forementloned (fdr'mcn-shond). a. Men- 
tioned before; recited or written in a fonner 
part of the same writing or discourse. 
Foremost (fdi*'indst), a. [.See second extract 
below.] First in place, station, honour, or 
dignity; most advanced; first in time; as, 
the foretnost troops of an army; Jason 
manned the forevnmt ship that sailed the 
sea. 

That struck t}\tforemoft man of all the world. 

SMak. 

The usual suffix of the su|>erlative Ls -«/. In A. S. 
there were two— (t) .est or ^ost; (s) -etna ... A few 
words ret.'tiii traces of both fore^m-osttA. S. 

and O.E. for-m-est), in-tii-ost, out-m-ost. JS. Adams. 


appoint beforehand; to preordain; to pre- 
destinate; to predetermine. 

Foreordlute (fdr-or'din-At), v.t To fore- 
ordain. [Rare.l 

Foreordmation(fdr-or'din-&''8hon). n. Pi'e- 
‘ vious ordination or appointment; predeter- 
mination; predestination. 

Forepart (fdr'pkrt), n. The most advanced 
part, or the first In time or place; the ante- 
lior part; the beginning; as. iho forepart of 
the day, of a serfes, or the like. 
Fore-passi^e (for'pas-aj). n. Naut a pas- 
sage made in the fore-cabin or infeiior part 
of a vessel: generally equivalent to a steer’ 
age passage. 

Forepast, Forepassed (fdr-pastO, a. Past 
before a certain time; former; forepast 
sins. [Rare.] 

Forepeak (fOr^pek), n. Naut the part of a 
vessel Zn the angle of the bow. 

Fore-plan (f dr-plan'), v.t To devise before- 
hand. Southey. 

Fore-plane (for 'plan), n. In carp, and 
joiinery, the first plane used after the saw 
and axe. See Plane. 

Forepossessed (fOr-poz-zestO, a. 1 . Hold- 
ing. or held, formerly in possession. -2. Pre- 
occupied; prepossessed; pre-engaged. 'Any 
rational man not extremely forepossessed 
with prejudice.* Sanderson. 

Foreprlze (for-prfz'), v.t To prize or rate 
beforehand. 

Forepromised (fdr-pro'mist), a. Promised 
beforehand; pre-engaged. 

Forequoted (for-kwOred), a. Cited before; 
quoted in a foregoing part of the work. 
Foreran (fdr-ranO, pret. ot forerun. 
Forerank (fdr'rangk), n. The first rank; 
the front. 

Forereacb (fdr-rdch'), v.i. Naut. to shoot 
ahead, especially when going in stays. 
Smyth. 

Forereacli (fdr-rcch'), v.t Naut to sail 
faster than; to reach beyond; to gain upon; 
as, we forereaehed her. 

Forereadt (for-rod'), v.t To signify by 
tokens; to tell beforehand. 

Forereadlng (f6r-rcd'ing), n. Previous per- 
usal. 

Forerecited (fdr-ra-sit'ed), a. Named or re- 
cited before. 

Foreremembered (f6r-re- mem 'bard), a. 
Called to mind previously. 

Fore-rent (for'rcnt), n. In Scotland, rent 
payable by a tenant six months after entry, 
or before he has reaped the first crop ; rent 
paid In advance. See BAOK-RKNT.. 
rorerlglltt (Wr'rit), a. Straight forward; 
favourable. 

Pli(v*bus with nforeri^ht wind their swelling bark 
inspired. CMafman. 

Foreiightt (fdr'rit), adv. Right forward; 
onward. 


Foremostly (fdr'ntdst-li), adv. In the fore- 
most place or order; among the foremost. 

But when ho saw his daughter dear 

Coming on mvstforepnostiy, • 

He wrung his hands, and tore his hair, 

And cried out most piteously. Percy's Reliques. 

Foremother (fOr'muTH-Ar), n. A female an- 
cestor. Prideaux. 

Forename (fdi''nam), n. A name that pre- 
precedes the family name or surname. Set- 
den. 

Forenamed (fdr'namd), a. Named or no- 
minated before; mentioned before in the 
same writing or discourse. 

Forenenst (for-nenst'), prep. Over against; 
opposite to. * *rhe iands/orc?^n«Z the Greek- 
isn shore/ Fairfax. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Forenoon (fdr'nbn). n. The former part of 
the day, from the morning to midday or 
noon; the first part of the day. 

Forenotice (fOrnCt-is), n. Notice or infor- 
mation of an event before It happens. 

Forensal ffo-ren'sal), a. Forensic. 

Forensic, Forensics (fd-ren'sik, fd-ren'sik- 
al), a. [B'rom L. forensis, from forum, a 
court.] Belonging to courts of judicature, 
or to public discussion and debate; used in 
courts or legal proceedings, or in public 
discussions; appropriate to an argument; 
as, a forensic term ; forensic eloquence or 
disputes. — Forensic medicine, the science 
which applies the principles and practice 
of the different branches of medicine to the 
elucidation of doubtful questions in a court 
of justice; medical jurisprudence. 

Foren^O (fO-ren'slk), n. In some American 
colleges, a written ai^ument by a student 
maintaining either the affirmative or nega- 
tive of a given question. Worcester. 
Foreordson (ffir-or-danO. v.t To ordain or 


Though he fof eright 

Both by their houses and their person.s pass'd. 

Chapman. 

Forerun (for-run'), v.t pret. foreran; ppr. 
foreninning ; pp. forerun. 1. To run be- 
fore; to precede ; to have the start of. — 
2. To advance before; to come before, as an 
earnest of something to follow; to intro- 
duce as a harbinger. 

Heaviness foreruns the good event. SMak. 

Forerunner (fOr-mn'^r), n. 1 . A messenger 
sent before to give notice of tlie ajiproach 
of others; a harbinger. 

My elder brothers, my forerunners came. Dryden. 

2. f An ancestor or predecessor. 

Arthur the eat forerunner of thy blood. SMak. 

3. A prognostic; a sign foreshowing some- 
thing to follow; as, certain pains serve as 
the^/rerunners of a fever. —4. Naut apiece 
of rag terminating the stray line of the log- 
Uuo. 

Foresaid (fOr'sed), a. Spoken or mentioned 
before. See Aforesaid. 

Foresail (fdr'sal), n. Naut the principal 
sail set on the foremast. 

Foresay (for-sa'). v.t pret. A pp. foresaid; 
ppr. foresaying. To predict; to decree. 

I.et ordinance 

Come as the gods foresay it. SMak. 

Foreaoent (fOr'sent), n. A scent beforehand ; 
an anticipation; foretaste. 

Foresee(f6r'Se'). v. t pret. foresaw; ppr. /ors- 
seeing; pp. foreseen. To see beforehand; to 
see or know an event before it happens; to 
have prescience of; to foreknow. 

A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hidetli him- 
self. l*rov. xxii. 3. 

Foresee (for-seo. V. i. To exercise foresight. 
ForeseeiUg (fOr-sying), p. and a. Poaaesa- 
ing the quality of, or characterized by. fore- 
ai^t; preacient; foreaighted. 
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Foreseen v^r'a^n), pp. Seen beforehand. - 
Foreseen that, provided that; on condition 
that; granted that. 

One iii.itiner of ine.it is most sure to every com> 
plcxion, foresetn that it be alway most commonlv in 
conformity of qualities with the person that eatetn. 

Sir r. JslyoL 

Foreseer (for-siyiir), n. One who foresees or 
foreknows. 

Foreselze (fdr>scz'), V.t To seize before- 
hand. 

Foresettle (f&r-set'l), v.t To settle, ar- 
range, or deteriiiiiie beforehand. 

The doctrines of tliis religion inculcate the most 
absolute /iitaiism, th.it i.s to say predestination or 
practical neces.sity^thc /ore-stUling or preordatiiini; 
by the Deity of every event that can happen. 

Brougham. 

Foreshadow (fOr-sha'dd), v.t. To shadow 
or typify beforehand. 

Foreshadow (for'sha-dd), n. An antetype; 
a yredguration of something to come. Car- 

Foreshame (for -sham'), v.t. [Fore, for, 
ittteua, and shame.] To shame; to bring 
reproach on. 

Foreshow (for-sho'), r. t Same as Foreshow. 

Foreship (lor'ship), 71 . The forepart of a 
ship. Acts xxvii. 30. 

Foreshore (for'shor), 71. The part Im- 
mediately before the shore; the sloping part 
of a shore comprehended between the high 
and low water-marks. 

Foreshorten (for-shorth), v.t In persp. to 
represent figures in such a manner as to 
convey to the mind tlie impression of the 



Foreshortened (B.iiiks’ F.illiiig Giant) 

entire length of the object when represented 
as viewed in nri oblique direction; to re- 
present any object. a.s an arm, a weapon, the 
branch of a tree, Atc. . as pointing more or 
less directly towards the spectator standing 
in front of the picture. The projecting 
object is shortened in proportion to its ap- 
proach to the perpendicular to the plane 
of the picture, and in consequence appears 
of a just length. 

Foreshot (fdHshot), n. The first portion of 
Ii(|i]id that comes over in the distillation of 
low wines. It is a milky liquid abounding 
in fusel-oil. 

Foreshow (fdr sho'), v.t pret. foreshowed; 
ppr. foreghowiwj; pp, foreshown and fore- 
showed. To show, represent, or exhibit be- 
forehand; to prognosticate; to foretell. 

Next, like Aurora, Spenser rose. 

Whose purple blush the dxy fores hows. Denham. 
'What else is the law Imt the ^^as^eX/oresherwedt 

Hooker. 

ForeshOWt (fdr'sho), n. Sign given l>efore- 
hand; prognostication. 

Foreshower (fOr-sho'dr), n. One who pre- 
dicts. 

Foreslde (fdi’'.sid), 71. The front side; also, 
a specious outside. 

Now when these counterfeits were thu.s iincjised 
Out of \\\^&/ore\ide of their forgt*rie. Spenser. 

Foresight (for'sit), n. 1. The act or power 
of foreseeing; prescience; foreknowledge; 
prognostication. 2. Provident care of futu- 
rity; prudence in guarding against evil; 
wise forethought. 

But Mousic, thou .irt no' thy lane. 

In proving /orenght may be vain. 

The best Uid '.ehetni-s o'^micc and men 

Gang aft a-gley. Burns. 

3. In surv. any sight or reatling of a level- 
ling-staff, except the back-sight; any bearing 
taken by a compass forward.— 4. The sight 
on the muzzle of a gun. 

Foraslghted (for'slt-ed), a. Looking care- 
fully forward; foreseeing; prescient; provi- 
dent. 


Foresightful (for-sit'fiil), a. Prescient; pro- 
vident. * The foresightful core he had of his 
Billy successor.' Sidney. [Rare.] 
Foreslgniiy (fdr-sig'ni-fi), v.t. To signify 
befor^and; to betoken previously; to fore- 
show; to typify. 

They oixforesignijp and threaten ill. Milton. 

Foreskin (fdi-'skin), ti. The skin that covers j 
the glans penis; the prepuce. | 

Foresldrt (fdr'skert). n. The loose and i 
pendulous part of a coat before. | 

Foreslack t (for-slak'). v.t \Fore tor for, 
inteiis., and slack.] To neglect by idleness; 
to relax; to render slack; to delay. 

It is a great pity that so good an opportunity was 
omitted and so nappy an OQcvL^Aon/bresiacked. 

Spenser. 

Through other great adventures hitliertoo 
Had ii/oresiackt. Spenser. 

Foresleeve (for'slev), n. That V^rt of a 
sleeve between the elbow and the wi’ist. 
Foreslowt (fdr-slo'), v.t (For*? for /or, 
intens., and slow.] 1. To delay; to hinder; 
to impede; to obstruct. 

No stream, no wood, no mountain couldfores/ow 
Their h.'isty pace. Fairfax. 

2. To be dilatory about; to put off; to nc- I 
gleet; to omit. 

Our good purposes foreshrwed arc become our tor- 
mentors upon our deathbed. Bp. Halt. 

Foreslowt (for-slo'), v.i. To be dilatory; to 
loiter. 

Yet is hope of life and victory: 

Forestorw no longer, make we hence amain. Shak. 

Forespeak (for-spek'), v.t. pret. forespoke 
or forespake ; ppr. forespeaking ; pp. fore- 
spoken. 1. To foresay; to foreshow; to fore- 
tell or predict. 

My mother was half a witch; never anything that 
sYitJorespake but came to pass. Beau, fir ft. 

2. To engage beforehand ; to buy a thing 
before it is fit for or in the market ; to be- 
speak; as, that calf is forespoken. [Scotch.] 
Foresi^ak (for-spek'), v.t Same as For- 
speak. 

Forespeaking (fdr'spek-ing), n. A predic- 
tion; also, a preface. 

Forespeecht (fdr'spech), 71. A preface. 
Forespeed (for-sped'), v.t To outrun; to 
outspccd. 

Hager at the sound, CoUmiba 

111 tiie 'uny/oresped the rc.st, J'rof. Blackie. 

Forespend (for-spend'). P f. {Fore tor for, 
utterly, and spend.] To weary out; to ex- 
haust, as by over-cxertioii. 

A painful march, 

Through twenty hours of night and day prolong’d, 
Forespent the British troops. Southey. 

Forespent (fOr-spent'), p. and a. [Fore for 
for, utterly, and spent] 1. Wasted in 
strength; tired; exhausted. 

After him came spurring hard 
A gcntleniati, sXmosX/orespent with speed. Shak. 

2. Fast; spent; as, liio forespent 
Forespoken (fOr-spOk'n), a. Previously 
spoken. 

Forespurrert (for-sp^F^r), n. One that rides 
before. 

A day in April never came so sweet. 

To show how co.stly summer was at hand, 

As th\s/orespurrer comes before his lord. Shak. 

Forest (fo'rest), n. (O.Fr.; ¥r. forH, Pr. 
and It. foresta, a forest, from L. forU, 
forays, out of doors, abroad. From L. forts 
we get the L.L. verb forestare, to banish, to 
put under ban, to proscribe, and from this 
a noun foresta, forestis, signifying a place 
put under ban or proscription, as regards 
cultivation, for the sake of the chase; a 
forest. This is the common derivation, but 
Grimm prefers to derive the G. forst, a 
forest, from a root meaning fir or pine, 

0. 1.G. forcLha, G. fohre, a flr. See FIK.] 

1. An extensive wood, or a large tract of land 
covered with tree.^t; a tract of mingled wood- 
land and open and uncultivated ground; 
a tract of land that has once been covered 
with trees; a district wholly or chiefly do- ' 
voted to the purposes of the chase. 

We have many forests In England without a stick 
of timber upon them. Mfiedjfwood. 

2 . In English law, (a) a certain territory of 
woody grounds and pastures privileged for 
wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase, and 
warren, to rest and abide in, generally belong- 
ing to the sovereign and sot apart for his re- 
creation, under special laws and having offi- 
cers of its own to look after it. There are 
still several royal forests not disafforested, as 
W i riilaor Forest and the New Forest (6) 'Hie 
right or franchise of keeping, for the pur- 
pose of venery and hunting, all animals 
pursued in held sports in a certain territory 
or precinct of woody ground and pasture. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tdbe, tub, hpll; 


Forest (fo'rest), a. Sylvan; rustic; of or 
pertaining to a forest; as, forest law. 

Forest (foTest), v.t To cover with trees or 
wood; to convert into a forest 

ForestalT (fOFstaf), n. An instniment for- 
merly used at sea for taking the altitudes of 
the heavenly bodies, and now superseded by 
the sextant 

Forestage (fo're8t-&J), n. In law, (a) a duty 
or tribute payable to the king's foresters. 
(b) An ancient service paid by foresters to 
the king. 

Forestsil (fo'rest-al), a. Pertaining to a 
forest; as. /oresfaf rights. 

Forestall (fdr-stgl'), v.t [A. BBX.fore8tallen. 
See Stall. ] 1. To take too early action re- 
garding something; to anticipate, 
spend not all 

That thou can'st speak at once; but husband It, 
And give men turns of speech: do not forestaii 
By luvisliiiess thine own and others' wit. Herbert. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief. 

And run to meet what he would most avoid? 

Milton. 

2. To take possession of in advance of some- 
thing or somebody else ; to hinder by pre- 
occupation or prevention; toinfluenco before 
the means or the opportunity for a right 
opinion or judgment. 

An ugly serpent etldch forestalled their way. 

Faiffax. 

I will not forestall your judgment of the rest. Pope. 
H.ibit i.s ,\fore.sttilled and obstiimte Judge. Rush. 


3. In law, to obstruct or stop up, as a way; 
to intercept on the road.— 4. t To deprive by 
Bometbiug prior. 

May 

This ni^ht forestall him of the coining day. .**hak. 

—To forestall the market, to buy up mer- 
chandise on its way to market with the in- 
tention of selling it again at a higher price, 
or to dissuade persons from bringing their 
goods there, or to persuade them to enhance 
the price when there. This was on offence 
at law up till 1844. - 8 yn. To anticipate, pre- 
occupy, monopolize, engross. 

Fore-stall (foi^stgl), 71. llie look-out man 
who walks before the operator and his vic- 
tim when a garrote nibbery is to bo com- 
mitted. See Oarrotk. 

Forestailer (fdr-st«il' 6 r), 71. One who fore- 
stalls; a person who purchases mendiundiiie 
before they come to the market with a view 
to raise the price. 

Forestay (fOrista), n. Naut. a largo strong 
rope reaching from the foremast head to- 
ward the bowsprit end to support the mast. 

Forester (fo'rest-Or), 71. 1 . An officer ap- 
pointed to watch or attend to a forest; one 
who lias the charge of a forest or forests; 
one whose occupation is to manage tlie tim- 
b«.T on an estate.— 2. An inhabitant of a 
forest or wild country. 

Foresters and borderers are not generally so civil 
and reasonable as might be wished. Evelyn. 

3. A forest-tree. [Rare.] 

This niceness is more conspicuous in flowers and 
the herbaceous oflTspring than in foresters, Evelyn. 


Foreat-lly (fo'rest-fll), n. The popular name 
of insects of the family Hippoboscidn (which 
see). 

Forest-ffla^le (fc/rest-glftd), n. A sylvan 

lawn. Thomson. 

Forestick (for'stik), n. The front stick 
lying on the andirons In a wood fire. 
Forest-marble (fo'rest-mlir-bl), n. In gsol 
an argillaceous laminated shelly limestone, 
alternating with clays and calcareous sand- 
stones, and forming one of the upper por- 
tirms of the lower oolite: so called from 
Which wood Forest, in Oxfordshire, whore 
the finer bands are quarried as marble. 
Forest-oak (fo'rost-Ok), n. The commercial 
term for the timber of trees of the genus 
(7asnarina, belonging to Australia 
Forestry (fo'rest-riX n. 1. In Soots law, 
forestage; the privileges of a royal forest—- 
2. The artof forming orof cultivating forests, 
or of managing growing timber. 
Foreat-tree (lo^st-trfl), n. A tree of the 
forest, not a fruit-tree. 

Foreawatt (fdFswotX a. Same as Forswat 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Foret (f6-rA), n. [Fr.] In mm. a gimlet or 
<lrill used for boring the touch-hole of a 
piece of ordnance. 

Foratadkle (fOritak-l), n. Naut the tackle 
f>n the foremast of a ship. 

Foretaste (fOritAst), n. A taste beforehand; 
aiitit*ir»atlon; enjoyment In advance. ‘The 
foretasto of heaven, and the earnest of eter- 
nity.' South.. 

Foretaste (Mr-tAstO, v.t pret A pp. fore- 
tasted; ppr. foretasting 1. To taste before 
posBessiun ; to have previous enjoyment or 


oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y^Sc. toy. 
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perienoe of ; to uiticipato.— 2. To taste ForewUOl (ffir-wlsh'), v.t To wish befon- 
«ore another. hand. Knoll^s. 


^ ^ ^ , ForetaUtd fruit 

Profaned first by the serpent. Milton. 

Forttavter (for-tftardrX n. One that tastes 
beforehand or before another. 

ForstOMh (fdr-tdch\ v. t. To teach or in- 
struct beforehand. Spenser. 

Foretell (fOr-tel^, e.e. pret. Sd pp. foretold; 
mr. foretelling. [Fore and tell] 1. To tell 
before an event happens; to preilict; to pro- 
phesy. 

Deeds then undone my faithful tonj^e /breto/d. 

Pope. 

2. To foretoken; to foreshow; prognosticate. 

Who art thou, whose heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful story hani^ing on thy toni^ue? 

Foretell (f6r-tel^» v.i. To utter prediction 
or prophecy. 

All the prophets from S.aiimel, and those that follow 
after, as many as have spoken, have likewisc/bretold 
of these days. Acts lii. 24. 

Stn. To predict, prophesy, prognosticate, 
vaticinate, soothsay. 

Foreteller (for-tepfir), n. One who foretells, 
predicts, or prophesies; a foreshower. 
Forethl^ (fOr-thln^O. v.t. pret. dc pp. fore- 
thought; ppr. forethiiikitig. 1. To think be- 


ttiought; ppr. forethinkxng. 1. To think be- 
forehand; to anticipate in the mind. 

The soul tif pvory man 
Perpetually forethiuk thy mil. Shah. 

2. To contrive beforehand. Bp. Hall. 
Forethlnk (fdr-thingk^, v.i. To think or 
contrive beforehand. * Thou vrla^^furethink- 
ing, weighing politician. * Sm ith. 
Foretho^ht (for^tligt), p. and a. Thought 
or contrived beforehand; prepense. • p'ore- 
thought malice.* Bacon. 

Forethought (for'thgt). n. 1 . A thinking 
beforehand ; anticipation ; prescience ; pre- 
meditation. 

He that is undone is equally undone, whether it he 
bjy spitcfulness ofy 7 »/'F/A<iMX‘A/, or hytlie folly of over* 
Slight or evil counsel. Utr R. L'listrauee. 

2. l^vident care. 

A sphere that will demand from him /orethouf[ht. 
courage, and wisdom. h. Taylor. 

Syn. Premeditation, prescience, foresight, 
aiiticipatitm, prudence. 

Foretnoughtnil (fdr-tligtTul). a. Having 
forcthou^t. 

Foretoken ( for-tolcn ). v. t. To betoken be- 
forehand; to foreshow; to presignify; to 
prognosticate. 

Whilst strange prodigious foretoken blood. 

Daniel. 

Foretoken (fOr'td-kn). n. Prognostic; pre- 
vious sign. 'Some ominous foretoken of 
misfortune.* Sir P. Sulney. 

Foretooth (fdr'toMi). n. pi. Foreteeth (for'- 
teth). One of the teeth in the forepart of 
the mouth; an incisor. 

Foretop (fdi/top). n. l. The hair on the fore- 
part of the head ; a tuft of hair turned up 
from the forehead. 

You must first have an especial care so to wear 
your hat, that it oppress not confusedly this your 
predominant ox foretop. B. yoftson. 

2. That part of a head-dress that is forward; 
the top of a pexiwiff.- 3. Naut. the platform 
erected at the head of the foromast. 
Foratop-maii (fdr'top-man), n. Naut. a 
mail stationed in the fnrotop in readiness to 
set or take in the smaller sails, and to keep 
the upper rigging in order. 

Foretop*ma8t (fdi‘'top-mast). n. The mast 
erected at the head of tho foremast, and at 
the head of which stands the foretop-gallant 
mast 

Forevouch (fdr-voucho. V. t. To avow, afllmi. 

or tell formerly or beforehand. Shtik. 
Foreward (fdi%fird). n. The guard in front; 
the van; the front. 

They that marched in ^efortward were all mighty 
men. i M«iccnb. lx. 11. 

Forewarn (fOr-wem'X V.t To warn or 
i^monlsh beforehand; to caution before- 
hand; to Inform previously ; to give previous 
notice to. * Forewarned in vain by the pro- 
phetic maid.* Dryden. 

We mete forewarned of your coming. Shak. 

Forewaetet (fOr-wftstO^ v.t Same as For- 
woMte. 

Forewea^t (for-we^rl). v.t. Same as For- 
weary. denser. 

FOrewendt (f 5r-wend')» V. t. To go before. 
Forewetlngit n. [See KORBWOTB.] Fore- 
knowledge. Cha^tcer. 

Forewllld (fOKwind). ti. 1. A wind that 
blows a vessel forwaid in her course ; a fa- 
vourable wind. 

Long taird 1 on smooth seas, hyforewinds borne. 

Sandye. 

2 . In agri. tho leaders of a band of reapers. 


or literature. 

Nor that the /ore-wits^ that would draw the rest 
Unto their liking, always like the besL B. yonson. 

2. Knowledge in time; precaution; fore- 
sight. 

After-wits are dearly bought. 

Let thy fore-wti guide thy thought. Southwell. 

Forewoman (fdr'wg-man). n. A woman 
who is chief ; the head woman in a work- 
shop or in a department of an establish- 
ment. 

Forewom (Wr-wdrnO, pp. [Fare for for, 
utterly, and worn.] Worn out; wasted or 
obliterated by time or use. 'Old forewom 
stories almost forgotten.* Brydges. 
Forewote.f Forewete.t v.t. [From fore, 
and A. Sax. wUan, to know.] To foreknow. 
Chaucer. 

Foreyard (fdr'yard). n. Tho yard or court 
in front of a house. 

Foreyard (foFyiird), n. Naut. the yard on 
the foremast <if a vessel. 

Forfalm (for-famO. p- and a. [A. Sax. far- 
f aren, y\\ of forfaran. SeeFoRFAKE.] For- 
lorn; destitute; worn out; Jaded. [Scotch.] 


Forfeitable (for'flt-a-hl). a. Liable to be 
forfeited; subject to forfeiture. 

For the future, uses sliall be subject to the statutes 
of mortmain, and /or/eitable like the lauds them- 
selves. Hiaekstene. 

Forfeiter (foi^flt-fir). n. One who incurs a 


lorn; destitute; worn out; Jaded. [Scotch.] 
And tho* wl crazy eild Pm oaxt for/airn. 
ril be a brig, when ye’re a shapeless cairn. Burns. 

Forfalte,t v.t [See Forfeit.] To misdo. 
Chaucer, 

Forfait. f Forfaultf (for'fglt). v.t To sub- 
ject to forfeiture; to attaint. 

in the same I'arliatiient Sir William Crichton was 
wloa/or/aulted for diverse causes. Holinsked. 

ForllBature,t Forflaulturet (for'fglt-ftr). n. 
Forfeiture; attainder. Ilolinshed. 
Forfang.t Forfenat (for-fang'. for-feng^). n. 
[A.Sax. ; from /ar«, before, xnafang, seizure.] 
In law, (a) tbo taking of provisions from any 
person in fairs or markets before tho royal 
purveyors were served with necessaries for 
the sovereign. (6) The seizing and rescuing 
of stolen or strayed cattle from the hands of 
a thief, or from those having illegal posses- 
sion of them; also, the reward fixed for 
such rescue. Wharton. 

Forlkre, t v. i. [A . Sax. forfaran, to go away, 
to perish— /or. intena. and /aran, to go.] 
*ro fare ill; to depart. Chaucer. 

Forfeart (for-fer'), v.t [For, intens.. or 
utterly, and /ear.] To frighten utterly. 
Forfeit (for'flt), v.e. [Fr. forfait, a crime, 
misdeed, from forfaire, to misdo, transgre^ss, 

L. L, forisfacere, to act beyond reason, to 
act unreasonably, to offend, to injure — L. 
foris, out of doors, beyond, and faeere, to 
do.] To lose the right to by some fault, 
crime, or neglect ; to alienate the right to 

S oBsess 1)y some misdeed; to become by uiis- 
eed liable to be deprived of; as, to forfeit an 
estate by treason; to forfeit honour or repu- 
tation by a breach of promise. 'Persons 
who had forfeited their property by their, 
crimes.' Burke, 

Men displeased God, and consequently 
nil right to happiness. Boyle. 

Forfeit. t v.t. To do a misdeed or criminal 
not ; to he guilty of a fault 
or crime. 

And nil this suffered our Lord 
Jesu Christ that never /br/ri/rd. 

Chaucer. 

Forfait (ioFfit), n. [iSce the 
verb.] l.f A misdeed; a wlfera 

transmssion; a crime; a 
malicious injury. 

To .seek arms upon people and 
country that never aid us any R9 

fot/eit. Berners. ' 

2. Tliat which is forfeited or 

lost, or the right to which is 

alienated byacrinie.offoiice. ' ' 

neglect of duty, or breach of 

contract; hence, a fine; a 

mulct; a penalty: as. he who murders pays 

Who forfeit of his life. 

Thy slandtrs 1 forgive; and therewithal 
Keiiiit thy other fopprits, Shah. 

3.t One whose life is forfeited. 

Your brother is a forpeU of the law. 

And you but waste your words. Shak. 

4. Something deposited and redeemable by 
a sportive fine: whence tho game ot forfeits. 

Country dances and/bfpeits shortened the rest of 
the day. Coldsmifh. 

Forfait (for'fitX p. and a. Lost or alienated 
for an offence or crime; liable to penal 
seizure. 'Their lives were / 01 /ett.' Macau- 
lay. 

By the memory of Edenic Joys 
Forfeit and lost. B. B. Browninr. 


penalty. 

Forfeiti 


Forfaitura (for'fit-ftr). n. 1. The act of for- 
feiting: the losing of some right, privilege, 
estate, honour, ofice, or effects by an offence, 
crime, breach of condition, or other act. 
‘ Under pain of forfeiture of the said goods.' 
Haeklnyt * With thefoifeiture of his own 
fame.* Beau. Ft— 2. That which is for- 
feited; an estate forfeited; a fine or mulct. 

Ancient privileges and acts of grace indulged by 
former Icings must not. without high reason, be re- 


former kings must not. without high reason, be re- 
voked by their successors; nor/br/eilures be exacted 
violently, nor pen.^1 laws urged rigorously. 

yer Taylor. 

Syn. Fine, mulct, amercement, penalty, 
sequestration, confiscation. 

Foxxandt (for-fe]uT),v.f. Same as For^end. 
Forfarad.t pp. Much afraid. Chaucer. 
Forfax (furTeks), n. [L.] A pair of scissors. 
Pope. 

FoillCIlla (for-flk'u-la), n. [L. , from forfex, 
pincera.] A LiniioDan genus of orthopterous 
insects, now forming a distinct faniilv, For- 
fictilidas. F. auricularia is the well-known 
earwig. 

FoxHc^dse (for-fik-Q'li-de). n. pi. A family 
! of insects belonging to the order Orthoptera. 

To this family belong tiie different species 
I of earwigs, which constitute tho genus For- 
' ficula, and are distinguished by having two 
conieous. forceps-like appendages at tho 
hinder extremity of the body. W’^estwood 
places the ForficulidcD in an order by itself, 
to which he gives the name of Knplexoptera. 
Forfoughtan (for-foChUn). p. ami a. [For, 
intens., and fought] Kxhaiisted with fight- 
ing or labour; fatigued and breathless. [Old 
English and Hcotcli. ] 

Tho* fopfouphten siiir enough. 

Yet unco proud to learn. Bums. 

Forgat (for-gatO* The old form of the pret. 

of forget 

Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but 
Porj^at him. Gen. xl. 23. 

Forgathar (for-gaTll'iVr). v.t [For, intens., 
ana gather; comp. O.FYis. forgathera. to 
assemble.] [Hcotirh or provincial English. 
See Forboatukr ] 1 . To meet; to convene. 

The sev’n trades there 
Foregather'd for their siller gun 

To shoot ance niair. May tie. 

2. To become intimately acquainted with; 
to take up with. 

O, may thou ne’er fargather up 

VVi* <iny lilastit, inuirland tup. Burns. 

Forgave (for-gav'), pi*et. of forgive. 

Forge (forj). ?I. [Ft. forge, Pr. favrga. It. 
forgia, L.fabriea, a workshop, from faber. a 
forger, a smith. So that forge = fabric.] 

1 . A furnace in which iron or other metal is 
heated to be hammered into form; a work- 
shop or other establishment in which iron 
or other metal is liamiiiercd ninl shaped by 
the aid of heat; a smithy; also, the works 
where iron is rendered malleable by puddl- 



B. B. Browning. 


Artillery Travelling Forge. 

iiig and shingling; a slungling mill. For 
military purposes a travelling forge Is used. 
It usually consists of an iron frame mounted 
on wheels, and to which a bellows, fumace, 
tool-liox, Ac., are attached; the anvil may 
be either supported on this frame or have a 
separate stand. -2. Any place where any- 
thing is mode, shaped, or devised; a work- 
shop. * J n tlie quick/orge and working-house 
of thought * Shak. 

From no other Pory^ hath proceedcrl a strange 
conceit, that to serve God with any set form of com- 
mon prayer is superstitious. Hooker. 

8. The act of beating or working iron or 
steel; the manufacture of metallic bodies. 

In the greater bodies Oxe/orgt was easy. Baean. 


oh. cibilin; 6h. 8c. loeA; g. go\ 


ft. Fr. ton; ng. sitifj; Tii, t/ieii; th. fAin; w. loig; wh. wAig; zh. azure. --See Kby. 
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FORK-BEAM 


Forge (f5rj). v.t pret. * pp. forged; ppr. 
forgUig. 1. To form by heating and ham- 
mering ; to beat into any particular shape, 
as a metal. 

But the same set of tools, perhaps, suffice to the 
plou)|rh.m.\ker iax/brj^ing a hundreu ploughs, which 
serve diirinj; the twelve years of their e»stence to 
prepare the soil of so many different farms. 

y, S. Aft//. 

2. To form or shape out in any way; to make 
by any means; to invent 

N.iines tiiat the schools and put into the 
mouths of schol.irs. Locke. 

Heforged . . . boyish histories 
Of battle, bold adventure, dungeon, wreck. 

Tennyson. 

3. To moke falsely; to produce, as that 
wliich is counterfeit or not genuine; to 
counterfeit, os a signature or signed docu- 
ment; to make in the likeness of something 
else; as, forge coin ; to forge a bill of ex- 
change or a receipt. 

That jialtry story is untrue, 

K\\^ forged to cheat such gulls as you. Hudibras. 

Syn. To fabricate, frame, manufacture, in- 
vent, counterfeit, feign, falsifv. 

Forge (forj). e.i. 'Fo commit forgery. 

Forge (fOrj). v.i. pret. A pp. forged; ppr. 
forging. [Possibly a corruption for force. 
Comp, vulgar K. dispoje for dispose: earenje 
for carcass, Ac.] Naut. to move on slowly 
and laboriously; to work one's way: usually 
with ahead, off, on, past, over, Ac. 

And off she (the forged without a shock. 

De Quincey 

— To forge ahead, (a) to move slowly and. 
as it were, laboriously past another object ; 
to draw ahead, as in one sliip outsailing an- 
other. 

No man would say at what time of the night the 
ship (in ca.se she was steering our course) mightyi’^^^ 
ahead of us, or how near she might be when .she 
passed. Dickens. 

(h) To shoot ahcatl, as in coming to anchor 
after the sails arc furled. 

Forge (forj), v.t. Aatit. to force or impel 
forward: usually with off, on, over, Ac.; as, 
to forge a ship over a shoal. 

Forge-man (forj'inan), n. A skilled coach- 
sniith who has a hammemian under him. 
Forger (fOrj'^r), n. One who forges, makes, 
or forms; a fal)ri(*ator; a falsifier; especially, 
a person guilty of forgery; one who makes 
or issues a counterfeit document. 

Forgery (forj'^-rO, n. l.t The act of forging 
or working metal into shape. 

U sole ss the forgery 

Of brazen shleUI and spear. Mi/ton, 

2. The act of forging, fabricating, or produc- 
ing falsely; especially, tlie crime of fraudu- 
lently making, counterfeiting, or altering 
any record, instrument, register, note, ami 
the like, to the pngitdice of the riglit of an- 
other; the making of a thing in Imitation 
of another thing, as a literary production, 
work of art, natural object, and the like, 
with a view to deceive, mislead, or defraud; 
as. thc/o/v/fri/ of a bond or of coin. 3. That 
which is forged, fabricated, falsely or fraud- 
ulently devised, or counterfeited. 

The writings going under the name of Aristobulus 
were A forgery of the second century. ITater/and. 

Forget (for-getO. ^ pret. forgot [forgat t ]; 
PV forgot. forgotten ; ppv.forgett ing. [A. Sax. 
forgetan -for, priv. or neg., and get an, to 
get. See Get ] l. To lose the remembrance 
of ; to let go from the memory ; to cease to 
have in mind; not to remember or think of. 

nicss the Lord. O niy soxil, and forget not all his 
benefits. Ps. cili. a. 

Here the m.ittcr is treated lightly, as exciting no 
attention ; or pMSserl, as never to be known, or, if 
known, only to he forgot. Sir W, Hami/ton. 

2. To slight; to neglect. 

Can a forget her sucking child? . . . Yea, 

they may forget, yet will I not/orget thee. 

Is. xlix. 15 . 

— To forget one*s self, to be gnilty of some- 
thing unbecoming in, or unworthy of one; 
to commit an oversight ; to lose one's dig- 
nity or self-control. 

Urge me no more ; I nhaW forget myse/f. Shak. 

Forgetable, Forgettable (for-get'a-bl), a. 
That may be forgotten; liable to escape the 
memorv. 

Forgetful (for-get'ful), a. 1. Apt to forget ; 
ea><T]y losing remembrance; as, a forget- 
ful man should use helps to strengthen his 
memory. ~-2. Heedless; careless; neglectful; 
inattentive. 

Be wA/orgetfttl to entertain strangers. Heb. xiii. 2 . 

a Causing to forget: inducing oblivion; 
oblivious; as, /or^e//i// draughts *T\\o for- 
getful wine.' J. Vfehster. 



Porgct-inc not 
{Myosotis Jkt/iistris). 


Forgetfully (fur-gutTuMl), ado. In a forget- 
ful maimer. 

ForgetfulneBB (for-get'ful-nes), n. 1. The 
qu^ty of being for^tful, or of losing the 
remembrance or recollection of a thing; 
proneness to let slip from the mind.— 

2. Loss of remembrance or recollection; a 
ceasing to remember; oblivion. *A sweet 
forgetfulness of human care.' rope. -— 

3. Neglect; negligence; careless omission; 
inattention. 

The Church of England is grievously charged with 
forget/n/ness of her duty. Ilooker. 

Forgetivet (forj'et-iv). a. Tlmt may forge 
or produce; inventive. 

Makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetiw, full of 
nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes. Shtik. 

Forget-me-not (for-get'ine-not). n. The 
common name of Myoso- 
tie palustris or scorpion- 
grass, nat. order Boragln- 
acese. It generally grows 
in damp or wet places. It 
is a very beautiful plant, 
and considered to be the 
emblem of friendship in 
almost every part of Eu- 
rope. Its flowers arc 
bright blue with a yel- 
low eye. The earlier her- 
balists applied the name 
forget - me - not to the 
ground-pine (Ajuga Cha- 
mcepitgs). 'I'he dark blue 
forget - me - not of the 
Azores (J/. azorica) Is 
now cultivated in green- 
houses, and is much 
esteemed for the brilliancy of its flowers. 
Forgettable, a. See Fokoetarlk. 
Forgette (for'Jet), n. [Fr. fourchette.^ Tn 
glove -tnak ing, same as Fourchette. See 
FOURCHETTE, 3. 

Forgetter (for-get'^r), n. One who forgets; 
a heeilless person. 

Forgettlngly (for-gel'ing-li). adv. Hy for- 
getting or forgetfulness. 

Forge-water (forJ'wi|-t6r), n. in wed. 
water in which a blacksmith has dipped his 
hot irons— a popular remedy, as a lotion, 
for aphthoD, Ac., and also drunk as a chaly- 
beate. It contains sulphate of iron. 

Forgle (for-geO, v.t. To forgive, [Scotch.] 

He saved me fr.ie being taVti to Perth as a witch. 
— Forgie them that wad touch sic a pulr silly aiild 
body. Str IV, StoH. 

Forglfte,t n. Foigiveness. Chancer, 
Forging (forj 'ing), n. 1. The process of 
hammering rcd-liot iron into any required 
shape. -2. The act of counterfeiting. 3. The 
thing forged; a piece of forged work in metal: 
a general iiaiiie for a piece of hammered iron 
or steel. 

There arc very few yards in the world at which 
iunh forgings could be turned out. 

Times newspafer. 

'Forgivable (for-glv'a-bl), a. [See Forgive.] 
That may be forgiven; pardonable. 

Forgive (for-giv'), v.t. pret forgave; pp. for- 
given; ppr. forgivinfjt. [A. Sox, forgifan 
Jin', Intens., and gif an, to give.] l.t To 
give up or over; to resign. 

To them that list the world** gay shows I leave. 

And to great ones such folly do forgive. Spenser. 

2. To give up resentment or claim to rc- 

a uital on account of; to remit, as an offence, 
ebt, tine, or penalty ; to pardon : said of 
the act or claim forgiven ; as, to forgive an 
injury. 

The lord of that servant was tnoverl with compas- 
sion, loosed him, andforgave him the debt. 

Mat. xviii. 27 . 

3. To pardon; to cease to feel resentment 
against; to absolve; to free from a claim, 
or the consequences of an injurious act or 
crime: said of the person. 

Now forgive me frankly. — 

Sir Thomas Lovell, I as freeforgive you. 

As 1 would he forgiven, X/orgive all. Shak. 

—Pardon, Forgive. See under Pardon. 
Forgiven (for-giv'n). pp, ot forgive. 
Forgiveness (for-fidv'nes), n. 1 . The act of 
forSving; the pardon of an offender, by 
which he is considered and treated as not 
guilty; the pardon or remission of an of- 
fence, crime, debt, fine, or penalty ; as, the 
forgiveness of sin or of injuries. 

Jlxchntifie forgiveness with me. noble Hamlet ; 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me. Shak. 

2. Disposition or willingness to forgive or 
pardon. 

And mWd/orgivewjs intercede 

To stop the coming blow. Dryden. 


Forglver (for-glv'dr), a 
or I'eniits. 


One who pardons 


Forgiving (for-^v^ingX p. snd a. Disposed 
to forgive; inclined to overlook offences; 
mild; merciful; compassionate; as, aforgiv- 

and forgivif^, he was nevertheless cold 
and unsympathUiag. Macau/ay. 

Forgivin^ess (for-glv'ing-nes), n. A for- 
giving disposition or act. 
l^rgo (for-gO'), v.t. Same as Forego. 
Forgon,t v.t. Inf. ot forgo To omit; to 
lose; to relinquish. Chaucer. 

Forgot, Forgotten (for-got', for-got'n), pp. 
ot forget. 

Forgrowen,t pp. [For, intens., and grow.] 
Gvoigrowu. Chaucer. 

Forgyft,t n. Forgiveness. Cfiaueer. 
Fornailet (for-hAl'), v.t. To overhaul; to 
overtake. 

All this long tale 

Nought easeth the care tliat doth meforhai/e. 

Spefiser. 

Forbendt (for^end), v.t. Same os Fore- 

hend. 

Forbow, Forbooy (for-hou', for-hd'iX v.t 
iA. ^ax. forhogian, to neglect— /or, neg. , and 
hogian, to be anxious.] To forsake; to 
abandon; as, a bird is said to forhow her 
nest when she deserts it. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

The h.iwk .and the hern attour them hung. 

And the mcrl and the mavis forhooyed their^oiing. 

Forinsecal (fo-rin'sc-kal). a. [L. forinsecus, 
from without —forts, without, inde, thence, 
and aflix seeus, signifying side.] Foreign; 
alien. [Karo.] 

Forlsfanilllate (fd'ris-fa-mil"i-at), v.i. pret. 
A pp. forisfamiliated; ppr. foritfamiliat- 
ing. [L. foris, out of doors, and fawUia, 
family.] In law, to renounce a legal title 
to a further share of paternal inheritance. 
Forisfiamlliate (f6'riB-fa-mil"i-at), v.t. To 
put out of family; in law, to emancipate 
or free from parental authority; to put a 
son in possession of property in his father's 
lifetime, cither at his owm request or with 
his consent, and thus dischaige him from 
the family. 

Forlsfaniiliation (fd'ris-fa-mi]-i-a"8hon), n. 
I’lie act of forisfamiliating, or state of being 
forisfamiliated. 

Forjeskit (for-Jes'kit), p. and a. Wearied 
out; jaded with fatigue. [Scotch.] 

Forjeskit sair, with weary iegv, 

Kattiiii* the corn not owre the rigs. Burns. 

Forjudge,! v.t. {For in the sense of the 
prefix mis, and E. judge.] To judge wrong- 
cmsly. Chaucer. 

Fork (fork), n. [A. Sax. fore, furc, furca, 
from L. furca, a fork, which is also the 
pureiit of G. furke, L.G.forke, D. vork, Fr. 
fourche, W. fforeh, ffwrch, a fork.] 1. An 
instrument, consistliig of a handle with a 
shank, usually of metal, tenninating in two 
or more parallel prongs or tines, used for 
piercing and holding or lifting something; 
as, a tablc-/orAr; a pitch-/orAr; a dung-/ 9 r]r. 

2. Anything resonibiiiig a fork in shape, or 
employed for a purpose similar to that for 
which a fork Is employed; as, (a) one of the 
parts into w'hich anything is bifurcated or 
divided. (&) A prong; a point; a barb. 

The bow is bent and drawn ; make from the shaft. 
—Let it fall rather, though Xhefork invade 
The region of my heart. Shak. 

(c) An instrument of steel with two prongs, 
which when set in vibration protfuces a 
musical sound, varying in pitch according 
to the thickness of the metal, the length of 
the prongs, or their width apart; a tuning- 
fork. (d) A piece of steel tlttlng into the 
socket or chuck of a lathe, used fur carry- 
ing round the piece to be turned. See Fork- 
chuck. —8. A mbbot (furca being in Latin 
the name of a kind of gibbet). 

They h.'id run through all punishments, and Just 
'scaped the fork. Butter. 

—Forks of a road or river, the point where 
a road parts into two; the point where two 
rivers meet and unite in one stream.— in 
fork, in mining, applied to a mine when it 
is free from water and in working order. 
The engine is said to have the water in fork 
when the mine is in such a condition. 

Fork (forlO> v.i. 1. To shoot into blades, as 
corn.— 2. To divide into two; ai^ aroad forks. 

8. To draw out water. 

Fork (fork), v.t. 1. To raise or pitch with a 
fork, as hay.— 8. To dig and break with a 
fork, as ground.— 8. To make sharp; to point 
— To fork out or over, to hand or pay over; 
to pay down. [Slang.] 

Forlc-oesJU (fork'lidm), n. Kaut a ^ort 


Fate, flir, fat, fall; 


me. met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mflve; tQbe, tub, bgll; ;[>i], pound; 


ii. Sc. aVtfino; y, Sc. tey. 
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beam introduced to support the dock of a 
vessel where there is no framing. 
Fork-dhudk (fork^chuk), n. An appendage 
to a turning-lathe, so called from that part 
which screws on the mandril having on the 
outer side a square hole in whicli forked 
pieces of iron of different sizes, according 
. to the strength required, are placed when 
in use. 

Forked (forkt), a. 1. Opening into two or 
more parts, points, or shoots; darting forth 
in sharp points; Jagged; furcated; as, ixforkcd 
tongue; the /or/red lightning. 

This right hand shall hale him 
By hisybr^M/ chin. Loufjelltnu, 

2. Having two or more meanings; pointing 
more than one way; ambiguous; otiuivocul. 

Men of your large profession, . . . 

That with most uuicic agility, could turn. 

And re-turn ; inalce knots and undo them ; 
Liivc/or^ei/ counsel. B. yotison, 

Forked-beaxd (forkt^berd). n. The common 
name given to several British fishes, of the 
genus lianicops, belonging to the cod family. 
Irorkedly (forVod-li), adm. In a forked form. 
Forkedness (fork'ed-nes), n. The quality 
of being forked or opening into two or more 
parts. 

Forkerve.t V.t. [A. Sax. /ort^or/a?!, to cut 
or carve through. J To carve or cut through. 
Chaucer. 

Forkhead (fork'hed), n. The barbed head 
of an arrow. 

Forkiness (foiVi-nes), n. Tlie quality or 
state of being f<irky, or of opening into two 
or more parts like a fork. 

Forkless (fork'les). a. Having no forks. 
Forktall (fork'tal), n. A Huhnon in his 
fourth year's growth. [Provincial. ] 

Forky (fork'i). a. Op ening into two or more 
parts, slioots, or points; forked; furcated. 
‘ForAri/ tongues.* Pope. 

Forlal^t pp. [For, utterly, and loft for left.'i 
Left off entirely. Chau4icr. 

Forlay (for-la'), v.t. To lie in wait for; to 
ambush; as, a iMet forlays a traveller. 
Forlese, t v. t [A. Sax. forleCaan. to lose.] 
To lose entirely. Chaucer. 

Forlete,t v.t. [A. Sax. forlcetan, to let go.] 
To give over; to quit; to omit; to neglect. 
CtMucer. 

Forleygne,t n. See Forloyne. Chaucer. 
Forllet (for llOi V.i. [For for /ore, and lie,] 
To lie before or in front of. 

A golden lialdrlck whichybr/rtv 
Athwart her snowy breast. .Spender. 

Forloret (for-ldr'), v.f. [See Forlorn. l l. To 
forsake; to desert. 

Thus fell the trees, with noise the deserts roar ; 

The beasts their caves, the birds tlieir wvsX^/orlorf. 

Fairfax. 

2. To deprive. * When as night hath us of 
1 igh t forlorn. ’ Spetuter. 

Forloret (for-Wr'J, a. Forlorn. 

Forlorn (for- lorn'), [A. Sax. forloren, 
pp. of forledean, to lose —/or, utterly, and 
leOsan, to go forth, to lose. Comp. G. ver^ 
foren, forlorn, lost. iSeeLosB.] 1. Deserted; 
forsaken; abandoned. 

Some say that ravens toilet foriorn children. Shak. 

2. Lost; helpless; wretched; solitary. 

For here forlorn and lost I tread. CoMsmith. 
The condition of the besieged in the meantime was 
forlorn in the extreme. Prescott. 

3. Small; despicable: in a ludicrous sense. 

He was so forlortt^ that his dimensions to any thick 
sight were Invisible. Shak. 

4. Deprived; bereft; destitute. 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 

And is of sense/br/ar/i. Coleridge. 

Forlorn hope, [D. verloonen hoop— hoop, 
a troop.] 3iUit. (a) an advanced body of 
troops ; a body of skirmishers ; a vanguard. 
IlolkLnd. ib) A detachment of men ap- 
pointed to lead in an assault, to storm a 
counterscarp, enter a breach, or perform 
other service attended with uncommon 
peril— S yn. Destitute, lost, abandoned, for- 
saken, solitary, helpless, friendless, hope- 
less, abject, wretched, miserable, pitiable. 
Forlorn (for-lomO> n. 1. A lost, forsaken, 
solitary person. 

That Henry, sole possessor of my love. 

Is, of a king, become a banish'd man. 

And forcoato live In Scotland skforlom. Shak, 

2. A forlorn hope; an advanced body of 
troops; a vanguard. 

Cur forlorn of horse marched within a mile of 
whore the enemy was drawn up. Cromwell, 

Forlornly (for-lom'li), adv. In a forlorn, 
formikeii, or solitary manner; as, to lament 
fortomily. 


And poor, proud Byron, sad as grave. 

And .salt as Mtei forlorftly brave. 

And quiv'ring with the dart he drave. 

it. M. Browning, 

ForlomneSB (for-lom^es), n. The state of 
being forlorn; destitution; misery; a for- 
saken or wretched condition. 

ForlOjrnet (for-loin'X W. [ For, away, and 
Fr. loin, far, distant.] A term of the chase 
which signifles that the game is far off. 
Forlyot (for-11*), v.i. Same os Forlie. 

Form ( form ), n. [L. forma, form, whence 
formal, reform, Ac.] l.The shape or external 
appearance of a body, as distinguished from 
the iiiaierlal of which it is composed ; the 
figure, as defined by lines and angles; that 
shape or coiitlguration peculiar to each 
body through which the eye recognizes it 
as distinct from every other body; thus, we 
speak of the/orrn of a circle, the/orw of a 
8(|iiare or triiuigle, a circular /orta, iho form 
of the head or of the human body, a liand- 
Boiiie/orra, an ugly/c#r»/^ a frightful form; 
matter is the basis or substratum of bodies, 
form is the particular disposition of matter 
in each body which distinguishes its ap- 
pearance from that of every other body. 

After that he appeared in anolhcr form to two of 
them, as they walked. Mark xvi. la. 

2. .Manner of arranging particulars; dispo- 
sition of particular tilings ; as, a form of 
words or expressions. 

More lasting and permanent impressions 
than those which accompany any transient of 


words that are uttered in die ordinary method of 
religious worship. Addison. 

3. A mould; soiiiothing to give shape, or on 
or after which things are fashioned; a 
model; draught; pattern; hcncc, a formula. 

Hold fast the forrn of sound words, which thou 
hast heard of me. 2 Tim. i. 13. 

4. Beauty; elegance; splendour; dignity. 

He hath txoform nor comeliness. Is. liii. s. 

5. Regularity; method; order; as, this is a 
rough draught to be reduced to fot'm. — 

6. External appearance without the essen- 
tial qualities; empty show. 

Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the fortn of Justice. Shak. 

7. Stated method ; established practice ; 
ritual or presoiibod mode; ceremony; as, 
the forme of public worship; the forms of 
Judicitil proceeding; /orms of civility; it Isa 
mere matter ot form, 

F or who would keep an ancient/hrw 

Thro* which the spirit breathes no more} Tennyson. 

8. That which has form; a shape; a phan- 
tom. -9. Likeness; imago. 

Who, being in the form of Ct)d . . . took upon 
him iXwform of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men. Phil. ii. 6, 7. 

10. Manner of arrangement; disTiositiun of 
component parts; system; as, the interior 
form or structure of the flesh or bones, or 
of other bodies; a monarchical or republican 
form of government.— 11. A long seat; a 
bench. - 12. A class or rank of students in a 
school; also, a class or rank in society. 

* Ladies of a high form.* Bvimet.—\Z. The 
seat or bed of a hare. ' 14. In printing, the 
pages of type or stereotype plates arranged 
for printing a sheet, and fastened in an iron 
frame or chuse. [In this use spelled also 
Fonne. High condition or fitness for 
any undertaking, asacompetitiun.espccially 
a physical eoiupotition; powers of running. 

In the language of the turf, when we say that a 
horse Is in form, we intend to convey to our hearers 
tluit he is in high condition and lit to run. So. again, 
the word is used in still another sense, for we .speak 
of a horse's form when we wisli to allude to his 
powers on the turf, as compared with other well- 
known anlmuls. Thus, if it be supposed that two 
three-year-olds, carrying the same weight, would 
run a mile and a half, and come in abreast, it Is .said 
that ikic form of the one is equal to that of the other. 

y, ii. IVaish, 

16. State or condition; manifestation to the 
senses or the intellect; as, water assumes 
thoform of ico or snow.— 17. In hot, and 
zool. an individual having a distinctive form 
or characteristics. — Ksseniial or substantial 
form, that mode of existence which consti- 
tutes a thing what it is, and without which 
it could not exist. Thus water and light have 
each their particular /orm of existence, and 
the parts of water being decomposed, it 
ceases to be water. 

Form (form), v.t. [L. fonno, from forma, 
form.] 1. To make or cause to exist in a 
particular manner; to give form or shape to; 
to shape; to mould. 

And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground. t»cn. ii. 7. 

2. To arrange; to combine in any particular 


maimer; as, hofonned bis troops inti) a hol- 
low square. • 3. To model by fiLstruction and 
discipline; to mould; to train. 

'Tis educationy^^mx the common (nind. Po/e. 

4. To devise ; to contrive ; to frame ; to in- 
vent; to create.— 5. To go to make up; to be 
ail clement or constituent of; to answer as; 
to take the shape of; as, duplicity /oms no 
part of his character; these tacts form a safe 
foundation for our conclusions. 

The diplomatic politicians . . . inhoforpned by fsLt 
the majority. Bnrke. 

6. Ill gram.io make byderivation or by affixes 
or preflxes.— 7. To provide with a form, as 
a Imre. 

The melancholy hare is formed in brakes and briers. 

l>rayton. 

Form (form), v.i. 1 . To take a form. --2. To 
run fur a form, as a hare. B. Jtnuion. 
-Form. (L. forma, form, shape.] A Latin 
tcnriination denoting like, in tlio form of ; 
as, vcniii/fO*//i, worm-like, taXeXform, scythe- 
like, cxmform, sword-like, ovi/arm, in the 
form of an egg. Ac. 

Foxmablet (foi*'ina-bl), a. Formal Dekker. 
Formal (form'al). a. l. According to form; 
agreeable to established mode. 

A c:rild‘looktng,/hri/m/gardcn, cut into angles and 
rhomboids. Irving, 

2. Given to outward forms, observances, or 
ceremonies; strictly ceremonious; precise; 
exact to affectation: as. a man/or//m/ in his 
dress, his gait, or deportment.— 3. Done in 
due fonn. or with solemnity; express; ac- 
cording to regular method; not incidental, 
sudden, or irregular; as. he gave \\\s formal 
consent to the treaty.- 4. Acting according 
to rule or established mode; regular; metho- 
dical 

TUc forma/ stars do travel so. 

As we their names and courses know. IFaiier. 

5. Having tho form or appearance without 
the substance or essence; external; as, for- 
mal fluty; formal worship. ^ 6. Depending 
on customary forms; couveiitional 

Still in constraint your suffering sex remains, 

C’>r bound vajormai or in real chains. Pope. 

7. Giving a special fonn to and thereby 
making a thing what it is; formative. 

Of letters the material part is breath and voice; the 
formal is constituted by the motions and figure of 
the or^iins of speech. Holder. 

8. Retaining its proper and essential char- 
acteristic; regular; proper; reasonable. 

To make of him a formal man again. Shak. 
Why, she may command me; 1 serve her. slie is my 
Udy. 

Why, this is evident to any fornuil capacity. Shak. 

9. Connected with conditions rather than 
causes. 

space, time, and number may be conceived as 
forms by whit h the kiiowUidge derived from our sen- 
sations is moulded, and which are independent of 
the dilTerenres in the matter of our knowfedge, aris- 
ing from the sensations themselves. Hence the 
sciences which have these ideas for their subject 
may be \eivk\<cd formal .sciences. ll’hewell. 

8yn. Precise, punctilious, stiff, starched, 
affected, ceremonious, regular, methodical, 
extenial, outward, conventional 
Formalism (form'al-izm), n. The quality 
of being fonnal, especially in matters of 
religion; outside and ceremonial religion. 
Formalist (form'al-ist), n. One wno ob- 
serves forms, or practises external cere- 
monies; especially, one who rests in external 
religious forms, or ubsorves the forms of 
worship, without possessing the life and 
spirit of religion. 

It may be objected by certain ybrwia//x/x that we 
can prove nothing duly without proving it in form. 

Skaftesbury. 

Formality (fonn-ari-ti), n. 1 . The condition 
or quality of being formal. -2. Fonn with- 
out substance. 

Such (books) as are mere pieces o( formality, so 
that if you look on them you look through them. 

Fuller. 

3. Mere conformity to customary modes; 
ceremony; conventionality. 

Nor was his attendance on divine offices a matter 
offorma/ity and custom, but of conscience. 

Atterbury. 

4 . Established order; rule of proceeding; 
mode; method; as, the formalities of Judi- 
cial ptocaas', fonnalUies ot law.— 6. Custo- 
mary mode or behaviour or dress, or custo- 
mary ceremony; ceremonial. 

The pretender would have infallibly landed in our 
northern parts, and found them all sat down in their 
formaiities, as the Gauls did the Roman senators. 

Swift. 

6. External appearance; formal part. 

To fix on God Xbe formality of faculties or affec- 
tions is the imposture of our fancies, and contra- 
dictory to his divinity. Glanville, 


ch, cAain; Mi, Sc. lock; g, po; J,iob; h, Fr. ton; ng. sinp; TU, f/icn; th, f/iin; 
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7. Essence; the quality whicli constitutes a 
thing what H is. 

The /otfnalify of the vow lies in the promise made 
to God. StiiU»t£/leet. 

S. In HchuUuttic philou, the manner in which 
a thing is conceived or constituted by an 
act of human thought; the result of such 
an act of thought; thus, animality and 
rationality are /ontMlities, 

Formalize (form'al-iz}, v,t, pret. & pp. for- 
tiMlUed; ppr. formalizing. 1. To reduce to 
a form; to give a certain form to; to model; 
to modify. 

The .same spirit which anointed the blessed soul 
of our Saviour Christ, doth so/ormttitze, unite, and 
actuate the whole race, as if both he and they were 
so many limbs cuiiipiactcd into one body. Hooker, 

2. To render foniial. 

Formalize (forin'al-iz), v,i. To affect for- 
mality. [Rare.] 

Formallzer (form'al-iz-er), n. A formalist. 
Sorth. 

Formally (form' al -11), ado. In a formal 
manner; ceremoniously; stiffly; precisely; 
essentially; characteristically. 

You and your followers do fiXAtni/ormallr divided 
aji^ainst the authorized guides of the church ami the 
rest of the people. Hooker. 

That %t\i\e\i formally makes this (charity) a Chris- 
tian grace, is the spring from which it flows. 

SfMoiridee. 

Formate (form'at). n. [L formica, an ant ] 
(General formula hlCHO^.) A salt of formic 
acid. Formates may be obtained by satu- 
rating formic acid with an oxide or a car- 
bonate. They are all soluble in water. The 
alkaline formates, when hcattid, blacken, 
give off iiiilainmable gases, and leave a resi- 
due of carbonate. The other formates, in 
the same circinnstances, give olf carbonic 
aclil, liydrocurbons, and water, and leave a 
resiiliie of oxide or redticeil metal. 
Formation (form-a'shon), n. fh'r., from L. 
firt'iiiatio.] 1. The act of forming or making; 
the act of creating or causing b) exist ; the 
operation of composing, by bringing mate- 
rials together, or of shaping and giving fcjnn; 
generation; production; as. the formation 
of the earth; the formation of a state or 
constitution; tho/onnafitO'Hof ideas.— 2. Tlie 
manner in which a thing is formed; the 
peculiar /omiafioH of the heart. -3. In geol. 
any series of rocks referred to a common I 
origin or period, whether they consist of the I 
same or different materials, (geological strata 
are divided iuto certain groups of one era 
of deposition, sometimes of very dissimilar 
inineralogical character, but inclosing the 
same fossil species; as, the Oarboniforoii'i, 
Oolitic, Cretaceous. Silurian, Laurentian, 
«tc. , formations. -4 .\filit. an arrangement I 
of troops, os in a square, column, • 

Formative (form'a-tiv). a. l. Giving form; ; 
having the power of giving form; plastic. 



The meanest plant caiitutt be raiserl without seeds 
by any formative power residing in the soil. 

JleHtlev. 

2. In grata, serving to form; derivative; in- 
ffe.Yioual; as, a termination merely /or //m- 
iive. 

Formative (form'a-tiv), n. In gram, (a) a 
word formed according to some practice 
or analogy, os brighten, fritthUn, lighten. 
(b) That which serves to give form to a 
word and is no part of 
the root, as en in the ex- 
amples nmler (a). 

Forme, t a. [A. Sax. 
forma, flrst, supcrl. of 
/or, fore.] Former; Urst. 

Chaucer. 

Porm4 (for-ina), n. [Fr.| 

In her. a term applied to 
a cross having the arms 
expanding towards the 
ends and flat at the 
outer edges. Called also PaUe, PatUe, 
Forme (form), n. See Form, 14. 

Formed (fonnd), a. Arranged, as stars into 
a constellation. 

Formedon (for'me-don), n. (L. forma dtmi.] 
In Engliuh law, a writ of right, which lay 
for him who had right to lancls or tenements 
hy virtue of an entail: abolished by 3 and 4 
Will. IV. xxvil. 

Formelltf n. [Perliaps a corruption of Fr. 
femelle, female, a Walloon form of which, 
according to Littrd, is fnim^; or can it be 
from fore and male, the females of birds of 
prey lieing uniformly before or superior to 
the males in size and sporting qualities? 
The form furmayUe is also found.] The 
female of any bird of prey. Chaucer. 
Former (form'brl, n. One who or that 
whicli forms; a maker; an author; espeoially. 


Crow fnrm 4 or 
pattee. 


a pattern in or upon which anything is 
shaped, as a piece of wood used for shaping 
cartridges and wads. 

Former (fomi'^r), a. eompar. fA compar. 
from A. Sax. form, fortna, early, first] 1. Be- 
foi-o in time; preceding another or some- 
Uiing else in oraer of time. * The latter and 
the former ruin.’ lios. vi. 3. 

Htt former husband, who sent her away, may not 
take her again to be his wife, affer tliat she is de- 
filed. Detit. xxiv. 4. 

2. Ancient; long past 

For inquire, 1 pray thcc, of thu former age. 

Juli viii. 8. 

3. Near the beginning; preceding; ns, the 
former part of a discourse or aigumcnt 

4. Earlier, us between two things mciitioiied 
together; first mentioned. 

A bad author deserves better usage than a bad 
critic:; a man may be the former merely through the 
misfortiiiie of want of judgment ; but ne cannot be 
the latter without both that and an ill temper. Po/e. 

Syn. Prior, previous, anterior, antecedent, 
preceding, foregoing. 

Formeret (fonn-(^r-et'), n. (Fr.] In orrA 
the arch Hi), wliieh, in Gothic groining, lies 
next the wall, and is consequently loss than 
the other ri])3 which divide the vaulting. 
Formerly (forni'(^r-li), adv. 1. In time past, 
eitlier in time immediately preceding or at 
an indefinite distance ; of old ; heretofore; 
as, nations/omirrlf/mnde slaves of prisoners 
taken in war. — 2. t Jbirst; first of all; before- 
hand. 

But Calidore, that was mor^ quicke of sight. 

Prevented him before his stroke could U^t, 

And on the helmet smote liiiuforMerlte. S/eu.ter. 

■ Formerly, Previously. Formerly means 
before the present time; previously, before 
some particular event. 

FormeBtgf a. superl. Foremost; flrst. Cfiau- 
rrr. 

i Formful (form'ful), a. Ready to form; crea- 
tive; imaginative. *The fonnful brain.' 
Thomson. 

Formic (for'mik), a. (L. formica, an ant.] 
Pertaining to or produced by ants; as, 
formic aciil. When ants are irritated (hey 
emit a fluid, which contains both formic and 
malic acids; and when repeated quantities 
of ants have tieen infused in boiling water, 
an acid as strong as vinegar Is obtained, and 
which has been used for the same purpose. 
All vegetable substances produce formic 
acid, carbonic acid, and sometimes acetic 
acid, when distilled with nitric acid, periodic 
acid, iodic acid, a mixture of chromic and 
sulphuric acids, or of sulphuric acid with 
peroxide of manganese. Formic acid may 
also be produced by the action of carlionic 
oxide at a high temperature upon moist 
caustic potash. F4»ntiula of formic acid, 
CHaGo.- Formic ethers, ethers obtained by 
the Bulistltution of alcoholic radicles for the 
nmlaceable hydrogen of formic acid: thus, 
ethyl formic ether (C 2 ^$)^'^^ 3 ’ 

Formica (for-ml'ka), n. (L.] 1. Ilie ant, a 
Linnasan genus of hyinonopteroiis insects, 
now divided Into several genera which con- 
stitute the extensive family Fonnicidie, to 
the typical genus of which tlie name For- 
mica is also given. See Ant.— 2. In fal- 
conry, a distemper in a hawk's bill which 
eats it away. 

Formicant (for^mik-ant), a. (L. formica, an 
ant. ) In med. a term applied to the pulse 
whtMi extremely small, scarcely perceptible, 
unciiual, and communicating a sensation 
like that of the motion of an ant perceived 
through a thin texture. 

FormlcazlkUe (for'mi-ka-rl'l-dfi), n. pi. [L. 
fm-mica, an ant, and Gr. eidos, resemblance. ] 
The ant-birds, a family of birds including 
the bush-shrikes, formerly classed among 
the LaniidsB or butcher-birds, but, from 
their possessing characteristics quite dis- 
tinct from those of that family, now sepa- 
rated from tliem. Tliey live among thick 
trees, biuhes, and underwood, and feed upon 
insects, particularly ants (for which some of 
the species search below the surface of the 
ground), eggs, and young and sickly birds. 
Unlike the jjaniidie they do not dart at their 
prey on the wing nor seize it with their 
claws, which are thick and rather blunt, 
while the wings are short and capable only 
of feeble flight. The hill, being their must 
important instrument, is always stout, more 
lengthened than In the Laniidie, hooked at 
the point, and armed with strong teeth. 
Fonmeate (for^mik-at), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or resembling an ant. 

Formloation (for-mik-a'shon), n. [L. for- 
mieatio, from formica, an act] In med. a 


seiisation of the body resembUna that made 
by the creeping of ants on tlie skin. 
Formioio (for-mls'lk), a. Same as Formde, 
Formlojklm (for-mi'si-dd), n. pi. An exten- 
sive family of hymenopterous Inseofta be- 
longing to the section Aculeata of Latretlle, 
co-extensive with the Llnniean genus For- 
mica or the numerous tribe of ants. See 
Ant. 

FormldabiUty (for'mid-a-bir'i-tl), n. The 
((uolity of being formidable; forniidableness. 
Formidable (for'mid-a-bl), a. [L formUa- 
bilis, from fonnido, fear.] Exciting fear or 
apprehension ; impressing dread ; adapted 
to excite fear and deter ftx>m approach, 
encounter, or undertaking. 

They seemed to fear the formidable sight Drydett. 

I swell iny preface into a volume, and make it 
formidable, when you see $0 many pages behind, 

Dryden. 

Stn. Dreadful, fearful, terrible, tremendous, 
awe inspiring, fcar-insplrlng, deterrent 
Formidableness (for'mld-a-bl-nesl, n. The 
quality of beiug formidable, or adapted to 
excite dread. 

Formidably (for'mid-a-bll), adv. In a for- 
midable manlier. 

Formldoloset (for-mid'ol-fts), a. Dreading 
greatly; very much afraid. Bailey. 
Formless (formTes), Oh Wanting form or 
shape; without a determinate form; shape- 
less. * The conception of a,formle8s infinite, 
whether in time or space.' Carlyle. 
Formlessness (form'les-nes), n. The state 
of being witluait form. 

Formo-metbylal (for"m6-meth'il-al), n. A 
very infiainiiiublo liquid obtained by distil- 
ling a mixture of pyroxyllc spirit, sulphurir 
acid, water, aud binoxide of manganese, and 
saturating the distilled liquid with potasli. 
It is a mixture of methylic formate anti 
methylal. 

Formosityt (form-os'i-ti), n. Beauty; grace- 
fulness. Cockeram. 

FormouBt(fortn'uB),a. Beautiful. Chaucer. 
Formula (for'ma-la), n. pi. Formulo 
(fonn'u-le) or Formulas (form'fl-laz). [L. 
formula, dim. of forma, a Wm.] 1. A pre- 
scribed form; a fixed or conventional metlxod 
in which anything is to be done, arranged, 
said, or the like; particularly, a prescribed 
form of words in which something is to be 
stated. —2. In med. a prescription. • 3 . In 
eccles. a written confession of faith ; a formal 
enunciation or statement of doctrines. - 
4. In math, any general theorem or literal 
expression; a rule or prin ciple expre sseti in 
algebraic symbols; thus V« - «)(« -"SjoT- c) 
is the formula for the area of a triangle 
whose sides are a, b, e, and semi-perimeter 
s.-^b. In ehem. an expression by means of 
symbols and letters of the constituents of 
a compound: thus, 0 represents oxygen; 
il, hydrogen ; and water, wliich is a com- 
pound of two equivalents of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen, is represented by H3O. 
Formular (for'mti-l<^r), a. Of or pertaining 
to a formula; formulary. QuarL Rev. 
Formularlstlc (foi-'mu-lfir-lst"lk), a. Fer- 
taiuing to or exhibiting formularizatlou. 
Emerson. 

Formularizatlon (for'mQ-Ur-is-A"shoti), u. 
The act of formularisiiig ; a formulamed 
or formulated statement or exhibition. C. 

Kingsley. 

Formularlze (WniQ-ldr-izl,e.f. pret & pp. 
furmularized ; ppr. formularizing. To re- 
duce to a formula; to formulate; to express 
tersely and clearly In systematic form. 

It is, therefore, to be regretted that the commis- 
sioners as a body have notformtdarijredmn opinion 
on a subject that was within their JiTriidictlon, and 
which was examined by them at gr«*rit length ami 
with evident care. Sainr. Rev. 

Formulary (for'mfi-la-rl)* n. [Fr. formu- 
laire, from L. fortnula.] 1. A book contain- 
ing stated and proscribe forms, as of oaths, 
declarations, prayers, and the like; a book 
of precedents. —2. Prescribed form or model ; 
formula 

Formulary (for'mti-la-ri), a. Stated; pre- 
scribed; ritual. 

Formulate (forimfi-lat), s.t. pret. A pp. for- 
mulated; ppr. fortnutating. To reduce to 
or express in a formula; to put into a precises 
and comprehensive systematic form, as a 
statement. 

Formula, Formyl (for'mfil, for'milX u. 
fC^llO.) A hypotnetlcal radical, analogotm 
to acetyle, of which formic acid is supposed 
to be an oxide. It is composed of 1 atonic 
of carlioii, 1 of hydro^n, and 1 of oxygen. 

It forms compounds with chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine. 


Kate, far, fat, fqll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not. niOve; 


tiibe, tub, bqU; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abnfie; y. Sc. fey. 
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"• l Aietotpre- 
model; a formula. 

Foinillliatl(m(foT'md-l^ The 

act of formullsing, orredadng to a tormuhL 

protebly well aware of the curioui 
Mdmey to/if^mt 4 itMaii 0 H and aystem which under 
me nm of philosophy encumbered the minds of the 
Kenaisaance schoolmen. JitisJktH. 

Fonialiie tfor^mH-llK), v,t To reduce to a 
^TOuU^r formulas; to formulate. A. IT. 

Fon^ Formyla (for'mll), n. In chem. 
SW IrOBlCUIJB. 

FdVMnt, Fo(reaiient(for-nent^ fOr-a-nent'X 
Wore, in front of, and 
onenf (which see}.] Concerning; opposite 
to. [ScotchJ 

Fondoatsd (for'ul-k&t, for'nl- 
*“ u?” *■ . from /amix, an 

arch.] 1. Arched; vaulted like an oven or 
f ui^ce, concave within and convex without. 
2. In bot. arching over; as, nfmiieate leaf. 
Fonileate(for'ui>kat), v.i. [L./omieor,/omu 
an arch,a vault, a brothel, 
brothels In Borne being generally in vaults 
or cellars. J To commit lewdness; to have 
unlawful sexual intercourse. 

Brahniin^rwiVw/r with a Nayr woman he shall 
not thereby Jose his caste. ^siatU Researckti. 

Fornication (for m-ka'shon). n. [L./ortU- 
eatio.trom/omicor. SeeFOKNiOATE.] 1. Tlie 
incontinence or lewdneas of unmarried per* 
sons, male or female, 


^ my mother /or«ate me, then the Lord 
will take me up.' Pi. xxvii la fin 
It (rften means left deaolate. 


Fonteati^ lls) the act of incontineacy In sbiirle 
persons; if either party be iiiarriet^ it is adultery. 

2. In BeKp.it may mean (a) adultery. (6) In- 
cost, (c) Idolatry; a forsaking of the true 
God. and worshipping of idols. —3. In arch. 
an arching ; the funning of a vault. 
Fornicator (for'ni-kat*6r). n. l. An un* 
married person, male or female, who has 
criminal conversation with the other sex ; 
one guilty of fornication.** 2. In Scrip, an 
Idolater. 

PomlcatreaB (for^ni-k&t-res), n. An un- 
married female guilty of lewdness. 
Fomi(^rm (for-nis^-form). a. {Jj. fornix, 
fomicis, an arch, a vault, and fonna, shape. ] 
In hot vaulted or arched : a term applieil 
to the nectary of some plants. 

Fornix (for'nlks), n. it.] 1. In conch, the 
excavated part under the umbo; also, tlie 
upper or convex shell in the oyster. -**2. In 
boL a small elongation on the tube or throat 
of the corolla, as in Anchusa.— 3. In atiat. a 
triangular lamina of white substance ex- 
tending into each lateral ventricle of the 
brain, and tei*minating in two processes 
which arch downwards to the base of the 
brain. 

Forpaaet (for -pas'), v.i. [For, away, and 
pass.] To go by; to pass umioticcd. Spenser. 
Forpot, (for'pet), n. [Corrupted tor fourth- 
peck.] The fourth part of a pock, [Scotch.] 
Forpinet (for-pinO. v.i. [For, intens., and 
pins. ] To pine or waste away. Spetutsr. 
Fomyt (for-ra^X act of ravaghig ; 

a foray. 

A bund of Britons riding on/brray. 

Few days before, hod gotten a great pray 
Of Saxon goods. Sp^tutr. 

Foirasrt (fbr-rft'X v.t To ravage ; to 
a foray upon. 

For they that mom hsd/erraye^ all the land. 

Fai^ax. 

Fomyert (for-ra'br), n. One who makes 
a foray or invasion. * A company of Per- 
siaa/orrs^rs, that were abroad to waste a 
country.' HoUand. 

Forril (foriril), n. Same as Parel. 

Forrit» Forvet (for^rit, for'ret), adv. For- 
ward. [Soptoh.] 

ForB(fors),n. Rough hair on sheep. [Local] 
Fonake (for-sakO, pret. forsook; pp. 
forsaken; ppr. forsaking. [A. Sax./orsaoon, 
to oppose, to renounce, from for, Intena, 
and saoan, to strive, to contend. Comp. 
Dan.forsage, D. Mrsalsm, to deny.] l. To 
quit or leave entirely: to desert; to abandon; 
to depart from; towi^drawfrom; as, friends 
and flatterers /oraote us In adversity. 

Fsrtmks the foolish, end live. Prov. far. 6. 

2. To cease to have anything to do with; to 
renounce; to reject. 

lfhlichfldren/br«eJemylaw,endwalkiiotinmy 

Judgments. PS. Ixxxlx. 30. 

Cease fktmi anger, andyfarxeSe wrath. P». xmrvH. a 
XtTo deny. Chauesr. ^Forsake, Desert, 
Aband^ Forsake is appUed to leaving 
that which natural affeouon or a sense 
duty should have led us to remain hy; as. 
to Jbraolrs our home, friends, or oonatiT: 
a bird /ersmrss its neii 'When my fattm 


the passive 
forlorn :*~ 

* When he in/brsoAtH, 

Withered and shaken. 

What can an old man do but die.* Feod.] 

Desert may sometimes be synonymous with 
forsake, but it usually implies a greater 
degree of culpability and the infringement 
of some legal obligation; as, to desert one's 
wife and children; to desert one’s regiment. 
Abandon is to leave and give up flnuly and 
completely; as, to abandon evil courses; but 
generally it implies the laying aside of all 
care and concern for an object, especially 
when danger threatens it, or when longer 
connection might prove dangerous to our- 
selves; as, to ahandon a hopeless enterprise 
or a sinking ship.— S yn. To quit, desert, 
abandon, relinquish, give up, renounce, 
reject. 

Foxaakm (for-sak'n), p. and a. Deserted ; 
left; abandoned. 

Forsaker (for-sak'^r), n. One that forsakes 
or deserts. 

f v [For, priv., and sap.] 

1 o forbid; to renounce. Spenser. 
Forsliape.t v.t. [For, priv., and shape.] To 
put out of shape; to render niis-shapen. 
Forshape, t pp. and a. Out of shape; trans- 
• formed. Chaucer. 

Forshapen,! pp. Transffirmed. Chaucer 
Forshronke,! Forahronken,! pjh [For, 
intens., and shronke, shronken, for shrunk, 
shrunken.] Shrunk up. Chaucer. 
Forslackt (for-slak'), v.t Same as Pore- 
slack. 

Porsleu^, t Ponflouthe, I Ponlugg^ t 

V.t. To lose through sloth. Chaucer. 
Foralow t (f <ir-sl6') v. t and L Same as Fore- 
slow. 

ForBongen,tpp. Tired with singing. Chau- 
cer. 

Forsooth (for-sotho. O'dv. [A. Sax./orfdfA— 
/or and sooth, that is, for or in truth.] In 
truth ; in fact ; certainly; very well : often 
used ironically. It was once a word of hon- 
our or highly polite addrass to a woman. 

A tit taskn,/brsdaih, to govern a realm. Nt^yward. 

Carry not too much underthought betwixt yourself 
and them, nor your city mannerly word {/arsaoih), 
use it not too often in any case; but plain, ay, niad.'im. 
and no, madam. B. ffmsM. 

Forsooth (for-BbthO, v.t To use the word 
forsooth to; heiicc, to address in a highly 
polite and ceremonious manner. 

captoin of the Charles had forsoethed her, 
though he knew her well enough, and she hiin. 

Ponootb (for-Htfth'). »■ A man gl^'to 
using the word forsooth to a lady; hence, a 
man veiy polite and ceremonious to ladies. 

You sip so like a forsooth of the city. B. yottson, 

Forspeak (for-sp^kO, v.t [For, ueg. or 
intens., and speak.] l.f To forbid; to pro 
hlbit; to speak against. 

Thou hast forspoAo my being in these wan; 

And say St it is not lit. SkxA. 

2. To injure by immoderate praise; to affect 
with the curse of an evil tongue, which 
brings ill-luck upon what or v^oinsoever 
it praises; to bewitch. [Now only provincial. ] 


ForswMr(for-swArOb 0.1 To swear CaMly; 
to commit perjury. 

Forsweaxer (for-sw&r'Sr). n. One who 
rejects on oath; one who is peijured; one 
that swears a false oath. 

Forswonekt (for-swonglO, a. [Prefix for, 
and A. Sax. ftofneen, to labour.] Over- 
laboured. iSfpenser. 

Fo rsw ore (for-swOrOi Pret. of forswear. 
Forsworn (for-swOmO, pp. of forswear. 
For8womne88(for-sw0m'ne8),n. The state 
of being forsworn. 

Fort (Wrt), n. [Fr.; from L./erfit, strong.] 

1. A fortified place; usnally, a small fortified 
P , 5®' occupied only by troops, surrounded 
with a ditch, rampart, and parapet, or with 
palisades, stockades, or other means of 
defence; also, any building or place fortified 
for security against an enemy; a castle.— 

2. A person's strong point; a forte. [Rare.] 
Fort-a4Jutant (fort'ad-ju-tantX n. An 

officer in a garrison doing duties analogous 
to those of the adjutant of a regiment He 
is responsible for the internal discipline of 
the men and the appropriation of them to 
the various corps. 

Fortallce (fort'al-is), n. [O. Fr. fortelesse, 
L.L. fortalitiurn, from fortis, strong.] A 
small outwork of a fortiflcatlon; a foitilage. 
Written also Fortelace. 

Forte (for' tax adv. [It., with strength, 
loudly; L. fortis, strong.] In music, a 
direction to sing or play with forco of tone. 
Forte (fdrtX n. [Fr. fort, strong part, also 
a person's forte, from L. fortw, strong 
(whence /ores, /ei^, <fcc.).J 1. Tlia strong 
portion of a sword- blade or rapier, as op- 
posed to the/ai6fe or faible. — 2.Tuat in which 
one excels; a peculiar talent or facul^; a 
strong point or side; chief excellence. 

It was in description and meditation that Byron 
txcelled. 'Description,' as he said in Don nian, 
was his/erfr.' ifaoiuloy. 


VfKing 

r bact us.ige made so, 


That my bad tongue, by their oau us.iKe inaac 
Forsfeahs their cattle, doth bewitch their com. 

iFitch Edmonton (1633). 

I tak* ye a* to witness, gude people, that she 
threatens me wi* mischief, ojod/oropottks me. 

_ ^ Sir IV. Scott. 

Forspend (for-spend'), v.t Same aa Fore- 

spend. 

Forstall (for-stan, v.t Same as ForesUM. 
Forster t (forst'drX n. A forester. 
Forsterlte (fors'ter-ft), n. A crystallized 
mineral, which occurs at Vesuvius, accom- 
panied by pleonaate and pyroxene. It con- 
tains silica and magnesia. 

F oratm nght, t pp. Distracted. Chaucer. 
ForswatiT Forswattt (for-swotO,FP. [For, 
Intens., and swat, old pp. of sweat] over- 
heated; sunburnt. 

Shee is my goddesse plaine. 

And 1 her shepherds swayne, 

Albee forswonck aiidforsrvtrff I am. Spenser. 

Forswear (for-sw&rO, v.t pret. forswore; pp. 
forwoom; ppr. forswearing. [For, neg., 
and swear.] 1. To reject or renounce upon 
oath; to renounce earnestly, determinedly, 
or with protestaUona . . . do forswMV 
her.' Shak. —2. To deny upon oath. 

LUee Innocence, and as serenely bold 

As truth, how loudly he/orswears thy gold. DeytUn. 

—To/emmar on<', m(/; to vnut ttitiof; to 
poijan ono'i mIL 

Thou Shalt not/«mmr/AyM^ Mat. t. 33. 


excelled. 

* was hisySwfr.' 

Forted (fdrt'edX a. Furnished with forta; 
guarded by forts; fortified. 'A forted 
residence 'gainst the tooth of time.' Skak. 
Fortelace (fort'el-as), n. See Fortauob. 
Forth (forth), adv. [A. Sax. forth, from /or, 
fore, before; O. fort on, further; D, voord, 
forward. ] 1. Forward; onward in time, place, 
or order; in advance from a given point; 
as, from that day forth; from that time 
forth; one, two, three, and so/oreA— 2. Out; 
abroad; noting progressioii or advance from 
a state of confinement or concealment; 
out into public view or chaiacter; as, ^ 
plants in spring put forth leaves; your 
country calls you forth into her service. 

When winter past, and summer scarce begun. 
Invites Ihemforth to labour in the sun. Drydem. 

8. Out; away; beyond thobounda^of aplace; 
as, send him forth of France. [Rare.] 

I am I’rospcro, and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan. Shah. 

At Thoroughly; from beginning to end. 

You, my noble and well-warr.mted cousin. 
Whom k concerns to hear this matteryhr/A, 

Do with your usuries as seems you best. Shmh. 

--From forth, forth from. * From forth 
the streets of Pomfret. ' Shak. 

Forth (fOrthX prep. Out of; forth from. 

Someforth their cabins peep. Donne. 

Forth t (forth), n. [From faran, to go, to 
fare. ] A way. 

Forthhy,t uav. Forth or forward by. Chau- 
cer. 

Forthcoming (fOrth'kum-ing), a. [See 
Come.] Ready to appear; making appear- 
ai^; as, Uie prisoner iefortheonMtg. 
Forthcoming (forthlram-ing), n. In Seote 
law, the action by which an arrestment is 
made effectual. In this action the arrestee 
and common debtor are called before the 
Judge to hear judgment given, ordering tlie 
debt to be paid, or effects delivered up to 
the eprmUng creditor, or otherwise dispose 
ing of the matter. 

Forther,t To farther or further. Chau- 
cer. 

Forthgolng (f&rth'go-ingX a. Going forUx 
Forthgolng (f Arth'gO-ingX A going forth 
or utterance; a proceeding from. 

Forthinkt (for-tmngk^, v.t [For, away, and 
j 1 . To repent of; to regret; to grieve 
or be sorry for. 

That now tha same hegraatly dothferthOihe. 

M Spenser. 

2. To cause to repent, regret, or grieve. 

the Sedpture nith, Repent, or let it for- 
think yon. TyndaU. 

Forth-IgBnlng (mrth-iBfrfi-iiig), a [See 
Issue.] Issuing; coming out; coming for- 
ward, as from a coveil 


oh, ehain: 6h, So. locA; 

Voh II. 


»>90l J./ob; ton; ng.Bin,; «a. (ftoo; th. tMn; w.wig; wb.wMg; 


sh, ofOM.— S m mr. 
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ForthOUglltat pp. of fur think. Chancer, 
Forthreiiat v,t, inf. of further. To further. 
Chancer, 

Forthright (fortVrit), adv. [See Right.] 
Straight forward ; in a straight direction ; 
straightway. 

Impatient in embarrassment 
He/orthHjrht passed, and Hf^htly treading went 
To that same feathered lyrist. ICeats. 

Forthright (fdrth'rit), a. Straightforward; 
honest; direct; immediate; as, a forthright 
man; a speech. 'Forthright in- 
spiration.’ A, C. Swinburne. 

Forthright t (fdrth'rit), n. A straight path. 

Here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Throuj^h/brfkrt^M/s and meanders. ShaJk. 

Forthwardt (forth'wArd), adv. Forward. 
Forthwith (fdrth'with), adv, [Forth and 
t&it/i— lit. with what is forth or immed- 
iately before.] 1. Immediately; without 
delay; directly. 

Immediately there fell from his eyes as It had been 
scales; and he received his sif^ht/or/hwif/i. 

Acts lx. iS. 

2. In law, as soon os thg thing retiuired may 
be done by reasonable exertion confined to 
that object. 

Forthyt (for-THlO,adP. [A. Scx.forth^—for, 
and OiH, instrumental case of the cfenion- 
strative pronoun. See That.] Therefore, 

Thomalin have no c^rejor/Ay; 

Myself will have a double eye. S/^usrr. 

Fortieth (for'ti-eth), a, [See Forty.] 
1. Following the thirty-ninth, or preceded 
by thirty-nine.— 2. Being one of forty equal 
parts into which anything is divided. 
Fortieth (for'ti-eth), n. One of forty equal 
parts into which a whole is divided; the 
quotient of a unit divided by forty. 
Fortlflahle (for'ti-fi-a-bl), a. That may be 
fortified. 

FortillcatlOIl (for^ti-fl-ka’^shon), n. [.See 
Fortify. ] l. The act of fortifying or 
strengthening; the art or science of strength- 
ening positions in such a way that they may 
be defended by a body of men much inferior 
in number to those by whom they are at- 
tacked.— 2. That which fortifies or strength- 
ens; especially, the works, as a wall, ditch, 
palisades, and the like, constructed for 
the purpose of strengthening a position. 
Fortifications are divided into pemianent 
and temporary or field fortifieatium. Per- 
manent foriificaiwm are works required 
to remain effective fur any length of time, 
for the purpose of defending important posi- 
tions, as cities, dockyards, arsenals, «^c. 
Temporary or field f<»rtificalione arc de- 
signed to strengthen a post tliat is to bo 
occupied only for a limited period. The 
figure represents a section of a fortified 
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Section of Fortified Work (interior on the left ; exterior on the right). 

walL a a is the abattis; hb, the counter- 
scarp; ee, the palisade; dd, scarp; //, fraise; 
f^'OOt tfio parapet; A, bantiuette; and if;, 
the breast-height. Fur definitions of each 
of these see the words. ~3. That which for- 
tifies or strengthens; especially, the works 
erected to defend a place against attack; a 
fortified place; a fort; a castle. 

Fortification -i^te (for’ti-fl-ka"shon-ag- 
&t), n. A variety of agate which when 
polished exhibits lines suggestive of the 
form of a fortified place. 

Fortifier (for'ti-fi-er), n. One who fortifies, 
stren^hens, supports, or upholds. 


1. To add strength to; to strengthen; to 
confirm; to furnish with strength or means 
of resisting force, violence, or assault. ' lie’s 
fortified against any denial' Shak, 

When Interest .sn argument, 

Weak reason serves to ipain the will's assent. 

For souls already warped receive an easy bent. 

Dry<UH, 

Pride came to the aid of fancy, and both combined 
\o fortify his resolution. Sir IV, Scott, 

2. To surround with a wall, ditch, pali- 


sades, or other works, with a view to de- 
fend against attacks of an enemy; to 
strengthen and secure by forts, batteries, 
and other works of art; to render defensible 
against an attack by a hostile force; as, to 
fortify a city, town, or harbour. 

Fortlnr (for'ti-fi). v.i, ’I'o raise strong places. 
FortUaget (f6rt'il-aj), ti, A little fort; a 
blockhouse; a fortalice. 

Fortuity t (for-tiri-ti), n. A fortified place; 
a castle; a bulwark. 

Fortin (fort'ln), n. [Fr.] A little fort; a 
field fort; a sconce. 

FortlSldmo (for-tis'ae-md), ado. In music, a 
direction to sing with the utmost strength 
or loudness. 

Fortitlon (for-ti'shon), n. [Fi*om L. fors, 
fortis, chance. See Fortune.] ’i1ie prin- 
ciple of trusting to chance; casual choice; 
fortuitous selection. 

No mode of election operating in the spirit of for- 
tiiion or rotation can be generally good. Sttrke. 

Fortitude (for'ti-tud), n. [L. fortitudo, from 
fortis, strong.] l.t Strength; force; power 
to resist attack. 

Despairing of his own arm's fortitwic. SAaA. 
The fortitude of the place is best known 

2. That strength or firmness of mind or soul 
whi<‘h enables a person to encounter danger 
with coolness and courage, or to bear pain 
or adverrity without murmuring, depres- 
sion, or despondency; passive courage; re- 
solute endurance; firmness in confronting 
danger. 

Fortitude is the guard and support of the other vir- 
tues. I.ocJke. 

Who fights 

With passions, and o'ercomes them, is endued 
With the best virtue. pa:>sive fortitude. Massiuger. 

8yn. Resolution, resoluteness, endurance, 
tlriiiness, hardihood, nerve, bravery. 
Fortltudlnous (for-tMud’iu-us), a. Having 
fortitude; courageous. 

Fortlet (fort'let). n. A little fort. 
Fort-msOor (fort'ma'jfer), n. In a fortress, 
the oftlcer next to the governor or com- 
mandant. 

Fortnlght(fort'nU), a. [Gontr. from fourteen 
nights, time being formerly often reckoned 
by nights; comp. sevennighU, sennight, a 
week.] The space of fourteen days; two 
weeks. 

Fortniglltly (fort'nit-ll), adv. Once a fort- 
night ; every fortnight ; at intervals of a 
fortnight; as, the paper is published fort- 
nightly. 

Fortnightly (fort'nit-li), a. Occurring or 
appeanug once a fortnight; as, a fort nightly 
mail. 

Fortress (fort 'res), n. [Fr. fortcresse, Pr. 

fortaressa, fortalessa, from 
L. /orf iff, strong.] A forti- 
fied place; a fort; a castle; 
a stronghold ; a place of 
flefence or security; usu- 
ally, a city or town well 
fortified. 

Go«l is our fortress, in whose 
conquering name 
Let us resolve to scale their 
flinty bulwarks. SAaA. 

Fortress (fort'res), v. t. To 
furnish with a fortress or 
fortresses; to defend bv a 
fortress ; to guard ; to for- 
tify 

Honour and beauty, in the owner's arms. 

Are wKAkly fortress'd from a world of harms. SAnA. 

Fortret (fort'ret), n. A little fort; a sconce; 
a fortlet. 

Fortrodden,tFortro<len,tp. anda. utterly 
down-trodden. Chaucer, 

Fortlllt,t a. Fortuitous; accidental. Chau- 
cer, 

Fortuitous (for-tu'lt-us), a, [L. fortuitus, 
from furs, fortis, chance. See Fortune.] 
Accidental; casual; happening by chance; 
coming or occurring unexpectedly or with- 
out any known cause. 

How can the Epicurean's opinion be true that the 
universe was formed by n fortuitous concourse of 
atoms? Srofft, 

—Accidental, Casual, Fortuitous, Contin^ 
gent. Incidental, See under Accidental. 
Fortuitous^ (for-tuit-us-U), ode. Acciden- 
tally; casuimy; by chance. 

Fortuitousness (for-tfi'it-us-nesX u. The 
quality of being accidental ; accident; chance. 
Fortuity (for-tfi'i-tf), n. Accident; chance; 
casualty. 

Fortuna (for-tfi'ha), n. X. In Hum, myth, 
the goddess of fortune.— 2. A small planet 
or asteroid between the orbits of Man and 


Jupiter, discovered August 22, 1862, by Pro- 
fessor Hind. 

Fortunate (for'tfi-nAt), a, [L. fortunatus, 
pp. of fortuno, to make fortunate or pros- 
perous. See Fortune.] 1. Coming by good 
luck or favourablp chance; brinn^g some 
unexpected good; presaging happiness; au- 
spicious; as, a fortunate event; a fortunate 
concurrence ox circumstances; a fortunate 
ticket in a lottery.— 2. Lucky; successful; 
receiving some unforeseen or unexpected 
good, or some good which was not depend- 
ent on one's own skill or elforts; as, a /or- 
tunate adventurer in a lottery; I was most 
fortunate thus unexpectedly to meet my 
Mend.— Fortunate, Successful, Prosperous, 
Fortunate applies to that which is deemed 
beyond human control; succestful denotes 
that elTective human effort has been made 
to gain t^e oblect; prosperous has very 
much the meaning of succesfftU, but is ap- 
plied rather to a series of things than a 
single event; we say, a succestful enterprise, 
a prosperous line of business, a fortwuite 
circumstanco. — Syn. AuBpicious,lucky, pros- 
perous, successful, favoured, happy. 
Fortunately (foritu-nat-li), adv. In a for- 
tunate manner; luckily; successfully ; hap- 

l^itunateness (foritu-nat-nes), n. Good 
luck; success; happiness. 

Fortune (foritfin), n, [L. fortuna, a length- 
ened form offers, fortis, chance, hap, luck, 
from fero, to bring.] 1. Chance; accident; 
luck; fate; also, tlie personified or deified 
power regarded as determining human suc- 
cess, meting out happiness and unhappi- 
ness, and distributing arbitrarily or fortui- 
tously the lots of life. 

'Ti% more by fortune tlmn by merit. SAak, 

O Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee fickle. SAaA, 

2. The good or ill that befalls or may befall 
man; success, good or bad; what the future 
may bring; lot: often in the plural; as, to 
share one's fortunes. 

In you the fortune of Great Britain lies. Drydtn, 
His father dying, he was driven to London to seek 
his fortune. Swift, 

3. Wliat a person has experienced in life; 
circumstances or events in life. 

While he whose \ow\y fortune 1 retrace. 

The youngest of three sons, was yet a babe. 

iFordswortA. 

4. Good success; prosperity; good luck. 

It rained down fortune, showering on thy head. 

SAaA. 

5. Estate; possessions; especially, large 
estate ; great wealth ; as, a gentlemen of 
small fortune; he married a lady of for- 
tune,— Chance, accident, luck, fate, 
lot, destiny, wealth, possessions. 

Fortune t (for'tfin), v,t 1, To make fortu- 
nate. Chaucer. —2. To dispose of, fortunately 
or not. Shak.— 3. To foretell the fortune or 
lot of ; . to presage. Dryden; Shak, 
Fortune (roritun), v.i. To befall; to fall 
out; to hax>pen; to come casually to pass. 

They attempted to remonstrate, but were warned 
to beware, lest ' it might fortune to cost some their 
heads.' Hallam. 

Fortune-book (foritfin-buk), n. A book to 
be consulted to discover future events. 
Fortuned (foritfind), a. Supplied bv for- 
tune: used in composition. 'The fuIl-/or- 
tuned Ciesor.’ Shak, 

Fortune -^hunter (foritfin-hunt-^rX n, A 
man who seeks to marry a woman with a 
large fortune, with a view to enrich hlmsell 
Foxtune-buntlngCfor'tfin-hunt-ingXi'i. The 
seeking of a fortune by marriage. 
Fortuneless (foritfin-les), a. Luckless; alio, 
destitute of a fortune or portion. 
Fortune-Stealer (foritfin-stsl-erX n. One 
who steals an heiress. 

Fortune-tell (foritOn-tel), v,i. To tell, or 
pretend to tell, the future events of one's 
life; to reveal futurity. Shak, 

He tipples palmistry, and dines 

On all licx/ortunedeUing lines. CUaveland, 

Fortune-teller (for'tfin-tel-er), ti. One who 
tells or reveals the events of one's life; an 
impostor who deceives people by pretend- 
ing to a knowledge of future events. 
Fortune-telling (foritOn-tel-ing), n. The 
act or practice of foretelling the future for- 
tune or events of one's life. 

Fmrtuniset (foritfin-iz), e.t. To regulate 
the fortune of; to render fortunate or happy. 

Fooles therefore 

They are which fortunes doe by vowes devise, 

Sith each unto himselfe his life vamy foriuHist, 

Spenser, 

Fortunouitt Froceeding from fortune. 
Chaueer, 


F&te, fSr, fat, fall; mS, met, hSr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bqll; oil,.pound; U. Sc. abune; f. So. icy. 
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Forty (for'tl), a. [A. Sax. fedtoert^—fedwer, 
four, and tig, ten. See Four.] Four times 
to^ thirty>nino and one added. 

Forty (for^tf), n. 1. The number which con- 
sists of four times ten ; the sum of forty 
units.— 2. A symbol expressing forty units, 
as 40 or xl. 

Forum CfO'rum), n. [L. AVXn to fons^foraH, 
out of doors.] 1. A market-place or public 
place in Rome where causes were Judicially 
tried and orations delivered to the people. 

2. A tHbiinal ; a court ; any assembly em- 
powered to hoar and decide causes. 

lie (Lord Camden) was, however, fully more emi- 
nent in the senate tlian the forum. Brougham. 

Forwaked,t y. and a. Having waked long. 
Chaucer. 

Forwaudert (for-won'ddr), v.i. [For, intens., 
and wander.] To wander away; to rove 
wildly; to wander till wearied. Spenser: 
Chaucer. 

Forward (for'wdrcD, adv. [A. SiaLX.forweard, 
foreweard -for, fore, before, and weard, 
wcardee, G. warts, used in composition to 
signify situation, direction. Comp. O. vor- 
iffdrf«.] Toward a part or place before or 
in front; onward; progressively: opposed 
to backward. 

Forward (forVdrd), a. 1. Near or at the 
forepart; being at the front; in advance of 
something else; anterior; fore; os, the for- 
ward gun in a ship, or the forward ship in 
a fleet; the forward horse in a team. 

Four le}«s and two voices. . . . llw fonvard voice 
now is to speak well of his friend; his backward voice 
U to utter Ibul speeches and to detract. Shak. 

2. Ready; prompt ; strongly inclined ; in a 
bad sense, over hasty; over ready. 

Only they would th.at we should remember the 
poor; the samp which 1 also vtB.^ fonoard to do. 

Gal. ii. 10. 

3. Anient,-' eager; earnest: violent; in an ill 
sense, less reserved or modest tlian is proper; 
bold; confident; as, the boy is too forward 
for his years. 

Or lead the for 7 tfard youth to noble war. Prior, 


4. Advanced beyond the usual degree ; nd- 
vanced for the season; us, the grass or the 
grain is forward, or forward for the season; 
we have a forward spring. 6. Not behind- 
hand; not inferior; advanced in position or 
rank; promiueut. 

My good C.'imillo, 

She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is i' the rear of our birth. Shak. 

The Athenians, deserted by the other states, met 
his invading army, in which the exiled chief 4»f that 
faction, Hippias, had a appointment. 

Brougham. 

Forward (for'w^ird), v.t. l. To advance; to 
help onward: to promote; to accelerate; to 

a uicken; to hasten; as, to forward a good 
oslgn ; to forward the growth of a plant; to 
forward one in improvement. 


Whenever 1 shine, 

\ forward the grass and 1 ripen the vine. Swift, 


2. To send forward; to send toward the 
place of destination; to transmit; as, to for- 
ward a letter or despatches. - 3. In book- 
binding, to prepare for the finisher, as a 
sewed nook, by putting a plain cover on. 

Forwarder (forwCrd-er), n. l. One who 
promotes or advances In progress.— 2. One 
who sends forward or transmits goods; a 
forwarding merchant [United States.]— 

3. In bookbinding, one who does the plain 
covering of a sewed book, and prepares it 
for the llnishor. 

Forwarding (for'wdrd-lng). p. and a. Ad- 
vancing; promoting; aiding in progress; 
accelerating in growth; sanding onward; 
transmitting. — Forwarding merchant, a 
merchant whose business it Is to receive and 
forward goods for others. -^Forwarding note, 
a note in which a description of goods or a 
parcel is entered with the name of consignee 
and his place of residence and name of con- 
signor to be sent along with goods, Ac., con- 
veyed by a carrier. 

Forwaroiflyg (for^w4rd-ingX n. 1. The act or 
business oC sending forward merchandise, 
&o, [United States.]— 2 . In bookbinding, the 
operation of plain covering a sewed book, 
and preparing It for the finisher. 
Forwardly (f or' w4rd-li), adv. In a forward 
manner; eagerly; hastily; quickly. 
Forwardness Aor'wbrd-nesX tk The qua- 
lity of being forward; cheerful readiness; 
promptness; eagerness; ardour; boldneu; 
I confidence ; assurance ; a state of advance 
beyond the usual degree ; as, the forward- 
ness of spring or of com. 

PUIan of our commonwealth, vdiote worth, bountie. 
learning, yhrfMinfiMrxr, true aeale in reUi^on, and 


good esteeme In all scholters, ought to be conse- 
crated to all posterity. Burton. 

In France it is usual to bring children into com- 
pany, and cherish in them from their infancy a kind 
offorwardness and assurance. Addison. 

—Forwardness, Willingness. Forwardness 
expresses more than wUUngness, in that it 
implies promptitude as well as readiness 
to make sacrifices for the cause.— Syn. 
Promptness, promptitude, eagerness, ar- 
dour, zeal, assurance, confidence, boldness, 
impudence, presumption. 

Forwards (foriwdrdz), adv. Forward (which 
see). 

In opposition to this a new doctrine was put for- 
wards in 1809. IVhewiit. 

Forwastef (for-w£UitO, v.t [F’or, intens., and 
waste.] To waste; to desolate. 

Vespasian, with great spoil and rage, 

Forwasted all. Sftnstr. 

Forweaiyt (for-weTI), v.t [For, intens., 
and weary.] To dispirit; to weary oxcos- 
sivcly; to exhaust with fatigue. 

Whose labour'd spirits, 

Fonvearied in this action of swift speed. 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. .Shak. 

Forweep (for-wepOi v.i. [For, intens., and 
weep.] 'I’o weep much. Chaucer. 
Forwelked,t pjp. [Bee Wklk, v.t.] Much 
wrinkled. Chaucer. 

Forwered,fpp. Forwearled; worn out. Chau- 
cer. 

Forwordt (foriwArd). n. [For for fore, and 
word. 1 A promise. Spenser. 

Forwomt (for- worn'), p. and a. [Prefix /or, 
intens., and worti.] Much worn. 

A silly in simple v/eaUforroorn. S^nser, 

Forwounded,t pp- [For, intens., and 
wounded.] Much wounded. Chaucer. 
Forwrapped, t pp. [Prefix for, intens. , and 
wrapped.] Wrapped up. Chaucer. 
Foryelde, t V. t. [For, intena , and yield. ] To 
yield up; to pay; to repay. Chaucer. 
ForyetOgt v.t To forget. Chaucer. 
Foryfitteilgt pp. Forgotten. Chaucer. 
Forzando, Sforzando (for-tsan'do. sfor- 
tsaii'db), adv. [It, properly ppr. otforzare 
or sforzare, to force.] In music, sudden and 
forcible; explosive; used to designate a tone 
which is produced suddenly and forcibly, 
and instantly diminished: usually indicated 
by the mark > over each note of the pas- 
sage, or by the letters if, tfz, or fz placed 
at the beginning of the passage. 

Foss, n. See FOSSR. 

Foaaa (foB'Biri, n. [L., a ditch or trench, 
from fodio, /ossum, to dig.] In anat. same 
as Fosse, 2. 

Fossaget (fos'saj), n. In afic. law, a com- 
position paid to be free from the duty of 
cleaning the fosse or ditch surrounding a 
town. 

Fossane (fos'&n), n. A species of carnivor- 
ous quadruped, of the weasel kind ( Viverra 
fossa), allied to the genet, which it greatly 
resembles, found in Madagascai*, Guinea, 
Cochin China, Ac. 

Fosse, Foss (fos), n. [Fr. fosse, L. fossa, 
a ditch, a trench, from fodio,fossum, to dig. ] 

1. In /oif. a hollow place, ditch, or moat, 
commonly full of water, lying lietween the 
scarp and counterscarp lielow the rampart, 
and turning round a fortified place or a post 
that is to bo defended.— 2. In anat. (a) a 
kind of cavity in a bone with a large aper- 
ture. (&) An oval depression in a soft part, 
as that presented by the septum of the 
right auricle of the heart. 

Foaset (fos'set), n. Same as Faucet 
Fossette (fos-seto, n. [Fr., dim. trom fosse, 
a ditch.] 1. A little hollow; a dimple.— 

2. In med. a small ulcer of the transparent 
cornea, the centre of which is deep. 

FoaaldlcCfos'sik), v.i [Probably from /uwp.] 

1. To be troublesome. —2. In gold-digging, to 
undermine another’s di^ng; to search for 
waste gold in relinquished workings, wash- 
ing places, Ac. ; hence, to search fur any ob- 
ject by which to make gain; as, to fossieik 
for clients. 

The latest linguistic Importation comes from Aus- 
tralia In the shape of the vcih'Xo fossick.* 

Daily Telegraph. 

I discoursed with the eldest boy AMck . . . who 
kept the whole .family in bread, besides supplying 
his mother in liquor, by what is called fossicking^ 
in the creek for wasted gold. Henry Kingsley. 

FOfiSlbker (f0B'sik-4r), n. One who fossicks. 
FoaaU (fosW), a. (Fr. fossae, L. fossaU, 
from/raio,/oMum,todig.1 LDugoutof the 
earth; as, fossa coal;/oMu salt.— 2. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling fossils: changed into 
stone; petrified; as. fossa shells, bones, or 
wood.— Fossil oc^l, Highgate resin; a resin- 


ous substance found in perforating the bed 
of blue clay at Highgate, near London. It 
is a tnie vegetable gum or resin, partljr 
changed by remaining in the earth.— FossU 
farina, a soft carbonate of lime. 

Foaail (fos’sil), n. A word which in Its 
widest and literal sense means whatever is 
dug out of the earth, so that it includes all 
minerals and rocks, as well as the organic re- 
mains embedded in rocks, the former being 
the native fossils, the latter the extraneous 
fossils of older writers. It is now, however, 
restricted to designate tlie petrified forms 
of plants and aniinals whicn occur in the 
strata that compose the surface of our globe. 
Most of tliese fossil species, many of the 
genera, and some of the families, are ex- 
tinct. When these remains are only par- 
tially fossilized, and occur in superficial or 
recent deposits, the term sub-fossil is em- 
ployed. See under Oroaxic. 

Fossil-cork (fos'sil-kork), n. A popular 
name for asbestos when it assumes a felted 
cork-like texture. Fussil-cork is so light as 
to swim in water. * 

FossH-flaJC (foB'sil-flaks), n. A popular name 
for asbestos when it appears in loose flax- 
like fibres. 

FossUlferouB (fo8-Bll-iri>r-us), a. [L. fos- 
silis, fossil, and fero, to bear, to produce.] 
IToducing or containing fossils; as, fossUi- 
ferous rocks. 

FosslUflcation (fos-siri-fl-ka"shon\ n. Act 
of fossilizing, or of becoming fossil. 
Fossilify (foB-siri-fi), v.t. [K fossil, and L. 
facio, to moke.] To convert into a fossil; 
to fossilize. 

FossiliQr (foB-sil'i-fl), v.t. To become a 
fossil. 

FosslUsm (fos'sil-izm), n. The nature or 
science of fossils. 

FossiUst (fos'sil-ist), n. One who studies 
the nature and properties of fossils; one 
who is versed In the science of fossils; a 
paleeontologiBt. 

Foasillty (foa-sil'i-ti), n. Quality or state of 
a fossil. 

FossillzatlOXI (fos'BiMz-&"Hhon), n. The act 
or process of fossilizing or coiivertiiig animal 
or vegetable substances into fossils or petri- 
factions; the state of being fossilized. 
Fossilize (fos'sil-iz), v.f. pret. A pp. fos- 
silized; ppr. fossilizing. 1. To convert into 
a fossil; as, to fossilize bones or wood.— 

2. To render permanently antiquated; to 
cause to be out of harmony wiUi present 
time and circumstances; to check the na- 
tural development of by rendering fixed and 
unchangeable; to render Insensible to new 
influences ; as, age has a t'. ndcncy to fos- 
silize men’s minds and ideas. 

There, indeed, you are among the French, the/s’/- 
oiliMed remains of the old regime. Lord LjBon. 

Fossilize ffos'sll-iz), v.t. 1 . To become or be 
changed into a fossil.— 2. To become anti- 
quated, rigid, and fixed; to become incap- 
able of being affected by the influence of the 
ttresent time and circumstances 
]^rall<^;i8t (fos-sil'o-Jist), n. A fossilist. 

Fossiiogy (fos-ail'o-Ji), n. 

sUology. 

Fossilology (fos-sii-oro-ji), 
and Or. logos, a discourse. ] 
fossils. 

Fossil-wood (fos'sil-wud), n. A popular 
name for the mineral asbestus when ft ap- 
pears in a fdnn resembling fossilized wood. 
rOBSOres (f 0 B-Bd'rez),n. pi. [ljfossor,a digger, 
trom fodio, f ossum, to dig.] 1. An extensive 
sub-soctlon of hymenopterous insects be- 
longing to the division Aculeata, or those 
fiimislied with a sting in the females The 
legs are formed only for walking, or for 
burrowing. To this sub-section bmong the 
garden-wasps, the smooth wasps, the sand- 
wasps, Ac.— 2. That group of quadrupeds 
which contains the hurrowing-moles 
Fossorlal (fos-sd'ri-al), a. Tertaining to ani- 
mals which dig their retreats and seek their 
food in the earth, as the mole; adapted for 
dlg^g; as, a fossorial animal; a fossorial 

Fossorlal (fos-sO'rl-al), n. An animal which 
digs into the earth for a retreat or resid- 
ence, and whose feet are adapted for that 
purpose; a burrowing animal. 

Foasolate (fos'sQ-lat), a. [L. fossula, dim. of 
fossa, a ditch. See FOSSA.] In fiat. hist. 
a term applied to a surface which presents 
one or more somewhat, long and nairow 
depresiionB. 

Foator (fos'tdr), v.t [A. Sax. fdsMan, to 
nourish, from/4sfer,food,nourishment.from 


Same as Fos- 

n. (K. fossil. 
The science of 


ch, cAain; th, 80. loeh; g, go; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, lAen; th, fAin; w, loig; wh, ivAig; zh, azure.— See KBT. 
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f6da,too^‘ See Feed, Food^Fodpsr.] 1.To 
feed; to nourish; to support; to bring up. 
Some say that ravens^j/tfr foriorn children. Shak, 


Ifremt English king. Mdin, Rev. 

2. To cherish; to promote the growth of; to 
encourage; to sustain and promote; as, the 
genial warmth of spring /often the pliuits: 
to /of ter passion or genius. 

He rwHet fostered commerce by the only means by 
which we can really promote its growtli. Brougham. 

-^FoBter, Cherish, Harbour, Indulge. See 
under Cherish. 

Fostert (fos'terV e.i. To be nourished or 
trained up together. Spenser. 

Fostert (fos't^rX n. A forester. Chanoer; 
Spenser. 

Fosterage (fos'terAJX n. The charge of 
nursing. liaUigh. 

Foster-babe (fos'ter-b&bX n. An infant 
foster-child. Byron. 

Foster-brother (fae'tdr-bruTH-dr), n. A 
male nursed at the same breast, or fed hy 
tlie same nurse, but not the offspring of the 
same parents. 

Foster -dhild (fos't^r-child), n. A child 
nursed by a woman not the mother, or bred 
by a man not the father. A ddie&n. 

Foster-dam (fos'tdr-dam), ti. A nurse; one 
that performs the office of a mother by gir- 
ing food to a child. Hrydsn, 

Foster-daughter (fos'ter-da-terX n. A fe- 
male fed and educated like a daughter, 
though not one by birth. 

Foster-earth (fos'tdr- 6 rthX n. Earth by 
which a plant is noorishea, though not its 
native soil. 

Fosterer (fos'tdr-«r), n. A nurse; one that 
feeds and nourishes in the place of parenta 

Foster-ftlther (fos't^r-fS'TH^r), n. One who 
takes the place of a father in feeding and 
educating a child. 

Foster-laild (fos'tSr-landX n. Land allotted 
for the maintenance of a person. 

Fosterleant (fos'ter-leni n. iFoster, and 
A Sax. lasn. a loan, reward. ] The remunera- 
tion fixed for the rearing of a foster-child; 
also, the Jointure of a wife. Wharton. 

Fosterllxig (fos't^r-ling), n. A foster-child. 

rU ncme o* your Hght-heart/kriSrr/i*»^/. no inmates. 

B. yOHSOH. 

Fostermentt (fos'tdr-ment), n. Food; nou- 
rishment. 

Foster-mother (fos'Wr-muTH-dr), n. A 
woman who takes the place of a mother in 
bringing up a child; a nurse. 

Foster-nurse (fos't6r-n6rB),n. a nurse. 


Qtwx foster-nurxe of nature is repose. 
The which he lack.s. 


Shak. 


Foster-parent (fos'tdr-p&r-ent), n. A foster 
father or mother. 

Fostershipt (fos'ter-ship), n. Forestership. 
Foster-SiAer (fos'ter-sis ter), n. A female, 
not a sister, nursed by the same permin. 
Foster-son (fos't 6 r-Biin), n. One fed and 
educated like a son, though not a son by 
birth. Dryden. 

Fostress t (fos^tres). tl A female who feeds 
and cherishes; a nurse. B. Jomtm. 
Fote-hot^t ado. Foot-hot; straightway; im- 
mediately. Chavoer. 

Fote-manteLt n. Foot-mantle; a riding- 
petticoat. Chaxvcer. 

Fother (fo^THdr), n. A species of weight 
See Foppek 

Fother (f<yTH6r). v. t. [A. Sax. fdder, fodder, 
food, a covering or case; comp. G. jutUm, 
to feed, to line, to case, from /uf far, lining, 
food, fodder.] To endeavour to stop, as a 
leak in the bottom of a ship, while afloat, by 
letting down a sail by the comers and put 
ting chopped yarn, oakum, wool, cotton, 
itc., between it and the ship's sidea 
FoUve t (fflt'iv), a. [From L. /oeso, fotum, 
to warm.] Nourishing. Carew. 

Fotmal (fot'mal). fk A commercial term 
for 70 lbs. of load. 

FOtt(f0X ^oll; drunk. [Scotch.] 

Tam lo*ed him like a rera brlther^ 

They had been/ow for weeks theglther. Bums. 

Fbagt n. The honse-leek. [Scotch.] 

Foudrs^t Foulder,t n. [Fr.] Lightning. 
Chatioer. 

FongaOe, Fougasse (fd-gihr, fo-gSs'X n. 
[Fr.. from foupue, impetuosity ; It /we— 
probably from u/ocus, a hearth or flre-place, 
afire.] ififfr. a little mine in the form of a 
we^ g or 10 feet wide and 10 or 12 deep, 
dog under some work, fortiflcatlofi, or post, 
charged with sacks of powder, or powder 
and shells, and covered with stones or earth. 


. Some- 
times a fougade is dug outside the works to 
defend them, and sometimes beneath to 


destroy them by explosion. 
Fought (fgt), pret. A pp. of fight. 
FbUghtl^ pp. od fight. Fonght; o\ 


overworked; 
[01d English and 


outweariedV troulled. 

Scotch.] 

Are we wet foughien an* harass'd 

For fear to gang that gate at last t Bums, 

Foul (foul), a. [A. Sax. fAl, foul. Cog. Fris. 
ful, O. faul, Dan. fuul, putrid, corrupt, 
rotten, fetid; L. puteo, Lith. puti, Skr. jnty, 
to be putrid.] 1. Covered with or contain- 
ing extraneous matter, which is injurious, 
noxious, or offensive; filthy; dirty; not 
clean; as, afoul cloth; foul hands; afoul 
chimney; the ship has a foul bottom. 

My face \% foul with weeping. Job xvL x6. 

2. Turbid; thick; muddy; as, foul water; 
/ouf stream.— 3. Sciurilous; o^cene or pro- 
fane; abusive: as, foul words; /ouf language. 

Is't not enough, thou hast suborn'd these women 
To accuse this worthy man; but, in foul mouth, 
And in the wtlnes.s or his proper ear, 

To call him villain f Shak. 

4. Cloudy and stormy; rainy or tempest- 
uous; as, /rrnf weather.— 5. Loathsome; de- 
filing; as, afoul disease.— 0. Wicked; detest- 
able; abominable; hateful; sliameful; odious; 
as, afoul deed. 

Babylon . . . the hold of every spirit. 

Rev. xviii. 2. 

Hast thou foi^ot 

The foul witch Sycoras f Shak. 

Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? Milton. 

7. Unfair; not honest; not lawful or accord 
ing to established rules or customs; as, foul 
play. —8. Coarse; gross. 

They are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton. 

9. Full of weeds; full of gross humours or 
impurities; as, the garden Is very /ouf. 

You perceive the body of our kingdom. 
How fotil it is. Shak. 

10. t Unsightly; homely; of little value. 

Let us, like merchants, show our foulest wares. 
And think perchance they’ll sell. Shak, 

11. 'Saut. entangled; having freedom of 
motion interfered with by collision or en- 
tanglement with anything: opposed to dear; 
as, a rope is foul.-~\%. Kot favourable, safe, 
or propitious; not fair or advantageous; con- 
trarv; dangerous; as. a foul wind; a foul 
road or bay.— To fall foul, to fall out; to 
quarrel. *lf they be any ways offended, 
they fall foul.* Burton. ^To run or fall 
fotu of (sometimes to fall foul on or upon). 
to rush upon with haste, rough force, ana 
unseasonalde violence ; to run against ; to 
stumble over or upon; as, the ship fell foul 
of her consort. 

In his sallies their men might /ii// ^2^ each 
other. Clurenden, 

As ships, though never so obsequious, /h// 

in a tempest their aclmiraJ. IVeUUr, 

—To make foul water {nauL), to come 
into such shoal or low water that the keel 
comes near the bottom, so that the motion 
of the water under it raises the mud from 
the bottom and fouls the water: said of a 
ship.— Foul atichor, an anchor whose cable 
is twisted round the stock or one of the 
flukes. — A fold copy, the first rough draught 
of any writiiig,defaced with alterations, cor- 
rections, obliterations, Ac.: opposed to/atr 
copy or clean copy.— Foul proof, in pHnU 
ing, an uncorrected iirinted slip, before the 
typographical and other errors have been 
rectified; a proof containing many errors. 
Foul (foul), V. t. [Directlvfrom the adjective.] 

1. To make filthy; to defile; to daub; to dirty; 
to bemfre; to soli; as, to foul the clothesjjo 
/tmf the face or hands. &wk.xxxiT. la *His 
stockings/sttf'd,ungarier'd,and down-gyved 
to his anUe.’ Shak. foule a smock 
more in one hour.' Swift. 

Beware of lust, it doth pollute enafonl whom Cod 
In baptisme washed with his own blood. 

G. Herbert. 

2. To bring Into collision or entangle with 
something that imp^es motion. 

Foul (foul), v.i, 1. To become foul or dirty; 
as, this gmfoule very frequently.— 2. Naut. 
to come into oollision, as two boats; to be- 
come entangled or clogged; as, the rope 
fouled; the block /ofcMT 
Foulard (fO-llir). n. [Fr.] A kind of silk ma- 
terial for ladles drosses, originally brought 
from India; a silk handkerchief or cravai 
FoiQdort Uoul^d4rX v.i. [O.Fr. fouldre, 
lightning, Fr. fouAre, from L fulguT.f To 
emit great heat; to flame as Ughtning; to : 
bum. I 


Seem'd that loud thunder, with amasement giest. 
Did rend the ratling skies with Sainet OtfauUtring 
heat. Spuuer. 

Foulest n. A bird; a fowl. Chaueer. 
Foulljr (fourii), adv. In a foul manner;, 
filthily; nastily; hatefully; scandalously; 
disgracefully; shamefully; unfairly; dis- 
honestly. 

\ foully wronged him: do forgive me, do. Cay. 
Thou play'dst xaotX foully for it Shak. 

Foul-mouthed (foul^mourudX a. Using lan- 
guage scurrilous, opprobrious, obscene, or 
profane ; uttering abuse, or profane or ob- 
scene words; accustomed to use bad lan- 
guage. 

foul-mouthed a witness never appeared in any 
cause. Addison. 

Foulnefifi (foul'nes). n. The quality or state 
of being foul or filthy; filthiness; defile- 
ment; pollution; impurity; hatefulness; 
atrociousness; ugliness; deformity; unfair- 
ness; dishonesty; as, the /oufneaa of a cellar 
or of a well; the foulness of a musket; the 
foulness of a ship's bottom; the foulness of 
a deed. 

There is not so chaste a nation as this, nor so free 
from all pollution ot foulness. 


Consul, you are too mild; 
Tbtfoulfuss of some facts takes thence all mercy. 

8 . yonson. 

The foulness of th* infernal form to hide. Dryden. 

I*iety is opposed to hypocrisy and insincerity, and 
all faLseness or foulness of intentions. Hesmtnond. 

FoulB]pok6n(fouV8pdk-n).a. Using profane, 
scurruous, slanderous, or obscene lanraage. 
Foumart ( fb'nikrt ), n. [Prov. E. fammart, 
O.K. fulimart,folmert, from E./ouf, A. Sax. 
ful, and mart, marten; Fr. marts. Comp 
the Q. sfinJlr9iianfrr(Btinkinginarten).] The 
polecat (which see). 

Found (found), pret. and pp. ot find. 

Found (found), v.t. [Fr. fonder, from L. 
fundo, to found, from fundus, the bottom 
of anything.] 1. To lay the basis of: to fix. 
set, or place, as on something solid for sup- 

S ort ; to ground ; to base; to establish on a 
asis literal or figurative; to fix flmly. 

It fell not, for It ussi founded on a rock. Mat. vii. 25, 
Power, founded on contract, can descend only to 
him who has right by that contract /.aofe. 

I had else been perfect. 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shak. 
2. To take the first steps or measures in 
erecting or building up ; to begin to raise ; 
to begin to form or lay the basis of; to origin- 
ate; as, to found a college or library. 
'Wherewith he did the Theban clty/ou?uf.* 
Dryden. 

Hath wrought confusion in the Table Round 
Which good King Arthur founded. Tennyson. 

Found (found), V. i. To rest or rely: followed 
by onur uport; as. I/ound tipen the evidence 
of my se nses. 

Found (found), v.t [Fr. fondrs, to melt, to 
cast, from L. funds, fusum, to pour out 
(hence fuse, Ac.). Same root as in Or. ehs6, 
ehsuso, to pour. ] To cast: to form by melt- 
ing a metal and pouring it into a mould. 
Foundation (found-a'snonX n. [Ii.L. fun- 
datio,fromL.fundo,fundatum. oeeFoujiD, 
to lay the basis of anything.] 1. The act of 
founding, flxliyr, estaDllshuig. or beginning 
to build.- 2. The solid ground on wffich the 
walls of a building rest; also, that part of 
the building or wall which is under the 
smrface of the nound: hence, the basis or 
groundwork ox anythmg; that on which 
anything standsand by whichltlsaupported. 

Behold, 1 lay In Zion for s foundation, a stone . . . 
a precious corner-stone. la nsvill. 16. 

Other foundaHen can no man lay Chan that which 
it laid, which is Jesus Christ. x CSTt El. 11. 

& A donation or legacy appropriated to lup- 
port an Institutloiif and oonsntntiug a per- 
manent fund, usually for a ohoriiaule pur- 
pose; fund invested for a benetoleiit pur- 
pose; endowment 

He had an opportunity of going to idiool on a 
foundation. Smtft. 

4. That which is founded or estabtUhed by 
an endowment; an endowed InstUution or 
charity. 

Foundationer (founddl'dionHAr), n One 
who derives 8U|iport from the loimdation or 
endowment of a college or endowed school 
Foundationleffl(found-a'shon-lesXa. Hav- 
ing no foundation. 

Pry ntiriptiftfi (foand-a'^shon-mus'- 

lin), n. An open-worked, gummed fabrie. 
used for stiffening dressea bonhete, and the 
like. Simmands. 

Fdundatloa-fldiodl (fonnd-i'shon-ikOl). a 
An endowed school See Foujipatioe, 8. 

Astone^ a ^i^Sng» laid inpt^lo 


Fate, flir, fat, fall; me, met, h 6 r; pine, pin; n 6 te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 11, 8 c. abtine; P, 80 . fry. 
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with aoma oaremony: anch a atone haa no 
naoaaaary oonnaotion with the foundation 
of the building. 

Fcmnde^t v.t [See Fond, e.t.] To try. 
ChUWt6T. 

Poundar (found'dr), n. One who founds, 
fixes, or eatablishas; as, (a) one who lays a 
foundation or begins to erect: as, the founder 
of a temple or city. (6) An author; one 
from whom anythmg originates; as, the 
/otenderof asect of phuosophera; ihe/uunder 
of a family or race. 

Of the whole modern movement of metaphysir.nl 
science, we have already pointed out Bacon and 
Descartes as the /ounders, y, D. Moreii. 

<e) One who endows ; one who furnishes a 
permanent fund for the support of on insti- 
tution; as, the founder of a college or hos- 
pital. 

Pounder (found^^r), n. One who founds; 
one who casts metals in various forms; a 
caster; as, e founder of cannon, bells, hard- 
ware, printing types, Ac. 

Pounder (found'eri [O.Fr. fondrer, 
afondrer, to sink as a ship, to go to the bot- 
tom, to founder— /end, ground, bottom, 
from L.f undue, the bottom.] 1. Naut. to 
fill or be filled and sink, as a ship which is no 
longer able to keep above water.— 2. To fail; 
to wscarry. All his tricks/eunder.' Shak. 
3. To trip; to fall; to go lame, as a horse. 
Pounder (found'er), v. t. To cause internal 
inflammation and groat soreness in the feet 
of a horse, so as to disable or lame him. 
Pounder (found^er), n. in farriery, (a) a 
lameness occasioned by inflammation within 
the hoof of a horse. (6) An inflammatory 
fever of the body, or acute rheumatism. 
PounderoUB (found'^r-us), a. Causing to 
founder, go lame, or be knocked up. 

I have travelled through the negociation, and a sad 
foundtrous road it is. Burkt. 

Poundar8*-dU8t (fouud'erz-dust), n. Ill 
founding, charcoal powder, and coal and 
coke dusi^ ground fine, and sifted for casting 
purposea Simmonde. 

Poumera*-8and (found'erz-sand), n. In 
foutUUng, a species of sand obtained from 
Lewisham, Kent, and other districts, for 
making foundry moulds. 

Poundery. See Foundry. 

PoundUng (fouiid'ling), n. [Dim. formed 
from found, as bantUfig from band, darling 
from dear.] A deserted or exposed infant; 
a child found without a parent or owner. 


constantly supplied with pure water for 
drinking or other useful purposes, or for 
ornament Ornamental fountmns are often 
introduced ingardensand pleasure-grounds; 
and public fountains, of an elaborate char- 
acter, are often met with 

in continental towns, es- \ 7 

pecially in Italy.— 8. Ori- 

gin; first principle or 

cause; the source of any- 

thing. *AlmightyGod,tlie 

fountain of all goodness. ' 

Common Prayer. -4. In V 

heraldry, a circle called a 

roundle divided into six Fountain 

spaces by waved lines 

across the shield, and tinctured argent and 

azure. 

Foimtain-liead (fount'an-hedi n. Primary 
source; original; first principle. 

Above our atmosphere’s intestine wart, 
le^vCwCs/ouHtain^fuad, the uuigazine of hall. 

Young. 

Fountainlesa (fount'an-les), a. Having no 
fountain; wanting a spring. 

A barren dts/ettfountainless and dry. Milton. 

Foimtaln-pen (fount^an-pen), n. A writing 
|)en with a reservoir for furnishing a con- 
tinuous supply of ink. 

Fountain-tree (fount'an-tre), n. l. A popular 
name of the ludiaii eedBX(Cedrue Deoaara), 
from the large quantity of turpentine which 
it yields.— '2. A popular name for a Brazilian 
tree, Casealpinia pluvioea, the young iwi^ 
of which yield, when shaken, a clear drink- 
able fluid. 

FonntfOl (fount^ful), a. Full of springs; 
M,foun1ful Ida. 

Fouquiera (fu'ke-a'rk), n.pl. [After Dr. 
Pierre £loi Fauquier, a professor of medi- 
cine at Paris. ] A genus of Mexican plants, 
a somewhat abnormal form of nat. order 
Tomaricaceao. The three species are trees 
or shrubs, with entire oblong fleshy clus- 
tered leaves, seated in the axil of a spine 
or a cushion, with scarlet flowers arranged 
in a terminal spike or panicle. 

Four (f6r), a. [A. Sax. fedwer. Cog. O. Sax. 
fwar, Frls. flower; G. and D. vier; Goth. 


fldvor; L. quatuor; Or. teeearee or teitaree; 
Russ, ceivero; W. pedwar; Ir. eeathair; Skr. 
chatvdr; Pali ehattdrd. Tlie hypothetical 
primitive form is katvar, supposed to bo 
compounded of ka for eka, one (as in Skr.), 
and tear, three.] Twice two; denoting the 
sum of two and two. 




by their parents and found by strangers are 
brought up. 

Foundress (found'res), n. A female founder; 
a woman who founds or establishes, or who 
endows with a fund. 

Foundry, Foundery (founder!, found'e-ri), 
91 . [Fr. /onderis.] 1. The art of casting 
metals into various forms for use by melting 
them and pouring them into moulds. —2. The 
buildings and works occupied for costing 
metals ; as, a foundry of Dell% of hollow 
ware, of cannon, of types, Ac. 

Fount (fount), n. (L.fona,fcntii.} Aspring 
of water; a fountain. ---Hdly^aUr fount, the 
stone basin or receptacle for holy-water in 
Roman Ca^olic churches. See Aspbrsoriuh 
and Stoup.— Fount of typee. See Font. 

Fountain (fount'&nX n. [Fr. fontaine, L.L. 



Ornamentel Pountain.— VUU Botghese, Roms. 


/aiilafia,fromR/ons,/onMr,afountaln.1 1.A He shall restoro the iimb/<w^«A£ a 
qralng or natural source of water; asi^ngor Fouxfdlil (fOFfdld), n. Four tim 
issuing of water from the earth; the neaa or or as muen. 


issuing of water from the earth; the nead or 
source of a river.— 2. An artificial spout. Jet, 
or shower of water; also, the structure or 


twice two. Ilonce— 2. A four-oared boat; 
the crew of a four-oored boat.— To go or run 
oti all four, or on all fours, (a) to go or run 
on the hands and feet, or the hands and 
knees. 

A child naturally gofi on all/bur. Bp. J/orw. 

(b) To be perfect or con- 
sistent in all respects; as, 7 

the simile does not run 
on all fours. See All- ^ * 

FOURS. S 

Fourbe(fOrbX W. [Fr.] A V-i rV 

tricking fellow ; a cheat. J L 

^Evelyn. _ ^ Sfs/ ^ 

Fourohae, Fourcbl(fbr- x.- 

she', fOrishi), pp. [Fr. Cross fourchee. 

fourefU, forked. J In her, 
an appellation given to a cross forked at 
the ends. 

Fourchette (for-shetO, n. [Fr.. a 
fork, a table-fork.] 1. In anal, 
(a) the thin posterior commissure 
by which the labia majora of the 
pudendum unite together, (h) The 
united claviclesor merry-thought 
of birds.— 2. In eurg. an instru- 
ment used to raise and support 
the tonmie during the operation 
of divioing the xnenum.— 8. In 
glovemaking, the piece between 
the two migers to which the 
front and back portions are 
sewed. 

Four-oornorod (fOrlsor-nerdX a. 
Having four comers or aimles. 
i Four-edgod (fdr'eJdX a. Having 
' four edges. 

Fourfold (fOrifOld)^ a. Four times 
told; quadruple; 9A,n ftmrfM 
division. 

He shall restore the lomb/SwiS/M^ a Sam. zfi. S. 

Fouxfold (fOFfdld), 91. Four times as many 


I Ib a f our- 


Fourgon (fOr-gofiX ti, [Fr.] An ammunition 
waggon or tumbril; a baggage-cart 

My L.ord Bareacre's chariot, britska, end/mitgen, 
that anybody might pay for who liked. Thmckiiray. 

Four-lianded (f 6rihand-ad), a. Having four 
hands; quadrumanous. 

Four-horse (fOriliors), a. Drawn by four 
horses; as, a four-horse coach. 

Fourierism (fo'ri-dr-lzm), 91. The system 
propounded by Charles Fourier, a French- 
man. According to him all the world was 
to be subdivided into phalansteries or asso- 
ciations, consisting of 1800 memhers, each 
group occupying a common edifice, and all 
enjoying the fruit of their labours in com- 
mon. Though talent and industry were to 
be rewarded, no one was to be allowed to 
be indigent, or debarred from a certain 
amount of luxury and amusement A uni- 
versal language was to be established, while 
the several groups were to be associated to- 
gether under a central government like the 
cantons of Switzerland or the States of 
America. Fourierism is one of the specific 
forms of Communism; 

FourierlBt, Fourlerite (fo'rf-er-ist, fifri-er- 
It), 91. An adherent of the system pro- 
pounded by Charles Fourier of Besonqon. 
Four-ln-bud (fcVIn-hand), 91. A vehicle 
drawn by four horses and guided by one 
driver holding all tlie reins. 

As quaint ik/our-m-hand as you shall see. 

Tonnyson. 

Four-in-lUUid (foriin-hand), a. Drawn by 
four horses and guided by one driver hold- 
ing all the reins; as, a four-in-hand coach. 
Foiir-in-liaild (fdr'in-hand), adv. With 
four horses yoked to a vehicle and guided 
by reins held in the hand of a single driver; 
as, he was driving /our-m-^and. 

Fourllng (fdrling), n. One of four children 
bom at the same time. 

Foilim(fdnn),9k SameasFenn. B.Jonson. 
Foumeau (xor-nd), n. [Fr.] Milit. the 
chamber of a mine in which the powder is 
lodged. 

Fourpenoe (fdr'pensl n. A small silver 
coin worth four pennies; a fourpenny bit; 
a groat 


Fourpenny (f6ripen-ui), a. Of the value of 
fourpence; that may be purchased for four- 
pence. 

Fourpenny (fdripen-ni), n. A small silver 
coin worth fourpence. 

Four-poster (fdrip6st-«r), 9». A large bed 
having four posts or pillars for the curtains. 

Fourpounder (for-pound'erX 91. A loaf, 
4 Iba in weight 

I ha* gone and bought myotirgoundorotd of an- 
other baker’s shop. Mrt. OasJto/i. 

Fourrier (fOrirCr), ti. [Fr] A harbinger. 
Sir O. Btick. 

Fourscore CfOr'skOr), a. [See Score. ] Four 
times twenty; eighty. It is used elliptically 
for fourscore years; as, a man ot fourscore . 

Fourscore (fOriskdr), n. Twenty taken four 


works in wBIch sueh a spout, Jet or shower Fdur 
Is produced; a basto or ot|tor structure kept fpet 




Haying four 


times; eigh^ units. 

FourBonie,Fonr8um(fourisnm)^a. A word 
applied to anything in which four act to- 
gether; as, afoursumrvel. [Scotch.] 
Foursquare (foriskwar), a. Having four 
sides and four angles equal; square. 

And thou shalt make an altar of shlttim wood, five 
cubits long, and five cubits broad, the altar shall be 
/oursquotre. Ex. xxvii. i. 

Fourteen (fflriten), n. 1 . The number con- 
sisting of ten and four.— 2. A symbol re- 
presenting this number as 14 or xiv. 
Fourteen (ffir^ten), a. [>^ofirander9>; A.8ax. 
feowertyn.\ Four and ten; twice seven. 
Fourteentli (foritenth), a. The ordinal of 
fourteen; the fourth after the tenth. 
Fourteenth (fOritonth). n. 1 . one of four- 
teen equal paits in which a whole is divided; 
the quotient of a unit divided by fourteen. 
2. In miuic. the octavo or replicate of tlie 
seventh, a distance comprehending thirteen 
diatonic Intervals. 

Fourth (fdrUi), a. The ordinal of four; the 
next after the third. 

Fourth (forth), n. 1. One of four equal 
parts into which a whole is divided ; the 
quotient of a unit divided by four.— 2. In 
music, an Interval composed of two tones 
and a semitone. Three full tones compose 
a tritone or fourth redundant The awn- 
inished fourth consists of a whole tone and 
two semitones ; and the perfect fourth ot 
two whole tones and a semitone. 

FourtJ^ (fdrthOiX ttdv. In the fourth 
place. 

Foup-wny OddL Four-way VeIto (f driw& 
kok, fCz^wfi vial^ n. A description of au- 
tomatlo valva cccaiieinllir uMd In ataam- 


oh, ekain; jfih, Be. look; g, go; 


a, Fr. ton; ng, slug; ra, (kan; th, fkin; w, trig; wh, iridg; zh, afara.^8aa Unr. 
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FRABBIT 



Four*way Cock. 


engines for passing the steam lUternately to 
the upper and lower ends of the cylinder and 
to the condenser. It is shown in section 
in the figure, a is 
the communication 
with the steam-pipe. 
b the passage to the 
upper end of tlie cyl- 
inder, 0 to the con- 
denser, and d to the 
lower end of the cyl- 
inder. When the 
centre is turned n 

a uarter of a revolu- 
ion, the action is 
reversed, and the 
steam, instead of en- 
tering the cylinder at the lower end by d, 
will enter at the upx>er end tlirough b. 
Four-wheeled (foi?whdldX O. Having or 
running on four wheels. 

Four-wheeler (for- wh^r^r ),) l a coach with 
four wheels. 

Fouter (fO'Wr), n. [Ft. /outre. See Fouty. J 
A despicable fellow. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Fouth. Fowth (filth), n. [From/oM*. full.] 
Abundance; plenty; fulness. [Scotch.] 

He has u,/outh o' auld nick-nackets; 

Rusty airn caps and jinglin' Jackets. Burns. 

Fouth, Fowth (futh), a. Abundant ; copi- 
ous; plenteous. 

When the wind Is in the South, rain will he/aiUh. 

Scafeh /r<n>erA. 

Foutrat (fo'tra), n. [O.Fr.] A fig, a scoff. 

K/outra for the world and worldlings base I ShaM. 


Fouty (fd'ti), o. [Fr. /owfif, pp. of /otifr#*; L. 
futuo, to lecher.] Mean; base; despicable. 
JUsed in Scotiand and North of England. 1 
Foveate (fo^vfi-at), a. aplt.] In 

bot covered with small excavations or pits; 
pitted. 

Foveolate, Foveolated(f6've-6 lat. fd'vc-o- 
lat-ed), a. [See Fo veolk. ] In bot. marked 
by little depressions or pits. 

Foveole (fo^rS-dl), n. [A dim. formed from 
L. /ovea, a pit.] In bot. the perithcciuin of 
certain fungals; the bottle-like receptacle 
of certain fungi containing spore-cases. 
FovHla (fd-vina), n. [Dim. formed from L. 
foveo, to warm, to cherish, to nourish, j lu 
bot. the minute powder or semi-fluid matter 
contained in the interior of the pollen grain, 
and which is the immediate agent in fer- 
tilization. It descends through the pollen 
tubes towards the ovule or young seed. 
FowertieJ n. Forty, Chaucer. 

Fowl (foul), n. [A. Sox. fugel, fugol, a fowl, 
a bird, D. and O. vogel, Icel. and Dan. /ugl, 
Gkith. fugle, a bird. It has sometimes been 
connected with A. Sax. fledgan, to fly, but 
the absence of I in the noun while it apj^ara 
in the verb, as is the case with the corre- 
sponding words in Dutch, German, dec., is 
against this.] 1. A bird: often unchanpd 
in the plural. ' Have dominion over the flshof 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air. ’ Gen. i. 
28. —2. A barn-door fowl ; a cock or hen. [This 
is now the usual meaning of the word; bird 
being the general term for feathered biped.] 
Fowl (foul), v.i. To catch or kill wild fowls 
for game or food, as by means of bird-lime, 
decoys, nets, and snares, by pursuing them 
vrith falcons or hawks, or by shooting. 
Fowler (four^r), n. A sportsman wlio pur- 
sues wild fowls, or takes or kills them for 
food. 

Fowling-pieoe (fouring-pSs), n. A light gun 
for shooting fowls or birds of any kind. 
Fowth, n. and a. See FoUTU. 

Fox (foks), n. [A Max. ; G. fuche, L.G. voee, 
Prov. E. /awe, Goth, /auho, fox. Fixen (E. 





Common Fox {Canis vu//ef). 

vixen) was the A. Sax. for she-tox.] 1. An 
animal of the genus Canis, with a straight 


tail, yellowish or straw-coloured hair, and 
erect ears. This animal burrows in the 
earth, is remarkable for his cunning, and 
preys on lambs, geese, hens, or other small 
animala Besides the common fox of Europe 
(panie vulpee), there are various other 
species, as Uie arctic fox (C. lagopue), black 
fox (C. argentahie), red fox (C. /tUvue), 
crossed fox (C decueeatus), swift fox (C. 
velox), Ac. By some naturalists the foxes 
are classed as a sub-genus of the genus Cauls, 
to which the name Vulpes is given.— 2. A 
sly, cunning fellow. 

Go ye. and tell that/cur (Herod Agrippa), Dehold, 
I cast out devils. Luke xiii. jj. 


3. A local name of a British fish, the gein- 
meous dragoiiet {CaUityuymue Igra), from 
its yellow colour: called in Scotland gowdie 
(that is. *goldy'), and in Com wall yellow 
ekulpin.—4. Faut. a seizing made by twist- 
ing several rope-yarns together.— 5. An in- 
habitant of the state of Maine. [United 
States slang.] 

Fox (foks), v.t l.t To intoxicate; to stupify. 

I drank ... so much wine that 1 was even almost 
/axsii. Pefys. 

2. To moke sour, as beer in fermenting.— 

3. To repair, as boots, by adding new solos, 
or a new front upper leather. [Ignited 
States.] 

Fox (foks), v.i. To turn soiu*: applied to 
i)eer when it sours in fermenting. 

Foxt (foks), n. IL. /alx; cotup. E. falchion. ] 
An ancient cant expression for a sword. 


O Signieur Dew, thou dy'st on point of /ox, 
Except, O Signieur, thou do give to me 
Egregious ransom. Shak. 

Fox-bat (foks'lmt), n. A hat of tlie family 
rteropidap, including some of the largest 
of the bat tribe, one species, the PUropue 
edulis, or kalong, attaining a length of from 
4 to 6 feet from the tip of one wing to the 
tip of the other. They inhabit Australia, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Ac., as well as tlie 
continents of Asia and Africa. 

Fox-bnub (foks'brush), n. The tail of a fox. 

Fox-caso (fokslcas), n. The skin of a fox. 

Fox-ebaM (foks'chas), n. The pursuit of a 
fox with hounds. 


Fox-oartb (foks'^^rth), n. A htde in the 
earth to which a fox resorts to hide itself. 

Foxed (fokst), p. and a. Discoloured or 
stained; os, foxed timber.— books, a 
term applied to Ixioks of which the paper 
has become spotted with light brown or 
yellow spots, owing to some fault in the 
riiuuufacturo. 

Foxerle,t Foxery,t 
n. Behaviour like 
that of a fox. 

Chaucer. 

Fox-evU (foks'e- 
vll), n. A kind of 
disease In which 
the hair falls off. 

Fox-fl8b(foks^flBh). 
n. Heme Fox, S, 

Foxglove (foks'- 
gluv),n. A common 
British plant, Di- 
gita lie purpurea , 
nat. order Scrophu - 
lariacero. It grows 
on banks, pastures, 

Ac., in hilly and 
especially subul- 
piue and rocky 
countries in Eu- 
rope. Its flowers 



I'oxglove 

{^Digitalis pnrpursa). 


are campanulate, and 
H<iiuewhat resembling the finger of a glove. 
It is one of the most stately and beautiful 
of our native herbaceous plants, and one 
that has great reputation as a medicdnal 
plant, being employed as a sedative, nar- 
cotic, and diuretic in diseases of the heart 
and dropsy. Its medicinal properties are 
due to the poisonous substance known as 
digitalin. A decoction or infusion of the 
leaves is what is generally used. The flowers 
are usually purple, but sometimes white. 
Hoveral other species are grown in gardens, 
such as D. grandiJUnu and />. lutea, with yel- 
low flowers, and D. ferruginea with brown. 

Fox-grape (foks'grap), n. A name given to 
several North American varieties of grape, 
as Vitis Labrusea, V. eordifolia, from their 
foxy perfume. 

Foxbound (foks'houndX n. K hound for 
chasing foxes; a variety of hound in which 
are combined, In ilie highest degree of ex- 
cellence, fleetness, strength, spiiit,flne scent, 

S ereoveranee, and subordination. The fox- 
ound is smaller than the staghound, its 
average height being from 20 to 22 inches. 


It is supposed to be a mixed breed between 
the staghound or the bloodhound and the 



Foxhound. 


greyhound. It is commonly of a white 
colour with patches of black and tan. 

Foxhunt (foks'hunt), n. The chase or hunt- 
ing of a fox with hounds. 

Foxbunter (foks'hunt-Or), n. One who 
hunts or pursues foxes with hounds. 

Fox-hunting (foks'hunt-ing), n. The pur- 
suit of the fox; fox-chase. 

Fox-hunting (foks'hunt-ing), a. Relating 
to the puremt of the fox; haidng the tastes 
or habits of a foxhuntor. * A fox-hunting 
squire.' Macaulay. 

Foxlsh, Foxlike (foksish, foks'llk), a. Re- 
sembling a fox in qualities; cunning. 

Foxlyt (foks'li), a. Having the qualities of 
a fox; e»,foxly craft. Latimer. 

Fox-sbaxk (foks'shkrk), n. A genus of 
sharks, Alopias or Alopecias. Called also 
the Seorfox or Thresher. See SEA-FOX. 

Foxabip (foks'ship), n. The character or 
qualities of a fox; cunning. 


Hftdst ihoo/oxship 

To banish him that struck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou liast spoken words! Shai. 

Fox-sleep (foks'slep), n. A feigned sleep. 

Foxtail ^oks'tal), n. 1. The tml of a fox.— 
2. Same as Foxtail-grass. S. In metal, the 
cinder, more or less of a cylindrical form 
and hollow in the centre, obtained in the 
last stage of the charcoal finery process. - 
Foxtail wedging, in joinery, a method of 
wedging performed by sticking into the 
point of a wooden bolt a thin wedge of hard 
wood, which, when the bolt reaches the 
bottom of tlie hole, splits, expands, and 
secures it. 

Fox-tailed (foks'tald), a. Kesenibling the 
tail of a fox. 

Foxtall-graas (foks'tal-gras), n. The com- 
mon name given to the grasses of the oeiinB 
Alopecurus, liecaiise of the close cylindrical 
panicle in which the spikolets of flowers are 
arranged. Of the fourteen species known, 
six are natives of Britain. A.pratensis is 
an abundant natural grass in meadows and 

P astures, and is an excellent fodder plant. 

he alpine foxtail - grass (A. alpinus) is a 
rare plant, being much prized and eagerly 
sought after as a botanical rarity. 

Foxtrap (foks'trap), n. A trap, or a gin or 
snare, to catch foxes. , 

Foxy (foksM), a. 1. Pertaining to foxes; 
wily. -2. Resembling or partamng of the 
character of a fox; suggestive of a fox or of 
cunning. ' Modrod's narrow foxy face.* 
Tennyson,—^. A term applied to grapes 
which have the course flavour of the fox- 
grape.— 4. 8oiir: said of wine, beer, Ac., 
which has soured in the course of fermenta- 
tion. 

Foy t (fol), n. IFr. foy, fai, faith, whence 
0.0. foey, a compact.] Faith ; allegiance. 
Spenser. 

Toy (foi), n. [O.D. foey, a compact, from 
Fr. foy, foi, faith, because it was customary 
of old to confirm covenants by eating and 
drinking together.] A feast given by a person 
who is about to leave a place. 

He did at the Dog give me and aome other friends 
of his hie/oy, he being to set sail to-day. Ptpys. 


Foylet (foil), v.t. To foil ; to defeat or con- 
quer; to trample. Spenser. 

Fo]mdt (folncl)i prsf. [See FoiH,] Pushed 
or thrust, as in fencing. Spenser. 
FoyBOnt(foFzonX n. Abundance. SeeFoisoN. 

Scotland hsth/oysons to fill up your will. 

Of your mere own. Shak. 


Foslneafl (fd^zi-ne^. n. [See Fozt.] The 
state or quality of being foxy: sponginess; 
softness ; nence, want of stamina ; want of 
spirit; dulnesB. [Scotob] 


The weak and young Whigs hare become middle- 
aged, and fheAr/sMiPtsss can no longer be concealed. 


Foxy (fd^zi), a. 
spongy; iceL 
fat and puffy. 


Blackw 004 Ps Mag, 
[A. Bax. wosig, Juicy; D. voos, 
VOS, watery.] Spongy; soft; 
[Scotob] 


Fra.f prep. For Fro. Chaucer- 

PtSbr — — “ “ 


hmt (frabl>it), a. 

keU. [ProvindaiL] 


Feeviab Mn. Oas- 


Fftte, ftr, fat, fgU; 


md, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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SraCM 0^-kft), n. [Fr., tvomfracasser, to 
crash; It. fraoanBare—fra (from L. tra, 
traruO, acrosB. and easaare, to break.] An 
jipr qar; a noisy quarrel; a disturbance. 
FtftOlia tfr&sh), n. in flasa^work, an Iron 
pjm In which glass vossels newly formed are 
placed, to be put Into the lower oven over 
the furnace. 

FracUt (fras'ld), a, [L. fraeidm, mellow, 
soft] Rotten from being too ripo; over- 
ripe; particularly, In hot of a pasty texture, 
between fleshy and pulpy. 

Rradk (frak), a. [A form of /rank. Comp. 
Sc. drucken, B. drunken; O. blick, E. blUik.] 
Ready; eager; forward. [Scotch.] 
naot t (frakt), v. t. [L. frango, fractum, to 
break.] To break; to violate. 

His days and times are past. 

And my reliance on his/racted dates 
Hath sinit iny credit. Shak. 

Fraotable (frakt'a-bl), n. A gable coping, 
when the coping follows the outline of the 
gable, and is broken into steps, crenelles, 
ogees, dtc. 

Fnuitedl (frakt'ed), p. and 7 

a. In her. having a part f 

displaced as if broken; as, ^ hw I 

a chevron /raefrd. 

FkUOtion (frak'shon), n. 

[Fr. ; L. fractio, from /ran- I 

go, froiCtum, to break.] I I 

1. The act of breaking, or ^ 

state of being broken, ea- Chevron fracted. 
peclally by violence ; spe- 

ciflcally, eceles. the rite of breaking the 
bread in the celebration of the eucharlst. 

Neither can the natural body of Christ be subject 
to way /ruction or breakinj]' up. Foxe. 

2. A fragment; a portion. 

T)\c /rontons of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, scraps, the bits .ind greasy rcliques 
Of her o*er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 

Shak. 

3. In arith. and alg. one or more aliquot 
parts of a unit or whole number; any division 
of a w'holo number or unit, as two-flfths, 
I, one-fourth, which are called vulnar/rac- 
tiona. In these, the figure above the line Is 
called the numerator, and the figure Itelow 
the line the denominator. The denominator 
points out the number of equal parts into 
which unity or a quantity, considered as a 
whole, is divided, and the numerator points 
out how many of these parts are taken. 
Thus, in the fraction ], the unit or whole 
is divided Into 4 o<iual parts, and 3 of them 
taken. A proper fraction is one whose 
numerator is less than its denominator. 
An improper f raction is one whose numer- 
ator is not less than its denominator, as J. 
A Mimple fraction expresses one or more 
of the equal parts into which the unit is 
divided, without reference to any other 
fraction. A compound fraction expresses 
one or more of the equal parts into whicli 
another fraction or a mixed number is 
divided. Compound fractions have the word 


divided. Compound fractions nave tne wora 
of interposed between the simple fractions 
of which they are composed: thus, iof\ of 
1% is a compound fraction. A complex frac- 
tion is that which has a fraction either in 


tion is that which has a fraction either in 
its numerator or denominator, or in each of 

them: thus, and H are complex 

II Ujf 

fractions. In decimal fractions the deno- 
minator is 10, or some number produced by 
the continued multiplication of 10 as a fac- 
tor, such as 100, 1000, Ac. ; hence, there is 
no necessity for writing the denominator, 
and the fraction is usually expressed by 
putting a point ( ) before the numerator, as 
*5- A; See under DE- 

CIMAL. 

FraetiOIial (frak^shon-al), a. Pertaining to 
fractions; comprising a part or the parts of 
a unit; constituting a fraction; we, fractional 
numbers. 

Fractionary (frak'shon-a-rl), a. Fractional, 
ftaetloiui (frak'shus). a. [From Prov. E. 
frateh, to quarrel or chide. ] Apt to quarrel; 
cross; snappish; peevish; fretful; as, a frac- 
tious man: a fractious child. 

Fraotlouaiy (frak'slms-liX adv. In a frac- 
tious manner; snappishly. 

Fraotiouancflfl (fraVshus-nes), n. A frac- 
tious or snappish temper. 

Ftaotnre (frak'tOr), n. [Fr.; L. fractura, 
from fran^./raetum, to break. 1 1. A break- 




integuments. A fracture is termed trans- 
verse, longitudinal, or oblique, according 
to its direction in regard to the axis ox 
the bone.— 3. In mineral, the manner in 
which a mineral breaks, and by which its 
texture is displayed; the broken surface; as, 
a compact /raefnre; a tihronsfraoture; foli- 
ated, striated, or conchoidal^Toelure, Ac. 

Ptacture (frak^tur), v.t. pret. A pp. frac- 
tured; ppr. fracturing. To break; to burst 
asunder; to crack; to separate the continu- 
ous parts of; as, to fracture a bone; to frac- 
ture the skull. 

Ftae (fra), nrep. From. [Scotch.] 


Ftmnnm (frd'num), n. pi. Fnena (frd'na). 
[L., a bridle.] In anai. a ligament which 
checks or restrains the motion of a part ; 
as, tho/roMium linguae, a fold of the mucous 
membrane of the mou&, wliich binds down 
the tongue. 

Frad^aria (fra-ga'ri-a), n. [L. fraga, fra- 
gorutn, strawberries] The strawberry genus, 
a genus of perennial herbs with creeping 
stoionB.nat. order Kosaceie. Only four species 
are known. I'he fruit consists of numerous 
small hard achenes sunk in the surface of 
a large fleshy receptacle. One species, F. 
vesca (the wild strawberry), is a Hntish plant 
common in shady places. The cultivated 
strawberry is F. elaiior. See Strawberry. 
Fragile (fra'Jil), a. {Z. fragilis, from frango, 
to break.] Brittle; easily broken; easily 
destroyed; liable to fail. 

The stalk of ivy is tough, and nOt/ragile. Bacon. 
Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm 
KaA fragile arms, much instrument of war. 

Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought. 

Milton. 

Syn. Brittle, inflrm, weak, frail, slight, de- 
licate. 

FragUely (fra'jil-li), adv. In a fragile man- 
ner. 

Frajglleness (fra'jil-nes), n. Same as Fra- 
gildu. 

Fragility (fra-]iFi-ti), n. Tlie condition or 
qiiSity of being fragile; brittleness; fran- 
glbility; liability to fail; frailty. 

All could not be right, in such a state, in this lower 
age of/ragility. Sir H. H'otton. 

Ffagment (frag'ment), n. [L. fragmentum, 
from frango, to break.] A part broken off; 
a piece separated from anything by break- 
ing; anything lojft uncompleted; a part sepa- 
rated from the rest; a small detached por- 
tion; as, a fragment of an ancient writing. 

fragments of the golden day.* Tenny- 
son. 

Fragmental (frag-ment'al), a. Consisting 
of Gagmen ts; fragmentary. 

Fragmentarlly (frag'ment-a-ri-li), adv. In 
a fragmentary manner; by piecemeal. 
Fragmentary (frag^ment-a-ri), a. Composed 
of fragments or broken pieces; broken up; 
not complete or entire ; disconnected. — 
Fragmentary rocks, in geol. rocks formed of 
fragments of other roexs, as tufas, agglom- 
erates, conglomerates, and breccias. 
Fragmented (frag^ment-ed), a. Broken into 
fragments; existing in fragments. 

WngOT (fr&'gor), n. [L., a breaking, a crash- 
ing, from frango, to break.] A loud and 
sudden sound; the report of anything burst- 
ing: a loud harsh sound; a crash. Watts. 
Fragor (fra'gorx n. [From L. fragro, to emit 
a scent.] A strong or sweet scent. Sir T. 
Uerbert. 

Ftagrance (fra^grans), n. [L. fragrantia. 
See Fragrant. ] The quality of being frag- 
rant, or that quality of bodies which affects 
the olfactory nerves with an agreeable sensa- 
tion; sweetness of smell; pleasing scent; 
grateful odour. { 

Eve separate he spies, 

Vailed in a cloud ot/ragrance. Milion, 

Franancy (fra'gran-si), n. Fragrance 

(which see). 

The goblet crown'd, 

Breathed sxotMXXc/ragrancies around. Po^. 

Flagrant (frVgrantX a. [L./ra^ns,/ra- 

g rantis, ppr. of fragro, to emit a scent.] 
woet of smell ; affbe ting the olfac toiy nerves 
agreeably; having an agreeable perfume. 

Fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers. Milton. 

Syn. Sweet-smelling, odorous, odoriferous, 
sweet-scented, redolent, spicy, aromatic. 
Fragrantly (fr&'gront-li), adv. With sweet 
scent 

Ftalgllt.t a. Fraught. SpenMcr. 

YtSSi ar&l), a. [Fr. frile. It fraUe, L. fra- 
ctfis, rragile, from frag, root ' of frango, to 
Dreak.] 1. Easilv broken; fragfie; weak; 
inflrm; liable to fall and decay; subject to 
casualttes; easily destroyed; perishable; 


not Arm or durable: in Scotland, but not in 
England, applied to persons with the mean- 
ing of inflrm in health. 

The materials of the structure arey>wi7and perish- 
ing. Rogers. 

That 1 may know how firail J am. Pi. xxzix. 4* 

2. Weak in mind or resolution; not strong 
against temptation to evil; liable to fall 
from virtue; of inflrm virtue. 

Man frail, and prone to evil. yer. Taytor. 
Should some faW frail one drive her prancing pair 
Where rival peers contend to please the fair. 

CraSde. 

3. t Tender. ' Deep indignation, and com- 
passion /rail.* Spenser. 

Frail (fral), n. ['Norm, fraile, a basket.] 
1. A basket made of ruslies, in which dried 
fruit is occasionally imposed.— 2. A rush 
used for weaving baskets. — 8. A certain 
quantity of raisins, about 76 lbs., contained 
in a frail. 

FraiUy (fralli), adv. In a frail manner; 

; iiiflrinl} 


weakly; iiiflrinly. 

ITailneBS (frarnes), n. The condition or 
quality of being frail; weakness; infirmity; 
as, the frailness of the body. 

Frailty (frarti), n. l. The condition or 
quality of being frail; weakness of resolu- 
tion; infirmity; liableness to be deceived or 
seduced. 

God knows oox frailty and pities our weakness. 

Locke. 

2. A fault proceeding from weakness: a 
foible; a sin of infirmity: in tlds sense it has 
a plural. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw hvi frailties from their dread abode. Gray. 

Syn. Frailness, iuflrmlty, imperfection, fail- 
ing, foible. 

Fraine,t Fraxie,t v.t. [Lancashire frayne; 
A. Sax. freegnian; D. vragen; G. fragen, to 
ask.] To ask. Chaucer. 

Fralscheiir (frash-ur'), n. [Fr.] Freshness; 
coolness. Dryden. 

Fraise (fraz), n. [Fr., from It. f regie, orna- 
ment. trimming, frieze on a builoing. ] In 
fort a defence consisting of pointed stakes 
driven into the ramparts in a horizontal or 
inclined position. 

Fraiset (fraz), n. A pancake with bacon in 
it. Written also Froise. 

Fraised (frlizd), a. Fortified with a fraise. 
Ffaknes, t n. pi. [Akin freckle (which see). ] 
Spots; freckles. Chaucer. 

F^amable (fram'a-bl), a. Tliat may bo 
framed. 

FtambeSBia (fram-be'sl-a), n. [iY. fram- 
boise, a raspberry.] The yaws, a contagi- 
ous disease prevalent in the Antilles and 
some parts of Africa, characterized by rasp- 
berry-like excrescences: whence the name. 
Frame (fram), v. t. pret. A pp. framed; ppr. 
/turning. [A. Sax. /remman, to form, make, 
effect: O. Sax. /remm ion, O.Fri8./remo,Icel. 
fremja. to accomplish, to bring to pass. Lit. 
to further, from A. Sax. fram, from, strong, 
forward =s/rom, prep. Skeat.] 1. To con- 
struct by fitting and uniting together the 
several parts; to fabricate by orderly con- 
struction and union of various parts; as, to 
frame a house or other building. — 2. To 
make; to compose; to contrive; to plan; to 
devise; in a bad sense, to invent or fabri- 
cate, as something false. 

How many excellent reasonings sxcframed in the 
mind of a man of wisdom and study in a length of 
years I IVatis. 

For thou art framed of the firm truth of valour. 

Shak. 

8. To fit, as for a specific end; to regulate; 
to adjust; to shape; to conform; as, to frame 
our lives according to the rules of the gos- 
pel. to make woman false.' Shak. 

4. To execute; to perform. 

The silken tackle 

Swell with the touches of those flower-soR hands 
That yarely/kame the office. Shak. 

6. t To support. * That on a staff Ids feeble 
steps did frame . ' Spenser. — 6 . To surround 
or provide with a frame, as a picture. 
Frame (MmXv.i. To contrive. Judg. xil. 6. 
Frame (fr&m), n. 1. Anything composed of 
parts fitted and united; fabric: structure; 
B^iflcally, bodily structure; make or build 
ox a person; physical constitution; skeleton. 

This goodly/Vawi^, the earth, seems to roe a sterile 
promontory. .Shak. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 
Whatever stirs this mortalyVamr, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred Same. Coleridge. 

2. The main timbers of a structure fitted and 
Joined together for the purpose of t>opporting 
and strengthening the whole; framework; as, 
the/rame of a house, bam, bridge, or ship. 


oh, Main; 6h, So. loM; 
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a Any kind of com or itrooture made for 
admitting, incloeing, or mpporting things; 
as, the frame of a window, door, picture, 
or looldng-glass. Specifically, (a) among 
printers, a stand to support the cases in 
which the types are contained, (b) Among 
/tmnderg, a kind of ledge, inclosing a board, 
which being filled wito wet sand, serves as 
a mould for casUngs. (c) A sort of loom on 
which linen, silk, £c., is stretched for quilt- 
ing or embroidering, or on which lace, stock- 
ings, and the like are made. — 4. Form ; 
scheme; structure; constitution; system; as, 
a frame of government. — 5. The act of 
planning or contriving; contrivance; inven- 
tion. 

John the bastard, 

Wliose spirits toil iD^rams of villainies. SMaJk, 

6. Particular state, as of the mind; mental 
constitution; natural temper or disposition; 
as, an unhappy /rame of mind. 

Your steady soul preserves het/rnme. Smnflt, 

7. Shape; form; proportion. 


A bear's a savage beast, 
Whelp'd without form, until the 


i dam 


//udi’hras. 


Has lick'd it into shape and/nemr. 

Frame-brldn (fram'brii), n. A bridge con- 
structed of pieces of timber framed together 
on the principle of combining the greatest 
degree of strength with the smallest ex- 

^hditure of material. 

nrame-llOllBe (framliouBX n. A house con- 
structed with a wooden skeleton. 

Ftaxner (frkm'br), n. One who frames; a 
maker; a contriver. 

Ftaiiie8aw<frkm'8g).n. A thin saw stretched 
on a frame, without which it would not have 
sufficient rigidity for working. 

Ftaxne-timber (fram-tim-bbr), n. One of 
the timbers constituting part of the frame 
of a house or a vessel. 

Framework (fram^werk), n. 1. A structure 
or fabric for inclosing or supporting any- 
thing; a frame; a skeleton; as, the frame- 
work of a building.— 2. Structure; constitu- 
tion; adjusted arrangement; system. 

Once we held debate, a hand 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art. 

And labour and the changing mart. 

And all th^/rumsmsrk of tne land. Jmnytan, 

3. Work done in a frame. 

Ftamilig(f ramming), n. 1. The manner or 
style of putting together.— 2. A framework 
or frame; a system of frames. 

Framliig-oliliiel (fram'ing-chiz-el), n. In 
carp, a 'heavy chirel used for making mor- 
tisea 

Frainillit (fnun'JtX [doe FKfiMPfi. ] 
Bstrang^ [Scotch. ] 

And monie a friend that kiss'd his caiip. 

Is now aL/rmmmU wight. Burtts. 

Framjpel, Frampold (fram'pel, fram'pdld), 
a. [Perhaps compounded of A. Sax. fram, 
eager, zealous, firm, which in composition 
sometimes means verv, extremely (JramwUt 
very wise), and £. bold.] Unruly; forward; 
evil-conditioned; peevish; rugged; quarrel- 
some. Written also FrampH, Frampul. 
[Old English and Scotch ] 

It Pompcy grown so malapert, Vi/rsmftn 

Beau. A* Fi. 

He's a very Jealousy man ; the leads a sm/raen- 
petd life with him. good heart I sDemk, 

Ftanc (frangk), n. [1^., from the device 
Francorum teae, king of the French, on the 
coin when first struck by King John in 
1300. ] 1. The name given to two ancient 
coins in France, one of gold and the other 
of silver. The value of the gold franc was 
about half a guinea. The ulver franc was 
in value a third of the gold one.— 2. A French i 
silver coin and money of account which I 
since 1705 has formed the unit of the French 
monetary system, and has also been adopted 
M the unit of currency by Switzerland and 
Belgium. It is of the value of a little over 
0|d. English money, and is divided into 
100 cenilmoiL 

FtanOLt Fraakt (frangk), n. [O.Fr. franc, 
a sty.] A sty for swine. 

Where sups hef Doth the old boar feed in the 
oldy^afiAf Shak, 

F^rnilfilllM (frsn'chls). n, [Fr., from franc, 
tne. SeeFBANE.] Properly, liberty, free- 
dom. Hence— l. A royal privilege subelsting 
In the hands of a subject, arising either from 
royal grants or from preecriptlon, which pre- 
supposes a grant; a particular i^vilege or 
right granted by a prince, sovereign, or gov- 
ernment to an Inoividual, or to a number 
of penoiis; an iamiunl^ or exemption from 
ordinary Juriadietlan. The district or 
Jnrladiollon to which a particular prlvltege 
osteadi; ttie limits of sa Imnuuiity. 


In the great /kemehists of the latter, comprising 
the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, the king s 
writ had no coarse. Hedtam, 

To enforce better these provisions, the king's 
sherida are empowered to enter eiXfrantkises fete the 
apprehension of felons or traitors. Hedtmm. 

8. An asylum or sanctuary, where persons 
are secure from arrest. 

Churches and monasteries in Spain sxs franchises 
for criminals. Lendan Ency. 

4. t Frankness; generosity. CKaueer.—Elee- 
Hve franchise, or the franchise, the right to 
vote for a representative in parliameut. 
Ftanchise aran'chlz), v,L To make free; 
to enfranchise. 

Still keep 

My hoaomjranchis'd and ailegiance clear. Shah. 
Fruclli86m6nt(fran'chis-ment),n. Release 
from burden or restriction; freedom. 
PrandC (fran^sik), a. Pertaining to the 
Franks, or the language of the Franks; 
Frankish. 

Ftandaca, Ftandaqiie (ftan-sisica, fran- 
seskO. n. In arehasof. the ancient Frankish 
battle-axe, differing chiefly from the more 
modem kind in the angle at which it was 
Joined with the handle. 

RHJldBCaiL (fran-sis'kan), n. One of the 
order of mendicant friars founded by St. 
Francis of Assisi about 1210, and otherwise 
called Minorites, or from the colour of their 



Franciscan or Gray Friar fConventual). 

habit Gray Friars. The order was distin- 
guished by vows of absolute poverty, and a 
renunciation of the pleasures of the world, 
and was intended to serve the Church by its 
care of the relidous state of the people. 
They had an evil repute as spies, frequent- 
ing the courts of princes ana the houses of 
noblemen, gentry, and merchants. Early in 
the fifteenth century they split up into two 
branches, the Conventuals and the Obser- 
vants or Sabotiers. The former went bare- 
footed, wore a long gray cassock and cloak 
and hood of large dimensions covering the 
breast and back, and a knotted girdle. The 
Observants wore wooden sandal% a cassock, 
a narrow hood, a short cloak with a wooden 
clasp, and a brown robe. In France the 
members of the order not belonalng to any 

8 articular sect are called Cordeliers, from 
lie cord which they tie round them. 
Frandsean Qran-sfsimn), a. Belonging to 
the order of St. Francis. 
FraiieiS08a(fran-slB^Bd-a),n. [After FVwneif, 
Emperor of Austria, a patron of botany.] A 
^nus of plants, nat. oraer Scrophulariacem. 
F. unUUrra is a Brasilian shrub, possessing 
purgative, emetic, emmenagoglc, and alexl- 
pharmic properties, and Is nauseously bitter. 

root and bark are employed largely in 
Brasil against syphilis, under the name of 
merewrio eegeUu. 

FtandLllBt (frangkain), n. A freeholder; 
a fraakliiL Bpenssr. 

FkailOOliB (frangIrol-InX tk [Dim. of Pg. 
franyo, a hen.1 Francolinua a genua of 
birds, closely auied to the partridges. The 
common f nncolin (F« vulyarie) is an elegant 
•pedes, found thronghout all tho wanner 
parta of Europe, aa well aa in Asia. Ithaa 
a very loud whiatle, and Iti fiesh is greatly 


FknnB4lTmir (fiifiptfi-rfor, dlongX tk pfr., 


lit a fiee-shootor.] A species of soldier 
oiganlsed in France in the war of 1870. 
after the defeat of the regular army, and 
employed in guerrilla warfare for hanisalng 
the enemy, cutting off detachments, Ac. 
Prauent (fran'Jent), a. Causing fractures. 

RSu|fS^(fraii.li-bii'i-ti),n. Tbe ttato 
or quality dr being frangible. 
F)rangllite(frim'Ji%l). o. [FrirniL. ^ 
to break.] That may be broken; brit 
fragile; easily broken. 

Fnubgihlenaw (fran'Jl-bl-nesX n. Same as 
FrangibUity, but less used. 

Franippane (fran'jl-pto), n. [After the 
Italian Marqius Frangipani, the inventor.] 

1. A species of pastry, containing cream, 
almonds, and sugar.— E A kind of perfume. 
See Franotpami. 

Franarlpant Franglpannl (ffan-ji-pE'ni, 

frangi-pan'ni ), n. (See FRANOIPAIOI.] A 
perfume prepared from, or imitating the 
odour of, the fiower of a West Indian tree, 
PlumUra nibra, or red Jasmine. 

Ftangulin (frang^ga-lin), n. (CeH^.) A 
yellow crystallisabie colouring matter con- 
tained in the bark of tlie berry-bearing 
alder (Rhamnue FrangtUa). 

Ftanlont (fran'yuu), n. [Possibly a corrup- 
tlon of Fr. faindant, idle, lasy.] A para- 
mour or a boon conqianion. 

FJrank (frangk). a. [A*, franc, which, like It. 
Sp.aud Pg./rancQ.is derived from the name of 
the old Oeraianic tribe or nation the Franks. 
Tlie name is connected with G. freeh, bold, 
and /ret, free ; 8c. fradk, ready, eager, dili- 
gent; OotlL /reii, free.] 1. Open; ingenuous; 
candid; free iu uttering real sentiments; 
not reserved; UHiiqir no disguise; as^ a frank 
peraou; efratik disposition or heart. 

Whst/Tanh and fraternal love existed betweea his 
kinsman and his elder brother. Disreuii. 

2. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. [Bare.] 

BeingyroMA she (Nature) lends to those are free. 

Shah. 

Your kind old father, whose/ranA heart gave all. 

Shah. 

3. Free; without conditions or compensation. 

Thy /Tank election make, 

Thon hast power to choose, and they none to foroike. 

Shah. 

4. t Licentious; unrestrained. Spenser. -- 
Ingenuous, Open, Frank. See under Inosn u- 
ous.— S yn. Ingenuous, candid, artless, plain, 
open, unreserved, undisguised, sincere. 

Frank (frangk), fi. 1. A member of the 
ancient German tribe or aggregate of tribes 
which overthrew the Roman dominion in 
Gaul and gave origin to the name France: a 
native of lnranconia.—E A name given by the 
Turks, Greeks, and Arabs to any of the In- 
habitants of the western parts of Europe, 
English, French, Italians, m.— 8. A French 
coin. See Frako. 

Frank (frangk), n. A letter sent by mail 
free of postage ; also, that which makes a 
letter free, as the signature of a person 
possessing the privilege. The privilege of 
giving franks for letters was enjoyed vathin 
certain limits by all members of parliament 
till 1840, when it was abolished by the act 
which establiahed the penny postage. 

Frank (frangkX v.t 1. To send or get sent 
by a public conveyance free of expense; as, 
to frank a person to London ; to frank a 
letter.— 2. In carp, to form the Joint of, as 
the Joint of a window-sash where the cross- 
pieces of tho frame intersect each other, by 
cutting away no more wood than la anlB- 
dent to show a mitre. 

RanlLt n. A pigsty. Shak. See FEAHO. 
Pkankt (frangkX (See FBabo, a sty.] 
l.t To shut up in a frank or sty. Shak,— 
Et To feed; to cram; to fatten. 

Our desire Is rather to /Tanhs up ourselvas with 
that which we should abhor. Atp. Semds, 

FTankalmolnie (frangk^al-moln), n. [E 
frank, and Norm. ohno^pMS, alma] IM. 
free alms: in law, a tenure by whibh a 
religious coiporation holds lands to them 
and their sneoesaors for ever, on condition 
of praying for the soul of the donor. This 
Is the tenure by which almoet all the an- 
cient monasteries and religious houBes held 
their lands, and by which the parochial 
clergy, and very many eooleaiastlcal and 
eleemosynary foundations hold them to this 
day, the nature of the service being, upon 
the Reformation, altered and maoo een- 
foimable to the Church of England. 

(fhmi^^haiagkX *k Same as 

Fraaklffiasa (frongk'cUsX n. in kna. a 
ttbertyolfreeohase,wherdqrpmoashaffag 


Ffrte, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; nfrte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil| pound; tt, Be. abune; Sc. ftp. 
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wiUdn the compaM of the lame are 
»ited to cut down any wood, Ac., even 
their own demewiea, to the prejudice of 
the lord of the liberty. 

PtaBfeoalh (hrang-Wni-a). n. Sea-heath, a 
genua of planta, nat. order Frankeniacen, 
containing about twelve known apecios. 
Ihe F. Ckvit, or amooth aea heath, ia a 
humble procumbent plant, with wiry atema 
and numeroua faacicled leavea. It growa in 
muddy aalt-marahea on the aouth-eaat coaat 
of England, between Yarmouth and Kent. 


FJraaIl»Illaoem(fiun-k^ni-&''8d-6), n.pl. 
anuUl nat. order of exogena allied to Caryo- 
phyllaoenand Tamariadneo, containing the 


aingle genua Frankenia. 

Ftaak-fee < 


In hue, (a) a hold- 
id. (6) Free- 


i(frangk'feXn. 

r of landa in fee-aimple; freehol , , 
hold landa exempted from all aervicea, but 
not from homage. 

Ftaak-ferm (frangk'f^rm), n. In law, landa 
or tenementa changed in the nature of the 
fee by feoffment, Ac., out of knight-acrvico, 
for certain yearly acrvice. 

Frank-fold (frangk'fold), n. In law, a lib- 
erty to fold Bneep,aa the right of a landlord 
to fold Bheep upon the land of Ilia tenant; 
faldage. 

Frankfort-bladk (frangk'fdrt-blok), n. A 
fine black pigment uaod in copperplate 
printing, aaid to be prepared by burning 
vine branchea, grape atonea, and the refuao 
leea of the wine manufacture, Ac. 

Fraakhearted (fraugk'hhrt-ed), a. Having 
a frank, open diapoaition. 

FrankbeartedneBB (frangklikrt-ed-nea), n. 
The atate of having a frank heart 

FrankinoenBe (frangk'in-aena), n. [K frank 
and ineenttesBid to be ao named from its 
liberal diatribution of odour; perhapa, how- 
ever, equivalent to French incemtt. Comp. 
Bur^ndy mtch.] Olibanum, a gum rcain 
which diatfla from inciaiona made in the 
BotweUia thurifera, a tree somewhat re- 
sembling the sumach, and belonging to the 
nat order Amyridacefio, inhabiting ihe moun- 
tains of India. It cornea to ua in semi- 
transparent yellowish tears and sometimes 
in masses, possesses a bitter and nauseous 
taste, but when bunied exhales a strong aro- 



Aftkaa Franldiicsiise {Seswtiha CarieniU 

matioodonr. African frankinoenae la yielded 
by B. Carterii, but It la a drug rarely met 
with in our market The common fninkin- 
oenae ia the produce of Pinui A bies or spruce 
llr,from udiioh It either exudes spontaneously 
or more abundantly from incisions of the 
bark. It occurs In two statea^ In tears and 
in laige irregular lumps or compressed 
cakes. It poBBessea a tuipentine-like odour 
and taste, and enters into the composition 
of many idasters. A similar resin is yielded 
by Finu$ TcBda, 

XtaakiBll tffrmgkish), a. Relating or per- 
taining to the Ifranka 

Fnuddaw (frangklgx ^ common 

law, or the bendt a person has by it. 
makllli(frangklln),n. [O.Fr.frankeUyn, 
A<Mickele|fn,from/run 0 ,L.L./ranctts,/nin- 
ehlttf, free (see Frank, o.), and term, -ling,} 
Afreeholder; ayeoman; latterlyasmallland- 
li^der, but in Chaucer's time a much more 


from 



possessions, 
the dignitiesof sheriff, knight of the shire, Ac. 

Net awesr It, new 1 am a geadeinanf 
Lit boofs madJimHJkUru lay It, TU swear It. 

SMah 

fkillMinlO CfrBNIlJt-lin'ikX o. [Fromthedls- 
tingutdied natural philosoidier and states- 
man BeK^amia FVunklifi.] In elect, a term 
i gpM^fe bleetriolty excited by friction ; 

(frangkllndl)^ A mineral 


compound of iron, zinc, and mi 
found in New Jersey, and 
Dr. Franklin, 

Frankly (frangkaihnde. l. In a frank man- 
ner; openly; freely; ingenuously; without 
reserve, constraint^ or aisguise ; as, to con- 
fess one’s faults /rankly.— 2. Liberally; 
freely; readily. 

When they had nothing to pay, bc/Tankly forgave 
them both. Laike vti. 4 a. 

Stn. Openly, ingenuously, plainly, unre- 
servedly, undlsguisedly, sincerely, candidly, 
freely, readily, unliesitatingly, liberally, 
willingly. 

Fra]ik-inarrlage(fningk'ma-rij),ti. In tow. 
an estate of iuhorftancc given to a person, 
together with his wife (being a daughter or 
near relative of the donor), and descendible 
to the heirs of their two bodies begotten 
TThis tenure ia now grown out of use, but is 
still capable of subsisting.] 

FraakneBB (frangk'neaX n. 1. Plainness of 
speech; candour; freedom in communica- 
tion; openness; ingenuousness; fairness; as, 
he told me his opinion with /rankness. 

MA(l.ifne Colonna was not wit^, but she had that 
sweet Roman yrafiJbfuss which is so charming. 

Dtsraeii. 

2. Liberality; bounteousness. [Rare.] 
FraJlk-pledc^ (frangk'plej), n. In tow, (a) 
a pledge or surety for the good behaviour of 
freemen ;8peciflcally,an early English B 3 rBtem 
by which the members of each decennary or 
tithing, composed of ten households, were 
made responsible for each other, so that if 
one of them committed an offence the other 
nine were bound to make reparation. 

The barbarous plan oX. franks fledge, known to our 
Saxon ancestors is also a part of the Japanese law. 

Broughafn, 

(b) A meml>cr at such a decennary thus 
bound in pledge for his neighbours, (c) The 
decennary or tithing itself. 

Frank-servloe (frangk'sdr-vis), n. Service 
performed by freemen. 

Frank- tenement (frangk'te-n§-ment). n. 
In law, an estate of freehold; the possession 
of the soil by a freeman. 

Frantic (fran'tik), a. [Fr. frhv^iiqnc; L. 
phrencticue, from Or. phrinitis, mental dis- 
order, frenzy, from pAf^.the mind. ] 1 . Mad ; 
raving; fuiious; outrageous; wild and dis- 
orderly; distracted ; as, a frantic person ; 
frantic with fear or grief.— 2. Characterized 
by violence, fury, ana disorder; noisy; mad; 
wild; irregular. 

Cy bcrs/>w»/t;r rites have made them mad. 

S/^e^lser. 

Frantically (fran'tik-al-ll), adv. In a frantic 
or furious manner. 

Fzantlcly (fran'tik-li), adv. Madly; dis- 
tractedly; outrageously. 

FranticncBB (fran'tik-nes), n. Madness; 
fury of passion; distraction. 

Franzle,t Franayt (fran'zl), n. Frenzy. 
Frap (frap)i "o.t, pret. A pp. f rapped; ppr. 
frapptng, [Fr. f rapper, to strike, to seize 
ropes.] Faut. to miuce fast or tight, as liy 
passing ropes round a sail or a weakened 
vessel, or by binding tackle with yam. 
Ftape t (frap)« A crowd; a mob; a rabble. 

'Tis strange this ^ery/rafe, thought I, 

Should thus for moderation cry. 

Nudtbras Bed^itmi, 

Fraptert (frap1*rX n. [Prom Pr. /rapper. 
to atrike.] A blusterer; a rough; a rowdy. 

I .say to thee thou art rude, debauched, impudent, 
coarse, unpolished, and a fra f Ur and base. 

B, yonsoH. 

(frap'ling), n. Quazrelling; strife. 

FJraBera (fr&'ze-raX honour of John 

Fraser, an American botanist.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Gentianacew, containing 
seven speciesof erect perennial herbs, natives 
of North America. F, earolinencis is indi- 
genous in tlie swamps of the Carolinaa. The 
root yields a powerful bitter, wholly desti- 
tute of aroma. In ita medicinal effects it is 
equal to gentian, and when fresh is said to 
be emetic and cathartic, 

Frater (fr&t’^r), n. [L., brother.] A monk; 
a member of a religious establishment 

I am come to bles.s my people, 

Faithful frmUrs, ere t die. Btackie, 

Frat 6 r 0 ttla(fra-tdr'kQ<laXn. Agenusof weh- 
footed birds, containing the pufilnB, which 
are all InhabitantB of the colder seas of the 
northern homisphero; they are bad walkers, 
but skim along the surface of the sea with 
oonaidarable swiftnesa. Three spectea are 
known— the common puffin, the crested 
pnllln, and the northern puffin. SeePUFFiN. 
Rmier-liimBhp Ftatoiy (fri'lto^houA, frR'- ^ 


^-riXtk ^d^ator, a brother- 


lit brethren’s 
In orcA an apartment in a 
an eating room; a refec- 


houae or 
convent used 
toiy. 

Fratonutl (fra-tdr'nal), a. [Fr. fraUmsl; 
L, fratemus, from frater, brother; a word 
cog. with £. &rotoer.J Brotherly; pentaining 
to baethren ; becoming or proceeding from 
brothers : as, fraternal love or affection ; a 
fraternal embrace. 

RUtemally (fra-tdr'nal-li), adv. In a fra- 
ternal manner. 

Fratematet (fra-tdr'Dat),e.i. To fraternize. 
Ftatemationt Fratemism (fra-tdr-na'- 
shon, fra-tdr'nizm), n. Fraternization. 
[Rare] 

Itaternlty (fra-tdr'ni-tl), n. (Fr. fraUmiU; 
L. fratemitas, from frater, a brother.] 

1. The state or relationship of a brother; the 
condition of being fraternal; brotherhood. 

2. A body of men associated fur their common 
Interest, business, or pleasure; a company; 
a brotherhood: a society; as. a/rafemtfpof 
monks.— 3. Men of the same class, profes- 
sion, occupation, or character. 

With what terms of respect knaves and sots will 
speak of their own fraternity. South, 

Fraternization (fra'tdr-niz-a"8hon), n. The 
act of associating and holding fellowship as 
brethren. 

Fraternize, Fraternlae (fra'tdr-niz), v.i. 
To associate or hold fellowship as brothers, 
or as men of like occupation or character; 
to hold sympathetic intercourse; to have 
congenial sympathies with. 

1 am Jealous of your fraUrniMing with Bowles, 
when 1 think you relish him more than Burns, or niy 
old favourite Cowper. l^ntb. 

Fraternize. Fraternlae (fra'tdr-nlz), v,t. 
To bring into brotherly association; to bring 
into sympathy with. [Rare.] 

It might have . . . reconciled and ^nArwMMf my 
soul with the new order. /:. it. Brotuning, 

Fraternlzer, Fraternlaer (fra'tdr-nlz-drX 


friars or monks, pi. dim. 
Same as FratriecLli, 


n, p\ 
of /n 


rate, a monk.] 


Fratrlage,t Fratraget (fra'tri-aj, fra'trai), 
n. In Jaw, (a) a younger brother's inherit- 
ance. (6) A partition of an estate among 
coheirs. 

Fratrloelll, Fratrloelllans (fra'trt-seMi, 
fra-tri-sel'll-anz), n. pi. [L. L. fratricelli, 
little brothers.] Feeles, a sect of Branciscans 
established in Italy in 1294. They claimed 
to be the only true church, and denounced 
the pope, whose authority they threw off, 
as an apostate. They mode all perfection 
consist in poverty, forbade oaths, and dis- 
countenanced uiarria^, and were accused 
bv their opponents or very lewd practices. 
The sect is said to have continued till the 
Reformation, which they embraced. 
FratrlOidal (fra-tri-sid'al), a. Pertaining to 
or involving fratricide. 

Fratrldde (fra'trl-sid), n. [L. fratriddium 
^frater, brother, and ecedo, to kill.] 1. The 
crime of murdering a brother.— 2. One who 
murders or kills a brother. 

The infkmous fratritide was presently thrown 
from his usurped i^eatiiess. /.. Addison, 

Ftaud (frgd), n, [L. fraus, fraudis, Fr, 
frauds,] 1. An act or course of deception 
deliberately practised with the view of gain- 
ing an unlawful or unfair advantage; deceit: 
trick; artillce by which the right or interest 
of another is injured; a stratagem intended 
to obtain some undue advantage. 

The frat4d of men was ever so. 

Since summer Srst was leafy. Shah, 

If success a lover's toil attends. 

Who asks if force ox fraud obtained his ends! 

Po^. 

2. t A position artfully contrived to work one 
damage or prejudice; a snare. 

To all his I 

To draw the proud Kins 

That he might fall in Ramoth. MiUon. 

---Censtrueeive fraud, in law, ia such fraud 
as is involved in an act or contract which, 
though not ori^ating in any actual evil or 
fraudulent deu^, yet has a tendency to de- 
ceive or misleaa other persons, or to violate 
public or private oonfldence, or_to Impair 


11 his angels he propos'd 
t King Ahab tnio/ra^. 


or iojure 
ecU, 
of a mem 
of mind 
underliea 


public interests. — Fraud, De- 
pi. Deeeit has generally more 
reference, referring to a habit 


or to the mental process which 
any proceeding intended to de- 
ceive; deception Bignilles rather the practice 
of dcecU, the procedure by which deceit la 
carried out; it alao Bignilles an act of deceit 
and Bometiniea that which deceive^, mla- 


idb chain; Nli» Bo. losh; g, go; J, /oh; h, Fr. ion; ag, siiv; fhan; th, thin; w, tidg; wh, whig; zh, aiura.— See Kbt. 
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leads, or imposes on, whether implying the 
idea of moral guilt or not; as, the world is 
a deception. Fraud is an act, or it may be 
a series of acts of deceit, bv which we at- 
tempt to benelit ourselves at the expense of 
another— S tn. Deceit, guile, subtlety, craft, 
circumvention, stratagem, deception, trick, 
imposition. 

Ftaudfol (fred'ful), a. 1. Full of or char- 
acterized by the exercise of fraud; deceitful 
in making bargains; trickish; treacherous: 
applied to persons. 

The welfare of us all 

Hangs on the cutting short t)\^t/raudA*i man. 

Shak, 

2. Containing fraud or deceit: applied to 
things. ' Fraudful vlvUl* Dry den. 
nraudfully (fraerfuMi), adv. In a fraudful 
manner; with intention to deceive and gain 
an undue advantage; trickishly; treacher- 
ously. 

Ftaudleas (fmdles), a. l*'rce from fraud. 
Fraudlessly (frad'les-li), adv. In a fraud- 
less manner. 

Iteudlessness ffrgd'les-nes). n. State or 
quality of being iraudless. 

Fraudulence, Fraudulency (fn^d'u-lens, 
fr^d'u-lcn-si), 71. [Ij. fraudulentia.] The 
quality of being fraudulent; deceitfuluess; 
trickishness in making bargains or in social 
concerns. 

Fraudulent (frad'u-lont), a. [L. fravdu- 
lentuB.] 1. I'sing fraud in making con- 
tracts; fond of or given to using fraud: 
applied to persons. 

Many who are very Just in their dealings between 
man ami man will yet be fraudulent or rapa* 
cious with regard to the public. Clarke. 

2. Containing fraud ; founded on fraud ; 
proceeding from fraud; as. a fraudulent 
bargain. 

Now thou hast avenged 

Supplanted Adam 

And frustrated the conquest fraudulent. Milton. 

■-^Fraudulent bankruptcy, in Scote law, the 
wilful cheating of creditors by an insolvent 
person; a bankruptcy in which the insolvent 
Is accessory to the diminution, by aliena- 
tion, abstraction, or concealment of the 
funds divisible among his creditors, with a 
fraudulent intent, and with the knowledge 
that the legal rights of the creditors are 
thereby In fringed. This offence may be tried 
and punished by the Court of Session, the 
Court of Justiciary, or the sheriff, as may 
be arranged. — 8YN. Deceitful, fraudful, 
guileful, trickish, deceiving, cheating, 
treacherous, dishonest, designing, unfair, 
knavish. 

FraudiUently (frad'u-lent-li), adv. In a 
fraudulent manner; by fraud; by deceit; by 
artifice or imposition. 

Fraudulentness (fnpl'u lent-ncs), n. Qua- 
lity of being fraudulent. 

Ftaught (frot). a. [A participial form from 
fraught, to load, a fonn of freight. See 
Fraught, v.f] 1. Freighted; laden; loaded; 
charged ; as, a vessel richly fraught with 
goods from India. [Obsolete or poetical. ]— 
2. Filled; stored; charged; abounding; preg- 
nant ; as, a scheme fraught with mischief. 

‘ Enterprises /rauc/Af with world- wide bene- 
fits.' I. Taylor. 

Ahdtillah and Belfora were so fraught with all 
kinds of knowledge, . . . that their solitude never 
lay heavy on them. Addtson. 

Fraught t (frftt). n. (Comp. Dan. fragt, O. 
fracht, D. vragt, freight] A freight; a 
cargo. 

What though some have a fraurht 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail. 

G. //erfiert. 

Fraught t (frat), v.t [A form of freight. 
Comp. Dan. fragte, O. frachten, to load.] 
To load; to fill; to crowd. Fairfax. 
Fraught t (frgt), v.i. To form or make up 
the load of a vessel; to constitute a vessel s 
freight or cargo. 

It should the good ship so have swallowed and 
The frauj/^httnj^ souls within her. SJtak. 


[Tn some editions of Hhakspere the reading 
19 freighting. ] 

Fraugntage t (frataj), n. reading; cargo. 

Ourfraurk/are, sir, 

I have conveyed abroad. Shak. 


Fraunhofer’s Llne8(f roun'hd-f 6rz llnz),n. pi. 
The dark lines observed crossing a very clear 
solar spectrum at right angles to its lengrth, 
first discovered by Wollaston, but named 
after Fraunhtfer. a Bavarian optician who 
first thoroughly investigated them. They 
are caused by the absorption of portions of 
the rays emitted from the incandescent 
body of the sun in their passage through 
the gases and vapours, as those of Iron, 


sodium, magnesium, Ac., which by these 
lines are shown to exist in the luminous 
envelope of the sun, and to a much less 
extent in their passage through the aqueous 
vapour and permanent gases of the earth's 
atmosphere. This absorption takes place 
from the remarkable property possessed by 
gases and vapours of retaining those por- 
tions of a ray of light passing tlirough them 
from an incandescent solid or l^uid body, 
which they themselves would emit if incan- 
descent. The discovery of these lines led to 
the invention and use of the spectroscope, 
to the science of spectroscopy, and to all our 
present knowledge of solar and stellar 
chemistry. 

Fraxin (fraks'in). n. A siibstance existing 
in the bark of the common asli-tree {Fraxi- 
nuB excelsior), decoctions of which have the 
property of fiuorescence. See Fluorks- 
CKNOB 

FZ'Ulnesa (fraks-in^c-O), n. pi. [See Fraxt- 
NUS.J The ash tribe, a sub-order of the 
Oleaceie, comprehending those genera which 
have a winged fruit or samara, with one or 
more seeds. Among the most noticeable 

g enera are Fraxlnus (the common ash) and 
mus (the manna ashX 

Fraxlnella (fraka-in-eria), 71. A species 
of dittany, the Dietamnus Frazinella, an 
ornamental herbaceous annual plant, culti- 
vated for its fragrant leaves and handsome 
rose-coloured flowers. It is common as a 
border-plant in flower-gardens, and is easily 
propagated by seeds. It yields a valuable 
oil. In warm still evenings the atmosphere 
round the plant becomes charged with the 
volatile oil given out by It, which takes fire 
on the approach of flame. — DictainvnuB albus 
or common dittany is also called fraxinella; 
its flowers are white. 

FraxlnUB (fraks'in-us), n. [L., the ash-tree.] 
A genus of deciduous trees, containing the 
common r^h and belonging to nat. order 



Common Ash {/’'raxinus excelsior). 


Oleaceie. The species inhabit the more 
temperate regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere, lx)th in the Old and New World. The 
common ash (F. excelsior) is one of the most 
useful of our British trees, on account of 
the excellence of its hard tough wood and 
the ranidity of its growth. There ore many 
varieties of It, as the weeping ash, the 
curled-leaved ash, the entire-leaved ash, the 
American ash, Ac. 

Fray (fra), n. [Ahhrev.ot affray.] An affray; 
a broil, quarrel, or violent riot; a combat; 
contest; contention. 

I heard a bustling rumour like nfray. Shak. 

FtayfifrA), v.t. [See AyVKAY.] To fright; 
to terrify. 

An orbed diamond set to fray 
Old darkness from hb throne. Feats. 

Fray (fri), v.t. [Fr. frayer; It. fregare; L. 
fricare, to rub, from frio, to rub, crumble.] 
1. To rub; as, a deer /raps his head.— 2. To 
rub away the surface of; to fret, as cloth by 
wearing or the skin by friction. 

His dress a suit of fray'd magnificence, 

Once fit for feasts of ceremony. Tenftyson. 

TrB,y (fra), n. A fret or chafe in cloth; a 
^lace injured by rubbing. 

Fraying (fr&'ing), n. Peel of a deer's horn. 
Fra^^ Frainb. 

Fre,t a. For Free. Chaucer. 

Freak (frek), n. [Probably connected with 
A. Sax. free, bold, over- bold; O.F. frek, 
quick, eager, hasty ; O. frech, Icel. frekr, 
bold. Wedgwood rather Improbably de- 
rives It from It. frega, longing, desire, from 
fregare, to rub, to move lightly to and fro.] 
A sudden causeless change or turn of the 
mind; a whim or fancy; a capricious prank. 


She is restless and peevish, and sometimes In a 
fHak will instantly change her habitation. Sfeetaior. 

Stn. Whim, fancy, caprice, whimsey, prank, 
vagary, sport 

Freak (frflk)^ v.t. [Connected with freckle, 
fleck.] To variegate; to checker. 

Freaked with many a mingled hue. Thomson, 
Flreakliur (freking), a. Freakish. Pepye. 
Freakisn (frflkTsn), a. Addicted to freaks; 
apt to change the mind suddenly; whimsi- 
cal; capricious; fanciful; grotesque. 

It may be a question whether the wife or the wo- 
man was the mote freakish of the two. V Estrange. 
Thou wouldst have thought a fairy's hand 
'Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many afreakish^ot had twined. Sir IF. Scott. 

Freaklilhly (frflk’ish-li), adv. Tn a freakish 
manner; capriciously; with sudden change 
of mind without cause. 

FteakialmeBB (frekish-nos), n. Capricious- 
ncss; whimsicaliiess. 

Freckle (frck'l), n. [A dim. form; comp. 
O.B. frecketie, frekens, treckles, freak, to 
variegate ; Icel. frekna, N. frukne, frokle, 
freckles; G. fleck, flecken, a blot, spot.] 1. A 
spot of a yellowish colour "iu the skin, 
particularly on the face, neck, and hands, 
whether hereditary or produced by the 
action of the sun on the skin.— 2. Any small 
spot or discoloration. 

The farewell frosts and easterly winds now spot 
your tulips, therefore cover such with mats to pre- 
ventfreckles. Ewlyn. 

Freeze (frek'I), v. t. To cover or mark with 
freckles; as, his face was freckled by the 
sun. 

Freckle (frek'l), v.i. To become covered 
with freckles ; as, one's face freckles by ex- 
posure. 

Iredkled (frek^d), pp. and a. Marked with 
freckles or spots; as. a freckled face. ‘I'he 
freckled cowslip.' Shak. 

Sometimes we'll angle at the brook 

The freckled trout to take. Dryden. 

FreckledneSB (frekld-nes), n. The state of 
being freckled. 

Freckle-filced (f rekl-f&st), a. Having a face 
much marked wltli freckles. 

Freckly (frekli), a. Covered with freckles; 
sprinkled with spots. 

Ff^BtOlet Gred'stdl), n. [A. Sax. frithstdl, 
from frith, Dan. fred, Q. friede, peace, and 
stdl, a seat, a stool.] Lit peace-stool. For- 
merly a seat or chair near the altar, to which 
all fled who sought the privilege of sanc- 
tuary. 

Ftee (fre). a. [A. Sax./rl,/red. G. frei, Goth. 
freis, free; allied io friend, Gotk /rvon, to 
love; Skr. pri, to love; perhaps also to E. 
freak, and to L prvwe, one's own ; Freya, 
Friga, the goddess, whence Friday.] 1. Not 
being under necessity or restraint, physical 
or moral; exempt from subjection to the will 
of others; able to follow one's own impulses, 
desires, or inclinations; being at liberty; not 
in confinement: a word of very general appli- 
cation, as to the body, the will or mind, Ac. 

That which has the power, or not the power to 
operate, is that alone which is or is notfree. Locke. 

2. Not under an arbitrary or despotic govern- 
ment; subject only to fixed laws made by 
consent, and to a regular administration of 
such laws; not subject to the arbitrary will 
of a sovereign or lord; a8,a jVse state, nation, 
or people. 

We must hefrte or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton hela fVordsworth. 

8. Instituted by a free people, or by consent 
or choice of those who are to be subjects, 
and securing private rights pnd privileges 
by fixed laws and nrinoiples; not arbitrary 
or despotic; as, a free constitution. 

There can be no free government without a deno- 
cratlcal branch in the constitution. y. Adams. 

4. That may be used, enjoyed, or taken ad- 
vantage of without charge; accessible to 
any one; not appropriated; unrestricted: 
open : available ; as, places of honour and 
confidence are free to all; a free school; a 
free table. 

Why, sir, I pray, are not the streets atfkve 
For me as you f Shah, 

6. Not obstructed; as, the water has a free 
passage or channel; the house is open to 
a free current of air.— 0. Unrestrained; Im- 
moderate; inconsiderate: going beyond due 
limits in speaking or acting; as, she was too 
free in her behariour. 

The critics have been very/hw in their censures. 

Felton. 

Phirsicians are too Aw upon the subject in the 
conversation of their friends. Sir 9V. Tomato. 


. F&te, fkr, fat, fgll; mfi, met, h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; tt, Sc. abune; F, So. Uy. 
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7. Open; candid; frank; ingenuoue; unre- 
served; of a frank, ffenerous spirit ; as, we 
had a Ass conversation together. 

Will you be/rw and candid to your friend f 

Otway, 

1 meant to make her fair, andyWir, and wi!»e. 

Of f^eater blood, and yet more good than great. 

8. Without care; unconcerned. ^V^en^the 
mind's /rss, the body's delicate.' Shak, 

Uer lips were red, her looks were free. 

Her locks were yellow as gold. Coleridge. 

9. Liberal; not parsimonious; profuse; em- 
ploying freely or unrestrainedly ; as, he Is 
very /res with his money. * Fret of alms 
her hand.' Tennynon. 

Mr. Dryden has been too free of these (Alexan- 
drian verses) in his latter works. Pope. 

10. Gratuitous; not gained by importunity 
or purchase; given with readiness or good- 
will; as, he made him a/rre offer of his ser- 
vices; it is a free gift.— 11. Clear of crime 
or offence; guiltless; innocent. 

My hands are guilty, but iny heart \%free, Dryden. 
Make mad the guilty, and appal ihejree. ShaJt. 

12. At liberty so far as one’s conscience or 
convictions are concerned; authorized by 
the facts of the case; ready; not having any 
hesitation. 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

Which the same 1 am free to inaiiit.'iin, 

fir^et Harte. 

13. Clear; exempt ; having got rid of ; not 
encumbered, affected, or oppressed with; 
not containing or exhibiting: with/rom, and 
sometimes ef; QS,/ree/roTn pain or disease; 
free fratn remorse ; free from noxious in- 
sects; free from faults. 

These 

Are such .illow'd infirmities that honesty 

Is ncvcT/ree qf, Shak. 

14. Invested with or enjoying certain im- 
munities; having certain privileges: with of; 
as, a man free of the city of London. ' I was 
free haunts umbrageous.* KeaU. -15. In 
hot. a term applied to parts which are not 
united together; as, 2 ^ free ovary, that is one 
not united to tlie calyx.— 16. In chem. not 
chemically combined with any other body; 
at liberty to escape; as, free carbonic acid 
gas.— 17. Ready; eager; not dull; acting with- 
out spurring or whipping; as, a/ree horse. 

Courageously and with a free desire 

Awaitirig but the signal to begin. Shak, 
Ranging the forest wide on comer free, Spenser. 
^Nant. To mU free, to go free, or to have 
a free wind, to sail somewhat further 
h'om the wind than when close-hauled. 
•—Free agency, the state of acting freely or 
without necessity or constraint of the will. 
— Free labour, labour performed by free 
persons in contradistinction to that of 
slaves. --Free love, the right to consort with 
those wo have conceived a passion for, 
regardless of the shackles of matrimony; 
sexual intercourse between men and women 
according to the dictates of inclination: a 
practice or doctrine advocated by certain 
parties in the United States,— To make free 
with, to intermeddle with; to use liberties 
with; to help one's self to.— Free and easy, 
unconstrained; regardless of convention- 
alities. 

Fim adv. Freely; with freedom. 

I SA/ree forgive you 

As I would DC forgiven. Shak. 

TVM (M), v.t. pret. and pp. freed; ppr. free- 
ing. 1. To remove from a thing any encum- 
brance or obstruction: to disentangle; to dis- 
engage; to rid; to strip; to clear; as, to free 
the body from clothes; to/ree the feet from 
fetters; to free a channel from sand; to free 
a man from debt.— 2. To set at liberty; to 
rescue or release from slavery, captivity, or 
confinement; to manumit; to loose; as, the 
prisoner \% freed from arrest.— 3. To exempt, 
as from some oppressive condition or duty. 

4. To clear from stain; to absolve from some 
charge; to gain pardon for. * Mine honour, 
whloh I would Bhak. ‘Prayer . , . 

frees all faults. Shak.—^, To keep away: 
to put away; to remove. *Free from our 
feasts and banquets bloody knives.' Bhak, 
6. To frank. 

Please to free thb letter to Miss Lucy Porter In 
Lichfield. yohnson. 

Frea-and-euy <M'and-8z-i), n. a sort of 
club held in many public -houses of the 
larger towns, in which the members meet 
to drink, smoke, sing, Ac. 
n^toendhCM'benshXfk In tots, the right 
which a widow has in her husband's copy- 
hold lands, corresponding to dower in the 
case of freeholds. 


Ftee-board (frS'bOrd), n. Faut. the part 
of a sliip's side between the gunwale and 
the line of flotation. 

Freebooter (frS'bOt-ArX n. [D. vr^huiter, 
G, freibeiUer, See Booty.] One who wan- 
ders about for plunder; a robber; a pillager; 
a plunderer. 

We find him attempting to quell the freebooter 
chiefs. Brougham. 

Fteebootery (fre^bbt-6-ri), n. The act, prac- 
tice, or plunder of a freebooter. 
FTeebOOtinff (fro'bbt-ing), a. Living or 
acting as aireebootcr; pertaining to or like 
freebooters. ‘Your freebooting acquaint- 
ance.' Sir W. Scott. 

Freebooting (frc'bbt-ing),n. Robbery; plun- 
der; pillage. 

FreebOOty (fra*bbt-i). n. Pillage or plunder 
by freebooters. Butler. 

Freeborn <fre*bom), a. Born free; not in 
vassalage; inheriting liberty. 
Free-borough Men, n. pi. in law, such 
great men as did not engage, like the frank- 
pledge men, to become sureties for the 
good behaviour of themselves and othera 
See Frank-pledok. 

Free-Chapel (fre'cha-pol), n. In England, a 
chapel founded by the king and not sublet 
to the jurisdiction of the ordinary. The 
king may also grant license to a subject to 
found such a chapel. 

Free-Charge (fre'charj), n. In electrical ex- 
periments with the Leyden jar or battery, a 
term applied to that part of the induced 
electricitv which passes through the air to 
surrounding cuiidiicturs. 
Free-cba8e(frd'chas),n. See Frank-cuase. 
Free Cburcn (fre church), n. That ecclesi- 
astical body, called more fully the Free 
Church €f Scotland, which, on the disrup- 
tion of the Established ('hurch of Scotland 
ill May, 1843, was founded by those who left 
her communion, the title being designed 
to indicate that they, as a religious body, 
while they clainied to be the Church of 
Scotland, were no longer subject to the 
control or interference of the state, as in 
the case of the Established Church. See 
Dlsruption. 

Free-City, Free-town (fre'sl-ti, fre'toun), 
n, A city having an independent govem- 
mont of its own and virtually forniinfr a 
state by itself; a name given to certain cities, 
principally of Germany, which were really 
small republics, directly connected with the 
German Empire, and hence often called 
Imperial Cities. They were once numerous, 
but are now reduced to three, viz., Ham- 
burg, Liibeck, and Bremen. 

FreecOBt (fre'kost),? I. Freedom from charges 
or expenses. 

Free-denizen ( fro'da - ni - zn), n. A citizen. 
Jackson. 

Free-denizent (fre'de-ni-znX v.t To make 
free. Bp. Hall. 

Fteedxnan (fred'manX n. A man who has 
boon a slave and is manumitted. 

Freedom (fre'dum), n. 1. The state of being 
free; exemption from the power or control 
of another; exemption from slavery, servi- 
tude, conflnemeiit, or constraint; liberty; 
independence; frankness; openness; out- 
spokenness; unrestrictedness; license; liber- 
ality.— 2. Particular privileges; franchise; 
immunity ; as, the freedom of a city or of 
a corporation. — 3. Exemption from fate, 
necessity, or any constraint in consequence 
of predetermination or otherwise; as, the 
freedom of the will. 

I else change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
TYioir freedom; they themselves ordain'd their fall. 

MUton. 

4. Ease or facility of doing anything; as, ho 
speaks or acts with freedom.— b. License; 
improper familiarity; violation of the rules 
of decorum : with a plural ; as, beware of 
what are called innocent freedoms. — 6. A 
free unconditional grant.— Freedom re- 
peal, a free unconditional recal. 

I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Caesar; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeat. Shak. 

Fteedom-fllie (frd'dum-fin), n. A sum of 
money paid on entry to incorporations of 
trades. 

FreedHitOOlt (frfid'stbl), n. Same as Fred- 
stble. 

Free^llBherp Free-fiBherman (frB'flsh-dr, 
fr6^flsh-4r-man), n. One who has an exclu- 
sive right to take flsh in certain waters. 

Who are your \ordibip*a free JSshermem 9 

C. Kingsley. 

Free-liflliory (fre'flsh-4-riX n. In law, the 


exclusive privilege of flsliiug in a publio 
river. 

Fteefooted (freTut^ed), a. Not restrained 
in marcliiug. Shak. 

Free-graoe (fra'gris), n. Voluntary and 
unmerited favour. 

Freehanded (freliond-ed), a. Oi>eii-handed ; 
liberal. 

He was as f^ee-handed a young fellow as any in 
the army, he went to Bond St. nna bought the best 
hat and spencer that money could buy. Tharkeray. 

Freehearted (frdlikrt-ed), a. l. open ; frank; 
unreserved. * Freehearted mirth.' T. W. 
Robertson. —% Liberal ; charitable; generous. 
Freeheartedly (frFhhrt-ed-li), adv. In a 
freehearted manner; frankly; liberally. 
Freeheartedneaa (f rd^ilrt-ed-ne8).n. Frank- 
ness; openness of heart; liberality. 
Freehold (freehold), n. In law, an estate in 
real property, held either in fee-simple or 
fee-tail, in which case it is a freehold of in- 
heritance, or for the term of the owner's life; 
also, the tenure by which such an estate is 
held. 

Freeholder (frelidld-4r), n. In law, the 
possessor of a freehold. In Scotland, a free- 
holder is a person holding of the crown; 
but the title is now applied to such as, before 
the passing of the reform act of 1832, had 
the property qualiflcatlon entitling them to 
elect or be elected members of parliament. 
Free-lance (fre'lans), n. A member of one 
of those companies of knights and men-at- 
arms who wandered from place to place, 
after the crusades, selling their services to 
the highest bidder. Tliey played their most 
conspicuous part in Italy, where they were 
called Condottieri. 

Rreeliver (frelJv-^r), n. One who eats and 
drinks abundantly ; one who gives free in- 
dulgence to his appetites. 

Prtelivers on asm.^11 scale, who are prodigal within 
the compass of a guinea. IV. itving, 

Freellving (fre'liv-ing), n. Full gratifleation 
of the appetite. 

Free-love (freTuv), n. See under Free, a. 
Freelte^t n. Frailty. Chatieer. 

Freely (fi’eTi), adv. In a free manner, in all 
senses of the word free (which see). 

Of every tree of the garden thou tmyest freeJ^ eat. 

Gen. ibie. 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Milton. 

Freely ye have received, freely give. Mat. x. 8. 

Syn. Independently, voluntarily, spontane- 
ously, willingly, readily, liberally, gener- 
ously, bounteously, munificently, bounti- 
fully, abundantly, largely, copiously, plen- 
tifully, pleiitcoiisly. 

Freeman (frg'manX n. l. A man wlio is 
tree ; one who en jora liberty, or who is not 
subject to the will of another; one not a 
slave or vassal; a freedman (in 1 Cor.vli. 22). 

2. One who enjoys or is entitled to a fran- 
chise or peculiar privilege; as, afreemafi of 
a city or state. 

FTeemartin (fre'miir-tin), n. A cow-calf 
twin born witii a bulLcalf. It is generally 
barren,and in thi.s case on dissection is found 
to have parts of the organs of each sex, but 
neither perfect. 

Freemaaon (fre'ma-sn), n. A member of a 
society or organization for the promotion of 
freemasonry. 

FTeemaaoiHc (fro-ma-sonik), a. Of or per- 
taining to, or resembling freemasonry. ‘ That 
mysterious undcflnable freemasonus simal, 
which passes between women, by which 
each knows that the other hates her. * Thack- 
eray. 

Ft^emaaomy (fre'ma-sn-ri), n. A term ap- 
plied to the organization of a society calling 
themselves free and accepted masons, and 
all the mysteries therewith connected. This 
society, if we can reckon as one a number 
of societies, many of which are unconnected 
with each other, though they have the same 
origin and a mat similarity in their consti- 
tution, extends over almost all the countries 
of Europe, many parts of America, and some 
other parts of the globe. According to its 
own peculiar language it is founded on the 
practice of social and moral virtue. It 
claims the character of charity, In the most 
extended sense ; and brotherly love, relief, 
and truth are inculcated in It. Fable and 
imagination have traced back the origin of 
freemasonry to the Roman Empire, to the 
Pharaohs, the temple of Solomon, the tower 
of Babel, and even to the building of Noah's 
ark. In reality it took its rise in the middle 
ages along with other incorporated crafts. 
Skilled masons moved from place to place 
to assist in building the magnificent sacred 
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structures ' cathedrals, abbeys, to.— which 
had their origin in those times, and it was 
essential for them to have some signs by 
which, on coming to a strange place, they 
could be recognized as real craftsmen and 
not impostors. 

Freeminded (fr6'inind-ed), a. Having the 
mind free from core, trouble, or perplexity. 

To he/yeemtndtd nnd cheerfully disposed at hours 
of meat, sleep, and exercise, is one ot the best pre- 
cepts of long lasting. Bacon, 

nreeness (fre'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being free, unconstrained, or unobstructed; 
openness ; unraservedness ; frankness ; . in- 
genuousness; candour; liberality; gratui- 
tousness. 

Free-pass (fre'pas),n. A permission to pass 
free, as bv railway, &c. 

Free-pori (fro'pdrt), n. See PORT. 
Free-pubUchouse (fre-pub'lik-housX n. A 
public-house not belonging to a brewer, the 
landlord of which has therefore liberty to 
brew his own beer, or purchase where he 
chooses. 

Fteer (fro'erX n. One who gives freedom. 
Fre^school (fro'skblX n. i. A school sup- 
ported by funds, <fec.. in which pupils are 
taught without paying for tuition.- 2. A 
school open to admit pupils without restric- 
tion. 

Free-servioes (fre's^r-vis-ezX n. pf. In the 
feudal syetetn, such services as were not un- 
becoming the character of a soldier or free- 
man to perform, as to serve under his lord 
in the wars, to pay a sum of money, or the 
like. 

Free-8llOOter(fre'shi)t-6rXn. Same as Fmne- 
tireur, 

Frea-SOCaga (fre'sok-aj), n. in law, a species 
of tenure of lands; common socage. See 
SOCAOK. 

Free-aoU (fre'soil), a. A term applied to 
a party or the principles of a party in the 
United States who advocated the non-exten- 
sion of slavery; as, the free-MoU platform; the 
free-BoU party. 

Free-aoller (fre'soil-^r), n. in the United 
States, one who advocated the non-exten- 
sion of slavery. 

Ftee-BOlHgmCfi^'soil-izmX n. The principles 
of free-soilers. 

Frae-Splrltfl (fre'spi-ritsX n. pi. A sect of 
heretics which originated in Alsace in the 
tliirteenth century, and (juickly became dis- 
seminated over Itmv, Prance, and Germany. 
They claimed ‘freedom of spirit,* and based 
their claims on Rom. viil. 2-14: 'The law 
of the spirit hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.' Thence they deduced 
that they could not sin, and lived in open 
lewdness, going from place to place accom- 
panied by women under the name of 'sis- 
ters.' 

Freegpoken (frS'spdk-nX a. Accustomed to 
speak without reserve. ‘ A freeBpoken sena- 
tor. ' Bacon. 

Fteespokennags (fre-spdk'n-ncsX n. The 
quality of being freespoken. Tha^eray. 
Freentete (fre^statx n. in America, one of 
those states of the Union in which slavery 
had been abolished hy law before the civU 
war. 

Freestone (fre'stdnx a. Xot having the 
stone adhering closely to tlie flesh; as, a 
freeatone peach. 

Freestone (frd'ston). n. Any species of stone 
composed of sand or grit, so called because 
it is easily cut or wrought. 

FTee-stoff (frfi'stuO. n. Clean timber; tim- 
ber free from knots: builder's term. 

Freet. Same as BVeiL [Scotch. ] 

Free Templar, n. a member of an organi- 
zation or society, combining the principles 
ot teetotalism with certain mystic rites allied 
to those of frcemasoni^, which branched 
off from the Good Templars on the point of 
the independence of each individual or local 
lodge, the Free Templars maintaining this 
independence, while the Good Templars sub- 
ordinate themselves to a grand lodge. 
Frae-templarlsm. n. The principles, rites, 
Aic., of the society or organization of Free 
Templars. 

Freetllillkar (fre'thingk-ArX n. One who 
professes to be free from the common modes 
of thinking in religious matters; a deist; an 
unbeliever; a sceptic; one who discards re- 
velation. 

Atheist is sa old-fasUoacd word. I am a frtt- 
thinker, Additon, 

Unbelief; 

soeptleiem. 

(M'tblngk-ingX Holding 


the principles of a freethinker; unduly bold 
in speculation; deistlcal; sceptical 
Freethonglit (fr^thgtX a. Of or belonging 
to free-thinking. 

The rules of the Association inform us that it is the 
duty of an ' active member * to promote the circulation 
of Secular literature, and generally to aid the Free- 
thought propaganda of his neighbourhood. 

Saturday Rev. 

Free-tonguedGrS'tungdXa. Speaking with- 
out reserve. 'The free-Umgued preacher.' 
Bp, Hall. 

Ftne-trade (frd'tradX n. Trade or commerce 
free from restrictions, and in particular un- 
encumbered by customs duties designed to 
hinder the introduction of foreign commo- 
dities. 

Free-trader (fre'trad-^rX n. An advocate 
of free-trade; one who opposes the imposi- 
tion of customs duties levied with the view 
of prohlbitiug or restricting the introduction 
of foreign goods. 

Freewarren (M'wo-renX n, in law, a royal 
franchise or exclusive right of killing beasts 
and fowls of warren within certain limits. 
FteewlU (f r§- wil'), n. 1. The power of direct- 
ing our own actions without constraint by 
necessity or fate.— 2. Voluntariness; spon- 
taneousnesa. 

1 make a decree, that all they of the people of 
Israel In my realm, which are minded of their own 
/reewtU to go up to Jcru-salem, go with thee. 

Ezra vii. 13. 

Freewill (frd'wiix a. Voluntary; spontane- 
ous; done freely; as, * a freewill offering.* 
Larnb. 

Freewoman (fre'wu-manX n. A woman not 
a slave. 

Freezable (f rez'a-blX a. That may be frozen. 
Freeze (fr^x v.i. pret. froze; pp. frozen or 
froze; ppr. freezing. [A. &ax.fry$an,fre6Ban; 
the 9 cnaiigod to r in some of the verbal 
forms, as pi. fruron ; comp. E. frore. Coa, 
D. vriezen, Dan. fryee, G. frieren, O.H.G. 
friuean, to freeze; OoUi./rtti#, cold, frost.] 

1. To be congealed by cold ; to be changed 
from a liquid to a solid state by the abstrac- 
tion of heat ; to be hardened Into ice or a 
like solid body; as, water freezee at the tem- 
perature of 32* al>ovo zero by Falirenheit's 
thermometer.— 2. To be of that dein*ee of 
cold at which water congeals: used imper- 
sonally to describe the state of the weather; 
as, UfreezeM hard. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountiiin tops, that /reeiee. 

Bow themselves when he did sing. Shah. 

3. To become chilled; to suffer greatly from 
cold; to lose animation by lack of heat. 
Freeze (frez), V.e. l. To congeal; to harden 
into ice; to change from a fluid to a solid 
form by cold or abstraction of heat: as, this 
weather will freeze the rivers and lakes.— 

2. To chill; to give the sensation of cold and 
shivering. 

My master and mistres.s arc almost yroeen to death. 

Shah. 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, /reeae thy youn^jhlood. 

Fteeze (frSzX tiw The act of freezing; frost; 
as, there was a strong freeze last night. 
[Colloq.] 

Freeze (frezX in mreh, see Fribzr. 

Freezer (frez'6rX n. Gne who or that whicli 
freezes; especially, a person, subject, or the 
like, that conveys a chilling sensation or 
throws a coldness over a company. 

The books looked in their cold, hard, slippery uni- 
forms as if they had but one idea among them, and 
that was a freezer. Dickens, 

Freezing-point (filing-point), n. That 
degree of a thermometer at which a liquid 
begins to freeze ; that point in a thermometer 
at which the included mercury or other fluid 
itands, when the instrument is immersed 
in anotlier fluid that is in the act of freez- 
ing; speciflcally, the temperature at which 
water freezes. By the Centigrade thermo- 
meter the freezing-point of water is 0* or 
zero ; by Fahrenheit's thermometer 32* above 
zero, that of mercury being 83* below zero, 
and of sulphuric ether 46* below zero. 
Freezing-mixloro (Ms'lng-miks-tflrX n. 
A mixture such as produces a degree of 
cold sufficient to freeze liquids. A very 
great degree of cold is produced by mixing 
snow with certain salts. A mixture of throe 
parts of snow with four parts of ermtsUized 
chloride of calcium produces a degree of 
cold which sinks the ibermometss to 64* 
below zero Fahr. 

Frelglit(tr&tXn. [Amodemfonnof/VaiigAt 
(wmUi seeXl 1. l%e cargo or any part of 
the cargo of a ship ; lading ; that which is 
oanled hywator.— 8. [UnihMi Btatea] The 


goods carried by a goods-traln or a railway- 
waggon. - 3. The sum paid by a merchant or 
other person hiring a ship or part d a ship, 
for the use of such ship or part, during a 
specified voyage, or for a specifled time; the 
sum chaiged or paid for the transportation 
of goods. 

Freight (fratX v.t To load with goods^ as 
a ship or vessel of any kind, for transport- 
ing tnem from one place to another; to 
hire for the transportation of goods; ati we 
freighted the ship for Amsterdam. 
Freightage (frar&JX n. l. Monev paid for 
freight; charge for the carriage of goods.— 

2. The act or process of freignting. — 

3. Freight; lading. MUUm, 

Freight-car (fr&t'ksrx n. In raU, a goods- 

waggon. [United States.] 

Freight-engine (fraUen-JinX n. The engine 
of a goods-train. [United States.] 
FreU^ter (fraF4rX n. 1. One who freights; 
one who hires a vessel or part of a vessm for 
the carriage of goods. —2. [United States.] 
One who sends -morchandise by railway. 
Fre^^htlesa (frat'lesX e. Destitute of 
fi-eight. 

Freight-train (frat'traiiX n. A goods-train. 
[Umted States.] 

rrelsleben (frlsle-beuX n, A mineral of a 
blue or bluisli-gray colour, brittle, and soft 
to the touch. 

I^it, Ftet (frfit, fretX w* [Icel frett, 
a rumour- in the pi. oracles, prophecies, or 
responses of the dead.] l. A superstitious 
notion or belief with respect to any action 
or event as a good or a bad omen. ‘ FreiU 
follow them *eifreitB follow. ' Seotehpnmth, 
2. A superstitious observance or practice. 
[Scoti'h in both sensea] 

Freitty, Fretty (frStG, fret'lX a. Super- 
stitious; of or belonging to superstitions. 
[Scotch. ] 

Fremde, Ftemed (fremd, frem'edX a. 
[A. Sax. fremed, fre'ind, foreign, strange; 
fremth, a stranger; Goth. framathU (from 
/raw, from); 0.11.0. framadi, f remidi, O. 
/remd— strange.] Strange; foreign; not re- 
lated; acting like a stranger; keeping at a 
distance. Written also Frem, Fremmit, 
Frernyt, Fretnd. [Old English and Scotch.] 

I MW not how the halra could dwell among them, 
seeing that they were fremd in heart if they were 
kin In blood. Mrs. Olipkant. 

Better my friend think mtfremmit than fashions. 

Scotch yrtrverb. 

The fremd, strangers; the strange world; 


as, to go into the fremd, to go among 
stranTOrs: said of any one leaving the family 
in which one was brought up and going into 
the service of strangers. [Scotch.] 

FtemeBoenoe (fre-mes'ens), n. [From an 
incept, ifremeeco) formed rrom L. fremo, to 
emit a roaring sound.] Noise suggestive of 
tumult. 

Rumour, therefore, shall arise; fai the Palais Royal, 
and in broad F ranee. Paleness sits on every face; con- 
fused tremor an^fremescence s waxing into thunder- 
peals, of fury stirred on by fear. Cariyio. 

ftamMCent (fre-mes'entx R- Very noisy 
and tumultuous; riotous; raging. 

Fremescent multitude on the Terrace of the Feuill- 
ants whirls parallel to him. Car(yie. 

Front (fren). n. A stranger. Spenzer. 

FrenCll(frensh).a. lO.Tr.franehaia,franf;<iii, 
Mod. Fr.franfaie. SeeFRANlU Pertaining 
to France or its inhabitants. — Td take French 
leave, to leave without notice; to elope. 

Froneh (frensh), n. 1. The language spoken 
by the people of France.— 2. OoUecilvoly the 
French people. 

Froneh-boan (frensh'bOiO* n. A speclea of 
bean; the kidney-bean, Fhaeeelue mUgarie, 
See Kidmry-dban. 

Frenoh-lwiTy (frensh'be-riX ta A yellow 
berry: an Avlgnon-berry (which aeeX 
FJnenhh-clialk (frensh' chgkX^a Scaly talc, 
a variety of indurated talc, in masses com- 
posed of small scales of a pearly white or 
myish colour: much nsed by tailors for 
drawing lines on cloth, and lor slinllar 
purposea 

rrmdhrttJn (frensh'fAk), ta Naut the 
name given to a peculiar mode of colling 
a rope by running it backward and forwara 
In pimlfel bends so that it may run readily 
and freely, generally adopted in rocket-lines 
Intended to communloate with stranded 
vessels, dsc., or in cases where great eiq^adi- 
tkm is esaentlaL 

Frenhh-graaa (hmsb'graaX la Sainfoin 
(which seeX 

mmdi-lMUTSttdkle (frenth'lraii-e^mk-lX 

n. The iMpuIar name of Hedyutnmn earth 
natum, mm the resemblance of Its flowm 


rate, lir, lat, fbU; mi, met, h6r; pine, pin; nite, not, mdve; tikbe, tub, bull; oU, pofiid; tt. Sc. ahune; y, Sc. 
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toUumheadiofhoneysQcklecloTer. Callad 
mito Oarkmd HaneytuckU. 

FriluAl-hom(trenim'horn),n. A kind of muai- 
oallnitrament of brass having several carves, 
and gradually widening from the mouth- 
piece to the end whence the sound issues: 
used in the hunting-field and in orchestras. 

FreildllitirCfrenshl-flXv,^. To make French; 
to Infect with French tastes or manners. 

Frendhllke (frensh'lik), a. Resembling the 
French. 

Frenolmiaa (frensh^man), n. A man of 
the French nation; a native or naturalized 
Inhabitant of France. 

Frendh-ple (frensh'pl). n. A name of the 
great spotted woodpecker (PieuB major). 

nendh'jllum (frensh'plum), n. A variety 
of the frunuB domeittioa a fine table plum, 
and much used preserved. 

Franeh-pollall (frensh'poldsh), n. L Gum- 
lac dlssoTvod in spirits of wine, used for coat- 
ing wood with a fine glossy surface. In addi- 
tion to mm-lac. gum-sandarac, gum-copal, 
gum-arabic, and linseed-oil are sometim s 
introducod.— 2. The smooth, glossy surface 

S rodnced on cabinet-work by the applica- 
lon of this substance. 

Frenob-red (frensli'i'ed). n. Rouge (which 
see). 

Ftwneh-roof (frensh'rbf ), n. A kinrl of roof 


with curved sides, and 
the top. 


Fre&Cn-tab (ftensh'tub), n. A mixture used 
by dyers of the protochloride of tin and log- 
wood. 

Frencli- white (frensh^whlt), n. Finely 
pulverized talc. 

«wnch-WlllOW(frensh'wil-lC), n, A Britidi 
plant, Jipilobvum anffuitifolium, having a 
stem and leaves somewhat resembling those 
of some kinds of willow. It is not often 
found truly wild, and is often planted in 
gardens and shrubberies on account of its 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers. 

Frend t (frond), V. t To befriend. Spemer. 

Fimetlc,t l^netloal t (fre-net'ik, fre-net'- 
ik-alX a. [See Frkmzy.] 1. Relating to or 
affecting the brain. 

Sometimes he shuts up, as \n/reiieiic^ or Infectious 
dlieste*. Mtlfvn. 

2. Frenzied; frantic. 

Fr0im0.t n. A stranger. Spender, 

TnoamioJ «• A frenzy. Chai^. 

P^remloal (fren'zi-kat), a. Partaking of 
frenzy. 

FronziOd (fren'zid), p. and a. Affected with 
frenzy or madness; maddened; frantic. 

The brifirht TiUn /renttied with new woes. Keats. 

Fronsifldly (Ircn'zid-li), adv. Madly; dis- 
tractedly. ^ ^ 

Frenzy (fren'zi), n. [Fr. phr4fUi9ie; Or. 
phretiisig, phronitio, mental derangement, 
from phrin, the mind.1 Madness; distrac- 
tion; delirium: any violent agitation of the 
mind approaching to distraction or tem- 
porary derangoment of the mental faculties, 
f^ormerly written Phrensy or Phretizy. 

All else is towcrlngyV/»tipf and distraction. Addison. 

Frenzy (fren'zi), v.t pret. A pp. ,fremied; 
ppr. fronzying. To drive to madness; to 
render fronzied. 


4. t Currently reported; flwquently heard. 

*T\9/rerMeMt in tha city he hath subdued 
The CatU and the Dad. Massinger. 

Freqnent (frd-kwent'), v.t. [L. frequento; 
FT.fr4quenter.^ 1. To visit often; to resort 
to often or habitually; as, to froquesit the 
theatre. 

Hc/requenied the court of Augustu.s. Dryden. 

2.t To crowd; to fill. 

With tears 

Watering the ground, and with their sighs the air 
FreqnsnHng. Milton. 

Freauentahle t (fre-kwent'a-bl), a. Acces- 
sible. 

Fl^uentage(fre'kwent-Ai),n. The practice 
of frequenting. ‘ Remote from/rcgtte«^aflre.* 
Swithay. [Rare.] 

FreQuentflition (frd-kwent-a'shon), n. The 
act or custom of frequenting; the habit of 
visiting often. 

n^uentative (fre-kwent'a-tiv), o. [Fr. 
fr4quenta^.\ In gram, serving to express 
the frequent repetition of an action; as, a 


meat. >-10. Tipsy. [Slang.]— 11. Sober; not 
tipsy. [Scotch. ] — 12. ^en ; not frosty. 
[Scotch.]— To havo or to gather /resh way 


frequentative verb. 

Fr^nentative (fre-kwent'a-tiv), n. A verb 
which denotes tlie frequent occurrence or 
repetition of an action, as waggle from wag, 
L, vocito, to call often, from voeo, to call 
Fre<lU6nter(fre-kwent'er), n. One who fre- 
quents ; one who often visits or resorts to 
customarily. 

Frequent]^ (fre'kwent-li), ode. Often; many 
times; atshort intervals; commonly. 
fTequentnesB (frd'kwent-nes), n. Tlie fact 
of being frequent or often reflated. 

Ftere.t n. A brother; a friar. 

K/rtrt there was a wanton and n niery. Chaueer. 
Frescade(fre8'kad),n. [O.Fr.] A cool walk; 
a shady place. Maunder. 

Freaoo(frea'kd),n. pi. Frescoes and FTeacoB 
(fres'koz). [It, fresh. See Fresh.] 1. Cool- 
ness; sliade; a cool, refreshing state of the 
air; duskiness.— 2. A method of painting on 
walls, perfonnod with mineral and earthy 
pigments on fresh plaster, or on a wall Iwd 
with mortar not yet dry. The colours, in- 
corporating with this ground, and dicing 
wStn it, become very durable. 

It is a very common error to term the ancient paint* 
Ings found on church walls. 8tc.,Jrescos, but there is 
scarcely an Instance of a f^cnmne/resco among tliein. 
They arc distemper paintings on plaster, a^nd quite 
distinct in their style, durability, and mode of manipu- 
lation. Fairhott. 

8. A cool refreshing liquor. [Rare.) 

Fteaco (fres'kO), v.t. To paint in fresco, as 

walls. ^ ^ 

Fresh (fresh), a. [A. Sax. /eree, whence /reeh 
by a common metathesis. Cog. V. vereen, 
frisch, Icel. ferskr^friekr, Dan. /ersk, frisk, 
G. friseh; hence by bonowing It. ^-.snu 
Pg. fresco, Fr. frais, fraiche, fresh. Frisk is 
a form of the same word, and brisk is closely 
allied. ] 1. Full of health and strength ; vig- 
orous; strong; brisk; lively. * Fresh as a 
bridegroom.' Shak. 

Two swains 

Fresh at the morn and as the season fair. Pofe^ 
That slander, sir. 

Is found n truth now: for it grows ag.iin 
Fresher than e’er it was. Shat. 

Hence, ardent; as, ‘Ever since a frtsih 
admirer of what I saw.' Shak.--2. Having 
the appearance of health and vigour; bright; i 
not faded; as, a young man of fresh colour. | 
Tell me. ! 

Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewoman? 

Such war of white and red within her checks. Shat. 
How fresh the colours look. 

How well they hold. Tennyson. 

Hence— a Undecayed; unimpaired by time; 
in good condition; not stale; as, to preserve 
flowers, fruit, fli^, Ac., fresh. --4. Not ex- 
hausted with labour or exertion: as, he came 
in from the race aafresh as he set out. —6. Re- 
newed in strength; reinvigorsted; as, he rose 
frekhtoT the combat.— fl. Roinvigorating; re- 
freshing; health-giving. ‘His wonted sleep 
under a/res/itiws shade.' Shak. •hreehae ; 
April, sweet as May.’ Carew. Hence applied 
to pure cool water; as, ‘III . . . draw thy 
water from the freshest spring. Prior; 
and also to a rather strong urind; as, a 
fresh breeze: afresh gale of vdnd.— 7. Vivid; 
distinctly held before the mind; clearly 
remembered; as, the story la fresh in my i 
recollection. —a New; recently grown, made, 
or obtained: aa, fresh vegetables; coffee/resh 
from Ceylon; fresh news; afresh coat of 
paint. ‘To-morrow to fresh woods and 
^turesnew.' MiUon. Heiioe,unpraotiaed; 
untried: Inexperienced. 

How green you are nndyWM In this old world. Shat. 

9. Not salt or salted; as, water; fresh 


, or nearly so, at 


noble cause for whiclj they struggled. Buctle. 

Ever and anon 

Some mother raised o’er her expiring child 
A cry otfrensying anguish. Southey. 

Frequence (freitwenB), n. [Fr,, from L. 
frequgntia.\ A crowd; a throng; a con- 
course; an assembly. [Rare.] 

Not in tWsfrequence can I lend full tongue, 

O noble Ida, to those thoi^phts that Mt 
On you, thdr centre. Tennyson. 

FraoiMlIffir (frt'kwen-«l), n. 1. A frequmt 
return or occurrence of a thing; the condi- 
tion of being often repeated at short Inter- 
vals; as, tlie frequency ot crimes abates our 
horror at the oommlssioD. 

The reasons tiiat moved her to remove were be- 
cause Rome was a place of riot and \ux\uy, hw wul 
being almost stifled with ihef^uencMSs 
visits. Fuller. 

2.t A crowd; a throng. B. Jonsan. 
F^muent (f Pfllcwent), a. [Fr. frfauent, from 
L,fiequen8, that often does something, com- 
moih usual, full, crowded.] 1. Often seen 
or done; often happening at short intervau; 


often repeated or occurring; as, we made 
frequent visits to ^e hos^tni— 2. Accus- 
tomed to do athing often; inclined to indulge 
in any practice; as, he woMfreguent and loud 
In his declinations against the revolution. 
RtFntt; crowded; thronged. 

•TlsCmsartwmtolisvca/WvMe»ifsenBte.F. Jensen, 


[Scotch.]— To have or to gather fresh way 
(fiatie.), to go at an increased speed. ->8 yn. 
Brisk, strong, vigorous, lively, unimpaired, 
' unfaded, florid, ruddy, new, novel, recent, 
rare, unpractised, unaccustomed, unused, 
inexperienced. 

Fzwen ( fresh X udv. Freshly. ‘Bleeding 
fresh.* Shak. 

ihueh (fresh), n. 1. A freshet; a spring of 
fresli water. 

He shall drink nought but brine; for I'll not show 
him ^ 

Where the quick/r«/rej are. Shat. 

2. A flood ; an overflowing : an inundation. 

3. Open weather; a day of open weather; a 
thaw. [Scotch. ]-4. pi. The mingling of 
fresh water with salt in rivers or bays, or 
the increased current of an ebb-tide caused 
by a flood of fresh water flowing Into the 
sea. [United States. ] 

Fresh-blown (fresli'bldn), a. Newly blown, 
as a flower. 

Beds of violets blue, 

Am^ frtsh’dlown roses w.'tsh’d in dew. Milton, 

Fresh-coloured (frcsh'kul-^rd), a. Having 
a lively, healthy colour; ruddy. 

Freshe, v.t. To refresh. Chaueer. 

F^shen (fresh'n), v. t. 1. To make fresh; to 
separate, us water from saline particles; to 
take saltnesB from anything; as, %o freshen 
water, lisb, or flesh.— 2. To I’cfresh; to re- 
vive. 

Prelusive drops let ;tll their moisture flow 
In large effusion o'er the freshen'd world. 

Thomsen. 

3. Naut to relievo, as a rope, by altering 
the position of a part exposed to friction: to 
freshen the hawse is to pay out or take in a 
little of the cable of a vessel at auclior, so 
as to expose another part of it to the fraying 
action at the hawse-hole. 

Freahen (fresh'n), v. i. 1. To grow fresh ; to 
lose salt or saltness. —2. To grow brisk or 
strong: as, the wind freshens. 

The breexe ytiXL freshen when the day is done. 

Byron. 

Freshet (fresh'et), n. 1. A small stream of 
fresh water.— 2. In the United States, a 
flood or overflowing of a river, by means of 
heavy rains or melted snow; an inundatiou. 
i il^ah-force (fresh'fors), n. In law, a force, 
or act of unlawful violence, newly done in 
I any city, borough, Ac. See FORCE. 

I Fresh-looking (fresh'luk-ing), a. Appear- 
ing fresh. 

I Freshly (freshTi), adv. In a fresh manner. 

I ‘He looks a» freshly as he did.' Shak. 

Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore imars: 
Yctfrexhly ran he on ten winters more. Dryden. 

Freshman (fresh'man), n. l. A novice; one 
in the rudiments of knowledge. — 2. A student 
of the first year in a university. 

Freshman (fresh'man), a. Pertaining to a 
freshman, or to the class in colleges com- 
posed of those called freshmen. 
Iroshmanshlp (fresh'man-shlpX 
state of being a freshman. 

F^shment (fresh'ment), ?k Refreshment. 
Cartwright. 

Freshness (fresh'nes), n. The condition or 
quality of being fresh, in all its senses. 

The Scots had the advantage both for number and 
freshness of men. Hayward, 

And breatlic theffrshness of the open air. Drydest. 

For the constant freshness r>f it, it is such a plea- 
sure as can never cloy or overwork the mind. 


sure as can never cloy or overwork the mind. 

Senth. 

Her cheeks freshness lose and wonted grace. 

Granville. 

Freshnewt (fresh'nu), a. {Fresh and new.] 
Unpractised. Shak. 

FTesh-SllOt (fresh'shot), n. [A form of 
freshet. ] The dischaiging of any great river 
into the sea, by which fresh water is often 
to be found on the surface a good way from 
the mouth of the river. ^ ^ , 

Fteahwater (fresh'wa-Wr). a. i. PertaJu- 
ing to, produced by, or living in water 
that is fresh or not salt; aa, freshtMUr 
geological deposits; /reskwafrr Ash.— 2. Ac- 
customed to sail on fresh water only, or in 
the coasting trade; as, a freshwater saQor. 
8. Raw; unskilled. 

The nobility, as freshwater sohliers vjich had 
never seen but some slight skirmishes, KnoUts. 

FTMll-watered «• Newly 

watered; supplied with freeh water. 
FMk(fret), vX pret A pp./wtt«i; m JreU 
ting, fit to dinlcnlt to decide to what root 
or roota the word A«t belonm in Ito Tailoua 
Mnaea. In the meaninga daaaod tog^er 
in thla article (aa alao in thenextl^emgin 
la probably tee prov. Fr. frttttr. Ft. froUtr. 
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FRICATRICR 


VT.fretar, Itfrettare, ixom'L.frieo.frictum, 
to mb, but the A. Sax. fretan, to gnaw (see 
Frst, to gnawX is also not inconsistent with 
these meanings and may be the true origin. ] 

1. To rub; to wear away; to fray; to chafe; to 
gall; as, to fret cloth by friction; to fret the 
skin. 

They would, by rolling up and down, grate and 
y>'e/ the object metal, and fill it full of little holes. 

Sir /. Newton. 

2. To wear away so as to diminish; to impair. 

By starts 

Hx^/rtUfd fortunes gave him hope and fear. Shak, 

3. To agitate; to disturb; to make rough; to 
cause to ripple; as, to fret the surface of 
water. 'Mountain pines . . . fretted with 
the gusts of heaven.’ Slunk. 4. Fig. to 
cliafo the mind of ; to gall ; to irritate ; to 
tease; to make angry. 

Because thou hast /retted me in all these things, 
behold 1 will retiienilier thy way upon thine head. 

Exek. xvi. 43. 

Tret (fret), v.i. l. To be worn away, as by 
friction; to become frayed or chafed; as, 
your coat is beginning to fret at the wrist- 
bands.— 2. To wear into; to make way by 
attrition. 

Many wheals arose, and fretted one into .mother 
with great cxcori.^tion. tt^isefnan. 

3. To be chafed or irritated; to become 
vexed or angry; to utter peevish expressions. 

He frets^ he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. 

Dry den. 

He knows his mother earth; he frets for tin fine 
cradle, but lies tranquilly and composed at her feet. 

/.andar. 

4. To boil or work as angry feelings; to 
rankle. 

That di.iboltcal rancour that frets and ferments in 
some hellish breasts. Sotitk. 

Fret (fret), n. 1. In med. (a) chaflng. as in 
the folds of the skin of fat children. (6) Her- 
pes; tetter.— >2. In mining, the worn side of 
a river-bank, wliere ores, or stones contain- 
ing them, accumulate by being washed down 
the hills, and thus indicate to the miner the 
locality of the veins. OoorfricA. — 3. The 
agitation of the surface of a fluid, as when 
fermenting or boiling; a rippling on the 
surface, as of water; small undulations con- 
tinually repeated. Addinon. 

The blood in a fever, if well governed, like w’lne 
upon the fret, dischargeth itself of heterogeneous 
mixtures. Derham. 

4. Fig. a state of chafing or irritation, as of 
the mind, temper, Ac.; vexation; anger; as, 
he keeps his mind in a continual /ref. 

Yet then did Dennis r.ivc in {\iriou%fret. Pope^ 

Fret (fret), V.e. pret. A pp. fretted; ppr. 
fretting. fA. Sax. f re tan, to eat, to gnaw, to 
devour; D. ifrcten, O. freseen, O. H, (r. frezza n, 
to devour; Goth, fra'itan, to eat up— which 
is^nerally referred tofra^JSt.for, in tens., 
and itan, to cat. Comp, also A. Sax. fratt, 
ornament, frestwian, to ornament.] 1. To 
gnaw ; to cat into ; to corrode ; as, a wonu 
frets the planks of a sliip. 

T.ikc as it were a moth frettiup' a garment. 

Book of Common Prayer. Ps. xxxix. 

2. To form Into raised work; to ornament 
with raised work. 

Whose skirt with gold 'was fretted all about. 

.Spenser. 

Fret (fret), n. Ornamental carved or em- 
broidered work. 

Fret (fret), n. [O. Fr. freter, to interlace; It. 



Grecian Frets. 


f errata, the grating of a window, from L. 
fernim, iron. | 1. A kind of ornament much 
employed in Grecian art 
and in sundry modifica- 
tions common in various 
other stylea It is formed 
of bands or fillets vari- 
ously combined, but most 
frequen tly consists of con- 
tinuous lines arranged in 
rectangular forms. Some- 
times called Key Orna- 
ment ^2. A piece of per- 
forated ornamental work. 

3. In her. a chaive consisting of two narrow 
bendlets placed in saltire and interlaced with 



Fret. 


a mascle. A fret fretted, or double fretted^ 
or in true toner’s knot, is one in which the 
angles of the mascle are extended into loops. 
Fret (fretX v.t To ornament with frets; to 
variegate; to diversify. 

Yon gray lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. Skak. 

Fret (fret), n. [Fr. f redan, a quaver or trill 
in singing, from root frit, seen in L. fritin- 
nio, to twitter as a swallow.] In mmic, one 
of the wood, ivory, or metal cross bars on 
the finger-ltoards of stringed instruments, 
which regulate the pitch of the notes pro- 
duced. Ky pressing the string down to the 
finger-board behind a fret only so much of 
the string can be set in vibration as lies 
betw*eon the fret and the bridge. Tlie use 
of frets is still continued on the Spanish 
guitar, and was formerly in constant use 
upon the bass-viol for learners. On lutes 
and viols they were always permitted to 
remain. 

Fret (fretX v.t. To funiish with frets, as a 
musical instrument. 

n:et (fret), n. [L. f return, a strait, a sound. ] 
A frith (which seeX [Obsolete and rare.] 

An island parted from the firme land with a little 
ftret of the sea. Knoltes, 

nret,t Ftette,t Vp. Fraught; filled. Chau- 
cer. 

Frete,t To eat; to devour. Chaucer. 
See Frkt. to gnaw. 

Fretful (fretTnl), a. l. Gnawing. ‘ Though 
parting be a fretful corrosive.* Shak , — 
2. Disposed to fret; llMiiiinnuretl; peevish; 
angry ; in a state of vexation ; as. a fretful 
temper. - - Fretful, Peevish, Cross, all in- 
dicate an unamiablc mood. Fretful is 
applied to one who is very apt to display 
irritation or vexation, of a discontented 
spirit, coinplainingly impatient ; peevish, 
easily annoyed or put out, easily provoked, 
much disposed to find fault; cross, applied 
to the temper, and implying as well anger 
os impatience. 

By indulging thtsy>'c^// temper, you aggravate 
the uneasiness of age. Blair. 

.She is ptrtnsk, sullen, froward. 

Proud, disobedient, stublK>m. lacking duty. Skak, 
Did ever any man upon the rack afllirt himself be- 
cause he h.'id received a cross answer from his mis- 
tress? yer. Tayhr. 


FHar n. [Fr. /r^re, a brother. Ckmtr. 
from L. f rater. See Brothkr.] 1. In the 
K. Cath. Ch. an appellation common to the 
members of all religious orders, but more 
especially to those of the four mendicant 
orders, vis. (1) Minors, Gray Friars, or Fran- 
ciscans: (2) Augustines; (3) Dominicans or 
Black liYiars; (4) White Friars or Carmelites. 
2. In printing, a white patch on a page 
which has not received the ink. 

Frlar-bird (fri'^r-b^rd), n. A name given to 
the Tropidorhynehus comieulatus, an Aus- 
tralian bird belonghig to the family Meli- 
phagidae, from the bareness of its head and 
neck. Called also Leather-head, 

Friarlike (frr^r-Uk). a. Like a friar; mon- 
astic; unskilled in the worhi. 

Frlarly (frl'f^r-li), a. Like a friar; pertain- 
ing to friars; untaught in the affairs of life. 

Yet have no abstract not friarly contempt of them. 

Bacon. 

Friajr*8-balflain (fri'drz-bgl-sam), n. An alco- 
holic solution of benzoin, styrox, tolu bal- 
sam, and aloes, used as a stimulating applica- 
tion for wounds and ulcers. 

Fnar'B-cblckenB, Frled-cliickenB(frf'6rz- 
chik-etiz, frid'chik-enz), n. pi. Chicken broth 
with eggs dropped in it, or eggs beat up and 
mixed with it. {Scotch.] 

Friar’s -cowl (iri'^rz-koul), n. A plant, 
A risanim vttigare, from the cowl-liko spathe 
which covers the siiadix. 

Friar’s -crown, niar’s- thistle (frr^n- 
kmiin, fri'^rz-this-l), n. A plant, the woolly- 
headed thistle (Carduus eriophorus). 

Friar-Skate (fri't^r-8katX n. A name of the 
sharp-nosed ray {Raia lintea), 

Frlar’s-lantem (fri'6rz-lan-t£m), n. The 
ignis fatuiis or will o' the wisp. 

Fflary (frr^-ri), n. l. A convent of friars; 
a monastery. 

He like an carthqu.ike made the abbeys fall, 

The friaries, the nunneries, .-itui all. Taylor. 

2. The system of forming into brotherhoods 
of friars; the practices of friars; monkery. 

Frlarjr (fri’e-ri), a. Belonging to a friary. 

Frlation (fri-a'shon), n. [L. frio,friatum, 
to crumble.] The act of crumbling or pul- 
verizing. 

Fribble (frib'bl). a. [Fr. frivole; L. frivolus, 
silly, empty, trifling.] JbYivuluus; trifling; 
silly; coiiteiiiptible. 


Syn. Peevish, ill-humourcd, ill-natured. 
Irritable, waspish, captious, petulant, splen- 
etic, Hplceny, crabbed, h'sty, querulous. 
Fretfully (fret'ful-li), adv. Peevishly; an- 
grily. 

Fretfulness (fret'fnl-nes). n. Peevishness ; 
ill-humour; disposition to fret and com- 
plain. 

Fretiset (fret’is), v.t. To ornament with 
fret- work, 

Frett (fret), n. In mining, the worn side 
of the liaiik of a river; a fret. 

Fretted (fret'ed). a. 1. Adorned with frets 
or fretwork; exhibiting sunk or raised oma- 
ineuiaiion in rectangular fonns; having 
many intersecting groins or ribs; as, a fret- 
ted roof; a fretted vault. - 2. In her. an 
epithet for charges or ordinaries interlaced 
one with the other ; in this sense also writ- 
ten Fretten. 

Fretten (fret'n), a. Marked; as, poekfretten, 
marked with the small-pox. 

Fretter (fret'drX n. One who or that which 
frets. 

Fretty (fret'i), a. Adorned with fretwork. 
In her. an epitliet for a borduro consisting 
of eight, ten, or more pieces, each passing 
to the extremity of the shield, interlacing 
each other after the manner of a fret. 
Fretum (fre'tum), n. [L] An arm of the 
sea. 

Fretwork (fret'w^rk), n. Ornamental work 
consisting of a series or combination of frets; 
ornamental work with interlacing parts; 
especially, work in which the design is 
formed by perforation. In glazitig, stained 
glasB-worlc in which patterns are formed 
by fitting together pieces of stained glass in 
leaden comes. 

Freuch, Frougb (fni^h, fruch), a. Easily 
broken; brittle; frail as with rottenness, as 
wood. [Scotch.] 

Fresrxia,! v.t See Fraine. Chaucer, 
Friability, Frlableneaa (frf-a-biri-ti, fri'a- 
bl-ncs), n. [See Friable.] The Quality of 
being easily broken, crumbled, and reduced 
to powder. 

Friable (fil'a-bl), a. [Fr.; L.friahilis, from 
/rto, friatum, to rub, break, or crumble 
down into small pieces.] Easily crumbled 
or pulverized ; easily reduced to powder. 
Pumice and calcined stones are very friable. 


The super/iciiil, trivial, and frigid manner in which 
tli.it minister treated this important branch 
of administration. Britisk Critic. 


Fribble (frib^d), n. A frivolous, trifling, 
contemptible fellow. 

That fridfile the leader of such men as Tox and 
Burke. Thackeray. 

Fribble (frib'bl), v.i. pret. & pp. fribbled; 
ppr. fribbling, 1. To trifle. 


The fools that are fribbling round about you. 

Thackeray. 

2. To totter. Taller. 


Ftlbbler (frib'lf^r), n. A trifier; a coxcomb. 

Fribbling (frib'llng), a. Frivolous; trifling; 
feebly captious. 

Frlborg, Friburgb (fri'bfirg, fri'bdrg), n. 
[A. Sax. friborh, fredborh, a freo-pledge, 
from fri, fred, free, and borh, borg, pledge, 
security.] The same as Frank-pledge. 

Frlcacet (frik'as), n. [See FRICASSEE.] 
1. Meat sliced and dressed with strong 
sauce.— 2. An unguent prepared by firing 
things together. 


Applying only a warm napkin to the place, after 
the unction and fricace. B. yonson. 


FUcandeau, Frlcando(fr6k-iih-dd.frik-an- 
do'), n. [Fr. f^ieandeau.] Properly a fri- 
cassee of veal, but applied to various pre- 
parations of veal. 

nlcaAdel (frik'an-del). n. [Older foim of 
Fr. fticandeau."] A dish prepared of veal, 
eggs, spices, Ac. 

Fnca8Bee(fri-kas-sS0.^- [Fr./rieaMde,from 
frieasser, from L. frigo, friaum, to roast, 
parch, fir; Skr. bhrij, to roast.] A dish of 
food made by cutting chickens, rabbits, or 
other small animals into pieces, and dress- 
ing them with a strong sauce in a frying-pan 
or a like utensil. 

Frlcaaaee (fri-kas-sdO* V.t pret. A pp. fri- 
casseed; ppr. frieasseeing. To dress in fri- 
cassee. 


Frlcatlon (fri-ka'shon). n. [L. fricatio, from 
frioo, to rub. ] The act of rubbing; friction. 
JRare.] 

FrlcatiTa (frik'a-tiv), a. A term applied to 
certain letters produced by the friction of 
the breath issuing through a narrow open- 
ing of the organs of articulation, as /, v, e, 
z, Ae. 

Fnoatrloa t (frik'a-tris), n. [L. frietrix, from 
/ri 0 o,/rtolum, to rub.] A harlot. R.Jonson. 


Fate, fUr, fat, fall; ra6, met, hAr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; 


tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, Sc. abiine; y. So. tey. 
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m(^(Mka>,n. A bnihel-basket 
rWjSUon (frlk'shonX n. [Ifr, ; L. friotio, from 
/nM,finatum, to rub, to rub down.] 1. The 
act ox rubbing the surface of one body 
against that of another; attrition; as. many 
bodies by friction emit light, and 
ffon generates or evolves heat. —2. In 
mech, the effect of rubbing, or the resis* 
tance which a moving body meets with 
from the surface on which it moves. Fric- 
tion arises from the roughness of the sur- 
face of the body moved on and that of the 
moviw body. No such thing can be found 
as perfect smoothness of surface in bodies. 
In every case there is, to a less or greater 
extent, a roughness or unevenness of the 
parts of the surface, arising from peculiar 
texture, porosity, and other causes, and 
therefore when two surfaces come together 
the prominent parts of the one fall into the 
cavities of the other. I’his tends to prevent 
or retard motion, for in dragging the one 
body over the other an exertion must be 
used to lift the prominences over the parts 
which oppose them.— Coefficient of friction. 
The coefficient of friction for any two sur- 
faces is the ratio that subsists between the 
force necessary to move one of these sur- 
faces horizontally over the other, and the 
pressure between the two surfaces. Thus the 
coefllclent of friction for oak and cast-iron 
is 3S : lOO.or m 

FUction (frik'shon), a. J mplying or relating 
to friction; frictional. Ji. Adamn. 
Frictional (frik'shon-al), a. Relating to 
friction; moved by friction; produced by 
friction; as, frictional elcctncity. — Fric- 
tional gearing -wheels, wheels which catch 
or bite, and produce motion not by teeth 
but by moans of friction. With the view 
of increasing or diminishing the friction the 
faces are made more or less V-shaped. 


FtlCtion*ball8 (frik'shon-balrO, n. Balls 
placed under a heavy object to reduce the 
friction, while that object is moving hori- 
zontally. i^ome forms of swing-bridges 
have such balls placed under them. 
IMction- dutch (frik'shon-kluchX n. In 
mack, a species of loose coupling much used 
for connecting machines which I'eqiiire to 
be frequently engaged and disengaged, as 
wash-stocks, or which are subject to sudden 
variations of resistance, as crushing-rollers. 
In the figure it is shown in section; a is the 
shaft through which the moving power is 
conveyed, on which is a loose wheel b, in- 
tended to communicate motion to the gear- 
ing of the machine to bo driven. On the 
eye of this wheel is keyed an external cone 
0 ,and to this another external cone d, loose 
on the shaft longitudinally, is accurately 
fitted. But this cone, while it is free to 
move endlong on the shaft by means of an 
ordinary shifting lever, the fork of which is 
received into the 
recess /, is pre- 
vented from turn- 
ing round on the 
shaft by the fea- 
thers marked e. 

When the extern- 
al cone is thrown 
forward, so that Friction-clutch. 

It embraces the 

surface of the cone c, the friction gradually 
puts the wheel h in motion, and being kept 
m contact by means of a spring or weight 
on the shifting lever the friction is usually 
sufficient to transmit the amount of power 
necessary for the attached machinery. But 
If by any chance the load should suddenly 
increase, so as to exceed the friction, the 
cones slip on each other, and the velocity 
of the wheel b is consequently diminished, 
or the resistance may become so groat that 
the wheel b will bo brought to rest. In this 
way the risk of breakage in ordinair work- 
ing, and the shocks which would otherwise 
bo thrown on the general gearing by the 
sudden engagement of a heavy maonine, 
are very much lessened. 

Mctlon-conea (frik^shon-konz), n. pi In 
maoh, a form of slip-coupling, consisting of 
two cones a b, ot which the one a is formed 
on the back of the driving-wheel, loose on 
the driving-diaft, and the other b forms 
put of a sliding -block, attached to the 
shaft by a sunk feather, and fits accurately 
into the interior of that formed on the back 
of the wheel. The sliding-blook can be 
thrown in and out of gear in the ordinary 
way, by means of a fork o, and the trans- 
musion of motion depends on the fdetion 
of the two oonioal surfaces. If the load on 



the machine, which is driven bv the second 
dialt, is suddenly changed, the adhesion 



between the surfaces of the cones allows 
them to slip, and thus breakage is avoided. 
Frlctlon-COupUiig (frik'shon-kupling), n. 
In ^nach. a form of coupling in which two 
shafts are connected by friction, as in the 
friction-clutch and friction-cones. 
FxiCtiOXI-gear (frik^shon-ger), n. Same as 
Frictio7uu Oearing-wheele (which see under 
Frictional). 

metion-hammer (frik'shon-ham-m^r), n. 
A hammer lifted by the friction of revolving 
rollers. 

FxlCtlOIileas (frik'shon-les), a. Having no 
fricticiii. 

Friction-powder (frlk'shon-pou-d^r). n. A 
composition of chlorate of pot;i.sh and anti- 
mony, which readily ignites by friction. 
Friction-rollers (frik'shon-rol-erz), n. pi 
In 7nech. a name common to any Htiiall 
cylinders employed to convert sliding mo- 
tion into rolling motion. Such cylinders 
are often placed under heavy bodies when 
they are required to bo moved any short 
distance on the surface of the ground; and, 
in mach., the same method is occasionally 
employed to diminish the friction of a 
heavily-loaded axis. In that cose a niimbor 
of small cylinders arc inclosed round the 
axis, and partake of its motion. 
Friction-tul>e (frik'shon-tub), n. Milit a 
tube used in firing cannon, sufficient heat 
being generated in it by friction to ignite 
friction-powder. 

Fxlction- wheel (frlk'shon-whel), n. In 
7nach. (a) a form of slip-coupling applied in 
cases where the variations of load are sud- 
den and great, as in dredging-machinery, 
A:c. It consists of a strong plain pulley n, 
keyed on the driving-shaft ; and on the cir- 
cumference of this a wheel A is fitted, with 
a scries of friction-plates a aa interposed, 
and retained in recesses formed in the eye 



Friction-wheel. 


of the wheel. Behind each of those plates 
a sot-screw b is inserted, wliich bears against 
the back of the plate, and con be tightened 
at pleasure to regulate the degree of fric- 
tion required for the ordinary work; but 
should the pressure on the circumference 
of the wheel A exceed this, tlxe plates slide 
upon the circumference of the pulley b, 
which continues to revolve with the shaft, 
and the wheel itself remains stationary, 
(b) One of two simple wheels or cylinders in- 



tended to assist in dimlnishlw the fHc- 
tlon of a horisontal axis. The wheels 


are simply plain cylinders a a, carried 
on parallel and independent axes b b. 
They are disposed so as to overlap pair and 
pair at each end of the main axis o, which 
rests in the angles thus formed by the cir- 
cumferences. The axis, Instead of sliding 
on a fixed surface, as in ordinary cases, 
carries round the circumferences of the 
wliccls on which it is supported with the 
same velocity as it possesses itself, and in 
consequence the friction of the system is 
proportionally lessened, 
mday (friMa). n. [A. Sax. Frige-d^, O. 
Frey tag, the day sacred to Frigga, or Freya, 
the Saxon Venus, as L. Dies Veneris; Fr. I'cn- 
dredi. ] The sixth day of the week,— Good 
Friday, the Friday immediately preceding 
Faster, which in the Christian church is kept 
sacred, in memory of the sufferings and 
death of Christ, as it is believed to be the 
anniversary of the day on which he was 
crucified. 

lYldget (frij). 17. i. [A. Sax, fricUin, to dance. 
Probably allied to freak. ] To move hastily. 

The little motes or atoms that /rulgt and play in 
the beams of tiie sun. HaUvwclt. 

Fridget (friJ), o.t. [See preceding art., or 
the origin may be L. frico, to rub. ] To nib; 
to fray. 

You might have rumpled .*ind crumpled, and 
doubled and creased, and fretted and fridj^rd the 
outside of them (Jerkins) all to pieces. Sttrttt, 

Ftldatole (frid'stol). See Fredstole. 
Frlend(frend),n. fA. Sax./redud, aiso/rwnd, 
virtually a pres. part, d frebn, to love; like 
Goth./ryonds.from/ri/cn, to love; Q.freund, 
a friend. Fiend is similarly formed. See 
Free. ] l. One who is attached to another by 
affection; one who entertains for another 
sentiments of esteem, respect, and affection, 
which lead him to desire his company, and 
to seek to promote bis happiness and pro- 
sperity: opposed to foe or enemy. 

K/rintd loveth at all times. Prov. xvii. 17. 

2. One not hostile ; one of the same nation, 
party, or kin ; an adherent ; a follower ; a 
companion in arms. — 3. One who looks with 
favour upon, as on a cause. Institution, or 
the like; a favourer; one who is propitious; 
a promoter ; as, a friend to commerce; a 
friend to poetry; a friend to charitable insti- 
tutions. —4. A term of salutation; a familiar 
address. 

Friend, how earnest t)iou in hitherf Mat. xxii. la. 

5. A Quaker; a member of tlie Society of 
Friends.— C.t A paramour; a lover, of either 
sex. — A friend at or in coiirf, one who has 
sufficient interest to serve another. 

.d /rirnd 9 the court is better than a penny in 
purse. Shah. 

Society qf Friends, the name assumed by 
the society of dissenters commonly called 
Quakers, which took its lise in England 
about the niicMlc of the seventeenth cen- 
tury through the preaching of George Fox. 
Upon doctrinal points the Friends profess 
to maintain the doctrines generally received 
by Protestants, but they reject all sacra- 
ments, and do not appoint an order of min- 
isters. considering that the instruction of 
their congregations may be undertaken from 
time to time by persons of either sex who 
may feel prompted by the Holy Spirit to 
speak. The Friends are characterized by 
plainness in dress, by their adherence to the 
use of the pronouns thou and thee when 
addressing one person, and the disuse of 
the customary salutations and tokens of 
obeisance, by their refusal to take Judicial 
oaths, their objoction to bolls and theatres, 
to the reading of novels, to indulging in 
music, especially sacred music, and oy cer- 
tain other features.— To befriends with, to 
be in a relation of friendship with. 

^Frtends am I with you all, and love you.* Shah. 

' This grammatical impropriety,* Henley very well 
remarks, *is still so prevalent, as that the omission of 
the anomalous s would give some uncouthness to the 
sound of an otherwise familiar expression.' We 
could not, indeed say, * Friend am I with you all;* we 
should have to turn the expression in some other 
way. Nor does the pluralism of Friends depend upon 
that of you all: * 1 em Friends with you ’ is equally 
the phrase in addressing a single person. 

PreF- Craik. 

Friend (frend), v.t. To favour; to counte- 
nance; to befriend; to support or aid. * For- 
tune friends the bold. ' Spenser. 

Friended (frend'ech, p. and a. 1. Having 
friends; befriendea. — 2. Inclined to love; 
well disposed. 

Not/MfMifln/ by his wish to your high person. 

His wiU is most miUignant. Skak. 

FrlMldlllS (fnnd'lag), n. The atete or qua- 


ch, ehatn; «h, Sc. loeh; ]./ob; h. Fr. ton; ng, sing; *u. Men; th. Mio; w. wig; wh. tcAIg; ah, aroie.— Seo KsT. 
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lity of being a friend; friendllneM. ^To ex> 
press his lore and /ntendffig to you/ Shak. 
InendleBB (frend^esV a. Destitute of 
friends; wanting countenance or support: 
forlorn. 

MendleBB&eBBCfrendlea-nesXn. The state 
of being friendless. 

mendUke (frendMik). a. Like a Mend; 
like what marks a Mend. 

FrleniUlly (frend'li-liX odv. In a Mendly 
manner. 

It was a sudden thought since we parted; and tell 
me if it U not better to be suppressed, freely and 
/yienditfy. Jvpe, 

MezullineBB (frendli-nesX n, 1. The con- 
dition or quality of being Mendly; a dispo- 
sition to favour or befriend; good-will— 
S. Exercise of benerolence or kmdness. 


l.ct all the intenrals be employed in prayers, 
charity, and neighbourhood. 

Jtr, Taylor. 

Friendly (fren<Eli), a. 1. Having the tem- 
per ana disposition of a friend; kind; dis- 
posed to promote the good of another. 

Thou to mankind 

Be good 9xA/^itn4iy still, and oft return. HiUon. 
2. Amicable; appropriate to friendship; be- 
fitting friends; as, we are on friendly terms. 
S. Not hostile ; disposed to peace ; as, nfriendly 
power or state. —4. Favourable; propitious: 
salutary; promoting the good of; as, a 
friendly breeze or gale; excessive rains are 
noXfriendly to the ripening fruits. — Friendly 
eocietiee, associations chiefly among trades- 
men and mechanics, for the purpose of 
forming a fund for the assistance of mem- 
bers in sickness, or of their relatives or 
others in case of dentb.— ‘Amicable, Friend- 
ly. See under Amicablb. 

Friendly (frendOi), ode. In the manner of 
friends; amicably. [Rare.] 

l‘or I must tell yow/ritndly in yonr ear. 

Sell when you can. Shak. 

Ftiendahip (frend^shipX n, 1. An attach- 
ment to a person, proceeding from intimate 
acquaintance and a reciprocation of kind 
offices, or from a favourable opinion of the 
amiable and estimable qualities of his mind; 
mutual attachment; intimacy. 

Thtare can be no frundship without confidence, 
and no confidence wtthout integrity. RawUtior. 

Love is the shadow of the morning, which de- 
creases as the day advances. Frundship is the 
shadow of the evening, which strengthens with the 
setting sun of life. Trans, of La Fontaifte. 

2. Favour; personal kindness. 

Hv^friondships, still to few conrmed, 

Were always of the middling kind. Swff. 

8. Friendly aid; help; assistance. 

Gracious, my lord, hard by here is a hovel. 
^JBoafruaaship will it lend you V^inst the tempest. 

.Shak. 

4.t Conformity; affinity; correspondence; 
aptness to unite. 

We know tliose colours which have a friendship 
for eacdi other. DrytU>%. 

Filer (frf 4rX n. One who or that which frioa 
FtleBe (frez), n. The language of Friesland; 
Frisian. 

Butter, bread, cheese. 

Are good English ami good Priest, Old rhyme. 

Ftlegic, FMeBlBh (frez'ik, frez'lshX o. Of or 
belonging to Friesland. 

Frieze, Frlze (frdz). n. [A word of obscure 
origin. It is tlie same no doubt as Fr. /rise. 
It. fregio, Sp. frieo, but the origin of these 
wo^s is equally uncertain. Dies and others 
regard as the origin a Germanic root seen in 
£. frizzle, to curl or crisp, and also in Fr. 
frieer, to curl, to frizzle, and in the name 
Frigians, tliat is, curly-haired people. •Littrd 



^ Frieze, from Temple on the IRyssus. 

Inclines to trace the Fr. friee through the 
L.L.yVv«jiifK,/rMuin,/r^im^ tojpAf|^«m, 


a Mngd or other ornament. Item the name of 
the people called Phryfrfans, Phrygian ap- 
parel being famousfornenneBs. Dozy derives 
the Fr. word firom Sp. frizo, and that from 
Ar. ifHz, a ledge on a wall.] In arch, that 

K rt of the entablature of a cohunn which is 
tween the architrave and comice. It is a 
flat member or face, usually enriched witli 
figures or other ornaments of sculpture. See I 
Entablature. 

Comice ot/rieee with bos!$y sculptures graven. 

Milton. 

Frieze (frCz), n. (Pi'obably from Friesland, 
once the principal seat of its manufacture; 
but see also above.] A coarse woollen cloth 
having a shaggv nap on one side, still ex- 
tensively manufactured in Ireland, where 
the word is pronounced /rfr. 

Frieze (frez), v.f. pret. A pp. friezed; ppr. 
friezing. To f orm,a8 the nap of woollen clotli, 
into a number of little hard burs or pro- 
minences, covering almost the whole of the 
ground; to frizzle; to curl. 

Rleze, Frlze (frez), a. Made of coarse 
woollen cloth. *A grentfrieze coat. * Addison. 
Ftlezed ' ‘ 
nap or 


a. Napped; shaggy with 


Frlezellke (frdz'likx a. Resembling frieze. 
Ftleze-pBliel (frdz'pan-el), n. One of the 
upper panels of a door of six panels. 
Friiezer (frez'dr), n. He who or that which 

IMeze-rall (Mz'ral), n. The rail next the 
top I'ail of a door of six panels. 
Ftlezlng-machlne (frering-ma-shen), n. A 
machine for Mezing cloth. 

(ny.. [Grimm 


has shown that this name is, if not strictly 
svnoDymous, at least very nearly allied to 
that of the Scandinavian goddess Freyja 
"with whom indeed Frigga is often con- 


C 

founded^ and explains it to mean the Free, 
the Beauteous, the Winsome, connecting it 
with S. free, and also frietui.] In Scand. 
myth, the wife of Odin, a go<ldes8 corros- 
pondlng in some respects to the Aphrodite 
of the Greeks and Venus of the Romans. 
Called also Freya. See FRIDAY. 
F!rl^t6(fri'g&t), n. [Fr. friaate; Pg. fregata, 
from L. aphreustus, a vessel without a deck. 
Gr. aphraktoH, unguarded— a, priv., ana 



Frigate, with studding-sails set. 

phrasstj, to defend ; or more probably from 
L. /abr^afa, a construction, something fabri- 
cated, like Fr. bdtiment, a structure, also a 
ship, from bdtir, to build.] 1. Naut among 
sblpsof war of the older class, a vessel of aiize 
larger than a sloop or brig, and less than a 
ship of the line; usually carrying her guns 
(which varied from about thirty to fifty or 
sixty in number) on the main deck and on a ; 
raised quarter-deck and forecastle, or having 
two decks. Bach ships were often fast sailers, 
and were much employed as scoute aii«l 
cruisers in the great wan of the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth centuries. 
Bince the introduction of iron-clad ves^ls 
the term frigate has been applied to war- 
ships of this kind having a high speed and 
great fighting power.— 2. t Any small vessel 
on the water. 

Behold the water work and play 

About her llttle/nrya/Sr, therein making way. 

Spepiser. 

— Double-banked frifatee, or dofible-Sankers. 
such as carried guns on two decks, and 
had a flush upper-deck.— 5e0(im-/rg^afes, 
large steam-ships carrying mns on a flush 
upper-deck, and having a uer also on the 
lower deck. 


mgRte-llIZd (Mt|Bt-b6rdX n. The name 
given to a genus of tropical birda (Tnbby* 
petes), of pelican nuuily (FMoanldffi) 
and allied to the cormorants; b rnsn-of-wsr 
bird. They we eminently raptorlBl, tha hlU 



Frtgate-binl ( Tachypetes aeuUa). 

is long, robust, and strong. Their immense 
extent of wiiw, measuring, according to 
some, 14 feet from tip to np, and dashing 
habits, have obtained for them the name of 
the swiftest sailing ships of war. The best 
known species is the T. aqaHa, very common 
in the intertropical American coasts, and in 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, but always 
witliin reach of land. 

Fjrlgate-liuilt (fri^gat-bilt),a. Nmd. having 
a quarter-deck and forecastle raised above 
the main deck. 

Fklgatoon (M-ga-tbu'), Ik iVafcf. a Venetian 
vessel with a square stern, without a fone- 
mast, having only a mainmMt and mlszen- 
mast. 

Frigefisetiont (fri-Ji-f ak'shoiA fi. ['Ufrigue, 
cold, and/aem, to make.] The act of mak- 
ing cold. 

FtlgelActlve,t Frlglfaetlvet (M-Ji-faktlvi 
a. Tending or serving to make cold; cool- 
ing. 

Fngerate (frij'4r-at), o.t. To cooL Bkunt. 

FMgeratory (frij^^r-a-to-ri), ti. A place for 
co^ng; a rofrigerator. oeott. 

FrlgRt 


hten. Fear is probably akin in origin.) 
iidden and violent fear; terror; a passion 
excited by the sudden appearanep of danger. 
It expresses more than fear, and is dii^- 
miished from fear and dread by its sudden 
uivasi 
bei] 
and 



person or dress; as, she 1 . 

But now they'll busk her like afHght, iBurns. 

Syn. Affright, alarm, terror, consteroatlon, 
dismay. 

Flight (Mt), v.t To frighten ; to affright ; 
to scare. *Nor exile or danger oan/rq^ a 
brave spirit* Dryden. * Half amased, half 
frighted all his flock.' Tennyson, 

Frighten (fri Vn), v. t. To strike with Mght; 
to terrify; to scare; to alarm suddenly. 

So terrible hit name, 

NursesyV^rAilrM children with It. FUiding, 

Stn. Toaffright, terrify, scare, dismay, daunt, 
intimidate. 

Frightenable (Mt^-a-bl). z. Thatmftybe 



See how theDith(pM herds nia from 

The ticighbottra metejkigh^tl and would not cen^ 
sent. FooHm 

-‘Frightful, Dreadful, AufuL See AWfUl. 
Stn. Terrible, dreadful, alanniiig, fearful, 
terrific, awful, horrid, horrible, snooklng. 
Frlghtndly (mFfql-li), ode. 1. In a 


ner to Impress terror and alarm; dreadfully: 
horribly; tenllily.— 2. Very disagreeably 
shockingly. 

Then to her glsfli; and- Belly, ptayk 

Don't 1 to-osy t SwiyX 

FrightfnlllBBB (MtTul-nesX n. The quality 
sing Mghtful or of impressing terror. 

‘ narfrIVles), a. Free from Muffit 
(Mtfment), n. The slwe of 
titeued; terror; alarm. 


All xhmefk^himteMte are but idla 


y.mkmn 


. FBte, fftr, fat, fill; mi, met, h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not, m5ve; 


tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, ppund; ii. Be. abuue; 9, 8a fig. 
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PtUM (fri'JidX a. [L. friaidui, from frigeo, 
to De or to grow cold» akin to rigeo, to be 
numb, also to Qr.pAruisd, to shiver with cold. ] 

1. Cold ; wanting heat or warmth ; as, the 
Jrigid sone.->2. Cold in feeling; wanting 
warmth of affection: wanting seal; wanting 
fire, eneigy, or animation; dull; formal; 
stiff; haughty; forbidding; lifeless; as, a 
Jrigid temper or constitution; frigid man- 
ner; tk Jrigid style; frigid conceits 
services. —8. Wanting natural heat or vigour 
suflicient to excite the gjenerative power; 
impotent. Johnacn,— Frigid sonar, in geog, 
tlie two zones comprehended between the 
poles and the polar circles, which are about 
28” 28' from the poles. 

Ptlgldarium (fri-Jid-a'ri-um), n. [L.] In 
anc. arch, the apartment in which the cold 
bath was placed; the cold bath itself. 
Plrlgidlty (fri-Jid'i-ti), n. 1. Coldness; want 
of warmth. 

Ice is water congealed by the of the air. 

Sir 7*. Brtnune. 

2. Coldness of feeling; want of animation, 
ardour, or vivacity; coldness of manner; 
dulness.— 3. Want of natural heat, life, and 
v^oiir of body; impotoncy. 

i'Jid-li), ade. In a frigid manner; 




dully; without zeal or warmth of 

fcoliiig. 

PrisddJieSB (fri'Jid-nes), n. The state of 
being frigid; coldness; dulness; want of 
heat or vigour; want of affection; frigidity, 


Causing cold; producing or generating cold; 

frigorifie mixtures. See FilEEZlNQ-MIX- 
TURE. 

Prill (fril), n. [From same root as frizzle^ 
i»r from Fr. /niter, to shiver with cold, from 
L. frigidulitji, dim. from frigidus, cold.J 

1. An edging of fine linen on the bosom of a< 
shirt or other similar thing; a ruffle. — 2. The 
ruffling of a hawk's feathers when frilling 
with cold. 

Pllll (frii), v,t. To decorate with frills or 
gathers. 

nlll (fril), v.i. [Fr. friJler, to shiver with 
cold. Bee Frill, n.] To shake; to ouako; 
to shiver as with cold; as, the hawk /rtf te. 
IWled (fri Id), pp. or a. Oniamented ; decked 
with a frill or frills, or somotlilng of the 
same kind. 

FrlUlng (fril'ing), n. Frills; ruffles; gathers. 
Flllllt (?nm), a. [A. Sax. /raw, fr(nn,/remn, 
Ann, strong.] Flourishing. * The /rtw pas- 
tures. * Drayton. 

Itimaire (fr^-maiO. n* [Fr., from frimas, 
hoar-frost.] The third month of the French 
republican calendar, dating from September 
22, 1702. It commenced November 21, and 
ended December 20. 

ninge (frinj), n. [Fr. /range, fringe. It. 
frangia, said to bo by metathesis from L. 
Jitnbria, threads, fringe.] 1. An ornamental 
appendage to the borders of garments or 
furniture, consisting of loose threads. The 
use of fringes is of very great antiquity, as 
shown by the dresses of figures on the 



Assyrian Fringes. — Ancient Monunientf. 

ancient Xlgyptian and Assyrian monuments. 

2. Something resembling a fringe; a broken 
border; an edge; margin; extremity. 

And theyWnu?v 

Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
L^ish'd at the wizard. Tennyson. 

3. In hot a simple or double row of separate 
or connected teeth, bordering the orifice 
of the capsule in umost all the genera of 
mosses. 

Frlnga (frinj), e.f. To adorn or border with, 
or as with, fringe. 

Fringed (frinjd), pp, and a. Bordered or 
ornamented with, or as with, a fringe or 
fringes. 

And topplei round the dreary west 
A looming bastion with fire. Tennyson. 

-^Fringed leaf, in hot a leaf margined with 
soft parallel hairs. 

“ ‘ "fHnJ'les), a. Having no fringe. 

l'llk),a. Resembling fringe. 


FMngemaker (frinj'm&k-drX n. One who 
makes fringe. 

Fringe-tree (frinj'M), n. ChurmnthuM 
ginioa, a small tree belonging to the same 
natural family with the olive, and having 
snow-white flowers, which hang down like 
a fringe, inhabiting America from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Qulf of Mexico. It is fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens as an orna- 
mental plant. 

Fringllla (frin-JlHa), n. [L., a finch. See 
Finch.] A Linmean genus of inscssorial 
birds, now raised to tho rank of a family, 
F'ringillidsd (which see). 
Frl 21 glllRCe 0 U 8 (frin-Jil-la'HhuB),a. Pertain- 
ing to the finches or FYingillideo. 
FrlngUlldSB (frin-JiPli-de), n. pi. The finches, 
a large family of small scecl-eating birds, in- 
habiting all parts of the globe, and belong- 
ing to the order Conirostrea They are dis- 
tinguished by having a sharply -pointed, 
conical, and in most cases a strongly-formed 
bill, the upper mandible of which advances 
a little upon tho lino of the forehead. I'ho 
feet have three toes before and one behind, 
adapted for perching. The species have 





Head. Foot, and Biil of a Finch. 

been divided among several sub-families, as 
the weavers (Ploceniee), the tanogers (Taua- 
grinre), the haw-finches (Coccothraustinao), 
the true finches (Fringilllna>X the buntings 
(Emberizinie), the larks (Alaudinie), tho bull- 
finches (l^rrhulinie), the cross-beaks (Loxi- 
inie), the npizelllnio and Pityllnn. But tho 
first two are now more commonly ranked as 
distinct families. 

FringllUnsB (frln-jil-lPne), n. pi. A sub- 
faailly of the Friiigillld» (which see), in- 
cluding the true finches, such as the gold- 
finch, the chafflnch, the bullfinch, the 
canary, <ftc. 

Prlngu^-raef (frinj'lng-rfif), n. A class 
of coriu reefs, known also as Shore-reef g, 
from their fringing or encircling islands at 
a moderate distance ^om shore. Fringing 
reefs differ from barrier-reefs in not lying 
so far from shore, and in not having within 
a broad channel of deep water. 

Fringy (frlnj'i), a. Adorned with fringes. 

I^ord of my time, my devious path I bend 
Through yrin^y woodland, or smooth-shaven lawn. 

Skrnsf09te. 

Fripperer, Frlpper (frip'er-^r, frip'^r), n. 
[Bee FRIPPERY.] One who deals In mppery 
or in old clothes. 

Frippery (frip'd-rl), n. [tv. friperie, old 
clothes, from f riper, to rumple, to spoil; 
from O.Fr. frepe, ferpe, felpe, rag,/atter.] 
1 . did clothes; cast dresses; clothes thrown 
aside after wearing, lienee— 2. Waste mat 
ter; useless things; trifles. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thouglit our chief. 
Whose works are e'en the yrif/ety of wit. 

B. JonsoH. 

The gauzy of a French translation. 

Sir Scott. 

3. The place whore old clothes are solii 

Here he comes sweating all over; 

He shews like a walking frippery, hfnssinger. 

4. The trade or traffic in old clothes. 
Frippery (frip'd-ri), a. Trifling ; contemp- 
tible. * Bo /rippeiy an abearance.' Gray. 

Frlse (frdz), n. Same, as Frieze. 

Friaeur (fr£-z4r, the 4 long), n. [Fr., from 
frieer, to curl.] A hair-dresser. 

That barbers* boys who would to trade advance. 
Wish us to call tiictn wtan frisenrs from France. 

Crabbe. 

Ftlak (frisk), v.i. [See the adjective.] To 
leap, skip, dance, or gambol, as in gaiety or 
frolic. 

About friskinff play'd 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase, 
In wood or wilderness, forest or ocn. Milton. 

Friakt (frisk), a. [A form of fregh; O. Fr. 
friggne, from O.H.O. Jrge. See FRESH.] 
Lively; brisk; blithe; frisky. 

Frisk (frisk), n. A frolic ; a fit of wanton 
gaiety. 

The Frenchman easy, debonair, and brisk, 

Give him his lass, his fiddle, and hie f rise. 

Is always happy, reign whoever may, '• 

And laughs the sense of misery away. Comper. 

FMakalt (frisk'al), ti. A leap or caper. 


Frisker (frlsk'fir), n. One who frisks; one 
who leaps or dances in gaiety; an Inoon- 
stant or unsettled person. 

Frisket (frislcet), n. [Fr. frigquette. So 
named from the velocity or frequency of its 
motion. See Frisk.] In printing, a light 
frame hinged to the tympan, having tapes 
or paper etrips stretched across it in both 
directions, when folded down over the 
tympan it keeps the sheet in proper posi- 
tion while being printe<l, and the tapes 
keep tho page mai^ns clean. See Print- 
ing-press. 

MBkftQ(friBk'ful),a. Brisk; lively; frolic- 
some. ' Friskful g;loo.* Thottutan. 

FrlBklly (frisk M-li), adv. Gaily; briskly. 
FrlBklneBB (frisk'i-ncs), n. The state or 
quality of being frisky ; gaiety ; liveliness ; 
briskness; a dancing or leaping in frolic. 

After a paragraph or so our blood i& up, and even 
our jaded hackneys scud along, and warm up into 
frisKtness. Disraeli. 

Frisky (frisk'i), a. Gay; lively; frolicsome; 
foud of capering. 

He was too frisky for an old man. yeffrey. 

Frlfllet (frizlet), n. A kind of small ruffle. 
HaUiwdl 

Frifft (fris^, v.t [A. Sax. firgt,fyrgt, a space 
of time; jyrgtan, to put off, to give respite 
to; like G. frigt, /rteten.] To sell upon 
credit, as gooda [Rare.] 

Frisure (fre-zorO, n. [Fr.] A curling or 
crisping of the hair. SmoUett 
Frit (frit), n. [Fr. fritte. It. fritta, from frit, 
fritto, fried, pp. of fHre, friggere, to tty, 
from L. frigo, frietum, to roast, to fry.] In 
the manufacture of gloss, the matter of 
which glass is made after it has been calcinetl 
or baked in a furnace. It consists of silex 
and metallic alkali, occasionally with other 
ingredients. 

Frit (frit), v.t pret. & pp. fritted; ppr. 
fritting. To expose to a dull red boat for 
the puii>OBe of expelling moisture and car- 
bonic acid, as materials for making glass; to 
fuse partially. 

Frltk, Firth (frith, f4rth),n. [Scandinavian: 
frith is by metathesis for firth, Icel. fjorthr, 
Dan. and N. fjord, an arm of the sea. L. /re- 
turn, a strait, may have affected the spelling 
of the English word, there being an old word 
fret, from /return. Comp, also ()ael. frith, 
small, fritn-^nhuir, a little seiL an estuary ; 
tho Scandinavian word being from another 
root.] 1. A narrow arm of the sea; an estu- 
ary; the opening of a river into the sea; as, 
tho /rtf A or Forth or of Clyde. — 2. A kind of 
wear for catching fish; a kind of net. 

Frith (frith), n. [W. ffridd, a forest] 1. A 
forest; a woody place. *Over holt and 
heath, as thorough /nYA and fell.' Drayton. 

2. A small field taken out of a common. 
FrithsplOtt (friths'plot)^ n. [A. Sax. frith, 
peace, and plot, a piece of ground.] A plot 
of land encircling sonio stone, tree, or well, 
considered sacred, and therefore affording 
sanctuary to criminals. Wharton. 
FrithBtOQl t (frith'stcilX n. Same as Fred- 
gtole. 

Frithy t (frith'i), a. Woody. 

Fritiliaria (fri-til-l&'ri-a), n. [L. fHtiUug, a 
dice-box, in aHusion to the shape of its 
perianth.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
LiliaceiB. The species are herlMtceous bulb- 
ous plants, natives of north temperate re- 
gions. F. Meleagrie, or common fritillary, 
.is found in meadows and pastures in the 
eastern and southern parts of England. 
Several species, as F. imperialig or crown- 
imperial, are cultivated * in our gardens, 
chiefly introduced from Persia and the 
warmer parts of Europe. 

FritillAry (fri'til-la-ri), n. l. * 11)0 popular 
name of plants of the genus FritiHaria. — 
2. The popular name of several species of 
British butterfliea The Argynnig paphia 
is the silver-washed fritillary of colfectors; 
the A. aglaia is the dark-green fritillary; 
the A. aaippe is the high-brown fritillary; 
the rare and much-prized A . lattonia is the 
queen-of-Spain fritlllary; other species of 
Argynnisand MelitsDa are called fritillaries; 
the M. artemig is the greasy fritlllary of col- 
lectors. 

FMtlnaaffy f (fri'tin-an-six n. [L. fritinnio, 
to twitter, to chirp.] A chiroing or creak- 
ing, as of a cricket Sir T. Browne. 

Frith (frit), n. Same as Frit. 

Ftltter (frlt'tAr), Ik [Ft. friture, a frying, 
a dish of something fried, from L.L. frie- 
tura, a frsdng, from frigo, frietum, to tty. 
Wedgwood connects the word in the second 
of the two senses given below with fiittere. 


ch, oAain; dh. Sc. locA; 
VoL. n. 


S* itiob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, tAen; th, <Ain; w, trig; 


wh, loAig; zb, azure.— See Kbt, 
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FROM 


Jlindm^ but there soeiuB to be no reason 
for this distinction.] 1. A small piece of 
anything cut to be fried, as a smul piece 
of meat, a small pancake of fried batter, a 
fried mushroom.— 2. A fragment; a shred; 
a small piece. 

And cut whole giantsf into /riUers, ifudibras. 

Fritter (frit'tdr), v. t 1. To cut, as meat, into 
small pieces to be fried.— 2. To break into 
small pieces or fragmonta 

Break all their nerves, said/rMer all their sense. 

pope, 

—To fritter away, to waste or expend by 
little and little; to waste by a little at a 
time; to spend frivolously or in triflea 

If ever he had any nerve, frittered it away 
amona cooks and tailors, and barbers and furniture- 
monikers, and opera dancers. Thackeray, 

Frivoli8in(fri'voMzm),n. Frivolity. PrieeU 
ley. [Rare.] 

FrlvoUty (fri-vori-ti), n. The condition or 
(luality of being frivolous or trifling; insig- 
niflcance; also, the act or habit of trifling; 
unbecoming levity of mind or disposition. 

The admiral was no stranger to the frivolity, as 
well as falsehood, of what he urged in his defence. 

Robertson. 

FriwolOUB (frrvol-us). a. {L. frioolus; Fr. 
frivole. ] 1. Of little weight, worth, or im- 
portance; not worth notice; slight; trifling; 
trivial; as, afrivcltme argument; afriooloue 
objection or pretext. —2. Given to trifling; 
characterized bv unbecoming levity ; silly ; 
weak. 

It is the ch.-iracteristic of little 2 cckd frivolous minds 
to be wholly occupied with the vulgar objects of life. 

Blair. 

flYN. Trifling, trivial, slight, unimportant, 
petty, worthless, silly, weak. 

Imyoiously (friVol-us-U), adv. In a trifling 
manner. 

Frlvolouanesa (fri'vol-us-nes). n. I'he qua- 
lity of being frivolous or of very little worth 
or importance; want of consequence. 

Ms, v.t. See Frizz. 

Friz, n. See Frizz. 

Frize (fr£z), n. Same as Frieze, 

Frizz, Friz (friz), v.t. IFr. /riser, to curl. Sec 
Frieze.] l. To curl; to crisp; to form into 
small curls with a crlsplng pln. —2. To form 
into little burs, prominences, or knobs, as 
the nap of cloth. 

Mzz, Friz (friz), n. That which is frizzed 
or curledj as a wig. 

He (Pr. Johnson), wlio s.^w in his glass how his wig 
became his face anrl his head, might easily infer that 
a similar fuU-bottomcd, well-curled /rtz of words 
would be no less becoming to his thoughts. Hare, 

Frizz (friz), v. t. To rub, as chamois and wash 
leather, with pumico stone or a blunt knife, 
in order to soften their surface and give 
them a uniform thickness. 

Frizzle (frlzl), v. t. pret. A pp. frizzled; ppr. 
frizzliwj. [Dim. irom frizz, to curl. ] To curl 
or crisp, as hair; to frizz. 

Frizzle (friz'ix A curl; a lock of hair 
crisped. 

To rumple her laces, )\ex frizzles, and her bobbins. 

Afiltan. 

Frizzier (frlz'lfir), n. One who frizzles. 
Mzzly, Frizzy (friz'll, friz'zi), a. Curly 
‘Light/mz/y hair.' Sam. Warren. 
Fro(fr6\arf». [A.Sax./ra. HceFlioM.] From; 
away; hack or backward; ns in ibe phrase, 
to and fro, that is, to and from, ft»rward or 
toward and backward, hither and tliither. 
Frock (frok), 71. [Fr. froc, a monk's habit; 
L.L. frocm, froceue, floeas, a monk's habit 
with long sleeves, so called because Jloecoea, 
woolly, from L. floccue, a flock of wool.] 
1. Primarily, an ecclesiastical garment with 
large sleeves worn by monks; hence the 
phrase, to unfrock a priest. — 2. An upper 
coat; an outer garment; especially, a loose 
garment worn by men over their other 
clothes; a kind of gown, which opens be- 
hind, worn by females and children. 
Frock-coat (frok'kot), n. A kind of strait- 
bodied coat, having the same length before 
and behind; a surtout. 

Frohked (frokt). a. Clothed In a frock. 
F!rO(flcl68B (frok'lcs). a. Destitute of a fn>ck. 
Froe (fro), n. Same as Frow, a tool. 

Froet (fro), n. [D. vrtm; ih frau, a woman, 
a wife.] A frow; a dirty idle .woman. 

' Raging frantic froee . ' Drayton. 

Frog (frog), n. I A. Sax. froeua, froga, froze, 
frox; Comp. D. vorsch, U. froech, Dan. frii, 
H./roek. ] The common English name of the 
animals belonging to the genus Rana, agenus 
of amphibians, having four legs with four 
toes on the fore feet and flve on the hind, 
more or less webbed, a naked body, no ribs, 
and no tall. Owing to the lost peculiarity 
frogs belong to the order of amphibians 


known as Anoura. Frogs are remarkable 
for the transformations they undergo before 
arriving at maturity. The young frog, which 
is named a tadpole, lives entirely in water, 
breathes by external and then by internal 
gills, has no legs, a long tail furnished with 
a membranous fringe like a fln, and a horny 
beak, which falls ofr on the animal passing 
from the tadpole to the frog state, while 
the tail is absorbed and legs are developed. 
The mature frog breathes ]>y lungs, and 
cannot exist in water without coming to the 
surface for air. The only British species is 
the common frog (R temporaria), but the 
tribe Is very numerous, otlier varieties 
being the edible frog (R ezeulenta) of 
the south of Europe, eaten in France and 
South Germany, tne hind quarters being 
the part chiefly used; the bull-frog of Ame- 
rica (R pipiena), 8 to 12 inches long, so 
named from its voice resembling the lowing 
of a bull; the blacksmith frog of Janeiro; the 
Argus frog of America, Ac. The tree-frogs 
belong to the genus Hyla. (See Tree-froo.) 
Frogs lie torpid In winter, swim with rapid- 
ity, and move by long bounds, being able 
from the power of the muscles of their hind- 
legs to leap many times their own length. 
Their eggs or spawn are to be seen floating 
in ponds and other stagnant waters in large 
masses of gelatinous matter. Figs. 1, 2, 3 
represent the young frog in the tadpole 
state in various stages, without legs, living 
like a fish exclusively under water; fig. 4 
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shows the hind-legs formed, but the long 
tail still present; tig. 6, the fully foniied 
animal. 2. In farriery, a sort of tender 
horn that grows in the middle of the sole of 
a liorsc's foot, at some distance from the 
toe, dividing into two branches, and run- 
ning toward the heel in the form of a fork. — 
3. In the United States, a triangular sup- 
port or crossing plate for the wheels of rail- 
way carriages, where one line brnuches olf 
from another or crosses it at an oblique 
angle. 

Frog (frog), n. fPg. froeo, a flock of wool or 
of silk.] 1. An ornamental fastening for a 
frock or gown, generally in the form of a 
tassel, or spindle-shaped button covered 
with silk or other material, which Is passed 
through a loop on the breast opposite to 
that to which it is attached, thus lastenlng 
the two breasts together.— 2. The loop of 
the scabbard of a bayonet or sword. 

Frog (frog), v.t. prot. A pp. f ragged; ppr. 
fragging. To ornanieut or fasten with a 
frog. 

Frogbit (frog'bit), n. The popular name of 
UydrocharU morauo ranoe, nat. order lly- 
drocharidacco), a plant found In ditches and 
ponds in England, and more rarely in Iro- 
latid. It is a floating herb, with orbicular- 
reniform leaves and white flowers. 
Frog-(flieeBe (frog'chez), n. A name applied 
occasionally to the larger puff-balls when 
young. 

iTOg-eater (frog'et-^rX n. One w)io eats 
frogs: a tenn of contempt fora Frenchman. 
Frogezy (frog'^r-i). A place abounding 
in frogs. Quart liev. 

Frog-flail (frog'flsb), n. 1. The name given to 
the members of the genus Batrachus, a genus 
of teleostean fishes belonging to the family 
Lophildse. They have a wide and flattened 
head, larger than the body, a gaping mouth 
with many teeth, and spacious gill-covcrs. 
The pectoral fins are siroported by a short 
stalk or wrist. Most of the members are 
natives of tropical regions, althowh some 
are found in temperate seas, lliey are 
mostly found on the bottom, and partially 
buried in the sand or mud for the puroose 
of surprising their prey. The gninting frog- 
fish (R grtmniena) is remarkable for the 
noise it makes when taken, which resembles 


the grunting of a pig. —2. hee ANQLBB^ 
LopHiirs, and Churonbotss. 

Ftog-lly (frog'fll), fi. Same as Frog-hopper. 
Froggad (frogdX a. Ornamented or fastened 
withirofi^ as a coat. * City clerks in /rqggad 
coats.* LordLyUon. 

Frogglng (frog'ingX n. A sort of braid on a 
coatT 

FtOg-graBB (frog'grasX A plant 
Ftoggy (frogi). a. Having 


frogs. 

Frog-k 


or abounding in 


-hopper (frog'hop-^rl n. A small In- 
{Aphrophora epumarta) belonging to 
the order Hoiuoptera, remarkable for Its 
powers of leaping. Its larvn are found 
on leaves, inclosed In a frothy liquid, com- 
monly called cuckoo-spit, cuckoo-spittle, or 
frog-spittle. Called also Frog-fly, Frothfly, 
Froth-insect, Froth-worm. 

Frog-ordtilB (frogor-kis), n. An orchid, the 
llabeMria viridis. 

Frog-shell (frogshel), n. The name applied 
to various species of shells of the genus 
Kanella. At least fifty recent species of 
this genus are known. They are chiefly 
found in the tropical seas. 

Frog- spit, Frog- spittle (frogsplt, frog- 
spit-l), n. The frothy liquid inclosing the 
larvn of the Aphrophora spumaria or frog- 
hopper. 

Froise (froiz), n. [Fr. froUser, to bruise; 
from L,frieo, to rub, through a flctive/rte- 
tiare; or from frustum, a piece.] A kind of 
food made by frying bacon inclosed In a 
pancake. Written also Fraise, 
nolle (fro'lik), a. [From D. vroliik, O. froh- 
lich. The G. is from froh. Joyful, and lich, 
like ; Dan. fro, O. Sax. frdh, glad. ] Gay ; 
merry ; full of mirth ; dancing, playing, or 
frisking about; full of pranks. 

We fairies now .'irc frolic. Shak. 

The phantom of her frolic grace, Fitc-Fulke. 

Byron. 

Frolic (fro'lik). n. 1. A wild prank; a flight 
of levity or gaiety and mirth. 

He would be at his frolic once again. Roscommon. 

2. A scene of gaiety and mirth, as in danc- 
ing or play; a merry-making. 

Frolic (frolik), v.L pret. A pp. frolicked 
(fro'likt); ppr. frolicking. To play wild 
pranks; to play tricks of levity, mirth, and 
gaiety. 

Hither, come hither and/ro/irand play. 

I'ennysoH. 

Frolicflll (fro'Ilk-fql), a. Frolicsome. 
FTolidyt (fro'lik-li), adv. In a frolicsome 
manner; with mirth and gaiety. 

1 was set upon, 

1 and my men, as we were singing 

Beau. & FI. 

FroliCBome (fro'lik-sum), a. Full of gaiety 
and mirth; given to pranks; sportive. 

Old Hiigland, who takes a frolicsome br.iin-fever 
once every two or three years, for the benefit of her 
doctors. IF. Scott. 


FrolicBomely (fro'lik-sum-li), adv. 
frolicsome manner; with wild gaiety. 


In a 


IS f TV s was waaas 

FtoliCBomeneBB (frc/lik-sum-ues), n. The 
quality of being frolicsome ; gaiety ; wild 
pranks. 

iTOm (from), prep. [A. from, f ram, 

O.Hrx. Icel. O.H.G. and Goth, fram; 0.£. 
and dial. fro,fra,frae; cog. with L. peren In 
perendie, the day after to-morrow. Or. peran, 
beyond, and 8kr. param. Allied to far, 
forth, Ac.] Out of the neighbourhood of; 
lessening or losing proximity to; leaving 
behind; by reason of; out of; by aid of; de- 
noting source, beginning, distance, absence, 
privation, or departure, sometimes literally 
and sometimes figuratively: the antithosis 
and correlative of from Is to; os, it is 
20 miles from the one place to the other; 
he took a knife /rout Ills pocket; light ema- 
nates from the sun; separate the sheep 
from the goats; we all come frtnn Adam; 
matters are getting from bad to worse; the 
merit of an action depends upon the spirit 
from which it proceeds ; I judge of nim 
from my personal knowledge. From some- 
times is oqui valent to away from, remote 
from, in the sense of inconsistent with. 
'Anything so overdone from the purpose 
of playing.’ Shak. It is Joined with ad- 
verbs and prepositions ; as, from above or 
from below the bridgo^^from the part or 
locality above, from the part or locality 
below the bridge. In certain cases the pre- 
position /rom is less logically placed before 
an adverb which it does not govern, but 
which belongs to some verb in the sentence; 
as in the phraMoe from forth, from out. 


Sudden partings such as press 
The Utefrom out young hearts. 


PyroH. 


F&te, filr, fat, tgll; mb, met, h6r; pine, pin; nflte, not, mflve; tflbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; fl. Sc. abtine; 9, 8c. tey. 
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Fromwardt (from'wdrd), aeCv. [From, and 
ward, denoting direction ; oppoiite of to- 
ward, ] Away from : the contrary of toward, 
'Towardor^omwardthezenlth.' Choyno, 
Frond (frond), n. [L. /rent, frondia, a leaf.! 
In bot, a terra which Linnceiu applied to the 
leaves of nairas and fema Now, however, 
the term is used to designate tlie leaves of 
ferns and other cryptogamous plants. 
Frondatlon(frond-wshon), H. [L./rondatw, 
frondatimU, from frona, a leaf.] The act 
of stripping trees of leaves or branches. 
[RaiuJ 

Froftiiaiion, or the takingf off some of the luxuriant 
branches or sprays of trees. Is a kind of pruning. 

^ JsveJyn, 

Fronde (frond), n. IFr., a sling. See FaoN 
DEUft.] The name of a party in France, who, 
during the minority of Louis XIV., waged 
civil war against the court party on account 
of the heavy tisoai impositions laid on the 


people. 

iTonde] 


indent ( frond 'ent), a, [See Fkond. 
Covered with leaves. ‘Trees still /rondenf. 
Owe7i. [Rare.] 

FTondesce (frond-es'), v.i. [L. frondeaco, to 
become leafy, from frona, frondia, a leaf. 
To unfold leaves, as plants. 

Frondesoence (frond-es'sens), n. In' hot. 
(a) the precise time of the year and month 
in which each species of plants unfolds its 
leaves. (6) The act of bursting into leaf. 
FTondeiir (froft-dfir, 6 long), n. [Fr., 
slinger, from fronde, a sling.] 1. A member 
of the Fronde, so named from a witty 
member having stated in the French Parlia- 
ment, in sarcastic reference to the fear in 
which its members held the minister, Ma- 
zarin, that they were like the boys who slung 
stones at each other in the streets of Paris 
when the policeman was absent, but who 
dispersed on his appearance. 8ee Feonpe. 
2. Generally, an opponent of the party in 
power; a member of the opposition. 
FrondlferouB (fronddr6r-ns), a. [L. /rona, 
frondia, a leaf, nnd/ero, to bear. ] l^oducing 
fronds. 

Frondlpaxous (fron-dip'a-nis), a. [L. frona, 
frondia, a leaf, and pario, to bring forth.] 
In bot. noting a plant affected by the mon- 
strosity of producing leaves instead of fniit. 
Frondlet (frondlet), n. [Dim. ot frond.} A 
little frond. 

Frondose (frond'ds), a. In bot. covered with 
leaves; bearing a great number of leaves. 
FrondOUB (frond'us), a. In bot. producing 
leaves and llowera in one organ; producing 
branches charged with both leaves and 
flowers; as, a ^roirMiotis plant. 

FronB (fronz), H. [L.] In avia f. the part of 
the cranium between the orbits and vertex. 
Front (frunt), n. [L. frona, frontia; Fr. 
front, ttie forehead. ] 1. Properly, the fore- 
head, or part of the face above the eyes; 
sometimes, the whole face. 

front yet threatens, and his frowns command. 

Prior. 

Fair was the bride, and on her front did glow 
Youth like a star. Matt. Arnold. 

2. The forehead or face, as expressive of 
character, temper, or disposition; especi- 
ally, boldness of disposition; sometimes, 
impudence. 

Shaftesbury was ordered to deliver up the great 
seal, and instantly carried over his front of bn^ss 
and tongue of poison to the ranks of toe opposition. 

Macaulay. 

In his defence he (Demnde-s) had thefropit to claim 
the merit of tlie blessings which the people had en- 
joyed during the long period of peace. T/tirlwa/l. 

S. Tho part or side of anything which seems 
to look out or to be directed forward; the 
face or fore part; as, tho front of a house: 
the foremost rank; the van; as, the front of 
an army.— 4. A room in the front part of a 
house. * Young wives . . . who have a first 
floor/ronf to furnish.' Dickens.— 5. Position 
directly before the face of a person or the 
foremost part of anything; as, he stood in 
»; I passed! 


our 
:or a 


front of the troops; I passed in front of y( 
house.— 6. A set of false hair or curls fo 
lady. 

His Helen's hair turned grey. 
Like any plain Miss Smith who wears afront. 

JS. B. BrorwniPig. 

7. A dickey for a shirt.— To come to the front, 
to take a high rank in one’s profession, in 
society. Ac. 

Front (frunt), a. Relating to the front or 
face; having a position In the front. 

Ftont (frunt), v,t. 1. To oppose face to face; 
to oppose directly. 

I rlhaW front thee, like some staring ghost. 

With all my wrongs about me. Drydon, 

. 2. To stand In front of or opposed or oppo- 
site to, or over against; to face; as, his 


house fronts the church.— 3. To appear in 
the presence of. 

And Enid, but to please her husband's eye, 

Who first had found and loved her in a state 
Of broken fortunes, duAXy fronted him * 

In some fresh splendour. Tennyson. 

4. To supply with a front; to adorn in front; 
as, to front a house with granite ; to front 
a head with laurel. B. Jonaon. 

Front (frunt), v.i. 1. To stand foremost. — 
2. To have the face or front toward any 
point of tho compass or towards any object; 
to bo opposite. 

Philip's housefronted on the street. Tennyson. 

Frontage (frunt'aj). n. The front part of 
any building, structure, quay, Ajc. ; extent 
of front ; as, the house had a frontage of 60 
feet. 

FrontaMr (frunt'aj-4r), n. In law, one who 
owns the opposite side. Jacob. 

Ftontal (front'al), a. 1. In anat. belonging 
to the forehead; as, the frontal bone.— 
2. Being in front. Loudon. 

Frontal (front'al), n. [L. frontale, an oma- 
fiieut for the forehead, a frontlet.] 1. Suitie- 
thlng worn on the forehead or face; a front- 
let; as, (a) an ornamental band for the hair. 
(6) A metal face-guard for a soldier.— 2. In 
arch, (a) a little pediment or frontispiece 
over a small door or window. (6) An orna- 
mental hanging in front of an altar; an 
antependium (which see). -S. In med. a me- 
dicament or preparation to bo applied to 
the forehead. 

Ftontate, Frontated (front'at, f ront'at-cd), 
a. In bot growing broader and broader, as 
a leaf. 

Front-door (fnmt'dor). n. Tho door in tho 
front wall of a building; generally the prin- 
cipal entrance. 

Fronted (fruntVMl), a. Formed with a front. 

' Fronted brigades. * Milton. 

Frontier (fron'ter), n. [Fr. frontitre, a 
frontier, a border.] 1. That part of a 
country which fronts or faces another 
country; the confines or extreme part of a 
country bordering on another country; tho 
marches ; the border.-- 2. t A fort ; a fortifi- 
cation. 

Of paWissidoes, frontiers, parapets. ShaJt. 

3. t Tlie forehead. 

Then on the edges of their bolster'd hair, whicli 
staiideth crested round thetr frofttiers, and hangetb 
over their faces. StuMes. 

Frontier (fron'tdr). a. Of or pertaining to, 
or acquired on a irontier; lying on the ex- 
terior part; bordering; conterminous; as, a 
frontier town. * Frontier experience.* W. 
Irvitig. 

They thus remained till new dangers made it ex- 
pedient for Russia to reassemble them, and she 
formed sl frontier militia of their tribes. Brou^hapn. 

Frontier t (fron'ter), v.i. To form or con- 
stitute a frontier; to possess territories bor- 
dering on or constituting a frontier: with 
on or upon. 

Frontier (fron'ter), v.t To place on tho 
frontier ; to guard or infest on the frontier. 
Now that it is no more a border nor /ron- 
tiered with enemies.' Svenaer. 

Frontignac (fron'tin-yalc), n. (PY fronti- 

? ^nan.} A species of French wine, named 
rom Frontiguan (Hdrault), where it is pro- 
duced. 

Frontingly (frunt'ing-li), adv. In a manner 
so as to front; in a faemg position; oppos- 
ingly. 

Frontinlao (fron'tin-yak), n. Same as Fron- 
tigtiae. 

Frontispiece ( fron'tis-pes ), n. [L. L. frontia- 
piciuni, from L. frona, the forehead, and 
apeeio, to view.] That which is seen in front, 
or which directly presents itself to the eye; 
as, (a) in arch, the principal face of a build- 
ing. (b) An ornamental figure or engraving 
fronting the first page of a book or at the 
beginning. 

FrontleBB (fmnt'les), a. Wanting a face or 
front, or wanting shame or modesty ; not 
diffident; shameless. * Frontleaayice? Dry- 
den, ‘FronffeM flattery.' Pope. 

Dut thee, ihoMfronttess man. 

We follow. Chapman, 

FtontleBBly (fmntTes-li), ado. In a front- 
less manner; with shameless effrontery; 
shamelessly. 

The worse depraving the better; and that so fronts 
lessly, that shame andjustice should fly the earth for 
them. Chapman, 

Frontlet (firuntlet), n. [From/rotif.] 1. A 
frontal or browband ; a fillet or band worn 
on the forehead. Deut vi. 8. For theJewM/i 
frontUt, see Phylaotrrt.~2. Fig, the look 
or appearance of the forehead. 


How now, daughter, what makes thaX/ronUat on f 
Methlnks you are too much of late i’ the frown. 

Shah, 

3. In omith, the margin ot the head behind 
the bill of birds, generally clothed with 
rigid bristles. 

Ftonton (fron'ton), n. [Fr.] In arch, a 
pediment. 

If once you can carve one fronton such as you have 
here, I tell you, you would be able ... to scatter 
cathedrals over England. Bushin, 

FroppiBht (frop'ish), a. Peevish; fro ward. 

Clarendon, 

Ftore(frdr),a. [A. Sax./roren, pp. of freoaan, 
to freeze. 8ee Freeze.] Frozen. 


Where Time upon my head 
iriiaiid. 


Southey. 


Hath laid his frore and iiiuiiiiory i 

Fromet (frdm), a. Frozen. 

My hart-blood is wcl nighfrorne, 1 feel. Spenser. 

Frory t (fro'ri), a. 1. Frozen; frosty. *Frory 
Ups. Spenser.- 2. Covered with a froth 
resembling hoar-frost. 

She used with tender hand 
The foaming steed with frory bit to steer. Faitfax. 

FrOBt (frost), n. [A. Sax. frost, forat. See 
Freeze.] l. The act of freezing; congela- 
tion of fluida— 2. That state or temperature 
of the air which occasions freezing or the 
congelation of water; severe cold or freezing 
weather. 

The third day comes sifrost, a kiWingfrost. Shah. 

3. Frozen dew: called also lloar-froat and 
White-frost. 

Behold the groves that shine with siWerfrost. 

Pope. 

4. Coldness or severity of manner or feeling. 

It was one of those moments of intense feeling 
when \he frost of the Scottish people melts like a 
snow wreath. Sir JV, Scott. 

-Blaek-froat, a state of the atmosphere by 
which vegetation is frozen without any ai>- 
pearance of rime or hoar-frost. 
nOBt (frost), v.t. 1. To cover with anything 
resembling hoar-frost, as with white sugar ; 
to give the appearance or colour of hoar- 
frost to; to lay on like hoar-frost; as, to frost 
a cake; a head frosted with age. 

The rich brocaded silk unfold. 

Where rising flowers grow stiff wiih frosted gold. 

Gay. 

2. To injure by frost; as, the potatoes are 
all frosted.— Z, To sharpen tlie front and 
hind part of a horse’s shoo to enable him to 
travel on frozen roads. 

FroBt-beaxer (frost'har-C^r), n. An Instru- 
ment for exhibiting the freezing of water in 
a vacuum; a cryophonis (which see). 
FroBt-bite (frost'bit), n, A state of numbed- 
ness or torpidness of any part of tho body, 
particularly of tho extremities, the nose and 
cars, occasioned by exposure to severe cold. 
FtOBt-blte (frost'bit), v.t. pret. froat- 
ftif; ppr. frost-biting; pp. frost-oitten, frost- 
bit 1. To affect with frost-bite; to nip or 
wither, as frost does; as, his feet are frost- 
bitten.— 2. To expose to tlie effect of lri>st 
or of a frosty atmosphere. 

My wife up, and with Mrs. Pen to walk in the fields 
Xo frost-bite themselves. Pepys, 

FrOBt-blite (frost'blltx n. A name given to 
orache, a plant of the genus Atriplex. A. 
liorte?iaia is the garden orache. 

FrOBt-bOund (frost'bouudx P‘ and a. Bound 
or confined by frost. 

FtOBted (frost'ed), p. and a. Covered with 
a composition like white troat— Frosted 
glass, glass roughened on the surface, so as 
to destroy its transparency, in consenuence 
of which the surface has somewhat tne ap- 
pearance of hoar-frost.— Frosfed work, in 
arch, a kind of ornamental work, having an 
appearance like that of hoar-frost upon 
plants. 

RX>Bt-flBll (frost 'fish), n. In the United 
States, the popular name of a small fish of 
the cod genus (JforrAua pruinoaa), abundant 
on the coasts of North America after frost 
sets In, whence the name. Called also Tom- 
eod. 

FtOBtUy (frost'l-ll). adv. l. With frost or 
excessive cold.— 2. Without warmth of affec- 
tion; coldly. 

Courtling, I rather thou shouldst utterly 
Dispraise my work than praise it frosty. 

B. fonsoH, 

rtOBtineBB (frost'i-ncs). n. Tlie state or 
quality of being frosty; freezing cold. 
FitlBtillg (frost'fng), n. The composition re- 
sembling hoar-frost, and generally made of 
loaf sugar mixed with whites of eggs, used 
to cover cake, d:c. 

FteBt-lAmp (frostlamp), n. An oiManop 

{ daced beneath the oil-tube of an Argand- 
amp on cold nights to keep tlie oil fluid. 


ch, cAaIn; fih, Sc. lodk; g, go; j,j6b; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, fiben; th, t/iin; w, trig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Eev. 
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FrostlAUi (froBtltiB), a. Free from frost; as, 
tkfroatless winter. 

Frost-mlBt (frost'mist), n. A mist observed 
in frosty weather through the freezing of 
the vapour in the atmosphere. 

FtOSt-nail (frost'n&l), n. A nail driven into 
a horse-shoe to prevent the horse from slip- 
ping on ice. 

nost-nalldd ( frost 'naldX a. Protected 
against slipping by frost-nails, as a horse. 

Frost-nippte (frost'nipt). p. and a. Nipped 
or injurea by frost; bllglited by extreme 
cold. 

Froat-smoke (frost'smok). 71 . A thick fog 
resembling smoke, arising in high latitudes 
from the surface of the sea when exposed to 
a temperature much below freezing-point. 
When the thermometer is down to zero, 
Fahr., the fog lies close on the water in 
eddying white wreaths. 

The brig and the ir.e round her are covered by a 
strange black obscurity; it is thc/rase-sntaJt£ of Arctic 
winters. Kane. 

FroBtweed. Frostwort (frost'wed. frost'- 
w^rt), n. In the United States, the popular 
name of a plant (Helianthemum caiiadense), 
sometimes used in medicine as an astrin- 
gent and aromatic tonic. It is so called 
because late in autumn ciystals of ice shoot 
from the cracks of the bark of its root. 
Called also Rock-ro9e. 

Frostwork f frost'wSrk), n. The beautiful 
covering of noar-frost deposited on shrubs 
or other natural objects. * The snowy fleece 
and curious /rosfworA* Sir R, Rlaek^nore. 

FtOSty (frost'i). a. I. Attended with or pro- 
ducing frost; having power to congeal water; 
as, 9^/ro9ty night; frosty weather. 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty but kindly. Shak. 

2. Affected or injured by frost; containing 
or penetrated by frost; as, the grass isfroniy. 
8. Chill in affection; without wannth of 
affection or courage. 

What a /m(v-spiritcd rogue is thist Shak. 

4. Resembling hoar-frost; white; gray- 
haired. * The /rosff^ head.' Shak, 

FtOte, t s. t [Fr. f rotter, ] To rub. D. Jon- 

$OfL 

She tuftes her hair, ihe/rotes her face. 

She idle loves to be. Kendall, 1577. 

Froterert (frdt'^r-4rX n. One who frotes or 
mbs another. 

..lam his 
Marston. 

Froth (froth), n. fA Scandinavian word: 
0.£./rofAe, from Icol. frotha, franth, Dan. 
fraade, froth.] 1. The bubbles caused in 
liquors by fermentation or agitation ; spume; 
foam. — 2. Any empty, senseless show of wit 
or eloquence; mere words without sense or 
sound ideas. 

It was a long speech, but aXXJroth. L' Estrange. 

8. Light, unsubstantial matter. 

Froth (froth), v.t l. To cause to foam, as 
beer, that is, to cause froth to rise on the 
top. 

Fill me a thou.sand pots an^/roth 'em, froth ’em. 

Beau. &• FI. 

2. To emit or discharge, as froth ; to vent, 
or give expression to, as what is light, un- 
substantial, or worthless: sometimes with 
out. 

He frets within, froths treason at his mouth. 

And chums it Uirough his teeth. Drydett. 

Is your %p\ten frothed out, or have ye tnorcT 

TenuysoM. 

8. To cover with froth ; as, the horso froths 
his bit. Southey. 

Froth (froth), v.t. To foam; to throw up 
spume ; to throw out foam or bubbles ; as, 
beer froths; a horse froths at the mouth 

Frothily (froth'i-ll), ado. In a frothy 
manner; with foam or spume; emptily. 

FrothinOBB (frothl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being frothy; wordiness combined 
with emptiness. 

FrothlOBB (froth'les), a. Free from froth. 

Froth^lt (froth'spit), n. Same as Cuekoo- 
npU, 

Froth-worm (froth'w^rm), n. Same as 

Frog-worm. 

Ftotny (froth'i), a. Full of or accompanied 
wltoioam or froth; consisting of froth or 
light babbles; spumous; foamy. 'Frothy 
waters.’ Dryden.^2. Vain; light; empty; 
unsubstantial ; or, given to empty display; 
as, u frothy harangue; a frothy speaker. 

Though the principles of religion were never so 
deer and evident, yet they may be made ridiculous 
by vain exA frothy men. Abp. TUlotson, 

Frongh, a. See Fkeuch. 

Fronnoe (frouns), vX, pret A pp. frounced; 


1 curl his periwig, p.-tint his checks, 
fToterer, or rubber in a hot houM:. 


ppr. frouncing, (Fr./ronosr, l>,fron$sen, 
to wrinkle. See FLOUNCE. Some derive it 
from a hypothetical L.L/ronfiare, to wrinkle 
the brows, from from, tne forehead (whence 
' front),] 1. To form into plaits or wrinkles; 
to curl or frizzle, as the hair about the face. 
2. To adorn with fringes, plaits, or other 
ornaments of dress. 

Nor tricked and frounced ns she was wont. Milton, 
Buff'Coats vAfrounced and broidered o'er. 

Sir U\ Scott. 

Ftounoe (frouns), n, 1. A wrinkle, plait, or 
curl; a fringe; an oniumentof dress.— 2. A 
disease in hawks in which white spittle 

g athers about the bill. —3. A disease in a 
orse's mouth in which a mass of pimp1e.s 
appear on the palate; the pimples them- 
selves. 

Frounce (frouns), v.i. To form wriuklos on 
the forehead; to frown. 

On the other side, the Commons and 
stormcil. Holland. 

FrounoeleBB (frounsles), a. Having no plait 
or wrinkle. Chaucer. 

Frouzy (frou'zi), a. [Comp. Prov. E. f roust, 
a musty smell, iiXsofrowy. ] 1. Fetid ; musty; 
rank.— 2. Dim; dingy; cloudy. 

When first Diana leaves her bed. 

Vapours and steams her looks disgrace ; 

A frouay dirty-colour'd red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. Svtift. 

S. Dirty: in a state of disorder; offensive to 
the eye; slovenly; slatternly. 

Frow (frou). n. [G./ra«, D. vrouw, a woman. ] 
1. A woman; especially, a Dutch or German 
woman. — 2. [Comp. FuouzT, 8.] A dirty 
woman; a slattern; a lusty woman. [Pro- 
vincial 1 

Frow (fr6), n. [Probably connected with 
frow, brittle.] A cleaving tool, having a 
wedge-shaped, sharp-edged blade, with a 
handle set at right angles to the length of 
the blade, used in splitting staves for casks 
and the like. It is driven by a mallet. 
Frowt (frou), a. [Prov. E. and Sc. f rough, 
freuch, spongy, brittle.] Brittle; easily 
broken. 

That ^timber) which grows in gravel is subject to 
be fmw (as they term it) and brittle. Jtvelyn. 

Frowaxd (fro'werd), a. [A. Sax. framioeard 
-rframotfra, and weard, implying direction 
—turned or looking from; O.E. fromward. 
Comp, toward.] Not willing to yield or 
comply with what is required or is reason- 
able; perverse; unrielding; ungovernable; 
refractoi^; disobedient; peevisli; os, a fro- 
ward child. 

They are a very froruard generation, children in 
whom IS no faith. Deut. xxxii. 30. 

Syn. Perverse, untoward, wayward, unyield- 
ing, ungovernable, refractory, disobedient, 
petulant, cross, peevish, 
nowaxdly (frd'w6rd-li), adv. In a froward 
manner; perversely; peevishly. 
FrowaxtoeBB (frdw^rd-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being froward ; reluctance 
to yield or comply; perverseness; disobedi- 
ence; peevishnesB. 

Th^ lighter sort of malignitie turneth but to a cross- 
ness otjr&wardness. Bacon. 

Frower (frO'^r), n. Same as Frow, a tool. 
Frowey (frouT), a. In carp, applied to tim- 
ber that is evenly tempered, and works 
without splitting or tearing. Smart. 
Trowa (froun). v.i. (Fr. frogner, In se re- 
frogner, to knit the brow, to frown; of doulit- 
fiil orii^n.] 1. To express displeasure, se- 
verity, or sternness by contracting the brow; 
to put on a stem, grim, or surlv look; to 
scowl. * Tlie frowning wrinkles of her brow. ' 
Shak.’— 2. To show duipleasure or disappro- 
bation; to look with disfavour or threaten- 
ingly; to be ominous of evil; to lower. 

The sky doth frovm , . . upon our army. Shak. 

Frown (froun), v.t To repress or repel by 
expressing displeasure; to rebuke by a look; 

frown the Impudent fellow into silence, 
l^wn (froun), n. l. A contraction or wrink- 
ling of the brow expressing dislike; a sour, 
severe, or stem look expressive of displea- 
sure. 

Hif front yat thraatenf and hie frowns command. 

Prior. 

2. Any expression of displeasure; as, the 
frowns of providence. 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown. 

Tennyson. 

TrowntfOl (friiun'fqlX a. Wrinkled dis- 
pleasure, as the brow; frowLlng. Lang- 
nomc, [Rare.] 

^OWningly(froun'ing-ll), ode. In a frown- 
ing manner; sternly; with a look of dis- 
pleasure. 

noway (frounTX o- Given to frown; scowl- 


ing. 'Her frowny motlier's ragged shoul- 
der.’ Sir F, Palgrave. 

Fx’owy, Frowle (froul), a. [The same as 
Frotuy.] Musty; rancid; rank; sm,frowy 
butter. 

My sheep like not of the frowie fede. Sponsor, 

Frowzy, Frowsy (frou'zi), a. Same as 

Frouzy. 

Frozen (frozen), p, and a. 1. Congealed by 
cold.— 2. Cold; frosty; chill; subject to severe 
frost; as, the frozen climates of the North. 

3. Chill or cold in affection; void of sympa- 
thy; wanting in feeling or interest. 

She touched her girl, who hied 
Across, and begg'd and came back satisfied. 

The rich she had let pass wiChfroaen stare. 

Matt. Arnold. 

4. Void of natural heat or vigour; cold; un- 
sympathetic. 

Even here, whetef^oaen ch.'istity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pope. 

FrozennesB (fruz'n-nes), n. a state of lie- 
ing frozen. 'Soon return to ihai frozenness 
which is hardly dissolved.’ Bp. Qauden, 
FrublBlLt Ftuhblalit (frub'ish, frul/hish), 
v.t. To furbish; to rub up. Beau, dr FI. 
Ftucted (fmkt’ed), a. [L. fructus, fruit] 
In her. bearing fruit: said of a tree or plant 
BO represented on an escutcheon. 
FmcteBOence (fruk'tes-sens), n. [From L. 
fructus, fruit. See Fruit.] In hot. the time 
when the fruit of a jilant arrives at matu- 
rity and its seeds are dispersed; the fruiting 
season. 

FrucMcnlOBe (fruk-tik'u-los). a. In hot pro- 
ducing much fruit; loaded with fruit. 
Hooker. 

Fructldor (friik-ti-d6r), n. [Fr., from. L. 
fructwi, fruit, and Gr. dOron, a gift] The 
twelfth month of the French republican 
calendar (dating from September 22, 1792), 
beginning August 18, and ending Septem- 
ber 16. 

FtiiCtlferouB (fruk'tif-^r-us), a. [L. fructus, 
fiidt, and fero, to bear.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing fruit. 

Fructification (fruk'ti-fl-kiV'shon), n. l.The 
act of forming or producing fniit; the act of 
fructifying or rendering productive of fruit; 
fecundation. 'The prevalent /ruc(iyfra(ito/i 
of plants.* Sir T. Browne. 

The sap doth powerfully rise In the spring to put 
the plant in a capacity oi Jmctijication. 

Sir T. Browne. 

2. In bot (a) the organs which are concerned 
in the production of the fruit of a plant, 
of wliicfi tile essential are the stunous and 
pistil. (See Floweil) (b) The process by 
which these parts Produce fruit. 

Fruct^ (fruk'ti-fi), v.t [lY. frtietifier: L. 
fnictifco— fructus, fruit, and f ado, to moke.] 
To make fruitful; to render productive; to 
fertilize; as, to /ruettfy the earth. 

Fructify (fruk'ti-fi), v.t. To bearer produce 
fruit. 'Causeth the earth to fimtify.* 
Beveridge. [Rare.] 

Fructiparous (fmk-tip'a-rus). a. [L. /rue- 
tuB, fruit, and parto, to produce.] In hot. 
a term anpliecf to a plant affected by the 
monstrosity of producing several fruits in- 
stead of the one which it normally beara 
Fructist (fruk'tist), n. One who classlfles 
plants by their fruit. Rees' Cye. 

Fructose (fmk'tosx n, in ohem. sugar of 
fruit, a sugar consisting partly of cane- 
sugar and partly of inverted sugar, an un- 
crystallizable sugar. Identical in composi- 
tion and optical rotatory power with the 
mixture of levo-glucose ana dextro^glucooo 
obtained from cane-sugar by the action of 
acida 

Fructuaxy (fruk'tfi-a-ri), n. One who en- 
joys the produce or profits of anything. 

Kings are n6t proprietors nor fmetuuries, Prynno, 

Filictuatlont (fruk-tfi-&'shon), n. Produce; 
fruit. 

FfnetuouBt (fruk'tQ-us), a. [Vv. firuetuoua,] 
Fruitful; feitile; also impregnating with 
or giving rise to fertility. * Nothing fruc- 
tnouf or profitable.* Chaucer, *Fruetuous 
moisture.' PhUips, 

FructuouBly t (fruk'tfi-us-li), adv. In a 
fructuous or fniltful manner; fruitfully; 
fertilely. 

FtuotuouBneBBt (fruk^Q-us-nes), n. State 
or quality of being fructuous or fruitful; 
fruitfulness; fertility. 

Fruoturat (fruk'tflrX n. Use; fruition; en- 
loyment. 


4^ 

litVfit i 


Bl(frfl'gal), a. frugodU,fcQvafrugi, 
It for food; hence, useful, proper, wor- 
thy, discreet, temperate— /riBr,/rti^,fruit1 
Soonomlcal in the use or appropriation of 
money, goods, or provisions of any kind ; 


FAte, fflr, fat, fflll; mB, met, hCr; pine, pin; nCte, not, m5ve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; it, Sc. abune; y, Sc. toy. 
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FRUSTULENT 


saving ttnnecessary expense either of money 
or of anything else which is to be used or 
consumed; sparing; not profuse, prodigal, 
or lavish; economical; saving. 

If through mists he shoots his sullen beams. 

Frugal of light, in loose and straggling streams, 

Suspect a dnssling day. Dryden. 

Frugality (fro-gan-ti). n. 1. The quality of 
being frugal; prudent economy; good hus- 
bandly or housewifery; a Judicious use of 
anything to be expended or employed; that 
careful management of money or goods 
which expends nothing unnecessai'ily, and 
applies what is used to a profitable purpose. 

Wichout/rMj^o/iVy none can become rich, and with 
it few would be poor. yohnson. 

Frugality is founded on the principle that all 
riches have limits. FurJke. 

2. A prudent and sparing use or appropria- 
tion of anything. 

In this yrugality of your praises some things I 
cannot omit. Dtyden. 

Frugally (fro'gal-li), adit. In a frngal man- 
ner; with economy; with good mant^ement; 
in a saving manner; as. he seldom lives/ru- 
jalln that lives by chance. 

Prugalnesa (frb'gal-ncs), n. The quality of 
being frugal; frugality. 

FlUggin (frugMn), n. [Fr. fatirgon.J An 
oven-fork; the pule with wliiuh the ashes in 
the oven are stirred. 

FTuglferous (frb-jirir-ns), a. [L. fnugifpr 
- frux, /nigis, fruit of the earth, and Jero, 
to hear] Producing fruit or com; fniitful; 
fructiferous. 

FruglTorouB (frd-JIv'Cr-us), a. [L. fntx, 
JrugU, fruit of the earth, and voro, to catl 
Feeding on fruits, seeds, or corn, as birds 
and other animals. 

Fruit (frbt), II. [Fr. ; L. fructiis, fruit, from 
Jmor, fruitiiSt or fruetvtt, to enjoy, from 
a root seen in E. verb to brook, originally 
to enjoy. The G. frucht, D. vnicht, are bor- 
rowed directly from the Latin. ] 1. J n ngeneral 
sense, whatever vegetable products the earth 
yields to supply the necessities or enjoy- 
ments of man and the lower animals; as com, 
grass, cotton, flax, grapes, and all cultivated 
plants. In this comprehensive sense the 
word is generally used in the plural.— 2. In a 
more limited seiise.tlioreprodiKJtive product 
of a tree or other plant; the seed of plants or 
the part that contains the seeds, as wheat,iye, 
oats, apples, quinces, pears, cherries, acorns, 
melons, fi. In a still more limited sense, 

the edible succulent products of certain 
plants generally covering and including 
their seeds, as the apple, orange, peach, pear, 
lemon, cherry, grape, berries* Ac. ; such pro- 
ducts collectively. — 4. In bot. the seed of a 

S lant, or the mature ovary, composed essen- 
ially of two parts, the pericarp and the seed. 
— Aggrogated fruits, those which are formed 
of several scries of simple ovaries. -Collec- 
tim fruits, such as have the fionil euvelupes 
or brae teas enlarged and thickened.— Com- 
pound fruits, such as consist of several 
ovaries. Fruits, scieutiflcally speaking, are 
either simple or multiple, that is, the pro- 
duce of one flower or of several flowers united 
together.— 4. The produce of animals; off- 
spring; young; as, the fruit of the womb, of 
the loins, of the body.— 6. That which is 
produced; elTect, result, or consequence, 
whether advantageous or disadvantageous. 

‘ The fruit of rashness. ’ Shak. 

They shall eat Xhe/^uit of their doings. Is. iii. to. 
We wish to see you reap the fruit of your virtue. 

Afiitan. 

The/^uits of this education became visible. 

Sfacaulay, 

-—Spurious fruit, in.boe. any kind of inflor- 
escence which grows up with tho fruit and 
forms one body with it, as a pino-cono. 
nruit (fi^t), v,%. To produce fruit. 

As it Is three years before they fruit, I might as 
well at my age pmnt oaks, and hope to have the ad- 
vantage of tneir timber. ChesUrJield, 

Froitaga (frUVaJ), n. [Fr.] 1. Fruit collec- 
tively; vanous fruits; fruiteiy. 

Summer himself should minister 

To thee ytHhfruitagt golden-rinded. Tennysou, 

2. Mental product, the result of experience, 
study, or development. 

But let me save 

This nohXefruUage of my mind. y, SaillU, 

Ftnit-baarer (frdtl)flr-6rX n. That which 
produces fruit. 

]nnalt*>t>aaxlllg (frbt'b&r-ing), a. Producing 
fhiit; havlnglhe quality of bearing fhitt. 
Fkult^lnid (frflt^ud), n. The bud that pro- 
duces fruit. 

n^ltteror (frbt'Cr-dr), n. One who deals in 
fruit; a seller of fruits. 


Fniitere8B(frflt'6r-esX n. A female who 
sells fruit 

Frultery (frbt'6-ri), n. [Fr. /ruifms.] 
1. Fruit oollectively udeen.— 2. A fruit-loft; 
a repository for fruit 

Ftul%e8tere,t n. A female seller of fruit 
Chaueer. 

Fruit-fly (frbt' fli), n. A small black fly 
found among fruit-trees in spring. 

Fruitful (frbtTul), a. 1. Very proiluctive; 
producing fruit in abundance ; prolific; as, 
fruitful soil ; a fruitful tree ; a fruitful 
season.— 2. Bearing children; not barren. 

hefruit/ui, and multiply. Gen. i. aS. 

3. Producing or presenting in abundance; 
productive; sa, fruitful in expedients or In 
crimes. * Fruitful of further thought and 
deed.* Tc /myson. —SVN. Prolific, fertile, 
rich, plenteous, abimdant, plentiful. 
Fruitfully (frOtTuMi). adv. In a fruitful 
manner; plenteously; abundan^. 
FruitfulneBa (frOtTul-nes). n. The state or 
quality of being fruitful; productiveness; 
fertility; fecundity; exuberant abundance. 

The remedy oi fruitfulness is easy, but no Libour 
will help the contrary. B. yonson. 

Fruit-^therer (frbt'gaTH-6r-6r). n. 1. One 
who gathers fruit. —2. A sort of long-handled 
scissors, provided with a Hprin^; to keep them 
open, used for gathering fruit situated be- 
yond the reach of the arm. 

Aniitil^ (frbt'ing), a. Pertaining to or yleld- 

nruitton (frb-i'shon), n. [From L. fruor, 
fructus or fruitus, to use or enjoy.] Use or 
possession of anything, especially when ac- 
companied with pleasure, corporeal or in- 
tellectual; enjoyment; the pleasure derived 
from use or possession. 

The ronsiimm.'ition of .nil earthly blis.s, 

The full fruition of a kingly crown. Peele. 

If the .affliction is on his body, hi.s appetites are 
weakened, and capacity oi fruition destroyed. 

Rogers. 

Frultive (fro'it-iv), a. Enjoying. Boyle, 
Ffult-knlfe (frbt'nif), n. A knife, generally 
wiili a silver or plated blade, for paring and 
cutting fruit, as apples, oranges, Ac. 
FrultleSB (frotles), a. 1. Not bearing fruit; 
destitute of fruit or olTspring; as, a fruit- 
less plant; sl fruitless marriage.- - 2. Produc- 
tive of no advantage or good effect; as, a 
fruitless attempt; u fruitless controversy. 

They . . . spent thefruit/ess hours. Miltoft. 
Upon my head they placed o, fruitless crown. 

And placed a barren sceptre in tny gripe. ShaA. 

Htn. Barron, nnprofltablo, abortive, inef- 
fectual, vain, idle, profitless, useless. 
FrultleSBly (frbt'lcs-li), adv. In a fruitless 
maimer; witnout any valuable effect; idly; 
vainly; unprofltably. 

FtultleBBneBB (frdt'ies-ncs), n. The state or 
quality of being fruitless or unprofitable. 
FirGt-loft (frbtnoft), n. A place for tlie pre- 
servation of fruit. 

Fnilt-piEeon(frbt'pi-Jon},n. The name given 
to the pigeons of the genus Carpophagus, 
birds of very brilliant plumage, occurring 
in India, the wanner parts of Australia, Ac. 
During the breeding season a curious gristly 
knob grows on the nase of the upper mandi- 
ble of some of the species, and soon after dis- 
appears. I'hey are so called because they 
feed entirely on fruit. 

nuit-BllOW (frbt'sho), n. An exhibition of 
fniit, generally competitive. 

Fruit-Stain (frOt'stan), n. A mark left on 
clothes, Ac., by the Juice of fruit. 
Fruit-atall (frbt'stal), n. A stand in the 
market or in the street where fruit is sidd. 
Fjrult-augax (frUt'shUB-Skr), n. Fructose 
(which see). 

Prult-trea (frdt^trS), n. A tree cultivated 
for its fruit, or a tree whose principal value 
consists in the fruit it produces, as the 
cherry-tree, apple-tree, pear-tree. 

Fl^ty (frbt'f), a. X. Resembling fruit; 
having the taste or flavour of fruit; as, fruity 
port— 2. Fruitful. 

Frumenty t n. Same as Frumenty. Hol- 
land; Fabyan, 

Fkuni6nta.oeoua (frb-men-t&'^ua), a. [L. 
fru/inentac^u8,troxafrxnnentum,eoTn.'\ Hav- 
ing the character of or resembling wheat or 
other cereal. 

Wheat, barley, rye, millet, Ac., are fHemenfa- 
ceous plants. Rees* Cyc. 

FraxnantajriouB (frfl-men-t&'ri-us), a. [L 
frumentarius^ tromfrumentum, com.] Per- 
taining to wheat or grain, 
nrumentation (frO-men-tft'shon), n. [L. 
frumMntatio,tTomfni7nentuin,com.] Among 
the Romans, a largess of grain bestowed on 


the people to quiet them when uneasy or 
turbulent. 

Frumenty (frb'men-tiX ^ [L. frumsn- 
turn, wheat or grain. 1 A dish made of huUed 
wheat boiled in milk and seasoned: espe- 
cially used at Christmas; furaicnty. 
Ftumeta.7.t [An erroneous form of fru- 
menty. ] Frumenty. 

The fifth book is of pease-porridge, under which 
are inchidcA frumetary, water-gniel. Ac. 

A'ing, Art of Cookery. 

Frumglld,t Frumgyldt (frum^gild). n. 
[A. Sax., from frum, first, and gild, gyld, a 
money payment.] In law, the first payment 
made to the kindred of a person slain, 
towards the recompense of his murder. 
Frump (frump), n. [Possibly connected 
with G. rUmjjfen, to make a wry mouth; 
ITov. £. f rumple, to wrinkle or cmmple.] 

1. f A Joke, Jeer, or flout. 

You must endure a few court frumps. B. yonson. 

2. A cross-tempered, old-fashioned female. 
FTumpt (frump), v. t. To insult. 

Frumpert (frump'Cr), n. A mocker. 
Frumpi8ll(frump^i8h).a. l. Cross-tempered; 

cross-grained; scornful. 

She sits down so, quite frumpisk, and won't read 
her lesson to me. y. Baillie. 

2. Old-fashioned, as applied to dnisa 

Our Bell . . . looked very frumpisk. Foote. 

FrumplBlmeBB ( frump 'Ish-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being frumpish. 

Frumpy (frump'i), a. Cross -tempered: 

I frumpish. * Don’t fancy me a frumpy old 
I married woman.' Dickens. 

Frusht (frush), v.t [Probably from Fr. 
froisser, to bruise, to crush, to break, derived 
by Litt^ from a L.L. f rustrare, to break, 
from L. f rustum, a piece or fragment. Or it 
may be ouoinatopoctic, cxpi^essive of the 
sound of an object breaking, like crash. 
Comp, frush, noise.] To bruise; to crush; 
to break in pieces. 

I like thy armour well; 

I*liyrr/jA it. and unlock the rivets all, 

But ril be master of it. Shak. 

Ftuali (frush), n. [A. Sax. frosc. See Froq. 
Comp. G. froseh, a frog, and also a swelling 
iiisloe a horse's mouth.] 1. In farriery, 
same as Frog.~2. A discharge of a fetid or 
ichorous matter from the frog of a horse's 
foot; also called Thrush. 

FtUBli (frush), a. [See Frush, v.t] Easily 
broken; brittle; short; crisp. * Rotten sticks 
are frush.* Prof. Wilson. 

FruBh (frush), n. Noise made by objects 
coming into collision and being crushed. 
[Haro.] 

Horrible uproar and frush 
Of rocks that meet in battle. Southey. 

FruBt (frust). Same as Frustum. 

FtUBtrable (frus'tra-bl), a. [See Frus- 
trate. J That may be frustrated or defeated. 
FTUBtraneoUBt (fms-tra'ne-us). a. [See 
Frustrate.] Vain; useless; unprofitable. 
FrUBtrate (fms'trat). v.t pret. A pp. frus- 
trated; ppr. frustrating. [L. frustror, frus- 
tratus, tvomf rostra, in a state of deception, 
without effect, in vain, from same root as 
fraus, fraud. See Fraud.] l. To make of 
no avail; to bring to nothing; to prevent 
fi’om taking effect or attaining a purpose 
or fulfilment; to defeat; to disappoint; to 
balk; as, to frustrate a plan, design, or at- 
tempt; to frustrate the will or purpose. 

Babington's conspiracy against EUcabeth, Fawkes's 
conspiracy against James, Gerard's conspiracy against 
Cromwell, . . . were all discovered, frustrated, and 
punished. Macaulay. 

It is less commonly used with a personal 
obiect, as in Judith xi. 11. — 2. To mi^e 
null ; to nullify; to render of no effect ; as, 
to frustrate a conveyance or deed.-— S tn. To 
thwart, prevent, balne, defeat, balk, hinder, 
countercheck. 

FtUBtrate (frus'tr&t). p. and a. Vain ; ineffec- 
tual; useless; unprofitable; null; void; of no 
effect. ‘ Our /rti«frafc search.' Shak. 
FtUBtratelyt (fnu'trfit-li), adv. In vain. 
Vicars. 

FruBtration (fruB-tr&'shon), n. The act of 
frustrating; disappointment; defeat; as, the 
frustration of one^s attempt or design. ' 

FrUB t ratlve tfrus'tra-ttv), a. Tending to 
frustrate; tending to defeat; fallacioua 
FtaBtratory (frus^tra-to-riX a. That makes 
void or of no effect; that renders nuU. * A 
frustratory appeal.* Ayliffe. 

FtlUltllle Cfrus'tfil), n. [L. frustulum (dim. 
of/ruafttm),asmallpiece.] Anameglvento 
each of the cells into which the Diatomaceae, 
an order of sea-weeds, divide. 

FtUBtulent (frus'tU-lent), a. [L. firustttm, 
afnigmeiit. ] Abounding in fragmenta [Bare. ] 


oh, chain; dh. So. locA; g, go; i,Joh; h, Fr. ton; ng» siiiy; TH, <Aen; th, fAin; w, lalg; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Fraatalose a. [L. frustum, a 

fragment] In bat conaisting of small frag- 
inenta or fniatuma 

Frustum (frus'tumX n. [L., a piece, re- 
garded by Pott aa from same root aa 
frustra, fraus, Ac. See FRUSTRATE.] In 
aeom. the port of a solid next the base, left 
by cutting off the top portion by a plane 
parallel to the base; or the part of any solid 
between two planes, whicn may be either 
parallel or inclined to each other; as, the 
frustum of a cone, of a 
pyramid, of a conoid, 
of a spheroid, or of a 
sphere, which latter ia c / 

any part comprised be- \ 

tween two parallel cir- 
cular sections: and the 
middle frustum of a 
sphere is that whose 
ends are equal circles, 
having the centre of Frustum, 
the sphere in the mid- 
dle of it, and equally distant from both 
ends. In the figure the dotted line e shows 
the portion of the cone cut off to form the 
frustum /. 

Frutaget (frot'aj), n. 1. A painted or sculp- 
tured representation of fruit ; a fruit-piece. 

The cornices consist ot/ruta^es and festoons. 

Evelyn. 

2. A confection of fniit. 

Frotoacence (fro-tes'ens), n. Shrubbiness. 

Fruteacent (frO-tes'ent), a, [From L. frutex, 
frutxcis, a shrub.] In bot. having the ap- 
pearance or habit of a shrub ; shrubby ; as, 
ufrutescent stem. 

Frutez (f rb'teks), n. pi. Firutlcea (frb'ti-saz). 
[L. ] In boL a shrub ; a pliiiit having a woody, 
durable stem, but less than a tree. 
Fruticalt (fro'ti-kal), a. [From L. fnitfix, 
a shnib. ] Of the nature of a shrub ; shrubby. 
^Thia shrub or fruticalt plant.' Gerards. 
Fmtlcantt (fro'tlk-ant), a. [b. fruticans, 
frtiticantis, troia fruticor^ to become bushy, 
from /ruCex, a bush.] Full of shoots. 
Fruticoua, Fruticoae (fro'tik-us, fi baik-Os), 
a. (L. fruticosus, from frutex, fruticis, a 
shrub.] Pertaining to shrubs; shrubby; os, 
afrutieaus stem. 

Frotlculoae (frb-tik^u-lds), a. Branching 
like a small shnib. Gray. 

Tratity (frb'ti-ff). v.i. A word used by 
Launcelot in Shakspero's Merchant qf Venice 
for notify. 

Frjr (fri), v.t pret, A pp. fried; ppr. frying. 
[Ft. frire, to fry; L. frigo; Skr. bhnf to 
parch, to bake, to burn. ] To dress with fat 
by heating or masting in a pan over a fire, 
to cook and prepare for eating in a frying- 
pan; as, to fry moat or vegetables. 

Try (fri). v.i. 1. To be dressed with heat In 
a pan over a fire; to suffer the action of fire 
or extreme heat; to simmer. —2. To ferment, 
as in the stomach. 

To keep the oil from^tyinj^ in the stomach. Eacen. 

3. To be agitated; to bolL 'Tlie frothy 
billows fry.* Spenser.— 4. To fennent in 
the mind. 

What kindling motions in their breasts do jfry. 

Faif^ax. 

Try (fri), n. 1. That wliich is fried; a dish 
of anything fried. - 2. State of mental fer- 
hient or agitation; as, he keeps himself in a 
constant /ry. 

Try (fri), n. [From Fr. frai, spawn of fish 
or of frogs; or Irel. free, frj6, seed, egg; 
Ooth. /ratr.] 1. A swarm or crowd, espe- 
cially of little fishes; a swarm of any small 
animals, or of young people ; a great num- 
ber of small or insignificant objects. ‘Tlie 
fry of children young.' Spenser. 

We have burned \yto /riffates and a hundred and 
twenty small/>'>. H. IValpoU. 

2. The young of the salmon at a certain 
stage of their progress. 

Fryt (fri), n. A kind of sieve. 

Frying-pan (frl'lng-pAn), n. a pan with a 
lonff handle, used for frying meat and vege- 
tables. — Otif of the frying-pan into the fire, 
a proverbial expression employed with re- 
ference to one who. In trying to extricate 
himself from one evil, falls Into a greater. 
I^*(fb), a. Full, ^cotch.j 
Fuaget (ffi'il])* n. Bame as Fumage. 

Fuar (ftrftr), n. Same ns Feuar. 

Fubt. Fubst (fub, fubs), n. [Origin and 
connections doubtful. According to Wedg- 
wood, analogous to bob, dab, dob, signifying 
a lump, anything thick and short, from the 
sound of a soft lump falling to the ground.] 
A plump, chubby, young person. 


Fab (fub), v.t. [Same word as Fob, to cheat.] 
To put off; to delay; to cheat 

I have been fubbtd off off from this day 

to that day, that it is a shame to be thought on. SAae. 

Fubbery (fubb^-ri), n. Act of cheating; 
deception. 

Fubby, Fubsy (fub^bi, fub'zi), a. Plump; 
chubby. 

Fuoaoesa (fu kn'(»S-e), n. pi. [See Fucus. ] A 
nat order of dark-coloured algte, consisting 
of olive-coloured inarticulate sea- weeds, 
distinguished from the other algie by their 
organs of reproduction, which consist of ar- 
chegonia and anthcridia, contained in com- 
mon chambers or conceptaeles, united in 
club-shaped receptacles at the ends or mar- 
gins of the fronds. J<\icaccflo exist in all parts 
of the ocean, and, though all arc probably 
occasionally attached, they may persist as 
floating masses, like the gulf- weed. Macro- 
cystis pyrifera Is said to have fronds of 500 
to 1500 feet long. The genus Fucus is the 
best known British type. 

Fucate, Fucated (ffi'kat, fulc&t-ed), a. [L. 
fncatus, from fuco, to stain.] Painted; dis- 
guised with paint; also, disguised witli false 
show. 

Fueba (fOks), n. [0., a fox ] In German 
universities, a student of the first year; a 
freshman. 

Fuchsia (f O'shi-a, fok'si-a), n. [ N amed after 
the discoverer Leonard Fuchs, a German 
botanist.] A genus of beautiful flowering 
shrubs, natives of South America, Mexico, 
and New Zealand, nat order Onagrariie. 
characterized by having a funnel-shaped 
coloured deciduous four-parted calyx, some- 
times with a very long tube; four petals set 
in the mouth of the calyx-tube and alter- 
nating with its segments; eight exserted 
stamens, and a long style with a capitate 
stigma. This is one of our most common 
decorative greenhouse plants, while tlie 
hardy varieties out of doors in the open 
border form an imj^ortant feature with their 
drooping elegant habit and their wonderful 
profusion of flowers. 

ilXCivoroUB (fu-siv'^r-us), a. [L. fucus, sea- 
weed, and voro, to oat. ] A term applied to 
animals that subsist on sea-weed. 

Fucold, Fucoidal (fiVkoid. fdlcoid-al). a. 
Pertaining to or resembling sea-weed. 
Fucus (firkus), n. [L., rock-lichen, orchil 
(used as a red dye and as rouge for the 
cheeks), red or purple colour, rouge, dis- 
guise, deceit.] 1. A paint; a dye; also, false 
show. 

Those that p.^iint for deb.*iijchery should have the 
fuCH-t pulled off. and the coarseness underne.ith c1is« 
covered. yeremy Collier. 

No/’mcmj. nor vain supplement of art. 

Shall falsify the language of my heart. Sandys. 

2. In hot a name formerly applied to almost 
all the solid algw.but now confined to agenus 
of the family Fucacete, comprising those sea- 
weeds which have a fiat or compressed 
forked frond, the air-vessels when present 
formed by the occasional swelling of the 
branches, or in their substance and recep- 
tacles filled with mucus, traversed by a net- 
work of jointed filaments. Many of the 
species are exposed at low-water; they form 
a considerable proportion of the sea-weeds 
thrown up on our coasts, and are used for 
manure and for making kelp. Most contain 
iodine. 

Fucust (fulcus), v.t. To paint; to perfume. 
Pud (fud), n. [W. ffwtog, a scut, a short tail. ] 
The scut or tail of the hare, coney, Ac. 
Bums. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Fud (fud), n. [From/ttd, a hare's or rabbit's 
tail.] Woollen waste; the refuse of the new 
wool taken out in the scribbling process, 
which Is mixed with the mungo for use. 
See Mukoo, Shodpy. 

Fudder (fud'd^r), n. Same as Fodder. 
Fuddle (fuda), v.t. pret. A pp. fuddled; ppr. 
fuddling. [A form of fuzzie (wliich see).] 

1. To make foolish or stupid by drink; to 
make intoxicated. 

I am \oo fuddled to take care to observe your 
orders. SteeU. 

2. To spend In drinking; to part with for the 
sake or obtaining the means of drinking. 

Fuddle (fud'l), v.i To drink to excess. 
Fuddler (f udl6r), n. A drunkard. 

Fudge (fuj), n. A made-up story; stuff; non- 
sense; as, the tale was sXi fudge. 

At the conclusion of every sentence (Mr. Burchcll) 
would cry out. Fudge ! Goldsmith. 

Fudg^e (fuj), V.t. pret. A pp. fudged; ppr. 
fuamng. [Probably connected with faage 
(which see).] 1. To make up, as a false story; 
to contrive; to fabricate. 'Fudged up into 


such a smirkish liveliness.* To 

foist; to interpolate. 

That laat— suppose— ia judged in; 

Why should you cram these upon mef Fooie, 

Fuaglan (ffi-fi'jl-an), a. Belonging to Tierra 
del Fuego. 

Fueglan (ffi-e^Ji-an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Tierra del Fuego. 

Fuel (fu'el), n. [Norm. Fr. fuayl, fouoylr, 
foualle; L.L. foeale, from L. focus, a hearth, 
a fire-place. See Focus.] 1. Any matter 
which serves aa aliment to fire; that which 
feeds fire; combustible matter, as wood, 
coal, peat, <&c.— 2. Anything that serves 
to feed or increase flame, heat, or excite- 
ment. 

He's gone, ctnd who knows how he may report 
Thy words by adding/)^r/ to the flame f Milton. 

Fuel (fiVel), v.t. pret. A pp. fuelled; ppr. 
fuelling. 1. To feed with fuel or combus- 
tible matter. 

Never, alas t the dreadful name, 

'VYiuX. fuels the infernal flame. Cowley- 

2. To store or funiish with fuel or firing. 
Fuel-feeder (fu'el-fSd-6r), n. A contrivance 
for supplying a furnace with fuel in gra- 
duated quantities. 

Fueller (f u'el-Ar), n. One who or that which 
supplies fuel. 

Puero(fu-ei^d). n. [Sp., from L./orMm(whlch 
see).! A Spanish term having such signi- 
fications as— a code of law, a charter of privi- 
leges, a custom having the force of law, a 
declaration by a magistrate, the seat or juris- 
diction of a ti'ibunal. ’-Fnerojuzgo, a code of 
Spanish law, said to be the most ancient in 
Kiiropc. 

Fuff (fu0« r.i. [Onomatopoetic.] To puff. 
[I^cal. J 

Fuff (fuf), V. t. To puff ; to whiff. [Scotch. ] 

She fu/f'e her pipe wi’ sic a hint. Burns. 

Puff (fuf). n. A puff; a whiff. [Local.] 
Fully (fuf 'i), a. Light; puffy. [Local.] 
Fuga (ffi'ga), n. [L., fiigiit.] In music, same 
as Fugue. 

FugaiUOUS (fu-ga'shus), a. [Fr. fngaee; L. 
fugax, fugacis, from fugio, to flee or fly, to 
flee away.] Flying or disposed to fly; vola- 
tile; that lasts but fur a short time. 

Much of its pos!ie5.sions is so hid, hO fugneiotts, and 
of so uiiccrUiin purcliase. fer. Taylor. 

—Fugacious corolla, in bot one that Is soon 
shed. 

FugadousnesB (fu-ga'shus nes), n. llie 
quality of being fugacious; volatility. 
Fugacity (ffl-gas'l-ti), «. [L. fugax, apt to 
floe, fleeting.] 1. The quality of being fuga- 
cious; fugacioiisnoss ; volatility; as. the 
/yijacify of spirits.— 2. Uncertainty; insta- 

Fugacyt (fti'ga-si), n. Fugacity. Milton. 
Fugal (fu'gal), a. In music, like a fugue; 
containing answers to or imitations of a 
riven subject or theme, 
rugato (fb-gk't6), n. In music, a composi- 
tion containing fugal imitation, but not in 
strict fugue form. 

Fagh (fu). interj. An exclamation express- 
ing abhorrenco or disgust. 

Fujd6 (fu'ji),n. [L. fugio, 1 fiee.] A fugitive; 
a coward. [Scotch.] 

Fugle-warrant (ffl'ji-wo-rant), n. In Scots 
law, a warrant granted to apprehend a 
debtor, against whom it Is sworn that he 
intends to flee in order to avoid payment. 
FugUe (ffi'jil). n. In med. (a) the cerumen 
of the ear. (5) A nebulous suspension in, 
or a deposition from, the urine, (c) An ab- 
scess; specifically, an abscess near the ear. 
Fugltation (ffi-jit-a'shon), n. I'u Scots lawt 
the act of a criminal absconding from jus- 
tice. 



by the wind. * The more tender and fugi- 
tive parts.' Woodioard.—2. Staying or last- 
ing but a short time; fleeting; not fixed or 
durable; rea<lily escaping; as, a fugitive 
idea. 'Fugitive delights.* Daniel. *l*he 
printer must arrest what is fugitive.' Dr. 
uaird. Specifically, in dyeing, calico-print- 
ing, Ac., a term applied to such colours as 
will not stand washing or fade rapidly.— 
8. Fleeing or running from danger or pur- 
suit, duty or service. 

I cannot pratoa a ftgitivt and cloistered virtue, 
uneserdsed and unbreathed, that never sallies out 
and seeks her adversary. MUton. 

Can a fugitive daughter enjoy herself, while her 
parents are in tears? Mckardson, 

4. Wandering; vagabond. 


Fftte, fBr, fat, fall; mfl, met, h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil/ pound; ii. Sc. abune; y. So. tey. 
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The most malicious surmise was countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet Qi^/ugiiive physician. 

# Sir H, fVoit&H, 

5. Ill liiteratare, a term applied to composi- 
tions which are short and occasional, written 
in haste or at intervals, and considered to 
be fleeting and temporary. 

By collecting Peacock*s mere pieces they 
have shown the scope of his versatile powers ns a 
poet and draiiiatist, essayist and uritic. /it/in. Rev, 

Fugitive (fft'Jit-lv), ti. 1. One who flees from 
his station or duty; a deserter; one who flees 
from danger. ->2. pne who has fled or de- 
serted and taken refuge under another 
power, or one who has fled from punishment. 

Your royal highness is ton great and too Just either 
to want or to receive the homage of rebellions^Mjl^'/- 
iv€s. Dryden. 

3. Anything hard to be caught or detained. 

Or catch that airy fugitive ^ called wit. Hatie. 

Fugitively (fu'jit-iv-li), adv. In a fugitive 
manner. 

FugitiveneSB (fu'Jit-iv-nesl, n. 1. The state 
or quality of being fugitive ; volatility ; 
f ugaclty ; aptness to fly away.— 2. Instability; 
unsteadiness. 

Fugleman, Fiugelman (fu'gl man, fliVgi- 
man), n. [Q. jlii/jrhfKimx, from flUgel^ a 
J 1. A soldier s’” * “ 

Irilled, who takes 


winc.J 1. A soldier specially expert and 
11 drilled, who takes his place in front of 


wel 

a military company, as an example or model 
to the others in their exercises; a flle-leader. 
Hence — 2. One who takes the initiative in 
any movement, and sots an example for 
others to follow. 

‘One cheer iiinre,' screamed the \\t\\efujf/efputn in 
the balcony, and out shouted the tnob ag.'iin. 

Dickeujt. 

Fugue (fug), n, rFr.; Sp. and It. fttga, 
from L. a fleeing, flight. ] In rnioru;, 

a polyphonic composition constructed on 
one or more short subjects or tlieincs, 
whiclL arc harmonized according to the laws 
of counterpoint, and introduced from time 
to time with various contrapuntal devices, 
the interest in these frequently heard themes 
being sustained by diminishing the interval 
of time at which they follow each other, 
and monotony being avoided by the occa- 
sional use of episodes, or passages open to 
free treatment. 

In all the different species o( fugues the parts fly 
or run after each other, and hence th« derivation of 
the general xmwuc fugue, f, 14\ Moore, 

Fuguist (fug'ist), n. A musician who com- 
poses or performs fugues. 

Fuldblet (ful'si-bl), a. [L./w^cio, to prop.] 
That may be propped or supported. Cvek- 
eratn. 

Fuloimantt (fuFsi-ment), n. [L. fuleinum- 
turn, from fuldo, to prop.] A prop; a ful- 
crum; the support on which a balance or 
lever rests and turns. Wilkins, 
FulcraceOUB (ful-kra'shu^, a. In hot of or 
pertaining to tlie fulcra of plants. See Ful- 
ORUM. 

Fulcrate HuVkraQ, a. [From L. fulcrum, a 
prop. ] 1. In hot deBcending to the earth, os 
a branch or stem.— 2. Furnished with fui- 
crums. 

Fulcrum (fuFknim), n. L. pi. Fulcra (fuF- 
kra); E. pi. FulcnunB (fuVkruniz). [L., the 
post or foot of a couch, from fulew, to sup- 



iHilcruin. 


port.] 1. A prop or support.— 2. In mceh, 
that by which a lever Is sustained; the point 
about which the lover turns in lifting a body. 
In the figure L is the lever, by depressing 
which over P, the fulcrum, the stone is raised. 
3. In hot the part of a plant which serves to 
support or defend it, or to facilitate some 
necessary secretion, as a stipule, a bract, a 
tendril, a gland, Ac. 

Fulcrum Forceps, n. An instrument used 
by dentists, and consisting of a forceps in 
wnich one beak is furnished with a hinged 
metal plate, padded with india-rubber, 
which rests against the sum, while the other 
beak has the usual tooth or gouge shape. * 

Fid-drlve,t PP> Fully driven ; completed. 
Chaucer, 


tl-fllO. v.t pret. A pp. ful 
’■ [A compound of 


Fulfil, Fulfill , 

filled; ppr. ftMling.' [A compound* of fuU 
and jUl; A. Sax. ftU-fyUan,] l.t To flu to 
the full; to fill entirely. 

Humbly beseeching Thcc, that all we, who are 
partakers of this Holy Communion, may hefuljiiled 
with thy grace and heavenly benediction. 

Book cf Common Prayer. 

2. To accomplish or carrv into qffect. as a 
prophecy, promise, intention, design, desire, 
prayer, requirement, legal demand, terms 
of a bargain or covenant, and the like ; to 
perform ; to complete b^ performance ; to 
comply with the injunctions, requirements, 
or demands ot 

Here nature seems fulfilled in all her ends. Milton. 
He ytWXftUJil the desire of them that fear him. 

Fs. cxlv. 19 . 

If ye fulfil the royal law according to the Scrip* 
tures. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye 
do well. jam. li. 8 . 

3. To complete, as an agreed on period of 
service, or as a term of life ; as. to fulfil a 
hundred yeiirs, that is, to live a hundred 
years. Dryden, 

Give me my wife, for my days exe fulfilled. 

Gen. xxix. ai. 

Fulflller (fyl-lU'Or), n. One that fiilflls or 
accomplishes. 

Fulfilment (fql-fll'ment), n. Accomplish- 
ment; completion; execution; performance; 
as, the fulfilment of prophecy. * The ful- 
Mment of all his other promises.’ Blair. 

Ijency (ful'Jen-si), n. Brightness; splen- 
dour; glitter. 

Fulgent (fiil'Jent), a. fL. fu^ens, fulgentie, 
from fulgeo, to shine.] shining; dazzling; 
exquisitely bright. 

Fulgently (ful'Jent-li), adv, lu a fulgent 
manner; dazzlingly; glitteringly. 

Fulgidt (ful'Jid), a. [b. fulgidua, from fuh 
geo, to shine.] Shining; glittering; dazzling, 
weapons.’ Pope. 

Fulgidity (ful-jidM-ti), n. ’The state or 
quality of being fulgid; splendour. 

Fulgor (fuFgor), n. [b ] Splendour; dazzling 
brightness, sir T. Browne. 

Fulgora (ful'go-ra), n. [L.] The lantern-fly 
genus, a genus of homopterous insects allied 
to the Cicadidte, but formed into a family by 
themselves, the Fulgoridee. They are remark- 
able for the prolongation of their forehead 
into an empty vesicular expansion, and are 
so named because the lantem-fly proper (F. 
lantemaria), a native of. Guiana, has been 
asserted to emit a strong light from this 
inflated projection. The evidence of this 
luminosity, however, is more than doubtful. 
A Chinese species has, on equally equivocal 
testimony, been called F. candelana. See 
Lantbrn-fly. 

FulgorldsB. Fulgorina (ful-go'ri-dc, ful-go- 
ri’na), n. pi. A family of homopterous in- 
sects, of which the lantem-fly is the type. 
See Fulgora. 

Fulgurant t ( fuHgflr - ant ), a. Lightening. 
Sir T. More. 

Fulguratet (fuFgur-at), v.i. pret. A pp. ful- 
gurated; ppr. fulgurating. [See FuLOUiiA- 
TION.] To flash as lightning. 

Fttlguration (ful-gfir-a'shonX n. [Lofulgur- 
alio, from futguro, fulquratum, to lighten, 
tvom fulgur, lightning.] 1. The act of light- 
ening, or flashing with light— 2. In assay- 
ing, the sudden brightening of the melted 

S lobules of gold and silver In the cupel of 
lie assayer, when the last film of vitreous 
lead or copper leaves their surface. 
Fulgurite (furgflr-It), n. Any rocky sub- 
stsince that has l)een fused or vitrifled by 
lightning. More strictly, a vitrifled tube of 
sand formed by lightning penetrating the 
solid ground, and fusing a i>ortiou of the 
materlalB through which it passes. 

Fulgury t (ful'gur-i), n. [L. fulgur, light- 
ning.] Lightning. Cotkeram. 

Fttlfisuil,f n. Same as FuUam (which see). 
FuUca (fii'li-ka), n. A genus of grallatorial 
birds Including the coots. The members of 
this genus have a strong straight and some- 
what conical bill, the base of which extends 
up the forehead and there dilates so as to 
form a naked patch; the toes are edged with 
a scolloped membrane. Tliey live in marshy 
places and on the margins of ponds, and are 
pretty widely spread over Europe, Asia, and 
America. See Coot. 

FuUglnOBe (ffl-lij'in-ds), a. Same as Fuli- 
ginous. 

InillglnOBity (fiVlij^ln-oB''i-ti), ^ ['L.fuligi- 
nosus, trom fuligo, soot.] The condition 
or quality of being fuliginous; sootiness; 
matter deposited by smoke. Oarlyie. 

[ffl-li]'in-us), a. [L. fulwineus, 

' fitUgo, soot] 1. Fertaiu- 


om , 


ing to soot; sooty; dark.— 2. Pertaining to 
smoke; resembling smoke; dusky. 
Fullfl^OUBly (ffl-llj' in-US-11), adv. In a 
unoky manner; duskily. 

Military France is everywhere full of sour inflam- 
matory humour, which exhales itself fuliginoHsly, 
this way or that. LarlyU. 

Fuligo (fii4rgo), n. [L.] Grime; soot 

Camphire, of a white substance, by its fuligo 
aAforcleth a deep black. Sir T. Browne. 

FuliguUnSB (fu-llg-fl-irnc), n. pi. The sea- 
ducks, a sub-family of tiie Anatidfo, char- 
acterized by having a long, flat, broad bill, 
with scarcely any gibbosity at the base, and 
rather dilated at the extremity; short tail 
of fourteen feathers. The pochards (Fuli- 
gula), canvas-back duck, Ac. ,are among them. 
FuUmaxt (foil-mart), n. Same as Foumart. 
Fulke.t n. Folk; people. Chaucer. 

Full (nil), a. [A. Sax. ; O.Sax. ful, Icel. fuUr, 
Goth./ufi8,Fri8./uf,G. eoB. See FILL.] l.Be- 
pletc; having within its limits all that it can 
contain; as, a vesscl/uU of liquor— 2. Well 
supplied or fiiruishea; abounding; having a 
laree quantity or abundance; as, a house 
full of furniture: life is full ot cares and 
perplexities.— 3. Supplied; not vacant. 

Had the throne been full, their meeting would not 
h.ave been regular. Buteks/one. 

4. Plump; fllled out; as, a. full body.— 5. Sa- 
turated; sated. 

I am full of the Imrnt-oflTerings of rams. Is. i. ii. 

6. Having the mind or memory fllled. 

Every one is full of the miracles done by cold baths 

on decayed and weak constitutions. Locke. 

7. Abundant in quantity; plenteous; as, a 
full meal.— 8. Not defective or partial; not 
wanting anything to complete; entire; ade- 
quate; mature; perfect; as, the /uH accom- 
plishment of a prophecy compensation 
or reward; a person otfuU age; nfull stop; 
a/uB face. 

It came to pass ut the end of two full years, that 
Pharaoh dreamed. Gen. xli. 2 . 

9. Strong; not faint or attenuated; loud; 
clear; distbict; as, a full voice or sound. 

1 did never know so full a voice Issue from so 
empty a heart. Shak. 

10. Giving ample details or argutnonts; treat- 
ing of in the most ample way; copious; as, 
the speaker was ftUl upon that point. 

11*. In music, a term applied ' ‘ 
having no solos or solo voice 
(&) to the organ when all or most of the 
stops are out; (e) to a score the several 
parts of which ore complete, and whose 
combinations are closely constructed; (d) to 
a baud when all the voices and instniments 
are employed. — Full and hy (naut), sailing 
close-hauled, having all the sails full, and 

a as near the wind as possible. — Full 
ers or sisters, children of the same 
father and the same mother. — Full cousin, 
the son or daughter of an aunt or uncle. — 
Full cry, a term in hunting signifying that 
all the hoiimis have caught the soetit and 
ve tongue in chorus; hence, hot pursuit; 
nrd chase.— FuK dress, a dress which eti- 
quette requires to be worn on occasions of 
ceremony and the like, varying usually with 
the profession of the wearer. - -FuH moon, 
the moon with its whole disk illuminated, 
as when opposite to the sun; also, the time 
when the moon is in this position.— Fti^f 
run or full swing, unrestrained liberty. 
[Slang.] 

Full (iUl), n. 1. Complete measure; utmost 
extent; highest state or degree; as, this in- 
strument answers to the full; fed to the 
full. 

The swan's down feather. 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide. Skak. 

2. That period in the revolution of the moon 
when it presents to the spectator its whole 
face illuminated, as it always does when in 
opposition to the sun. — Written in full, 
written witliout contractions; written bi 
words, not in flgurea 

Full (fglX [The adverbial use ot the 
adjective is old, especially in composition ; 
comp. A. Sax. fiiU-edlhe, very easily 
dysig, very foolish; fuU-nedh, very near.] 

1. Quite; to the same degree; without abate- 
ment or diminution; equally. 

The pawn I proffer shall be full as good. Dryden. 

2. Fully; completely; altogether. ’Inform 
her full of my particular fear.' Shat. • I 
am now full resolved.’ Shat.— 3. Exactly. 
Bull in the centre of the sacred wood. Addison. 

4. Directly; straight; as, he looked him fuM 
in the face; he osxncfuU upon such a one. 

6. To satiety. 


(a) to anthems 
e to the parts; 
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1 have suppedyw/f with horrors. ShaJt, 
Full is placed, especially in poetry, be- 
fore adjectives and adverbs to neiiirbten or 
strengthen their signification; sad. 

With his cruel bow he laid/M// low 
The harmless albatross. Co/eHulg^. 

Full well they lauf^hed with counterfeited j;Iee, 

At all his Jokes, for many a joke had he. 

Goidsmith. 

FiiH is prefixed to other words, chiefly par- 
ticiples, to express utmost extent or degree; 
as,/uW-blown, /ttW-grown, <fec. 

Full (fwl), r To become full or wholly 
illuminated; os, the moon/te/f«at midnight. 
Full (ful), u. t [A. Bax. fuUian, to whiten, to 
full, fullere, a filler, from L. fullOf a cloth- 
fuller; comp. Vt. fouler f to tread, to trample, 
from L. L. fullare, to full cloth. ] To thicken 
in a mill, as cloth; to make compact; to 
scour, cleanse, and thicken in a milL 
Full (ful). v.t. To become fulled or felted; 
us, this cloth fulls very well. 

Full-acomed (fuVa-komd), a. Fed to the 
full with aconis. Shak. 

FuUage (ful'n]), n. Money paid for fulling 
cloth. 

Full-ag6d (fuV^d), a. Being of mature age. 
Fullam, Fulham (furam), n. l. An old cant 
word for false dice, named from Fulham, a 
suburb of London, which, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was the most notorious 
place for black-legs in all England. Those 
made to throw the high numbers, from five 
to twelve, were called ' high,* and those to 
throw the low numbers, fmni ace to four, 
‘low.* 

For gourd anA,/‘u//am holds. 

And * high ' and * low ' beguile the rich utui^oor. 

2. Hence, a sham; a make-believe. *l*\il- 
hams of poetic fiction.* Hudibras. 
Full-armed (ful'krmd), a. Completely 
armed. 

Full-blooded (fnl'blud-ed), a. l. Having 
a full supply of bloi>d. 2. Of pure blood or 
extraction; thorough-bred; as, ufull-blooded 
horse. 

Full-bloomed (fplTildintl), a. Having per- 
fect bloom; like a perfect blossom. ‘ Full- 
bloomed lips.* Crashaw. 

Full-blown (ful^blon), a. l. Fully ex- 
panded, as a blossom: mature; as, u full- 
blown rose; full-blown beauty. — 2. Fully 
distended with wind. 

And steers against it with Si/uH-Manm sail. 

Drydtn. 

Full-bom (ful'l>^>m), a. Nobly born. 
Full-bottom (fuFbot-tum), n. A wig with a 
large bottom. 

Full-bottomed (funH>t-turad), a. Having 
a large bottom, as a wig. 

Full-bound (fjirbouiid), a, in book-bind- 
ing, bound entirely in leather. 

Full-batt f ffll'but), adv. .Meeting directly 
and with violence; with sudden culllsion. 

He and the babler, or t-ilke-r I told ye of, 
bittt: and after a little staring one another in the 
face, upon the encounter, the babler opened. 

Sir F, L'listrange, 

Full-centre (fursen-t^r), a. In arch, a term 
applied U) what has the shape of a full semi- 
circle; as, a full-centre arch ; a full-centre 
vault. 

FuU-cbaxged (ftirdiHrjd), a. Charged or 
loaded Ui the full; fully prepared. 

1 stood i' the level 

(Jf a /ull’t harfTfd confederacy. Shak. 

FuU-Chlael (fuFchiz-el), ado. At full speed. 
[American vulgarism. J 

*0 yes. .sir, I'll get you iny master's seal in a min- 
ute.* And ot[ he set yu//-chise/. T. C. tlaliburton. 

FuU-dreSB (ful'dres). a. That deiiutiids full 
dress: as, a f ull-dress party or concert. 
Full-drive (fnlMnv). eulv. At full sneed. 
FuH-eaxed (furerd), a. Having the ei 
or heads full of grain. 

Fuller (fnV6r), n. One who fulls; one whose 
occupation is to full cloth. 

Fuller (f\|l'^r)t ti. In blacksmith's work, a 
die; a half-round set-hammer. 

Fuller (fvil'6r), v.t To form a groove or 
channel in, by a fuller or set-hammer; as, to 
fuller a bayonet. 

Iniller’e-eartb (fnl'6rz-«rth),n. a variety of 
clay or marl, Cf impact but friable, unctuous 
to the touch, anf] of various colours, usually 
with a shade of ^eii. It is useful in scoiurlug 
and cleansing cloth, as it imbibes the grease 
and f>il used in preparing wool. It consists 
of silica 60 per cent., alumina 20, water 24, 
and small quantities of magnesia, lime, and 
peroxide ox iron. This iiiarl occurs in and 
idves its name to a division of the lower 
oolitic strata, which reaches a thickness of 
400 feet. 
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Full6r*8-tlii8tle, Full«r'8-we6d (ful'^rz- 
this-l, fuFOrz-wed), n. A name commonly 
given to the teasel, a plant of the genus Dip- 
sacus (Z>. fullonum), the burs or prickly 
flower-heads of which are used in dressing 
cloth. Bee DipaACB.«L 

Pullery (fwVO-riX n. The place or the works 
where the fulling of cloth is caniod on. 
Full-eyed (fund), a. Having large promi- 
nent eyes. 

Full-fed (fuFfed), a. Fed to fulness; plump 
with fat. 

Full-flesbed (fuFflesht), a. Having full 
flesh; corpulent. 

Full-flowing (fuFflo-ing), a. Flowing with 
fulness; svmling; giving free vent. Shak. 
Full -formed (fuFfomul), a. Having full 
form. Shak. 

Full-fortuned (fnrfor-tund), a. At the 
height of prosperity. * *11ic imperious show 
of me fidl-fortmiea CTicsar.* Shak. 
FuU-lteUgbt (fuFfrgtX a. Laden or stored 
to fulness. Shak. 

Full-gorged (ful'gorjd), a. In falcminj, 
sated; over-fed. Shak. 

FuU -grown (fuFgron), a. Grown to full 
size ; accompaiijdng fulness of growth. *Kipe 
and frolic of hie ftUl-grown age.* Milton. 
FlHl-banded (ful'hand-ed), a. Bearing soine- 
Giiiig valuable, especially a gift; possessing 
an*.ple means: the opposite of empty-handed: 
generally applied to a person coming or 
departing; as, his wife came to him full- 
handed; ne sent him away full-handed. 
FuH-bearted (funiart-ed), a. Full of cour- 
age or confidence; elated. 

The enemy Xu ll -heart f.d, 
r.olling the tongue with .slaughtering. Shak. 

FuU-bot (fui'iiot), a. Heated to the utmost; 
very fiery. * Anger is like a full-hot horse.* 
Shak. 

Fulllng-mlll(fuFlng-mil).n. A mill for full- 
ing cloth by means of pestles or stampers, 
w'hich beat and press it to a close or compact 
state, and cleanse it. The principal parts of 
a fulliug mill are the wheel, with its trundle, 
which gives motion to the tree or spindle, 
whose teeth communicate that motion to 
the pestles or stampers, which fall into 
troughs, wherein the cloth is put. with 
fuller*8-earth, to he scoured and thickened 
by this process of heating. 

Full-lexiiB^b (fnnength), a. Embracing the 
whole; extending the whole length; as, a 
full-length portrait. 

FxiU-maxmed (fuFmaiul),a. Completely fur- 
nished with men, as a fort with soldiers, or 
a ship with sailors. Shak. 

Fullxxiaxt,t Same as Foumart (which see), 
fi. Jonson. 

Full-moon (fuFmfin), a. Pertaining to or 
produced by the moon when full. 

Ill folly rushes with n /uU-moon tide. Cfnr/er. 

FuU-mouthed (fuFmouTHd), a. l. Pertain- 
ing to or issuing from a full mouth; pro- 
duced by a mouth blowing to its utmost 
extent. 

Had Boreas blown 

His fnU^euthed blast, and cast thy houses ilown. 

Quartes. 

2. Having a full or strong voice or sound. 

A /ult-nioHthed diapason swallows all. Crashaw, 

Fullness (fuFnes). Bamo as Fulness. 
Full-orbed (fuForbd), a. Having the orb 
complete or fully illuminated, as the moon; 
like the full moon. 

Full-replete ( fwF rS - plet ), a. Completely 
filled. * Full-replete ^th choice of all de- 
lights.* Shak. 

FlUl-sailed (fllFsald), a. Unlimited; abso- 
lute. * Full-sailed confidence.* Massinger. 
FuU-SOUled (ffiFfidld), a. Magnanimous; of 
noble disposition. 

FuU-flpllt (ffiFsplit), adii. With the great- 
est violence and impetuosity, [American 
vulgarism. ] 

Full-summed (fuFsumd), a. Complete in 
all Its parts. 

Fnll-SWlns (fuFswing), adv. With eager 
haste; wi^ violence and impetuosity. 
FuU-VOloed (ful'volst). a. Having a full, 
strong, powerful voice. ‘The fuU-voieed 
quire.* Milton. 

FuU-wlnged (f uFwingd), a. l. Having com- 
plete wings or largo strong wings. Shak. — 
2. Ready for flight; eager. Beau, da FI. 
Fully (ffiFli), adv. In a full manner; to the 
full; without lack or defect; completely; 
entirely; as, to he fully i>arsuaded of some- 
thing. * To oppose his hatred fully. * Shak. 
— FuUy commuted, in law, committed to 
prison for trial, in distinction from being 
previously detained for examination. —B yn. 


Completely, entirely, maturely, plentifully, 
abundantly plenteously, copiouuy, largely, 
amply, sufflciently, clearly, disUncUy, per- 
fectly. 

Fulmar, Fulmar Petrel (fuFmSr, f uFmSr 
pot-rel), n. A natatorial or swimmiim oce- 
anic bird fFroceUanaatocfalis), of the family 
Procellandm or petrels. The fmmar is larger 
than a gull; the upper mandible of its 
strong cylindrical bill is suddenly hooked 
downwaras at the point, while the tip of 
the lower curves upward. It inhabits the 
northern seas in prodigious numbers, breed- 
ing in Iceland, Greenland, Spitzbergen, the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands, the Hebrides, 
&c. It feeds on fish, the blabber of whales, 
and any fat, putrid, floating substance that 
comes In its way. It makes its nest on sea- 



Fulniar {ProieHaria ^lacuUis). 

cliffs, in which it lays only one egg. The 
natives of Bt. Kilda value the egm above 
those of any other bird, and search for them 
by descending precipices by ropes in the 
most perilous manner. The fulmar is also 
valucii for its feathers, down, and the oil 
found in its stomach, which is one of the 
piinoipal products of Bt. Kilda. When caught 
or assailed It lightens Itself by disgoridug 
the oil from its stomach. There is another 
species found in the Pacific Ocean. 
Fulmax(ful^niar). n. The foumart (which see). 
Fulmen (fuUmen), n. IL.J Lightning; a 
thunderbolt. [Rare.] 

Reasoning r.'innot find such a mine of thought, nor 
eloquence such ^/Htmtn of expression. 

Sir //'. Hamilton. 

Fulminant (fiiFmin-anU, a. [L. fulminam, 
futminaiitis, ppr. of fulmino. See Ful- 
minate.] Thundering; making a loud noise. 
Bailey. 

Fulminate (fuFmln-at), v.i. pret. dr pp./uf- 
initiated; ppr. fulminating. [L. fulmino, 
fulminatum, from fulmen, lightiiiiig, contr. 
tor fulgimen, from /ulgeo, to flash.] 1. To 
thunder.— 2. To make a loud sudden noiso 
or a sudden sharp report; to explode with a 
loud noise; to detonate; ae,^Jkilminating 
gold. -3. To issue threats, denunciations, 
censures, and the like, with or as with au- 
thority; espociully, to send forth ecclesias- 
tical censures, as is done by the pope. 

Who shall be dci>osiuiry of the oaths and leiwues of 
princes, nx/ulminatt against the pcHur*d infractors 
of them. Lord Herbert. 

Fulminate (fuFmin-at), v.t. 1. To cause to 
explode. -2. To utter or send out, as a de- 
nunciation or censure ; especially, to scud 
out, as a nieiiHce or censure, by ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

Judgments . . . /ulminated with the air of one 
who h.id the divine vetigeaiicc at his disposal. 

Jip. // arburtOH. 

Fulminate (fuFmin-&t), n. An explosive 
compound. Boo FULHINATINQ. 
Fulminating (furmin-&t-ing), p. and a. 
1. Thundering; crackling; exploding; deton- 
ating.— 2. Hurling papal denunciations, me- 
naces, or censures. — Fulminating eoni- 
poiinds or fulminates, explosive compounds 
of fiilmluic acidVtth various bases, such as 
gold, mercury, platinum, and silver. The old 
fulminating powder is a mixture of nitre, 
sulphur, and potash. Fulminate of mercury 
is extensively used as a priming in percus- 
sion caps. 

Fulmlnatlon (ful-mln-&'shon), n. 1. The 
act of fulminating, thundering* or detonat- 
ing; the act of thundering or issuing forth, 
os denunciations, throats, censures* and the 
like, with authority and violence.—S. That 
which is fulminated or thundered forth, as 
a menace or censure. 

The fuiminations from the Vatican were turned 
into ridicule. Ayliffit. 

FolmliiatolT (fnFmin-a-to-ri), a. Bending 
forth thunders or fulmiuations ; thunder- 
ing; striking terror. 

Still less is a rbt/irauehe wanting: extreme left; 
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•htinff on th« topmost bonches, as If aloft on Its specu- 
latory height or mountain* which will become a prac- 
height.atid make the name of Moun- 
tain faiuous-hifamous to all times and lands. 

Car/y/f. 

Folmlne (ful'mlnX v.t. pret. A pp. fuU 
mined; ppr. fulmining, 1. To thuuder; to 
fulminate; to give utterance to in au autho- 
ritative or vehement manner. 

^ . Wanning with her theme 

Sheyutmifua out her scorn of laws Salique. 

, Tennyson. 

2. To ahoot or dart* aa lightning. 

And ever and anon the rosy red 1 

Flasht through her f.ice as it had been a flake 
Of lightning through bright heveii//r/r//i>fr<f. Spenser. 

Folmlne (f urmin)* v. i. To thunder; to sound 
like thunder; to fulminate; to speak out 
boldly and with resistless power, or with 
supreme authority. 


A very Cicerone— yet. alas. 

How uniike him wUoynimineii in old Rome I Rogers. 

Fttlmineous (ful-min'O-us)* a. Lb. /uhnen, 
thunder.] Pertaining to thunder. 
FulmlnlC (ful-minMk)* a. In ehem. ot or 

ulminic acid, an acid not known in the 
free state. Sec under Fulminating. 
Fulness, Fullness (fumes), n. The state 
or quality of being full or filled; abundance; 
conmlctcncss; perfection; repletion; satiety; 
swelling; liirgoness; extent; stroiigness; 
loudness; clearness; ampleness of know- 
ledge; abundant learning. 

In thy presence fulness of joy. P.s. xvi. ii. 
There waiiteil \.\\c fulness of a plot and variety of 
ch.'iracters to form it us it ought. Dryden. 

The tendency of institutions like those of F.nglnnd is 
to encourage readiness in public men at the expense 
both ol fulness and exactness. Macaulay. 

—In the fulness of time, a common phrase, 
signifying *at the proper or destined time.' 
The phrase originated in the Biblical ex- 
pression 'When the fulness of the time was 
come.* Oal. iv. 4. 

Fulsamlct (ful sam'ik), a. Fulsome; nau- 
seous. Congreve. 

FulBOme (fuPsum), a. (Partly tronifidl 
and term, -some, partly from O. E. ful, 
foul.] 1. Filled out; full and plump. 

His lean, pale, hoar, and withered corpse grew 
fulsome, f.iir, and fresh. folding. 

2. t Causing surfeit; cloying. 

The next is Doctrine, in whose lips there dwells . . . 

Honey, which fulsome is, yet fills 

The widest souls. Beaumont. 

3. Offensive from excess of jpraise; gross. 

* Fulsome flattery.* Macaulay,— 4. Nau- 
seous; offensH'e; disgusting. 

Urt that Ijriiigs fulsome objects to my view, 

With nauseous images my fiiicy fills. Roscommon. 

fl.t Lustful ; wanton. 'The fulsotne ewes.' 
Shak.—6. Tending to obscenity; coarse; as, 
VL fulsome epigram. Dryden. 

FlUBOmely (fursum-li). adv. In a fulsome 
manner; niiikly; grossly; nauseously; ob- 
scenely. 

FulBOmeneBB (ful'suni-nosX n. The state 
or quality of being fulsome ; nausoousiicss ; 
rank smell; obscenity; grossness; satiety. 
Fi^VOUB, IWvld (ful'vus, fuPvid), a. [L.L. 
fulvidus, L. ful vus, yellow. ] Yellow ; tawny ; 
of a tawny yellow colour. [Fulvid is rare, j 
Fumt (funi), v.i. [ Onomatopootic. 1 To- 
sound or play upon a flddlo; to thrum. 

Follow me, and fum as you go. B. fonson. 

Film, Fung (fum, fung), n. The Chinese 
phcsiiix, one of the four symbolical animals 
supposed to preside over the destinies of 
the Chinese Empire. 

FumaciOUB (fu-m.a'shiis). a. [L. fumus, 
smoke.] Lxt. smoky; hence, pertaining 
to smoke or smoking ; addicted to smoking 
tobacco. 

FumadO (ffi-m&M6), n. [Sp. fumado, 
smoked, pp. of fumar, L. fumare, to 
smoke, from fumus, smoke. ] A smoked 
fish. Carew. 

Fomage (fu'maj), n. [L. fumus, smoke. ] 
Tax on smoke places; hearth-money. 

Fntnagf, oxfkage, vulgarly called unoke-farthings. 

Blackstone. 

Famaramide(fd’ina'ra-mid), n. (O^HeNsOs.) 
In eAsm. a substance formed by the action of 
ammonia on fumarate of ethyl It is a snow- 
white powder. By acids and alkalies it is re- 
solved, like other amidei^ into ammonia and 
the acid. 

Fumarate (fd'ma-r&t), n. In ehem, a salt 
of fiimaric acid. 

Fumarla (fft-ma'rl-a), n. [From L. fumus. 
■moko. in allusion to the disagreeable smell 
of tile plant] A genus of plants popularly 
known as fumitory (which Bee)L 


Fumarlace 8 B(fii-ma'ri-a'' 86 -e),n.jp{. Asmall 
' nat order of exogenous plants, closely allied 
to PapaveracesD. The species are slender- 
stemmed, herbaceous plant 8 ,generally erect, 
though some climb by means of their twist- 
ing leaf-stalks. Many species are objects of 
cultivation by the gardener for the sake of 
their showy flowers. All are astringent and 
acrid plants, and are reputed diaphoretics 
and aperients. They inhabit the temperate 
and warm regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere and South Africa. 

FumarlC (f fl-ma'rik ), a. In ehem. pertaining 
to or obtained from tnmiU>Ty,—Fumaricaeid 
(C 4 H 4 O 4 ), a monobasic acid, a product of the 
action of heat on malic acid. It exists ready- 
formed in several plants, as in common fumi- 
tory. It forms flne, soft, micaceous scales, 
soluble In water and alcohol It unites with 
several bases, producing f umarates. 
Fumarole (ffl'ma-rbl), n. fit. fumarola, 
from fumo, L. fumus, smoke. ] A hole 
from which smoke issues in a sulphur-mine 
or volcano. 

Fumatory (fu'ma-to-ri), n. Same as 
Fumitory. 

Fumble (fum'bl), v.i. [B. fommelen; Sw. 
fumla, to handle feebly; L. Q. fununelen, 
to fumble; Dan. famle, to grope about. 
Comp. O. E. f ambles, hands, f amble, to stut- 
ter; Icel. fdlma, to fumble.] 1. To feel or 
grope about; to make awkward attempts; 
to grope about in perfdexity; to seek or 
search for something awkwardly. 

Am not 1 a friend to help you outT You would 
have heen fumbling lialf an liuur for this excuse. 

Drydefi. 

2 . To employ the hands or Angers about some- 
thing in an aimless or awkward fashion. 

I iMiw him fumble with the sheets, and play with 
flowers. Shak, 

3. To stutter; to stammer; to hesitate in 
speech; to mumble. 

Mcfumbleth in the mouth. 

His speech doth fail. Tragedy of K ing fokn, 1611. 

Fumble (fumMd). v.t. To manage awk- 
wardly; to crowd or tumble together. 

\\c fumbles up all in one louse adieu. Shak, 

Fumbler (fum^bl 6 r), n. One who fumbles, 
gropes, or manages awkwardly. 

Fumblingly (fum'bling-li), adv. In a fum- 
bling. hesitating, or awkward manner. 

Many good scholars speak hut fumblin^y. 

B. f on son. 

Fume (fum), n. [L. fumus, smoke, steam, 
vapour, fume, akin to Skr. dhilma, smoke, 
from dhti, to agitato, the root being that of 
E. dust] l.t Smoko, as from a Are. 

Then there is a repulsion of the fume, by some 
higher hill of fahrick tliat shall overtop the chimney. 

Reliquiee Xl’ottoniante. 

2 . Smoky or vaporous exhalation from any- 
thing, especially if possessing narcotic or 
other remarkable properties; volatile matter 
arising from anything; exhalation: gener- 
ally in the plural; as, i\\v fumes of tobacco; 
the fumes of burning sulphur; the /umes of 
wine. -- 3 . Any mental agitation regarded as 
clouding or affecting the understanding; 
angry mood; passion. Shak. 

The fumes of his passion do re.dly intoxicate and 
confound his Judging and discerning faculty. South. 

She, out of love, desires me not to go to my father, 
because something hath put him in skfume against 
me. Shirley. 

4. Anything like fume or vapour, by being 
unsubstantial or fleeting, as an idle conceit, 
vain imagination, and the like. Shak. 

To lay aside all that may seem to have a show of 
fumes and fancies, and to speak solids, a war witJi 
Spain is a mighty work. Bacon. 

Fume (fum), v.i. pret, & pp. fumed; ppr. 
fuming. [ SY. fumer; L. fumo. See the 
noun.] 1. To smoke ; to throw off smoke 
or smoky vapour, as in combustion; to yield 
vapour or exhalations. 

Where the golden Mtsr fumed. Milton. 

2. To be as in a mist; to be stnpefled. ' Keep 
his brain /urmng.' Shak.S, To pass off in 
vapours: with au?ay. 

Their parts are kept ttom fumtpur away by their 
fixity. Dr. G. Ckeyne. 

4 . To be in a rage; to be hot with auger. 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. 

Dryden. 

—Fuming liquor, in ehstn. a name given to 
various preparations which emit fumes on 
exposure to the air. 1 

Fume (fflmX v.t. 1. To smoko; to dry in ^ 
smoke. 

Those that serve for hot countries, they used at 1 
first to^m# by hanging them up on long sticks one ' 
by one, and drying them with the smoke of a soft 
fire. Carew. 


2. To fumigate, as with scent; to perfume. 

Fume all the ground. 

And sprinkle holy water. yokn Fletcher. 
Now are the lawn sheets/kwrif with violets. 

Marston. 

8. To disperse or drive away in vapours; to 
send up as vapour. 

The heat vriil fume away most of the scent. 

Mortttmer. 

How vicious heartsfiime frenzy to the brain. 

Vimfilg. 

Fumeleas (fflm'les), a. Free from fumes. 
Fumert (fum'^r), n. One w'ho fumes or per- 
fumes; a perfumer. 'Embroiderers, fea- 
ther-makers, /umcr/r.’ Seau. dt Ft, 

Fumet (fd'met), n. [Kr. fnmdes, from L. 
fimus, dung. ] The dung of the deer, hare, Ac. 
Written also Fewmet Ii. Jonson. 
Fumette (fu-met')» n. [Kr. fumet, from L. 
fumus, smoke, fume.] The scent of meat, 
os venison or game when kept too long; the 
scent from meats cooking. * Unless it had 
the right /umefte.* Swift, 

There arc such ste.ams from savoury pies, such a 
futnette from plump partridges and roasting pigs, 
that 1 think 1 c.'in distinguish them as easily as I 
know a rose from a pink. - 


them as easily as I 
R. M. fephson. 


Fumldity, FumldnesB (fu-mlda ti, fu'mid- 
nes), n. The state or quality of being fum id ; 
smokiness. Bailey. 

FumiferoUB (fum-ir^r-iis), a, [L. fumifer, 
trom fumus, smoke, and /cro, to bear.] Pro- 
ducing smoke. 

FumlfugiBt (fum-ifTi-Jist). n. [L. fumus, 
smoko, and fugo, to drive away.] One who 
or that which drives away smoko or fumes. 
Dr. Allen. 

Fumigant (fflm'i-gant), a. [L. fumigans, 
fumigantis, ppr. offumigo. See FumtoaTB.} 
Fuming. [Rare.] 

Fumigate (fum'i-gat), v.t. pret. A fumi- 
gated; ppr. fumigating. [L. fumtgo', fumi- 
gatum, to smoke, to fumigate —/nwi ms, 
smoke, and ago, to do, to cause.] 1. I'o ap- 
ply smoke to; to expose to smoke or gas, as 
ill chemistry or medicine, by inhaling It, or 
in cleansing infected apartments, clothing, 
Ac.— 2. To perfume. Dryden. 

Fumigation (fflm-i-ga'shon), n. [L. fumi- 
gatio. See Fumigate.] 1. The act of fumi- 
gating or applying smoke or gas for various 
purposes, as for the purpose of inhalation, 
for disinfecting houses, clothes, and the 
like. Fumigation by inhalation is some- 
times I'ecommended os a cure in pulmonary 
cumplaints. 

Fumigation with strong chemic.^! agents— such as 
chlorine, iodine, and nitrous fumes— is without doubt 
of real efficacy in the prevention of contagion. 

Dr. j4. Tv. Blyth. 

2. Fragrant vapour raised by heat. Dryden. 
Fumteatory (fum*i-ga-to-ri), a. Having the 
quality of cleansing by smoke. 

Fumlly (fiim'i-li), ado. With fume; smokily. 
FumDlg (fuming), n. 1. Fumigation. * Tlio 
fuming of the holes with brimstone.’ Mor- 
timer. -—2. Fume; idle conceit; vain fancy. 
Mir. for Mags. 

Fumlngly (funi'ing-li), adv. In a fuming 
mnuiier; angrily; in a rage. 

Fumisll (furn'ish), a. Smoky; hot; choleric. 
[Rare.] 

Another is perhaps mclancholike ; 

Awothnt furnish is, and cholcrike. Mir. for Mags, 

FumlBlmeBB (fum'lsh-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being furnish; fretfulness; pas- 
sion. 


Fumitert (fu'mi-tAr), n. Same as Fumitory. 
Shak. 

Fumitory (ffl'ml-to-ri), n. [O.E. fumetere, 
L. fumus, smoke, and terra, the earth, from 
the belief that this plant was produced 
without seed from vapours rising from the 
earth; L. fumaria herba, Fr. fumeterre.] 
The common name of Fumaria, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Fumariaceio. Several 
species are known, natives of Europe and 
Asia, and two or three are found in this 
country growing in dry Adds an«l road sides, 
and also frequent in highly cultivated gar- 
gens. They are slender annual herbs with 
much-divided leSives and purplish flowers 
In racemes at the tip of the stem or oppo- 
site the leaves. F. ojficinalis, the best known 
species, was at one time much used in medi- 
cine for scorbutic affections, Ac., but its 
use is now discontinued. 

Fummel (fum'mel), n. The offspring of 
a stallion and she-ass; a hinny or mule. 
[Local] 

XSunOBlty (fftm-os'i-ti), n. Tendency to 
omit fumes; fumes arising from excessive 
drinking. Chaucer. 


ch, flAgin; 6h. Sc. looA; g, go; j, Job; A, Fr. ton; ng, sing: TH, then; th, Mn; w, idg; wb, wAig; sh, asuro.-*See Key. 
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Pumoust (fA'mua), a. Fumy; producing 
fumes. 'Onions, mustard, and such-like 
fumous thinga ’ Barrough (1624). 

Fumy (fum'i ), a. Producing fume ; full of 
vapour; vaporous. 

Prom dice and wine the youth retir'd to rest. 

And puffed xht/tdpfty {^od from out hi^ breast. 

Dryifen. 

Fun (fun), n. [May be connected with /ond, 

0. K./cm, foolish, /on, /on tie , to be foolish.] 
Sport; mirthful drollery; frolicsome amuse- 
ment. 'Frolic and /a7».' Ooldumith. 

Don't mind inr, thoiifTh, for all my^un and Jokes, 

You bards may find us bloods ^ood-natur'd folks. 

Z)r. //. Afore, 

—To inafre /an o/, to turn into ridicule. 
—Afot to eee the /nn, to 1)0 unwilling to rt‘- 
gard anything offensive or annoying in the 
lil^ht of a joke; not to be inclined to put up 
with rough practical joking; to be tiisin- 
clined to be practised upon whether in jest 
or earnest. 

Younff Miller did not see the fun of being imposed 
on in that fashion. H . Black. 

Funambulate (fd-naml)u-lat),e. t. [L./unM, 
rope, and atnbulo, ambulatum, to walk.] 
To walk on a rope. 

Funambulation (fu-nam^)u-la"ahon), n. 
Rope -dancing. 

FuxiambulateX 7 (fU'nam'bii-la-to-ri>, a. 

1. Porfonning luce a rope-dancer.— 2. Nar- 
row, like the walk of a rope-dancer. ' This 
/unarnbulatorg track.* Sir T, Browne. 
Funambulist' (fu nam'ba-list), n. A rope- 

walker or rope-dancer. De Quitieey. 
Funambulo, Funambulus (fu nam'bu-lo. 
fii-natii'bii-lud), n [It. /uaambulo, L. /u~ 
nainbtiltia. See FuNAMBUi.AT£.J A rope- 
dancer or rope-walker. 

We see the industry and practice of tumblers and 
funambulos. Bacon. 

I see him walking not like ixfunatnhulus upon a 
cord, but upon the edi^e of a razor. Sir H. lyotton. 

Funaxla (fu-na'ri-a), n. [L. /unarius, y)er- 
taining to a rope, from /unis, a rope, a cord. ] 
A genus of mosses having terminal fruit- 
stalks, with an inflated calyptra and oblique 
double peristome. F. hygrometrica is com- 
mon in this country, being found by way- 
sides, and especially on spots where a wood- 
fire has been. It has obtained its specific 
name from its fruit-stalk having the pro- 
perty of twisting when moisture is applied 
to it. This species grows in all parts of the 
world. There are other three British spe- 
cies. 

Function (fungk'shon). n. { Vr. /oneiion, L. 
/unctio, from /unyur, /unctwt, to perform, 
to execute.] 1. In a general sense, the 
doing, executing, or performing of anything; 
discharge; performance; as. the /i/ncfton of 
a calling or ofhee. ‘ A representing com- 
moner in the /unetion of his public calling.’ 
Swi/t —2. Ofllco or employment, or any duty 
or business belonging to a particular station 
or character, or reijulred in that station or 
character; occupation, employment, busi- 
ness, or office in general; the /unctioms of a 
chancellor, judge, or bishop; the /unciiontt 
of a parent or guardian. 

The bards |>erforiiied the function of public cen- 
sors with .sh.-irp criticism. Prof. Blackie. 

Tr:iflesinen singing in their shops and going about 
their functions friendly. Shak, 

3. The specific ofllco or action which any 
organ or system of organs is fitted to per- 
form in the animal or vegetable economy; 
as, the /unetMn of the heart, of leaves, <&c.; 
the specific offico of anything belonging to 
a living being, as the body as a whole, the 
mind of man, or any faculty of the mind. 

Ail these varioiisyi/>/r/iVj«r (of living beings), how- 
ever, may be consiiUTccI under three heads: — (i) 
Functions of Nutrition, divisible Into functions of 
absorption and metamorphosis, and comprising all 
those functions by which an organism is enabled to 
live. grow, and maintain its cxi.stence as an indi- 
vidual. — (a) Functions of Rrproduction. comprising 
all those functions whereby fresh inclivifluals arc 
produced •inrl the perpetuation of the species is se- 
cured. — Functions tf Relation or Correlation, 
comprising all tho^ functions (such as sensation and 
voluntary motion) whereby the outer world is brought 
Into relation with the organism, and the organism in 
turn is enabled to act upon the outer worldT 

/f. et. Nicholson. 

4. In math, a quantity so connected with 
another that no change can he made in the 
latter without producing a corresponding 
change in the former, in wliich case the de- 
pendent quantity is said to be e. /unction of 
the other; thus, the circumference of a 
circle is a/uneftonof the diameter; the area 
of a triangle is a function of any two of the 
sides and the angle they contain. In order 
to indicate in a general way that one quan- 
tity 2 / is a function of another x the notation 


S/=/[z), or something similar, is adopted; 
thus, if u be the area of a triangle, x and y 
two of the sides, and tf the contained angle, 
we should write u=^^(x, y, 0),— Vital /unc- 
fiorw, functions imiuediatoly necessary to 
life, as those of the brain, heart, lungs, 
&c. — Natural or vegetative /unetums, func- 
tions less Instantly necessary to life, as di- 
TOstion, absorption, assimilation, expulsion, 
%c. — Animal /unetiona, those which relate 
to the oxtonial world, as tiie senses, volun- 
tary motions, <&c.--TAc eqnimlenee o/ /unc- 
tiofia, a communist tem implying that uo 
man's Inlmur ought to be remunerated at a 
higher rate than that of any other man, what- 
ever he the difference of capacity or pro- 
duction. 

Functional (fungk'shon-al), a. Pertaining 
to functions; relating to some office; official. 
Functionalize (fungk'shon-al-iz), v.t. To 
place in a function or office; to assign some 
function or offioe to. Laing, [Rare.] 
Functionally ( fungk ' shon - al-li ), adv. In 
a functional manner; by means of func- 
tions 

Functionary (fungk'shon-n-ri), n. One who 
holds ail office or trust; as, a public /tf/ic- 
tionary: eocnlar /unctuniarieH. 

Fund(nind). n. [h'r./tmd, land, a merchant's 
stock; L. /undue, foundation, a piece of land, 
estate- from land being the basis of all real 
estate. ] 1. A stock or capital; a sum of money 
appropriated as the foundation of sonic 
cotntnercial or otlier operation undertaken 
with a view to profit, and by means of which 
expenses and credit are supported; thus, 
the capital stock of a banking institution is 
called iU/und; the Joint stock of a com- 
mercial or manufacturing house constitutes 
its /utid or funda; and hence the word is 
applied to the money which an Individual 
may possess, or the means he can employ for 
cunning on any enterprise or operation.— 

2. Money lent to government constituting a 
national debt; or the stock of a national 
debt; thus, we sa^ a man is interested in 
the/tc?idjr or public /unda when he owns the 
stock or the evidences of the public debt; 
and the /unda arc said to rise or fall when a 
given amount of that debt sells for more or 
less in the market— 3. Money set apart for 
any object more or less pennanent: in 
general the interest only is devoted to the 
object, the fund proper remaining intact; 
but tbo name is also given to money peri- | 
odically and systematically collected and 
destined to support a permanent object; as, 
the patriotic /utid; the siistcntation /und. 

4. A store laid up from which one may draw 
at pleasure; ample stock; abundant supply; 
as, a /und of wisdom or good sense; a/wid 
of anecdote. 

In preaching, no men succeed better than those 
who trust entirely to the stock or fund of their own 
reason, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by com- 
merce with books. Swift. 

—Sinking /und, a fund or stock set apart, 
generally at certain intervals, for the reduc- 
tion of a debt of a government or corpora- 
tion. £oneolidatcd /und. See under Con- 
solidated. 

Fund (fund), V. t. 1 . To provide and appro- 
priate a fund or pennanent revenue for the 
payment of the interest of; to make per- 
manent provision of resources for discharg- 
ing the annual Interest of; to put into the 
form of bonds or stocks bearing regular 
interest; as, to /und exchequer bills or 
government notes; to /und a national debt. 

2. To place in a fund, as money. 

Fundable (fund'a-bl), a. That may be funded 
or converted into a fund; convertible into 
iKmds. 

Fundament (fun^da-ment), n. [L. /unda- 
fnenlnm, from /undo, /undatum, to found. 
See Found.] l.f Foundation. Chaucer.- 
2. The scat; the lower part of the lK>dy 
on which one sits; also, the oriflee of the 
intestines; the anna 

Fundamental (fun -da- men t'al), a. Per- 
taining to the foundation or basis; serving 
for the foundation; hence, essential; im- 
portant; original; elementary; as, a /unda- 
mental truw or principle; a /undamental 
law. 

There are three fundamental notions existing in 
the human mind as the primary elemenu of thought;— 
tst, that of Snite self ; adly, that of finite nature; 3c11y, 
that of the absolute, the unconditioned, the infinite. 
The whole multiplicity of our conceptions are refer- 
rible to some one of these three, as the irreducible 
notion or category from which it sprifms. 

y. D. Aforell. 

—Fundamental baa$ or baae, in music, the 
lowest note or root of a chord; a bass con- 
sisting of a succession of fundamental notes. 


—Fundamental tones, the tones from which 
harmonics are generated.— SYN. l*rlmary, 
first, leading, onginal» essential, indispens- 
able, nocessaiy, requisite, important 
Fundamental (fun-da-ment'al), n. A lead- 
ing or primary principle, rule, law, or ar- 
ticue, which serves as the groundwork of a 
system; essential part; as, tne/undamentals 
of the Christian faith. 

P iiiiilii.wiAiitfi.lwA aa- 

(fund'a-ment-ari-li, fund-a-ment'al-nes), n. 
'i'he state or quality of being fundamontalr 
essentiality. 

Fundamentally (fun-da-ment^al-li), adv. 
In a fundamental manner; primarily; ori- 
ginally; essentially; at tlie foundation. *Fuh- 
damentally defociive.' Burke. 

Funded (fund'ed). a. 1. Existing in the form 
of bonds bearing regular interest; forming 
part of the permanent debt of a country at 
a flxed rate of interest; as, a /unded debt. 
2. invested in public funds; ns/unded money. 
Fund-holder (fund'hold-^r), n. One wlm 
ha.s property in the public funds. «/. S. Mill. 
Fundi, Fun-dungl (fun'di, fun-duiYji), n. 
A kind of grain allied to millet (the Faa- 
pnlum exile), much cultivated in the west 
of Africa. It Is light and nutritious, and 
has been recoinincnded for cultivation in 
Britain as food for invalids. Called also 
Hungry Rice. 

F unding (fiind'ing), p. and a. Providing a 
fund for tne payment of interest on a debt ; 
converting loans to a government into fiinils 
bearing a fixed rate of interest. 
ayatem, the manner in which governments 
mve security to public loans, by fomiiim 
funds secured by law for the payment of 
the interest until the state reduces the 
whole. 

FundlOBB (fund'lcs), a. Destitute of funds. 
Fundus (fun'dus), n. [L.] In anat. the 
base of any cone-shaped organ, as of the 
uterus, the bladder, and gall-bladder. 
Funebral (fu-ne'bral), a. Same as Fune- 
brial. 

Funebrlal,t Funebrioust (fa-n61)ri ul, fu- 
ue'bri-us), a. [L. /unebria, pertaining to a 
funeral, from /uriua, /unei^ia, a funeral.] 
Pertaining to funerals; funeral; funereal. 
Funeral (fCi'n^r-al), n. [Fr. /uneraillea, It. 
/unerale, from L. /unua, /uncria, a burial.] 

1. The ceremony of burying a dead human 
body; the solemnization of Interment; burial ; 
obsequies: formerly used in the plural. 

His funerals fchnil not be in our camp, 

Lest it discomfort us. Shak. 

2. The procession of persons attending the 
burial of the dead. 

The loTift funerals blacken all the way. Po/e. 

Funeral (fu'n6r-al), a. Pertaining to burial; 
usetl at the interment of the dead; Mf/wneral 
rites, honours, or ceremonies; a /uncrul 
torch; /uneral feast or games; /ufxeral ora- 
tion. 

Our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like mufllecl drums, are beating 
Funeral marches^ to the grave. LongfelUm . 

Funeral-ale (fQ'n^r-aI-&l), n. Ale drunk or 
to be drunk at a funeral; hence, a drinking 
feast at a funeral; an ancient Scandinavian 
woke. See ALK, 2. 

It is far more likely, as Munch supposes, that the 
vow was made at his (Harold Harfagr's) father's 
fuueral~ale. for it Is expressly said that at Ilafrsfirth 
his hair iiad been uncut for ten years, and that space 
of time had then |>assed .since his father's death. 

Fdin. Rev. 

Funerally (fQ'n6r-aMi), adv. After the man- 
ner of a funeral. Sir T. Browne. 

Funeratet (fa'n6r-&t}, v.t. To bury with 
funeral rites. Cockeram. 

Funeratlont (fu-nOr-a'^shon), ii. [L. /uner- 
atio, from /unero, to bury with funeral rites, 
from /unua. See Funeral.] Solemnization 
of a funeral. Knatchbull. 

Funereal (fO-nB'rB-al), a. Suiting a funeral; 
pertaining to or calling up thoiignts of death 
or the grave; dismal; moiirnrul; gloomy. 
'The sau, /unereaf feast.* Pope, 
Funereally (fQ-nB're-aMI), adv. In a fune- 
real manner; mournfully: dismally. 
FuneBt(fff-nest0.a. lL./uneatua, calamitous, 
from /unuz, a funeral.] Lamentable. 'P'u- 
nesf and direful deaths.' Coleridge. [Rare.] 
Fungal (fung'gal), n. In hot a fungus; a 
plant belonging to the fungi or lichens, 
which are sometimes both classed together 
as Fungals or Fungales. 

Fungal (fungfgalX a. In hot. relating to 
fungi; aiL Lindley’s/utipaf alliance. 

Funl^t (funj), n. (L. /ungua, a luushroom.] 

A soft head; a fool. 

A very Idiot, afUnjpe, a golden ass. Burton. 


F&te, fkr, fat, fgH; mB, met, hBr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tUbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il. So. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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[L, of futygxu, a 



Common Mushroom 
{AgaricHS campfxtris) 
— illustrative of parts of 
and terms ciii- 

ployed. 



tf AgariaiS coniatus{tsA\ 
cytirufrical a^^Rric). 7,Hoie- 
fiis tdults (edible boletus). 
3 . Morchelta escuUnta 
(round-headed morel). 


Fungi (/un'JI), n. pi 
muwroom. j A large natural order of aco'ty- 
ledonoua or cryptogamouB plants, 6000 being 
known,Tary f ng greatly 
in size, form, colour, 
and consistence. Typi- 
cal forms of fun^ are 
shown ill the cuts. In 
the upper cut P refers 
to the pUeua or cap, .s 
to the Btipe9 or stem, 

V to the volva or wrap- 
per, H the hyrnenium 
or gills, A the annulus 
or ring, O the cortina 
or curtain, ii the myae- 
fium or spawn. Under 
the name fungus bot- 
anists comprehend not 
only the various races 
of muslirooms, toad- 
stools, and similar 
plants, hut a large 
u uni her of micro- 
scopic plants grow- 
ing upon other 
plants, and sub- 
stniiccs which are 
known as moulds, 
mildew, smut, rust, 
brand, dry-rot, <fec. 

Fungi agree with 
algte and lichens in 
their cellular struc- 
ture, which is, with 
very few exceptions, 
void of anything re- 
sembling vascular 
tis.suo, but differ 
from them in deriving their nutriment 
from the body on which they grow, not 
from the medium by which they are sur- 
rounded. They are among the lowest 
forms of vegetable life, and, from the readi< 
ness with which they spring up in certain 
conditions, their germs are supposed to he 
floating ill the atmosphere in incalculable 
numbers. Some diseases are produced by 
fungi. Fungi differ from other plants in 
being nitrogenous in composition, and in 
inhaling oxygen and giving out carbonic 
aci<l gas. Berkeley divides fungi into two 
great sections, the first having the spores 
naked, and comprising agarics,' boleti, puff- 
balls, rust, smut, and mildew; the second 
comprising the morels, truffles, certain 
moulds, &c,, in which the spores are in sacs 
(asci). 

Fun^hle (f nn'Ji-hl), n. [L. L. (res)/unyibil€S, 
pr^ably from L. funaor, to perform, dis- 
charge. 1 1. In the eim law, a thing of such 
a nature as that it may be replaced by an- 
other of equal quantity and quality. --2. In 
Scots law, a movable which may be esti- 
mated by weight, number, or measure, as 
grain or money. 

FunglO (fun'Jik), a. Pertaining to or ob 
tallied from fungi. — Fungie acid, an acid 
contained in the Juice of most fungi. It is 
said to be a mixture of citric, malic, and 
phosphoric acid. 

FimgldSB (fun'ji-d6), n. pi A family of simple 
and single lamellated corals, so called from 
the resemblance of their stony structure to 
that of a fungus or mushroom. They are 
circular or elliptical, some of them measur- 
ing 18 inches in diameter. 

Fungiform, Fungllllform (fuii']i-fonn,fun- 
JlFlTform), a. [L. fungus, a mushroom, and 
forma, form.] In mineral having a termi- 
nation similar to the hoatl of a fungus. 
FlUU^, Funglne (fun'fin), n. The fleshy 
parTof mushrooms purified by digestion in 
not water. 

FonJinouB (fun'Jin-ns), a. Of or belonging 
to a fungus. 

Funglte (fun'JIt), n. [From L. fungus, a 
m 11 ^ room.] A kind of fossil coral 
Funglvoroua (fun-jiv'dr-us), a. [L. fungus, 
a mushroom, and voro, to devour. ] Feeding 
on mushrooms or fungi. 

Fungoid (f ung'goidX a. Having the appear- 
ance or character of a fungus. ‘Only a 
fungoid growth, 1 daresay.' Q. JSltol 
Fungology 
mushroom. 


Fo-]i), n. [L. fungus, a 
discoui “ 


The meaner productions of the French and Eng< 
llfh press, that fungous growth of novels and of 
pamphlets. , Harris, 

FunflpiB (fung'ffiis), n. [L., a mushroom.] 
1. A member of the order of acotyledonoiis 
plants called Fungi (which see). —2. In med. 
(a) a spongy morbia oxcrescenco, as proud 
flesh formed in wounds. (6) A minute in- 
crustation and alteration of the skin depend 
ent on the growth of vegetable parasites, as 
faviis, ring-worm, &c. 

FungUB-pit (fung'gus-pit), n, A pit in which 
fungi grow. 

When it is heavy rainy weather, they all come in 
wet through ; and at such times the vapours of the 
court are nice those oi ik/Hugus-pit. Dickens, 

Funlcle (fiVni-kl), n. {h. funietdus, dim. of 
funis, a cord.] 1. A small cord; a small 
ligature ; a fibre. — 2. In bot, the little stalk 
by which a seed is attached to the 
placenta; the stalk that supports 
the ovule, and which is called by 
some the podospertn. 

Funicular (ftl-tiik'Q-16rX a. Con- 
sisting of a small cord or fibre; ib>- 
peiideiit upon the tension of a cord.; 
formed by a cord or cords. — Fvni~ 
cular machine, a term applied to 
certain contrivances intended to 
illustrate some mechanical prin- 
ciple, and consisting mainly in an 
arrangement of cords and suspend- 
e<l W'eights. — Funicular polygon, Funicles. 
in statics, the figure assunieu by 
a string supported at its extremities and 
acted on by several pressures. 

Funlculate (fQ-nlk'u-lat), a. In zool form- 
ing a narrow ridge. 

Funiculus (fu-nik'd-lus), n. [L. , a little rope, 
cord, or line.] 1. In bot. see Funicle.— 2. In 
anal the umbilical cord or navel-cord 
whereby the foetus is connected with the 
placenta or after-birth. 

FunlUform (fu-nill-formV a. In bot. formed 
of tough, flexible cord -like fibres, as the 
roots of some endogenous trees. 

Funis (fu'nis), n. [L.] In anal the umbili- 
cal cord; the navel-string. 

Funk (fiingk), n. [Wedgwood connects with 
Walloon funbi, funker, to smoke, and fun- 
queron (Jutneron), Imperfectly burned char- 
coal, from 1. fumus, smoke. In 3 and 4 con- 
nected with (I. funke, 1>. vonk, a spark.] 
1. An offensive smell ; a suffocating smoke. 
Bailey. — 2. Fear ; shrinking panic. ‘ The 
horrid panic or f wik (as the men of Eton 
call it).’ De Qutncey. [Oolloq. or slang.] 

If they find no brandy to get drunk 

Their souls are in a miserable Dr. IDoicot. 

3. Touchwood. [Provincial.] -4. Anger; huff. 


^So^ ch.] 


mushroom, and Or. logos, a dfsedurse.] A 
treatise on or the science of the fungi ; my- 
cology. 

FungOBlty (f ung-gos'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being fungous; fungous excrescence. 

Fungous (fung'gus)^ a. 1. Like a fungus; 
excrescent; spongy; soft —2. Growing or 
springing up suddenly, but not substantial 
or durable. 


(f ungk), e. I 1. To stink through fear. 
[Vulgar.]— 2. To quail; to shrink through 
fear. [Colloq.]— 3. To kick behind, as a horse; 
to got angry; to take offence. [Scotch.] 
Funk (fungk), v.t. To envelop with offen- 
sive smoko or vapour. 

Funky (fungk'i), a. 1. Inclined to fear; 
timio. [Colloq. or slang. 1—2. Given to kick, 
as a horse; easily enraged or put into ill- 
humour. [Scotch.] 

Funnel (fun'nel), n. [Probably from L. in- 
fundibulum, a funnel— in, into, and fundo, 
to pour; in Limousin enfounil, a funnel, oc- 
curs. Comp. W. ffynel, an air-hole.] 1. A 
passage for a fluiu or flowing substance, as 
the shaft or hollow channel of a chimney 
through which smoke ascends; specifically, 
in steamships, a cylindrical iron chimney 
for the boiler-furnaces rising above the deck. 

2. A vessel for conveying 
fluids into vessels with 
small openings, a kind of 
hollow cone with a pipe 
issuing from its apex; a 
filler. 

Fuxmelform, Funnel- 
sliaped ( fun 'ncl- form, 
fuu'iiel-shapt), a. Having 
the form of a funnel or 
inverted hollow cone ; 
Funnel-shaped ■Pecjflcally. in ap- 

Corolla. plied to a monopetalous 

corolla shaped like a fun- 
nel, where the tube enlaiges gradually below, 
but expands widely at the summit. 

Funnelled ( fun'nold ), a. Having a funnel 
or funnels; funnel-shaped. 

Funnel-net (fun^nel-net), n. A net shaped 
like a funnel 

Fiumti-sbaped. See Funmblform. 

Funnily (fuul-li), ode. In a funny, droll, 
or comical manner. [Colloq. ] 

Funning (fuu'ing), n. Jesting, Joking, play- 



ing sportive tricka ‘ Cease your funning f 
Gay. 

Fuimy(fuuM), a. l. Making fun; droll; 
comical.— 2. Causing surprise; strange; won- 
derful; as, it is somewhat funny that he 
should never have told me of his marriage. 
[Colloq.]— Funn^-dons, the internal condyle 
or projection at the lower end of the hu- 
merus, the bone which runs from the shoul- 
der to the elbow: the name is due to the fact 
that a blow on a ligament passing round 
this condyle causes a strange tingling sensa- 
tion in the lower part of the arm. 

Funny (fun^iii), n. A light boat. [Provin- 
cial] 

Funnsrmail (funl-mun), 71. A professional 
clown; a morriman; a inerry-atidrew, 

Vou will see on it what I h.ivc c.irncd as clown, or 
the funnyman, with a party of acrobats. Mayhno. 

Fur (Wr), n. [Fr. fourrure, fur, which, like 
Fr. fourreau, a sheath, is derived from an 
old Oermati word corresponding to modern 
O. fiUter, covering, case, lining, and to 
A. Sax. fdder, fodder, a shell, case, or cover- 
ing (also fodder, food. See Fodder). Fur 
therefore was originally so called from the 
woolly skins of animals being used for lining 
or trimming clothes. J 1. ’f'he short, fine, soft 
hair of certain animals growing thick on 
the skin, and distinguished from the hair, 
which Is longer and coarser. Fur is one of 
the most perfect noii-cotiductors of heat, 
and serves to keep aniiiiiils warm in cold 
climates.— 2. The skin of certain wild ani- 
mals with the f nr; peltry; as, a cargo otfurs. 
■—In her. the furs are generally reckoned 
six in number, all, excepting that which 
is plain white, funned combining the 
natural skins together. Furs are borne on 
the shield and charges, and consist either 
of one colour alone or of more colours than 
one. The furs of two colours are ermine, 
ermines, erminols, pean. vair, vaire, vairy, 
cuppa, and erminites. See these terms. — 
8. Strips of skins bearing the natural fur, 
used on garments for lining or for orna- 
menting; as. she wore a cloak faced with 
/ur.— 4. Any coating regarded as rcBembliug 
fur; specifically, (ei)a coat of morbid mat- 
ter collected on the tongue in persons af- 
fected with fever and other ailments, (b) A 
coat or crust formed on the interior of ves- 
sels by matter deposited from a liquid, as 
hard water. 

Empty bccr-casks hoary with cobwebs, and empty 
wine-bottles with fttr and fungus choking up their 

Dickens. 



throats. 

(c) The soft downy covering on the skin of 
a peach. 

Fur (f^r), a. Pertaining to or made ot fur ; 
as, a fur cup. 

Fur (f6r), V. I pret, & pp. furred ; ppr. fur- 
ring. 1. To line, face, or cover wdth fur; as, 
a furred robe. — 2. To cover with morbid 
matter, as the tongue.— 3. In carp, to nail 
slips of timber to, as Joists or rafters, in 
order to bring them to a level and range 
tbcm into a straight surface. 

Fur (fur), n. A furrow; the space between 
two ridges. [Scotch. ] 

Furaclous t (fu-ra'shus), a. [L. furax, from 

furor, to steal, 
from fur, a 
thief.] Given to 
theft ; inclined 
to steal; thiev- 
ish. 

Furacityt (ffi- 
ras'i-ti). n. The 
state of being 

g iven to theft; 

isposition to 
steal; thievish- 
ness. 

Furbelow (f^r'- 
be-16), w. [Fr. It. 
Sp. Pg. falbala, 
Sp. slsofarfala, 
flounce ; Lyon- 
nese farbela, 
fringe, flounce, 
rag. The origin 
of the word is 
unknown. ] A 
piece of stuff 
plaited and puc- 
kered on a gown 
or petticoat; a 
flounce ; the 
plaited border of a petticoat or gown. 
Furbelow (f^^rOio-IO), v. t. To put a furbelow 
on; to furnish or ornament with a furbelow 
or furbelows. 

Flounced ond/ierMowtuifrom head to foot. Addison, 


Furbelows (time of William 
and Mary). 


oh, chain; 6h, So. loch; g, go; J, Job; t, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, fhin; w, tclg; wh, whig; zh, azure.— ■See Kst, 
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Furbish (f^r^lshX fFr. f(mrhir, from 
O.ti.G. /urban, to clean, to furbish, O. dial. 
furben, to sweep with a broom.] 1. To rub 
or scour to brightness; to restore to its 
original purity or brightness; to polish; to 
burnish. 

Furbished the rusty sword again. Drydeu, 

2. Fig, to clear from taint or stain; to add 
fresh glory or brightness to; to prepare for 
fresh use. 

Furbish new the name of John of Gaunt. Shak, 

Furbiflhable (fer'blsh-a-bl), a. That may 
lie furbished. 

Furbisher (fer'bish-dr), n. One who or that 
wliich polishes or makes bright by rubbing; 
one who or that which cleans. 

Furcate, Furcated (fftr'kat, fdrOcHt-ed), a. 
[\ 4 . /area, a fork.] Forked; branching like 
tlic prongs (»f a fork. 

Furcation (f^r-ka'shon), n. A forking; a 
branching like the tines of a fork. 
Furdferous (fiJr-sif^r-us), a. [L. furcifrr, 
one bearing the /urea, a gallnw'S-rogiic, a 
rascal —/iirca, a fork, an instrument of 
punishment placed on a culprit's neck, a 
kind of gallows, and /cro, to liear.] Ras- 
cally; scoundrelly; villunous. ' Furci/eroua 
knaves.* De Quincey. [Rare.] 

Furcula (f^Fka-la). n. [L. , a forked prop to 
support a wall wdien undermined, a dim. 
from L. /urea, a fork.] In compar. anat. 
the forked bone formed by the union of the 
collar-bones in many birds, such as the com- 
mon fowl, serving to keep the wings at a 
proper distance iii flying. Commonly called 
the Merrythought. 

Furcular (fer^kri-l^r),n. Shaped like a fork; 
furcate; as, the /uren/ar bone of a fowl. 
Furdlet (f^r'dl), v.t. {A corruption of /ardte 
or /ardel (which sec).] To draw up into a 
bundle; to furl. Fir T. Jirowue. 

Furfur (ftVffer), n. [L.] Dandruff; scurf; 
scales like bran. 

Furfbraceous (fi>r-fcr-a'shua), a. (I* /wr- 
/uracettH, hran-liko, from /ur/ur, /ur/uris, 
bran, scurf.] 1. Made of bran. 2. Scaly; 
scurfy ; like bran ; specifically, applied to 
certain eruptions in which the cuticle peels 
off In scales, an<l to a bran-like sediment 
which Is sometimes observed In the urine. 
Furfuramlde (f^r'f^r-a-mid), n. (CtA H,2 No 
O ji.) In them, n jiroduct of the action of 
ammonia on fnrfurol, from which a perfume 
is derive<l. 

Furfuration (f^r-fi>r-a'shon), n. The falling 
of scuif from the bead. 

Furfurlne (fi*r^ft‘r-in). n. (CiAlfigNjOu.) In 
eheui. a powerful organic base derived from 
furfuramlde. 

It iyur/urinr) w;is ili.scoverccl by the life Professor 
P'owncs; and, as tlio fir-.f vcfjcto-aifc.iloid artifn.ially 
fiirmcd, its production \va» regiirded as a great step 
in or,;anic ciieniistry. Chamher/s Uncy. 

Furfarol(fer'f^r-ol),n. (1-511402) in chem. a 
volatile rdl obtained when wheat-bran, sugar, 
or starch is acted on by dilute sulphuric acid 
an<l peroxide of manganese. It is colourless 
when first prepared, but turns yellow in the 
dark and bn»w'n when oxix.»8ed to light, and 
lias a fragrant odour resembling that of 
bitter almonds. 

Furfurous (ft’T'fer-ns), a. Furfuraceous 
f which see). * Fur/uruiia bread.* Sydney 
Smith. 

Furialft Furious; raging. Chaucer. 
Furibundal (fu'ri-lain dal), a. [h. /uributi’ 
dm.] Raging; mad; furious. 

Is’t possilil« for pulmg wcnc.h to tame 
Tlie funbiind.il ch.itiipion of faineV 
^ G. Harvey. 

Furiosant (fri*ri’6s'ant), n. In her. a term 
applicable to the bull, luigie, and other ani- 
mals, when d(*picted in a rage or in muti- 
iiess. It is also termed Hangant. 

Furiosity (fu-ri-os'i tl), n. The state of be- 
ing furious; raving madness. 

FuriOSO (fb-ri-o'/o). [It.] In muRic, furi- 
ously; vehemently; with great vigour. 
Furious (fu'ri -us), a. [L. furumut, Vr./uri- 
eux, .See FURV.] 1. Raging; violent; trans- 
ported with pas.Hion; as, a /urwm animal. 

2. Mad; frenzied. j 

No man did ever think the hurtful actions of //rc<- 
pus men and innocents to be punishable.* Haoher. 

8. Rushing with impetuosity; moving with 
violence; Ixjisterous; as, a /tirioujr stream ; 
a/urunts wind or storm.— SVN. Impetuous, 
vehement, boisterous, raging, fierce, violent, 
turbulent, tumultuous, angry, mad, frantic, 
frenzied. 

Furiously (fO'ri-us-li), adv. In a furious 
manner; with impetuous motion or agita- 
tion; violently; vehcrmently; as, to nin 
/urUmsly; to attack one /tcriot£sf|/. 


Furiousness (fu'ri-us-nes), 11. The state of 
being furious; violent agitation; impetuous 
motion; madness; frenzy; rage. 

Furl (tori), v.t {Contr. from /urdle, for 
/ardle, /ardel, to make up In fardels or 
bundles. Akin I>*r. /ardeler, to truss or 
pack up. See Fardkl.] To wrap or roll, as 
a sail close to the yard, stay, or mast, and 
fasten by a gasket or cord; to draw up or 
draw into close compass. 

Till the war-drum throbb*d no longer, and the battle* 
fl.igs vtete/urPd, Tennyson. 

■--To /url a top-nail in a body (nnvt.), to 
gather all the loose parts of the top-sail into 
the hunt about the top-mast. 

Furlong (f6r*Ioiig), n. [A. Sax. /urla'ng- /ur, 
/urh, a furrow, and tang, long.] A measure 
of length; the eighth part of a mile; forty 
rods, poles, or perches. 

Furlough (f^rilo). n. [From Dan. /orlov, 
D. eerh/, G. vertaub, leave, permission, fur- 
lough, lit. leave off or away.J Leave of ab- 
sence; especially (milit), leave or license 
given by a commanding officer to an officer 
or soldier to bo absent fi*om service for a 
certain time. 

Furlough (ft-rilo), v.t. To furnish with a 
furloii^i; to grant leave of absence to, as 
an officer or soldier. 

Furmenty, Furmity (f6rimen-ti, ffiriml-ti), 
n. Same as Frumenty. 

Furnace (ferinas), n. [Fr. /ournaise; L. /or- 
nax, an oven, from root /or, to be hot, as in 
/ormm, hot. ] 1. A place where a vehement 
fire and heat may bo made and maintained, 
as for melting ores or metals, heating the 
boiler of a steam-engine, warming a house, 
baking pottery or bread, and other such pur- 
poses. Funiaccs are constructed in a great 
variety of ways, according to the different 
purposes to which they are applied. In con- 
structing furnaces the following objects are 
kept in view (1) To obtain the greatest 
quantity of heat from a given quantity of fuel. 
(2) To prevent the tlissipation of the hent after 
it is produced. (8) To concentrate the heat 
and direct it as much as possible to the sub- 
stances to be acted upon. (4) To be able to 
regulate at pleasure the necessary degree of 
heat and have it wholly under the operator's 
management. An air /itmace is one in 
which' the ffames are urged only by the 
natural ilraught; a blant /urnaee, one in 
! which the heat is iuteiisiffed by the injec- 
tion of a strong current of air by artiflcial 
means; ^reverberatory /umace, one in which 
the ffaiucs in jiassiiig to the chimney arc 
thrown down by a low-arched roof upon the 
objects which it is intended to expose to 
their action. -2. Any place, time, or occa- 
sion of severe torture; great trial; as, the 
/nmace of affliction. 

Furnace t (farinas), v.t. To throw out, like 
sparks from a furnace. 

lle/urnaces 

The thick sighs from him. Shah. 

Furnace-bar (f^rinas-bar), n. .See fire- 
bar. 

Fumaee-brldge (fi^rinas brij), n. A barrier 
of ffrebricks, or an Iron plate chamber fflled 
with water thrown across a furnace at the 
extreme end of the fire-bars, to prevent the 
fuel being carricil into the fines, mid to 
quicken the di'aught by contracting the 
area. 

Fumace-buming(f6i^nAs-bem-ing), a. Hot 
like a furnace. *^y/umace-buming heart.* 
Shak. 

FumarinSB (f^r-na-ri'ne), n. pi. The oven- 
birds, a sub-family of tenuirostral insessoriol 
birds of the family Certhidie or creepers, so 
called from the form of their nests. The 
species are all small birds, inhabiting the 
wann parts of .South America. 

Fumimentt (ferini-mentx n. [Fr. /nurni- 
ment, a stand of arms, from /mimir, to fur- 
nish, to fit up.] Furniture. Siteueer. 
Fumlab (f^rinish), «. f. fFr./owmtr; 1 %. /or- 
nire, /runire, Vr. formir, /urmir, to finish, 
perfect, to furnish, provide, probably from 

0. 1.G. /rumjan, to perfect, to do, to act.] 

1. 1'u supply with anything necessary or 
useful ; to equip ; as, to fumieh a family 
with provisions ; to fumuth one with anus 
for defence; to /umwA a table; to/umuA a 
library; to /umriUh the mind with ideas. 

Will yotir lordship lend me a thoiiwad pounds to 
/nrnish me? Shah, 

2. To offer for use; to supply; to afford; as, 
Ui/umUh anns for defence. 

lli^ writings and hU Wfe /urnish abundant proofs 
that he was not a man of »trol^; sense. Macaulay. 

8. To fit up; to supply with the proper goods, 


vessels, or ornamental appendages ; as* to 
/umieh a house or a room. 

The apartments are lofty and enormous, and they 
know not how Xo/^*rfiish them. fFaipeU, 

FuxnlBb (fdrinish), v.t In the language of 
the turf, to improve in strength and appear- 
ance. 'The horse had /umiBhed ao since 
then. * Maem illan'v Mag. 

Fumisht (f^rinish), n. Specimen; sample. 

To lend the world a/umich of wit, she lays her own 
to pawn. Greene. 

Fumlabed (fdrinisht), a. Supplied; gar- 
nished; fitted with necessaries; particularly, 
in her. applied to a horse borne bridled, 
saddled, and completely caparisoned. 
Furnlaber (f^rinisn-Cr), n. One who supplies 
or fits out. 

FunilBbl2lg(f(^rinlBh-ing), n. An appendage; 
outward sign. Shak. 

Fumlalunent (ff^rinish-ment). n. I. The act 
of funiishing.— 2. A supply of furniture or 
things ncccssarv. 

Furniture (ffiriii-tfir), n. [Fr. /ourniture, 
from /ournir, to funiish, provide.] 1. That 
with which anything is furnished or sup- 
plied; equipment; specifically, the goods, 
vessels, utensils, and other appendages ne- 
cessary or convenient for housekeeping; 
whatever is added to the interior of a house 
or apartment for use or convenience. 

I’d give bay Curtal and hin /‘urnifure. 

My mouth no more were broken than these boys'. 
And writ ns little heard. Shah. 

2 . In music, one of the stops, called mixture 
eUrpn, in an organ. — 8. The necessary appen- 
ilages in various employments or arts, as the 
brasswork of locks, door-knobs, and window 
shutters, the masts and rigging of a ship, 
the mounting of a musket, Ac. ; in printing, 
the pieces of wood or metal used for filling 
up blank or short pages, and for forming 
the white spaces lietwccn the leaves on a 
printed sheet; also the 'sticks' and quoins 
used in fastening the pages in a forme. 
Furole (fu-rdF), n. [Fr. J A sort of meteor 
seen on the sail -yards of ships at night, 
railed also Corposant (wliieh see). 

Furor (fCi'ror), II. [L.1 Fury; rage; mania. 
Furore (fo-rerra), n. [It.] Rage; fury ; great ex- 
oitement; intense commotion; enthusiasm. 
Furr-ahin (furia-hin), w. (From /urr, fur- 
row, and ahin, behind.] The hindmost 
horse on the right-hand side of the plough, 
walking on the furrows. [Scotch.] 

My furr-ahin's a wurdy beast. 

As e’er in tug or tow wii% traced. Burns, 

Furrier (f^rii-er), n. A dealer in or dresser 
of furs ; one who makes or sells fur muffs, 
tippets, Ac. 

Furriery (f6r'i-6-ri), n. 1. Furs in general. 

2. The trade of a furrier. 

Furrily (fC*rii*li), adv. In a furry manner; 
with a covering of fur. Byron. 

Furringfl (feFhigz). n. pi. in carp, slips of 
timber nailed to joists or rafters In order to 
bring them to a level and to range them 
into a straight surface, when the timbers 
are sagged either by casting or by a set 
which they have obtained by their weight in 
the course of time. Written also Firringo. 
Furrow ( fu'ro ). n. [A. Sax. /urh, D. /ure, 
O.W.O. Zurich, O./urche, furrow; supposed 
to be the representative in theTeut. tongues 
of L. porea, a ridge between two furrows^ a 
balk.] 1. A trench in the earth made by a 
plfiugh.— 2. A narrow trench or channel, aa 
in wood or metal; a groove; a wrinkle in the 
face. 'In the/urroirsof hlschin.* Tvnnyvon. 
Furrow (fu'ri)), v.f. [From the noun.] 1. To 
cut a furrow in; to make furrows in; to 
plough ; as, to /urrow the ground or the 
sea. -2. To make narrow channels or grooves 
in ; to mark with or os with wrinkles 
Th«)u can&t help time xoXurrotv me with age. 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage. .SAaA. 

Fair cheeks Yttrr /Urrowed with hot tears, Byrem. 

Furrow -drain (fu'rff-dran), v.t. In agri. 
to drain, as land, by making a drain at each 
furrow, or between every two ridges. 
Furrowed (fu'rOd), a. Having longitudinal 
channels, ridges, or grooves; as, a/urrowed 
stem. 

Furrow-fheed (fu'rO-f&st), a. Having a 
wrinkled or furrowed face or surface. ' The 
fuiTow-faced sea.* B. Jonvon, 

Furrow-alioe (fu'rO-slIs), n. A narrow alloe 
of earth turned up by the plough. 
Furrow-weed (fu'ri)-w6(l). n. A weed grow- 
ing on ploughed land. Shak. 

Fttirowjr (fiFrO-l), a. Furrowed; full of or 
abounding in furrows. 

A double hill ran up his/krrvn^ forks 
Beyond the thick-leaved plantains of the vale. 

Tennyevn, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; m6, met. hfer; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il, Sc. abiine; y, 8c. fey. 
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Forry (f6rM), a. [Prom/ur.] 1. Covered 
with fur; dreseed in fur.— 2. Consistin^jp of 
fur or skins. * Furry spoils.* Dryden.-^ 
S. Resembling fur.— 4. Coated with a deposit 
of fur. See Fur, n. 4. 

Two fo^y decanters, half full of the remnants of 
yesterdays libation, with a sort ot furry rim Just 
over the surface. //ooJtf. 

FumunF (fur'zung), n. Same as Parasany. 
Farthooinillg, n. Forthcoming. [Scotch.] 
Further (f&r'Tii^r), a. Sec Farther. 
Further U^r^THdr), adv. See Farther. 
Further (ftr'TH^r), vX To help forward; 
to promote; to advance; to forward; to help 
or assist. 

This binds thee then Xofurthtr my dcsijifn. Dryden, 

Furtherance (fSr'TH^r-ans), n. The act of 
furthering or helping forward; promotion; 
advancement. 

1 know that 1 shall abide and continue with you .'ll!, 
for yowfurtAtrance and Joy of faith. Phii. i. 25. 

Fttrtherer(f6r'TH6r>4r),n. One who furthers 
or helps to advance; a promoter. Ascham. 
Furthermore (fdr'THdr-mOr), adv, More< 
over; besides; in addition to what has been 
said. 

Furthermost (f^r'THdr-most), a. Most re- 
mote. 

Furthersome (fftr'Tiidr-Bum). a. Tending 
to further or promote; helpful. 

You will not find it furihersome. Carlyle, 

Furthest (f^r'THest), a. Most distant either 
in time or place. 

Furthest (fSr'THest), adv. At the greatest 
distance. 

Furtive (fAr'tIv), a. [b. furtimut, from fur- 
turn, theft, from /ur, a thief.] 1. Stolen; 
obtained by theft.— 2. Stealthy; thief-like. 

That /Mrfivr mien, tiiat scowling^ eye. Afatl. Arnold. 


Furtively (fdr'tiv-li), adv. in a furtive man- 
ner: stemtnily. 

Furtum (fdrHum). n. [L.] In tou;, theft; 
robbery. 

Furuncle (fu'rungk-l), n, [L. furunculwt, a 
petty thieb burning sore, boil, dim. of fur, 
a thief. ] In ined. a superficial in fiaininntory 
tumour, deep, red, hard, ciroiimacribed, 
acutely tender to the touch, suppurating 
with a central core; a boil. 

FlUy (fu'rf ), n. [L. f uricr, violent passion, 
from furo, to rage.] 1. Rage; a storm of 
anger; madness; turbulence. 

I do oppo.se my patience to htsyMry. ShaAf. 


2. A violent rushing; impetuous motion; as, 
tho fury ot the winds.— 3. Enthusiasm; in- 
spired or supernatural excitemeut of the 
luiiid. 


Her staring eyes with sparkling/>#ry roll. 

When all the god came rushing to her soul. Dryden. 

4. In class, myth, one of the avenginu dei- 
ties, the daughters of Earth or of Night, 
represented as fearful winged maidens, with 
serpents twined in their hair, and with 
blood dripping from their eyea They dwelt 
in the depths of Tartarus, and owing to 
their wrathful disposition were dreaded by 
gods and men. According to some writers 
they were throe in number and called Tisi- 
phone, Alecto, and Megoora. Hence, a 
stormy, turbulent, violent woman.— 6. Ap- 
parently used by Milton in tho following 
passage for one of the Parow or Fates 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. i^cidas^ 75, 76. 

Stn. Rage, madness, indignation, wrath, 
ire, violence, vehemence, tempestuousness, 


fierceness. 

FuJ^t (fd'ri), n. \L./ur.} A thief. 'Have an 
m to your plate, for there bo furies.* 
JP^tchST. 

Fur*e(f6rz),n. [A.Sax./yrf. See FIR.] Whin, 
gone, the common name of the species of the 
genus Ulex, nat. order Leguminosie. Twelve 
species have been desenbed, two of which 
are natives of Britain. Tho common furze 
(U. europants) is a low shrubby plant, very 
hardy, and very abundant in barren, heathy, 
sandy, and gravelly soils throughout the 
west of Europe. The stem is 2 or 8 feet 
high, much branched, and most of the 
leaves converted into spines; at tho summit 
the leaves are simple, and ttie flowers soli- 
tary and yellow. It often covers exclu- 
sively large tracto of country, and makes a 
splendid appearance when in flower. It is 
used as fuel, and sometimes the tops of the 
branches are used (especially tho young 
tops) as fodder for horses and cattle, after 
liBYing been beaten or bruised to soften the 
firiokles. The dwarf-furae (U. nanus) is 
I6und in many parts of the fintish Isles. 


Furze-cliat (fi&x'z'chat), n. Another name 
for the whin-chat, a bird of the family Syl- 
viadfo or warblers, and genus Saxicola (S. 
rubetra), so called from its frequenting 
places abounding in furze or gorse. 
Farae-li^, Fune-wren(f6rzaing, fdrz^ren), 
n. Melizophilus provincialise a small bird 
found in several of tlie southern counties of 
England. Called also Dartford Warbler. 
Forzen, Furzy (f^rz'en, fOrzl), a. Overgrown 
with furze; full of gorse. 

Fusarole, Fusarol (fu'sa-ron, n. [Fr. fnsa- 
rolcefusarolle. It. fusaiuole, tvomfusaioloe a 
whirl to put on a spindle, from fuso (L. fusus), 
a spindle, the shaft of a column.] in arch, a 
moulding generally placed under the echinus 
or (]|uarter-roi]nd of columns in the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders. It consists 
of oval beads cut across at the top and 
alternating with thin tongue-shaped orna- 
ments. 

FUBC(fusk), a. Brown; dark-coloured; fus- 
cous. [Rare. ] 

Expectation was alert on the receipt of your 
.stranf^e -.shaped present, while yet undisclosed from 
ItsyiMr envelope. Lamd. 

FUBCatlon (fus-k&'shon), n. A darkening; 
obscurity. Blount. 

FUBdn, TOBCine (fus'sin), n. [L. fuscus, 
dark-coloured. ] A brownish matter obtained 
from empyreumatic animal oil. It is in- 
soluble in water, but may be dissolved by 
alcohol. 

FuBClte (fiis^sit), n. Same as Gabbronite 
(which see). 

Fubcoub (fiis'kiis), a. [L. fuRcuSe dark- 
coloured.] Brown; of a dork colour. 

Sad and fuscous colours, as black or brown, or 
deep purple, and the like. Burke. 

FUBe (fiiz), v.t. pret. ^ pp. fmed; ppr. /mh- 
iny. [L. fundo, fusum, to pour out, to melt, 
to cast.] 1. To melt; to liquefy by heat; to 
render fluid ; to dissolve.— 2. To blend or 
unite things, as if they were melted to- 
gether. 

That delirious man 
Whose (Mxey fuses old and new. 

And flashes into false and true. 

And mingles all without a pl.in. Tennyson. 

Fuse (fux). v.i. 1. To bo melted; to he re- 
duced from a solid to a fluid state by heat. 
2. To become intermingled and blended, as 
if melted together. 

Fuse (fflz), n. [A shortened form of fasil.] 
A tube filled with combustible matter, used 
in blasting, or in discharging a shell, <^c. 
FUBe6(fu-ze').n. [Fr. fus^e, a spindleful, from 
L.L. fueata (same sense), L./usuSe a spindle. 
Comp, rocket, from rock, a distaff. ] I'he cone 
or conical part of a watch or clock, round 
which is wound tho chain or cord. It is a 
mechanical contrivance for equalizing the 
power of the nialn-spiing; for as the action 
of a spring varies with Its degree of tension, 
the power derived from the force of a spring 
requires to bo modified according to cir- 
cumstances before it can become a proper 
substitute for a uniform power. In order 
therefore to correct this irregular action of 
the inaiu-spring, the fusee on which the 



Barrel and Fusee of a Watch. 


chain or catgut acts is made somewhat con- 
ical, so that Its radius at every point may be 
adapted to the strength of the spring. 
FUBee (ffl-zoO, H. [From Fr. fusil, n^ich is 
pronounced fiisB. See Fusil.] 1. A small 
neat musket or firelock; a fusil.— 2. Same 
as Fuse (which see).— 3. A kind of match 
for lighting a pipe, cigar, and the like, 
ihisee (fu-zoT. u. The track of a buck. 
Fusee-englne (ffl-zS'en-Jin), n. A machine 
for making fusees for watches and clocks. 
FaB6l-<^ (fu'zel-oil), n. fO. fusel, spirits 
of Inferior quality, as bad brandy or gin, 
and E. oil.] Oil of potato -Bpbdt; crude 
amylic alcohol (C^HiaU). It is a colourless 
oily spirit, of a strong and nauseous od6ur, 
which produces stupefying effects. Its taste 
Is very acri<l and nauseous. See under 
AMTLIO. 

Ft^bUity (fOz-i-biri-ti), n. [See Fusible.] 
The quality of being fusible, or of being 
convertible from a solid to a fluid state by 
heat. 

FaBlbla(fflB4-bl)jjB. [Fr., from L. /undo, 
/ueum^ to pour.] TOat may be melted or U- 


qucfl6d.-~>*u^tfrIo metal, an alloy, usually of 
lead, tin, and bismuth, compounded in such 
definite proportions as to melt at agi ven tem- 
perature.— plug, in steam-engmes, a 
plug of fusible metal placed in the skin of 
tho boiler, so as to melt, and allow tho steam 
to escape when a dangerous heat is reached. 
—Fusible porcelain, a silicate of alumina 
and soda obtained from ci^’olite and sand, 
fused and worked asglass . — Fusible calculus^ 
a variety of urinary concretion consisting 
of the mixed phosphates of magnesia and 
ammonia, and of lime. It is so named be- 
cause it fuses before the blow-pipe. 

FuBlfozm (fu'zi-foriu), a. [L. fxmts, a spindle, 
esid forma, form.] Shaped like a spindle: 
in bot. applied to roots that taper to botli 
ends, as the radish. 

FUBil(fu'zfl). 91. [Fr.; It. /orf7r,/firi7c, from 




FuslL 


Fusil fur prujectiii^ Greii.'icles. 

L. foeulus, dim. of focus, a fire.] A light 
musket or firelock resembling a carbine, and 
wlilcli might be slung over the shoulder by 
a belt. 

FuBll(fiVzIl), 9J. [L./t<st/s, a spindle.] A bear- 
ing in heraldry differing 
from the lozenge In being 
longer in proportion to 
its breadth, and named 
fi*om its>8hape, which re- 
sembles that of a spindle. 
Fu^ FUBlle (fuz'il), a. 
FFr. fnsile: L. fuMis, 
from fundo, fusum, to 
pour.] 1. Capable of be- 
ing melted or rendered 
fluid by heat. 'A kind of fusiU marble.’ 
Woodward.— % Running; flowing, os a li- 
quid. ‘ A/wju/e sea.* Philips. 

Fusileer. jhiBilier (fa-zil-er'). n. [From 
fusil.} Properly, a soldier anued with a 
fusil; an infantry soldier who bore firearms, 
as distinguished from a pikeman and archer. 
The name Fusiliers was formerly given to 
the third of the tliree regiments of Foot 
Guards, now called Scots Guards, and is still 
^ven to the 7th Regiment of the line, called 
Jioyal Fusiliers. 

Fusillade (ffi'zil-dd), n. [Fr., from fusil, a 
musket.] A simultaneous discharge ot 
musketry; as, a general fusillade. 

Fusillade (ffi'zil-ad), v.t. pret. pp. fttsil- 
laded; ppr. fusillading. To shoot down by 
a fusillade. ‘ Fusillade them all.' Carlyle. 
Fuaiziae (fu-sFue), fi. pi. A sub-family of tho 
turnip -Mells (Turbinollidao), tho typical 
genus of which is Fusus, commonly known 
by the name of spindlc-shclls. 
FuBlng-point (fuzing-point), ik The degree 
of temperature at which a substance melts 
or liquefies; point of fusion. See under Fu- 
sion. 

Fusion (fu'zhon), n. [Fr.; L. /usio, from 
fwido, fusum, to pour.] 1. The act or 
operation of melting or rendering fluid by 
heat, without the aid of a solvent; as, the 
fusion of ice or of metals.— 2. The state of 
being melted or dissolved by heat ; a state 
of fluidity or flowing in consequence of heat; 
as, metals in /tizion.— 3. The act of uniting 
or blending together things, as if they were 
melted together; complete union. 

So far did the emperor adv.ince in this work of 
fusion as to claim a place for himself among the 
Gaulish deities. Merivaie. 

--’Aqueous or watery fusion, the melting of 
certain crystals by^heat in their own water of 
crystallization. —Dry/u^ton, the liquefaction 
produced in salts by neat after the water of 
crystallization has oeen expelled.— /flmeous 
fusion, the melting of anhydrous salts by 
heat without their undergoing any decom- 
position.— Point qf fusion qf metals, the 
degree of heat at which they melt or liquefy. 
This point is very different for different 
metals. Thus potassium fuses at 136* Fahr., 
bismuth at 504*. lead at 010*, zinc at 680*, 
silver 1882*, gold 2282*. Malleable iron re- 
quires the highest heat of a smith’s forge 
(2I91T); while cerium, platinum, and some 
other metals are infusible in the heat of a 
smith’s forge, but are fusible before the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe. 

l^idonlm (fii'^on-les). See Fissenlbss. 


The euld doited deevil Is ssfusiom/oss as a docken. 

M. Scoa. 

FUlome (ffl'sum), a. [A. Sax. fits, rea<)y. 


ch. «Aaln: So. lo<A; g,go; i.jobi S, Fr. ton; ng.oifVi »H, tton; th, tUn; w, idg; cb, azttn.-See Kxr. 
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quick, willing, and £. iome.] Handsome; 
neat; notable. [LocaL] Orose. 

FU88 (fus), n. [Probably from A. Sax. fd#, 
t|iiick. willing, ready; Icel. eager.] A 
tumult; a bustle ; unnecessary or annoying 
work; much ado about nothing. 

Gill mother Dalniaine. with all her/MJX, was ever 
a bad cook, and overdid everything. Disratli. 

Fa88 (fus). V i. To make much ado about 
trirtes; to make a bustle. 

fussed^ fretted, commanded, and was obeyed. 

Sty JK Scoti. 

Fubb (fus), e.f. To disturb or confuse with 
trilling matters. 

Her intense quietude of bearing suited Miss Gryce, 
who could not bear to he fussed, CornhUi Afajf. 

FuBBball, n. See Fuzzball. 
Fu88lty(fus'i-fi), P.i. To fuss. [Vulgar.] 
FuBBlly (fus'i-li). adv. In a fussy or bust- 
ling manner. Byron, 

Fu8Bine88 (fusT-nes), n. The state of being 
fussy; bustle, especially needless bustle. 

She w.as fussy no doubt ; but her real activity bore 
a fair proportion to herfusstHess. Marryai, 

Fu88l6 (f us'I), V. t. Same as Fuzzle. 
Fu880Ck (fus'ok), n. A large, fat woman, 
[i^rovincial.] 

^say (fus'i), a. Moving and acting with 
fuss; bustling; making much ado about 
trifles; making more ado than is necessary. 

• ,\/uifity way.* Whately. 

Fust (fust), n. [O. Fr. /iiat, Fr. fikt; It. fusta; 
\; fastis, a staff.] In arch, the shaft of a 
column or trunk of a pilaster. OufUt. 

Fust (fust), n. [O.Fr. fust, Fr /lit, a cask, 
fast^, tasting or smelling of the cask; Pr. 
fast, wood, from L. fastis, a stick, a baton.] 
A strong musty smell. 

FU8t (fust), v,i. To become mouldy; to smell 

Sure he th.'\t made us with such large discourse 
hooking before and .^fter, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us uruis'd. ShaJb, 

lasted ^^fust'ed), a. Mouldy; ill smelling. 

Fwteilc (fus'tCir-ik), n. The yellow colour- 
ing matter derived from f ustet 8ee Fustet. 
Fustet (fus'tct), n. [Fr Sp. and Pg. fustete, 
from L. fastis, a stick, staff. ] The wood of 
the Rhus cot inns or Venice sumach, a .South 
European shrub with smooth leaves and a 
remarkable feathery inflorescence. It yields 
a flue orange colour, which, however, is not 
durable without a mordant. 

FttStiail (fus'ti-aii), n. [O. Fr. fustaine; Fr 
futaine; It, fustayno, from Fostat, the name 
of a suburb of Cairo, whence this fabric was 
first brought.] 1. A kind of coarse twilled 
cotton stuff, or stuff of cotton and linen 
with a pile like velvet, but shorter. It in- 
cludes corduroy, moleskin, velveteen, <ftc. 
2. An inflated style of writing; a kind of 
writing in which high-sounding words are 
used, apove the dignity of the thoughts or 
subject; a swelling style; bombast. 

Fustian is thoughts and words ill sorted. Dryden. 

Fustian (fus*ti-an), a. 1. Made of fustian. 

2. Swelling above the dignity of the thoughts 
or subject; too pompous; ridiculously tumid; 
bombastic. 

Virgil, if he could h.'ive seen the first verses of the 
Sylv.v, would have thought St.'itius mad in \\\s fustian 
description of the statue on the brazen horse. 

Dryden. 

Fustlanlst (fus'ti an ist), n. One who writes 
bombast. Milton. 

Fustic (fus'tik), n. [Fr. and .Sp. fastoe, from 
Sp. fuste, wood, tim])er, from L. fastis, a 
stick, a staff.] The wood of the Madura 
tinctoria, a tree growing in tlie West Indies. 
It is a large and handsome tree, and the 
timber, though like most other dye-woods, 
brittle, or at least easily splintered, is hard 
and strong. It is extensively used as an 
ingredient in the dyeing of yellow, and Is 
largely imported for that purpose. — Young 
fustic, same as Fustet (which see). 
Fustigatet (fus'ti-gat). v.t. pret. & pp. fus- 
tigated: ppr. fustigating, {h, fustigo, to 
beat with a stick fustis, a stick, and ago, 
to drive. 1 To beat with a cudgel; to cane. 
FusttgaMon (fus-ti-ga'shon). n.. The act 
of fustigating or cudgelling; punishment in- 
flicted by cudgelling. 

Slighter palm of martyrdom, however, shall not be 
denied : martyrdom not of massacre, yet of flistiji’a- 
tion. Carlyle. 

FUBtllarlant (fus-ti-la'ri-an), n. [From 
fasty.^ A low fellow; a scoundrel. 

Away, you scullion ! you rampalUan 1 you fusMa- 
riant 1*11 tickle your catastrophe. Shak. 

riutUtig,t FuitUngit (tui'ti-lug. fiu'tl- 
lugz), n. A ^rou. fat, unwieldy person. 


You may daily see sncYi fUsMugs walking in the 
streets, like so many tuns. yunius, 1639. 

FuBtlneBB (fus^ti-nos), n. State or quality of 
being ^l8ty; an ill smell from niouldiness^ 
or mouldinoss itself. 

FUBtV (fus'ti), a, [See Fust.] Mouldy; 
musty; ill-smelling; rank; rancid. fusty 
nut with no kernel.' Shak, 

It was that free and familiar communing with the 
beauties of English mature in their softer forms th.st 
gave his (Peacock’s) writings the freshness which so 
often relieves them from the oppressive taint of the 
niidtiighl oil and the fusty library. FUtn. Rev, 

Fuaullna (fu-sfl-irna), n, [L. fusus, a 
spindle.] A genus of fossil Foraniinifera, 
so named from their fusiform shells. They 
occur in the coal formations of Russia espe- 
cially. 

FUBUre (fu'zhiir), n. lL.fusura. See Fuss, 
V. 1 1 The act of fusing or nieltiug; smelting. 
Bailey. 

Fubub (fu'zus), n. [L., a spindle.] A genus 
of ga^teropodous molluscs nearly allied to 
Murex, characterized by a somewliat spindle- 
shaped univalve shell, swelling out in its 
middle or lower port, with a cniialiculatcd 
base, an elongated spire, a smooth columella, 
and the lip not slit. The genus comprises 
many species. The red whelk of England, 
the * roaring buckic'of the Scotch, is the 
h\ antinuHs. 

FutChell ( f uclPel), n. A longitudinal piece 
of timber supporting the 8]^inter-bar and 
pole of a carriage. 

Illtile (fiVtIl), a. [Fr. ; L. futilis, that easily 
pours out, that cannot be depended upon, 
vain, worthless, from fundo, fusum, to 
pour.] 1. 1 Talkative ; loquacious; tattling. 

One futile person, that inakcth it his glory to tell, 
will do more nurt than many that know it their duty 
to conceal. Hacvn, 

2. Trifling; of no weight or importance ; of 
no effect ; answering no valuable purpose ; 
worthless. 

Of its history little Is recorded, and that little 
futile. RusJbin. 

Syn. Trifling, trivial, frivolous, unimportant, 
useless, worthless. 

Futilely (fu'til-li), adv. in a futile manner. 
Futmty (fu-tin tl), n. l.t The quality of 
being talkative ; talkativeness ; loquacious- 
ness; loquacity. 

This fable docs not strike so much at the futility 
of woiiieri, as at the incontinent levity of a prying 
humour. Sir R. /.’Fxtrange. 

2. The quality of producing no valuable 
effect; tiiflingness; unimportance; want of 
weight or effect; as, the futility of measures 
or schemes ; to expose the futility of argu- 
ments. 

I have ridiculed the futil- 
Uyof speculative minds only 
when they wtuild pave the 
clouds instead of the streets. 

Landor. 

Futll0U8t(fa'til-iis),a. 

Worthless; trifling. 

Futtock (^fut'tok), n. 

[(^V)rruptea from foot- 
hook , or foot - lock. 1 
jVauf. one of the mid- 
dle timbers, between 
the floor and the upper 
timbers, or the timliers 
raised over the keel, 
which form the breadth 
of the ship. — Futtock- 
plates, iron plates 011 
the upper part of which 
the dead eyes are flxed, 
wli ile round holes ore punched at the lower 
end for the futtock-shrouds to hook in.-~ 
Futtock-shrouds, small shrouds leading from 
the shrouds of the main, mizzen, and fore 
masts to the shrouds of the top-masts. In 
the figure a a are the dead-eyes, bb the 
futtock-plutes, and c e the futtock-shrouds. 

-- Futtock-stave, a short piece of rope served 
over with spun yam, to which the shrouds 
are confined at the cat-harpinga 
ihiturablet (ffl'tflr-a-bl), a. Possible or 
likely to occur in the future. ' Things not 
only future, but/ttf urabfe.* Fuller. 

Future (ffl'tur), a. [Fr. futur; L.futurus, 
future part, of sum, fax, to be.] That is to 
be or come hereafter; that will exist at any 
time after the present; as, the next moment 
\e future to the present. 

The gr;it1tiide of place expectants b a lively sense 
of future favours. Sir R, tValfioie. 

- -Future tense. In grammar, that tense of 
a verb which is used when we wish to ex- 
press that an act or event is yet to take 
place. 

Future (fa*t&r), n. Time to come; time 



Futtock PLites and 
Shrouds. 


subsequent to the present; in a collective 
sense, events that are to happen after the 
present time. 

She rose upon a wind of prophecy 
Dilating on the future, Ten^yfaH. 

Futurely (ffl'tflr-li), adv. In time to come. 

It more imports me 
Than alt the actions that 1 have foregone, 
OzfMureiy can hope. 

Two Noble Kinsmen, 

Futuriflt (fu^tur-lst), n. 1.. One who has re- 

? ;urd to the future; one whose main interest 
ies in the future; an expectant. —2. In theol. 
one who holds that the prophecies of tlie 
iiiblo are yet to be fulfilled. 

Futuritlai (ffl-tur-i^shal), a. Relating to 
futurity; future. Uamut&n, [Rare.] 
Futurltlon (ffl-tQr-i'shon), n. The state of 
being to come or exist hereafter. [Rare.] 

Nothing . . . can have this imagined fuhiriiion, 
but as it IS decreed. Coleridge. 

Futurity (fu-turM-ti), n. 1 . The state of 
being yet to come, or to come hereafter.— 
2. Future time; time to come. 

1 wilt contrive some way to niiike it known to 
fidurity. Swift. 

3. Event to come. 

AWfuturities are naked before the All -seeing Eye. 

Souths 

Fuze (fuz), n. A tube filled with combus- 
tible matter. See Fusb. 

Fuzee (fu-zS^), n. in farriery, a kind of 
splint applied to the legs of horses. 

Fuzee (fu-ze*), n. A kind of match ; same 
as Fusee. * I tinerant vendors of such things 
as lui'ifer-matches, boot-laces, fuzees, 
Mayhew. 

Fuzz (fuz), V. i. [ Akin to Jlzz.] To fly off In 
minute particles. 

Fuzz (fuz), n. Fine, light particles; loose, 
volatile matter. Smart 
Fuzz (fuz). v.t. [From above noun; lit. to 
make the head light.] To intoxicate; to 
fuzzlo. [Gld slang.] 

The university troop dined with the Earl of Abing- 
dtin, and came home woM fussed, A. tVood. 

Fuzzball, FuBBball (fuz^bgl, fua'bgl), n. 
I'he common name of Lycoperdon, a fungus 
which, when pressed, bursts and scatters 
a fine dust; a puff-ball. 

Fuzzle (f uzl), V. i. [Freq. from fuzz ; hence 
fuddle.] To intoxicate; to fuddle. Burton. 
Fuzzy (fuz'l), a. [See Fozy.] Light and 
spongy; rough and shaggy. [Frovindal.] 

1 enquire whether it l>e the thin nicinhrane or the 
inward and something soft uiid fussy pulp it con- 
tains that raises and represents to itself these arbi- 
trarious figments and chimeras. Dr. il. More. 

Fy (fi), exclam. [See Fib.] A word which 
cxpres.ses blame, dislike, disapprobation, 
abhorn^nce, or contempt, and sometimes 
surprise. 

Fy, my \ot(i,fyl a soldier, and afraid? Shak. 

Fyke, n. and v. Same as FUce. [Scotoli.] 
Fyke (fik), n. A bag-net used in catching 
llsh, allowing them to enter but not to re- 
tuni. [United Statca] 

Fylet (fil), v.t. To file; to smooth; to give 
polish to. 

However, sir, ye fyle 

Your courteous tongue hb prayscs to compyle. 

Spenser. 

Fyie (fyi), V.t. [A. Sax. fjlan, to make foul. 
See File.] To make foul or filthy; to make 
dirty; to doflle; to foul; to soil. [Scotch.] 
Her face wad/y/e the Logau- water. Bums. 

Fylfot (fllTot), n. A peculiarly-formed cross, 
supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe, ai)out the sixth century, from 
India or China, where it was employed as a 
mystic symbol among religious devoteep; it 



Fylfots. 


I. From embroidery on mitre of Thomas k Becket. 
9, From a brass in Lewknor Church, Oxfordshire. 

Is often used in decoration and embroidery 
in the middle ages. 

t (fit^, n. [A. Sim. fltt, a soi^; 

a song. Seel^iTT. 


Ittan, to ring^ A musical strain; a canto; 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mb, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tQbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, So. abune; y, So. fey. 
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O. the seventh letter in the English alphabet. 
If we bend the tongue so as to form an arch» 
which presses against the hinder part of the 
roof of the mouth, and produce a sound by 
lowering the tongue, and fl^ving utterance 
to voice, the sound is called in English g 
hard, which is a guttural mute, the * voiced ' 
or soft or sonant sound corresponding to 
the ‘ breathed * or hard or surd sound k (or c 
hard). This sound of g is what the letter 
always has before a (except in gaol), o, u, and 
when initial also before e and t in all words 
of English origin, and when final. The 
soft sound of g, or that which it more com- 
monly has before e, i, and y, as in gem, gin, 
(tym^nastice, is a palatal sound the same as 
that of j, and did not occur in the oldest 
English or Anglo>8axon. It is the voiced 
sound corresponding to the breathed sound 
ch, as in church. The letter G was a Roman 
invention introduced in comparatively late 
times; it was formed from C, which pre- 
viously had been doing double duty as the 
representative of both the sound of k and 
that of g fas in give). O is silent before n 
at the beginning of words, a^gnat, gnaw; in 
the middle of words before n it is generally 
pronounced; at the end, though not pro- 
nounced it has the effect of lengthening the 
preceding vowel, us in benign, consign, 
viaiiqn, campaign. In a numi>er of words 
whicn in Anglo-Saxon contained a guttural 
h, it has intruded itself before the h, fonning 
a combination which now merely lengthens 
the preceding vowel sound, as in /ought, 
bought, bright, might, night, nigh, high. The 
Anglo-Saxon g seems often to have had a 
sound nearly equivalent to our y, and in 
many English words has been softened into 
y or VO, or in other ways; as, A. Sax. gear, E. 
year: A. Sax. bugan, E. bow; A. Sax. gelic, 
E. alike; A. Sax. feeger, E. fair; A. Sax. 
vocega, E. way; A. Sax. lagu, E. law; A. Sax. 
sage, E. saw. in wortis originally beginning 
with a w, and borrowed from the German 
into the French, ay has been inserted before 
the w, hence E. guard and ward, gmrantee 
and warrant, guise and wise, Fr. guerre, E. 
war; comp. vV, gwain for E. wain, gwell for 
weff.— As a numeral, G was anciently used 
to denote 400, and with a dash over it, G, 
40,000.— In the calendar It is the seventh Do- 
minical letter.— In music, (a) the fifth note 
and dominant of the normal scale of C, called 
also sol; {b) the lowest note of the grave 
hexachora; in the Guidonian system yamma 
ut; (e) a name of the treble clef, which is 
seated on the G or second line of the treble 
staff, and which formerly had the form of G. 
dab (gab). n. iDaii. gab, Sw. gap, the 
mouth. Cog. Ir. cob, gob, mouth, O.Fr. gob, 
gulp, a mouthful. See the verb. Akin 
gape, gap, gobble.] The mouth; hence, idle 
talk; chatter; lociuaclty; as, he has the gift 
of the ya&. [Colloq.] 

Qab(gab),v.i. [A. Sax. gabban, to scoff: of wide 
alliance in Teutonic, Komance, and Celtic 

S oups. Comp. D.gabberen, to joke, to chat- 
r; Icel. gabha, It gabbare, Fr. gaber, to 
deceive; Armor, goab, mockery. Akin G.E. 
and So. gab, the mouth, gabble, gibber, jibber, 
gape. See Gape.] To talk much; to prate; 
to talk idly. [Colloq.] 

Thou art one of the knights of Franck, who hold it 
for glee and pastime to as they term it, of ex- 
ploit beyond human power. Sir //'. Scott. 

Oab (gab), n. In steam-enghws, the name 
given to the hook on the end of the eccen- 
tric rod opposite the strap. 

Oabaxage (g&a)«r-Aj), n. Coarse packing- 
cloth: a term formerly used for the wrappers 
in which Irish goods wore packed. 
Gabardine. Gaberdine (ga'bar-den, ga'ii^r- 
den), n. [3p. gabardina, O. Fr. galvardine, 
which Little believes to be connected with 
the L.L. galnape, gaunape, a loose overcoat, 
wlilch appears to have been funned fruiii 
the L. galbanum or galbinurn, a vestment. 
Comp. Sp. and O.Fr. gaban, Fr. caban, a 
greatcoat, a cape. ] A coarse frock or loose 
upper garment; a mean dresa 

You call me mlsheltever. cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon ray Jewish SkaJt. 

Gabbard. Oabart(gAVard,gaVart),n. [Fr. 
gabare, Armor, kobar or gooar, a lighter.] 


A kind of heavy-built vessel or lighter built 
especially for inland navigation. [Scotch. ] 
0abb6,t v.i. To gab ; to talk idly; to lie. 
Chaiwr. 

Gabble (gabn), v.i. pret. & pp. gabbled; ppr. 
gabbling. [Freq. from gab.] 1. To prate; to 
talk noisily and rapidly; to talk without 
meaning. 

Such a rout, :irid such a rabble. 

Run to hear Jack Puddtng^a^^/e. SuHft. 

2. To utter inarticulate sounds with rapidity. 

The noisy geese UxiktffabbUd o*er the pool. 

Goldsmith. 

Gabble (Kab'I), n. l. Loud or rapid talk 
without meanintr. 

Forthwith a hideous rises Inuil 

Among the builders; each to other calls 
Not umierstood. Milton. 

2. Inarticulate sounds rapidly uttered, as of 
fowls. 

Gabbler (gab'l^r), n. One who gabbles; a 
prater; a noisy talker; one that utters inar- 
ticulate sounds. 

Oabbro (gah'brd). n. In mineral, the name 
given by the Italians to a rock consisting 
essentially of diallagc and white epidote or 
saussurlte. It is the euphotide of the French, 
and the verde di Corsica duro of artists. 
Oabbronlte, Gabronlte (gab'bron-it, ga'- 
ijron-it), n. [ It. gabbro. ] A mineral, sup- 
posed to be a variety of scapolite, occurring 
111 masses, whose structure is more or less 
foliated, or sometimes compact. Its colours 
are gray, bluish or greenish-gray, and some- 
times red. 

Gabby (gab'i), a. Talkative; chattering; lo- 
quacious. [Scotch. ] 

On condition I were sisx^iibby 

As either thee or honest Haoby. Ktim.uiy. 

Gabel, Gabelle (ga'bel, ga-bel), n. [Fr. ya- 
belle, IT. gahela, qabella, It. gabella, and O. 
It. cabella, cabatla, Sp. gabela, from Ar. 
kabdla, tax, impost. See, however. Gavel.] 
A tax, impost, or excise duty; particularly, 
in France, a tax on salt. 

The x^bels of Naples are very high on oil, wine, 
tobacco, and indeed on almost everything that can 
be eaten, drank, or worn. Addison, 

Gabeler (gaTiel-er), n. A collector of the 
gabel or of taxes. 

Gabelle (ga-bel), n. iFr.] See Gabel. 
Gaberdine, n. see Gabardine. I 

Oaberlunide (ga-ber-lun'zi), n. [A contr. 
for gaberlunzie-nian, from Sc. gaberlumie, 
a wallet, and that conipoundt^d of a contr. 
of gabardine, aud lunzie, a Sc. form of loin, | 
the pallet resting on the loins.] A nieiidi- | 
cant ; a poor guest who cannot pay for his 
entertainment. [Scotch. ] 

Gabian (giVbi-an), a. A tenn applied to a 
variety of petroleum or mineral naphtha ex- 
uding from the strata at Gabian, a viHage in 
the department of Hdrault, Franco. 

GablUa (ga-bira), n. A finger or parcel of 
tobacco in Cuba, consisting of about thirty- 
six to forty leaves. The bales are usually 
made up of 80 hands, each of 4 gablllas. 
Simmonds. 

Gabion (g&lii-on), n. [Fr., It. gabbio^ie, a 
large cage, from gabbia, a cage, from L.L. 
gabia (-L. eavea), an inclosure, from L. ca- 



Part of Trench with Gabions and Fascines. 


Vila, hollow. 1 In fort a large basket of wicker- 
work, of a cylindrical form, but without a 
bottom, filled with earth, and serving to 
shelter men from an enemy’s fire. In a siege 
when forming a trench, a row of gabions is 
placed on the outside nearest the fortress. 


and filled with earth as it is dug from the 
trench. Each gabion is about 83 inches in 
height, but this height is usually increased 
by placing a row of fascines on the top. 
Oablonaffe (ga1)i-on-aJ), n. in fort, a col- 
lective term fur gabions used in fortification. 
Oabloned (ga'bi-ond), a. In fort furnished 
with, formcil of, or protected by gabions. 

* Floating batteries, strongly parapettod aud 
gabioned.* W. If. Ilmsell. 

Gabionnade (ga'bi-ou-ad), n. In fort a work 
hastily thrown up ; especially, one consist- 
ing of gabions. 

Gable (ga1)D, n. [Norm, gable, L. L. gabulum , 
from the Tent.; comp. Goth, gibla, a pin- 
nacle; O.H.G. gipUi, head, top; G. giebel, 
the ridge or jiointcd end of a house ; Dan. 
gavl, 1). yevid (like O.E. and Sc. gavel), Icel. 
yajt, the sharp end of a thing, the gable of a 
house. ] In arch, the triangular end of a house 
or other building, from the level of the eaves 
to the top, and distinguislied from a pedi- 



Wooden («able of sixteenth century at Coventry. 


nient by this, among other things, that it 
is not surmounted by a cornice; also the end- 
wall of a house; a gable-end. -Mutual gable, 
in SeMs law, a wall separating two houses 
and common to both. 

Gablet (gaObl). n. A cable. Chapimn. 
Gable-end (ga'bl-end), n. The triangular- 
toppod end-wall of a house. 

Gable-roof (ga'bl-rof), n. In arch, a roof 
converging to an apex, and open to the slop- 
fiig rafters or spars. 

Gable-roofed (ga'bl-rbft), a. In arch, having 
a roof converging to an apex in the manner 
of a gable, the sloping rafters being left 
open to the interior, without the interven- 
tion of cross-beams, or an arched ceiling. 
Gablet (ga'blet), n. In arch, a small gable 
or gable-shaped decoration, frequently in- 
troduced on buttresses, screens, Ac. 
Gab-lever, Oab-Ufter (gab'ie-v6r, gab^iift- 
i*r), n. In steauGengines, a contrivance for 
lifting the gab from the wrist on the crank 
of the eccentric shaft in order to disconnect 
the eccentric from the valve gear. 
Gable-window (ga'bl-win-dd),n. A window 
ill the end or gable of a building, or a window 
liaving its upper part shaped like a gable. 
GablOCk (gab^k), n. A false spur fitted on 
to the heel of a ramccock to make it more 
effective in fighting. Craig, 

Gabxlellte (g&'bri-el-It), n. Eceles. one of a 
sect of Anabaptists in Pomerania, so called 
from one Gabriel Schcrling. 

Gabronlte (ga'bron-It), n. See GABBRONn’R. 
Gaby, Ghawby (ga'bi, gg'bi), n. [From root 
of gape,] A silly, foolish person; a dunce; 
a simpleton; a goose. [Colloq.] 

Gad (gad), n. [A. Sax. aadu, also gdd, a 
goad, a sharp point; Icel. gaddr, Sw. gadd, 
a goad, a spike, a sting; comp. Ir. gada, a 
bar or ingot of metal. Ooad is a slightly 
different form of the same word ] l.t The 
point of a spear or arrowhead.— 2. t A style 
or graver. 

1 will fro get a leaf of bra-ss 

And with a ffad of xteei will write these words. 

ShaJt. 

3. A steel spike in the knuckle of a gauntlet. 
See Gadlino.— 4. A goad. [Scotch or pro- 
vincial English.] — 5. A wedge or ingot of 
steel or iron. 

Flemish steel Is brought down the Rhine to Dort 
and other parts some in bars and some in jg^adti and 
therefore called Flemish steel, and sometimes jrad 
steel. Moxon, 

C.t A sceptre or club. Mir. for Mags. — 


oh, cAain; 6h, So. loeA; g»yo; bjob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, siny; th, (Aen; th, f/dn; w, trig; wh, irAig; zh, anire.— See Key. 
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7. In minitig, a puinteil wodge-like tool» 
tipped with steel, and of a peculiar form, 
prhich the miner forces into a rent in the 
rock for the purpose of separating it. — 

8. Any rod or stick, as a fishing'rod, a 
measuring-rod. — 9. In old Scotch prisons a 
round bar of iron crossing the condemned 
cell horizontally at the height of about 
0 inches from the floor, and strongly built 
into the wall at either end. The ankles 
of the prisoner sentenced to death wore 
secured within shackles which were con- 
nected by a chain about 4 feet long, with 
a large iron ring which travelled on the 
gad .— the gad, upon the spur or im- 
pulse of the moment. Shak, 

Gad (gad), v.l pret. pp. gadded; ppr. gad- 
ding. [Ptt)bably from the restless running 
about of animals stung by the gadfly, ] 1. To 
walk about; to rove or ramble idly or with- 
out any fixed purpose. 

Give the w.'Uer no passage, neither a wicked wonuin 
liberty to Ecclus. xxv, 35 . 

Hence- -2. To act or move without re- 
straint; to wander, as in thought or speech; 
to stra^le, os in growth. 

The good nuns would check her i^addim£r tongue 
FuU often. Tennyioft. 

Desert caves 

With wild thyme and the vine o'ergrown. 

Mt/ron. 

QadabOUt (gad'a-bout). n. One who walks 
about without business. [Colloq. ] 
Qad-hee (gad'be), n. Same as Oadfty. 
Ctaldder (gad'fir), n. A rambler; one that 
roves about idly. 

A drunken woman, and a. j^tidder nbroad, causeth 
great anger, and she will not cover her own shame. 

Hcclus. XX vi. 8 . 

Oaddlzigly (gad^ing-li), adv. In a gadding, 
roving, or idle manner. 

GaddlBh (gad'ish), a. Disposed to gad or 
wander about idly. 

OaddtelmeBB (gad^ish-nes). n. The quality 
of being gaddish; disposition to flaunt about. 

and folly.’ Abp. Leightmi. 
Gadfly (gad'fll). n. [A. Ssix. gad, a goad, and 
E. Jig. J A dipterous i iisect of the genus (Es- 
truB, which stings cattle,and deposits its eggs 
in their skin : cal led also Botfly. The species 
which infests oxen is the Gattrwi bovU. Tlie 
species of the family Tabatiidflo are also 
called gadflies. They are very bloodthirsty 
creature8.andhavc. in their lancet-furnished 
mouths, an apparatus admirably fitted to 
aid them in getting blood. All the gadflies 
are also known by the name Breeze. 
Oadhelic (gad-he'lik or gallikV a. [See 
Gaelic.] Of or pertaining to tnat branch 
of the Celtic race which comprises the Erse 
of Ireland, the Gaels of Scotland, and the 
Manx of the Isle of Man ; os distinguished 
from the Cymric branch, which comprises 
the Welsh and Bretons, its also the Cornish, 
and generally all the earliest Celtic inhabi- 
tants of Britain. Ireland was the earliest 
home of the Gadhelic branch, whence it 
spread to Scotland in the sixth century, a 
portion of the branch, under the name of 
Scots, having then settled in Argyle. 'Fhc 
Scots ultimately became the dominant race, 
the Piets, an earlier Cymric race, being lost 
in them. 

Gadhelic (gad-he^ik or gM'ikl. n. The lan- 
guage of the Gadhelic branen of the Celtic 
race, comprising the Erse, Gaelic, and Manx. 
Gadldm (ga'di-d^), n. [BeeGADUS.] A family 
of soft-finned tcleostean Ashes, having the 
ventral fins pointed and attached to the 
throat, of which the common codfish serves 
as the typo. The genus Gad us is exceedingly 
numerous both in species and individuals, 
and taking iliem altogether they may be 
regarded as the most valuable Cubes in the 



Gadido*. 

Common Codfish {Gadus murrhua). . v. Ventral 
fins, pointed, and placed near the pectoral /. Pec- 
toral fin. 

sea in an economical point of view. Be- 
sides the cod the family comprises the had- 
dock, whiting, ling. Ac. 

Cteditanian i^dl-ta^nl-anV, a. [L. Gadtto- 
nus, from Qomz, Cadiz.] Beioniring or re- 
lating to Cadiz in Spain, or its inhabitants. 

Oadltaalan (ga-dl-ta'ni-an), n. A native or 
an inhabitant of Cadiz. 


GadUngpt n. One given to gad about; an 
idle vagabond. Chaucer. 

Gadllngtt a. Given to gadding about; 
rambling; straggling. 

OadUngtt n. [From A. 

Sax. gad, a goad.] In 
ancient annour, h spike 
of steel on the knucKles 
of the gloves of mail. 

Gadoid (gad'oid), a. [L. Gadlings. 
gadxut, a cod, and Gr. 
eidoe, resemblance.] Relating to the Gadidao 
or codfishes. 

Gadoid (gad 'old X n. An individual of a 
family of fishes, (iadidm. 

Oadolinite (gaMo-lin-it), n. A mineral, so 
called from l^fossor Gadolin, a Kiisdaii 
chemist; it occurs usually in amorphous 
masses of a blackish colour, and having the 
appearance of viti^us lava. It consists of 
yttria, silica, and tlie protoxides of cerium 
and iron. 

Gadred,t pp^ Gathered. Chaucer. 
Gadsman (gadz'man), n. See Gaudsman. 
Gad*steel (gad'stel), n. [A. Bax. gad, a small 
bar or goad, and E. ttieel.] Flemish steel: so 
named from its being wrought in gads. 
GadUB (ga*dusX*n. [L., a codfish.] The 
codfish genus, a linna^an genus of niala- 
copterygian fishes, coextensive with the 
family Gadidte. It included the common 
cod, the haddock, whiting, hake, ling, Ac. 
The name is retained in some systems of 
zoology for the genus of the Gadid» which 
includes the common cod, the haddock, the 
dorse, Ac. 

Gafl-wall (gad'wgl), n. [Said to be from gad, 
to walk about, and well.} The common 
name of A'nas strepera, a species of duck 
not so large as the mallard, with long and 
pointed wings and a vigorous and rapid 
flight. It appears to dislike exposure, and 
hides itself, if the locality permit, in thick 
reeds and aquatic herbage. It is rarely 
found in Britain or Ireland. North Ame- 
rica as far down os South Carolina, and 
tlie eastern parts of Europe, seem to be Its 
favourite habitat. In southcni and western 
regions it is noted as a bird of passage. 
Russian naturalists have observed it in Cau- 
casia, and it has been found in North-west 
India. 

Oae (ga), v.i. and t. To go. [Scotch.] 
Oae-down, Gaenioim (ga'doun, gtVdbn), n. 
[Scotch.] 1. The act of swallowing.— 2. A 
guzzling or drinking match. 

He sent Jamie Grieve the keeper, and sicken a day 
as we had wi' the foum.arts and the tods, and sicken 
a bhthc £^a€’dtntfM as we had again e’en. 

.Sir fr. Scott. 

Gaol (gal), n. A Scottish Highlander or Celt. 
Gaelic (gul'ik), a. [Gael. Gaidhealach, Gae- 
Inch, Gaelic, from Cfaidheal, a Gael.] Of or 
pertaining to the Gaels, a Celtic race inha- 
biting the Highlands of Scotland; as, the 
Gaelic language. 

Gaelic (garik), n. [Gael. Gaidhlia, Gaelia.] 
The language of the Celts inhabiting the 
Highlands of Scotland. See GadHELIO. 
Gaet (gat), n. [See Gate.] Manner; habit; 
practice. [Scotch.] 

An’ may they never leam the jraeft 

O’ ither vile wanrestfu' pets. Burnt, 

Gaff (gaf), n. [Probably from Celt, gaf, 
hor>ked, a hook, or Fr. gaffe, Sp. and Pg. 
ga/a, a hook; in any case connected with 
gajffle and the words there mentioned.] 
1. A hartioon; a gaff-hook. —2. JVauf. a spar 
used to extend the upper edge of fore-and- 
aft sails which are not set on stays, as the 



Cutter.— Caff; S, gaff-topssU. 

main-sail of a slotm or tho KMuiker of a ship. 
At the lower or fore end ft has a kind of 
fork called the jaw (the prongs are the 


cheeke), which embraces the mast; the outer 
end is called tlie peak. The Jaw is secui^ 
in its position by a rope passing round the 
mast. — Oaff-topsail, a light mampilar or 
quadrilateral sail set above a mdT (as the 
gaff extending the head of a cutter's main- 
sail), and having its foot extended by It— • 

3. The metal spur of fighting cocks; a 
gaftte. 

Gaff (gaft n. A theatre of the lowest class, 
the admission to which is generally a |>enny; 
a cheap and loosely conducted place of 
amusement, where singing and dancing 
take place nightly. 

Gaffer (gaf'(^r), n. [Contr. from grandfather 
or good father.} 1. An old nistic; a word 
originally of respect, which seems to have 
degenerated into a term of familiarity or 
contempt. 

I'or £affer Treadwell tol<l us, by the bye, 
Excessive sorrow is exceeding dry. Gay, 

2. The foreman of a squad of workmen, 
especially navvies; an overseer. 

Gaff-book (gafliok), n. A sort of large iron 
hook fixed on a handle, used to awst in 
landing large fish, as salmon, when they 
have been brought near the side by the ro<f- 
llsher. The hook is driven into the body 
of the fish, generally by an assistant, and the 
fish is then lifted to the bank. 

GaAe (gaf'l), n. [L.G. D. Sw. and Dan. 
gaffel, Icel. gdffall, G. gabel, a fork. Cog. W. 
gad, Ir. and Gael, gabhal, a fork.] 1. Aniir- 
tincial spur put on cocks when they are set 
to fight— 2. A steel lever to bend cross- 
bows. 

My cross-bow in my hand, my on my rack. 

To bend it when 1 please, or when 1 please to slack. 

Drayton, 

GafflOCk (gaHok), n. Same ns Oaveloek. 
Gaibl (gaf 'ol), n. [A. Bax. gafol, gaful, rent, 
tribute. Bee Gavel.] In law, rent or in- 
come; tax, tribute, or custom. BurrUl. 
Gafol-giId,t Gafol<l-ffUdt(gaf'ol-gild,gaf'- 
old-gild), n. The payment of custom or tri- 
bute. 

Gafol-land, t(}afold-landt (gaf'ol-Iand,gaf^- 
old-land), n. In law, property subject to the 
gafol-gilil, or liable to be taxed. 

Gag (gag), v.t. pret. A pp. gagged; ppr. gag- 
ging. [Vorliaps from A. Bax. cceggUm, to 
lock, to shut; caeg, a key; but comp. W. 
cegiaw, to choke, from eeg, a choking, (hr it 
may be unomatopoetic; comp, gaggle} 1. To 
stop the mouth of by thrusting something 
into it so as to hinder speaking but permit 
breathing; hence, to silence by authority or 
violence. 

The time was not yet come when eloauence was to 
be j;a^£red and reason to be hoodwinkea. Macaulay. 

2. To prise or keep open by means of a .. 

‘ Mouths to such a wideness.’ For- 

fescue.— 3. To cause to heave with nausea - 

4. In etage slang, to introduce interpola- 
tions into; as, to gag a part. 

Gag (gag), n. 1. Bonietliing thrust into the 
mouth and throat to hinder speaking.— 2. A 
moutliful which produces nausea and retch- 
ing or threatens with choking. * A gag of 
mutton fat.' 3. In sUxge slang, an 

interpolation introduced by an actor into 
his part either in accordance with custom 
or with his own fancy. 

You see the performances consisted all of I 

don't suppose anybody knows what the words are in 
the piece. Mayhew. 

Gag (gag), v.i 1. To retch; to heave with 
nausea. —2. In stage dang, to interpolate 
words of one's own into one's part: said of 
an actor. 

The leading actors will be nervous, uncertain in 
their words, and disposed to inteipolate otgajr until 
their memories are refreshed by the prompter. 

i^ornkitl Mag, 

Oagatet (ga'g&t). n. Agata FuJder. 

Go^ (gaj), n. [Fr., from L.L. gadium, txi- 
dium, from Goth, vadi, pledge, from vidan, 
to bind; comp. G. toette, a bet, A. Bax. wedd. 
Sc. wad, pledge, promise. Cog. L. vas, vadis, 
a surety, a pledge, Akinufoge.} 1. A pledge 
or pawn; something laid down or given 
as a security for the performance of some 
act to be done by the person denositr 
itig the thing, and which Is to be forfeited 
by non-performance. It is used of a mov- 
able thing, not of land or other immovable. 
*Nor without gages to the needy lend.' 
iSSandga— 2. An^hing thrown down as a 
token of challenge to combat. Formerly it 
was customary for the challenger to oast on 
the ground a glove, acap, a gauntlet, or the 
like, which was taken up by the accepter of 
the ohallenge. *'Iliere 1 throw my gags," 
Sfiak, 

Oage(^J), fk A measure or rule of measur- 
ing; a standard. See Gauos. 
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CtalEt (gftj), n. [The name of the person whc 
first introduced them.] The name criven to 
several varieties of plum; as» the green 
golden gage, transparent gage, Ac. 

Cmge (m;» V.f. pret. A pp. gaged; ppr. 
gaging, l. To pledge; to pawn; to ^ve or 
dimont as a pledge or security for some 
other act; to wage or wager. 

A moiety competent 

Was by our kini;. SAaJk, 

2, To bind by pledge, caution, or security 
to engage. 

But rny chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time, something ^o prodigal. 

Hath left mopap^d. SMaJt, 

OfiSfi To measure; to gauge (which 

see). 

You shall not pape me 

By what we do to-night. SAaJk, 

OfiMa (ga'J6-a), n. A genua of plants (nat. 
order Liliaceie), named after Sir Thomas 
Oage, a British botanist. They are small 
bulbous -rooted plants, with linear root- 
leaves and scapes of yellowish-green flowers; 
the seeds have a yellowish (nut black) seed 
coat, thus differing from those of the allied 
genus Omithogalum. They are natives of 
Europe, temperate Asia, and Northern 
Africa, one (v. ItUea) occurring in Britain. 
OaEfiT (gaj'^r), n. One who gages. See 
Gaugbh. 

QlUMer(gag'dr), n. 1. One that gags. —2. A 
lifter used by the founder consisting of a 
light T-shaped piece of iron. 

Gaggle (gn^l). v.i. pret. A pp. gaggled; ppr. 
‘ig, [Perhaj ^ “ 


, Perhaps a freci. from gag, or 
lofmod''from the sound.] To make a noise 
l^e a goose. 

If 1 have company, they arc a parcel of chattering 
magpies : if abroad, 1 am ixptpp^iftp goose. 

Guardian, 

Oag-reln (gag^ran), n. In saddlery, a rein 
that passes through the runners, and Is In- 
tended to draw tho bit into the comers of 
the horse's mouth. 

Gag-runner (gag'run-^r). n. In saddlery, a 
loop attached to the throat-latch. 
Gag-tooth (gag'tdth). n. A projecting tooth. 
Uallimll, 

Gag-toothed (gflg'tatht), a. Having pro- 
jecting teeth. Holland, 

(lahnlte (gHnit), n, [From Ckihn, a Swedish 
chemist, tiio discoverer. ] A mineral called 
also Automolite, Zinc-spinel, and Octahe- 
dral Corundum. It Is a native aluminnte of 
ainc, and is always cmtallized in regular oc- 
tahedrons or dodecahedrons, like spinel. 
OMety (ga'c-ri). n. 1. The state of being 
gAX; merriment; mirth; action or acts 
prompted by or inspiring merry delight; as, 
the gaieties ot the season. —2. Finery; show; 
as, tne gaiety of dress. 

Gaikwar (glVwgr), n. Same as Guikwar, 
Ouieoioar, 

Qailer,t n, A jailer. Chaucer, 

Oidllardit a. Brisk; gay. See Galltard. 
Chaucer, 

aallllardO(ga)'y&rd),n. [it, gagliarda,] A 
lively Italian dance. 

Gaily (gali)adr. [From pay.] 1. In a gay 
manner; with mirth and frolic; Joyfully; 
merrily. 

weights , who travel that way daily, 

jog on by his example paily. Swift, 

2. Spendidly; with finery or showiness. 

Some show their gwiVy gilded trim, 

Quick glancing to the sun. Gray, 

S. Tolerably; pretty. [Old Eugllah and 
Scotch.] 


For this purpose, whereof we now write, this would 
have served pailie well. tyulson, 

Oftln (gftn), v.t. [Fr. gagner, anciently, to 
earn profit or revenue from pasturage; 
hence, to gain; gagnage, pasturage. Qagner 
(O.Fr. gaagner, Pr. gazatihar. It. guada- 
gnare, Sp. guadanar) corresponds to O.H.Q. 
toeidatijan, to pasture, which gives L.L. 
weidaniare, from which the Komance forms 
flow in accordance with established rule. 
Oomp. Icel. gagn, gain, and A. Sax. ungeegne, 
fruitlessly.] 1. To obtain by Industry or the 
employment of capitid; to get as profit or 
advantage; to acquire: opposed to lose. 

What Is a man profited If he shall pain the whole 
^ world and lose his own soul? Mat. xvi. c6. 

2. To Win; to obtain by superiority or success; 
as, to gain a battle or a victory; to gain a | 
prise; a cause in law. —8. To obtain in 

general; to acquire; to procure; to receive; 
as, to gain favour; to gain reputation. 

For ftune with toil wepain, but lose with ease. 

You should not have loosed from Crete, and have 
puimd this harm and loss. Acts xxvU. at. 


Help my prince Xmpain 
His rightful bride. Ttnuyten, 

4. To draw into any interest or party; to win 
to one's side; to conciliate. 

To gratify the queen, wad pain the court. Dryden, 
If be shall hear thee, thou YaaX pained thy brother. 

Mat. xvUI. 15. 

6. To reach; to attain to; to arrive at; as, to 
gain the top ot a mountain; to gain a good 
harbour. 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To the timely inn. S/taS, 

—•Togaininto, to draw or persuade to Join in. 
He pained Lepidus inOt his measures. Middleton, 
—To gain over, to draw to another par^ or 
Interest; to win over.— To gain ground, to 
advance in any undertaking; to prevail; to 
acquire strength or extent; to increase.— To 
gam time, to obtain an increase of time for 
a particular purpose, either by an extension 
of the time at one's disposal, or by saving 
time on something else. —To gain the wind 
(naut), to get to the windward aide of an- 
other ship. 

Gain (gau), V, i. To have ad vantage or profit; 
to acquire gain; to grow rich; to advance in 
interest or happiness. 

Thou hast greedily pained of thy neighbours by 
extortion. Exelc. xxii. X2. 

—To gain on or upon, (a) to encroach ; to 
advance on ; to come forward by degrees ; 
as, the ocean or river gains on the land. 
‘Seas, that daily gain upon the shore.' 
Tennyson, {b) To advance nearer, as in a 
race ; to gain ground on ; as, a fleet horse 
gains on his competitor. 

And still we followed where she led. 

In hope to pain upon her flight. Tetinyson. 

( 0 ) To prevail against or have tho advantage 
over. 

The English have not only pained upon the Vene- 
tians in the Levant, but have their cloth in Venice 
itself. Addison. 

(d) To obtain influence with. 

My good behaviour had so far pained on the 
emperor that I began to conceive hopes of Ubci^. 

Gaill(gan).n. [Fr. pain, profit. See the verb.] 

1. Fn^t; interest; something obtained as an 
advantage; anything opposed to loss. 

Did wisely from expensive sins refrain. 

And never broke the Sabbath but for pai»t. 

Prydeft, 

But wh.it things 'utxe pain to me those I counted 
io.ss for Christ. Phil. iii. 7. 

Did I make s^pain of you by any of them whom I 
sent unto you? a Cor. xii. 17. 

2. The act of gaining; acquisition; increase. 

' Gain of core. ' Shak. * Double gain of hap- 
piness.' Shak, -Syn. Profit, interest, lucre, 
emolument, benefit. 

Gain (gan), n. [W. gdn, a mortise, ganu, 
to contain.] 1. A mortise.— 2. In arth. the 
bevelled shoulder of a binding Joist for the 
purpose ot giving addiUonal resistance to 
the tenon below. 

Gain (gau), a. [Icel. gegn, convenient, suit- 
able, gegna, properly to meet, then to suit, 
to fit; A. Sax. gegen,g€dn, against.] 1. Suit- 
able; convenient.— 2. Straight; dirpet; as, 
the gainest way.— 3. Near; contiguous. - 
4. Easy; tolerable. — 5. Handy; dexterous. — 
G. Honest; respcctalfie.— 7. Profitable; cheap. 

* I bought the horse very gain (cheap).' 
Forty. [In all Its uses provincial or obso- 
lete.] 

Galn(g&n), adv. Tolerably; pretty. 'Gain 
quiet, pretty quiet.’ Forty, [Provincial.] 
Ofldnable(gau^a-bl),a. That may be obtained 
or reached 

Galnaae (gan'aj), n. In old law, (a) the gain 
or pr(At of tilled or planted land raised by 
cultivating it (b)The horses, oxen, and 
furniture of the wain, or tho instruments 
for carrying on tillage, which, when a vil- 
lain was amerced, were left free, that culti- 
vation might not be interrupted. Burrill. 
Gain-devoted (g&n'dG-vdt-od), a. Devoted 
to the pursuit of gain. ' Gavirdevoted cities. ' 
Cowper, 

Gainer (^'4r), n. One that gains or obtains 
profit, Interest, or advantage. 

Wilt thou, nfter tlie expense of so much money, be 
now a painer f .ShaJk. 

Oalnftll (gan'ful). a. Producing profit or 
advantage; profitable; advantageous; ad- 
vancing interest or happiness; lucrative; 
productive of money. ' The Romish market 
of gaii^tU dispensations.' Bp. UaiL 
He will dasale his eyes and bait him in with the 
luscious proposal of some painful purchase, some 
rich roaten. South, 

Qaintally (g&n^fuldi), adv. In a gainful 
manner; witii Increase of wealth; profitably; 
advanta^usly. 
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QainftlllHHlS (gfin'fHl-nesX n. The state or 
quality of being gainful; profit; advantage. 
Oalngivlllgt (^n'giv-ingx [A Sax. pcan, 
gegn, against, and £. give,} A misgiving; a 
giving against or away. 

It is but foolery, but it is such a kind of paiupivinp 
as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. jBiah, 

Qalnlng tehn'ing), n. That which one gains, 
as by lai)our, industry, successful enterprise, 
and the like: usually in the plural. 
Goinlng-twiet (ghnlng-twlst). n. In ri/led 
arms, a twist or spiral inclination of the 
grooves, which becomes more rapid towards 
the muzzle. Brands. 

OainlOBB (ganles), a. Kot producing gain; 
unprofitable; not bringing advantage. 
OamlessnesB (ganaes-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gainless; unprofitableness; 
want of advanta^. 

Gflinlvt (ganMi), adv. [See Gain, a,} 
HaiKlily; readily; dexterously. 

She Uld it, a.s painty as she could, in some fresh 
leaves and i;rass. Dr, //. More, 

OBinly (g&nai), a, [See Gain, a.] 1. Well- 
formed and agile ; handsome ; as, a gairdy 
lad.— 2. t Suitable. * A pamfi word.' Bevee 
of Hamtoun. [Used frequently in the com- 
pound %ingainly.'\ 

efain-jpaint (gan ^ pan), n. [Fr. gagne-pain, 
breaa - earner. ] A name applied in the 
middle ages to the sword of a hired soldier. 
GBlnBa^ (ghn'sh), v.t pret. A pp. gainsaid; 
ppr. gaxnsaying. [A. Sax. gegn, gedn, against, 
and £. say,] To contradict; to oppose in 
words; to deny or declare not to be true; to 
controvert; to dispute: applied to persons, 
or to propositions, declarations, or facts. 

I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your 
adversaries sliall not be able topainsay nor resm. 

Luke xxi. 15. 

Oalnsayer (gan'sa-^r), n. One who contra- 
dicts or denies what is alleged; an oppoaer. 
Tit. I. 9. 

GainBomet (gan'sum), a. Bringing gain; 
gainful. Massinger. 

’Gainst (genst). See Against. 

Gainstandt (gan'stand), v.t, [A. Sax. gegn, 
gedn, against, and K. stand.] 'I'o withstand; 
to oppose; to resist. 

Durst . . . painstdnd the force of so many enr.iged 
desires. Siduty. 

Gainstrive t (gan'strlv), v,i. [A. Sax. gegn, 
gedn, and £. strive.] To make resistance. 

' Unable to ga insl rive. * Spenser. 
Gainatrive T (gan^striv), v.t. To withstand. 

' II 10 Fates gatnstrive us not.* Grimoald. 
Galr (gar), n. A triangular piece of cloth 
inserted at the bottom of a shift or robe ; 
a gore. [Scotch,] 

My lady's ^own there's pairs upon’t. 

And gowden flowers sac rare uixin't. Bums. 

Galr-fOWl (gar'foul), n. [Frov. E. gare, gair, 
to stare, and K./owl.] A kind of auk; the 
groat auk (A lea impennis), now extinct. 

“ ‘ , a. See Garish. 

, adv. See Garishly. 
e88| n. See Gakishmess. 

Galt (gatX n. [Same Bsgate,% way. See GATE. ] 

L Walk; march; way. 'Address thy pait unto 
her.' Shak, ' Go your gait, and let poor volk 
pass.* Shak. —2. Manner of walking or step- 
ping; carriage. 

Part huge of bulk. 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gaiV. Milton. 
Galt (gatX n. 1. A chaige made for sheep 
and cattle taken at a pasture to graze for 
tho season: sometimes termed Agistment,— 

2. A sheaf of grain tied up. 

Galled (gat'ed), a. In compound words, 
having a particular gait or manner of walk- 
ing; as, slow-aatfed, heavy-paifsd. Shak. 
Gaiter (g&'t6r), n. [Fr. guitre, a gaiter- 
origin unknown.] 1. A covering of cloth for 
the leg, fitting upon the shoe; a spatterdash. 

2. A kind of shoe, consisting (^iefly of cloth, 
and covering the ankle. 

Gaiter (ga't^rX v.t. To dress with gaiters. 
Oaitxe-berlea,t n. pi. [Comp. I’rov. £. gat- 
ter-hush. gattenrbush, paHriape.] The ber- 
ries of the dogwood-tree (Comus sanguinea 
or C. maseul^ Chaucer. 

Oaltt.Oett(gfti, get), n. [From get, to be- 
get ] A child; a brat. [Scotch. ] 

Gal» Gall (gal). A Celtic prefix or suffix, 
which, when it enters into a name, implies 
the presence of foreigners. It is believed to 
have been first applied to a colony of Gauls, 
whence it came to denote foreigners in 
general. Thus, Donegal (Dun-ua-n GaH) 
moans tho fortress of the foreigners— in 
this case known to have been Danes. Gal- 
bally in Limerick, and Galwally in Down, 
mean English town. Ballynapalf is the 

w, idg; wh, tsfilg; zh^ azure.— Bee Key. 
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town of the Englishmen; Clon^goUt the 
meadow of the Englishmen. 

Gala (ga'ia), n. A cotton fabric made in 
Scotland. 

CMa [Fr. » show, pomp; It. gala, 

finery; of Teut. orlKiii; allied to A. Sax. gdl, 
pleasant, wanton, galan, to sing, and gale in 
nightingale.] Pomp; show; festivity; mirth. 
OalaolXieSB (gada-sin'S eV n. jd- A small 
tribe of plants of doubtful afilnity, contaiu- 
ing only two genera, (Salax and Stortia, and 
now considered ns a sub-tribe of Diapensi- 
ace». Qalax avhglla, a native of open woods 
in Virginia and North Cai'olina, is a smooth 
perennial herb with a creeping rhizome, 
roundish evergreen leaves, all springing 
from the root, and a long spiked raceme of 
small white flowera 

Oalactagogue, n. See Oalactogogve. 
QalacUa (gadak'tl-a), [From Gr. gala, 
galaktos, milk. ] In med. (a) a redundant flow 
of milk either in a female who is suckling or 
in one who is not, and which may occur 
without being provoked by suckling, (b) A 
morbid flow or deficiency of milk. Dr, 
Good. 

Qalactic (ga-lak^ik). a. [Gr. galaktikos, 
milky, from gala, galaktos, milk.] 1. Of or 
belonging to milk; obtained from milk; 
lactic. —2. In astron, an epithet first ap* 
plied by Sir John llcrschel to that great 
circle of the heavens to which t)ie course 
of the MUky Way apparently most nearly 
Qoniovm%,—Galactie poles, the two opposite 
points of the heavens, situated at iK)"* from 
the galactic circle. 

Qala^lne (ga-lak'tiu), n. Same as Laeiine 
(which seeV 

Oalactlte (ga'lak-tlt). n. [Or. gala, galaktos, 
milk.] In mineral, white natrolite, a zeolite 
of the mesotype group, erected into a dis- 
tinct species on an erroneous analysis. 
Called also MUkstone. 

Qfllactodendron (ga-lak'to-dcn'Mron), n. 
[Or. gala, galaktos, milk, and dendron, a 
tree. ] A generic name given by some autiiors 
to the cow-tree of South America, now 
generallv referred to the genua Brosimuni, 
Galactodendron being usctl as the specific 
name. See Cow-tkke. 

Oalactoffogue. Galaxstagogue (ga-iak'td- 
gog. ga-Tak'ta-gog), n. [ur. gala, galaktos, 
milk, and ago, to induce.] A medicine 
which promotes the secretion of milk in tlie 
breast. 

Ctadaxstometer (ga-lak-t<jinVt-(^r). n. [Gr. 
gala, galaktos, milk, and rwj/rrm, a measure.] 
An instrument to test the quality of milk, 
that is, the percentage of cream yielded by 
it; a lactometer. 

Oalactoplia|[l8t (ga-lak-tora-Jist), n, [Gr. 
gala, galaktos, milk, and phagO, to cat. ] One 
who eats or subsists oii milk. Wright, 
OalactophagousCgadak tora-gus), a. Foc<l- 
Ing on milk. Dunglison, 
Oalactophorlti8(ga-laka6-f0-rrti8). n. [Gr. 
gala, galaktos, milk, phero, to carry, aQ<h 
term, tfur, denoting infiammation.] In pathol. 
inflammation of the galactophorous ducts; 
sometimes inacciirateiv used for ulceration 
of the top of the nipples towards their ori- 
fices. JD^nglison. 

Oalactophoroua (ga-lak-tofor-us), a. [Or. 
galaktophoroM—gala, galaktos, milk, and 
pherO, to bear, to produce.] Producing 
milk. 

Oalactopoletlc(ga-lak'to-poi-et''ik), a. orn. 
[Gr. gala, galaktos, milk, and poiMikos, cap- 
aide of making, from jMJieo, to make.] A 
term applied to siibstanccH wliich Increase 
the flow of milk. Braude. 

Gala-day (g&'la-ila). n. a day of festivity; a 
holiday with rejoicings. 

Gola-dresa (ga'la-dres). n. A holiday dress; 
a person's gayest dress. 

Galaget (gaiaj), n. (Sp. galocha, a wooden 
shoe. SeeGALOCHE.] A wooden shoe. Spen- 
ser. 

Galago (ga-la'gd), n. Tlie native name of a 
genua of quadnirnanous mammals, found in 
Africa. The species, which are nocturnal in , 
their habits, have long hind-legs, ^at eyes, 
and lance membranou.s ^ars. The great j 
galago (G. erassieaiuiatus) is as large as a 
rabbit. They live in trees, and are sought ! 
after as food in Africa. See Gum-animal. 
Ctalam Butter (ga'lam but'6r), n. A reddish- j 
white solid oil, obtained from BasHa hutg^ j 
roeea (the Indian butter-tree). 

Galanga, Galangal (ga-lang'ga, ga-lang'- 
’ gal), n. [Fr. aalanga; O. Fr. garingal, from 
Ar. chalan, khalandj; Per. khtdandj, a tree 


Galactophorous (ga-lak-tofor-us), a. [Or. 


Ar. chalan, khalandj; Per. khtUandj, a tree 
from widen wooden bowls, 4kc,, are made.1 
A dried rhizome brought from China and 


used in medicine, being ou aromatic stimu- 
lant of the nature of ginger. The drug 
is mostly produced by Alpinia officinarum, 
a fiag-like plant, with stems about 4 feet 
high, clothed with narrow lanceolate leaves, 
and terminating in short simple racemes of 
clemnt white flowers. The rhizome of A, 
Oaianga is known as the greater galangal. 
Galanwus (ga-lan'thus), n. [Gr. gala, milk, 
and anthos, a flower] A small genus of 
Amaryllidocofc, represented by the well- 
known snow -drop {G, nivalis). They are 
herbaceous plants with bulliouB roots, nar- 
row leaves, and drooping white bell- shaped 
flowers of six segments, the three outer 
being concave and spreading, and the three 
inner erect and shorter. 

Galantdne (gal-ant-en'), n. [Fr. , from a radi- 
cal gal, seen in G. gatlerte. Jelly, same as 
gel ill L. gelare., to congeal. J A dish of veal, 
chickens, or other white meat, freed from 
bones, tied up, boiled, and served cold. 
Galatheidsa (ga-1a-the'i-de). n, pL [After 
the nymph Galatea, of classical mythology.] 
A group of dccapodouB crustaceans, cor- 
responding with the genus Galuthca of 
Fubrlcius, iiaving common characters with 
the anoiiiiirous aiid maciiiroiis crustaceans. 
I'liey inhabit fresli- water rivers. 

GalatiaJi (ga-la'slii-an), n. A native or inlia- 
bitant of Galatia, in Asia Minor; as, Paul's 
epistle to the Gktlatians. 

GlUatlaU (gadu'ahi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Galatia or the Galatians. 

Ckdavauoe. See garavanue. 

GaJaJt (ga-lax). See GALAriNEAS. 

Galaxldss Q?R*laks1-dc), n, pi. [Gr. galaxias, 
a kind of fish, and eidos, resemblauce. J A 
family of Australian and New Zealand aeati- 
thopterygian fishes, formerly classed with 
the Salinonidie, and nnicli resembling our 
common trout. They have no adipose fins, 
and arc destitute of scales. The teeth are 
of moderate size. The genus Galaxias is 
the only one, and it contains about seven 
species. They are softer In flesh and more 
oily than our members of the salmon family. 
Galaxy (ga'lak-si). $%, [Fr. galaxie, from 
Gr. galaxias (kgklos, circle, l>eing under- 
stood), from gala, galaktos, milk. Akin L. 
lac, lactis, milk.] 1. In astron. (a) the Milky 
Way; that long, white, luminous track which 
is seen at night stretching across the hea- 
vens from horizon to horizon, and which, 
when fully traced. Is found to encompass the 
heavenly sphere like a girdle. This luminous 
appearance is occasioned by a multitude of 
stars so distant and blended as to be dis- 
tinguishable only by the most poweriul 
telescopes. At one part of Its course it 
divides Into two great branches, which re- 
main apart for a distance of 150* and then 
reunite ; there are also many other smaller 
branches that it gives off. At one point it 
spreads out very widely, exhibiting a fan- 
like expanse of interlacing branches nearly 
20*’ broad; this terminates abruptly and 
leaves here a kind of gap. At several points 
are seen dark spots In the midst of some of 
the brigli test portions; one of tlie most easily 
distinguished of these dark spots has long 
been toown as the * coal-sack. (5) A remote ; 
cluster of stars.— 2. An assemblage of splen- 
did persona or things. 

Often has my mind hung with fondness and admir- 
ation over the crowded, yet clear and luminous, 
ffalnxUs of imagery, diffused through the works of 
Bishop Taylor. Dr, Parr, 

Galbamiin, Galbaii (gal^i>an-iiro, garban), 
n, [L.; Or. chaWani; flob. cAsffrnaA, galha- 
num, from cheleb, fat.] A fetid gum resin 
procured from at least two species of um- 
belliferous plants, which are probably Fe- 
rula gaU^aniJlua and F, rubrieaulis. It 
consists of the 'tears* of gum resin which 
exude spontaneously from the stem, espe- 
cially in its lower part, and about the bases 
of the leaves. It is brought from the Le- 
vant, Persia, and India, and is administered 
internally as a stimulating expectorant. It 
is also used in the arts, as in the manufac- 
ture of varnish. It is supposed to be yielded 
by other umbellifers, among which are 
named Ferulago galbanifera, Opvidia gal- 
banifera, and Babon Galbanum, 

Gallmla (gal^fi-laX n, [L.] The generic 
name of the Jacaroars, a genus of South 
American Inaessorial birds, allied to the 
kingfishers. The species are clothed with 
brilliant green feathers. 

GaUmllnss (gal-bfi-irnd), n. jd, [L. galbula, 
a yellow-bird. 1 llio jacamars, a family of 
tropical American fissirostral birds, allied 
to the trogons and kingflslicrs, character- 


ized by a long bill, long and graduated tail, 
toes three or four in number, the two firont 
ones being united to the near end of the 
inner toe. The paradise Jacamar (Oatlmla 
paradisea) is a striking little bird, on ac- 
count of the beautiful colours of its plum- 
age, its graceful 
K form,and its long 

l\ J J ! forked tail. It Is 

W mI fy scarcely so large 

as an ordinary 

Galbtau8(gaia)fi- 
lus), n, [X., the 
U nut of the cy- 

^ press-tree.] In 

C.*ilbu!us (fruit of yutti^fierus J COne OT 

comntuftts). strobilus, the 

scales of which 
are fleshy and combined into a uniform 
mass, as the fruit of the juniper. 

Gale (gal), n. [Gael, and Ir. gal, a gale or 
puff of wind, smoke, vapour. Perhaps con- 
nected with Icel. gola, giola, a cool wind; 
gola, to blow.] 1. A current of air; a 
breeze ; more specifically, naut, a wind be- 
tween a breeze and a storm or tempest: 
generally used with some qualifying epithet; 
as, a gentle gale; a moderate gale; a brisk 
gale; afresh gale; a strong gale; a hard gale, 
A little gale will soon disperse that cloud. Shak. 
And winds of gentlest gale Arabian odours fanned 
rruiii their soft wings. Milton, 

2. [Slang.] A riot; a quarrel; a state of noisy 
excitement, whether of passion or hilarity. 

The ladies, laughing heartily, were fast going into 
what, in New lingiuud, is sometimes called a 

liroake. 

Gale (gM), v.i, Nant. to sail, or sail fast. 
Gale (gal), n. [D. and A, flax, gagel, wild- 
myrtle. ] A plant of the genus Myrica, nat. 
order Myricaccto. Sweet gale (Jf. Gale) 
is a shrub from 1 to 3 feet high, with nu- 
merous alternate branches and very small 
berries. The whole plant exhales a rather 
pleasant aromatic odour. It grows on wet 
lieaths abundantly. It is also called Bog- 
myrtle. In America the name is applied 


to Compionia asplenifolia. 

Gale (gal), n, [A. Sax. gafol, rent, tribute?. 
0.£. gavel, gauel, proliably from W. gafael, 
Gael, gahhail, seizing, a taking, a lease, 
tenure, or from A. Sox. gif an, to give. Sc<5 
Gavel. ] A periodical payment of rent, duty, 
or custom; an instalment of money. 

Gale,t v.i, [A. flax, galan.] To sing; to cry^ 
to cToak. * Gan he cry and gale.’ Chaucer, 
Gale t (gal), n, A song; a story. Toane. 
Galea (^ic-a), n. [L.] A helmet; something 
resembling a helmet in shape or position; 
as, (a) in tool, a genus of sea liedgehogs or 
echini, found fossil only; they are distin- 
guished by an oval base, from which the 
shell rises in a vaulted helmet-likc form. 
(6) In bot. a name given to the parts of the 
calyx or corolla when they assume the form 
of a helmet, as the upper lip of a ringent 
corolla, (c) In anat, the amnion. (d)A kind 
of bandage for the head, (c) In pathol. 
headache exteinling all over the head. 
Galeas (galc-asX n, A Venetian siiip, lai^ge 
but low built, and moved both by oars and 
sails. 

Galeated, Galeate (g&Te-ftt-ed, gfiTe-at). a, 
TL. galea tvs, pp. of galeo, to cover with a 
helmet, from galea, a helmet] 1. Covered 
as with a helmet. 

A galeattd echinus copped, and in shape soniewhnc 
more conick than any of the foregoing. tPoodward, 

2. In hot, having a flower 
like a helmet, as in the 
species of Aconltnm.- - 

i s. In tool, having a crest 
of feathers on the head 
resembling a helmet 
Galecyuiia (ga-l£-si'nus), 
n. [Gr.gafd, a weasel, and 
kybn, kynos, a dog.] A 
genus of fossil carnivor- 
ous mammalia founded 
for the reception of afiis- 
sil animal, of which some 
Gatoated Caiy* of remains wero found te a 
AcoHitum varuga- quarry at Oehningen in 
fMfM. Baden. The chaiacters 

of the bones give the 
genus a place intermediate between the 
polecats and dogs. 

dalega (ga-ie'ga), n. [Or. gala, milk, and 
ago, to induce— because supposed to in- 
crease the milk of auimals, especially of 
goats.] A genus of plants, nat order IfWU- 
mJnosas. They are smooth, erect, peren^l 
herbs, with pinnate leaves and axillary 


AcoHitHfn varUga- 
tum. 


F&te, fiir, fat, fgll; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, So, abune; y. Sc. fsff. 
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OALIPEA 


^at's rue» ii not unfrequcnt in iElnglish gar- 

QtMUJBB (ga-lS'i-dS), n. pi [Or. gateos, a 
Bhark, and eidos, resemblance. J The topes, 
a family of sharks, distinguished from the 
Spinacidfls or picked <log-flBhes by the pos- 
soBsion of an anal ftn and tlie ubseiico of 
spines in the dorsala Their caudal fin is 
very inoquilobate. Tivo species, the com- 
mon tope {QaUus cania) and the smooth 
hound (Mustelus vtUgarii), ore abundant in 
our seas; the former has triangular, sharp, 
serrated teeth, like those of the rest of the 
sharks, but the latter has the Jaws covered 
with a sort of mosaic, as in the rays, and 
like those it feeds principally on crustacea. 
Oalemeta-vrood (ga-le-mo'ta-wud). n. Tile 
name, in Jamaica, of the Dumelia aalici- 
folia. 

Qalemys (ga-le'mis), n. [Gr. gali, a weasel, 
and myn, a mouse.] A genus of mammals 
allied to the shrews. Only two species of 
the genus are known, the Hiissian desman 
or musk-rat {G. tnmehata) ami the French 
desman (G. pyrenaica). These animals have 
a long snout, almost like an elephant's 
trunk, and the feet are deeply weblied. 
They live in burrows at the side of streams, 
and feed on insects. Owing to a powerful 
musky odour which they exhale they are 
often, though falsely, called musk-rats. 
Qalena (ga-le'na), n. [Or. yalt*m, stillness 
of the sea, tranquillity— so nametl from its 

3 used effect upon diseases.] 1. A rc- 
j or antidote for poisem; ihcriaca (which 
see). -2. Suliihideof lead; its common colour 
is that shining bluish ^ay usually called 
Icail gray; sometimes it is nearly steel gray. 
Its streak has a metallic lustre, tmt its fine 
powder is nearly black. Its structure is 
commonly foliated, sometimes granular or 
compact and sometimes striated or fibrous. 

It occurs In regular crystals, or more fre- 
quently massive, and is the princdpal ore of 
load. — Falae galena. See Black-jack. 
Galenio, Galenical (ga-lenlk, ga-lon^ik-al), 
a. Pertaining to or (;ontaining galena 
Galenic, Galenical (ga-lon'ik, ga-letPik-al), 
a. lielatlug to Galen, the ccloiirated physi- 
cian (born at Pergamtis in Mysia, A.I). 130), 
or his principles and method of treating 
diseases. The galenic remedies consist of 
preparations of herbs and roots, by infusion, 
decoction, Ac. The chemical retried i<;s con- 
sist of preparations by moans of calcination, 
digestion, fermentation, Ac. 

QaleiUsyai (g&leu-izm). n. The doctrines of 
Galen. 

Oalenlat (ga'len-ist), n. A follower of Galen. 
Galeobdolon (ga-le-ob'dol-on), n. [Gr. gaU*, 
a weasel, and bdoloH, stench -referring to i 
the strong disagreeable odour of the plant.] i 
A section of the genus Lamium (which boq\ \ 
O. luteum (weazel-snoiit) grows in woods 
and shady places in Britain and throughout 
Europe; it has whorled yellow flowers and 
opposite nettle-like leaves. 

Qaleooerdo (ga'le-d-s^F^dd), n. [Gr. gaXeos, 
a shark, and kerdjg, a fox.] A genus of 
sharks whose broad-based, sharp, serrated 
teeth occur fossil from the lower tertiarics 
upwards in America and Europe. 

Oaleodes (g&-lC-C'd6sX n. [Gr. gaU, a weasel , 
and eidjoe, resemblance. 1 A ffonus of arach- 
iiidans, by some called SolpiMa, forming 
the typo of a distinct family, OaleodidiD or 
Solpu^diD, having somewhat the appear- 
ance of large spiders, but possessing a pair 
of large claws with expanded bases, attacned 
in front of the mouth, and having the finger 
movable. They run with great rapidity, 
throwing up the head in an attitude of de- 
fence men attacked, and are reputed 
venomous. The qiocies, with a single ex- 
ception, inhabit the hot sandy countries of i 
the Old World. Several are found in Egypt. 
OaleodUto 0f&-lG’OdT-dd), n. pL See Galk- i 
ODKS. 

Qaloola (gft-16-61a). n. A genus of echinites, 
possessing the same characters as Galea, 
but differing in siza 

OalMPltbeoidn (^16-d-pi-thd''8i-dS), n. pi 
See ClALXopiTHigous. 

OalMpltlieoUi (gAlS-d-pi-thd^'kus), n. [Or. 
gM, a weasel, and pithUkoe, an ape.] The 
flying-lemur, a genus of mammals which i 
have been referred to the bats, to the < 
lomttrs,bttt more properly to the Insectlvora, 
of so ijMcuUar a structure as to constitute ( 
a family (Geleopithecldie) of themselvea 
lliese animals have the bones of the arm 


and leg, but not those of the digits, exces- 
sively elongated, and supporting extensive 
lateral folds of skin serviceable as a para- 


GaUlean (ga-li-le'an). n. 1. A native or in- 
habitant of Galilee, in Judea.— 2. One of a 
sect among the Jews, who opposed the pay- 
ment of tnbute to the Eomana 


Ii. 


(^lerites albo-galeru.s. 

I, Depressed form, v. Normal form, 

the chalk formation, from its having some 
resemblance to a hat I'he Galrriten alho^ 

? mlerwt, one of the most common species, 
8 so named from its fanciful resemblance 
to the white conical caps of the priests 
of Jupiter. 

Galerltldm (gal-^r-it'i-de), n, pi Tlie family 
of fossil sea-urchins to whicii galerito be- 
longs. * 

Galeruddm (gal-e-ro'sl-de), n. [ L galemvi, 
a kind of conical head -covering, and Gr. 
fuios, resemblance.] A family of herbivorous 
beetles, belonging to the section Tetramera 
and sub-section Cyclica of I^treille. The 
typical genus Galeruca comprises several 
specica 

Oaleates (ga-les'tes), n. [Or. gal?., a weasel.] 
A name propose<l by l^rofessor Owen for the 
largest of tlio fossil mammalia discovered in 
1858 in Purbeck, equalling the polecat in 
size. It is supposed to have been predaceous 
and marsupial. Its generic character is 
derived from a peculiar modification in the 
form of one of the premolars, which has a 
single external vertical groove. Lyell 
(Wet (gaFet), n. A fragment of stone 
broken off by a mason’s chisel; a spall. 
ChlUft (galM-a), n. A medical composi- 
tion containing gall. IHaiglieon. 
Oa]iaoe8S(ga-li-a's5-d),n.pf. [See Galium.] 

A sub-order of Bubiacese, called Stellatm 
by Linnicus. It consists of herbaceous, 
square-stemmed plants, with whorled ex- 
supulato leaves, and small regular mono- 
petalous flowers. Home yield a dyeing sub- 
sturnce in their roots, as the various species 
of madder, but the greater part are useless 
weeda See Galium. 

QaUO (gftFik), a. Same os Gaelic. 

(ga-li'slii-anX Pertaining to 

Galicia. 

GalidAB (ga-li'shi-an^ n. Iq ^eog. a imtive 


Galcupichectis voloiis. 

chute, but not as onians of flight. The spe- 
cies are restricted to the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. Their inferior incisors are re- 
markable for their complex form, like the 
teeth of a comb. * 

OaleopalB (ga-lo-op'sia), n. [Gr. gal?, a 
weoB^, and apsis, appearance.] The generic 
name of the hcmp-nettlcs, a genus of plants, 
of the nat. order Labiatte, characterized by 
the equally five-toothed calyx. They are her- 
baceous plants with i^uare stems, usually 
clothed with sharp bristly hairs, nettle-liko 
leaves on long stalks, and red, white, or 
yellow labiate flowers. 1'here are about 
twelve species, three of which are natives 
of Britain. The handsomest of these (G. 
versicolor) is abundant in Scotland, especi- 
ally in the Highlands; it has showy yellow 
flowera, with a bn>ad purple spot on the 
lower lip. 

Galericulate (ga-Ie-rikTi-lat). a. . [L. galeri- 
eulum, a cap— dim. of galerutn, a kind of 
hat.] Covered as with a hat or cap. Smart. 

Galeilte (gal’^r-It), n. [L. galerxtm, a hat or 
cap.] A liamc given to a fossil echinus of 


f 


ment of tribute to the Bomana 
Galilean (ga-li-ld^an), a. In geog. relating 
to Galilee. * The pilot of tlie Galvan lake. ’ 
Milton. 

Galilean (ga-li-le'an). a. Of or pertaining 
to, or invented by GalUeo, the Italian astro- 
nomer; as, the QalUcan telescope. 

Galilee (gall-le), n. [Named after the scrip- 
tural *GalUee of the Gentiles. ’ See definition. ] 
A portico or chapel annexed to a church, used 
for various purposes. In it public penitents 
were stationed, dead bodies deposited pre- 
viously to their interment, and religious 
processions formed ; and it was only In the 
galiloc that in certain religious houses tlie 
female relatives of the monks were allowed 
to converse with them, or even to attend 
divine service. When a female made an 
application to see a monk she was directed 
to the porch, usually at the western extrem- 
is of the church, in the words of .Scripture, 
*He goeth before you into Galilee; there 
shall you see him.' The only English build- 
ings to which the term galilee is applied 
are those attached to the cathedrals of Pui*- 
ham, Ely, and Lincoln. The galilee at Lin- 
coln Cathcilral is a porch on the west side 
of the south transept; at Ely Cathedral it is 
a porch at the west end of the nave; at 
Durham it is a large chapel, dedicated to 
the Virgin, at the west end of the nave, 
built chiefly for the use of the women, who 
were not allowed to advance further than 
the second pillar of the nave. This last 
was also used as the liishop's consistory 
court. 

Ctallmatiaa (ga-li-ma'shl-os), n. [Fr. Said 
to be from the fact that aii advocate who 
pleaded the cause of a man named Matthew, 
whoso cock had been stolen, on becoming 
confused through the frequent repetition cn 
the words, instead of gallus Matthias, the 
cock of Matthew, said gaUi Matthias, the 
cock’s Matthew, but the anecdote has no 
doubt been invented to furnish an etymo- 
logy. Probably a form of Fr. galimafr^e 
(see GALLlMAuriiY), through the hypothe- 
tical form galimapas, represented by the 
Heard C4irimafliache, caritnafiache,] Con- 
fused talk; gibiierish; nonsense; absurd mix- 
ture. 

Mcr dress, like her talk, is sk of several 

countries. If. H^aipole. 

She liecame by this desire quite ridiculoui!, and 
ran into absurdities and i\ galimatias credible. 

FUMing, 

Galingale (gaPin-gal), n. A name applied in 
English bo^B to Cyperus longxts, but origin- 
ally a synonym of (Jalanga (which see). 
Oallongee. n. A Turkish sailor. Byron. 
Oallot, GaxLiot (ga'li-ot, garii-ot), ?». [Kr. 
galiate. dim. of gal?e, a galley. See GALLEY. J 
1. A small galley, or sort of brigaiitino built 
for pursuit, and moved lioth by sails and 
oars, having one must and sixteen or twenty 
scats for rowers.— 2. A Dutch or Flemisli 
vessel for cargoes, with very rounded ribs and 
flattish bottom, with a mizzen-mast placed 
near the stern, carrying a square mainsail 
and main topsail, a forcstay to the main- 
mast (there being no foremast), with fore- 






Dutch Gnliot. 


or inhabitant of Galicia. 
gan. 


so OaUe- 


staysail and Jibs.— 3. Also, a name formerly 
given to a bomb-ketch. « 

Chtllpaa (ga-lip^^-a), n. A genus of the nat^ 
order Butaceo*, consisting of trees or small 
shrubs, natives of tropical America. G. 
Cusparia yields Angostura-bark (which see). 


ch, (Aain; 5h, So. look; g, go; 1, Job; fl, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, fAen; th, <kin; w, idg; wh, leWg; ih, azure. -^ee Key. 
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GALLERY 


Galipot (gall-pot), n. [Fr. So called posBibly 
from the vessels in which it was contained. 
See Galupot.] The French name for the 
turpentine which concretes upon the stems 
of Pintle maritima, after thev have been 
incised for the purpose of obtaining it 

Galium (gali-um), n. [Or. gala, milk<~re- 
ferring to Galium verum having been used 
to curdle milk.] An extensive genus of an- 
nual, biennial, or perennial herbs, fonniim 
the type of the sub-onier Qaliacem (which 
seeX About 100 species are described, sixteen 
of which are found in Britain; the remainder 
are mostly natives of Europe, one or two, as 

O. Aparitie^ occurring as weeds of cultivation 
in all parts of the world. G. verum (the ladies' 
bed-straw) was formerly used in Cheshire to 
coagulate milk ; it is still employed for the 
same purpose by Uie Highlanders of Scot- 
land, along with the leaves of the stinging 
nettle and a little salt. G. Apa Hue is a com- 
mon plant in hedges and on waste ground, 
and is popularly known as clivers or cleavers, 
a name derived from the circumstance of 
its seed-vessels, or burs, cleaving by means 
of their hooked piickles to the dress of 
persona coining in contact with them, and as 
goose-grass from the avidity with which the 
young stems and leaves are eaten by geese. 
The seeds have been recommended as a sub- 
stitute for coifee. 

Gall (gal), n, [A. Sax. gealla, O. Sax. galla, 
Icel. gall, 1>. gal, G. galle. Cog. with Gr. 
eholi, L. fel, for hel, bile.] 1. In phyewl, 
a bitter slightly alkaline vello wish-green 
fluid, secreted in the glandular substance 
of the liver, and stored in the gall-bladder 
beneath it; bile (which see). --2, Anything 
bitter; bitterness of mind; rancour; malig- 
nity. 

His daintiest food, his r)che.st wines were all 

Turn'd by remorse to bitterness and^a//. Crabbt. 

Archilochus to vent his^a// and .spite. 

In keen iambics hrst was known to write. Oldham. 

8. The gall-bladder. 

The married couple, as a testimony of future con- 
cord. did cast the j^all of the sacrifice behind the 
altar. Sir T. Rreaune. 

—Gall glass, the neutral salt skimmed off 
the surface of crown-glass: called also San- 
diver. 

Gall (gal), n. [A. Sax. gallue, G. gall-ap/el, 
D. galnoot, Fr. gale, noix de gale. It. galla, 
a gall, a gall-iiiit; from L. galla, an oak-gall, a 
gall-nut] A vegetable excrescence produced 
by the deposit of the egg of an insect in the 
hark or leaves of a plant. The galls of com- 
merce are produced by a species of cynips 
depositing its eggn in the tender shoots of 


Gall (gal), V. t. To impregnate with a decoc- 
tion of galls. 

Gall (gai)< [Origin uncertain. May be by 
a figurative usage from £. gall, bile, bitter- 
ness, rancour; or from £. gall, L. galla, the 
diseased vegetable excrescence; the Fr. gale, 
scab, itch, scurf, is probably the same word, 
but its origin is equally uncertain. Comp, 
also Armor, and W. gal, eruption. ] A wouml 
in the skin by rubbing. 

This is the fatallest wound; as much superior to the 
former as a g.ingrcnc is to or scratch. 

Dr. H. More. 

Gall (gfd), V. t. r^ee preceding article. ] 1 . To 
fret and wear away, as tlie skin of, by fric- 
tion; to excoriate; to hurt or break the skin 
of by rubbing; as. a saddle galls the back of 
a horse, or a collar his breast. 

ril touch my point 

With this contagion, that, if I j,^a/l him slightly, 

It may be death. Shah. 

2. To break the surface of by rubbing; to 
impair, as by rubbing; to wear away; as, to 
gall a mast or a cable. ' A stream galls the 
ground.* Jlag. — 3. To tease; to fret; to vex; 
to chagrin; as. U^ be galled by sarcasm. 

A temper stalled by the long tyranny of the govern- 
ment. Macauhty. 

4. To injure; to harass; to annoy. The 
troops were galled by the shot of the enemy. 

In mir wars iigabist the French of old. wc used to 
^ail them with our long bows, at a greater distance 
than they could shoot tnelr arrows. ^‘iddisott. 

Gall (gftl). v.i. 1- To fret; to be teased.- 
2. To act in a galling manner; to say sarcas- 
tic or galling things to a person. 

1 have seen you glecking and jE^alttftg^ at this 
gentleman twice or thrice. Shah. 

Galla (gariu), n. 1. One of a race inhabiting 
the south and east of Abyssinia, fonniug 
with the Ii^ilahs, Mandingoes, and Nubas 
the link connecting the Negroes with the 
Semitic races, and belonging to the great 
Kafir family.— 2. The language spoken by 
the Gallas, the principal member of the 
Abyssinian or Kthiopic group of Hamitic 
tongues. It is the chief spoken language of 
Abyssinia. 

Oaliant(ganant). a. [Fr.^^nfanf.ppr. of O.Fr. 
wrh gale r, to rejoice, from gala (which see). J 

1. Gay; well-dressed; showy; splendid; mag- 
nificent. 

Neither shall ships pass tliercby. 

Jsa. xxxHi. ui. 

2, Brave; high-spirited; courageous; heroic: 
magnanimous; fine; noble; chivalrous; as, a 
gallant youth; a gallant ofilecr. 

That spirit hath .aspired the clouds 

Which too untimely here did scum tlie eartli. Shah. 





Alepjio Gall and tlic t^all-rly {Cynips galia 
tinctorite). 

I, Gall split to show the cell in which the larva 
exists. 2 . r'xterior of the gull, showing the opening 
by which tnc perfect insect escapes. 

the i^uercus infectnein, a species of oak, 
abundant in Asia Aliiior, Syria. I’ersla, ckc. 
When the maggot is hatched it produces a 
morbid excrescence of the .surround ing parts. 
Galls are inodorous, and have a nauseously 
bitter and astringent taste. They are nearly 
spherical, and vary in magnitude from the 
size of a pea to that of a hazel-nut. When 
good, they are of a black or deep olive 
colour. They are also termed Nut-galls or 
Gall-nuts, and are known in commerce by 
the names of white, green, and blue. The 
two latter kinds are the best. The chief 
products of galls are tannin and gallic acid, 
ilall-nuts are very extensively used in dyeing 
and in the manufacture of ink. They arc 
the most powerful of all the vegetable as- 
tringents, and are frequently used in medi- 
cine. They are chiefly imported from Aleppfi, 
Tripoli, Smyrna, and Said. Galls are aW> 
produced, though of inferior quality, on the 
other species of oak, and likewise on plants 
and trees of different kinds, as berry-galls, 
apple-galls, Ac. These galls are of various 
forms and sizes. 


3. (Also gal-lant'.) Courtly; civil; polite 
and attentive U} ladles; inclined to court- 
ship ; courteous. Gallant, Cotirageous, 
Drave. See under BRAVK. 

Oallailt (gaHaut), n. 1. A gay sprightly 
man; a coiirtly or fashionable man. ‘Our 
tra veiled . lSAuAt. — 2. A high-spirited 
brave youug man; a daring spirit. 

Scarce blood eimiigli in all Ihclr sickly veins 
To each native curric-axc a stain 
Th.it our French I'^a/ianis shdll to-day draw out. 

Shah. 

3. (Also gal-lant^) A man who is polite 
and attentive to ladies; one who attends 
upon ladies at parties or to places of amuse- 
ment; a wooer; a suitor; in a bad sense, 
one who pays attention to women for lewd 
purposes. 

O wicked, wicked world f— one that is well-nigh worn 
to pieces with age. to show himself a ywm^^^aiiantt 

Shah. 

Gallant (gal-lantO, ^ I' ^ 

very attentive to, as to g lady. * Gallanting 
a familiar acquaintance through rows of 
young fellows.’ Spectator. —2, To handle 
with grace or in a modish manner; as, to 
gallant a fan. 

Gallantloet (gal^ant-lz), n. Gallant bear- 
ing. 

Grcy-hcudcd senate and youxWs/r^//aH(ise. 

Sylvester , Du Hartas. 

Gallantly (gaHant-liX fbdv. 1. Ill a gallant 
manner; gaily; splendidly. 

The brave imimsture ifallaHtly to dress. Reaumoftt. 
2. Bravely ; nobly; heroically; generously; 
as, to fight gallantly; to defend a place gal- 
latUly.- 3. In the manner of a gallant or 
wooer. 

Gallantneafl (gallant-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gallant; gayness; magnifi- 
cence; bravery; high-spiriteiiness. ‘A cer- 
tain nobleness or galusntness of courage.' 
Uohbes. 

Gallantry (gariant-rf), n. [Fr. galanteiie, 
Iioliieness of manners, splendour of ap- 


Fate, fhr, fat, fgll; mfi, met, h^r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfilie, tub, byll; 


pearanee, amorous lntrigue.1 1. Splendimr 
of appearance; show; magnincenoe; osienta- 
tious finery. 

Make the sea shine itlfhjralianiry, and sU 

The English youth flock to their admiroL tVedUr. 

2. Nobleness; generosity; high-splrltednesa; 
bravery; courageousness; heroism: intrept- 
dity; as, the troops entered the fort with 
great gallantry. 

Had we any spark of true geUUsntry and bravery 
of mind in us, we should despise all other kinds of 
life but this. Dr. Jh, Stott, 

8. Civility or polite attention to ladiea 

That which we call gallantry to women, seems to 
be the heroick virtue of private persons. Granville. 

4. Court paid to females for the purpose of 
winning Illicit favours; vicious love or pre- 
tenBioiis to love; hence, indulgence in ou- 
lavrful sexual pleasures. 

Conscience bias no more to do with than 

it hcib with politics. Sheridan. 

3. Gallants collectively. 

Hector. Dciphobus. . . . and all the gallantvy of 
Troy I would nave armed to-day. Shah. 

Galla-OX(gana-ok8Xn. A variety of the ox, a 
native of Abyssinia, remarkable for the size 
of its horns, which rise from the forehead 
with an outward and then an inward curve, 
so ns to present a very perfect model of a 
lyre. It nas also a hump on the shoulders. 
(Tailed also Sanga. 

Qallate (gui'lat), n. [From gall. ] In chem. 
a salt of gallic acid. Galfatos are distin- 
guished by the rapidity with which they ate 
clecompoBcd w'hen exposed to the air in con- 
tact with free alkali. 

Oallaturet (gal'Ia-tur), n. [L. gallus, a cock. ] 
The treadle of an egg. 

Whether it be not made out of the grando, 
t$ire, ffcrtii, or tread of the egg. as Aquapeude and 
stricter enquiry informeth us. doth seeme of lesser 
doubt. Sir T. Browne. 

Gallavant (gal-la-vant^), v.i. See Galli- 
vant. 

Gall-bladder (garblad-6r), n. In anat. a 
Biiiall membranous sack, shaped like a pear, 
w'hich receives the gall or bile from tbe 
liver by the cystic duct. It is situated ou 
the inferior surface of the right lobe of the 
liver. 

Gall-duct (gardukt), n. in anat a duct 
which serves to convey the bile; as, the cys- 
tic duet, the hepatic duct, and the ductus 
cmn mu nis choleaochus. 

Galleass (garie-as), n. [!•>. galeasse. It. 
galeazza. See Galley.] A large kind of 
galley fontierly used In the Mediterranean, 
canning generally three masts, peiiiaps 
twenty guns, and having a towering struc- 
ture ut the stem, a castellated structure in 
front, and seals amidships for the rowers, 
who were galley-slaves, and numbered some- 
times more than three hundred, there being 
as many as thirty-two oars on a side, each 
worked by several men. 

Oallegan, Gallego (gal-le'gan, gal-ld'g6), n. 
In geng. a native or inhabitant of Galicia in 
Spain; a Galician. 

Galleon (gal^le-un), n. [Sp. galeon. It. 

f mleojie; aug. of I«Y. gal4e. See Galley.] A 
ar^ ship formerly used by the Spaniards in 
their commerce with South Amenca, usually 
furnished with four decks. 

The galleons . . . were huge, round -stemmed, 
clumsy vessels, with bulwarks three or four feet 
thick, and built up at stem and stern, like castles. 

AMltv. 

Galleria (gal-le'ri-a), n. A genus of noctar- 
nal lepidopterous insects, family Tinoidie, 
whose larviD are very destructive to bee- 
hives, feeding on the wax, as well as con- 
structing tubes of it. in which they dwell to 
defend themselves from the attacks of the 
bees. 

Oallenr (gaiad-rl), n. [Fr. galerie. It. gal- 
leria, L. L. galersa, generally derived from 
O.Fr. gale, magnificence, pleasure, galerie, 
a festival or merry-making. (See Gala.) 
Oiez proposes to derive it from L.Gr. aali, a 
gallery, whence galera, a kind of vessel. Bee 
Galley. ] l. An apartment of much greater 
length than breadth, serving as a passage of 
communication between the different rooms 
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formed by tree!.— 6. In/or^. any communica- 
tion covered in both above and at the eidca 
d In mfnfno, a narrow paaBage or perfor- 
ation, UBual^ not deviating much from the 
horizontal.— 7. Naut a frame like a balcony 
projecting from the stem and uuartors of a 
ahipi That part at the atem fa called the 
atem-oofferp, that at the quartera the quar- 
ter-gaJlerti. 


Ur^aXUry. 




X/l 






called hal f •galley and those of a still less 
size quarter-gatleya. They carried as many 
as twenty oars on each aide, worked by one 
or more men ; they had two masts and two 
lateen sails, a raised structure at the stem, 
and often one at the prow. In France there 
were forty galleys for service in the Medi- 
terranean, which were worked by convicts 
heavily ironed and subjected to much 
misery; and the word galley has hence be- 
come a synonym for a place of forced and 
severe toil. 

The most voluptuous person, were he tied to fol- 
low his hawks .^nd his hounds, his die e and his cciurt- 
.ships every day, would And it the greatest torment 
that could befal him ; he would fly to the mines and 
the galitys for his recreation, and to thp spade and 
the mattock for a diversion from the misery of a 
continual uninterrupted pleasure. South. 

2. A alilp, especially a ship of war of the 
ancient Gro^s and Boinans, propelled 
chiefly by oara These galleys were distin- 
guished according to the number of banks 
of oars which they possessed into btremee, 
itiremea, quadriratieH, quinqueremes, <fec. 

3. An open boat once used on the Thames 
by custom-house ofllcerB, press-gangs, and 
for pleasure.— 4. The boat, somewhat larger 
than a gig, of a warship appropriated for 
the captain’s use.— A. The coc^-room or 
kitchen of a ship of war or of a steamer, 
answering to the caboose of small mer- 
chantmon.-'6. An oblong reverberatory fur- 
nace with a row of retorts, whose necks 
protrude tlirough lateral openings.— 7. In 
printing, a movable frame or tray of wood, 
brass, or zinc, on which the types are placed 
when composed. It is sometimes furnished 
with a double bottom called a galley-dice. 

Qalley-flra (garu-flr), n. A ship's fire- 

QftUy-fttot (gia'll-fotetx n. 
IGalley and /out, a kind of light snip.] 
A barge of state: sometimes speclflcally ap- 
plied to the barge in which the Lord Mayor 
of London went in state to Westminster. 


Rogues, hell-hounds, stentors, out of my doors, 
you sons of noise and tumult, begot on an 111 May 
day, or when Is afloat to Westminster. 

B. yoHsen. 

CtaOloy-halflpeni^ (M1i-haftoen-ni^ n. A 
base coin In olrculation in the time of Henry 
IV., BO oalled from lieing brought to Bng- 
land surreptitiously In the gaUoys which 
carried merohandise from Genoa. 

Oftll^-ilaTe Gnaili-sUv), n. A person con- 


(galM6-ri-klas ), n. A laigo 
class taught while seated on a gallery, as In 
infant and national schools. 

aflUei7*-ftiriiaoe(gaia6-rl-f6r-nas),n. Same 
as QaOey, 6. 

OaUarv-paintliig, Gallery-picture (gar- 
lA-ri-pant-iiig, garm-ri-pik-tai), n. A large 
painting to be hung in a gallery. 

Qalle^let (gaTIl-til), n. Gallipot. Bacon. 

Galley (gaVli), n. [O.Fr. gaU^, It. galea— 
probably from Gr. gald, a kind of gallerv, or 
galeoe, gaH, a sea-flsh, a kind of shark, which 
might suggest a swift-sailing vessel.] 1. Alow 
flat-built vessel with one deck, and navigated 
with sails and oars, once commonly used in 
the Mediterranean. The largest sort of them 
were called (SeeOALLEAHH.) The 

common galleys varied in length from 100 
to 200 feet, those of the smaller sizes being 


demned for a crime to work at the oar on 
board of a galley. 

OaXLey-flllce (galli-sUsX n. See Gallbt. 
Galley-stidc (garii-stikX n. A long tapering 
stick, the breadth of which is less than the 
height of types, placed beside a column of 
type in a gwey, in order that the type may 
be locked up or wedged in place by quoins. 
OallejrwoniL (gal'U-werm), n. Some as 
Gallyworm. 

Gall-fly (gaTfll), n. An insect tliat punctures 
plants, and occasions galls. See Gall, a 
vegetable excrescence. 

GoUi (gaFll), n. pi. In liotn. antiq. the 
priests of Cybeie at Borne. 

OaUiaillbiC (gal-li-am^ik), a. pL galliam- 
bus, a song used by the priests of Cybeie— 
CkUlm, a name applied to these priests, and 
ia^nbm.\ In pros, a term applied to a klmi 
of verse consisting of two iambic dimeters 
catalectic, the last of which wants the final 
syllabic. 

Galliant (galli-a^, a. Of or pertaining to 
Oaul or France; Gallic; French. 

An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A Gallian ^irl at home. Shak. 

Gallianl,t (Fr. gaiUard, gay.] Gay; lirlsk; 
active. Chaucer. 

Galliaxdt (gaTykrd), n. 1. A brisk gay man. 
‘Sclden is a gallvtrd* Cleveland. — 2. A 
lively dance. [In this latter use more di- 
rectly from Sp. gallarda, a lively Spanish 
danc^.l 

GalUonllBet (garyHrd-iz), n. Merriment; 
excessive gaiety. * The mirth and galliar- 
disc of company.' Sir T. Brovnie. 
GaXUardness t (gal 'yUrtl-nes ), n. Gaiety. 
'Ills spriglitly pleasaiice and galliardness 
abate.* (^yton. Notes <m Dan Quixote. 
GaJItasst (gaTli-as). Same as (which 

seel. 

Gallic (gal'ik), a. [From Gallia, Gaul, now 
France, ] Pertaining to Gaul or Fmnce. 
Gallic (gaPik), a. [From gall] Belonging 
to galls or oak-apples; derived from galls; 
as, gallic acid. This acid has the forhiula 
It exists, ready formed, in the seeds 
of the mango, and is a product of the de- 
composition of tannic acid. It crystallizes 
in brilliant prisms, generally of a pale yel- 
low colour. It colours the persalts of iron 
of a deep bluish black. It is of extensive 
use in the art of dyeing, as it constitutes 
one of the principal ingredients in all the 
shades of black, and is employed to fix or 
improve several other colours. It is well 
known as an ingredient in ink. See IMK. 
GalllcaJi (gaTik-aii), a. [L. Gallicus, from 
Gallia, Gaul. J Pertaining to Gaul or France; 
as, the (^llican church or clergy. 
QalUciillte (gal-lis'in-it), n. Same as Gal- 
lUzinite. 

GalUclBe, Gallidze (galT-siz), v.t. pret. & 
pp. gallicised; ppr. gmlicisiiig. To render 
conmrniable to the hYeuch idiom or lan- 
guage. 

Cialliclsm (gaPi-sizm), n. [Fr. gallicmne, 
from Gallia, Gaul.j A mode of speech pe- 
culiar to the French nation; Froncli form 
of speech improperly used by an KngliBli 
writer; a custom or mode of thought pecu- 
liar to the kYench. In St. Matt. xv. 32 is a 
^llicisui: * I have compassion on the multi- 
tude, becauBO they continue with me now 
throe days, anti have nothing to cat.* Con- 
tuiuc is used here for have continued. 
GaJliCOlSS (gal-llk'6-le), n. pi. A family of 
hymenopterous insects, synonymous with 
CyiiipidiB (which see). 

Galligaskins (gal-li-gas^kinz), n. [Probably 
from Fr. gregussques, O.Fr. auarguesques, 
garguesques, Norm, gargacne, breeches, 
hose, from It. greeheseo, Grecian. By corrup- 
tion such forms as gleguesques, galligasks 
might arise. Comp. O. iS. gregs, Fr. grebes, 
a kind of breeches or hose, which recalls 
thoW. gwrenys, a girdle.] 1. I^rge open 
breeches; wide hose. 

My ^a//qrvskiMs, that h.ive long wltb.stood 
The wiiner’s fury and encroaching frosts, . . . 

A horrid chasm disclosed. Phillips. 

2. Leather guards worn on the legs by sports- 
men. SimvMjrnds. 

Oalllma^ (gal-ll-mS^ahi-a), n. Same as 

Galimatias. 

Gallimaufry, Qalllmaufrey (gal-ll-maTri), 
n. ri«Y. gmimafr^e, a ragout or hash— a 
word of uncertain origin. 1 1. A hash; a 

medley; a hodge-podge, made up of the rem- 
nants and scraps of the larder. [Rare.]-- ■ 
2. Any inconsistent or ridiculous medley. 

They have made our English tongue SigctlimaH- 
fry, or hodge-podge of all other speeches. Sptn^nr. 

Gallinaoess, Gallinaoei (gal-ii-n&'ss-s, gai- 


li-n&^sS-i), n. pi. The term by which the 
whole order of rasorial birds fa sometimes 
designated, hut properly restricted to that 
section of which the common domestic fowl 
is the type, including also turkeys, par- 
tridges, grouse, pea-fowl, and a number of 
allied forms, the other section or sub-order 
being the Columbidio or Columbaceie (pi- 
geons). The GallinaceiB are distinguished 
from the latter by being less adapted for 
lligbt, their body being comparatively much 


night, their body being comparatively much 
heavier, the legs and feet stronger, and the 
wings shorter and less powerful. The sub- 


orders have also been named Clamatores 
and Oeniitores respectively, from the nature 
of their cry. 

Galllxiaceaii (gal-li-ua'shc-an), n. One of 
Gie order or sub-order of birds which in- 
cludes the domestic fowl. 

Galllnaoaous (gal-li-na'shus), a. [L. gaXLi- 
naceus, from gaUina. a hen, gallus, a cock, 
whose name probably means the crower; 
comp. W. galw, to caa.] Pertaining to the 
order of birds which includes the domestic 
fowls or those of the pheasant kind. 
Gallinss (gal-lTnc), n. pi. [L. gallina, a hen. ] 
Lliinwus's name for the group of birds now 
known as Rasores (wliicli see). 

Galllnazo (gal-ll-na^zO), n. The South Ame- 
rican name for the vultures of tlie genus 
Cathartes (Catharista). They have a dark 
plumage, and are encouraged and protected 
by the magistrates of cities on account of 
their services as scavengei-s. See Turkey- 
buzzard. 

GaMlng (gsFing), a. Adapted to fret or 
chagrin; vexing; harassing; annoying. 
GaUlngly (gftring‘li)» adv. In a galling 
manner. 

Feels its unwieldy robe sit on his shoulders 
Constrained and ^allingly. y. Baiiiie. 

GalUnlia (galln-ha), n. A nominal money 
of account on the west coast of Africa re- 
presented by cowries. 

GaUinipper (gaVi-iiip-6r), n. A large mos- 
(luito. 

Gall-insect (ggl'in-sekt), n. Same as Gall- 

f^ailinule (gallin-fil), n. (L. gaUinula, dim. 
of gallina, a hen.] Galllnula, a genus of 
grallatorial birds, of the family Rallidie or 
rails, and closely allied to the coots. The 
species freuuent fresh waters, swimming 
about and diving or running on land with 
equal ease and swiftness. One species only, 
the common galliniile {Oallinula ehloropm), 
called also water-hen and moor-hen, is found 
in Britain. It is about 14 inches long, tail 
short, bill upwards of an inch long, gi*een- 
ish-yellow at the tip and red at the base, the 
plumage generally of a deep olive-brown on 
the upper parts, hiackish-gray beneath, the 
ridge of the wing and the under tail-coverts 
white. The gallinulcs are characterized by 
a frequent Jerking of the tail. They form 
their nests near water among roeds, stumps, 
and roots, and lay from seven to ten eggs. 
The flesh is well flavoured. 

GaiUnullnSB (gal-lFnu-lT'n§), n. pi. The 
gallinnles, a sub-family of birds of the order 
Grallfe and family RallldsD. See Gallikule. 
Galliot^ Oalleot (gaai-ot, ga'le-ot). See 
Galiot. 

Gallipoli OU (gal-lip'o-li oil),n. An inferior 
kind of olivo-oil brought from Gallipoli, in 
Italy. 

Gallipot (garii-put), n. [Probably from 
O.D. gleypot, an earthen pot— gley, klei, clay, 
aiid^t. According to Stow tlie making of 
earthenware tiles and apothecaries* vesMls 
was introduced into England by two Flem- 
ings about 1570, who brought the name 


ings auout id70, wno nrougne me name 
gatley-iilee or earthenware tiles (and pro- 
bably this also) along with thom.1 A small 
pot or vessel painted and glazed, used by 
dni^sts and apothecai*ios for containing 
memcinea 

Plato said his master Socrates was like the apothe- 
cary 's that had on the outsides apes, owls, 

ana satyrs, out within precious drugs. Bacon. 

Goiupat (gaPi-pot), n. A kind of resin; 
galipot (which see). 

CMUtillllte (gal-iiPsin-it). n. Rutile, an 
ore of titanium. 

OalUum (galTi-umX W. [From Gallia, the 
Latin name for Franco.] Sym. Oa. Sp. gr. 
6*985. A rare malleable metal, discovered 
by means of spectrum analysis in 1875 by 
M. Lecoq de Boisbaudron in the zinc-bleude 
of Pferrefttte in the Pyrenees. It is of a 
grayish-white and brilliant lustre, and fuses 
nt a remarkably low point (30'15* Cent, or 
86* Fahr.), so low, indeed, as to melt readily 
by the mere waimth of the hand. It has 


oh, flAain; 6h, So. looA; 


J, job; fl, Ft. ton; ng, siit^; th, then; th, <Aln; w, lelg; wh, tcAig; zh, azure.— See RBY. 
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as yet been prepared only in small quan- 
titles; in its properties it Is related to alu- 
minium, and its spectrum consists of two 
violet lines, one well-defined and eminently 
characteristic. 

Oalllvaiil^ Qallayant (^aMi-vant^ gnl-la- 
vant'), [Probably a corrupt form of 

gaUanJt.] 1. To ^ad about in the company 
of men; to fiirt with men: said of women; 
to run after women: said of men. 

Else T sh.*!!! h<-\v<r my maid j^xUivanting with some- 
body who may rob the house. Dicktus. 

2. To go or run about in a purposeless idle 
way; to go after trivial pursuits; as, he is 
gone gallivantitig after other people’s busi- 
ness. 

OalUvat (gaTli-vat). n. A large galley or 
row-boat used in the East, rarely exceeding 
70 tons in burden, two-masted, and carrying 
small swivel guns. The Malay pirates em- 
ploy these boats on account ox Uieir swift- 
ness. 

Oalliwasp ( gar li- wasp ). n. A species of 
lizard bearing the scientific name of CelestuH 
oecidutis. It is about 1 foot in length, and 
its whole appearance is remarkably stout 
and plump. Its general colour is brown, it 
is a native of the West Indies, and seems 
to be particularly common in Jamaica, 
where it is much dreaded and abhorred by 
the inhabitants, though without reason. 
OaU-nut Qffil'nut). n. A vegetable excres- 
cence in plants. 8ee Qall. 

Oall-oak (gal'dk),n. Quercua infectoria, the 
oak from which the galls of commerce are 
obtained. 

Gall of Glass, n. Scum of melted glass. 
Sandiver, 

Gall-Of-tbe-earth, n. a North American 
name for two plants of different genera, 
Mulgedium jloAlanum and NabaliM Fra- 
aeri: so called from their intense bitterness. 
Galloxnaxila (gal-lo-ma'ni-a), n. A mania 
for imitating French manners, customs, 
djteaa, literature, Ac. 

Gallon (ganun). n. [O.Fr. galon,Jahm: Fr. 
joU, a jar, a bowl. The change of g into i 
In I^onch is not iincummon.1 An English 
measure of capacity for dry or liquid goods, 
but usually for liquids, containing 4 quarts. 
The old wine gallon contained 231 cubic 
inches, which is now the size of the standard 
gallon of the United States; the old corn 
gallon, 268 '6 cubic inches; the old ale gallon, 
282 cubic inches. The imperial gallon now 
in use as the staiidartl measure of capacity 
for all liquids and for dry goods contains 
277*274 cubic inches, or 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
of distilled water at the temperature of 62’ 
Falirenhoit,tlie barometer beingat 30 Inches. 
GallOOXl (gal-lOnO, n. [Fr. and Sp. galon; 
It. galane, from gala, pomp, show, finery. 
See OALA.l A kind of naiTow close lace 
made of cotton, silk, gold, or silver tki^ads, 
Ac., used for bln«ling shoes, hats, and for 
other purposes. 

QallOOned (gal-ibnd'), a. Furnished or 
adorned with gallooa 

Gallop (gariup), vX [Fr. galoper, Pr. galau^ 
par, to gallop; of Teutonic origin. Accord- 
ing to Skeat from (>. Flem. walvp, a galop, 
an extension of O. L. G. vaallen, A. Sax. weal- 
Ian, to boil. J 1. To move or run with leaps, 
as a horse; to run with speed. 2. To ride a 
horse that is galloping: to ride at a rapid pace. 
galloped up to join them ! TtHnyson, 

3. To move very fast; to scamper. 

Such superficii'il itleAs he may collect in fj^alloping 
over it. Locke. 

Gallop (gariup), n. 1. The movement or 
pace of a quadruiied, particularly of a horse, 
by springs, bounds, reaches, or leaps. The 
animal lifts his forc-fect nearly at the same 
time, and as these descend and are Just 
ready to Umch the ground the hind-feet are 
lifted at once. The gallop is the swiftest 
pace of a horse. —2. A kind of dance. See 
QK\JO>V.~-Hand-qallQV, a slow and easy gal 
lop of a horse, In which the hand presses 
the bridle to hinder increase of speed. 
Oallraade (gal-lup-adO> n. [Fr. galapade. 
See GALLOP.] 1. fn the manage, a sidelong 
or curveting kind of gallop.- 2. A sprightly 
kind of dance; the music adapted to it. See 
GALOP. 



called a gallopade. 

The shock-head willows two and two 
lly TivcT% gaiiopaded. Tennyson. 

Galloper (galMup-^r), n. 1. One who or 
that wliich gallops. — 2. In artillery, a 


carriage on which very small guns are con- 
veyed, and having shiuts so as to be drawn 
without limbers. 

Galloper-gun (gaTtup-4r-gun). n. A small 
kind of gun conveyed on a galloper. See 
OALLOPRIt, 2. 

Gallopint (gaFlup-ln),n. [Fr. galovin, from 
ualojper, to gallop. Sec Gallop.] A servant 
for the kitchen; a cook’s boy; a scullion: so 
named from his being made to run messages. 

Dyct for the kitchen akiu\gti//opins. 

Archcroiogitt, xv. 7. 

Galloping (gallup-ing), p. and a. Proceed- 
ing at a gallop or at a rapid rate; as, a gaU 
lojnng consumption, that is, a consumption 
that proceeds rapidly to a fatal termination; 
a rapid decline. 

GallOWt (gal'ld), V. t. [A. Sax. g(plwia n, dgcel- 
wian, to stupefy.] To fright or terrify. 

The wrathful skies 

Callow the very wanderers of the night. 

And make them keep tlieir caves. Shak. 

Galloway (gaF16-wa), n. A horse or species 
of horses of a small size, first bred in Gallo- 
way in Scotland, characterized by great 
spirit and endurance. 

Gallowglass, Gallowglaa (gand-gias), n. 
[Tr. gacloglach, a heavy-armed soldier - 
gall, foreign, and oglach, a youth, vassal, 
soldier, from og, young, and adjectival icr- 
minatioji lack. The Irish armed their gal- 
lowglasses after the model of the English 
early military settlers. ] An ancient heavy- 
ariiicd foot-soldier of Ireland and the West- 
ern Isles: opposed to kerne, a light-armed 
soldier. 

The? merciless Macdonw.Md . . . from the western isles. 
Of kernes and gallowglasses is supplied. Shak, 

Oallow-graSB (garh>-Kra8). n. An i»ia cant 
name for hemp, as furnishing halters for 
the gibbet. 

Gallows (gaPloz), n. aing. [A plural form: 
A. Sax. gaiga, gealga; O.Fris. Goth, galga, 
G. galgen, gallows. The A. Sax. g is often 
su/tened to w in English. See G.] 1. An 
instrument of punishment on which crimi- 
nals arc executed by hanging, usually con- 
sisting of two posts and a cross beam on 
the top, to whicn the criminal is suspended 
by a rope fastened round his neck; also, a 
similar contrivanceforsiispendiiiganything. 

2. t A wretch that deserves the gallows. 
Cupid liath been five thousand vears u boy — 

Ay, and .shrewd unhappy too. Shak. 

3. One of a pair of braces for supporting the 
trowsers. fOdloq. In this sense takes as a 
double plural, galloieaea.}—4. Faut same as 
Gallowa-bitts. 

Gallows (gaTloz), adv. Very; exceedingly; 
as, aallowa poor. [Hlang. ] 

Gallows-bird (gal'l«>/.-b6rd), n. A person 
that deserves the gallows. 

QallOWS-bittS (ganoz-bits), n. pt. Naut. on 

flush-decks, the 
name of a 
strong frame of 
oak made in 
the form of a 
gallows, and 
fixed at the 
fore and main 
hatch -way, to 
support the 
spare top- 
masts, yards, 
booms, boats, 
Ac. 

Gallows-frame (galloz-fram), n. l. The 
frame of a gallows. 2. The frame by which 
the beam of a beam-engine is supported. 
GallOWS-flree (gai^l6z-fr6), a. F’reo from 
cianger of the gallows. Dryden. 
GallOWS-StaacllionsCganoz-stan-Bhonz), n. 
Gallows-bitts (which sec). 

Gallows-top ^alT6z-top), n. Naut a cross- 
piece of timber terioiieu on to the gallows- 
bitts at or near the top. 

Gallows-tree (gaFlOz-tre), n. The tree of 
execution; the tree on which criminals were 
executed. 

He played a spring, and danced it round, 
lieluw ih^gailows-iree. ffurns. 

Gall-pipe (gfil'pIpX ^ Same as OalM^ict 
Oall-sicknese (gsrsik-nes), n. A remitting 
bilious fever in the Netherlands; Walcheron 
fever. 

Oa]2-Btone(gaVstdn),n. A concretion formed 
in the gall-bladder. The commom st kind 
of gall-stone Is used by painters, on account 
of its brightness and uurability, as a yellow 
colouring matter. 

Gaily (galM). a. Like gall; bitter as gall. 

* Golly and bitter drinkes eff ala’ Bp. wr- 
diner. ^ 



Gaily (galTiX n. In printing, see Gallxt, 7. 

Gally-gasldnsi aally-gascoynes (gal-U- 
gas'Kinz, gal-li-gas'komz), n. Same as CM- 
ligaakina. 

Gally-worm (garii-w6rm), n, [Said to be 
from the adjective gaily, bitter as gall, and 
wann.] A name commonly given to the 
myriapods exemplified by the millepedes or 
* hairy worms.' 

Galocme, Galoahe (ga-loshO* n. [Derived 
by some from Gallica (aolea understood, a 
Gaulish shoe; but more probably from llL 


Ian, wood, and paua, pidoa, a foot] 

1. f A patten, clog, or wooden shoe.— 2. A 
shoo to be worn over another shoe to keep 
the foot dry.— 3. A gaiter covering the upper 
part of the shoe and part of the leg. 

Galop (ga-lopQ, n. [Fr. See Gallop.] l. A 
qulcK, -lively kind of dance, somewhat re- 
sembling a waltz, performed in ^ time. — 

2. I’hc music to which the dance is per- 
fornie*l. 

Galore (gii-16r'), n. [Ir. and Gael, go lebr, 
eiiough~-yo, to, and lebr, enough.] Abun- 
dance ; plenty. * They tippled strong liquors 
galore. * Old song. 

Oaloslie, n. Same as Oaloehe. 

Oalpe,t e.i. To gape; to yawn. Chaucer. 

OalBOmet (gfil'suni), a. [From gaff.] Angry; 
malignant. ’ Gahtome bitterness and wilful 
fraud and falsehood.' Bp. Morton. 

Galt (gait), n. Same as Gault (which see). 

Galuncha (ga-lqng'ka), n. An Indian febri* 
fuge prepared from tno stems of Tinoapara 
vcmtooaa and T. eordifolia. 

Galvanic (gal-van'ik), a. [See Galvanism.] 
Fertaining to galvanism ; containing or exhi- 
biting it, as galvanic action, galvanic influ* 
once.— electricity, electricity aris- 
ing from chemical action. See Galvanism. — 
Galvanic pair or cell. Galvanic circuit See 
Galvanism.-- (ra[van»c batterji, an associa- 
tion of galvanic pairs for the production of 



Sinii>lc Galvanic Battery. 

current electricity. The simplest fbrm of bat- 
tery consists of a number of pairs of copper 
and zinc plates iininorsod In efilute sulphuric 
acid, the successive pairs being joined ta 
gether by wires, the copper of the first coll 
to the zinc of the soeona, the copper of the 
second to the zinc of the third, ana so on. (See 
Galvanism.) This and similar forms of bat- 
tery are objectionable partly on chemical and 
partly on electrical grounds. As the chemi- 
cal action goes on, the liquid decreases In 
strength, aeding less powerfully on the zinc, 
while at the same time the zhic which has 
been dissolved Is deposited on the copper, 
thus tending to assimilate the plates, and so 
to destroy the current, which depends essen- 
tially upon the plates retaining their distinc- 
tive metallic characteristics. But the most 
important cause of weakening in such bat- 
teries consists in polarization qf the plaice, 
that is, in the deposition on the surface of the 
copper of a film of hydrogen, which not only 
inteiposes resistance by its defective con- 
ductivity, but also brinn to bear an electro- 
motive force In a direction opposed to that 
of the current. Various batteries bare been 
devised to overcome these obstacles to the 
maintenance of a constant current, as the 
Danlell battety, the Grove, the Bunsen, and 
the Mcnotti. One of the best of these is the 
Daniell, invented in 1886. The cell of this 
battery consists of copper and zinc, the 
copper being in the form of a Jar and serv- 
ing as the outer dish of the cell. The sine 
Is formed into a rod and is placed inside a 
porous jar of unglazed porcelain, which 
again stands inside the copper lar. In the 
porous dish dilute sulphuric acid serves to 
excite the zinc, while as a conducting and 
absorbent liquid, between the porous vessel 
and the cooper, is put a strong solution of 
sulphate of copper or blue vitriol. For the 
pnipose of keeping it saturated, which is 
essential, crystMs of sulphate of copper are 
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Sttspended In it near the surface by means 
of a wire-basket of copper. The effect of 
this arrangement is that the hydrogen is 
intercepted before it can arrive at the cop- 


wasting away by entering into combina- 
I tion with them. Again, if the ends of 
! the wire be connected by a small piece of 
- platinum or iron wire, the passage of the 
electric current through the wire makes it 
. red hot. The wires connecting the plates 
are found, therefore, when in actual or 
i virtual contact, to possess magnetic, chemi- 
. cal, and heating properties. Such an or- 
! rangement of plates as the above, together 
; with the exciting liquid, is called a galvanic 
I pair, or galvanic cell, and a combination of 
such pairs or cells forms a galvanic battery. 

i See under Oalvamic.) A galvanic pair 
ilirough which an electric current is passing 
I forms a complete chain or cir- 

cuit; thus, in the aliove ar- 
^ ^ rangement of plates the cur- 
rent may be supposed to &tai*t 
from the sine, pass through 
the liquid to the copper, and 
thence through the wire back 
to the zinc. When the copper 
and zinc plates are connected 
by the wire the circuit is said 
to be closed, the current then 
circulating; when the connec- 
tion between the plates is not 
complete the circuit is said 
to be broken or intermpied. 
When the circuit includes 
only a single cell, like the 
above, it is called a simple 
Volta's Pile, galvanic circuit ; when it in- 
Positive wire, cludes Several cells Joined 
n, Nei'utive wire, together it forms a compound 
galvanic circuit. The copper 
plate in the above arrangement, or the 
chemically passive plate or extremity in 
any arrangement or battery, is called the 
positive pole of the cell or battery, and the 
zinc or cnemically active plate or extremity, 
the negative pole, 8ec the above figure of 
Volta's pile or battery, which consists of a 
number of compound plates of copper and 
zinc separated by circular pieces of wet 
cloth — a zinc plate at bottom, copper at 
top. Galvanic electricity is a moat import- 
ant agent in the arts, in medicine, surgery, 
A:c., and it was only through its discovery 
that the invention of the electric telegraph 
became possible. (SeeTKLRGRAPH.) Galvan- 
ism, from its dealing with current electricity, 
or electricity in motion, sometimes receives 
the name of dynamical eleciricity, in con- 
tradistinction io f rictional electricity, which 
is called statical, from its being concerned 
mainly with the electric condition of bodies 
in which electricity remains insulated or 
stationary. Hee Elkctiuoitf. 

Galvanlat (garvan-ist), a. One versed in 
galvanism. 

Galyanlzatlon(gaPvan-IZ'a''8hon),n. l.Tho 
act of affecting with galvanism." 2. The 
state of being so affected. 

Galvzuiize (gaPvan-lz), v. t. pret. & pp. gal- 
vanized; ppr. galvanizing. 1. To affect with 
galvanism. 2. To plate, as with gold, silver, 
or other metal, by means of galvanic elec- 
tricity; to electroplate by galvanism*.— 3. To 
restore to consciousness by galvanic action, 
as from a state of suspended animation. 
Galvanized (gal'van-lzd),p. and a. Acted on 
or affected by galvanism.— Gdf rained iron, 
a name given (a) improperly to sheets of 
iron coated with zinc by a non -galvanic 
process, the iron being first cleansed by 
friction and the action of dilute sulphuric 
acid, and then plunged into a bath composed 
of melted zinc and other substances, as sal- 
ammoniac, or mercury and potassium; and 
more properly, to sheets of iron coated 
first with tin by a galvanic process, and 
then with zinc by immersion in n bath con- 
taining fluid zinc covered with sal-ammoniac 
mixed with earthy matter. 

Oalvanlzer (gaVvon-Iz-^r), n. One who or 
that which galvanizes. 

Oalvano-caustlo (gal-van'5-kas"tik), a. 
[From galvanic, and caustic (w'hich see).] 
Relating to the neat derived from galvanism 
when employed as a caustic. 
Oalvanoglyi>liy(gai-vaii-ogli-fi),n. [Rpaf- 
vanistn, and Or. gtyphd, to engrave.] Same 
as Olyphography. 

Oalvanolofflzt (gal-von-oVo-Jist), n. One 
who describes the phenomena of galvanism. 
Oalvanqnapll (gal-vau'6-graf), n. A plate 
formed by the galvanographic process; au 
impression taken from such a plate. 
Oalyan 0 ffrapllic(gal-van'o-graf'ikXa. Per- 
taining to galvanography. 

OAlvanograiilMr (gal-van-og'ni-fl). n. [E. 
^vanism, ana Gr. grapho, to write.] A 


per, and the deposit which takes place on 
the copper is a deposit of copper, the hydro- 
gen taxing tlie place of this copper in the 
saturated solution. The cells thus cun- 


Again, if the ends of 
cted by a small piece of 
wire, the passage of the 


saturated solution. The cells thus con- 
structed are usually arranged in square 
compartments in a wooden box. A modifi- 
cation of the Daniell battery in which the 
wooden trough Is divided into cells by glass 
plates or varnished slate slabs, which are 
again subdivided by porous earihenware, 
zinc plates and dilute acid being placed in 
one subdivision, copper and its sulphate in 
the other, is also in use. The Grove battery 
somMihat resembles the Daniell, but has a 
greater electro-motive power, the plates 
being platinum and zinc. It is inferior, 
however, in constancy. The Bunsen bat- 
tery, the one in use for the telegraphs in 
Geimany, differs in principle from Grove's 
only in the use of a carbon or charcoal elec- 
trode for a platinum one. The Monotti is a 
Daniell battery with the porous Jar replaced 

a a layer of wet sawdust or sand. Bir W. 

omson has invented a fonn of battery, 
consisting of a square wooden tray, lined 
with lead, at the four corners of which four 
blocks of wood arc placed to support the 
zinc, which is cast with bars like a gridiron 
instead of being a solid plate. On the liot- 
toni of the tray a copperplate is laid, which 
forms the positive pole or the battery. The | 
liquid employed is a solution of sulphate of 
zinc, and crystals of sulphate of copper are 
dropped on to the bottom of the cell round 
the edges. Instead of the porous earthen- 
ware Jar of the Daniell, the zinc is protected 
from the sulphate of copper by having very 
striuig tliick paper tieif round it. 'I'liis, 



Section of Sir William Thomson's Battery. 

while It allows perfectly free electrical com- 
munication between the two plates, hindera 
the sulphate of copper in the solution from 
being carried up to the zinc by currents of 
the liquid. Hits battery is used at all the 
telegraph stations at which Sir W. Thom- 
son's siphon-recorder is employed. 
Oalvanical (gal-vanlk-al), a. Galvanic. 

The phenomena of magnets, of electrical bodies, 
oi jealvaHuaf apparatus, seem to form obvious inatc- 
rlal for such sciences. IVheweli. 

QalvanlBm(galVan-izm), n. IFroni Galvani, 
professor of anatomy at Bologna, 1790, the 
first investigator in this field. ] That branch 
of the science of electricity which treats of 
tlie electric currents arising from chemical 
action, more particularly from that accom- 
panying tlie decomposition of metals. If a 
plate of copper and a plate of amalgamated 
zlno are placed in a vessel containing water 
and a small quantity of sulphuric acid, so 
long as the plates are kept separate no 
apparent action takes place, but whenever 
they are brought into contact bubbles of 
hyclrogen gas appear at the copper plate 
and continue to be formed so long as the 
plates are kept touching. If weighed after 
being for some time in contact, the copper 
plate is found to be unaffected, the zinc 
plate to have lost In weight, and the liquid 
to hold in solution the lost zinc in the form 
of the sulphate of that metal. If wires 
of copper or any other conductor of elec- 
tricity be attached to the plates, and their 
free ends be made to touch, the changes 
mentioned take place Just as if the plates 
themselves were In contact. If a portion 
of the wires thus Joined is placed parallel 
to a magnetic needle, the austral or north- 
seeking end of the needle no longer points 
to the magnetic nortli but to a point either 
to the west or east of it^ and all the above- 
mentioned phenomena, though in a less 
degree, occur even when the wires, instead 
of neing in contact, are merely placed in 
a Uquid. the liquid completing the con- 
taoi ¥^en so Immersed the ends of the 
wires show strong chemical affinities; thus, 
If the conducting liquid be a solution of 
sulphate of copper, the wire from the 
lino plate beoomes coated with the cop- 
pea of the solution, while the other wire 
attracts its oxygen and sulphuric ' aold, 


method of producing plates for copperplate 
engraving by the galvanoplastio process 
without etching. The drawing is made ex- 
actly as it is to appear upon paper either 
by means of a thickish pigment on a polii^ed 
silver plate or copper plate coated with 
silver, or by means of chalk on a roughened 
copper plate, so that the painted or chalked 

S ortlous form a slightly raised surface. A 
eposit of copper is then made on the plate 
ill the ordinary way, and a copper plate is 
tlius produced forming an exact reverse of 
the other, the raised portions of which now 
appear depressed. i*he impressions are 
taken from this in the some manner as in 
copperplate printing. 

Gaivajiology (gal-van-oFo-Ji), n. A descrip- 
tion of the phenomena of galvanism. 
GalvaAO-magnetlc (gal-vaii'6-mag-nenk), 
a. Same as ISlectro-magnetie. 
Galvaiiometer (gal-van-om'et-er), n. [Oal- 
vanic, and Gr. metron, a measure.] An 
instrument for detecting the existence and 
determining the strength and direction of 
an electric current, lu all galvanometers 
the principle of the action is the same. It 
depends upon the force which (Ersted dis- 
covered to be exerted between a magnetic 
needle and a wire carrying a current — a 
force which tends to set the needle at right 
angles to the direction of the current, and 
whose intensity, other things remaining the 
same, depends dii'ectly upon the strength of 
the current. The sine galvajiorneter con- 
sists of a magnetic needle poised at the 
centre of a coil of insulated copper-wire, 
wound round a vertical circle that may be 
turned horizon- 
tally on its stand. 
If the needle and 
vertical circle are 
both in the mag- 
netic meridian, 
when a current 
passes the needle 
is deflected, the 
strength of the 
current being as 
the sine of the 
angular devia- 
tion. The astatic 
galvanomete r 
consists of a pair 
of similar needles 
magnetized, with 
their poles turned 
opposite ways. 
Sine Galvanometer. and Stiffly con- 
nected at their 
centres, so tliat both will swing toge- 
ther. The one tends always to turn in 
a direction opposite to the other under the 
earth's magnetic attraction, so that, if the 
needles were perfectly alike, we should have 
a perfectly astatic pair, or a pair that would 
not tend to assume any particular direction 
from the magnetic influence of the earth. 
One of the needles, ab. Is nearly in the 
centre of the coil ci>EF through which the 
current passes; the other, a^V, Just above 
the coil. When a current traverses the coil 
in the direction of the arrows the action of 
all parts of the current upon the lower needle 
tends to urge the austral pole a towards the 
back of tlie figure and the boreal polo b to the 
front, while the upper needle, a^li, is affected 


r 


principally by the enrreut on of the coil 
which urges the austral pole a' to the front 
of the figure and the boreal pole to the 
back. Both needles are thus urged to rotate 
in the same direction by the current, and as 
the opposing action of the earth is greatly 
enfeebled by the combination a much larger 
deflection is obtained than would be given by 
one of the needles if employed alone. In the 
tangent galvanometer a very short magnetic 
needle Is delicately su^naed so as to turn 
In a horizontal plane. The point about which 
it turns is at the centre of a vertical coil of 
copper-wire through which the current is 
passed. The diameter of the coil is at least 
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ten or twelve times the lenffth of the neeille. 
The needle is therefore usually not more than 
i inch long; and,f or convenience of readingits 
deflections, long light pointers of aluminium 
or of glass fibre are cemented to its ends. To 
use the instrument it is placed so that the 
vertical coil of copper- wire is in the plane of 
the magnetic meriaian. The current is then 
sent through the coil, and the angle by which 
the needle is deflected is read on. It is easy 
to diow that under these circumstances the 
strength of the current is proportional to the 
tangent of the angle of deflection, whence the 
name of the instrument. Thcmuton's mirror 
galvanmneter is the most sensitive galvanom- 
eter yet invented. Its needle, which is very 
short, is ligiifly attached to a small light con- 
cave miiTor, and suspended in the centre of 
a vertical coil of very small diameter by a silk 
fibre. A movable magnet is provided for 
bringing the needle Into the plane of the coil 
when the latter does nut coincide with the 
magnetic meridian. Needle, mirror.and mag- 
net weigh only about It grain. At a distance 
of 2 or 3 feet from the mirror is a solid wooden 
stand, with a graduate4t scale, facing the 
mirror. Xu the stand. Just under the centre 
of the scale, a hole is cut, and a fine wire 
stretched upright across it. A strong lamp 
stands behind the opening so that its light 
will fall on the mirror and be reflected back 
on the scale. An image of the wire will thus 
be constantly thrown on the scale, and the 
slightest motion of the needle and its mirror 
wiU produce a much greater motion of this 
image. As the current flows the one way or the 
other the index will move to one aide or the 
other. This galvanometer was invented for 
use on the Athintic submarine cablea It was 
long the only instrument with which signals 
could be read through long submarine lines; 
and it is stiU employed to a great extent, 
though being superseded by the siphon- 
recorder of the same inventor. 
Oalvanopla8tiC(gal-van'd-p]ast''ik).a. Per- 
taining to tlie art or process of electrotyp- 
ing; as, the galvattoplOHiic art, that is, olec- 
trotypy. 

GflIvanOflOOpe (gal-van'd-skop), n. 
oatiitm, ana Gr. 9 kope 6 , to examine.] An 
instrument for detecting the existence ami 
direction of an electric current A magnetic 
needle is a galvanoscope. 

GalTanoacoplc (gal-van'd-skop'^ik), a. 
Of or pertaining to a galvanoscope. 
CtalweSgt n. The gallows. Chancer. 
CMuna-cra88(ga'Tna-gras). n. A Bpccie.s of 
grass (Tripnacum dactyloides), a tall, stout, 
and exc.eedingly proiluctive grass cultivated 
in 3Iexico, the Southern States of NortJi 
America, in the West Indies, and to some 
extent in Europe, said to admit of being cut 
six times in a season. It bears drought 
remarkably well. T. monoHtachyon (the 
Carolina gama'gra8s)i8 the only other species 
known. 

Gamasea, Gamasito (ga-ma'se-a, ga-ma'si- 
d€), n. pi. The beetle-m'ites or spider-mites, 
a family of Arachnida, ortler Acarina, distin- 
guished by the absence of eyes, by free, fili- 
form palpi , chelate antennie, and by legs with 
two claws and a disc or caruncle. I'hey are 
parasitic, and found on insects, birds, and 
otlier animals, generally on the neck. Home 
infest plants. iMe species is common in bird- 
cages, doing serious injury to cage-birds. 
The species parasitic *>n prniltry lives for 
a time oti the hiinimi skin and gives rise to 
intolerable itching. 

Gamashes, t Gamachea t (ga-mash'e?.), n. 
[O.Vr.gat¥uicheKt It. gamatsde, spatterdashes, 
from L.li. gatnJba, hoof, O.Fr. gatnbe (Kr. 
jambe), leg; or the origin may be Celt, par, 
a shank, through the Languedoc garamacho, 
a legging.] l. High boots, buskins, or 
startup8.~-2. .Short spatterdashes worn by 
ploughmen. [Scotch. ] 

Gainaas (ga-masO. Tlie bulbs of the 
quamash or biscuit-root {Caviastria earn- 
Unia) of the North American Indians. 
GaaiDbOcuilbefgarah), 71. [O.Fr. pamde; Fr. 
jambe, a leg.] A leg or shank, a term In her. 
used to express the whole fore-leg of a lion or 
any other beast. If couped or erased near the 
middle Joint it is then only a paw. Also 
written Jambe. 

GamlMt (gam'ba), n. In emapar. anat. a 
term applied to the eloiigatecf metacarpus 
or metatarsus of the ruminants and solid- 
ungulates. 

OamtMUlo, OamlMdetesm-b&'dd, gam'bux 
n. [It gamba, the lag.] 1. A spattordash or 
gaiter tor covering the leg when riding or 
walking In muddy roads. 


His thin legs tenanted a pair oi^amemtieet fastened 
St the side iMth rusty clasps. Sir fV. S€ett, 

2. A kind of leather cases attached to asaddle 
instead of stimipB. 

GambeflOXL Gflinbl 80 n(gam'be-zon, gamOii- 
zon), 71. [O.Fr. gambe88on,gambe8(m, warn- 
haie; Pr. gambaie; M.U.€r. wawbeU, from 
O.H.G. wamba. A. Oax. mambe. Sc. wame^ 
womb, stomacn. Comp. G. warns, doublet. 

Wedgwood refers it 
to Or. bambakion, 
bambakinon, a fab- 
ric stuifed with cot- 
ton, the Or. b being 
softened in the 
Western tongues 
into w, which passes 
Into Komaiicep.] A 
quilto«l tunic, said 
to be of German ori- 
gin, stuffed with 
wool, fitting the 
body, and worn un- 
der the habergeon. 
Being strong enough 
to resist ordinary 
cuts, it was fre- 
quently worn with- 
out other armour. 
Called also Acton 
and Haequeton. 

[Fr. gambette, O.Fr. 
gambe, log.] One of the sandpipers, of the 
size of the greeushank, found in the Arctic 
.Soa and in Scandinavia and Iceland. See 
TOTANUS. 

Gambler, Gamblr (gamlier, gamadr), ti. 
[Malayan.] An earthy-looking substance of 
light-brown hue. which is used medicinally 
as an astringent, but is far more extensively 
employed in tanning and dyeing. It is 




Gambet (gamOiet). ti. 


Gainbicr Plant {Uncaria Gambitt). 


chiefly imported from Singapore, and is 
yielded by Uncaria Oarrbier and U. adda. 
dSamblBon, n. See Gambbson. 

Gambist (gam^iist), 71. In Tiiimc, a player on 
the vipl-di-gamba, or viol with six strings. 

Gambit (gam'bit), n. [Fr.; It. gambeito, a 
tripping up of one’s legs, or supplanting, 
from gamba, the leg.] In cheee-playing, the 
sacriflee of a pawn early in the game, for 
the purpose of taking up an attacking posi- 
tion. 

Gamble (gamT»l), v.i. pret. A pp. ga/mbled; 
ppr. gainhling. [Freq. of game, with h in- 
serted, as in number, humble.^ To play or 
game for money or other stake. 

CtaUDlble (gam'bl), v.t. To lose or sfiuander 
by gaming: witnaioap. 

Bankrupts or sots who hare jrambled or slept awajf 
tlieir estates. Ames. 

Gambler (gamlil^r), n. One who gambles; 
one who games or plays for money or other 
stake. 

A £ambtey*s acquaintance is readily made and 
easily kept, — provided you gamble too. 

Lord Lytton, 


Gambllng-boufle (gam^bling-hous), n. A 
gaming-house; a heu. 

CMunboge (gam-bdF or gam-l)flJ0» ^ [From 
Camboja, Camhodra, a portion of the empire 
of Anam, In the Indo-Chinese Peninsula.] 
A concrete, vegetable, inspissated Juice or 
sap,orgum-reBiii. yielded by several species 
of trees. The gamboge of European com- 
merce appears to be mainly derived from 
Hehradendran gambogcAden of Graham, or 
Oardnia MtrreUa of Desrousseaux, var. pedi- 
eellata. also called O. Manburii, a dicsclous 
tree with handsome laurel-like foliage and 
small yellow flowers, found in Cambodia, 
Siam, and in the southern parts of Cochin- 


China. It is yellow, and contained chiefly 
in the middle layer of the bark of the tree; 

it is obtained by incision, and issttes firom 



Gamboge Plant {Gareinia Hanburdt^ 


the tree in the form of a yellowish fluid, 
which, after passing tlirough a viscid state, 
hardens into the gamboge of commerce. 
It consists of a mixture of resin with 15 to 
20 per cent, of gum. Gamboge has drastic 
purgative properties, but is seldom adminis- 
tered except in combination with other sub- 
stances. In doses of a drachm or even less 
it produces death. Other species of Gardnia 
yield a similar drug, which is collected for 
local use, but not for exportation. The so- 
called American gamboge is the Juice of 
Fmrita guianends. 

Gambonan, Gamboglo ( gam-hdj'l-an or 
gam-bbj’i-an, gam-bCjlk or gam-bOjTkX a. 
Pertaining to gamboge. 

Gambol (gam'bol), v.i. pret. A pp. gamboled, 
gambolled: ppr. gamboling, gamboUing. 
[O.K. gamoolde, gambaude, gambaulde; of 
same origin as Fr. gambade, gambol, oatn- 
biUer, to wag the leg or kick, viz. from O.Fr 
gambe, It. gamba, the leg, Fr. jambe; luL. 
gamba, hoof. J 1. To dance and skip about in 
sport; to frisk; to leap; to play in frolic, like 
boys and lambs. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, }>an1s 
GambolUd before them. Milton. 


2. To leap; to start aside. 

Bring me to the test. 

And T the matter will reword; wliich madness 
Would go mbol from . SJiaJt. 

Gambol (gam'bol). n. A skipping or leaping 
about in frolic; a skip; a bop; a leap; a 
sportive prank. * Beasts in gambols frisk'd.' 
Dryden. 

Gambrel, Gambrll (gam'brel, gamniril), n. 
[From It. gamba, the leg.] 1. The hind-leg 
of a horse. —2. A stick crooked like a horse's 
leg, used by butc-bers for suspending animals 
wliile drmsing them. 

Spied two of them liuiig out at a stall, with a 
bri/ tlxrxxhX from stiouldcr to should^ like a uiecp 
that was iiew-flayed. Chapman. 


--Oambrel roof, a hipped roof ; a mansard 
or curved roof. 

Gambrel, Gambrll (gamHiirel, gamOjrilX v.t. 
To tie or hang up by means of a gambril 
thrust through the legs. 'Ill . . . cany 

d iroii garnbrelVd like a mutton.' Beau, b Fl. 
ambroon (gam-bron'), n. In tnanuf. aklnd 
of twilled linen cloth, used for linings. 
Game (gam), n. [A. Bax. gamen, gomen, Joy, 
pleasure; Icel. gainan, delight, gratiflcatlcm; 
O. G. gaman. Jest, sport. Cmnmon, humbug, 
is of same origin.] 1. Sport of any Kind: Jest; 
play. *Twixt earnest and game.’ Muton. 


Wc have had pastime here and pleasing jewvtv. 

Shak, 

2. Any contrivance or arrangement for the 
purpose of sport, recreation, amusement, 
testing skill or strength, and .the like; as, a 
game of chance; the game of cricket; High- 
land games; speciflcaily (pf.),in elaes. antiq. 
diversions or contests, as in wrestling, run- 
ning, throwing the discus^ Aa, usually in- 
stituted in honour of some event, ana ex- 
hibited for the amusement of tlie people ; 
as. tho Nemean games; Pythian games; 
Olympian games; Circenslan garnet. —a The 
act of playing at any such game; a single 
contest in imy such game ; as, a game at 
cards, cricket, chess. —4. The prize or stakes 
in any such game*— 5. The requisite num- 
ber of points or advantages to be gained in 
order to win any such game: the perfor- 
mance of whatever Is necessary to be vfo- 
torlouB in any game ; as, in cribbage fll is 
gOTiu!.— 6. field sports, as the chase, fal- 
conry, Ae. 

Some sportimen that were abroad upon^M#. 

Vhstren^. 

7. Animals pursued or taken in the chase or 
in the sports of the field ; birds and beasts 
obtained by fowling and hunting; specill- 
cally, the animals enumerated under this 


Fate, fhr, fat, fall; mb, met, hdr; pine, pin; nflte, not» mflve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, 8c. almne; y. So. feg* 
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dedgnation in the game-laws. --a Scheme 
punned; measures planned. 

This teems to be the present of that crown. 

Sir TempU, 

9. Amorous sport; gallantry. 

Set them down 

Por sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters of the^^'amr. Shak, 

--To make game of, formerly, to make a 

« aine qf, to turn into ridicule; to delude or 
lumbug. 

Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 
On my refusal to distress me more. 

Or wa4v agam€ of my calamities T Milton. 

QaiBie (g&mX US. pret. pp. gamed; ppr. 
gaming, [A. Sax. gamtan, to play. See the 
noun.] 1. To play at any sport or diversion. 
2. To ph^ for a stake or prize; to use cards, 
dice, billiards, or other histruments, accord- 
ing to certain rules, with a view to win 
money or other thing waged upon tlie issue 
of the contest; to be in the habit of so doing; 
to gamble; 

Avarice itself does not calcukitc strictly when it 
jpames. BurJko. 

Game (gam), a. 1. Of or belonging to such 
animals as are hunted as game; as, a game 
pie; a^aine preserve. —2. Having the plucky, 
unyielding spirit of a game* cock; courageous; 
resolute. 

I was jramo. ... I felt that I could have fought 
even to flie death. iK Irving. 

3. Ready, willing, or prepared to do soino- 
thing; as, are you game for live shillings ?= 
Are you willing to lend or subscribe live 
shillings? [Slang.]— To he game, in playing 
at cards and the like, to have attained the 
roqoisite number of points to win; to be 
victorious. ■ -To die game , to maintain a bol d, 
resolute, courageous spirit to the last. 
Game (g^)* a. [W. cam, crooked.] Crooked; 
lame; ns, leg. [Slang.] 

Game-bag (gam'bag), n. A bog for holding 
the game Killed by a sportsman. 
Game-OObk (gam^ok), n. A cock bred or 
used to fight; acock of a good fighting breed. 
Game-egg (gam'eg), n. An egg from which 
a fighting cock is bred. 

Game-fowl (gamToul), n. A fowl bred or 
kept for the purpose of fighting. 

Gameftll (gam'ful), a. l. Full of sport or 
games; sportive.— 2. Full of game or beasts 
of sport. ' Oam^^nl woods. * Pope, 
Gamekeeper (g&m'kdp-^r), n. One who has 
the care of game; one who is employed to 
look after animals kept for sport. 
Game-laws (gam%z), ti. pi. Laws enacted 
with regard to, or for the preservation of, 
the animals called game. 

Gamelesa (ganrles), a. Destitute of game. 
Gamely (gam'li), adv. In a game or cour- 
ageous manner. 

OameneBS (gam'nos), n. The quality of being 
game or having an unyielding spirit ; cour- 
age; plncklness. 

There was no doubt about hisgamoftois. Hngius. 

Game-preaeirer (gam^prs-z6rv-6r), n. a 
landowner or lessee of game, who strictly 
preserves it for his own sport or profit. The 
term is generally applied to those who pre- 
serve so strictly that the game becomes a 
nuisance to the farmers whoso crops are 
subject to its depredations. 

OamOBOme (g&m'sum), a. Oay ; sportive ; 
playful; frolicsome. *Then ran she game- 
sonve as a colt.' Tennyson. 

GomeBOmely (g&m'sum-li), ado. Merrily; 


playfully. 

dameBomenOBB (g&m^sum-nesXn. The qua- 
lity of being gamesome; sportivoness; mer- 
riment. 

Gamester (ghm'eUir), n. [Oame, and the 
sulfix -ster.] 1. One who games; a person 
addicted to gaming; one who Is accustomod 
to play for money or other stake at canls, 
dice, billiards, and the like; a gambler; one 
skilled in games. 

Aiirww«q;rr,tho greater master he Is in his art, the 
worse man ho is. Ractm. 

2. t A merry frolicsome person. 

You are a merry 

My lord Sands. Shak. 

8.t A prostitute. *A common gatMsierXo 
the camp.' Shak. 

OBXtkSg (g&ni'l), a. Samo as Oamy (which 
see). 

Qamio (gamik), a. In zool. pertaining to or 
connecMd witti the oongross of the sexes; 
sexual* 

In each ovarium, along with the rudiments of 
agamic eggs, or eg^ which, if developed, produce 
young by true parthenogenesis, there usually, if not 
always, exists the rudiment of an rahippfal egg; 
whitn, firom sundry evidences. Is inferred to be a 
temiai or gamie egg. /f. Spencer. 


Oamln (gam^ln, ga-miifiX n, [Fr. ] A ne- 
glected street boy; an Arab of the streets. 

The word gamin was printed for the first time, and 
passed from the populace into literature in i8^ It 
made its first apMarance in a work called Claude 
Gufux: the scandal was great but the word has re- 
mained. . . . The^imiVf of Paris at the present day, 
like the Graeculus of Rome in former time, is the 
youthful people with the wrinkle of the old world on 
Its forehead. Trans, of yictor Hugo. 

In japan the gamins run after you and say. ' Look 
at the Chinaman.' Laurence O/tphant. 

Gaming-hOUBe (gam'ing-hous\ n. A house 
where gaming is practised; a nelL 
Gaming-table (gam'lng-ta-bl), n. A table 
appropriated to gaming. 

Qamna (gam'ma), n. ^ame as Gamut. 
OemnuUMBB (gam-ma'rl-dd), n. pi. [L. gam- 
marus, Gr. kammaros, a crab, and eUfos, 
resemblance.] The sand-hoppers, a family 
of amphipodous crustaceans, of which the 
genus Gammainis is the typo. 
GMuaunaxollte (gam-maW-It), n. [L. ganv- 
marus, Gr. kammaros, a crab, and lithos, a 
stone.] A fossil crawfish or other crusta- 
cean. 

OomnutruB (gam'ma-rus), n. A genus of 
amphipodous crustaceans, of which the 
fresh-water shrimp is a species. 

Gammer (gam'm^r), n. [Contr. for good- 
'mother or grandmouier. Comp, gaffer.] An 
old wife: the correlative of gaffer. 

Delude the pious dames end gammers. 

To think their mumbling guides' prccadon 
So full of heavenly inspiration. 

Uudibras Redivivus. 


Gammon (gom'mun), n. [Fr. jamhon, It. 
gainbone, a big leg, a gammon, from gamba, 
a log; L. garnha, a hoof.) The liuttock or 
tlilghof a nog, pickled and smoked or dried; 
a smoked ham. 

Gammon (gom'mun), v.t. l. To make into 
bacon; to pickle and dry in smoke.— 2. Naut. 
to fasten a bowsprit to the stem of a sliip 
by several turns of a rope. 

Gammon (gam'mun), n. [Connected witli 
game. Comp. Dan. gammen, sport.] 1. A 
game called usually Back-gammon (which 
see).— 2. An imposition or lioax; humbug. 
[Coiloq. or slang.} 

The gentry say death and dbtres<$ arc all gammon. 
And shut up tlieir hearts to the lab'rcr's appc.iJ. 

Punch. 


Gammon (gam'mun), v.t. 


Punch. 

[See the noun.] 


1. f n the game of back-gammon, to beat or ex- 
cel, by withdrawing, either by superior skill 
or more fortunate throws of the dice, all one's 
men from the board, before one's antagonist 
has been able to get his men home, and 
withdraw any of them from the board. -- 

2. To impose on by means of improbable 
stories; to delude; to humbug. * He gam- 
moned mo with a trumped-up story.' La- 
tham. [Coiloq.] 

Gammoning (gam'man-ing), n. Xaut the 
lashing by which the bowsprit is bound 
firmly down to the cutwater, in which is a 
hole for the purpose of reefing several turns 
of it.— Screw-gammoning, n chain or plate 
fastened by means of a screw used in some 
vessels for convenience in tracing jup the 
bowsprit when required. 

Gammoning- Role (gatu'mun-ing-hdl), n, 
Xaut. a hole cut through the knee of the 
head of a ship for the puiqiose of gaimnoning 
the bowsprit. 

Gaxnmon-plato (gam'mun-plat), n. Xaut. 

see GAMMON-8HA0KLKS. 
Oammon-Bbackles (gani'niun-shak-lz), n. 
Naut. a ling to which the gammoning is 
made fast; It Is formed on the end of au 
iron plate bolted to the stern called the 
gammon-plate. 

(rammut (gam'utx tk Same as Gamut (which 
see). 

Gammy (gam'mi), a. In vagrants* slang, 
bad; unfavourable. 

Gamogenesla (ga-mo-Jen'fi-sis). n. [Gr. 
gamos, marriage, and genesis (which see).] 
Generation by copulation of the sexes; sexual 
generation. 

The kind of genesis, once supposed to be univer- 
sal, in which the successive generations are alike, is 
always sexual genesis, or, as it has been otherwise 
called, gamogenesis. H. Spencer. 

OamogBUOtio (ga-mo-len-etik), a. Of or 
relating to gamogenesis. 

GamomorpnlBm (ga-mo-mor'flzm), n. [Gr. 
gamos, marriage, and morphP, shape.] That 
stage of development of ozj^ixed beings 
in which the spermatic and germinal ele- 
ments are formed, matured, aiid generated, 
in preparation for another act or fecunda- 
tion, as the commencement of a new genetic 
cycle. Brands 4b Cobb, 

QgmopetalOlUl (ga-mo-pet'al-us), a, [Gr. 


msfiUM,marriiige,union,and petalon, a flowei^ 
leaf.] In bot, same as MonopetaltniM (which 
see). 

QamoxdiyllOUB (ga-mofll-us or ga-mo-fU'- 
luB), a, [Gr, gamos, marriage, union, and 
phyllon, a leafT] In bot. having a single peri- 
anth-whorl with coherent leaves; symiH>yl* 
lotis: opposed to apophyUous. Saens. 
GamOBepalOUB ( ga • mo-scp'al-us ), a. [Gr. 

f ainos, marriage, and E. sepal (which see).] 
n bot, same as Monosepalous (which see). 
Gamut (gam'utX n. [Gr. gamma, the letter 
O, and It, ut, the syllable used In singing 
. the first note of the scale. ] In music, (a) the 
first or gravest note in Guido's scale of 
music, the modem scale. (6) A scale on which 
notes in music are written or printed, con- 
sisting of lines and spaces which are named 
after the first seven letters of the alphabet 

Long has a race of heroes fill'd the stage. 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage. 

j4ddtson. 

Gamy (gam'i), a. l. Having the flavour of 
game; having the flavour of game kept un- 
cooked till it is slightly tainted; as, the 
venison was in fine gamy condition. — 
2. Courageous; plucky; game; as, a gamy 
little fellow. [ C< dloq. J 
Gan (gan), V. [A contraction of began, or 
from a simple A. 8ax. ginnan. A fom can 
was used In the same way.] An old English 
auxiliary equivalent to did. * Melting In 
teres, then gan shco thus lament.' Spenser. 
Gaach, Gaimch (gansh, ggnsh), v.t. [Fr. 
gwiUihe, Iti gancio, a hook.] To drop from a 
high place on hooks, as the 'rurks do male- 
factors, by way of punishment. 

Take him away, ganch him, iiiipide him. rid the 
wurld of such a monster. Dryden. 

Gamier fgan'dSr), n. [A. Sax. ^anefra. 'The 
d and r in qatider are merely euphonic; a is 
the inasculine suffix and the root is gan^^ 
gam, a goose; comp. Icel. gds, a goose, gasi, 
a gander; also G. gans, Gr. chen, L. anser 
i^hansery Morris. Comp, also Skr. Aa7isa, 
a goose. See Goose.] The male of the 
goose. 

Gane (gan), pp. of gae, to go. [Scotch.] 
Qailg(gang), v.i. [A. Sax. gangan, Goth gag- 
gan, to go.) To go; to walk. [Old En^sh 
and Scotch.] 

But let them gang alone . . . 

As they have brewed, so let them bear blame. 

Spenser, 

Your fi.'iiinting beaus with their breasts open. 

/ir/atthnot. 

Gang (gang), n. [A. Sax. gang, a way, a pas- 
sage, a gallery, from gangan, to go; whence 
also geiige, a number going together, a 
gang, a company. See Go.] 1. A number 
going in company; hence, a company or 
a number of persons associated for a par- 
ticular purpt’se or on a particular occasion: 
used especially in a depreciatory or con- 
temptuous sense or of disreputable persons; 
as, a gang of thieves. 'There's a knot, a 

B , a pack, a conspiracy against me.' Shak. 

1 specifically— 2. A number of workmen 
or labourers of any kind engaged on any 
piece of work under the supervision of one 
person; a squad.— 3. In mining, literally a 
course or vein, but applied to the earthy, 
stony, or other substance which incloses 
the ore of metals, or is only mingled with it 
without being chemically combined; the 
matrix of ore. [In tliis sense often written 
Ga'ngue.y-k. The channel of a stream or 
course in which it is wont to run; a water- 
course. Hence — 5. A ravine or gulley. 
[I’rovincial.]— fi. As much as one goes for or 
carries at once. [Scotch.] 

To please you. mither, did I milk the kye, 

An* bring SLgang o* water frac the burn. 

Donald and Flora. 

7. The field or pasture in wliich animals 
graze; as, those beasts have a good gang, 
[Scotch.] 

Gann (gang'ga), n. A Spanish name given 
totne birds of the genus Ptorocles or sand- 

S e. See Sand-qrouse. 

board (gang'bOrd), n. 1 . A board or 
with cleats for steps, used for walk- 
ing into or out of a boat.— 2. A term applied 
to planks placed within or without the bul- 
warks of a vessel's waist for the sentinel to 
walk or stand on. 

Gang-bya (gang'bl), n. The go-by. [Scotch. ] 

Mercy on me, that I sud live in my auld days to 
gi'c the gang-iye to the very writer. Sir IF. Scott. 

Gailg-<Mtflk(gang1cask),n. A small cask used 
for bringing water aboanl sliips in boats. 
Gang-day (gang'da), n. [A. Sox. gang-dosg,] 
A day of perambulation of parishes; a roga- 
tion-day. See Gamq. 

Qaager (gang^^r), n, 1 . One who conducts or 


di, eAain: th, So. look; g, go; 


fk, Fr. ion; ng, sing; 9fl, thou; th, thin; w, loig; wh, whig; zh, azure.--Sce Kax. 
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superintends a gantc or band, as the fore- 
man of a gang of lainiurers or plate-layers 
on a railway. —2. One who gangs or goes ; a 
walker. Sir W. [Scotch.] 

Gangetic. Gangic (gan-Jet'ik, gan'Jik), a. 
Relating to the river Gauges. 

Qangillg-plea (gang'in-pisx n. A long- 
con^inueu plea; a pcnnaiient or hereditary 
process. [Scotch.] 

Blit 1 thought you had some l«iw aflfair of your ain 
to look after—I have ane niysell— that 
my father left to me. and his father afore left to him. 

Sir //'. Srfif/. 

Oangliac, Ganglial (gang'gli-ak, gang'gll- 
al), a. Relating to a ganglion. 

Gangliated (gang'gU-at-ed), a. Having 
ganglions; Intermixed or intertwisted with 
enlargements at the intersections. 
Gangliform, Ganglloform (gang'gli-fonn, 
gang'gli • u-form). a. [Gr. ganglion, a tu- 
mour, and L forma, shape.] Having the 
shape of a ganglion. 

Ganglion (gang'gli-onX n. pi. Ganglia or 
Ganglions (gang^gU-a, gauggli-onz). [Gr. 
ganglion, a sort of swelling or excrescence, 
a tumour under the skin.] 1. In anat. an 
enlargement occurring somewhere in the 
course of a nerve, and containing bipolar or 
multipolar nerve cells in addition to nerve 
tilanicnts. There are two systems of nerves 
which have ganglia upon them. First, 
those of com mull sensation, whose gan- 
glia are near to the origin of the nerve in 
the spinal cord. Secondly, the great sympa- 
thetic nervo, which has various ganglia 
on various parts of it. In the inverte- 
brates these ganglia are centi-es of nervous 
force, and are distributed through the body 
in pail's, for each ring of the body, con- 


V- 

Gani'lion. 

Part of the nervous sjrstcm of the larva of Ca/oso- 
ma sy< 0 '/Haftta. a a. Ganglia. 

nected by fibres as in the figure. The cerebral 
ganglia of vertebrates arc the brain itself, 
the masses of gray matter at the base of the 
brain, as the optic thalamus, Ac, — 2. In 
mrg. an encysted tumour situated some- 

. whore on a tendon, formed by the elevation 
of the sheath of the tendon, and the effusion 
of a viscid fluid into it. — 3. In hot the 
mycelium of certain fungals. — Lymphatic 
ganglion, a lymphatic gland. 

GangUonary (g!ing'gli-ou-a-ri),a. Composed 
of ganglia. 

GangUoneura ( gang'gli-o-nu"ra). n. [Gr. 
ganglion, a tumour under the skin, and 
neuron, a sinew, a nerve.] A name applied 
by liudolplii to the molluscous and articu- 
late divisions of the animal kingdom w'hich 
are characterized by a ganglionic type of 
the nervous system. 

Ganglionic (gang-gli-on'ik), a. Pertaining 
to a ganglion; as, the gatiglionic nerves of 
the digestive organs ; or the ganglionic 
nerves of common sensation. 

Ganglionica (gang-gU-on'ik-a), n. pi. [Gr. 

a lien, a tumour.] In med. a class of 
cinal agents which affect the sensibi- 
hility or muscular motion of parts supplied 
by the ganglionic or sympathetic system of 
nerves. 

Ganglionitis ( gang ' gli - on -i '' tis), n. [Gr. 
ganglifm, a tumour.] In pathol. iuflaiiiina- 
tion of a nervous ganglion. Some times used 
for inflammation of a lymphatic ganglion. 
Gang-master (gang'mas-t^rx n. A master 
or employer of a gang or body of workers; 
one who hires a band of persons to perform 
some specified task. 

Gang-plough (gang^plou), n. A plough with 
more than one ploughshare stocked in one 
frame. 

Oang-pundh (gang'punsh), n. An arrange- 
ment of several punches in a single stc»ck. 
Oangrel (gang ren. n. One who gangs.or 
goes; specifically, (a) a child Just beginning 
to walk, (b) A vagrant. [Scotch.] 
Gangrel (gang'rel), a. Vagrant; vagabond. 
Gangrenate (gang'grCn-at), v.t. pret. A pp. 
gawjrenated; ppr. gangrenating. To pro- 
duce a gangrene In; to gangrene. 
Gangrene igang'gren), n. [Fr., from L. gan- 
greena; Gr. gangraina, from grad, jprainO, to 
gnaw, to eat ] 1. Jn pathol. the first stage 
of inortifleatfou of living flesh: so called 
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from Its eating away the flesh.— 2. In bot a 
disease ending in putrid decay. 

Gangrene (gang^gienX v.t. pret. A pn. pan- 
grened; ppr. gangrening. To produce a 
gangrene in; to mortify. 

In cold countries when men's noses and ears are 
mortified, and, as it yiete,gttngren€(i. Bacen. 

Gangrene (gang'grSu), v.i. To become uior- 
tifiei. 

Wounds immedicable 
Rankle and fester. And j^afi^'ene 
To bl.ick mortification. Milton. 

Qangreneacent (gang-gren-es'sent). a. 
Bocoming gangrenous; tending to niortiflca- 
tiou. 

Gangrenous (gang'grfin-us), a. Mortified ; 
indicating mortiflcatioii of living flesh. 

Gang-saw (gang'sa), n. An arrangement of 
several saws fitted parallel to one another 
in one sash or frame. 

GSLUg-there-OUt(gang'TH^-Ut).a. Vagrant; 
vagabond; loading a roaming life. 

I am a lone woman, for James he's awa' to Dnim- 
shourloch fair with the ycar-aulds, and 1 daurna for 
iiiy life open the door to ony o' yowt irang^-ihere^out 
sort o’ Imdics. Sir lf \ Scott. 

Oaugtide, n. See Garowesk. 

Oangue (gang), n. See Gang, 3. 

Gangway (gang'wa), n. \. A passage; a 
temporary access to a building while in the 
course of erection, formed by an inclined 
plane of wooden planks, with pieces nailed 
across their surface to prevent the feet slip- 
ping; way or avenue into or out of any in- 
closed place, especially a passage into or 
out of a ship, or from one part of a ship to 
another; also a narrow platfonn of planks 
laid horizontally along the upper part of a 
ship’s side, from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle.— 2. In the Home of Commons, a 
passage across the house, which separates 
the ministry and opposition with their 
respective adherents, who sit on seats run- 
ning along the sides of the house, from the 
neutral or independent members, who oc- 
cupy seats ruimiiig across. Hence, the 
phrase to sit below the gangway, as applicil 
to a member, implies that ne holds himself 
as hound to neither party, hut free to vote 
with either as he Bliall judge right. — To 
bring to the gangway (watif.), to punish a 
seaman by seizing him up and flogging him. 

Gangweek, Oangtlde (gong'wek, gaiig'tid), 
n. Rogation week, when processions are 
made to survey the hounds of parishes. 

It (birch) scrvelh well . . . for beautifying of 
streets in tlie crossc or and such like. 

(wcraril. 

Oanil (gaii^U n. [Ft.] A kind of hrittlo 
limestone. Kir wan. 

GanlBter, Oannister (ganls-t^r), n. A 
close-grained hard sandstone or grit found 
under certain coal-beds in the lower coal 
mea.sures of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire. Ac. It is used for macadamizing 
roads, and also for lining iron furnaces and 
the Bessemer converter. 

Ganjaii, Gunjah (ganJA, gun'ja), n. The 
name for the hemp plant in the north of 
India* speciflcally, the dried plant which 
has flowered, and from which the resin has 
not been removed: it is sold for smoking 
like tobacco. 

Oonnet (gan'et). n. [A. Sax. ganet, ganot, a 
sea-fowl, a feu-duck; allied to yander, goose.] 
The solan goose, a hlr<l of tne genus Sula 


Grannct or Solan Goose {Sula Basiana). 

(S. Bamiana), family Pellcanidie, measuring 
about 8 feet in length, and about 6 feet be- 
tween the tips of the wings. It has a straight 
bill, 6 inches long, and piumated feet. The 
colour is chiefly white, with the tips of the 
wings black, and it feeds on various small 
Ashes, chiefly herring. Great numbers of 
these birds frequent the Hebrides, St. Kilda, 
Alisa Craig, and tlie Bass Rock. Many of 



the old birds are annually taken, on account 
of the feathers and down, ana the young 
are sometimes eaten. The species also occurs 
on the eastern coasts of North America and 
Labrador. 

Oanooephala (ga-no-sefal-a). n. pL [Or. 
patios, lustre, and ksp/iafS, the head.] Gwen's 
name for a group of fossil labyrinthodonts, 
with j;M>li8hed homy or ganoid plates cover- 
ing the head, a character which, however, 
is common to the order. 

Oanooep2ialou8(ga-no-sefal-us>,a. Having 
the heakd covered by shining polished plates. 
Ganoid, Ganoldal (gan'oid. gan-oid'alX a. 
[Gr. ganoB, splendour, and eidoi, appear- 
ance.] 1. A term applied to those scales or 
plates of Ashes which are composed of an 
inferior layer of true bone, covered by a 
superior layer of polislied enamel.-— 2. m- 
longiim to the order Ganoidei. 

Ganoid (gan'oid), n. A fish of the order 
Ganoidei. 

Ganoidei (gan-old '6- i ), n. pi [Gr. gafiog, 
splendour, and eidoe, appearance. ] The 
second order of fishes according to the ar- 
rangement of M. Agassiz. The families of 



Scales of diflerent fossil genera of Ganoiclians. 

t, Ixpidostcus. 3, Cheiracaiithufi. 3. Palaeoniscus. 
4. Ceplialaspis. 5, Dipterus. 6, Acipetiser. 


this order are characterized by angular 
rhomboidal, polygonal or circular scales, 
composed of horny or tnmy idates, covered 
with a thick plate of glossy enamel-like sub- 
stance, by the presence of a spiral valve in 
the intestines, by the optic nerves uniting 
in a ohiasma, and by free gills protected by 
a gill cover. The bony pike and sturgeon 
are of this order. It contains many genera, 
of which the majority are extinct 

Oanoidlail(gan-oid'i-an),a. HameasGanc^. 

Ganoidla]l(Kan-oidl-Bn),n. SamensGanouf. 

Ganolne ( gan ' 6 - in ). n. The peculiar bony 
tissue which gives the cnamel-llke lustre and 
transparency to the plates of ganoid Ashes 
and of some labyrinthodonts. It is simply 
dense homogeneous bone. 

Gantlet (ganVlet), n. Some as Gauntlet. 

Gantlet (gantlet), n. [Nasalized from 8w. 
gatlopp, from gata, a street, a line of sol- 
diers, and lopp, a course; D. loopen; 8o. 
loup, to run.] A military punishment in- 
flicted on criminals for some heinous of- 
fence. It was executed in this manner: 
soldiers were arranged In two rowa face to 
face, each armed with a switch or instru- 
ment of punishment; between these rows 
the offender, stripped to his waist, was 
compelled to pass a certain number of times, 
and each man gave him a stroke. A similar 
punishment was used on board of ships. —To 
rtm (he gantlet, to undergo the punishment 
of the gantlet ; hence, to go through much 
and severe criticism, controversy, or ill- 
treatment. 

Wititlirop rapt the £autM of daily slights from his 
neighbours. Pal/r0\ 

Gantlope (gantlOp), n. The original foim 
of Gantlet, a military punishment, 

Mel** fain to run gantlope through t!,o terrm 
and rcuroaches of his own conscience. 

Hr. yohn Seed, 

Gantry (gan'tii), n. Same as Oanntree. 

Gansrmeoe (ga'nl-mBd), n. In elnse. myth. 
a youth earned off by Jupiter, in eagle- 
form, and made cnp-bearer to the immor- 
tala 

aann(gan'za).n. [Sp. ganso. pansa, gander, 
goose. See Oanpbr.] One of the birds (a 
species of wild goos^ which, In the fictitious 
work of Cyrano de Bergerac GAtOX relatiug 
the journey of Dominique Gonzales, Spanish 
adventurer to the moon, are represented 
drawing thither the chariot of Gonzales. 


Thw Jure but Idle dreams and flinciet. 

And savour strongly of the gmufmt. iiuMrae. 


Gaol (i&l), n. Same as JaH. 

Gaol g&lX v.t. Same as JM. 

Gaol-nM ^ Same as JaiLhird. 

Gaol-dollvory (J&lw-li-v6-riX n. Same as 

Jail-tMivary. 

Oaolor B. a jailer. 


F&te, fttr, fat, fgU; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; 


tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl. Sc. abune; y, Sc. Uy. 
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OaOl-fever (Jal^fd-vdr), 91 . Same as- Jail- 
fever, 

Gaon M'on), n. tHeb., exaltation.] One of 
an order of Jewish doctors, who appeared 
after the closing of the Talmud, 
tep (gap), n. [From gape; Icel. pap, n 
hlatua] A break or opening, as in a fence, 
wall, or the like; a breach; a chasm; an en- 
trance; a hiatus; hence, a vacant space or 
time; a defect or flaw, as in lionour or re- 
putation. 

Prom the ffaps and chasms . . . 

Came men and women in dark clusters round. 

Tennyson. 

Manifold miseries en.sucd by the opctiiti^ of tlmt 
gap to alt that side of Christendom. Knclles. 

A third can fill ^^gap with laughing. 

If you violently proceed against him, mistaking his 
purpose, it would make a great in your homnir. 

Shak. 

^To stop a gap, to secure a weak point ; to 
repair a defect; to supply a temporary ex- 
pedient. 

His policy consists In setting traps. 

In finding ways and means, and stoppiftg gaps. 

Stoi/t. 

—To stand m the gap, to expose one’s self 
for the protection of something; to make 
defence against any assailing danger. Ezek. 
xxii. 30. 

Gape (gap), v.i. pret. A pp. gaped; ppr. 
gaping, [A Sax. gedpan; Dan. gahe, Icel. 
ga^Ht, to gaze with open mouth; D. gapen, 
G. gaffen, to gape. ] 1. To open the mouth 
wide, as (a) expressing a desire for food: 
as, the young birds gape, (b) Indicative of 
sleepiness, drowsiness, duluess, or indilfor- 
eiice; to yawn. 

She stretches, ga/es, unglues her cyc^. 

And asks if it be time to rise. Sivipt. 

(c) Indicative of wonder, surprise, astonish- 
ment, or the like; as, the gnpuw crowtl. 

* With gaping astonishment had stared 
aghast.’ Hyrmi. (d) Expressing earnest de- 
sire or expectation. 

Others will gape t* antic ip.itc 

The cabinet desi);tis of fate. Iludibras. 

(e) Manifesting a desire to injure, devour, 
or overcome. 

They hsLVii gaped upon me with their mouth. 

Job xvi. lo. 

2 . To open as a gap; to show a Assure or 
chasm. 

May that ground gafe and .swallow me alive. S/tak. 

—To gape for, after, and sometimes at, to 
crave; to desire or covet earnestly. *Thou, 
who gap'st for my estate. * Dryden. 

What shall wc say of those who spend tholr days 
in gaping a/ter court favour and preferments T 

Sir R. L' iistrange. 

Many \inye gaped at the church revenues; but, be- 
fore they could .swallow them, have had their mouths 
stopped in the churchyard. South. 

Gape (gnpX 'b 1. The act of gaping. 

The mind is not here kept in a perpetual gate uOer 
knowledge. ,tddison. 

2. In root, the width of the mouth when 
opened, as of birds. Ashes, i&c.— 3. pi. A 
disease of young poultry attended with 
much gaping. It is due to the presence of 
a trematoid worm {Fasciola trachealis) in 
the windpipe. 

Ctopar (gftp^<^r), n. 1. One who gapes, ns for 
food, from sleepiness, drowsiness, or dul- 
ness, in wonder, astonishment, longing de- 
sire, expectation, or the like. 

The golden shower of the dissolved abbey lands 
rained well near into eycty gaper's mouth, tarew. 

2 . A bivalve mollusc, as the species of Mya, 
Baxicavn, &c., whose shell is permanently 
open at the posterior end. 

Oape-geed [A corruption of 

the provLnciid word gapesing, gaping.] Gap- 
ing: staring idly or with ignorant wonder 
wftn the mouth open; the effect produced 
ou an ignorant person by some wonderful 
exhibition or sight. 

These, tho* th^ pretend to be thought fools, will 
not be the only iools there, nor to be compar'd with 
those who, in an eager pursuit after diversion, stand 


with their eyes and' their mouths open, to take In a 
cargo of gn/r-JMtf, while some a little too nimble 
for them |nck their pockets. Peer Rodin, 1735. 

Gap-t00ib6d (gap'tfltht), a. Having iiiter- 
stlcea between the teeth. 

A grey Mid gapdooihed man as lean as death. 

Tennyson. 

Oar(gkr). [A. 8ax,gdr, a dart.] 1. An element 
In proper names donved from the Anglo- 
Saxon; as, JCdgaror Kadgar, happy weaik>n; 
Ethelgar, noble weapon.— 2. A name given 
to the several sj;>ecies of the genus of Ashes 
Mono, from their long slender body and 
acute dart-like head, as B, vulgaris (the gar- 
fish or sea-pike), B. truneata (the banded 


garflsh of America), as also to a ganoid flsh 
of the genus Lepidosteus found in the fresh 
waters of America. The head of one species, 
the alligator gar, is somewhat like that of an 
alligator. It attains the length of 10 feet. 
See Gakfish. 

Gar (gkr), v.t. [Icel. gdra, Dan. giore, Sw. 
gtira, to make.] To cause; to make; to 
force; to compel. [Old English and Scotch.] 

(k*t warmly to your feet 
An' ^ar them hear it. JBnrns. 

OaranceilZ (gilr-afi-86), n. [Fr.] A product 
obtained by treating the waste madder of 
the dye-houses, whicn BtUl contains a certain 
quantity of alizarin and other colouring 
matters, with sulphuric acid, to remove 
lime, magnesia, Ac. It is adapted for dye- 
ing rod and black, but does not afford a 
good purple. 

Garancin, Garancine (ghr^an-sin), n. [Fr. 
garance, madder.] Tho product obtained 
by treating pulverized madder, previously 
exhausted with water, with concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 100° Cent. (212° Fahr.), and 
again washing with water. The residue thus 
obtained is found to Weld better results in 
dyeing than madder itself, tho colours pro- 
duced by it lieing more brilliant and requir- 
ing less after-treatment, while the portions 
of tho fabric desired to be kept white at- 
tract hardly any colour. 

Garangan (giii’’an-gan). n. A Javanese spe- 
cies of ichneumon, the Uer 2 )CHteH javani- 
cus. It is about the size of a large water- 
rat, and abounds in the teak forests, preying 
on snakes, birds, and small quadrupeds. 
The natives assert that, when it attacks a 
snake, it puffs up its tmdy and induces the 
Buako to twine itsedf round its inflated per- 
son. It then suddenly contracts itself, slips 
from the reptile’s coils, and darts upon its 
neck. There is some foundation for this 
assertion in the fact that the garangan does 
possess the power of inflating and contract- 
ing its body with great rapidity. 
Gaxavance, Calavanoe (gni-'a-vans, kal'u- 
vans). A name for several kimls of pulse, 
including Dolichos barbadensis and V, sin- 
emis. 

Garb (giirb), n. [O.Fr. garbe, a garb, appear- 
ance, comeliness; It. Sp. Pg. garbo, garb, 
carriage, comeliness— of Teutonic origin; 
comp. A. Sax. gearwa, clothing, preparation, 
geani, prepared ; E. gear, geer, O. K. yare, 
ready; O.II.G. garawi, garwi, attire, gam le- 
Jan, to make ready.] 1. Clothing; clothes; 
vesture; habit; speciflcally, an olflcial or 
other distinguishing dress. *The judge was 
arrayed in his ofllcial garb . ' Daily Telegraph. 
2. Fasliion or inoiie, now, speciflcally, of 
dress, but foniierlv also of speech, mauucr, 
and the like; mode of doing anything; ex- 
terior appearance; deportment. * Ho wears 
the garb but not the clothes of the ancients. ’ 
Denham. * He could not speak English in 
tho native Shak. ’Paiisanias began 

to live after the Persian garb.' Usher, 

* Commanding peace even with the same 
austerity and garb us ho controlled the,war.’ 
Shak. 

Garb, n. in her. see Gauuk. 

Garbage (garVa j), n. [O. E. garbash, probably 
from garble, to sift Garbage thus properly 
means what Is sifted out, refuse.] Tlio 
bowels of an animal; refuse parts of flesh; 
offal; hence, the refuse animal or vegetable 
matter of a kitchen; hence, any worthless, 
offensive matter, as immoral writings and 
the like. 

So lust, though to a radiant .ingcl link'd. 

Will sate itself in a celesti.1l bed. 

And prey on garbage. Shak. 

Oarbaged (gflrb'&jd), a. stripped of tho 
bowels. 

Garbe, Garb teflriQ. I*'*’- Sp. gar- 
ba, O. garbs, O.H.G. garha, sheaf.] In her. 
a sheaf of any kind of grain, but spcciflc- 
ally, a sheaf of whoat--BuppoBed to be the 
emblem of sunimor: when other than wheat 
the kind must be expressed. 

Garbed (gilrbd), a. Dressed; habited. 
Garbel,t 91. See Garble. 

Qarbel (gkr^iel),9L 1116 plank next the keel 
i»f a ship. See GaRBOARD-STRKAK. 

Garble (gflr^l), v.t pret. A pp. garbled; 
ppr. garbling. [O.Fr. garbeller, to sift, to 
examine nearly; 8p. garbillar, to sift, gar- 
hiUo, a coarse sieve; from Ar. gharbil, a sieve, 
or L. cribeUum, dim. of erwrum, a sieve.] 
1. To sift or bolt; to separate the flue or valu- 
able parts from tlie coarse and useless parts, 
or from dross or dirt; as, to garble spices. 

Dr. Cwinne with seven others were appointed com- 
missioners (ill i6ao) for garbiing tohscQO. Dr. tTard, 


2. To select and cull such parts of as may 
serve a purpose; to mutilate so as to give a 
false Impression of; to sophisticate; to cor- 
nret. 

This word is never now used in its primary sense, 
and has indeed undergone this further change, that 
while once to garble was to sift for the purpose of 
selecting the best, it is now to sift with a view of 
picking out the worst. Trench, 

The materials for tlic history of a pcoole are more 
extensive, more indirect, and therefore less liable to 
be garbled, than are those for the history of a govern- 
nient. Ruckle. 

Garble, t Qarbel t (garHbl), 91 . 1 . Anything 
that has been sifted or from which the 
coarse parts have been removed. 

And thereby (by avoirdupois weight) sire weighed 
all kind of groccrie wares, physic.'ill drugs, . . . 
atid .'ll! other commodities not before named (as it 
scemeth), but especially every thing which beareth 
the nsitnc of garbtl, and whereof issucth a refuse or 
waste. dt Dalton. 

2. Garbage; refuse separated from goods, 
us spices, drugs. Ac. ; hence, in the ftdlowing 
extract, applied to a low mean fellow:— 

How did the bishop’s wife believe 
On this most sarrilcii^ious slave? 

Did not the lady smile upon the garble f H'oltvfl. 

Oarbler (gar^bl^r), 91. One who garbles, sifts, 
or separates; as, the garbler of spices, a for- 
mer officer in London who looked after the 
purity of drugs and spices; hence, one who 
culls out or selects to serve a purpose. 

A farther secret in this clause mav best be dis- 
covered by tlic projectors, or at least xncgarblers of 
it. .Swi/A 

6arboard-plank(giir'bdrd-plangk),n.Araixf. 
tho first plank fastened next tho keel on the 
outside of a ship’s bottom. 
Garboard-Btreak, Oarboard-8trake(gkr'- 
bord-strek, gRi^'hord-strak), n, A'atif. tho 
first range or streak of plunks laid on a 
ship’s lM>ttoin next the keel. 

GllXboilt (giir'holl), n. [O.Fr. garbouil. It. 
garbuglio, a great stir or noise, a tumult.] 
Tumult; uproar; disorder. 

Louk here, and at thy sov'reign leisure read 
The garboits she aw.ik'd. Shak. 

Garce (gill's), n. An Indian measure of capa- 
city for grain, oil, seeds, *c., equal to 
11 54 0880 imperial gallons. 

Gardnia (gtir-sln’i-a), n. [In honour of Dr. 
Gardn, an eastern traveller, who first de- 
scribed it.] A genus of Clusiacefc, consist- 
ing of opposite-leaved trees, with pinkish 
white or yellow flowers aiTungcd in clusters 
in the axils of the leaves or in panicles at 
tlie end of the twigs; they are chiefly found 
in India ami the Malay Archipelago. Tho 
iiiangostecn-tree {G. Mangostana) is a spe- 
cies of Ihls genus ; other 
species furnish gamboge 
(which see). 

Oard (gkrd), v. and 9t. 
Sumo AS Guard, 

Gardt (gann, n. Yard; 
garden. 'Trees of the 
jta rd. ’ Beaum ont 
Gardant, Guardant 
(gard'ont). jtpr. [Fr.J In 
her. a term applied to 
any animal (except the 
hart, stag, buck, or hind) full-faced or look- 
ing at the observer, whether the animal 
bo passant, rampant, or otlierwise. When 
a beast of chase is represented in this posi- 
tion it is said to be at gaze. 

Garde-brace, Garde-bras (gurd^iras, gard- 
brR), n. [Fr. garde-bras, ai-m-guard.] An 
additional piece 
of armour fasten- 
ed to the elbow- 
plates, and cover- 
ing tho ell>ow and 
upper part of 
the arm : used in 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

(harden (gar'dn),!). 
[From Teut. root 
but directly frem 
the O.Fr. gardin; 
comp. L.G. gar- 
den, G. garten, Goth, gards, A. Sax. geard, 
O.E. garth, O.H.G. garto, karto, an inclosed 
place, a yard, a garden ; A. Sax. gyrdan, to 
fldrd, to inclose. The same root Is seen in 
Slav, gradu, as in Novgorod, L. eohors, co- 
hort. norttis, a garden, Gr. diortos, a yard. 
See also Yard. ] l. A piece of ground appro- 
priated to the cultivation of herbs or 
plants, fruits and flowers, and vegetablea 
Land appropriated to the raising of culinary 
herbs and roots for domestic use is called a 
tUehen-garden; that appropriated to flowers 
and shrubs Is called a JUmer-garden; and 



Lion gardant. 



Gardc-brace. 


ch, eilain; 4h« So. loch; g, go; L job; h, Fr. t09i; ng, sing; 7H, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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that to flroits is called a fruit-garden. Hot 
these uses are sometimes blended. 

God the fint£ardef$ made, and the first cl^ Cain. 

2. A rich well-cultivated spot or tract of 
country; a delightful spot 

i am arrived from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant of (freat Italy. SiMai. 

Garden (gar'dn), a. Pertaining to or pro- 
duced in a garden; as, garden implements, 
<&c. 

Garden (gilr'dn), t\t. To lay out or to culti- 
vate a garden; to prepare ground, to plant 
and till it, for the purpose of producing 
plants, shrubs, flowers, and fruits. 

We farm, wc our poor employ. 

And much command, though little we enjoy. 

Garden (gAr'dn), u.t To cultivate as a gar- 
«len. Cotgrave. 

Garden-balsam (gar'dn-bal-sam), n. /m- 
patiene Baleauiina, a well-known ornamen- 
tal plant, nat. order lialsaminaceas, intro- 
duced into Britain from India in the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

Garden-engine, n. See garden-pump. 

Gardener (gar'dn-^r), One whose occu- 
pation is to make, tend, and dress a garden. 

Gardener’s Garters, n. pi. A plant, Phal- 
arU arvndinacea variegata. See Pif ALAum. 

Gardenesque (gRr-dn-esk'), a. in hart, a 
term applied to tlie free symmetrical style 
of laying out a garden, in which the form 
of the beds may bo varied from formal 
geometrical outlines. 

Ctoden-glaBS (gar'dn-glas), n. 1. A round 
globe of d^k-coloiircd glass, generally about 
lj( foot in diameter, placed on a pedestal, 
in which the surrounding objects are re- 
flected : much used as an ornament of gar- 
dens in Germany. • 2. A bell-glass used for 
covering plants. 

(Sarden-house (gRr'dn-hous), 71. l. A sum- 
mer-house. 


L(^3k you. Master Greenshielil, because your sister 
is newly come *uit of the fresh air, and that to V>e 
pent up in a marrow lodging here i* the city may 
offend her health, she shall lodge at ql ^ard^n-houst 
of mine in Moorfields. irebsUr. 

2. A privy; a necessary. [Southern States 
of America.] 

Garden - husbandry ( gar'dn-huz-band-ri ). 
n. A branch of liortieiiltiire, the object of 
which is to raise fruits, vegetables, and seeds 
for profit on a smaller extent of ground 
than is usually occupied for agricultural 
purposes, 

Oardonia (gRr-de'ni-a), n. [ \ amed after Dr. 
Garden^ an American botanist, j A genus of 
Riibiaccn), consisting of (often spiny) trees 
and shrubs natives of the Cape and of trop- 
ical Asia and Africa. They have large liaiid- 
some white or yellowish flowers, w'hich are 
often deliciously fragrant; O. florida and 

O. radicam arc well known in cnltivatiou 
as (Tape jasmine. 

Gardening (gaiMn-ing), n. The act of laying 
out and cultivating gardens; horticulture. 

Gardenless (giir'diide.s), a. Destitute of a 
garden. Shelley. 

Giurdenly (gar'du-li), a. If.aving the char- 
acter of a garden; like or relating to a gar- 
den; becoming or appropriate to a garden. 

The crop throughout being managed in a x-ardfuly 
nuinncr. Marsh4iH. 

Garden-mould (gai‘'fln-indld), n. Mould or 
rich mellow earth suitable for a garden. 

Garden-plot (gar^tln-plot), n. A separate 
portion of a garden laid out with flowers, 
vegetables, or bushes. 

Garden-pump. Garden-engine (gar'dn- 
pump, gai’^dti'Cii jin), n. A machine with 
a hose attacdied for artificially watering 
gardens, lawns, Ac. 

Gardenshipt (gRr'dn-ship). n. Horticulture. 
Lord Shaftenhury. 

Garden -Spider (gUr'dn-spT-dgr), n. The 
common name of the spider Epeira diade- 
•nut, from its being found in groat numbers 
in gardens, especially in autumn, where it 
stretches its beautiful geometric webs per- 
pendicularly from branch to branch, remain- 
ing In the centre with its head downwards 
waiting ff»r its prey. The web of this spider 
is composed of two differen t kinds of threads, 
the radiating and supporting threads iTcing 
strong and of simple texture. The fine spiral 
thread which divides the web into a series 
of steps, decreasing in breadth toward the 
centre. Is studded with a vast amount of 
little globules, which give to the web its 
peculiar adhesiveness. Tlie dorsal siiiface 
of the abdomen of this spider is marked 
with a triple yellow cross, whence the name 


Croea-epider. It is also sometimes called 
iHadem-epider. 

Gaidcn-squirt (^i^dn-Bkw6rt). 7k A squirt 
for watering flowers. 

GArden-stand (i^dn-stand), n. A stand 
or frame on whi^ flower-pots are placed. 
Gardon-8tuir(gRr'dn-stutO» n. Plants grow- 
ing in a garden: vegetables for the table. 
Garden-sweep (gRr'dn-swgp), n. a curving 
carriage-drive through a garden. 
Garden-tillage (gRr'dn-til-aJ), n. The im- 
age or cultivAiou of a garden. 
Garden-warbler (giir'du-wsr-bl^r). n. See 
Bbccafico. 

Garden-ware t (gftr'dn-war). n. The pro- 
duce of gardens. 

Garde- wure (gard-v5-z5r), n. [Kr., sight- 
guanl.l In her. the vizor; so named from 
l)eing used as a defence to the face and eyes. 
Garden (gRr'don), n. iFr. and 8p.] A fish 
of the roach kind. Leuewcue Idue. 

Garden (gkr^don), n. A mispronunciation 
of Costard’s in Love*e Labour*^ Lout for 
Guerdon. Shak. 

Gardylee (gRr'di-lo). [Fr. gardez (-vous de) 
Veau, look out for the water.] Save your- 
selves fi*om the water. [Scotch. ] 

At ten o'clock at ni^ht (in Edinburgh) the whole 
cargo (of the ch.'iiiiber utensils) is flung out of a b.-ick 
window that looks into some street or lane, and the 
maid calls Gardytoo to the passengers. Smollett. 

Gare (gar), n. [Possibly akin to gear, accou- 
trements (which see). ] Coarse wool growing 
on the legs of sheep. 

Caret (gar), v.t Same as Gaure. 

Caret (gar), n. A state of eagenicss and 
excitement. 

The multitude hastened in a fell and cruel to 
try the utmost hazard of battle. — Holland, Tratisl. 
of Ammianitt Marceltinus. 

Garflsb (gkr'flsh), n. [See Gar.] The name 
given to the Ashes of the genus Belone, a 
genus of marine teleostean Ashes, of the 
family Ksocidiu, characterized by a remark- 
ably elongated body covered with minute 
scales, and a long, narrow, beak -like snout, 
fiimi.shed with numerous and minute teeth. 
The common garAsh (B. vvlgarie) is from 
2 to 3 feet in length, has a forked tail, and 
small pectoral and ventral Ans. It is known 
under a variety of names, as sea-pike, sw*ord- 
Ash, sca-noodle, grcen-lNine, ana mackerel- 
guide. The last name it has because it makes 
its appearance on the English coast in siim- 



Common (^ariish {Helonr vulg^aris). 


mer, a short time previous to the arrival of 
the mackerel. The flesh resembles mackerel. 

Qargalize (gRrigal-iz), v.t pret. di pp. bar- 
gained; ppr. gargalizing. To gargle. Mar- 
sUm. 

Garganey (gar'ga-ni), 7i. [Perhaps from 
A. rsax. geren, a marsh, and ganet, gaywt, a 
kind of fen-diick.] A species of duck, the 
A nan guerquedula, or summer teal, often 
found ui this country In the winter. 

Gargantuan (gRr-gan'tu-an), a. [From Gar- 
gaatiui, the hero of Kabelais’s satire, so 
named from his father exclaiming *Que 
grand tu an* 'How largo (a gullet) thou 
hast I ’ on hearing him cry out, immediately 
on his birth, * Drink, drink I ' so lustily as to 
bo heard over several districts. It rctpiired 
IKK) ells of linen for the body of his shirt, and 
200 more for the gussets. 1100 cow-hides for 
the sfilcs of his shoes, and he picked his 
teeth with an elephant's tusk.] Great t>e- 
yond all limits or >»eyond credibility; enor- 
mous; prodigious; Brobdingnagian. 

It sounded like ft Gargantuan order for a dram. 

Standard newspaper. 

Gargarlsm (gRr’gRr-fzm), n. [L. garMris- 
viuh; Or, gargarizd, to wash the mouth. ] A 
gargle; any llt|uid preparation iiseil to wash 
the mouth and throat, to cure inflamma- 
tions or ulcers, &c. 

Gargarlze (gkrigSr-Iz), v.t. pret. ^ pp. gar- 

f amed; ppr. gargaminy. [Fr. gargartaer; 

gargarizo; Gr. gargarizo, to wash the 
mouth. ] 1. To wash or rinse, as the mouth, 
with any medicated liquor— 2. To apply or 
use as a gargle. 'Vinegar, . . . gargarized 
doth ease the hiccough.' Bacon. 

Garget (gSriJet), n. [In senses 1 and 2 pro- 
bamy a form of gorget. \ 1. The throat. 

And dan Russel the fox stert up at ones 
An by the garget hente cluiuntedere. Chauctr, 


2. A distemper in cattle, consisting in a 
swelling of tne throat and the neignbour- 
ing paiti.— 8. A disease In the lUKlers of 
cows arising from inflammation of the lym- 
phatic glands.— 4. A distemper in hom. 
Indicated by staggering and loss of appetite. 
6. An American name for Phytolaeea dee- 
andra, commonly known as Poke or Poke* 
weed, which has emetic and cathartic pro- 
perties, and has been employed in medIcW. 
dargU (gRrigil). n. [Perhaps a form of gar- 
get, gargol (which see).] A distemper in 
geese, which affects the head and often 
proves fatal. 

>cl; ppr. 
gargoU. 

; L.pttr. 

gfUw, file guUk. windpipe; t. and Gr. gar- 
garizo, to rinse the mouth; G. gttrgel, the 
throat, gurgeln, to gargle. The interrela- 
tionship of these words is not very clear. 
Probably the Latin is the origin of the others, 
but an Imitative origin may perhaps be 
ascribed to some of them.] 1. To wash or 
rinse, as the mouth or throat, with a liquid 
preparation, which is kept from descending 
into the stomach by a gentle expiration of 
air.— 2. I'o warble; to play in the throat 
[Rare.] 

Let tnose which only warble long. 

And gargle in their throats a .song, 

Content Theintielves with ut, re, me. frailer. 


Gargle (gRr'gl). n. Any liquid preparation 
for washing the mouth and throat 
Gargle (gRFgl), n. Some as Gargoyle. 
Gargol wir^gol), n. [See Garget.] A dis- 
temper in swine; garget Mortimer. 
Gargoyle, Gargofi (gRrigoll). n. [Fr. gar- 
gon die. Soc G A ROLE. ] In a rch. a projecting 



(i.irguylc. 

spout for throwing the water from the gut- 
ters of a building. Gargoyles of various forms 
are found in nearly all styles of architecture, 
but were peculiarlv developed in the Gothic, 
where they are found In all conceivable 
forms, angelic, human, and of the lower 
animals, tno water being generally spouted 
through the month. In some of the larger 
buildings, where the height of the walls Is 
considerable, the gargoyles, having to pro- 
ject far in order to throw the water clear of 
the walls, are of largo size. 

Gargyle (ghrigflX n. Same as Oargm/le. 

Gaxinaldr (gRr-i-bsrdi), n. 1. A Und of 
jacket worn by ladies, supposed to resemble 
the coloured shirt which formed a promin- 
ent part of the dress of Garibaldi and hfs 
soldiers. —2. A ijeculiar style of hat: so named 
for a similar reason. 

Garish, Galrlsh (g&rilsh), a. [O.E. gare, 
possilily a form of gaze (but see Gaze). 
Comp, dure, duze (as, to dare lurks) ; more, 
mooze; freeze, frore, Ac.] 1. Gaudy; showy; 
staring; dazzling; attracting or seeking at- 
tention. 'The garuih sun.* Shak. 

There in close covert by some brook. 

Where no profaner eye may look. 

Hide me from i\hy*% garish eye. hftlton. 

2. Extravagantly gay ; flighty. . * It makes 
the mind loose and gariah.* South. 
Garishly, Gairishly (ga'rish-li), adv. Tn a 
garish, showy, or dazzling manner; gaudily; 
flightily; wll<^. 

Garishness, Gfairishness (ga'rish-nes), n. 

1. The state or mtality of being garish; gaudi- 
ness; finery; aneoted or ostentatious show. 

There are woes 

Ill-bartered for the garishness of joy. Cdtridgt. 

2. FUghtiness of temper; extravagance of 
Joy or ostentation; want of steadiness. 

This (fasting) is a singular corrective of that pride 
^nOgartshness of temper, that renders it ImpaAent 
of the sobrieties of virtue, but open to all the wild 
suggestions of fancy and the impressions of vice. 

South, 

Gaxl80un,t V.t. To heal. 

1 cannot seen how thou malsl go, 

Other wales thee to garlsoun. Chauear. 

GarlanA (gSriland), n. ro.E. airland, ger- 
lond; Fr. guirlande, a garland, nrom (asTeik- 
tonio ward becomes Romance guam; wise, 
guiee) O.H.Q. wiera, a coronet, a crest, 
through M.H,0, wierelen, a dim. of wieren. 


F&te. fkr, fat. fgll; mb, met. h4r; pine, pin; 


n6te. not, mbve; tflbe, tub. bull; oil^ pound; A, Sc. abtme; g, Sc. fay. 
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to plait round about. Wedgwood derives 
it from gala, through the old or provincial 
Fr. forms gallende, gaUande, which are found 
in the sense of garland.] 1. f A royal crown; 
a diadem. 

In whoj»e (Edward the Fouith*s) time* and by 


ang] 


the wiiinitig 
Str T. Af0re. 


of France. 

2. A wreath or chaplet made of branches, 
itowers, feathers, and sometimes of precious 
stones, usually intended to be worn on the 
head like a crown.— 3. The top; the principal 
thing, or thing most prized. 

Call him noble tlmt now your hate. 
Him vile that was your SAaJt, 

4. A collection of little printed pieces; a 
book of extracts; a book of ballads; an an- 
thology. 

These (ballads) came forth in such abundance, 
that ill the reign of Jatnes I. they begun to be col- 
lected into little miscellanies, under the n.-imcof^'^ar- 
lands, and at length to be written purposely for such 
collections. Up. Percy, 

6. In arch, a band of ornamental work round 
the top of a tower. -0. A sort of bag of net- 
work, having the mouth extended by a hoop, 
used by sailors instead of a locker or cup- 
l>oard to hold provisions in.-- 7. Naut a 
name given to a band, collar, or gi'ommet of 
ropes, used for various purposes ; as, (a) a 
large I'Opc, strap, or grommet lashed to a spar 
when hoisting It on booid. (h) A collar of 
ropes wound rouml the liead of u mast to 
keep the shrouds from cdiallng. (c) A large 
rope-gromniot for retaining shot in its pro- 
per place on deck. The name la also mveii 
to a band of iron or stone, used in land bat- 
teries for a like pui*pose. 

Ctolamd (gttr'land), v.t. To deck with a gar- 
land or garlands. *A troop of little c^l- 
dren garlanded.* KeaU. 

Again .«id again they have seen their noblest dc- 
sceiitl into the grave, and have thought it enough to 
^rarland the tombstone when they had not crowned 
the brt»w. Kustin. 

Ctairlio (gdr'lik), n. (A. Sax. gdrUe orgdrleilc. 
from gdr, a dart or lance— from the spear- 
shaped leaves— and ledc, a pot-herb, a leek, 
which apfiears as a freQiient termination in 
names of plants, as hem/ocA;, chariocAr, tfre.] 
Allium sativum, a hardy bulbous perennial, 
Indigenous to the south of France, Sicily, 
and the south of Europe, which forms a 
favourite condiment among the people of 
Southern Europe. It has a very strong, and 
to many unpleasant odour, and an acrid 
pungent taste. Each bulb is composed of 
several lesser bnlhK, called cloves of garlic, 
inclosed in* a common membranous coat 
and easily separable. Used as a medicine 
garlic is stimulant, tonic, and promotes 
digestion; It has also diuretic and sudorific 
properties, and is a good expectorant, 
cfaruc (gftrillk), n. A jig or farce popular 
at the beginning of the soventeeuth cen- 
tury. Goodrich. 

GaxllC-eater (gfirilik-et-fir), n. Used by 
Shakspere in Coriolanus in the sense of a 
low fellow, from the fact that garlic was a 
favourite viand in Greece and Rome among 
the lower ordem. 

Qaxllckwort (gfir'lik-w6rt), n. A plant, 
Sisyinbrinm Alliai'ia. 

Oaxlicky (gfirilik-i), a. Like or containing 

darllo-pear Tree (gfirllk-par trC), n. The 
English name of CraUeua gynandra, a tree 
4 >f the West Indies, nat. order Capparidacen), 
the bark of which blisters like canthnrides, 
and the fruit of which has a strong scent of 
garUc. 

Garment (gliriment), n. [Fr. gamement; 
0 .¥t. gamhnent, from gamir, to provide or 
supply with, to furnish, to dock. See Gab- 
Nisu.l Any article of clothing, as a coat, a 
gown, Ac. ; anything which covers, as cloth- 
mg; a vestment. 

No man putteCh a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garmeni. Mat. ix. i6. 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, . . . 

Stuffs out his vacant with his form. Shalt. 

Through the rent veil of mortal llesh a diviner 
light has streamed on Christian thought than when 
it was only a seamless garment which the spirit wore. 

Dr. Caird. 

Garmented (gllrimcut-ed), a. Covered with 
agannent. Edin. Rev. [Rare.] 
Oannenture (gfir'ment-fir), n. Clothes; 
mess; garments. 

Imagination robes It In her own of light. 

G. P, jK. gtames. 

Qamementit ^ garment.] a gar- 
ment. ifhaueer. 

Gamer (gfir^ner^n. [Fr. grsnisr, a oom-loft. 


grene, grain; L. granaria, a place where 
com is kept, from granum, a grain. See 
Granary. ] A granary; a building or place 
where grain is stored for preservation. 

Earth's liicrea.se, folson plenty. 

Bams and ji^amsrs never empty. Shah. 

Gamer (gftrin^r), v.t To store in, or as in, 
a granary. 

But there, where I have garner'd up my hc.irt. 
Where either 1 must live, or bear no life. Shah. 

Garnet (garinet), n. []*Y. grenat^ It. gratiato, 

g ranata, from L. granum, gram, seed, and 
1 later times the cochineal insect and the 
scarlet dye obtaiued from it— cochineal in- 
sects being once supposed to be seeds of 
a species of oak. Comp. Sp. grana, the 
cochineal insect; It. granato {Jino), flue 
scarlet; and see Grain. 'J*he name would 
therefore pmbably be given to the stone on 
account of its fine crimson colour.] 1. 'Die 
name common to a group or family of 
mluerals varying considerably in compo- 
sition, as alumina, lime, magnesia, or scjme 
other base is associated with the silica 
which composes about half the mineral. 
Garnets occur generally in mica-slate, horn- 
blciide.-slate, gneiss, and granite, usually in 
crystal's more or less regular. The crystals 
have numerous sides, from twelve to sixty 
or even eightv-four. The prevailing colour 
is rod of various shades, but often brown, 
and sometimes green, yellow, or black. 
They sometimes reseinblo the hyacinth, 
the Icucite, and the idocrase. The coloui* 
is due to the presence of oxide of iron, of 
manganese, or of chrome. In addition to 
the coarse or common garnet tlierc are the 
noble, precious, or oriental garnet, of crim- 
son-red colour, the most prized of all the 
varieties, of which the finest specimens are 
imported from Syrlam in Pegu, the grossu- 
lar or olive-green garnet from Siberia, the 
pyrope, the topaxolite, the succinite, the 
melanito, the pyrenite, the allochroito, the 
aplome, and the colophonite. — 2. Naut a 
sort of tackle fixed to the main-stay, and 
used to hoist in and out the cargo. 

Garnet -blende (gariuet-blend). n. Zinc- 
blende, a sulphide of zinc. See ZlNC. 
Gametrblnge (gftrinet-hinj), n. A species 
of hinge resembling the letter T laid hori- 
zontally; thus, H. Called in Scotland a 
Cross-tailed Hinge. 

GametiferoilS (glir-net-ir^^r-us), a. Con- 
taining garnets, as a rock matrix. 

Garnish (gfirinish), v.t. [Fr. gamir, to pro- 
vide or equip with things necessary; It. 
guaniire, guernire, O.Sp. guarnir; from the 
Gcmian-'conip. O.H.Q. wam6n, O. warnen, 
A. Sax. warnian, to take care, to wain. As 
regards the term, -ish in verbs, sec Abash. 
The root is seen also in wary, beware, guard, 
ward.] 1. To adoni; to decorate with ap- 
pendages; to set off. 

All witlilii with flowers vfSLS garnished. Spenser. 

2. To fit with fetters: a cant term. Johnson. 
3. 'ro furnish; to supply; as, a fort garnished 
with troops. — 4. In cookery, to oriiainei[t, as 
a dish, with something hud round it. 

No man lards salt pork witli orangc-pcel. 

Or garnishes his l^ib with spitclicock'd ccl. K'ing. 

». Ill law, to warn; to give notice. ‘ I'o gar- 
nish the heir, i.e. to warn the heir.* Whi- 
shaw. 

Garnish (gfirinish), n. l. Ornament; some- 
thing added for ombellishmeiit; decoration; 
dress; array. 


Matter and figure they produce ; 

nd that for use. 


Prior. 


Vox garnish this, one 

So are you. sweet. 

Even in the loyaXy garnish of a boy. Shah. 

2. In cookery, something round a dish as an 
embellishment. -3. Fetters. [Cant.] —4. A fee. 
as to a servant; specifically, money paid by 
a prisoner on liis going to prison as a fee to 
fellow-prisoners: now illegal. 

The sheriffs of London have ordered, that no 
debtor, in going into any of the gaols of London 
and Middle.scx. shall for the future jiay any garnish. 

Cent, Mag. 1752. 

5. The act of warning an heir: abolished by 
6 Qoo. IV. cv. 

Qamish-bolt (gfir^nish-bdlt). n. A bolt 
having a chamfered or faceted head. 

QamlBhfid (g&rinlsht), pp. In her. an epi- 
thet for a charge provided with any orna- 
ment. 

GaralBhee (gUr-nish-fi'X law, a person 
warned not to pay money which he owes to 
another person who is indebted to the per- 
son warning or giving notice. 

Qanilallgr (gUr'Dlsh-dr), n. One who gar- 
nislies or decorates. 


GamlBblllg (giir'nish-ing), n. That which 
garnishes; ornament. 

Gflumlglillient (gfir'nish-ment), n. 1. Orna- 
ment; embellisninent. 

Satan's cleanliness is pollution, and his garnish- 
ment disorder and wickedness. Sp. Halt. 

2. In law, (a) warning; legal notice to the 
agent or attorney of an absconding debtor 
for him to appear in court or give Informa- 
tion. (b) Warning not to pay money, Ac. , 
to a defendant, but to appeal* and answer 
to a plaintiff-creditor’s suit. --3. A fee. See 
Garnish, n. 4. 

OamlBOXbt Game80n,t n. [Fr.] A guard 
or garrison. 

I'‘or thus sayth Tullius, that ther is a maner gar- 
neson, that nu man may vaiuiuish ne discomfite, and 
that is a Lord to be belovea of his citixeins and of 
his pcple. Chaucer. 

Garniture (gkr'nt-tOr), n. Ornamental 
appendages; furniture; dress; embellish- 
ments. ' The pomp of groves and gartiUure 
offielda* Beattie. 

Her education in youth was not much attended tn; 
mill she happily missed all that train of female 
tnre which passeth by the name of accomplishments. 

T.amb. 

GarOOkab (ga-rb'ka), n. A vessel met with 
in the Fersiaii Gulf, and trading often as far 
as the Malabar coast. In length it varies 
from 50 to 100 feet, and is remarkable for 
the keel lieing only oiie-third the length of 
the boat. Thougli well formed it docs not 
equal the baggala; it sails well, but carries 
only a small caigo, and is more suitable for 
fishing thou for trading purposes. 

GfiXOtfe [ga-rotO, n. Same as Oarrote. 
Garotte (ga-rot'), v. t. Same ns Garrote. 
Garotter i(ga-rot'5r), n. Same as Garroter. 
GarOUS (gar'uB), a. [L, garutn, pickle.] Per- 
taining to or resembling garuni; resembling 
pickle made of fish. 

Gar-pike (ghr'plk), n. \Onr (which see) and 
jyike. ] The common garfish {Belone vulgaris). 
See G ARKISH 

Garran, Garron (ga'ran, ga'ron), n. fir. 
garran, Sc. garron, a work-horse, a hack. 
Akin G. and Sw. giirre, a Jade, a mare of 
mean value.] A small horse; a Highland 
horse ; a hack ; a jade ; a galloway. 

By my description he In short is 
A pack and a garran, a top and a tortoise. Swtjt. 

Garre t (gfir), v. f. (See gar.] To force; to 
cause. 

So matter did she make of nought, 

Tostirre up strife, nndgarre them di.sagree. Spffiser. 

Garret (ga'ret), n. [O.Fr. garite, a place of 
refuge, an elevated lodge for a sentinel, 
from garer, to beware, to take hood of; 
O.H.O. werjan, G. wehren, (»oth. varjan, to 
defend. Akin ward, guard, ware, team.] 
1. 1 A turret or battlement. 

He saw men go up and down on the garrets of the 
gates and walls. Lord liemers. 

2. lliat part of a house which is on the upper 
fioor, immediately under the roof. 

My I .ord St. Albans said that nature did never put 
her precious Jewels into four stories high, and 

therefore that exceeding t.-fil men had ever very empty 
hc.ids. Bacon, 

Garrett (ga'ret), n. The colour of rotten 
W'ood. Bacon. 

Garret (ga'ret), V. f. To insert, as small pieces 
<»f stone, in the joints of coarse masonry. 
Garreted (ga'ret-ed), a. ITotected by or 
provided with gan’ets or turrets. * Fenced 
with a garreted wall.’ Carew. 

GarretMr (ga-rct-eO* n. An inhabitant of 
a garret: applied to a poor author. 

To pen with obscure and shabby. 

Inscriptive nonsense in a fancied abbey. Mathias. 

Garretlng, Garrettlng (ga'ret-ing), n. 
Small pieces of stone inserted in the joints 
of coarse masonry. 

Garret-master (ga'rct-ma8-t6r),n. A maker 
of household furniture on his own account 
who sells his goods to Uie furniture-dealers. 

These garret-masters are a class of small * trade- 
working nuiftters.' the same as the * chamber-inastcrs* 
ill the ^oc trade, supplying both capital .and labour. 

MAiyhew. 

Ctaxret-Btory (gn'ret-std-ri), n. The upi>er- 
most story of a house; the story on which 
the garrets are situated. 

Garmon (ga'ri-sn), n. [Fr. gamUtm, from 
gamir, to provide, to furnish. See Gar- 
nish. Akinpamf, garment, Ac.] 1. A body 
of troops stationed in a fort or fortified town 
to defend It against an enemy or to keep the 
inliabltants in subjection.— 2. A fort, castle, 
or fortified town furnished with troops to 
defend It.— 3. The state of being placed In a 
fortification for its defence; the act of doing 
duty in a fort or as forming part of a garrison ; 
as, troops laid in garrison. 


di, akatn: 6h, So. lodk; g.got J.job; S, Fr. ton; ng. aifv; th, »on; th, «Un; w. tdg; wh. wAIg; *h, awro.— See K*r. 
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Qarrlson (ga'ri-an), v.t l. To place troops 
in, as in a fortress, for defence; to furnish 
with soldiers; os, to garrison a fort or town. 
2. To secure or defend by fortresses manneti 
with troops; as, to garrisoti a conquered 
territory. 

Qarron t (ga'ron), See Oarran. 

Oarrot (ga'rot), n. The common name given 
to the ducks of the genus Clan^la, of 
the oceanic section of the duck ftunily, hav- 
ing the bill shorter than the head, widely 
distributed over the temperate regions of 
Europe and America. The golden -eyed 
garrot fC. chrynophthalmm) is a common 
species in Britain. 

Garrot (ga'rot), n. » from garrotter, to 
tie fast 1 In St/ a compressing bandage, 
tightened by twisting a small cylinder of 
wood, by which the arteries of a limb arc 
compressed for the pur{>oae of suspending 
the flow of blood in cases of hemorrhage, 
aneurism, amputation, 4^c. Dunglison, 

Garrote (ga-rot), n. [Sp. garrote, a cudgel, 
a post or stoke— from the post to which tiio 
collar that strangulates the criminal is at- 
tached; probably from a root garr, gar, seen 
in Pr. and Oatal. gar rig, an oak, Pr. garra, 
a leg; Armor, and W. gar, shank, shin.] 
1. A mode of punishment in Spain by stran- 
gulation, the victim being placed on a stool 
with a post or stake behind, to which is 
attixed on iron collar with a screw ; this 
collar is made to clasp the neck of the cri- 
minal, and drawn tighter by means of the 
screw till life becomes extinct.— 2. 'rho in- 
strument by moans of which this ]umish- 
ment is inflicted. 

Garrote (ga-rot'). v.t. pret. A pp. garroted; 
ppr. gat rating. 1. To strangle by means of 
the garrote. — 2. To rob by coinpressing a 
person's windpipe and otlicrwise maltreat- 
ing him till ho become insensible, or at least 
hmpless. 

Garrote (ga-rot'), v i. To cheat in card- 

« ng by concealing certain cards at the 
of the neck: a mode of cheating prac- 
tised amongst card-sharpers. 

Garroter (ga-rot'^r), n. One who commits 
the act of garroting. 

Ckaurrote-robbery &a-rot'rob-^-ri), n. A ruii- 
licry committed by means of garroting or 
compressing the victim’s windpipe till ho 
becomes insensible. This crime is usually 
effected by three accomplices — the fore- 
fft4iU or man who walks before the inten<lc«l 
victim, the back-etall who walks behind the 
operator and his victim, and the nantg-man, 
the actual perpetrator of the crime. The 
purpose of the stalls is to conceal the crime, 
give alarm of danger, carry off the booty, 
and facilitate the escape of the nasty-man. 
GaxnillllflB (gRr-ni*li'n^O> A sub-fa- 

mily of coni rostral l)ii*ds of the order Pas- 
seres and family (.'or\idfc, of which the genus 
Oarrulus is the type. See Oarruluh. 
Garrulity (ga-ru'li-ti), n. The quality of 
being garrulous; talkativeness; lofiuacity. 
Garrulous (ga'rq-liia). a. [L. garntlm, from 
garrio, to prate, to chatter; (Ir. g^ryo, Doric 
gnryo, to speak, to cry. Akin Ir. gairirn, 
to haw], to shout; also E. to call.] Talk- 
ative: prating: chnracterlzcrl bv long pr*»«v 
talk, with minuteness and frequent repeti- 
tion in recording details; as, garrulous /dd 
age. 

His (Leigh Hiiiil's) style is well suiter! for 
garrulous, desultory ana. Afarau/ay, 

— Talkative, LoquaciouM, Garndoxis. See 
under Talkative. 

Garrulously (ga'ni-lus-li), adv. in a garru- 
lous or talkative manner: chatteringly! ‘ 'I’o 
whom the little novice garnilausly.* Tenny- 
Hon. 

Garrulousness (ga'nplus-ncs), n. Talka- 
tiveness. 

Garrulus (ga'nplus), n. a genua of inses- 
Borial birds of tlie crow family, containing 
the Jays. Various species are found iii 
Xorth America and the mountainous parts 
of Asia. Our common Jay is the Garrulus 
jflandanus. 

GorxyaCga'ri-a), n. [Named after Mr. Garry, 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, wh/» facili- 
tated Douglas's botanical researches in 
North-west America.] A genus of opposite- 
leaved evergreen shrubs, natives of Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Cuba, and Jamaica. G. 
eUiptica is a very handsome shrub, which is 
not unfroouent in our gardens, having been 
introduced in 1828. It is a diceclons plant, 
only the male of which is in cultivation ; 
this pro/liicea long drooping neeklacc-like 
catkins of pale yellow flowers. 
Garryace8B(ga-ri-a'Bfi-€), n,pl. A small group 


of shrubs consisting of only one genus, 
Garrya, which U now usnally regarded as a 
tribe of Comaceie. Bee Garrta. 


Garter (sRr'tAr), n. [ From an old or dialectal 
Ft. word, gartier=i¥r. iarretUre, from Jar- 
ret, 0.¥v, garret, ham, hough, from a Celt, 
word, gar, leg; comp. W. gardas, gardys, 
from gar, the leg; Gael, gartan, a garter; 
Armor, gdr or garr, the leg.] 1. A string 
or band used to tie a stocking to the leg. — 
2. 1'he badge of the highest order of knight- 
hood in Great Britain, called the order of 
the Garter; hence, also, the order itself. This 
order is one of 

the mosMllus- s 

foimded 

the following 
circumstance. ^ 

The Coiinte^ 

tied it round 
his own leg : 
but. observing 3 

the Jealous 
glances of the 

qncen, he re- ^ 

stored it to its 
owner with the 
exclamation : 

Honi soit qui ... 

mal y pense insignia of the charter. 

(Bhamcd he he 

wlio thinks evil /»f it). Hie peculiar emblem 
of the order is a dark blue ribbon, edged 
with gold, bearing the motto, and with a 
buckle and pendant of gold (flg. 6). It is 
worn on the left leg below the knee. 'Ilio 
mantle is of blue velvet, lined with white 
taffeta; the hood and surcoatare of crimson 
velvet, and the hat is of lilaek velvet with 
a plume of white ostrich feathers, with a 
tuft of black heron's feathers in the centre. 
The collar of gold (flg. 3) consisis of twenty- 
six pieces, each in the form of a garter; and 
the badge of the order (flg. 4), consisting of 
a figure of St. George on horseback fighting 
the dragon, depends from it. The lesser 
George (flg. 2) is woni on a broad blue rib- 
bon over the left shoulder. The star (flg. 1), 
formerly only a cross, is of silver, and con- 
sists of eight points, with the cross of 8t. 
George in the centre, encircled by the gar- 
ter. Until the reign of Edward VI. the title 
of the order was the Order of St. George, 
which name it is still known by. The ori- 
ginal number of knights was twenty-six, and 
thifi^ is still the nominal number, although 
the princes of the blood are admitted as su- 
pemitmerary members. - 3. A king-of-arms, 
instituted by Henry V. for the service of the 
order of the Garter. His duties are tf> attend 
upon the knights at their solemnities, to 
intimate their election, to call them to be 
Installed at Windsor, to cause their arms to 
be suspended above their stalls, to marshal 
their funeral processions, Ac. He is also 
principal king-of-arms in England, and as 
such grants an/1 confirms arms under the 
authority of tlie earl-marshal, to whom, 
however, he is not subject as garter-king- 
of-arms. — 4. In her. the half of a bend. — 

5. pi. In a circus, the tapes Uiat are held up 
for a performer to leap over. 

(The clown) offered at thes’ttr/^rs four times last 
night, and never done 'em once. Dickms. 

Garter (gUr't^r), v.t 1. To bind with a 
garter. 

lie being in love could not see to garter his hose, 
and you being in hive cannot see to put on your hose. 

Shak. 

2. To Invest with the order of the Garter. 

* A circle of gartered peera.' Macaulay. 
GflXter*flf h (gar^t^r-flsh), n. A name some- 
times given to LepUloptis argyreus, a teleos- 
teon flsh, now better known as the Scabbard- 
fish, having a long depressed body like the 
blade of a sword, which reaches 6 feet in 
length. 


GArter-8iiaJn(giir^tAr-8nftk),n. An American 
serpent, the Coluber Hrtalis. 

Gartll (gihrth), n. [Bee Gardsn, Yarp. 
W. gardd, an Inclosure, yard, garth, and 
garaden, a garden, are borrow^ from Eng- 
ush.] l.tAolose; ayard; acroft; agarden. 

Caught his hand and wrung it passionately, 

Ana past into the little ^<vr/A beyond. Tennyson, 

2. Tlie greensward or grass area between, or 
wltliin the cloisters of a religious house.— 
8. A dam or weir for catching flsh.— 4. A 
hoop or band. [Provinciid.] 

Gaxthinan (gRrtVman). n. The proprietor 
of an oi)en weir for taking flsh. 

Garum (g&'rum), n. [L.] A flsh sauce much 
prized by the ancients, made of small flsh 
preserved in a certain kind of pickle; also, 
a pickle made of the gills or blood of the 
tunny. 

Garvle, Gaxvie-lierrliig (gftrivi, gkr^vi-he- 
ring), n. The name in Bcotland for the 
sprat, HarenguUt (Clupea) sprattus. 

Gas (gas), n. [Fr. gaz, a word formed bv Van 
Helmont to signify, in general, a spirit not 
capable of being coagulated : probably in 
connection with D. geest, spirit, A. Sax. gast, 
G. geist.] 1. In chem. an elastic aeriform 
fluid, a term originally synonymous with 
air, but afterwards restricted to such bodies 
as were supposed to be incapable of being 
reduced to a liquid or solid state. Under 
this supposition gas was defined to be * a 
term applied to all permanently elastic 
fluids or airs differing from common air.' 
Since the liquefaction of gases by Faraday, 
effected by combining the condensing powers 
of mechanical compression with that of very 
con8ideral)le depression of temperature, the 
distinction between gas and vapour, viz. 
that the latter (*ould be reduced to a liquid 
or solid con/litlon by reduction of tempera- 
ture and increase of pressure, while gas 
could not be so altered, is no longer tenable, 
so that the term has resumed nearly Its ori- 
ginal signification, and designates any sub- 
stance in an elastic aeriform state. Gas 
may now bo defined to bo a substance pos- 
sessing the condition of perfect fluid elas- 
ticity, and presenting, under a constant 
pressure, a uniform state of expansion for 
equal increments of temperature, being dis- 
tinguished by this last property from va- 
pour, which docs not present such a rate of 
uniform expansion. Gases are distinguished 
from liquids by the name of elastic fluids; 
while li/iuids are termed non-elastic, liccausc 
they have, comparatively, uo elasticity. But 
the most prominent distinction is the fol- 
lowing: -Liquids are compressible to a cer- 
tain de^ee, and expand into their former 
state wben the pressure is removed; and in 
BO far they are elastic, but gases appear to 
be in a continued state of compression, for 
when left unconflned they expand In every 
direction to au extent which has not hitherto 
been determined. Oases retain their elas- 
ticity in all ordinary temperatures, and in 
this they differ from vapours. The number 
of gaseous bodies Is great, and they differ 
greatly in their chemlcid properties. * They 
are all, however, susceptible of forming com- 
binations with fluid and solid substances. 
Many of them arc of great importance in the 
arts and manufactures, and one, viz. coal- 
gas, has contributed immensely to tlie com- 
fort and convenience of our cities and towns. 
Gases are invisible except when coloured, 
which happens In two or three instances. 

2. In popular Ian. coal-gas (which seeX the 
common gas used for illuminating purposes. 

Gas (gas), v.t. To singe, as loose filaments 
from net, lace, Ac., by passing the material 
between two rollers, and eimosing It to the 
action of a large number of minute jets of 
gas. 

(mailer (gas-a-ier'), n. Same as Gaselier. 

Gas-batb (gaslitlth), n. A bath heated by 
gas. 

CniB^liradcet (gaslbrak-et), n. A pipe, fte- 


CniB-liradcet (gaslbrak-et), n. A pipe, fre- 
quently curved or Jointed, projecting fi'om 
the wall of a room, the body of a gaselier, 
Ac., which gives out the gas, and into which 


ter-klng-i 
king-ov-an 
Gaktbr, 3. 


the burner Ts fitted. 

Gas-bumer (gaB'b6m-6r), n. That part of a 
gas lamp or bracket wnich gives out and 
regulates the light. Gas-burners have a great 
many different forms, some being either 
simple beaks perforated with a smml round 
hole, or with a series of holes in the form of 
a circle, to produce an argand flame, or two 
holes drilled obliouely, to' make the flame 
cross like a swallow's tall, or with a slit 
produoing a sheet of flame called a bat's 
wing. Sometimes several radiating Jets are 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; mfl, met, h6r; pine, pin; nflte, not, mflye; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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made to issue from the same burner. The 
bude- burner has two or three concentric 
argand rings. 

OM-dhedk (gas^chekl n. In gumiery, a 
iw or plate behind tne charge-chamber of 
certain breech-loading ordnance, designed 
to prevent the escape of gas to the rear. 

Gas^ioal (gas'kdl), n. A coal, as cannel- 
coal, employed for making gas. 
Gas-company (gaslcum-pa-ui), ti. A joiut- 
stock company formed to supply gas to a 
community, generally at a certain rate per 
1000 feet. 

Gascon (gas'kon), n. A native of Gascony in 
France; hence, a boaster. See Gasoonapis. 

Gasconade (gas-kon-ado, [Fr- <rom Gas- 
con, an inhabitant of Gascony, the people 
of which are noted for boasting.] A boast 
or boasting; a vaunt; a bravado; a bragging. 


I tell you, without any ^(7 that I had rather 
be banished for iny whole life, because I have helped 
to make the |>eace, than 1>c raised to the hit^hest 
honour for having contributed to obstruct it. 

Bolingbroke. 

Gtatsconade (gos-kon-ad'), v.i. pret. & pp. 
gaswnaded; ppr. gasconading. To boast; 
lo brag; to vaunt; to bluster. 

Ganconader (gas^kon-ad'^r), n. A great 
boaster. 

Gas-condenser (gaslcon den-s^^r), n. A part 
of the apparatus used in the manufacture 
of illuminating gas, consisting of a scries of 
convoluted pipes surrounded by water, in 
passing tlirouf^ which the gas is freed from 
the tar it brings with it from the retort. 

Gascoynes (gas'koinz), n. pi. Same as Oas- 
kins. Beau ti* FI. 

Gascromll (gos'krOm), n. LGacl. cas, a foot, 
and croin, crooked— crooked foot. ] A long 
pick, with a cross-handle and nrujecting 
foot-picce, used in the Highlands for digging 
in stony ground, when no other instrument 
con bo introduced; a foot-pick. Sir W. 
Scott. 

Gasefir (gas'e-fl), v.t. Same as Gasify. 

Gaseiiy (gas-e'i-tl), n. The state of being 


gaseous. 

Gaselier (gas'e-lilr), n. [Formed from gas 
by a kind of erroneous imitation of cimnd- 
cluiT.^ A frame with brackets or branches 
adapted for burning gas, as a chandelier fur 
burning candles. 

Gas-engine (gas'on-Jin), n. An engine for 
utilizing coal-gas as a motive power. There 
are several varieties, the main features of all 
being the admission of gas largely diluted 
with common air into the cylinder till it is 
half full, and then exploding the mixture by 
an electric spark or a gas-jet. 

Gaseous (ga^e’Us;, a. 1. in the form of gas 
or an aeriform fluid; of the nature of gas.— 
2. Wanting substance or solidity; flimsy. 
* Unconnected, gasetrus information. ' Sir J. 
Stephens. 

Gaseousness (ga^zS-us-nes), n. state or 
quality of being gaseous. 

Graa-fltter (gas^flt-^r), n. A workman who 
lays pipes and fits burners for gas; one who 
puts up gas-flxtures. 

ChiS-flxture (gas'flks-tflr), n. A bracket or 
gaselier for gas, including burner uiid stop- 
cock. 

Gas-fUmace (gas'fdr-nas), n, A furnace 
of which the fuel is gas from burners so 
disposed in the chanibers as to give the 
maximum heating power. 

Gas-gauge (gas^gaj), n. An instrument for 
ascertaining Uie pressure of gas, generally 
consisting of a bent graduated tube con- 
taining water or mercury, open at one end, 
and with the other screwed into the vessel 
containing the gas. 

Oas^vernor (gas'guv-6r-n6r), n. An ap- 
pariAus for equalizfiig the pressure of aos 
previous to its Issuing from the gasometer 
for the supply of light, and for preventing 
inequalities of pressure arising from putting 
out lights at different periods of the night. 
GashlgashX n. [According to Skeat a cor- 
ruption of an older form aarsh or parse, 
from O.Fr. garser, to scari^, pierce with a 
lancet ; garscher. to chap, as the hands; L.L. 
garsa, acarifleation.] A deep and long cut; 
an incision of considerable length, particu- 
larly In flesh. 

Gasn (gflsh), v.t To make a gash, or long, 
de^ Incision in: applied chiefly to Incisions 
in flesh. 


CrtsAtd with honourable iicars, 

I..OW in Glory's lap they lay. MeaiS/pemgfy. 


Gash (gash), a. ['The same conjecture has 
occurred to me which Sibbald mentions, 
that it may be an abbreviation of Fr. sagaee, 
L. «apd 0 ,’ sagaotouB. Jamieson.] Sharp; 


shrewd ; sagacious ; having the appearance 
of sagacity Joined with that of self-import- 
ance; trim; well-dressed. [Scotch.] 

He was a^jpash an* falthfu* tyke 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. Burns. 

Here texmexs gash, in ridin* graitli, 

Gaed hoddin By their cotters. Burns. 

Gaeh (gash), v.i. To gossip; to converse; to 
chatter. [Scotch.] 

She Ica'es Chcin^<rjrAt>i* at their cracks. 

An* slips out by ncrsclf. Burns. 

Gash (gosh), a. Ghastly. [Scotch.] 
Ga4llllU (gash'fulb a. Ghastly; hideous; 
frightful. 

Nor prodigal upbanding of thine eyes, 

Who.se balls do seem to pelt the skies. 

Quarles. 

GashlineSB (goshll-nes), n. 1'he condition 
or quality of being gasnly or ghastly ; hor- 
rlbleness; dreadfulness; uismalneas. 'The 
general duluoss (gashliness was Mrs. Wick- 
am*s strong expression) of her present life.’ 
Dickens. 

Gaallly (gash'li), a. Calculated to inspire 
terror; ghastly; horrible; dreadful; dismal. 
Sterne. 

Gasholder (gas1i61d-6r). n. A vessel for 
storing gas mter purifleation; a gasomctcir. 
Gasification <gaB'i-fl-ka''8lion), n. [See 
Gasify.] The act or process of converting 
into gas. 

Gasiform (ga 'zi - form ), a. Gaseous ; aeri- 
form. 

Gasify (gas'i-fi), v.t pret. dr pp. gasified; 
ppr. goMifying. [E. paa, and 1... facio, t«> 
make.] To convert into gas or an aeriform 
fluid, as by the application of heat, or by 
chemical processes. 

Gas-indicator (gasin-di-kat-^r), n. An in- 
strument for indicating the pressure of gas 
in a pipe. 

Gas-Jet (gas^'Jet), n. 1. A spout of flame 
Issuing from a gas-burner. --2. A gas-burner. 
Gasket (gas’ket), n. [Fr. gnreette, a gasket, 
cat-o’-nino-tails ; Sp. garcetn, a gasket, also 
hair which falls in locks on the temples. 
It. gaschette. Origin unknown.] 1. Farit, a 
plaited cord fastened to the sail-yard of a 
ship, and used to furl or tie the sail to the 
yard.- 2. In mack, a strip of leather, tow, 
platted hemp, or similar material, used for 
packing a piston, as of the steam-engine 
and its pumps. 

GsJl^ns (gas'kinz), n. pi. [Hee G A LLio AS- 
KING.] Gfuligaskius; wide open breeches. 

If one point break, the other will hold; or, if both 
break, your iwAiwi’ fall. SItak. 

Gas-lamp (gus'lamp), n. A lump, the light 
in which is supplied by gas, as a street- 
lamp. 

Gas-lantem (gaslan-t^ru), n. A frame of 
glass for inclosing one or more gas-burners 
in streets, at street doors, &c. 

Gaslight (gasait), n. Light produced by the 
combustion of coal-gas; a gas-jet. 
Gas-main (gns’man), n. One of the prin- 
cipal pipes which convey the gas from the 
gasworks to the places where it is to be con- 
sumed. , 

Gas-meter (gas'inct-^r), n. An instrument 
through which the gas is matle to pass, in 
order to ascertain the number of cubic feet 
which are consumed in a given time at a 
particular place. Of this instrument there 
are two classes, tho wet and tlie dry. The 
wet meter is composed of an outer box about 
three-flfths filled with water. Within this 
is a revolving four-chanibcred drum, each 
chamber being capable of containing a de- 
finite quantity of gas, which is admitted 
througii a pipe in the centre of the meter, 
and, owing to the arrangemenl of the par- 
titions of tho chaml^ers, causes the drum to 
maintain a constant revolution. This sets 
in motion a train of wheels carrying the 
hands over the dials which mark the quan- 
tity of gas consumed. The dry meter con- 
sists of two or three chambers, each divided 
by a flexible partition or diaphragm, by the 
motion of which the capacity on one side is 
diminishod while that on the other is in- 
creased. By means of slide-valves, like 
those of a steam-engine, worked by the 
movement of tho diaphragms, the gas to be 
measured passes alternately In and out of 
each space. The contractions and expan- 
sions set in motion the clockwork which 
marks the rate of consumption. l1io dia- 
phragms in all the chambers are so connected 
that they move in concert. 

Gasometer (gaz-om'et-^r), n. [Gas, and Gr. 
metron, a measure.} 1. in ehem. (a) an in- 
strument or apparatus intended to measure, 
collect, preserve, or mix different gases. 


(h) An instrument for ttioasuring the quan- 
tity of gas employed in any chemical experi- 
ment.— 2. A reservoir or storehouse for gas, 
especially for the ordinary illuminating gas 
produced in gas-works, and which supplies 



Gasometer. 


the various pipes employed in lighting 
streets and houses; usually, a cylinder closed 
at one end and having the other end im- 
mersed in water, in which it rises or falls, 
according to the volume of gas it contains. 
[Gasholder or gasdank is a preferable term 
to gasometer m this sense, us the structure 
is simply a reservoir and has nothing to do 
with measuring the gas.] 

GasometriC (gaz-o-met'rlk), n. Of or per- 
taining to gasometry or trie measurement 
of gases . — Gasometne analysis, in chem. tlie 
process of separating and estimating tho 
relative proportions of the constituents of 
a gaseous body. This is effected either by 
tho action of absorbentB, as on gas contained 
in a eudiometer (which see), or by exploding 
the gas with oxygen and observing the vol- 
umes before and after explosion. 

Gasometry (gaz-om'et-ri), n. I'he science, 
art, or practice of niOHSuring gases; that de- 
partment of chemical science which treats 
of the nature and properties of gases. 

GasOSCOpe (ga'zd-skop), n. [Gas, and Gr. 
skopeo, to see.] An instrument for indicat- 
ing the pressure of gas in buildings, mines, 
or other places. 

Gasp (gasp), V. L [Icel. geispa, to yawn; Dan. 
gisjre^y gasp; L.G. japen, japsen, the former 
of which recalls the E. gape.] 1. To open 
the mouth wide iu laborious respiration; to 
labour for breath; to respire convulsively; 
to pant violently. 

She^<7j/x and stnit^gles hard for life. IJeyd. 

2. To pant with eagerness ; to crave vehe- 
mently. 'Quenching the gasping furrows 
thirst for rain.* Spenser.— To gasp after, to 
vehemently long lor. 

The Castilian socinR’ how dearly they loved one 
another, and after liberty, dcinaiided a inobl 

exorbitant price for their ransom. Spectator. 


lasp (gasp), V.t. To emit or utter with 

1 TiniiflnnrB* urifh n.7nn.u. furfJi. mit.. 


<XC. 


And with short sobs hej^asps a-tvay h!s breath. 

Dry den. 

She couldn’t see even her children's faces, though 
we heard Ynex gasping out their names. Dicken^. 

Gasp (gasp), n. The act of opening the 
mouth to catch the breath; laboured respir- 
ation; a short painful catching of the breath. 


Cheating the sick of a few last gasps. 

To pestte a poison’d poison behind his crimson lii;ht<. 

. TenftyAOPt. 

Gaspereaux (gas'p6r-6), n. A North 
American name for the fish called Alewife. 
8eo ALEWIFR. 

Gaspingly (gasp'ing-li), adv. In a gasping 
manner; wiUi a gasp or with gaspa 

Gas-pipe (gas'pip), n. A pipe for the con- 
veyance of gas. 

Gas-regulator (gas'rc-gfl-lat-^r), n. Same 
as Gas-govenior. 

Gas-retort (gas're-tort), n. The chamber 
in which carlK>naceotis matter is distilled to 
produce illuminating gas. 

Gas-sexrice (gas'sCr-vls), n. Oas fittings or 
fixtures; pipes, jets, tfcc., for burning gas. 

Gassoul &a8-s5r), n. The native name for 
a mineral soap exported iu considerable 
quantities from Morocco. , ^ , 

Gas-Stoye (gas^stov), n. A stove heated by 
gas for cooking and other purposea 

CMUIsy (gas'i), a. Belating to or containing 
inflated; exhilarated. 


Belating to 

gas; gaseous; inflated; exhllaraieci. 
Gast,tGa8tert(gft8t,gtt8t’6r),e.L [Probably 


ch, chain; 6h, So. loeA; g, go; J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; tm, t^en; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.— See Key. 
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of Mine origin as agatt; comp. Sc. a 
M^^^udyla 6 (» 0 ipafl.] To make aghaat; 


Or whether by the noise I mede» 
Full suddenly he ^ 


s fled. 


SMaJk. 


Either the sight of the lady has jgnshr^d him, or 
else he's drunk, or else he walks in his steep. 

Gas-tank (gas'taugk), n. A gasometer or 
gasholder. 

Gfus-tarteas^thr), tk The tar which condenses 
in the tubes when gas is distilled from coal. 
Al&ough itself offensive and of little direct 
use, it yioids many valuable products, as 
naphtha, naphthaline, creosote, benzole,and 
many most beautiful dyes, as aniline purple, 
roseine, violino, magenta, aniline green, Ac. 

Gastoromyoetea (gas'tCr> 6 -mi-sC'^tez), ti. pi. 
[Or. gasteros, belly, and myke$, my~ 

keios, a mushroom.] One of the six mat 
divisions of the fungi, comprising uiose 
genera witli naked spores in which the hy> 
meniuro or fruit-bearing surface is inclosed 
in a peridium or outer coat. It includes 
the puff-balls. 

Qaateromycetoua (gas'ter-d-mi-se^'tus), a. 
Of or belonging to the Gasteroniycetes. 

QaaterqphUUB (gas-tCr-of'i-lus), n. [Gr. 
goBtir, the belly, and phiZos, loving.] A ge- 
nus of parasitic insects inhabiting the sto- 
mach of horses, the grubs or larvie of which 
are ordinarily termed bot». 

Gaataropod (giis'tCr-d-pod), n. One of the 
Gasteropoda. 

Gaateropoda (gas-t^r-op'o-da), n. pi [Gr. 
gtuter, the belly, and pous, podos, a f<M>t.] 
A class of molluscs, consisting ot animals 
inhabiting a univalve shell, although some 
of the group are wholly destitute of a shell. 
The shell is either a small internal plate, as 
in slugs; or cone-shaped and spiral, as in 
the majority; or multi valve, the pieces fob 



Gasteropoda. 

Common Garden-sn.iil {Heiix aspersa). Foot 
extending the whole length of the under side of the 
body. 

lowing each other along the middle line, as 
in the chitons. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic is the foot, which is broad, muscular, 
and disk-like, an<l attached to the ventral 
surface. Tlie garden-snail may bo regarded 
08 a typical example. The class comprises 
also whelks, periwinkles, limpets, cowries. 
No known gasteropod has a bivalve shell. 

GasteropodOUS fgas-t^r-op'od-us). a. Be- 
longing to the orner Gasteropoda. 

Oasterosteidm (ga.s't^fr-o8-te'i-dc), n, pi. The 
sticklebacks, a family of spine-tinned acan- 
thopterygian Ashes, in which the skeleton 
is entirely iiony, and part of the rays of the 
ilorsal, anal, and ventral Ans are formed 
into spines. They are remarkable among 
Ash for building nests for their young. 

GasterOBteUB (gas-ttr-os'tcMis), n. [Gr. 
gastPr, and ostpon, a bone.] A genus of Ashes, 
co-extensive with the family Gastcrosteidie 
(which see). 

GastfUl, Gastly (gastTub gastTi), a, .Same 
as Ghtitif/ul. OhaHtly. 

GaB-tight (gas'tit), a. SiiAlciently close to 
prevent the escape of gas: frequently applied 
to stopples or other appliances for closing 

d ihials, bottles, Ac. 

astnOBB t (gdst'iies), n. Amazement; fright. 

Look you p.'ilc, mistress? 

Do you perrri ve tJic jf,' litnrs^ of her eye ? Shai. 

GaBtOrnlB(gast<or'nis).7i. [Ganton, the Chris- 
tian name of M. Plante, the discoverer, and 
Gr. ornis, a bird. J A birge fossil bird dis- 
covered in the lower eocene deposits of 
Meudon, near Paris. Though the leg and 
thigh bones the only porthms yet disco- 
vered— indicate a ))ird as tall and more bulky 
than the ostrich, its structural peculiarities 
point to affinities with the Grallutoros or 
wading-birtls. 

GaBtrma (gas-tre'a), n. [Gr. ganter, the 
sUimach. ] in zool a name given by Uaeckel 
to a hypothetical aiiiriial fonn long extinct, 
which, according to what is known as the 
gastraea thewry, he supposes to have lieen 
the ancestral fonn of the whole animal king- 
dom. The gastnea is regarded as a simple 
sac-like organism whose body-wall, consist- 
ing simply of an ectodermal and an en- 


; GutraJlgy (gas-tna^ii-a, gas- 
^ [Or. g€uUr, gtutiroi, the bdly, 
s, pain.] In pathoL pain in the 
orfnthebe” 


dodennal layer of cells, incloses a space— 
the primitive jtonnM^. 

tn^). Ik 
and aigoi, 

stomach or In the bellyT 
Gastrle (gas^trikx a. [Prom Gr. gaster, the 
belly or stomach.] Gf or pertaining to the 
belly or stomach.— GoatHc juice, a thin pel- 
lucid liquor, separated by a peculiar set of 
secretones in the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, which open upon its internal tunic. 
It is the principal agent in digestion.and con- 
tains pepsin as its cnaractenstic compound. 
In the empty stomach it is neutral, but 
duriug digestion it becomes acid, from the 
separation of free hydrochloric acid. Lie- 
big ascribes the solvent power of the gastric 
Juice to the gradual docompositiou of a 
matter dissolved from the lining membrane 
of the stomach, aided by tlie oxygen in- 
troduced In the saliva. See Diokstion. - 
Gastrie system, the name given to all those 
parts of the body which contribute to di- 
gestion.— Goefrte fever, a popular name for 
typhoid or enteric fever, from the maimer 
in which it affects the intestines. See under 
Typhoid. The name is sometimes applied 
in England to acute inflammatory dyspepsia. 
GaBtXldBm (gas'tri-sizm), n. [Gr. gaater, 
gantroe, the belly.] In j^thol a term for 
gastric affections in general; speciflcally 
applied to that theoi^ by wliich almost all 
diseases are attributed to the accumulation 
of impurities in the stomach and bowels, 
suggesting their removal by causing vomit- 
ing and purging. I>r. Mayne. 

GaBtrldium (gas-trlMi-um), n. [Gr. gastri 
dum, a little swelling, dim. of gastitr, gas- 
tros, the belly.] Nit-grass, a genus of plants 
c»f the nat. order Graminaccie. The G. lendi- 
gerum, or awned nit-grass, is found in some 
parts of England where water has stagnated 
near the sea-shore, but is rare. 
GaAtrlloqulBm (gas-tilTo-kwizm). n. [Gr. 
gasUr, gaetros, the belly, and L. loquor, to 
speak.] Ventrilo(|uism. 

Gastriloquism <is) a hybrid term syaonytimiis witli 
ventriloquism. llnoper. 

Gastriloqnlst (gas-triTo-kwlBt), n. [Gr. //ajt- 
ter, belly, and L. loquor, to speak. J One 
who appears to speak from his belly or 
stomacn; a ventriloquist. 

GaBtrlloquoUB (gas-triTo-kwus), a. Ven- 
triioquous. [Rare.] 

Gastmoquy (gas-triTo-kwi), n. A voice or 
utterance which appears to proceed from 
the belly or sb^mneh; ventribxiuism. 
Gaatrltl 8 (guB-tri'tis), n. IGr. gastcr, gavtros, 
the belly, and tenn. -itis, denoting inllam- 
ination.J lii med. chronic in 1 lamination of 
the Btomac]i. 

OaBtrobranchUB (gas- trA-brangk^nsl, n. [G r. 
uavter,ga8trrjg, the bclly.and branehia, gills. ] 
The hag, agenusof marsipobranchiato Ashes 
belonging to the lamprey family. Called also 
Myxine. See Hao. 

Gastrocele (gas'trd-s^l), n. [Gr. gaster, the 
stompeh, and krU, a tumour. ] In pathoL a 
hernia of the stomach. 

OaBtroclmna (gas-tro-ke'na), n. [Gr. ganter, 
the belly, and ehaino, to gape.] A genus of 
lamellibranchlate molluscs found on the 
coasts of Great Britain and America. They 
inhabit an equivalve inequilateral shell, 
united by a ligament, and having in the in- 
terior a small spoon-shaped curvature. 'Hioy 
often burrow in cavities or in sand, calcare- 
ous rocks, Ac. , lining their hole with a shelly 
layer, so as to form a sort of tube. Q. mo- 
dudina, common in the Mediterranean, per- 
forates shells and limestones, making holes 
2 inches deep by i inch in diameter. 
GaBtroduenldM (gas-trd-kS'nl-de), n. pi 
[Gr. gasUr, gastros, the lielly, ehaino, to 
gape, and eiaos, resemblance.] A family of 
bivalve molluscs, of which the genus Gas- 
trochsena is the type. See Gastrochjsna. 
GaBtrockene (gas^tro-kfln), n. A member 
f>f the genus OastroetuBna (which see). 
OastrooilBiniUB (gas-trok-nfl'mI-usX n. [Gr. 
gavtir, the belly, and knimi, the leg.] In 
anal one of the muscles (especially the 
most external) which form the calf of the 
leg. 

OaBtrodsmia (gas-trff-din'i-ax n. [Gr. gasUr, 
the belly, and odynii, pain.] In inerf. pain 
in the stomach. 

Oa 8 troent 6 rltlB(ga 8 'trd-en-tflr-y'tiB),n. [Gr. 
gauter, the lielly, and enteron. Intestine. ] In 
raed. inflammation of the stomach and in- 
testluea 

GaBtroloUlim (m-trfl-lZ/bi-um). n. [Gr. 
gastir, gastroz, belly, and lobos, a lobe.] A 


lange genus of leguminous plants ooourring 
In South-western Australia^ cliaracterised 
mainly by tlie stalked two-seeded Tentricose 
or inflated pods, which are seldom : 

than a pea. Several of the sjpeoies 

prove fatid to cattle who eat of their foliage, 
and they are hence known as poison-plants. 
Gaatrology (gas-troTo-ii), n. [Or. gatUr, 
gastros, the belly, and logos, discourse.] A 
treatise on the stomach. Maunder, 
OagtrowiaJaflla (gasarA-ma-l&'^si-a), n, [Gr. 
gastir, the belly, and nuUakos, soft.] In 
med. softening of the stomach, a disease 
occurring in infants. 

OaBtromanoy (gas'trd-man-sl), n. [Gr. gas- 
ter, belly, and manteia, dirination.] In 
anliq. (a) a kind of divination among the 
ancients by means of words seeming to be 
uttered from the belly, (b) A species of 
divination by means of large-bellied glasses 
or other round transparent vessels. In tlie 
centre of wjiich figures are supposed to ap- 
pear by magic art 

OaBtromrait (gaB'tro-mith),n. [Gr. gastir, 
gastros, the belly, and mytheoma}, to speak.) 
One whose voice appears to come from ttie 
stomach; a ventriloquist Blount, 
OaBtronome. GaBtronomer (gas'tro-ndm, 
gas-tron'om-Cr). n. [See Gastronont.] One 
who is partial to good living; au epicure. 

The happy jqas/rpftomf may wash it down with a 
selection ot tnirty wines from Burgundy to Tokay. 

L. F. Simpson. 

Gastronomic, Gastronomloal (gas-trd- 
iiom'ik, gas-trO-nom'ik-alX a. Pertaining 
to gastronomy. 

Gastronomist (gas-tron'om-ist), n. One 
versed in gasironomy; one who likes good 
living; a Judge of the art of cookery; a gas- 
tronome. 

I was glad to have an ojmortunity of dining with 
so renowned ^ ^astronofmst. Lord L^ttofi. 

Gaatronomy (gas-tron'o-mi), n. [Gr. ^tPr, 
gastros, the belly, and nmnos, a nile, law.] 
i'hc art or science of good living; the plea- 
sures of the table; epiourism. 

Those incomparable men, who retiring from a sin- 
ful world, give themselves with undivided aecal to 
the profound science o( yastronomy. I^rd Lytton, 

Gastropod (gas'trd-pod), ik Same as Qas- 

teropoa. 

Gastropoda (gas-trop'o-da), n. pi. Same aa 
Gastertjpoda. , 

GastropodoUB (gas-trop'od-us), a. Same as 

Gasteropodaus. 

Gastroraptie (gas-tro'ra-ffi), n. [Gr. gastir, 
gastros, the belly, and rhaphi, a suture.] 
In surg, a suture uniting a wound of the 
lielly or of some of its contents. 
Gastroraphy (gas-tro'ra-fl), n. [Gr. gastir, 
the belly, and rhaphia, a sewing or suture. J 
In surg. the operation of sewing up wounds 
of the abdomen. 

GaBtrOBCopy (ga 8 -tro 8 'ko-pl),n. [Gr, gastir, 
gastros, the Indly, and skopeo, to view.] In 
med. on examination of the abdomen in 
order to detect disease. 

Gastrostomy (goB-tros'td-mlXn. [Gr, gastir, 
gastros,thQ belly, and irf(mia.mouth.] insurg. 
a term applied to the operation of formiim 
an artificial opening into the stomach with 
the view of introducing food when it cannot 
be received naturally on account of obstruc- 
tion or stricture of the gullet. The opera- 
tion has not yet been sucoesef ully performed 
on the human subject. 

Oastrotomy (gas-trot'O-ml), n. [Gr. gastir, 
gastros, the belly, and tomfl, ft cutting, from 
temnO, to cut.] In surg, the operfttion of 
cutting into or opening the Abdomen. 
Oastnila (.gas'tra-lA), n, [Or. gastir, a 
stomach.] in zool, an organism of wliich the 
stomachal cavity is the modt prominent 
feature. 

GaB-wator (gosVg-Mr)^ ik Water through 
which coal-gas has been passed to purify it. 

It is impregnated with sulphideB and am- 
moniacai salta 

Gas-work (gas'wflrk). n. A manufsotory at 
wliich coal-gas is made for illuminating pur- 
poses, including the buildings, whole ma- 
chinery, and apparatua 
Gat(gatX old'pret. of get 

II« £at his people great honour, i Msccah. iU. a 
tetohors (gach^fln), n, pi In mining, 
after-leavings of tin. WeaU, 

Gate (g&t), n. [A. Bax. geat, a gate or door; 
Icel. gat, D. gat, a hole, an opening, from 
Mme root as get. Or. enad, to contun. In 
senses 4 and 5 Mme word as gait, IceL and 
Sw. gata, a street* a path; Dan. gade, Goth. 
gatvo, G. gaeee, a street; probably from stem 
of go.] I, A large door such as gives en- 
trance into a castle, a temple, pelaee^ or 


F&te, fUr, fat, fall; mfl, met, h 4 r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oU,jpound; tt/ 8 c. abtme; y. Be. fey. 
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other lam edifice; the opening leading into 
sttoh an edifice. It differs from a door^iefly 
in being larger.— 2. A frame of timber or 
metal nimich opens or closes a passage into 
an inclosure ox some kind, as a walled city, 
a courtyard, garden, public park, field, Ac. ; 
such a frame giving admission to or extend- 
ing across a roadway, as at a level crossing 
on a railway; also the opening itself.— 3. The 
frame which shuts or stops a passage for 
water, as at the entrance to a dock; a kind 
of sluice.— 4. [Old Engliid) and Scotch.] 
Avenue; wav; path; road; Journey; direc- 
tion. [In this sense it is common in names 
of streets; as, High^ate; Bishopgato; Qallow- 
gaU; Kirk^ato.] 


I gaed a waefu'^a/# ye 

A /g’attt I fear, 1*11 dearly rue. Bums, 

I was going to be an honest man; but the devil has 
this very day Sung first a lawyer, and then a woiiinn, 
in my gate. Sir Scott. 

3. [Old English and Scotch.] Mode of proce- 
dure; plan of operation; as, What'na gate's 
that ye're handlin' the laddie? [Comp, way 
in same use.]— 6. In founding, (a) the gutter 
or hole through which the molten metal is 
poured, (b) The waste piece of metal cast 
In the gate, (el A founder's name for a ridge 
in a casting which has to be sawn off. —7. A 
sash or frame in which a saw is extended, 
to prevent buckling or bending.— 8. t A pro- 
cession. Spenser. —To stand vn the gate or 
gates, in Scrip* to occupy a position of ad- 
vantage or defence. — To break gates, in 
universities, as Canibridgo and Oxford, to 
enter college after the hour to which a stu- 
dent has been restricted- a serious offence. 
See Oatk. v.t 

Gate (gat), v.t. l. To supply with a gate. - < 
2.1u universities, as Cambridge and Oxford, to 
restrict the liberty of a student by compelling 
him to be within the gates of his college by 
a certain hour earlier than ordinary. See 
extract. 

Gating, being restricted liberty, is a heavier visita- 
tion. Ifyou axe gated for ten o'clock, you must be in 
college before ten; that is. your tjrivilege of being out 
dll twelve or une is taken away. If you aregated for six 
o'clock, you must be in and not go out after six o'clock, 
and so on. Chambers's yourttai. 

Gate t (gatX n. [A. Sax. gdt.} A goat. Spen- 
ser. 

Gate,t Qatte,t pret. of get Got, begot, or 
begat. Chaucer. 

Gate-Chaxilber (gat^ch&m-b6r), n. A roccsB, 
as in a wall, into which a gate folds. 

Qate-obaJinel (gat'chau-nel), n. Same as 
Gate, 0. (a). 

Gated (gdtVl), a. Having gates. 

Gate-house (g&t'hous), n. A house at a gate, 
aa a porter’s lodge or house at the entrance 
to the grounds of any mansion. Institution, 
Ao. ; tlie house of the person who attends the j 
gate at a level crossing on a railway; espe- 



Gnte-house at Sens, VUleneuve-sur-Yonne. 

oislly» In arch, a house over the gate giving 
entrance to a city, castle, abbey, college, or 
mansion, and forming the residence of the 
gate-keeper. In ancient times these houses 
were often laige and imposing structures, 
and not rarely ornamented with niches, 
statues, pinnacles, Ac., and sometimes of 
great strength and well adapted for defence, 
iiioh gate-houses were sometimes used as 
prisona 

dftt^man Cgfit'manX n. 1. The person who 
has ohaxge of the opening or shutting of a 
. gfite, as (a) the porter who attends to the 


gate at the entrance to any mansion. In- 
stitution, Ao.; (b) the persbn In ohai^e of 
the gates at a level crosiiiig on a vaiJway.— 
2. The lessee or collector at a tollgate. 
Gate-nw (gfit'sg), n. A saw extended in a 
mte. BeeGATs/r. 

Cnte-TUlxiCgfit'vani n. In anat a large vein 
which conveys the blood from the abdominal 
viscera into the liver. 

Gate-ward (g&t^werd), n. The keeper of a 
gate. 

CRtteward (^t Verd), adv. Toward a gate, 
fihiteway (gftt'w&), n. l. An opening which 
is or may 06 closed with a gate; a passage 
through a fence or walL— 2. A frame, arch, 
or the like, in which a gate is hung, or a 
structure at an entrance or gate designed for 
ornament or defence.— 8. A means of ingress 
or ogress generally— more froouently of in- 
gress; an avenue; a passage. * The five gate- 
ways of knoMvledgo. Prqf. Oeo. WUson. 

It seemed that some obstruction in the gateways 
outward prevented her, in her waking hours, from 
being able at all to utter herself. Camhiii Mag. 

Gatewlse (gat^wlz), ode. So as to resemble 
a gate or gateway. 

Three circles of stones set a'p gatewise. Fuller. 

Gather (gaVH'er), v. t [A. Sax. gaderian, gad- 
rian, gathrian, O.E. gadere, gedere, gedre, 
A. Sax. gador, gosdor, togasdere, K. together. 
Comp. D. gadern, to gather, to gader, L.G. 
to gader, together.] 1. To bring together; 
to collect, as a number of separate things, 
into one place or into one aggregate body; 
to assemble; to congregate. 

Gather stones: and they took stones, and made a 
heap. Gen. xxxi. 46. 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry. Byron. 

2. To bring together by selecting, as things 
that have been picked out from others of 
less value; to harvest; to pick; to pluck. 'A 
rose just gathered from the stalk.^ Dryden. 

Do men gather grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles? Mat. vil. 16. 

Save us, O Lord our God. andgather us from among 
the he.athen. I Ps. cvi. 47, 

3. To accumulate by saving and bringing 
together piece by piece, or coin by coin; to 
amass: often with up. 

I gathered me also silver and gold, and the 
treasure of kings. Eccl 

To pay the creditor, ... he must gather uP money 
by degrees. Locke. 

4. To bring together the component parts of; 
to make compact ; to draw together from 
a state of expansion or diffusion; to bring 
together in folds or plaits, as a ganiicnt. 

Gathering his flowing robe he seemed to stand. 

In act tu speak, and graceful stretch’d his hand. 

Po/e. 

Especially, to draw together, as a piece of 
cloth, by a thread passing through ; henco, 
to plait; to pucker; to contract. 

Whare sits our sulky sullen dame. 

Gathering her brows like g.xthering storm. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it wanu. Bums. 

6. To acquire, win, or gain, with or without 
effort. . 

'^e gathers ground upon her in the chiise. Dryden. 
The vaakdens gathered strength and grace. 

Tennyson. 

6. To deduce by inference; to collect or learn 
by reasoning; to infer; to conclude. 

Let me say no more : 

Gather the sequel by that went before. Shak. 
After he had seen the vision. immedi.itely we en- 
deavoufed to go into Macedonia, assuredly 
ing that the Lord had called us for to preach the 
gospel unto them. Acts xvi. so. 

— To gather one's self together, to collect all 
one’s powers for a strong effort: from the 
fact that a person, when about to make a 
violent effort, as a leap, crouches somewhat 
■o as to give the greatest elasticity to his 
muscles; 

I gather myself together as a man doth when he 
intendeth to show his strength. Palsgrave. 

—To he gathered to one's fathers. In Scrip, 
to be interred along with one's ancestors ; 
hence, to die. — To gather breath, to take 
breath; to respire freely; to have respite. 
—To gather aft a sheet (naut), to haul In 
the slack of it. 

Oatlier (gam'br), v.i. l. To collect; to unite; 
to become assembled; to congregate; as, the 
clouds gather in the west. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart andgather to the eyes. 

Teunyson. 

2 . To increase ; to grow larger by accretion 
of like matter. 

For amidst them all, through century after century 
of gathering vanity and festering guilt, that whitp 


; peculiar 
cf. ii. 8. 


doMof St. Maifc's liad uttered In the deed ear'ef 
Venice, *Know fftou, that for all these thinge Ged 
. will bring thee into judgment.* ibSsaa. 

8. To come to a head, aa a sore, and genecaie 

8 us; henoe* to ripeo; to become fit to pro- 
uce the intended effeet 
Now does my projeotgwfiAsr to a head. 


OatlifirCganmn. A plait or fold In cloth 
held in position^ a thread ^mwn through 
it; a pucker. 'The length cT breecheaaad 
tHio aathers,* HtsdSbras. 

Ofitherahle (gaTB'Sr-a-bl), a. That may be 
collecte<^ that rntgr be deduced from pre- 
mises. Godwin, [sare.] 

Gatherer (gaTR'4r-4^ n. One who or that 
which gathers or collects, as one gets in a 
crop ; one who collects the printed sheets 
of a book and puts them into book form; a 
sempstress who makes plaits or folds in a 
garment; a contrivance in a seiring-maohiiie 
for effecting tliis. 

Gathering (garu'dr-lng), n. 1. The act of 
collecting or assembling.— 2. That which is 
gathered together; as, 7a) a erdwd; an as- 
sembly; specifically, applied to a number of 
persona aaaeuibled to witness a competition 
in feats of strength, agility, and the like ; 
as, a Highland gathering. 

A grand political dinner 
To the men of many acres, 

A gathering of the ‘Voxy. Tennyson. 

(h) A charitable contribution. 1 Ck>r. xvi. 2. 
(c> A tumour suppurated or maturated ; a 
collection of pus; an abscess.— GafAering qf 
the wings, the lower part of the funnel of a 
chimney. See Cuimmkv. 

Oatheruig-coal (gaTH'dr-lng-kdl), n. 
[Scotch. ] A large piece of coal used for tlie 
same purpose as a gathering -peat See 
Oathbrino-pbat, 2. 

Gathering-hoop (gaTH^dr-Jng-hOp), n. A 
hoop used by coopers for drawing In the 
ends of the staves of a barrel or cask so as 
to admit of the peimauent hoop being 
slipped on. 

Gathering -peat (gsTH'Ar-ing-pdt), n. 
[Scotcli.] 1. A fiery peat which was sent, 
round by the Borderers to alarm the coun- 
try in time of danger, as the fiery cross was 
by the Highlanders.— 2. A peat put into the 
kitchen-fire at night, with the hot embers 
gathered round about it, to preserve the fire 
till the morning. 

Gatllnf-gun(gataing-gun).n. An American 
form of tlie mitrailleuse, sti named from the 
inventor. See Mitraillbuse. 

Qatten-tree (gat'tn-tre), n. A provincial 
name for dogwood. 

Oatter, Oattor-tree (gat'tor, gat'tor-trdX n. 
A provincial name for dogwood (which see). 
Gattle (gat'tn, n. An East Indian soluble 
gum. much like the African gum-arabic, 
derived from dcaeia arabica. 

Qat-tothed, t a. A word which occurs twice 
in ChaucerVin both cases applied to ' the wife 
of Bath,' and which has ^ven rise to much 
speculation. The must probable suggostiuii 
is that it is equivalent to goat-toothed (gdt 
being the A. Sax. form of goat), and there- 
fore means having a goatish or lickerish 
tooth; wanton; lustful. 

Oaub (gfib). n. An Indian name for the as- 
tringent medicinal fruit of JHospyros Enn- 
bryopteHs, which, when pressed, exudes a 
juice yielding eo per cent of pure tannic 
acid. The juice, in addition to its use in 
medicine as an astringent and styptic, is 
employed in Bengal for paying the bottoms 
of boats. 

Gaub-Une (geblin). n. Same as Geb4ine. 
Gauche (gd^). a. [Fr. ] Loft; left-handed ; 
awkward; clumsy. 

Gaucherle (gdsh-rfi), n. [Fr.] An awkward 
action; awkwardness; bungling; behaviour 
not In accordance with the received forms 
of society. 

Gauoho (gil-fi'chd) n. A native of the Pam- 
pas of la Plata of Spanish descent. The 
race is noted for their spirit of wild inde- 
pendence, for horsemanship and the use of 
the lasso. Their mode of life is rude and 
nnciviliced, and they depend for subaistence 
chiefly on cattle-rearing. 

Gauoie, Gaway (gg'sl), a. Big and lusty; 
plump; Jolly; stately; portly. Spelled also 
Gauey, Gawsie. [Scotch.] 

In comes agaueie. gash guidwife. 

An* sits down by the fire. Bums. 

Gaudt (gad), v.i. [L. gaudeo, to rejoice.] To 
exult; to rejoice. 'Oauding with his famil- 
iars.’ Nom. 

Go to a gossip's feast and gaud with me. Shak. 

Gaud* Gawd (gad), n. [L. gaudium, joy, 
gladness; in later times, something showy.] 
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1 . An ornament; Bomething worn for adorn- 
ing the person ; a piece of showy finery of 
little worth; a trinket. 

Aft the remembrance of an idlejr^ud 

Which in my childhood 1 did dote upon. SAaA 

2. A Jest; a trick. 

By thisjravi^ have I wonnen yere by yere 
An hundred mark, sin 1 was pardonere. Chauctr. 

Oaud.t OftWdt (K#d), v.t To adoin with 
gauds or trinkets; to decorate meretrici- 
ously; to paint, us the cheeks, with tlie view 
of heightening one's personal attractlona 

Our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damask in 
Their nicely cheeks. SMa^. 

Gaud (gad), n, [A. Sax. gdd,] A goad. 
[Scotch.] 

GtaLUd-day (gftd'dak n. Same as Oaudy^ n. 
Gaudery (gad'^r-i), n. Finery; fine things; 
ornaments. 'Pageants or Bacon. 
But thou caiist mask in garish gaudery. Bp. Halt, 

Gaudfal(gftd'ful).a. Joyful; showy. Clarke. 
[Haro.] 

Ciaudiiy (gad'i-li), adv. In a gaudy manner; 
showily; with ostentation. 

Gaudiness (gad'i-ues), n. The qualitv or 
condition of being gaudy; showiness; tinsel 
appearance; ostentatious finery. 

GaudlBh (gBd'lsh), a. Gaudy. *QaMdish 
ceremonies.' Bale. 

Gaudleaa (gBd'les), a. Destitute of orna- 
ment. 

OaudamaiL Oadsman (gadz'man. gadz'- 
luanX 71. [8c. gaud, a goad, and man. ] The 
boy who drove the horses or oxen in the 
plough. Burnn. 

Gaudy (gfid'i), a. [From nouu gaud.] 1. Gay 
beyond the simplicity of nature or good 
taste; showy; splendid; tastelessly gay. 

A goldfinch there 1 saw, wich^*^A»<^ pride 
Of|>ainted plume**. DryeUn. 

Costly thy h.'ibit as thy purse can buy. 

Rut nut express'd in fancy; rich not gaudy. SJIta/k. 

2. Gay; merry; festive. 

I.et's have one other night; call to me 

All my siid captains: hll our howls: once more 
Let's mock the midnight bell. S^aA. 

Gaudy (ggd'i), n. A feast or festival: a uni- 
versity word. 

Gaudy (gAd1). v.t. To deck with meretri- 
cious or ostentatious finery; to bedeck. 

Not half so gaudted, for their May-d.ay mirth, 

All wreathed and ribanded, our youths and maids. 
As these stern Axtecas in war attire. SoidJtey. 

Gaudy-day (ggd'i-da), n. A festival day; a 
holiday; a gaudy. 

For my strange petition 1 will m.ike 
Amends hereafter by some 
When your fair child shall wear your costly gift 
Beside your own warm hearth. Teunysou. 

Gauffer (gg'Wr), v.t. [Fr. gau/rer, to figure 
cloth, velvet, and other 8tufr.s, frcim gaiifre, 
which is the same won! as £. wajgle, wafer.] 
To plait: to crimp; to flute; to goffer 
Gaufferiug-lron (ga' far ing n. A 
crimping-Iron used for plaiting or fluting 
frills, Ac. 

Gauffering-press (gg'fdr-ing-pres), 71 . a 
press for gauffering, especially for imparting 
a crumped appearance to artificial leaves, 
flowers, Ac. 

Gauge (gaj).t). t. pret. A pp. gauged; ppr. gaug^ 
ing. [O. Vt. gauger, perhaps of the same origin 
with gaZfo7i,andsigpiifying to find the number 
of measures in a vessel; or, as Diez suggests, 
from L. ocqtuUie, etpial, asqualijicare, to make 
equal, through such forms as ^galger, igau* 
ger, gauger. ] 1. To measure or to ascertain 
the contents of; to ascertain the capacity of, 
as a pipe, puncheon, hogshead, barrel, tierce, 
keg, Ac.-— 2. To measure in respect to pro- 
portion, capability, or power, or in respect 
to character or behaviour; to take cognis- 
nnee of the capacity, capability, or power of; 
to appraise ; to estimate ; a.s, I gauged his 
character very accurately. * The vanes nicely 
gauged on each side.' Derham. 

Yiiu shall not /fauge me 
By what we do to.night. ShaJt. 

Gauge (gaj). n. 1. a standard of measure; an 
instrument to determine the dimensions or 
capacity of anything; a standard of any 
kind; a measure; means of estimating. 

Timothy proposed to his mistress that she should 
entertain no servant that was above four foot seven 
inches high, and for that purpose had prepared a 
gauge, by which they were to be measured. 

Arhuthnot. 

Specifically— 2. The distance between the 
rails of a railway; also, the distance be- 
tween the opposite wheels of a carriage.— 

3. Naut (a) the depth to which a vessel 
sinks in tno water. (6) The position of a 
ship with reference to another vessel and 


to the wind ; when to the windward, die 
is said to have the uteather^uge, when to 
the leeward, the lee-gauge.’— A in huUdiug, 
the length of a slate or tile below the lap.— 
5. In pJaetering, (a) the quantity of plaster 
of Paris used vrlth common plaster to ac- 
celerate its setting, (b) The composition of 

g laster of Paris and other materials, used in 
nishing plastered ceilings, for mouldings, 
Acf.— 6. In type-founding, a piece of hard 
wood variously notched, usoa to adjust the 
dimensions, slopes, Ac., of the various sorts 
of letters.— 7. In joi^iery, a simple instru- 
ment made to strike a line parallel to the 
straight side of a board, Ac. -8. In the air- 
pump, an instrument of various forms, 
whicli points out tlie degree of exhaustion 
in the receiver. The siphon-gauge is most 
generally used for this purpose. See also 
such words as Kain-oauqb, Steam-qavok, 
Ac. 

Gaugeahle (gaj'a-bl), a. lliat may bo gauged 
or measured. 

Gauge-cock (gfijlcok), n. a cock fixed in 
front of the boiler of a steam-engine for tho 
purpose of ascertaining the height of tho 
water. 

Gauge-concuBSion (gaj'kon-kush-on), ti. 
Tho lateral rocking of railway carnages 
against tlie rails. 

Gauge-glaSB (gaj'glas), ti. In steam -enainea, 
a strong glass tube, serving as an index to 
wiiat is going on inside the boiler, exhibit- 
ing the height or agitation of the water in 
it. See Stram-qauoe. 

Gauge-lamp (gaj'lamp), ti. in loeomotive- 
en^nes, a small lamp placed beside the 
gauge-glass at night for tlie purpose of 
throwing light on it. Weale. 

Gauge-point (gaj'point), n. In gauging, 
the diameter of a cylinder that is 1 inch in 
height, and has a content equal to a unit of 
a given measure. 

€kiuger fgaj'^r), n. 1. One who gauges; 
specifically, an officer whose business is to 
ascertain the contents of casks.— 2. An ex- 
ciseman. Macaulay. 

Gauging-rod(ga]itig-rod),9i. An instrument 
us^ ill measuring the contents of casks or 
vessels; an exciseman’s measuring staff. 
Gaul (gfil), n. f L. Gallia, the country of the 
Gauls, and QaUm, a Gaul.] 1. A name of 
ancient France.— 2. An inhabitant of Ounl. 
Gaulin (gal'in), n. A name given by the ne- 
groes of Jamaica to more than one species 
of snow-white herons of the egret kind. 
Gaulish (gRPIsh), a. Pertaining to Gaul or 
ancient Prance. 


Gault (gfilt), n. [Along with gait, golt, 
Prov. E. term.] In geol a series of stiff 
marls or calcareous clays, varying in colour 
from a light gray to a dark blue, occurring 
between the upiier and lower greensands 
of the chalk formation. It is tho chief de- 
posit that contains the phosphate nodules 
in such high repute among agriculturists, 
and when decomposed forms a fertile soil. 
It is developed chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Folkstone (hence called Folkstone Mart] 
and ill Cambridgeshire. 

Gault (gf|lt)» v.t. In agri, to dress or clay 
land with gaiilt. 

Gaultherla(g 4 i‘the'ri-a). n. [After Dr. Gaul- 
ther, a (.'anadian botanist] A large genus 
of stiff ericae'eous evergreen shrubs or small 
trees, chiefiv natives of America, but with 
representatives In India, Java, and New 
Zealand. I'he leaves are smooth and lea- 
thery, and tho white, scarlet, or rose-col- 
oured flowers are produced singly or in ter- 
minal or axillary racemes. Q. procumbens, 
a small trailing plant with oval evergreen 
leaves and drocming white flowers, is the 
winter -green of the United States. The 
berries, known as partridge-berries or dccr- 
berries, afford winter food to various birds 
and animals. The fruit of O. Shallon, a 
small shrub of the north-west coast of 
America, is employed In tarts, and is much 
eaten by the natives. 

Gaun (ggn). Going. [Scotch.] 

Gaun (gfin), ti. a smaU tub or lading vessel. 
[Local.] 

Gauncli (gfinsh), v.t. Same as Oaneh. 
Oauncll (gBnsh), v.i. To snarl; to make a 
snatch at anything with open jaws, as a dog. 
[Scotch.] 

Gaunch (ggnsh), n. A snatch at anything 
with open jaws; a bite. [Scotch.] 


1 have heard my father say, who was a forester at 
the Cabr.'ich, Chat a wild boar's gauneh ismore easily 
healed than a hurt from the deer's horn. 

Sir IV. SccH, 


Gaunt (ggnt). a. [Connected by Skeat with 


N. gahid^igant], a slender stick, a thin 
man.] Attenuated, as with fasting or suffer- 
ing; lean; meagre; thin; slender. 'Gaunt, 
as It were the uceleton of himself.* Tenny^ 
son. 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave. SAmk. 
Oaunt.(gsnt). v.i. To yawn. [Scotch.] 
Gauntlet (ggnt'letX n. JFr. gantelet, a gaunt- 
let, from oaTie.a glove; It.auanto,aglove,L.L 
wantus, the long sleeve of a tunic, a glove, a 
gauntlet; from the Teut. ; comp. D. teant,Dan. 
vante, Icel. vottr for vantr, a mitten, a glo ve. 1 
1. A largq iron glove with fingers covered 



Gauntlets. 


with small plates, formerly worn by cavaliers 
armed at all points. Tlie gauntlet used to 
be thrown down in token of challenge ; 
hence, to throw dawn the gauntlet, to chal- 
lenge; to take up the gauntlet, to accept the 
challenge.— 2. A long glove, usually for a 
lady, which envelops the hand and wrist.— 
3. A mitt (which see).— 4. In surg. a sort 
of bandage which envelops the hand and 
fingers like a gauntlet or glove. 

Gauntleted (gftnt'let-ed), a. Wearing a 
gauntlet. 

Gauntly (gantll), adv. Leanly; meagrely. 
Gauntree, Gauntry (ggnHre, ggn^rl). v. 
[Prov. E. gaun, a tub, and tree, in sense of 
support. Comp, saddle-tree, roof -tree, cross- 
tree, trestle-tree, Ac. Hut comp, also Fr. 
chantier, a support for vines, a gauntry, 
from L. eantherius, a horse, a trelllse, Ac. ] 
A wooden frame on which casks in a cellar 
are placed. [Scotch.] 

Gaur (gour), ti. A rersian priest. Guthrie. 
Gaur, Gour (gour), ti. [An Indian name.] 
One of the largest of all the mem tiers of 
tho ox tribe (Bos gaurus), inhabiting the 
mountain jungles or India, remarkable for 
the extraordinary elevation of its spinal 
ridge, the absenoe of a dew-lap, and its white 
'stockings/ which reach above the knee, 
and BO fierce when roused that neither tiger, 
rhinoceros, nor elephant dare attack it. The 
hide on the shoiilners and hind-quarters is 
sometimes nearly 2 inches in thickness even 
after being dried, and is therefore much 
valued for the purpose of being manufac- 
tured into shields. The animal Is supposed 
to lie incapable of domestication. 

Gaure, t Gare, t v, i. [Perhaps a form of gaze. ] 
To stare; to look vacantly. 

The neif^hchoiires bothe smale and grete 

In rannen, fur ^ogauren on this man. Chaucer. 

Gausabey (gou'sa-bft), ti. a village com- 
mittee or petty court in Ceylon, to which all 
disputes respecting rice cultivation, water 
rights, cattle trespass, Ac., are referred for 
decision. 

Gausie (gft'si), a. Same as Oaueie. 

Gauze (ggz), ti. [Fr. gaze, Sp. gasa, from the 
town Gaza, whore it was first manufactured. 
See Gazzatum.] 1. A very thin, slight, 
transparent stuff, of silk, linen, or cotton. 
Gauzes are either plain or figured, the latter 
are worked with flowers of silver or gold on 
a silk ground.— 2. Any slight open material 
resembling this fabric, as wire gauze. 
Gauze-drezzer (gaz*dro8-4r), n. One whose 
occupation is to stiffen gauze. 

Gauzy (ggz'i), a. Like gauze; thin os gauze. 

The whole exsay, however, Is of a flimsy, gauty 
texture. Fer^ter, 


Gave (gav), pret. of give. 

Ctaivel (gavel), Ti. [O.Fr. gaveUe, Fr. Javelle, 
a Biuall heap of com laid to diy ; It. gavella, 
a handful of corn, generally derived from 
L.L. capella, of same origin as L capulun, 
a handle, from eapio, to seize.] 2. A sheaf 
of corn before it is tied up; a small heap of 
unbound wheat or other min. * Their com 
lies in the pavei heap.* Chapman. [Provin- 
cial.]— 2. Ground. [Provincial.]— 3. A small 
mallet used by the presidout of a legislative 
body or public assembly to attract atten- 
tion and preserve order. 

Gavel (g&Vel). Yot Gable or Oable-end. See 
Gable, Oable-enp. [Scotch.] 

Savel (g&'velL n. [A. Sax. gafol, gafel, tax, 
tribute, ren^ a word perhaps adopted by 
the Anglo-Saxons from their Celtic prede- 
cessors (see Oavelkinp); W. gofaeL Gael. 
gabhail, a seizing, taking, a loose, a tenure, 
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from a Welih root gaf, Gael, gahh^ to seise. 
The E gabtl^ a tax, is from Fr. gabeUe, a tax, 
and is probably not connected with this 
word. See Oabbl. Comp, also QaU (rent).] 
In late, tribute; toll; custom. 

Qay^et (g&'vel-etV n. [See Gayxl, a tax.] 
In law, an ancient and special cessavit, in 
Kent, where the custom of gavelkind con- 
tinues, by which the tenant, ii he withdraws 
his rent and services due to his lord, forfeits 
liis lauds and tenements. 
GayeUdndM'vel-kliidXn. [W.ge^aeleenedl, 
the hold orlenure of a family. See Gavkl, 
a tax.] 1. In law, a land-tenure in England, 
derived from the ancient Britons, by which, 
when the owner died without a will, the land 
descended to all the sons in equal shares, and 
the issue of a deceased son, whether male 
or female, inherited the father's part. In 
default of sons it descended in equal shares 
to the daughters; in default of lineal issue 
it went to the brothers of the last holder; 
and in default of brothers to their respec- 
tive issue. The tenant also could convey 
the lands at fifteen years of age, and a wife 
was dowable out of one-half of the laud. 
This species of tenure is believed to have 
prevailed over the whole kingdom in Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon times, but to have been 
gradually abolished everywhere else except 
in Wales and Kent, in the former of which 
it continued in force down till the time of 
Henry VIll. , while in Kent all lands that 
have not lieen disgavelled by act of parlia- 
ment are still held in gavelkind. 

Gayelled (ga'veld), a. In law, a term applied 
to lands held under the tenui’e of gavelkind. 
Oayelman (ga'vel-man), n. A tenant liable 
to tribute. 

Gayelmed (ga'vel-med), n. [A. Sax. gafel, a 
tax, and m-ced, a meadow.] In law, the 
duty or work of mowing grass or cutting 
meadow-land, required by the superior from 
his customary tenants. 

Gayelock (ga've-lok), n. [A. Sax. gafeloc, 
a javelin; Icel. gajlok.] An iron crow or 
lever; a javelin or spear. 

Oayerick tea'v£r-ik), n, A name of the red 
gurnard (Trigla eticulus), a common fish on 
the Cornwall coast. 

Gaylal (g&'vi-al), n. [The name of the ani- 



He.'id of Gavial or G.^ngctic Crocodile {Gavia/ts 
£aM£€tiCKS). 

mal in Hindostan.] A genus of the order 
Crocodiiia, characterized by the narrow 
elongated, almost cylindrical jaws, which 
form an extremely lengthened muzzle. The 
<;ervical and dorsal shields are continuous. 
1'he teeth are all of equal lengtli, and the 
feet completely webbed. The only species 
now living occurs in Southern and Eastern 
Asia. It feeds on fish. 
Gayotte.Oayot(ga-votO,n. [Fr.,fromGat)of. 
an Inhabitant of the Tm de Gap of the 
Hautos Alpes, where the dance ori^nated.] 

1. A sort of French dance.— 2. The music to 
which the dance was performed. Gavottes 
are no longer written to be danced to, but 
have become a favourite movement in con- 
certos, sonatas, Ac. * Who might be heard 
in his apartment of nights playing tremu- 
lous ola gavottes and minuets on a wheezy 
old fiddle. ' Thackeray. 

Gaw (gll)i n. A little ditch or trench; a grip. 
[Scotdi.] 

Care should be taken to have plenty of channels or 
r-iiws or grips, as they are usually termed in Scot- 
land. StepfuHt. 

Gawby, n. See Gaby, 

Gawd (^i)» tk and v.i. Same as Gaud 
(which see). 

Gawf (gafX In costermongers* slang, a 
cheap rod-skinned apple, which la rubbed 
hard with a cloth to give it the appearance 
and feeling of an apple of superior quality. 
Gawk (gfik), ft. [A. Sax. goBc, gedo, Icel. 
gaukr,so. gowk, cuckoo, umpleton, fool] 
[Hootch and North of England.] I. A cuckoo. 

2. A fool; a simpleton; a booby. 


Gawky (gakT), a. [See Gawk.] Foolish; 
awkward; clumsy; clownish. 

A large half-length of Henry Damley represents 
him tall, awkward, and £awJky, Pennant. 

Ckiwky (mk'i), n. A stupid, ignorant, awk- 
ward fellow; a booby; a clown. *What a 
gawky it was.* Tha^eray. 

Gawn (gan), n. Same as Qaun, n. (which 
see). 

Gawntree (gan^trS), n. Same as Oauntree 
(which see). 

Gawp (gap), v t. [A form of gape or gulp.] 
To devour ; to eat greedily; to swallow vo- 
raciously. [ Scotch. ] 

Gaway, Gawsle (ga'si), a. See G aucie. 
Gay (ga), a. [Fr. gai. It. gajo, Pr. gai, Jai, 
O.m. gayo, gay; of Teutonic origin; comp. 
O.H.G. gdht, swift, powerful, excellent, O. 
gdhe, jdhe, exceedingly quick. Jay, the 
bird, is probably of same origin. ] 1. Ex- 
cited with merriment or delight ; merry; 
airy; jovial; sportive; frolicsome. 

Belinda smiled, and all the world was^nty. 

2. Fine; showy; as, a gay dress. 

But who is thisT .... 

That so bedeck'd, ornate, and £ay. 

Comes this way sailing 

L,ike a stately ship. Afilton. 

Fnjoy your dear wit. and gay rhctorick. 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. 

AiUton. 

3. Given to pleasure; specifically, given to 
vicious pleasure; addicted or ministering to 
the indulgence of lust; loose; dissipated; 
an. a gay woman. 

Someday gurl, God it wot, 
Hath brought you thus upon the very trot. 

Chaucer. 

Is this that haughty, gallant, gay T^othario? Rowe. 

4. Inflamed or merry with liquor; intoxi- 
cated: a vulgar use of the word in America. 
Hyn. Menw, gleeful, blithe, lively, sprightly, 
sportive, lignt - hearted, frolicsome, jolly. 

Jovial, showy, fine, brilliant, gaudy. 

Gay (gy), adv. [Comp, as regards usage the 
adverb pretty.] Pretty; moderately; as, gay 
glide, pretty good. [Scotch.] 

Gay t (gii), n. An ornament. 

Morose and untracUble spirits look upon precepts 
III emblem as they do upon gays and nicturrs, the 
fooleries of so many old wives' tales. L* Estrange. 

Oairal, Oyal (al'al). n. [Indian name.! A 
species or ox (Bos frontalis) found wild In 
' the mountains of Northern Burniah and 
Assam, and long domesticated in these coun- 
tries and in the eastern parts of Bengal. 
Tho head is very broad and flat in the upi>or 
part, and contracts suddenly towards the 
nose; the horns are short and slightly curved. 
The animal has no proper hump, but on the 
shoulders and fore part of the back there is 
a sharp ridge. The colour is chiefly a dark 
brpwn. Its milk is exceedingly rich, tliough 
not abundant. 

Gayblne ( ga'bin ), n. [ Oay and bine. ] A 
name of several showy twining plants, genus 
Pharbitis. 

Qay-dlang (ga'di-ang), n. [Native name.] 
A vessel of Anam, generally with two, 
but in flue weather with three masts, carry- 
ing lofty triangular sails. It has a curved 
deck, and in construction somewhat re- 
sembles a Chinese j unk. These vessel s carry 
heavy cargoes from Cambodia to the Gulf 
of Tonquin. 



Gay-diang of Anam. 

Gayety (ga'e-ti), n. Same as Oaiety. 

Gayler^t n. A jailer. Chaucer. 

Gaylie» Gaylles (gyn. gy^H^). adv. Pretty 
well; as. ‘How are you to-day? Oaylies.* 
[Scotch.] 

CSay-lUBBlte (gk-luB^IQ, n. A mineral so 
named in honour of Oay~Lussac, a distin- 
guished French chemist. It occurs in im- 


bedded crystals, of which the primary form 
is a right rhombic prism. It consists of the 
carbonates of lime and soda in nearly equal 
quantities, with water. 

Gayly (gali), adv. Same as OaUy. 

Gayneas (ga'nes), n. The state or quality of 
being gay; gaiety; fineness. 'Softness of 
lodging, gayniees of attire.* Bp. Hall. 
Gayaome (ga'sum), a. Full of gaiety. 
Gay-you (ga*u), n. [Native name.] A narrow 
flat-bottomed fishing -boat having an out- 
rigger, much used in Anam. It has two and 



Gay-you of Anam. 


sometimes three masts, and is usually cov- 
ered in the middle by a movable roof. The 
helm is peculiar, resembling that used in 
China. 

Gaze (g&z), v.i. pret. A pp. gazed; ppr. gaz- 
ing. [Perhaps a form of O.K, gare, to stare 
(see GARB); but more probably connected 
with such words as a^ast, A. Sax. gossan, to 
smite, Goth, usgaisjan, to terrify.] To fix 
the eyes and look steadily and earnestly; 
to look with eagerness or curiosity, as in 
admiration, astonishment, or anxiety. 

Ye men of Galilee, why ktand ye gazing up into 
heaven t Acts i. ii. 

Gaze (gaz), v.f. To view with fixed atten- 
tion. 'And gazed awhile the ample sky.' 

Milton. 

Gaze (gaz), n. 1. A fixed look; a look of 
eagemoss, wonder, or admiration ; a con- 
tinued look of attention. 

With secret gaze. 

Or open admiration, him behold. MUton. 

2. The object gazed on; that which causes 
one to gaze. 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze. Milton. 

— A t gaze, (a) in the posi- 
tion assumed by a stag 
when he turns round in 
sudden fear or surprise 
upon first hearing the 
sound of the hunt; hence, 
gaping in fearful or stu- 
pid wonder. 

1 that rather held it better 
men .should perish one by 
one. 

Than that earth should stand 
at gaze, like Joshua's moon in Ajalon. Tennyson. 

(6) In her. signifying that a hart, stag, buck, 
or hind, borne in coat-armour, is depicted 
full-faced, or with the face directly to the 
front. 

Oazeebo (ga-z6'bd), n. [Humorously formed 
from gaze.] A summer house commanding 
an extensive prospect: *a word of trlviiu 
coinage.* Smart. 

Gazefmt (g^'ful), a. Looking with a 
gaze; looking intently; given to gazing. 

* The ravish't nearts of ga£^ul men.’ Spen- 
ser. 

Gazebound t (gazTiound), n. A hound that 
pursues by the sight rather than by the 
scent: supposed to bo the greyhound. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Gazelle (ga-zelO.n. [Fr. gazelle; Sp. gazela, 
an antelope, gazelle; Ar. ghazal, a young 




Gazelles <.7 »///■»/« ifcir-rax). 

deer just able to walk, a fawn, a gazelle.] 
An animal of Africa and India, of the genus 


ch, chnXn;- th. He. loch; g, go; li, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; vh, (hen; th, thin; 
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Antilope. Like the goat, the gazelle has 
hollow pennanent horns, and it feeds on 
shrubs; but in size and delicacy, and in 
the nature and colour of its hair, it resem- 
bles the roe-buck. It has cylindrical horns, 
most frequently annulated at the base, and 
bunches of hair on its fore-legs. It has a 
most brilliant beautiful eye. Written also 
GazeL 

Gaiementt (gaz'ment). n. View. 'Covered 
from people's gazeinsnt with a vele.' Spen- 
ffr. 

Qaaer (g&z'dr\ n. One who gazes; one who 
looks steadily and iutently from delight, 
admiration, or study. 

But for that chill changeless brow. 

Whose touch thrills with mortality, * 

And curdles to the gazer's heart. Byron. 

Qazett (ga-zet'), n. [It. gazzetta, dim. of L. 
gaza, royal treasure.] A small Venetian 
coin, worth somewhat less than a halfpenny. 
B, Jonson. 

Gazette (ga-zet), n. [It. aazuUa, a gazette, 
from gazzettUt a small Venetian coin (from 
L. or rather Per. aaza, treasure) which was 
the price of the tlrst newspaper; hence ap- 
plied to the paper itself; or the name may 
nave l)een given to the paper from its being 
a 'little treasury* of news; or it may have 
been equivalent to 'The Chatterer,’ gazzetta 
being a dim. of gazza, a magpie.] A news- 
paper; a sheet or half sheet of paper con- 
taining an account of transactions and events 
of public or private concern, which are 
deemed important and interesting. The 
first gazette iu England was published at 
Oxford in 1665. On the removal of the court 
to London the title of London Gazette was 
adopted. It is now the official newspaper, 
and published on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
A similar official newspaper is published 
also in Edinburgh and Dublin, and all three 
contain among other things a list of those 
who have become bankrupt since last pub- 
lication; heiico, to appear in the gazette, to 
have one*H name in the gazette, to become 
bankrupt. 

Gazette (ga-zeto. V.t pret. A pp. gazetted; 
ppr. gazetting. To insert in a gazette; to 
announce or publish in a gazette ; as, his 
promotion is gazetted. 

Gfaizetteer (ga zct-t6r0, ti. l. A writer of 
news, or an officer appointed to publish 
news by authority.— 2. A newspaper; a ga- 
zette. [Bare or ob.solete.] 

* GazeUeers ! ' Adams. *What is that T* — 

* It is a dirty newspaper,' replied the host. *. . . which 
I would not suffer to lie on my table, tho’ it hath been 
oRered me for nothing.' Fielding. 


3. A book containii^ descriptions of natural 
and political divisions, countries, cities, 
towns, rivers, mountains, <kc., in a portion 
of the world or in tlic whole world, alpha- 
betically arranged; a book of topographical 
descriptions; a geographical dictionary. 

OazlngBtOCk (gaz'ing-stok), n. A person 
:azed at with scorn or abhorrence; an ob- 
ect of curiosity or contempt. 


1 will ca.st abominable filth upon thee, and make 
thee vile, and will set thee as a gazing stock. 

Nah. ill. 6. 

Gazogene (ga'zo-Jen), n. [Gas, and Gr. gen- 
nod, to produce.] An apparatus used for 
manufacturing aerated water on a small 
scale for domestic use, by the combination 
of an alkali anf! an acid, as carbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid. It generally con- 
sists of two globes, one above the other, 
connected by a tube, the lower for contain- 
ing water, and the upper the ingredients for 
producing the aerated liquid. When water 
is gently introduced into the upper globe 
from the lower, by inclining the vessel so 
as to fill about a half of the former, chemi- 
cal action takes place, and the carbonic 
acid descends and gradually saturates the 
water in the lower globe. When this has 
taken place, the aerated water can be drawn 
off bv opening a stop-cock at the top. 

Gazolite (ga^o-llt), n. Same as Aerolite 
(which see). 

Cfazolytez (ga^zo-llts}, n. pi In ehem. tho 
name given to one of the four sections into 
which the simple elements were divided by 
Berzelius, the other three being metale. 
'inetaUoida, and halogens. It was intended 
to comprise the elements which exist only 
in a gaseous form. 

Gazon (ga-z5n0, n. [Fr. , from O. H. O. waso, 

O. toazen, turf.] In fort, turf or a piece 
of earth covered with grass, used to line 
parapets and the traverses of galleries. 
CEazzatUlll,t n. rsald to be from Gaza in 
Palestine, where it is supposed to have been 


manufactured.] A fine species of silk or 
linen stuff of the gauze kind. It is roen- 
iionod by writers in the thirteenth century. 
Ge. [Goth, ga, G. ge.] A common prefix in 
Anglo-Saxon words, especially in verbs, 
participles, and verbal nouna It sometimes 
has a modifying effect on the meaning of 
the primitive word, but very often appears 
to have no appreciable infiueuco. In Old 
English it appears especially in past par- 
ticiples, such as ydepi, ydigkt, y/oeUred, 
ywritten; In among, alike, enough, it is less 
easily recognized. 

Oeagn, n. The name given by the Turks to 
a cycle of twelve years, each year bearing 
the name of a different animal. 

The day is also divided into twelve parts or geagkst 
each of which is distinguished by the name otun uni< 
mal. Craig. 

Goal (jel), v.i. [Fn geler; L. gelo, to freeze.] 
To congeal. [Obiolete or Scotch. ] 

Gean (gen), n. [Ft. guigne, O.hY. gnume, 
heart-^erry. Of Teutonic origin. O.H.O. 
tvihsela, wild cherry, contracted Into wihtt’Ia, 
became iu O.Fr. guisne. The Intcrrliaiige 
between I and n is not without other vx^ 
amples in Old French.] A kind of wild 
cherry-tree (Pruntis avium), a tall tree com- 
mon in woods in some parts of England, 
and frequently growing wild iu Scotland. 
Tho fruit is smaller than that of the com- 
mon cherry, of a red colour when unripe, 
and a deep purple or black when it arrives 
at maturity. Tlio flavour is superior to 
that of most cherrioa The wood of this 
tree is used for many kinds of domestic 
furniture and other purposes. 

06ant,t n. A giant. Chaucer. 

Ctoar (ger), n. [A. Sax. geara, gearwa, habili- 
ments, equipments, gearu, gearo, prepared, 
ready, O.E. gare, yare, ready. See (Iakb.] 

1. Whatever is prepared for use or wear; 
manufactured stuff or material; hence, 
habit; dress; omaiueiits. 

Array thyself in her most gorgeous Spenser. 
To see .some radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt'rtiig birthday gear. 

You think some goddess of the sky 
Descended ready cut and dry. 

2. The harness or furniture of domestic 
animals; whatever is used in equipping 
horses or cattle for draught; tackle. - 

3. Military harness; warlike accoutrements. 

' Graithed in his gear. * Budditnan. [Scotch.] 

4. Goods; richea [Scotch.] 

the gear that is giUed, it never 

Will last like xXiegear that is won. y. Baillie. 

^Guide and gear, all one’s property.— 

5. t Business matters; business; matter; 
affair. * Here’s a goodly gear. ' Shak. 

But I will remedy this gear ere long. 

Or sell my title for a glorious grave. SMak. 

I shall appear some harmless villager 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country jjYirr. 

6. Anything of no value; trash; rubbish; non- 
sense. 

That servant of his that confessed and uttered this 
gear was an honest man. Latimer. 

7. Kaut. a general name for the ropes, 
blocks, Ac., belonging to any particular sail 
or spar; as, the mainsail-^car; the fore-top- 
msA-gear.-^Running-gear, the running rig- 
ging.— Pump-gear, unndlazs-gear, Ac., all 
the articles belonf^ng to the pumps, wind- 
lass, d^c.— 8. In Tnacn. In a general sense, 
the appliances or furnishings connected with 
the acting portions of any piece of mechan- 
ism; as, expansion oear; valve oear; speci- 
fically, (a) toothed wheels collectively; (b) the 
connection of toothed wheels with each 
other; gearing. —To throw machinery into or 
out nf gear, to connect or disconnect wheel- 
work or couplinin. Written also Geer. 

Gear (g6r), v.t. To dress; to put on gear; to 
harness. 

Gear*catter (g6r^kut-4r), n. A manufac- 
turer of toothed wheels for transmitting 
motion in machinery; z machine for cutting 
such wheela 

Geaxfit O^rX t.i. or t To Jeer. Spenser. 
Gearing (^r'ingX n. 1. Harness.— 2. In 
iraacAHie parts collectively by which motion 
communicated to one portion of a machine 
is transmitted to another; a train of toothed 
wheels for transmitting motion. ’There are 
two chief sorts of gearing, viz. spur^earing 
and bevelled-gearing. In the former the teein 
are arranged round either the concave or 
convex surface of a cylindrical wheel in the 
direction of radii from the centre of the 
wheel, and are of equal depth throughout. 
In beveUsd-gearing the teeth are placed upon 
the exterior perij^ery of a conical wheel in 
a direction converging to tho apex of the 


cone, and the depth of the tooth gradually 
diminishes from the base. See under BUYIL. 
Spelled also Oeering. 





Spur-gearing. 


Geaxlxig-dhalli (gar'ing-ch&n), n. In maeh. 
an enaleBB chain transmitting motion from 
one toothed wheel to another. 
GeaT*Wh6el(g4r'whel).n. Any wheel having 
teeth or cogs which act upon the teeth of 
another wheel to impart or transmit motion. 
Geasont (go'xu), a. [A. Sax. gessen, rare, 
dear.] Rare; uncommon; wonderful. 

The laclie heark'ning Co his sensefull speach, 
Found nothing that he said unmeet or geasan. 

Spenser. 

Geat (Jet), n. [D. gat. See Gate.] Ine hole 
through which metal runs into a mould in 
castings. Written also Git 
Gebia (Je'bi-a), n. A genus of long-tailed 
crabs, consisting of three species, natives of 
tho British coast. 

OecarcinldSB (j^-kftr-sin'i-de), n. pi Tlie 
laud -crab family, consisting of only one 
genus, Gecoreiiius (which see). 

Gecardnua (je-khr-sl'nus), n. The genus 
comprising those short-tailed decapod crus- 
taceans popularly called Land-crabs. 'They 
live at a distance from the sea, some living 
in fresh water and some burrowing in the 
ground, coming to the salt-water only in 
spawning time. The gills are kept moist 
by means of a special arrangement of the 
gill cavity. The genus is co-extensive with 
the family. 

Gednlnse (Je-Bi-nrn6),n. pi Tho green wood- 
peckers, a sub-family of scansorfal birds be- 
longing to the family Picido, and contain- 
ing as among the principal species the ^een 
woodpecker {Oecinus or Picus viridu) of 
Britain. 

Geek (gek), n. [Comp. G. geek, D. gek, a silly 
person, a coxcomb; also A. Sax. peac,a cuckoo, 
a simpleton; iic. aawk.j [Old or provincial 
E. and Sc.] 1. A toss of the head in derision 
or from vanity or folly; hence, a taunt; a 
Jibe.— 2. An object of scorn; a dupe; a gull. 
Why have you suffered me to be imprison’d, 

And made the most notorious gircS and guU 
That e'er invention play'd on t Shak. 

3. Scorn; contempt. 

Geek (gek), v.i. and t [See the noun, and 
comp. G. geeken, to mock, to banter, to make 
a fool of.] [Old English and Scotch.] 1. To 
toss the head in derision or scorn, or from 
vanity or folly; to deride; to mock. 

He geeks at me and says I smell o' tar. Ramsay. 
2. To cheat, trick, or gull. 

Gecko (geko), n. [Said to be from the sound 
of the animal’s voice, which resembles the 
word gecko uttered in a shrill tone.] A name 
common to the members of the family 
GeckotldfiD (which see). 
Oec]rotldSB(gek-d'ti-de),n.pZ. [(Tsdto (which 
sec), and Gr. eidos. resemblance.] A family 
of nnctumal lizards, also called .dseaZadofrs, 
belonging to the 
section Pachy- 
fflos«n, charac- 
terized by the 
general flatness 
of their form, 
especially of the 
head, which Is 
somewhat of a 
triangular shape; 
the body is cov- 
ered on the up- 
per part with 
numerous round 
prominenees or 
warts; the feet 
are rather short, 
and the toes of 
nearly equal 

tened sucking 
pads by means of which the animals can 
nm up a peipendloular wall, or even across 
a oeiling; the tail varies, but is not long. 



F&te, fkr, fat, fgll; m6, met, h4r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve 


tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; U, Be. abune; y, 8a tsy. 
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and often has folds or circular depressions, 
but never a dorsal crest. The greatest num- 
ber feed on insects and their larvao and 
pupss. Several of the species infest houses, 
where, although they are perfectly innoc- 
uous, their appearance makes them unwel- 
come tenants. 

Oed|Gedd(ged),n. [Icel.^edda. Comp. A.Sax. 
gad, a goad, and Ir. gadh, a dart. Probably 
from its shape.] Tlie name of the pike in 
Scotland. 

Oea, Jee 0^)« v.i. [in the first sense per- 
haps a form of go; in the second and third 
more probably from the Fr. did, used to 
make the horse turn to the loft, in Swit- 
zerland to the light ; Armor, dta, diou, Ir. 
deas. to the right, the right hand. The Fr. 
Atie IS used with regard to the opposite direc- 
tion.] 1. To agree with; to suit with; to fit. 

2. To go or turn to the olf-side, or from the 
driver; to gee-ho; used by teamsters to the 
cattle they are driving, and followed by of. 

3. To move faster; to quicken the speed: 
used also by teamsters in the imperative 
to their cattle with up; as, gee up / 

Gee, Jee (J^)» f.f. To cause to turn, os a 
team, to the off-side, or from the driver; as, 
to gee a team of oxen. 

Gee-ho (Jd'ho), v.i. see Gee, v.i. 2. 

Geer (ger), n. Same as Otar. 

Geerl^ (ger'ingX n. Same as Gearing. 

Geese (ges), n. pi. of gooue. 

Geest (gest). n. [L.G. geeat, geeatland, sandy, 
dry land, O.Fris. gM, giaUond, from Fris. 

?’d8t, barren.] Alluvial matter on the sur- 
ace of land, not of recent origin. 

Gees (gaz). n. The ancient language of Abys- 
sinia, a oialoct of Arabic. It lias a litera- 
ture reaching back to the fourth century. 
As a living language it has been superseded 
by Amharlc. Called also Literary Ethiopie. 
Geheima (g6-hen'na), n. [L. genenna, Gr. 
geentia, from the Heb. ge-kinom, the valley 
of Hinom, in which was Tophet, where the 
Israelites sometimes sacrificed their children 
to Moloch (2 Ki. xxiii. 10). On this account 
the place was afterwards regarded as a place 
of abomination and became the receptacle 
for the refuse of the city, perpetual fires 
being kept up in order to prevent pestilen- 
tial effluvia.] A term used in the New Testa- 
ment as equivalent to hell, place of fire or 
torment and punishment, and rendered by 
our translators by hell and hell-fire. Mat. 
xviU. 9; xxiii. 15. 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom-^Tophet thence 
And black Gthtnna called— the type of hell. 

Mat0H. 

Geblenite (ga'len-It), n. [From OehUn^ the 
chemist.] A mineral of a gri^sh colour 
and resinous lustre, found chiefly at Mount 
Monzoni. It is a ferro-silicate of alumina 
and lime, and is a member of the scapo- 
lite family. Its primary form is a right 
square prism. 

Geine, Geio Add (Je'in, ]5'ik as'id), n. [Gr. 
ge, the earth.] Another name for Humua 
(which seeX 

Geiien, Ginen (gi'zn). v.i. [9w. gUma, to 
geizen; Icel. gurin, dried. ] To become leaky 
for want of moisture, as a tub or barrel; to 
wither; to fade. [Scotch.] 

GekkO (gekicd), n. Same as Oedco. 

Gelabls OeFa-bl), a. [L. gelo, to congeal.] 
That may or can be congealed; capable of 
being converted into Jelly. 

Gelaoa (geFad-a), n. A sinmlar Abyssinian 
baboon, remarkable for the heavy mane 
which hangs over the shoulders, and which 
only grows when the animal is adult. It is 
calTed Oelada Ruppelii, in honour of Dr. 
Buppell, its discoverer. It is dso known 
as Cynoeephalua (Theropiihecua) Oelada. 
GelallBan Bra (Je-lal-S^an fi'raX n. The era 
of Yezdegerd, so called from its reform by 
Oelal-Rdin, sultan of Khorassin. See Yez- 
PKOBRPIAN. 

GelaslmUB (Jfl-lasl-mus), n. See Caluno- 
CKAB. 

Gelaticaiums(Iel-a-tiJ'in-us),a. [K gelatine, 
and Gr. gennao. to produce.] Producing or 
yielding gelatine. — Oelatwenoua tiaaue.a, 
animal tissues which yield to boiling water 
gelatine. They are ohieflv found in the 
cellular membrane, the skin, the tendons, 
ligaments, bones, cartilages, Ae. 

Gelatiliate (]e-lat1n-&t), v. t jptet. A pp. gela- 
tinated: ppr. gelaHnaang. To be converted 
into gelatine or into a substance like Jelly. 

T.apis UxuH, if calcined, does not effervesce, but 
gtinhftaiaje wifli the miners acids. Kirwan. 

Gelatiliate (Je-latMn-AtX* at. To convert 
into gelatine or into a substance resembling 
jelly. 


Gelatlnation (Je-laFin-A^'shon), n. The act 
or process of converting or being turned into 
gelatine or into a substance like Jelly. 
CHtotine, Gelatin Gel'a-tin), n. [A. gila- 
tine. It. and Sp. geJatina, from L. gelo, to 
congeal, to freeze, gelu, ice.] A concrete 
animal substance, transparent, and soluble 
slowly in cold water, but rapidly in warm 
water. It is confined to the solid parts of 
the body, such as tendons, ligaments, car- 
tilages, and bones, and exists noarl 3 r pure 
in the skin, but it is not contained in any 
healthy animal fluid. Its leading character 
is the formation of a tremulous Jolly when 
its solution in boiling water cools. Gelatine 
does nut exist as such in the animal tissues, 
but is formed by the action of boiling water. 
The coarser forms of gelatine from hoofs, 
hides, Ac. , are called glue; that from skin 
and finer membranes is called size; and the 
purest gelatine, from the air-bladders and 
other membranes of fish, is called iai^laaa. 
With tannin a yellowish white precipitate 
is thrown down from a solution of gelatine, 
which forms an elastic adhesive mass, not 
unlike vegetable gluten, and is a compound 
of tannin and gelatine. It is this action of 
tannin on gelatine that is the foundation of 
the art of tanning leather. Gelatine when 
acted upon by sulphuric acid yields gelatine 
sugar or glycocoll. When treated mth po- 
tash it is said to yield glycocoll and leucine. 
Gelatine is nearly related to the proteids. 
No chemical formula has yet been deduced 
for gelatine. It is a nutritious article of 
food, and as part of the diet in hospitals 
produces the nest effects, but animals fed 
exclusively on it die with the symptoms of 
starvation, as it cannot yield albumen, 
flbrine, or caseine. Its ultimate components 
are 47*8 carbon, 7*9 hydrogen, 16 '9 nitrogen, 
27 '4 oxygen. See Jelly. —2. See Gela- 
TfNoai. 

Oelatlnet (JeFa-tin), a. Gelatinoua * Oela- 
tine matter.' Derham. 

Qelatiniform ( Je-la-tin'i-form ), a. Having 
the form of gelatine. 

GelatinlEe (Je-latln-IzX v.t or i The same 
as Gelatinate. 

OfilatillOBi Ge-lat'in-5''s!), n. pi. In zool. , ac- 
cording to Cuvier's arrangement, the second 
order of Polypi, comprehending the Hy- 
drozoa, Polyzoa, and in part the Infusoria 
of later zoologists. 

Gelafflno - aulphuroui ( Je - laF'l-no-suFf^r- 
uiO* Consisting of gelatine and sulphur. 
Gelatinoug (Je-larin-usx a. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or consisting of gelatine; of the na- 
ture and consistence of gelatine; resembling 
Jolly; viscous.— Gelalt>uni4 tiaatie, in anaf. 
tho organic tissue of the bones, that of ten- 
dons and ligaments, the cellular tissue, the 
skin, and the serous membranes. All these 
substances dissolve by long-continued boil- 
ing in water, and the solution on cooling 
forms a Jelly. 

Qel^ Gelt (geld, gelt), n. [A. Sax. geld, gild, 
gyla, G. and D. geld, monev, a payment of 
money, tribute.] Money; tribute; compensa- 
tion. This word is obsolete in Englldi, but 
it occurs in old laws and law books in com- 
position; as in Dancgeld or Daaegelt, a tax 
imposed to meet the expense of defending 
the country against the Danes; Weregela, 
compensation for the life of a man, Ac. 

AH these the king granted unto them . . . free from 
all and payments in a most full and ample man- 
ner. Fuller. 

Geld (geld), v.t, pret. gelded or gelt; pp. 
gelded or gelt; ppr. gelding [Icel. gelda, 
Dan. gUde, G. gelten, to gold, A. Sax. gylte, 
castrated. In the north of England a cow 
not with calf is called a geld cow; comp. G. 
gelt, barren, gelUkuh, barren cow ; in Scot- 
land a cow not giving milk is said to be 
yefd.] 1 . To castrate; to emasculate.— 2 . To 
deprive of anything essential. 'Bereft and 
gelded of his patrimony. Shak.—S. To de- 
prive of anything immodest or exception- 
able; to expurgate, as a book, story, and the 
like. 

They were diligent enough to make sure work, and 
to aeM it 80 clearly in some places that they took 
away the very maniiood of it. Dryden. 

Oeldable (geld'a-bl). a. That may lie gelded. 
GMdablet (i^ld'a-blX a. Liable to pay taxes. 
BurriVL. 

Oeider (geld'dr). n. One who castrates. 

No SQw-geUkr did blow his horn, 

To geld a cat, but cried reform. Hudikras. 

CMder-roMt Guelder-rofle (^ld'6r-rdz), n. 
[From being supposed to have been brought 
from OuelderXand In Holland. Comp. D. 
gaideraehe-rooa, Fr. rose de Gueldre. Bome 


etymologists, however, maintain that It Is a 
corruption of Elder-roae.\ VibumumOpulue, 
especially the cultivated form of that species. 

Geldillg (geld'ing), n. A castrated animal; 
now spedflcally, a castrated horse. For- 
merly the word was applied to men as well 
as brutes, and was equivalent to eunuch. 

And the jpelding' said lo water, what forbiddeth 
me to be baptised. Irtcklijl"s Hible, 

Gelid (Je'lidX a. [L. gelidua, from gelo, to 
freeze. See Cool.] Cold; very cola. 

GeHdlaoeSB 0e'lid-i-A''8e-6), n.pl. [L. gelidua, 
cold.] A nat. order of rose-spored algie, be- 
longing to the group Desmiospermece, dis- 
tin^ished by having the placenta suspended 
by filaments in the cavity of the external or 
half-immersed capsules. It comprises many 
very beautiful species, amongst which the 
members of the Hypuen of tropical coasts 
jire conspicuous. 

n. The state of being 


GeUdityGe-Ud'i-tiXf 
gelid; extreme cold. 


delldiy (JeTid-li), adv. In a gelid or very 
cold manner; coldly. 

Gelldne88(jelid-ne8), n. The state or quality 
of being gelid; coldness. 

OellneSB (Je-lin'd-c), n. pi, [L. gelu, extreme 
cold. ] In hot. cells in algals secreting vege- 
table Jelly. 

Geliy t (Jelli), n. Same as Jelly (which see). 
Oeloscopy (Je-los'ko-pl), n. [Gr. gelda, 
laughter, and akoped, to view.] In antiq. a 
kind of divination drawn from laughter, or 
a method of ascertaining the qualities and 
character of a person from the considera- 
tion of his laughter. 

GelsezniUlII (jel-sc'mi-um), n. [It. gelaomino, 
Jessamine.] A genus of plants oelouging 
to the nat. order Loganiacen, an evergreen 
climbing shrub, with twigs producing a 
milky Juice, opposite lanco-shaped shining 
leaves, and sweet-scented yellow flowers. 
G. nitidum is the Garolina Jasmine. 

Gelt (gelt), pp. of geld. 

Geltt (gelt), n. A gelding. 'The spayed 
gelt a they esteem the most profitable. ' ifor- 
tirner. 

Geltt (gelt), n. Tinsel or gilt surface. Spenaer. 
Gelt,t n. See Geld. 

Gem (Jem), n. [L. gemma, a bud, probably 
from gea, root of gero, to carry, whence 
geaitna, shortened into gemma.] 1. A bud. 
b'rom the Joints of thy prolific stem 
A swelling knot is raised called s yrm. Deyden. 

2. A precious stone of any kind, as the ruby, 
topaz, emerald, Ac., especially when cut ana 

g olished for ornamental purposes; a Jewel; 

once, anything resembling a gem, or re- 
markable for beauty, rarity, or costliness. 

' Glittering gema of morning dew. * Young. 
Full many ^getn of purest ray serene 
The dark unTathomed caves of ocean bear. Gray. 
Wert thou all that 1 wish thee, great, glorious, and free. 
First fiow’r of the earth, and first of the sea. 

Moere. 

—Artificial gema, imitations of ^ems, made 
of what is termed paste, mixed with metallic 
oxides capable of producing the desired 
colour. 

Gem (Jem), v.t. pret. A pp. gemmed; ppr. 
gemming. 1. To adoni with gems, Jewels, or 

R recious stones.- 2. To bespangle; to embel- 
sh or adorn as with gems; as, foliage gem- 
med with dew-drops. 

A coppice with green and red. Te»tnytm. 

England is studded and gemmed with castles and 
palaces. Indnf, 

3. To put forth in buds. 

Last 

Ifose, in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit ; or remm'd 
Their blossoms. MilieH. 

Gemara (gS-mk'ra), n* (Heb., tradition.] 
In Jewiah literature, the 
second part of the Tal- 
mud or commentary on 
the Miobnn.^ 

Gemarie (g6-ma'rik), a. 
Pertaining to the Oe- 
mara. 

Gallic (Je'mel), n. [L.^- 
mellua, twin, paired.] in 
Aer. atenn applied to two 
GemeL bars or bamuets placed 

parallel to each other. 

Twomwefr, sUver, between two grlflins passant. 

Strypt. 

QemtfllaxiadSS (Je-meFlar-l^'a-dfi), n. jpl. 
[L. gemeUua, paired, having two clusters on 
one stalk, and Gr. eidoa, resemblance.] A 
family of infundihulate Polyzoa, having the 
mouth furnished with a movable lip (oneil- 
ostomatous), and distinguished by the un- 
Jointed polypidom, and the cells being oppo- 
site in psira 
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OemeUiparoua (Je-meMip'a-rusX a. [L. 
gtmeUm^ twin, paired, and pario, to bring 
forth.] Producing twins. Bailey, 

Qdinel-rlllg n. A ring with two 

or more links; a gimbaf. See Oimbal. 
Qemel-wlndow n. A win- 

dow witli two bays. 

(}6in-exigxaTlllg(Jem'en>grav<lng), n. Same 

08 Oern-emlpture (which see). 

Qemlnalt Ocm'in>al), n. [L.getninw, twin- 
born.] A pair. 

The often harmony thereof softened the verse more 
than the majesty of the subject would permit, unless 
they had all been ^emiuais or couplets. Drayton, 

Qeminate (jem'i -not), v.f. [L. gemino, 
geminatum, to double, from minus, twin.] 
To double. B, Jomon, [Rare.] 

Geminate (Jem'i-nat), a. In hot twin; com- 
bined in pairs; binate. — Gemmate leaves, 
leaves that are in pairs, one loaf beside the 
other, and attached to the same point of the 
stem. 

Gemination (Jem' i-na'shon), n. A doubling ; 
duplication; repetition. 

If the will be in the sense, and in the conscience 
both, there is -a ^emulation of it. Bacon. 

Gtomini (jem'i-ni), n. pi, [L., twins, and 
speciilcally the constellation.] In astrua. 
the third sign of the zodiac, so named 
from its two brightest stars. Castor, of 
the first magnitude, farthest to the west, 
and Pollux, of the second, farthest to the 
east. Its constituent stars form a binary 
system revolving in about 260 years. The 
sun is in Gemini from about the 21st May 
till about the 2l8t June, or the longest da^. 

Gemini, Gemlny (Jem'i-ui). [L. gemini, twin 
brothers: applied to Castor and Pollux.] A 
word used as a form of mild oath or inter- 
jection. 

€iemlnifl0r0U8 (jem-in-ifGO-ms), a. [L. 
geminus, paired, and Jlos, Jloris, a flower.] 
Xu bot. noting a plant having two flowers 
growing together. 

Gemin 0 U 8 (J^'ii)in-us), a. [L. gerniaus, twin.] 
Double; in pairs. Sir T. Browne. 

Geminy (je^ml-ni), n. Twins; a pair; a 
couple. 

Or else you had look’d through the grate, like 
^S^miny of baboons. Shak. 

Gemma pi Gemm8B(Jem^e). [L] 
In hoi. a leaf-bud as distinguisTied from a 
flower-bud; the rudiment of a young branch. 

Qemmaceous (j cm-a'shus). a. Pertaining to 
gems or leaf-buds; of tlie nature of gems; 
resembling gems. 

Oemma^t (Jem^a-ri), a. [From p^m. ] 
Pertaining to gems or jewels. HirT, Browne, 

Gemmary,t Gemmeryi (jem'a-ri, jem'6r-i), 
n. A depositary fur gems; a Jewel-house. 
Blount. 

Gemmate (Jem'at), a. [L. gem^natus, pp. of 

« emino, to put forth buds, from gemma, a 
ud.J lu hot, having buds; reproducing by 
buds. 

Gemmated (Jcm'at-ed), a. Adorned with 
gems or jewels. 

Gemmation (jem-a'shon), n. [h. gemmatio, 
from gemmo, yemmatum, to put forth buds, 
from gemma, a bud.] 1. In zool. the pro- 
cess of reproduction by buds; the fonnation 
of a new individual by the protrusion and 
complete or partial separation of a part of 
the parent; budding. 

Gemmation consists in the nroduction of a bud or 
buds, usually from the outside, but sometimes from 
the inside, nf an animal ; which buds liecoine devcb 
oped into more or less completely independent beings. 
The fresh lacings thus produced by budding are all 
known as zooids. . . . When the zooids produced 
by budding remain permanently attached to one 
another ana to the parent organism which produced 
them the case is said to be one of * continuous 'gem- 
mtUian, and the ultimate result of this is to pro* 


2. In bot the act of budding; the manner in 
which young leaves are folded up in the bud 
before its unfolding. -3. The time when 
leaf-buds are put forth. 

GemmelS t (Jem'elz), n. pi. A pair of hinges. 

Gammeous (Jom'c-us), a. [L. gemmeus, 
composed of or set with precious stones. 
See Obm.] Pertaining to gems; of the 
nature of gems; resembling gems. 

Gemmiferous < jem-ifer-us). a. [L* gemma, 
a bud, and fero, to bear. ] Multiplying by 
buds, as vegetables, and certain animals of 
the lowest class, as Ilydrozoa. 

Gemmlness (JemM-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gemmy; spruceness; smart- 
ness. 

Oemmipara, Gemmlpares (Jem-fp^a-ra. 
Jem-ip'a-rSz), n. pi, [L. gemma, a bud, and 


pario, to produce.] The animals which pro- 
pagate by buds, as the hydra or fresh-water 
polype, Ac. 

Cfexomlparlty (jem-i-pa'ri-tl), n. in zool. 
the condition or quality of being gemmi- 
parous; the faculty of reproducing by buds, 
as in polypes. The buds may separate from 
the parent and become distinct auimalB or 
remmn attached to it 

Gemmiparous Gem-ip'a-rus), a. [ L. gemma, 
a bud, andpariVi, to bear. ] 1. Producing buds 
or gems. -2. In zool. reproducing ]iy buds, 
which, growing out of an animal organism, 
mature and fall off, becoming independent 
animals, as in many of the infusoria, or re- 
main in organic connection, forming a colony 
or composite structure, composed of a num- 
ber of similar and partially indepeudont 
zooids. See extract under Gemmation. 
Gexnmosity (jem-osl-ti), n. The quality of 
being a gem or Jewel. Bailey. 

Gemmum (jem^ul), ti. [L. gemmula, dim. 
of gemtna, a bud. ] 1. In bot (a) a term used 
synonymously with plumvle, or the growing 
point of the embryo in plants, (h) One of 
the buds of mosses, (e) One of the repro- 
ductive spores of alg».-'2. In zooL a term 
applied to the ciliated embryos of many 
Ccelenterata, as also to the seed-like repro- 
ductive b4idieB or spores of Spoiigilla. 
GezkimullferouB(jem-ul-ir6r-u8), a. hearing 
gemmulcs. 

Gtommy Ocm'i), a. l. Bright; glittering; full 
of gems. 

The gemmy bridle glittered free, 

IJke to some branch of stars wc sec 

Hang in the golden g.ilaxy. Tennyson, 

2. Neat; spruce; smart 
Gemote t (ge-inot'x ri. [A. Sax. gemdt, mdt.] 
A meeting. See MEET. 

Gemabok (gom//bok), n. [G. gemsbock, the 
male or buck of the chamois, from gemse, 
chamois, and bock, buck.] Oryx Gazetla, the 
name given to a splendid variety of the ante- 
lope, inhabiting the open plains of South 
Africa, having somewhat the appearance of 
a horse, with retiiarkablv fine, Btruight,sliarp- 
pointed horns, with which it is said to foil 
even the lion. 

Gem-eculpture (Jcm^skulp-tfir), n. The art 
of lithoglyptics; the art of representing de- 
signs ui^ti precious stones, either in raised 
work or by figures cut into or below the sur- 
face. Stones cut according to the former 
method are called cameos (which see), and 
those cut according to the latter intaglios. 
Gemalioni (gemz'hbm), 71. [G., lit. chamois- 
horn, j An r>rgan stop of conically shaped 
till pipes, having a peculiarly pleasant tone, 
of a different character from either an open 
cylinder pipe or a stopped pipe. 

Gen 0*en), n. A peculiar exudation on the 
stems of Tarnarix, produced by insects. 
Some other authorities give it as a product 
of Alhagi maurorum. See Alhagi. 

Gena (Je'ua), n. [L., the cheek.] In zool. 
the region between the eye and the mouth, 
generally extended over the zygomatic arch; 
tlic triangular area which lies between the 
eye of trilobites and the free margin of the 
head. 

Genappe (Je-napo* n. [From Genappe, in 
Belgium, where it was originally manufac- 
tured. j A worsted yam whose smoothness 
enables it to be conveniently combined with 
silk, and so well adapted for braids, fringes, 
Ac. 

Gendarme (zhtth-dArm), n. [Fr., from the 
pi. gens iVarmes, men-at-arms.] The name 
of a private In the armed police of France 
in our day; but in former tfmos the appella- 
tion of gens tTarmes or geruiarmes was con- 
fined to the flower of the French army, com- 
posed of nobles or noblesse, and armed at all 
points. The present gendarmerie of Franco 
are charged with the maintenance of its 
police and the execution of its lawa The 
gendarmes are all picked men; they are 
usually taken from the regular forces, and 
are of tried courage or approved conduct 
'riiere are horse gendarmes and foot gen- 
darmes. They are formed into small par- 
ties called brigades; and the union of a 
number of these forms a departmental 
company. 

Gendarmerie, GendaTmery(zhkfl-dAnn-rA, 
ien-dami'e-rl). n. [Fr. gendarmerie.] The 
body of gendarmes. 

Qende. name as Qent. Chaucer. 

Gender (Jen'ddr), n. [Fr. genre, from L. 
genns, generis, origin, kind or sort, gender; 
Gr. genos; from the root gen, Skr. yen, to 
beget Bee Genus.] I.t Kind; sort 'Supply 
it with one gender of herba* 2. A 


sex, male or female.— 3. In gram, one of 
tliose classes or categories into which words 
are divided according to the sex, natural or 
metaphorical, of the beings or things they 
denote; a class of words marked by simi- 
larity in termination, the termination having 
attached to it a distinction in sex, as seen 
in the termination in nouns, adjectives, 
participles, Ac. ; a grammatical category in 
which words of similar termination are 
classed together; such a distinction in words. 
In English words expressing males are said 
to he of the masculine gender: those ex- 
pressing females, of the feminine gender; 
and words expressing things having no sex, 
are of the neuter or 7ieither gender. 

Gender is a grammatical distinction and applies to 
words only. Sex is a natural distinction ana applies 
to living objects. Dr. Mom’s. 

Gender has two aspects: (i) it represents a tend- 
ency to use different sounds for relations to males 
from those used for rcUtloiis to females, or to inani- 
mate things; (2) it represents the tendency to couple 
together words (nouns, adjectives, and pronouns) 
agreeing in their terminations. I'rom the first point 
ot view there are bnt three genders; nmny languages 
have but two; some have none. From the sccoinl 
point of view there may be as many genders as there 
arc sets of terminations; some languages have none; 
some. eg. the Congoes and Caffirs, have many. 

Bro/’. March. 

Gender (JenM^r), o.f. To beget. [Obsoles- 
ceut, engender being more generally used. J 

Its influence 

Thrown in our eyes genders a novel sense. Keats, 

Gender (Jen'ddr), v.i. To copulate; to breetl. 
Lev. xix. 19. 

Geneagenesie (Je'nc-a-Jen"e-8lB), n. Same 
as Pai'thenogenesis, 

Genealogical ( ]e'iiC-a-loJ''ik-Al ), a, [ From 
genealogy.] 1. PcrtAiniiig to the descent of 
persons or families ; exhibiting the succus- 
Bioii of families from a progenitor; as, a 
genealogical table. 2. According to the 
descent of a person or family from an ances- 
tor; as, o yemalogical onXcT.—Geiiealogicnl 
tree, the genealogy or lineage of a family, 
drawn out under the form of a tree, with its 
roots, stem, and branches. 

Among the rest was the room in which James I. 
died, aim a portico with a genealogical tree of the 
house of Cecil painted on the walls. Cough. 

Genealogically (Je'ne-a-loJ''ik-al-li), adv. 
In a genealogical manner. 

OenealoglBt (Jo-nc-aro-Jist), n. One who 
traces descents of pci*son8 or families. 

Genealoglze (Jc ne-aro-liz), v.i. pret. A pp. 
genealogizvd ; ppr. geneawgizing. To investi- 
gate or relate tlie history of descents. 

Genealogy (Jc-no-aro-Ji), n. [L. and Or. 
genealogia - Or. genos, race (from the root 

g en, Hkr.jan, to begot), and l^os, discourse, 
ee Genus. ] 1. An account or history ot the 
descent of a person or family from an ances- 
tor; enumeration of ancestors and their 
children in the natural order of succession. 
2. Pedigree ; lineage ; regular descent of a 
person or fuitiily from a progenitor. 

The ancients ranged chaos into several regions; 
and in that order successively rising one from an- 
other, as if it were a pedigree ox genealogy. Burnet. 

Genearch (J6'ne-lirk), n. [Gr. genos, race, 
and archos, a chief. ] The chief ot a family 
or tribe. 

Genera (Jen^e-ra), n. pi. [From L. genus. 
See Genum.] The plural of genus. 
GenerabiUty (Jon'6r-a-bin-ti), n. Capabil- 
ity of being generated. 

The genealogy of the passions, the origin of ideas, 
and the gener^Uity of mind. yohnstone. 

Generable (Jen'er-a-bl), a. Th.it may be 
generated, begotten, or prodncedi 
Others say that the forms of partfciiar words at e 
getterable and corruptible. Bentley. 

General (Jen'^r-al), a. [Fr. , from L. gcneralis, 
from genus, a kind. Bee Gender, Genus.] 
1 . Relating to a whole genus or kind; relat- 
ing to a whole class or order; as, a general 
law ot the animal or vegetable economy.— 
2. Public ; common ; relating to or compre- 
hending the whole community: as, the 
general interest or safety of a nation. 

The wall of Paradise upsprung. 

Which to outgeneral sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire nei^b'ring round. Milton. 

8 . Common^ many or the greatest number; 
extensive, though not universal ; common ; 
usual; ordinary; as. a general opinion; a 
general custom.— 4. Lax In signification; not 
restrained or limited to a particular import; 
not specifle. 

Where the author speaks mere strictly and parti- 
cularly on any theme, U will explain tha more loose 
and expressions. tVatts. 

6. Not directed to a single object. 'The 
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g^nU rou^-and-ready education of such 
a life.' W, Black, 

If the same thinz be peculiarly evil, that general 
avenion wjU be tumeu Into a particular hatred 
•gainst It. Spratt. 

6. All collectively; whole. 

Oxagtnnral forces at Brldjtenorth shall meet. Shak, 

7. Taken as a whole; regarded in the grosB. 

Why. my lord of York commends the plot and the 
ftntrai course of the action, Sfyak. 

-^This word affixed to another word is com- 
mon in names expressive of rank or office, 
such words as Atuutant-oenkral, Attor- 
MKT-QSNBRAL. Ac. — Qcneral agent, in law, 
a person who is authorized by nis principal 
to execute all deeds, sign all contracts, or 
purchase all goods required in a particular 
trade, business, or employment.— General 
dealer, a tradesman who deals in all the 
articles of dally use. — General demurrer. 
See Demurrer.— General iwue. See Issue. 
—General charge, iti Scots law, a charge the 
use of which is to cause the heir either to 
represent his ancestor or to renounce the 
succession. —General special charge, a writ 
passing the signet, the object of which is to 
supply the place of a general service, and to 
vest by a Action of law those subjects which 
would have required a general service to 
have vested them in the heir. —General lien, 
a right to detain a chattel, Ac., until pay- 
ment bo made, not only for the particular 
article, but of any balance that may be 
due on a general account in the same line 
of business. — General officer, an officer 
who commands an army, a division, or a 
brigade. — General Post-office. See POST- 
OFFICE. —General service. In Scots law, a 
form of service carrying such heritable rights 
belonging to the ancestor as do nut require 
sasinc, or such ns were personally vested in 
him, no sasino having been taken on them ; 
by the ancestor; and it carries all that by 
law goes to the hcir-atdaw. See Service. — 
^neral ship, a ship which has been adver- 
tised by the owners to take goods from a 
particular port at a paiticular time, and 
which is not under any special contract to 
particular merchants. — General warrant, a 
warrant directed against no particular indi- 
vidual but suspected persons generally. 

Nor is thi; case at all parallel to that of iteneral 
warrants, nr any siiuiKir irregularity into which an 
honest govcrnnient may iiiiidvertently be led, 

Hallam. 

—Common, General, Universal. See under 
Common. 

General (jcn'dr-al), adv. Generally. * Should 
go BO general current.* Shak. 

CSfeneral (jen*dr-al), n. l. The whole; the 
total; that which comprehends all or the 
chief part; that which is general: opposed 
to particular; but not usetl in the singular, 
unicBB preceded by tlie doflnite article, or 
in the phrase in general (see below). 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and so 
spreads itself by degrees Xofftnerals. Locke. 

A history painter paints man in general. Reynolds. 

2. One of the chief military officers of a 
country or government ; the commander of 
ail army or of a division or brigade; a 
goneral-in-chicf, lieutenant-general, major- 
general, or brigadier-general; a general 
officer.— S. A particular boat of drum or 
march, being that which, in the morning, 
gives notice for the infantry to be in readi- 
ness to march.— 4. EccUs. the chief of an 
order of monks, or of all the houses or con- 
gregations established under the same rule. 

6. t The public; the community; the vulgar. 

The general was formerly a common expression 
for what we now call the community or the people. 

* The genera/ subject to a well-wished king. 

Quit their own part I Skak.* 

*The play. I remember, pleased not the million; 
*twas caviare.to the^riir^fi/. Shak.* Craik. 

—In general, in the main; for the most 
part; not always or universally. 

I have shown that he excels, in general, under each 
of these heads. Addison. 


General Assembly; n. The supreme court 
of the Established Church and Free Church 
of Scotland. See Assembly. 

Oenerale (jen-Ar-&ae), n. pi. Generalla 
(Jen-Sr-S'll-a). [L Neuter of adjective gen- 
eralise general.] That which is general. 
Hence— 1. The usual commons in a religious 
house.— 2. pi. Generalities. 

There is need of a set of Intermediate scientific 
truths, derived from the higher generalities of science, 
and destined to serve at magensraUa or first prin- 
ciples of the various arts. y. S. Mw. 

Gsiisrallssimo (Jen'Sr-al-ls^si-mOX n. [It ] 

The chief commander of an army or mili- 


tary force which consists of two or more 
grand divisions under separate commanders. 
IThe term is not used in the British army.] 
Pompey had deserved the name of Great; and 
Alexander with the 'same cognomination was gette- 
ralissimo of Greece. Sir T. Browne. 

Generality (jenAr-ari-tl), n. [Fr. gSniraliU; 
It. generalitd. See OEN U8, Gender.] 1. The 
state of being general; the quality of includ- 
ing species or particulars.— 2. A statement 
which is general or not speciAc; that which 
is vague by reason of applying to a whole 
class cullectively, but not to the individuals 
composing the class taken severally: par- 
ticularly, that which lacks speciAcalness or 
application to any one case; thus, *a virtu- 
ous woman is a crown to her husband * is a 
general statement or a generality, while 
*the Earl of Nithsdale's wife was his best 
friend in the day of trouble* is a spcciAc 
statement or a particular. 

Let us descend from generalities to particulars. 

Landor. 

3. The main body; the bulk; the greatest 
part; as, the generality of a nation or of 
mankind. 

OenerallEable (jen'6r-al-!z-a-bl), a. Tliat 
may be generalized, or brought under a 
general rule, or referred to a particular 
class or genus. 

Extreme cases are, ipso nomine, not generalieable. 

Coieridj^. 

GeXLerall 2 atlon(jen'Ar-al-iz-a'^Bhon).n . 1 .The 
act or process of extending from particulars 
to generals; the act of making general, or 
of comprehending under a common name 
several objects agreeing in some point, 
which we alistract from each of them, and 
which that common name serves to indicate. 

Generalisation is only the apprehension of the one 
in the many. Sir Hamilton. 

2. A general inference. 

In our inquiries into the nature of the inductive 
process, we must not confine our notice to such gen- 
eralieatioHsfxova experience as profess to he univers- 
ally true. ^ y. S. Afitl. 

Generalise (jen'6r-al-!zL v.t pret. A pp. 
generalized; ppr. generalizing. 1. To reduce 
to a genus; to arrange in a genus; to bring, 
as a particular fact or series of facts, into 
relation with a wider circle of facts. 

Copernicus generalised the celestial motions, by 
merely referring them to the moon’s motion. New- 
ton generalised them still more, by referring this last 
to the motion of a stone through the air. A icholson. 

The existence of a man with such mighty powers 
of discovery and demonstration as Newton, and the 
recognition of his doctrines among his contem)K>ra' 
ries. depend upon causes which do not .'idinit of 
being generalised. Sir G. C. Leivis. 

2. To deduce as a general principle from the I 
consideration of many particulars. 

A mere coochxsion generalised from a great multi- 
tude of facts. Coleridge. 

Generalize (Jen'^r-al-iz). v.i. To form objects 
into classes; to employ one's self in general- 
ization. 

The reviewer holds th-at we pass from special ex- 
periences to universal truths in virtue of * the induc- 
tive propensity — the irresistible impulse of the mind 
to generalise ad infinitum . * If 'hcnr/l. 

Generally (jen'f^r-aMi), adv. l. In general; 
coinmonly; extensively, though not univers- 
ally; most frequently, but not without ex- 
ceptions; as, a not summer follows 

a cold winter; men are generally more dis- 
posed to censure than to praise.— 2. In the 
main; without detail; in the whole taken 
together. 

Generally speaking, they live very quietly. 

Addison. 

3. t All taken together; collectively; in a 
body. 

And so all of them generallie have power towards 
some good by the direction of reason. 

Sir P. Sydney. 

Therefore I counsel that all Israel be generally 

S ithcred unlo thee, from Dan even to Beersheba, as 
e sand that is by the sea for multitude. 

a Sam. xvii. ix. 

Stm. Usually, ordinarily, commonly, main- 
ly, principally, chiefly. 

Generalness n. Wide ex- 

tent, though short of universality; frequency; 
commonness. 

They had. with a general consent, rather springing 
by xhe generalness of the cause than of any artincim 
practice, set themselves In arms. Sir P, Sidney, 

General-officer (]en'er-al-of-ffB-6r),n. MUit 
the commander of an army, a division, or a 
brigade. 

Oeneralslilp (jen'Cr-al-shlpX n. i. The 
ofRoo of a general ; hence, the person hold- 
ing the rank or position of a general. 

Yonr generalsh^ puts me in mind of Prince Eugene. 

Goldsmith. 

2. The skill and conduct of a general officer; 


military skill in a commander, exhibited in 
the judicious arrangements of troops, or 
the operations of war. 

He acknowledged . . . that his success was to be 
attributed, not at all to his own generalship, but 
solely to tne valour and steadiness of his troops. 

Afaeaulay, 

Hence— 3. Management or judicious tactics 
generally. 

This was loolced on in no other light, but as an art- 
ful stroke of generalship in Trim to raise a dust. 

Sterne. 

4. The discharge of the functions of a gene- 
ral; as, the affair was executed under his 
generalship. 

General-Btair(jen'6r-al-staf), n. MUit. the 
staff of an army. 

Gencralty (Jen'6r-al-ti), n. The whole; the 
totality. Uale. fBAre.] ' 

Generant (jeu'dr-ant), n. [L. generans, 
generantis, ppr. of genera, to beget. See 
Genus. ] That which generates. * The gen- 
erant is supposed to be the sun.* Ray. 

Some believe the soul made by God, some by 
angels, and some by the generant. Gianvitle. 

Specifically , In maf A. that which by its motion 
generates or is conceived as generating a 
line, figure, or solid body; as, an Isosc^es 
triangle revolving on the perpendicular let 
fall from iU apex to the base is the generant 
of a right cone. 

Generant (jen'dr-ant), a. Generative; be- 
getting; producing; specifically, in math. 
acting as a generant (see the noun). 
Generate (jen'^r-atl, v.t. pret. A pp. gene- 
rated; ppr. gemratvng. [L. genera, genera- 
tum, to beget. See genus.] 1. To beget; 
to procreate; to propagate; to produce a 
being similar to the parent.— 2. To produce; 
to cause to be ; to bring into life ; as, great 
whales which the waters generated.— A. To 
cause; to produce; to form. 

Sounds sre generated where there is no air at .'til. 

Bacon. 

VfhAieytr generates a quantity of good chyle, mtist 
likewise generate milk. Arbuthnot. 

—Generating function, a term applied by 
Laplace, in solving equations of differences, 
Ac., to denote any function of x, consideretl 
with reference to the coefAcients of its ex- 
pansion in powers of x. • Oetierating line or 
figure, in math, is that line or figure by the 
motion of which another figure or solid is 
supposed to be described or generated. 
Generation (jen-6r-a*Bhon), n. 1. The act of 
begetting; procreation, as of animals.— 
2. Production; formation; as, the generation 
of sounds.— 3. In math, the formation or de- 
scription of a line, geometrical figure, ormng- 
nitude of three dimensions, by the motion 
of a point, line, or figure in accordance with 
a mathematical law.— 4. A single succession 
in natural descent, as the children of the 
same parents; hence, an age or period of 
time between one succession and the next. 
Thus we say, the third, the fourth, or the 
tenth generatio7i. Gen. xv. 16. 

A link among the days, to knit 

The generations each with each. Tennyson, 

5. The people of the same period or living 
at the same time. 

O faithless and pervene generation. Li ke Ix. 41. 

6. A family; a race. 

We plant a .solid foot into the Time, 

And mould a generation strong to move. 

Tennyson. 

7. Progeny; offspring. 

The barb'rous Scythian, 

Or he that makes h\& generation messes 
To goige his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neigntiour'd. Shak. 

—Eguivoeal or spmitaneous generation, in 
biology, the production of animals and planta 
without previously existing parents.a notion 
entertained among ancient naturalists, and 
under the title of ahiogenesis now held by 
some extreme evolutionists See Abiook- 
j9E»ia. — Alternate generation. See under 
Alternate 

Generatlye (jen'4r-at-iv), a. Having the 

S ower of generating, propagating, or pro- 
ucing; 1)elonging to generation or the act 
of procreating. 

In grains and kernels the greatest part is the nutri- 
ment of the generative particle. Sir T. Browne. 

If there bnth been such a gradual diminution of the 
generative faculty upon the earth, why was there not 
the like decay in the production of vegetables! 

Bentley. 

Generator Gon*4r-&t-6r). n. l. He who or 
that which begets, causes, or produces.— 

2. In music, the principal sound or sounds 
by which o&ers are produced, as the lowest 
C for the treble of the harpsichord, which, 
besides its octave, will strike an attentive 
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car with iU twelfth above, or O in alt, and 
with its fifteenth above, or C in alt— 8. A 
vessel or chamber in which something is 
generated; as, the generator of a steam- 
engine, or in gas-making apparatus. 
QeneratrlX (jen'Cr-a-trlksY n. In math, 
that which generates; specifically, the point, 
line, or figure which by its motion generates 
a lino, surface, or solid. 

OmmUh Oonerlcal (Je-ne'rik. je-neVik-al), 
a. [Ft. g^.nMque, from L. gemut, generie, 
kind. SeoGBNDBR, Genus.] l. Pertaining to 
a genus or kind; comprehending the genus, 
as distinct from the species, or from another 
genus. A generic description is a descrip- 
tion of a genus; a generic difference is a 
difference in genus; a generic name is the 
denomination which comprehends all the 
species, as of animals, plants, or fossils, 
which have certain essential and peculiar 
characters in common: thus Canis is the 
generic name of animals of the dog kind; 
Fells, of the cat kind ; Cervus, of the deer 
kind. 

These men — whom moclern writers set down as the 
Sophists, and denounce ns the moral pestilence of 
their i^e— were not distinguished in any marked or 
jreHtrie way from their predecessors. Grote, 

2. Very comprehensive; referring to large 
classes or their characteristics; general; 
tlius, animal, city, arc generic noims. 
Qenertcadly (Je-’^o'rik-al-li), adv. With re- 
gard to genus; as, an animal generically 
distinct from another, or two animals ge^ne- 
rieaUy allied. 

OenfirlcalneBB (Je-ne'rlk-al-nes). n. The 
state or quality of being generical. 
Oenerlflcation (Je-ne'ri-fl-ka"shon). n. [L. 
gentM, generis, kind, and /aeio, to make. ] 
TOe act of generalising. 

Out of this the universal is elaborated by 
rafion. Sir tV, Hatntiton. 

Generosity Gc^n-er-os'i ti). n. [Fr. g&n^rosiU, 
L. generositas, from getierosus, of good or 
noble birth, noble-minded, from genns, race, 
kind, high birth, blood, family.] 1. The 
quality of being generous; nobleness of soul; 
magnanimity; liberality of sentiment; more 
specifically, a disposition to give liberally or 
to bestow favours; a quality of the heart or 
mind opposed to meanness or parsimony. 

CkturpsUy is in nothing more seen than in a candid 
estimalion of other roen*s virtues and good qualities. 

BarrcFW, 

The true heroic type of a Celtic warrior adds to 
his courage and selt-sacrifice a gentresity and a 
gentleness which make him one of the most finely- 
tempered specimens of liumanity. Pro/, BleckU. 

2. Liberality in act; munificence; as, the 
object of one's generosity. 

CtoneroUB (Jen'Sr-us), a. [L. generosue, Fr. 
qinireux, from genus, birth, extraction, 
family. See Genus.] 1. Primarily, being of 
honourable birth or origin; hence, noble; 
honourable; magnanimous: applied to per- 
sons; as, a generous foe; a ge^ierous critla 

T wice have the trumpets sounded ; 

TYit generous and gravest citiaens 

Have hent the gates. ShaJk. 

I know the Table Round, my friends of old : 

All brave, and many^rMrr^Mx, and some chaste. 

Tennyson, 

2. Noble; honourable: applied to things; as, 
a generous virtue ; generous boldness. — 

3. Liberal; bountiful; munificent; free to 
give; as, a generous friend; a generous father. 
'Noble by heritage, generous, and free.' 
Carey.— e. Strong; full of spirit; ne, generous 
wine.— 6. Full; overflowing; abundant; as, 
a generous cup; a generous table. — 6. Pos- 
sessed of or showing blood or breeding; 
spirited; courageous; as, a generous steed. 

Acticon spies 

His op'ning hounds, and now he hears their cries: 
A,gen*rouspnck. Bddison, 

G61iercmBly(]en'Ar-us-li), adv. In a generous 
manner; honourably; not meanly; nobly; 
magnanimously; liberally; munificently. 
Oeilfir0UBneB8(Jen'Ar-us-nes).n. The quality 
of being generous; magnanimity; nobleness 
of mind; liberality; munificence; generosity. 
GenfiBlal (j^^-ne^sl-al). a. [Gr. genesis, origin, 
generation. SeoOBNESis.] Cn or belonging 
to generation. 

Geneaiology Gen-d'si-oro-ji), n. [Qr. gene- 
sis, origin, generation, and logos, discourse.] 
The science or doctrines of generation. 
GonMiS (Jen'e-sis). n, [Or. genesis, from 
genna6, to beget See Obnder, Genus.] 
1. The act of producing or giving origin to; 
generation; origination. 

The erigin snegenesis of poor Stirling's club. 

Carlyle, 

Those to whom the vMotsX genesis of simpler phe- 
nomena has been made manifest, still believe In the 
snpematural genesis of phenomena which cannot 
have their causes readily traced. H, SpenesTi 


2. An explanation of the origin of anything. 

3. The first book of the Old Testament, con- 
taining the history of the creation of the 
world and of the human race. In the original 
Hebrew this book has no title; the present 
title was prefixed to it by those who trans- 
lated it into Greek. —4. In geom, same as 
Generation, 8. 

Genet (Jen'et), n. [Vr. genetic, Sp. ginete, a 
light-horseman, in O.Sp. a horse, ‘named 
from the Berber tribe of Zeneta, who sup- 
plied the Moorish sultans of Grenada with 
a body of horse on which they placed great 
reliance.' Wedgwood,] A small-sized, well- 
proportioned Spanish horse. Written also 
Jemiet, 

Genet, Genette (Jd-not'). n. rL.L. geneta, 
Sp. gineta, from Ar. djemeit,] 1. The 
vUverra genetta, a carnivorous animal be- 
longing to the family Viverrldie (civets and 
genets). The genet is a native of the westeni 
parts of Asia, and is about the size of a very 
siiifdl cat, but of a longer form, with a 
8hai*p- pointed snout, upright ears, and a 
very long tail It has a very beautiful soft 
fur. and. like the civet, produces an agree- 
able perfume. It is of a mild disposition, 
and easily tamed.— 2. The fur of the genet, 
which is made into muffs and tippets; hence, 
cat skins made up in imitation of this fur 
and used for the same purpose. 

GenethHac Qe-nethli-ak), n. 1. A birthday- 
poem. —2. t One who is versed in genethliacs. 
Ctenethllacal, Genethllac Qe-neth-ll'a-kal, 
je-neth'li-ak), a. [Or. geneihliakos, from 
genethU, birth.] Pertaining to nativities 
as calculated by astrologers; showing the 
positions of the stars at the birth of any 
person. [Bare] 

The night immediately before he was slighting the 
art of those foolish astrologers and geneikitacal 
ephemerists, that use to pry into the horoscope of 
nativities. Howell. 

Genethliaca (je-neth^i-aks), n. Tlie science 
of calculating nativities, or predicting the 
future events of life from the stars which 
preside at the birth of persons. Butler, 
[Rare.] 

Genethlialogy (Je-nethai-aP'o-Jl), n, [Or. 
qenethlialogui, nom genethU, birth, and 
logos, a discourse. ] A species of divination 
by astrological observation, as to the future 
destinies of one newly horn. 

It seems by Strabo that one of the sects of the 
Chaldeans did so hold to astronomy still, that they 
wholly rejected genethlialogy. Stillingjleet. 

GenathllatlC (Je-neth'li-at'^ikX n. One who 
calculates nativities. Drummond. [Rare.] 
Genetic, Genetical (Jeii-eFik, Jen-ct'ik-al), 
a. [Gr. genesis, generation, from gennao, to 
beget.] Relating to generation; pertaining 
to the origin of a thing or its mode of pro- 
duction; as, genetic development. 

Man considers as accidental whatever he is unable 
to explain in the planetary formation on purely 
etic principles. Cosmos, 

In order to apply mineralogy to geological research 
we must study the genetic rriations of minerals — that 
is to say, we must endeavour to discover their modes 
of proddclion, and the circumstances which were 
necessary or conducive to their appearance in the 
positions and in the combinations in which we now 
find them, yuSes and Geikie. 

Genetic (Jen-et'ik), n. [Or. genesis, genera- 
tiua] In tned, a medicine which acits on 
the sexual organs. 

denetlcally (Jen-etGk-al-ll), adv. In a 
genetic manner; by means of genetics. 
Genette (Je-nef), n. See Ornbt. 

Geneva (Jd-nS'va), n, [Fr. genQvre, It. gine- 
pro, L. juniperus. Juniper] A spirit dis- 
tilled from grain or malt, with the addition 
of Juniper-berries. But instead of these 
berries the niirit Is sometimes flavoured 
with the oil of turpentine. The word is now 
usually in the form gin, 

Geneva BlUle, n. A copy of the Bible in 
English, printed at Geneva; first in 1800. 
Tills copy was in common use in England 
till the version made by order of King James 
was introduced, and it was laid aside by the 
Calvinists with reluctance. 

Genevan (je-nO^vanX a- Pertaining to Ge- j 
neva 

Genevan Gd-nd'van), n. 1. An inhabitant of 
Geneva; a Genovese. — 2. An adherent of 
Genevan or Oalvinistic theology; a Calvinist. 
See Calvinism. 

Genevanism (je-nfl'van-izm), n. [From 
Geneva, where Calvin resided.] Calvinism. 
Genava-watcli(J6-ne'va-wachXn. A watch 
made at Geneva or of Swiss manufacture, 
generally of less size than the English watch, 
and having neither fuse nor chun; hence, a 
watch resembling this in form or construe- 




tion. These watches are for tlie most part 
of inferior workmanship and finish to home- 
made watches, and consequently consider- 
ably lower in price. 

Genevese (Je-ne-vdzO, n. sing, and pi, A na- 
tive or natives of Geneva. 

Genevese (je-ne-v0sO, a. Relating to Geneva. 
Genlsl (Je'nl-al). a. [L. genialis, from genius, 
the spirit or nature of a man.] 1. Contribu- 
ting to propagation or production; that 
causes to produce. 

Creator, Venus, genial power of love. Dryden. 

2. t Presiding over marriage; promoting or 
assisting at marriage. 

What day xhe genial angel to our sire 
Brought her in naked beauty. MUUm, 

3. Cliaracterized by kindly warmth of dis- 
position and manners such as promotes 
cheerfulness on the part of others; cordial; 
kindly; sympathetically cheerful; as, a fine 
genUu nature. 'The celebrated drinking 
ode of this genial archdeacon.' WarUm.— 

4. Enlivening; warming; comforting; con- 
tributing to life and cheerfulness; support- 
ing life. 'The grand genial power or the 
system, tliat visible god the sun.* Warlntr- 
ton.— 5. Native; natural; innate. 'Natural 
incapacity and genial indisposition.' Sir T, 
Browne. [Rare.]— 6. Relating to or exhibit- 
ing gcuius. [Rare.] 

Men of genius have often attached the highest 
value to their less ge»iial works. Hare, 

Genial, Genian (Je-nTal, le-nTan), a, [Gr. 
geneion, tlie chin.] Pertaining to the chin; 
as, the genial or genian processes. 
Cieniality (Je-nl-ari-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being genial; sympatlietlc cheer- 
fulness or cordiality. 

The arch of the prominent eyebrows, the well- 
shaped Grecian nose, the .smiles lurking in the corners 
of the tight -pressed lius, show an innate geniality 
which might ue dashed with bitter on orcauon. 

Bdin. Rev, 

Genially (Je'ni-aMI), adv. in a genial man- 
ner; specifically, (a) f by genius or nature ; 
naturally. 

Some men are genially disposed to some opinions, 
and naturally as averse to others. Glanvitle. 

In a manner such as to comfort or en- 
liven; cheerfully; kiudllly. 

The splendid sun^e»iii//y warmeth the fertile earth. 

Harris. 

Genialness Gc'ni-al-ncs), n. The state or 
quality of being genial. 

Ctoniculate (Jd-nik'Q-lat), v,t. To form Joints 
or knots. 

Geniculated, Geniculate G^ idk'u-l&t-ed, 
1e-nik'u-lat), a. [ L. genieulatus, from genieu- 
lum, a knot or Joint, from the root of genu, 
the knee. ScefCNEK.] Kneed; knee-Joln ted; 
in bot. having Joints like the knee a little 
bent; as, a genictUate stem or peduncle. 
Genioulation G6-nik'a-l&''shon), n. l Knot- 
tiness; the state of having knots or Joints 
like a knee.— 2. The act of kneeling. 

There are five points In question: the solemn fes- 
tivities; the private use of either sacrament; genicn- 
lation at the cucharist, &c. Bp. Hall. 

Geniculum (Je-nik'Q-lum), n. [L.] In bot. 
a knot or Joint in the stalk of a plant 
Genie t Qe'ni). [Fr.J Disposition; inclina- 
tion ; turn of mind; genius. 'An esurient 
genie in antiquities.' Life of A, Wood, 
Genie (J0'n6), n. pi Genii (jS'nfi-l). [A form 
due to the attraction of tlie word genius, j 
Same as Jinnee. 

Geniot (Je^ni-6), n. [It, from L. geniuM, the 
spirit or nature of a man.] A man of a par- 
ticular turn of mind. TaUer. 

Geniogloaaua (je-nl'e-glos-sus}, n. [Or. 
geneion, chin, and gl6ssa, toi^e.1 In anat. 
a muscle situated between the tongue and 
the lower Jaw. 

Oenioliyoideui (je-nPC-hl-oi'^dd-us), n. [Or. 
geneion, ch\n,mahyoeidis, the hyold bone.] 
A muscle attached to the mental process of 
the lower Jaw, and to the hyoid bone, and 
serving to pull the throat upwarda 
Oeiiiop]a8iy(J0-uPO-plas-ti),n. \Ot. geneion, 
the chin, and plassd, to form.] In surg, the 
operation of restoring the chin. 

Oenipap (Jon'i-mpl, n. IGenipapo, the 
Guiana name.] The fruit of a South Amer- 
ican and West Indian tree, the Oenipaamer- 
icana, nat. order Rublacen; it is about the 
size of an orange, and of a pleasant vinous 
flavour. In Surinam it is often called Jfor- 
malade Box, 

Genista (ie-nis'ta), n, A large genus of 
shrubby leguminous plants, comprising 
about 100 species, natives chiefly of the 
Mediterranean region. Western Asia, and 
the Canary Islands. O, tinctoria (the dyer's 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mb, met, hOr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOye; 


tfibe, tub, bull; oll,*pound; ii, 8c. abune; y. Sc. tey. , 
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fraen-weed) Is frequent In England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland ; it was formerly em- 



Dyer's Grccn-wced {Cepiista tmetoria). 


ployed to dye yarn of a yellow colour, bnt 
nas long been 8U(>erBeded by other dyea 

Genital (Jen'it-alj. a. [L. wnitalitt, from the 
root of gigno, to beget ] Tertaining to gen- 
eration or the act of begetting. 

Genitals (icn'lt-alz), n, pi The parts of an 
animal which are the immediate instruments 
of generation ; the privates ; the sexual or- 
gans. 

Cieniting (]en'it-lng). n. A species of a|mle 
that ripens very early. Written also Jen- 
neting, Juneating, Ac. 

Oenitlval (]onit-fv-al). a. Relating to the 
genitive. * The ending.’ E. Quest. 

Ctonitive (J^n^lt-iv), a. [L. genilimts, from 
gigno, genitutn, to beget. The L. casus 

S mitivus, genitive case, was a mistransla- 
on of the Gr. genikf. pfdiruf, general case. 
See extract under next article, j In gram. 
pertaining to or indicating origin, source, 
possession, and the like; a term applied to 
a case in the declension of nouns, adjectives, 
Xironouns, Ac., in English called the pos- 
sessive case, or to the relation expressed 
by such a case; as, %mtris, *of a father, a 
fatlier's,* is the genitive case of the Latin 
nounjpafer, a father. 

Genltiwe ^ gram, a case In 

the declension of nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, paiticiples, Ac., expressing in the 
widest sense the genus or kind to which 
something belongs, or more spociflcaliy 
source, origin, possession, and the like ; in 
English grammar, the possessive case. 8go 
extract. 

The Ijfctln jrefiifivus is a mere blunder, for the 
Creek word jg^nikS could never mean ^nitivux. 
Gtniki in Greek had a much wider, a much 


e philosophical meaning. It meant castisrtner^ 
alix, Uie general case, or rather the case which ex- 
pres-ses the genus or kind. This Is the real power of 
the eeHiiiw. If 1 say, *a bird of the water ' of the 
water' defines the genus to which a certain bird be- 
longs; it refers to the genus of water birds. * Man of 
the mountains' means a mountaineer. In phrases 
such as *son of the father* or * father of the son,* the 


tinguii 


sons of the mother, the would mark the 

class or genus to which the sons respectively be- 
longed. Max AtuiUr. 

OenltorOcit'I^). l- One who procreates; 
a sire; a father. 


High jsvMffiorr, unconscious did they cull 
Time's sweet first fruit. ^ 


Kemis. 


2.tpl. The genitals. 

GenitorleBt Genitals. 

They cut off his £enitories, and sent them for a 
present to the Duke of Main. Hawtli. 

Genlture (Jen'UtVa), n. Generation; pro- 
creation; birth. 

G^ttB (J^ni-us), fi. [L., a good or evil 
spirit or demon supposed to preside over a 
man's destiny in liro, that Is, to direct his 
actions, and be his guard and uuide: rarely 
used as equivalent to talents— from the root 
of gigno, Gr. gennad, to beget See Gbnus. ] 
1. A tutelary deity; the ruiiDg and protect- 
ing power of men, places, or things; a good 
or evil spirit supposed to be attached to a 
person and influence his actions. [In this 
sense the plural is gsnu.] 


The murkiest den, 

The most opportune place, the strong'st suggestion 

Our worserivafor can, shall never melt 

Mine honour into lust. SMaJt, 


Still had she gaaed; but midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 

The jnmff of the stream. Gray. 

% T^e peculiar structure of mind which is 
g^veh by nature to an individual, or that dis- 
position or bent of mind which is peculiar to 


every man, and which qualifles him for a par- 
ticular employment; a particular natural 
talent or aptitude of mind which fits a man 
in an eminent degree for a particular study 
or course of life; as, a genius for history, for 
poetry, or painting. * A genius for friend- 
ship.’ Sir W. Seott—S. That mental faculty 
or combination of faculties by which a per- 
son is enabled to produce some original and 
admirable creation, especially in the pro- 
vinces of literature and the fine arts; intel- 
lectual endowment of the highest kind; un- 
common powers of intellect, particularly the 
power of invention or of producing original 
combinations; as, Homer was a man of 
genius, 

Gxuius is that mode of lntellet:tuai power which 
moves ill alliance with the genial nature; t.r., with 
the capacities of pleasure and pain ; whereas talent 
has no vestige of such an alliance, and is perfectly 
independent of all human sensibilities. De Quinexy. 

The genius is a mind of large general powers, 
accidentally determined to some particular direction. 

Johnson. 

Iloncc— 4. A man endowed with uncommon 
vigour of mind; a man of superior intellec- 
tual faculties ; as, Shakspere was a rare 
genius. — 6. The distinguishing character, 
bent, or tendency, as of a nation, a religion, 
apolitical constitution, or the like; peculiar 
character; peculiar constitution; pervading 
spirit or influence from associations or other- 
wise; as, the genius of the times; the genius 
of a language; the genius of Christianity or 
of the Semitic races. 

Years ago, when I was in Palestine, 1 met a Ger- 
man student who was accumulating matermls for the 
history of Christianity and studying the genius of 
the place. Disraeli. 

*0eniu8, Wisdmn, Abilities, Talents, Parts, 
Ingenuity, Capacity,* Clevemess. * Genius 
is the power of new combination, and may 
be shown in a campaign, a plan of policy, 
a steam-engine, a system of philosophy, 
or an epic poem. It seems to require 
seriousness and some dignity in the pur- 
pose. ... In weaving together the parts 
of an argument, or the inmdents of a tale, 
it receives the inferior name of ingen- 
uity. Wisdom is the habitual employment 
of a patient and comprehensive under- 
standing in combining various and remote 
means to promote the happiness of man- 
kind. . . . Abilities may be exerted in con- 
duct or In the arts and sciences, but rather 
in the former. . . . Tofent* are the power of 
executing well a conception, either original 
or adopts. . . . i^arts have lost a consider- 
able portion of their dignity. They were 
used in the last century perhaps almost in 
the sense in which we now rather employ 
talents. . . . Ctopocify is a power of acquir- 
ing. It is most remarkable in the different 
degrees of facility with which different men 
acquire a language.’ Sir J. Mackintosh. 
To the above it may be added that properly 
capacity is passive power, or the power of 
receiving, while ability is active power, or 
the power of doing. Cleverness designates 
mental dexterity and quickness, and is evid- 
enced by facility in acquiring a new subject, 
or by happy smartness in expressing one's 
conceptions. 

GeXliUB lod Id's!). [L ) The pre- 

siding divinity of a place; and hence, tlie 
pervading spirit of a place or institution, as 
of a college, Ac. 

Oenlese. n. An old architectural term: ela- 
borate carving In open work; the cusps or 
foliations of an arch. Often written Qentese. 


A term of doubtful meaning applied by William of 
Worcester apparently to the cusps or featherings in 
the arch of a doorway. Oxford Glossary. 

Genoese (Jen'6-dz), a. Relating to Genoa. 
Oenoeoe Inhabitant or the 

people of Genoa in Italy. _ ^ 

Oenouimtee (zhnOl-y&r), n. [Fr., from 
L. genu, the knee.] 1- A steel covering for 
the knees, which, with the elbow-caps, may 
be considered as tbe commencement of the 
coverings of plate with which knighte 
ultimately encased 
thomselvea Oen- 
ouillidres first ap- 
pear in the thir- 
teenth century. — 
2. In fort, (a) the 
part Of the interior 
slope Of the parapet 
below the sill of an 
embrasure. It cov- 
CenoullUtres. «« the lower part 

of the giin-carriaffe. 
(d) The height of the parapet above the 
iMuquette in a barbette battery. 



Qonre(zhiUi-r),n. [Fr, from Lgenmi, generis, 
kind.] In painting, a term originally ap- 

g lied to any kind of painting accompaniM 
y a distinctive epithet, as genre historique, 
historical painting; genre du paysage, land- 
scape painting, Ac. ; but now more deftnitoly 
applied to paintings which do nut belong to 
any of the higher or specific classes, but 
depict scenes of ordinary life, as domestic, 
rural, or village scenes. Wilkie, Ostade, 
Gerard Dow, Teniers, Ac., are among the 
most distinguished of genre painters. The 
tenn is applied in an analogous sense to 
sculpture and the drama. 

Gens (Jens), n. pi. Gentea Gen'tez). [L., 
allied to genus, gigno, and the Or. genos, 
gignomai, and originally signifying kin.] In 
ancient Rome, a clan or house embracing 
several families united together by a com- 
mon name and certain religious rites; as, the 
Fabian gens, all bearing the name Fabius; 
the Julian gens, all named Julius; the Cor- 
nelian gens, the Valerian gens, Ac. 

Gentt (Jmit), a. Elegant; pretty; gentle. 

Well, worthy impel .s.'kid then the lady gspit. 

And pupil fit for such a tutor's hand. Spenser. 

Gent (Jent). An abbreviation for Oenileman. 

And behold at this moment the reverend gent en- 
ters from the vestry. Thackeray. 

Genteel Oen-teV), a. [Fr. geniU; L. genJtUis, 
from gens, gentis, race, stock, family, and 
with the sense of noble or at least respect- 
able birth, as we use birth end family. See 
Genus.] l. Polite; well bred; easy and 
graceful in manners or bchavionr; having 
the manners of well-bred people; free from 
vulgarity; refined; as, genteel company; 
genteel guests; ge^Ueel manners or behav- 
iour; a genteef address.— 2. Graceful in mien 
or form ; elegant in appearance, dress, or 
manner. 

Genteel in personage, 

Conduct and equipage; 

Noble by heritage. 

Generous and free. Carey. 

3. Free from anything low or vulgar; dealing 
with the habits or manners of well-bred 
society; not partaking of farce or buffoon- 
ery; sa, genteel comedy. — 4. Sufficient to 
maintain a person in a comfortable position 
in life; furnishing a competence; sA,e.genUel 
allowance. 

Whoever supposes that Lady Austen's fortune is 

C recarious is mistaken. I cnii assure you . . . that 
: is both genteel and perfectly safe. Cowper. 

Syn. Polite, well-bred, well-mannered, well- 
behaved, refined, polished, elegant, man- 
nerly. 

Genteeliali (Jen-terish), a. Somewhat gen- 
teel [Rare 1 

Genteellsr adv. In a genteel 

manner; pmitely; gracefully; elegantly; in 
the manner of well-bred people. 
Oente^^esB (Jen-ternes), n. 1. The state 
or quality of being genteel; gracefulness of 
manners or person; elegance; politeness.— 
2. Qualities befitting a person of rank. 
Gentexle,t n. Gentility. Chaucer. 
GenteBe oen'tez), n. See Oenlesb. 
Gentiaii (jen'sht-an), n. [L. genfiana— said 
to be named after Gentius, king of Illyria, 
who first experi- 
enced the virtue 
of gentian.] The 
name given to the 
members of the 
genus Gentiana, a 
large genus of bit- 
ter herbaceous 
plants, having op- 
posite,often strong- 
ly ribbed, leaves, 
and blue, yellow, 
or rod, often showy 
flowers. The calyx 
consists of four or 
five valvate seg- 
ments, and the co- 
rolla is four- or five- 
parted; the fruit is 
a two-valved, one- 
celled, many-seeded capsule. They are for 
ihemostpart natives of hilly or mountainous 
districts In the northern hemisphere. The 
most important species is Oenttana lutea, a 
native of Switzerland and the mountainous 
pa^ of Germany. The root, the only medi- 
cinal part of the plant, lias a yellowish 
brown colour and a very bitter taste, and la 
in frequent use as a tonic. Many of the 
blue-flowered species, as O. aeaulis, G. »ite- 
alis, and O. verfut, are amoim the most con- 
spicuous and ornamental of European alpine 
plants. Five species are British. 
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QentianaceSD (Jen^Bhi-an-a^^Be-d). An 
order ot monopetalous oxogeuB^ conaiatinff 
for the moat part of annual or perennial 
herbaceoua plants, with opposite often con- 
nate entire leaves, and yellow, red, blue, or 
white flowers, which are home in dichoto- 
mous or trichotomous cymes or in globose 
terminal heads. All are characterized by 
their bitter principle, which in some in- 
stances is employed in medicine. (See Gen- 
tian.) The order contains about 520 spe- 
cies, which are widely dispersed throughout 
the world, occurring most plentifully in 
temperate mountainous regions. Some very 
haniisome species are tropical, while a few 
occur in Arctic latitudes. 

QenUan-bltter O^^ii'Bhi-an-bit-t^r), n. llie 
active tonic principle of gentian separated 
from the a^pieous infusion of the root by 
animal charcoal, and extracted therefrom 
by hot alcohol. It is yellow, uncrystalliz- 
able, aromatic, is much used in medicine, 
and has been used instead of hops in beer. 
Oentiaiiella (Jcn'shi-an-eVla), n. 1. A name 
often applied to OeiitiatM acaulU. — 2. A 
kind of blue colour. 

Gentlanin (Jen'shi-an-in), n. In ehem, the 
bitter principle of gentian. Called also 
GeiUianic Acid, Oentutie Acid, and Gen- 
iutin. 

Oentlan-Bplrlt (Jen'shi-an-spi-iit), ». An 
idcoholic liquor produced by the vinous fer- 
mentation of the infusion of gentian. It is 
much drunk by the Swiss. 

Gentil, Gentle (Jen'ttl, jen'tl), n. A species 
of trained falcon or hawk. 

OeniUtf a. Well-born; of a noble family. 
Chaucer 

Gentile (jen'tll), n. [L. gentilU, from L. gene, 
gefUie, nation, race.] In Scrip, any one be- 
longing to the (non- Jewish) nations; a wor- 
shipper of false gods; any person not a Jew 
or a Christian; a heathen. The Hebrews in- 
cluded in the term goim, or nations, all the 
trilies of men who had not received the true 
faith, and were not circumcised. The 
Christians translated goim by the L. gentee, 
and imitated the Jews in giving the name 
gentilee to all nations who were not Jews 
or Christians. In civil affairs the denomi- 
nation was given to all nations who were 
not Boinans. 

Gentile O^n'til), a. l. Belonging to the non- 
Jewish nations; pertaining to a heathen 
people or heathen peoples. ^ 2. In gram. 
denoting one's race or country; as, a gentile 
noun.— 3. t Worthy of a gentleman; genteel; 
honourable. 

We make art servile, and the trade 

Quarles. 

GentUeeeet (jen'til-es), 71. [Fr.] Character 
or manners of a person of gentle birth; cour- 
tesy; complaisance. 

She with her wedding clothes undresses 

All her complaisance and genlilt^ies, Hudibras, 

CtentiUall (Jen^til-ish), a. Heathenish; 
pagan. 

GentiUsm (^jen'til-izm). n. Heathenism; 
paganism; the worship of false gods, 
cfentllitial (jcn-ti-li'shi-al). a. Same as 

Gentilitimis. 

GentilitlOUS (jen-ti-li'shus), a, [L. gentili- 
Hue, from geiis, geniU, a nation, family, 
clan J 1. Peculiar to a people or nation ; 
national. 

That an unsavoury odour \% j^enUlitiaus w national 
unto the Jews, reason or sense will not induce. 

Sir T. lirotune. 

2. Hereditary; entailed on a family. 

The common cause of this distemper is a particular 
and perhaps a Arbuthnet. 

Gentility Oen-til'i-ti), n. [Fr. gentUiti, hea- 
thenism. So in Sp. and It. from the L.; but 
with us the sense now corresponds with 
that of genteel.] 1. Politeness of manners; 
easy, graceful lK*haviour; the manners of 
well-bred people ; gcnteelness. — 2. f Good 
extraction; dignity of birth. ‘Courtesy the 
fruit of true gentility.* Harrington.-- 
8.t Those who are of good birth; gentry. 

Gavelkind must needs in the end make a poor 
ffeutilUy. Sir y. Davies. 

4.t Paganism; heathenism. 

When people hivan to espy the falsehood of ora- 
cles. whereupon jsm rentUxty was built, their hearts 
were utterly averteclfroni it. Hooker. 

GentUiza (Jen'til-lz), v.t. To render gentle 
or gentlemanly. fKare.J 

Religion is the most gentlemanly thing in the 
wrn’ld. It alone will genttiine if unmlxed with cant. 

Coleridge, 

Ge&tUizat (Jen'tlMz), v,i. To live like a 
heathen. Milton, 

Gentle (jen'tl). a. [See GRNTRRb.1 1. Well 


born; of a good family or respectable birth, 
though not noble; as, the studies of noble 
and gmtU youth; gefUle blood.— 2. Soft and 
reflued in manners; mild; meek; not rough, 
harsh, or severe; as, k gentle nature, temper, 
or disposition; a gentle manner; a gentle 
address; a gentU voice. 

We were gentle among you, even as n nurse. 

I Thes. xi. 7 . 

3. Tame; peaceable; not wild, turbulent, or 
refractory; as, a gentle horse or beast.— 

4. Soothing; pacific. 

O sleep, It gentle thing. 

Beloved from pole to pole. Coleridge. 

5. Treating with mildness; not violent. 

A gentle hand maV lead the elephant with a hair. 

Persian Rosary, 

8tn. Mild, meek, placid, dove-like, quiet, 
peaceful, iiaciflc, bland, soft, tame, tract- 
able, docile. 

Gentle (Jen'tl), n. 1. A person of good birth; 
a gentleman. [Poetical or obsolete.] 

Gentles do not reprehend; 

if you pardon we will mend. Shak, 

Come in your war array. 

Gentles and conimoiis. .SVr* Scott. 

2. A trained hawk. See GRNTIL. 

Gentle (Jen'tl), n. A maggot or larva of the 
flesh-fly, used in fishing. 

Gentle t (Jen'tl). v,t. To make genteel; to 
raise from the vulgar. 

Be he ne*er so vile, 

This day gentle his condition. Shak, 

Gentlefolk (Jen^tl-fok), n. [Gentle and/oG’.] 
Persona of good breeding and family. [It is 
now used generally in the plural, gentle^ 
/olke.] 

The queen*s kindred are gentl^olAs. Shak, 

Gentle-heaxted (Jcn^tl-hllrt-ed), a. Having 
a soft or tender heart; of mild disposition; 
kind. Shak. 

The gentle- hearted wife 

Sat shuddering At the ruin of a world. Tennyson, 

Gentleman (jen'tl-man). n. [Gentle, that is, 
well-born, and man; comp. Fr. gentilhomme. 
See Genteel.] 1. A man of good family or 
good social position; every man above the 
rank of yeomen, including noblemen ; in a 
more limited sense, a man who without a 
title hears a coat of arms, or whoso ancestors 
have been freemen: in this sense gentlemen 
hold a middle rank between the nobility 
and yeomanry. 

Meaning originally a man born in a certain rank, 
it (gentleman) came by degrees to connote all such 
qualities or adventitious circuiiislance.s as were 
usually found to belong to persons of that rank. This 
coiisicieration explains wliy in one of its vulgar ac- 
ceptations it means any one who lives without labour, 
in another without manual labour, and in its more 
elevated sigiiiScation it has in every age signified the < 
conduct, character, habits, and outward appe.'irance, ! 
in whomsoever found, which, according to the ideas 
of that age. belonged, or were expected to belong, 
to persons born and educated in a liigh social posi- 
tion. Pro/, Bain. 

2. In a more loose sense, every man whose 
education, occupation, or income raises him 
above menial service or an ordinary trade. 

3. A man of good breeding and politeness, 
as distiiiguished from the vulgar and clown- 
ish.- 4. Often used almost as a polite eipii va- 
lent for ‘man,* in speaking or a person of 
whose social status we really know nothing; 

gentleman called here last night: in the 
plural, the appellation by which men are ad- 
dressed in popular assemblies, whatever 
may be their condition or character. -5. The 
servant of a man of rank, who attends his 
person. 

L.et be called before ua 

Tfukt gentleman of Buckingham's in |>erson. Shak. 

0. A roan of the highest honour, courtesy, 
and morality. 

The best of men 

Th.it e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit. 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

Dekker. 

—Gentlemen eommonera, a title of distinc- 
tion at the University of Oxford; the highest 
class of commoners. 

GentlaiKiaii-at-arnui (Jen'tl-man-at-iiniiz), 
n. A gentleman-pensioner (which see). 
Gentlenmn-fBJiner (Jen^tl-man-fiir-m6r), n. 

A man of property who occupies bis own 
farm, and has it cultivated under his direc- 
tion. 

Gentlemanliood G^n'tl-ntan-hbd), n. The 
condition or attributes of a gentleman. 
Gentlemanlam (Jenai-man-izm), n. The 
state ot being a gentleman; the affectation 
of geiitlemamiiiess. 

Gentlenumize (Jon'tl-man-lz), v,t To bring 
or put Into the condition of a gentleman. 
*To gentlemaniu one's self.” Lord Lytton, 


Gentlemanlike (Jen'ti-man-uk). Same as 
GenUemaidy. 

GentlemaniineBi (Jen'tl-man-li-noaX n. 
The state or quality of being gentlemanly ; 
behaviour of a well-bred man. 

Gentlemanly (Jen'tl-man-ll). a. l. Pertain- 
ing to or becoming a gentleman, oT a man of 
good family and breeding; polite; complais- 
ant; as, genUemanly manners.— 2. Like a 
man ot birth and good breeding; as, a gentle- 
manly oftlcer. 

Ctentleman-nensioner fJen'U-man-pen- 
shoi]-6r), n. One of a band of forty gentlemen, 
entitled et^uires, whose office it is to attend 
the sovereign's person to and from the chapel 
royal, and on other occasions of solemnity. 
They are now called GenUemen-at-arme. 

Gentlemansliip (Jen'tl-man-ship), n. Qua- 
lity of a gentleman. 


His fine gtntlemaHship did him no good. 

Lord Halifax. 

Gentleman-ULBlier (Jon'tl-man-ush-^r), n. 
One who holds a post at court, to usher 
others to the presence, &c. See Usher. 

GentleneBB (jen'tl-nes), n. [See Gentle.] 
The state or (luality ot lieing gentle, bene- 
volent, mild, docile, and the like; gentility; 
mildness of temper; sweetness of disposi- 
tion; meekness; kindness; benevolence. 

1 must confess, 

I thought you lord of more true gentleness. Shak. 

The fruit of the Spirit is love, Joy, peitce, long- 
suffering, genilengss, goodnes.s, faitn. (;al. v* 

The gentleness of all the gods go with thee. Shak, 


Gentlealilp t (Jen'tl-shipXn. The condition, 
qualities, or deportment of a gentleman. 


Some in France which will needs be gentlenicu, 
have mote gentleshiy in their hat than in their head. 

Ascham, 

GenUeaset (Jen'tl-es), n. Gentleness; gentle 
behaviour; the conduct of a gentleman. 
Speneer. 

Gentlewoman (Jen'tl-wum-an), n. [Gentle 
and woman. 1 1. A woman of good family 
or of good breeding; a woman above the 
vulgar.*— 2. A woman who waits about the 
person of one of high rank. 'The late 
queen's gentlewoman,^ Shak.—Z. A term of 
civility to a female, sometimes ironical. 


flow, gfiMiflfftft,,na9t, you are confessing your ciic>r- 
mities; Iknow it l>y that hypocritical downcast look. 

Dryden, 

Gentlewomanly, Gentlewomanlike (jen'- 
tl-wum-an li, Jen'tl-wum-an-lik), a. Becom- 
ing a gentlewoman. 

Gently (Jen'tli), adv, 1. In a gentle man- 
ner; softly; meekly; mildly; with tenderness. 

My m\sXses» gently chides the fault 1 made. Dryden. 

2. Without violence, roughness, or asperity. 

Time has laid his hand 

Upon my heart, gently, not smiting it. Long/ellow. 

Oentoo (Jen-tb^ 7I. [Pg. gentio, a gentile.) 
A term applied by old writers to a native 
of Hindustan, especially to one who wor- 
shipped Brahma; a Hindu: also applied to 
the language. 

OenMoe gen'tris), n. GentUltjr; good do- 
■cent [Scotch.] 

I ken full well that ye may wear good clalthes. 
and have a soft hand, and yet that may come of 
idleness as weel at of gentries. Sir fV, Jeeff. 

Gentry (Jen'tri), n. l. f Birth; condition ; rank 
by birth. ‘Gentry, title, ^sdom.' Shak.— 
2. People of good position, such as landed 
proprietors, merchants, wealthy or well- 
born people In general, of a rank below the 
nobility.— 8. A term of civility, real or iron- 
ical. 

The many-coloured gsntry there alone. Prior, 

4.t Civility; complaisance. 

Show us so much gentry and good-will. Shak. 

Genty (jen'ti), a. Neat; trim; elegantly 
formed. [Scotch.] 

Sae Jitiipy laced her £sn(y waist. 

That sweetly ye may span. Bums. 

Gennant (Jen'tl-ant), a. [L. genu, the knee. ] 
In her. kneeling. 

Genuflection, Gennflezion (jB-na-flok- 
shon), 71. [L. genu, the knee, and fleeHo, a 
bending.] The act of bendmg the knee, 
particularly in worship. 

Henrietta performing such extraordinary gsnn» 
Jtexions at the gallows-tree. StrUhland, 

Genuine (jen'fl-in), a. (L. genuinuM, from 
geno, gigno. to bqget, bring forth, produce. 
Bee Obnub. ] Belonging to the original stock: 
hence, real; natural; true; pure; not apuri- 
ous, false, or adulterated ; aa, genuine de- 
Bcendants;p07iu<n#materiais; agenuine text. 

As a genuine form of human experience, the nge 
of poetiy is gone, never to be recalled. Dr, CmireL 
Experiments were at one time tried with genuine 
materials, and at another time with sophisticated 
ones. Beyie, 


F&te, fAr, fat. fall; m5, met, h£r; 
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OBNUINELY 


A book it that which was written by the 

person whose name it bears as the author of it. 

— Oenuine, See under Actthen- 
wo.— 8th. Authentic, true, real, veritable, 
exact, accurate, unalloyed, unadulterated, 
unaffected. 

Oenuinely (Jen^u-in-li), adv. In a genuine 
manner. 

OenulneneeB Oon'iidii-nes), n. The state of 
being genuine; hence, freedom from adul- 
terauon or foreign admixture; freedom 
from anything false or counterfeit; purity; 
reality; sincerity; as, the genuijienetts of 
Livy*B history; the genuinenesn of faith or 
repentance. 

It is not essential to the ^enuitteness of colours 
to be durable. BoyU. 

CtonuB (jd'nus), n. pi. Oenuses or Ctenera 
gdnus-ez, Je^nC-ra). [h.; Gr. genos, race, 
family, from root pen, Skr. jan, to boget. 
Cog. Gael, pin, to begot; Gaol. <& Ir. pern, 
offspring; A. Sax. kin, race ; £. kin, 
kina. From same root are gentle, genteel, 
gen^l, genius, generous, genesis, genial, 
genital, genuine, &c. ] 1. In logic, that 

which has several species under it; h class 
of a mater extent than species; auiiiveraal 
which is predicable of several things of 
different species; a predicable which Is con- 
sidered as tlie material part of the species 
of which it is affirmed. -2. In science, an 
assemblage of species possessing certain 
characters in common, by which they are 
distinguished from all others. It is sub- 
ordinate to tribe and family. A single 
species, possessing certain peculiar charac- 
ters which belong to no other species, may 
also constitute a genus, as the camelopard 
and the flying lemur.— 3. In music, the gen- 
eral name for any scale. Subaltern gemut, 
in logic, that which is capable of being 
a species in respect of a higlier genus, as 
quadruped in respect of mammal. -Sum- 
mum genus, in logic, the highest genus ; a 
genus which is not considered a species of 
anything, as being. 

Oeo-. [Or. gea, ge, the earth. J A frequent 
prefix in compound words derived from 
Greek, referring to the earth; as, peegraphy, 
peology, peoinetry, dsc. 

Oeooentrlc, Geocentrlcal (JS-d-senarik, 
j6-d-sen'trik-al), a. [Gr. ge, earth, and ken- 
iron, centre.] In astron. (a) having reference 
to the earth for its centre; in relation to the 
earth as a centre ; seen from the earth : a 
term applied to the place of a planet as 
seen from the centre of the earth, in oppo- 
sition to its heliocentric place, as conceived 
to ho seen from the centre of the sun. 
(b) Having reference to the centre of the 
earth. See Pahallax.— G eocentric latitude 
of a planet, its latitude as seen from the 
earth. — Geocentric longitude of a planet, the 
distance measured cm the ecliptic in the 
order of the signs between the geocentric 
place and the first point of Aries. 
Cfeooentrically (jd-o-sen'trik-al-li), ado. In 
a geocentric manner. 

Qeocoriase Qe-d-kor'l-so), n. pi, [Or. gS, the 
earth, and koris, a hug. ] The land-hugs, a 
section of heteropterous insects, character- 
ized by having the antennee free, longer 
than the head, and inserted between the 
eyes and near the anterior margin. The 
species are for the most part found on the 
leaves of trees and small plants; some do 
not quit the ground, and others, as the Hy- 
drometridsD, live upon the surface of the 
water. 

Qeocronlte (iS-ok'ron-It), n. [Gr. gi, the 
eaHh, and Kronas, Saturn, the alchemistic 
name of lead.] A lead-gray ore with a me- 
tallic lustre, consisting of antimony, lead, 
sulphur, and a little arsenic. 

Qeooydiio (jd-d-slk'lik), a, [Gr. g8, the earth, 
and kytlos, a circle.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the revolutions of the earth. — 2. Circling the 
earth periodically. — Geocyclio machine, a 
machine intended to represent in what man- 
ner the changes of the seasons, the increase 
and decrease of the days, ^c.. are caused by 
the inclination of the axis of the earth to the 

E lane of the ecliptio, at an angle of oe}*, and 
ow the axis, by remaining parallel to itself 
in all points or Its path round the sun, in- 
variably preserves this inclination. 

Geode gaiOdis, earthy, from 

gaia orgS, earth.] In mineral (a) a round 
or roundish lump of agate or other mineral, 
or a mere incrustation. Its interior is some- 
times empty, and In this case the sides of 
its cavity are lined with crystals, as in agate 
nails. Sometimes it contains a solid mov- 
able nucleus, and sometimes it is filled with 


an earthy matter different from the en* 
velope, whence the name. (f») The cavity in 
such a nodule. 

Oeodephaga (JS-O-defa-ga), n. pi [Gr. gi, 
the earth, and diaphagd, to devour.) Pre- 
daceous land-beetles, a division of carnivo- 
rous coleopterous insects found generally 
beneath stones, clods, dui,, subdivided into 
two very large families — the Cicindclidao 
and the Carabidie. 

Geodealail (j^-d-de'si-an), n. One versed in 
geodesy. 

Geodeaic, Oeodealcal (j^-^-dos'ik, je-o-des'- 
ik-al), a. Geodetic ^ which see). 

Geodeay (Jc*<>d'e-Bi), n. [Or. ge6da isia —gi, 
the earth, and daid, to divide. ] 'J*hat branch 
of applied mathematics which determines 
the figures and areas of largo portions of 
the earth's surface, the general figure of the 
earth, and the variations of the intensity 
of gravity in different regions by means of 
direct ol)8ervntion and measurement. 
Geodetic, Geodetical (J6-0-det'ik, ]e-d-deP- 
ik-ai), a. Pertaining to geodesy; obtained 
or determined by the operations of geodesy; 
engaged in geodesy; as, geodetic surveying; 
geodetic observers. 

Geodetically G^^^-detlk-al-li), ado. In a 
geodetical manner. 

Cieodetlca (je-6-dePlks), n. Same as Geodesy. 
Geodlferoua (je-6d-ir6r-us),a. {Geode Ovhich 
see), and L. jero, to produce.) Producing 
geodes. 

GeoiEroyla (Jef-roPa), n. [In honour of M. 
E. F. GeoAroy, a French physician.] A 

g enus of West Indian and South American 
icotyledonous trees, belonging to the pa- 
pilionaceous tribe of the iiat. order Legu- 
niinosa:. Tlio bark of G. inermis {Andira 
inermis of some botanists) possesses emetic, 
drastic, purgative, and narcotic properties, 
and in large doses is poisonous. It acts as 
a powerful anthelmintic. The fruit of G. 
superha, or uinari, is much used by the 
innabitants of Brazil on the banks of the 
Rio San Francisco. 

GeOgenlC (JO'O-Jonqk), a. Same as Geogonic. 
Geogloaaiim (Jc-d-glos'sum), n. [Gr. ge, the 
earth, and glbssa, tongue.] Earth -tongue, 
a genus of ascomycotoiis fungi found in 
bogs and meadows, all the species growing 
upon earth. 

Geognoat (Jd'og-nostX n. [See Geognosy.] 
One versed in geognosy; a geologist. [Rare.] 
Geognostlc. Geognostical (Je-og-nost^k, 
je-og-iiost'ik-al), a. Pertaining to geognosy; 
geological. [Rare.] 

Geognosy (Jc-og'no-si), n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
and icno wl edge. ] That part of n atu - 

ral history which treats of the structure of 
the earth. It is the science of the substances 
which compose the earth or its crust, their 
structure, position, relative situation, and 
properties. [This word originated among 
the Gorman mineralogists, and is nearly 
synonymous with geology.] 

Googonlo, Geogonlcal o^-o-gonMk, j^-o- 
goirik-al), a. Pertaining to gcogony, or tlic 
formation of the earth. 

Geogony (Je-og^o-ni), n. [Or. gi, the earth, 
and gen/, generation. ] The doctrine of the 
formation of the earth; geology. 
Geograpber ( je-og'ra f6r), n. [See Oeo- 
OiiAPliY.) One who is versed in, or com- 
piles a treatise on, geography. 

Geonaphic, Geographical (je-o-graPik, 
Je-o-grarik-al), a. Rating to or contain- 
ing a description of the terraqueous globe; 
pertaining to geography. 

Geographically (jd-d-graf'ik-al-li). adv. In 
a geographical manner; according to the 
usual practice of describing the surface of 
the earth. 

Geography earth, 

anugrapA/.description. ] l.Tho science which 
treats of the world and its inhabitants ; a 
description of the earth or terrestrial globe, 
particularly of the divisions of its surface, 
natural and arUflcIal, and of the position 
of the several countrieB, kingdoms, states, 
cities, Ac. As a science, geography includes 
the doctrine or knowledge of the astronomi- 
cal circles or divisions of the sphere, by 
which the relative position of places on the 
globe may l>e ascertained; and usually trea- 
tises of geography contain some account of 
the inhabitants of the earth, of their govern- 
ment, manners, Ao., and an account of the 
principal animals, plants, and minerals.— 
General or unioerseu geography, the science 
which conveys a knowledge of the earth, 
both as a distinct and independent body in 
the universe, and as connected with a sys- 
tem of heavenly bodies. — Mathematical 


ge. 


F* that branch of the general science 
iciris derived from the application of 
mathematical truths to the figure of the 
earth, and which teaches us to determine 
the relative positions of places, their longi- 
tudes and latitudes, the different lines and 
circles imagined to be drawn upon the 
earth's surface, their measure, distance, i^c. 
—Physical geography, that branch of geog- 
raphy which gives a description of tlie 
principal features of the earth s surface, tlie 
various climates and temperatures, show- 
ing how tlioBO, together with other causes, 
affect the condition of the human race, and 
also a general account of the animals and 
productions of the u\o\m.— P olitical geogra- 
phy, that branch which considers the eai'tli 
as the abode of rational beings, according 
to their diffusion over the globe, and their 
social relations as they are divided into 
larger or smaller societies. —iSacreef or bib- 
lical geography, the geography of Palestine, 
and other oriental nations mentioned in 
Scripture, having for its object the illustra- 
tion and elucidation of Scripture history. — 
2. A book containing a description of the 
earth or of a portion of it. 

Geologer, Geologlan U6-oFo-J6r, Je-d-ld'Ji- 
an), n. A geologist. [Rare. ] 

Geologic, Geological (Jo d-loj'ik, je-o-loj'ik- 
al), a. [See Geology.] Pertaining to geo- 
logy, or the science of the earth. 
Geologically (jd-C-loJ'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
geological manner. 

deolo^t (je-oTo-Jist), n. One versed in the 
science of geology. 

Geologize 0‘e-ol'o-JIz), v. i. To study geology; 
to make geological investigations; to dis- 
course as a geologist. 

Geology (i6-oFo-Ji), n. [Or. gi, the earth, 
and discourse. ] The science which deals 

with the structure of the crust of the globe, 
and of the substances which compose it ; or 
the science of the minerals or aggregate 
substances which compose the eiu^, the 
relations whieh the several constituent 
masses boar to each other, their formation, 
structure, position, and history. It also 
investigates the successive changes that 
have taken place in tiie organic and inor- 
ganic kingdoms of nature ; it inquires into 
the causes of these changes, and the influ- 
ence which they have exerted in modifying 
the surface and external structure of our 
planet. It is a science founded on exact 
observation and careful induction, and is 
intimately connected with all the physical 
sciences. The geologist, in order that he 
may conduct his investigations with success, 
ought to be well versed in chemistry, miner- 
alogy, zoology .botany, comparative anatomy , 
in short, every branch of science relating to 
organic and inoigauic nature. I’he rocks 
constituting the crust of the earth have been 
variously divided in accordance with their 
position and ci>iiteiit8. The first great divi- 
sion is into unstrati/fed and stratt/ied. The 
nnstrntified rocks may belong to any age : 
they are divisible into two groups; those 
whicli represent stratified rocks, but have 
lost all trace of original form under |>ower- 
ful modifying influences (metamorphic); and 
those which from the first were unstratifled, 
the volcanic rocks, including under this head 
many of the granites. They are all crystal- 
line; four substances enter into their coiii- 
positioii— mica, quartz, felspar, and horn- 
blende. The volcanic rocks are either con- 
temporaneous or intrusive : the former are 
those poured out on a land surface or a sea 
bottom, as the lavas of the oldest as well as 
of the most recent times ; the latter break 
tbroiigli the strata and push their way among 
them. Tlie metamorphic rocks are gneiss, 
some granites, serpentine, and the like. The 
oldest strata, Laurentian, are represented 
by these rocks, and the tertiaries exhibit 
the conversion of limited areas into crystal- 
line masses. The stratified rocks have been 
deposited from water, and have been divided 
into metamorphic and fossiliftrous, (8^e 
Metamorphic.) The fossiliferous strata 
have been divided into the following classes, 
founded on their fossil contents and the 
physical relations between the strata. — 
Laurentian Highly crystallized schists, 
Quartzose rocks, and limestonea Fossils: 
Eotobn eanadense and grapliite. Locality: 
Canada, Hebrides, Bavima, Norway.— Cam- 
brian. Sandstones, slates, schists, and enrs- 
tallineUmestones. Fossils: sea- weed, tfiefls, 
some Crustacea, especially trilobitea Lo* 
cality: North Wales or Cambria, Scotland, 
America (Huron).— Nfftirian. Sandstones, 
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conglomerates, limestones, metamorphic 
slates, schists. Fossils: stems and leaves of 
water-plants, club-mosses, sea-weeds, corals, 
graptolites, star-fishes, shells bivalve and 
univalve, and trilubites in very great abund- 
ance; in upper beds, fishes, ganoid and pla- 
coid. T^ical locality: Woles.— /) 0 eonian 
and Old Red Sandstone. Sandstones, lime- 
stones, shales. Fossils: sea-weeds, marsh- 
plants, as bulrushes, tree-ferns, reeds, Ac . ; 
corals, shells, cnistacea. Locality: Devon- 
shire. Old Red Sandstone. Sandstones and 
conglomerates. FossiLs: chit’ fly large crus- 
taceans, ganoid fishes, and a few plants 
Locality: Scotland, Welsh Borders. Car- 
honiferous. Sandstones, limestones, shales, 
clays, ironstone, coal. Fossils: very numer- 
ous and gigantic tree-ferns, reeds, pines, 
palms, Ac.; corals, encrinitos, star-flshes, 
soa-urchins, sea and land shells, Crustacea, 
fishes, labyrinthodonts. Trilobites appear 
for the last time. — Permian or Lower ^ew 
Red Sandstone. Red and whitish sandstones, 
shales, magnesian limestone. Remains re- 
semble those of the coal measures, but ani- 
mals less numerous; labyrinthodonts and 
reptiles numerous and gigantic. Tvpical 
locally : Perm in Russia. —Triassieor upper 
yew Red Sandstone. Sandstones, shales, 
conglomerates; characteristic product, rock- 
salt. Remains: plants few — horse-tails, 
calamites, ferns -much smaller than in coal 
measurea Animals — shells, crustacesuis, 
shark-like fishes; reptiles and amphibians 
numerous and of great size. Characteristic 
remains: footprints of great lizards and huge 
birda Called Triassic from being hmnd in 
three distinct groups. Localities : Britain, 
Africa. India.— Oof if tc or Jurassic, subdi- 
vided into lias, oolite proper. purbeeks. Egg- 
grained sandstones, limestones, shalcis.clays, 
Ironstone bands, coal, lignite, and Jot. Forms 
of life more like those of our own times. 
Remains extremely abundant. Vegetable 
life, indicating a climate like that of Aus- 
tralia— sea-weeds, tree-ferns, palms, pines, 
and liliaceous plants. Animals— sponges, 
corals, encrinites, sea-urchins, worms, crus- 
taceans, ammonites, nautllus,gigantlc cuttle- 
fish, Ashes numerous and large, notably huge 
plated sharks. But the most characteristic 
remains are those of enormous lacertian 
reptiles, as ichthyosaurus. Remains of ear- 
liest warm-blooded animals, somewhat re- 
sembling kangaroo. Cretaceous. Ohalk, 
gault, greensand, chert, and coal (rare). 
Plants rare and imperfect, and apparently 
drifted. Animals numerous— sponges, cor- 
als, sea-urchins, star-flshes, and crustaceans. 
Shells plentiful and exquisitely beautiful 
in form and colour, notably ammonites 
and nautilus. Fishes not numerous, and 
characterized b^ their teeth. Reptiles gi- 
gantic, terrestnal in the Wealden. First 
appearance of bones of birds, and what 
seem to be bones of a monkey.— Terfiarp. 
Remains resembling those now existing, 
and a large proportion identical. Real 
exogens appear for the first time; Ashes, 
birds, and mammals of existing families. 
Two great periods— tMirm and c<id. Warm: 
gypsum, marls, niimmulite limestone. Cold 
fteriod: boulder clay uiistratifled and strati- 
fied, shell clays, gravels, Ac. The tertiary 
has been further divided into Eocene, Mio- 
cene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene, in accord- 
ance with the proportions of existing species 
in the various strata. See separate entries. 
— Quaternary or Post-tertiary. Remains 
identical or nearly so with present life. De- 
posits: clay, sand, gravel, mud, peat, soil, 
Ac. Divided into Prehistoric or Post-pleis- 
toeenCj and Historic or Recent. Prehistoric: 
Irish deer, woolly elephant, hairy rhinoceros, 
cave-hyena, cave-bear, mammoth; human 
remains, canoes, ashes, cave and lake dwell- 
ings, stone-weapons and implements, kit- 
chen-middens. Historic or Recent: deposits 
now forming. Species now existing or ex- 
isting within the historic period. - Another 
division oi stratified fosslliferous rocks is 
Into Primary or Pakeozoie ( I.Aureiitian, 
Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian and. Old Red 
Sandstone, Carboniferons, Permian); Secon- 
dary or Mesozoic (Triassic, J urasslc, Creta- 
ceous); Tertiary or Cainozoie (see above), 
and Post-tertiary or Quaternary (see above). 
See Formation, Fossil, Oroanig, Rock, 
and Stratum. 

Oeonumoer (JS'fl-man-sdrX n. One versed 
In or who practises geomanoy. 

Qecmiaiunr (JS'd-man-siX n. [Or. ai, the 
earth, and manUia, divination.) A Kind of 
divination by means of figures or lines. 


formed by little dots or points, originally on 
the earth and afterwards on paper. 
Oeomantic. Geoxnantical (jd-A-man'Uk, 
J6-6-man'tjk-al), a. Of or pertaining to 


geomancy. 

OMXneter (J6-om'et-6r), n. [Or. ge&metris. 
See Oeombtry.] One skilled in geometry; a 
geometrician. 

OMmetral (JS-om'et-ral), a. [Fr. g^ometral.] 
Pertaining to geometry. [Rare.J 
Oeometric, Geometrical (je-c-met'rik, J6- 
o-meVrik-al), a. [Or. geOvietrikos. SeeOEO- 
METRT. ] Pertaining to geometry ; accord- 
ing to the rules or principles of geometry; 
done or determined oy geometry. - Oeomet- 
rieal construction, the represeutatioii of a 
proposition by geometrical liiiea'-O^omrf- 
rieal curves, or geometrical lines, those in 
which the relation between the abscissa and 
ordinates is expressed by a finite algebraical 



Geometrical Decorated Window, Ripon Minster. 

equation. — decorated. In arch. 

applied to the earlier period of decorated 
Gothic, in which the tracery and other orna- 
mentation consist entirely of distinct geo- 
metrical forms, the principle of vertical! ty 
and unity by a subordination of parts being 
fully developed. — Oeometrieal elevation, a de- 
sign for the front or side of a building drawn 
according to the rules of geotne try , as opposed 
to perspective or natural elevation. —Geo- 
metrical locus. See Locus. — Geometrical 
progression, is when the terms increase or 
decrease by equal ratios ; as, 2, 4, 8, 16, 82, 
or 32, 16, 8, 4, 2. See PROORBSSION.— 
metrical stairs, those stairs of which the 
steps are supported only at one end by 
being bnildea into the wall. 

Geometrically (jc-o-met'rik-al-in, adv. In 
a geometrical manner; according to the 
rules or laws of geometry. 

Geometrician (Je-om'e-tri'^shan), n. One 
skilled in geometry ; a geometer ; a mathe- 
matician. 

Geometrid 0 (je-d-met'ri-de),n.pf. A very ex- 
tensive family of lepidopterous, nocturnal, 
or rather seminoctumal insects, known to 
collectors by the name of slender-bodied 
moth. More than 800 BritlMi species be- 
longing to this family are known. The 
family itself is divided into sixty genera. 

Goometrize (je-om'e-triz), v.i. To act ac- 
cording to the laws of geometry; to perform 
geometrically; to proceed in accordance 
with the principles of geometry; to recog- 
nize or apprehend geometrical quantities 
or laws. 

Geometry (}6-om'e-tri), n. [Or. geometria— 
gi, the eaHh,and nutron, measure— the term 
being originally equivalent to land-measur- 
ing or surveying.] The science of magnitude 
in general ; the science which treats of the 
properties of definite portions of space; that 
science which treats of the properties of 
lines, angles, surfaces,and solids; that branch 
of mathematics which treats of the pro- 
perties and relations of magnitudes. Geo- 
metry is the most general and important of 
the mathematical sciences; it is founded 
upon a few axioms or self-evident truths 
(see Axiom), and every proposition which 
It lays down, whether it bo theorem or pro- 
blem, is subjected to the most accurate and 
rigid demonstration. Geometry haa been 
diatinguished into theorstical or speculative 
and practical. The former treata of the 
various properties and relations of magni- 
tudes, with demonstrations of theorems, 
Ac.; and the latter xelatea to the perform- 
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once of certain geometrical operations, such 
as the construction of figures, the drawing 
of lines in certain positions, and the appli- 
cation of geometrical principles to the vari- 
ous measurements in the ordinary concerns 
of life. Theoretical geometry is again 
divided into elementary or common geo- 
metry and the higher geometry, the former 
being employed in the consideration of 
lines, superficies, angles, planes, flmres, 
and solid^ and the latter in the couudera- 
tion of the higher order of curve lines and 
problems. —Analyticalgeometry, DeseripHve 
geometry. See Analytical, Desoriftiyx. 

Geo-naingatiOXl (JS'o-na-vi-g&'^shon), n. A 
tern proposed for that brancm of the science 
of navigation in which the place of a ship at 
sea is determined by referring it to some 
other spot on the fiturfoce of the earth— In 
opposition to Coelo-navigatim (which see). 

Geonomy (Je-ou'o-mi), n. [Gr. gP., the earth, 
and nomos, a law.] Tlie science of the 
physical laws relating to the earth, includ- 
ing geology and physical geography. 


lice of eating earth, as dirt, clay, chalk, Ac. 
See Dirt-eatino. 

G^phaglst (J^-ofa-Jist), n. One who prac- 
tises geophagism; one who eats earth. 

Oeophlla (J6-oril-a), n. [Or. ge, the earth, 
ajiavhileo, to lovo.f A small genus of creep- 
ing tierbaceous plants of the nat. order 
RiibiacecD, natives of India and tropical 
America and Africa. I'he root of G. reni- 
fortnis is emetic, and may be used as a sub- 
stitute for ipecacuanha. 

GeophUUB (Je-oni-us), n. [Gr. gf, the earth, 
anti pAifoit, loving.] A genus of articulate 
animals, belonging to the order Chilognatha 
and class Myriapoda, including the G. elec- 
tricus, or electric centipede, a species not 
uncommon in this coimtry, which has the 
power of emitting light when excited. 
Cfeoponlc, Geoponical (J§ o-pon'ik, J6-6- 
pon'ik-al), a. [Or. ge, the earth, and pmws, 
labour.] Pertaining to tillage of the earth 
or agriculture. 'Authors Sir 

T. Browne. 

GeoponlCB (J^-d-pon'iks), n. The art or 
science of cultivating the earth. * Herbs 
and wholesome sallets, and other plain and 
useful parts of geoponies.* Evelyn, 

Georama 0c<6-ril'ma), n. [Or. gi, the earth, 
and horama, view. ] A loj'ge hollow spheri- 
cal globe or chamber, lined in the inside 
with cloth on which is depicted a general 
view of the geography of the earth's surface 
so as to be seen by a spectator from the in- 
terior. 

George (JorJ), n. [Gr. georgos, a husband- 
man gP, the earth, and ergon, labour.] 1. A 
figure of St Oeorge on horseback encounter- 
ing the dragon, wf»rn pendent from the 



The George of the Order of the Gaiter. 

collar by knights of the Garter. 'Look on 
my George, I am a ^ntlemati.’ Shak: Bee 
Garter.— 2. A loaf, supposed to have been 
originally stamped with a figure of Bt. 
Oeorge. ' A brown george. * Dryden. 

Goorm-notlla (]or]'n6-bp, n. A gold coin 
in the time of Henry Vlll. of the value of 
6s. 8ci. sterling: so called from bearing on 
the reverse the figure of Bt George killing 
the dragon. 

OeorglBA (]or]l-aii)b n. A native or inhab- 
itant of the r^on called Georgia on the 
south of Uie Caucasus Mountains; or of 
Oeorgia,one of the United Btates of America. 

Gaoriliiil (JorJ'i-an), a. Belonging or relat- 
ing to Georgia in Asia, or the state of 
Georgia in the United Btatea 
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itiNATB.] Sproutinff; beginning to grow; 
growing; gradually developing. 

Prophecies are not fulfilled punctually, at once, 
but have springinir and gtrminant accoiiipUshment 
throughout many ai^es. Bacon, 

Germinate (J6rm'in-at), v.i. pret A pp. ^er- 
■%ninaUdi ppr. germinating. [L. gennxno^ 
germinatum, to bud, from gertnen. See 
Oerm.] To sprout; to bud; to shoot; to 
begin to vegetate, as a plant or its seed. 

Oenninate v.t. To cause to 

sprout; to put forth, as leaves. [Rare.] 

In the leafy months of June and July several French 
departments germmatt a set of rebellious paper* 
leaves, named proclamations, resolutions, journals, 
or diumals, *of the union for resistance to oppres- 
sion.* Cariyit. 

Germination (J^rm-in-a'shon), n. The 
tirst act of growth by an embryo plant; the 
time in which seeds vegetate after being 



f ( V\ 
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Seeds germinating. (In centre a pl.uit which has 
newly appeared above ground.) 

planted or sown. The immediate causes of 
genniiiation are the presence of moisture 
and atmospheric air and a certain elevation 
of temperature. Moisture softens the in- 
teguments of the seed and relaxes the tissue 
of the embryo; atmospheric air supplies oxy- 
gen and nitrogen; and a temperature, which 
must he at least as high as 32* Fahr. , by ex- 
citing the vitality of the embryo, enables it 
to take advantage of the agents with which 
it is in contact. During germination various 
changes take place in the chemical consti- 
tuents of the seed, and are usually accom- 
panied with increase of temperature, as is 
seen in the process of malting. Along with 
these other changes commonly take place: a 
root is produced, which strikes perpendicu- 
larly downwards and, fixing itself in the soil, 
begins to absorb food; a growth upwards 
then commences and ends in the protrusion 
of a stem and leaves. 

OexmlnatlveCJ^r'inin-at-iv), a. Of orpertaln- 
ing to germination. 

Oerm^tlieory. The theory that living mat- 
ter cannot be produced by evolution or de- 
velopment from not -living matter, hut is 
produced from germs or seeds. 'Fhe theory 
more particularly concerns itself with the 
appearance of life, or with phenomena sup- 
posed to be dependent on the presence of 
living matter, where the germs are so infini- 
tesimally minute as not to ho capable of 
detection by the eye aided by the most 
powerful instruments. In this view it has 
two aspects —first, as it affects the question 
of the origin of life. and. second, as it affects 
the origin and propagation of many diseases. 
As it regards the doctrine of the origin of 
life see Biooenrsis, Ahiooenesis. As it 
affects the origin and propagation of disease 
it is maintained that the whole class of 
zymotic diseases, with many others, ore due 
to the presence in the atmosphere of infinite 
multitudes of germs, chiefly spores of cryp- 
togamic plants, as Bacteria and Torula (the 
yeast-plant), ready to become developed and 
multiply under favourable conditions, and 
by BO doing to set up fermentation, putre- 
faction, or other morbid action in the bodies 
on or in which they are parasitic. All admit 
that many cutaneous diseases are due to the 
presence of parasites propagated by spores, 
as also that certain diseases, as pdbrine in 
silk- worms, * blood ’ in cattle, malignant pus- 
tules, Ac. , arise from the genus of animals or 
plants in the tissues or blood, but in regard 
to its wider application there is much contro- 
versy. A system of antiseptic treatment of 
wounds and sores has been founded upon 
this theory, with the view chiefly of prevent- 
ing the formation of pus on the surface of 
incised wounds, anrl pyiemla, or blood- 
poisoning, occasionally occurring after oper- 
ations, especially in hospitals. This treat- 


ment consists in endeavouring to exclude 
germs or effect their destruction by the 
agency chiefly of carbolic acid. 

Qern,t Oenie,t V.i. To grin; to snarl; to 
yawn. 'Gaping like a gulfe when he did 
genie/ Speneer. 

Gerooomia (je-rd-kfi'mi-a), n. Same as 
Oeroamy. 

GtorooonUcal (Je-r6-kom'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to gerocomy. [Rare.] 

Oerocomy (Je-ro'ko-mi), n. [Gr. giron, an 
old man, and kotneOt to take care of.] That 
part of medicine which treats of the proper 
regimen for old people. [Rare. ] 

Qerontes (gc-ron't^z or Je-ron't£z), n. pL 
[Or. , old men. ] In Greek antiq. ma^strates 
in Sparta who, with the ephori and kings, 
were the supremo authority of the state. 
There were twenty-eight, or, according to 
some, thirty- two, of these magistrates. They 
could not be elevated to the dignity before 
their sixtieth year. 

Gerontocracy (^ge-ron-tok^ra-si or Je-ron- 
tok^ra-si), n. [Gr. ger&n, gerontoa, an old 
man. and kratoe, power.] Government by 
old men. 

Oercpigla, Jeruplgia (Je-ro-pi^Ji-a. Je-ni- 
pi'ji-a), n. A mixture composei! of unfer- 
iiiented grape-juice, with sufficient brandy 
and sugar to prevent it from fermentation, 
and colouring matter from rhatany root or 
log- wood, imported from Portugal, to give 
spurious strength and colour to port wines. 
Gerrlfl (J^r^ris), n. A genus of hemipterous 
insects. See Hydrometkidjs. 
Qerrsrmander (ge-ri-man'd^r), v.t. [From 
a governor of Massachusetts named Gerry, 
who devised the scheme.] To arrange the 
political divisions of, as a state, so that in an 
election one party may obtain an advantage 
over its opponent, even though the latter 
may possess a majority of votes in the state. 
[American political slang.] 

Gerund (jeVund), n. [L. gerundium, from 
gerOy to carry on or perform— because, ac- 
cording to the old grammarians, the gerund 
properly expressed the doing or the neces- 
sity of doing something.] The name given 
originally by grammarians to a part of 
the Latin verb used to express the mean- 
ing of the present infinitive active, when 
the infinitive ought to stand In some other 
case than the nominative, but adopted into 
other languages to indicate various forms 
or modifications of the verb; thus, in Anglo- 
Saxon a dative form of the infinitive with M 
before it, is often called the gemnd: as, Ic 
eom td nimanne, I am to take (or be taken), 
in Latin the gerund is a sort of verbal noun, 
having only Uie oblique cases, and possess- 
ing the same power of government as its 
verb, hut resemhlitig the noun in being gov- 
erned by prepositions; as, studium ofifer/iper- 
andi legihus, a desire of obeying the laws; 
ad dbtemperandvm legihus, for obeying the 
laws. The early Knglish or Anglo-Saxon 
gerund or dative of the infinitive was used 
chiefly to indicate end or purpose, like the 
Latin gerund or supine, or ut with the sub- 
junctive. In English what seems to be a 
present participle governed by a preposition 
is sometimes denominated a gerund, in such 
phrases, for example, as 'fit for teaching,* 
'fond oif learning;* but hero teaching nxiA 
teaming are merely verbal nouns (corre- 
sponding to the Anglo-Saxon nouns in -ung) 
governed by a preposition, the preposition 
and noun together doing the autv of the 
older gerund or dative infinitive with to. 8o, 

' fit for teaching boys,* is an abbreviation for 
* fit for the teaching of boys.' 

Qerundial (Je-run'di-al), a. Pertaining to 
or resembling a genind. 

Gerundive (je-rund^iv), n. A name given 
originally by Latin grammarians to the 
future participle passive, but adopted into 
other languages to indicate certain modifi- 
cations of the verb, as in English to indicate 
the verbal noun in -ing when governed by a 
preposition, and In German the present 
Participle with zu (to) prefixed. 
Qerandivaly (Je-rund^iv-li), adv. In the 
manner of a gerund or gerundive; aa, or in 
place of, a gerund or gerundive. 

CferuBla (ge-rd'si-a), n. [Gr. gerouHa, an 
assembly of elders.] The senate of ancient 
Sparta; the aristocratic element of Spartan 
polity. See Gbrontrs. 

Qervas (J^r'vas), n. A small tropical Ame- 
rican shrub, the Staehytarpheta jamaicen- 
MiM, nat. order Verbenaceie, the leaves of 
which are sold in Austria under the name 
of Brazilian tea, and used in Britain to 
adulterate tea. 


OervUlia Odr-vini-ak n. [After M. QervilU, 
a French naturaliat ] A genua of conchlfers 
or bivalves, family Avicundso, or wing-shells, 
found fossil from the carboniferous aystem 
to the chalk inclusive. 

Gealiiig,t n. A gosling. 

GesneraCJes-ne^ra). [AfterOonrRd(?e#ner,the 
celebrated botanist] A handsome genus of 
about fifty species, Gie type of the nat order 
Gesneraceto. They are mostly natives of 
Brazil, having tuberous rhizomes, onposite 
leaves, and usually red or orange flowers, 
home singly or several together on axillary 
jieduncles or in terminal racemes. 

I Gfesneracess (Jes-ne-ra'sd-d). An order of 
I monopetalouB exogens, comprising about 
I 700 species, mostly natives of tropical and 
! subtropical regions, and represented by a 
I few genera in Australia, New Zealand, Jwpan, 

I China, and the Mediterranean region. They 
' are shrubby herbs, or (rarely) trees, often 
with tuberous rhizomes, usually opposite 
leaves, and scarlet, violet, or blue (often 
veiy handsome) flowers, home singly upon 
axillary or terminal peduncles. Some of 
the genera are frequent in our hothouses, 
such as Gloxinia, Achlmenes, and Qesnera. 
IOe8Be,tv.L To guess. Chaucer. 

I Ge8t,t n. A guest Chaucer. 

G68t, Oeste (Jest), n. [L.gestum, from gero, 
to carry, to do. ] 1. 1 Deed, action, or achieve- 
ment 

They were two knif^hts of peerlesse puissance, 

And famous far abroad for warlike gesi. S/eftsfr. 

2.t Show; representation.— 8 . t Carriage of 
person; deportment; BometimoB gesture. 

Portly his person wa.s, and much incrcast. 

Through hts hcroick grace and honourable gvrA 

SgoMser. 

If ad the knight looked back to the page s geste, 

1 ween he had turned cinotil 
For dread was the woe in the face so young: 

And wild was the silent grr/r that flung 
Casque, sword to earth. B. B. Browning. 

Geatt (jest), n. [O.Fr. giete. See Gist.] 1. A 
stage, rest, or stop in travelling. See Gist. 

2. A roll or Journal of the several days and 
stages prefixed, in the iourneys of the Eng- 
lish kings, many of which are extant in the 
heralds' office. 

Gestant Ues'tant), a. [L. gegtane, geetantig, 
ppr. of gegto, freq. from gero, gegtum, to 
caiTy ] Carrying; laden. 'Clouds gezfonf 
with heat* K 6. Browning. 

Gestation (Jest-a'shon), n. [L. gegtatio, from 
gegto, gegtatum, freq. from gero, to carry.] 
1. 1 The act of wearing, as clothes or orna- 
ments.- 2. The act of carrying young in the 
womb from conception to delivery; preg- 
nancy.— 3. Exercise in which one is home 
or cairiod, os on horseback, or In a carriage, 
without the exercise of his own powers.— 
IJxtra-uterinegegtation, pregnancy In which 
the fetus is contained in some organ ex- 
terior to the uterus, as when it Is lodged in 
the ovary or in the fallopian tubes. 
CtoBtatory (jest'a-to-ri), a. 1. That may be 
carried or worn. 

The crowns and garlands of the ancients were 
tithcT gesiaiory, such as they wore about their heads 
Yind necks, &c. Sir T. Browno, 

2. Pertaining to gestation or pregnancy. 
Oestio (Jest'll^ a. Peitalning to deeds; le- 
gendary. 'The gay grandsire, skill'd in 
gegtie lore.' Ooldgtnith. 

Gesticulate (Jes-tik'fi-l&tJ. v.L pret. A pp. 
gegtieulaied; ppr. gegHcuIating. [L. gegticu- 
lor, gegtieutatug, from gero, gegtum, to bear 
or carry. ] To make gestures or motions, as 
in speaking; to use posturea 

The Spaniards argue with even more vehemence 
than even the French or Italians, and gttHeniato 
with equal, If not superior, eagerness. 

U. Swinburne. 

Gesticulate (Jes-tlk'fi-l&t), v. t. To represent 
by gesture; to imitate; to act. [Rare.] 

If I knew any man so vile 
To act the crimes these whippers reprehend. 

Or what their servile apexgesficu/ato. B. yonson. 

Gesticulation (JeB-tik'a-1&"Bhon), n. [L. 
gegticulatio, from gegtieuhr. See GESTICU- 
LATE.] 1. The act of gesticulating or making 
gestures to express passion or enforce senti- 
ments.— 2. A gesture: a motion of the body 
or limbs in speaking, or in representing 
action or pasaion, and enforcing arguments 
and sentiments.— 8 . Antic tricks or motions. 

' Mimical and fantastical gegtieulatUmg. * Bp. 
Reynoldg. 

Ctosticvdiator Gcs-tik'fi-l&t-er), n. One tjiat 
shows postures or makes gesturea 
Oestlculatory Gos-tik'U-ll-to-riX a. Of or 
pertaining to gesticulation; representing by 
gestures. ' Mimical and gutiouJUUary enter- 
Mlnments.' Warton. 
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CtoitOTft OMtonr.t »• A relater of gwU 
or adventurea. 

Mlnestrales. 

And gfsUmrt for to tellen tales. Chauctr. 

Oettural (Jes'tQr-alX a. Pertaining to ges- 
ture. 

Gesture Gea'tQrXn. [Fr.^sfe; 
mode of acting, from C. geHwt, carriage, 
posture, motion, from gero, gestum, to 
iiear, to carry.] 1. A motion of the face, 
body, or limbs expressive of sentiment or 
passion; any action or posture intended to 
express an idea or a pMsion, or to enforce 
an argument or opinion.-- 2. Movement of 
the body or limbs. 

Grace was In all her steps, heaven In her eye. 

In every zesiure dignity and love. Miiton. 

Gesture (Jos'tur), v,t pret. A pp. gestured; 
ppr. gesturing. To accompany or enforce 
with gesture or action. 

Our attire disgraceth it; it is not orderly read nor 
gestured as bcseemeth. Hooker. 

Gesture (Jos'tur), v.i. To gesticulate; to 
make gestures. 

Qestureless a. Free from ges- 

tures. 

Gesturement (Jos'tilr-ment), n. Act of 
making gestures. 

Get (get), v.t. pret. got (gat, obs.); pp. got, 
gotten; ppr. getting. [A. Sax. getan, gietan, 
gytan, to obtain; led. geta, to get; O.H.G. 
gezan, to acquire; O.Sax. higetan, to obtain; 
Goth, bigitan, to find. Probably of same 
root as Or. chandand, to hold, to contain, 
L. pre-hendo, to catch, to seize.] 1. To pro- 
cure; to obtain; to gain possession of by 
any means; as, we get favour by kindness; 
we get wealth by industry and economy; 
we get land by purchase; wo get praise by 
good conduct; and we get blame by doing 
Injustice; most men get what they can for 
their goods or for their services. 2. To come 
Into possession of: used only with haoe and 
had, and tlien signifying to be or to have 
been ill possession of. 

Thou ha.st got the fiice of a man. Herbert. 

8. To begot; to procreate; to generate. 

Sure they are bastards to the English, the French 
never Shak. 

4. To acquire mental possession of; to com- 
mit to memory; to learn; as, to get a lesson. 

Lo, Yates 1 without the least finesse of art, 

He gets applause— 1 wish hc*di^r/ his part. 

Churchill. 

6. To prevail on; to induce; to persuade. 

Though the king could not get him to engage in a 
life of business. Spectator. 

6. To procure or cause to be or occur. 

Those things i bid you do; get them dispatched. 

Shak, 

7. To carry ; to betake ; reflexive use. • Get 
thee out from this land. ' Qen. xxxi. 13. 

He with all speed gaf himself ... to the strong 
town of Megs. Knolles. 

---To get in, to collect and shelter; to brii^ 
under cover; as, to get in corn. — To get off, 
(a) to put off ; to take or pull off; as, to get 
a garment; also, to remove; as, to get off 
a ship from shoals, (b) To sell; to dispose 
of; as, to getoffgoodfi.—Toget on, to puton; 
to draw or pull on; as, to get on a coat; to 
get on boots.— To get out, (a) to draw forth; 
as, to get out a secret, (b) To draw out; to 
disengage. —To get over, to surmount ; to 
conquer; to pass without being obstructed; 
as, to get over difficulties ; also, to recover ; 
as, to get over sickness. — To get the day, to 
win; to conquer; to gain the victory.— 2’o ! 
get together, to collect; to amass.— To get 
up, to prepare and introduce; to bring for- 
ward. See extract at end of Get, ii.t.— S yn. 
To obtain, procure, acquire, attain, realize. 
Get (get), v.i. 1. To make acquisition; to 

^!rinoum, France smiles; we lose, they daUj^i^f. 

2. Toarriveat anyplaceor state; to become: 
followed by some modifying word, and some- 
times implying difficulty or labour; aa— To 
get above, to surmount; to surpass.— To get 
ahead, to advance ; to prosper. — To get 
along, to proceed ; to advance. ^Togei asleep, 
to fiul asleep.— To pet at, to reach; to make 
way to; to come to.— To get away or 
away from, to depart; to quit; to leave; or 
to disengage one’s self from.— To get back, 
to arrive at the place from which one de- 

E arted; to return.— To get before, to arrive 
1 front or more forward.— To get behind, 
to fall In the rear; to lag.— To get dear, to 
disengage one's self; to be released, as from 
conflnement, obligation, or burden; also, to 
be |f«6d from danger or embarrassment.— 
To get down, to descend ; to come from an 


elevation.— To pot drunk, to become intoxi- 
cated.— To pof /orioard, to proceed; to ad- 
vance; also, to prosper; to advance in wealth. 
—To get home, to arrive at one's dwelling.— 
To get in or info, to arrive within an inclosure 
or a mixed body; to pass In; to insinuate 
one’s self. -To get loose or free, to disengage 
one's self; to be released from conflnement. 
— To get near, to approach within a small 
distance.- To get off, to escape; to depart; 
to get clear; also, to alight; to descend from. 
— To get on, to proceed; to advance; to suc- 
ceed; to pro8per.—2'opef ouf, to depart from 
an inclosed place or from conflnement; to 
escape; to free one’s self from embarrass- 
ment. See V. t. 7. --To get over, to pass over; to 
surmount; to conquer; to recover from ; as, to 
get ov 0 r difllculties; topef over sickness. —To 
get quit of, to get rid of; to shift off, or to 
disengage one’s self from.— To get rid of, to 
disengage one’s self from; also, to shift off; 
to remove. — To pef throttgh, to pass through 
and reach a point beyond anything; also, to 
flnish; to accomplish.— To get to, to reach; 
to arrive.— To get together, to meet; to as- 
semble; to convene. - -To pef up, (a) to arise; 
to rise from a bed or a seat; also, to ascend; 
to climb, (b) To prepare and introduce; to 
bring forward ; as, to get up a concert, 
(c) To dress; to equip; as the actor was well 
got up for the part. —The following specimen 
of the capabilities of get, transitive and in- 
transitive, is given by Dr. Withers : 

Igol on horseback within ten minutes after 1 4^0/ your 
letter. When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for 
town; but 1 got wet through before I got to Canter* 
bury; and 1 nave got such a cold as I shall not be 
able to get rid of m a hurry. 1 got to the Treasury 
about noon, but first of all \got shaved and dressed. 

T soon got into the secret o\ getting a memorial be- 
fore the board, but 1 could not get an answer then; 
however, 1 got intelligence from the messenger that 
I should likely one the next morning. As soon 
as X got back to my inn \ got supper sma got to bed. 

It was not long before t got to sleep, when I got 
up in the morning, 1 got tiiy breakfast, and then I got 
myself dressed tnat 1 might get out in time to get an 
answer to my memorial. As soon as I got it, I got 
into the chaise, and got to Canterbury by three, and 
about tea-time 1 got home. 1 have got nothing for 
you. and so adieu. 

Ciett (get), n. [Fr. geite,^ Fashion; beha- 
viour. Chaucer. 

Get (get), n. Breed; offspring. [Scotch.] 
For Qoeth. Chaucer. 

Get-notlllnff (get^nu-thing), n. One who 
through iazmess earns notmng; an idler; a 
ne’er-do-well. 

F.very get-nothing is a thief, and laxiness is a 
stolen water. j 4 dams. 

Get-penny t (get'pen-ni), n. Something 
which gets or gains money for those con- 
cerned m it; a successful affair, os a theatri- 
cal performance. D, Jonson. 

Gettable, Getable (get'a-bi), a. That may 
be gotten or obtained; obtainable. 

Ctotter (get'er), n. l. One who gets, gains, 
obtains, or acquires. — 2. One who begets or 
procreates. 

Peace is a very lethargy, a getter of more bastard 
children than war’s a destroyer of men. Shak. 

3. One employed in digging, in the construc- 
tion of ail earthwork. 

Getting (getting), n. 1. The act of obtaining, 
gaining, or acquiring; acquisition. 

Get wisdom ; and with ail thy getting, get under- 
standing. Prov. iv. 7. 

2. Gain; profit. 

The meaner families return a small share of their 
gettings, to be a portion for the child. Swift. 

Get-up (got'up), n. Appointment; equip- 
ment; dress and other accessories; as, the 
actor’s get’Up was flrat-rate. 

Geum Ge'um), n. [L. , from Gr. geuA, to give a 
taste or relish to, to stimulate — the roots of 
some of thcm.and of allied species, having the 
same properties as Peruvian bark.] A genus 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, belonging 
to the nat order Rosaceai, chiefly natives of 
the northern parts of the world. Two of 
them are common British plants known by 
the name of avens. O. eanadense, choco- 
late-root or blood-root, a North American 
species, has some reputation as a tonic. A 
species of saxifrage is also called Oeum. 
Gewgaw (gfl'mX n. [Old forms gttgawe, gy- 
gawe, shown bv Skeat to be from older give- 
gove, a kind of reduplicated form from the 
verb to give. 1 A showy trifle; a pretty thing 
of little worth; a toy; a bauble; a splendid 
plaything. * A heavy gvu^atv, called a crown.' 
lOrydcn. 

There enme e young noble, a warrior who had 
never seen war, glittering with^graguwx. Disraeli. 

Gewgaw (gfl'ge)f a. showy without value. 

Seeing hin gewgaw castle shine. 

New as his title, built last year. remnyeeu. 


Gey (gy). adv. 
r. [Scotch.] 


See 


Pretty ; moderately. 

Gay. [Scotch.] 

Geyser (gl'z6r), n. [Icel. geysa, to be vio- 
lently expelled, gey-eilegr, vehement; al- 
lied to £. gush.] The name given to springs 
or fountains of hot water such os were first 
observed in Iceland. Ibe geysers of Ice- 
land, nearly one hundred in number, lie 
about 30 miles north-west of Mount Hecla 
and 16 miles north of the town of Skalholt, 
in a plain covered by hot springs and steam- 
ing apertures. The largest, called the Great 
Geyser, throws up at certain times a column 
of hot water, with loud explosions, to the 
height of over 200 feet, and this eruption 
terminates in a column of steam, which 
rushes up with amazing force and a thunder- 
ing noise. The next most important is the 
New Geyser or Strokkur (chumX These 
springs are supposed to bo connected with 
Mount Ilccla. The gevsers of Iceland are, 
however, surpassed by those which have been 
discovered in comparatively recent times 
in the Rocky Mountains in the Yellowstone 
Region. (SeoBoiLlNG-SPRlNQS.) The pheno- 
menon, as experimentally illustrated byTim- 
dall, is due to the heating of the walls of 
a fissure, whereby the water is slowly raised 
to the boiling point under pressure and 
explodes into steam, an interval being re- 
quired for the process to be repeated. 
Gnainorlk (ga'no-rik), n. A variety of the yak 
of a black colour, the back and tail being 
often white. 

Gbaist (gast), n. A ghost. [Scotch.] 

Hillocks, stanes, and bushes kcnti'd aye 

FroLC ghaisls an' witches. Bums. 

Gbark (gkrk), n. A name in ports of the 
East for the best descriptions of eagle- wood, 
which, after being buried for a time, is 
dark, glossy, and sinks in water. Sim- 
monds. 

Gbarry (ghriri), n. A native Indian carriage 
drawn by oxen. 

Gbaat (gast), a. [Probably based on ghastly 
but influenced in sense by ghost. ] Having a 
ghastly appearance; weird. 

How doth the wide and melancholy earth 
Gather her hills around us, grey and ghast. 

E. B. Browning. 

Gbaatt (gast), v. t. To strike aghast. 

Ghasted by the noise I made. 

Full suddenly he fled. Shak. 

Gbastfolt (gastTul). a. [See Ghastly.] 
Such as to m&e people stand aghast; dread- 
ful; terrible. 

I tell no lie, ghastfnl grea my name. 

That it alone disconihtcd an host. Mir. for Mags. 

ObastAiUyt (KBst'fnl-li), adv. In a ghastful 
manner; mglitfuUy. 

He often h\\xxe%ghaslfnlly, raves loud, &c. Pope. 
GbastllnasB (gast'H-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being ghastly; horror of counte- 
nance ; a doatmike look ; paleness; as, the 
ghastlimss of his appearance, 
ubastly (gast'li), a. [Rather from the ghast 
of aghast than from A. Sax. gdst, a ghost.] 

1. Terrible of couuteimnec ; deathlike ; dis- 
mal; as, a ghastly face; ghastly smiles. 

Death 

Grinn'd horrible h ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should he fill'd. Millort. 

2. Horrible; shocking; dreadful. ‘Mangled 
with ghastly wounds.* Milton. — Ghastly, 
Grim, Grisly, Haggard. Ghastly, os it is 
most commonly applied, means deadly pale, 
deathlike. It Is generally applied to the 
countenance, but its signification has been 
extended to denote anything that is shock- 
ing and suggestive of death; as, Milton's 
‘mangled with ghastly wounds.' 

Her face was 10 ghastly that it could not be recog- 
nised. Macaulay. 

Grim characterizes a rigid, fixed expression 
of countenance, indicating a severe, stem, 
rutliless disposition. Death is called ‘the 
grim king of terrors. ' Grisly designates the 
appearance of a person calculated to inspire 
terror. 

My grisly countenance made others fly; 

None durst come near for fear of sudden death. 

Shak. 

Haggard adds to the idea of paleness of 
countenance that of being wasted by famine 
or protracted mental agony. 

Gbaatly (gastli), adv. In a ghastly manner; 
hideously. 

Staring tvXL ghastly like a strangled man. Shak. 

Gbastnesat (wt'nes), n. GhastHness. 

GbAt» Gbautteat). (Hind.] 1. In the East 
Indies, a pass through a mountain; also, a 
range or onaiii of hills.— 2. A landing-place 
or stairway to the rivers of India, generally 
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having at tiie summit a temple, pagoda, 
bathing-house, or place of rest and recrea- 
tion. 



lihoosla ChAt, Benares. 

A Ar<#/ consists in general of a long, high building, 
fronting the river, to which access is had by ine.ans 
of several flights of steps, these latter forming the 
essential part of the structure, as the wall or bunding 
is only for the protection of loungers from the sun s 
rays. Lhambtrs's Rney. 

Glielire, Gheber (ga'b6r), n. Same as Gxiebre. 

Ghee (ge), n. [Hind, gnit clarified butter.] 
In the East Indies, the butter made from 
the milk of the buffalo, clarified by boiling, 
and thus converted into a kind of oil. 

Gherkin (g^r'kln), n. [G. gurke, D. agfirkje, 
Dan. agurke, PoL ogorek, Ar.al-khipdr, Hind. 
khiydr, cucumber.] A small-fruited variety 
of the cucumber, used for pickling. 

GhesaKges). e.i. To guess. Sneriaer. 

GketchOO (get'shb), n. An Indian name for 
the plant Apoiunjeton manoatachyon, the 
roots of which are nearly as good as potatoes, 
and as much liked by the natives. Simrnotida, 

Ghetto (get'td), n. [it. ] The quarter in cer- 
tain Italian towns where Jews live. 

I went to the Ghttfa, where the jews dwell as in a 
suburb by them.sclvcs. Evtlyn. 

Qhlhell^e (gil^Mn), n. [The Italian form 
of WaiJblingen, the name of an estate in 
that portion of the ancient circle of Fran- 
conia now included in Wiirtemberg. be- 
longliig to the house of flohenstaufeu (to 
which the then Emperor Conrad l>elonged), 
when war broke out in 1140 between this 
house and the Welfn or Quelfa. It was first 
employed as the rallying erv of the em- 
peror’s party at the battle of Weinsberg. ] 
One of that faction in Italy that were in 
favour of the emperor and opposed to the 
Guelfa, or pope’s faction. These factions 
arose in the twelfth ccntuix suid dlstui'bed 
Germany and Italy for 300 years. See 
GUELF. 

The war-cry of the .irmy opposed to Conrad on 
this occasion was * Welf * or * Crueluh ; ' th.at of Con- 
rad's army was * Waiblingcn.' Hence, ever after- 
wards these names were used to distinguish the two 


great parties into which the inhabitants of Germany 
and Italy were divided — a )iarti.s.*in of the popes 
ag.ainst the emperors being called a Gueiph, and a 


partisan of the emperors ag.^inst the pfipes, a Ght- 
belline. Cha fnbers's Inf. for the People. 

Ghlttern (gi t't^m), n. Same as OUierxi (which 
see). 

They can no more hear xhy j^hittem*s tunc. Keats. 

OhOhona-ffraBB (go hO’na-gras), n. A poi- 
sonous luaiaii grass, supposed to be Patipa- 
turn acrobiculatum. 

GhOle (gOl), n. Sumo as Gktml (which see). 
Ohoont (gont), n. A small sure-footed 
Indian pony, used in the mountain ranges 
as a pack nr saddle imrse. 

GhOfli (gdst), n. [A. Sux gdst, a spirit, a ghost; 
D. geeat, O. geiat, a spirit ; from a root seen 
in Icel. geina, to chafe, to rage as 111 * 6 ; Bw. 
giiaa, to ferment; E. yetMt] l.f The spirit; 
the soul of man. 

A thousand troubles grow 

To vexe his weried Surrey. 

2. The soul of a deceased person; the soul or 
spirit separate from tlie body; an appari- 
tion. 

The mighty jt^hos/s of our great Harrys rose. 

Dryden. 

8.t A corpse; a dead body. 

No knight so rude f ween. 

As to doen outrage to a sleeping £host. Spenser. 

i. Shadow; trace; as, ho had not the ghost 
of a chance.— To give up the ghoet, to die; 
to yield up the breath or spint; to expire. 
—The Holy Ghost, the third person in the 
Trinity.— Bvn. Apparition, spectre, phan- 
tom, shade. 


GhOStt (gdst), v.i. To die; to expire. * Within 
a few hours she ghosted/ Sidney, 

OhOBtt (gdst), To appear to In the form 
of a ghost; to haunt with an apparition. 

Julius Caesar, 

Who at Philippi the good Btutun ^^hosied. Shah. 

OhOBtlOBBt tedstles), a. Without life or 
spirit. 

Works are the breath of faith; the proofs by which 
we may Judge whether it live. If you feel them not, 
the faith g^hosttess. Dr. K. Clarke. 

Ghostlike (gdst^lk), a. Like a ghost; 
withered; having sunken eyes; ghastly. 

OhOStUneBB (gOstli-nes), n. The state or 
i quality of being ghostly. 

GhOBti^ (gdst’liX o* L Having to do with 
the soul or spirit; spiritual; relating to the 
soul; not cariinl or secular. 

Save and defend us from oox ghostly enemies. 

Common Prayer. 

Ce.ase, 

Sweet father, and bid c.all ghostly man 

Hither, and let me shrive me clean, and die. 

Tennvson. 

2. Pertaining to appariUona— 8. Suitable for 
ghosts; solemn; gloomy; as, ghostly halls. 

To muse at last, amid the ghostly gloom 

Of graves and hoary vaults, and cloister'd cells. 

Akenside, 

GhOBt-moth (gost'moth), n. A nocturnal 
lepidopterous insect (Hepialus humuli), so 
eallod from the male being of a white colour, 
and from its habit of hovering with a pen- 
duliim-like motion in the twilight over one 
spot (often ill churchyards), where the 
female, wiiich has grejr posterior wings and 
red-spotted anterior wings, is concealed. 

GhOBt-BOer ( gdst ^ so -dr), n. One who secs 
ghosts or apparitions. 

GhOBt-Btory (ffdat’sta-ri), n. A story about 
ghosts or in wnich ghosts are introduced. 

Ghoul, n. [Per. ghdl, ghul, ghuteal, a demon 
of the mountains and the woods, supposed 
to devour men and other animals.] An 
imaginary evil being among eastern nations, 
which is supposed to prey upon human 
bodies. 

Ghyll (gil), n. [See Gill.] A gully or cleft 
in a bill; a ravine. [Border dialect.] 
longdate Pike a%nd Witch's Lair, 

And Uuiigeoii-rAy// so foully rent. Coleridge. 

GlalloUno (Jyal-lo-le'no), n. [It. giallorino, 
yellowish, from giallo, yellow.] An oxide 
of lead or massicot, a fine yellow pigment 
much used under the name of Naples Yellow. 

Glajubeauz, Olambeux (zhamlid, zham'- 
bu). »• (Fr. jambe, leg.] Armour for 
the legs; jambes. * A large purple streome 
adown their giamheux falles.' Spetiser. 

Giant (jl'ant), n. [O.E. geant, Fr. g^ant; 
L. gigas, gvgantU ; Or. gigas, gigantos, 
possibly, but not probably, from gegeiies, 
earth-bom -said of the Titans and Giants, 
who were supposed to be the sons of Gaia 
or Tell us ge, the earth, and geinomai, to 
be liorii. j 1. A man of extraordinary bulk 
anti stature. 

Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprise. Milton. 

2. A person of extraordinary strength or 
powers, bodily or intellectual; as, the Judge 
Is a giant in his profession. — Giant’s Causey 
or Causeway, a mass of columnar basaltic 
rock on the coast of Antrim in Ireland. 

Giant (jl'ant), a. Like a giant; extraordinary 
in size or strength ; as, giant broUiers ; a 
giant son. 

GianteBB (]1'ant-es), n. A female giant; a 
feiiude of extraordinary size and stature. 

I had rather be a giantess, and lie under Mount 

Pelicm. Shak. 

Giant Fennel (jPant fen-nol), n. 'The com- 
m<in name of plants of the genus Ferula; 
especially, the species F. communis, a Uige 
coarse-looking umbelliferous plant. 

Qiantize (Ji'aiit-!z), v.i. To play the giant. 

Glantly (Jrant-in, a. Resembling or appro- 
priate to a giant; characteristic of a giant, 
strength and stature.' Bp. Hall. 

Giant n. A fungus, the Lycoper- 

don giganteum, which, when dry, stanches 
slight wounds, and is edible when young. 
Giantry (ji'ant-riX n. The race of gianta 
[Rare.] 

GiantBAiip (jrant-ahip), n. The state, qua- 
lity, or character of a ^ant. 

His gmntship Is gone somewhat crest-fallen. 

Milton. 

Olaonr (Jour), n. [Turk., dog; Per. gdwr, an 
infldel.] A word used by the Turks to de- 
signate the adherents of all relirions except 
the Mohammedan, more particularly Christ- 
ians. The use of it is so common that it is 
often applied without intending an insult. 

Gib O^h), n. [O.E. gib, a hooked stick; Fr. 
gibe, a bill -hook. ] A piece of Iron employed 


to clasp together the pieces of wood or iron 
of a framing which is to be keyed, previouB 
to Inserting the keys. 

Gib (jibX v.t To secure or fasten with a gib 
or cpbs. 

Gibt (Jib), n. [Bee Gib-cat. 1 A tom-cat, 
especially an old tom-cat. Shak. 

Gibt (Jil4. «.f. To act like a cat. « What 
oaterwauling's here? what pidMngr Beau. 
A FI 

GibbW (0b'b6r), v.i. [Akin to jabber and 
gabble, imitative.] To speak rapidly and 
Inarticulately. « 

The sheeted dead 

Did squeak andgtbbtr in the Roman streets. Shak. 

Gibber (JiVb^r), n. [L., a hunch or hump.] 
In hot. a pouch-like enlargement of the base 
of a calyx, corolla, Ac. 
Gibberi8b(glbl»6r-ish).n. [From v.t.] 
Rapid and inarticulate talk; unintelligible 
language; unmeaning words. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, albeit 
very naUiral and significant, cry out straightway, 
that we speak no English hut gibberish, Spenser. 

Gibberiab ([gib'bdr-ish), a. Unmeaning, as 
words; unintelligible; fustian. *Oibherish 
phrases.' Florio. 

&bbet (jibl)et), n. [Fr. gibet. It. giubetto, 
giubetta, dim. of givbba, a kind of garment, 
corres])ondiug to Fr. mpe, and probably 
having at one time such meanings as collar 
or halter. Comp. £. jib, the protecting 
sail in the fore-part of a ship, as also the 
projecting beam of a crane, and jibbo&tn, 
which reminds one of the projecting beam 
of the gallows.] 1. A kind of gallows; a 
wooden erection, consisting of an upright 
post with an arm projecting from the top, 
on which notorious malefactors were haiig^ 
ill chains, and on which their bodies were 
suffered to remain, as spectacles inierrorem. 
2. The projecting beam of a crane which 
sustains the pulleys and the weight of goods; 
a Jib. 

Gibbet (Jibn^ct), v.t. l. To hang and expose 
on a gibbet or gallows; to hang upon any- 
thing resembling a gibliet. 

He shall come off and on swifter than he that 
gibbets on the brewer's bucket. Shak. 

2 . To expose to ridicule, scorn, infamy, or 
the like. * I’ll gibbet up his name.* Oldham. 
Glbblert (zhlb'bi-a), n. [O.Fr. ModFr. 
gibier.^ Wildfowl; game. 

Gibble-gabble (gib’l-gal/l), n. [A redupli- 
cation of gabble. ] Foolish talk; prate; non- 
801180 ; fustian language. 

Gibbon (gib 'bon), n. A name common to 
the apes of the genus Hylobates, but 
more particularly restricted to the species 
Hylobates lar, which inhabits the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. It is distin- 
guished from other quadrumimous animals 
by the sicndomess of its form, but more 
particularly by the extraordinary length of 
its arms, which, when the animid is stand- 
ing, reach nearly to the ankles, and which 
enables it to swing itself from tree to tree 
with wonderful agility. Its colour Is black, 
but its face is commonly surrounded with 
a white or gray beard. See Apx. 

Olb-boom (Jiblibm), n. Same as Jib-boom 
(which st e). 

GlbbOBe (frih-As'), a. [L. gibbosus, from gib- 
bus, a hunch.] Humped; a term applied to 
a surface which presents one or more largo 
elevations. 

OibboiMI^ (gib-os'i-tl), n. The state of being 
gibbous or gibbose; protuberance; a round 
or swelling prominence; convexity. 

When ships, sailing contrary wa>s, lose the sight 
one of anotner, what should lake away the sight of 
ships from each other but the gibbosidt of the inter* 
Jacent water? Pay, 

GlbbOU8(gib'us),a. \Jj. gibbosus, ftomgOdms, 
a hunch.] 1. Swelling; protuberant; convex; 
as, the moon is pidhont when more than half 
and leas than full, the enlightened port 
being then convex on both margins. 

The bones will rise, and make sgikbans member. 

2. Hunched; hump-backed; crook-backed. 

How oxen, in some countries, began and continue 
gibbons, or hunch-backed. sir T. Browne, 

8. In hot more convex or tumid in one place 
than another. 

OihlmuBlF Wh^uB-lf ), adv. In a gibboui or 
protuberant form. 

OillbolisnsBB (gib^uB-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gibbous; protuberance; a 
round prominence; convexity. 

Giblmita (^bz'ltX n. [In honour of G. Gibbs, 
Saq.] A hydrate of alumina, a whitish min- 
eral found in Massachusetts in irregular 
■talactical masses, preaentiug an aggrega- 
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tion of elongated tuberous branches, parallel 
and united. Its structure is fibrous, the 
fibres radiating from an axla 
Olb-oat n. [Abbrev. for GUhert, 

the equivalent of Fr. TMbert, the name of 
the cat in the stoiy of ‘Reynard the Fox' 
in the RamawU qf the Roue, * Thibert le 
cas* is translated by Chaucer 'Qibbe our 
cat.* 'Hath no man gelded Oyh her cat?' 
OammuT Qwrton*u Needle, Comp. Tom-eaL] 
A castrated he-cat, or an old worn-out cat. 

1 am «f melancholy as e. gib-cat t or lugged bear. 

Skak, 

Oibe (JIb\ e.i. pret. & pp. gibed; ppr. gibing, 
[From the same root as gab, the mouth, 
gabble^ Jabber, Ac, Comp. Sw. gipa, to wry 
the mouth, to make facea] To throw out 
or utter reuroaches and sneering expres- 
sions; to rail at; to utter taunting sarcastic 
words; to flout; to fleer; to scoff. 

Fleer mndgtbe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 
Olbe (Jib), v.t. To reproach with contemp- 
tuous words; to deride; to scoff or rail at; to 
treat with sarcastic reflections; to taunt. 

Draw the beasts as I describe them. 

From their features, while 1 them. Swi/t, 

Oibe (Jib), n. An expression of censure 
mingled with contempt.; a scoff; a railing; 
an expression of sarcastic scorn. 

Mark the fleers, the and the notable scorns. 

That rlwell in every region of his face. SkaJb. 
With solemn did Kustace banter me. Tcftnyson. 

Stn. .Scoff, taunt, railing. Jeer, sneer, re- 
proach, insult. 

Oibe. Qyte (jib). v,t. and %. Naut. see .Ttbr. 
Olbei (Jih'el), n. [G. gibel, giehel.\ A fish of 
the carp genus, C|/prtntcs^iee^ to, and belong- 
ing to that section of the genus having no 
bai'bules at the mouth. It is generally 
known in England by the name of Pnutuian 
Carp, being supposed to have been intro- 
duced from Germany. It is a good table 
fish, but seldom weighs more than } lb. Tt 
is said to be able to live so much as thirty 
hours out of water. 

Oibeli&e. Same as QhibeUine, 

OibMnite (gi'bd-on-ft), ft. [From the Gihrou- 
iteu having tteen maile * hewers of wood anti 
drawers of water* by Joshua. Josh. ix. x.] 
A slave's slave; a workman’s labourer; a 
fanner's drudge. 

And Giles must trudge, whoever gives command, 

A Gibconite, that serves them all by turn. 

Bloomjtcld, 

Giber (Jlb'^r), n. One who utters reproach- 
ful, censorious, and contemptuous expres- 
sions. or who makes cutting sarcastic reflec- 
tions; one who derides; a scoffer. 

He is a giber, and our present business 
Is of more serious consequence. B. yonson, 

Qibingly (JIb'ing-Ii), ado. In a gibing man- 
ner; with censorious, sarcastic, and con- 
temptuous expressions; scornfully. 

Qiblet (jib'let), a. Made of giblets; as, a 
giblet pie. 

Oiblet^ebk, Qlblet-cheek (Jiviet-chek, 

J il/let-chek), n. A term used by stone-masons 
II Scotland to signify a rebate round the 
ry bates, ^., of a doorway or gateway, for 
the reception of a door or gate intended to 
open outwards. Written also JibUt-chcck, 
JibleUeheek. 

OiblfitS (Jib^ots), n. pi. [0.1<Y. gibelet, of 
which the origin is unknown, for both the 
sense and form of the word negative any 
connection with gibier, game. Comp. Goth. 
gibla, a wing.] 1. The entrails of a goose or 
other fowl, removed before roasting, as the 
heart, liver, gizzard, Ac,, which are often 
served in the form of sauce or in a pie. - - 

2. Rags; tatters. [Rare.] 

Qibsmp (gib'sliip), n, A ludicrous mode of 
address to a gib-cat. Beau. A FI. 

QibgtaiT (Jib^taO, n. 1. A staff to gauge 
water or to push a boat.— 2. A staff formerly 
used in fighting beasts on the stage. 

Gld (gid), n. [Contr. from giddineuu.] A 
disease in sheep, more generally known as 
Sturdy (which see). 

Giddily Wd'Mi), adv. [See Giddy.] 1. Ina 
^ddy manner; with the head seeming to 
turn or reel.-— 2. Inconstantly; unsteadily; 
with various turnings. 

To ronm 

Ciddibt aafi be everywhere but at home. Donne, 

8. Carelessly: heedlessly; negligently. 
OiddillOM (gid'i-nes), n. 1. O^e state of 
being giddy; vertigo; a swimming of the 
head; dizziness.-— 2. The state or quality of 
being inconstant; unsteadiness; mutability- 
There be that delight in giddiness, and count it 
a bondage to flx a belief. Bacon, 

a Arollo; wantonness: levity.— 4. A disease 
In sheep, usually known as Sturdy. \ 


O/Utty (gid'l)> A. [A. Sax. gidig. Comp. 
GaeT godach, giddy.} 1. Affected with ver- 
tigo; diszy; reeling; having in the head a 
sensation of a whirling or reeling about; 
having lost the power of preserving the 
balance of the body, and therefore wavering 
and inclined to fall, as in the case of some 
diseases and drunkenness; as, some people 
on looking over the brink of a precipice are 
apt to be giddy,— 2, That renders giddy; 
that induces giddiness; as, a giddy height. 

The giddy precipice and the dangerous flood. 

Prior. 

3. Suggestive of giddiness from its motion; 
rotatory; whirling; running round with 
celerity. 

The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 

4. Characterized by inconstancy; inconstant; 
unstable: changeable; hocdlesB; thought- 
less; wild; roving. 

You are SiS giddy and volatile as ever. Swift, 

Our fancies are moteguidy and unflrm . . . 
Than women’s are. Shab. 

How inexcusable are those giddy cre.itiires who, 
in the same hour, leap from a parent’s window to 
a husband’s bed. Richardson, 

5. That causes to totter or be unsteady in 
tlie footsteps; unfixed. 

As we have pt-iced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches. Skak, 

0. (^aracterized by or spent in levity. 

Too nuxny giddy, foolish hours are gone, 

And in fantastic ineu.Hures danced away. Roive, 

7. Elated to thoughtlessness; rendered wild 
by excitement; having the head turned. 

Art thou not giddy with the fashion toot Skak. 

Giddy (gid'i), v.i. To turn quickly: to reel. 
‘Constrain our course to giddy round.' 
Chapman. 

Giddy (gid'i), v.t. pret. A pp. giddied; ppr. 
gilldying. To make dizzy or unsteady. 

It is a quiet and peaceable man, who is ntit moved 
when all things else arc ; not shaken with fear, not 
gtddied with suspicion . Farindon . 

Giddy-head (ghri-hed), n. A person with- 
out thought or Judgment. 

A company of giddy-kcadx will take upon them 
to divine how many sluill be saved, and who damned 
in a parish; where they shall sit in heaven; inter- 
pret a|>ocalypscs: and precisely set down when the 
world shall come to an end, what year, what month, 
what day. Burton. 

Olddy-headed (gid'i-hed-ed), a. Having a 
giddy head; heedless; unsteady; volatile; 
incautious. 

Qiddy-paced (gidq-p&st), a. Having a giddy 
pace; moving irregularly; reeling; flighty. 

* These most brisk and giddy-paced times.' 
Shak. 

Ole (ge), v.t. pret. ga, gae, or gied; pp. gien. 
To give, [r ■ • - . A . . - 


[Provincial English and Scotch.] 


A towd ma my sins, an’s toithe were due, an' I gied 
it in bond. Tefinyson. 

Gie,t V.t. [O.IjY. guier; Fr. guider, to guide. 
iSee O 0 IDH. ] To guide. 

O Lord, my soulc and eke my body gie. Chaucer, 

Oler-^agle (j^i-'e-gl), n. fix gUr, O. geier, 
a vulture, and E. eagle (which see).] A fowl 
of the eagle kind, mentioned in Leviticus 
ix. 18. It is supposed to be the Vultur 
perenoftterus of Linnaeus. 

Oler-falcon g-kn). See G tk-fa lcon. 
Giesecklte (ge^sek-It), n [In honour of 
Sir Charles Gieueck.] A mineral of a rhoni- 
boidal form and compact texture, of a gray 
or brown colour, and nearly as hard as cal- 
careous spar. Jt is a hydrated sili<;ato of 
alumina, soda, and potash, and differs from 
eloDolite mainly by the additional portion of 
water it contoms. 

Olf (gif), eonj. [A. Sox. ; generally but erro- 
neously considered the imper. of m/an, to 
give, to grant. It is akin to Goth, jabai, 
iba, O.Fris. jef. Icel. ef, if, ifa, to doubt, 8w. 
jef, doubt] if. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Gif 1 hare failyeit, lialdlie repreif my ryme. 

Gawin Dougias. 

GUf-gaff (glFgaf), n. [Reduplicated from 
root of give,] Mutual or reciprocal giving 
and taking; mutual obligation ; tit for tat 
‘ makes good fellowship.' Proverb, 

[Scotch. ] 

OlJiy (JiFfi)» fi- Same as Jiffy. 

GHTt (^t), n. [From give, ] 1. The act, 
or power of giving or conferring: as, he 
the gift of that; that is in his 2. That 
which is given or bestowed: anything, the 
property of which is voluntarily transferred 
by one person to another without compen- 
sation: a present; a donation.— a A natural 
quality or endowment regarded as conferred ; 
power; faculty; as, theg^ of wit; tbvgift 
of ridicule. 


And if the boy have not a yoomaxC%gift, 

To rain a shower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do well for such a shift. Skak, 

Syn. Present, donation, grant, largess, bene- 
faction, boon, bounty, gratuity, endowment, 
talent, faculty. 

out (gift)^ v.t. 1. To confer as a gift 
The gear that is g(/ted. it never 
Will last like the gear that is won. y. Baillis. 

2. To endow with a rift or with any power or 
faculty. ‘Am I better gifted than another? * 
Bp. HaU. 

Glned (gift'ed), pp, or a. Endowed by nature 
with any power or faculty ; furnished with 
any particular talent; largely endowed with 
intellect ‘Their brotherhood.' Dry- 

den. 'Some divinely g(/?cd man.* Tennyson. 
OiftedneSB (gift'ed-nes), n. llie state of 
being gifted. ‘Endued with the subllmest 
giftedneus of our separatists. * Kchard. 
Gift-rope (gif tYdp),n. JYauf. a rope attached 
to a boat for towing it at the stem of a ship. 
Glgt (gig), v.t. [L. gigno, to beget] To en- 
gender. Dryden. 

Gig (gig)> n. [Cutup. O. geige, a fiddle; Icel. 
leiga, to tremble, to quiver; also It ^a, a 
[ig; Fr. gigue, a Jig, a romp, the woref being 
lorrowed into the Romance tongues. Comp. 
Jig.] 1. 1 A fiddle; a Jig.— 2. Any little thing 
that is whirled rounu in play; a top; a 
whirligig. 

Thou dasputest like an infant. Co whip 

3. A light carriage with one pair of wheels 
genenuly drawn by one horse; a chaise.— 

4. Naut. a long narrow rowing-boat, veiy 
lightly built.adapted for racing; also,a ship s 
boat suited for rowing expeditiously, 
generally furnished with sails. - 5. A machine 
consisting of rotatory cylinders covered with 
wire teeth for teazling woollen cloth. Called 
also Oig-machine, 

Gig (gig), vX To move up and down; to 
wriggle. Dryden, 

Gig (gig), n. A dart or harpoon ; a flshgig 
(which see). 

Gig (gig), v.i To fish with a gig or flshgig. 
Gig (gig), n. [Contr. for gigUt. ] A wanton, 
silly girl. See OiaLBT. 

Glga O^g^A), n. Same as Qigg, Gigue. 
GlgaatlU ul'gftu'tal), a. Gigantic. 

Giganial frames hold wonders rarej^ strang4^ 

Gigantean (JT-gau-tS'an), a. [L. giganteuu, 
from gigau, ^gantiu, a giant S^ GIANT.] 
Like a ^aut; mighty. 

The strong Fates ^Ith giganteau force 
Bear thee in arms. Dr. H, Mere. 

OlganteSQue Ol'gmi-tesk), a. Befitting a 
giant ; suited to, or suggested by, the great 
proportions of a giant; written in a magni- 
loquent vein. 

Gigantic (Ji-gan'tik), a. [L. giMnUctte, from 
gigau, gigantiu, a giant. See GlANT.l Of or 
pertaining to or reseinbling a giant; of ex- 
traordinary size or proportions; very large; 
huge; enormous; as, a man of gigantic pro- 
portious. ‘On eacli liond slaughter and 
gigantic deeds.' Miffon. --SYN. Ruse, pro- 
digious, mighty, enormous, colossal, vast, 
immense. 

Glgantical (Jl-gan'tik-al), a. Gigantic; big; 
bulky. 'G^anficai Cyclopes.* Burton. 
Gigantically (Ji-gau'tik-al-ll), adv. In a 
gigantic manner. 

Glganttcide (Ji-gan'ti-eld), n. [L. gig^, 
gigantiu, a giant, and eaedo, to slay. 1 The 
act of slaying or murdering a giant Uallam. 
Glganticneas (Ji-gan'tik-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being gigantic. [Rare.] 
G^antine (Jl-gan'tinx a- Gigantic. Jhif- 

GlgantOlita (Jl-gan^td-llt). n. [Gr. gigau. 
gtgantos, a giant and lithnu, a stone.] A 
crystallized variety of iollte, related to fah- 
lunite : so named from the large size of its 
crystala 

Olgantology (Jl-gan-toro-Jl), n. [Gr. gigau, 
gigantou, a riant, and logos, discourse. J An 
account or description of giants. 
Gigantomachy (J^ean-tom'a-ki), n. \Qr. 
gjgvLv, gigantou, pant, and maehi, fight] 
Ino fabulous war of the giants against 
heaven. 

Mn. Gigue (Jig, xheg), n. [Forms of Jig 
(iimich see). ] 1. Same as Jig (which see).— 
2.t An Irregular sound, resembling that of 
the Eolian harp, produced by the wind; a 
varying sough. 

Olggett (Jiflrget), n. A small piece of flesh; 
aalice. 'Cut the slave to giggetu.' Beau. 

A PI. 

01ggla(rign),n. [Probably imitative. Comp. 
eaekle;u. gieken, gickeUm, to cackle; Swim 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. loeA; 
VOL, il. 


g,go; UJoto; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sfng; tu, fAen; th. fAin; w, trig; wh, trAig; zh, azure.— See Kkt. 
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figeUn, to !<• eaehinno, to laugh 

loudly.] A kind of laugh, with short catches 
of the voice or breath. 


The cook and Nfary retired into the back kitchen 
to titter for ten minutes ; then, rcturnini^, all 
and blushes, they sat down to dinner. Jh'ckepts. 

Qi$gle (gig^), v i. pret. <fc pp. giggled; ppr. 
giggling. To laugh with short catches of 
the breath or voice; to laugh in a silly 
or affected manner: to titter;’ to grin with 
childish levity or mirth. 

O^fgler (gig'lAr), n. One that giggles or 
titters. 

Giggling (gig'liug), ppr. or a. Laughing 
witli short catches; characterized by short 
broken laughs; tittering. 


She brought a couple of sickly children .ittendcd 
by a prim nurse, and in a faint genteel tone 

t-.ickled to her sister about her fine acquaintance. 

rhatkeray. 

Qig-horse (gig^hors), n. A horse that draws 
a gig- 

Oiglet, Giglot (gig'let, gig'lot), n. [Perhaps 
from giggle, or from gig with a diminutive 
termination.] A light giddy girl; a lascivious 
girl; a wanton. * A peevish^iV/fof. ' RJomon. 

Thc£rt£^iee Is wilful, and is running upon her fate. 

Sir /K Srotf. 

G^rlet, Giglot (giglet, giglot), a. Giddy ; 
light; inconstant; wanton. * O giglot fortune. ' 
Shak. 

Gig-XnaclliXie (gig'ma shen), n. See Gio, 5. 

Gig-mill ( gig^inil). n. Same as GiV/, .*). 

GlgOt (Jim a leg of mutton, frr)m 

OTFr. gigtie, the thigh, a llddle~of Teutonic 
origin; comp. O. geige, a violin~>from its 
shape.] 1. A leg of mutton. [This, the 
primary, is still the common meaning. V~ 
2. t A small piece of flesh; a gigget. 


The Inwarils slit 
They broiled on coales and cate ; the rest in 

cut they split. Chn/>*nan. 

Gigue, n. [Fr.J SecOioo. 

Gubertine (giPU^rt in), n. One of a religious 
order founded about 1148, so uaiiied from 
OUbert, lord of Seinpringham in Lincoln- 
shire, the male members of which order ob- 
served the rule of St. Augustine, and the 
female that of »St. Benedict. 

GUbortine (giPbCrt-in), a. Belonging to the 
monastic order mentioned above. 

Gild (gild), v.t. pret. A pp. gilded or gilt; ppr. 
gilding. [A. Sax. gildan, from gold (which 
see). J 1. To overlay with gold, either in leaf nr 
powder, or in amalgam with (|uick^ilver; to 
overspread with a tliin covering of gold; as, 
the gut frame of a mirror. 

Her Joy in ch.anots when alive. 

And love of ombre after death survive. Paff, 


2. To give a golden apfiearance or colour to; 
to illuminate; to brighten; to render hriglit. 

No more the rising sun shall the morn. Pope. 
I.et oft good hutiifiiir, rntltl atui gay, 

GUd the calm evening of your day. Trumhult, 


S. To give a fair and agreeable external ap- 
pearance to ; to recommend to favour and 
reception by superficial decoration; as, to 
gild flattery or falsehood. 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grare, 

VWffUd It with the happiest terms I h.ive. Shak, 

4. t To make drunk: probably from the effect 
of li( 4 Uor in causing the face to glow. 


And Trinculo is reeling ripe; where should they 
I'ind this grand liquor that halh ^iided 'em? Shak. 

5.t To enrich; to supply with money. 


1 will make fa.st the doors, and frild myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight. 

Shak. 

Gild (gild), n. Same as Guild (which see). 

Gild-ue (gihPal), a. A drinking l>out in 
which each one pays an equal share. 

Gilder (gild'^r), n. One who gilds. 

Gilder (gild'^r), n. A Dutch coin. See 
GUILPBn. 

Gilding (gild'ing), n. 1. art or practice 
of applying gold leaf, or gold dust, or liquid, 
to surfaces of wood, leather, paper, stone, 
metals, Ac.— 2. That which is laid on in over- 
laying with gold ; hence, any snperfleial coat- 
ing U) give a better appearance to a thing 
than is natural to it. 


Could laureate Drydcn Pimp and Fry'r engage. 
And I not strip the j^i/difijr off a knave? 

Gll-bOOter (Jilliot-^r), n. A name applied 
to the screech-owl. AoofA. 

Gill (gil), n. [Not found In A. Sax. or Ger- 
man and to be regarded as a Scandinavian 
word : Dan. gelle, gJeUe, Sw. gal, ftek-gel, a 
flsh-glll. Comp. Gael. piaL a jaw, the gill of 
a flsh. Icel. gjblnar (p\.), the gills of a flsh. ] 
1. The respiratory organ of animals which 
breathe air mixed in water, as crustaceans, 
molluscs. Ashes, and amphibians. In Ashes 
It consists of cartilaginous or bony arches at- 


tached to the bones of the head, and furnished 
on the exterior convex side with a multitude 
of fleshy leaves or fringed vascular Abrils 
resembling plumes, and of a red colour in a 
healthy state. The water is admitted by the 
glll-oponing, and nets upon the blood ns it 
circulates in the Abrils. 

Fishes perform respiration under ^atcr by the 

Ray. 

2. Anything resembling a gill in shape or 
position; as, (a) the flap that hangs below 
the beak of a fowl, os in a turkey, (b) The 
flesh under or about the chin. 

Kike the long bag of flesh hanging down from the 
£^i//s of the people of Piedmont. Sivift. 

(c) One of a number of radiating plates on 
the under side of the cap or pileus of a 
mushroom. See FUNGI. 

Gill (gil), n. A pair of wheels and a frame 
on which timber is conveyed. [Provincial 
English. ] 

Gill ( Jil ). n. f O. Ft. gelle, n wine measure ; 
L. L. gillo, gella, a wine uieasiire or vessel, 
a flask. No doubt id kindred origin with 
gallon.] 1. A measure of capacity, con- 
taining the foui th part of a pint. Tlic im- 
perial gill now in use contains 8 065 cubic 
inches.' 2. A measure, among tin-miners, 
equal to a pint. * J'hey measure their block- 
tin by the gill.* Carew. 

Gill (jil), n. 1. G round- ivy (A>pe fa Glechoma). 
The lowly that never flares to t limb. Shrostone. 

2. Mult liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 
Gill (jil), n. [Abbrev. of giWian (which see).] 
A sportive name fora female; a sweetheart; 
a wanton girl. 'Each Jack with his Gill.* 
B. Jofuson. 

The wife that gad;, not giglot wise 

With c V cry flirting x' Ui. Tra us/, of Bulltuj^er. 

Gill (gil), n. fled, gil, a ravine, a cleft.] A 
Assure in a hill; also, a place between steep 
banks and a rivulet flowing through it ; a 
brook; a ghyll. 

‘ Uaruncos.' or sH/x, which the water hath fretted 
aw.iy in the mountains. Bp. Sprat. 

GiUaxoo (gil-la-rd'). n. A variety of the com- 
mon trout, found in Galway and other parts 
of Ireland, in which the coats of the stomach 
become thick, like the gizzards of birds, 
from feeding on shdI-Ash. 

Gill-bar (gipbar), ti. Ouo of the scries of 
arches (five in number) which support the 
gills ill Ashes. 

GiU-COYOr (gil'kuv-t'r). n. 1'he covering for 
the gill of a fish. Culled also GUI lid. 
GiUenia (gil-lc'iii-a), ?i. [Named by Mmnch 
after Dr. Arnold Gillen, a German botanist. J ' 
A genus of plants, nat. order Bosaceo). There ! 
are two species, G. tri/oliata, a native f»f • 
North America, of which the root is emetic, : 
possessing properties similar to those of 
fpocacnanha; and O. stipulacea, also a native 
of North America, and possessing properties 
similar to those of the former. 

GUlet (JiPet), n. [A dim. of gill (which see).] j 
A sportive or wanton girl or woman, j 
[Colloq.J 

Gill-flap (giPflap), n. A membrane attached 
to the posterior edge of the gill-cover, imme- 
diately closing the' gill-opening. 

Gill-flilt (jiPfl^rt), n. A sportive or wanton 
girl. 

1 < are no more for s\\ch^ili-/tirt, said the Jester, 
than I <lo for thy leasings. .Sir IP. Scott. 

GiU-llOUBe (jiPhotis), n. A place where the 
liquor called gill is sold. 

Thee shall each ale-house, thee each ^itt-house 
innurn, 

And answering gin-shops sourer sighs return. 

/^ryden. 

Gillian (JiPyan), n. [The old form of writ- 
ing Julian and Juliana.] A girl; especially 
a sportive or wanton girl. 

Thou tookst me up at every word 1 spoke, 

As 1 hH<l been a inawkin, a flirt 

Beau. ^ FI. 

Gillie (gini). ri. [Gael. gUle, a boy, a gillie.] 
Jn the llighlands, a man-servant; a serf; a 
boy* an outdoor male servant, more espe- 
cially an outdoor male servant who is con- 
nected with, or who attends one while hunt- 
ing.— whUe^/fwt, or aiUie wet- foot, a 
running footman who had to carry his mas- 
ter over brooks and watery places in travel- 
ling. [Scotch,] , 

GilUver (JiPi-v^r), n. Same as GUlyJlower. 
Gill-Ud (giPlid). See Gill-covkr. 
Gill-opening (gil'd-pen-lng), n. The aper- 
ture of a flsh or other animal, by which 
water is admitted to the gills. 

Gilljrflower (jiPli-floa-«r), n. [Fr. giroJUe; 
It. garqfalo, from L. earyaphyllue, Gr. karyo- 
phyllon, the clove-trco, from the cIove-lTke 
odour of the plant— Aaryon, a nut, and 


phyllon, a leaf. ] The popular name given to 
certain plants, either alone or with a dis- 
tinctive term added. The clove gillyflower 
is DianViUM Caryophyllue; the stock gilly- 
flower is Matthiola incana; the queen's ^Uy- 
flower is Hesperie matronalU. 

Gillyvor (jiPli-vor), n. Same as OillyfioiDer, 

Glloiir,t n. [See Guilbr.] A deceiver. 
Chaucer. 

Gilpy, Gilpey (glPpi), n. (May be from 
A. Sax. gUp, glory, boastfulness; or perhaps 
another form of kelpie applied jocularly.] 
A young frolicsome fellow; a roguish boy; 
a lively young girl. [Scotch.] 

Gilravage, Gillravage (gil-rav'aj), n. [it 
may bo from gillie, a Highland serf, and 
the verb to ravage, in which case the word 
appears to bo a memorial of the outrages 
cuinmittod in the Lowlands by the Highland 
chiefs and their followers; or it may be from 
Fr. gitetde, the mouth, and ravage, the ori- 
ginal meaning being wastefulness in eating 
and drinking.] A merryiiiakiiig ; a noisy 
frolic, particularly among young people; 
depredation; great disorder. [Scotch.] 
Gilravage, GlUravage (gil-ravTij), v.i. To 
commit wild and lawless depredation ; to 
plunder; to spoil. [Scotch.] 

Gilravaaer, GlUravager (gil-rav'a-j«r), n. 
One guilty of riotous or wasteful conduct; 
a depredator; a plunderer. Sir W. Scott. 

Gllse (gils), n. Same os OrUee. 

Gilt (gilt), pp. of gUd. 

Gilt (gilt), n. Gold laid on the surface of a 
thing: anything laid upon a surface to give 
a shining appearance; gilding. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemish'd crown. 
Wipe off the du&t that Judes our sceptre's 

Shak. 

Gilt (gilt), n. A young female pig. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Gilt,t n. Guilt. Chaucer. 

Oiltbead (gilt'hcd). ?k The name given to 
two Ashes of different genera— the one being 
the Chryeophrye a v rata, family iSpuridte, 
about 12 inches in length, abounding in the 
Mediterranean, and so named from a golden- 
coloured space over the eyebrows; the other 
the Crenuahrua tinea, or golden - wrasse, 
fainilv LabridaD, about 6 inches in length, 
found on the British coasts. 

GiltiLt a. Guilty. Chaucer. 

OUt-taU (gilt'tal). ?t. A kind of worm, so 
called from its yellow tail. 

Oim (jim), a. (Ahhrev. of gimp.] Neat; 
spruce; well dressed. 

Gixnbal, Oimbol (gim^bnl, gimOjol), rk |L. 
geinellua, twin. paired, double. from^/eT/imuK, 
twin.] A contrivance, as a ring moving ou 
horizontal pivots, for securing free motion 
in suspension, or for suspending anything, 
as a clironometer, so that it may keep a 
constant position or remain in cciiUlibrluiii. 
The term is most commonly applied to two 
iiiovahle hoops or rings, the one moving 
within the other.nnd each perpendicularly to 
its nUiiie, about two axes, at right angles to 
each other. The mariner’s compass is sus- 
pended hy such a contrivance, and having a 
free motion in two directions at right angles 
to each other it assurnes a constantly verti- 
cal position, notwithstanding the rolling of 
the ship ; consequently the card Is always 
kej»t in a horizontal position. 

Glmblet, n. See OlllhET. 

Oimcrack (jlm'kmk), ?i. [Gim, spruce, and 
crack, with reference to pertnoss.] 1. Origin- 
ally a spruce or pert boy. 

These arc fine itimcrarks, hey. here comes another 
A fliigonful of wine in's h.vntl 1 take It. Beau. /¥ Ft. 


2. A trivial piece of mechanism; a device; 
a toy; a pretty thing. 

Aprons, scarfs, little morocco slippers, and other 
female gimcracks. Thackeray. 


Gimlet, Glmblet (gi inlet), n. [Probably 
the same word as wimble with the Romance 
or Celtic pronunciation, guiinbU, and dim. 
tenn. Comp. O. D. wimpel, a bore, Languedoc 
ihimbla, to twist; D. toe^nelen, 8c. wamrnle. 
to move in an iindulatoiy manner.] A small 
instrument with a pointed screw at the end, 
for boring holes in wood by turning. It is ap- 
plied only to small Instruments; a large in- 
strument of the like kind Is called an auger. 

Gimlet (gimaetkp.e. To use or apply a gim- 
let upon ; to zomi in, by using a gimlet ; 
to turn round, as one docs when using a 

j^mlet. 

Gimlet-eye (gimlet-f), n. A squint -eye. 
Wright. 

Glmmal(giin'Al).n. [SeeGiMBAL.] 1. Joined 
or interlocked work whose parts move 
within each other, as a bridle-bit or Intor- 


F&te, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; 


tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, So. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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locked rlngii; a gimbal.— 2. A quaint piece 
of mechanieni; a gimcrack. 

1 think by some odtl gimmats or device 
Their arms are set, like clocks, still to strike on. 

. Shak 

Gimmal (gim'al), a. Goiisistlna of links or 
itouble riiitfs; of or pertaining to a giinbal. 

Olnunal-blt (gim'al-bit)^ n. The double 
bit of a bridle. 


In their pale, dull mouths Wmi gimtnat -bit 
Lies fold with chewed i^rass. SHak. 

Qinuner (gim'dr), n. a. gimbal (which sec). 

Who knows not how tlie famous Kentish idol 
moved her eyes and h.=iiids, by those secret gimmers 
which now every puppit play can imitate? iT/. HulL 

Gimilior (gim't^r), ?i. fJcel. gimbnr, a ewe- 
lamb, Dan. gimmer, a ewe that has not 
lambed.] A ewo that in two years <ild. 


rScotch. 1 

Ginuner (gtm'ni^r), n. [A modiffcatiun of 
(which see), influenced in form and 
sense by limrru'r.] A contemptuous term 
for a woman. [Scotch.] 

She round the injjlc wi' hcrgtmwrrs sits. Fergusxon. 

Gimp. Gyiup (gimp), n. [i'erliaps a nasaL 
izeu fonn from Fr. guiper, to covtjr or whip 
about with silk, from Qoth. to 

whip; comp, also G. gimf^ gimpf^ a lotip, 
lace, edging of silk, ifrc.J A kind of silk 
twist or edging. 

Gimp (Jimp), a. [W. gwymp, fair, neat, 
comely, j [Old English and Scotch. ] 1. Neat; 
spruce; trim. — 2. Slim; delicate; slender; 
scant; short in measure or weight. 

Gimp (jimp), o.t 'I'o jag; to imlcnt; to den- 
ticulate. 

Gin (Jin), n. A rontraction of Gt^nora, a dis- 
tilled spirit. See Geneva. 

Gin (jin), n. [A contr. of vnginA.] 1. A 
machine or inatrumeiit by wliich the lue- 
ehaiiical powers are employed in aid of 
human strength; especially, (a) a machine 
used instead of a crane, consisting esseti- 
tiully of three poles from 12 to 15 feet in 
leiigth, often tapering from the lower ex- 
tremity to the top, and iiuitetl together at 
their up]»cr extremities, whence a block 
and tackle is suspended, the lower extremi- 
ties being planted in the ground ab<»ut 8 or 
n feet asunder, and there being a kind of 
windlass attached to two of the legs. (5) A 
kind of whim or windlass worked liy ahorse 
which turns a cylinder and winds on it a 
rope, thus rat.dng minerals or the like from 



dn for ruLsiug heavy Weights. 

a de pth, (e) A machine for separating the 
seods horn cotton, called hence a cotbm-gin. 
The name is also given to a machiiio for 
driving piles, to an engine of torture, and 
to a pump moved by rotary sails. -2. A trap; 
a snare. 

The^tVf shall t.'ike him by the heel; and the rol»ber 
shall prevail ngainst him. Job xviii. 9 . 

Gin (jin), v.t pret. A pp. ginned; ppr. gin- 
nitig. 1. To clear cotton of its seeds by 
means of the cottt»n-gln.- 2. To catch in a 
trap. *So, so, the woodcock's ginnW 
Beau, A PL 

Gin (gin), V. i. [A. Sax. ggnna?i, to begin. ] To 
begin. 

Ax when the sun gnts his reflexion. SAajt. 

Gin (gin), co?iJ, [A. Sax. gedn, g^n, against.] 

1. If; suppose. iScotch.] 

Gift a body meet a body. 

Cornin' thro* the rye. Scatih sottg. 

2. By or against a certain .time; as. I'll be 
there gin Ave o'clock. 

Gin6te (^h^-na'ta), n. [Sp. See Genet, a 
variety of horse.] A trot»por; a horse-sol- 
mer; a light cavalry man: so called from 
those soldiers being mounted on small liiio 
horses called in Spain gitUitee, and with us 

It was ftirther swelled by five thousand ^iu/tes or 
Nght cavalry. Prrscoit. 


Ging (ging), n. A gang; a body of persons 
acting together. 

There is a knot, 9^ ging, a pack, a conspiracy against 
me. Shak. 

Gingal, Ginganl (jin'ggl), n. [Hind. jangAL 
a swivel, a lai*ge musket.] A large mus- 
ket used in the East by the natives in tiie 
defence of fortrc.ascs, Ac. It is fired from 
a rest. Some arc mounted like light guns 
on carriages, so as to be easily carried by 
men or animals. The Chinese use them 
extensively. Written also Jinnal. 

• Ginger (Jln'JfT), n. (O.E. gingiber; Fr. gin- 
gembre; L. zingibert 
zinyiheH; Gr. zingi- i\ 

brne; Ar. zingit/ll; ( 

flmd. zunjubeel; Hkr. 1 

cringa-v^ra -gringa , 
horn, shape.) jr 

The rhizome of Xin- 
giber officinale ^ot the 

order Ziugibcracefc. ^^****^j 5 ^ ^ — s 

'I'he rhizomes art? 

jointed ; the leaf- »¥fT ^ ^ 

stems rise 2 or 3 

feet, witli narrow - X 

leaves. The flower- £ ^ yJ 

stems rise by the [Lf ff 

side of these, imme- I n 

diately from the rhi- ) \ \1 

zotnes, the blossoms ft t. 

being produced in ki ^ \ U 

cone - shaped scaly y V ^ N 
spikes. The ginger mi 

plant is universally 

cultivated in the ' 

warmer coiintries of 
Asia, and has been *• qfficinaUY 
introduced into most 

tropical countries. Jamaica ginger is the 
kind most esteemed. Ginger is employed 
in medicine as an antlspasmodic and enr- 
miiiative, but is much more largely usc^d as 
a condiment than as a drug. The ginger 
of commerce is known in two forms; the 
rhizome dried with the epidermis is called 
coated, and when deprived of the epidermis 
it is known as ecraped or uncoated. 
Olngerade 0in'j6r-ad), n. [Formed on type 
of leinofutde.] An aerated beverage flavoured 
with ginger. 

Ginger-beer (jln'jor-i»er). n. A pleasant 
etfcrvcHcfng beverage iiia«le liy ferriieiiting 
ginger, ercam-of- tartar, and sugar with yeast 
and water. 

Gingerbread (Jiu'j45r-hro<l), n. IGinger 
and bread.] A kind of cake, composed of 
flour, with an admixture of butter, eggs, and 
ginger, sweetened with sugar, honey, or 
treacle, and flavoured with cloves, omugo- 
])eel, cinnamon, Ac. 

Gingerbread-tree 0i«'j^r-bred-tr6), n. A 
name applied to the doiim-pulni (w'hich see), 
ami also to the Parinarium macrofdtyUitm, 
a West African fruit-tree with a farinaceous 
fruit, called also Gingerbread -plum. 
Gingerbread-work (jiii'Jcr-bi-ed-w6rk), n. 
Ornamental work cut, carved, or formed in 
viirious fanciful shapes, us an ornament to 
buildings, Ac. 

Ginger-cordial (jin'J(^r-kor-di-al), n. A 
liqueur made from raisins, Iciiion rind, 
ginger, amt water, occasionally strengthened 
with whisky or hratidy. 

Glnger-fiprass n. The Andro- 

pogon SchwfmnthuH, an aromatic Indian 
grass, from which the oil known as oil of I 
ginger-grass, or oil <»f geratiiuin, is distilled, i 
This oil la also obtained from A. Sardue. 
Called also Letnon-graes. ( 

Gingerly (Jin'j6r-li), adv. Nicely; cau- 
tiously; fastidiously; daintily. i 

ll.'xs it a corn? or docs it walk on conscience, ^ 

It treads so gittger(y. Heau, & Ff. 

GlngemeBSt (jin'J^r-nes), n. Niccness; i 
tondemess. 


its support. Called otherwise SUining or 
Staining. 

Ginglyal (jin-JI'val), a. [L. gingiva, the 
gum.] Pertaining to the gums. 

GlX^fle (jing'gl), V, L and v. t. Same as Jingle, 
v.i. and v.t 

Gingle (jing'gl), n. Same as Jingle, n. 

Gingle (jin» rgl), n. An old-fashioned onc- 
hoi'se covered car, having two wheels, prin- 
cipally confined to the city and county of 
Cork: so named from the Jingling noise it 
makes. Written also Jingle, 


Ginglymoid, Ginglymoidal (ging'gli-moid, 
gfng'gli-moid-al). a. [Gr. gingtgtnoa, a kind 
of Joint, and eidvs, form.] Pertaining to or 
resembling a giiiglymus. 

Gingl3rmuB(ging^g1i-muB),n. [Gr. ginglymta. 


a ball-and-socket joint.] Inanat. that species 
of articulation wfiicrh admits only of flexion 


Glngex 

tender 


Their giftgerftess in tripping on toes like young 
[outs. StuMfs. 


Ging6r-pop (Jin'J^r-pop), n. Same as Grn- 
gef^eer. [Colloq. J 

Ginger-Wine (jin'j^r-win), n. A sort of 
beverage made with water, sugar, lemon 
rindiL ginger, yeast, Ac., and frequently 
fortified with whisky or brandy. 

Gingham (glng'am), n. [Fr. guiiwan, 
from Ouingamp, a towm of Brittany, where 
this fabric is made. Bv otliers the word, as 
well OB the material, is said to have come 
originally from the East— Javanese, giv^- 
gan.] A kind of striped cotton cloth. 

Gingiber, t n. Ztnzlber or ginger. Chaucer. 

Ginging (Jing'ing), n. In mining, the lining 
of a nilno-shaft with stones or bricks tor 


and extension, as the knee-joint or elbow- 
joint. 

Gin-horse (Jin'hors), n. A inill-horse; a 
horse used for working a gin. 

Gin-house (jin'hous), 71. A building where 
(Mitton is ginned. 

Ginn (Jill), n. fern. Ginnee (jiiFnc). Same ns 
Jinn, Jtnnee. 

Ginne.t v.f. To begin. Chaucer. 

Ginnet 0‘in'net), n. [.Sec GknkT.1 A nag; 
a genet. 

Gi^y-caxriage (jlu'ni-ka-rij), n. [From 
gin, short form of engine, and carriage.] A 
small strong carriage ftu* conveying mate- 
rials on a railroad. 

Gin-palace, Gin-shop (jin'pa-las, JirFshop). 
n. A shop or house whcic gin is retailed; a 
dram-shop. 

Gin-ring (Jin'ring), n. The circle roiiml 
which a horse moves in working a gin or 
horse-whim. 

Ginseng (jin' seng), H. [Chinese name. 1 .\ 
name given to two plants of the genus 
Panux, nat. order Araliacetc, the roid 4»f 
wliich is ingreat demand among the Chinese*, 
who consider it as a universal panacea or 
remedy for all ills. The true ginseng (/-*. 
achinaeng) is found in the northern parts of 
Asia. It has a jointed, fleshy, taper root, 
as lai'ge as a man's finger, which when dry 
is of a yellowish-white colour, with a muci- 
laginous sweetness in the taste, fiomewliat 
resembling that of liipiorice, accompanied 
with a slight bitterness. The leaves are 
palmately compound, with sheathing leaf- 
stalks, and the flowers are greenish. I'he 
roots of Panax quiumtefolhun, a North 
American species, which has sometimes 







Aiiicrictin Ginscuf; {J'ltuit.x ^uim/ufjolium). 

been confounded with the true ginseng, 
are exporteti from America to China as a 
substitute for it. 

Gln-Sbop, n. See GlN-PALACK. 

OlOCOBO (jo-kd'zd), adv. [It.] In muaie, 
with humour; sportively; playfully. 

Gip (Jip), r. t. To take out the entrails of, ns 
of herrings. 

Glp (jip), n. Same as Gyp. Sir W. Scott 

GlpCiere,t n. [Fr. gibeciPre, a gainc-poucli. 
from gibier, game.] A pouch or purse. 
Chaucer. 

Glpe,t n. [Fr. jupe, a petticoat or skirt.) 
An upper frock or cassock. Chaucer. 

GlpoUpt n. [Fr. jupon, a petticoat, a short 
cassock.] A tight-fitting vest; a short 
cassock. Chaucer. 

Glpsent (Jip'senX n. [A contr. for gipHan 
or- gyptian, which again is a contr. of 
Egyptian. ] A gypsy. 

Certes, said he, 1 mean me to disguize 
In some strange habit, after uncoutli wize, 

<^r like a pilgrim, or a ly miter. 

Or like ngipsen, or a Juggeler. Spenser, 

Gipsire (Jip'slr), n. [Corrupted from gip- 
ctere.] A kind of pouch or purse formerly 
worn at the girdle. 

Glpsp (jlp'si). n. A common but erroneous 
spelling of Ctypay. For this word and its 
fierivauves and compounds see forms in 
Gy. 


ch, ejtaln; fih. So. \och\ 


j, job; ft. Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, efton; th, eftin; w. titlg; w*h, toAig; sh. azure.— See Key. 
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Oiralfo (Ji-raT), n. [Fr. ff^ra/e, giraffe, Sp. 
girqfa. It. giraffa, from Ar. mn\fa; Hind. 
zura/u, that is long-necked. J The comelo- 
panf (Oiraffa Camelopartialu or Canwlopar- 
dalis QiraffaX a ruminant animal inhabiting 
various parts of Africa, and constituting 
the only species of its genus and family. It 
is the tallest of all animals, a full-grown 
male reaching tlie height of 18 or 20 feet. 
This great stature is mainly due to the ex- 
traordinary length of the neck, in which. 



GiruflV: {Gtrajflt 

however, there are but seven vertebra), 
though these are extremely elongated. It 
has two bony excrescences on its head re- 
sembling horns. Its great height is ad- 
mirably suited with its habit of feeding upon 
the leaves of trees, and in this the animal is 
further aided by its tongue, which is both 
prehensile and capable of being remarkably 
elongated or contracted at will. It rarely 
attempts to pick up fr>o<l from the groiimf. 
Its colour is usually light fawn marked with 
darker speds. It is a mild and inoffensive 
animal, and in captivity is very gentle and 
playful. 

The is, in s<nnc respects, tnteriiif<1iAte 

tictwcrn the hollow-hnriictl «itu 1 solid'honird ruinin> 
ants, though partakin,; luun; of the n.tturc i»f tlie 
deer. Pro/, tyu/rtt. 

Oirafflna (ji-raf-fi'na), n. pf. A family of ru- 
minant animals, also called Ihiwxa, and 
containing only one living genus, (tiraffa. 
Tlierc is only one sf>ecics of the gcnu.s, the 
well-known and singular- looking animal 
called the camelopanl or giraffe ((V. Camelo- 
pardalin). Slvatherluiii and other Siwulik 
fossils are related to it. 

Girandole (Ji'ran-ddl). n. [Fr. ; It. giran- 
dola, from girare, to turn, from b. ggnta, a 
tnrn] 1. A chandelier; a large kind of 
branched candlestick. 

This room w.is adorned at close intervals with 
^irandoUx of silver and niother-of-pcnrl. 

i.ord f.ytton, 

2. In pyrotechnicit, a kind of revolving fire- 
work ; a revolving sun. 

Glrant (jir'ftnf). Whirling; revolving; 
gyrant. [Rare and poetical.] 

1 wound Xngirant orbits, smooth and white 

With tn.it intense r:ipiility. fi. Hrowning. 

GlraflOl6 (Ji'ra-sol), n. [Fr., from It. giro- 
sote — giro, L. gynts, a turn, It. girare, 
to turn, and ftolo, L. not, the sun.] 1. The 
turnsole (fieliotrnpium europasxnn). — 2. A 
mineral, known also os Fire-opal. It is a 
transparent variety of opal, usually milk- 
white, bluish-white, or sky-blue, but when 
turned toward the sun or any bright light 
It constantly reflects a reddish colour — 
hence its name. It sometimes strongly 
resembles a transliicid Jelly. 

Glraamont (zher-6-niofi). n. [Fr.l 1. The 
Cucurlnta Pepo, or pumnkiii gourd.— 2. The 
name given to the soeas i>f this and some 
other cucurbitaceous plants, used to destroy 
tape- worm. 

Gird (g^rd). n. [A. Sax. geard, gerd, gyrd, 
gyrda, a twig, branch, n^d, pule, measure ; 
£. yard, a measure; I), garde, G, gerte, a 
twig, a switch. It is not dlfilcult to con- 
nect these words with the verb gird In all 
its senses, as also with yard, an inelosure, 
garth, garden, Ac.] 1. A stroke with a 


switch or whip; hence, a twitch or pang; a 
sudden spasm. 

The world has given you many a shrewd nip and 
gird since that time. Lamb. 

Conscience by this means is freed from many 
fearful girds and twinges which the atheist feels. 

TUlotsoH. 

2. A sneer; a gibe. * A gird at the pope for 
his saucinesse in God's matters. * Reginald 
•Sicoff.— 3. A hoop, especially for encircling a 
barrel, tub, or the like. [Scotch. ] 

Gird (g6rd), e.f. pret & pp. girded or girt: 
pgr. girding. [A. Sax. gyrda n; comp. Goth. 
gairdan, Icel. girda, Sw. giorda, G. giirten, 
to gird or surround ; Dan. gierde, to hedge, 
to iiicloBO. See the noun.l 1. To bind by 
surrounding with any flexible substance, as 
with a twig, a cord, bandage, or cloth ; as, 
to gird the loins with sackclotli. 2. To 
make fast by binding; to put on: usually 
with on; us, to gird on a harness; to gird on 
a sword. 

I'.»r liever hail I gtrd his harness him. Teftuysflu. 

3. To invest; to clothe; to dress; to furnish; 
to surround. 

The Son appeared. 

Girt with oumipotoncci. Miiton. 

Girdfd with snaky wiles. Milton. 

4. To surround ; to encircle ; to inclose ; to 
encompass. 

The Nysclan i.sle. 

Girt with the river Triton. Afiltan. 

Gird (g6rd), v.t. {From gird, a switch, a rod, 
tho transition from a sharp blow with a 
switch to a gil)e being easy. Comp, cut, 
latth, as in the phrase *he laehed him with 
irony,* stab, drc. This is really the some 
word with the preceding verb, but the sense 
is so different as to entitle it to a separate 
entry. 1 l.f To strike; to smite. ‘To slayon 
him, and to ^i>if#!n off his hed.* Chaucer . - 
2. To gilte; to reproach severely; to lash. 

Being mov'd, he will not spare to gird the gods. 

Sltab. 

Gird (gfertl), v.i. To gibe; to sneer; to break 
a scornful jest; to utter severe sarcasms. 
Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at roe. SJtttb. 

Glrdel8tede,t n. The waist; the place of 
the girdle. Chaucer. 

Girder (g6rd'6r), n. 1. One who or that 
which girds, hinds, or surrounds. Specifi- 
cally —2. A main beam, either of wood or 
iron, resting upon a wall or pier at each 
cn<l, employed for supporting a Biiperstriic- 
ture, or a supcrinciiiiibcnt weiglit, as a 
floor, the upper wall of a house when Die 
lower part is sustained by pillars, the road- 
way of a bridge, and tbe like. In a framed 
flooring the girders are let into the wall for 10 
or 12 inches at either end, the ends being sup- 
jKirted by transverse pieces of wiM»d called 
templates, and the binding Joists are laid at 
right angles to the girders and tenoned into 
them. W<.Mideii girders arc sometimes cut 
in two longitudinally and an iron plate in- 
serted betwc*en the pieces, and the whole 
bolted ti>gether. This species of girder is 
called a sandwich-girder. For bridges cast- 
iron girders ore sometimes cast in lengths 
of 40 feet and upwards, but when the span 
to be crossetl is much greater than 40 feet 
recourse is had to wrought-iron, or to trussed, 
lattice, or box girders. A trussed-girder is a 
wooden girder strengthened with Iron. (See 
Tiiu.s,s.) A lattice-gi'rder is a girder consist- 
ing of two horizontal beams united by dia- 
g«mal crossing bars, somewhat resemhling 
wooden lattice- work. A box-girder is a kind 
of girder resembling a large box, such as 
thfjse employed in tubular bridges. (See Ik>x- 
GlRbER.) There are also bowstrina-girders, 
which are varieties of the lattice-girder, and 
consist of an arched beam, a honzontal tie 
resisting tension and holding together the 
ends of the arched rib, a series of vertical 
suspending bars by which the platfom is 
hung from the arched rib, and a series of dia- 
gonal braces between the suspending b«ars. 
Girder (g4rd'<^r), n. One who girds or Jibes; 
a satirist. 

Wc great girders call it a ^liort say of sharp wit. 

iMty. 

Girder-bridge (g6rd'^r-brij). n. A bridge 
the roadway of which is8tippt)rted by girders. 
Girding (g^rd'ing), n. A covering; an article 
of dress. *\ girding ot sackcloth.' Is. ill. 
24. [Hare.] 

Girding (girding), n. and a. Gibing; sar- 
castic; bitter. *JBitter and girding re- 
proaches.' Bp. HaU. 


son and fastened; ae, a girdle of lino linen; 
a leathern girdle. —2. Inclosure; oiroutnler- 
ence. 

Within Wisgirdie of these walls. Shab. 

8. t The zodiac. * Great circles, such are under 
tho girdle of the world.' Bacon. — 4. In 
jewelry, the line which encompasses the 
stone, parallel to the horizon.— 6. In arch. 
a small circular baud or fillet round the 
shaft of a column. 

Girdle (g^r^dl), v.t pret. d; pp. girdled; 
ppr. girdling. 1. To Idinl with a belt or 
sash; to gird.— 2. To inclose; to environ; to 
shut in. 

Those sleeping stones. 

That as a waist do girdU you about. ShsUt. 

3. In America, to make an incision round, 
as round tlie trunk of a tree through its 
bark and alburnum to kill it. 

In funning settlements in the wilds of America, the 
grciit trees are stript of their branches, and then 
j^irdled, us they call it, which consists of cutting a 
circle of bark round the trunk, whereby It is made 
gradually to decay. 7'rans. Royal Society. 

Girdle (g^r^dl), n. [See Oriddlk.] A round 
iron plate for baking. {Scotch.} 
Girdle-belt (g^r'dl-belt), n. A belt Uiat 
encircles the waist 

Glrdler (g^r'dl^r), n. l. Oue who girdles. - 
2. A maker of girdles. 

Glrdleeteadt (ger'dl-sted), n. The part of 
the body where the girdle is worn. 

In his belly's rim w.'ls sheathed, below his girdle- 
stead. Chapman. 

Olre (jir), n. [L. gyrus, a circle.] A circle 
or circular motion. See Gyre. 

Glrkin (gi^r'kin), n. Same ns Oherkin. 

Girl (g6rl), n. {Etymology uncertain. 'ITie 
word was formerly applied to the young of 
both sexes, and it appears to be connected 
svlth L.G. giir, gtire, a child ; Swiss gurre, 
gurrli, depreciatory term for girl.] 1. A 
female child; a person of the female sex not 
arrived at puberty; an unmarruMl young 
woman; also sometimes of a married woman. 

* (-obi, coUl, my girt/* (Desdemona). Shak. 
And, In the vats of I.una, 

I This year the ninst shall foam 

! Round the white feet of l.nightng^ir/x, 

I Whose sires h.ivc iiicirchcd to Kt>ine. 

Afacautay. 

2. In the language of the chase, a roebuck t)f 
I two y(>ars olu. 

! Qlrlwd,t H. A garland. * Having all your 
I heads with girlnnds crowml.* Spenser. 

’• OlrlbOOd (gt^iTlnpl), n. 'J’he state or time of 
being a girl; the earlier stage of maiden- 
hood. 

I My mother p.'issed her days of girlhood with an 
utif'le at Warwick. Seward. 

'■ Oirlisb (g^rFish), a. 1. Like a young woman 
j orehild; befltting a girl. 2. Fcrtaining to 
' the youth of a female. 

Ill her girlish age she kept .sheep on the moor, 
t Careitf. 

OlrllBbly (gCTFish-li), adv. In a girlish man- 
ner. 

GlrlislmesB (g^i Fish-nes), n. The state or 
ciiiality of being girlish; levity; the character 
or manners of a girl. 

Glrlond,t n. A garland; a prize. Chapman. 
Oirn, Gem (g^rn), v.i. To grin; to snarl; 
to be crabbed or peevish. {Old Kiiglisli luid 
Scotch. 1 

His face wa.s ugly, and his countenance sterne, 
That could have fraid one with tin* vciry sight. 

And gaperl like a gulfe when he did gerne. 

That whether iiiuii or monster one could scarce 
discerne. Spenser. 


It maks guid fellows Wwi an* gnpe. 
chokto’ dread. 


Wi* 


Rums. 


something drawn round the waist of aper- 


Oim (gf^ni). n. A grin. {Scotch and Old 
English.] 

oimel, Glmal (gir'nel, gir'iml), n. {From L. 
granum, grain ; comp. Jr. geimeal, a gran- 
ary.] A gianarv; a mcal-cnest. {Scotch.] 
Gironde (jir-ona or zhfl-rofid), n. [See Gir- 
ondists.] l*he Girondists regarded collec- 
tively and as a party. 

Girondist (Jir-ond'ist), a. Pertaining to a 
member of the Gironde or his principles; of 
or pertaining to the Gironde. 
Glrondi8t»Girondin(zbi-rond'ist, zhi-rond'- 
InX n. A member of a celebrated political 
party during tho first FYench revolution, 
llie OironitTsts formed a section of the 
second national assembly, and this name 
was assigned them because among the most 
talented and eloquent of their leaders were 
three of tho deputies of the department of 
La Oironde. 

Oironne, Oironny Ol-ron'ufl, jl-ron'ni). In 
her. same as Oyronny (which see). 
QlrOttdttB (zha-rO-et), n. [Fr,. a weather- 
cock.] In France, tbe name given to poli- 
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tioiant who turn with every brcece; a trlm- 
m^. a political weather-cock. 

The Nestor of the f[irou^ts was long fitly repre- 
sented in the person of Talleyrand, who had not 
only seen, but powerfully contributed to produce, a 
great number of remarkable political changes. 

— . . w Ptfular liftty. 

OlXT (ffir), n. [A form of gird.] A hoop. 
IScotcn.] 

The cooper o' Cuddle cam* here awa'. 

And ca'd the jgitrrs out owre us a*. Burfis. 

esrrook (gi'rok), n. IProtmbly a dim. of 
gar (which see), j A species of gar-flsh. 

Olrt (S^rt), n. 8ame us Girths a, 

Olrt Of^rt), pret. & pp. of gird. Sped tl rally , 
ikaut. a term applied to a vessel when she 
is moored and her cables are so taut as to 
prevent her from swingiiic to the wind or 
tide. 

Oir^t pret. <fc pp. ot gird, to smite, to ]*il)e. 

-Thurgh-girt, smitten through. Chaucftr. 
Olrt (gd‘t), v.f. To gird; to surround, [iiare 
or obsolete.] 

We here create thee the first duke of SufTolk. 
AndjyiW tliee with this sword. Shak. 

Girth (g«rth), n. [From gird ] 1. The Imnd 
l»y which a saddle or any Itunlcn on a horse’s 
back is made fast by passing under his lielly. 

Mordaiito gallops on alone ; 

*rhe roads are with his foll'wers strown; 

This breaks a j^irth and that a bone. Swi/t. 

2. A circular bandar. - 3. The measure 
round a person’s liody or round a pillar, 
tree, or anytliing of a cylindrical shape. 

He's a lusty, lolly fellow, that lives well, at least 
three yards In me AtMtsen. 

4. In printing, one of two hands of leather 
or stout webbing attached to the roiince of 
the press, and used to run the carriage in 
or out. —To alip the girths, to tumble down 
Like a pack-horse's burden when the girths 
give way. IScotch.J 

Girth (g^rth), v.t. To bind with a girth. 
jRare.l 

Glrt-Une (g^rtnin), n. Xaut A whip-pur- 
chase, consisting of a rope passing through 
a block on the head uf a mast, employed to 
raise the rigging of a ship for the first time. 
OlS, JlB (Jis)- A corruption of the name 
of Jesvs: used as an oath of exclamation, 
afUrmatiou, <fec. Written also Gisiie, Jgsse. 
By Gts, and by St, Ch.'trity, 

Alack, and fie for shame I ShaJ^. 

GlsaxxUft GlBarxiie,t n. lO.B'r. gnisanne, 
gisarne, gUartm, jiuiarme. It. gmsartna. 
Origin doubtful. ] A battle-axe, properly wltli 
two cutting faces; a hand-axe. Chancer. 
GIbo (Jiz), V. f. [8ce AaiST.] To feed or pas- 
ture. Bailey. 

GIbB, t n. (1 uiso ; fashion. —A t his owen gise, 
in his own manner; as he would wish. 
Chaucer. 

GlBem,tn. The gizzard; the liver. Chaucer. 
GWe t (gbs'l), n. [A. Sax. gisel, a pledge, a 
hostage.! A pledge. Gibson. 

GlBmoiialne (Jis-niomrin), n. [Named in 
honour of Oisinondi,nn I taliaii mineralogist. ] 
In mineral, a native silicate of lime found 
near Rome in white translucent octahedral 
crystals. 

Glut (Jist), n. [O. Fr. giste, a lying-place, lodg- 
ing, from gesir, L. Jacere, to lie.] l.t A rest- 
ing-place; a lodging-place; a slccping-place; 
a stage rest or halt in travelling. 

The guides had commandment so to cn.st their 
£i.\ts that by three of the cluck on the third d.-iy they 
n^ht assail Pythouin. Hollafut. 

2. The main point of a question ; the point 
on which an action rests ; the substance or 
pith of a matter. 

The gist of this argument is that poetry and art 
produce their effects uy an illuuon which advancing 
knowledge dissipates. Dr. Caird. 

Git (Jit), n. flame as Qeat 
Oltet (zhBt), n. (Fp.; O.Fr. piVte. See GIST.] 
A place where one sleeps, lodges, or reposea 
Glte,t n. [Ft.] A gown. 

When Phoebus rose he left his golden weed. 

And donn'd in lieepcst purple dy'd. Fairfax. 

Glth (giUi)* [W. and Frov. E., corn- 
cockle.] A name for Agrostemma Qithago, 
otherwise called Cam-cockle. 

Olttem (git^tern), n. [L. eithara, G. zither 
or either, a lute.] An Instrument of the 

J piitar kind strung with wire; a cittern 
which see). Spelled also Ohittern. 

Lttem Cgit't6m), v.i. To play on a gittem. 
Glttetll, Glttith (glt'teth, gtnith), n. LHob. ] 
A musioal instrument supposed to have 
been Introduced to the Israelites by David 
from Gath in the land of the PhlliBUiies. 
GlttBtt (JQatX n. A Joust or tournament 

Fulliolly knight he seem'd, and faire did sit, 

As one for kt^htly and fierce encounters fit 

SpsMser, 


Glusto Qus'to), n. [It, from L. Justuz, Just 
true.] Ill music, in Just, correct or steady 
time. 

Give (giv), e.t pret gave; pp. given; ppr. 
giving. [A. flax, gif an, Dan. give, D. geve-n, 
G. geben, Goth, giban, to ^ve, probably 
a causative from the same root as L. habeo,U> 
have (whence habit, <ftc.)=to make to have.1 
The fundamental sense of this word is to 
surrender into the power of another; to 
convey to another; to bestow; and the word 
usually implies that this Is done freely 
and without compensation. But the word 
is used in a great variety of senses, the con- 
nection of which with the fundamental 
meaning is usually obvious. Of these the 
principal arc— (al To communicate; as, to 
give on opinion; to give counsel or advice. 
Gnv us then your mind at large : 

How Siiy you, war or not? Ttmtysopt. 

Hence, to utter ; to pronounce ; as, to give 
the word of command. 

So you must be the first that^'-iri'^r this sentence. 

Skak. 

(6) To expose. 

Givt to the wanton winds their flowing liair. 

Dryden. 

(c) To grant; to iiermit. 

It \&ffiveH me once again to behold my friend. 

Rinve. 

Then ji*tve thy friend to sited the sacred wine. Fo/e. 
Hence, to grant; to admit; to allow by way 
of supposition; as, let ab be given equal to 
c D. (d) To enable; as, 1 was //m?/i to under- 
stand; 1 WM given to know, (e) To addict: 
often with up; as, ho gave himself up to 
the study of the ancient classics. 

They who jE^irvr themselves to warlike action and 
enterprises, went immediately to the temple of Odin. 

Tentpie. 

The past participle is frequent in this 
sense; as, * pi ec a to prayer.’ Shak. * Given 
to musing. Shak. (/) To excite; ns, to 
give offence or umbrage, (g) To emit; to 
utter; as. to give a shout. 

Bitter notes my harp woiihlj^rrir. Tennyson. 

(h) To reckon or consider. 

The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 

I do lost. Skak. 

(i) To pledge; as. T give you my word of 
honour. ( j) To propose, as a toast; as, to 
give * the army and navy.* (k) To represent. 

Tr»o modest are you. 

More cruel to your good report than grateful 
To us that^i'«« you truly. Skak. 

(0 To ascribe. 

You sent me deputy for Ireland ; 

Far from his succour, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy cm the fault thouj^awst him. 

Skak. 

(wi) To yield, as a result or product. 

The number of men bedng divided by the num- 
ber uf ships £-tvfs four hundred and twenty -four 
men a-picce. Arkutkaot. 

—To give away, to alienate the title or pro- 
perty of a thing; to make over to another; 
to transfer. 

Whatsoever we employ In charitable uses during 
our lives. VaffijieH away from ourselves, .^tterkury. 

—To give back, to return; to restore.— To 
give the hag.f to cheat. J. Webster.— To give 
birth to, to bear; to bring forth, as a child; 
to bo the origin of. 

There is some pre-eminence conferred by a family 
having for five successive gencr.'Uions birth 

ta individuals di.stinguished by their merits. 

Brouffkam. 

— To give chase to, to pursue; as, the squa- 
dron unniediately gave cJiase to the enemy's 
fleet,— To give ear, to listen; to pay atten- 
tion; to give heed.— To give form, to pub- 
lish; to tell; to report publicly. Hayward. 
— Give you good ct^en, good morrow, and the 
like, phrases common in Shakspere, meaning 
I wish you a good evening ora good morning. 
Perhaps they are originally elliptical ex- 
pressions for * God give you good even, good 
morrow : ’ compare ‘ God gi’ grod-den ’ (Shak. ), 
for ' God give you a good evening.* fltill in 
such phrases the saiuter is sometimes the 
express subject of the verb to give; for 
example, * When you have given good morn- 
ing to your mistress.’ Shak.— To give ground-, 
to retire under the pressure of an advancing 
enemy; to yield.— To give the hand, to yield 
pre-eminence, as being subonlinate or in- 
ferior. Hooker.— To give in, (a) to allow by 
way of abatement or deduction from a 
claim; to yield what may be Justly de- 
manded. (o) To declare; to make known; 
to tender; as, to give in one’s adhesion to a 
party.— To give tt to one, to rate, scold, or 
beat one severely.— To ^ve one the lie, to 
chance with falsehood.— To give line, to give 
AooflC to give the reins, all figurative expres- 


sions meaning to give full liber^ to— the 
first derived from angling, the other two 
from horsemanship.— To give over, (a) to 
leave; to quit; to cease; to abandon; 9B,togive 
over a pursuit; to give over a friend. (6) To 
despair of recovery; to believe to be lost or 
past recovery. The physician had given 
over the patient, or given the patient over. - - 
To give out, (a) to utter publicly; to report; 
to proclaim; to publish. It was given out 
that parliament would assemble in Novem- 
ber. (b) To issue; to send forth; to publish. 
The nitcht was distinguished by the orders which 
out to his army. Addison, 

(c) To represent; to represent as being; to 
declare or pretend to be. 

It is the bitter dUposition of Beatrice that sm drives 
me out. Skak. 

(d) To send out; to emit; to distribute; as, a 
sii bstanco gives out steam or odours. — To give 
place, to retire to make room for another or 
for something else. - To give tongue, said of 
dogs, to bark.— To give up, (a) to resign; to 
quit; to yield as hopeless; as, to give up a 
cause; to give up the argument, (o) To sur- 
render; to relinquish; to cede; as, to give 
up a fortress to an enemy; in this treaty 
the Spaniards gave up Louisiana, (c) To de- 
liver; to make public; to show up. 

And Joab js^aifo up the sum of the number of the 
people to the king. a Sam. xxlv. g. 

I'll not state them 

ByxrtZ'inp- up their characters. Beau. FI. 

—To give one's self up, (a) to despair of one's 
recovery; to conclude to be lost, (b) To 
resign or devote. 

Let us irive ourseives wholly up to Christ in heart 
and desire. Taylor. 

(c) To addict ; to abandon, floe above. - - 
TO give way, (a) to yield ; to withdraw; to 
make room for; as, Inferiors should give way 
to superiors, (b) To fail; to yield to force; 
to break or fall; to break down; as, the ice 
gave wag, and the horses were drowned; the 
Bcaffnlding gave way; the wheels or axle- 
tree gave way. (c) ivatf f. in the imperative, 
an order to a boat's crew to row after ceas- 
ing, or to increase their exertions.— To give 
way together (naut.), to keep time iu row- 
ing. — Give me so and so, a common phrase 
expressive of predilection for a thing, equi- 
valent to ' so and so is the tiling for me.^ 

Give me the gCHitl old times ! Buhver Lytton. 

- Give, Confer, Grant. Give is generic and 
includes the other two; grant and confer 
include accessory ideas— cor^f’er adds the 
idea of condescension or of allowing that 
which might be withheld; grant implies 
ceremony or the giving to an inferior, and 
presupposes a request. 

For generous lords had rather j;roe than p.*iy. 

rounjr. 

The public marks of honour and reward conferred 
upon me. A/tlfon. 

Wherefore did God grant me ii;y request. Miitou. 

Give (giv), v.i, 1. To yield, as to pressure; 
as, the earth gives under the feet. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never giws. G. Herbert. 

2 To soften; to begin to melt; to grow moist 
and soft; to thaw; hence, to relent. 

Some thing.s ,^re harder when they come from the 
fire, and afterwards again and grow soft. 

Bacon 

8. To move; to recede. 

Now Lack he gives, then rushes on amain. 

Daniel. 

4. t To wcop; to shed tears. 

Flinty mankind, whose eyes do never 

But tnorough lust and l.'tughtcr. Skak. 

6. t To have a misgiving. 

My mind girves ye're reserved 
To rob poor market women. H'*ebsUr. 

6. To lead; to open; to afford entrance or 
view. 

A welbworn pathway courted us 
To one green wicket in a privet hedge ; 

This yi^dingjjfatfr into a grassy walk. Tennyson. 

— To give in, to go back; to give way; to 
yield ; to confess one’s self beaten ; to coni 
fess one's self inferior to another. — give 
in to, to yield assent; to adopt. 

This consideration may induce a translator m g'itr 
in to those general phrases. Foj^. 

—To give off, to cease; to forbear. [Rare.] 
—To give on,t to rush; to fall on. 

Your orders come too late, the fight's bwm; 

The enemy on with fury led. Dryden. 

—To give out, to cease from exertion; to 
Yield: applied to persons, fie laboured 
hard, but gave out at last 

Madam, 1 always Iseliev'd you so stout. 

That for twenty denials you would not grit out. 

Swift. 
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•' To give over, to cease; to act no more; to 
desert. 

It would be well for all authors if they knew when 
Xujiive over, and to desist from any further pursuits 
after fame. Addison. 

- To give upon, to front; to look into; to 
open upon (Fr. donner tiur). 

The crazy fratewuy giving upon the filthy lane. 

All iht Yrar A'ound. 

Given (ffiv^n), p. and n . 1 . Bestowed ; };ranted ; 
conferred; imparted; admitted or supposed. 

2. Addicted; disposed. 

Fear him not, Cics.ir, he*s not dnng^erous. 

Hc‘s a noble Roman and wdljt*<'7'</<. S/ta^. 

It would be ton much to afTirin that in those days, 
when men were fanatically both as torclitfious 
.ind political matters, the cstablishiiient of a truly 
popular form of government .iniong us would have 
prevented the follies of the German war. 

Ifroitg^ant. 

3. Tn math, a term frequently used to denote 
something which is supposed to be known. 
Thus if a magnitude bo known, it is said to 
be a given magnitude; if the position of a 
thing bo known, it is said to t)e giveti in 

S osition; if the ratio between two <1 nan titles 
0 known, these quHiititics are s.aid to have 
a given ratio. &c. 

Giver (giv'^r), n. One who gives; a donor; 
a bostower; a granter; one who imparts or 
distributes. 

It is the giver, and not the Rift, that enffmsses the 
heart of the Cliristi.iii. 

Gives (jivz), 71. pi. Fetters or shackles for 
the feet. See Gyves. 

OlvlxiE feiv^iiig), n. 1. The act of conferring. 
2. An alleging of what is not real: with out. 

Ills givings out were of .\n infinite distance 
From hts true meant dcsit^n. .Shak. 

Gizz (gizV n. [Perhaps same as jaaoy (which 
hcc).j A wig; a shock of hair. [Scotch.] 

Wi* rcckit tlnils, an* r«estit 
Yc did prt'Seut > our ^nioutie pliizz 

'ManfS better folk. Burns. 

Gizzard (^iz'fird). n. [Fr. geeier; Genevan 
t 7 izi<?r. gigicr, from L. gigeria, the entrails of 
poultry. ] 1. The third and principal stomach 
in birds In those which feed <»n grain or 
seeds it is very thick and muscular, and per- 
fonihs the function of teeth in triturating 
or grinding the food. 

The food W triturated in the by the imme- 

diate agency of hard foreign bodies, as sand and 
gravel, which the birds swallow. ^-ug. Cyc. 

2. Fig. temper. 

Hut that which does them grcatc.st harm. 

Their spiritual arc too warm, //utithrat. 

—To stick in one's gizzard, to jirovc hard of 
digestion; to be dist.-tsteful or offensive; to 
YGX.— To /ret the gizzard, to hai*ass; to 
vex one's self, or to be vexed. [Vulgar.] 
Glabrate(gla'brat)/i. [h.glahraUiS, pp.of 
glabro, to smooth, from gtaber, smooth.] 

In bot. hecotiilng smooth or glabrous from 
age. Gray. 

Glabreate, Glabriatet (gian^re-at, ghV- 
bri>at), v. t. [ L. glabro,glabratu m,to make 
bald or smooth.] To make smooth. 
Cocke ram. 

QlabritVt (gla'bri-ti). n. The state of 
being glabrous; smoothness. Bailey. 
Glabrous (gbVhrns), a. [L. nlaher, with- 
out hair, smooth.] Smooth; having a 
surface devoid of hair or pubescence. 
Maunder. 

Oladable (gla'shi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being converted into ice. *Froin mere 
aqueous and glaciable substances, con- 
densing them by frosts into solidities.' ^ 
Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Glacial (gla'shi-al), a. [Fr. , from L. nlaei- 
alie, from glacies, ice. ] Icy ; consisiiiig of 
ice; frozen; having a cold glassy look.— 
Glacial phosphoric acid, pure tribasic 
phosi>horlc add. It is a transparent brit- 
tle 80 lid,highly deliquescent. Glacial acetic 
acid, the strongest acetic add. It exists in 
a crystallized form under 60° Fahrenheit.— 
Glacial drift, in gcol. see Urivt.— G lacial 
jwriod or epoch, in gcol. that interval of time 
in the later tertiary period during which 
both the arctic regions and a great part of 
the temperate regions wore covered with a 
sheet of ice, which formed a polar ice-cap. 
3'lie epoch comprehended several alterna- 
tions of warmth and cold, during which 
t)ie ice-shcot shrank and expanded. The 
causes of the cold were partly astrono- 
mical and partly geographical. The pheno- 
mena of the drift or boulder-clay are ex- 
plained by reference to this period of ex- 
treme cold, the explanation either taking 
the form of tlie iceberg theory, which assigns 
the boulder-day to the action of tioating Ice, 


or of the glacier theory, which ascriliea the 
chief work to mat coiitiiieiital ice-slieets. 
'J'he deposits o? the glacial period are boul- 


der-clays of more than one kind, separated 
by sands and clays, the whole resting on 
striated and ice- worn roek-sui'faces ; sands, 
gravels, and clays, the last containing the 
remains of animals whose proper habitat Is 
in regions farther north than where they are 
now found; erratics, or masses of rock trans- 
ported great distances and of such size tliat 
hoating ice alone could have carried them; 
moraines, or the debris gathered in valleys 
by local glaciers such us now exist in various 
parts of the earth, even in the tropical 
inountain chains. 'Hie iceberg theory, once 
universally adopted, is now admitted as 
explanatory of only a small part of the 
phenomena. 

GlaciaUst (gla'shi-al-ist), n. One who studies 
the action of ice with a view to explain by 
its operation the phenomena of striated 
rock - surf aces, boulder -clay deposits, and 
erratics ; one who studies or writes on geo> 
logical phenomena attributed to the action 
of ice. Sec Glacial Period under ifL.\eiAL. 

Glaclarium (ghVslii u'ri-um), 71 . [L. glades, 
ice.] A place, as a building, provide<l with 
a smooth level hoorlng of artilicial ice for 
skating on. 

Glaciate (ghVshi-at), v.i. To be converted 
into ice. Johnson. 

Glaciate (gla'shi-ut). v.t 1 . 1 To convert into 
it.*e.— 2. To cover with ice. - 3. Tt> act upon 
or impress a certain eontlguratioii on by ice. 

It has been his aim throui^hoiit tn inilicate the suc- 
ccsbion of cllni.'itic ch.-inijes ovtfr an area of far wider 
extent, conveying as f.ir as possible to the reader's 
mind an impression of the Klacial enuch including 
not Scotlaiiil alone, but also every g/at ut/ird region 
wliicli h.is been carefully studied by geologists. 

.Sf//. Bnt. 

Gladatlon (gl&-shi-a"shon), 7t. 1. The act 

of freezing. - 2. ITic result of freezing; ice. 
3. The process of being covered with ^la- 
(ders, or state of being so covered; the taking 
place of glaciol action on the eartli'a surface; 
as, the glaciationot Scandinavia, of Scotland, 
iSuc. 4. A consequence of or phenomenon 
caused by such a process or covering, ns the 
striatiou and smoothing of rock-surfaces. 

Glacier (gla'shi-dr), n. [Fr., from glace, h. 
glades, ice.] An immense accumulation 
of ice filling a valley and pouring down its 
masses to valleys >et low*er. Glaciers arc 
those masses of snow-ice formed tn lofty 
valleys above tlie line of ])erpctual congela- 
tion, whose prolongation comes down into 
the lower valleys, reaching frequently to 
the borders c»f cultivation. They present 



Glacier of Grindelwald, Switzerland. 

thcafipearaiiceof frozen torrents, frequently 
several miles in length, traversed by deep 
rents called crevasses, and are composed of 
snow gradually soliflihed by compression 
into the granular mass known as whicli 

ultimately, the pressure being continued and 
alternate melting and freezing taking place 
within the glacier and on its surface, l)e- 
comes transparent ice. They move grailu- 
ally down into the lower valleys at a vary- 
ing rate of 18 to 24 inches In twenty-four 
hours, bfsaring upon their surface large 
quantities of stones, some of them of enor- 
mous size, derived from the walls of the 
valley down which the glacier moves. These 
heaps of stones, which are deposited ulti- 
mately at the sides and lower termination 
of the glacier, are called lateral and termv- 
nal 'inorainee. In mild seasons glaciers are 


much reduced in size, and in cold seasons 
much enlarged. In the winter of 1818-19 
some Swiss glaciers increased so greatly, 
and came so far down into the lower valleys, 
as to sweep away whole villager Glaciers 
are found in many lofty mountain ranges, 
as the Alps, the Andes, &c. 

The Alpine g/nciers are from lo to 15 miles long 
and from 1 to 3!^ broad, and their tiieaii vertical 
thickness ranges from 100 to 600 feet. Brandt. 

Glacier theory, (g) the tlieory attributing 
important geological changes, as the ero- 
sion of valleys, the denudation of largo por- 
tions of the earth’s surface, the transiiorta- 
tion and deposition of drift or bouldcr-clay, 
the accumulation of moraines, <kc., to the 
action of glaciers, which, during the glacial 
period, covered a large part of the frigid 
and temperate zones. See under Glacial. 
(6) The name given to any theory account- 
ing for the downward motion of glaciers. 
'I'lie priiu'inal glacier theories may now be 
said to be three, two of which agree in refer- 
ring this motion to the effect of gravitation, 
but the one accounting for the coherence of 
the glacier by a certain viscosity iiihertdit 
ill ice, similar to that of treacle or honey, 
though differing in degree; and the other 
nttrihuting it to the fact tliat, although the 
ice of which the glacier consists is being 
continually broken and disintegrated by the 
downward pressure of the parts of the gla- 
cier on each other, yet that these pieces 
iiiiinediatcly reunite through regelation 
taking place at the moist 8iii*faces of the 
broken fragments. (8ee Reoelation.) I’lie 
former theory is that of the late JTincipal 
Forl)es of St. Andrews, the latter that of 
ProfesBor Tyndall. Principal Forbes claimed, 
on the aiiiiounecincnt of TyiidaH’s theory 
of cohesion by rcgelation, that that doctrine 
was already involved in his tlieory. Chnrpeu- 
tier, Saussure, Agassiz, Kciidii, and others, 
had previously investigated and proposed 
theories accounting for tlie river-like motion 
of glaciers, but the older of these erred in 
that they regarded glaciers us more or less 
solid and rigid bodies. The third theoix 
that of Professor .lames TUomBon, assigns 
the motion of the glacier to the melting 
and freezing of alteniatc portions of the ici - 
mass subjected to prossure. The first tnish 
of tlie ice from the feeding-ground of the 
glaeier is soon exhaustetl, but the change 
of fonn of the ice to which it gave rise is 
jiruimgatcd by the alternate melting of the 
parts subjected to pressure, and their freez- 
ing as soon as the pre.ssure is removed. 
Glacitoe (glas-e-ar), 7». [Fr.] In gcol. the 

term applied to certain caverns in alpine 
districts which, although not eonnectod 
with any glacial system, are filled with ice. 
Glacio- aqueous (gla'shl-b-a-kwe-us). a. 
[Stem of L. glades, ice, and E. aqxteovs.^ 
Pertaining to the combined action of water 
and ice. 

Glacioust (gla'shi-us), a. Like ice; icy. 

It will crystallize . . . into bodies. 

Sir 7'. Browne. 

Glads (KliVsi8),7». [Fr.,fi'oniflf/acc,ice-from 
the smoothness of its surface. ] A gentle 
slope or sloping bank ; us, (a) in fort, a slop- 
ing bunk BO raised as to bring the enemy 
advancing over it into tlicmost direct line 
of fire from the fort; that mass of earth 
which seiTes as a parapet to the covered 
way, having an easy slope or declivity to- 
ward the champaign or field, (fi) In geol. 
an easy slope, like that of the shlnglo piled 
on the shore by the action of the tides and 
wave less steep than a talus. 

Glad (glad), a. [A. Sax. gtoed, glad, merry, 
pleasant; Dan. pfnd, glad, Joyful; ly.glad, 
iGcVgla fAr.smooth, polished A>iight,cneer- 
ful; O. glait, smooth. Allied to glide and 
to glow.'\ 1. Pleased; affected with pleasure 
or satisraction ; Joyful: gratified; well con- 
tented: often followed nyqforaf; as, I am 
glad c/ an opportunity to oblige my friend. 

He that glad at calamities shall not be unpunished. 

Prov. xvll. 5 . 

It is Bometimos followed by with. 

The Trojan, with sight of hostile blood. 

Drydtft. 

2. Expressive or suggestive of Joy or plea- 
sure; cheerful; bright; wearing the appear- 
ance of joy; as, a glad countenance. 

c/ad evening and glad mom crown'd the fourth day. 

A/i/tan. 

8. Causing pleasure; giving satisfaction; 
pleasing. 

Her conversation 

YAotaglad to me than to a miser money is. Sidney. 

Syn. Pleased, gratified, exhilarated, ani- 


F&tc, fiir, fat, fgU; mb, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibc, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt. Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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mated, delighted, cheerful, Joyous. Joyful, 
cheering, euiilaratliig, pleasing, animating. 
Glad (glad). v,t To make glad; to affect 
with pleasure; to cheer; to gladden; to ex- 
hilarate. 

Each drinks the Juice that ji'^/aafjr the heart of man. 

Pope. 

But that which gladded all the warrior train, 

Though most were sorely wounded, none were sl.'iin. 

Drydtn. 

Gladt (glad), v.i. To bo glad; to rejoice. 

Olad<Cst thou in such scorn ? 

I call my wish back. Massinger. 

Gladden (glad'n). e.t. [A. Sax. (//aef/an.] To 
make glad; to cheer; to please; to exhilar- 
ate. 

When he appear'd 

‘ A secret pleasure gladien*d all that saw him. 

Addison. 

SVN. To cheer, please, exhilarate, comfort, 
animate, enliven, gratify, delight. 

Gladden (glad'n), v.t. To become glad; to 
rejoice. 

So shall your country ever gladden at the sound of 
your voice. Adams. 

Gladder (glad'er), n. One that makes glad 
or gives joy. 

Thctu ^ladtirr of ihe mount of CytljiToii, 

Have pity, goddess. Dryden's Chancer. 

Oladdon (gladMon), n. Same as Qladen. 
Glade (glad ), n. [Lit. a passage for light; 
akin N. glott, glette, an opening, a clear 
spot among clouds ; Icel. glita, Sc. glcit, to 
shine. J 1. An opening or pa-ssage through a 
wood; an open place in a wood or forest. 
There interspersed in lawns an(l o[jcniiig glades. 

PoAe. 

2. An opening in the ice of rivers or hiKcs, 
or a place left unfrozen; smooth ice. [United 
States; local. ]" 3. An everglade. [United 
States; local] 

Glade (glad), n. A local name for the 
common buzzard {lluteo vulgar U). 

Glade, t v.t. To make glad. Chaucer. 
Oladen, Gladwin (ghVdon. glad'wln), n. 
[L. gladiu^, a .sword.] In hot. names given 
to plants of tlio Iris family, especially Jrin 
/tatUluutwia, Linn., from the swurd-liko 
leaves. 

Olade-net (glud'nct), n. A kind of net much 
used in England and some parts of the Con- 
tinent for the capture of birds, especially 
wood-cocks, in the glades of forests. 
Glader.O^ One who makes glad. Chaucer, 
Glader (gladVr), n. Same as Oladen. 
Glad-eye (glad'i), n. A bird, the Kmheriza 
eitrinella, or yellow-hammer. See Y kllow- 
HAMMKR. 

OladfUlt (gladTid), a. Full of gladness. 

There leave we them In pIe.Tsure and repast. 
Spending their Joyous days, and glad/u/l nights. 

Spenser. 

Qladfulnees t (gladTul-nes). n. The state 
or ouality of being gladful or Joyful; Joy; 
gladness. 

And there liiin rests in riotous suffisance 
Of all his glaiifnlnessy and kingly Jovisance. 

Spenser. 

Qladlate (glad'i-at), a, [ h. glad im, a sword.] 
Sword-shaped; resembling the fonn of a 
sword, as the legume of a plant. 

Gladiator (glad'i-Ht-dr). n. [L. , a swords- 
man, one who fought at public games, from 

? iladiu8, a sword. ] 1. In Horn, antiq. one w'ho 
ought in public for the entertainment 
of the people. Gladiators were at ilrst 

g risonor.H, slaves, or condemned criminals; 

lit afterwards freemen fought In the arena, 
either for hire or from choice. Under tho 
empire knights, senators, and even women 
exhibited themselves in this way. Gladi- 
ators were flrat exhibited only on the occa- 
sion of public funerals, but afterwards at 
entertainments of various kinds, and espe- 
cially at public festivals given by the odilos 
and other magistrates; they usually fought 
in the amphitheatre, sometimes in tho forum, 
sometimes at the funeral p^e. They wore 
kept and trained in special establishments 
or schools, sometimes by persons who let 
them out for hire, somotinies by citizens 
who wished to exliibit them thcinsolves. 
Gladiators were divided into different 
classes according to their arms or mode 
of fighting. Thus retiarii were such as 
carried a kind of trident and a net (rete\ 
in which they endeavoured to entangle 
their opponents; Thraeiana were those 
armed inth tho round shield or buckler of 
the Thracians and a short sword or dagger; 
the mirtnUl<m€9 had an oblong shield curved 
to suit the shape of the body; seeutorea wore 
another class usually pitted against the 
retiarii. In oase the vanquished was not 
killed in the combat the people were allowed 
to decide his fate. II they decreed his 


death they held up their thumbs in the air; 
tho thumb turned downwards was tho sig- 



Gladiators, variously armed. 

I, Sccutorcs. 2, Retiarii. 3. Thracian aii<l Miniiillo. 


nal to save him. Hence — 2. A combatant 
in general; a prize-fighter; a disputant. 

Then whilst liis foe each gladiator foils. 

The atheist, looking on, enjoys the spoils. 

Sir y. Denham. 

Gladiatorial, Gladiatorian (giaiii-a-td'Vi- 
al, glad'i-a td''n-au). a. 1. Pertaining to gla- 
diators or to combats for tlic entertainment 
of the Roman people. 

Consider only the shocking carmage made in the 
luiniaii spcc'.ies by the exposure of infants, the gla- 
dtatorial shows, and the exceedingly cruel usage of 
slaves. Pp. Porteous. 

Hence — 2. Pertaining to combatants in 
general, as to prize-lighters, disputants, <tc. 

Gladiatorlsm (glad-i-at'6r-izm), n. The 
act or practice of gladiators; prize-lighting. 

Gladlatorshlp (ghuPi-at-6r-ship), n. Tlio 
conduct, state, or occupation of a gladiator. 

Gladlatory (gladT-a-to-rl), a. Relating to 
gladiators. [Rare.] 

Thc\t gladiatory fights and bloody spectacles. 

Bp. Beynoldx. 

Gladiaturet (glad'i-a-tur), n. Sword-play; 
fencing. 

In their ainphitheatrical gladuUures the lives of 
captives hiy at the mercy ol the vulgar. Gayton, 

Gladiole (glad'i-dl), n. A gladiolus. See 
GLADIOLUS. 

Gladiolus (glnd-i'o-lus), n. pi. Gladioli 
(glad-i'o-li). [L. gladiohie, dim. of gladiue, 
a sword.] An extensive and very beautiful 

? cni]s of bulbous-rooted plants, nat. order 
ridaccic, found sparingly in the wanner 
parts of Europe and in North Africa, but 
abundantly in South Africa. Sr^me of tho 
species are half hardy, and rank among ihe 
fliiest of our popular gartlon fltiwers ; but 
the majority are frame and greenhouse 
plants. Tho favourite garden varieties are 
mostly crosses between two or three South 
African species, such as O. natalenaia, G. 
Jloribundua, and G. eardinalia. Many of 
the gladioli are stately plants, growing to the 
height of from 3 to 6 feet. Tlio genus has its 
name from the shape of the leaves. 

Gla<UU8 (glaVli-us), II. [L. , a sword. ] In tool. 
a term applied to the homy cndoskeleton 
or pen of two-gilled cuttle-fishes, as Loligo. 
Glaw (gladii), adv. [See Glad.] With 
pleasure; Joyfully; cheerfully. 

The common people heard him gladly. Mark xii. ay. 

GladnOBB (glad'nes), n. [See Glad.] Tho 
state or quality of being glad; Joy, or a 
moderate degree of Joy and exhilaration; 
pleasure of mind; cheerfulness. 

They did eat their meat witli gladness and single- 
ness 01 heart. Acts ii. 46. 

[Oladnaaa is rarely or never equivalent to 
mirth, merriment, gaiety, or trxuanph, and 
it usually expresses less than delight,^ 
GlBXlBhip t (glad'ship). n. State of gladness; 
dMIght. 


Such is the W(r</jrAf/ of envie 
I In worldcs niing. Gower. 

Gladsome (glad'sum), a. 1 . Fleascd; Joyful; 
cheerful. 

The gladsome ghosts in circling troops attend. 
And with unweary'd eyes behold their friend. 

Dry den. 

2. Causing Joy, pleasure, or cheeifuiriess; 
having the appearance of gaiety; pleasiug. 

Of opening heaven they sung, axid gladsome d.i.y. 

Prior. 

Gladsomely (glad'HUin-li), adv. In a glad- 
some manner; with Joy; with pleasure of 
mind. 

Gladsomeness (glad'sum-nes), n. State of 
being gladsome; Joy; ploasiiro of mind. 
Gladstone (glad'ston), n. A roomy four- 
wln^ded pleasure carriage with two inside 
scats, calash top, and scats for driver and 
footman. 

Gladwin, Gladwyn (gladVin). See a laden. 
Glady (gburi), n. Having glades. *The 
copsy and gladg w'ood lieyond.^ Mra. Marsh. 
GlaffOl (gla'gol), n. [Slav., a word.] An 
ancient Slavonic alphabet, principally used 
in several Roman Catholic dioceses of istria 
and Dalmatia in the psalms, liturgies, and 
offices of tho church. The alphabet bears 
traces of having existed prior to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and seems to have 
been originally cut on sticks in the Runic 
fashion. The earliest Slavonic manuscripts 
are written in Glagol. 

Glagolitic (gla-gol-it'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Glagol; ns, the Glagolitic alphabet. 
Glaik (glak), n. [Perhaps same as gleek 
(which see); comp, also Gael, to catch. ] 
[Scotch.] 1. A deception; a delusion; a 
trick. -To fling the glaiks in folk* a e*en, to 
throw dust iii people’s eyes. 

It is indccil but a fashion of integrity that ve will 
find aiii.itig them, a fashion of wisdom and a fashion 
of carimllearniiig— gl.incing glasses they are, fit 
only to Jltng the glatks in folk's e'en, wi' their pawky 
policy and earthly iiiginc. Sir IP. .Scott. 

— 7*0 give the glaiks, to befool and then 
leave in the lurch; to Jilt one.— 2. A tran- 
sient gleam or glance. 

I could see by a glaik of light from a neighbour's 
window, that there w'as a man with a cocked h.it at 
the door. Galt. 

Glallllt,Glalket(glak'it).a. Unsteady; light; 
giddy; frolicsome; foolish ; silly. * The lassie 
is iA'tf wi* pride.* J. Jiaillie. [ Scutch.] 

Hear me, ye venerable core. 

As counsel for poor mortals, 

That frequent p.xss douce Wisdom’s door, 

For 1 * oily's portals. Burns. 

GlalkltneSB (glak'it-nes), n. State of being 
glaikit; vain or silly folly; levity. [Scotch.] 

Bid her have done wi* her W^iV^i/MArx for a wee. 

y. G. Lockhart, 

Glair (glar), n. [Fr. glaire, from L. clara, 
fern, of darns, clear, tho glair of an egg 
being the clara pars, or clear portion; in 
It. diiara, Sp. and Pg. clara; or the word 
may be from a Teutonic root, and connected 
with Sc. glare, glaur, viscid mud, slime.] 

1. The white of an egg used as varnish to 
preserve paintings, and as a size in gilding. 

2. Any viscous transparent substance re- 
sembling the white of an egg. 

Glair (glar). v.t. To smear with glair or the 
white of an egg; to varnish. 

Glair (glar), n. A kind of halberd. 
GlaireoUB (glar'c-us), a. Resembling glair 
or the white of an egg; viscous and trans- 
parent. 

Glalrlne (glar'ln), n. A kind of glairy sub- 
stance which forms on the surface of some 
thermal waters. 

GlairoUB (glar'us), a, Same as Olaireoua. 
Glairy (glar'i), a. Idke glair, or partaking of 
its qualities; covered with glair. 

The first sign of it is a glairy discharge. IPiseman. 

Glaive, Glave (gl&v)» w. [Fr. glaive, from 
L. gladius, a sword; allied to Gael, claid- 
heamh, a sword, claidheamhmor,a claymore; 
W. glaif, a hill-hook, a scimitar, a glaive.] 

1. A sword; a broadsword; a falchion. 
[Obsolete or poetical] 

With that he threw her rudely on the fiore, 

And, laying both his hands upon hts glave. 

With dreadfull strokes let drive at him so sore. 

That forst him die abacke, himtelfe to save. 

Spenser. 

Two hundred Greeks came next In sight wcll-try'd, 
Not surely arm'd In steel or in>n strong. 

But each a glave had pendant by his side. Fairfax. 

2. A cutting weapon, used by foot soldiers, 
fixed to the end of a pole, and differing from 
the bill to having Ub edge on the outside 
curve. 

When zeal with aged clubs and gloves 

Gave chase to rochets and white staves. Hudtosas, 


ch, eAato; 6h, Sc. loel^; g, go; J.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; ra, CAen; th, CAto; w, isig; wh, wAIg; zh, azure. —Sec KEY. 
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[Mrs. Barrett Browning in the following 
passage erroneously uses the word os mean- 
ing a glove : — 

But Earl Walter's was sttfol. 

With a brave old hand t<» wear it 1 
And dashed the lie back in the mouth 
Which lied ai^ainst the godly truth 
And aKaiiist the knurhtly siierit 1 

Tht Kamaunt of the Pa^e.] 

Glalsle (gl^'i)i a. Glossy; sleek anti shining, 
as the lude of a young animal in good con- 
dition. [Scotch. J 

Gla.mii. (gl&'uia), n. [Gr. gletni, rheum. ] In 
med, a copious gummy secretion of tlie 
sebaceous humour of the eyelids, conse- 
ciuent upon some disorder; blearedness. 
Dunglison. 

Glamor (gla^m^r), il A rare spelling of 
Glaniour. 

Glamour (gla'mftr), n. [Icel. gldm-S9)ni, 
glamour, illusion ; comp. CUdmr, the name 
of a famous ghost of Icelandic story. 1 

1. Ihe supposed influence of a charm on the 
eye, causing it to see objects diiferently 
from what Uiey really are. 

' It had much of glampur might 

To make a ladye seem a kmght. Sir IP. ScoH. 

As soon as they saw her well -far'd face 
They coost the ^iatner o'er her. 

Oid baiiad of Johnny Faa. 

2. Witchcraft. 

And called her like that maiden in the tale 
Whom Gwydion made \iyFiamour out of flowers. 

Tennyxon, 

& A haze which does not obscure objects, 
but which causes them to be seen in an 
aspect different from what they usually ap- 
pear. 

The air filled with a strange, pale giatnour that 
teemed to lie over the broad valley. iV. Black. 

Glamoury (gla'm6r-i), n. Glamour. Lwd 
Lytton, 

Glance (glans). n. [The same word as D. 
glans, G. p/anz. lustre, splendour ; modem 
Icel. glans, brilliance, (kimp. E. diaL aleen. 
Sc. glint, to gleam. Comp, also Ir. glaine, 
brightness, glainne, glass. Glitter, glisten, 
gleam, Ac., are probably more or less 
closely connected with this word.] 1. A 
sadden shoot of light or splendour. * Swift 
as the lightning's glance.* Milton. A 
sudden look or darting of sight; a rapid or 
momentary view or easting of the eye; a 
sudden and brief turning of the attention 
towards something ; as, a sudden glance; a 
glance of the eye. 

How fleet is aj(lance of the mind 1 
Compared with the speed of its flight. 

The tempest itself l.igs behind. 

And the swift-wingcd arrows of light. Cowper, 

3. A hint; a reflection; an oblique nr tran- 
sient stricture.— 4. A name given to some 
minerals which possess a metallic or pseudo- 
metallic lustre; as, copper -.(/fance?, lead- 
glance, antimony-^rtovic^, glance cnol, Itc, 

Glance (glans), v.t. pret. A pp. ghinced; ppr. 
glancing. 1. To shoot or dart a ray or rays 
of light or splendour; to emit flashes or cor- 
ruscations of light ; to flash. 

When through the gloom ihe latte inj^ lightnings fly. 

Roive. 

2. To fly off In an oblique direction; to dart 
aside. 

The damned arrow js^lattced aside. Tennyson. 

3. To look with a sudden rapid cast of the 
eye; to snatch a momentary or hasty view. 

Then sit again, and sigh and stance. Suckling:’. 

4. To make an incidental or passing reflec- 
tion or allusion ; to censure by hints; often 
with at. 

lie had written verse, wherein a cer- 

tain reverend doctor, famous fur his dulness. Swift, 

5. To appear and disappear rapidly, like a 
gleam of light; to be visible for an instant. 

And all along the forum and up the sacred scat, 

His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small 
glancing feet. Macaulay. 

Glance (glans), o.t. To shoot or dart sud- 
denly or obliquely; to cast for a moment; • 
as, to glance the eye. * Glancing an eye of ' 
pity on his losses.’ Shak. 

COanoe-COal (glans' kOl). n. [E. glanee, 
from its shining lustre, and coal.] Anthra- 
cite (which see). 

Glanctnaly (glans'ing-li), ado. In a glancing 
manner; by glancing; in an oblique manner; 
incidentally. 

Sir Richard Hawkins h.sth done something in this 
kind, but broken Iv and intending chiefly 

a discourse on his own voyage. Hakewill. 

Gland (gland), n. [L. plans, glandis, an 
acorn. 1 1. In anat. a distinct soft body, 
formed by the convolution of a great num- 
ber of vessels, either constituting a part nt 
the lymphatic system, or destined to secrete 


some fluid from the blood. Glands have 
been divided into conglobate and eotiglomer- 
ate, from their structure; but a more proper 
division is Into lymphatic and secretory. 
The former are found in the course of the 
lymphatic vessels, and are conglobate. The 
latterareof various sti^ucture. They include 
the mucous follicles, the conglomerate 
glands properly so called, such as the paro- 
tid glands and the pancreas, the liver, kid- 
neys, Ac. The functional classifleation of 
these is into assimilating or absorbent glands, 
as those of the lymphatics and lacteols, and 
the secreting, as the pancreas, Ac. ; the liver 
combines both functions. The term has also 
been applied to other bodies of a similar 
appearance, neither lymphatic nor secretory, 
tne ductless or vascular glands, such as the 
spleen, th^’mus, and thyroid glands, whoso 
use is not certainly known, certain portions 
of the brain, as the pineal and pituitary 
glands, Ac. See GoNOLOBATE and Conglo- 
merate. 2. In hot. (a) a wartlike swelling 
found on the surface of plants, or at one end 
of their hairs. Glands are very various 
in form. Thus, there ore miliary glands, 
whiirh are small and snperfleial, appearing 
under the form of small round grains dis- 
posed in regular series, or scattered without 
order on all parts of the plant exposed to 
the air; vesicular glands, small reservoirs 
full of essential oil, and lodged In the her- 
baceous integument of vegetables, as in the 
leaves of the myrtle and orange; globular 
glands, which are of a spherical form, ad- 
hcriiig to the epidermis only by a point: 
they are observed particularly in the La- 
biatce; utricular glands or ampulke, which 
are fllled witli a colourless fluid, as in the 
ice-plant; papillary glands, something like 
the papillflD of the tongue: they occur in 
many of the Labiatio; lenticular glands. 
which are of a round depressed form, and 
appear peeping through the cuticle of the 
stem of the common willow and other simi- 
lar plants. Some of these are borne upon 
stalks, others Si'ssilc, or attached to the 
plant without any appendage. Lenticular 
glands do nut appear to have any function 
connected with secretion, but seem rather 
to be the rudiments of roots which never 
develop themselves, (b) A one-celled, com- 
pound inferior fruit, with a dry pericarp, 
as in the oak. -3. In niach. a contrivance 
consisting of a cross-piece or clutch, for en- 
gaging or disengaging machinery moved by 
belts or bands. - - 4. Insteam’engines. the cover 
of a stufflng-box: called also a Follmoer. 
Glandage ( gland' aj), n. A feeding upon 
acorns. Craig; Worcester. 

Glander (glau'der) v. t. To affect with 
glanders. 

Olandered (glAn'd^rd), p. and a. Affected 
with glanders. 

Being drank in plenty, it (tnr water) hath recovered 
even ag/andered horse that was tliuiighl incurable. 

Berkeley. 

Glanders (glfln'd^rz), n. [From gland.] 

1. In farriery, a very dangerous and highly 
contagious disease of the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils of horses, attended with an 
increased and vitiated secretion and dis- 
charge of mucus, and enlargement and in- 
duration of the glands of the lower law. — 

2. In med. a dangerous contagious disease 
in the human subject, accompanied by a 
pustular eruption, communicated by inocu- 
lation from glaridered animals. 

Glandiferous (gland-ir^r-us), a. fl^- glandi- 
fer— glans, glandis, an acorn, and jero, to 
bear.] Bearing acorns or other nuts; pro- 
ducing nuts or mast; as, the beech and the 
oak are glandiferous trees. 

Glandiform (gland M-form), a. [L. plans, 
glandis, an acorn, and forma, form.] In the 
shape of a gland orniit; resembling a gland. 
Glandular (gland'u-l^r), a. Containing or 
BupiKirting glands; consisting of glands; 
pertaining to glands.— Gtondwar heUrs, in 
hot. hairs bearing glands on their tips, or 
fixed upon minute glands in the cuticle, as 
in the nettle.— Gtondutor woody fibre, in 
hot. a peculiar form of wocKly fibre round in 
the stems of resinous woods, especially the 
pine and flr trilie, consisting of a peculiar 
set of dots seen along the course of the tubes, 
and situated between them. 

Olandularly (gland'0-16r-U), adv. In a 
glandular manner. 

Glandulatlon (gland-u-la'shon), n. In hot. 
the situation and structure of the secretory 
ves els in plants. 

Gtandulaiicn mpeett the secretory vessels, which 
are either glandules, follicles, or utricles, Lee. 


Glandule (gland^fil), n. [L. glandula, a little 
acorn. J A small gland or secreting vessel. 
Glandullferous (gland-fll-if'^r-usX a. [L 
glandula, a little acorn, and /ero, to bear.] 
Bearing glandules. 

Glanduloee (gland'd-lOs), a. Same as 
Glandulous. 

Olandnlotlty (glond-Ql-os'l-ti), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being glandulous.— 2. A 
collection of glands. [Hare.] 

In the upper part of worms are found certain white 
and oval glanaulosities. Sir T. Browne. 

GlaildulOU8(gland'fl-lu^,a. [L. gla'iululosus, 
from glandula. dim. ox glans, glandis, an 
acorn.] Containing glands; consisting of 
glands : pertaining to glands ; resembling 
glands. 

Glans (glanz), n. [L. See Gland.] 1. In 
anat. the vascular body which forms the 
apex of the penis, and the extremity of the 
clitoris. —2. In bot. the acorn or most of the 
oak, or a similar fruit.— 3. In med. {a) a 
strumous swelling or enlargement of the 
thyroid gland ; bronchoccle. (fi)A pessary; 
a Buppositary. 

Glare (glar), n. [Allied to A. Sax. glotre, 
amber, anything transparent; Dan. glar, 
Icel. gler, glass; L.G. glaren, to glow like 
bui-ning coals; and probably to K. plass, 
glance, Ac.] 1. A bright dazzling light; 
clear, brilliant lustre or splendour that 
dazzles the eyes; a confusing and bewilder- 
ing light. 

The frame of burnished steel that ca.st a glare. 

Dryden. 

M.*iidenii, like moths, are ever cauf'ht by glare. 

And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might 
despair. Byron. 

2. A fierce, piercing look. 

About them round, 

A lion now he stalks with l^cry glare. Milton, 

3. A viscous transparent substance. See 
GLAIR. 

Glare (glar), v.i. pret. A pp. glared; ppr. 
glaring. 1. To shine with a clear, bright, 
dazzling light; as, glaring light. 

The cavern with new admitted light. 

7}rydett. 

2. To look with fierce, piercing eyes. 

T\ity glared like angry lions. Dryden. 

3. To shine with excessive lustre or bril- 
liancy ; to have a dazzling effect; to he ex- 
cessively bright or brilliant; to be osten- 
tatiously splendid ; as, a glaring dress; 
glaring colonrs. 

'Twas summer, and the sun had mounted high; 
Southward the l.^ndscape iiulistiniily^/irrytr 
Through a pale stream. H ordsworth. 

H\\e glares in balls, front boxes, and llie ring. 

Po/9e. 

Glare (glar). v.t. To shoot out or emit, as 
a dazzling light. 

One spirit in them rul'd, and every eye 
Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious firs 
Among tir accurst. Milton. 

Olareolinss (gla'ro-o-U"nc;), n. pi. The pra- 
tincoles, a sub-family nt birds of the order 
Grallie and family Charadriadn. See Pra- 
tincole. 

Olareose (gla're-ds), a. In bot growing in 
gravelly places. 

Glareous (glar'e-us), a. Name as Glaireous 
(which see). 

GHarinesa, GlarlngneaB (glar'i-ncs, glari- 
itig-ticB), ?i. The state or quality of having 
a glaring appearance ; a dazzling lustre or 
brilliancy. 

Glaring (glar'lng), p. and a. 1. Emitting a 
clear and brilliant light; shining with 
dazzling lustre.- 2. Clear; notorious; open 
and hold: barcfac;cd; as, a glaring crime. 
Glaztogly (glariing-li), adv. Openly; clearly; 
notoriously. 

I know not whether Che brick-dust men In their 
martial liveries, and the tallow-chsndlert in dieir sky- 
coloured frocks, are not too glaringly offcnMve for 
a royal eye to bear. The Shedetti. 

GBaryt (gl&r'i), a. Of a brilliant dazzling 
lustre. ' Bright crystal glass is glary. ' Boufe. 
Glas (glas). A Celtic wont, sigmfying n 
stream, occurring in several place-names; 
as, Dougtof, Glass, Glastord, StiuthafoM. 
01a8e,t v.i. Togloze. Chauoer. 

01aae,t v.f. To glaze. Chaucer. 

GlABinge.t n. Glass-work. Chaucer. 
GlMlTglM)* n. [A. Sax. glms; L.G. D. O. 
Sw. Mdlcel. ptej; Icel. also gler; 0.0. das, 
glas (glass or amber). Akin glisten, glasiee, 
glare, Ac.] 1. A hard, brittfe, transparent 
artificial substance, formed by the fusion 
of silioiooB matter, such as j^wdered flint 
or fine sand, together with some alkali, 
alkaline earth, adt, or metallic oxide. The 
nature of the glaasd^uda upon the quality 
and proportion of the ingreoienta of which 
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It IB formed; and thus an infinite variety of 
different kindB of glass may be manufactured ; 
but in commerce five kinds only are recog- 
nized, viz. I’-ia) Bottle, or coarse green glass. 
(6) Broad, or coarse window glass, (c) Cro wn- 
glsas, or tlie best window glass, (a) Plate- 
glass, or glass of pure soda, (e) Flint-glass, 
or glass of lead. The principal iugrecDeiits 
used for the production of each of these 
kinds of glass are silica, or flint, and an 
alkali. The differences in the various kinds 
result from the description of alkali em- 
ployed, and from the addition of certain 
necessary materials, usually metallic oxides. 
The great utility of glass is well known. Its 
physical properties are of the highest im- 
portance. Although exceedingly brittle 
when cold, yet by the application of a high 
degree of heat it may be rendered so flexible 
and tenacious that it may with the utmost 
facility be moulded into any form. Tt is so 
ductile when heated that it may be spun 
Into filaments of the greatest conceivable 
fineness, and these when cold arc pliant and 
clastic in a high degree. glass, a 
silicate of potash or soda in which the alkali 
predominates. — Tempered or txmghened 
glass, glass hardened by being immersed in 
a hot bath of melted wax, resin, oil, or other 
liquid whose boiling-point is higher than 
that of water. M. de la Bastie, the dis- 
coverer of the process, has succeeded in 
tempering glass of a few millimetres in 
thickness to such a degree that it can bo 
thrown to the ground without injury.— 
2. In chem. a substance or mixture, earthy, 
saline, or metallic, brought by fusion to the 
state of a hard, brittle, transparent mass, 
whose fracture is conchoidal. -3. Anything 
made of glass; especially, (a) a mirror; a 
looking-glass. 

Thej^lass of fashion nnd the mould of furtii. ShaJ^. 

(h) A glass vessel filled with running sand 
for measuring time; as. an hour-^/aif«; hence, 
the time in which a glass is exhausted of its 
sand; specifically (nauf.). the time in which 
a half-hour glass is emptied of its sand. 

* Their glasses all were run.' Chapman. 

She would not live 

The running of one^r/ass. Sftal\ 

(c) A drinking vessel made of glass; hence, 
the quantity which such a vessel holds, 
and metaphorically strong drink ; as. fond 
of his glass. * Like a glass did break i' the 
rinsing.' Shak. 

Wlien a man thinks one more will not make 
him drunk, that one jir^nss hath dis.iMcd him fr«uu 
well discerning his jirescnt condition. Taylor. 

(fi) An optica! instrument composed partly 
of glass; a lens; a telescope; in the plural, 
spectacles, (e) An instrument for indicating 
atmospheric or other clianges, in the com- 
position of which glass is used; a baro- 
meter or therm ometer, of antimony, 

a vitreous oxide of antimony mixed with 
sulphide.- Glass of borax, a vitreous trans- 
parent substance obtained by exposing to 
neat the crystals of bibomte of sodium. 

Olaflfl (gias), a. Made of glass; vitreous; as, 
a glass bottle. 

GImb (glas), v.t l.f To sec as in a glass. 

Then take a shield 1 have of diamonds bright, 

And hold the same before the warrior's frXt e, 

That he mey jp^ass therein his garinent.s light. 

Fairfax, 

% To reflect. 'A clear lake glassing soft 
skies.' Lord Lyfton.— 3. 'To case in gloss. 
Shak. [Bare.]— 4. To cover with glass; to 
glaze. 'Glassed over by a vitrifying heat.’ 
Boyle.--To glass one's self, to appear as in 
a mirror; to be reflected. 'When the Al- 
mighty’s form glasses Itself in tempests.' 
Byron. 

OlaM-blOWer (glos'bld-^r), n. One whose 
business it is to blow and faslilon glass. 

Olan-bloWlnff (glas'bl6-ing), n. A mode of 
manufacturing glassware and window-glass 
by taking a mass of viscid glass from the 
melting-pot on the end of the blowing tube * 
and then inflating the mass by blowing j 
through the tube, repeatedly heating if 
necessary at the furnace, and subjecting it 
to various manipulations. Moulds are often 
used in the making of articles by blowing. 
The term glass-blowing also Includes the 
production of toys and other articles under 
ttie blow-pipe. 

01a4NhOUe (glas'k&s), n. A case or covering 
of glaes, or liigely consisting of glasa 

name given 


GlaSB-COacb (glaslKdch), n. A coach, supe- 
rior to a hackney-coach, hired for the day, 
or any short period, as a private carriage: 
so called because originally only private car- 
riages had glass windows. 

Glass-orab (glas'krab), n. A popular name 
for what is now known to be one of the 
phases of development of the podophtlml- 
matouB crustaceans, but which was formerly 
regarded as belonging to a distinct family. 
Fhyllosomata (which see). The name glass- 
crab is given on account of the transparency 
of the body. 

Glass-cutter (glaslcut-^r), n. One whose 
occupation it is to cut glass, or to grind it 
into various ornamental forms; that which 
cuts gloss. 

Glass-cutting (glas'kut-ing). n. The act or 
process of emting, shaping, and modifying 
the surface of glass by applying the material 
to be cut, first to a cast-iron wheel supplied 
with sand and water, then to a stone wheel, 
and lastly to a wooden wheel for the polish- 
ing with pumice, rotten-stone, and putty 
powder. 

Glassen (glas'cn), a. Made of glass; glazed. 
[Rare.] 


He that no more for age. cramps, palsies, ran 
Now use the bnnes. we sec dotn hire a iii.tn 
To take the Imx up for him; ami pursues 
The dice with eyes to the gla»l vifwes 

Of what he throws. /». yoitson. 

Glass-eye (glas'i). n. Tlie common name 
in Jamaica for a species of thrush {Txtrdvs 
jamaicensis), so called from the blufsli 
white, pellucid, glass-like iris of the bird. 
A pulpy berry on which it feeds is called 
glass-eye berry. 

Glass-raced (glas'fast). a. Having a face of 
glass, or like a glass or mirror . — A glass- 
faced flatterer, one who gives back m his 
looks the looks of his patron. Shak. 
Glassful (glasTul), 91. As muc h as a glass 
liolds. 

Glassful t (glasTul), a. Glassy; shining like 
glass. ‘ Minerva's shield. ' Marstun. 

Glass-furnaoe (glasT^r-uas), n. A furnace 
in which the materials of glass are melted. 
Glass-gall (glos'gnl), n. flandiver (whicli 
scc)» 

Glass-gazing (glas'gaz-ing), a. Addicted to 
viewing oiic^s self in a glass or mirror; 
finical. 

A w\\Qte%on,j^/ass>gasiitfr^ .supcr'serviceuble, finical 
rogue. SMak. 

Glass-grinder (glas'grlnd-^r), n. One whose 
occupation is to grind and polish glass. 
GlaSB-grindi^(glaB'gr!nd-ing}, n. Same 
us Glass-cuiting (which seel 
OlaSB-lliye (glas'lnv), n. A bee-hive made 
of or covered with glass. Dryden. 
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OlaSB-lllye (glasinv), n. A bee-hive made 
of or covered with glass. Dryden. 
Glasshouse (glas^ous), n. 1. A house where 

g lass is made; a manufactory of glass.— 2. A 
ouse built of gloss, os a conservatory or 
greenhouse. 

CfiaBSily (glas'i-li), adv. So as to resemble 
glass. 

Glassiness (glas'l ues), 91. The quality of 
being glassy or siiKtoth ; a vitreous appear- 
ance. 

Glasslte (glas'lt). n. One of a religious sect 
founded in Scotland in the early part of the 
eighteenth century by John Glass, a minis- 
ter of the Kstaldished Church of Teuling, 
near Dundee, who was deposed in 1728 for 
the opinions which he delivered in regard 
to ecclesiastical polity, resembling very 
nearly those of the Indcpoiuleiits. Ilic 
most distinguishing doctrine held by the 
Olassites is with respect to Justif 3 ring faith, 
which is declared to be 'no more than a 
simple assent to the divine testimony pass- 
ively received by the understanding. In 
England and America, to which this sect 
spread itself, the adherents called them- 
selves Sandemanians, after Robert Sandje- 
man, a native of Perth, and son-in-law of 
Mr. Glass. 

Glagsman (glas' man), n. One who sells 
glass. 

Gias8-metal(glaB'me’tal),9i. Glass Infusion. 
Bacon. 

Glass-mosaio (glas-mfl-za'ik), n. A modem 
Italian work in imitation of the antique, 
formed of small squares of coloured glass, 
frequently representing a painting so per- 
fectly as to deceive the eye, used for 
brooches, lids of snuff-boxes, and the like. 
Qla88-inounter(glsB'mount-6rX n. One who 
embellishes glass articles with ornaments. 
GlSJNHXMintsr (glas'pant-4r), n. One who 
produces deigns in colour on or in glass. 
GlMS-llSintlllg (glas'paut-ing), n. The 
art or practice of producing designs in colour 


on or in glsss. In glass-painting (or glass* 
staining, as it is also called), two methods, 
or a combination of the two, are chiefly em- 
ployed. The enamel method consists In 
painting on the glass in colours, which are 
then burned into it; the rnoiraic method con- 
stats in forming a design of separate pieces 
of stained or coloured glass, the colour being 
imparted to the glass in the making; the 
mosaic-enamel method, the most coininon, 
consists of a combination of these two. 

Glass-paper (glas'pa-per). n. A polishing 


paper made by strewing flnely-pc»iinded 

g lass on a sheet of paper or cloth, which 
as been besmeared witli a coat of tliin glue 
— milch used fur polishing metal aiul wood- 
work. 

Olass-pot (glus'pot), n. A vessel used for 
inciting glass in niniiiifactories. 
OlaBB-shade (glas'shrul), n. a cover or case 
of glass, as for flowers, gas-jets, Ac. 
Glass-snake (glas'snak), n. The North 
American name for snakes of the genus 
OphioBuuruB, from their brittleness. 8ee 
OPHIOSAURUa. 

Glass-soap (glas'sop), n. A name given by 
glass-blowers to tlic black oxide of man- 
ganese. 

Glass-stainer ( glas ' stau - ), n. One who 
stains glass; a glass- pa in ter. 
Glass-staining (glaH^stun-ing), n. The art 
or practice of stain iiig glass; glass-painting 
(which see). 

I Glass-stopper (glas'stop-t^r), n. A stopple 
I of glass for bottles. 

I Olass-tears (glas'tcrz), n. pi. 8ame as 
JtyperVs Drops. 

Glassware (glas'war), n. Articles or uten- 
sils made of gloss. 

Glasswork (glas'w^Tk). n. 1. Manufacture 
of nr in glass. - -2. The place or buildings 
where glass is made: in this sense often 
used in the plural. 

Glass-worm (glas'w^rm), n. A glow'-worm. 
Glasswort (glas'w^rt), n. A name given 
to the plants of the genus Salicornia, a 
geiiUBof succulent marine herbs with jointed 
stems.of ihennt. onlert'lienopodlaceie. The 
I various species of this genus, as well as of 
I others belonging to the same order, grow 
I abundantly on the coasts in the south of 
I Europe and north of Africa, and yield by 
burning a vast quantity of ashes coiitnining 
soda, formerly much employed in making 
' both soap and glass ; whence their English 
name glasstvorf. I'wo or three species are 
natives of Britain. 

Glassy (glas'i), a. 1. Made of gloss; vitre- 
ous; as, a glassy sulxstance. • 2. Resembling 
glass in its properties, as in smoothness, 
brittleness, or transparency. 

There is a willow grows asl.'int a brook. 

That shows the hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 

SkaJb. 

Death stood all fixed in hiSjf/trjjy eye; 

His hands were withered and liis veins were dry. 

HyrsM. 

Glastonbuxy-tborn (glas'ton-ber-i-thom), 
n. A variety of hawthorn which puts forth 
leaves and flowers about Christmas-tide. 
This variety is said to have originated at 
Glastonimry Abbey, and the original thorn 
was believed to have been the staff with 
which Joseph of Arimathca aided his steps 
on his wanderings from the Holy Land to 
Glastonbury, where he is said to have 
founded the celebrated abbey. 

Glauberite (glg'bOr-It), ti. [After Glaxiber. 
See G LAUBER-SALT. ] A mineral of a gra 3 riBh- 
whito or yellowish colour, a compound of 
sulphate of soda and sulphate of lime, oc- 
curring in very flat oblique rhombic prisms. 
It is found chiefly in rock-salt. 
Glauber-salt (glab^r-salt), n. [After Glau- 
ber, a German chemist, who died in 1668, by 
whom it waa originally prepared.] Sulphate 
of soda, a well-known cathartic. It is a 
constituent of many mineral waters, and 
occurs in small quantity in the blood and 
other animal fluids. Combined with sul- 
phate of lime it forms glauberite. It may 
be prepared by the direct action of sulphuric 
acid on carbonate of soda, and it is pro- 
cured in large quantity as a residue in the 
process for forming hydrochloric acid and 
chlorine. 

Olaucescence (gls-ses'ens). n. The state of 
being glaucescent or of having soraewliat 
a sea-green lustre. 'Destitute of glauces- 
eenee or bloom.* Gardener's Assistant 
Olauossosnt, Glauclne(gls-8es'ent. gls'sin), 
a. [L. glaueua, Gr. glaukos, blue-gray or 
sea-green.] In hot. having a somewhat 
bluish-green or hoary appearance; having 
a slight sea-green lustre. 
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OlaudC (xlft'Aik), a. Of nr portainin^c to, or 
obtained from plants of tlie KenuaUlauciuin; 
Bpeciilcally, in diem, applied foimerly to an 
acid obtained from G. luteum, now known 
to b^amarie acid. 

GlauciulIltela'Hi-uin), n. A f^oniis of plants of 
tlienat.ordtT i'apavcraeeic, (rharaeterized by 
the long two-valvod enpsiile ninl very short 
style ; it is so named from the glaucous or 
sca-green hue of the stems and leaves. G. 
lutetnn (the yellow homed-poppy)is frequent 
on sandy soa<shorcs; it has large handsome 
yellow flowers, which arc very fugacious. 
There are ilve or six known species, mostly 
natives of the Mediterranean region, though 
(;. lufenm occurs also in Eastern Asia. They 
abound in a copper-coloured acrid Juice, 
said to be poisonous and to occasion mad- 
iie-s. 

Olaucolite Q^la'koMt), n. [Gr. glaitkos, sea- 
green, and lit has, a stone] lu mineral, a 
greenish-blue variety of scapolite, composed 
chiefly of the silicates of alumina and lime. 
Glaucoma (gln-kr/ma). n [Gr. ylauhnna, 
opacity of the crystalline lens, from glaukon, 
light gray, lilue-gray, sea-green.) In tned. 
an almost incurable disease of the eye, being 
an opacity of the vitreous huinour of the 
eye, characterized l)y a bluish-green tint 
seen from without. It somewhat resembles 
cataract, especially in the gradual ol)scnra- ! 
tion of vision. Written al.so Glaucoitis. 
Glaucomatous (gla-kr/mat-ns), a. Of or 
]»crtaining to, or having the nature of glau- I 
coma. I 

Glauconite (gin'kon-lt), n. ((ir. glankos, | 
soa-groen.j A mineral which is essentially 
a hydrous silicate of iron and potash. It 
is the * green earth* of the cavities of erup- 
tive rocks, or tlie sub.stance uhlcli gives tlie 
colour to tlie grains of greensand and chalk. 
Glaucopis (gla-ko'pis), n. [Gr. glnukvN, 
Rca-grcen, and opn, the eye.] A genu«} <»f 
binis belonging to the family Corvida\ the 
only known species of which is G. ct/nw'a 
(the New Zealand crow), called by the natives 
kttkakn. Its plumage Is a very ilark green ; 
the legs arc l>lack ami coarse, ami the claws 
hmg. It has a strong Ijiack, sliglitly curved 
henk, and a small brilliant light blue flap 
lumging I town on each side from the car. 
Glaucosis (glft-kr/sis), n. Same as Glau- 
coma. 

Glaucous (ghVkus), a. [L (jfftucus; Gr. 
glankoB, sea-green, light gray, blue-gray. j 

1, Of a soa-grecn colour; of a light green. 

The lisk glides over a co\ (.•red with mosses 

or i‘rdoiire(i stoiir*,, tiint reflect tJironj^fh the pure 
w.itcr imis ^/aucetts grce.'n, or ^.lp|Jhlrine. PfHnant, 

2. In hoi. covcroil with a fine bluish ]»owder 
easily rubbed off, us that on a blue plum or 
on a cabbage leaf. 

GlauCUS (ghv'kiis). n. A genus f)f niidibran- 
chiate gasteropf)dnii.s mnllnscs, found in tlie 
W'armer latitudes floating in Uic open sea, 
and remarkable for their beautiful a/uro 
blue and silvery tints. *l’hoy arc very aluin- 
dant in the Atlantic, where they may l>e 
seen when the .sea is smooth, covering it for 
miles. They aro poxmlarly known by the ; 
name of »ea-li7ar(1st. I 

Glaudkin,! Glaudk3mt (ghvl'kin), n. An ■ 
outer garment, siqqioscd to be a sjiecies of j 
gown, worn in tlie time of Henry VITI. | 
Glstum (glam), r. i. 'I'o grope or ft*el witli the 
hands, as in the dark. - To glaum at, to grasp 
at; to attempt to seize. [Scotch. | 

My hr.nrt, for fear, g.-\c sougli for sou^h. 

To hc.tr thi: thuds, and set the duds 

O* clans frac woods in lart.in duf|>. 

“Wh.i at kingdom', three. /iitrny. 

Glaur (glar), n. sticky wet mad. [Scotch.] 
Glauz (giftks), n. [Gr. glanx, tihix, the 
milk-vetch.] A genn.s of plants of the nat. 
order ITirnulacein, comprising the sca- 
iiiilkworts. G. w-aritima (common sea- 
milkwort or black naltwurt) is abundant 
on the Bea-8h*>re ami in muddy salt inarslies. 

It is n small plant with braiicliing stems, 
and small fleshy leaves, .and makes a good 
pickle. 

Glavet (glav), n. See (ii.AiVE. 

GlftVCd (glavd), a. Aimed with a glave or 
sword. 

Then Wallace . . . 

Must raUe ag.iin his^^Art/iPdf Itnnd 

To smite the shackles from his native land. 

^ , y. Bilillit. 

Glavert (glavV;r), v.l. [W, glavru, to flatter; 
glav, something smooth or shining ; L. 
glaher, smooth.] To flatter: to wheedle. 
*Some slavish, glaveriivy, flattering parasite 
or hanger-on. * South. [Rare. J 
Glaverer (glav^^r-^r), n. A flatterer. Mir. 
for Mags. 


Glaimore (gla'ni5r), n. 


Same as Claymore 
Muddy; clammy. 


Glasrxnoufl (gla'muR), a. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Glaze (glazk i^.f. nret. Sc pp. glazed: ppr. 
glazing. [l«rom «iphr^8.] 1. To furnish with 
glass, as a window, case, frame, and the like. 

' Two cabinets daintily paved, richly hanged, 
and glazed with erystafline glass. * Bacon. — 

2. To cover, incrust, or overlay with glass or 
anything resembling glass ; to cover with a 
shining, vitreous, or glairy substance; as, to 
glaze earthenware; to glaze pastry; to glaze 
a picture. 

So passed a weary lime; e.ir.h throat 

Was part hod, .'iiul £iaj::t'd c.ich eye. Coleritij^r. 

3. To make smooth, glasslikc, or glossy; as, 
to glaze cloth or paper. 

Glaze (ghbs), ti. That whitrh is used iii glazing, ' 
us the vitreous coating of ])ottcr’s ware; I 
the white of eggs, used to give a shining 
appearance to pastry; strong clear gravy or 
jelly lioilod down to the consistency of thin 
cream, Sic. 

Glaze (gluz). v.i. To assume a dim. gla-ssy 
lustre; bi becoino r»vcrspread with a semi- 
transparent lllni; us, his eyes begin in glaze. 
Glazent (gla//n). a. ilcsembling glass. 
Glazer (glu/Vu*). n. Due who or that which 
glazes. »S]iecillcally 1. (o) A workman who j 
applies the vitreous incrustation to the 1 
surface of earthenware, (/j) A calenderer or j 
calico-smoother.-- 2. A wooden wheel for | 
polishing knives, <?oatcd on the edge either I 
with leather having a rough surface of | 
emery powder glm d on, or with a ring of | 
metal consisting of an alloy of lead and tin. 

It is called also a llnjf^irheel and an Emery- 
wheel. 

Glazier (gla'zhcr), n. [From glaze or glaett.] 
One whose buslnes.s is to set window glass, 
or t<i flx panes of glass bj the sashes of 
windows, to picture frames, <te. 

Glazing (glaz'ing), n. l. 'riio act or art of 
placing panes of glass in a window ; the act 
or art of setting glass; the craft of a glazier. 

2. The act of giving a shining or g1a.s.sy ap- 
pearance to; the yiroccss or art of erustiiig 
with ashining, vitreous, or glairy substance, 
ns potter's ware, jiastry, A'c.- 3. The vitn*- 
<»us or glairy snl».stance with wbicli any- 
thing, as potter's ware or pastry, is over- 
laid to give it a glassy appearance; enamel; 
glaze; especially, in painting, transparent or 
scnil- transparent colours passed thinly over 
other colours, to modify the effect. Glazing 
machine, a press with two jiolished rollers 
used for giving a glossy surface to printed 
sheets, especially gold and colour work. 

Gle,t n. Glee, t'havcer. 

Gleadt (gled), n. ^’he glede or common 
kite. Bp. Hall. 

Glead (gled), n. Same as Gleed. 

Gleam (glein), n. [A. iSax gleam, gltiem, a 
glittering; perhaps from glOwan, to glow or 
sliine; comp. O.Sax. gliino. splendour, Sw. 
glimma, to flash; allieil in glitter, glimmer.] 

1. A shoot of light; a beam; a ray; a small 
stream of light. 'Gleame of mellow light.* 
Tennyaon. 


a reaper, or on a reaped com-fleld, as the 
grains or ears of com which are left un- 
gathered. 

Let me now go to the field, and jrleaM ears oi 

Ruth ii. a. 

Cheap conquest for his following friends remained, 
He reaped the field, and they but o\\\y gift^ned. 

Dfyden. 

2. To collect in scattered or frngmentaiT par- 
cels or portions, as things thinly scattered; 
to pick up here and there; to gather slowly 
and assiduously; as, to glean a few passages 
from an author. 

They jh leaned of them in the hlgliways five thousand 
**‘c**‘ Judg. XX. 45. 

Idly litters what she.f'/roMx 
From chronicles and magazines. Whitehead. 

Glean (glen), v.i. To gather stalks or eai*s 
of grain left by I'eapers. 

And she went, and came and dt^^^cd in the firi«! 
afu;r the reapers. Ruth ii. 3. 

Glean (glon), n. a collection made by gleaning, 
or by gathering here and there a little. 

The j^Ieans of yellow thyme distend his thighs. 

Dryden. 

Glean t (glen), n. [From clean.] The after- 
birth. as of a cow or other domestic animal; 
the cleaning. Holland. 

Gleaner (glen'i&r), n. 1 . Ono who gathers 
after reapers. —2. One who gathers slowly 
and assidnonsly. 

An ordinary cotfcc-housc jrteaner in tlie city Is an 
.-irr.mt statesman. J.ocke. 

Gleaning (glen'ing), n. 1 . The act of gather- 
ing after reapers. 2. That which is collected 
by gleaning. 

'Uaninc^x of the 
j^lNerf ury. 

Glebe (glob), 71. [Fr. gUbe; L. gleba, a clod 
or lump of earth. | 1. Turf ; soil ; ground. 

Till the gla»! simiinons of n genial raj* 

IJiiliiiul.s the Garth. 


Tile* poor Jews had to gather the^ 
rich man’s harvest. 


In the songs I love to !>ing 
A doutitfui of solace lives, lennyson. 

2. Brightness; splciidoiu*. 

Ill the clc.ir :uL\xtc x;ieam the flocks arc seen. Pvye. 

Gleam (girnn), v.i. To dart or throw rays of 
light; to glimmer; to glitter; to shine; to 
dawn. ‘At the dawn light gtvajne In the 
ea.st.’ Wcljvter. * Hwevily gleamed her vy os 
behind her tears.' Tennyvon. 

The nieck-cycd Morn ap[)ears, niuthcr of dews. 

At first faint in the dapipled east. 

I'hofnson. 

Gleam (glem), v.i. \\\ falconry, to disgorge 
fllth, a.s a hawk. 

Gleaming (glein'ing), a. Emitting a flood 
of light; beaming; shining clearly and 
brightly; radiant. 

He (Mr. Tlri^'ht) may be iwild to have accomplished 
wh.tt Macttiil.iy called the triumph of eloquence, 
lightinu im his words with that clear, ifleamiuff, 
htMlthfiil .S.ixoii humour, in which in nur time he has 
had no rival. Judm McCarthy. 

Gleaming (glcm'ing), n. A shoot or shooting 
of light; a gleam. * Farewell yc gleaininge 
of departed peace f * Thomson. 

Gleamy (gl6m'i), a. Darting beams of light; 
casting light in rays. 

In brazen .arni.s, that cast ^gteamy my. 

Swift through the town flie warrior bends 'tU way. 

Glean (gl^n), v.t. [Fr. glantr, from^fl^L. 
gUfnare, to glean, the origin of which has 
been referred to W. glain, gldn, clean, and 
to A. Sax. j/ff//f,ahatiafnl.] 1. To gather after 


Vhcrc is pleasure in the sight ot a giehe that never 
hiiN been bri)k«*ii. t.andor. 

2. The land belungiiig to a parish church or 
ecclesiastical beiicllce. 

Many parishes have not an inch of glele, Sni\/t. 

.Tf A lump; a ma.ss or concretion. *Cou- 
gealable again by cobl into brittle gUahen or 
crystals.* A rhuthnot. — k. In mineral, a 
piece of eartli in which is contained scitnc 
mineral ore. 

Glebe-land (glebland), 71 . Same as Glebe, 2 . 
Glebeless (glebTes), a. Having no glclie. 
GlebOSity (gle-bos'i-tl), M. The quality of 
being glebous. 

Glebous, Gleby (glcb'us, clC?l/i), a. Con- 
sisting of or relating to glebe or soil; 
cloddy. 


turfy; 


PcrniLiims fl.ittery I thy malignant seeds . . . 
Sadly ditl'us'd o’er virl lie’s land. Prior, 

Glechoma(glc-kiVina). n. [Gr. gUehon, Ionic 
for bit chon, pennyroyal.] A siiiall Linnn'aii 
Mils of the 


genus of plants of the order Labfatw, now 
usually united with Nepeta. comprising 
G. hederacea {Nepeta Glechoma), the ground 
ivy. See Nkpkta, GlioUMi-ivy. 

Gled (gled). n. A kite ; a glede. [Scotch.] 
Glede (gled), 71. [A. Sax. glida, O. Dan. glede, 
Sw. glada, Iccl. glvda, gledra, a kite. Pro- 
bably from A. Sax gTdan, Sw. glada, to glide 

from its swiftness j A bird of prey, the 
coinnion kite of Europe {MUvm ictinua). 
Glede t (.gled), n. [See Glked.] A burning 
coal. 'The cruel Ire, red as any glede.' 
Chaucer. 

Gledge (glej). v.i. [A fonn of gley (which 
see).] To look askance ; to squint ; to look 
cunningly and slily at an object from the 
corijors of oue*B eyes. [Scotch.] 

The next time that yc .send or bring nnyb'^dy here, 
k-t them be gentles allennrly, without ony freiiid 
servants, like that chield Lockhard. to be gledging 
and glceiiig about, and looking to the wrang aide o' 
anc b hous^eeping. to the discredit of the family. 

. Ai>' W. SC0ti, 

Gledge (gh‘j), w. A side glance; a quick, 
knowing look. [Scutch.] 

He gae a gledge wi* his e'e that I kenn'd he took 
up what I said. sir W. Scott. 

(After Gott- 
, , . Leipsic.] A 

genus of plants of the order LegiiminosiD. 
G. triacanthoe (the honey-locust) is a large 
tree, a native of the United States, whore it 
is commonly cultivated for hedges and for 
omainental purposos. It is now also to lie 
mot with in English gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. The stem and branches ore covered 
with hard prickles; the leaves aro abruptly 
once or twice pinnate, and the inconspicuous 
greenish flowers are home in small spikes. 
Ihey are succeeded by long, thin, flat. 


Gledltachla (gle-dich^i-a), n. 
lieb Gleditsch, a botanist of 


Vale, f»r. fat, fall; md. met. h«r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mttTe; tfibe, tub, bwll; oil, pound; 


ii. Sc. abune; y. So. fey. 
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curved, and often twisted pods, each con- 
taining numerouH seeda, covered witii a 



H.veet pulp, from which a kind sugar is 
said to liave been extracted. 

Olee (tflc). n. [A. Sax. gle6, aliw, ylig, music, 
joke, sport, glc6wian, gliOwmn, to be merry, 
to sing. Akin (). Jfi. glcek, Icel. glj), laught^^r. ] 
J.t Music; ininstrelsy. [This use of the 
word is seen in fflc.('ntan.\ Joy; merri- 
ment; mirth; gaiety. 

TIk-tc came a tyranf, and with holy 

Thnu fotighiSt iig.'unst him. It 'ordsworth. 

3. In music, a composition, consisting of two 
(»r more contrasted movements, with the 
parts (three or more in number) so con- 
trived that they may be termed a series of 
interwoven melodies, in contradistinction 
to the part-song, which is usually merely a 
harmonized air. 

Glee (kICO* 0 . i. Same as Gley. 

Olee-ClUD (ghVklub), n. A society formed 
for tlie practice and perfurinance of glee 
music. 

Gleed, a. iSoe aLnvfin. 

Gleed (glod), n. [A. Sax. yin/, a live coal, 
a fire, from nldwan, to glow; comp. Icel. 

D. gloea, hot coals; gloeden, gloeijen, 
to glow; 0. glut/i, gb)w, ardour, from 
gliihen, to glow.J A burning coal; a fire; 
llame. 

For there no noisy r.iilwny siu*e<ls 
Its turch-r.icc scattering smoke .md 

Chccrlie blinks the iiinlc-i^/rri/ 

Of La<Iy honc'jt I^ut'ky, Hurns, 

OleeflQ (glo'ful). a. Merry; gay; joyous. 

My lovely A.iron, wherrfore look’st thou sad, 

When everything doth make boastT Shak. 

Gleek t (glOk), v.i. L^oo the noun.] To 
make sport; to gibe; to sneer; to scoff; to 
spend time idly. 

I iiave seen you gUeking and galling at tliis gen* 
tluman twice or thrice. Shak. 

Gleek t (glSk), ??. [icel. Uik, A. Sax. Me, 
sport, witli prolix ge. Comp. 8c. glaik, a 
trick. J 1. A jest; a scoff; a trick or deception. 

You Tear such yt9X\\.on i^ltekt anil ili-report. , 

Sir y. J/arriugfott. 

2 A game at cards played by three persons, i 
with forty-four cards, each person having | 
twelve, and eiglit being left for the stock; 
also, a term in the game, meaning three | 
cards of a sort, as three aces, tlirce kings, | 
Slc. ; hence, the number throe. 

Come, gentlemen, what's your gamcT 
that's your only game. C/rrk let 
or 1 am persuaded I shall ^ieek some of you. 

Grrrttf. 

Kriftk of marrhigcs: randolfo and I'lnvi.!, 

Sulpltia and niysdf, and Trinculo 

With Ariiielltna. Old pitty, 

3. An enticing or wanton glance of the eye. 
'A pretty gleek coming from rallas* eye.* 
Jieau. ib PI, — To give the gleek, to pass a 
jest upon; to make appear ridiculous. 

What will you jpive usf — No money, on my 
faith, but ehe£'/€ek. SMak, 

Gleek (Kidk), v.t. To gain a decisive advan- 
tage over in the game of gleek. See extract 
under Glesk, n. 2. 

Glee-maiden (gle'm&d-n), n. [A. Sax. gled- 
iiueden.) A female minstrel or muidcian. 

This scorned to be the case with T.oulse (thejf/nr- 
mifiden), who. whether she was actually the heroine 
of her own song, or whatever otlier cause she might 
hnve for sadness, showed at times a strain of deep 
melancholy thought, which interfered with and con- 
trolled the natural flow of lively spirits, which the 
practice of the joyous science especially required. 

. . . Such was the damsel, who, with viol in 


Why. 
it be. 


huml, . . , stepped forward to the bystanders and 
aiinuunced herseff as a mistress of the gay science. 

Sir //': Srof/. 

Gleemant (gle^man), n. 

A minatrel or musician. 

Bing.' LongfeUow, 

Gleant (gl@n). v.i, [Probably a Celtic word. 

i>rightne88, glaijme, glass; 


[A. 8ax. gleo-ina7i,] 
* Loud the glee men 


W. glan, clean, jpure, bright. ) 'J*o 
glisten. ‘ Gleeixing armour.* Prior. 


shine; to 


Gleesome (gl^'sum), a. Merry; joyous. 

(i.W.\ome hunters, pleased with llieir sjmrt. 
With sacrifices due have thank'd me for't. 

//'. lirowne. 

Gleet (glet), n. [8c. glei, glit, tough plilegm, 
ooze In tJie bed of a river; from tlie stem of 
A transparent mucous diHf;liarge 
roin tlie urethra, an effect of gonorrhea; a 
thin iclior running from a sore. 

Gleet (glet), v.i. 1. To flow in a tliin limpid 
humour; to ooze. IfVjirwm/*. 2. To flow 
slowly, as water. Cheyne. 

Gleety (glet*i), a. Jehomus; thin; limpid. 
Wiseman. 

Olflff (»ieg), a. [Icel. glwggr, gleggr, quick- 
sighted, acute.) [Scotch.] 1. Quick of per- 
ception by means of any one of the senses; 
on the alert; acute; clever; quick of appre- 
liension. - 2. Keen-edged; sharp: applied to 
things, US to a knife. 

For, yet unskaitlicd by Death's gully, 

Tani Samson's liviir. Hurttx. 

Glelckenla (gli'kon*i-a), n. [After Gleichen , 
a German botanist. ) A genu.H of polyprulin- 
ceous ferns, typical of the group Gleichenin- 
ceie (which .‘ioc). Heveral speclc.s arc ciilti- 
vaUnl in Dritain ns stove t^riu. 
Glelclieiliacesd (gll-ken-i-a'se-e), rt. pi. A 
group of ferns in which the naked sorl, con- 
sisting of a few roundish sporangia, arc borne 
on the back of the fromi. 'Hie sporangia have 
a broad, transverse, complete ring, ami 
they open at right angles to the ring. The 
fronds rise from a creeping stem. There 
are throe genera, with about forty species, 
ill tlie group. All are natives of the wanner 
regions of the globe. 

Gleld (gled), n. .Same as Gleed (which see). 

The sun tliat shines on the world siic; brirht, 

A htitrovicd jf^dfid frac the fountain o’ licht. 

GlelrOit n. [See Olaiu.J Glair; the white 
nt an egg. Chaucer. 

Glen (glen), n. [A. Sax. borrowed from 
the Celtic; comp \V. glyn, a valley, espe- 
tdally a river valley; Ir. mid Gael, gieann, a 
valley, a glen.) A secluded narrow valley; 
a dale; a depression or space between iiills. 

‘ And wooes the widow's daugliter of the 
glen.* Spenser. 

Glene (gle'ne), n. [Gr. gleni, the pupil, the 
eyeball.) In ainif. fa) the pupil; the eye- 
ball; the eye. iJttngiison. (b) Any sliglit tle- 
pression or cavity receiving a hone in arti- 
culation. J*arr. 

Glenlivet, Glenlivat (glcn-le'vet, glen-le'- 
vat), 71. A superior Scotch whisky, so 
iiamod from Glcnlioet in Hniiffshire. where 
it was first made. Comparatively little of 
tlie whisky which assumes this name is now 
really made in the glen. 

Phairshoii hud .*1 son who inarritrd Noah’s daughter. 
And nearly spoiled the flootl by drinking up the 
w.ilcr — 

Whiclj he would have iloiie, I ni least believe it. 

Had the mixture been only half O/fft/nri. 

Prop AvtOlftt. 

Glenoid (^len'oid), a. \Glent (which see), 
and Gr. eidos, likeness.) In anat. a term 
applied to any slialiow, articular cavity 
which receives the head of a bone; thus, 
the glenoid cavity of the scaiiula is the 
Hurfacc of the scapula with which the iicad 
of the hiiineriis is articulated. 
Glenotremltes (gle'no-tre-nii"tcz), w. [Gr. 
glene, articular cavity, and trema, pci*ft>ra- 
tir)ii.l A genus of fossil Echlnodennata, 
witli only one opening in the crust, found 
in the chalk of Westphalia. The genus 
was established by Ooldfiiss, and by him 
compared to the Cidarites. 

Glent (glent), v.i. prek pp. gle7\t; ppr. 
alenting, [See GLINT.] To glance. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

As her cyejp/rw/ 

Aside, anon she gan his sword esple. Chaucer. 
Phccbiis, well pleased, shines from the blue serene, 
OitHts on the stream, and gilds the chequer'd srimc. 

Allan Ramsay. 

Glent (glent), n. A glance; a glint. [Scotch.] 
Gleve,t n. A glaive; a lance. Chaucer. 
Glew (gld). See Glue. 

Gley, Glee (giy, glS), n. A squint or oblique 
lotik. [Scotch.] 

Gley, Glee (giy. gis), v.i. [Comp. Dan. gloe, 
Icel. glugga, to stare; 8w. glia, to glance. 
The same word is seen in North E. aglea. 


crooked ; 8c. aglee, agley, awry; gledge, to 
look askance.] To squint; to look obliquely. 
[Scotch.] 

* There's a time to jrley, aiul a time to look even* 
(there's a time to overhuik thiug.s, and a time to tio- 
ti€:e them). Scotch proiterb. 

Gley, Glee (gly, glC), ado. On one side; 
asipiiiit. [Scotch.] 

Gleyed, Gleed (giyd, gled), a. Squfnt-cycd; 
one-eyed; Biiuintlng; oblique; awry. — To 
gang gley*d, to go awry or wrung. [Scotch.] 

Did you ever hear of the uiiiquhilc I.ady Huiititig- 
» wee hit j^lcrd in her walk through tlu: 
world t Sir IV. Scott. 

Gliadine. Gliadln (gli'a-din), n. [Gr. glia, 
glue.] One of the constituents of gluten, u 
slightly tran.sparcnt brittle substance uf n 
straw-yellow colour, having a slight smell, 
similar to that of honey-comb. It is tJic 
viscid portion of gluten. 

Glib (glib), a. ((*unip. K. glibhery, D. glib- 
berig, smooth, slipptfiy; glibberen, L.G. glip- 
pen, to slide. 1 1 may also he connected with 
glide and glidiicr.^ 1. Smooth; slippery; 
admitting a body to slide easily on the siir- 
faco; ns, ice is Volu1)le; fluent; easily 

moving ; as, a glib tongue. 

I want that and oily art 
To .^poak .md purpose not, since what I well intend, 
1*11 do't before 1 speak. S/tak. 

I Glib (glib), v.f. To make glib or smooth. 

f Rare or obsolete. ) ‘ The tongue once glibbed 
I with intoxicating liquor runs sniooth.' Bp. 
j Hall ‘ 

GUbt (glib), n. [Tr. ami Gael.) 1. A tliick 
' curled bush of hair hanging down over the 
eyes, formerly worn by the irish. 

The Irish have, froiii the Scythians, mantles and 
lonn gitt’s, which is a thick curled btisli of h.iir haiig- 
down over their eyes, and monstrously <lisguising 

thL*iii. .SpcftAcr. 

2. A man wearing siicli a bush of liair. 

In Tyrconncll the haire of iheir (the Irish) h»i:id 
grows so lonj^ and curled that tlwy a‘»e barc-hc.iiicd, 
and .ire called the women 

(•ain.\/‘ord. 

Glib t (glib), v.t. lO.E. and Sc. lib, Dan. live, 
to geld, 'i'lie If stoudii for the A. Sax. prefix 
ge.] To castrate. 

I had railier aV/A myself than they 

Should not produce fair issue. Shak. 

Gllbberyt (glibVi-ri). a. l. Glib; slippery; 
fickle; iinreJinldc; uncertain. 

My love Kjn^lidt'cry, there is no hold on't. 

Afarstoft. 

2. Voluble; glib; llueiit; ready. *Thy lubri- 
eal and glibhery muse.* B. Jonson. 

Gllbbint (glib* in ), 91. A female w'earlng a 
glib or thick busli of hair banging over the 
eyes. [See extract under GLlh, ii. 2.) 

Glibly (glib*Ji), aUi\ 111 a glil» manner; 
smoothly; volul)ly; as, to slide glibly; to 
speak glibly. 

Many who would startle at an oath, who^e stomachs 
as well as consciences rc« oil at an obscenity, do yet 
slide into u delr.ictioii. Vr. li. More. 

GUbness (glil/nes), 9i. *l'he state or quality 
of being glib; Miiootbneaa; slipiieriiiess; vo- 
lubility; as, glibness of tt>ngiie or speech. 

A polish’d ICC -like doth enfold 

The rock. Chapman. 

GUcket (glik), n. An ogling or wanton look; 
a gleek. 

GUddert (glid'der). v.f. [Akin to To 

render smooth and slippery, as Yiy glazing 
or smearing. 

Ben Jonsnii speaks of a galley-pot being welt jf/iif- 
dcred, i.e. gl.izcd. iVedgs ood. 

Glide (gild), v.i. pret. pp. glided; ppr. 
gliding. [A. Sax. gltdan, Dan. glide, D. 
glijden, O. gleitcn, to slide.) To flow gently; 
to move without noise or violence; to move 
silently and sinoothlv; to pass along without 
apparent effort or change of step; to move 
or slip along with case, as on a smooth sur- 
face; as, a bird glides through the air; a slilj) 
glides thruugli the water; a skater glides 
over ice; a ghost glides about In the twi- 
light. 

By east, among the dusty valleys 

T)ie silver streams of Jordan's crysUil flood. 

Fairfax. 

Thy shadow still would jf/idfir from room to room. 

Tennyson. 

Glide (gUd), n. 1. The act or manner of 
moving smoothly, swiftly, and without la- 
bour or obstruction. 

It unlinked itself. 

And with indented did slip away 

Into a bush. Shah. 

2. In musie and pronunciation, the Joining 
of two successive sounds without articula- 
tion; a slur. 

Glider (glid'^r), n. He or that which glides. 


The glaunce into my heart did glide ; 
Hey, no, the ^/ufrr. 


SpcHScr, 


cb, tfkain; tb. So. lock; g, go; J. job; b, Vr. ton; ng, Biti,r; vh, Mon; th, (bin; w. wig; wh, wbig; di. «zur«.-.8ce Kbv. 
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Olidlai^ (glld'lnff-li), a4v. In a gliding, 
BmootE/flowing, rapid manner. 

Qllff (glifX [Allied to Dan. glippe, to 
blink.] 1. A glimpse; a short time. [Vro- 
viucial English and Scotch.] —2. A fright. 
[Scotch.] 

1 ha’e gien sonic o’ them a js'/t/f In my day when 
they were coming rather near me. Sir It '. Scott. 

GUke t (gllk). n. [Same as gUtk ] A sneer; 
a Hcolf; a flout; a gleck. 

Glim (glim), n. [Connected with glimmer 
anti ^am. ] A licht or candle. —Douee the 
glitn, put out the light. [Slang.] 

GUm, Gllme (glim, glim), v.i. To look out 
of the corner of the eye; to look askance; to 
glance silly. [Scotch. ] 

Glimmer (glim'ni(^r),v. i. f A kind of dim. freq. 
of gleam. Comp. G. glimmer, a faint light; 
glimmen, to shine, to glow.] 1. To emit 
feeble or scattered rays of light; to shine 
fuintlv; to give a feeble light; to flicker; as, I 
the glimmering dawn ; a gliiMnervng lamp. 

When rosy morning fflunmer'd o’er the d.iles. /'<»/<. 
The west yet ffUmmers with some streaks of day. 

Shatt. 

Mild evex\\ng f^timmered on the lawn. Trutnhuli. 

2. To blink; to wink; to look unsteadily. 
[Scotch.] 

Glimmer (glini'm(;r), n. l. A faint ami un- 
steady light; feeble scattered rays of light 

They arc creeping up the stairs. 

Now in glimmer <iiid now in gloom. 

2. Glitter; twinkle. 

Gloss of satin, and ^Hmnur of pearls. Tennyson. 

3. Fn mining, mica (which sec). 

Glimmering (glim^m«r-ing), ti. j. A faint, 

unsteady beaming of light; a glimmer; a 
gleam; a faint indication. 

The forms (of religion) still remained with some 
yfUmmering of life In them, ,ind were the evidence 
of what the real life had been in former tiinc.s. 

Ru&ki^i. 

2. A faint view or notion; an inkling; a 
glimpse. 

Un the way the baggage post-boy, who had been 
at court, g«it glimmering wlio they were. 

Sir H. U'otton, 

Glimpse (glimpa), n. [From the stem of 
gleam, glimmer, <&c. , the p being inserted as 
in empty, sempHter, dec. Chaucer has glima- 
iitg for gUiiitueritig ‘ Ye have some glimH- 
ing and no parflt sight’ Comp. Swiss glum- 
eeti, a spark; glimmen, gluttuten. to glow 
under the ashes ; D. glimpen, glinnen, to 
glow, to sparkle.] 1. A short quick light; a 
gleam; a momentary flash. 

Such vast rnnin in Nature, 

Only to shine, yet .Si.an:« to coiitntiute 

Kach orb a glimpse of light. Milton, 

Oiier'^*>«/J“r of glory to my issue give. Dryden 

2. A short transitory view; a glance. 

I.ast year 1 caught a glimpse of his face. 

Tennyson. 

8. Short fleeting enjoyment *Aglimpeeo{ 
delight’ Prior.— 4. A faint resemblance; a 
slight tinge. 

No m.iii hath a virtue that he hath not 7i glimpse of. 

SHaA, 

Glimpse (gliinps), v.i. pret. & pp. glimpsed; 
ppr glimpsing. To afipear by glimpses. 

On the slope 

The sword rose, the hind fell, the nerd was <lrtven, 
hire glimp,\ed. Tennyson. 

Glimpse (glimps). V i. To see by a glimpse 
or gliiiipses; to catch a glimpse of; to get a 
hurried view of, 

GUxme.t Ghlinnet (glln), n. Olen. See 

Glyn. 

Glint (glint), v.i [Of kindred origin with 
glimpse, glimmer, glance, tte. Comp. Dan. 
ylimt, a gleam, glimte, to flash. ] To glance; 
to gleam ; to pass Huddeuly, os a gleam of 
light, a flash of lightning, or anything that 
resembles it; to peep out, as a flower from 
the bud. [Scotch, but adopted by English 
writers.] 

Yet cheerfully tlum glinted forth 

Amid the storm. Burns. 

The sun Uv warm on the gr.'iss, and glinted ple,i. 
santly through the leaves of the ash. i^d Lytton. 

Glint (glint), n. A glance; a glimpse; a 
gleam; a transient view; a flash, as of light- 
ning; a moment. [Scotch, but adopted by 
English writers.] 

The little room was dusky, save for a narrow glint 
streaming through the not quite closed door kI the 
room. Dickens. 

Glintt (glinQ, a. Slippery. * Stones be full 
Mnt' Skelton. 

Glireg (gll'r^z), n. pi. [L., dormice ] llie 
fourth order of mammalia, according to the 
system of Linnnus. It Includes the porcu- i 
pines, hares, rabbits, dec., beavers, rata and 
mice; guinea-pigs, agoutis, marmots, lem- 


mings, hamsters, dormice, jerboas, the paca, 
squirrels, and the American flyiiig-sciulrrcl, 
and corresponds almost exactly to the 
Rodentia of Cuvier. Their characteristic is 
two flat incisors In each Jaw. 

Gllrlne (glTrin), a. in zool. pertaining to 
the Glires. 

Ollak (glisk), n. [Akin to A. Sax. glittian, to 
shine, Icel. glis, brightness.] A glimpse; a 
transient view. [Scotch.] | 

They just got s glisk o* his honour .is he gacd into I 
the wood, and banged off a gun at him. 

.Sir ir. Scott. 

GUaaa (glis'sa), n. A fish of the tunny kind 
without scales. 

GllaBa4i6 (glis-nd'). v.i. [Pr., a slide, from 
gluteer, to slide.] To slide; to glide. 

K. and C., amid shouts of laughter, gal 

lantly over the slopes of snow. Farrar. 

Gliat (glut), n. [From ^furfe/i.] Glimmer; 
mica. See Mica. 

Glisten (glis'n), v.i. [A. Sax. glitmian, O. gleie- 
sen, Icel. glyssa, O.G. glizan, to sliine radi-* 
cally the same as glister and glitter.] To 
shine; to sparkle with light; especially, to 
shine with a lUful sciiitillaUng light; as, 
the glistening stai's. 

Tlic ladies' eye^ glistened with pleasure. 

Rtchards'on, 

Glisten (glis’n), n. Glitter; sparkle. ‘Often 
we saw the glisten of ice. ’ Tennyson. [ Rare. | 
Glister (glU’t^r). v.i. [See GidsTKN.] To 
sliine; to tie bright; to sparkle; to bo bril- 
liant. 

A il that glisters is nut gold. Shak. 

Glister (glis’t^r), u. Lustre; glitter. 

glister of the profit that was judged hereof to 
have ensued to Scottishmen at the first sight bliuded 
many men's eyes. Kttox. 

Glister (glis’tcr). n. Same as Clyster. 
Glisteri^ly (glis't(T-ing-]i), adv. In a 
glistering manner; with shining lustre. 

Glit (glit), n. Same as Gleet. 

Gliter, v.i. To glitter. ‘All the fcldcs 
gliteren up and down.* Chancer. 

Glitter ( gli t’U^r), V. i. [Comp. A. Sax. glitian, 
glitnian, glitenan, glitmian, but in fonn 
glitter more closely resembles Sw. glittra, 
Icel. glitra, O. glitzern, to shine. Akin I 
more or leas nearly to all the members of 
the class of words referring to light, begin- 
ning with r/f.] 1. To shine with a broken ami 
scattered light; to emit iltful and rapid 
flashes of light; to gleam; to sparkle; to 
glisten; as, a glittering sword. 

I (cr fiiir large eyes *gau i* litter bright. Coleridge. 
‘To glitter' t.s tis^d in speaking of a multitude 
of shining objects, or one of i^rrat splendour, but 
with pct.ulinr profiricty of a .shining body or liodics 
in motion giving fr«(|uefit flashes or gleams of light. 

Barclay. 

2, To be showy, specious, or striking, and 
hence attractive; as, the glittering scenes of 
A court. 

The g/ittering Sind sounding generalities of natural 
right which make up the Declaration of Iiiclfj>end- 
ciicc. Choate. 

Glitter (glit’t(^r), n. Bright sparkling light; 
brightness; briHiancy;MpIendour; lustre; as, 
the glitter of arms; the glitter of royal equi- 
page. 

Clad 

With what pcrmi.ssivc glory since his fall 
Was left him, or false g/i/A-r. Milton. 

Glitterance (glit'U^r>aiiB),fi. Gutter; bright- 
ness; brilliancy. [Rare.] 

It rose and fell upon the surge, 

TUI from ik\e glitterance nf the sunny main 
lie turn’d his aching cyc.s. Southey, 

Olltteraadt (Klit't^r-and), p. and a. .Spark- 

lllIK. 

Eftsoones hiinselfc in gtiiterand arms he dight. 

.Spenser. 

Glitteringly (glit't^r-ing-li), adv. In a 
glittering manner; with sparkling lustre. 
Gloam (glum), v.i. [Akin to or a form of 
gloom, glum. Sc. gloum, a frown. See 
Gloom.] 1. To begm to grow dark; as. it 
begins to gloam. [Scotch. ] -- 2. t To bo sullen. 
Gloaming (glOniO'ng), n. [A. Sax. y^iwig, 
gUanrnuny, twilight, from gldm, K, gloom 
(which see).] 1. Fall of the evening; the 
twilight. [Scotch, but adopted by i^glish 
writers.] 

h%gloanttng, the Scottish word for twilight, Ik far 
more poetical, «nd has been recommendedby niaiiy 


Gloart (gldr), v.L 


[D. gluren, to leer.] To 
Dortiuently. 


A%gtoanitng, tue bcnttisli word for twilight, is far 
more iioetical, and has been recommendedby many 
eminent literary men, particularly by Dr. Moore in his 
hntrrs to Burns, I have vcniurecf to use it on uccuunt 
of Its harmony. Byron. 

2. (flosing period; decline; as, the gloaming 
of llfo.~-3.t Gloominess of mind or spirit. 

Woman, pluck up your heart, and leave off all this 
gloaming. y. Still. 

Gloaming (glOm’ing), a. Of or pertaining 
to the {foaming or twilight — 
star, the evening star. [Scotch.] 


squint; to stare iniportiuently. 

Gloat (gldt), V, i. [Allied to Sw. glutta, gldtta^ 
to look at with prying eyes, to peep ; G. 
glotzen, to stare.] l.f To cast idde glances; 
to look furtively. Chapman. — 2. To stare 
with admiration, eagerness, or desire; to 
gaze with any warm or burning passion, as 
malignity, lust, or avarice, either while it is 
being satisfled or in expectation of satisfac- 
tion. ‘ In vengeance gloating on another's 
pain.’ Byron. 

Globaxd (fld'b&rd). n. [ From glow, and term, 
-ard] A glow-worm; a globird. Johnson. 
Globate, Globated (glol/at, glob'd t-ed), a. 
[L. gldbatus, pp. of globo, to make into a 
ball, from gUtous, a ball. ] Having the form 
of a globe; spherical; spheroidal. 

Globe (gldb). n. [L. globus, a ball; Fr. globe, 
Sp. and It. globo.] 1. A round or spherical 
solid body; a ball; a sphere; a body whoso 
surface is in every part equidistant from 
the centre. - -2. Anything globular or nearly 
so; os, the globe of the eye. —3. The cai’th; 
the terrauueouB ball: usually with the de- 
finite article prefixed. — 4. An artificial 
sidiere of metal, paper, or other substance on 
whose convex surface is drawn a map or re- 
presentation of the eartli or of the heavens. 
That on which the several oceans, seas, con- 
tinents, isles, and countries of the earth are 
represented is called a terrestrial gl^. 
'i'hat which exhibits a delineation of the 
coDstellatioiiB in the heavens Is called a ce- 
lestial globe.-^b. A body of men or uUier 
animals formed into a circle or closely ga- 
tliered together. 

Him roil nil 

Krlobt of fiery seraphim enclos’d, 

with bright emblazonry and horrent arms. 

MiUon. 

Globe (glob), v.t. To gather round or into 
a circle; to conglobate. 

The great stars that globed themselves in heaven. 

I rnnyson. 

Globe-amarantb (gldl>'nm-a-ranth), /i. An 
English name of Gomphreena globosa, nat. 
order AiiiarunthacecD, well known for its 
round heads of purple and white flttwers. 
Globe-animal (gldb'an-t-ma]), n. A name 
given to certain minute globular plants < f 
the genus Volvox, formerly supposed to be 
animals. 

Globe-daisy (glob'da-zi), n. An Finglish 
name for tlie plant Globular ia vulgaris. 8ee 
GbonuLARrA. 

Globe-fish (gIdb'fl.Hh), n. Tljc name given 



Penna ill's (jlobc-fi.sh yTetraodon landgatus). 

to several fishes of the genera Diodon and 
Tetraodon, family Diodontidm, and order 
Flectognathi, remarkable tor possessing the 
power of suddenly RHsuming a globular 
form by swallowing air, which passing into 
a ventral sack, inflates the whole animal 
like a balloon. 8eo DioPoN. 

Globe-flower (glol/llou-fir), n. A popular 
name of Trullim europceus (nat. order Ran- 

unctilaceic), a 
common Ehiro- 
pean plant In • 
' mountainous r< - 

.7 gions, having 

deeply flve- 
lobed serrated 
loaves and 
round pale yel- 
TT blossoms, 

I. I'be sepals of 

r J which are large 

V consplcu- 

e.l r ous, while the 

wBr aA petals are very 

small. It is often 
cultivated in 
JiffBSS. Sardens, and ia 

common in 
mountain pas- 
'MMX™ j* tures in the 

north of Eug- 
Clobc flower (Trol/iuseumpmei). land, north of 
vvr « ^ Ireland, in 

Wides, and in Scotland, where it is called 

luoken-gawasi. 


FAte, fir, fat, fgU; mS, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; fl. Sc. sbune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Olobe-glasB (gldh'glasx n. Any fflass veisel 
of a globular form, as a veBsel for holding 
live fish, a lamp-shade, 4&c. 
Olobe-ranimculuB (glob^ra^nun-kQdus), n. 
Same as Olobe-Jlower, 

Olobe-runner (gldb'mn-6rX n, A gymnastio 
porformer who stands upon a large round 
hall and moves the ball with himself for- 
ward by the motion of his feet. 
Olobe-tlliBtle (glob'this-l), n. A popular 
name for plants of the genus Krhinops, nat. 
order Oompositae. from the thistle-like foli- 
age and the globular tovm of the flower- 
heads. 

OloblferoUB (gldb-lf^r-iis), a. fL. globut, a 
glulje, and/<fro, to carry.] In enUmi, a term 
employed to characterize those insects in 
whom the setigerous (bristle-beaiing) Joint 
of the antenna) is larger than the preceding 
one, and globose. 

Qlobigerlna (gldb-lj^dr-r^na), n. [L. globwt, 
a sphere, and gero, to carry.] A family of 
t'oraniinifera, characterized by atur1)inated, 
niany-celled shell, covered vhth spines in 
the recent or fresh state, the last cell having 
an aperture at the umbilical angle. They 
still abound in our seas, and are also found 
fossil in the clialk and tertiary formations. 
See FOIIAMINIKKUA. 

Olobirdft Qlobardet (glo'bCrd), ?i. A glow- 
worm. Holland 

GlobOBO (gldb-osO, a. [L. glohomR, from 
globuR, a bull.] 1. Round; spherical; glob- 
ular. 

Then form'd the moon 

Globose, and cv'ry inagiiitude of sl-ars. Af titan, 

2. In hot having a rounded form resembling 
that of a globe; as, a globone root. 

GlobOBity (glob-oa'i-ii), 7l The quality of 
being gloiiose; sphericity. * The glohosUg ot 
the earth.' Hay. 

GlObOUB (glbiyus), a. [L. gluhosun, from 
globna, a h&M.] Round; spherical; globose. 

Wide over all the pl.'iin, and wider far 

Than all ihlhjt^lobotts e.irth in plain outsprc.ad. 

Such arc the courts of God. Afilton. 


Globular (glob'ii-lSr), a. [From globe.] 
Globe-shaped; having the f«)rm of a small 
ball or sphere; round; spherical; as, glohalar 
atoms.— Gfe&ufor chart, a chart of the sur- 
face, or some part of the surface, of the 
earth on the prlnciplos of the globular pro- 

i eeiion.—Olohalar projection, that projec- 
Joii of the sphere in which the eye la sup- 
posed to be vertically over the centre of 
the piano of projection, and at a distance 
from the surface of the sphere etiual to the 
sine of 45” of one of its great circles. If 
straight lines bo then drawn from the point 
of view to tile interior surface of the op- 
posite hemiaplicro their intersection with 
the plane of projection will be a perspective 
representation of it. This proJecti<m gives 
but a small distortion. See Puojkction. — 
(Hobnlar nailing, a term of navigation em- 
ployed to denote the sailing from one place 
to another, over an arc of a great circle, 
which is the shortest distance between two 


places. 

CflObularia (Kb>b-u-lA'ri-a), n, A small genus 
of perennial herbs or shrubs, formerly con- 
sidered as the type of a separate order, Olo- 
bulariacete, but now placed in Sehiglnaceie. 
They have small blue flowers, usually iu 
terminal globular heads (hence the name), 
ami arc mostly natives of the Mediterranean 
region. G. vulgarUt is a common olpiue 
plant, and is sometimes called globe-daisy 
or blue daisy. G. nalicina is a shrubby spe- 
cies of the Canary Islands with axillary 


flower-heads. 

GlObularity (glob-u-la'ri-ti), n. State of 
being globular; sphericity. 

GlObulUly (glob'a-I6r-li), adv. In a globu- 
lar or spherical form; splierically. 

GlobuR^eBB ( glob 'Q-ldr- lies), n. The 
qualltv of being globular; sphericity. 

GRobUle (glob'aix n. [Fr. ; L. globulus, dim. 
of globus, a ball] A little globe; a small 
particle of matter of a spherical form. 

Ilail.stones have opAi\\xt fflobnles of snow In their 
centre. AV*w/a«. 


gpeciflcally. In physiol a circular or ellipti- 
cal body or corpuscle fountl in the blood 
of all animals, and particularly observable 
wlien the transparent parts of cold-blooded 
animals are examined by the microscope. 
See under Blood. 

OlObUlet (glob'u-let), n. fDlip. of gUbule.] 
irlobr ’ " i-t-.-t 


A little gaulera ni&ttte globular ^icle: 
Crabb. 

cnolmllii, qiotouline (glob'O-Ilny n. i. A 
pfotcin Dody f«>rmlng, in association with 
hasmatin or hiomato-glohulln, the main in- 


ch, chain; 5h, Sc. loch; g. go\ J, job; 


gredient of the blood globules, and also 
occurring, mixed with albumen, in the cells 
of the ciystalline lens of the eye (whence 
it is called also Crystallvn), it resembles 
albumen, differing from it, however, in being 
precipitated boUi from acid and alkaline 
solutions by exact neutralization, and in 
being completely thrown down from its 
solutions by carbonic acid gas.— 2. In hot a ; 
term applied by Turpin to all minute vesi- 
cuhiT granules of a vegetable nature, which 
he considers the organic elements of vege- I 
tation, and by Kieser to the green globules 
lying among the cells of a cellular tissue. 
GlobllUBin (glob'ul-izm), n. In med, u term 
sometimes applied to the doctrine of homceo- 
pathy. 

CflObulOBB, GlObulOttB (glob'ul-OB, glohYil- 
ub), a. Having the form of a small sphere; 
round; globular. 

The whitene.ss of such x'lttbnlotfs particles proceeds 
from the air included in the froth. Haylt, 

GlobulouBneflB ( glob ^ul- us -ties), n. The 
state or quality of being globulous. 

GlObUB HyBterlCUB (glO'bus his-teYik-us), 

1 n pathol. a painful sensation in hysteria 
and hypochondriasis os of a ball being flxed 
in the throat. Tills results from spasm in 
the upper part of the ccsopliagus or gullet, 
preventing the air or gas which rises up in 
this tube escaping, and so producing a 
swelling which presses on the trachea or 
\viiidpi|tc. 

Globy (gloiyf). a. Resembling or pertaining 
to a globe; round; orbicular. 

Your hair, whose rlob^ rings 

He flying curls, and crispeth with his wings. 

P. y Oft son, 

Glochidate, Glodhidiate (ghVkid-at, gl6- 
ki'di-at), a. LGr. gloehis, glochin, a point.] 
In hot. furnished with bristles or rigid hairs, 
the ends of which arc hooked back, or 
barbed like a fish-hook. Gray, 

Glode (gldd), old pret. of glide. 

I.ike sparkes of fire that from the anvil 

Spenser. 

GlOlOCarp (gloi'o-kAip). ?). [Gr. gloios, 
giiiiiitiy, slippery, and karpos, fruit.] In but, 
tlio quadruple spore of some algals. 
Glolocladiem (glol o-kla-dVe-e), n. pi. [Gr. 
glows, gummy, slippery, and kutdos, a shoot 
of a tree.] A sub-order at sea weeds belong- 
ing to the nat. order Cryptonemiaceiu. Tlio 
fronds are composed of filaments lying 
apart from one another and surrounded by 
a copious gelatine. 

Glombe,t v.i. [SeeGLOAM.] To look gloomy. 
Chaucer , 

Glome (glom), n. [L. gUmvs, a ball.] In 
hot. a rotindish head of flowers. Stnart. 
Glomerate (glom'dr-at), v.t [1,. glotnero, 
qlomeratum, from glomus, glomeris, a ball] 
To gather or wind into a ball; to collect into 
a spherical form or mass, as threads. 
Glomerate (glomYr-at), a. l. in unat. a 
term applied to a gland which is formed of 
a congeries of sanguineous vessels, having 
no cavity, but furnished with an excretory 
duct, as the lachrymal and mammary glands. 

2. In hot, congregated; gathered into a round 
heap or head ; growing in massive fonns or 
In dense clustera. 

Glomerating (glom'^r-at-lng), p. and a. 
Forming a mass or glomeration ; winding. 

‘ A river which, from Caucasus, after many 
glomerating dances, increases Indus.* Sir 
T. Herbert 

Glomeration ( glom-^r-a'shon X n. r L. glo- 
ineratio, from glomero, glomeratwn. ISeo 
Glomeuatb. ] 1. The act of gathering, 

winding, or forming into a ball or spherical 
body; congloineratlou.- 2. A body formed 
into a ball. 

The rainbow roQKisteth of a glomerttfion i»f sinall 
drops, which cannot fall but from the air th.it is very 
low. Paeon. 

Glomerldn (glo-mo'ri-deX n. pi. [L, glomus, 
glomeris, a ball, and Gr. etdos, resemblance.] 
The wood-louse millipeds, a family of Ar- 
thropoda, rosomhling wood-lice, belonging 
to the order Chilognatha and class Myria- 
poda. Their integument is chitinous and 
hard; they are of an oval form, and have the 
power of rolling themselves up into a ball. 
One species, called the pill-milliped or pill- 
worm from its resemblance to a pill, was 
formerly used in mediciiio. 

GlomerouB (glom'^r-us), a. [L. glomsrosus, 
from glomus, glomeris, a ball.] Oathered'or 
formed into a ball or round masa Blmml 
Glomerole (glom'^r-ai), n, [L. (domerulus, 
from glomus, glotneris, a ball] In hot (a) a 
cluster of flower-heads inclosed in a common 
involucre, as in Bchinops. (d) A soredium 
(which seeX Hoblyn. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, si«if; th, fhen; th, fhin; 


Gloom (glOm), n, [A. Sax. gl6m, gloom, 
twilight, glOmuna, gloaming. Allied to 
gleam, glhnmer, Ac. See GLEAM, GLOAM. ] 

1. Obscurity; partial darkness; thick shade; 
as, the glof/m of a forest or the gloom of mid- 
night 

All In a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air. MUtoa. 

Ilcnce— 2. Cloudiness or heaviness of mind; 
dejection, anger, sullenness, and the like, 
or an aspect indicative of such feelings ; a 
depressed or gloomy state of affaii-s; dismal 
prospect; as, a gloom overspreads the mind. 

She will call 

That three-days'long presageful of yours 

No presage, but the same mistrustful mood 
That makes you seem less noble tliaii yourself. 

Tennyson, 

A sullen gloom and furious disorder preVuil by 
turns ; the nation loses its relish for ]>eace and pros- 
perity. Burts, 

Syn. Darknoss, obscurity, shade, dimness, 
cloudiness, heaviness, delection, depression, 
dulness, melancholy, sadness. 

Gloom (glbm), v.t. 1. To shine obscurely or 
imjperfectly; to appear dimly; to be seen in 
an imperfect or waning light ; to glimmer. 

She drew her casement curtain by. 

And glanced athwart the glooming flats. Tennyson, 

2. To be melancholy or dejected; to look 
gloomy; to appear sad, gloomy, or dismal; 
to frown; to lower. 

There the black gWAfct glooms beside the way. 

GoldsmgH. 

Gloom (glbm ), V.t, 1. To obscure; to make 
gloomy or iwk; to darken. ‘Black yew 
gloomed the sta^ant air.* Tennyson. - 

2. To fill with gloom or sadness; to make 
gloomy or sad. 

Such a mood as that which \aXe\y gloomed 
Your f.incy. Tennyson. 

Gloomily (gl5m'i-ll), adv. fFrom gloomy.] 
In a gloomy manner; obscurely; dimly; 
darkly; dismally; sullenly. 

GlOOxnineBB (glbm'i-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being gloomy; obscurity; dark- 
noss; disinalncss; sadness; dejection; suUeti- 
ncBs; heaviness. 

The gloominess in which sometimes the minds of 
the best men are involved, very often stands in need 
of such little Incitements to mirth and laughti-r as are 
apt to disperse melancholy. .Addison. 

Glooming (glom'ing), a. Gloomy; lowering; 
dismal; depreasing. 

A glooming peace this morning with It brings. Shak. 

Glooming (glbm Mng >, n. [ See Gloaming, 
Gloom.] Twilight; gloaming. [Rare and 
pociit^al.] 

When the faint glooming in the sky 
First lightened into day. Trench. 

The balmy glooming, crescent-lit. 
Spread the light haze along the rlvershores. 

Tennysoff. 

Gloomy (glbm'i), ff. [From f 7 foom.] 1. Ob- 
scurOnipeifoctly illuminated; dark. 'Hid 
in gloomiest shada ' MilUm, — 2. Affected 
witii, characterized by, or expressing gloom; 
wearing the aspect of sorrow ; melancholy ; 
dejected; heavy of heart; dismal; doleful; 
as, a gloomy countenance or state of mind ; 
a gloomy temper. 

The reign of Foscari foWoned, gloomy with pesti- 
lence and war. Bustir. 

3. Of a dark complexion. [Rarc.] -SYN. Ob- 
scure, dark, dim, dusky, dismal, cloudy, 
sullen, morose, melancholy, sad, downcast, 
depressed, dejected, disheartened. 

Gloppen (glop'pn), V. t [I cel. glupna, to look 
downcast.] To astonish; to surprise. [Pro- 
vincial English. ] 

Gloret (glbr), v.i. To glare; to glower. 
HalliweU, 

GloriaUe (gld'ri-a-bl), a. Glorious, or to he 
gloried In. 

Job, of all we read, was the most confident of his 
own Integrity, which, indeed, was rare i\n\\ g lot- nt^ir. 

Bet f ham. 

Gloriatlonf (glb-rl-a'shon), n, fL. gloria tin, 
from glorior, ghmatus, to glory, to boast, 
f n»m gloria. See GLORY. ] V ainglory ; a feel- 
ing of triumph. 

Glory, or internal gtoriatian or triumph of the 
mind, IS the passion wliich proccedeth from the ima- 
gination or conception of our own power above the 
power of him that conteiideth with us. Hobbes. 

Gloried t (glb'ridx a, [See GLORY.] Illus- 
trious; hohournule. 'Your once gloried 
friend.* MOton. 

Glorification (gUVrl-fl-ka'Yhnn), n. 1. The 
act of glorifying or giving glorjr or of as- 
cribing honours to. 'The glorification of 
God for the works of the creation.* Bp, 
Taylor.— 2. The state of being riorifled, or 
raised to glory; exaltation to honour and 
dignity; elevation; glory; aggrandisement 
GlOXliy (gl6'ri-fIX v.t pret fib pp. Notified: 
ppr. glorifying, [kY. glorifier, L gloria. 


w, ivig; wh, fvAlg; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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glory, and /aeio, to make.] 1. To give or 
aacrlbe glory to; to praise; to magnify and 
honour in worship; to ascribe honour to, in 
thought or words. Ts. lxx.xvi. 0. 

God is f^lorijltd when such his excellency above 
all things is with due admiration acknowiedecd. 

Hooker. 

2. To make glorious; to exalt to glory, or to 
celestial happiness. 

The God of our fathers hath j^torified his son 
Jesus. Acts iii. 13. 

8. To procure honouror praise to; to honour; 
to extol. 

Whomsoever they find to be most licentious of life, 
him they set up ami x^fortjy. S/etiser. 

Gloriole (glo'ri-6I), n. [Formed on type of 
aureole.] A circle, as t»f rays, represented 
in ancient paintings as surrounding the 
heads uf saints: in the extract, used tlgura- 
tively. See Qloiiy, 8. 

S.ip|>ho. with that js'/orto/e 
Of ebon hair on calmed brows. A*. B.' Br<nunini^. 

Gloriosa (glo<ri>6'sa), n. A genus of tuber- 
ons-rooted climbing herbs of the nat. order 
Liliaceoe, so named from the splendid ap- 
pearance of its flowers. They have hrancdied 
stems and scattered opposite or whorled 
leaves, which are narrow and acuminate, 
terminating in a tendril. The flowers arc 
mostly of a beautiful red and yellow colour, 
having six long lanceolate undulated seg- 
ments, which are entirely reflexod. O. 
perba^ a native of India and tropical .Africa, 
IS cultivated in our hothouses. 

Glorious (glo'ri -iis), a. [Fr. tjlorumx. L 
t/lorio8i(H, trom ffloria. See Gi.oky.] 1. Cha- 
racterized by attrihiiU'S, qualities, or acts 
that are worthy of or receive glory; illus 
trlous; of exalted excellence and splendour; 
noble; excellent; renowned; celebrated; 
very honourable. 

Let us remember we arc Cato’s friends. 

And «ut like tiien wliu cUiiin that title. 

Adiitst tt 

2.t Boastful; self-exulting; haughty; osten- 
tatious; vainglorious. 

Thou slialt have strokes, and strokes, thou ff^/ortoits 
tiian. 

Till thou bre.ath'$t thinner air than th:it thou talk'st. 

Botu. /•'/. 

8. t Eager for, or striving after, glory or dis- 
tinction. 

Most itiiserable 

Is the desire that's j: /or tons. SMak. 

4 . Independent of all the cares of life; liila- 
rioiis; elated: generally applied to persons 
elated with liquor. 

Kings m.ay be blest, but Tam ytas jj^/orious. 

O'er a* the ills o' life victorious. Burns. 

Syn, Illustrious, eininent, noble, excellent, 
renowned, celebrated, maguifleeut, grand, 
splendid. 

Gloriously (glO'ri-us it), adv. In a glorious 
manner; as, (a) splendidly; illustriously; 
with great renown or dignity. 

Sing ye to tlie T-ord, for he hath triuinolied i:/rri- 
oHsly. Kx. XV. o. 

('/)t Boastfully; ostentatiously. 

I protest to you, «=ignior, 1 .speak it not i;l,'rwu^ly^ 
iiiiT out t,f affrc'tatinn. B. yonson. 

(c) Hilariously; elatedly. 

Drink, ami be ni.-iri then ; 'tis your country bid.s ! 
Gloriously drunk obey the important •..ill I 

Ctrtufrr, 

Gloriousness (ghVri-us-nes). n. The state 
or ipudity of being glorious. 

Glory (glo'ri), n. [ L. aloria, fame. The word 
is allied toGr. Icleos. fame, kleii, to celebrate, 
Arfyd, to hear; or. as Tott isinclineil to think, 
to L. tjnarus, knowing, r/noseo or no8eo, to 
know, Gr. gigtUiHlrn. ] 1. Praise, honour, ad- 
miration, or distinction, accorded by com- 
mon consent to a person or thing ; honour- 
able fame; renown; celebrity. * Glory to God 
in tlie highest.* Luke ii. 14. 

Tin: paths of jr/ory lead but to the grave. Gray. 

2. A state of greatness or renown; state; 
pomp; magiiiflcence. 

Solomon, in all his i^lory. w;is not arrayefl like one 
of thcBC. Mat. vi. : y. 

a. Brightness; lustre; splendour; brilliancy. 

The moon, serene in ji'lory. mounts the sky. Po/^e. 

4. The happiness of heaven; celestial bliss. 

Thou shaft guide me with thy counsel, and after- 
ward receive me Xo^lory. ps, Ixxiii. 1*4. 

r>. Distinguished honour or ornament; that 
which honours or inak- s renowned; that of 
which one docs or may boast: an obicct of 
which one is or may be proud. * Babylon, 
the glory of kingdoms.* Is. xiil. 19. 

'I'hink it rso glory to swell in tyranny. Sidney. 
His disgrace is to be called boy; but \\\8 glory is to 
subdue men. Snak. 


6. Pride; boastfulness; arrogance; vainglory. 
On ileath-beds some in conscious lie, 

Sini.e uf the doctor in the mode they die. Young. 

7. Generous pride; praiseworthy desire. 

The success of those wars was too notable to be 
unkiiowii to your ears, which all worthy fame hath 
glory to come unto. Sir P. Sidney. 

8. Ill painting, a combination of the nimbus 
and aureola, that is, of tlie luminous halo 
{nimbus) encircling the head of lioly per- 
sons, and the halo (aureola) encompassing 
the whole person. Popularly, it is fro- 
fiuently confounded with the nimbus. See 
Aukkola, MMUU8. 

Glory (K^o'ri), v.i. prot. <fcpp. gloried; ppr. 
glorying. [L. glorior, from gloria.] 1. 'I’o 
exult with joy; to rejoice. 

Glory ye in his holy name. Ps. cv. 3. 

2. To be boastful; to have pride. 

No one . . . should in his prosperity. 

Rtthardson. 

Oloset (gldz). V. t To gloss over. See GLozfi. 
Gloaer (gl6z'<^r), n. Same as Glosser. 

Gloss (glo^), n. [Iccl. glossi, flame, bright- 
ness; glossa, to blaze, to sparkle, to glow; G. 
gloizen, to shine, to glance ; M.I1.G. glose, 
glow, glance. Allied to glass, glow, &.c. 
But in the second meaning the word may 
really be the same as in the next article.] 

1. Brightness or lustre of a body proceeding 
froL. a smooth surface; polish; sheen; as, 
the gLuas uf silk; cloth is calendered to give 
it a gloss. * Hath sullied all his gloss. * Snak. 

Gloss of satin and glimmer uf pearls. 7 'ennyson. 

2. A specious appearance or representation; 
extenial show that may mislead opinion. 

It is no p.irt of iiiy secret me.tiiiiie to set on the 
face of this cause any f.iirer gltus tn.in tJie ii.^kcd 
truth tloih .ifTord. Hooker. 

Gloss (glos). n. [From L. glossa. an olisoleto 
or foreign word that requiivs explanation 
(see extract below), Gr. glossa, the tongue, 
a language.] 1. Hcmark intended to illtis- 
trato soiiie point of ditflculty in an author, 
especially writing in a foreign tongue ; in- 
terpretation ; comment ; explanation ; an 
explanatory note on the margin or between 
the lines of a book. 

All this without nglo.vs or c,imimeiit, 

He would unriddle m .1 moment. Hudil ras. 

A gloss, glossa. properly meant a word firim .1 
foreign l.uigu.tgc!, or an obsolete or pr>cttcal word, or 
whatever requires cxi'Ian.itioii. It was afterwards 
used for the intcrprct.ttion itself. ... In the isth cen- 
tury it was exteruicil from «i single word to an entire 
expository sentence. Tfic first glosses were inter- 
linear; they were afterwards placed in the iii.irgin, 
and extetuled finally in some instances to a sort of 
running corninciit.iry on an entire Imok. Hattam. 

2. An interpretation artfully specious. 

No writtffi I.1WS (.m be so plain, so pure. 

But wit, aiidxVtfjjr, and maiice may obscure. 

Dry den. 

Gloss (glo.s), ». t. [The last two words have 
b(dh had an influence on the meanings of 
this verb, and it is not easy to say what 
quota of meaning belongs to each.] 1. To 
give a superfleial iii.strc to; to make smooth 
and shining; as, to gloss clotli by the calen- 
der; to gloss mahogany. 

The same ill Iia!>its the same fuIHes too. 

Gloss'd over only with a saintlike show. Dryden. 

2. To explain; to render clear and evident 
by comments; to illustrate. 

In p.irrhrnent then, large as his fields, he draws 
Assiir.inces, hlg \\s gloss'd t ivil laws. Donne, 

3. To give a specious appearance to; to ren- 
der specious and plausible; to palliate by 
specious representation. 

You have the art to gloss the foulest cause. 

Philips. 

Gloss (glos), V. i. 1. To comment; to write 
or make explanatory remarks. 

No man t.sai gloss upon this text ufier that manner. 

Dr. H. More. 

2. To make sly remarks or insinuations. 

Her etpials first observed her growing xcnl. 

And, l.Lugliing,x'/axjrerf that Abra served so well. 

Prior. 

[In this example the verb is really transi- 
tive, with a clause for its object.] 
Olossanthrax (glos-an^thraks), n. [Gr. 
glossa, the tongue, and anthrav, a car- 
iMincle.l A disease in horses and cattle, 
characterized by malignant carbuncles in 
the mouth, and especially nri tlie tongue. 
Glossarlal ( glos - sa'ri-al ), If . Relating to, 
connected with, or consisting in a glossary. 

' Glossarial index/ Boswell.' 

Glossarlst (glos'a-rist), n. 1. A writer of a 
gloss or commentary.— 2. One who compiles 
a glossary or a dictionary of obscure, anti- 
quated, or toclinical words. 


Glosflafy (glos'a-ri). n. [LL glossarium, 
from Gr. gl6ssa, the tongue.] A vocabulary 


of glosses or explanations of the meaning 
of words used by any author, especially by 
an old author, or one writing in a provin- 
cial dialect, or of words occurring in a spe- 
cial class of works, of the technical terms 
' of any art or science, of a dialect, and the 
like; a limited and partial dictionary; us, 
Tyrwhitt's Olossarji to Chaucer; a glossary 
to Burns* poems; the Oxford Glossary of Ar- 
j cliitecture. 

Sh.ikspere stands less in need of a glossary to mtist 
< New Kiiglaiiders than to many a native of tlie old 
country. y. B. Lowell. 

— Vocabulary, Dictionary, Glossary. See 
i under VocAiiu laky. 

• Glossator t (glos-at'er), n. [Fr. alossateur, 
from Gr. gUtssa, the tongue, a language.] 
A writer of comments; a commentator. 

The Jewish doctors understood the text better 
than Gratian, or John Scincca his £lossator. 

Bp. Barlow. 

Glosser (glos'Or), n. A writer of glosses; 
a Bclioliast; a commentator. 

Savigtiy defends his favourite glossers in the best 
manner he can ; . . . but. without much acqu.tint- 
ant e with the ancient glossers, one may presume to 
think that in explaining the P.indccts, . . . tlieir 
deficiencies . . . must require a perpetual exercise 
of our lenity and patience. Haliam. 

Glosser (glos'^r), n. A polisher; one who 
gives a lustre. 

Glossic (glos'ik), ti. [From Gr. gtossa, a 
tongue.] A xdionetic system of snclling 
invcntcil by Mr. A. .1. Ellis, intended to be 
used eonenrreiitly with the existing English 
orthography LNoniic) in order to reinetly 
sonio of its defects without changing its 
form or detracting from its vtiltiu. The 
following is a specimen of Glossic: 

Ingglish Glosik konvat'z whotever moanunsi.ii'- 
shon u. iiiteii'dt'd bei dlii reiter. Closik biioks kail 
dhairfi^ar bee m.iid too inipaar’t risee vd .lurthoa'ipi 
Icuj ,-iul rccilerz. W. y. hilts. 

Glossily (glosT-li), adv. In a glossy mniiner. 
Glossiness (glos'i-nes), n. [From glossy.] 
The quality of being glossy; the lustre or 
brightness of a smooth surface. 

GlOSSistt (gl(»s'ist), n. A writer of com- 
ments; n glosser. Milton. 

Glossitis (glos-i'tis), n. [Gr. ffhissa. the 
tongue, and term. 4tis, indicating inflam- 
mation. 1 In %ned. inflammation of the 
tongue. 

Glossly (gbis'li), a. Appearing glossy or 
specious; bright. Cowley. 

QlOSSOCele (glus'o-sel), u. [Gr. glussa. the 
tongue, and kvle, a tumour.] Swelled 
tongue. 

Glossocomium (glos'so-co-ml-um), n. |Gr. 
glossa, a tongue, and komeo, to guard.] Ori- 
ginally, a small cii.se used by the ancit itt'v 
for holding the tongues of their wind-inst ni- 
inents. By extension it was applied to the 
box or case in wliicli fractured limbs wi re 
kept. 

Glossocomon (glos-solcom-on), n. A name 
which has lieen sometimes apidied to a iiia- 
cliiiie composed of several toothed wheels 
with pinions, and used for raising great 
weights. 

Glossographer (gloB-ofl^ra-f(;r),9L [Gr.glOsHa . 
the tongue, and grapho, to write.] A writer 
of glo.sscs; a commentator; a scholiast. 
Blount. 

Glossographlcal ( glos- n - grof Mk - al ). a. 

Pertaining to ghissograpliy. 

Qlossograpliy (glos og'ra-fl), n. 1. The 
writing of comments for illustrating tin 
autlior. -2. In anat. a description of the 
tongue. Dunglison. 

OlOSBOlOgical (gloB O-loj'ik-al), a. Pertuin- 
ing to glossology. 

OlOBSOlOgist (glo8-oPo-jist\ n. [Gr. gliissn, 
the tongue, and logos, a discourse. ] 1. One 
who defines and explains terms. ~ 2. A philo- 
logist ; a student of or one versed in glosso- 
logy. 

Glossology (g1os-oPo-ji), n. l. The dcflnltioii 
and explanation of tenns, as of n science ; 
technology. — 2. The science of language; 
universal grammar; comparative philology; 
glottology. 

Glossology was nminly brought into being by 
inquiries concerning the origins language spoken 
by man. Whewelt. 

Olossopterls (gloS'op'tfi-ris), n. [Gr. glossa, 
the tongue, and pterin, a fem.J A term 
applied to a genus of fossil ferns found in 
the oolite: now called Sagenopteris, They 
received their name from their tohguc- 
shaped leaves. 

Olossotomy (glos-ot'o-mn, n. rOr. gldssa, the 
tongue, ana tomi. a cutting, from temnd, to 
cut.] In anat. dissection of the tongna 
Glossy (glos'i), a. 1. Smooth and shining; 


FAte, far, fat, fall; mS, met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tObe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abr/ne; y, 8c. fey. 
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reflecting lustre ftrom a smooth surface; 
highly polished; as, gloBsy silk; a gliMsy 
raven; a glossy plum.— 2. Having a fair or 
specious appearance; plausible. 

He (r.ord Chesterfield), however, with that giosxy 
duplicity which was his constant study, affc^cted to 
be quite unconcerned. 

Qlo’ater, Gloucester (glos'tdr), n. A kind 
of cheese for which the county of Glou- 
cester is famous. There are two vanetica, 
known os uingU and double, the latter being 
made of the richer milk. 

OlOtOXLt n. A glutton. Chaucer. 

Glottal (glottal), a. llelating to the glottis. 

Glottalife (glot^aMt), n. [L. Glota, the 
liver Clyde, and Gr. lithoe, a stone.] A 
mineral consigting of a hydrated silicate of 
lime and magnesia, or of lime and alumina, 
found at Port-Glasgow on the Clyde. It Is 
of a white colour, with a vitreous lustre. 

Glottis (glot'is), n. [Or. glditie, from gl6tta, 
the tongue ] l. The opening at the upper 
part of the trachea or windpipe, and be- 
tween tlio vocal chords, which, by its dila- 
tation and contraction, contributes to the 
modulation of the voice. — 2 . In muaie, a 
small tongue or rend, by meaiis of which 
ancient wind-instnimonts were sounded. 

GlottolO^cal(glot-o-loJ'ik-al), a. I'ertaining 
to glottoTogy. 

GlOttOlOgy (glot-oro-Ji), n. fGr. ghltta, the 
tongue, language, and logon, (liseourse.] llie 
science of language; phiUdogy. Written also 
Glossology. 

Glour, v.t. and n. Hee Glower. 

GlOUt (gloutl, v.i. [A form of gloat] To 
pout; to look sullen. [Provincial ] 

Mrs. Western had changed her »un<l on the very 
point of departure; and h.'id been in what is vnl^'arJy 
called a humour ever since. Fielding^. 

GlOUtt (glout), v.i. To gaze attentively; 
to stare. 

Whosoever attempteth .anything for the puMike 
. . . the same setteth hitnsclfc upon a st.age to be 
£[louttd upon by every evil eye. — Translators {•'/ 
Bi. ie) to the Reader. lid. 1613. 

Glove (gluv),n. [A, Sax. g\Af\ whence probably 
Icel. a glove. Probably from ge, and 
lofa, ni<Jt in A. Sax ), hand, Goth, lofa. Sc. 
iotrf, Icel. lofl, the palm of the hand. ] A cover 
for the hand, or for the hand and wrist, with 
a separate sheath for each Anger. The latter 
circumstance distinguishes the glove from 
the mitten. To bite the glove, to indicate 
deteniiined and mortal hostility. 


Stem Rutherford right little said, 

Hut /•tt his g^love^ aii<l shook his he.id. Sir IF. Scott. 

- To throw down the glove, to challenge to 
single combat; to take up the glove, to ac- 
cept the chaliengo. 

Glove (gluv), v.t pret. pp. gloved; ppr. 
gloving. To cover with or as witli a ghjve. 
CflOVe-band (gluv'b.and), n. A iiand passing 
over the glove at the wrist to secui'O it. 
Called also Glove-elasp. 

Glove-clasp (gluv'klasp), n. 1. A glove- 
lmnd.-- 2 . All instrument with a little lumk 
at the end for buttoning gloves. 
Glove-money, Glove-silver (gluv'mun ne, 
gluv'sil-ver), n. A gratuity given to servants 
ostensibly to buy them gloves; also, in law, 
extraordinary ixswanis formerly given to 
offleers of courts, Ac., and money given by 
a ^eriif of a county in which no offender 
were left for execution, to the clerk of assize 
and the judges’ offleers. 

Glover (gluv'er), n. One whose occupation 
is to make or sell gloves. 

GlOVer^S-Stltcll (gluv'^rz-stich), n. In mrg. 
a peculiar stitch employed in sewing up a 
wound. 

Glove-stretolier (gluv'strech-ftr), n. An 
instrument tor fully opening or wi<lening 
the Angers of gloves that they may he more 
easily drawn upon the hand. i 

Glow (glA). v.i [A. Sax. gldwan, to glow as a | 
Are, the same word as D. gloeijen, G. gliihen, 
O.G. glojan, gluojan, to glow ; Icol. glda, to 
glitter; Sw. glaa, to sparkle; compare also 
W. glu, that which is bright; Armor, glaouen, 
a live coal. Allied to ^nce, aleam, gloom, 
gloaming, glass, gloss, Ac. ] 1. I’d bum wi th 
an intense or white heat and esjpecially 
without Aame; to give forth bright light nn<l 
heat; to be incandescent.— 2 . 'Po fed great 
beat of body; to be hot, as the skin; to give 
a burning sensation. 

Did not hit templet irA*?'' 

In the same sultry winds and scorching heatsf 

riddison. 

8 . To exhibit a strong bright colour; to be 
red or brilliant, as with heat; to be bright 
or red, os with animation, blushes, or the 
like. 'To glow with shame of your pro- 
ceedings.* Skak, 


Clad In a gown that^/owx with Tyrian rays. Dryden. 
Fair ideas flow. 

Strike In the sketch, or in the picture glorw. Pope. 

Her inat flow'd as I look’d at hci. Tennyson. 

4. To feel the heat of passion; to be ardent; 
to be animated, as by intense love, zeal, 
anger, Ac. 

If you have never flowed with gratitude to the 
Author of the Christian revelation, you know* nothing 
of Christianity. Buchminster. 

fj. To burn or be vehement, as aiigi’y feel- 
ings; to rage, as passion. 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge hj: loins. 

Ihydrn. 

Glow t (glo), v.t To heat so as to shine. 

Pretty, dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With divers-colour'd funs, whose wind did seem 
Toj^low the (lelicate dieeks which they did cool.iTAn^. 

Glow (gib), n. 1. Shining heat, or white heat; 
incandcbccncc.— 2. Brightness of colour; red- 
ness; as, the glitw of healtli in the checks. 

A waving ffloiv his bloomy beds display. 
iSlusliing tn bright diversities of day. Pope. 

3 . Intense excitement or earnestness; vehe- 
mence of passion; ardour; niiimatjon. * The 
glow of a loftier heroism. * Dr. Ca ird. * Ethe- 
real //letit (»f Shelley.' Prof. Blackie. ‘The 
red glowvt scorn and proud disdain.’ Shak. 
GlOWbard (glb'bkrd), n. Same as Globard. 
Glower, Glour (gl<»ur),t). i. fComp. I>. gluren, 
to peep, to peer. ] To look inU*nsely or watch- 
fully; to stare. [Northern English and 
Scotch. J 

As lightsoinclj' I j^losver'd abroad. 

To see u St Olio s:ic g;iy. Burns. 

Glower, Glour (glourX n. A broad stare. 
[Northern English and Scotch.] 

What sh.dl I say of our tliree iirlg.'idicrs. 

But that they .irc inc.ip.iblc of fears. 

Of strength prodigious, and of looks so frow.ard. 

That every jj'lottr thry g.ivc would flight a cow.-ird. 

Prnnet'uik. 

Glowing (globing), p. and a. 1. Sliiiiing with 
iiitens^ieat; white with heat; ineamlesrent. 

‘ Glowing embers.’ MUton.~-2. Exhibiting a 
bright colour; red; as. colour; ^Zoir- 

cheeks. ‘The (/fMcuii/ violet’ Milton. 
3. Ardent; vehement; animated; os. glowing 
zeal. — 4. Fervid; hot; heated; Aery. 

The gilded car of day 
j'lowinff aide doth allay. Milton. 

Glowingly ( gib ' ing - li ), ado. In a glowing 
manner; with great brightness; with ardent 
heat or passion. 

Out he must break glondn^ly .'igain, and witli a 
greater lustre. Bean, ir Ft, 

Glowworm (glo'wi'rm). n. An insect of the 



(.;io\vworui {Lantpyrii. nvettUua). 

T, Male. Female, upper -^ide. 3, Female, umlcr 
side, showing the three posterior segments {a} from 
which the light proceeds. 

genus Lnmpyris (L. noctilnca). of the order 
(^)leoptera, the name being strictly appli- 
cable only to the female, wnich is without 
wings, somewhat reseml dcs a caterpillar, and 
emits a shining green light from the extre- 
mity of’the abdomen. I’he male is winged, 
and Aies about in the evening, when it is 
attracted by the light of the female, but 
gives out no light itself. 

Gloxinia (glok-sln'i-a), n. [Named after 



Gloxinias. 

Gloxin, a German botanist] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Gesnoraccic, distinguished 


1 )y the corolla approaching to bell-slinped, 
the upper Up shortest and two-lobed, the 
lower three-lubed, with the middle lobe 
largest, and also by the Buminit of the style 
being rounded and hollowed. The sjiecit^s 
are natives of tropical America, whence they 
were introduced into this country early lust 
century. They are now among the greatest 
ornaments of our hothouses, owing to their 
richly coloured leaves and their ample, 
graceful, delicately tinted Aowers. 

Giloze (glbz), v.i. pret. A pp. glazed: piir. p/i>z- 
ing. 10 . £. glose, gloss, iiiterprelalion ; the 
meaning being iiilluenced by gloss, lustre. 
See Gloss - both words.] 1 . To Aatter; to 
wheedle; to talk siiioothly or Aatteriiigly. 

So jr/ojeed the tempter, and his proem tun’d. A/ilton. 

A false parasite. South. 


2 . To explain; to expound; to gloss; to crun- 
inent. 

F.iris ,*ind Troiliis, yon have both said well. 

And on the cause and question now in hand 

Wiw c j^loji'd, but supcrncitdly. Shak. 

GlOZe (glbz), n. 1 . Flattery; adulation. ‘ The 
glazes of a faw'iiing spirit.' D. Jonson. - 
2.t Specious sliow; gloss. 

Now tt> plain dealing, lay the^c fflozes by. Shak. 

Gloze (glbz), V. t. To gloss over; to put a fair 
face upon; to extenuate. ‘ By glazing the evil 
that is in the world.’ is. Taylor. 

Olozer (glb/'cr), n. A Aattercr. 

GluciC (glu'sik), a, [Gr. glykys or glukus, 
sweet. J Of or pertaining to or obtained from 
sugar . avid (I’ntHihOA an acid pro- 
duced by the action of alkalies or acids on 
sugar. It is a colourless, nniorphous sub- 
stance, is very soluble in water, attracts 
rapidly the moisture of the nir, and its solu- 
tion has a decidedly sour taste. All its 
ne tral salts arc soluble. 

Gluclna (glfi-si'na). n. [Gr. glykys or glnkus, 
sweet.] (BeO.) The onl^ oxide of the nietal 
gliitdnum or ncryllinm. Pure gliieina is 
white, tasteless, witliout odmir, and ^iiite 
insoluble in water, but soluble in the liquid 
Axed alkalies. 

OlUClnum (glu si'nuin), n. [From Gr. glykys 
or glukus, sweet. J A white metal, of spcciAe 
gravity 2 * 1 ; it belongs to the group of the 
alkaline earths, and is prepared from beryl 
— hence the name of Jkryllixnn which is 
often applied to it. The salts of this metal 
liave a sweet taste. Sym. Be. At. wt. 9*4. 
Olucose (glu-kbs'), n. [Gr. glykifs or glukus, 
sweet. ] (( \ H 13 0 (j. ) A variety of sugar, less 
sweet than cane-sugar, produced from tlried 
grapes, cane-sugar, dextrin, starch, cellu- 
lose, Ac., by the action of acids, certain fer- 
iiieuts, and other reagents, and by prot'csscs 
going on in living idants. Jt also occurs in 
the urine of [icrsoiiH suAcring from one 
variety of diabetes. There are two varieties 
of it, distinguished by their action on p<d- 
arized light, viz. dvxtro-glucose, which turns 
the plane of polarization to the right; hihI 
fcrci-i/fucow. w hich turns it t<i the left. When 
heated up to 400” it hecomes caramel, and 
is used by cooks and confectioners as colour- 
ing matter. Called also Grape-sugar, Starch- 
sugar, Diabetic Sugar, Ac. 

GlUCOBUria (glfi-kb-su'ri-a), n. [E. glucose, 
grape-sugar, and urea, for L. urina, urine.] 
In pathot a name for one form of the disease 
commonly called diabetes, from its iiio^t 
characteristic symptom, namely, sugar in 
the urine. 

Glue (plu). w. [O.Fr. glu; L. gluten, from 
obs. to draw together. C.‘og. W. glyd, 
viscous matter] (\)inmon or impure gela- 
tine, obtained by boiling animal substances, 
as the skins, hoofs, Ac., of animals, with 
water; used as a cement for uniting pieces 
of wood or other material. The name is 
also a]>pliod to other viscous substances. 

-Marxxie glue, a f olutinn of caoutchouc in 
naphtha, with some shellac added, used for 
Joining the timbers of a ship. 

Glue (glu), v.t pret. A pp. glued; pt»r. glu- 
ixuj. 1 . To Join with glue or a viscous sub- 
stance; to stick or hold fast. 


Tills colli ronge.ilcd blood 
That^/iw my lips, ond will not let me spenk. Shak. 


2. To unite; to hold together, as if by glue; 
to Ax; to rivet. 

She now beaan to glue herself to his favour with 
the grossest Adulation. Smollett. 

job kept his eyes fixed on the ground for some 
time. Sam, with his g/ued to Jobs counienanre, 
ran up against the people. Dickens. 

Glue-boiler (glulioil-^r), n. Ono whose oc- 
cupation is to make glue. 

Glue-lK>t (glu'pot), Ik A utensil, usually 
consisting of two pots - the one within the 


eh, e]^a!n; 6h, Sc. loch: g, go; J, job; A, Fr. ton; ng, sing; Til, theu; th, fAin; 


w. frig; wli, u7«ig; :h, a«iire.— See Key. 
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other— for disBolvin;]? glue. The inner pot 
contains the glue ; the outer is filled with 
water, the bouing of which causes the glue 
to melt. 

Oluer (glfi^^r), n. One who or that which 
glues; one who cements with glue. 

CUuey (gld'O* Viscous; glutinous. 
Glueyness (glfi'i-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being gluey. 

Glllifill (glu'ish), a. Having the nature of 
glue. 

Glum (glum), a. [Akin to gloom, and Be. 
glouui,& frown. ] Frowning; sullen. [Colloq.1 
Sec how ir/MWf the old nipcheese looks. Has he 
hcaril the news, think you. messmates t Sa/a. 

Glum t (glum), n. SiillennesB. 

Glum, t V. i. To gloom ; to look sullen or glum. 
Chaucer. 

GlumaceoUB (glu-tna'shus), a. Having 
glunies. The grasses (Gramiiiea;) and the 
i'yperacesB are some times called glumaeeous 
or glumifero^is plants. 

Glumal (glfinral), a. In hot. possessing or 
cliiiracterized by a glume. 

Glumales (glu-ma'lez). n. pi In hot an alii- 
mice of monocotyledons, which, according 
to the most recent deflnition,contains plants 
having a free ovary uni-ovulate (or with 
uni-oviilate cells), fiowers usually in heads 
or spikelets within imbricate bracts or 
glumes, perianth either more or less scarious 
or glume- like, and usually concealed within 
the bracts, and albuminous seeds. In it 
are included the Kriocaulonea:, Centrolepi- 
detc. and Kestiaceie. in which the ovary is 
often more than onc-celled and the ovule 
lieiululous; anil the Grumineie and Cypera- 
CGie, in which the ovary is always one-celled 
and the ovule erect. 

Glume (giiim), n. [L. gluma, a hull or husk, 
from glhbo, to peel. Akin to Gr. glgphn, to 
hollow out] In Iwt the imbricate scale- 
like bract inserted on the axis of the spike- 
let in Grnmincio and Cypemceic ; the husk 
or chaff of grain, now called the palea or 
pale. Bee Gi.UMAi.£.s. 

OlumeUa (gifMiieria), n. [L., dim. of glunua. 
See G LUME. ] The inner husk of grasses; the 
iutierniost scale-like envelope of the ova- 
rium. 

Olumelle (glu'mel), n. [Fr., dim. of glume. ] 
Same as OlumeUa. 

Glumlferm (giiim-ir^-re). n. pi Same as 
Glumales. 

Olumiferous (glum-ir^r-us).a. In hot bear- 
ing glumes; of or iiertaining to the Gluini- 
feric. 

Qlummyt (glum'i), a. [.See Gloom. | Dark ; 
gl«»otiiy; dismal. 

Sucli ('a.stuil blasts may h.^ppeti, as arc most to 
be fc.ircd, when Che weather w.«xi*(h dark ami 

GlumneSB (gliim'nes), n. The condition or 
qii.'dity of being glum; Atillcnness. TroUnj/e. 
GlumoUB (glu'nins), a. in but. having a fili- 
form receptacle, with a common glume at 
tile base. 

Glump (glump), v.i. To show sullenness by 
one's maimer; to appear sulky. [Colloq.] 

T<i is still used itt familiar laneuage for sit- 

till); bullcii and out of huninur. TreajiW 00 <i. 

Glumpy(glump'i),a. Sullen: sulky. [Co11(M|.] 

lie ytssfflumfy eiioii((h when 1 called. T. Haok. 

Olunch (glunsh), v.i. [This may have the 
same origin with glouni, if not allied to 
Ircl. gletiska, scofibig, jeering. Jamiesou,] 
To frown; to look sour; to l>e in a dogged 
humour. [Scotch. ] - To gluneh and gloom, 
to look dogged or sullen. 

Gluneh (glunsh), n. A sudden angry look or 
glan(!e; a look implying dislike, disdain, 
anger, displeasure, or prohibition; a frown. 
[.Scotch. 1 

Glut (glut), p.f. pret. & pp. glutted; ppr. 
glutting. [L. glutio, to swallow; whence 
Him englut, glutton.] 1. To swallow, or to 
swallow greedily; to gorge. 

Though cv'ry drop of w iter swear against it. 

And gape at wid'st to j^/u/ him. .SH.tk, 

2. To cloy; to fill 1>eyond sufficienev; to 
sate; to disgust; ta feast or delight to 
satiety; as, to glut the appetite. *The 
glutted Cyclops. * Keats. 

Hi« faithful heart, a bloody sacrifice. 

Tom from hU breiifit, to ^iui the tyrant's eyes. 

Dry den. 

8. To saturate. 

I'he menstruum, being already gluUed, cotihl not 
act powerfully enough to diatolvo it. Boyte. 

—To glut ike market, to furnish an over- 
supply of auy article of trade, so that there 
is no sale for it. 

Glut (glut), n. 1. That which is swallowed. 


nisgorgiiw foul 

Their devilish giut, chain’d tliunderbmts, and hail 
Of iron globes. MiOetk. 

2. Plenty even to loathing. * A glut of study 
and retirement* Cope. 

He shall And himself miserable, even in the very 
of his delights. Sir X, Estrange. 

8. More than enough; superabundance; spe- 
cifically, in com. an over-supply of auy com- 
modity ill the market; a supply above the 
demand. 

A £iut of those tdeiits which raise men to eminence. 

Mat:itnlay. 

4. Anything that fills or obstructs a passage. 

* Some (/f tit, Btop,oro tiler means.* WtHfdwaid. 

5. A thick wooden wedge used for splitting 
blocka [Provlucial.]— 6. Naut fa) a piece 
of wood employed as a fulcrum in onler to 
obtain a better lever power in raising anv 
body; or a piece of wood inserted beneath 
the thing to be raised in order to prevent 
its recoil when freshening the nip of the 
lever, (h) A piece of canvaa sewed into the 
centre of a sail near the head; it has an eye- 
let-hole In its middle for the bunt-jigger or 
becket to go through. 

GlutaBUB (glii-t6'u8),n. [L.,froin Or. gloutoe, 
the buttock.] In anat a name common to 
the three muscles of the hip which form 
part of the buttocks. Tlie glutama tnaximiia 
is that upon which a person sits, and which 
serves to extend the thigh, assisting in pro- 
grcasioii and in standing; the glutama me- 
dius can move the thigh away from the body 
and also turn it outwards or inwards ; and 
the glnteeus minimus assists the others. 

Gluteal (glu-te'al), a. [Bee last art.] In 
atiat. of or pertaining to certain parts 
connected with the buttocks. - -Gluteal ar- 
tery, a branch of the hypogastric or inter- 
nal iliac artery, which supplies the gluteal 
muscIcA — Gluteal muscles, three large 
muscles on each side, which make up the 
fleshy part of the buttocks. 

Gluten (gluTenX n. [L. See Gltte.] A 
tough clastic substance of a grayish colour, 
which becomes brown and brittle by dry- 
ing. found in the flour of wheat and other 
grain. It contributes much to the nutritive 
quality of flour, and gives tenacity to its 
paste. A similar substance is fouml in the 
juices of certain plants. Gluten consists of 
gliadiiie. vegetable flbriiie, and cascine, with 
sometimes a fatty substance. 

Giufen exhiiiits the s(.inic pcrcciit.ige composition 
as the allttiiiiinoicls; it is not, however, a simple proxl- 
irwite principle, but ni;iy be sep.^r.itffl into two dis- 
tinct substances, one soluble and the other insoluble 


in alcohol; .^lul. according to Ritlliauscn. tlic por> 
tioji soluble in alcohol may be further resolved into 
two substanc es, one called wucin. or veretahle 
the Q\\\cx f^ltadin. or veffetable 

ftn; rhe portion insoluble in alcohol Is called vr^e^ 
tai'le Jibrin. Diet, o/ Chem. 

Gluten-breaxl (ghTten-hred), n. A kind of 
bn^nd in which there Is a large pxripurtiou 
of gluten. It is used in diabetes. 

OluteUB (glu-t-e'us), n. Same as GhitiPus. 

Glutlnate (glu'tin-at). v.t. pret. pp. glu- 
tinated; ppr. glutinatiug. [L. glutfno, glv- 
tinatum, from gluten, glue. ] 1*o unite with 
glue; to cement. Bailey. 

Glutination (glu-tin-a'shon), n. The act of 
glutinating or uniting with glue. 

Glutinatiye (glu'tln-at-iv), a. Having the 
quality of cementing; tenacious. 

Glutine, Glutin (gUVtin), n. I'ho same as 
Gliadine (which see). 

GlutinOBe (glu'tin-bs), a. Same as Glutin- 
ous. 

OlutlnOBlty (gia-tiii-osT-ti). n, llie state or 
quality of being glutinous; viscousness. 

GlutlnoUB (glu*tin-us), a. [L. glutinomis, 
from aluten. See OLUK. j 1. Viscous; viscid; 
tenacious; having the quality of glue; re- 
sembling glue. 

Next this marble venom’d scat. 

Smear’d with gums of ^/utinont heat. Miltofi. 

2. In hot besmeared with a slippery moist- 
ure; as. a fflutinftuH 

GlutlnoUflneBBCglu'tiibus-iiesX n. llie state 
nr quality of l>eing glutinous; viscosity; vis- 
cidity; tenacity. Cheyne. 

Glutman (giut'man), n. pi. Glutmen (giut*- 
men). A onstom-honse term for an extra 
officer employed when a glut of work de- 
mands assistance. 

GlutB (gluts), n. The Oxfordshire local name 
for the broad-nosed eel (Angudla UUiros- 
trig). 

Glutton (gluten), n. [Fr. glouton; L.L.glnto, 
glutto, from L. glutio, to swallow.] 1. One 
who induljpTos to excess in eating, or eating 
and drinking; one who gorges himself with 
food; a gormandizer. - 2. One who indulges 
or Is eager in anything to excesa 


iiiutitms in murder, wanton to deitray, GranviUe. 
3. In zool the Oulo arcfietis, a camivoroiiB 
quadruped, about the size of a large badger, 
and intermediate lietween the boar family 

resem- 

ioture 
inhabits 

N orthem Europe and America, and is known 
also bv the name of Wdtverene or Woloeriihe. 
The glutton is slow and deficient in agility, 
hut persevering, cunning, fierce, and of 
great strength. It prefers putrid flesh, and 
has an extremely fetid odour. The fui* la 
valuable, that from Siberia being preferred 
from it.s being of a glossy black. It receives 
its name from its voracity, which, however, 
has been greatly exaggerated. 

Glutton t (glut'nX a. Of or belonging to a 
glutton; gluttonous * Glutton soxSm.* Dry- 
den. 

A gluttem monastery in former ages makes a hun- 
gry ministry in our days. Fuller. 

Glutton t (glut'll), v.i. To eat to excess; to 
gormandize ; to indulge the appetite to ex- 
cess. 

Whereon in Kgypt ^lullonixtg^ they fed. Draylen. 

Glutton! (glut'll), v.t. To overfill, as with 
food; to glut. 

Then after all your fooling, fat, and wine. 

Glutton d sX last, return, at home to pine. Lovslaet. 

Gluttonlflll (glut'n-isli), a. Gluttonoua Sir 
P. Sidney. [Rare.] 

Gluttonize (glut'n-fzX v. i. To eat to excess; 
to eat voraciously; to ludulge the appetite to 
excess; to be luxurious, llallywell. [Rare.] 
Gluttonous (glut'ii-us), a. 1. Given to ex- 
cessive eating; indulging the appetite for 
food to excess; insatiable. * 'This gluttonous 
age.' Raleigh. 

When they would smile and fawn upon hU debts. 
And take down th' interest in xXxeu £iutf$tous maws. 

Skak. 

2. Characterized by or consisting In exces- 
sive eating. 

Well observe 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
‘rink’st, 


seeking from thence 
rht. Aiition. 


In what thou eat'st and drink 
Due nourishment, not fflnttonous delign 

GluttonoUBl7(glut'n-UB-li), adu. In a glut- 
tonous manner; with the voracity of a glut- 
ton; with excessive eating. 

Gluttony (glut’u-i), n. The act or practice 
of a glutton; excess in eating, or eating and 
drinking; extravagant indulgence of the 
appetite for food; voracity; luxury of the 
table. 

Gluttony, a vice In a great fortune, a curse in a small. 

iislyday. 

Tlieir sumptuous and gorgeous?Msts. 

Gluy (gliVi), a. Baine as Gluey. 

Glyceria (gli-s^'ri-a), n. [Or. glykeros, gly- 
kgs, sweet. ] A genus of grasses, chiefly dia 
tinguished from Poa by having the flowers in 
mure linear subcyllndrical spikelets. There 
are about forty species, twoortliree of which 
arc found in Britain, as O. aquatiea, which is 
one of the most beautiful as well as one of 
the largest of our grasses, and is eaten bv 
rattle; and O. fluitans, the seeds of whicn 
are collected and used as an article of food 
under the name of manM-eroup, furnish- 
ing a light nutritious aliment for invallda 
Glyceride (gli's6-rid), n. In chem, a com- 
pound other of the triatomic alcohol gly- 
cerine. Some of the glycerides exist ready 
formed, as natural fate. In the bodies of 
plants and animals, and many more may he 
produced artificially by the action of acid 
upon glycerine. ' 

Glycerine, Glycerin (gll's^-rln), n. [From 
Gr. glykys, sweet.] A trans- 

parent colourless liquid witti a sweet taste, 
obtained from natural fate by saponifica- 
tion with alkalies or by the action of super- 
heated steam. 

Glycerizine (gll-sd-rl'zln), n. Same ns Oly- 

cyrrhizin, 

Giycerule (gli's^-rCl). n. (CaH«. ) The hypo- 
thetical triatomic radical of glyi 


the glycerides. 


glycerine and 


Glyceryl (gll's6-ril), n. (C^H^.) The radicle 
of glycerii 


: glycerine. 

G^oooOlL Glycodne (gli'ko-kol, gll'ko-ste), 
n. [Gr. glykys, sweet, and kolla, glue.] An- 
other name for gelatine sugar. See GSLA- 

TINR. 

Glycogen (gll'ko-Jen), n. (Or. glykys, sweet, 
and gennaO, to produce.] In or^nie ehem. 
and physitA. a proximate non-nltrogenoua . 
principle oocuriing In the epithelial cells of 
the liver, where It exists as an amoiphous 
matter. In properties it seems to be inter- 
mediate between starch and dextrine, and 
is a respiratory or heat-forming food In 


F&te, fdr, fat, fall; mfi, met, hBr; pine, pin; n6to, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Bo. fey. 
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contact with aiUiva, pancreatic Juice, diaa- 
me, or with the blood or parenchyma of 
the liver, it ia converted into glucoao. 
Glyoogexilo (gll-ko-Jen'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to glycogen; aa, the glyeogenie functiuna 
of the liver. ' 

Glyool (gli'kol), n. [Compounded of the flrat 
ayllable of giuqprine and the laat of alcohol. ] 
(C^HeOa.) The type of a claaa of artificial 
coiiij^unda intermediate in their propertied 
and chemical relatione between alcohol and 
glycerine, or the bodiea of which these are 
the tjrpea. Otherwiae expressed, glycol is a 
diatomic acid, alcohol being a monatomic 
and glycerine a triatomic. It is liquid. In- 
odorous, of a sweetish taste, and insoluble 
in water and alcohol. 

Glyoonlan, Olvoonlc (gll-kd'ni-an, gli-kon'- 
ik), a. [L. L. glyconitis, glyconicus, from Or. 
glykOiieim, from its inventor A term 

applied to a kind of verso in Greek and 
Latin poetry, consisting of three feet-- a 
spondee, a clioriainb, and a pyrrhic. 
Olycjrrrnlza (gli-si-riV.a). n. [Gr. glykga, 
sweet, and rhiza, rootl A genus of legu- 
minous planlH, consisting of perennial her- 
baceous plants with pinnate leaves, and 
small white, yellow, or bine flowers in axil- 
lary spikes or racemes. G. glahra is the 
plant from which liquorice is derived; it is 
found over a large extent of the warmer 
regions of Europe, extending into Central 
Asia, and is cultivated in this country at 
Mitcham in Surrey and in Vorkshire. Li- 
quorice root is chiefly imported from Ger- 
many, Russia, and Spain; stick liquorice, 
the black inspissated extract of the roots, 
comes chiefly from Calabria. 

Glyayrrlilzln (gii-si-rr/in). ?%. (C24 H:m 09 .) a 
peculiar saccharine matter obtained from 
the root of Glycyrrhiza glahra. 

Gljni, Glynn (glin), n. Tho Celtic form of 
(Aen, and a pretty common element in placo- 
iiomes; as, Glyn, Glyn-coTTvrg, G/yn-taf, in 
Wales; Glynn in Antrim, Ireland. Written 
also Glin, GUntie, Ghlinm. 

Did shut them (the Irihh) up within those narrow 
corners Mtid giinws under the niountaynes foote, in 
which they lurked. .S^rn.v«r. 

Euuhain a Ghltnnt (Ewen of the Clem sits and 
wonders in sad silence. Glnsjfuw Herald, 


Glasjfuw Herald. 

Glyph (glif), n. [Gr. glyphe, from glyphd, 
to carve. ] In netdp. and arch, a channel or 
cavity, usually vertical, intended as an orna- 
ment. 

Glyphaaa (gli-fo'a), n. [Gr. glyphi, sculp- 
ture.] Tho name given tt) a genus of small 
fossil crustaceans, somewhat resembling lob- 
sters, from the sculptured omomentatum of 
their carapaces. Tliey occur in the oolite. 
Glyphic (glifik), n. A picture or figure by 
i^ich a word is Implied ; a hieroglyphic. 
GkrphlC (glif'ik), a. Of or pertaining to a 
^yph or glyphs; pertaining to carving or 
sculpture. 

Glypniden (glif-i'de-o), n. pi. [Or. glyph in, 
aiyphidos, the notch of an arrow which fits 
into tho string.] A family of gymiiuoaraous 
lichens, coiitiunlng one British genus, Chio- 
dectoii. 

Glyphograph (glifo-graf), v. L [Gr. glyphif, 
an engraving, and graphd, to describe.] To 


[Gr. glyphs, from glyphd, 
ulp. and arch, a channel or 


by glyphography, or an impression taken 
from the plate. 

GljrphOgraphor (gUf-og'ra-Mr). n. One 
versed in, or one who practises glypho- 
jnraphy. 

(flyphographlo (glif-o-graflk), a. Of or 
jMrtainmg to gl 3 rphography. 

(Hyphograpl^ (glif-og'ra-fl), n. An electro- 
type process usually conducted os follows: 
a metal plate is covered with an etching- 
ground, and a design etched on the plate In 
the usual mamier; the ground is then thick- 
ened by having several coats of ink, or a 
kind of varnish applied to it, and when the 
hollows are deep enough the plate is placed 
In connection with a voltaic battery, and I 
oopper deposited In the usual way, the re- I 
suit being a plate with the drawing in relief . 
from which an impression may be obtained 
after the manner of ordinary letterpress. 
CByptlo(glip'tii0,a. [Qr.gfwAe, to engrave.] 
1. In nUn&ral. figored.— 2. Pertaining to the 
art of engraving on preoions stones. 

COratio, OlypUM (gupauc, gUp'tlks), n. 
^e art of engraving on preoions stones. 
OlyptOOSlaiia (gUp^kri-nus). n. [Or.ylpp- 
toi»,acalptttred. and krsnon, a lily.] A genus 
of fossil enoruiltes, so called from their 
hin^ ornamented basal platoa They be- 
long to tho lower Silarlan. 


oh, chain; fih, Sc. loch; g, go; Ujoh; 
VoL. 11. 


CUyptodipterine (glip-to-dip'thr-ln), n. A 
member of the family Glyptouipterini (which 
see^. 

Glyptodlpterinl (glip'to-dip-thr-l^nl), n. pi. 
[Gr. glyjnos, sculptured, and dipteroa, hav- 
ing two wings— dia, two, and pteron, a 
wing.] A family uf ganoid fossil fishes occur- 
ring in the l>evonian series of rocks, charac- | 
terued by two dorsal fins placed very far 
back, and two veutrals having a similar posi- 
tion. Of the species having rhoinboidal 
scales tho genus Olyptolcemus may be re- ' 
garded as the type, and Holoptychius of 
those with cycloidal scales. 

Glyptodon (glip'to-dou), n. [Gr. glyptoa, 
engraved, and odoxia, tuoth—so named from 
its fiuted teeth.] A gigantic fossil edentate 
animal, closely allied to the armadillues, 
found in tho upper tertiary strata of South 
Ameilca. It is of the size of an ox, and 



hence, a tough, thickset cross-grained per- 
son. 

lie was short shuldcred, brodc. 

A thikke ^arre. Chauctr. 

Onarl (nhrix n. A protuberance on the out- 
side of a tree; a knot: a snag. * Ofiarla with- 
out and knots within.' Landor. 

Gliaxlad(nhrld),a. 1. Knotty ; fall of knots; 
marked with protuberances. 'The gnarled 
oak.* Shak,^2. Cross-grained; perverse. 

Gnaxly (nUrTiX a. Having knots; knotty. 

Till, bv degrees, the tough madgnarfy trunk 
Be riv*d in sunder. Oldilay (iSoa). 

anair, Onarl (nir, nilrl), v.i [O.X. gnerr. 


A. Sax. gnyrran, to gnash; found in similar 
forms in the other Teut. languages; E. gnarr, 
a knot in a tree, is probably the same word, 
a growling and murmuring disposition sug- 
gesting knottlnese or crossness of grain.] To 
growl; to murmur; to snarl. 

And wolves mregnarliug which sliuU gnaw thee first. 

Shalt. 

A thousand wants 

Gnarr at the heels of men. TannysoH. 

Gnarre, n. Sco Gnar. 

Gnaall (nash), v.t [O.E. gnaate, gnayate, 
1). knaraen, G. knirachen, Dan. knaakc, Sw. 
knaalra, gniaala, to gnash.] To strike to- 
gether (the teeth), as In an^r or pain. 

All thine enemies have opened their mouth against 
thee; they hi.ss and gnash the teeth. Lam. ii. i6. 

Gnash (nash), v.i. To grind the teeth; to 
strike or dasli the teeth together, aa in r^e, 
pain, despair, and the like. 

He sha\\ gnash with his teeth and melt away. 

IN. cxii. lo. 
There they him laid. 

Gnashing- for anguish, and despite, and shame. 

^ , Milton. 

Gnashlngly (nash^ing-li). ado. Di a gnash- 
ing muiiiier ; with gnashing. 

Gnat (nat), n. [A. 8ax. gtiast: L.G. gnid, a 
small kind of gnat; perhaps akin toO. giiatze. 


(flyplodoii {Glyptodan clavipes). 

covered with a coat of mail formed of poly- 
gonal osseous plates united by sutures. 
Gljrptograph (glip'to-graO, n. [Gr. glyptoa, 
engraved, and grapho, to describe.] An 
engraving on a gem or precious stone. 
Glyptographer (gllp-tog'raf-6r), n. An 
engraver on precious stones. 
Gl3rptOgraphio (glip-to-giiif 'ik). a. Of or 
pertaimng to glyptography ; describing the 
inethodB of engraving on precious stones. 

A particularly valuable part of this introduction is 
litiiulogy. British Critic. 

Ol3rptOgraphy (glip-tog'ra-fi), n. 1. The art 
or process of engraving on piieciouB stones. 
2. A description of the art of engraving on 
precious stones. 

aiyptol»xnU8 (gUp'to-le-mus), n. [Gr. glyp- 
toa, sculptured, and laiinoa, the throat.] A 
genus of fossil ganoid fishes of the Devonian 
series, chaiRctcrized by an elongated body, 
depressed head, two dorsal and two ventral 
fins placed very far back, and by a tail 
divided into two equal lobes by the pro- 
longed conical tcmiinatioii of the body. It 
is the type of the rhoinboidal-scaled section 
of the Glyptodiptertni. 

Gl3rptOtlieca (glip-to-the'kn). n. [Gr. glyp^ 
toa, engraved, and theke, a repository.] A 
building or room for the preservation of 
works of sculpture. 

GlSrptOtliek (glip'to-thek), n. Same as Olyp~ 
totheca. 

Glyster (glis'tdr), n. Same as Clyater. 
Gmeltna fmo-li^na), n. [Named after 
Ganelin, a distiuguislied naturalist of Tubin- 
gen. ] An Asiatic genus of phints, belonging 
to the nat. order Yerbunacea). All the spe- 
cies form shrubs or trees, of which the latter 
ore valued for their timber. 

GmeUnlte (me'lin-it), n. Hydrolite or led- 
ererite, a mineral of a white passing into a 
flesh-red colour. It occurs in secondary 
flat six-sided prisms, terminated at both ex- 
tremities by truncated six-sided prisms. It 
is a hydrated silicate of alumina, lime, and 
soda. 

Gnapballuni (na-fali-um), n. [L. ; Gr. gna- 
phalion, soft down-- in allusion to the soft 
downy or woolly covering of the loaves.] A 
very exteiulve genus of beautiful and curi- 
ous plants, met with in every qimrter of the 
globe, belonging to tho nat. order Composi- 
tn. Nine or ten species are found in Britain, 
and are known by the popular names of 
cudweed and everlasting. 

Oiiar,t Gnarr t(niU'),n. [See the verb Qnarr.] 
A knot; specifically, a hard knot on a tree; 
hence, a tough, thickset cross-grained per- 


small kind of gnat; perhaps akin toO. gnatze, 
the itch.] A name applied to several insects 
of the genus Culex. The proboscis or sting of 
the female is a tube containing four spiculas 
of exquisite fineness, deiitatcd or edged; 
these aiB the modified mandibles and mux- 
inao. The males are destitute of stings, and 
arc further distinguished by their plume- 
like aiiteimie. The most troublesome of 
this genus is the mostiuito. 'Htrain at a 
gnat* (Mat. xxiii. 24), to be scrupulous about 
small matters. In this phrase the at is a 
t 3 rpographical blunder of the first edition of 
our common version of the Bible for out. 
It is an allusion to the custom of the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans of passing their wines 
(which in the southern countries might 
easily receive gnats) through a strainer. 
This was a matter of religion with the Jews, 
who considered the insect unclean. 
Gnat-flower (uat'flou-6r), n. Same as Bee- 
flower. 

Gnathitis (gna-thi-tis), n. [Gr. gnathoa, a 
Jaw, and -Uia, term, denoting inflamma- 
tion.] In pathol. inflammation of the Jaw 
or check. 

Gnathodon ( nath'o-dou ), n. [ Gr. gnathoa. 
Jaw-bone, and odoxta, a tooth.] 1. A genns 
of molluscs, of which there is one well- 
known species, G. cuneatua, from New 
Orleans. The hinge has in one valve a car- 
dinal tooth and two lateral ones, tho an- 
terior of which is shaped like a Jaw-bone. 
2. A genus of birds (the tooth-billed pigeons), 

I allied to the pigeons, found in the South 
Sea Islands. It is alB4> called Diduneulua, 
from being in some particulars a miniature 
resemblance of the dodo. 

GnathonlOft Onathonlcalt (natli-onMk, 
nath-oii'ik-al), a. [L. gnatho, Or. gnathdn, 
a fat cheek, a greedy fellow, hence used by 
Terence as the name of a parasite, from 
Gr. gnathoa, the Jaw. 1 Flattemig; deceitful. 
'To attend others bathing or anointing . . . 

Is Bonrile and gnathonieal.* TranaH. oj Plu- 
tarch. 

Gnathonloally (nath-on'i-kal-li), adv. In a 
gnathoiiic manner; servilely; piwasitically. 
Gxiathopodlte (nath-o'pd-dit), n. pi. [Gr. 
gnathoa, a Jaw, a mouth, and poua, podos, a 
loot.] In zool. one uf those limbs which, in 
crustaceans, have been modifled into acces- 
sory organs of mastication. 

If tho Trilobites have true walking legs instead 
of mouth-feet (gnathopodites) only, they would be 
more closely related to the Isopoda. Nature. 


of mouth-feet (gnathopodites) only, they would be 
more closely related to the Isopoda. Nature. 

GliatlU>Bt 01 lia(nath- 08 'to-ma).n. [Gr. giia- 
thoa, a Jaw, and at&ma, a mouth.] A genus 
of nematoid entozoa, first discovered by 
Owen in the stomach of the tiger. Tlie 
body ia round, elastic, and attenuated at 
both extremities, and the laiveat is about 
1 inch in length. The genua is also known 
as Gheiracanthus. 

GnatUag (natling), ». A little gnat. 

But If some man more hardy than the rest, 

Shall dare attack thc^c gnatlings in their nest. 

At once they rise with tuipotence of 

Gnat-Bnapper (nat'anap-6r), n. A bird that 
catches gnats for food. 

Onat-BtraliiAr (nat'strfin-^r), n. One who 
attaches too much importance to little 
things: in alluidon to Mat. xxill. 24. 

Qmtt-WOTm (nat'wann), n. A small water 
Inaect produced by a gnat^ and which after 


Fr. ton; ng, sinp; th, iAen; th, lAin; w, tdg; wh, isAig; zh, azure.— See KlX. 
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its several changes is transformed into a 
gnat; the larva of a gnat. 

Gnaw (ng). v.t. [A. Sax. gnagan, D. kfiagen, 
ktiaauwen, O. gnagen, Dan. gnaw, Yiaae» 
Icel. and Sw. gnaga, ^uwa, to gnaw.] 1. To 
bite off by litUe and little; to bite or scrape 
off with the foreteeth ; to wear away by 
biting; to nibble at; as, rats gnaw a board 
or plank; a worm gnaws the wood of a tree 
or the plank of a ship. 

His bones clean picked; his very bones thryj^’w/iw. 

Dryden. 

2. To bite in agony or rage. 

TXxcy ^-waived their tonj^ucs for pain. Rev. xvi. zo. 

At this he turne<l all red and paced his hall, 
his under, now his upper lip. 

Ttn»tys0H. 

3. To eat into or wear away by, or os by, 
continued bitinic; to consume; to waste; to 
fret; to corrode. 

O'er the wild waste the stupid ostrich strays. 

Whose fierce ditfcstion/'mirt'X the tempered steel. 

Afickte. 

Gnaw (ng), v.t. 1. To use the teeth in biting; 
to bite with repeated effort, as in eating or 
removing with the teeth something hard, 
unwieldy, or unmanageable. 

Growling like a do^ . . . when he fears 
To lose nis bone, and la 3 rs his foot upon it 
GnawiMff and j^rowlin);. TemtysoH. 

2. To be affected with continuous, severe 
pain, as if being corroded; as, my tooth 
gnaws. 

Gnawer (ng't^r). n. l. One w*ho or that which 
gnaws or con'odes. - 2. In zool. a rotient. 
Crai^. 

Gneiss (nfs), n. [G. gneiss, gneisz.] In min- 
eral a species of rock, composed of quartz, 
felspar, and mica, arranged in layers. The 
layers, whether straight or curved, are fre- 
cmcntly thick, but oftcu vary considerably in 
the same specimen. 1 1 passes on one side into 
granite, from which ft differs in its slaty 
structure, and on the other into mica slate. 
It is rich in metallic ores, but contains no 
fossil remains. TorphyTitic gneiss presents 
large distinct crystals of felspar which tra- 
verse several of the foliated layers. Gneiss 
often contains hornblende in place of mica, 
and receives the name of syenitic gneiss. 
The only difference between this rock and 
granite consists in the foliation of gneiss, 
the materials of granite being crystallized 
promiscuously, those of gneiss being segre- 
gated in lavers. 

CmelSBlc (iiis'ik), a. Same as OneUssose. 

GnelSBOid (nis'oid), a, [Gneus, and Gr. eMos, 
resemblance ] Kcsemblitig gneiss, a term 
applied to rocks when their chemical ingre- 
dients are segregate<l more distinctly than 
in the ordinary schists, yet ilo nut show the 
well-marked layers of gneiss; or when the 
crystalline character is more pronounced 
than in gneiss, the layers not yet being so 
entirely obliterated as in granite. 

Gnelssose (nis'ds), a. Having the qualities 
of. resembling, or exhibiting the texture or 
structure of gneiss. 

Gnetaceo (ne-ta'se-e), n. pi [See below. ] A 
nat. order of gymnogenous plants, popularly 
called Joint-firs, and consisting of small trees 
or shrubs, with flowers arranged in catkins or 
heads. The seeds of some of them are eaten. 
There are two genera. Ephedra and Gnetum. 

Gnetum (ne'tum). n. [From gnemor, its 
name in the Isle of Tcmate.] A genns of 
East Indian plants, the joint- firs, nat. order 
Gnetaceo. The seeds of O. gnemon are 
roasted and eaten. 

Onidept v.t. [A. Sax. gnidan, to rub, to 
break in pieces; Dan. gnide, Sw. gnida, to 
rub.] To break in pieces; to comminute; 
to rub; to burnish. 

There may&t thou see . . . gntdin^" of sheldcs. 

Chaucer. 

Gnoir,t n. [Probably akin to gnaw.\ A 
miser. 


The cairlflT^f’w/j^snid to his erne. 

My money is many, iny incomes but few. Chaucer. 

Gnome (ndm), n. [Fr., supposed to be from 
Gr. gndmon one that knows, a guardian, 
from root gno (seen in £. know), to know.] 

1. An imaginary being, supposed by the 
Cabalists to inhabit the inner parts of the 
earth, and to be the guardian of minoSi 
quarries, &c. 

Pope has made admirable use in this fine poem 
(Aa/r o/ihe Leek) of the fabled race vt^nomes. 

2. A dwarf; a goblin; a person of small 
stature or misshapen features, or of strange 
appearance. 

Gnome (nOm or nd'me), n. [Or. gnUmk, a 
maxim, from gnUnai, to know.] A brief re- 
flection or maxim; a saw; an aphorism. 


Gneme (is) a saying pertaining to the manners and 
common practices m men, which declareth, by an 
apte brevity, wliat in this our lyfe ought to be done 
or not done. Peacham. 

OnomiCL Gnomical (nOm'ik, n6m'ik-al). a. 
[Gr. gnomikos. See last art.] Sententious; 
containing or dealing In maxims; didactic: 
applied especially to a particular class of 
poetry written by Theognis and others among 
the ancient Greeks, and to the writers. 
Gnomic, t Gnomical t (nom'ik, nom^ik-al), a. 
Catachrestic for Gnomonical See Gnomo- 
RIC. * An ordinary dial.' Bacon. 

Gnomiometrical (n6'mi-o-mct"rik-nl), a. 
[Gr. gnOmda, an index, and metreo, to mea- 
sure.] A term applied to a telescope and 
microscope, instruments for measuring the 
angles of crystals hy reflection, and for 
ascertaining the inclination of strata, and 
the apparent magnitude of angles when the 
eye is not placed at the vertex. 
Gnomolo^c, Onomological (nd-mo-loj1k, 
no-mo-lojqk-al), a. Of or pertaining to gno- 
mology. 

Gnomology (nd-ino1Vji). n. [Gr. gnome, a 
maxim or sentence, and logos, discourse. ] A 
collection of or treatise on maxims, m'ave 
sentences, or reflections; the knowledge of 
or literature regarding such. [Rare. ] 

Which art of powerful reclaiming wisest men have 
.'ilso tauglit in their ethical precepts 

Gnomon (nd'mon), n. [Gr. gndmon, an index, 
from the root gno, to know.] 1. In dialling, 
the stylo or pin, which by its shadow shows 
the hour of the day. Sometimes poetically 
used for a pendulum. 

And, outw.nni from its depth, the self-moved .sword 

Swings slow its awful of red lire 

From side to side. P. P. Proavniug. 

2. In antron. a stylo erected perpendicularly 
to the horizon, in order to And tlie altitudes, 
declinations, <&c., of the sun and stars. The 
gnomon is usually a pillar or column or 
pyramid erected upon level ground or a 
pavement. It was much used by the ancient 
astronomers, and gnomons of 
great height, with mej'idian 
lines attached to them, are 
still common in FVance and ^ 

Italy. 3. The index of the 
hour-circle of a globe.— 4. In 
gemn. the two complements 
of a parallelogram, together 
with either of the parallelo- 
grams about the diameter. 

Thus in the parallclogratn 
ABCD, the two conipletnents, 

Ai and 1C, together with the parallelogram 
KO, are culled the gnomon agf or CEii. 
Gnomonic, Gnomonical (nd-mon'ik, nO- 
mon'ik-alXa. 1. Pertaining to the art of dial- 
ling. - 2. In hot bent at right angles. - Gno- 
mon-ie projection, a projac.tion of the circles 
of the sphere, in which the point of sight is 
taken at the centre of the sphere, and the 
principal plane is tangent to the surface of 
the sphere. 

Onomonically (no-mon'ik-aMi), ado. In 
a gnomonical manner; according to the prin- 
ciples of the gnomonic projection. 
OnomoxilCB (no-mon^iks), n. The art or 
science of dialling, or of constructing dials 
to show the hour of the day by the shadow 
of a gnomon. 

Gnomonlst (nd'mon-ist), n. One versed in 
gnomonics. 

GnomonolOEF (nd-mon-oPo-ji), ?i. A trea- 
tise on dialling. 

Gnoo (nb), n. Same as Onu. 

Onosuo (nos'tik), n. [L. gnostieus, Or. gnds- 
tikos, from root gno, E. know,] One of a 
sect of philosophers that arose in the 
first ages of Christianity, who pretended 
they were the only men who had a true 
knowledge of the Christian religion. They 
formed for themselves a fantastical system 
of theology crudely combined from Greek 
and oriental philosophy, to which they ac- 
commodated their inwipretatlons of Scrip- 
ture. They held that all natures, intelligi- 
ble, intellectual, and material, are derived 
by successive emanations from the infinite 
fountain of Deity. These emanations they 
called eona 

Gnostic (nos'tik), a. Pertaining to the Gnos- 
tics or their doctrines. 

Gnosticlani (nos'ti-sism), n. The doctrines, 
principles, or system of philosophy taught 
by the Gnostics. 

GnowOtt pret. of gnaw. Gnawed. 

His children wenden that It for hunger wai 

That he hit unnetguawe, Chaucer, 

Gnu (nuX n. [Hottentot gnu or npi.) A 
genus of ruminant quadrupeds (Catoble- 



pas), inhabiting the plains and wilds of 
South Africa, generally ranked by naturalists 
among the antolopesz but by some placed 



Gnu (CaM/e/asguu). 


among the ox family. The form of the best 
known species, C. gnu, partakes of that of 
the antelope, ox, and horse. Both sexes 
have horns, and long hair surrounds the face 
and muzzle. They are said to be fierce when 
attacked, but when taken young have been 
found to be capable of domestication. 

Go (go), v.i. pret. wetil; pp. gone; ppr. going. 
[ Went, though used as the pret. . is really the 
past tense of wend, A. Sax. wendan, to turn, to 
go. I n A . Sax. the verb appears in two forms, 
a contracted, petn, and a lengthened and na- 
salized form, gangan, O. and Prov. E. and 
8c. gang, to go. The former corresponds 
with Dan. gaae, 1). gaa7i,G. gehefi, the latkT 
with Goth, gaggan (that is ganga^i), Iccl. 
ganga, O.II.G. gangan. The past of gdn was 
code, codon, in later times yode, yeae, from 
a root i, to go, seen also in L. eo, Gr. eimi, 
to go.] 1. To move; to pass; to proceed; to be 
in motion from any cause or in any manner, 
as by the action of the limbs, by a convey- 
ance, or as a machine: used sometimes lit- 
erally luid sometimes figuratively. *The 
mourners go about the streets.' Eccl. xii. 5. 

Clock.s will go they are set ; but man, 

Irregular man's never constant, never certain. 

Oiivay. 

2. To walk; to move on the feet or step by 
step; also, to walk step by step, or leisurely, 
08 distinguished from running or hasting; 
us, the child begins to go alone at a year old. 

You know that love 

Will creep in service where it cannot^a. Shak, 

Thou inubt run to him ; for thou hast staid so long 
that going will scarce serve the turn. Shak. 

3. To deport; to move from a place: op- 
posed to cotne; as, the mail goes and comes 
every day. 

1 will let youe^ that ye may sacrifice. Ex. viil. 8. 

4. To be passed on from one to another; to 
have cunency or use; to pass; to circulate; 
also, to be reckoned; to be esteemed. 

And so the round. Drydeu. 

The money . . . should go according to its true 
value. Locke. 

And the man luent among men for an old man in 
the days of Saul. i Sam. xvlL sa. 

5. To proceed or happen in a given manner; 
to fare; to be carried on; to have course; to 
come to an Issue or result; to succeed; to 
turn out. 

1 1 ow goes the night, boy t Shak, 

1 think, as the world goes, he was a good sort of 
man enough. Arbuthnot, 

Whether the cause goes for me ur against me. you 
must pay me the reward. Watts, 

6. To apply; to be applicable; as, the argu- 
ment goes to this point only.— 7. To apply 
one's self ; to set one's self; to undertake. 

Seeing himself confronted by so many, like a reso- 
lute orator he went not to denial, but to Justify his 
cruel falsehood. Sir P, Sidney, 

8. To have recourse to; as, to go to law.— 
0. To be about to do; as, I was going to say; 
I am going to begin harvest. [In this usage 
it may be regarded as an auxiliary verb.]— 

10. To be guided or regulated; to proceed 
by some principle or rule; as, we are to go. 
by the rules of law or according to the pre- 
cepts of Scripture. 

We are to go by another measure. Sprai, 

11. To be with young; to be pregnant; to 
gestate; as, the females of different animals 

? o some a longer, some a shorter time.— 
2. To be alienated in payment or exchange; 
to be sold; to be disposed of; as, it our ex- 
ports are of less value than our imports, 


F&t^ fSr, fat, fgH; m8, met, h4r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; t&be, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt,So. abune; y, Sc. feg. 
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our money must go to pay the balance; this 
article went for a trifling sum.— 18. To be 
loosed or released; to be freed from re- 
straint; as, let me go; let go tlie hand.— 
14. To proceed; to extend; to reach; to lead; 
as, the lino goes from one end to the other; 
this road goes to Edinburgh.— 15. To have 
effect; to extend in effect, meaning, or pur- 
port; to avail; to be of force or value; as, 
money goes further now than it did during 
the war. 

His amorous expressions no further than virtue 
m.*iy allow. Drydtn. 

10. To proceed or tend toward a result, con- 
sequence, or product: to contribute; to con- 
duce; to concur; to be an ingredient: fre- 
quently with to, into, towards, and the like. 

Ag^ainst right reason all your counsels Drydtn. 

Something better and greater than high birth and 
quality roust gro towards acquiring those demonstra- 
tions of public esteem and love. Swift. 

17. To be lost or ruined; to perish; to sink 
or die. See Oonr. 


(d) To become public; to become well known ; 
as, this story goes out to the world. — To go 
over, (a) to road; to peruse; to study. (5) To 
examiue ; to view or review; as, to go over 
an account *If we go over the laws of 
Christianity. ' TiUotson. (c) To think over; 
to proceed or pass in mental operation. 
(d) To change sides; to pass from one party 
to another, (e) To revolt (/) To pass from 
one side to the other, as of a river.- -To go 
the whole figure, to go to the fullest extent 
in the attainment of an object. [American.] 
—To go the whole hog, to be out-and-out in 
favour of a thing; to go to the utmost extent 
in gaining a ^int or attaining an object. 
[American. ]--To go through, (a) to pass in a 
substance; as, to go through water. (5) To 
execute; to accomplish; to perform tlior- 
oughly; to finish; as, to go through an under- 
taking. (c) To suffer; to bear; to undergo; 
to sustain to the end; as, to go a 

long sickness; to go through an operation. - 
To go through wUh, to execute effectually. 


Sweeter far is death than life to me that long Xago. 

TtnnysoH. 

18. To have animation and unflagging ih- 
terest; os, the drama goes well.— 10. To be- 
come ; as, she has gotie mad ; I will go bail ; 
he will go loser. —To go about, (a) to set one's 
self to a business, (b) To take a circuitous 
way to accomplish something. 


They never gtr about to hide or palliate their vices. 

Swift. 

(c) Naut to tack; to turn the head of a ship. 
--’To go abroad, (a) to walk out of a house. 
(5) To leave one’s native land, (e) To be 
uttered, disclosed, or published. — To go 
against, (a) to invado ; to march to attacK. 
(b) To be in opposition; to be disagreeable. 
— To go ahead, to proceed, especially at a 
great rate; to make rapid progress; to be 
enterprising; to go forward; to go in ad- 
vance . — To go aside, (a) to withdraw; to 
retire into a private situation. (5) To err ; 
to deviate from the right way.— To go be- 
tween, to interpose; to mediate; to attempt 
to reconcile or to adjust differences. 


1 did j^o bfhveeu them, as 1 said ; but more than 
that, he loved her : for indeed he was ni.ad for her. 

SMaJb. 

—To go beyond, to overreach. 

The king \\Asg-oH€ beyond t\\e\ all my glories 
In that one woman 1 have lost fur ever. .S/taJt. 


— To go by, (a) to pass near and beyond. (&) 
To pass away unnoticed or disregrdod. 

Do not you come your tardy son to chide. 

That, laps'd in time and piissioii, letSjy^ by 
Th* important acting of your dread command? 

ShaS. 

(c) To come by; to get 

In argument with men, a woman ever 

Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause. Milton. 

—To go down, (a) to descend in any manner. 
(5) To fail; to come to nothing, fc) To he 
swallowed or received, not rejected; as, the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings will not 
go down in this period or the world. 

If he be hungry, bread will g^o down, Locke. 
—To go for a person or thitig, (a) to be in fa- 
vour of a person or tiling. (5) To proceed 
to attack a person; to treat with violence. 
[American colloq.]— To go for nothirM, to 
have no value, meaning, or efficacy.— To oo 
forth, to issue or depart out of a place.— To 
go hard with, to be in danger of a fatal issue; 
to have difficulty to escape.— To go in, to 
take an active part; to proceed to action.— 
To go in for, to be in favour of; to under- 
take; to make the object of acquirement or 
attainment ; as, the student went in for 
classics. 

He wet ready logo infer ttati^lict esfor anything 
else. Dickens. 

—To go in to. in Scrip. Ian. to have sexual 
commerce with.— To go in and out, (a) to 
do the business of life. (6) To go freely; to 
be at liberty. Jn. x. 0.— To go off, (a) to 
depart to a distance; to leave a place or 
statioa (5) To die; to decease. 


In this manner he went off, not like a man that de- 
parted out of life, but one that returned to his abode. 

Tat/er. 

(e) To be discharged, as Aroarms; to explode, 
(a) To be sold; as, the goods loenCo/ rapidly. 
—To go on (a) to proceed; to advance for- 
ward. (b) To he put onjis a garment; as, the 
coat will not go on— To go out, (a) to issue 
forth; to deport from. (6) To go on an ex- 
pedition. 

You need not have pricked me; there are other 
men Otter to go out than I. Skok. 

(o) To become extinct, asllghtor life; to ex- 
pire; as, a candle goes otU; the fire goes out 
'And life itself year ont at thy displeasure. 

Addison. 


He much feared the Earl of Antrim had not steadi- 
ness of mind enough to go through with such an un- 
dertaking. Clarendon. 

—To go under, (a) to be talked of or known, 
as by a title or name; as. to go under the 
name of reformers. (5) To be submerged: 
to be ruined: to sink; to perish. [American. ] 
— Togo upon, to proceed as on a foundation; 
to take as a principle supposed or settled. 

This supposition I have gone ugon through those 
papers. Addison. 

^To go with, (a) to accompany; to pass with 
others. (5) To side with; to be in party or 
design with, (c) To agree with; to suit; to 
haniionize. 

Tile innocence which would go extremely well 7vith 
a sash and tucker, is a little out of keeping with the 
rouge and pe.arl necklace. Thekens. 

I — To go ill with, to have ill fortune; not to 
prosper. -To go well with, to have good for- 
tune; to prosper. 'To go without, to be or 
remain destitute.- To go wrong, (a) to be- 
come unsound, as meat, fruit, (b) To fail in 
business, (e) To leave the paths of virtue, 
(d) To take a wrong way. —Qo to! come ; move ; 
begin: a phrase of exhortation; also a phrase 
of scornful exhortation. 

Go (go), v.t. [In the following usages the 
verii, though it may be construed as transi- 
tive, is not really transitive in sense.] To 
participate in, as in an enterprise; to bear 
or enjoy a part in or of; to undertake or be 
responsible for; as, to go equal risks. *Tbey 
were to go equal shares ip the booty.’ L* Es- 
trange.— To go it, (a) to carry on; to keep a 
thing up; to proceed. (5) To act in a dar- 
ing, dasiiing, or reckless manner; to conduct 
one's self outrageously; as, he’s going it; 
sometimes amplified togoingitfast or strong: 
in both uses employed in tne Imperative as 
an encouragement.— To go an errand, to go 
a drive, to go circuit, to go on an errand; to 
go upon or for a drive; to go upon circuit 
[In this use of go, a preposition is evidently 
imderstood.]— To go one's way, to set forth; 
to depart; to move on. 

Go (g^i n. 1. Act; operation; on-going; cir- 
cumstance; incident 'Here’s a pretty go.’ 
Dickens.— 2. The fashion or mode; as, quite 
the go. 

Docking was quite the go for manes as well as 
tails at that time. Dickens. 

3. A spree or noisy merriment; as, a high 
go.- -h. A glass or other measure of liquor 
called in when drinking. 

Two well-known actors once met at the bar of a 
tavern ... * One more glass and then well go,* was 
repeated so often, that in the end go was out of the 
question, and so tne word passed into a proverb. 

Slang DSetionary. 

6. Stamina; bottom; power ox endurance; 
as, there is plenty of go in him yet — 
6. Spirit; animation; fire; as, the piece has 
plenty of go in it— Great go, little go, uni- 
versity cant terms for the examination for 
degrees and the previous or preliminary 
examination. assault; attack. 

Just as I was getting up to the head of my horse, 
a powerful Arab . . . ran back to have a last go-in 
at his enemy, and delivered a murderous Sing, from 
which 1 could not escape. IV, H, Rmsell. 

—No go, of no use; not to be done. 

No Jokes, old boy; no trying It on on me. You 
want to trot me out, but nogo, Thackeray, 

Go. For Qome. Chaucer, 

Goad (gddXti- [A. Sax. gdd, gmd, a point of 
a weapon, a goad ; Sw. gada, a sting. See 
Oad.] A pointed instrument used to stimu- 
late a beast to move faster; hence, anything 
that urges or stimulates. 

He no longer felt the dally goad urging him to 
the dally toll. Macaulay, 


Goad (Sfid), v,t To prick; to drive with a 
goad; hence, to incite; to stimulate; to in- 
stigate; to urge forward or to rouse by any- 
thing pungent, severe, irritating, or inflam- 
ing. 

He was bom with a sweet and generous temper ; 
but he had been goaded and baited into a savage- 
ness which was not natural to him. Macaulay, 

CkMuisman (gddx'man), n. pi. Qoadsmen 
(gddz'men). One who drives oxen with a 
good. 

What processions have we not seen: Corpiis-Christi 
and Legendre waiting Jn his gig; bones of Voltaire 
with bullock-chariots and goadsmen in Roman cos- 
tume. Carlyle, 

Goaf (gdf), n. In mining, that part of a mine 
from which the mineral has been partially 
or wholly removed; the waste. Called also 
Gob. 

To 7uork the goaf, or gob, to remove the pillars of 
mineral matter previously left to support the roof, 
and replace them with props. (/re. 

Go-ahead (go’a-hed), a. Characterised by 
or disposed to progress; inclined to adopt 
innovations which are believed to be im- 
provements; pressing forward in business; 
enterprising; as, a go-ahead people. [Origi- 
nally American.] 

Goal (gdl), n. [Fr. gaule, a pole, a word 
of Germanic origin, from Goth, value, Kris. 
walu, staff, rod, with the common initial 
letter-change. See G. ] 1. The point set to 
bound a race, and to or rouiicf which the 
competitors run, or from which they start to 
return to it again; the mark. Sir T, Elyot, 

Part curb their fiery steeds, or sliun the goal. 

With rapid wheels. Milton. 

I!a!>t thou beheld, when from the they start. 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Rush to the race ? Drydsn. 

2. The end or final purpose; the end to 
which a design tends, or which a person 
aims to reach or accomplish. ShaJc, 

Each Individual seeks a several Pope. 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. Tentiyson. 

Goar (gor), n. Same as Gore (which see). 
Ctoarisht (gor'ish), a. Patched; mean. 

May they know no l.'inguage but that gibberish 
they prattle to their parcels, unless It be V^egoarish 
Latin they write in their bond. Beau. FI. 

Ckmt (gdt), n. [A. Sax. gdt, Icel. L.O. D. and 
Fris. geit, Q. geiss, goat; Goth, gaitei, a 
voung goat, a kid; cog. with L. hcedus, a 
kid.] A well-known homed ruminant quad- 
ruped of the genus Capra. The horns are 
hollow, erect, turned backward, annular on 
the suriaco, and scabroua The male ia gen- 
erally bearded under the chin. Goats are 
nearly of the size of sheep, but stronger, 
less timid, and more agile. They frequent 



Coat of Cashmere. 

rocks and mountains, and subsist on scanty 
coarse food. They are described by Buffon 
as being sprightly, capricious, and wanton, 
and their strong odour is proverbial. Their 
milk is sweet, nourishing, and medicinal,and 
their flesh furnishes food. Goats are of al- 
most interminable variety, and it is not cer- 
tainly known ffom which the domestic goat 
Is descended, though opinion favours the C. 
esgagrus. Tliey are found in all parts of the 
world, and many varieties are valued for 
their hair or wool, as the Cashmere goat, 
the Angora goat, Ao. The male of the goat 
is called a buck. 

Goairbeaxd (gOtniidrdX ^ Same as Goats- 
beard. 

Goat-dhafer (gbVchhi-ht), n. An insect, a 
Idnd of beetle, probably Uie chafer Melolon- 
tha solstiUalii, the favourite food of the 
goat-sucker. 

Ckiatee (gdt-50, n. A beard so trimmed that 
a part of it hangs down from the lower lip 
or chin, like the Mord of a goat. This style 
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of beard Ib much affected in the United 
Stateg. [Golloq.] 

OoatILall (gbt'flBh). n. A fish of the Medi- 
terranean, the Baliiites eapri^m. 

Goatherd (goUherd), n. One whose occupa- 
tion is to tend gouts. 

Goatish (gdt'ishX a. RcBembling a goat in 
any quality, especially in smell or lustful- 
ness. 

An admirable evasion of a whoremaster, man, to 
lay cUspobition on the change of a star, 

Ooatishly (gdtish-li), adv. in a goatish 
manner; lustfully. 

Goatiahness (gdt'isiMiesX n. The quality 
of being goatish; lustfulnesa. 

Ckiat-xna^oram (gdt'inar-jo-rani),n. Ooat's- 
heurd. 

Ckiat-mllker (got'milk-er), n. The goat- 
sucker (which seeX 

QOat-moth (got'mothX n. A gray-coloured 
moth (Cotftfiis liffnipcrda\ Uie caterpillar of 
which lives on the wood of tlie willow. See 
Cossirs. 

Goat-root (goUrbt), n. A plant. OtionU 
Satrix, 

Ooat’B-hane (gdts'lmn). n. A herbaceous 
plant, Aeonitum imgoetonum, with pale 
yellow flowers, introduced into this country 
from Switzerland. 

Goat’s-hoard (gots'berd). n. Tragopogon. 
a genus of plants, nat. order Coinposita;. 
The plants of this genus are herbaceous 
perennials, chiefly natives of Europe. The 
seeds have feathery appendages; hence the 
name. The yellow goat's-beard (T. praten- 
sin), greater gt>ut'S'L»card (T. major), and 
purple goat's-board (T. poinifoUus)a3:fs found 
in Britain. The latter species is commonly 
cultivated for its root as a culinary vege- 
table, under the name of salsify, 

Goat'S-fOOt (gbtsTut), n. A plant, Oxalis 
caprina, with flesh-coloured ifowers, culti- 
vated in this country in greenhouses, and 
belonging to the Ctipe of Good Hope. 

Goat’B-nio (gots'rb), n. A plant, Galega 
ojffiHnalis. Sec Galeoa. 

Goat’a-thom (gotsThom), n. A name given 
to two hardy evergreen plants of the genus 
Astragalus— A . Tragacantha (great goaUs- 
thorn) and A. Poteriui/i (small goat's-tlioru). 
The former, long cultivated in this countr>% 
is a native of the South of Europe, the latter 
of the Levant. 

Ch)at-BUClrar (g5t'suk-6r).n. A name common 
to the various species of birds of the genus 
Caprimulgiis. given originally from the erro- 
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neons opinion tlmi they siu k gouts. The Euro- 
pean guut-sucker (C. etiropfjtiis) feeds upon 
nocturnal insects, as mtJtUs, gnats, beetles, 
iV:c. . which it catches on the wing, flying with 
its mouth open. Its mouth is comparatively 
large, and lined on the inside witn a glutin- 
ous substance to prevent the escape of those 
insects which fly into it Like all birds 
which catch flies when on the wi^, the gape 
is surrounded by stiff bristles. The British 
species is called also the Night -churr, 
Night-jar, the Chura-owl, the Fern-owl, Ac. 
The whip-poor-will is an American species. 
See Capkimuloipj:. 

Goat*B-wh6at (gots'wbet), n. The common 
name of the plants of the genus Trago- 
pyrum. 

Goat-weed (gdtw£d), n. A name riven to 
two plants^ Capraria bifiora and Stemodia 
durantifolxa, both unimportant. 

Cioave (gdv), v.i. [See Goff, a fool.] To go 
about staring like a fool; to look around 
with a strange inquiring gaze, indicating 
ignorant wonder and surprise; to stare stu- 
pidly. [Scotch.] 

How be •Ur'd «id ■rammer^d. 
When goanan^ at If led wi* branki, .... 

He In the parlour hammer'd. Bums, 


Gob (gob), n. [O. Fr. gob, a morsel, Fr. gobbe, 
a Imll for swallowing, a bolus, gober, to gulp 
down, probably from the Celtic; comp. Gael. 
gob, Gie mouth. Akin gobble, gobbet] 1. A 
little ma8Borcollection;alump; amouthful. 
2. The mouth. [Vulgar.]— 8. In minitig, 
same as Goaf, 

Oobbe (gob), n. A South American and 
African annual plant, the Voandzeia atib- 
terranea, allied to the kidney -bean, but 
whose pods are planted like those of the 
ground-nut to ripen the seeds there. These 
when boiled constitute a wholesome and 
pleasant article of diet. 

Cfobbet (gobbet), n. [Fr. gobet See OoR.] 

1. A mouthful; a morsel; a lump; a part; n 
fragment; u piece. 

May it burst his perienmium. as the gobbets of f;il 
and turpentine (a nasty thought of the seer) did tiiut 
old dragon in the Apocrypha. Lamb. 

2. A block of stone. 

Cklbbet (gob'etX v.t. To swallow in large 
masses or mouthfuls. [Vulgar.] L* Estrange. 
Cklbbetly (gotyet-li), adv. in gobbets or 
lumps. Hult>et. 

Gobbing (gub'ing), n. [Sec Gob, 8. ] In m in- 
ing, the refuse thrown back into the excava- 
tions rcinoiniug after the removal of the 
coal. 

Gobble (gobT), e.f. pret. A pp. gobbled; ppr. 
gobbling. [A freq. from gw, Fr. gober, to 
swallow. See OOB.] To swallow in large 
pieces; to swallow hastily. 

The time too precious now to waste. 

And gobbled in haste, 

Again utresh to c.^rds tlicy rtin. Swift. 

Gobble (gobT), v.i. To make a noise in the 
throat, as a turkey. 

Fat turkies gobbling at the door. Prior. 

Gobble (gob'l), n. A noise made in the 
throat, as that of the turkey-cock. 

Flocks of ducks and geese ... set up a discord- 
ant gobble. Mrs. Gore. 

Gobbler (gobier), n. l. One who swallows 
in haste; a greedy eater; a gormandizer.— 
2. A turkey-cock. [Colloq.] 

Gobelin (go'be-lin). a. [Frinn the dychonse 
in Paris originally belonging to a famous 
family of dyers called Gobelin, and, after 
them, named 'the Gobelins.* M. Colbert 
subsequently acquired it for the state, col- 
lecting into it the ablest workmen in the 
divers arts and manufactures connected 
with upholstery and house decoration, ns 
painters, tapestry-makers, ebonists, sculp- 
tors, &c. , prohibiting at the same time the 
importation of tapestry from other coun- 
tries. The Gobelins has since then continued 
to be the flrst manufactory of the kind in 
the world, tapestry-work in particular being 
its glory.] A term applied to a species of 
rich tapestry in France, ornamented with 
complicated and beautihil designs in bril- 
liant and permanent colours; also, pertaining 
to a printed worsted cloth for covering 
chairs, sofas, Ac., In imitation of tapestiy. 
Gobemouebe (gdb-mbsh), n. [Fr ] Lit. a 
fly-swalluwcr; hence, a credulous person, 
simpleton, or ninny: so named from such 
perstins listening or staring with open 
mouth. 


O.Fr. gobel in its sense of a drinking-riass, 
from L. L. gubMus, gobeUus. dim. rarms 
from L. ottfMi, a tub, a cask; comp. Pr. 
gobelet 8p. aubilete. Alternatively tlie word 
might be derived from 0. Fr. gob, a morsel. 
See Gob.] A kind of oup or drinking vessel 
without a handle. 


We love not loaded boards, and gebiets crown'd. 

Denham. 

€k>blin (goblin), n. [Fr. gobelin, probably 
from L. eobalns, oavalus, Gr. kobiUos, the 
name of a kind of malignant being or goblin ; 
G. kobold, a spirit or demon of the mines. 
According to Wedgwood * the Welsh appel- 
lation is coblyn, properly a knocker, fioiu 
cobio, to knock,* and it seems there is a 
superstitious belief in Wales in tlie exis- 
tence of a kind of beings called knockers 
and corresimiiding to the German coIk>1 Is.] 
An evil or mischievous sprite; u gtioiiie; an 
elf; a malicious fairy. 

Ck), charge my goblins that they grind their Joints 
With dry convulsions; shorten up their sinews 
With .igcd cramps. ShaJb. 



Gob-line (goblin), n, Naut. a name for the 
martingale back-ropes. 
^Gobllnry (goblin-ri), n. 
The acts or practices of 
goblins. 

Gobonatad (gO'bon-at- 
^d). pp. In her. an epi- 
tliei applied to a bor- 
der, pale, bend, or other 
charge, ordinary, or col- 
lar, divided into equal 
paris, forming squares, 
cheuaers, or gobbets. 
Called also Gobonf, Oobony, and Comptme. 

Goby (g6' hi). 71. A name usually given to 
the spiny -flnned fishes belonging to the 
genus Gobiiis, and nat. order Gobloida*. 
8ee Gobius. 

Go-by (gbl)l), 71. l.t An evasion; an escape 
by artifice.— 2. A passing without notice ; a 
thrusting away; an intentional disregard or 
avoidance. 


Gobonated. 


Becky gave Mrs. Wasliington Whitf tlie go by in 
the ring. Thackeray. 

Was it a matter of delicacy to which it was expe- 
dient for the time to give the go-by f Then Lord 
P.dmcrbtitu L^'lve it the go-by in the light and easy 
way in which men of the world dismiss questions it 
is inconvenient to treat at length. Saittrddy AVr . 

Go-cart (g6'kflrt), 71 . A small machine or 
framework with ciuitorsor I'ollei's, and with- 



€k>-between (gdlid-twen), n. One who goes 
l>etween two others as an agent or assistont; 
an intermediary. * Her assistant or go-be- 
tween,* Shak. * Swore besides to play their 
go-between as heretofore.* Tennyson. 

GobloldSS (gd-bi-oPde). n. pi, [L. gobius, go- 
bio; Gr. k^ioe, the gudgeon, ana eiddis, re- 
semblance. 1 The goby family, an order of 
the Cuvierian Acanthopteiygu, or teleosteau 
Ashes with spines in their fins. They belong 
to that division of the order which has a nor- 
tinn of the bones of the pharynx formed into 
cells partly carttlaginoiii and fitted with 
covers, by means of which a portion of water 
can be retained for the purpose of molsten- 
ingtbemouth. All theflsheswhich have this 
peculiar form of the mouth are able to live 
some time without water. The gobies are 
generally of a medium or small size, and 
distinguished by their rentral or thoracic 
fins Ming either united in their whole 
length or at their bases. The lump-fish 
(Cycloptems), remora, and the oomephorus 
of Baikal Sea belong to this family. Written 
also Gobioideos, Qobiides, Ac, 

GoMllfl, GobiO (gCTil-us, gfFbi-d), n, [L.] 
The goby, a genus of fishes belonging to 
the section l^tslscopterygli Abdominales and 
family Gyprinids. It includes the gudgeons. 
O, fluviatUis is the common gudgeon. See 
OOBIOIDJB. 

Ooblot (goblot), 71. [Fr. gobbet, dim. of 


Go-cart 

out a bottom, in which children learn to 
walk without danger of falling. 

He (Plato) seemn to have thought that the iise of 
lettcrb had operated on the human mind as the use 
of ihe go-cart in learning to walk. Macaulay. 

God (god), 71 . [This word occurs throughout 
the Teutonic languages in forms yarying but 
little from each other. The root meaning 
of the word is unknown, and though the 
temptation is strong to connect it with good, 
yet when we follow both words through Uie 
Teutonic languages we find that they must 
be looked upon as radically distinct. Tlie 
state of the case is well put by Max MUller 
in the following oziract:— ' There is perhaps 
no etymology so generally acquiesced in as 
that which derivea God from good. In 
Danish go6d is god, bnt the identity of 
sound between the English Ood and the 
Danish god is merely accidental ; the two 
words are distinct and are kept distinct in 
erery dialect of the Teutonic family. As 
in English we have God and good, we have 
in A. Sax. God and add; in Gothic Gutk and 
god; in Old High Oen^ Cot and euot; in 
German Gott and gut; In Danish Gud and 
gad; in Dutch Goa and good. Though it la 
unpoesible to give a satisfactory etymology 
of either God or good, it is clear uiat two 
wordB which thus run parallel -in all these 
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dialect! without ever meeting cannot be 
traced back to one central point. God was 
xnoat likely an old heathen name of the 
Deity, and for auch a name the Buppoied 
etymological meaning of good would be far 
too modem, too abstract, too Christian.’ In 
IceL we find god applied to heathen deities 
{neuter and almost always plural), and after- 
wards changed to Oud, to signify God, wliile 
(with long o) means good. The word 
seems to have been origin^ly neuter among 
all the Teutonic peoples, and to have be- 
come masculine only uter their conversion. J 

1. A being conceived of as possessing divine 
power, and therefore to be propitiated by 
eacrilice, worship, and the like; a divinity; 
a deiW. 

This man is now become a ShaJt. 

2. The Supreme Being; Jehovah; the eternal 
and infinite Spint, the Creator, and tlie Sove- 
reign of the universe. 

is a spirit I and they that worsliip him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. John iv. 04. 

3. A prince; a ruler; a magistrate or judge; 
an angel. [Rare.] 

Tliou shi-ilt not revile thc^<»/r. nor curse the ruler 
of thy people. Hx. xxii. 38 . 

4. Any person or thing exalted too much in 
estimation, or deified and honoured as the 
chief good. 

Whose is their belly. Phil. iii. 19. 

b. pi. The audience in the upper gallery of a 
theatre: so called from their elevated posi- 
tion. [Blang.]— 6. pi. Among ^^rinterg, the 
quadrats used in throwing (or copy on the 
imposing stone, in the same way as dice are 
thrown, the highest number of nicks turned 
up indicating the wiimer: so called because 
they decide like gods the fate of the men. 
Ood t (god), v.t. To deify. 

This last old man 

T .ov*d me above the measure of a father ; 

Nay, podded me, indeed. Shak. 

Oodbert t (god'bert), n. A hauberk. 
Oodbotet (c^d'bot), n. [Ood and boU (which 
see). ] An ccclosiustical or church fine paid 
for crimes and offences committed against 
(lod. Cowell. 

Oodbhlld (god'chlld), n. [Ood and child, 
from the spiritual relation existing between 
tliem.] One for whom a person becomes 
sponsor at baptism and promises to see 
educated as a Christian; a godson or god- 
daughter. 

Cklddaugbter (god'di^-t^r), n. [Ghd and 
ilavghter. Sec GoDOillblK] A female for 
whom one becomes sponsor at baptism. 
See GoPFATilKR. 

Goddess (god'es), n. 1. A female deity; 
a heathen deity of the female sex. 

When the daughter of Jupiter presented herself 
among a crowd of js'oddesses she was distinguished 
by her graceful stature and superior beauty. Addis&n. 

2. A woman of superior charms or excellence. 
Goddess-sblp (god'es-shii^ n. Rank, state, 
condition, or attributes or a goddess. 

Appear'dst thou not to Paris in this guise? 

Or to more deeply blest Auchlsesf or. 

In all thy perfect when lies 
Before Oice thy own vanquish'd Lord of War? 

Byrpn. 

Gode»t €k) 0 d»f n. Wealth; goods. Chaucer, 
God6*l6S»t a. Without money or goods 
Chaucer, 

GodtieybsdSit n. Goodness. Chaueer. 
Godenoa (gd-don'da), n, A pole-axe havlnff 
a spike at its end, used In the thirteenth 
century. 

(god^flUVHAr), n, fOodm^father; 
A. Sax. godjwer. See GOJKIUILD. ] In the An- 
gUean, the R. Cath , , and the Greek, Lutheran, 
and Calvinietic Chureheeon the Continent, a 
man who at the baptism of a child makes a 
profession of the Christian faith in its name, 
and guarantees Its rellfl^ous education; a 
male sponsor. The practice of having Kpon- 
sors is of hi^ antiquity in the Christian 
Church, and was probably intended to pre- 
vent children from being brou^t up in 
Idolatry in case the parents died before the 
children had arrived to years of discretion. 

There sheU be for every male child to be baptlxed 
and one godmother; and for every 
femue, two godinoihert and one ew^eiher. 

Book common Proiyor, 

2. One who given a name to any peraon or 
thing. 

These earthly of heaven's Ughts, 

That give a name to every fixed star. Shmk, 

8. t An old jocular name for a juryman, who 
waa held to be godfather to the priaoner. 

In christetilM shalt them have twoywOMSvrr.- 
Had 1 been Judge, then should'st hadJiad tea iMve, 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 


Godlhtber (god'fd-TUer), ut Toactaagod- 
fatiicr to; to take under onc’a fostering care. 

The colonies which have had the fortune of not 
being godfatherod by the Board of Trade never 
cost the nation a shilling except what has been pro- 
perly spent In losing them. Bmko. 

Ctod-feaxlng (godT5r-lng), a. A term ap- 
plied to one who fears or reverences God. 

* A brave, God-fearing man.' Tennyson. 
G<ki-glld t (god’gild), n, Ibat which is olfored 

to Ood or his service. 

Godbesul (god'hoil), n. r God, and suffix head, 
same as hood (A. Sax. hdd, state, condi- 
tion).] 1. Godship ; deity ; divinity ; divine 
nature or essence. —2. A deity in person; a 
god or goddess. 

Adoring first the genius of the place. 

The nymphs and iLBidytc godhtads yet unknown. 

DrydoH. 

3. The Deity; God; the Supreme Being. 
GodhOOd (godTiud), n. The state or quality 
of being a god; uivine nature or essence; 
divinity. 

The world Is alive, instinct with Godhood. Carlyle. 

God’ild,t Godleldt [See Gopyeld.] A 
phrase used in returning thanks. * God*Ud 
you for your company.’ Shak. 

* How do you, pretty lady?' * Well, Gottild you.' 

Shak. 

Godless (god'lcs), a. Having or acknowledg- 
ing no God; with no reverence for God; 
impious ; atheistical ; ungodly ; irreligious ; 
wicked. * Godless men,' Dryden. 

My lords, he bade me say, th^ you may know 
How much be scorns, and <as good princes ought) 
Defies base, indirect, aud godStss treacheries. 

Beau. FI. 

Godlessly (godlcs-li). adv. In a godless 
manner; irreverently; atheistically. 
Godlessness (god^es-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being godless, impious, or iiTe- 
ligious. 

The sinner gives himself over to a wild .and loose 
profaneness: to a lawless course of godlessness. 

Bp. Hall. 

Godlike (god'lik), a. 1. Resembling a god 
or Gk)d; divine. * God/tirfi reason. ’ Shak.— 
2. Of superior excellence; as, godlike virtue. 

That prince shall be so wise and godlike^ as, by 
established laws of liberty, to secure protection and 
encouragement to the honest industry of mankind. 

Lorke. 

CkKllikeiieSB (godllk-ncs), n. The state of 
being godlike. 

Godlfice^Wiae (godTik-wix), adv. In a god- 
like manner. Cotoper. 

Godli^ (godli-li), adv. In a godly manner; 
piously; righteously. 

CkHillneBB ^od'li-nesX n. [From gotify. ] The 
condition or quality of being godly; piety; 
religiousness; a careful observance of the 
laws of God and performance of religious 
duties, proceeding from love and reverence 
for the divine character and commands 

Godltness is profitable unto all things, t Tim. iv. 8. 
Ihire as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life's common way. 

In cheerful godliness. frordsntorth, 

GodUng (goiriing), n. A little deity; a 
diminutive god. 

The puny godlings of inferior race. 

Whose humble statues are content with brass. 

Drydon. 

Qodlf (godHi), a. 1. Pious; reverencing God 
andnls character and laws; living in obe- 
dience to God’s commands from love to him 
and reverence of his character and precepts; 
religious ; righteous; as, a godly person.— 
2. CJonfonned to or infiuencM by God’s law; 
as, a godly life. 

Godly (godli), adv. Piously; righteously. 

All that will Xtvogodiy in Christ Jesus sliall sufler 
persecution. a Tim. iii. la. 

Godlykead t (godai-hed), n. [B. godly, and 
suffix head.] Goodness. 

Godmotlier (god'muTU-fir), n. [God and 
mother.] A woman who becomes sponsor 
for a child in baptism. See extract under 
GonVATHEK 

Gk)dOWlI (gd-dounO* n. [Malay godong,] In 
the Bast Indies, a warehouse or storeroom. 
Ciodpkere t (god’ferx n. f Probably a corrup- 
tion of godpere, godfather.] A godfather. 
Mygodphere was a Rabian or a Jew. B. ytmson. 

CkNlroon (go-drdnO. n, (Fr. godron, a ruffle 
or puff.] In arch, an inverted fluting, bead- 
ing, or cabling used in various ornaments or 
membera 

God*B Aoro, n. [Lit God’s field.] An old 
name for a burial-ground— uow revived. 
See Acre. 

(god'sendX n. Something sent by 
Ood ; an unlooked-for acquisition or piece 
of good fortune. 

It was more like some fairy pres«nt,a jpwfiremf, as our 



familiarly pious ancestors termed a benefit received 
where the benefactor was unknown. Lamb. 

OodBlIlp (god'ship), n. Deity; divinity; the 
rank or character of a god. 

O'er hills and dales VMltgodships came. Prior. 
Gk>d8lb,t n. One akin in God; one who is a 
sponsor along with another; a god-parent; 
a gossip; a godfather. 

A woman may in no Icsse sinne assemble with hire 
godsid, than with hir owcii fieshly brother. Chaucer. 

Godamitll (god'smith), n. 1. A maker ct 
idols. 

Gods they h.ad tried of every shape and size 
Tliat goasmiihs could produce or priests devise. 

Dryden. 

2. A divine smith ; as, Vulcan was a god- 
smith. 

>1''iieas . . . had the same godsmith to forge 
his arms as h.ad Achtlle.s. Dryden. 

Godson (god'siin), n. [A. Sax. godsunu.] A 
male for whom another has been sponsor at 
the baptismal font. 

God-BMed (god^ap^d), n. [A contraction of 
• T wlA that God may speed you,’ or O.B. for 
good speed, on type of gospel (A. Sax. gdd- 
ifpeii), good news. See Good-s PEED.] Success; 
prosperity ; specifically, a prosperous jour- 
ney. 

Kcccive him not into your house, neither hid him 
God'.speed. » Jn. lo. 

God's-penny t (godz'pen-ni), n. An earnest- 
penny. 

Come strike me luck with earnest, and draw tlie 
writings. There's a GoeTs penny for thee. 

Beau. FI. 

God's nmoe. n. See Truce of God under 
Truck. 

GodWI^ OodwardB(god'wftrd,god'werdz), 
adv. Toward God. 2 Cor. iii. 4. 

GodWlnjA (god-win'i-a), li. A genus of plants, 

nat. order Ara- 
ceflD. A gigantic 
species (G.ctjgojt) 
discovered in 
Nicaragua and 
brought to Bri- 
tain, produces 
but one vei-y 
large and very 
deeply pedately 
cut leaf sup- 
ported on a 
stalk 10 feet 
long. The in- 
florescence ap- 
pears at a differ- 
ent time from 
the leaf and 
consists of a 
stalk about 10 
inches high 
supporting tlie 
spathe or flower 
2 feet long, 
purplish-blue in 
colour, with a 
powerful car- 
rion-like odour. 
Qodwlt (god'wit), n. [Perhaps from A. Sax. 
add, good, and wiht, creature, from the excel- 
lence of their flesh. ] The common name of the 
members of a genus of pallatorial birds of 
passage (LImosa), fkmily ScolopacidsD. There 
are several species, of which twoare Britisli. 
viz. the common godwit (L. melanura) and 
the red godwit (L. rtf a). There are besides 
the great American godwit, the cinereous 
godwit, the black-talicd godwit, tho red- 
breasted godwit, Ac. Of these the common 
godwit may bo taken as the type. It has a bill 
4 inches long; the feathers on the head, 
neck, and back are of a light reddish brown, 
those on the belly white, and the tail is 
regularly barred with black and white. 
This bird frequents fens and the banks of 
rivers, and its flesli is esteemed a great deli- 
cacy. 

Godybld,t Oodyidldt (god'yeld). [That 
is, God yield (requite or reward) yon. 
Comp. Antony and CUasatra, Iv. 2. ’ And 
the gods yield you for ItO A term of thanks. 
See Qod’ild. 

CkM^ Goan. Obaolete forms at gone. 

And now they bene to heav«n forewent 
Theyr good w with them Spenser. 

Ooelft a. [A. Sax. geolo, yellow.] Yellow. 

Hop-roots . . . 

The goiier and younger the better I love; TUsser. 

Goer (gfi'dr), n. l. One who or that which 
goes, runs, walks, Ac.; one that has a gait 
good or bad: often applied to a horse in 
reference to his speed or gait, and to a 
watch in reference to its time-keeping qual- 
ities; as, a good goer; a safe goer.—t. One 



Godivinia — ** T'hc plant 

ill leaf. 3, The flower and root. 
3, The flower. 
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that transacts business between parties; a 
go-between, in an ill sense: in this use 
generally followed by between. 

Let sll pitiful goers between be called to the world’s 
end after my name; call them all Pandars. Shak, 

3. A foot. 

A double mantle, cast 

Athwart his shoulders, his Uxee goers graced 

With fitted shoes. C haptnan, 

Qoetyt (g6'e-ti), n. [Gr. goiteia, witchcraft, 
fi-om gobs, a sorcerer.] Invocation of evil 
spirits; magic. * Magic or poefp.* Hally- 
toell, 

Qofft (gof)»n. [SeoGowFF.] A foolish clown. 
[|•rovlncial.j 


ooirt 


A stack or cock, as of grain. 


‘ Stac^Df^ up a goff of com. ' Fox. 


Oofft (gof), n. Golf (which see). 

Goffer (gof'fir), vx [See Gauffer.] To 
plait or flute; to crimp, as lace, <&c. Written 
also Gauffer, 

Goffer, Gofferli^ (gofdr, gof^r-iug), n. An 
ornamental plaiting, used for the frills and 
borders of women's caps, t&c. 

Gol&all,ta. [SeeOowFF.] Foolish; stupid. 
Chaucer. 

GofiliCk (gornik), n. One of the local names 
of the saury-pike. 

Gog (gog). n. [W. gog, activity, rapidity. 
See Aood.j Haste; ardent desire to go. 

GOget(gd'Jet). n. A name sometimes given 
to the goby. 

Goggle (gog'l)* [Of Celtic origin; comp. 
W gog, activity ; gogi, to shake ; Ir. gog, a 
nod, a slight motion ; Gael, gog, a nod, gogach, 
nodding.] To strain or roll the eyes. 

And wink And goggie like an owl. Hudibras. 

Goggle (gog^X a. Full or prominent and 
rolling or staring: said of the eyes. 

The long, sallow visage, the goggle eyes. 

Sir IV. Scott. 


Goggle (gog'l). n. 
oTlTng of tf 


A strained or affected 

rolling of the eye. 

Others will have such a divided face between a 
devout goggle and an inviting glance, that the un- 
natural mixture will make the best look to be at that 
time ri<liculuus. iul. Halifax. 

2. pi, (a) in eurg. instruments used to cure 
squinting or the distortion of the eyes wldch 
occasions it. (6) Cylindrical tubes in which 
are fixed glasses for defending the eyes from 
cold, dust, dbc., and sometimes with coloured 
glasses to abate the intensity of light (c) Spec- 
tacles. [Slang. j-'S. Blinds for burses that 
are apt to take fright. 

Goggled (gog'ld), a. Prominent; staring, as 
the eye. ‘ Goggled eyeb.* Sir T. Herbert. 

Goggle-eye (gog^d), n. A prominent, roll- 
ing, or staring eye; siiuinting; strabismus. 

Goggle-eyed (gogTdd), a. Having promi- 
nent, distorted, or rolling eyes. 

Goggles (gogTz), n. pi. See GOGGLE, n. 

Goglet (gog'let), n. A sort of pottery jar or 
earthen vase for keeping water cool. 

Going (gO^ing), n. 1. The act of moving in 
any manner,— 2. Departure. 

Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 
Thy husband. Milton. 

8. Time of pregnancy. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude than 
that of our birth, most women coming, according to 
their reckoning, within the compass of a fortnight, 
that is the twentieth part of their Grew, 

4 . Procedure; way; course of life; beha- 
viour; deportment: used chiefly in the 
plural. 

Mis eyes arc on the ways of man, and he seeth all 
Yi\% goings. Job xxxiv. ao. 

They have seen thy voingx^ O God, even the 
goings of iny God, my King, in the sanctuary. Ps. 

^Ooinge-on, behaviour; actions; conduct: 
used mostly in a bud sense. 

Pretty place it must be where they don’t admit 
women, nice goings-on^ 1 dare say, Mr. Caiirlle. 

yerrold. 

^CMng out, goings out, in Scrip, (a) utmost 
extremity or limit; the point where an ex- 
tended body terminates. Num. xxxiv. 5, 9. 
(b) Departure or journeying. Num. xxxiii. 2. 
‘ Going forth, in Scrip, (a) border; limit. 
Num. xxxiv. 4. (6) An outlet. Ezek. xliv. 5. 

Golterad, Goitred(goPt6rd), a. Affected 
with goitre. 

Goitre, Goiter (goPtfir), n. [Fr. goitre, from 
Ji. guttur, the throat.] Bronchocele; a mor- 
bid enlareoment of the thyroid gland, form- 
ing a cellular or cystose tumour, the cells 
oval, currant-sized, or grape-sized, contain- 
ing a serous fluid or sometimes a caseous 
matter. Its position is on the anterior part 
of the neck. The same disease affects the 
testes and the female breasts, but in these 



A female affected with 
Goitre. 


situations is not called goitre or broncho- 
cele. Cellular sarcoma is a name applicable 
to the disease in 
all locationa The 
diseai^e is frequent- 
ly met with in Der- 
byshire, whence it 
is called Derhi/tf Aire 
neck, and it is ex- 
tremely prevalent 
in some regions of 
the Alps, Andes, 
and Himalayas. 

Goitrous (goi'tAr- 
UB), a. [Fr. goti- 
reux. See Goitre. 1 
1. Pertaining to 
goitre ; partaking 
of the nature of 
bronchocele. — 2. Affected with goitre or 
bronchocele. 

I.et me not be understood as Insiniiating th.^t the 
inhabitants in general arc cither goitrous or idiots. 

Ccxe. 

Goket (gdk), v.t. To stupefy. B. Jonson. 
Gola (gdTa), n. [L. gula, the throat.] In 
arch, a moulding, more commonly called 
Cyma Revet sa or Ogee. iSee Cyma. 

Golaba (gddsi'ba), n. An East Indian rose- 
water sprinkler, generally made of silver. 
Golader, Golder (goivder, goi'dfir), «. in 
the East Indies, a storehouso-koeper. 
Golandaas, Oolandause (goi-an-dff80.n. in 
the East Indies, an artilleryman. 

Gold (gfild), n. [A, Sax. and G. gold; D. 
goud. Sc. gofwd, Sw. guld, Icel. gml, Goth. 
gulth. From root of yellow. ] 1. A precious 
metal of a bright vellow colour, and the 
most ductile and malleable of all the metals. 
Syni. An. At wt 196. It is one of the 
heaviest of the metals, and not being liable 
to he injured by exposure to the air, it is 
well fitted to be usoa as coin. Its ductility 
and malleability are very remarkable. It 
may be beaten into leaves so exceedingly 
thin that 1 grain in weight will cover 56 
square inches, such leaves liaviiig the thick- 
ness only of TA'fWijZFth part of an inch. 
It may also bo melted and remeltcd with 
scarcely any diminution of its quantity. It 
is soluble in nitro-muriatic acid or aqua 
regia, and In a solution of chlorine. Us spe- 
cific gravity is 19*3, or it is al>out iiiuotcen 
times heavier than water. The fineness of 
gold is estimated by carats. (See Carat.) 
Jeweller's gold Is usually a mixture of gohl 
and copper in the proportions of three- 
fourths of pure gold with one-fourth of cop- 
per. Gold is seldom used for any piu*pOBe lu 
a state of perfect purity on account of its soft- 
ness, but is combined with some other metal 
to render it harder. It Is often found native 
in solid masses, as in Hungary and Peru, 
though generally in combination with silver, 
copper, or iron. Gold is found in the largest 
quantities in the western part of the IT^nited 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. It gen- 
erallv occurs in metamorphic rocks iu con- 
nection with quartz ; but the most produc- 
tive digging are in the gravels derived from 
the waste of auriferous rocks . — Graphic gold, 
an ore of tellurium, consisting of tellunuin, 
gold, and silver, found in Transylvania. 
Called also Graphic Ore.--^. Money; riches; 
wealth. 

For me, the gold at France did not seduce. Shak. 

The old man's god, hi% gold, has won upon her. 

Peau. Ih* FI. 

3. A symbol of what is valualde or much 
prized ; as, a heart of gold; their thoughts 
are pure gold,~-i. A bright yellow colour, 
like that of the metal; as, a flower edged 
with gold.—b. In archery, the exact centre 
of the target, so called because marked with 
gold, or of a gold colour. 

Gold (gfild), n. The garden marigold {Ca- 
lendula officinalis), also the corn marigold 
{Chrysanthemum segetum). 

The crimson darnel flower, the blue-bottle, and gold, 
Which though esteemed but weeds, yet for their 

dainty hues 

And for their scent nof 111, they for this purpose 

chuse. Drayton. 

Gold (gfibi), a. Made of gold; consisting of 
gold; as, a gold chain. 

Goldbeatent (^Id'bfit-n), a. Gilded. 
Goldbeater (gfild^Mt-fir), n. One whose oc- 
cupation is to beat or foliate gold for gild- 
ing. —Goldbeaters skin, the prepared outside 
membrane of the large intestine of the ox, 
used by goldbeaters to lay between the 
leaves of the metal while they beat it, 
whereby the membrane is reduced very 
thin, and made fit to be applied to cuts and 
fresh wounda 


Gold-beatlxig (^IdTifit-ing), n. The art or 
process of reducing gold to extremely thin 
leaves by beating with a hammer so as to 
prepare it for use in various kinds of gild- 
ing. 

Qoldboimd (gdld'bound), a. Bound or en- 
compassed with gold. * Gold-bound brow.' 
Shat. 

Gold-cloth (gfildldoth), n. Cloth woven of 
threads of gold or interwoven with them. 
Gold Coaat, n. in geog. tlie coast of Africa 
where gold is found, being a part of the 
coast of Guinea. 

Gold-cradle (gOld'kra-dl), n. An apparatus 
employed at gold-dimlngs for washing away 
refuse matter from tne gold. See CRADLE, 18. 
Gold-cup (gbld'kup), n. 1. A cup made of 
gold; particularly such a cup givon as a 
prize in hoiao-racing, volunteer rifle compe- 
titions, 2. A name for various species of 
crowfoot or Ranunculus, especially R. aeris 
and R. bulbosus. Called also Buttercup, 
King-cup, 

Gold-cutter (gbldT&ut-fir), n. A workman 
who prepares gold fur the use of others. 
Simmonas. 

Gold-digger (gfild'dlg-fir), n. One who digs 
for gold as a means of livelihood. 
Gold-digging (gdld'dig-ing), n. 1. The act 
or occupation of digging for gold. —2. A local- 
ity or region where gold is found —generally 
contracted into digging, and commonly in 
plural. 

(Sold-dUBt (gold-dust), n. Gold in very fine 
particles. 

Golden (gdld'n), a. 1. Made of gold; con- 
sisting of gold.— 2. Of the colour or lustre 
of gold; yellow; bright; shining; splendid; 
as, the golden sun; gulden fruit 

Reclining soft on many a golden cloud. Rowe. 

3. Excellent; most valuable; very precious; 
as, the golden rule. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from oil sorts of people. Shak. 

4. Happy; marked by the happiness of man- 
kind; as, the golden age. 

Shelley's atheism is rarely thrust into prominence: 
his Ic.iding thought Is always the goldctt future of 
iiiankinrl. and his assaults are dirorted against what 
he considered .super.stition as the hindrance to the 
ultimate happiness of the race. Quart. Rev. 

5. rre-ominently favourable or auspicious : 
as, a golden opportunity. ‘When that is 
known, and golden time conventa' Shak, 

- Golden age , that early mythological perioi 1 
ill the history of almost all races, fabled to 
have been c»nc of primeval innocence and 
happy ciijoyinents, in which the earth was 
common property, and brought forth spon- 
taneously all things necessary for happy 
existence, while beasts of prey lived at 
peace with other animals. —Gulden balls, the 
three gilt balls placed in front of a pawn- 
broker's place of business. The golden halls 
form the Lombardy arms, and were assumed 
by the colony of Lombards who settled in 
London as bankers and money-lenders.— 
Golden fleece, in class, myth, the fleece of 
gold taken from the ram that bore Phryxns 
through the air to Colchis, and In quest of 
which Jason undertook the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. — legend, the Aurea Le- 

genda of the middle ages. This is the 
most popular of all hagiological records, 
and consists of lives of saints and descrip- 
tions and histories of festivals. It was 
written by James de Vora^iie, archbishop 
of Genoa, about the end of the thirteenth 
coniury.— Golden number, in chron, a num- 
ber showing the year of the moon's cycle: 
so called from having formerly been written 
In the calendar in gold. To find the golden 
number, add 1 to the given year, and divide 
the sum by 19, what remains will bo the 
number required, unless 0 remain, for then 
19 is the golden number.— -Golden rule, (a) In 
arith. the rule of three or rule of proportion. 
(5) In morals, the rule of doing to others as 

jrou would be done by, 

Ck>lden-t>eetle (gfild^-bfi-tix n, ilie popu- 
lar name of several species of beetles of the 
genus Chrysomela, belonging to the tetra- 
merouB section of the order dirysomelldsc. 
There are some British species, but most are 
tropical. Their most obvious characterlstlo 
Is the great brillianoy of their colour. There 
are none of large size. 

Golden-lmg (gfild'n-bug). n. An Insect, 
the Coeeinella septempunetata, called also 
Lady-bvrd, Lady-eaw, Ac, 

Odldan-oam CkddM-fljA (aOld'n-klup, 

gfild'n-flsh), n. flame as CMa-nsh, 
doldnAdub (gfild^n-klub), n. An aquatic 
plant bearing yellow 1Loytm(f)ronHum aqua- 


F&te, fUr, fat, fgll; mfi, met, hfir; pine, pin; n6te, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; "oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y, 8c. tey. 
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tUum, introduced into this country from 
North Americft. 

QoUton-oye^ld^n-I), n. A species of duck, 
theCtoymufacArpscp/itAaimtetf. SeeOAKROT. 
Oolden-flower (g61d'n-flou-er), n. a plant, 
the com -marigold {Chrysanthemum sege- 
turn). See Chrysanthemum. 
Gk>lde2l-ET0a8e (gold^n-gres), 91 . A fee; a 
bribe. . mgurative.] 

Oolden-naur (^Id'n-har). n. A plant, Chry- 
socotna eomaurea, nat. order Asteraceic. it 
is an evergreen shrub ivith yellow flowers, 
flawing to the height of 6 feet, cultivated 
in greenhouses in this country, to which it 
.was brought from Capo Colony. 
Goldon-halred (gOld'n-hard), a. Having 
yellow hair. 

Oolden<-lcnop CgdUVn-nop), n. Same os Gol- 
den^hug. 

Oolden-lungwort (gold'n-lung-wSrtX n. A 

E lant, Hieraeium aurantUicum, one of the 
awk-weeds, a creeping plant found grow- 
ing in woods in Scotland. 

Ctoidenlyt (gdld'u-li), adv. Splendidly; de- 
lightfully. 

My brother Tuques he keeps at school, and report 
speak MO' or his pruflt. ShaJtt. 

Qhlden-maidenhalr (gdld^n mnd-n-har), n. 
A moss, Polgtriehum ctnnmum. It is some- 
times made into brushes and mats. 

Golden Mouse-ear, n. A plant, ilieradum 
vilosella, otic of the most attractive of the 
hawk-weeds, common on heaths and in dry 
pastures, a dwarf plant with elliptical leaves 
exhibiting on the upper surface scattered 
long hairs. It bears on leafless stalks a 
single bright yellow Jlower-hoad. 
Qolden-pneasant (gold'n fez ant), n. Pha- 
siantis pictus, a beautiful species of pheas- 
ant l)elongiiig to China. .Sue PHEASANT. 
Qoldenrod (grdd'nmd), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Solidago, nat. 
order Coinpositso. 

Qoldenrod-tree (gdldTi-rod-trc), n. Bosea 
vervam&ra, a shrub, a native of tlie Cmiury 
Isles. See Horea. 

Golden-samphire (gold'n-sain-fir), n. A 
plant, inula cnth^mides.fiXi evergreen frame- 
plant brought to England from Greece. 
Oolden-sa^Bfrage (gold 'n-sak -si-f raj), w. 
The popular name for plants of the genus 
Chrysospleniurn, a small genus of Saxifra- 
gaccffi, consisting of annual or perennial 
rather succulent herbs, with alternate or 
opposite creiiato leaves, and inconspicuous 
greenish axillary and terminal flowers. They 
are natives of Central and Northern Europe, 
the Himalayas, ainl parts of America. There 
are two Hritish species. 

Golden-Bloptt (gold'n-slopt), a. Wearing 
golden burins. *Somc shy golden-slopt 
Castalio. ' Marston. 

Golden-sulphide (gdhPn-sul-ffd), n, A sul- 
phide of aiitimoiiy. propared by precipitat- 
ing antimonic acid by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. 


ieu-thistle (gdld'n-this-l), n. A popu- 
lar name for the yellow-flowered species of 
Scolyinus. 

Golden- tressed (gOld'n-trest), a. Having 
tresses like gold. 

Golden-wasp (gdhrn-wosp), n. The popular 
name of the ChrysididiB, a tribe of hynienop- 
terous insects, which, in the richness of their 
colours, rie with the humming-birds, llie 
most common, and also the must beautiful 
British species, is the Chrysis ignita, about 
the size of a common window-flv. It is of a 
rich deep blue-green colour on the head and 
thorax, with the abdomen of a burnished 
golden-copper hue. The golden wasps de- 
posit their eggs in the nests of other hymcii- 
optera, their larvie destroying those of these 
insects. 

Goldsr, n. See Golader. 

Gold-feyer (gdld'fg vcr), n, A mania for 
digging or otherwise searching for gold. 
Gola-fleld (gdldTSld), n. A district or region 
where gold is found. 

OoldflniA (gdld'flnsb), n. [A. Sax. goldjlne.] 
The Fringma earduelis (Carduelis elegans), 
a common British bird, so named from the 
yellow markings on its winga Its brilliant 
plumage, soft and pleasant song, and do- 
cility liiake It a favourite cage-bird. Oold- 
flnohes feed on various kinds of seeds, par- 
ticularly those of the thistle, dandelion, and 
groundsel. 

CR>ld-fllUl6r (g61d'f!nd-Ar), n. 1. One who 
flnds gold.— 2. t One who empties privies. 

Ai our rdd-finderst they haye the honour in the 
, night and darkneu to thrli 


iiients. 


tve on stench and excre- 
Ftiiham, 


Oold-HniQr (^Id'fln-i), n. A fl(Ui, a kind of 


wrasse, the Ch'enUabrusccTnuhicus; also same 
as OoM'Sinny. 

GoldllBlL Goldenfieli (gdld'flsh, g61d'n-flsh), 
n. A flsh of the genus Cyprinus, of the size 
of a pilchard, so named from its bright 
colour. These Ashes are reared by the Chinese 
in small ponds. In basins, or porcelain ves- 
sels, and kept for ornament, and are now 
largely bred in ponds, tanks, or glass ves- 
sels in this country. 

Gold-foil (goldToil), n. A thin sheet of gold 
used by dentists and othei's. Simmomh. 
Gold-hammer (gdldliam-m^r), n. A kind 
of bird, the yellow-hammer (which see). 
Gold-hewen,t a. Of a gold hue or colour. 
Chaucer. 

Gold-hunter (g01dTinnt-6r), n. One who 
eagerly seeks after gold. 

Goldie, Goldapink (^Id'i, gdurspingk), n. 
Local names 01 the goldflnch. 

Golding (gdldlng), n, A sort of apple. 
Gold-lace (gbld'las), n. A lace wrought with 
gold or gilt thread. 

Gold-latten (gfikriat-en), 71 . Plates of gold, 
or of other metal covered with gold. 
Gold-leaf (gdUTlef). n. Gold foliated or 
beaten into a thin leaf. The gold is beaten on 
a block of marble with hammers of polished 
iron, and is thus reduced to the thick- 
ness of paper. It is then cut into pieces 
about an inch square, and placed between 
skins (see GOLPBEATER), beaten thinner, 
and divided into squares, and again beaten, 
until it has acquired the necessary degree 
of thinness. — Oold-leaf electroscope, an in- 
strument for detecting the presence of elec- 
tricity by the divergence of two slips of 
gold-leaf inclosed in a glass case. See Elec- 
troscope. 

Goldless (gdldTes), a. Destitute of gold. 

' The golaless age, where gold disturbs no 
dreams.* Byron. 

Gold-lily (gdldai-li). n. The yellow lily. 

She moves among my visions of the lake . . . 
While Wic jTcid-itly btows, and overhead 
The light cloud smoulders on the summer crag. 

TennvsoPt, 

Goldney (gold'ne), n. A flsh, the giltliead 
or gohlcn wrasse. 

Gold-of-pleagure (gOld'ov-plc-zhiir), n. A 
cruciferous annual plant, Camelina satim, 
frequently found in flax flolds in iliis country 
though supposed not to be a native. On the 
Contineiit it has long been cultivated for its 
seeds, from which an oil is obtained. 
Gold-plate (goid'plut), n. Yessels, dishes, 
spoons, Ac., of gold. 

Gold-prints (gdld'print-6rX ?». A printer 
who docs omai'ncntal printing, letterpress 
or lithography, in gold. Simmonds. 
Gold-printing (goid'print-ing), n. Tlie art 
or process of producing ornamental print- 
ing in gold. 

Gold-proof (gdld'prbf), a. Proof against 
bribery or temptation by money. 

This is most strange. Art thoujb'’(>/ff-/ri>^/ 
There’s for thee. Jirau. & FI. 

Gold-slnny (gold^sin-i), n. A flsh, a kind of 
wrasse, Ctenolabrus rupestris; also same as 
Gold-finny. 

Gold-size (goUTsiz), n. A size or glue used 
as a surface on which to apply gold-leaf; 
a mixture of chrome and varnish used in 
gold-printing and for other puiposes. 
Ctoldsmlth (gdld'smith), n. 1. An artisan 
who manufactures vessels and oniamcnts 
of gold.— 2. t A l)anker; one who manages 
the pecuniary concerns of others, goldsmiths 
having formerly acted as bankers. 

The goldsmUh or scrivener, who takes all your 
fortune to dispose of, when he has beforehand re- 
solved to break the following day, does surely de- 
serve the gallows. Swift- 

Gold8inltlizle,tn. Goldsmith’s work. Chau- 
cer. 

(}oidBmltll8*-note(g5ld'8miths-nut),n. The 
name given to the earliest form of bank- 
note, from tl\e fact tliat it was issued by 
goldsmiths. 

Ckild-splnk (gflld'spingk), n. A local name 
of the goldfinch. 

Ck)ld-8Uc^ (gOld'stik), n. A title given to 
colonels of .the British Life Guards and to 
captains of the gentlemen-at-arms, from the 
gilt rods which they boar when attending 
the sovereign on state occasions. 
Gold-thread (gflld'thred). n. 1. A thread 
formed of flattened gold laid over a thread 
of silk by twisting it with a wheel and iron 
bobbins; also, the same as Gold-wire, —2. In 
the United States, a ranunculaceous ever- 
green plant, Coptis trifolia, so called from 
Us fibrous yellow roota 
Qdd-waaher fgdld'wosh-er), n. 1 . One who 
washes away the refuse from gold ore, as in 


a cradle.— 2. Tlie instrument employed in 
washing the refuse from gold. 

Gold-Wire (gdldVIr). n. An ingot of silver 
suporflcially coverea with gold and drawn 
through a great number of holes of different 
sizes, until it is brought to the requisite 
flnenoss. Called also Gold-thread. 
GoldylOCkB (gOld’i-loks), n. A name given 
to certain plants of the genus Chrysocoma, 
BO called from the tufts of yellow flowers 
which terminate their stems. 

Goletat n. The throat or gullet. Chaucer. 
Golf (golO. n. [D. ko^; G. kolhe, a club. 
Soo Club.] A game played with clubs and 
balls, generally over large commons, downs, 
or links, whore a series of small round holes 
are cut in the turf at distances of from 100 
to 600 yards from each other, according to the 
nature of the ground, so as to form a circuit 
or round. 1'he rival players are one on 
each side, or two against two, in which caso 
the two partners strike the ball on their 
side alteniately. The object of the game is, 
starting from tne first hole, to drive the ball 
into the next hole with as few strokes as 
possible, and so on with all the holes in suc- 
cession, the side which holes its ball on any 
occasion with the fewest strokes being said 
to gain the hole. The match is usually 
decided by the greatest number of boles 
gained in one or more rounds. Golf, which 
for a long time was a game almost entirely 
confined to Scotland, is now established 
south of the Tweed and in many of the 
British colonies. 

Golf-61ub (golflriub), n. 1. A club used in the 
game of golf. These are of different uses, 
and have different names according to the 
purpose for which they are respectively 
designed; thus one is called the driver, an- 
other the putter, a third the spoott, a fourth 
the deck, <kc.— 2. An association formed for 


practising golf playing. 
Golfer (golf 


^r). One who plays golf. 

Golgotha (goTgo-tha), n. [Heb., * the place 
of a skull.'! A charnel-house. 

Gollaxdery (g6'li-ard-6r-i), n. [From the 
Goliards, a kind of monkish rhapsodists.] 
A satirical kind of poetry In the middle ages. 
Mil man. 

Goliath-l>e6tle(g6-irath-b6-tl),n. [From the 
large size of some of the species. ] The po- 
pular name of the beetles of the genus Qolia- 
tliUB, natives of Africa and South America, 
remarkable for their large size, and on ac- 
count of their beauty and rarity much prized 
by collectors. There are several species, 
as G. cacicuK (goliath-beetle proper), G. poly- 
phemvs, O. micans, Ac. G. cacieus, a South 
American species, is roasted and eaten by 
the natives of the district it inhabits, who 
regard it as a great dainty. It attains a 
length of 4 inches. 

dollathUfl (gd-lFa-thusV n. The genus to 
which the goliath-beetles belong. See pre- 
ceding article. 

Golione,t n. A kind of gown. Ualliwell. 
Ck>ll t (gol). n. [ITobably the Celtic form of 
L. vola, the palm of the hand.] A hand; 
a paw; a claw. 

Fy, Mr. Constable, what you have? Is Jus- 
tice so blind you cannot see to wash your hands f 

Btau. Gr Ft. 

Gollach (goria6h), n. [Gael, gobhlach, 
forked.] A name of the earwig {Foificula 
aurieulariay, applied also to beetles in gen- 
eral and some other insects. [Scotch.] 
Goloe-8lloe (g6-16'shb), n. [From golosh or 
galoche; or W. golo, a covering, and £. shoe.'l 
An overshoe; a shoe worn over another to 
keep the foot dry. 

Golore (go-ldf), n. Same as Galore. 
Gbl08lie (gO-loshO, n. An overshoe, now gen- 
erally made of vulcanized india-rubber. See 
Galoche. 

I can assure you that the dirt of our streets is not 
quite over his shoes, so th;«t he cun walk dry. If he 
would wear goloshes as 1 do, he would have no 
cause of complaint Sheridan. 

Golpe n. In her. a roundlet of a 

purple colour. 

Golt (golt), n. Same as Gault. 

Ckn^t Goman, 1 9t [A. Saz. and Goth, guma, 
a man.] A man; a person, whether male or 
female. 

Fish. Lady, well met 
Fran. 1 do not think so, sir. 

Fich, A scornful Widow, Old flay. 

Goniarlte.Gomarl8t (go^mar-it. go'm^-ist), 
n. A follower of Fiwcis Gomar, a Dutch 
disciple of Calvin in Uie seventeenth cen- 
tury. The sect, otherwise called Butch Be- 
numstrants, very strongly opposed the doc- 
trines of'Arrolnius, adhering as rigidly to 
those of Calvim 


ch, eAain; 6fa,So. lodi; g,go; JJob; Ik, Fr. ton; ng, sing; tii, ffcen; th, lAin; w, wig; *wh, tcAig; zh, azure. -See Key. 
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Gombo (gom'bo), n. Same os Gumbo. 

Gome n, [Probably a corruption of 

eoofn (which see).] The black greaee of a 
cart-whool 

Gomeh (go^mk), n. In India, a handful; 
lit aa many rice-stalkB. with ears attached, 
as can be grasped with the hand. 

Ckunelin (gom'^el-in). n. A kind of German 
dextrine or starch made from potatoes, used 
by weavers as glue for cotton warps and for 
dressing printed calicoea 

Qomer n. A Hebrew measure. See 

Homkr. 

Gomer (gd'mdr), n. [After its inventor 
Qonier.^ A partioiilar form of chamlmr in 
onlnance, consisting in a conical narrowing 
of the bore towartls its inner end. It was 
first devised for the service of mortars in 
the wars of the first Napoleon. 

Oomoreh Gamplirel (goinV^r el. gamfrel), 
n. [Perhaps a corniption from Fr. aoiinfre, 
goittfre, one who eats much and dii-tily, a 
gormandiser; comp, also Icel. gambm, to 
brag, to prate.] A stupid or senseless fellow; 
a blockhead. [ScotciL ] 

Gomlali (gom'la), n. in the East Indies, a 
wator>Jug or ewer. 

CkniLlli 6 »t n. Gum. Chaucer. 

G 01 llllier(gom' 6 r), n. Aniel>wheat(7'n7u.v/-m 
amyleuav^ deprived of its husks by means 
of millstones, much esteemed in and around 
Darmstailt in the prepiiration of soups. 

Gomphiaais (gom-fi'a'Sis), n. [Gr., tooth- 
acha] In med. looseness of the teeth (par- 
ticularly the molars) in their sockets. 

Gomphoeaxpus (goiii70-kar-pus). n. [Gr. 
gomphoH, a nail, and karpoa, fruit, j A genus 
of African aud Arabian plants, nat. order 
Asclepiadactiw, the leaves of one species of 
which (G. fruticoMUM) is used for adulterating 
senna. 

GompllOlOlliUlII (gom-fo-ld'bi-um). ti. [Gr. 
qomplurii, a nail or club, and lobion, for 
lobok, the capsule or pixl of leguminous 
planta] An AustralLan genus of shrubby 
Leguminosfic, with alternate simple or com- 
pound leaves, iiaiially terminal red or yellow 
ilowera, and spherical or oblong many -seeded 
pods. O. uncinaium is poisonous to sheep. 
They are all greenhouse plants in this 
country. 

Qomplioneiiia (gom-fo-nd'ma), n. [Gr. goto- 
phoMt a club, amnisnut, a filament, from neu, 
to spin. ] A genus of Giatomacete having se- 
veral friistiiies attached to a branched stalk. 

GomphOSiB (gom-fd'sis), n. (Gr.. from gam- 
phoo, to bolt together, from gamphoa, a club, 
a nail.] In anaf. an immovable articula- 
tion in which one hone is received into an- 
other, like a nail or peg into its hole, occur- 
ring only in the articulations of the teeth 
with the alveoli. It is also (‘ailed A riicu- 
latum by Jmplantatiun. 

Oompliraiia, Gomplurena (gom-fre'na), n. 
[Corrupt form of L. grumpheana^ name used 
by Pliny of a kiud of amaranth.] A genus 
of plants of the nat. order AmaranUiacece, 
chiefly natives of tropical America, consist- 
ing of undershrubs or herbs with opposite 
leaves and (often white or red) flowers in 
lax spikes or globular heads. G. globoaa is 
in cultivation. 

Gomutl (go-mu'ti), n. The .Malayan name 



Gosiuti Palm {Saa^mrus satehari/ar), 

tor the BMo-palm {Saguerua $aedMifatr\ 
which yields a bristly fibre resembling black 


horsehair, known by the same name. Tliis 
fibre, which is also called Eioo, is manufac- 
tured into cordage, plaited into ornaments, 
employed for thatching, aud put to various 
other similar usoa 

Goil,t v.i. it\f. aud pres, tense pi. of go. 
Chaucer, 

GonaUifi j[gd-na-keO« An African name 
for Acacia Adanaonii, which yields good 
building timber. 

Gondola (gon^dd-la), n. [It.; origin un- 
known.] A fiat-bottonied boat, very long 
and narrow, used at Venice in Italy on the 
canals. A gondola of middle size is about 




Gonfalon. 


Gondola. 

.^0 feet long and 4 broad, termitiatlng at 
each end in a sharp point or peak rising 
to the height of 5 feet. Towards the centre 
there is a curtained chamber for the fms- 
sengers. 

Didst ever see n g^tmdola f for fear 
You should not. 1*11 describe it you cx.ictly : 

*Tis a long covered boat that's common here, 
Carved at the prow, built lightly but compactly. 

Row'd by two rowers, c.'ich call'll 'gone loher,' 

It glides along the water looking t>lackly, 

lust Tike a coffin clarit in a canoe. 

Where none can moke out wh.it you say or do. 

Byron. 

2. A flat-liottomed boat for carrying produce 
and the like. [United States.]—.*!. A long 
platform car, with no or very low sides, 
used on railways. [United States.] 
Oondolfit (gon'do-let), n. A small gondola. 
Moore. 

Gondolier (gon-dd-lerOi A man who rows 
a gondola. 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more, 

And illcnt rows the songless gondolitr. Byron, 
Gone (gon), tip. of go. 

GonilGuon, Gonfanon (gon'fa-Iou, gon'fa- 
non), n. [Fr. pon- 
SaUm ; It. goof a- 
lone; L.L. gunt- 
fano; from 0 . 0 . 
guntfano- gunty a 
combat, and /ano, 
a banner. Comp. 

A. Sax. gUthfano^ 
gUth, war, and 
/a 7 io,abaniier.] An 
ensign or standard; 
especially an en- 
sign having two or 
three streamers or 
tails, fixed on a 
frame made to turn 
like a ship's vane, 
or, as in the case 
of the Papal gonfalon, suspendod from a 
pole similarly to a sail from a mast. The 
person intrusted with the gonfalon in many 
of the medieval republican cities of Italy 
was often the chief personage in the state. 

Helmet and shield, and spear nnd ^frja/on. 

Streaming a balefnl light that was not of the sun. 

Bojgrrx. 

C^nMonX&r (gDn'falrO-D£r^'), n. A chief 
standard-bearer. See Oonpaloi?. 

Had she (Florence) not her private councils de- 
bating, her great council resolving, and her magi.s- 
t rates executing? Was not the rotation, too, pro- 
vided for by the anmial election of her £P^a/antrr f 

Bp. fVren. 

GongfCgon^tt. [A. Sax. a privy, a pas- 

sage. fteeOo.] A privy or Jakes. Chaucer. 
GOU (gong), n. [Malay.] A Chinese musi- 
cal instrument made of a mixed metal of 
copper (about seventy-eifi^t parts) and tin 
(about twenty -two parts), in form like a 
round fiat dish with a rim 2 to 8 inches in j 
depth. It is struck bv a kind of clnim- 
stick, the head of wbkdi is covered with 
leather, and is used for the purposes of 
making loud sonorous signals^ of marking 
time, and of adding to the clangour of mar- 
tial insirumenta— 2. In nuicA a stationary 
hell whose hammer is moved by a wire or 
cord, as in the engine-room of a steamer. 
Gong-gong (gong'gong)^ n, A kind of cym- 
bal made of copper alloy; a goM. 
Gong-metal (gong'met-alX n. The metal of 


which gongs are made; an alloy conaistiug 
of about seventy-eight parts of copper and 
twenty-two of tin. 

Gongfmlia (gon-gon'ya), n, A variety of 
mate or Paraguay tea used in Brazil, pre- 
pared from the leaves of Ilex Oongonhaeaul 
1. TArezaiis (pam^iensisX species of holly. 
Ckingora (gon-g 6 'ra), n. [In honour of Don 
A. C. yGongora, a viceroy of New Granada.] 
A singular genus of orchids found growing 
on tree stems in tropical America. They 
have oblong, grooved, two-leaved pseudo- 
bulbs, the leaves broadly lance -shaped, 
plaited, and a foot or more in length. Grow- 
ing from the base of the pseudo-bulbs are 
dipping flower racemes sometimes 2 feet 
hiiig. Over a dozen species are known. 
OoxigylOBpermem (gon']i-l 6 -sp 6 r''me-eX n. 
pi. [Gr. gongyloa, niiinii, and aperma, seed.] 
A division of rose-spored algm, containing 
those genera in which the spores are col- 
lected without order in a mucous or mem- 
branaceous inother-cell. The division in- 
cludes the CeramiacesD, £hodymeiiiacea% 
and CryptoneiniaceiB. 

GongylUB (gon'ji-lus), n. [Gr. gongyloHy 
round.] In hot (a) a name given to a spore 
of certain fungi. ( 6 ) A round, hard, deeldu- 
uiis body connected with the reproduction 
of certain sea-weeds. 

OoniaBter (go-ni-as't^r), n. [Gr. gonia, an 
angle, and aster, a star.] A genus of star- 
tlshes found in a living state, and occun*ing 
also fossil in the green-sand, chalk, and elder 
tertiaries: often called Cuahion-stars. 
Goniatites (go'ni-a-tPTez), n. [Gr. gbnia, an 
angle.] An extinct genus of fossil ^ells, lie- 
longing to the dibraiichiate ccphalopodotis 
I iiiolluscs and family of Ammonites. 

Gonldia (go-ni'di-a), n. pi. [Gr. goni, gener- 
ation, and eidos, ap^arance.] In bot. a name 
applied to the secondary, roprodiietive, 
given, spherical cells in the thallusof lichens 
immediately below the surface, forming the 
distinctive mai*k between those plants and 
fungi. 

Goniometer (g(Vni~om'et- 6 r). n. [Gr. gonUt, 
angle, and me iron, measui'e.1 An instru- 
ment for measuring solid angles, or the in- 
clination of planes, particularly Uie angles 
formed by the faces of crystals. /fey&ef- 
ing gtmmneter, an instnimcnt for measur- 
ing the angles of crystals by determining 
through what angular space the crystal 
must be tunuHl so that two rays reflected 
from two surfaces successively shall have 
the same direction. 

Goniometric, Gonioxnetrical (g 6 'ni-o- 
m(jt"rik. g(Vni-o-met"rik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or determined by a goniometer. 
Qoniomatry (go-ni oni'et-ri), n. The art of 
mctnsuiing solid angles. 

GoniophollB ( go-ni-oroMs), n. [Ur. gOnia, 
an angle, and pholia, a seme or scuie.] A 
genus of fossil crocodiles, so named from tile 
angular shape of their scales or scutes. 
I'hcir teeth, bones, and dermal scutes occur 
in the Purbeck and Wealden strata. Itome- 
times called the Swanage crococmc, from 
the flue Bpeciiiieu now in the Brliisli 
Museum having been found in that locality. 
Q0]Uie,t n. A gun. Chaucer, 

QannTO,t Qonna^t pret. pL of ginne^ to 
begin. CAauccr. 

GonoUaBtldia (go'no-blas-ii''di-aX n. pi. 
[Gr. gonoa, offspring, and hlaatidUm^ dim, of 
blaatoa, a biid] In zool. the name implied 
to the processes which cony the repr^uc- 
tive receptacles or gonophores in many of 
the hydrozoa or zoophyte 
Oonocalyx (go-no-ka'llks), n. [Gr. gonoa, a 
bud, and kalyx, a cup.] In zool. the swim- 
niitig bell in a medusiionn gonophore which 
is nut detached 

Oonof, Gonoph (gon'of), n. [A ludicrous 
corruption of mme off.] A thief or amateur 
jiickpocket. iHekena. [Slang.] 

Ctonopliore (gon'o-fOr), n. [Gr. gonoa, seed, 
and phoreC, to bear.] 1 . In boL the short 
stalk which bears the stamens and carpels 
in Auonacess, 2. In zooL one of tlie 
generative buds or receptacles of the ro- 
produutive elements in the hydrozoa or 
zoophytea 

Gonopiaaidm, GonoidABianB (gfi-nfi-pli^Bi- 
dd, go-nd-pla'shanzX n. pL [Gr. gonu^Koee, 
ptox, anything flat* a plane, and etdoi, resem- 
blance.] A nuniiy of brachyurous crusta- 
ceans. whose carapaee to either square or 
rhomboklal, andmuch wider than It to long. 
There to one British species. Several occur 
fo^l. 

Gonoplax (gfi'nd-plaksX ^ t^ee the pre- 
ceding artime.] A genue of decapod short- 
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tailed oniataceans, the type of the family 
Gonopl aoidap (wliioh see). 

Qonopteryx &on-op't6r-ikB), m. [Qr. gonu, 
the knee, and pteryx, a wing.] A genus of 
lepidopterous insects, the brimstone or 
sulphur butterflies, remarkalile for their 
rapidity of flight and migratory habits. 
The O. rhamni is one of the earliest among 
the PapilionidBD that makes its appeanuico, 
sometimes in favourable weatlier even as 
early as ttie middle of February. The male 
is of a pure sulphur-yellow above; the 
female is paler. 

Gonorrhea. Gonorrhoea (go.no-re'a). n, 
[Gr. ffonarrnoia—gatioa, semen, and rheo, to 
flow.] A speoiflc contagious inflammation 
of the male urethra or the female vagina, 
attended, from Its early stages, with a pro- 
fuse secretion of much mucus intermingled 
with a little pus. This secretion contains 
the contagion of the disease. 

Gonosome (gd'nO-sdm), n. fCIr. gonos, olf- 
spring, and body.] In tool, a collec- 

tive term for the reproductive zooids of a 
hydrozoon. 

Gonotheca (gu-no-thelca), n. [Gr. gonoft, off- 
spring, and theke, a case.] In roof, thochitin- 
ous receptacle within which the gonophorcs 
of certain of the hydrozoa arc produced. 
GonysCgo'nis), fi. [Gr. jgponi/, the knee.] In 
onutJi, the inferior margin of the symphysis 
of the lower jaw or the united extremities 
of the gnatlddia. 

Good (gud), a. [Found in slightly varying 
forms throughout the Teutonic languages. 
Sec God, where the different forms of the 
word are shown as contrasted with those of 
God ] 1. Conducive, in general, to any end 
or purpose, as health or happiness; service- 
able; advantageous: beneflciul: profitable; 
wh<»le8ome; suitable; useful; fit; proper; 
right. 

It is not that the in.in should be alone. 

(ien. ii. i8. 

'I lie water of Nilus is citcelleiit far hynochon* 
ilit.ic nielaucholy. 

2. Possessing desirable or valuable physical 
<|iialities: opposed to bad. * Good wine needs 
no bush. ' SMik. * A good yoke of bullocks. ' 
Shade. — 3. Possessing moral excellence or 
virtue; virtuous; worthy; righteous; duti- 
ful; pious; religious. 

Yet perad venture for nj^aad m.in some would even 
dare to die. Rom. v. 7. 

The only son of light. 

In a dark age, against example 
Against all allurement. MiUon, 

4. Excellent; valuable; precious. 

A good bo'tk is the preciniis life'blood of a master 
spirit, eitibiilnicd and treasured up on purpose to a 
liTe beyond life. 

r>. Kind; benevolent; humane; merciful; 
gracious; propitious; friendly; with to or 
iowartU. ‘The men wore very good to us.* 

1 Sam. XXV. 16. -6. Serviceable ; suitable ; 
adapted; fitted; couveniout; suited: fre- 
quently with /or. 

All quality that \s^cod far anything is founded 
originally in merit. *Jtrtmy CoUter. 

7. Clever; skilful; dexterous; handy. *Kgood 
workman.* Shak. 

Those are generally at flattering who are 
jrood for nothing else. Sauih, 

8. Adequate; sufficient; competent; valid. 

My reasons arc both j^ood and weighty. Shak. 

0. To be depended upon for the discharge of 
obligations incurred; of sufficient pecuiiia^ 
ability or of unimpaired credit; able to fulfil 
engagements. 

My meaning In saying he is aavMf man, is to have 
you understand me that he is sufiicieat. ... I think 
1 may take his bonds. Shak. 

10. Real; actual: serions. ‘Good earnest.* 
5AaAr.-'ll. Considerable; more than a little. 

The curiosity of the public went a good way to 
maintain an unabated interest in these publications. 

Sir tr. Scott. 

12. Not defleient; full; complete. 'Good 
measure. ' Luke vi. 38. — 18. Not blemished ; 
unsullied; immaculate; fair; honourable. 

* A good name.' Bocl. vii. 8.— A good fellow, 
a man esteemed for his companionable or 
social qualities. — Good eotmderation, in 
law, a consideration founded on motives of 
generosity, prudence, and natural duty, 
such as natural love and affection. See 
OONBTDSRATTON. ^Qood heed, greatcare; due 
caution.— /n good eooth, in good truth ; in 
reality.— /n mod time, opponunely; not tbo 
toon nor too late; in proper time.— Tomolfe 
good, (a) to perform; to fulfil; as, to make 
good one's word or promise, (b) To confirm 
•r establish; to prove; to verify; as, to make 
goad a charge or accusation, (c) To supply 


defleisney; to make up a defect; as, I will 
make good what is wanting, (d) To indem- 
nify; to give an equivalent for damages; as, 
if you suffer loss, 1 will make it good to you. 
(e) To maintain; to car» into effect ; as, to 
make good a retreat— To etand good, to be 
firm or valid; as, his word or promise stands 
good. — To think good, to see gotjd, to be 
pleased or satisfied; to think to be expe- 
dient. 

I If ye think good, give me my price. Zee. xi. m. 

—As good as, equally ; no better than ; tlie 
same as. 

Therefore sprang there even of one, .and him as 
good as dead, so many as the stars of the sky in mul- 
titude. fleb. xi. 12. 

- As good as his word, equalling in fulfil- 
ment what was promised ; perforin iiig to the 
extent. -Good is much used in greeting and 
leave-taking os expressing a friendly wish ; 
as, good day; good night and the like. 

Gk>Od (gud). n. 1. That which possesses de- 
sirable qualities, or contributes to diminish 
or remove pain, or to increase happiness 
or prosperity; that which is serviceable, 
fit, excellent, kind, benevolent, or the like; 
benefit ; advantage : opposed to evil or 
misery; as, the meiiicino will do neither 
good nor harm; it does my heart good to see 
you so happy. 

There are inany that say. Who will show us any 
goodf Vs. iv. 6. 

2. Welfare; prosperity; advatieemeiii of 
interest or happiness; as, he laboured for 
the good at the state. 

'Die good of the whole community can be pro- 
mot«Ml only liy iitlvancing the good of each of the 
members composing it. fhy- 

A valuable possession or piece of property; 
almost always in the plural, and equivalent 
to wares, merchandise, commodities, mov- 
ables, household furniture, chattels, effects. 
All thy goods are confiscate to the state. Shak. 

— For good, for good and all, to close the 
whole business; for the last time; finally. 

We were out of school /or good at three. Dicketts. 

Good (gud), adv. Well; especially in the 
phrase as good or as good as, equally well as, 
or with. 

As good almost kill a man as kill a good book. 

Milton. 

The pilot must intend .some port before he steers 
his course, nr he had as good leave hts vessel to the 
direction of the winds and the government of the 
waves. South. 

—Good cheap, rather cheap, not estimated 
very highly. [Good here is strictly speak- 
ing an adjective, the phrase being equiva- 
lent to good bargain— i'v. bon vmreiU. ] 

Hard thtng.s are glorious, easy things^^’M/rAm/. 

G. Herbert. 

To mannre. [Old Engliidi 


Good (gud), v.t. 
and iScotch.] 


The husliandman looks not for a crop in the wild 
desart; but where he hath and plowed, and 
cared, and sown, why should he not look lor a harvest t 

Bp. Hall. 

Good-hreedlng (g^id-br^d'ing), n. route 
manners, formed by a good education; a 
tKilfte education. 

Cfood-bye, Good-by (gud-bF). [Oontr. of 
God be with ye. Old editions of Shakspere 
usually have ‘God buy you* where tlie mo- 
dern have ‘God bo with you.*] A form of 
salutation at parting; farewell; as, to say or 
bid good-bye; when the good-byes were said. 

Good-bye, proud world I I'm going home ; 

Thou art not my friend, and l*m not thine. 

Enterson. 

Good-conditionad (gud-kon-di'shond), a. 
Being in a good state; having good qualities 
or favourable symptoms. 

QOOd-dmy (gud-da0» n. and inter;. A kind 
wisli or salutation at meeting or parting. 

Good-deed t (gud-dedX ode. [An intensive 
form of indeed. ] In very deed, in gvHid 
truth: indeed. 'Yet good-deed, Leontes, I 
love thee.* Shak. 

Qooddeiltt Oood-e’ent (gud-den*, gud-6n'), 

U Older E. godden.] A contraction for 
Even or Good Evening, a kind wish or 
salutation. 

' God ye good morning, gentlemen.* * God ye 
good-den, fair gentlewoman.* * It it good-den f ' * *Tis 
no lest, I tell you.* Shak. 

Ck>odoiitaoo8B,Goodoiioyte(giTd-o'ni-a^'a6-8, 

S id-6-n6'vi-e), n. pi. [After Dr. Goodenough, 
shop of Carlisle.] A small nat order of 
oxogens chiefly found in Australia, and 
nearly allied to StyUdeie and Campanu- 
lacesa It contains 12 genera and about 200 
qiecies. They are herbs or underahrubs, 
with usually alternate leaves, and irregnlar 
yellow, blue, or white flowers, axillary or in 
terminal spikes, raoemes, or panicles. The 


genus ScsBVola is widely spread thnmghout 
the coasts of tropical and sub tropical 
regions. Some species of Leschenauliia are 
in cultivation. 

Good-even, Good-evening (gud'o-vn, ^d'- 
c-vn-iug), n. and interj. A form of saluta- 
tion. Shak. 

Good-lktced (cnidTast). a. Having a hand- 
some face; having a face with a good ex- 
pression. Shak. 

GK>Od-fellOW(gud'fel-]d),n. A good-natured, 
pleasant pei-son; a genial, sociable man; a 
l>ooii companion. 

Good-fellow (gqd-ferid), v.t. To make a 
boon companion of ; to salute by the name 
of a good fellow. [Rare.] 

I.et tlie rather be disliked for not being a beast, 
than he good/eliowed with a liug for being one. 

Bc/tham. 

Good-fellowship (gud'fell6-ship),n. Merr}* 
society; companlonableness; friendliness. 

Good-fblk, Good-neighbourB (gqd^fak, 

gud'na-berz), ?i.pl. A euphemism for fairies 
or elves, employed through a dread of of- 
fending them by naming them plainly. 
Ck>od-for-nothlng (gu(Ffor-na-thing),n. An 
idle, worthless person. 

Good-for-noth^g (gud*for-nu-thing), a. 
Worthless. 

CklOd Ftlday, n. A fast of the Christian 
church, in memory of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, kept on the Friday of Passion-week; 
the third day or Friday before Easter. 
Goodgeon (RUd'jon). n. See GOOOINO. 
Good-humour (gud-hu'mer), n. A cheerful 
temper or state of mind. ‘And keepi^ootf- 
humour still whate'er we lose.* Pope, 
Good-humoured (gud-hu'merdX a. Being 
of a cheerful temper; characterized by good- 
humour; as, a good-humoured remark. 
Good-humouredly ( gud-hu'merd-u ), adv. 
In a good-humoured manner; with a cheer- 
ful temper; in a cheerful way. 

Gooding (gfld'ing), ti. a mode of asking alms 
foririony in use in England, and in one form 
still continued. See extract 
To go a-gooding Is a ciiMom observed In several 
parts of England on St. Thomas's day by women 
only, who a^ alms, ami in return for them wish all 
that is good, such as a happy new-year, Ac., to their 
benefactors, sometimes presenting them also with 
siirigs of ever -greens. In some p.'irts of Surrey and 
Kent the custom is thus kept up; and in other 
counties goading is the word, among the poor, for 
• * ' - able them 


collecting r 
to keep Uie 


before Christmas what may enal 
festival. 


Todd. 


Gooding (gud'ing), n. In ship-building, the 
aamc as Googiag, 

Goodlsh (gfld'iRh), a. Good in a moderate 
degree; pretty good; tolerable; fair. *Gooil- 
ish nie.tiircB in gilt frames. * Walpole. 
Gooa-lack(glld-Iak‘), interj. \Good, and lack, 
which seems to be a contraction from Utkin 
or ladykin, a diminutive of lady, that is the 
Virgin Mary ('Our lady*), who, in Catholic 
times, was appealed to on all occasions. 
Hence good-lack was originally equivalent 
to gooa-lady.] An exclamation implying 
wonder, surprise, or admiration. 
OoodleSBtt a. Having no goods or money. 
Chaucer. 

GoodlinOBB (gud'li-iies), n. The condition 
or quality of ooing goodly; beauty of form; 
grace; elegance. 

Her goodiiness was Aill of harmony to his eyes. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Qood-ludk (gudauk), n. Good fortune; a 
fortunate event; success. 

Goodly (gydli), ads. In a good manner; ex- 
cellently. 

To her gnests doth bounteous banquet dight, 
AttemperedV^^* well for health and for dcBght. 

Spenser. 

Goodly (gfldlil, a. L Being of a hatidsume 
foim ; l>eautiiul ; graceful ; well-favourod; 
portly; handsome; sb, a goodly person', goodly 
raiment. 

O what a goodly outside falsehood hath. Shat. 
The goodliest man of men since bom. MiUon. 
Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink. 

Goodly and great he sails behind hLs link. Dryden. 

2. Pleasant; agreeable; desirable. 

It is agoodty sight to see 
What Heaven hath done Tor tnU delicious land. 

Byron. 

8. Large; considerable; as, a groodf i/ number. 
Goodlyboadt (gxvdTMied), n. Goodness; 
grace. Spenser. 

Goodman (gud-manO. n. [By some reierred 
to A. Sax. gummann, a famous man, a man, 

S um (from guma, a man) being a prefix 
enoting eminonce or excellence; but more 
probably simply good and man, on type of 
goodwife.] 1. A familiar appellation of civi- 
lity; a rustic term of compliment, frequently 
used to a person whose first name is un- 
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known, or whon one does not wish to use 
thit name: nearly equivalent to Mr. or some- 
times to gaffer, [Obsolescent.] 


Old £^oodPHaM Dobson of the Green* 
Kenieinbers he the trees has seen. 


Swt/t, 


Mat. 


It was sometimes used ironically. 

With you, £ocdmaH boy, if you please. 

2. A husband; the head of a family, 
xxiv. 43. 

Good-manners feud-man'nftrz). n. pL Pro- 
priety of behnviitiir; politeness: dccomin. 
Oood-moming, Good-morrow(gud-iuorn'- 
ing, g\id-mo'r(Q, n. A salutation or greeting 
in the early port of the day. 

* Speaking a still with her eyes. 

Tennyson. 

Good-nature (gud-na'tur), n. l. Natural 
mildness and kindness of disposition. • *2. t A 
natural inclination to goodness or holiness. 

GooJ’nature, being the relics and rcm.iins of that 
shipwreck whn h Arruti made, is the proper and im- 
mediate disposition to holiness. yer, Tnyior. 

Good-natured (gud n&'turd). a. l. Hi^ving 
good-nature; naturally mild in temper; not 
cosily provoked. 2. t Naturally disposed to 
goodness or holiness. - iTtnd, 

Qood-natured. See under Benignant. 
Gk>Od-naturedly (gud-nA^turd-li). adv. In a 
good-natured manner; with good-nature or 
mildness of temper. 

Good-naturednesa (^d-na'turd-ncs), n. 
The state or quality of being good-natured; 
good-humour; good-temper. 

Goodness (gud'nes), 71. 1. The state or qiiality 
of being good (in all its senses); cxcelleiice; 
virtue; kindness; benevolence.— 2. A euphe- 
mism for Ood. 

Goodness knows, 1 could, if 1 liked, be serious. 

Thackevay^ 

Good-night (gud-nUO. n. and inUrp 1. A 
kind wish between persons porting for the 
iiiglit.— 2. t The title of a little poem. 

And sung those tunes to the over * scutched hus- 
wives that lie heard the carmen whistle, and sware 
they were his f.tncies or good-nights. Shak. 

Good-now (gud'nou), mtetj. An exclama- 
tion of wonder or surprise, cunosity, en- 
treaty. 

Good-now t sit down .ind tell me. Shak. 

Good-n07vl good-now I how your devotions jump 
with mine ! Dryden. 

Goods-engine (gud^'en-iin), n. In rail, n 
steam-engine for drawing a goods -train, 
usually made with small driving-wheels 
for the sake of leverage. 

Good-sense (gud-sens'X Soundness of 
understanding ; good judgment ; as. that ^oor/- 
se/Mf wlilch nature atfords us is preferable to 
most knowledge. 

Ck>od'n.ature ami good-sense roust ever join. To/e. 

Goodshlp t ( gqd ' ship ). n. Favour ; grace ; 
kindness, (rower. 

Ck)Od-speed (glpvsped), n. and interj. Good 
success; an old form of wishing success. 
Ooods-shed (gqdz'shed), 71. A cover or shel- 
ter for luggage at railway-stations, docks, or 
landing wharves. Simmonds. 
G00ds-traln(gud7/tran), n. A railway-train, 
consisting of wagons or trucks for the trans- 
portation of goods. 

Gmods-truck (gudz'tnik). 7i. An uncovered 
railway- wagon for transporting goods. 
Goods-wagon (gudz'wa-gon), 71 . a goods- 
truck. Cidled in America a Freight-car. 
Good-teznpered (gud’tcni'perd), a. Having 
a gootl temper ; not easily irritated or an- 
noyed. 

Good Templar (gud tcm'pier). n. [Name 
borrowed from the knights of the Temple.] 
A member of a certain society or organiza- 
tion established for the furtherance and pro- 
pagation of teetotal priiicipleH. 

Good Templarlsm (giid tem'pUr'lzm), n. 
The principles of the society or organization 
of Good Templars. Good Templarisin com- 
bines the principles of teetotalism with cer- 
tain mystic rites imitated less or more from 
freemasonry, having secret signs, passwords, 
and insignia peculiar to itself. The members 
of this organization differ from Free Tem- 
plars in that they recognize the authority of 
the grand lodge, consisting of delegates from 
the various local branches, and accept its 
decision as binding. 

GoodWife (gud-wlf). 7t. The mistress of a 
liouschold: correlative to goadman. 

Which is an ordinary pa.sslon amongst our goed- 
wives; if tlicir husband tarry out a day longer th.in 
his appointed time, or break his hour, they take on 
presently with sighs and tears; he is either robbed or 
dead I Burton. 

Good-Will (gud-wiF), W. 1. Benevolence; 
favourable inclination or disposition; kindly 
feelings. 


The natural effect of fidelity, clemency, kindness 
in governors Is peace.^^-ivtV?, order and osteem on 
Che part of the governed. Burks. 

2. Heartiness; earnestness; zeal. 

Good-wiB, she said, niy want of strength sumilies, 
And diligence shall give what age denies. Dryden. 

3. In ema. the custom of any trade or busi- 
ness ; friendly feeling or iiffluence, exerted 
with the view of transferring the custom of 
any shop or trade to a successor: the right 
and title to take up a trade or business con- 
nection, purchased of an outgoing tenant or 
occupier. 

The good-will of a trade is nothing more than a 
probability that the old customers will resort to the 
place. Lord Eldon. 

Cioodwoman (gud-wum'un). n. The mis- 
tress of a family. 

CklOdy (gudi), n. [Probably contr. from 
goQdwiSe.\ 1. A term of civility applied to 
women in humble life; as, goody Dobsou. 

Plain would no longer down; 

*Tw.i$ madam in her grogruiti gown. Swi/l. 

2. pi. Sweetmeats; bouboua 
Good-yeax, Good-years, n. A corrupt 
spelling of Gottjere (which see). Shak. 
Ooodyera (gud-ye'ra). n. [After J. Goodyer, 
a British botanist.] A small-dowered genus 
of terrestrial orchids, one species of which 
(G. repenr) is found in moist woods in 
Northern Europe, Asia, and America, as well 
as ill the north of Scotland. 
Goodv-good,Goody-g;oody (g\pPi-gud,gud'- 
i-g\iu-i), a. Affected with mawkish morality; 
excessively squeamish in morals. 
GOOdyslllp (gud'i-ship). n. 'Pbe state or 
quality of a goody. [ Uidicroiis. ] 

The more shame for goodyshi/. 

To give so near a friciul the slip. lindibras. 

Googe t ( gdj ), u. f . To scoop out ; to gouge. 
B. Jonfton. 

Googlng, Goodgeon (guj'ii^gi KUd'jun), 71 . 

In «hip-huUding, one of several clumps of 
iron or other tnetal. bolted on the stern- 
post, whereon to hang the rudder; for which 
purpose there Is a hole in each of them to 
receive a correspondent pintle, bolted on 
the back of the rudder, which tiiriis thereby 
us upon liinges. There are generally four, 
five, or six gootlgcons on a ship’s steni-post 
and rudder, according to her size; and upon 
these the rudder is supported, and traverses 
from side to side as upon an axis. 

Goolds (goldz), n. A popular name for the 
com - marigold (Ch ryna nthem xi in eege t u m). 
See ClIKYSANTlIEMUM. 

Goolat (gol), n. [Fr. gmdet, a gullet, a nar- 
row opening, dim. of O. Fr. goule, from h. 
gula, the throat.] A breach in a sea wall 
or bank; a passage worn by the flux and 
reflux of the title. Crabb. 

Goompany (gbm'pa-nl), n. II 10 wood of 
Odina Wodier, used in India for railway- 
sleepers. 

Goon (gbn). n, A species of East Indian 
grain. 

Ctooncll (gbnsh), n. Tlie Hindu name for 
Abrus precatorias, a climbing leguminous 

{ >lant, originally a native of India, but now 
oiind in the West Indies. Mauritius, and 
other tropical regions. See Abru8. 

Goor (gOr). 71. The Indian name for the 
concentrated Juice or syrup of the date- 
palm (^Phoenix daetyli/era), a kind of coarse 
or half-made sugar. Four pints of goor 
yield one of good powder sugar. 

Ckkitoo (gb'rO), 71. [Hind, gurd, Skr. guru, 
a teacher. J A Hindu spiritual guide. 
Goosander (gOs’an-d^r), 71. [Tautoloc^cal— 
goose and gander. ] A natatorial bird allied 
to the ducks and divers, belonging to the 
genus Mergua (7alled also Merganser, See 
M ERG vs and MERGANSER. 

Ckioae (gds). n. pi. Geese (gos). [A. Sax. gi^s, a 
goose. See Gander,] 1. The common Eng- 
lish name of the birds belonging to the 
family Anseridm and order Lamellirostres 
(CuvierX the Anatidio or Anseres of earlier 
authors, a well-known family of natatorial 
birds. The domestic goose lives chiefly on 
land, and feeds on grass. The soft feathers 
are used for beds, and the quills for pens. 
Hie common wild goose or grey-lag, which 
is migratory, is the Anser Jems, and is be- 
lieved to 1^ tlie original of the domestic 
goose; the snow-goose is the A. hypeihwtws, 
inhabiting the arctic regions; the Canada 
goose is the A. canadenM; the swan-goose, 
the A. eygnoides; and the bean-goose, the 
A. segetum: the white-fronted goose. A, albi~ 
from; the brent goose, A. Ujrquaius.—2. A 
silly, stupid person, from the popular notion 
as to tlie stupidity of the goose; a simpleton; 


a fool. 'Called herself a little goose in the 
simplest manner possible. ' Thaekeray. * The 
long-necked geese of the world that are ever 
hissing dispraise.' Tennyson.-^. A tailor's 
smoothing-iron, so called from the resem- 
blance of Its handle to the neck of a goose. 

Come in, tailor; here you may roast yonx goose. 

Shak. 

4. A game of chance formerly common in 
England. It was played on a card divided 
Into small compartments numbered from 
1 to 62, arranged in a spiral figure around a 
central open space, on which, at the begin- 
ning of the game, the stakes were laid, and 
durinff the game any forfeits paid. It was 
played by two or more persons with two 
dice, and the numbers tnat turned up to 
each designated the number of the compart- 
ineiit on which he might place his mark or 
counter. It was called the game of goose, 
because at every fourth and fifth compart- 
ment hi succession a goose was depicted on 
the card, and, if the throw of the dice car- 
ried the counter of the player on a goose, 
he might move forward double the iictiial 
number thrown. 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose. 

Goldsmith. 

—To cook one's goose,iodo for one; to finish 
a person. 

Goose (gds), v,t. To hiss out ; to contionin 
by hisBiiig. [Slang. ] 

He was goosed last night, he goosed the night 
before Last, he yr.v!, goosed to-ilay. lie has lately got 
in the way of being .^lw.'iysj*YWjrr/,and he can't stand 
it. Dickens. 

GoOBebeny (gds'bo-rl), n. [A corruption of 
gossherry for gorseherry, from the bristly 
naira of the fruit, especially in its native 
state, or from the prickles on the bush itself; 
comp. G. staehelbeere staehel, a prickle, 
and beere, berry. Others derive it from 
G. krausbeere, htHuselbeere, a gooseberry- 
kraus, frizzled, curled, crisp, and beere, 
a berry, through the Fr. groseille (It, ami 
Sp. grosella), which certainly gives the Sc. 
fonns grosart, grozet, so that the original 
form would be groBeberry.'\ 1. The well- 
known fruit of a shrub, and the shrub itself 
tbc Hibes Qrossularia, beloii^ng to the nat. 
order Grossiilaceie, which Is now usually 
combined with SaxlfragaccoB. 1 1 is supposed 
to be a native of Europe, and has been 
found, according to Roylc, in Nepal. ’The 
fruit varies much in si/c, colour, and qua- 
lity, as well as in hairiness. It is one of the 
most popular fruits for preserving, and is 
cultivated extensively throughout Britain. 
(See Rihes.) Tho Cape gooseberry is Phih 
salis jrubescens, and the West Indian or Bar- 
badoes goosebeiTy is Pereskia aculeata.— 

2. A silly person; agooseenp. Goldsmith.-- 
To play old goosebenry, to play tho douce or 
the devil. [Slang.] 

She took to drinking, left off working, sold the fur- 
niture, i>awiicd tlie dothes, and played old goose- 
berry. Dickens. 

Gooseberry (gos'be-ri), a. Relating to or 
made of gooseberries; as, gimeberry wine. 
GoOBeberiy Fool (gbs'be-rt-fOl), n. [See 
Fool, the dish.) A dish consisting of goose- 
berries scalded and pounded with cream. 
GoOflecap (gOs'kap), 71 . A silly person. 

Why, what Sgoosecap wouldst thou make mel 

Beau. Er El. 

Goose-com (gbslcom), n. A species of rush 
found in marshy places in Britain; moss- 
rush (Juncus squarrosus). 

Goose -flesb (gOB'flesh), 71 . The same aa 
Goose-skin. 

GoOBefoot (gbR'fiit), n. Hie popular name 
for the genus Chenopodium (which see). 
GoosegraJMi (gOs'gras), n. A plant, Galium 
Apanne, called also Clivers (whtcii see); tlie 
name is also applied to PotentUla nnserina, 
or silver- weed, a roadside plant, well marked 
by its pinnate leaves, glossy with white silky 
down, and laree yellow flowers. 
GoOBe-muBBefCgbs'inus-ol), n, A barnacle. 
See Anattva and Lepas. 

Goosenedk (gfis^nek), 71 . 1 . Naut. (a) an 
iron fitted to the end of a yard or boom for 
various purposes, (h) A davit. -2. In wAch. 
a pipe shaped like the letter 8. 

Goosepaddle (gOs'pad-l), v.i. To row in an 
awkward. Irregular manner. 

Goose-pie (^s^pl), 7k A pie made of a goose 
and pasty. 

Gooseanalll (gfisIcwilX n. The lane feather 
or quill of a goose, or a pen made with it: 
often two words. 

O. Nature's noblest work, my mj geese euill. 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will. Byren, 

Ooosery (gOs'4-ri), ti. 1 . A place for geese. 


Fate, ffir, fat, fgll; m6, met. h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, 80. abune; y, So. Uy. 
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2. SUIlneu or atupidity like that of the 
goose. 

-- .Ifs "fk**!"*** o/ your UtinUliiK barbarian, 

and the nnlcal ireareO' of your neat sermon-actor. 

(Sooae-BklXI (gOs'sklu), n. A peculiai^ough- 
nesa or corrugation of the liutnan ekln pro- 
duced by cold, fear, and oilier depreBsing 
causes, as dyspepsia. 

OOOM-Htep (gtts'step), n. Mint, the act of a 
soldier marking time by raising the feet 
mtomately without making any progress 
forward. 

OM80-taiU7 (gtts'tan-zl), n. A plant. Poten. 
tMa anserina. See Ooosbqrass. 
ao086-t011gaa(ghs'tung),n. AehUUaPtar- 
mica, a herbaceous plant, about a foot high 
or more, bearing white heads rather less In 
size than a daisy. It is found in moist 
meadows, especially In hilly districts. 
Goose-Wing (gOs'wlng), n. yaut {a) a sail 
set on a boom on the loo side of a ship. 
(6) One of the clews or lower comers of a 
Sfiuare main-sail or fore-sail, when the middle 
part is furled or tied up. (c) The fore or 
the main sail of u schooner or other two- 
masted foro-und-aft vessel, because when 
running before the wind these sails are set 
on opposite sides. 

GoOBey-gander (gbs'i-gan-ddr). ? 1 . A block- 
head. *That^oosi!y-oam2«r Alwright.' 
m Ulan's Mag. [Colloq. Slung. J 
Gootoo (gb'tb). n. The name given by tfio 
negroes to two species of fish found on the 
coast of Jamaica. One, the eatable gootoo, 
is a species of Scarus ; the other, the saiid- 
gootoo, a species of Tetraodon. 

Go-out (gd'out), n. Same as Ooiot. 

Gopher (gd'fCr), n. [Fr. gaufre, waffle, 
honeycomb. J The name given by the French 
settlers in the valley of the Mississippi and 
Missouri, os well as in Canada, to many 
burrowing animals of different genera, from 
their honeycombing tlie earth, (a) A little 
quadruped of the genus Geomys {O. bursa- 
rius)t having large cheek-pouches extending 
from the mouth to the shoulders, incisors 
protruding beyond the lips, and broad, molc- 
like fore-feet. Called also Pouched-rat and 
MuXo. (6) The name of several American 
burrowing stiuirrels, as Sperni'Ophihis, 
Franklinii, S. Jiichardsonii, etc. (c) Xero- 
bates carolinus, a species of burrowing land- 
tortoise of the Southern States, whose egg.4 
ore valued for the table, (d) In Georgia, a 
snake, the Coluher coupon. 

Gopher- wood (goT^r-wdd), n. [Heb.] A 
si»ecies of wood used in the construction of 
Noah's ark, hut wliether cypress, pine, or 
other wooil is a point not settled. 

Goppish (gop'ish), a. [Allied to Icel. gopi^ 
a vain person; Prov, E, gope, to talk loud.] 
Proud; pettish. Rag, [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

Goracco (go-rak'ko), n. Prepared tobacco, 
a paste smoked in their hookahs by the 
natives of Western India. 

Goral (ffb'ralX n. Antilope goral or Nemo- 
rhedus goral, a species of antelope inhabit- 
ing the Himalayan Mountains. It has short, 
conical, inclined, recurved honis; short fur; 
and Is of a grayish-brown colour, minutely 
dotted with black, the cheeks, chin, and 
upper part of throat being white. 

Goramy, Gouraml (gd-ra-mP, gb-ra-mP). n. 
[Javanese name.1 A fish of the genus Os- 
phromonus (0. wjax\ family Anabasidro or 
Labyrlnthibranchidie, a native of China and 
the Eastern Archipelago, but introduced 
into the Mauritius, west India Islands, and 
Cayenne on account of the excellence of its 
tiesh, where it has multiplied rapidly. It is 
kept in Jars in Java and fattened on water- 
plants. It Is deep in proportion to its length, 
and the dorsal and anal fins have numerous 
short spines, while the first ray of the ventral 
is protracted Into a fllameut of extraordinaiy 
len^h. It is one of the few fishes which 
build nests, which it does by interweaving 
the stems and leaves of aquatic plants. 
Gor-bBliled (gor^bel-lld), a, Big-belliod. 

O 'tU an unconscionable volume, bieger 

bulked than a Dutch hoy. Nash, 

Gor-bellyt (gor'bel-liXn. [A. Sax. ger. dirt, 
dung, E. pore, and belly. ] A prominent belly; 
a person having a big belly. 

The belching hath well nigh killed me. 

Ant, Bmo9r, 

Goroet (ffors), n. [Norm. Fr. gwse; O.Fr. 
gwye, from L. gutges, a whirlpool.] A pool 
of water to keep fish in; a wear. 

Qor«00<dl (ror^okl, n. [From the sound 
uttered ^ the bird, or from gorse, furze or 
lieatlL] The moor-cook, red-grouse, or red- 
game. 


Qor-crow (gor^kroX [A. Sax. gar, dung, 
and E. crow,} The common or carrion crow 
{Corvus corofnc), 

Gordt (gordXn. A sort of false dice. Written 
also Oourd (which seeX 
Gordiacea (gor-di-a^se-aX n. pi. [From Gor- 
dius, a king ot Phrygia, See Gordian. J The 
hair-worma, an* order of aniiuluid animals 
with a body so long and thin as to resemble 
horse-hair. In their early stages they in- 
habit the bodies of several insects, which 
they leave when developed. They have a 
mouth and alimentary canal, but no anus. 
In dry weather they become quite brittle, 
but retain vitality, and a shower of rain 
restores tliem to activity. 

Gordian (goFdi-anX a. Pertaining to Gor- 
ditis, king of Phrygia, or to a knot tied by 
him, and which could not be untied; hence, 
complicated; intricate. — Gordian ktiot, a 
knot tied by Gordius, in the cord which 
bound the pole of his chariot to the yoke, 
and which was so very intricate that there 
was no finding where it began or ended. An 
oracle declared that he who should untie this 
knot would be master of Asia. Alexander, 
fearing that his inability to untie it might 
prove an ill augury, cut it asunder with his 
sword. Hence the term Gordian knot is ap- 
plied to any inextricable difficulty ; and to 
cut the Gordian knot is to remove a diffi- 
culty by bold or unusual measures. 

‘I'urn him to .any c.'iusc tif pultc y, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 

Faniiluar m!| his garter. Shak. 

Gordius (goridi-us), n. Hair-worms; hair- 
eels, a genus of vei^ simple thread-like an- 
nuloids found in stagnant and slow-running 
waters, at one time believed to have origi- 
nated from horse-hairs which had fallen 
into the water. The name is in allusion to 
the complex knots into which they twist 
their bodies. See GordiacXA. 

Gore (gOrX n. la. gor, gore, clotted 
blood, filtli, dung ; IceL and Dan. gor, Sw. 
gorr. From this is the gor of gorbellied, gor- 
erow.l 1. Blood that is shed or drawn from 
the body; thick or clotted blood; blood that 
after effusion becomes inspissated. 

Though here thou see him die. 

Rolling in dust and j»wy. AfiUon. 

2,t Dirt; mud. 

As a sowc waloweth in the styiikynge x'ore pytte, 
or in the puddel. Fisntr. 

Gore (gorX n. [A. Sax. gdra, a projecting 
point of land, from gdr, a spear; icel. qeiri, 
a three-cornered piece of ch>th, or of land, 
from a spear. Skeat.} A iriangiilar- 
shaped piece let into or regarded as let into 
a larger piece; as, (a) a wedge-shaped or 
triangular piece sewed into a garment, sail, 
<&e., to widen it in any part; a gusset, (f)) A 
slip or trLan|i:u]ar piece of land, (c) In her. a 
charge eonsisting of two curved lines, one 
from the sinister chief point, the other from 
ttie base middle point, meeting in an acute 
angle In the middle of the fosse point. It 
is often used as synonymous with Gusset. 
Ck>re (gfir), V. t pret. A pp, gored; ppr. gor- 
ing. [From A. Sax. gdr; Icel. geirr, a dart, 
spear, or Javelin. Comp. W. gyru, to thrust, 
from ggr, a thrust, an onset, an attack.] 
To stab; to pierce; to penetrate with a 
pointed instrument, as a spear. 

The mortall steele stayd not till it was seene 
Tojroiv her side. Sponsor, 

If an ox fforo a man or a woman. l£x. xxi. 28. 

Gore (gdr), v.t. To cut in a triangular way; 
to piece With a gore. 

Gore-bill (gdribii), n. [A. Bax. edr, a dart or 
spear, and E. bUl. 1 A name of tne garfish (the 
Relone vulgaris), from its long beak or nose. 
Gor-fly (gorifli), n. [A. Sax. gor, dung, and 
£. yfy.] A species of fly. 

Ck>rffe (gorj), n. [Fr., from It. gorgui, L. 
gurges, a whirlpool; probably akin to X. ywr- 
gulto, S. gurgle, ^.1 1. 'I'he throat; the 
gullet ; the canal by which food passes to 
the stomach. 

Wherewith he nipped hcr^rpr with so great pain. 

Sponsor, 

2. In arch, the narrowest part of the Tuscan 
and Doric capitals, between the astragal, 
above the shaft of the column, and the an- 
nulets; also, a cavetto or hollow moulding. 

3. That which is gorged or swallowed; swal- 
lowed food caused to regurgitate through 
nausea or disgust *To heave the gorge,* 
Shak, 

Now how abhorred in my imagination 1 my porge 
rises at It. shak. 

And all the way. most like a hmlish beast. 

He Spewed up nis^v^r^j^r, that all did him detest 

Spenser, \ 


4. A narrow passage or entrance; as, (a) a 
narrow passage between hills or mountuns. 

Downward from his mountain gorge 
Slept the long-hair'd long-bearded solitary. 

Tennyson, 

(b) The entrance into a bastion or other 
outwork of a fort See cut Bastion. 

Gorge (gorj). v.t. pret & pp. gorged; ppr. 
gorging. 1. To swallow; especially, to swal- 
low with greediness or in large mouthfuls 
or quantities. Hence -2. To glut ; to fill 
the throat or stomach of; to satiate. * The 
I giant gorged with flesh. ' Addison. 

! That old man, now lord of tlie broad 

estate and the Hall. 

Drout off gorged from a scheme that had left us 
mtecid ancT drain'd. Tennyson, 

Gorge (gorj), v.i. To feed greedily; to stuff 
ontTs self. 

He saw the Iran dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival. 

Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb. Byron. 

Gorged («:orJdX a. 1 . Having a gorgo or 
throat— 2. In her. encircled rouiid the 
throat, as when an animal is represented 
bearing a crown or the like round the neck. 
It is blazoned as gorged with a crown, Arc. 
Gorgeous (gorije-us), a. [O.Fr. gorgias, 
gaudy, flaunting, from gorgias, a ruff for 
the neck, frt)ni gorge, the throat (which see). ] 
Showy; fine; s]>lendid; magnificent; glitter- 
ing with gay colours. * Wiin gorgeous wings, 
the marks of sovereign sway.' Dryden. 

As full of spirit as the month of May. 

hvid gorgeous as the sun at iiiklsuiiimcr. Shak. 

Gorgeously (gorijo-us-li), adv. In a gorge- 
ous manner; with showy mugiiiflceiice ; 
spendidly; finely. 

GorgeousneSB (gorije-us-ues), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being goi'geous; show of 
dress or ornament; splendour of raiment; 
magnificence. 

Gorgerin (gorige^r-in). n. (Fr., from gorge.} 
In arch, the neck of a capital, or moi*e 
com moil Iv the part forming the Junction 
between the shaft anti the capital. 

Gorget (gorijet), n. [ Kr. gorgette, from gorge, 
the throat. See GOROR.] t. A piece (»f 
armour, eltlier scale-work or plate, for de- 
fending the throat or 
neck. The same tenii 
was also applied to a 
kind of breastplate like 
a half-moon. I'he ca- 
mail or throat-covering 
of f:hain-mail is some- 
times called the gorget 
of mail. See rA3lAIL. 2. A small crescent- 
shaped metallic oinament formerly worn 
by olficers on the breast. — 3. A ruff fonnerly 
worn hy females. — 4. Iiiifiify. (a) a cutting 
instrument used in lithotomy: written also 
Gorgeret. (b) A concave or channelled in- 
strument used in operations for fistula in 
ano, serving merely as a conductor, called 
a Blunt Gorget. 

Gorgon (gurigon), «. [Gr. gorgd, gorgdn, 
from gorgoH, fierce, grim. J 1. In Greek myth. 
one of several monsters of terrific aspect, 
the sight of which turned the beholder to 
stone. The poets represent the Gorgons as 
three sistei-s - -Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. 

2. Something very ugly or horrid; a woman 
regarded with repulsion, or of repellent 
appearance or manners. 

1 really came here to buy up all your stock ; but 
that I.ady de Cotircy, captured me, and my 

ransom nos sent me here free, but a beggar. 

Disraeli. 

Gorgon (gorigon), a. Like a gorgon ; very 
ugly or terrific; gorgon face.^ Dryden. 
Oorgonean, Gorgonlan (gor-go'ue-an, gor- 
gd'ui-an), a. Like a gorgon; pertaining to 
gorgons. 

Medusa ^Migorgonian terrour guards 
The ford. Milton. 

Ck>rgoneia (gor-gon-riO» n. in arch, masks 
carved In imitation of the Gorgon’s or Me- 
dusa's head: used as key-stones. 

Gorgonla (gorji;0'ni-a), n. I'he typical genus 
of the family Gorgonidas (which seeX 
Gorgonlan, a. see Gorgonean. 

Gorgonid» (gor-gon'i-dd). n. pi, {Gorgon 
(wlileh se^, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] 

A family of sclerobaaic corals, belonging to 
the order Alcyonaria, and comprising the 
soR-shrubs, fan-corals, and the red coral of 
commerce. In all the organism consists of 
a composite stnicture made up of numerous 
polypes united by a common flesh or cceno- 
sarc, the whole supported by a central 
branched axis or coral formed by secretions 
from the bases of the polypes; hence Uie 
name sclerobasic for this variety of coral. 
They frequently grow in the form of flexible 



Plate Crorget. 
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8hrubft« twigs, reticulate fronds, Ac. A few 
fossil species have been found In the upper 
chalk of Maestricht and in tertiary strata. 
Gorgonlie, Oorgoniie (gor'gon-iz), v.t To 
have the effect of a gorgon upon; to tuni 
into stone; to petrify. 

Cmwttred me from head to foot 

With a stony British stare. Tntuysnn. 

Qor-hiail (gor'hen), n. [See GoR-cociL] The 
female of the gor-cock. 

GfOrlUft (go-riria), n. Troglodytes Oorilla, 
the largest nnimid of the ape kind, called 
also the Great Chimiianzee. It attains a 
height of about H feet, is found chiefly in 
the woody equatorial regions of the African 
continent, is possessed of mat strei^th, 
has a barking voice, rising when the animal 
is eiu*aged to a terriflc roar, lives mostly 
on trees, and feeds on vegetable substances, 
as the fruit and cabli.'ige of the palm-nut, 
tile fruit of the ginger- brca< I ti-ee, the pa- 
pau, tlie banana, Ac. Gorillas make a 



GorilU {Traj^iodytes GortILt). 

sleeping- place like a hammock, connecting 
the branches of the sheltered and thickly- 
leaved part of a tree by means of the long, 
tough, slender stems of pura.sitic plants, 
and lining it with the broad dried fronds of 
palms or with long grass. This hammock- 
like abode is constructed at different heights 
from 10 to 40 feet from the grountl, but 
there is never more than one such nest in a 
tree. The gorilla has thirteen ribs, and in 
the proportion of its molar teeth to the 
incisors and in the form of its pelvis it ap- 

? roaches closely the human form. The 
iKsnician navigator Hanno found the name 
in use in the flfth contnry B.c. in W. Africa. 
Q^irlllg (gorging), n. A pricking; puncture. 

Ili« hortes’ flnnks «ml siilcs are fiircM to 

The clinking l.ish, and of the steel. Dryden, 

Goring, Goring -cloth (goi-'ing, gfli-'ing- 
klothh n. Naut. that part of the .skirts of a 
sail Mrnere it gradually widens towards the 
iKittom or foot. 

Goring (gorging), a. yaut. a term applied 
to a sail when it is cut gradually sloping, so 
as to be broader at the clew than at the 
earing. 

Oormaild (gor'mand), n. [Fr. gourmand. 
.See GoURMANP.J A greedy or ravenous 
eater; a glutton; a gourmand. 

Many are j:&rmntids and gluttons by custom 
th.it were nut so by nature. 

Gormand (gor'mand), a. Voracious; greedy; 
gluttonous. Pope. 

Gormandert (goi^mand-dr), n. Same as 
Gortnand. Iluloet 

Gormandiae t (gor'mand-is), n. Gluttony. 
Drayton. 

Ck>rma]ldifllll (gor'mand-izm), n. Gluttony. 
Gormandize, Gormandise (gor^mand-iz), 
v.i. prot. A pp. gormandized; ppr. gonnand* 
izing. To eat greedily; to swallow vora- 
ciously. 

U belly, belly I 

You would he jzormandtsift^ now I know. 

But it shall not be so, 

Home to your bread and water— home, I tril ye 1 
— ^ - Sauf/iey. 

Gormandizer (gor'manddz-fir), n. A greedy 
voracious eater. 


Gorzy (gor^^i), a. Abounding in gorse; re- 
sembling gorse. 

Ctory (gO'rl), a. [From gore.] 1. Covered 
witA oongeided or clotted blood. 

Thou canst not say I did it : never shake 

Thy^O' lucks at me. SMa^ 

2.t Bloody; murderous. 

The obligation of our blood forbids 

A jB^oty emulation *twixt us twain. ShaM. 

^Oory dew^ a name commonly given to 
one of the simplest forms of vegetation 
(Palmella cruenta), consisting only of a 
number of minute cells, which appears on 
the damp parts of some hard surfaces in 
the form of a reddish slime. It is an alga 
of the group Palmellacete, and is nearly 
allied to plant to which the phenomenon 
of red snow Is due. 

GOB6.t b'or Goes or Ooeth. Chaucer. 
Goshawk (gos'hglG, II. [A. Sax. goose- 

hawk— so called from being flown at geese. 
See GOOSE and Hawk.] A raptorial binl of 
the hawk kind, belonging to the genus Astur 
(A. paluinbarius). The general colour of the 
plumage is a deep brown, the breast and belly 
white. A full-grown female is 23 or 24 inches 
in length, the male agood deal smaller. It was 
formerly much used in falconry. This bird 
flies low, and pursues its prey in a line after 
it, or in the manner called * raking* by fal- 
coners. The female was generally flow'n by 
falconers at rabbits, hares, Aai. ,and the larger 
winged game, while the mole was usually 
flown at the smaller birds, and principally 
at partridges. 

You shul not neede to shew any otlier game to a 
jrasJiawJte fur her first entring tlian a partridge, be- 
cause in learning to flee the partridge they prove 
most excellent. Turbtr^nU. 


Gosling (gozHing), n. [A. Sox. ghu, goose, and 
the dun. term, ling (which see).] 1. A 
young goose; a goose not full grown.— 2. A 
catkin on nut-trees and pines. 

Gospel (gos'pel), n. [A. Sax. g^dspell - gdd, 

g ood, and spell, history, narration, speech, 
tiat which is announced or communicated 
—answering to the Or. euangelion, L. evan- 
gelium, a good or Joyful message; or, as 
some think, compounded of God and spell, 
—lit. God's word.] 1. The history of tlie 
birth, life, actions, death, ix^surrection, 
ascension, and doctrines of Jesus (.'hrist; 
the whole scheme of salvation as revealed 
by Christ and his apostles; God's word, and 
more speciflcally the New Testament as the 
especial vehicle of the ('hristiaii creed. 
* The stedfast belief of the promises of the 
gospel. * Bentley. —2. One of the four records 
fif Christ's life left by his apostles; as, the 
gospel according to Matthew.— 3. System of 
gospel doctrine or of religious truth; ht!nco, 
any system or principle exorcising strong 
influence over one; that which chiefly In- 
fluences one's conduct; that which one holds 
or affirms to be true. 

Help u$ to save free conscietice from tlie paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose is their maw, 

MiiteM. 

4. Any general doctrine. 

The propagators uf this political gospel are In hopes 
their abstract principle would be overlooked. Burke 

5. In the Church of England, a portion of 
Scripture taken from one of the four gos- 
pels and read immediately after the epistle 
In the ante-communion service. 

Gospel (gos'pel), a. Accordant with the gos- 
pel; relating to the gospel; evangelical. 
Gospel (gos'pel), v.t To instruct In the gos- 
pel; or to fill with sentiraeuts of piety. 

Arc you %ogoskeird 

To pray for this good man, and fur lifn issue. 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave? 

Shak. 

Gospel-gossip (gos'pel-gos-sip), n. One who 
is over-zealous in running about among his 
neighbours to lecture on religiouB subjects. 
Gospelize, Qospelllze(go8'p»-iz), v.t. i. To 
form according to the gospel. 

This command thus gospelliMsd to us. hath the 
same force with that whereon Ezra grounded the 
pious necessity of divorcing. Milton. 


Gorrel-bellied (gor'rcl-bel-lid), a. Same os 
OoT-beUied. Johnson. 

Gone toors), n. [A. Sax. gorst, gost, furze, a 
bnrnible-bush. In the midland counties of 
England gorsty is still an epithet of land 
overgrown with furze. Comp. Sc. gorsk, gosk, 
coarse rank grass; a gorsky or gosky hiiioek 
is a hillock covered with coarse grass. It 
may be allied to A. Sax. gears, gosrs. Sc. 
girss, grass, and mean primarily any coarse 
rough plant] The common furze or whin 
{UUss europams). 

The prickly ivrjnr, that, shapeless and deformed, 
And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom. 

And decks itself with ornaments of gold. Compor. 


2. To instruct In the gospel; to evangelize; 
as, to gospelize the savagea 
Goq^ajnryt ^iQs'pel-l»>riX a. Of or per- 
taining to the gospel; theological. 

T.ct any man Judge, bow well these gospellary 
principles of our presbyterians agree with the prac- 
tice and doctrine of the holy apoiRles. 

The Clomk im its Coimrs < 1879 !. 

Gospeller (^^pelAr), n. l. An evangelist; 
a missionary. * The solemn sepulchral piety 
of certain North Eastern gospellers.* Prof. 

A follower of Wicllf, the flrst 
Englishman who attempted a reformation 
from Popery. [Rare.]— & The priest who 
reads the gospel during church service.— 


Hot gospellers, a nickname given to the 
Puritans after the Restoration. 

Goss (gosX n. Furze or gorse. 

Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and 
thorns. Shak. 

Gossamer (gos'a-mdrX n. [Better gossomer, 
lit God’s summer. Comp, the German 
names, *our lady's summer,’ * flying sum- 
mer,' 'Mary's threads,' 'summer-threads,' 
<fcc., and similar names used by other con- 
tinental nations, from the legend that 
these threads are relicts of the neckcloUi 
or winding-sheet with which the Virgin 
was invosted, and which fell away from her 
as she ascended to heaven. Charnuck, how- 
ever, derives It from gaze d Marie, gauze 
of Mary.] A Sne filmy substance, like cob- 
webs, fiuatlug in the air in calm cleai* 
weather, especially in autumn. It Is seen 
ill stubbie fields and on furze or low buslies, 
and is formed by small species of spiders, 
and only, according to some, when they are 
yuuug. Written also Qossotner. 

1 1 utlst Ihou been aught but gossomer, feathers, .lir. 

So many fathoms down precipitating 

rhuu’fcist shiver'd like an egg. .'ihnk. 

Gossamery (gos'a-mdr-i), a. Like gossamer; 
flimsy; unsubstantial. 

GOBS^ Gozzan (gos'an, goz'an), n. lu 
mining, an oxide of iron and quartz. It 
occurs ill lodes at shallow depths, and is a 
sure indication of ore at greater depth. 
Gossanlferous (gos-an-if^r-us), a. Contain- 
ing or producing gossan. 

Gossip (gos'sip), n. [God, and sib, relation, 
connection, alliance, and signifying relaU>d 
in the service of God.] 1. 1 A sponsor; one 
wlio answers for a child in baptism; a god- 
father or godmother. 

Shcmld a great l.'idy ihut wa& invited to he s gossip, 
in her place send her kitchen-maid, ’twould be ill 
taken. Selden. 

2. A tippling female companion. 

And .sometimes lurk I in iLgo.\stp*s bowl. Shak. 

3. One who runs from place to placo tattling 
and telling news; an idle tattler. 

First whisperingi^(9Jiv/i were in parties seen; 

Then luuaer Scandal w.dkcd the village green. 

4. A friend or neighbour; an intimate com- 
. paniou. 

Stcenie, in spite of the begging and sobbing of his 
dear dad and gossip, carried off Baby Charles in 
triumph to Madrid. Macaulay. 

5. Mere tattle; idle talk; trifling or ground- 
less riiinour. 

Biibl)lcso*er like a city, witlu^i^rxr/, scandal, .and spite. 

I'eunysou. 

Gk>8Bip (gos’sip), V I. 1, To prate; to chat; to 
talk much.— 2. To be a boon companion. 

W'ith all my heart. I’ll gossip at this feast Shak. 

3. To run about and tattle; to tell idle tales. 
Gossip t (gos’sip), V. t To stand godfatlier to. 

With a world 

Of pretty, fond, acloptious chriatendoms. 

That blinking Cupiif^ozri/z. Shak. 

GOBBiper (gos'sip-6rX n. One who gossips; 
a gossip. 

• 1 wonder who will be their Master of the Horse,' 
.said the great noble, loving gossip, though he dc.s- 
pised Xhegossipsr. Disraeli. 

Gossipry, Gosslpred (gos’sip-rl, gos'sip- 
rcMl), n. 1. Relationship by baptismal rites; 
spiritual aflliiity; sponsorship. —2. Idle talk; 
gossip. 

And many a flower of London gossipry 
lias dropped whenever such a stem broke off. 

B. B. BrotutHng. 

Now this our poor fellow-citizen, Oliver Proudfutc, 
having been active in spreading thes.^ reports, as 
indeed his element lay in such go*siprod. some word.s 
passed between him and me on the subjeef. 

sir IP. Scott. 

3. [Old English and Scotch.] Intimacy; 
familiarity. 

Gossipy (gos'sip-i), a. Full of gossip; as, 
a gossipy person; a gossim letter. 
Gossomer, Same os Gossamer. Chaucer. 
Gossoon(gos-B0n^n. [Fr. gargan, corrupted. ] 
A boy; a servant [Irish.] 

In most Irish families there used to be abare-footed 
goesooM, who was slave to the cook and the butler, and 
who in fact, without wages, did all the hard work of 
the house. Gossoons were always employed as niea* 
sengeri. Miss Bdgeworth, 

OOBsypium (goB-si’pl-umX n. [L. gossypim, 
gossmon, sud to he from Ar. goz, a soft 
snhstonce.] The cotton j>lant, a gmius of 
plants, of the nat order Mslvac^ oommon 
to both the Old and the New World, sod 
which, from the hair or cotton enveloping 
iU seed being so admirably adapted for 
weaving Into cloth, is, after those affording 
food, one of the most Important groups of 
plants. See Cotton-plant. 


Fftte, fSr, fat, fgll; mt, met, her; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oih pound; tt, Sc. abune; y, Sc. toy. 
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QoitLt n. A ghost; spirit; mind. Chaucer. 
Got (mt), prot of get. 

Gotten (got, got'n), pp. otyet 
Gotch (goch) n. Lit. gozzo, a kind of bottle, 
gotto, a drmkiiig- glass.] A water-pot; a 
pitcher. 

CFotOft n. [From A. Sax. gedtan, to pour, to 
gush; allied to L.G. gote, gaute; L.L. gota, 
canal.] A sluice, diten, or gutter. Dugdale, 
Gotllft Imper. of 170 . Go ye. Chaucer. 
Goth (goth), 71. IL. Qotiii, Goths; Goth, (^tth- 
huia. ] 1 . One of an ancient Teutonic race of 
people, first hoard of as inhabiting the shores 
of the Baltic. Many great hordes of them 
migrating southwanls hi the second century 
dispossessed the Homans of Dacia, and 
occupied tile coast of the Black Sea from 
the Don to the Danube. There they divided 
into two sections, Visigoths (Western Goths) 
to the west of the Dnieper, and Ostrogoths 
(Eastern Goths) to the east, and under tliese 
names overran and took an important part in 
subverting the Roman Empire. The Mcoso- 
goths, a section of the Visigoths, settled in 
Muesia and applied themselves to agricul- 
ture; and a portion of the Scriptures in tlieir 
language is the earliest specimen of the Teu- 
tonic or Gothic trilie of tongues.— 2 . One rude 
or uncivilized; a barbarian; a rude ignorant 
person; one defective in taste. 


1 look upon these writers ns Goths in poetry. Addison. 

What do you think of the late cxtraordiiHiry event in 
S)>.‘iin? CoiildyouhaveMveriiiiagitieil that those igiior* 
ant Goths would have dared to Danish the Jesuits t 

Chertrr/ield. 

Gtothamlst (goaham-ist), n. A porsuh defi- 
cient in wisdom, so called from Gotham, in 
Nottinghamshire, noted for some pleasant 
blunders. Warton, speaking of 'the idlo 
pranks of the men of Gotham,* says 'that 
such pranks bore a reference to some cus- 
tomary law-tenures belonging to that placo 
or its neighbourhood, now grown obsolete, 
and that Blount might have enriched his 
hook of ancient tenures with these ludicrous 
stories. ' 

Qothaxnlto (go'tham-lt), n. 1. A Gothamist 
(which see). — 2 . A man of Gotham ; a Gothaiu- 
ist: a term sportively applied to the inhabit- 
ants of New York. 

Gothic (goth'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to the Goths; 
as, Gothic customs; Gothic barbarity. ^^ 2 . A 
term applied to the various styles of pointed 
architecture prevalent in Western Europe 
from the middle of the twelfth century to 
the revival of classic architecture in the 
sixteenth. Tlic term was originally applied 
Hcoriifiilly by the Ronaissance arciiitccts to 
every species of art which e.\isted from the 
decline of the classic styles till their revival, 
but BO far from being now used in a depre- 
ciatory sense, it is regarded as characteriz- 
ing one of the noblest and conipleteat styles 
or architocturo ever invented. The chief 
cliaractoristics of Gothic architecture are: — 
The predominance of the pointed arch and 
the subserviency and subordination of all 
the otlicr parts to this chief feature; the 
tendency Uiroiigh the whole cumpusitioii 
to the predominance and prolongation of 
vertical lines; tliu absence of the column 
and entaidatiire of classic architecture, of 
square edges and rectangular surfaces, and 
the substitution of clustered shafts, con- 
trasted surfaces, and members multiplied 
ill rich variety. The Gothic architecture of 
Britain has been divide<l into four principal 
epochs— the Early English, or general style 
(»f the thirteenth century; the Decorated, or 
style of the fourteenth century; the Perpen- 
dicular, practised during the fifteenth and 
early port of the sixteenth century (Flam- 
boyant being the contemporary style in 
France); and the Tudor, or general style of 
the sixteenth oentv* 7 - the separate 
terms and the illustrations under them. 


I believe then, that the chariicterlstic nr moral ele- 
ments of Gothic ext the following, placed in the order 
of their importance:— (i) Savageness; (u) Changeful- 
nes^ (3) Naturailsin; (4) Crotesqueness; (5) Kfipdity; 
(6) Redundance. . . . And 1 repeat that the 

withdrawal of any one, or any two, will not at once 
destroy the Gothic character of a building, but the 
removal of a majority of them will. Ituskin. 


8. Budo; barbarous. 

When do you dine, Rralliat At the old GothichoMT 
of four o’clock, 1 suppose. Mmilia fi'jtndham. 

Gatmo (^tlPik), fk 1. The language of the 
Goths.— 2 . In printing, the name of a bold- 
faced type, used for titling and Jobbing work. 
8. The efothio style or order of architecture. 
See Gothic, a. 

CkltlliA (^th'ifc-al), a. Same as Gothic. 
OotlllOlsmteoWi-BisnO.^. 1 . A Gothic idiom. 
H^CkMifomui^ to the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. 


I am glad you enter into the spirit of Strawberry 
Castle, it has a purity uid propriety of Gothicism 
in it. Gray. 

8. Budeness of manners; barbarousnoss. 

Night, Gothicisfn, confusion, and absolute chaos 
are come again. Shcftstone. 

Gothidze (goth'i-sTz), v.t. pret. App. Chthi- 
cized; ppr. Oothidzing. To make Gothic; to 
bring back to barbarism. 

The language and manners of the higher ranks are 
not Gothuized. .Strutt. 

Gothisll (guthish), a. Belating to or resem- 
bling tile Guths; rude; uncivilized. 

Ooudt (guud), ri. [A French form, from 
A. Sax. wdd; comp. O. Fr. gaide. wuad.J 
Woad. 

Gouda (gou'da), a. A term applied to a 
kind of cheese from Ootida, a town In Uol- 
land. 

Gouf (gouf), v.t. or i. To remove soft earth 
from tinder a structure, substituting sods 
cut B<iuare aud built regularly; to underpin. 
[Scotch. ] 

Goujge (gouj), n. [Ft. gouge; Sp. gubia, L.L. 
of iBidoriiB, guvia, a gouge. Origin uncer- 
tain; but comp. Biscayan gubia, a bow.J 
1 . A cliiseJ witli a hollow or semicylliidrical 
blade, used to cut holes, channels, or grooves 
in wood or stone; a similar instrument used 
in turning wood.— 2 . An imjiositlon; a cheat; 
also, an impostor. [Colloq. United States.] 
Gouge (goul). v.t prot. A pp. gouged; ppr. 
gouging. [Vrom gouge, n.'\ 1. To scoop out 
or turn with a gouge. — 2 . To force out the 
eye of with the thumb or finger. 

Gouging is performed by twisting the fore*finger in 
a lock of h.iir, near the temple, and turning the eye out 
of the socket w*ith the thutiib-nuil, which U suffered to 
^•row long for that purpose. Quoted by Bartiett. 

3. To impose upon ; to cheat ; to overreach 
in a bargain. (Colloq. United States.] 
Gouge-bit (gouj'bit). n. A bit, in tlie form 
of a gouge, for boring wood. 

Gouge-slip (gouj'sli^. n. An oil-stone or 
lione for sharpening gouges or chisels. 
Goujeers, 00 Ujere 8 (gd-zherz'). n. [From Fr. 
gouge, a soldier's mistress, who follows the 
camp, from lleb. goge, a (fiiristian servant, 
goj, people, goini, the Gentiles. Many .lews 
used to inhabit the south of France, where 
the word first appeared as a French word. ] 
Tlie venereal disease. [This word is more 
usually spelled Good-year, its origin being 
not generally known.] 

GklUlWd t (gdlaud), n. [Se. guU, gules, gool, 
corn-marigold, from gule, yeUow. ] A kind of 
plant or flower, probably the go wan or 
mountain-daisy. B. Jonson. 

Goulaxd Water, Goulard's Extract (gfi> 
Ikrd' ws'U^r, g5-lkrdz' eks'trakt), 71 . [80 

called from the inventor, Thomas GmUard, 
a surgeon at Montpelier about 17&0.] A 
saturated solution of the subacetate of lead, 
used as a lotion In infiamiiiation. 

Qoule (gdl). 71. Same as Ghoul. 
Goune-Cloth, t n. Cloth sufficient to make 
a gown. Chaucer. 

Gour (gour), n. Same as Gavr. 

Goura (gou'rak n. A genus of pigeons, consti- 
tuting the sub-family Gourinne (which see). 
Gouraml, n. see Goramy. 

Gourd (gOrd or gOrd), n. [Fr. gourde, O.Fr. 
gououi^, gougourdc, from L. ciicurbita, a 
gourd.] 1 . The popular name for the spe- 
cies of Cucurbita,a genus of plants of the nat. 
order Oucurbitacete. Tlie same name is given 
to the different kinds of fruit produced by 
the various plants of this genus. These are 
held ill high cstimatiou in hot countries; 
they attain a very large size, and most of 



Flower and Fruit of Cucurbita Metopepo. 


them abound in wholesome, nutritious mat- 
ter. The C. i*epo, or pumpkin, acquires some- 
times a diameter of 2 feet. The C. ifefo- 
pepo^ or squash, is cultivated In America 
as an article of food. The C. CitruXtue, 
or water melon, serves the Bmtiaiis for 
meat, drink, and physic. The C. auvanXia, 


or orange-fruited gourd, is cultivated only 
as a curiosity, and is a native of the East 
Indies. The Lagenaria vulgaris, or bottle 
gourd, a native both of the East and West 
Indies, is edible, and is often 6 feet long and 
18 inches in circumference. The outer coat 
or rind serves for bottles and water-cups. - 
2 . t A vessel to caiTy water, so named from 
its shape. Chaucer. 

Gourd (gord or gbrd), n. [O.Fr. gourt] A 
Biiecies of false dice, their falseness being 
effected by making a cavity in them. See 
Fullam. 

Gkiurde (gordk U. [Sp. gordo, huge.] The 
Franco - American name for the colonial 
dollar. The term is in use in Hayti, Louisi- 
ana, Cuba, Ac. 

Gonrdlness (gdrd 1 -nesorgordl-tie 8 ), 7 ». The 
condition or quality of being gourdy. 

Gourd-tree (gord^tre or gord^trS), ri. Cres^ 
centia Cujete, a tree about 80 feet high, with 



Gourd-tree {Crrsccntia Cujete). 


narrow clustered leaves and variegated 
flowers, the latter succeeded by globular or 
oval goiird-like fruits, the hard woody shell 
of which is applied to many useful put^ses. 
It is found in various parts of tropical Ame- 
rica and in the West indies. 

Gourd-worm (gbrd'werm), n. The fluke- 
worm, a worm that infests the liver of 
sheep. 

GouidF (gordi or gbrd'i), a. In farriery, 
swelled in the legs, as after a journey: said 
of a horse. 

Gourinss (gou-ri'ne), n. pi. The ground 
doves, ground pigeons, a sub -family of 
the Coluhibidie, characterized by a straiglit, 
slender, lengthened bill, wings short and 
rounded, and the tarsi and toes long and 
slender. They are found mostly on the 
ground in search of grains and seeds, and 
are natives of both hemispheres. The two 
species constituting the genus Goura, G.eor- 
onata and G. Victories, far suipass in size all 
other pigeons. Tlie head of Q. Vietorks is 
surmounted by a handsome crest, each 
feather being spread out into a spatulate or 
spoon-shaped form at its extremity, where 
the colour is blue bordered with white. 
Gourmand (gtir' maud), 71 . [Fr., of Celtic 
origin. Comp. W. gormant, tliat which tends 
to overfill; gormoid, exeess, overmuch, from 
gor, excess.] 1 . A glutton; a greedy feeder. 

This gourmand sacrifices whole hecatombs to hts 
paunch. Bp. Huii. 

2. A dainty feeder; an epicure. [In this 
sense gourmet is now generally used.] 

I tm no gourmand; I require no dainties: 1 should 
despise the board of llelKigabalus, except for its 
long sitting. Lamb. 

Ck>urmandiS6 (gbriman-dlz), v.i. To gor- 
mandize. 

Singers are proverbially prone to gourmandioe. 

Disraeli. 

Gourmandizet (gOr'mazi-diz}, 71 . Gluttony; 
voraciousness. 

With fell clawes full otCotzegourmandize. 

Spenser. 

Gourmet (gfir-mS or gOi^met), n. [Fr. , a con- 
noisseur m wine, a wine-taster.] A man of 
keen palate; a connoisseur in wines and 
meats; a nice feeder; an epicure. 

Awabi, a kind of shell-fish much affected by Ja- 
panese jrawnwr/r. Cornkiti Magasnne. 

Goumetk u. See OtTRNET. 

Oouila. Gomdo (gousaa, gousao), n. See 

OOUSLY. 

Oouidy (^usli), n. An old form of harp 
used by the Slavonians, whose hards weiw 
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called OoH9la8^ the poetry which they 
chanted being styled goualo. Brande. 

OoU8ty» OOUBtie (gous'ti), a. [A form of 
gtuity.] Waste; desolate; dreary; tempestu- 
ous. iScotch.] 

Caiild, mirk, androusitt is the nicht, 

l.oud roars the biabt ayont the hight. OM ballad, 

Qout (gout), n. [Ft. gontte, L. gutta, a drop, 
from the old medical theory that diseases 
were dno to the deposition of drops of mor- 
bid humour on the part -hence also gxitta 
aereiia,] 1. A constitutional disorder or 
disease giving rise to piiroxysms of acute 
pain with a specific form of inflammation, 
often favoured by original or hereditary 
constitution, appearing after puberty chiefly 
in the male sex, and returning after inter- 
vals. It is very often preceded by, or alter- 
nates with, disorder of the digestive or other 
internal oranns, and is generally character- 
ized by affection of the first joint of the 
great toe, by nocturnal exacerbations and 
morning remissions, and by vascular ple- 
thora, various Joints, organs, or parts, be- 
coming affected after repeated attacks with- 
out passing into suppuration. It may be ac- 
quired or hereditary. In the fonner case, 
it rarely a)>pear8 before the age of thirty- 
five; in the latter, it is frequently observed 
earlier. Indolence, inactivity, and too free 
use of tartareous wines, fermented liquora, 
and very high-seasoned, fat. and nourishing 
food, are the principal causes whicdi give 
rise to this disease. Gout is also called, ac- 
cording to the part it may affect. Podagra 
(in the feet), Qonagra (in the knees), Cair- 
agra (in the hands), <tc. It may bo acute or 
chronic, and may give rise tc^ concretions, 
which are chiefly composed of urate of soda. 

2. A drop; a clot or coagulation. 

1 see thee still. 

And on thy blade and dudgeon of blood. 

Which was not so htrfurc. Shak. 

Qout (go), n. [Fr. godt, from L. gustus, 
taste.] Taste; relish. 

Goutily (gout'i-li), adv. In a gouty manner 

Goutiness (gout'i-nes), n. The state of being 
gouty; gouty affections. 

Ctoutish (gout'ish), a. Having a predisposi- 
tion to gout; somewhat affected by gout; 
gouty. 

The dice are for the end of a drum among souldters, 
Che tables for g'atutik and apoplectu k iier.sons to 
make them move their Joints. Quottd by Latham. 

Ooutwort. Ooutweed (gout'w6rt, gout'- 
wed), n. jEgopodium Podagraria. a plant of 
the nat. order Unibellifcrfc. which grows in 
gardens and damp places, and was formerly 
believed to be a specific for gout. It has 
smooth thrice- ternate leaves, creeping rlii- 
zonies, and umbels of small greenish-white 
flowers, and is common throughout Europe. 
Called also Ache-weed, Herb-gerard, Eng- 
lish Master-wort, and Bishop-weed. 

Gouty (gout'i), a. 1. Diseased with or sub- 
ject to the gout; as, n gouty person; a gtnity 
con.stitution. 

Knots upon Joints appear. DrydtM. 

2. Pertaining to the gout; as, gouty matter. 

3. Hwoln out of proper proportion. 

This humour in historians hath made the body of 
ancient history in sonic parts so and nionstrous. 

Spenser. 

4. t Boggy; as, gofity land.—Oouty eonere- 
iions, calculi formed in the Joints of some 
gouty persons, consisting of urate of soda. 

Ckive (gOv), n. (Another form of goaf, a 
mow.] A mow, as of hay. [Provincial.] 

Gove (gdv), V. t To put up in a gove or mow, 
as hay. *Oooe just in the bam.’ Tusser. 
[Provincial.] 

Ciowe (gov), v.i. [Perhaps a form of gape, 
He. goup, to stare. Comp. G. gaffen, to gape 
or stare.] To stare; to gaze with a roving 
or unintelligent eye. Written also Ooave. 
[Hcotch.] 

Ttie wild beasts of the forest came. 

Broke from their bights and fauldsthc tame. 

And i^avmt around cliarmed and amaaed. iiozg- 

OOFfim (gu'vdm), r.t. [Fr. gouvtmer, L. 
gubemo; a form of Gr. kyhemao, from kybi, 
the head, which occurs in one Greek author. ] 

1. To direct and control, as the actions or 
conduct of men, either by established laws 
or by arbitrary will; to regulate by autho- 
rity; to keep within the limits prescribed by 
law or sovereign will. 

Slaves to otir passions we become, and then 

Jt grows impossible tozavertt men. IVatUr. 

2. To regulate; to influence; to direct 

This is the chief |>olnt by which he Is to gwem 
all his counsels, designs, and actions. BA- AtUrbury. 

3. To control; to restrain; to keep in due 
subjection. 


May 1 /ywrn iiiy pfission with absolute sway. 

Ana grow wiser and better as my strength wears 
away. Dr. If'alter Popt. 

4. To direct; to steer; to regulate the course 
or motion of; as, the helm governs the ship. 
6. In gram, to cause to be in a particular 
case; as, a verb transitive governs a word in 
the accusative case; or to recpiire a particu- 
lar cose; as, a transitive verb governs the 
accusative case. . 

Govern (gu'vt^rnX l. To exercise autho- 
rity; to administer the laws; as, the chief 
m^strate should govern with impartiality. 
2. To maintain the superiority; to have the 
control. 

Your wicked atoms mny be working now 

To give bad counsel, tnat you still may ztri>frn. 

Dry lieu. 

Gkivemable (gu’v^m-a-bl), a. Tliat may he 
governed or subjected to authority; control- 
lable; manageable; obedient; submisBivc to 
law or rule. 

Govemableness (gu’v6m-a-l>l-neB),n. state 
or quality of being governable. 

(}oveniaille,tGov6niall,tn. Government; 
steerage. (Jhaucer. 

He of this gardin had the zovernall. Spenser, 

Governance (gu'v^m-ans), n. l. Govern- 
ment; exercise of authority; direction; con- 
trol; management, either of a public ufllcer 
or -^f a private guardian or tutor. 

No i>Ait of its coercive authority could be exer- 
cised nut by his authority, not any laws emacted for 
iVi zovernance without his sanction. Hallam. 

2. t Behaviour; manners. 

He likest is to fall into mischance 

That is regardless of his^everviOMCc. Sptnser. 

Govemante (giPv6m-ant), n. [Fr, gonver- 
nante, from gouvemer. See OOVKKN.] A 
lady who has the care and management of 
children; a governess. 

1 <..iw Envy there drest up in a widow*s veil, and 
the very picture of the zoi/ernante of one of your no- 
blemen's houses. Sir K, L' listranze. 

GovemeSB (gu’v&m-es), n. l. A female in- 
vested with authority to control and direct; 
a tutoress; an instructress; a lady who has 
the care of Instnictin^ and directing clill- 
dren: generally applied to a lady who 
teaches children in their homes. Hence - 
2. Anything regarded as feminine that 
governs, instructs, or tutors. * Great ufllic- 
tlon, that severe governess of the life of 
man.* fJr. U. More. 'The moon, the go- 
verness of floods.’ Shak. 

Governing (gu’v6m-ing), p. and a. Holding 
the superTonty; prevalent; directing; con- 
trolling; as, a governing wind; a governing 
party in a state; a governing motive. 

(jovemmentCgu'veni-inent), n. l. Direction; 
regulation; guidance; us, these precepts will 
serve for the government of our conduct.— 
2, Control; restraint; as, men are apt to ne- 
glect the government of their temper and 
passions.— 3. The exercise of authority; di- 
rection and restraint exercised over the ac- 
tions of men in communities, societies, or 
states; the administration of public affairs, 
according to established constitution, laws, 
and usages, or by arbitrary edicts; as, 
J^uBsia rose to importance under the go- 
vernment of Frederick II. 


l.ct family goverfiment be like that of our hea- 
venly Father— mild, gentle, and affectionate. 

Kollock. 

As eloquence exists before syntax, and song before 
prosody, so geaternment may exist in a high degree 
of excellence long before the limits of legislative, 
executive, and Judicial power have been traced with 
precision. Macaulay. 


4. The system of polity in a state; the aggre- 
gate of fundamental rales and principles by 
which a nation or state is governed; the 
mode or system according to which the sov- 
ereign powers of a nation, the legislative, 
executive, and Judicial powers, are vested 
and exercised; as, a monarchical government 
or a republican government The British 
government is of the kind known as a con- 
stitutional monarchy. 'The legislative power 
is placed in the sovereign, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the representatives of the 
people in the House of Commons. The ex- 
ecutive power is vested in the sovereim, 
who is assisted in the discharge of it by his 
or her ministers and delegates. See Aris- 
TOCRAOY, DBMOORAOT. DBSPOTIBM, MON- 
ARCHY, Olioaroht, RBPUBUC. 


For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate'er is best administer'd Is best. Pope. 


6. An empire, kingdom, or other state; a 
body politic governed by one authority; a 
province or division of territory ruled by a 
governor.— 41. The right of governing or ad- 
ministering the lawa *1 nere resign my 


government to thee.’ SAok.— 7. The persons 
or council who administer the laws of a 
kingdom or state; the administration; exe- 
cutive power.— 8. Manogeableness; compli- 
ance; obsequiousness. —9. t Begularlty of 
behaviour; self-restraint; self-government. 

Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 

Defect of manners, want of government, 

Tride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain. Shah. 

10. t Management of the limbs or body. 

Thy eyes' windows fall, 

T Jke death, when he shuts up the day of life; 

Each part depriv'd of 9,}xp\i\o government. 

Shall stiff and stark, and cold appear, like death. 

Shak. 

11. In gram, the influence of a word in re- 
gard to construction, as when established 
usage requires that one word should cause 
another to be in a particular case or mode. 

GOYernmental (gu’vOrn-ment’al), a. Per- 
taining to government; made by govern- 
ment. 

Lord Palmerston has issued the following circular 
to members of the House of Commons understood tu 
be favourable to the governmental policy. 

Times newspaper. 

Governor (gu'v<^rn-6r). n. He who or that 
which governs, rules, or directs; as, (a) one 
invested with supreme authority, especially 
with supreme authority to administer or 
enforce the laws; the supreme executive 
magistrate of a state, community, corpora 
tion, or post; a chief ruler; as, the governor 
of a colony; in America, each state has its 
governor; the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land; the governors of Heriot's Hospital. 
(6) A tutor; one who has the care of a youm; 
man; one who instructs a pupil and forms 
his manners. 

The great work of a governor is to fashion the car- 
riage and form the iiiiiid. Locke. 

(c) A father ; a master or superior ; an eni- 
I>1oycr; an elderly person. [Slang.) (d)One 
who steers a ship; a pilot. Jam. ill. 4. (e) A 
contrivance in mills and machinery for main- 
taining a uniform velocity with a varying 
resistance. A common form of the steam- 
engine governor is shown in the annexed 
figure. It represents a spindle kept in motion 
by the engine. A and B are two centrifugal 
balls, c A and CB the rods which suspend the 
balls. These rods cross one another and pass 
through the spindle at c, where the whole 
are connected by a ix)iind pin put through 
the spindle and the rods which serves as tiie 
point of suspension for the centrifugal halls 
or revolving penduhiins. A piece of brass 
M is made to slide np and down upon the 
upper part of the Bpiiullc, and to this piece 



Governor of a Steam-engine. 


the end of the lever n o, whose fulcrum is at 
p, is attached. This piece of brass is also 
connected with the ball rods by two short 
pieces and joints PE, fg. Wlien the engine 
goes too fast, the balls fly farther asunder 
and depress the end n of the lever, which 
partly shuts a throttle-valve connected with 
the end o, and thus diminishes the quantity 
of steam admitted into the cylinder; and on 
the other hand, when the en^ne goes too 
slow, the balls fall down towaras the spindle 
and elevate the end m of the lever, which 
partly opens the throttle- valve and increases 
the quanti^ of steam admitted into the 
cylinder. By this ingenious contrivance, 
therefore, the quantity of steam admitted to 
the cylinder is exactly proportioned to the 
resistance of the engine, and the velocity 
kept constantly the same. A similar contriv- 
ance is employed In mills to equalise the mo- 
tion of the machineiy. When any part of 
the machinery is suddenly stopped, or sud- 
denly set Bgoing, and the moving power 
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mmaitiB the same, an alteration in the velo- 
city of the mill will take place, and it will 
move faster or slower. The governor is used 
to remedy this. (/) See Gas-oovsknou. 
Ooyernor-general (Ku'v6m-6r-jen^'«r-ai), n. 
A governor who has under him subordinate 
or deputy governors; a viceroy; as, the 
Oovernor-getieral of India. 

OovemorBlilp (guW6m ^r-ship), n. The 
office of a governor. 

Qowan (gou'an), n. [Gael, and Ir. gugan, 
n bud, a flower.] The Scotch name for the 
mountain daisy, or Beilis perennis. 

GklWan (gou'ati), n. Decomposed granite; 
granite rock in a soft or fragile condition. 
CtOWany (gou'an-i), a. Decked with gowans; 
covert with mountain daisies. [Scotch.] 

Sweeter than gowany glens, or new-mown hay. 

Ramsay. 

Gowd(goud), n. Gold; money. [Scotch.] 
Ctowden (goud'en), a. Golden. [Scotch.] 
Gowd-nook (goud'ubk), n. A local name of 
a coast -flsh, the skipper or saury -pike 
iSeomhet'esox saurus). 

CfowlT (goiif), v.f. [Allied to ^olY, ^o/*.] To 
strike with the flat of the hand; to strike, 
as in playing at handliall; to cuff. [Scotch. ] 

Nlirtii, Tox, and Co. 

Gaivjfd Willie like a ba', man. Burns. 

Gowk (gouk), n. [A Scotch and Northern 
English word. See Gawk.] 1. The cuckoo. 
2. A stupid person; a fool; a simpleton. 

* Such giddy-headed gowks.* Dairy mpU. 
Gowk (gouk), v.t. To make a person look 
like a fool or gawky; to puzzle. 

Nay, look how the man stand.s as he weregawked. 

B. yousoH. 

CklWkit (gouk'it), a. Foolisli; stupid; giddy. 
[Scotch,] 

Giowl (goul). v.i. [Akin to howl. ] To howl, 
either threateningly or in weeping. [Old 
English and Scotch. ] 

May ne'er misfortune's bark 

Howl thro* the dwelling o' the Clerk I Bums. 

Gowloe (gou'lS), n. Lit. a cow-herd; the 
name of one of the Indian castes. 

Gown (goun), n. [Comp. O.Fr. pone, a gown; 
but the K. word probably came tromWTgwti, 
from gwniot to sew, to stitch. 1 1. A long, 
generally loose, upper garment; specifically, 
(a) a woman's outer garment; a dress. 
(If) A loose wrapper worn by gentlemen in- 
uoors; a dressing-gown, (c) The official 
dress worn by members of certain peaceful 
pnffessions, as divinity, medicine, law, as 
well as by civil magistrates, university pro- 
fessors and students, and the like; hence, 
the emblem of civil power or place, as op- 
posed to the sword (compare L. cedant 
arma togas, let arms give place to the toga), 
and the Oxford university expression town 
a^nd gown, signifying the citizens or towiis- 
peopTo on the one hand, and tlie professors 
and students on the other. 

He Mars deposed, and arms to gowns made yield. 

Dryden. 

2. Any sort of dress or garb. * Dressed in 
the gown of humility. ’ Bhak. 

Gown (goun), v.t. To put a gown on; to 
clothe or dress in a gown; as, he was capped 
and gowned. 

One arm aloft, 

Gowned in pure white that fitted to the shape. 

Tenftyson. 

Gown (goun). v.i To put on a gown; as, he 
gowned for the occasion. 

Gown-piece (goun'pds), n. A piece of cloth 
sufflclent to make a gown. 

Gowniman, Qownxnan (gounzWn, goun'- 
man), n. 1. One whose professional liabit 
is a gown, as a lawyer, professor, or student 
of a university. 

The gownman team’d. Pope. 

The townsmen came on with a rush and shout, 
and were met by gownsmen with settled, steady 
pluck. Hughes. 

2. One devoted to the arts of peace, in oppo- 
sition to a soldier. 


by 

contracted into a concave shape so as to 
hold anything; also both hands held to- 
gether in the form of a round bowl.— 2. A 
handful; particularly, as much as both 
hands held together, side by side, in the 
form of a round vessel, will hold. [Scotch.] 

A nelvefti* o* meal, or egowpen o* aits, 

Would have made her at biythe as a beagar could 
be. oSTSaUad. 

the 
the 
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hands held together side by side. [Sootoh.] 
Ok>wt (gout), n. [See (Rixa.] A sluice in 


embankments against the sea, for letting 
out the land waters when the tide is out, 
and preventing the ingress of salt-water. 
[Local.] 

Goszard (goz'erd), n. [Corruption of goose- 
herd.] 1. One who herds geese. Mahne.^ 
2. A fool; a silly fellow. Pegge. [l*rovincial 
English.] 

Grau (gral), Same as Qtad. 

Grab (grab), n. A vessel used on the Mala- 
bar coast, having two or three masts. 

Grab (grab), v.e. pret pp. grabbed; ppr. 
grabbing. [Akin grapple, grtpe, grasp, grope, 
itc.] To seize; to gripe suddenly, [f/olloq.] 
Grab (grab), n. 1. A sudden grasp or seizure; 
a catch; an advantage. [Colloq.]— 2. An im- 
plement for clutching boring bits and the 
like for the purpose of giving power and 
stoadiness in working them; also, an instru- 
ment of various shapes for clutehing objects 
for the purpose of raising them, as for draw- 
ing pipes, drills, Arc. , from artesian wells. 
Grabber (grab'bCr), n. One who or that 
whirb grabs, grasps, or snatches. 

Grabble (giab'l), e.i. [Freq. ot grab. Comp. 
D. grahbelen, to snatch; G. griibeln, to grub; 
allied to grope, grooel, and grapple.] 1. To 
grope; to feel with the hands. 

My blood chills about my heart at the thought of 
these rogues, with their bloody hands grabbling in 
iiiy guts, and ]mlling out my very entrails. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. To lie prostrate on the belly; to sprawl. 
Grab-game (grab'gam), n. A mode of tlieft 
by snatching one's purse or other property 
and making off with it. 

Grace (gras), n. [Fr., from L. gratia, favour, 
ivom gratxis, pleasant, from a root seen in 
Gr. ehairo, to rejoice, Gael, gradh, love, and 
lath, graz'us, fair, agreeable.] 1. Favour; 
good-will; kindness; disposition to oblige 
another; os, a grant made as an act of grace. 
Or each, or all, may win a l.'idy's grace. Dryden. 

2. In Scrip, or in a iheolo^cal sense, (a) the 
free unmerited love and favour of God. 

And if hy grace, then it is no more of works. 

Rom. xi. 5. 

'Cause grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin; 

And therefore, no true saint allows 

They shall be suffer'd to espouse. Hudibrns. 

(If) Divine influence or the influence of the 
Spirit in renewing the heart and restraining 
from sin. 

My grace is sufficient for thee. 9 Cor, xii. y. 

(c) A state of reconciliation to God. Rom. 
V. 2. ((f) Virtuous or reli^ous affection or 
disposition, as a liberal disposition, faith, 
meekness, humility, patience, <&c., proceed- 
ing from divine influence, (e) Spiritual in- 
struction, improvement, and odifleation. 
Eph. iv. 20. (/) Apostleship, or the qualifl- 
cations of an apostle. Eph. iii. 8. (g) Etcnial 
lifo; final salvation. 1 Pet. i. 18.- 3. Mercy; 
pardon. 

Bow and sue fot grace 

With suppliant knee. Milton. 

4. Gracious or benign influence; favour con- 
ferred; privilege. 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny; 

You cannot rob me <»f free Nature’s grace. 

Thomson. 

To the ploughman of Ayr the daisy w.i.s a tender 
grace of God, and the mouse a fellow-traveller in the 
ways of life. Outda. 

6. That element in manner, deportment, or 
language which renders it appropriate and 
agreeable; suitableness; elegance with ap- 
propriate dignity; as, the speaker delivered 
nis address with grace; a man performs his 
port with grace. 

Grace was in all her steps. Milton. 

Her purple habit sits with such e grace 
On her smooth shoulders. Dryden. 

6. Natural or acquired excellence; any en- 
dowment or ornament that recommends the 
possessor to the liking or favour of others; 
beauty; embellishment. 

From vulgar bounds with bold disorder part. 

And snatch e grace beyond the reach of art. Pope. 
Ideas, emotions, experiences, which matter, how- 
ever moulded, can only vaguely hint at, or which, 
from their very nature, are at war with and make 
havoc of mattnalgraee and beauty. Dr. Caird. 

7. Affectation of elegance ; assumption of 
dignity or refinement. 

Old Sir Pitt . . . chuckled at her airs ecaAgraeos. 

Thackeray. 

8. In Greek, myth, beauty deified; one of 
throe goddesses in whose gift were grace, 
loveliness, and favour, worshipped in Greece 
under the name of Gharites, called Gratiio 
by the Romans. They were generally 
known as Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne. 

9. t Physical virtua 


O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities. 

Shak. 

10. A sort of title or form of respect used in 
addressing or in speaking of a duice, duchess, 
or an archbishop, and formerly applied to 
tlie sovereign of England; as. His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington; Her Qtace the Duchess 
of Bedford. 

How fares it with your Grace} Shak. 

11. A short prayer before or after meat; a 
blessing asked, or thanks rendorod. 

Your soldiers use him as the grace 'fore meat. 

Their talk at table, and tlicir thanks at end. Shak. 

12. Tn music, a turn, trill, shake, dkc.. intro- 
duced for embellishment.— 18. In JSnplieh 
vniversities, an act, vote, or decree of the 
government of the institution. 14. In fua’, 
a faculty, license, or dispensation; a general 
and free pardon by act of parliament. Called 
also an Act of Grace. ~l!y. pi. A play designed 
to promote or display grace of motion. It 
consists in throwing a small hoop from one 
player to another 1 ) 3 ' means of two sticks 
in the hands of each.- Day of grace, in iheol. 
time of probation, when an offer is made to 
shiucrs.— Days of grace, in com. a certain 
nuiiiber of days immediately following the 
day when a bill or note becomes due, which 
days are allowed to the debtor or payer to 
make payment in. In Great Britain and the 
United States the days of grace are three. 
— Good graces, favour; friendship. 

He knows that, as a go-between, he shall find his 
acc ount in being in the good graces of a man of 
wealth. Taller. 

— With a good grace, CTacefully; graciously: 
now used especially wiien the air of gracious- 
ncss is believed to be rather forced; as, he 
made reparation with a good grace. 

He does it with a belter grace,h\xt I do it more 
natur.al. Shak. 

— With a bad grace, iingracefull3r ; ungra- 
ciously ; as, the apology came vnth a bad 
grace. 

Grace (gras), v. t pret. and pp. graced; ppr. 
gracing. 1. To adorn; to (fecorate; to em- 
bellish and dignify; to lend or add grace to. 
Great Jove and Pheebus his noble line. Pope. 

Thus have 1 thought to grace a serious lay 
With iii.iny a wild indeed but fluw'ry spray. 

Lowper. 

2. To dignify or raise by an act of favour; 
to favour; to honour. 

He might at his pleasure grace or disgrace whom 
he would in court, Knoltrs. 

So you willjf^rrttv me . . . with your fclhiwship 
O'er these waste downs whereon I lost myself. 

Tettnyson. 

3. To supply with hoavcnly grace. * Grace 
the disobedient.' Bp. Ilall.—^. In music., 
to add grace-notes, cadenzas, &c., to; as, to 
grace a melody. 

Grace-cup (gras'kup). n. 1. A vessel used 
to drink a health or toast from after grace. 
2. TJie cup or health drunk after grace. 

And dinner, grace, and grace-cup done, 

Kxpcct a wondrous deal of fun. Lloyd. 

GracM (grast), a. 1. Endowed with grace; 
beautiful; graceful. 

One of the properest and best graced men that 1 
ever saw. Sir P. Sidn^. 

2. Virtuous; regular; chaste. 

Epicurism and lust 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel. 

Than a grac'd palace. Shak. 

GracefWL (gi-as'ful), a. Displaying grace or 
beauty inform or action; elegant; having an 
attractive mien or appearance; handsome: 
used particularly of motion, looks, and 
speech; as, a graceful walk; a grac^xd de- 
portment; a graceful a graceful sir. 

High o'er the rest in arms the grae^ul Tumus rode. 

Dryden. 

— Elegant, Oraeeftd. 8ee under Elegant. 
Gracefully (gras'fql-li), adv. In*a graceful 

manner; elegantly; with a natural cose and 
propriety; as, to walk or speak gracefiUly. 
OracefumeBB (grasTul-nes), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being graceful; elegance 
of manner or deportment; beauty with dig- 
nity in manner, motion, or countenance. 
OraoeleSB (gi^s'lesx g. Void of grace or 
eacellence; wanting in propriety; departed 
from or deprived of divine grace; corrupt; 
depraved; unregenerate; unsonctifted. 

For modes of faith let graceless xealots fight. 

His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. Pope. 

OraodeBBly (gr&sTes-li), adv. In a graceless 
manner. ^ 

GraceleBBueBS (gr&s^es-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being graceless. 
Oraoe-not# (gras^nfit), n. In mtiaie, a note 
added by way of ornament, and printed or 


cli, chain; fib, 8c. loch; g, go; J, /ob; li, Fr. ton; ng, sltag; TH, then; th, Chin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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writteu in Buiallcr characters; an appoggia- 
tiira (whicli see). 

0racil6» Qrament (grasll, gros'Ment), a. 
[L. graeUUt gracilentim, slender.] Slender. 

Oraoility (gras-iVl-tl), ?». Slenderness. 

It was accorcUntrly subjected to a process of ex- 
tenuation. out of winch it emcrffcd. reduced to little 
more than a third of its originsLl I'rirniity^a skeleton 
without marrow or substance. Sir H'. Hamiitopi, 


OraoiOBO (grh-thC’O'sd). n. [Sp.] A charac- i 
ter in Spanish cometly. corresponding in | 
many respects to our clown. 

Graoloua (gra' alius ). a. [Fr. graeUux, L. , 
grati(NttiHt from gratta^ favour. See ORAOE.] 

1. Favourable; benevolent; merciful; dis- 
posed to forgive offences and impart uii- 
mertte<l blessings. 

Thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious and 
merciful. Neh. ix. 17. 

2. Expressing or exliibiting kindness and fa- 
vour; kind; Mendly; as, tlie envoy met with 
a graeiotui reception. 

All bore him witness, and wondered At the eracious 
words which proceeded from his mouth. Luke iv. 

3. Proceeding from or produced by divine 
grace; as. a person in a gradom state; gra- 
cirniH affections. — 4. Tending to iiriiig into a 
state of grace; as, a gracious sernion. 

6. Characterized by grace; endowed with 
grace; virtuous; good; as, a minis- 

ter; a gracious child. 

Kings are no less unhappy, their issue nor being 
xracicus, than they are in losing them when they 
have approved their virtues. S*iaA\ 

6. Acceptable; favoured. [Rare.] 

Goring, who was now general of the horse, was no 
more ji^mnaus to Wince Ruptf'rt tb.m Wilinot hail 
been. Lord Clarendoti. 


He made \v& edacious before the kings of Persi:i. 

I Esdras viii. Hu. 

7. t Excellent; graceful; becoming; boautifiil. 

In dimension and the shape of nature 
A person. Shak. 

8. Associated with divine grace; blessed. 

Then no planets strike. 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm. 

So hallow'd and i^ratiou.\ is the time. Shak. 

9. [Scotch.] Exceedingly friendly anti con- 
fidential; mutually tender. 

The landlady .ind Tam grew crucious^ 

Wi’ favours secret, sweet, an^i precious. Hurtts. 

Stn. Favourable, kind, benevolent, friendly, 
beneficent, iienignant, mercifuL 
GraciOUflly (gra'shus-li), ado. In a gracious 
or friendly manner ; with kind condeftcen- 
sion; favourably. 

His testimony \\e j^rat'i^mdy confirmed. Drydrtt. 
GradOUBnesfl (gnV.HliUd-ne8), n. Tlio iMiii- 
dition or quality of being gracious; kiiidueas; 
condescension ; mere i f iiincss. 

The .inswcrs to the addresses of Oxford were ntl 
j^rttcious ness And w.innth, Macatilty. 

He possessed sonit: Si iciice of ji^rac tons ness and 
.\tlraction which books had not taught. Johnson. 

Grackle, Grakla (grakl), n. [L. graculus, 
imltativtM>f the cry. See Crow.] A bird of 
the gcniis Gracnla. 

Gracula (grak'n-la). n. A genus of coniros- 
tral, passerine birds, raisou by some into a 
sub-family under the name of Graculinic. 
Bee Qkaculinjs. 

Graculinas (grak-u irnc). n.pl. [L. graculwt, 
a jay. J Tlic gracklc.s, a sub-family of coiii- 
roHtral birds of the order PusHcrcs and family 
Bturnidte or starlings, which birds they 
jiiuch resemble in habits, particularly in 
their power of imitating human speech. 
They are oiiinivurous, and inhabit Asia and 
Africa. The paradise grackle {Graetda gryl- 
livora or tristis) of India, about the size 
of a blackbird, has acquired great celebrity 
as a destroyer of locusts and caterpillars. 
Gradation (gra-da'slion). ?i. [Fr.. from L. 
aradatio. See Graue.] 1. The act of grad- 
ing or arranging in a series or In ranks; 
the state of being graded or arranged in a 
series or in ranks; arrangement in 4>rder ac- 
cording to size, quality, rank, degree of a^l- 
vaiicetucnt, and tlie like; hence, progress 
from one dcgi-ec or state to another; a regu- 
lar advance from stoji to step ; as, a grada- 
tion in an argument. 

Tl^n with no throbs of fiery pain. 

a cold jrradaiions of decay. 

Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the nearest way. Johnson. 


2. A degree or relative position in any order 
or scjries; as, we observe a madaivm in the 
scale of being, from brute to man, another 
from man to angels. ' The several gmdatums 
of the intelligent vniverse.* i$, Taylor. 

Certain it is, by a direct of consequences 

from this orinciple of merit, that the obligation to 
gratitude nows from, and is enjoined by, the first dic- 
tates of nature. Sottih. 


8. In the fine arts, the regular arniiigcment 
or Buboruiuution of the parts of any work of 
art so as to produce the best effect, as in 
painting the gradual blending of one tint 
Into another. - -4. In music, a diatonic ascend- 
ing or descending succession of choi*da. 
QradaldOXI (gra-da'shon), vX I'o form by 
gradation or with gradations. 

GraidatiOlial (gra-diVshon-al), a. Gf or per- 
taining to, or oiu^ording to gradation. 
Gradatory (grad'a-to-n), a. l. Prucooding 
step by step; gradhal. * Gradatory apostasy. ' 
Seward, Buitable or adapted for progres- 
sion or forward motion: a term formerly 
applied to the exiremitios of a quadruped 
which arc equal or nearly so, and adapted 
for ordinary progression on dry land. 
Gradatory (grad'a-to-ri), n. In evcles. arch, 
a series of steps from toe cloisters into the 
church. 

Graddan (gradMan), n. [Gael, and Ir. gra- 
dan, parched com.] [Scotch.] 1. i’artdied 
corn; grain burned out of the ear.— 2. Meal 
ground on the quern or liand-niill. 

Grade (grad), n. [Fr., from L. gradtts, a 
step, and that from gradivr, to go.] 1. A 
degree or rank in order or dignity, civil, 
military, ecclesiastical, or otherwise; a step 
oi- degree in any scries, rank, or order; rela- 
tive position or standing; as, grades of mili- 
tary ; crimes of every grade. • Teachers of 
every grade, from village 8(dion I masters to 
tutors in private families.* Suckle,— 2. The 
rate of ascent or descent in a railway or road ; 
a graded ascending or descending portion of 
A road or railway; a gi-adicnt. [American.] 
Grade (gvad). v.t. pret. & pp. (traded; ppr. 
grading. 1. To sirrangc in oracr according 
to size, iiuality. rank, degi'cc of ntivance- 
inent, ana the like; as, to grade the children 
of a school.— 2. To reduce, as the lino of a 
canal, road, or railway, to such levels or 
degrees of inclination as may make it siiii- 
ahle for being used.— Graded school, a scliocd 
taught in departments by different masters, 
in which the children pass from the lower 
departments to the higher as they advance 
in education. 

Gradely (gradliX a* Decent; orderly. [Pro- 
vincial. j 

Gradely (grad'li), ado. Decently; properly. 
[Provincial. ] 

Gradient (gra'dl-ent). a. [L. grndiem, gm- 
dientis, ppr. of gradivr, to go. See GRAbK. ] 

1. Aloving by steps; walking. 

Ainiiiigst those automata, thjit iron spiiU*r 

is especially remarkable, which . . . did creep up 
and down as tf it had been alive. trUkins. 

2. In her. a term applied to the tortoise us 
being siipposeil to be walking. — 3. Rising f)r 
descending by regular degrees of inclination; 
as, the | 7 radit«nf lino of a railway. 

Gradient (gra\li-ent). n. 1. The degree of 
slope or incliniition of tlio ground over 
wliich a railway, road, or canal passes or is 
intended to pass ; the rate of ascent or de- 
scent; as, the gradients are favourable, the 
average rise being (on any given line) but 
1 foot in 76; that is, too ground rises 1 foot 
in every 76 feet. 2. A part of a road which 
slopes upward or downward; a portion of a 
way not level. 

Gra4in, Qradine (gra'din. gra-donO, n. [Fr. 
gradin, a step, from L. gradus, a step. ] 1 . Ono 
of a seiles of seats raised ono above another. 

' The gradines of the amphitheatre. * Layard. 
2. A toothed chisel used by sculptors. 
Gradual (grad'u-al), a. [Fr. grfuhul, from 
grade. See GRADE.] Proceeding by steps 
or degrees; mlvanciug step by step; passing 
from one step to another; regular and slow; 
progressive; as, a gradual inc:rea8e of know- 
ledge; a increase of light; a gradual 

decline. 

Crcittures animate gradual life 
Of growth, Keniie, reason, all Muninied up In man. 

Milten. 

Gradual (grad'il-al),n. 1. An order or series 
of steps. 

liefore the jcradual prostrate they ador'd. 

The pavement kiss'ef, and thus the saint implor'd. 

Dryden. 

2. In toe R. Cath, Ch. (a) an ancient book 
of hymns and prayers: so called because 
some of the antoenis were chanted on the 
steps (gradus) of the pulpit (6) That part 
of the service of the mass which immediately 
follows toe epistle, and which issUng as the 
deacon returns to the steps of toe altar 
(whence the name! 

Oxaduale (gra-dfi-ale or gra-dfi-SlA), n. [L.] 
Same as Gradual, 2. 

Qradaality (grad-fl-aVi-tiX n. The state of 
being gradual; regular progression. [Bare.] 
The eradnalUy of the growth, so exactly resem- 


bling tlie progr«je»ively accumulating efifect produced 
by the long action of some one cause, leaves no possi- 
bility of doubting tliat the seedling and the tree are 
two terms in a series of that description, the first term 
of which is yet to seek. J. S. Miii. 

Gradually (gnuFQ-al-li), adv, 1. In a gradual 
manner; by degrees; step by step; regularly; 
slowly; as, at evening too light vanishes 
grad'ually.—2.\ In degree. 

Human reason doth not only £^radtMi/y, but spe- 
cifically dificr from the fantastic reason of brutes. 

Grruf. 

Graduand (^ad'fi-and). n. A student who 
has passed his oxaiuiuatious for a degree, 
but has not yet been capped. 

Graduate (grad'u-at), vX pret. A pp. gradu- 
ated; ppr. graduating, [Fr. graauer, from 
L.g9’adua, a degree. Bee Grade.] To mark 
with degrees, regular intervals, or divisions; 
to divide into small regular disiances ; as, 
to graduate a thermometer, a seide, 

2. To honour with a degree or diploma, as 
in a college or university; to confer a degree 
on; as. to graduate a Muster of Arts.— 8. To 
prepare gradually ; to temper or modify by 
degrees. 

Dyers acivatu c iuulef^^duaie their colours with salts. 

.Sir T. Browne. 

l)ise.ascs originating In the atmosphere act exclu- 
sively on bodies j^raattoied to receive their impres- 
sions. A/ed. Be/os. 

4. To characterize or mark with degrees or 
differences of any kind; as, to araduate pun- 
ishment.— 6. t To raise to a higher place in 
the scale of me tala 


The tincture w:is capable to transmute ot jp^aduaie 
as much .silver as equalled in weight that gold. 

Boy/e. 

6. In ehem. to bring, as a fluid, to a certain 
degree of consistency by evaporation. 

Graduate (gmd'u-at), v.i, l. To receive a 
degree from a college or university.— 2. To 
paB.s by degrees ; to change gradually ; as, 
sandstone which graduates into gneiss; car- 
iiclian aonietimes graduates into quartz.— 
8. To become gradually modified ; to snade off. 

A grand light falls beautifully on the principal 
figure, but it does not j^raduaU sufiicieiitly into dis- 
tant parts of the cave. Giipin. 


Graduate (grad'u-at), n. One who has been 
admitted to a degree in a c<illege or univer- 
sity, or by some professional mcoriioratetl 
society. 

Graduate (grad'd-at), a. Arrapged by suc- 
(ressive steps or degrees. * Beginning with 
the genus, passing through all the gradttate 
and subordinate stages.' Tatham. 

Qraduateehlp (grad'u-at-ship), n. The state 
of a graduate. 

An English concordance, and a topick folio, the 
gutlierings and savings of a iiohex e^raduateship. 

Milton, 


Graduation (grad-u-a'shon). n. 1. The act 
of graduating, or state of being graduated; 
ns. (a) the being admitted to a degree in a 
college or nni versi ty, or by some professional 
imrorporation. (6) The art or act of dividing 
into degrees or other deflni te parts, as scales, 
the limbs of astronomical or other instru- 
ments, and the like, (c) The exposure of a 
liquid in large surfaces to the ur so as to 
hasten its evaporation. —2. The marks or lines 
made on an instrument to indicate degrees 
or other dlvisioiis. 


Graduation-engine (grad-fi-a'shon-en-Jin), 
n. All engine or machine for dividing scales, 
Arc., into small regular intervals or into 
degrees; a dividing engine. 

Graduaior (gracl'n-at-fir), n, 1. One who or 
tliat which graduates; specifically, (a) an 
instrument for dividing anv line, right or 
curve, into equal pnrta (6) A eontiivance 
for accelerating sijontaneoiis evaporation, 
by the exposure of large surfaces of liquids 
to a current of air, particularly used in the 
foniiatloii of vinegar. 

Oraductlon tera^luk'shon). n. [Ja gradus, 
a degree, and duco, ducUnn, to lead.] In 
astron, the division of circular ores into dc- 
jp'ees, minutes, 

Gradus (gr&'dus), n. [Abbrev. from L. Ora- 
due ad Pamassum, a 
step to Parnassus.] A 
dictionary of prosody de- 
signed as an aid in writ- 
ingGreek or Latin poetry. 
Grady (grS'di), a. In her, 
a term used to express 
steps or degrees, ana one 
battlement upon an- 
other: sometimes termed 
Abendgrady. Battled Embattled, or 
Embattled Grady, 

Qraf (grafXn. [G., by some regarded as the 
same word as A. Sax. gerefa, a steward or 
reeve, a sheriff; Sc. greeve.^ The German 
equivalent of our earl and the French count 



FAte, fSr, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il, Bo. abune; y. Sc. Uy, 
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OraffOcraf), n. [SeeQuAYB.] l. A ditch or 
moat.— 2. A grave. * K'en as he is, cauld in 
his gm/. ’ Burm. [Scotch. ] 

Graff (graOf n. A graft (which see). 

I took his brush and blotted out the bird» 

And made a gardener putting in a 
^ ^ , leuftysoti. 

OrairCgnifX v.t. To graft 

And they also, if they alnde not still in unbelief, 
shall be^#'rr^tf in; for i^od is able to them in 
again. Rom. xi. 93 . 

Grafflage (gmf'&J), n,- The scarp of a ditch 
or moat *To keep in repair the long line 
of boundary fence, to clean the grajf'ageg, 
clear out the moat-like ditches.* Mary H. 
MUfard, 

Graffer (grafdr), n. In law, a notary or 
scrivener; agrefttcr. 

Graffiti (gra-fg'te), n. ph [PI. of It. graffito, a 
scribbling, from grajffiare, to scribble.] A 
class of ancient deliiieatloiis or inscriptions 
found on the walls of Pompeii, the Cata- 
combs, and other Roman ruins, and consist- 
ing of rude scribblings or figures on the 
plaster of the walls, on pillars, door-posts, 
drc. : graphites. See Graphitk. 

Graft (graft), ni, [Fr. greffe, a slip or shoot 
of a tree for grafting, from O.Fr. greffe, a 
pointed instrument; Ti. graphium, a style 
for writing on waxen tablets, from Gr.grapho, 
to write, from the shape of the slips. From 
the same root comes A. Sax. grafan, to cut, 
to dig, and O.G. and Goth, grahan. Accord- 
ing to the etymology graff is the proper 
.spelling of the word, but the spelling grt^ft 
lias almost entirely superseded it.] A small 
shoot or scion of a tree, inserted in another 
tree as the stock which is to support and 
nourish it. These unite and become one 
tree, but the graft determines the kind of 
fruit. 

Graft (graft),e. f.[From the noun graft, above. ] 

1. To insert, as a scion or shout, or a small 
cutting, into auutlier tree; to propagate by 
insertion or inoculation; to fix a gi*aft or 
grafts upon. *Grc(/tecf to your relish.' Skak. 

With his prunii^'hook di^oiti 

Unbearing branches from their head, 

And iirajt iimre h.^}ipy In their stead. Dryden. 

2. To insert in a body to which what is in- 
serted did not originally belong ; to incor- 
porate after the manner of a scion or shoot 
on a stem: to join one thing to another so 
as to receive support. 

This resolution against .any peace with Spain is 
a new Incident upon ttie original quarrel. 

Swift. 

— To graft a rope {naut.), to unlay the two 
ends of a rope, placing the strands one 
within the other, as fur splicing and stup- 
ping them at the Joining. 

Graft (graft), v.i. To Insert scions from one 
tree, or kind of tree, into another. 

Grafter (graft'^r), n. One who grafts or in- 
serts scions on foreign stocks; one who pro- 
pagates trees or shrubs by grafting, 
efrafting (graft'ing), n. The act of inserting 
i\ slioot or scion, taken from one tree, Into 
tlie stem or some oilier part of another, in 




SpUce-graRing. Saddle-grafting. Cleft-grafting. 

such a manner thdt they unite and produce 
fruit of the kind belonging to tlie tree from 
which the scion was taken. The methods 
of graftira are of great variety, as whip, 
Hpluw, taddU, crown graftvng, Ac. in 
whip-graftxng or fotigfie-gfVting the stock 
Is cut obliquely across and a slit or veiy 
narrow angular incision is made in its centre 
downwards across the cut surface, a similar 
deep incision is made In the scion upwards, 
at a corresponding angle, and, a projecting 
tongue left, which Ming inserted in the inot- 
aioD in the stock, they are fastened closely 
together. SpliMurajUng is performed by 


cutting the ends of the scion and stock com- 
pletely across in an oblique direction, in such 
a way that the sections are of the same shape, 
then laying the oblique surfaces together so 
that the one exactly fits the oilier, and secur- 
ing them by tying or otherwise. In cU^t-grofU 
ing, the stock Is cleft down, and the graft, 
cut in the shape of a wedge at its lower end, 
is Inserted into the cleft; while, in irodcffe- 
grafting, the end of the stock is cut into the 
form of a wedge, and Uie base of the scion, 
slit up or cleft for the purpose, is affixed. 
Crown ‘grafting or rind ‘grafting is per- 
formed by cutting the lower end of the scion 
in a sloping direction, while tlie head of the 
stock is cut over horizontally and a slit is 
made through the inner bark. A piece of 
wood, bone, ivorv, or other such substance, 
resembling the thinned end of the scion, is 
inserted in the top of the slit between the 
albuniiim and Inner bark and pushed down 
in (»rder to raise the bark, so that the thin 
end uf the scion may be introduced without 
being bruised. The edges of the bark on 
each side are then brought close to the 
scion, and the whole is bound with matting 
and clayed. 

Grail ( gral), n. Same as Gradual, 2. 

Grall.t GraUet (gral). n. IFr. gHle, hail.] 
Small particles; gravel 

And lying down upon the sandy 

Dronk of the streatne as clcare as christall gl.as. 

S^ftser. 

Grail, Graal (gral), n. ro. hV. graal, great, 
grasal, Pr. grasal, grazal, a bowl or dish of 
BOiiie kind; L.L. gradaliv, gradate, Ac. 
Origin doubtful; perhaps as i>iez suggests 
L. and Gr. crater, a cup.] The legendary 
holy vessel, supposed to have been of 
emerald, from which our Saviour ate the 
paschal lamb at the last supper,or, according 
to other legends, from which he dispensed 
the wine, and said to have been brought 
to Kngland by Joseph of Arimathoa. who 
had caught the last drops of Christ's blood 
in it as he was taken from the cross. Other 
accounts affirm it to have been brought by 
angels from heaven, and intrusted to a body 
of kniglits, w'ho guarded it on the top of a 
lofty mountain. When approached by any 
one not perfectly pure it vanished from 
sight. The grail having been lost, became 
the great object of research or queet to 
knights-orrant of all nations, none being 
qualified to discover it but a knight perfectly 
chaste in thought and act, and the stories 
and poems of Arthur and the Kniglits of the 
Round Table are founded on this legend of 
the (|uest of the holy chalice. Written also 
Qrayle. 

Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 

Who brought with him the )MAy grayU they say, 

And preach’d the truth, but since it greatly did 
decay. Sptnser. 

A light was in the crannies, and I he.ard, 

* Glory and loy and honour to our Lord. 

And to the Holy Vessel of the Grail' Tennyson. 

Qxaln (grAD), n. [O.E. grain, greyn, grein, 
from Fr. grain; L. granum, a grain, seed, 
kernel. The word is from the same root 
as £. com (which see).] 1. A single seuil 
or hard seed of a plant, particularly of 
those kinds of plants whose seeds are used 
for food of man or beast. This is usually 
inclosed in a proper siiell or covered with a 
husk.andcontains the embryo of a new plant. 

2. Used collectively, without a definitive, 
for com in general, or the fruits of cer- 
tain plants, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, Ac., 
which constitute the chief food of man and 
beast, as also for the plants themselves. 
'Champing golden grain the horses stood.' 
Tennyson. ‘S, Any small hard particle, as 
of sand, sugar, salt, Ac.— 4. Hence, a minute 
particle: frequently used partitively for the 
most minute portion of anytliing; as, ho has 
not a grain of wit; had he but a grain of 
common sense. *A grain, adust; a gnat.' 
Shak. * Neglect not to make use of any grain 
of grace.' A small weight, 

or Qie smallest weight ordinarily used, being 
the twentieth part of the scruple in apothe- 
caries' weight* and the twenty-fourth part 
a pennyweight troy.— 6. One of the constitu- 
ent particles of a body, as of a stone, a metal, 
and the like; hence, the body or substance 
of a thing regarded with respect to the size, 
form, or direction of the constituent par- 
ticles; the form of the surface of a body 
with respect to smoothness or roughness; 
state of the grit of any body rega^qd as 
composed of particles; as, marble, sand- 
stone, sugar of a flue grain. 

The tooth of a gea-horse containg a curdled 

Sir T. Sremne. 


7. The veins or fibres of wood or other 
fibrous substance, especially with regartl 
to their an'angement or direction; hence, 
the body or substance of wood as modified 
by the fibres ; as, wood of a cross grain; to 
plane wood against the grain. * Hard box, 
and linden of a softer grain.* Drydcn. 

Knots by the confluence of meeting sap 

Infect the sound pine, and divert u\c£rag/t. ShaJt. 

— Against the grain, a^inst the fibres of 
wood ; hence, against tne natural temper ; 
unwillingly; unpleasantly; reluctantly. 

F uoth lludibras. It Ig in vain, 
see, to argue 'against the grain. Hudibras. 

8. An essential element in anything, as heart 
or temper in man. 'Brothers glued to- 
gether but not united in grain. ' Hayward. 

9. A term formerly applied from their round 
Boed-liko form to one or more insects of tlie 
genus Coccus (C. polonicus, C. ilicis), which 
vield a scarlet dye, now largely superseded 
by cochineal (the product of the C. cacti), 
which also was sometimes called grain; 
kermes; hence, a red-coloured dye; a reti 
colour of any kind pervading a texture: 
sometimes used by the poets os equivalent 
to Tyrian purple. * €hrain of Sarra ( - Tyre). * 
Milton. 'All in a robe of darkest grain.* 
Milton. 'Graine that you dye scarlet withall. ' 
Hakluyt. 

This is tliat Indian cncheniUe so famous, and where- 
with they die Sn grain. Purchas. 

Doing as the dyers do, who, having first dipped 
their silks in colours of less value, then give them the 
last tincture of crimson in^'min. Coleridge. 

From the excellence and permanence of the 
dye obtained from these Insects grain came 
to be applied to any fast colour, so that wo 
find the phrase in grain coming to mean 
in any permanent colour; in any colour or 
dye BO intimately associated with the tex- 
ture as to be irremovable; while to dye in 
grain, which originally meant to dye with 
grain or kermes, now means to dve in the 
fibre or raw material, as wool or silk before 
it is manufactured. 

j4nt. What complexion is she of? 

Dront. Swart like my shoe. 

Ant. Th.at's a fault that water will mend. 

Drom. No, sir: ’tis in grain; Noah’s flood could 
not do it. Shak. 

--Grain side of leather, the side of leather 
fn>m which the hair has been removed. 
Grain (gran), v. t. l. To form into grains, as 
powder, sugar, and the like.— 2. To paint so 
as to give tlie appearance of grains or fibres. 

3. In tanning, to take the hair off; to soften 
and raise tlie grain of; as, to grain skins or 
leather. 

Grain (grfin), v.i. l.t To yield fruit. Gower. 

2. To form grains or to assume a granular 
form, as tlie result of crystallization. 

Grain (gran), [Comp. Dan. a branch, 

a bough, the prong of a fork.] 1. A Hue, 
prong, or spike.— 2. pi. An iron instrument 
with four or more barbed points, and a line 
attached to it, used at sea for striking and 
taking dolfibins and other fish.- 3. pi. A 
place at which two streams unite; the fork 
of a river. [Northern English and Scotch. ] 
Grain* Grane (gran), v.i. To groan. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Qralnage (gran'aj), n. 1. Duties on grain. 

2. An ancient duty in London, consisting of 
a twentieth part of the salt imported by 
aliens. 

Gralnage (gran'ilj), n. In farriery, the term 
given to certain mangy tumours which 
sometimes form on the legs of horses. 
Grained (gr&nd), p. and a. 1. Rough; made 
less smooth. NAak.— 2. Dyed in grain: in- 
grained. 

Thou turn'st mine eyes into my very soul. 

And there 1 see such black and spots. 

As will not leave their tinct. Snak. 

3. Painted as having a grain.— 4. Formed 
or divided into grains or small particles.— 

5. In hot. having tubercles or grain-like pro- 
cesses, as the petals or segments of the 
corolla of some flowers.— Grained leather, 
same as Oraindeather. 

Gralner (gr&n'qr), n. l. One who paints in 
imitation of the grain of wood. — 2. The 
peculiar brush or toothed instrument which 
the painter employs in graining.— 3. A lixi- 
vium obtained by infusing pigeons’ dung in 
water, used by tanners to give flexibility 
to skins.— 4. A knife used by tanners and 
skinners for taking the hair oft skins. 
Oralnlng (grfiivIJn^, n. l. Indentation. 

It U called by some the unmitled guinea, as having 
no graining upon the rim. Leake. 

2. In painting, the act or process of produc- 
ing an imitation of the grain or fibres of 
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wood; wainscottingf. -- 3. A procesB InloaUior- 
dreaaiiiff by which the akin is softened aud 
the grain raised. 

OramlXlg(gr&n'ing), n. A flsh of the dace 
kind/ coimned to fresh- water rivers in Lan- 
cashire and Switzerland; the Leueuscm Ian- 
eastriengis of naturalists. 

Oraln-leatlier (gran'leTH-dr), n. A name 
for dressed horse-hides, and for goat-skins, 
seal-skins, etc. . blacked on the groin side 
for shoes, boots, Ac. 

Qrain-mlU (gran'mil). n. A mill for grind- 
ing grain; a grist-mill. 

Orain-motli (gran'moth), 71. A minute moth 
i»f whicii two species are known, Tinea 
ffranella and Butalis eerealella, whose larvas 
or grubs devour grain in graimriea The 
moths have narrow, fringed wings, of a 
satiny lustre. 

Grains (granz), pi. [Probably os Wedg- 
wood supposes a corruption of draim, used 
in Suffolk with same meaning and of the 
same root as dregs; Sw. dragg, drank, dis- 
tillers' wash or grains.] The husks or re- 
mains of malt after browing, or of any grain 
after distillation. 

Grains of Paradise. The pungent some- 
what aromatic seeds of Atiiomum Mele- 
gnetta, nat. order Zingiberaceto, a plant of 
tropical Western Africa. They arc chiefly 
used in cattle medicines and to give a flery 
pungency to cordials. Tlie * grain coast’ of 
Africa takes its name from the production 
of these seeds in that region. 

Gralnstaff (gran'staf), n. A quarter-staff. 
Grailn-tln (gran'tin), n. The purest kind of 
tin, prepared from the ore called stream- 
tin found in river-beds. 

Grainy (gran’i), n. ii'ull of grains or corn; 
full or kernels. i 

Gralp (grap),D.f. To grope; to feci. [Scotch.] 
Qralp (grap), II. A dung-fork. [Scotch. ) 

TheiT''***/ lie for a harrow t.ik’s. Burns. 

Qralth (grath), n. [1 cel. greithi, preparation, 
equipment, greithr, ready ; A. Sax. geroede, 
trappings; G. gerdth, utensils.] [OldKnglish 
and Scotch.] Furniture; apparatus of what- 
ever kind, for work, for travelling, Ac. ; spe- 
ciflcally, (a) the harness of a horse, {b) The 
implements of a miner collectively; nonce, 
to lift one*s graith, to collect one's tools; to 
throw up one’s employment and leave the 
mine. (c)t Accoutrements for war. 

Co dres you in your jg^rat/Zt, 

And think throw your hie courage. 

This day yc sail win v.ass.iiage. Sir D. Lyndsay 
-Riding graith, fiiniitiire necessary for 
riding on horseback. 

Oralth (grath), v.t [Iccl. greitha, to fur- 
nish or etitiip. ] I'o supply with graith; to flt 
out; to prepare. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Grakle (grak'l). n. See Gkacklr. 
Grallatores, Grallm (gral a-to'rez, grare), 
n.pl. [L. grallfft, stilts, grallator fpi. grat- 
latoren), one who runs or goes on stilts, from 



Gralbi tores. 

a. Head and Foot of lUttcrn. A, Do. of Crane. 
c. Do. of Stork. 


gradior, to go ] Orders of lilrds in the 
systems of Linnicus and Vigors, generally 
characterized hv very long legs, and by tho 
nakedness of the lower pait of the tibia, 
adapting them for wading in water without 
wetting their feathers. They have also 
generally long necks and long bills. The 
order includes the cranes, herons, storks, 
plovers, snipes, rails, coots, Ac. Ac. Most 
modem naturalists have,howaye]\ separated 
the herons and storks from tho Grallatores, 


and placed them in an order by themselves, 
to which they ^ve the name Cjconiao. 
Orallatorlal, Grallatory (gral-a-t6'rl-al, 
gral'a-td-ri), a. [flee Orallatokks.] Per- 
taining to the Grallatores or wading-birds; 
wading. 

Orallic (graPik). a. Of or pertaining to the 
Grallsr; grallatory. 

QrallOCk (gral'ok). n. The offals of a deer. 
Orallock (grarok), vX To remove tho 
offals from, as deer. 

Gram,] a. fA. Sax. G. 8w. and Dan. gram, 
angry, wroth.] Angry. 

Qram,fGraxne,tn. Giicf; anger. 'Amnnne's 
mirth it woll turne ai to grame.* Chaucer. 
Gram (gram), n. Same as Oraimne (which 
see). 

Oram (gram), n. The chick-pca (Cieer art- 
etinum), used extensively in India as fodder 
for horses and cattle. 

Gram. A frequent Greek suffix, from gram^ 
Ilia, what is written, a written chai*acter, a 
letter; as, epigram, diagram, clironogmm, 
telegram. Ac. 

Oranmrye (gra'ma-ri), n. [Fr. grimoire, a 
conjuring book, gibberish. J The art of 
necromancy. 

Whate’er he did oTjg^raMatye, 

Was always done maliciously. .Sir IT. Scoti. 

Gramaslies (gra-mash'cz), n.pl. Same os 
Gamashes (which see). 

Oramercy (gra-m^r'si). [Fr. grand-merci, 
great thanks. ] A phrase formerly used to ex- 
press thankfulness, generally mingled with 
surprise. 

Gramercy, sir, Stiid he, 

Such a dinner had I not 
Of all these wee'ks three. 

A LyUll Geste o/ Robm Hood. 

QrailllnaoeSB(gra-min-a'Be-c),n. pi. Same us 
Gramineae. 

Graminaceous (gra-min-a'sho-us). a. lie 
lunging to the Graminacoo) or grasses; gra- 
mineous. 

Oramlnesa (gra-miii'c-c), n.pl. [L. gra- 
mineus, of or pertaining to grass, from 
grainen, graminut, gras.<<. ] A very important 
group of Glumaceic (which sec) widely dis- 
tributed throughout the globe, and com- 
prising about 250 genera and 4500 species. 
Their nutritious tierbago and fariimceoiis 
seed render them of Incalculable import- 
ance, while the stems and leaves are useful 
for various textile and other purposes. Tho 
flowers are mostly bisexual, the perianth 
being in the majority composed of two 
very minute scales; tho stamens are usually 
three, with versatile anthers ; the ovary is 
one-celled, with one or two hairy or feathery 
stigmas. The fruit is terete or grooved on 
one side ; the embryo is on one side of the 
base of the albumen. The stems are for tho 
most part hollow and terete, the sheathing 
bases of the leaves being split to the base. 
The Gramineic are generally herbaceous, tho 
bamboos forming a marked exception to 
this rule. The various cereals and the sugar- 
cane are members of this family. 
Gramineous, Gramineal (gra-mln'c-us, 
gra-min'e-al), a. [ L. gramineuM^ from gra- 
men, grass.] Like or pertaining to grass or 
to the tribe of grasses. 

OramlnlfoUous 0?>’<^'<nin-i-fd'li-uB), a, [L. 
gramen, graminis, grass, and folium, a leaf] 
In bot. having leaves resembling those of 
grass. 

GhranUulyorouB (gra-min-iv^d-rus), a. [L. 
gramen, grass, and voro, to eat.J Feeding 
or subsisting on grass: said of oxen, sheep, 
horses, Ac. 

Orammalogue (mm'rna-logX n. [Or. gram- 
ma, a letter, and logos, a word. ] In phono- 
graphy, a letter-word ; a word represented 

by a logogram; as, it, represented by | , that 
is t. Goodrich. 

Grammar (gram'mSrX W. [Fr. grammaire. 
which must be derived from a hypothetical 
Lull, form grammaria, from Or. gramma, a 
letter, from graphd, to write, for it cannot 
be derived from L. grammatiea. Or. gram- 
matike, grammar. See Gravb, v.t] 1. The 
study or exposition of the principles which 
underlie the use of language in general.— 
2. A system of general principles and of par- 
ticular rules for speaking or writing a lan- 
guage; a book containing such principles 
and rules; a digested compilation of cus- 
tomary forms of speech in a nation.— 3. The 
art of speaking or writing a language with 
propriety or correctneu according to-estab- 
lished usage.— 4. Speech or writing In ac- 
cordance with the rules of grammar; pro- 
priety of speech. 

* Varium ec muUbile temper femins,' It the iharpett j 


satire that ever was made on woman; for the adjec- 
tives are neuter, and *aiilmai* must be understood to 
make them Drydest. 

5- A treatise on the elements or principles 
of any science ; an outline of the principles 
of any subject; os, a grammar of mography. 
- Universal grammar treats of tnose prin- 
ciples which must exist in all languages in 
order that they may be capable of fldviiig ex- 
pression to the operations of the mind. 
— Comparative grammar regards the resem- 
blances and differences of the various lan- 
guages of the world, classifying them into 
families and minor groups In accordance 
with their greater or less affinities. 
Grammar t (gram'miir), v.i. To discourse 
according to the rules of grammar. 

VWji^amMar with you, 

And make a trial now 1 can decline you. 

Bmu. Ft. 

Grammar (gram'mhr), a. Belonging to or 
contained in grammar; as, a grammar rule. 
Grammarian (gram-ma'ri-an), n. l. One 
versed in gi'ammar or the construction of 
languages; a philologist. —2. One who teaches 
grammar. 

G&ammarianlBm (gram-ma^ri-an izm)* n. 
Tho principles or use of grammar. [Rare.] 
Orammar-BChool (gram'mRr-skol). n. A 
school in which grammar or the science of 
language is taught; particularly, a school in 
which Latin and Greek are taught. 
Grammarye (gram'ma-ri), n. Same :ia 

Gramarye. 

GrammateBt (gram'mats), n. pi. [Or. gram- 
mata, letters.] Elements, fli*st principles, 
or riidinicnts, as of grammar. 

'rhc.se apish hoys when they but taste tlie g^ramm des 

AtuI principles of theory, iiiia^^iiie 

Tlu.*y can oppose their teachers. Ford. 

Grammatical, Orammatic (grani-mat'ik- 
i al, gram-mat'ik), a. 1. Belonging to gram- 
I mar; as, a grammatical rule - 2. According 
I to the rules of grammar; as, the sentence is 
' not grainmatical ; the construction is not 
I grammatical. 

\ Grammatically (gram-maFik-aMi), adti. In 
I a ^grammatical inunrier, or according to the 
I principles and rules of grammar; as, to 
I write or speak grammatically. 
GrammaticalneBB (gram-maVik-al-nes), 7ft. 

! Cluality or state of being grammatical or ac- 
cording to the rules of grammar. 
GrammaticaBter (gram-maVik-as-tdr), n. 
[Comp, poetaster, Ac.] A low graniinarian; 
a pretender to a knowledge of grammar. 

I have not vexed language with the doubts, the 
remarks, and eternal trillings of the French j^ram- 
maticasters. Rymor. 

Grammatlcationt (gram-matl-ka^shon), 71. 
Rule or principle of grammar. 
GrammatlciBm (gram-matl-sizm), u. A 
point or principle of grammar. 

If w« would contest grammaticisms, the word 
here is passive. Leighton. 

Grammaticize (gram-mat'i-sfz), v.t. pret. A 
pp. grammaticized ; ppr. grammaticizing. 
To render grammatical. 

I always said, Shakspeare had Latin enough to 
grammattcize liis Htigiish. yohnson. 

Grammaticize (gram -mat M-siz), v.i. To 
display one’s knowledge of granimar. 

GramuMtieizing pedantically .and criticising spuri- 
ously upon a few Greek participles. By. If ard. 

Grammatlst (gram'mat-ut),7i. A pretender 
to a knowledge of grammar. [Rare. ] 
Orammatlte (mm'mat-lt), n. [Fr., from 
Or. gramma, a letter, from graphd, to write, 
from the lines on its crystals.] Same as 
Tremolite (which see). 

Gramma (fO’eni), n. [Fr. , from Or. gramma, 
that which is written, a letter among the 
ancient Greek physicians, the weight of a 
scruple, from graphd, to write.] The Frencli 
standard unit of weight, equivalent to a 
cubic centimetre of water, or the millionth 
of a cubic metre at a temperature of 4* Cen- 
tigrade, or 89 ‘2* Fahrenheit (its point of 
greatest density) In a vacuum, in Paria It 
11 equal to 15*48248 grains troy. 

OramxTilte (gram'mlt), n. In minerdt. a 
mineral consisting chiefly of silicate of lime; 
wollastonite; tabular spar. Goodrich. 
OrammopctaloiiB (gram-mo-pet'al-us), a. 
[Or. grammi, a line, aud petalm, a leaf.] 
In bot having linear petals. 

OrampuB (gram'ptia), n. [Sp. granpezArom 
L. grandis, great, and piseis, a flsh. Comp. 
porpdze.porpus.] A marine cetaceous mam- 
mal of the genus Oroa, which grows to the 
length of 26 feet, and is remarkably thick in 
proportion to its length. The nose is flat, 
and turns up at the and. It has thirty teeth 
in each Jaw. The spout-hole is on the top 
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of the neck. The colour of the back is 
black; the belly in of a snowy whiteness, and 
on each shoulder is a large white snot. The 
grampus is carnivorous and remarkably vo- 
racious, even attacking the whale. 
Oranade, Oranado (gra-nnd, gra-na'dO), n. 
Same as Grenade, 

Oranadier (gran-a-deiO» n. Same as Orenor 
dier. 

OranadUla (gran -a- dir la), n. [Sp., dim. 
of ffranada, a pomegranate.] The fruit of 
Pamiiflora quadrangularie, which is some- 
times as large as a child's head, and is much 
esteehied in tropical countries as a pleasant 
dessert fruit. The name is also applied to 
the plant. 

Granary (gra'na-ri), n [L. ffranariurn, from 
aranurn, grain.] A storehouse or repository 
for grain after it is threshed; a corn-house. 

Granate (gran'at), n. Same as Garnet, 

Granatlte (gran^a-tit), n. Same as Urena- 
tite. 

Grand (grand), a. [Fr. grand: L. grandU, 
Etymological afflnities doubtful. ] 1. Groat; 
illustrious; high in power or dignity; nolde; 
as, a gra^xd lord. 'The grand old gardener 
anti his wife.* Tennyson. — 2. Splendid; inag- 
niilcent; as, a gmna design; a grand parade; 
a grand view or prospect. 

There is generally in nature something more 

t Ilian what wc meet with in the curiosities 


.'in (I .'lugust 
of art. 


AiMisan. 


3. Principal; chief; great; important: used 
largely in composition; as, i/rand- juror, 
j/mnd- master, prand - t^ignior, Ac. ‘Thy 
^mnd captain Antony.' Shak, ‘To unseal 
tlieir grand commission.' Shak. ‘Satan, 
our grand foe. ' Milton.— 4. Noble; sublime; 
lofty; couceived or expressed with great 
dignity; os. a grand conception. * The grand 
old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens.' Coleridge. 
6. Ola; more advanced, or more remote; as 
in grandfather, grandmother; and to cor- 
respond with this relation we use grandnon, 
granddaughter, gra/idchild. 

Wh.it c.iuse 

Mov'd our parents, in tli.it happy st.itc, 
Havour'd of Heaven so highly, to fail on 
From their Creator. AWion, 

--’Orami days, in law, days In the terms 
which arc solemnly kept in the Inns of Court 
and Chancery, viz. Candlemas- day. Ascen- 
sion day. St. John Baptist's dapr, and All- 
8aints'-day. Called Dies non jurulici, Syn. 
Eminent, malestic, digiiiflod, stately , august, 
pompous, lofty, elevated, exalted, sublime, 
noble. 

V Grandam (grauMam), n. [Grand and dame. ] 
An old woman; especially, a grandmother. 
The women 

Cry'd, one and all, the siip|ili.iiit should have right. 
And to the jrraftdaM hag adjudg'd the knight. 

ihydrti. 

Orandchlld (s rand 'child), n. A son’s or 
daughter's child or offspring; a child or off- 
sfiriifg in the second degree of descent. 
Orand-crosa (^and'kros), n. The highest 
class of knighthood in the order of the Bath. 
Granddaughter (grandMa-t^r). n. Tlio 
daughter or female offspring of a son or 
diiughter. 

Grand-diBtress (grand'dis-tres), n. In law, 
a writ of distress issued in the real action 
of qiiare impedit, when no appearance has 
been entered after the attachment. It com- 
mands the sheriff to distrain the defendant’s 
lands and chattels, in order to compel ap- 
pearance. 

Grand-duke (grand'duk), n. l. The title of 
the sovereign of several of the states of 
Germany, who are considered to be of a 
rank between duke and king; also applied 
to members of the imperial family of Russia. 
2. The great homed owl (Bubo maximus), a 
species but rarely met with in the British 
Islands: borrowed from the Fr. arand due. 
Grandee (gran-de'), n. [*Sp. grande, a noble- 
man. Hee Gaanp.] A nobleman; a man of 
elevated rank or station; in Spain, a tioblo- 
iiian of the first rank, who has the king's 
leave to be covered in hia presence. 

Under no circumstances whatever should those 
^hig grandees, who had enslaved his predecessors 
and endeavoured to enslave himself, be restored to 
power. Macaulay, 

Grandeeahip (gran-dB'ship), n. The rank 
or estate of a grandee. 

I think the Conde de Altamira has no less than 
nineteen centred In his person. 

H, Swniburne, 

, from praud.] 
that (iuality or 
\ qualltiea In an object which 
eldvatea or expands the mind, and excites 
Ifleasurable emotions; vastness of size; 


splendour of appearance ; elevation of 
thought or expression; nobility of action. 

To me grandeur in objects seems nothing else but 
such a degree of excellence, in one kind or another, 
as merits our admiration. Heid. 

To want little is true grandeur; and very few 
things arc great to a great mind. Tatter. 

Stn. Majesty, sublimity, stateliness, august- 
nesB, loftiness. 

Orandevltyt (grand-ev'i-ti), n. [L. grand- 
asmtas, from grandis, great, anti cemim, age.] 
Great age; long life. 

GrendevoUBt (grand-ev'us), a. Of great age; 
long-lived. 

Qrandlktlier (i^andTa-THer). n. A father's 
or mother's farmer; an ancestor in tlie next 
degree above the father or mother in lineal 
ascent. 

Grand-garde, Grand-guard (grand'gard), 

n. A piece of plate armour used in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the 
tournament. It covered the breast and left 
shoulder, was affixed to the breastplate by 
screws, and hooked on the helmet. 


You care not for a 
No, we will use no 
You would fain be 


^and-guard 9 
liorscs; 1 pcrcc 
at tlwit figiit. 


rceive 

Old flay. 


GrandlllC (grand-if'ik), a. \t, grandifieus— 
grandis, great, aml/actV>, to make.] Making 
great. [Rare or obsolete.] 
Cirandlloquence (grand-ll'o-kwens), n. I'he 
condition or quality of being grandiloquent; 
lofty speaking: lofty expressions; bombast. 

The prophet has promised them with such magni- 
ficent words and enthusiastic granditoqueuce. 

Or, H. Afore, 

Grandiloquent, Grandiloquoua (grand- 
il'o-kwent, grand-il'o-kwus), a. [L. grand- 
iloquens, grandiloquentis, grandUoquus — 
graiidis, big, lofty, and loquor, to speak.] 
Speaking in a lofty style; bombastic; pom- 
pons. 

CfrandlnpUS (grand'in-us), a, [L. grando, 

a ^randinis, hail.] Consisting of hail. [Rare.] 
randi 08 e(grand'i- 6 B),a. [Fr.; It, gramiioso, 
from L. grandis, great. J 1. In a good sense, 
impressive from inherent grandeur; grand 
in effect; magnificent; iinposing. 

'riie tune of the pitrls wa.s to be perpetually kept 
down, in order not to impair the grandiose clf'cct of 
the whole. Afatt. Arnold, 

2. In a depreciatory sense, characterized by 
self-display or bombast; vulgarly showy or 
daunting; grandiloquent; bombastic; swoln; 
turgid; as, a grandiose style. 

The grandiose red tulips which grow wild. 

Is. B. Brtnvning. 

Grandiosity (grond-i-os'i-ti), n, Tlie con- 
dition or (|uality of being grandiose; buin- 
bastic or inflated style or manner. 
GrandiSOnian (grund-i-sd'ni-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to Sir Charles Grufulisoix, the 
hero of a novel by Richardson, who designed 
by the character to represent his ideal of a 
perfect hero, a combination of the good 
Christian and the perfect English gentle- 
man; hence, excessively chivalrous and 
polite. 

Grandityt (grand'l-ti), n. [L. granditas, 
from grandis, great] Greatness; maguifir 
cence. 

Our poets excel in grandlty and gravity, smooth- 
ness and property, in quickness and uriefness. 

Camden. 

Grand-Juror (grand'ju-r^r), n. A member 
of a grand- jury. 

Grand-Jury (grand'ju ri). n. A jurv whose 
duty is to examine into the grounds of ac- 
cusation against offenders, and if they see 
Just cause, to find bills of indictment against 
them to be presented to the court Sen 
Jury. 

Grand Lodge, n. The principal lodge or 
governing body of Freemasons. It is pre- 
sided over by the grand -master, and has 
the power of granting charters of affilia- 
tion, enforcing uniformity of ceremonial, 
and settling all disputes tnat may arise be- 
tween lodges under its charge. The officers 
of the grand lodge are chiefly delegates from 
the respective lodges, their delegation being 
in tlie form of proxy masters and wardens. 
A similar institution exists among the Good 
Templars. 

Grandly (grand'll), adv. In a grand or lofty 
manner ; splendialy; sublimely. * Grandly 
horrible.’ Boswell, 

Pent (;reck patriotism slumbered for centuries till 
it blazed out grandly in the Liberation War of 
i8ai-'.i5. Prtff. Btackle, 

Oraadmamma, (grand'ma-mH), n. A gnmd- 
mother. 

Grand-master (grand'mas-tdr), n. The 
title of the head of the military orders of 
knighthood, as the Hospitallers, the Tem- 


g lars, and the Teutonic knights. The title 
I also given to the heads of the orders of 
Freemasons and Good Templars for the time 
being. 

Grand-mercle,tn. Great thanks. Chaucer. 
See GRAMERCY. 

Qrandmotlier (^nd'muTii-^rX n. l. The 
mother of one's father or mother. - 2. Any 
lineal female ancestor. 

A child of our grasidmother Eve; or. for thy more 
sweet understanding, a woman. Shak. 

Grand-nephew (grand'ne-vfiX u. The 
grandson of a brother or sister. 

Grandness (grand'iies), n. Grandeur; great- 
ness with beauty; magnificence. 
Grand-niece (grand'nes), n. The grand- 
daughter of a brother or sister. 

Grando (gran'dd). n. The treadle of lui egg. 
See extract under Gallaturb. 
Grandparent (grand 'pa- rent), n. The 

d parent of a parent. 

rand-pauncht (grand'pSnsh), n. A greedy 
fellow; a gourmand. 

Out j^and-paunches and riotous persons h.-ive de- 
vised for themselves a delicate kind of meat out of 
corn and grain. Hollastd. 

Grand-piano (grand'pi-H-nO), n. A large 
kind of piano, of great compass and strengtli, 
and in which the wires or strings are gen- 
erally triplicated. These instruments are 
generally somewhat in the shape of a iiarp, 
to correspond with the varying length of 
the strings, wliich ai'e stretched in tlie same 
direction as the keys. 

Grand-relief (gnuid're-lef), n. In sculp. 
alto-relievo (Which see). 

Grand -seignior (grand-sfin'yftr), n. The 
sovereign or sultan of Turkey. 
Grand-serjeanty (grand'skr-jant-i), n. An 
ancient tenure oy military service. See 
' Sekjbanty. 

Qrandslre (grand'sir), n. l. A grandfather. 
2. In poetry and rhet. any ancestor preced- 
ing a father. 

Some sorcerer, whom a grandstre burnt 

Because he cast no shadow. Tennyson, 

Grandson (grand'sun), n. The son or male 
offspring of a son or daughter. 
Grand-Stand (grand'stand), n. The prin- 
cipal stand or erection on a race-course, 
whence a view of the races can be obtained; 
a similar stand from which to view any 
spectacle. 

Grand-Vloar (grand-vi'k^r). n. [Fr. grand, 
great, and vtedire. See Vicar.] A princi- 
pal vicar; a French eccleBia8tic:al delegate. 
Grand-vBsler (gi’and-vi-zer'), ?i. The chief 
minister of the Turkish Empire. See VlZlER. 
Grane,t n. A grain; a single seed. Chaucer. 
Grano (gran), v.t. To groan. [Scotch.] 
Grane (gran), n. A groan. [Scotch.] 

They’ve nac sair w.irk to craze their banes. 

An’ fill auld age wi* grips grants. Burns. 

Orange (gr&nj), n. [Fr. gratxge, a bam; 
L. L. grama, gra niea, a barn, from L. granurn, 
grain.] l.t Dit. a granary. 

The loose unlettered hinds : 

When for their teeming flocks, and granges full. 

In wanton dance they praise tlie bounteous Pan. 

Afllton, 

2. The farming establishment and granary 
attached to a religious house, whore, in ad- 
dition to their own crops, the grain paid as 
rent and tithes was stored. The name was 
also given to the farm buildings and granary’ 
of a feudal lord, the residence of his chief 
bailiff. 

A grange, in its original signification, meant a 
farmhouse of a monastery, from which It was cilwavs 
at some little distance. One of the monks was usually 
appointed to inspect the accounts of the farm. He 
was called the prior of the grange, Malone. 

3. A farm, with the dwelling-house, stables, 
byres, barns, &c. ; particularly, a house or 
farm at a distance from other houses or 
villages; the dwelling of a yeoman or gen- 
tleman-farmer. 

Shepherds at ^e grange. 

Where the Babe was bom. 

Sang, with many a change, 

Christmas carols until mom. l.optg/ellew. 

At the moated jETwwirv resides this dejected Mariana. 

Shak, 

K grange implies some one particular house imme- 
diately inferior in rank to a hall, situated at a small 
distance from the town or vill^e from which it takes* 
its name; as Homhy Grange, Blackwell Grange, and 
is In the neighbourhood simply called the Grange. 

RUson, 

4. A combination, society, or lodge of far- 
mers for the puiposo of promoting the In- 
terests of agriculture, more especially for 
abolishing the restraints and burdens im- 
posed on it by the commercial classes, the 
railroad and canal companies, Aa, and for 
doing away with the middlemen or agents 
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intervening between the producer and the 
coninmer. Granges originated in the great 
agricultural region on the Mississippi, and 
still prevail most generally there, but they 
are extending to all the states, es^cially to 
those largely depending on agriculture. 
[United States.] 

Graaser (granj'erX n. l.t A farm stewanl 
or bmliff. —2. A member of a farmers* grange 
for the advancement of the interests of 
afpdcultnre, as distinguished from the 
commercial and manufacturing interests. 
[United States. ] 

Gran Gusto (gran gos'td), n. [It.] 1. In 
paint ifitj, a term applied to something in a 
picture very extraonlinary and calculated 
to excite surprise.— 2. In mutie, an expres- 
sion applied to any high-wrought composi- 
tion. 

Graniferous (gran-ir^r-us), a. [L. granum^ 
grain, seed, and fero, to bear.] Bearing 
grain, or seeds like grain; as, granxferaus 
pods. 

Qranifonu (gran'i-form), n. In hot, formed 
like grains of corn. 

Gramlite (gran'i-llt). n. [L. granum, a grain, 
and Gr. tithoH, a stone.] Indetermiuate 
granite; granite that contains more than 
three constituent parts. 

Oranllla (gran-iria), n. [Sp., dim. of gram, 
L. granum, grain, seed. ] The dust or small 
grains of the cochineal insect. 

Granite (gran'it), n. [Fr. granit; It. granito, 
grained, irom L. granum, a grain.] In geol. 
and mineral, an unstratifled rock, composed 
generally of quartz, felspar, and mica, 
united in a confused crystallization, that is, 
without regular arrangement of the crystals. 
The grains vary in size from that of a pin*s- 
head to a mass of 2 or 3 feet, but they sel- 
dom exceed the size of a large gaming die. 
Wlieu they are of tliis size, or larger, the 
granite is said to be * coarse-grained. Some 
varieties of granite are evidently of igneous 
origin, but there is reason to believe that 
many fn*anites are rocks originally atratlAcd, 
but subsequently so highly metamorphosed 
as to have become crystalline throughout, 
and lost all trace of stratiAcatlon and lami- 
nation. Granite is one of the most abundant 
rocks seen at or near the surface of the 
earth, and was formerly considered as the 
foundation rock of the globe, or that upon 
which all sedimentary rocks repose; but it 
is now known to belong to various ages from 
the Lauren tian to the tertiary, the Alps of 
Europe coniaiiiitig granite of the later age. 
In alpine situaiiuns it presents the appear- 
ance of having broken through the more 
superficial strata; the beds of other rocks in 
the vicinity rising towards it at increasing 
angles of elevation as they approach it It 
forms some of the most lofty of the moun- 
tain chains of the eastern continent, and 
the central parts of the principal mountain 
ranges of Scandinavia, the Alps, the Pyren- 
ees, and the Carpathian Mountains are of 
this rock. No organic fossil remains have 
ever been found in granite, although it is 
sometimes found overlying strata containing 
such remains. Granite supplies the most 
durable materials for building, as many of 
the ancient Egyptian monuments testify. 
It varies much in hardness as well as in 
colour, in accordance with the nature and 
propoilion of its constituent parts, so that 
there is much room for care and taste in its 
selection. Granite in which felspar pre- 
dominates is not well adapted for buildings, 
aa it cracks and crumbles down in a few 
years. The Aberdeen bluisli my granite is 
celebrated for its great durability, and also 
for its beauty. Tlie Peterhead red granite, the 
hue of which is due to its felspar being the 
flesh-coloured potash variety called ortho- 
clase, is highly esteemed for polished work, 
as columns, pillars, graveyard monuments, 
dec. Granite in which mica is replaced by 
hornblende is called syenite; when TOth mica 
and hornblende ore present it is called 
syenUie granite; when talc supplants mica 
it is called protogene: a mixture of quartz 
and hy^ratheno, with scattered flakes of 
mica^ IS called hypersthenic granite; and 
the name of graphic granite, or pegmatite, 
is given to a variety composed of felspar 
and quartz, with a little white mica, so 
anrauged as to produce an irregular laminar 
structure. When a section of this latter 
mineral is made at right angles to the alter- 
nations of the constituent materials, broken 
lines resembling Hebrew characters present 
themselves; hence the name. 

Ormithl. Graaithlle (gran'i-tel), n. [Dim. 


of granite.'l A binary granitic compound 
containing two constituent ports, as quartz 
ami felspar, or quartz and short or horn- 
blende. Italian workmen give tliis name to 
a variety of gray granite consisting of smaU 

Oranitleal (gran-U'ik. mn-it'- 
ik-ai), a. 1. Of or pu-taiiiing to granite; like 
granite; having tne nature of granite; as, 
granitic texture.— 2. Consisting of granite; 
as, granitic mountains. — Granitic aggre- 
gate, in mineral, a granular compound of 
two or more simple minerals, in which only 
one of the essential ingredients of granite is 
present, as quartz and hornblende, felspar 
and short, <fec. 

GranitllLcatiOXl (gran-itM-fi-ka^shon), n. 
Tlio act of forming into gionito, or state or 
process of being formed into granite. 
Granltifonn (gran-it'i-form), a. Having the 
form of granite; resembling granite in struc- 
ture or shape. 

GranitUy (^an-iil-fl), v.t. [K. granite, and 
L. facio, to make.] To form into granite. 
Granil^ Granitine (granMt-in), n, A 
granitic aggregate of three species of min- 
erals, some of which differ from the species 
which compose granite, as quartz, felspar, 
and jade or short. 

Granitoid (granit-oid), a. [£. granite, and 
ilr.eidos, resemblance.] Kesembilng granite; 
speciflcally, in mineral, having each of the 
materials separately crystallized and dis- 
tinct, as in granito, syenite, Ac. 
Granivoroufl (gran-iv'd-rus),a. [L, granum, 
grain, and voro, to eat.] Eating grain; feed- 
ing or subsisting on seeds; as, granivorous 
birds. 

Grannam (gran'nam), n. A grandmother; 
agraiiilam. [Colloq.] 

The iiiHgtc-mill th.at grinds the young. 

Clohc at the side of kind Goiliva hung. Crabbt. 

Granny (gran'ni), n. A grandmother. 
[Scotch.] 

Grano (gra'no), n. pi. Granl (grilTie). A 
money of account in Malta, equal to about 
sterling. 

rant (grant ), V. t, [Probably two words are 
here mixed up under one form - one from 
L. grains, pleasant, L.Jj. gratm, gratum, 
consent, satisfaction, which last, by inser- 
tion of n, became grantum, facere gratum 
and facere grantum being equivalent to gra- 
tiheare. In old charters wo And such 
phrases as * Ad grantum ct voluntatem Ar- 
chiepiscopi itemensis,* *Facioinus vobis 
granum nostrum,* in both which coses 
grantum means satisfaction. Parallel with 
this we have the O.Fr. oraanter, creanter, 
graanter. Norm, graunter, to promise, to 
agree, and as double a in O.Fr. is an almost 
certain sign of the loss of d, such a form as 
creanter, crcuinter, almost certainly points 
to a L.L. eredentare, to nuikc to believe or 
trust, from eredens, pp. of credo, to lielieve, 
to trust.] 1. To transfer the title or posses- 
sion of for a good or valuable consideration; 
to convey by deed or writing; to give or 
make over; as, the legislature nave granted 
all the new land. 

Grant me the place of this threshing-floor. 

z Chr. xxl. 9Q. 

2. To bestow or confer, with or without com- 
pensation, particularly in answer to prayer 
or request. 

Thou hMtjrranteii me life and favour. Job x. ss. 
Unblemish'd let me live, or die unknown; 

0 grant an honest fame, or grant me none. Pofir. 

8. To admit as true what is not proved; to 
allow; to yield; to concede; as, we take that 
for granted which Is supposed to be true. 

Grant that the Fates have Armed, by their decree. 

Drydtn, 

1 grant in her some sense of shame. Tennyson, 
-Give, Confer, Qrant, See under Give. 

Grant (grant), o.i. To consent: to give per- 
mission, countenance, or consent. 

The soldiers would have tosa'd me on their pikes 
Before 1 would hevc granted to that act. ShaJt, 

Grant (grant), n, 1. The act of granting; a 
bestowing or conferring. --2. The thing 
granted or bestowed; a gift; a Imon; the 
thing conveyed by deed or patent— 8. In 
law, a conveyance In writing of such things 
as ennnot pass or be transferred by word 
only, as land, rents, reversions, tithes, Ac. 

A grant Is an executed contract. Z, 

4. That which is granted or conceded; con- 
cession; admission of something as true. 

ThIsirrviNr destroys all you have urg'd before. 

Dryden, 

SVN. Present, gift, boon, allowance, stipend. 


Grantable (grant'a-blX a. That may be 
granted or conveyed.. 

I will inquire, therefore, in what cases dispensa- 
tions etc grantabie, and by whom. Sherioek, 

Grantee (grant-eO* n. In law, the person to 
wliom a grant or conveyance is made. 

Granter (|[rant'4r), n. He who grants. 

Grantor ^ant^or). n. in law, the person 
who makes a grant or conveyance : the cor- 
relative of grantee. 

Granula (gran'fi-laX n.pl [Dim. of L. gra- 
num, a grain.] In hot. a little grain; ap- 
plied to the large sporule contained in the 
centre of many algro, as Glolouema. 
Granular, Qranulary (gran'a-l4r, gran'fi- 
la-ri), a. [From L. granum, grain.] Con- 
sisting of or resembling granules or grains; 
as, a granular substance; a stone of gnin- 
ular appearance. - Granular limesUnie. a 
limestone having a crystalline granular cha- 
racter. It occurs in irre|plar masses, and 
is almost exclusively found in primary rocks. 
It furnishes varieties of statuary marble. 

Granularly (gran'u-l^r-ll), adv. In a gran- 
ular form. 

Granulate (gran'u-lat), v.t, pret. A pp. 
granulated; ppr. granulating, [Fr. granu- 
ler, from L. granum, a grain.] 1. To form 
into grains or small masses; as, to granu- 
late powder or sugar. 2. To raise in CTonules 
or small asperities; to make rough on the 
surface. 

1 have observed In many birds the gullet, before 
its cntranre into the gixzara. to be much dilated, and 
tl)ii.k>set, or as it were granutated with a multitude 
of glandules. Hay. 

Granulate (gran'fi-lat), v.i. To collect or be 
formed into grains; to become granular: 
cane- juice granulates into sugar; melttKl 
metals granulate when poured into water. 

Granulate, Granulated (gran'Q-Uit, gi*an'- 
fi-lat-ed), p. and a. 1. Consisting of giains; 
resembling grains, as shagreen. -2. Having 
numerous small elevations; speciflcally, in 
hot. applied to roots which are divided into 
little knobs or knots, as in Saxifraga gran- 
ulata.— Granulated glass, a kind ui rough- 
ened gloss used in stained windowa 

Granulation (gran- u-la'shoii), n. 1. l*he 
act of fonning into giaiiis; state or process 
of being formed into grains; as, the granula- 
tion of powder and sugar. See extract 

Granu/afion \s the process by which metals arc 
reduced to iiiinute grain.<i. It is effected by pouring 
them, in a melted state, through an iron cullender 
pierced with small holes into a body uf water, or di- 
rectly upon a iHifidle of twigs iiiiniersed in water. In 
this w.*iy 'copper is granulated into bean-shot, and 
silver alloys are granulated preparatory to reAnIng. 

Ure, 

2. lu mrg. (a) a process by which little grain- 
like fletuiy bodies form on the surfaces of 
ulcers and suppurating wounds, and serve 
both for filling up the cavities and bring- 
ing nearer together and uniting tlieir sidea 

Jh) ITie fleshy grains themselves. 

Granule (gran'ul), n. [Fr., as if from a L. 
form granulum, dim. of granum, a grain.] 
A little groin; a small particle; as, in hot. 
(a) a small grain, many of which are con- 
tained in each grain of pollen, constitut- 
ing the fovilla. (h) A sporule found in 
some algm, and in all cryntogamic plants, 
(c) A small wart-like appendage on the calyx 
of certain species of Rumex, and on tlie roots 
of certain plants, as Saxifraga granulata. 
-—Granule cells, minute cells found in ani- 
mal solids and liquids containing globules 
of fat. 

GrauuUferoUB (gi*an-ai-lf'4r-ua), a, [E. 
granule, and L. fero, to bear.] Bearing 
grains; full of grains. 

uranullfonn(gran'fll-i-fonn),«z. [liaranule, 
and L. forma, shape. ] In minera having 
an irregular granular structure. 

GranuUte (gran'ai-it), n. [E. granule, 
and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A fine-grained 
wanitic rock consisting of granular felspar 
Torthoclase) and a little quartz. It is often 
imperfectly schistose, and sometimes con- 
tains garnets. Called also Eurite, Lepty* 
nite, and RetrosUex or Felsite, 

Oranulous (mn%hus), a. Full of grains; 
abounding with granular substances. 

Grape (grap), n. [Fr. grappe, a bunch of 
fruit or flowers; It. grappa, the stalk of 
fruit, the part bv whicn it is held; grappare, 
to seize, grappolo, a cluster of grapes; from 
the German; comp. O.Q. Icrapfs, a book; 
D. krappe, a cluster. Bee Grab.] 1. l*ro- 
neriy, a cluster of the fniit of the vine, 
but commonly a single berry of the vine; 
the fruit from which wine is made by ex- 
pression and fermentation.— 2. The coscabel 
or knob at the butt of a cannon.- 8. pL In 
farriery, a mangy tumour on the legs of a 
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hone.— 4. Milit, grape-shot. —5our grapes, 
thin» despised because they are beyond our 
reach. The phrase is borrowed from iiilBop'a 
fable of 'The Fox and the Grapes.* 

Grape (grftpx To grope; to search by 
feeOng, as In the dark. [Scotch.] 

They steek their ecn, an’ an* wale 

For muckle anes, an* strauglit anes. Pums. 

Grape-flower, Grape-hyacintli (grap*- 
flou-6r, grap'hl-a-sinth), n. Muscari race- 
mosum, a garden plant with grape -liko 
clusters of dark-blue flowers which have an 
odour like tliat of starclL 

OrapeleBB (gr&p'les), a. Wanting grapes; 
wanting the strength and flavour of the 
grape. 

Grapery (grap'4-ri),n. A place, building, or 
other inclosure, where grapes are roared. 

Grape-SflOt (grap'shot), n. A missile dis- 
charged from a cannon intermediate be- 
tween case-shot and solid shot, having much 
of the destructive spread of the former with 
somewhat of the range and penetrative force 
of the latter. A round of grape- 
shot consists of three tiers of 
cust-Jron balls arranged, gen- 
erally three in a tier, between 
four parallel iron discs con- 
nected together by a central 
wrought-iron pin. For carrem- 
adcs, in which the shot are not 
liable to such a violent disper- 
sive sliock, they are simply 
packed in canisters with wood- 
en bottoms.— Qiii/ted grape- 
shot, shot sewed up in a canvas bag and 
afterwards tied round witli cord so us to 
form meshes. 

Grapestone (grap'stdn), n. The stone or 



(^rape-shot. 


seed of the grape. 

Grape-sugar ( gi ‘ 


See GLU- 


(grap'shu-g^r), n. 

OOiilK. 

Grape-Tine (grap'vin), n. The vine that 
hears grape.s. See Vine, VlTia. 
Grape-wort (grap'w^rt). n. Bano-berry, a 

J ioisoiious plaiit. See Act.£A.. 
raphlc. Cfraphlcal (graf'ik, graf'ik-al). a. 
[L. graphicus, Gr. graphikos, from grapht\ to 
wiiie.J 1. Pertaining to the art of writing 
or delineating. ' His facility in the graphic 
art.* Wartoh.~-2. Written; inscribed; also, 
well deliiieatod or defliied. 

The finger cf (;oc.l hatii left an inscriotion on all 
his works, noX, niraphteal ot composed of letters. 

Sir T. Browne, 

The letters will grow more large andjgw/AiVrt/. 

Bacon. 

3. Describing with accuracy; describing 
vividly; vivid. *A graphic description.^ 
Swift. — Graphic granite. See under GiiAN- 
m.-^raphic ore, an ore of tellurium, con- 
sisting of tellurium, gold, and silver. 
Graphic^. Graphically (grafik-li, grafik- 
jil-ll), adv. In a graphic manner. 
GraphioncBB, QraphloalneBB (grarik-nes, 
grarik-al-nes), n. The condition or quality 
of being graphic. 

Graphldel, Graphidesa (graf-id'e-l, ^af- 
Id'o-e), n.pl. [Gr. grapho, to write, and eulos, 
roBemblanco.1 A nat. order of lichens, re- 
markable for the resemblance whioh the 
fructifleation (apothecia or shields) bears 
to the forms of certain oriental alphabets, 
whence the scientific name, and popular 
name of scripture-worte. Some of the species 
are peculiarly important from being found 
only as parasites on tha bark of particular 
species of Cinchona, and so enabling us 
readily to identify some of the most valu- 
able commercial barks. 

Oraphlology (gra-ft-oro-Ji), n. [Gr. graphs, 
to write, and logos, a discourse.] The art of 
writing or delmeatiiig; a treatise on that 
art. 

Graplli8(graf'is)> n. A genus of lichens. 
The species are found chiefly on the bark 
of trees. See Grapiiipri. 

Graphite (graf it), n. [Gr. graphd, to write. ] 
1. (me of the forms under which' cai*bon oc- 
curs in nature, also known under the names 
of Plumbago, Black-Uad, and Wad. It oc- 
curs not unfi^uently as a mineral produc- 
tion, and is found in jprat purity at Borro- 
daleinOnmberland. Graphite may be heated 
to any extent in close vessels withontohange; 
it is exceedingly unchangeable in the air; it 
has an iron-gray colour, metallic lustre, and 
granular texture, and is soft and unctuous 
to the touch. It is used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of pencils, cruoibles, and portable 
furnaces, in burnishing iron to protect it 
fkom rust, and for counteracting friction 
betttoen the nibbing smfaces of wood or 
metal in machinery.— S. In mtkasoL amdely 


scratched or engraved representation of a 
figure or a nide mscrlption on a wall, pillar, 
and the like. See extract 

The next (in the catacomb under the farm of Tor 
Marancia near Rome) was a graphite, one of those 
rude scratchings which, thougn made by idle or mis- 
chievous hands, prompted by the spirit which has 
moved the 'cockneys 'of all ages to disfigure walls 
by recording their names or fancies upon them, 
nevertheless often contain most valuable informa- 
tion. This t^raphite was found on the tntonaco 
(plaster) of the apse. It represented in rude outline 
the profile of a bishop seated, evidently preaching 
from the episcopal chair, with a kind of background 
showiiw the side of the choir, with the pulpit or 
atiibo tor the epistle. It was clearly a rcnuniscence 
of .an event which had occurred wtthin the basilica. 
Here, again, conjecture could only offer an explana- 
tion ; but what event could the representation of a 
pontiff preaching in a basilica within the catacomb 
believed to be that of Domitilia suggest other than 
tlie sainted Gregory delivering that homily he is re- 
corded to have preached to the people in the ceme- 
tery where the saints Nereus and Achilleus were 
buried, and which tradition has connected with the 
church dedicated to them within the walls! 

Shahspere IVood. 

Orapliitoid, Grapliitoidal(graf it-oid, graf- 
it-oid'al), a. [From graphite, and Gr. eidos, 
resemblance.] Kesembling graphite orplum- 



Grapnel. 


Orapholite (grafol-it), n. [Or. grapho, to 
write, and Uthos, a stone.] A species of 
slate suitable tor writing on. 

Graphoxneter (graf-om'et-6r),n. [G r. grapho, 
to describe, and wetrMi, measure. 1 A ma- 
thematical instrument, called also a Semi^ 
circle, for measuring angles in surveying. 
Grapflometrlcal (|^;^-o-met*rik-al), a. l*er- 
taiiiing to or ascertained by a graphometer. 
GraphOtype (graf o-tlp), n. [Gr. grapho, to 
write, amt typos, an impression.] A process 
for obtaining blocks for surface-printing. 
Drawings are made on blocks of chalk with 
a siliceous ink; when dried, the soft parts 
are brushed away, and the drawing remains 
in relief; stereotypes are then taken from 
the block. In a later form of the process 
the chalk block is superseded by a zinc plate 
covered with flnely-powdered French chalk, 
brought to a hard and firm texture by enor- 
mous pressure. 

Grapinel,t n. A grapnel. Chaucer. 
Grapnel (grap'nel), n. [O.Fr. grappU, Fi. 
grappin, from 
root of grap- 
ple. ReeGRAB.] 

1. A small 
anchor fitted 
with four or 
five flukes or 
claws, used to 
hold boats or 
small vessels. 

2. A grappling- 
iron, used to seize and hold one ship to 
another in engagements preparatory to 
boarding. 

Grapple (grapix Pret. A pp. grappled; 
ppr. grappling. [Afreq.of pra6 (which seeV] 
To seize; to lay fast hold on, either with the 
hands or with hooks; as, a man grapples his 
antagonist, or a sliip grapples another ship. 

That business 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us. Shak. 

Grapple (grBp'l)i V.i. To seize; to contend 
in close fight, as wrestlers. 

Your grace and I 

lAosX^appU uiKui even terms no more. 

Beau, Ft. 

I.ct Truth and Falsehood if who ever knew 

Truth put to the worst in free and open encounter I 
» Milton. 

— To grapple with, to contend with; to 
stnigglo with; to confront boldly. 

Who grasps the skirts of happy chance. 

And breasts the blows of circuinstance, 

And grapples with his evil star. Tennyson. 

Grapple (grapl), n. l. A seizing; close hug in 
contest; the wrestler's hold; tdoso fight or 
encounter. 

Still rose 

Fresh from his fall, and hcrcer grapple join'd. 

Milton. 

2. A hook or iron instrument by which one 
ship fastens on another. 

Grapplementt (grapl-ment), n. A grap- 
pling; close fight or embrace. 

Him backward overthrew, and down him stay’d 
With their rude hands and grapj^omont. 

Grapple-plant (grapl-plant), n. tC? C ape • 
name of ttie Uarpagopnytum proeumbens, a 
South African procumbent plant of the nat 
order Pedaliaceie. The seed has many 
hooked thoma, and . clings to the mouth of 
any ox which haa come on it while grazlDg. 
the pain being so exquisite that the animal 
roars through agony and a sense of help- 


Grappltng (grap'l-ing), n. l. The act of lay- 
ing fast hold on.— 2. That by which any- 
thing is seized and held; a grapnel. 
Grappling-Iron (^pl-ing-i-fim), ft. An in- 
strument consisting of four or more iron 
claws for grappling and holding fast 
GrapBldsa (graps'i-de), n. pi. [Genus Qrap- 
sus, from Gr. grapsaios, a crab, and eidos, 
resemblance. ] A family of decapod brachy- 
urouB crustaceans belonging to the family 
Cutametopes, placed by Milne-Kd wards be- 
tween the Gonoplacians and the family of 
the Oxystomes. The sholl is nearly square, 
the legs flat, the eyes placed upon short 
footstalks at the anterior angles of the shell, 
and the antennee covered by the front of 
tlie latter. Th^ are chiefly inhabitants of 
the seas of the East and West Indies. 
GrapailB (graps'us), n. A genus of decapod 
crustaceans of the tribe Grapsldie, allied to 
the crabs. See GRAPSlDiB. 

OraptoUte (grap'tol-It), n. [Gr. graptos, 
written, inscribed, and Uthos, stone.] One 
of a genus (Graptolithus) and sub-family 



Block of Stone containing Graptolites. 

(Qraptolitidie) of fossil hydrozoa, agreeing 
with the living sertularians in having a homy 
polypary, and in having the separate zooids 
protected by little horny cups, all springing 
from a common flesli or owncisarc, but dif- 
fering ill that they were not fixed to any 
solid object, but were permanently free. 
Graptolites usually present themselves as 
silvery impressions on hard black shales 
of tlie Silurian system, presenting the ap- 
pearance of fossil peiis, dec.; whence the 
name. 

Graptolitbus (grap-toVi-tlms), n. The gen- 
eric name of the grapiolitea See Qilapto- 
LITB. 

GraptoUtiC (grap-to-lit*ik), a. Of or belong- 
ing to graptolites; produced by grapttdites; 
containing graptolites; as, graptolitic mark- 
ings ; graptolitic slate. 

GraptoUtidaa (grap-to-litT-de), n. pi Orap- 
tolites, an extinct sub-family of tue hydro- 
zoa, found fossil in Silurian slate. See Gkap- 
TOLITE. 

Oraptopora (grap-to-pfl'ra), n. [Gr. graptos, 
written, from grapho, to write, and j^os, 
tuff-stone. ] A rare form of extinct zoophytes, 
supposed to unite the genera Fenestella and 
Grnptolithua It occurs in the lower Silu- 
rian rocks, and appears in Icaf-lfke bundles 
of fine lines radiating from numerous central 
pores. 

Orapy (grap'i), a. Composed of or resem- 
bling grapes. * The ^ap 2 / clusters.* Addison. 

Grasp (grasp), v.t [Comp. G. grapsen, to 
snatch, from O.G. grappen, grabben, from 
root of grab (which see); It. graspare, to 
grasp, is probably from the German.] 1. To 
seize and nold by clasping or embracing with 
the fingers or arms. 

Long arms stretch'd as to grasp a flyer. Tennyson. 

2. To catch; to seize; to lay hold of; to take 
possession of; os, kings often grasp more 
than tliey can hold.— S. To seize by the in- 
tellect; to become thoroughly acquainted 
or conversant with; to comprehend. 

To know the truth of things, to have cognizance of 
that which is real, we must penetrate beneath the 
surface, eliminate tlie accidental and irrelevant, and 
grasp the principle or essence which underlies and 
Tnteruri 


nterprets appearances. 


Dr. Caird. 


Grasp (^aspX v.i. l. To catch or seize ; to 
gripe.— -2.1 To struggle; to strive. 

His hands abroad display'd, as one that graspt 
And tugg'd for life. Shah. 

8. To seize with eager greed; to seize avari- 
ciously. 

Like a miser, 'midst hit store, 
Vibo grasps ewd grasps till he can hold no more. 

Dryden. 

--To grasp at, to catch at; to try to seize. 
Chnujjl^ (^rsspX ^ X. The grip or seizure of 

I long'd so heartily then and there , 

To give him the grasp of fellowship. TWMtyxew. 

2. Reach of the arms ; hence, the power of 
■niniwg and holding; forcible possession. 

I would not be the villain that thon think'st 
For the whole space that's in the tyrant’s 


oh. etatn; 6h. 8c. look; k.0o; J./ob; h. Fr. ton; ng, itwi <H, then; th, Uln; ▼.wig; wh, wMg; sb, wore.— Soe Kit. 
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They looked upon it as their own. and hud it even 
within their /v'ojr/. CiarenHon. 

3. Power of the Intel lent to seize and com* 
prehend subjects ; wide-reaching power of 
Intellect. 

The foremost minds of the following intellectual 
era were not. in power or srasp^ equ.d to their pre- 
decessors. Is. Taylor, 

Oratpable ( grasp' a-bl), a. That can be 
grasped. 

Grasper (nasp'^r), n. One who or that which 
grasps or seizes; one who catches or holds. 
Grasping (gra8p'ing).a. Covetous; rapacious; 
avaricious; exacting; miserly. 

He grasping both in his ambition and his avarice. 

Haltam, 

Grasplngly (graspIng-HX adv. In an eager, 
grasping maimer. 

Grass (gras), n. [A. Sax. grees, geera, Ooth. 
Icel. D. and O. gras. Sc. girg, grass. Pi*ob- 
ably akin to grow and green.] 1. In common 
usage, herbage ; the plants on which cuttlo 
and other beasts feed or pasture; the ver- 
durous covering of the soil.— 2. In hot. a 
term applied to all the members of the order 
Gramineoe (which see). -3. In mining, the 
surface of a mine; as, the ore is *at grasn/ 
that is. is raised to the surface -4. In Scrip. 
employed as a svmbol for decay or transito- 
riness. ‘All flesh is grass. * Is. xl. 6. -China 
grass, the popular name of the plant Boeh- 
meria nivea, from the flbro of which grass- 
cloth is made. It is a native of China and 
Sumatra. SeeBosilHEnjA.— Esparto grass. 
See Esparto. * Grass of Parnassus, a genus 
of plants (Parnassia) generally regarded as 
belonging to the nat. oriler Droseraceie, but 
refeiTM by Lindley to Hypericacete. P. pa- 
lustris is a British plant with liandsoine 
white flowers, of freipient occurrence in 
damp places; there are three or four North 
American species. 

Grass (gras), v.t. 1. To cover with grass or 
with tiirf; to furnish with grass.— 2. To 
bleach on the grass or ground, as* flax.— 
3. To take out of the water, as a fish ; to 
land; to lay on the grass. MaaniUan*s Mag. 
Grass t (gras). v.L To breed grass; to be 
covered with grass. 

Grassationf (gras a'shon), n. [L. grassatio, 
from gtassor, grassaius, to walk about, from 
gradiar, gressus, to go. j A wandering about 
With evil designs. 

If in vice there be a perpetual grassation, there 
must be in virtue a perpetual vigilance. Fellhatn. 

Grass-blade (gnis'bladX n. A blade of 
grass. 

Grass-cloth (gras'klothy n. A name given 
to certain beautiful light fabrics, made in 
the East from the fibre of Boehmeria nivea, 
or China grass, Bromelia Pigna, Ac. None 
of the plants yieltling the fibre are grasses. 
Grass-cutter (gras'kut-Ar). n. One who or 
that which cuts grass; specifically, one of a 
body of attendants on an Indian armv. whose 
task it is to provide provender for the large 
iiurniier of cattle nccessaiy for transporting 
munitions, baggage. Ac. 

Grass-flncli, Grass-quit (gras'flnsh. gras'- 
kwit). n. Names given to the species of the 
genera Poephlla and Spermophila or Sporo- 
phila, exotic passerine birds belonging to the 
finch family, so called from feeding chiefly 
on the seeds of grasses. 

Grass-green (gras'gren), a. 1. Green with 
grass.— 2. Dark green, like the colour of 
grass. 

A gown ofgrassgreen silk she wore. Tennyson. 

Grass-green (gras'gren). n. The colour of 
grass. IliU. 

Grass-grown (gras'grCn), a. Overgrown 
with grass. 

Grass-hearth (grasliilrth). n. in law, an 
ancient customary service of tenants who 
brought their ploughs and did one day’s 
work for their lord. 

Grasshopper (gras'hop-^r). n. [Grass and 
hop: so named from its living among grass 
and its moving by leaps.] A saltatorial or- 
thopterous insect, family Oryllldse. charac- 
terised by very long and slender legs, the 
thighs of the hinder legs being large and 
adapted for leaping, by large and delicate 
M'ings, and by the wing-covers extending 
far lieyond the extremity of the abdomen. 
Grasshoppers form an extensive group of 
insects, and are distinguished by the power 
which they possess of leaping to a consider- 
able distance, and by the stridulous or chirp- 
ing noise the males produce by rubbing 
their wing-covers together. They are nearly 
allied to the locust trilie. 

OrassilieM (gras'l-nes), n. The condition 


of being grassy; the state of abounding with 
grass. 

GnUMland (gnuiTand).n. In agri. land kept 
perpetually under grass, as contrasted with 
lauu whicn is alternately under grass and 
tillage. 

Grasa-moth (gras'moth), n. A genus of 
small moths (Crambus) inhabiting dry mea- 
dows in the summer time. They arc some- 
times bi*own and white, sometimes silvery 
and golden. 

Grass-oil (gras'oil), A name given to 
various fragrant volatile oils procured in 
India, by distillation, from the leaves and 
stems of certain scented grasses, chiefly of 
the genus Andropogon. Its chief use is In 
perfumery. 

Grass-plot (gras'plot). n. A plot or spot 
covered with grass; also, a space consisting 
of beds of flowers with grass between them 
instead of gravel. 

Grasspoly (gras'po-li). n. A plant. Lythrum 
hysso^ma, nat order Lythraceic. an annual 
with purple flowers, growing in moist places 
in England. 

Grass-quit. See Qrash-fincu. 

Grass-snake (gras'suak), n. Same as Ringed- 
snake (which see). 

Grass -table (graa'ta-bl). n. See Earth- 

TAliLK. 


to scrape, to rub; li,grattare, LL. eratate; 
from the Teutonic. Comp. O.H.G. ehrax&n, 
G. kratxen, to scratch; Icel. ktxissa, to 
scrape, to scrawl, also E. graze, scratch, Ac.] 

1. To rub, as a body with a rough surface 
against another body; to rub one thing 
against another so as te produce a harsh 
sound: as, to grate the teeth.-- 2. To wear 
away in small particles by rubbing with 
anything rough or iiideiited; as, to grate a 
nutmeg. 

Cra/e it on a grater which has no bottom. JH'tlyn. 


3. To oiTend; to fret; to vex; to irritate; to 
mortify; as, harsh words the heart. 



and am apt to grate the ears of more than 1 could 
wish, was acquired during my apprenticeship in 
I.nndon. SVfi/t, 


4. ^'o produce, as a harsh sound, by rubbing 
or the friction of rough bodies. 

Open fly . . . 

The infernal doors, and on their hinges g^r<r/ir 
Harsh thunder. Aft/ton. 

Grate (grat), v.t. l. To rub hard so as to 
oflciid; to ofleiid by oppression or importu- 
nity. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men. South. 

2. To make a hanh sound by the friction of 
rough bodies. 


Grass-tree (gras'tre). n. The popular name 
I of a genus of Australian plants (Xanthor- 
rhoea) of the nat. order liiliBceie. having 
shrubby stems with tufts of long grass-like 
wiry foliage, from the centre of which arise 
the tall flower-stalks, which sometimes reach 
the height of 15 or 20 feet, and bear dense 
cylindrical spikes of blossom at their sum- 
mit. The base of the leaves forms, when 
roasted, an agreeable article of diet, and 
the leaves themselves are used as fodder for 
all kinds of cattle. A resin, known in com- 
merce as gum acrouies, useful in dysentery, 
diarrhoea, Ac., is obtained from all the spe- 
cies. The common species, X. hastilis, has 
a stem 4 feet long and 1 foot in diameter. 
Grassum, Ctorsome (gras'um. g«>i‘'siim). n. 
(A. Sax. geersutna, a premiiiin.] A premium ! 
or sum paid to a landlord or superior, by 
a tenant or flar at the entry of a lease, 
or by a new heir who succeeds to a lease or 
feu, or on any other ground determined by 
the agreemeii t of parti es. [51co tch. ] 
Grasa-yetch (grasVech). n. A plant. Lathy- 
rus Nissvlia, so called from Its grass-liko 
leaves. 

Grass-week terasVck). n. An old imtnc in 
the Inns of Court for Rogation week, be- 
cause the commons then consisted chiefly of 
salads and vegetables. Foshroke. 
Grass-widow(gras'wi-do).ti. f Fr. i/mcc.conr- 
tesy, and E. widow a widow by courtesy.] 
Originally, an unmarried woman who had a 
child: now applied to a wife temporarily 
separated from her husband, as a wife living 
in England while her husband is in India. 

A slightly dtflerent idc.i has been recently attached 
to (he term {grass-widoiuV During the gold mania 
in California a man wouhi ncft unnequcntly put his 
wife and children to board with some family while he 
went to the diggiii'.s. This he called 'putting his 
wife to grass,' as we put a horse to grass when not 
wanted or unfit for work. Brert’er. 

Grasswrack (gras'rak). n. /iostera, a genus 
of grass-like marine plants, nat. order Naia- 
dacew, widely distributed on various coasts. 
The common grasswrack iZ. marina) grows 
In creeks and ditches of salt water, and on 
the sea-shore. It is used in the packing of 

J rlass bottles and earthenware, and beds are 
reriucntly made of it, especially in the north 
of Europe. 

Grassy (gras'i), a. l. Covered with grass; 
abounding with grass. —2. Resembling grass; 
green. 

Grastet (grast), pp. Graced; favoured. 
Spenser. 

Grat (grat). pret. of greet, to weep. Burns. 
[Hcotch.] 

Grate (grat), r*. [It. grata, a grate, lattice, 
hurdle, from L. crates, a hurdle. Bee Cr ATK. ] 

1. A work or frame, composed of parallel or 
cross bars, with interstices; a kind of lattice- 
work. such as is used in the windows of ; 
prisons and cloisters. ‘A secret grate of 
Iron bars.' Shak.—2. A metallic receptacle 
for holding fuel In a state of combustion, 
and formed to a greater or less extent of 
hare; generally fixed in or formiiig part of a 
flreplaee in a room. 

Grata (gr&Q» at To famish with a grate or 
grates; to flU in or cover with cross bars; as, 
to grate a window. 

Orate (grat). v.t. pret. A pp. grated; ppr. 
grating. [O. Fr. grater, Fr. gratter, to scratch, 


1 1 arsh shingle should grate underfoot. Tennyson. 

Gratet (grat), a. [L. grains. ] Agreeable. 

It becomes .ind delicious enough by custom. 

.Sir T. Herbert. 

Grateful (grut'ful). a. [From stem of L. 
gratus, pleasing, tnaiikful, and £. adjectival 
term. /uf. full of. See G rack,] 1. Having 
a duo sense of benefits; kindly disposed to- 
ward one from whom a favour has been re- 
ceived; willing to acknowledge and repay 
liciicflts; as. a grateful heart.— 2. Betoken- 
ing or expressing gratitude; indicative of 
gratitude. 

wvAWy grate/ul I would rear 

Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in lucniory 
Or monument to ages. AHlton. 

3. Affording pleasure; agreeable; pleasing 
to the taste or the intellect; acceptable; 
gratif 3 'ing; as, a grat^rful present; agraUful 
offering. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine. 

K\\i\ grateful clusters swell with floods of wine. 

Pope. 

3a grateful is the noise of noble deeds. Teuuysou. 
^Grateful, Thankful. Grateful is preferred 
when we speak of the general character of 
a person’s mind; as, a perspn of a grateful 
disposition; or when a person has received 
favours from some Jndividual. Thankful 
has reference rather to gratitude for a par- 
ticular act of kindness, and does not neces- 
sarily imply a favour conferred by a person; 
as. for instance, when we say we arc thank- 
ful at being delivered from danger; I felt 
thankful at my escape, where it is nearly 
equivalent to relieved or glad; thankful has 
generally reference to some specific act; 
grateful is more general or characteristic of 
a habit. This is clearly seen in their oppo- 
sites, ungrateful and thankless, or ingrati- 
tude and thanklcssness. — Byn. Thankful, 
pleasing, acceptable, gratifying, agreeable, 
welcome, delightful, dclicloua 
Gratefully (grat'fuMi), adv. In a grateful 
or pleasing manner; vs, ne gratefully thanked 
his benefactor. 

Study detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence 
of something new, which may gratefully strike the 
imaginutioii. H'alts, 

GratefUlnesfl (gratTul-ncs), n. The state or 
quality of being grateful or pleasing; grati- 
tude; agreeableness. 

Orateliwla (gra-tfi-io'pl-a), n. [In honour 
of Dr. GrateUrtip.] A genus of fossil bivalve 
mollusca. 

Grater (grAt'^r), n. One who or tliat which 
grates; especially, (a) an instrument or uten- 
sil with a rough indented surface for rub- 
bing off small particles of a body; as, a grater 
for nutmegs. (5) In hook-binding, an in>n 
instrument used by the forwarder in rub- 
bing the backs of sewed books after pasting. 
GratlCvQatiOn (grAt-ik'fl-lA"shoti), n. [Fr. 
gratieulation, eratieulation, from gratie^r, 
eratieuler, to divide into squares, from gra- 
Hcule, eratieule, L. eratievla, dim. of crates, 
a hurdle, wicker-work. 1 The division of a 
design or draught into squares, for the pur- 
pose of producing a copy of it in larger or 
smaller dimensions. 

Oratlcale(gra'ti-kfll),n. [Fr. SeeGRATXOv- 
LATION.] A design or draught divided into 
souares for the purpose of producing a copy 
of It In larger or smaller dimensions. 
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T o Illustrate this, 1 have drawn out upon the same 
scale, on the same gmtieuU. with common parallels, 
and with the assumption of the same meridian . . . 
tlie skeleton of the g'eneral map. Col. YuU, 

GratilLcationCgra'ti-fl-k&''iihon),7t. [L. 
iifieatio, grati/lcatUmiii, from gratificor, gra^ 
iifieaAua, to gratify. See Gratify.] 1. The 
act of gratifying or pleasing; as, the graiifi^ 


cation of tlie taste or the palate, of the ap- 
petites, of the senses, of the desires, of the 
mind, soul, or heart. ->2. That which affoinls 
pleasure; enjoyment; satisfaction; delight. 

To renounce those gratifications in which he has 
long been used to place his happiness. Rogers. 

8. Reward; recompense. 

Calling drunkenness, good fellowship; pride, come- 
liness; rage, valour; bnuery, 

Morton. 

Gratlfier fgra'ti-fl-dr), n. One who or that 
which graufles or pleases; one who renders 
agreeable. * Bacchus, Ceres, and other emi- 
nent persons among the heathens who were 
grea^raft/iers of the natural life of man.* 
Dr. H. More. 

Gratify (gra'ti-fi), v.t. pret. A pp. gratified; 
ppr. gratifying, f Fr. gratifier, L. gratificor 
gratue, pleasant, agreeable, and facto, to 
make.] 1. To please; to give pleasure to; to 
indulge; to delight; to humour; to satisfy; 
as, to gratify the taste, the appetite, the 
senses, the desires, the mind, Ac. 

For who would die to gratifiy a fucT Dryden. 

2. To requite; to recompense. '1*11 gratify 
you for this trouble.* Todd. 

Grating (grat'ing), p. and a. (Sec Gkatr.] 
Fit) tting; irritating ; harsh ; as, grating sounds 
or a grating reflection. 

The grating shock of wrathful iron arms. Sha/t. 

Grating (grat'ing). n. [See G rate. ] A par- 
tition or frame of parallel or cross bars; as, 
(a) an open cover of wood in lattice- work for 
the hatches of a ship, serving to light and 
ventilate the interior of the vessel in good 
weather. (6) An open iron frame or lattice 
on the side-walk of a street admitting light 
to a sunk flat, (c) A frame of iron bars cover- 
ing the opening to a drain or sewer. 
Grating (grat'ing), n. The act of rubbing 
roughly or harshly; tlie harsh sound caused 
by strong attrition or rubbing ; the feeling 
produced by harsh attrition. 

The contrary is harshness, such as {^grating, and 
some other sounds. Hobbes. 

Gratingly ( grat ' ing - li) . ado. In a grating 
manner; harshly; offensively. 

Gratlola (gra-ti'6-la), n. [L. gratia, grace, 
in allusion to its supposed medicinal virtues. ] 
A genus of plants, the hedge-hyssop genus, 
nut. order Scruphulariaceie, containing about 
twenty species of herbs, widely dispersed 
through the extra-tropical regions of the 
globe. Q. offlcinalie grows in meadows in 
Kurope; it has been held in great repute as 
a remedy in visceral obatructibns, liver affoc- 
tions, dropsy, scurvy, Ac. It is extremely 
bitter, and acts violently iMjtb as a purga- 
tive and emetic, and in overdoses it is a 
violent poison. 

Gratlosa (grit-td-O'zit), n. in muuic, same as 
Graasioso. 

GratlOUS, a. An old gelling of Gracious; 
gi*acefu1; liandsome. Spenser. 

Gratis (gi'a'tlay adv. [L.] For nothing; 
freely; without recompense; as, to give a 
thing gratis; to perform service gratis. 
Gratis (graHis), a. Given or done for 
nothing; free of charge ; as, gratis admis- 
sion. 

Gratitude (gra'ti-tad),n. [L. gratitudo, from 
L. graftis, pleasing, thankful. See Graob.] 
The state or quality of being grateful or 
thankful; a sentiment of kindness or good- 
will toward a benefactor; a warm and 
friendly feeling awakened by a favour re- 
ceived; thankfulness. 

'I'lic love of God is the .siiblimest gratitude. Pat^. 

Gratuitous (gra-tfl'it-us), a. [L. gratuitus, 
done for favour or friendship, without pay 
or reward, from gratia, favour, from gratus. 


without an equivalent or roconipenso; free; 
voluntary; not required by Justice; granted 
without claim or merit 

We mistake the gratnitous blessings of Heaven 
for the fruits of our own industry. U Estrange. 

2. Not required, called for, or warranted by 
the circumstanoes; made or done without 
sufficient cause or reason ; adopted or as- 
soi*ted without any good ground. 'Acts of 
arataiUAtM ■elf-humiliation.’ Dt Quincog. 


■oi*ted without any good ground. 'Acts of 
gratuiUruM iolf-humiiiation.’ Dt Qttfaesy. 
^Affiuetti'eotw assumption.’ Rug.-^Qratuir 
tons deed, in Scots (aw, a deed which has 


been granted without any value being given 
for it 

Gratuitously (gra-tOMt-us-li). adv. in a 
gratuitous manner; without claim or merit; 
without an equivalent or compensation; 
without warrant or authority; without suf- 
fleient cause or reason; as, labour or ser- 
vices gratuitously bestowed; a principle 
gratuitously assumed. 

Roads arc sometimes made by the government, 
and ouewciX gratuitonsty to the ptiblir.; but the labour 
of makitiff them is not the less t>aid for from the pro- 
duce. 7 . S. Mat. 

Gratuitousness (gra-td'it-us-nes), n. The 
quality or condition of being gratuitous. 
Gratuity (gra-tu^i-ti), n. [Fr. gratviU; L.L. 
gratuitas, from L. gratuitus. See Oratui- 
TOU8. j 1. That which is given for nothing; 
a free gift; a present; a donation; tliat which 
is given witliout a compensation or equiva- 
lent. 

H e used every year to present us with his almanack, 
upon the score of some little we gave him. 

Swiff. 

2. Something given In return for a favour; 
an acknowledgment. 

Gratulant (grat"u-lant). a. Expressing 
gratulatiun or Joy; congratulatory. 

Yet centring all in love, and in the end 

All gratulant, if rightly under.stood. IVordrworth. 

Gratulate (grat^Q-lat), v.t. pret. App. gratu- 
lated; ppr. gratulatirig. [L. gratulor, gratu- 
latus, from gratus, pleasing, agreeable.] 

1. To salute with declarations of Joy; to 
congratulate. 

No farther th.an the Tower 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. .Skah. 

2. To declare Joy for ; to mention with ex- 
pressions of Joy. 

Yet give thy Jealous subjects leave to doubt. 

Who this thy 'scape from rumour gratulate. 

No less than if from peril. E. yonson. ' 

3. To reward; to recompense. | 

I could not choose but gratulate your honest en- 
deavours with tilts remembrance. tleywood. 

[Now rare in all its senses.] 

Gratulate t (grat*u-lat), a. Felicitous; gra- 
tifying; t4) be rejoiced at; Joyous. 'There's 
mure behind that Is more gratulate.* Shak. 
Gratulation (grat-u-la'shon). n. [L. grata- 
toefo.) Act of gratulating or felicitating; 
an address or expression of Joy to a person 
oil account of some good received by him; 
congratulation. 

I sh.ill turn my wishes into gratulation s. South. 
Glowing full-faced welcome, she 
llegan to address us and was moving on 
In gratulation. Teftnyson. 

Gratulatory (grat'ff-la-to-rl). a. l. Express- 
ing gratulation; congratulatory. 

There is a gratulatory gift, when one sendeth to 
another to testify their love .ind Joy. // ^illet. 

2. Expressing gratitude or thanks. 

They make a gratulatary oration unto God, for 
that he has been pleased to assist and accept their 
services. /-. Addison. 

Gratulatoxy (grat'u-la-to-rl), n. A con- 
gratulation; an address or expression of Joy 
to a person on account of some good re- 
ceived by him. 

Grauwacke. See Graywacke. 

Gravamen (gra-va’men), n. [L. , from gravo, 
to weigh down, to oppress, from gravis, 
heavy, See Grave, a.] That part of an ac- 
cusation which weighs most heavily against 
the accused; the substantial cause of an 
action at law; ground or burden of com- 
plaint in general. 

The great gravtnnen too of these charges against 
him (Lord Mansfield) is his leaning towards the 
Americans. Rrongharn. 

Grave (gr&v), v.t. pret. graved; pp. graven 
OT graved; ppr. graving. [Fr. graver, A. Rax. 
grafan, O. graben, D. graven, to cut into, 
to dig, to engrave. The Fr. graver is from 
the German, and is probably the original of 
the English in meanings 1 and 2; in mean- 
ings 3 and 4 the word may be directly from 
tlie Anglo-Saxon. Cog. w. grafu; Ir. gra- 
faim, to scrape; Armor, krav, scratch; Gr. 
graphs, to grave, to write.] 1. To carve or 
cut, as letters or figures, on stone or other 
haM substance wiUi a chisel or ed^d tool; 
to engrave; hence, to inipross deeiuy. 

Thou shalt take two onyx-stones and gratfe on 
them the names of the children of Israel. 

Ex. xxviil. 9. 

These sad experiences that grave their records 
deep on mortal face and form. Dr. Caird. 

2. To carve; to form or shape by cutting 
with a oljisel; as, to grave an image. 

Thou shalt not make to thee any graven image. 

Ex. XX. 4. 

8.tTodig. 

And next the shrine a pit then doth ehej^ave. 

Chaucer. ■ 


4. To entomb. [Rare.] 

Have felt the worst of death's destroying wound, 

And He full low, grav'd in the hollow ground. .Shah. , 

Grave fgrav), v.i. To carve; to write or 
delineate on hard substances; to practise 
engraving. 

Thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave 
upon it. Ex. xxviii. 36.' 


Irave (grav), n. [A. Sax. graf, G. gra 
graf, tomb. From root grab, graf, grav,t 
into, to dig, Ac. See Grave, to carve or 


upon it. Ex. xxviii. 36.' 

Grave (grav), n. [A. Sax. graf, G. grab, n. 
graf, tomb. From root grab, graf, grav, to cut 
into, to dig, Ac. See Grave, to carve or cut. 1 

1. An excavation in the earth in which a 
dead human body is deposited; a place for 
the corpse of a human being ; nence, any 
place of Interment; a tomb; a sepulchre.— 

2, A place of great slaughter or mortality; 
as, Flanders was formerly the grave of Eng- 
lish armies.— 3. Death; (fcstruction. 

Richard marked him for the grave. Shah. 

Grave (gr&v), v.t. [From graves, greaves, 

, thedregsof melted tallow. Ships* hulls were 
formerly smeared with graves, for which 
pitch is now substituted. ] To clean a ship's 
bottom bv burning off sea- weeds, barnacles, 
or other foreign matter, and paying it over 
with pitch. 

Grave (grav), a. [L. gravis, heavy, allied to 
Gr. ha-^s (gvarys), heavy; Skr. guru, heavy, 
garutd, heaviness; Goth, kaurs, heavy, kau- 
ritha, weight.] l.f Having weight; heavy; 
ponderous, 'His shield grave and great.* 
Chapman. — 2. In music, low; depressed; 
opposed to sharp, acute, or high; as, a grave 
tone or sound. — S. Solemn; sober; serious: 
opposed to light or jovial; as, a man of a 
grave deportment; a grave character. 

Youth on silent wings is flown ; 

Crarter years come rolling oil. Prior. 

The Roiimn state was of all others the most cele- 
brated for their virtue, as the gravest of their own 
writers and of stniiigers do bear them witness. 

Grew. 

4. Plain; not gay; not showy or tawdry; as, 
a suit of clothes. -*5. important; nit>- 
mentous; having a serious and interesting 
import. 

No graver than a schoolboy's barring out. 

Tennyson. 

—Grave accent. See Accent, 3.- Syn. So- 
lemn, sober, serious, sage, staid, demure, 
thoughtful, sedate, weighty, momentous, 
important. 

Grave (grav), V. A [See the adjective.] In 
music, to render grave, as a note or tone. 
[Karo.] 

Orave*-clotheB (grav'kloTHx), n. pi. Tlie 
clothes or dress in which the dead are in- 
terred. 

Grave-digger (grav^dig-^r), n. l. One whoso 
occupation is to dig graves.— 2. The com- 
mon name in Jamaica for a hyinenoptcrous 
insect of the genus Sphex, which digs holes 
in the clay, in which it deposits its egg, 
with a store of disabled caterpillars and 
spiders, which servo as food to the grub 
when hatched. 

Gravel (gra'vel), n. [Fr. ^avcle, gravelle, 
from grave, grkve, a sanuy shore, from a 
radical grav, grau, found in Aniiur. grauan, 
sand; W. grou, pebbles, coarse gravel; Skr. 
gravan, a stone.] 1. Small stones or frag- 
ments of stone, or very small pebbles. It is 
often intermixed with other substances, such 


as sand, clay, loam, flints, pebbles, iron-ores, 
Ac., from each of \^hich it derives a distinc- 
tive appellation.— 2. In pathoL small con- 
crotioiiR or calculi in the kidneys or bladder, 
similar to sand or gravel, which form in the 
kidneys, pass along the ureters to Gie 
bladder, and are exTOlled with the urine; 
the disease or morbid state occasioned by 
such concretions; stone. 

Gravel (gra'vel), v.t pret. A pp. gravelled; 
ppr. gravelling. 1. To cover with gravel; 
as, to gravel a walk. —2. To cause to stick 
in the sand. 

william the Conqueror, when he invaded this island, 
chanced at his arrival to be gravelled i and one of 
his feet stuck so fast in the sand, that he fell to the 
ground. Camden. 

8. To perplex utterly and bring to an intel- 
lectual standstill; to pnztle; to stop; to 
embarrass. 

When you were gravelled for lack of matter, you 
might take occasion to kiss. Shah. 

4. To hurt the foot of, as a horse, by gravel 
lodged under the shoe. 

QraveleBB (grAVles), a. Without a grave or 
tomb; unburied. 

My brave Egyptians all . . . 

I Jc graveless. Shah. 

GravellineBB (gra'vel-l-nesX n. The state 
of being gravelly, or of abounding with 

^aveh 

CHravalling (gra'vel-ing), n. 1. The act of 


ch, Main; th. So. loM; 


J, job; h. Ft. ton; ng, sXng\ th, Men; th, Min; w, wig; wh, wAIg; zh, azure. -See Key. 
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covering with gravel.— 2. The gravel which 
covers any area, walk, Ac. 

Gravelly (graVeM), a. .Abounding with 
gravel; consisting of gravel; as, a gravelly 
soil or land. 

Gravel-plt(gra'vel-pit),n. A pit from which 
gravel is dug. 

Graval-gtoxie (gra'vel-stonV n. A small con- 
cretion formea in the kidneys or bladder. 
See Gravel, 2. Arhuthnot 

Gravel-walk (gra'vel-wftk), «. A walk or 
alley covered witli gravel, wliich makes a 
hard and dry bottom. 

Gravely (gtAv^li). adv. In a grave manner; 
soberly; seriously. 

The queen of IcArninf^ js^rat>e/y smiles. Swift. 

Grave-maker (grav^mak-Ar), n. A grave- 
digger. Shak. 

Gravemente (gra-va-inou'ta). [It ] Tn 
muitie, with a depressed tone; solemnly. 

Graven (gra'vn), pp. from grave. See Grave. 
to carve. 

Graveness (grav^nes), n. The state or qiia- 
lity of being grave; seriousness; solemnity; 
sobriety of behaviour; gravity of manners or 
discourse. 

Youth no less becorac.s 
The light and carele.s.s livery th.it it wears; 

Than settled age his s.iblcs. .ind his weeds 
Importing health and raveness. SAaJb. 

Graveolence (gra-ve'o-lens), n. A strong 
and offensive smell. Bailey. 

Graveolent (gra-ve'd-lent), a. [L. graveo- 
leiui, graveolentut— gravis, heavy, and vleo, 
to smell.] Sending forth a strong and offen- 
sive smell. Boyle. 

Graver (grav'i&r), M. [See Grave, v.f.] i. One 
who carves or engraves; one whose profes- 
sion is to cut letters or figures in stone or 
other hard material; a sculptor. 

If he makes a design to be gravcfl, he is to remem- 
ber that the^'rtirrrj- dispose not their colours .*15 the 
painters do. Dry den. 

2. An ODgraving tool ; an instrument made 



Graver, and mode in which it is held. 


of fine tempered steel for graving on hard 
substances; a burin. 

The toilsome hours in dilTrent Uboiir slid**, 

Some work the file, and some the graver guide. 

Gay. 

S. An instrument used for turning iron after 
it has been roughed out 1)y the heel-tool. 

Grave-robber (grav'rob-^r), 7i. One who 
robs a grave; one who takes a dead body 
out of a grave; a resurrectionist. 

Gravery (grav'6-ri), n. The process of 
engraving or carving; engravery; engraving. 

Neither shall you hear of any piece cither of pic- 
ture or gravery and embossing, that came out rif a 
servile h.ind. Holland. 


Graves (gravz). n. fX. fh.G. greven.} The 
dreg.s at the bottom of the pot in melting 
tallow. See Greaves. 

Gravestone (grav'ston), n. A stone laid 
over a grave, or erected near it, as a monu- 
ment to preserve the memory of the dead. 

Graveyard ( graveyard X n. A yard or in- 
clusuro fur the interment of the dead. 

GravlC (^rav'ik), a. Pertaining to or causing 
gravitation; as, gravic forces; gravie attrac- 
tion. Goodrich. [Rare.] 

Gravid (gra'vid),a. [ L. gravidus, from gravie, 
heavy.] Being with child; pregnant Sir 
T. Herbert. 

Gravidatet (gra'vid-at), v.t. [L. gravido, 
gravidatum, to load, to impregnate, from 
gravidus, pregnant.] To cause to become 
full or gravid. 

Her womb is said to be.'tr liitii (blessed is the womb 
that bare thee), to have been gravidated. or great 
with child. Barrow. 


Oravidatlon, Gravidity (gra-Yia-a^shon, 
gra-vid'i-tl), n. The act of gravfdating or 
making pregnant, or state of being gravi- 
dated or made pregnant; pregnancy; im- 
pregnation. 

The signs of gravidity and obstructions are hard 
t>i be distinguished in the beginning. Arbuthnot, 


Gravlgrada (gra-vi-gra'da), n. pi [L. gravis, 
heavy, and gradus, a step.] A family of 
huge fossil animals allied to the sloths of 
the present day, but of the bulk of a rhino- 
ceros or hippopotamus, differing from the 
sloths in that their feet, instead of being 
suitable for climbing, were adapted for 


digging. They appear to have obtained 
their food by excavating around the roots 
of trees and overturning their tninka 
Gravlgrada (gra'vi-grad), n. Properly, a 
member of the fossil family Gravlgrada 
(which see). The term has been extended, 
however, by Blainville to the mammals cha- 
racterized by a slow, heavy pace, as the 
elephant, hippopotamus, Ac. 

Gravimeter <gra-vim'et-6r), n. [L. gravis, 
heavy, and Or. metron, a measure.] An 
instrument for determining the specific 
gravities of bodies, whether liquid or solid. 
See llYPROMETER. 

Gravimetric (gra-vi-met'rik), a. [L. gravis, 
heavy, and Or. metrofu, a measure.] Of or 
pertaining to measurement by weight; 
specifically, in ehem. applied to a method of 
analysis of compound bodies performed l)y 
decomposing them and finding Uie weight 
of their elements. 

Graving (^av'ing), 9k l. Tlie act of cutting 
figures in hard substances; act of engraving. 
2. That which is graved or carved ; carved 
w'ork; an engi'aving. 2 Clir. ii. 14.— 3. Im- 
pression , as upon the mind or lieart. ' P'omier 
graviiigs . . . upon their soula* 

BasiHke. 

Graving-dock (grav^lng-dok), n. A dock in 
which ships are graved; a dry dock into 
which ships are taken to have their bottoms 
examined, cleaned, and the like. See Dock. 
Gravl^-pleoe (graiKing-pes). n. In ship- 
building, a small piece of wood put iii to 
supply the defects of a plank. 

Gratia (gra-vS-tk). [It.J in mnstc, a term 
indicating that a piece is to be performed in 
slow, marked, and solemn time, aud with 
an earnest, dignified expression. 

Gravitate (gra'vl-tat), v.L pret. A pp. gravu 
tated; ppr. gravitating. (Fr. gravitcr, from 
L. gravitas, fram gravis, lieavy.] To be 
affected by gravitauon; to exert a force or 
pressure upon, or tend to move under the 
infiucnco of gravitation. 

Gravitation (gra-vi-ta'shon), n. The act of 
gravitating or tending to a centre of attrac- 
tion; the force by which bodies are pressed 
or drawn, or liy which they tend toward the 
centre of the earth or other centre, or the 
effect of that force. The attraction of gra- 
vitation exists between bodies in the mass, 
and acts at sensible distances. It is thus dis- 
tingulshod from chemical and cohesive at- 
tractions, which unite the particles of bodies 
together, and act at insensible distances, or 
distances too small to be measured. -Terres- 
trial gravitaiian, gravitation which respects 
the eartii, or by which bodies descend or tend 
towards the centre of the earth. All bodies, 
when un.supported, fall by gravitation to- 
wards the earth in straight lines tending to 
itscentre. General or universal gravitation, 
gravitation by which all the planets tend 
towards one another, and by which all the 
bodies and particles of matter in the universe 
tend towards one anotlier. The theory of 
universal gravitation was established by Sir 
Isaac Newt4)n, who laid down the law tiiat 
every particle of matter within the universe 
attracts every other particle with a force 
proportional directly to the product of the 
numbers representing their mass, aud in- 
versely to the square of the distance separ- 
ating one from the other. 

Gravltatlve (gra^vl-t&t-iv), a. Causing to 
gravitate or tend to a centre. Coleridge. 
Gravity (gra'vl tl), n. [Fr. gravity; L. gra- 
vit€Ls, from grams, heavy. See Grave, a.] 
1. The state of being grave or weighty; 
heaviness; as, the gravity of lead.— 2. Solem- 
nity of deportment or character; solemnity 
of demeanour; seriousness. * Great Cato 
there, forj/rainf 2 / renowned.* SAak.—S. Rela- 
tive importance, significance, dignity, and 
the like; weight; enormity. * According to 
the gravity of the fact.' Hooker. 

They derive an importance from . . . the gravity 
of the place where they were uttered. Burke. 

4 . The tendency of a mass of matter toward 
a centre of attraction, especially toward the 
centre of the earth; centripetal force; terres- 
trial gravitation. —6. In music, lowness or 
depth of tone or note.— Cenfre qf gravity. 
See CENTRE. —A hsofute gravity, that by 
which a body descends freely and perpen- 
dicularly in a vacuum or non -resisting 
medium.— Retofive gravity, that by which 
a body descends when the absolute gravity 
is constantly counteracted by a uniform 
but inferior force, such as in the descent of 
bodies down Inclined planes, or in resisting 
mediums, as air and water, ^peeijle gravity, 
the weight belonging to an equal hulk of 


every different substance; the relative gra- 
vity or weight of any bo^ or substance 
considered with regard to the weight of an 
equal bulk of some other body which is 
assumed as a standard of compuison. The 
standard for the specific mvlties of solids 
and liquids is pure distifled water at the 
temperature of 62* Fahr. , which is reckoned 
unity, and by comparing the weights of equal 
bulks of other bodies with this standard we 
obtain their spocifle gravities Thus, If we 
take equal bulks of water, silver, and pla- 
tinum, and weigh them, the silver will be 
found to be 10*6 times and the platinum 21 *4 
times heavier than the water; and reckoning 
the speoifle gravity of water unity, the specific 
gravity of silver is said to be 10 *5 and that of 
platinum 21 4. Tlie practical rule is, weigh 
the body in air, then in pure distilled water, 
and the weight in air divided by the loss of 
weight In water will ^ve the specific gravity 
of the body. One substance is said to have 
a greater specific gravity than another when 
a given bulk of the former weighs more than 
the same bulk of the latter. In designating 
the specific gravities of gases the standard or 
unity is atmospheric air.— Line qf direction 
of gravity, the straight line which passes 
through the centre of gravity of a body in 
a direction towards the centre of the earth; 
the line which the centre of gravity describes 
wiien the laidy is allowed to fall freely. 

Gravy (gra'vl), n. [From graves, greaves, 
li.G. greven, O. griebe, the dregs of melted 
tallow.] The fat and other liquid matter 
that drips from flesh in cooking made into 
a dressing for the moat when served up. 

Gray, Grey (gra), a. [A. Sax. grasg, J). 
graauw, Icel. grdr, Dan. ^ad,0. grau, gray. 
ITobably connected with G. greis, an old 
man.] 1. Of the colour of hair wliiiened by 
age: hoary; hence, white witli a mixture of 
black, as the colour of ashes. 

Thciegrav and dim rolmirs may be also produced 
by inixitig wnltcs .and blackii. Nevtten. 

2. Having gray hairs; gray-hcaded. 

* A year hence.' * Wc bhall both gray' Tennyson. 

3. Old; mature; aa, gray experience. 

Gray, Grey (gra), n. l. A gray colour; a dull 

or neutral tint. 


The walls bear the dim, soft browns and greys of 
age. Ouida. 


2. An fCnimal of a gray colour, as a horse, 
a badger, and a kind of salmon (Saimo 
ervx). 

Gray-beard, Grey-beard (gra'bSrd), 9k 
1. A man with a gray beard ; an old man. 
*Love, which gray -beards call divine.* 
Shak. — 2. A name given to stoneware 
drinking- Jugs brought into uso in' tho 
early part of the sixteenth century, which 
had a bearded face (resembling that of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, in ridicule of whom 
for his opposing the refoniied religion 
these Jugs were designed) in relief on the 
front part of the neck. The word is still 
in use in Scotland aud north of England 
to designate a large earthen Jar or bottle 
for holding spirituous liquor. 

Gray-beard, Orey-beard (gr&'bkrd), a. 
Having a gray beard. 

Hold ofT; unhand me, gray-beard loon. Coleridge. 


Gray-bird (gra'berd), 91 . A species of thrush. 
Gray-llBicoii (graTg-kn), n. The peregrine 
falcon. 


Orasrfly (gra'fll), n. The trumpet-fly. 

Oraybound (gra 'hound), 91 . Greyhound 
(which see). 

Grasflsh (gr&'ish), a. Somewhat gray; gray 
in a moderate degree. 

Gray-laff (gr&'lag), 91 . or a. [Lan Is proba- 
bly the^ Sax. la^, Icel. Uim, lake, water, 
or as Yarrell conjectures It. logo, the do- 
mesticated goose being perhaps brought 
originally, from Italy. ] A popular name for 
the Anser ferus, the common wild goose or 
fen-goose of Europe, and the supposed ori- 
ginid of the domestic goose. 

Cnrayle,! (grid), W. [Fr. griU.] Gravel. 
Spenser. 

OriGfle (gralX n. Same as Gradual, 2. 

Giuyllng (giA'ling), n. Thymallus vul- 



Grayling iTkymaiiue vutgariA* 


garis, a voradous fish of the family Salmon- 
idf^ called also Umber, about 16 or 18 inohea 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; me, met, hdr; pIno, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, .pound; 


ii, 80 . abttno; y. So. Uy. 
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In length, of a more elegant figure than tho 
trout; the back and sidea are of a silvery gray 
colour. It ia found in clear rapid streams in 
tho north of Europe, and is excellent food. 
Grayly, Greyly (gra'U). adv, in a gray 
colour or colours; with a gray tinge. 

It may be the most important thing about a pollard 
willow that It comenjp^iy/y against a doud, or gloomily 
out of a pool. Kuskin, 

Oray-maIkln(grfi'me-kin),7i. [SeeOKuiAL- 
KIN.] A gray cat. Shak. 

Gray-mare, Grey-mare (gra'm&r), n. 
A cant term for a wife ; as in the saying, 

‘ The grey-tnare is the better horse,' whidi 
means that 'the wife rules tho husband;' 
hence, a wife who rules her husband; a do- 
mineering wife. 

Ah ! Glorvina. what a s^rey-mare you might have 
become liad you chosen Mr. U. fur your cuiisort I 

Thackeray. 

Gray-mlll, Gray-mlllet (gra'mii, gra'mii- 
ot), n. A plant, Lithoapennum ojicinalc. 
See (IROMWELL. 

Grayneaa, Greyneaa (gra'nos), n. The 
state or Quality of being gray. 
Grajr-OWl(gra'oul), n. Tlie tawny-owl (Striae 
atrtdula), a common British species inhabit- 
ing thick woods or strong plantations of 
evergreens, and feeding indiscriminately on 
leverets, young rabbits, moles, rats, mice, 
birds, frogs, and insects. 

Gray-peaae (gra'poz), n. pi. Common pease 
in a ciried state. 

Graystone (gra'ston), n. In geol. a grayish 
()r greenish, compact, volcanic rock, com- 
posed of felspar and augite, or hornblende, 
and allied to basalt. 

Graywadke, Grauwacke (gni wu'kc, grou- 
waHio), n. [G. grauwacke- grau, gray, an<i 
wacke, a German mining tenn for a kind of 
ix»ck.l Metamorphic sandstone in which 
grains or fragments of various minerals, as 
quartz and felspar, or of rocks, as slate and 
siliceous clay rocks, are embedded in an 
indurated matrix, which may bo siliceous 
or argillaceous. The colours are gray, red, 
blue, or some shade of these. The term, 
as used by the earlier writers, included all 
the conglomerates, sandstones, and shales 
of the older forinations, when these had 
been subjocted to considerable change. At 
first it was nearly synonymous with Silurian 
strata, those in this country, and especially 
in Scotland, yielding tho only genuine gray- 
wacke. 

Gray-weather (gra'wcTH-6r), n. In geol 
a large boiiMer of siliceous sandstone. Of 
tills kind are the stones forming the circle 
of Stonehongi*. which are derived either 
from tlio Woolwich and Reading beds or 
from tho Bagsliot sands. 

Graze (gi*ajO» pret. & pp, grazed; ppr. 
grazing, f Perhaps a form of grate, to rub, 
G. kratzen, O.II.G. ehrazdn, or the root mean- 
ing may be to skim along tho grass: see 
GHAZK. to pasture.] To rub or touch lightly 
in passing; to brush lightly the surface of 
ill passing; as, tho bullet grazed tlie wall or 
the earth. 

Whose solid virtue 

The shot of accident, nor dart uf chance, 

Could neither ffraae nor pierce. Shak. 

Graze (graz), v.i. To pass so as to touch or 
rub lightly; to pass with a touch or rub, 
such as to ruffle the skin. 

The shot , . . 

INerc’d Talgol's gaberdine, and zramifig 
Upon his shoulder. In tlie ptissing, 

Koflg'd in Magn.-uio's brass habergeon. 

Who straight VA surgeon ' cried, * a surgeon ! * 

ifudtbras. 

Graze (giniz), v.t prot A pp. grazed; ppr. 
grazing. [A. Sax. groHan, from grcee, grass; 
comp. D. grazen, to graze, and grae, grass, 
G. graeen and pros.] 1. To feed or supply 
with growing grass; to furnish pasture for; 
as, the farmer grazes large herds of cattle. 

He hath a house and a bam in repair, and a field 
or two to grame his cows, with a garden and orchard. 

Sw^. 

2. To feed on ; to eat from tho ground, as 
growing herbage. 

The iambs with wolves siiall mure the verdant mead. 

Pape. 

3. To tend while grazing, as cattle. 

Jacob jfiwsr'if his uncle Laban's sheep. .Shak. 

Graze (gr&z), v.t*. l. To eat mss; to feed on 
growing herbm : as, cattle graze on the 
meadows.-^ To supply grass. 

Tlieo the ground continueth the wet, whereby it 
will never jrroM* to purpose that year. Bacon. 

8. To move on devouring, as spreading fire. 

As every state lay next to the other that was op* 
pvtssed, so the fire perpetually 4rnMrM^. Bacon. 

[In the last sense graze may be connected 


with L. grazsar^ to go about, to go about 
with hostile intentions, to attack.] 

Graze (gr&z), ti. Tho act of grazing or rub 
hing slightly; a slight rub or scratch; a light 
touch. 

I'aul had been touched — a mere ^rw^^skin deep. 

/.rtW. 

Graze (gr&z). n. The act of grazing or feed- 
ing on grass. 

Then he devoted liiniself to unharnessing Dobbin, 
and turning him out for skjzrajce on the coniinon. 

Hunches. 

OirBzer (gra//6r). n. One that gi'ozcs or feeds 
on gi'owing herbage. 

Grazier (gr&VJidr), n. One who grazes or 
pastures cattle and rears them for the mar- 
ket; a farmer who raises and deals in 
cattle. 

Grazlerly (gr&'zh&r-li), a. Relating to or 
like a grazier. Jleber. [Rare.] 

Grazing (grazing), n. 1. The act of feeding 
on grass.— 2. A pasture. 

Grazing -ground ( gr&z 'ing- ground), n. 
Ground for cattle to graze on. 

GrazlOBO (gr&-t8i-6's6). [It] In mveic, on 
instruction to the performer that the music 
to which this word is afflxed is to be exe- 
cuted elegantly and gracefully. 

Gre.t n. gr*-, from L. gratnm, that 
which is pleasant, gratus, pleasant.] Tlca- 
suro; satisfaction. 

Gre,t 9L A step: a degree; superiority. 
Chaucer. See GUER. 

Grease (gres), n. [Fr. graisse; It. grasso, 
from L. erassus, fat, gross. Akin to Gael. 
ercis, fat.J 1. Animal fat in a soft state; 
oily or unctuous matter of any kind, as tal- 
low, lard; but particularly the fatty matter 
of land animals, as distiiiguislied from the 
oily matter of marine animals.— 2. In far- 
riery, a swelling and inflammation in a 
horse's legs attended with tho secretion uf 
oily matter and cracks in the skin. 
Grea 4 Be(grezorgreB),v.f. pret. App. greased, 
ppr. greasing. 1. To smear, anoint, or daub 
with grease or fat— 2. To bribe; to corrupt 
with presents. « 

Knvy not the store 

Of Ihc a«lvocatc that grinds die poor. 

I)ry^rn. 

3. Tn farriery, to affect with the disease 
called grease. 

Grease-box (gres'hoks), n. The receptacle 
over the axle of a locomotive or railway car- 
riage for holding grease; the portable box in 
which grease is canied to replenish the 
above. 

Grease-cock (gros'kok), n. in steam-en- 
ginee, a short pipe, with two stop-cocks, 
fixed in the cylinder-cover, for the purpose 
of introducing melted grease into the cylin- 
der to lubricate the piston, without allow- 
ing the steam to escape. 

Greaser (grcz'&r), n. l. One who or that 
which greases, ns the person wlio looks 
after supplying the wheels of locomotives, 
caiTiages, and waggons with grease. — 2. A 
name uf contempt given by the people of 
the United States to a Mexican creolc. 

The Americans caU the Mexicans which 
is scarcely a complimentary soubriciuet; although 
the term *jrrMser camp' as applied to a Mexican 
encampment is truthfully suggestive of filth and 
squalor. Afarpyat. 

Greasily (grez'i-ll), adv. In a greasy man- 
ner; as, (a) witli grease or an appearance uf 
it (6) Grossly; indelicately. 

You talk greasily, your lips grow foul. Shak. 

Greasiness (gr&z'i-nesX n. The quality or 
state of being greasy; oilinoss; luictuous- 
noBs; grosaness. 

Greasy (grdz'i), a. l. Composed of or char- 
actorizea by grease; oily; fat; unctuous; as, 
greasy food. —2. Smeared or defiled with 
grease. 'Mechanic slaves with greasy 
aprons.* 5&alr. — a Like grease or oil; 
smooth ; seemingly unctuous to the touch ; 
as, a fossil that has a greasy feel. — 4. Fat of 
bo(^; bulky. [Rare.] 

Let's consult together against the greasy knight 
(Falstafl)' Shak. 

5. Gross; Indelicate; Indecent. 

Chaste cells, whenjr^/tjry Aretlne, 

For his rank fico, Is surnamed divine. Aiarston. 

fi. In farriery^ affected with the disease 
called grease; as, the legs of the horse are 
greasy. 

Great (gr&t), a. [A. Bzai.aredt; comp. L.G. 
and D, g^t, Fris. grat. O.G. pi^z, O. grosz, 
great, rott is of opinion that it ia of the 
same origin as L pramfis.] The most gen- 
eral meanings of this word are large or 
considerable in extent, number, or degree; 
hence, distinguished from other things of 
the eame kind by possessing In a laige or 


unusual degree tho characteristic quality or 
attribute of the class, or any quality or 
attribute regarded as characteristic for the 
time being: hence, remarkable, uncom- 
mon, notable. The principal usages may be 
given as follows:- 1. Large in bulk, surface, 
or linear dimensions; of wide extent; big; 
grand; immense; enormous; expanded; as, 
a great body; a great house; a great form; a 
great lake; a great length; a great distance. 

2. Large in number; mimerous; as, a great 
many; a great multitude; a great army. - ■ 

3. Large, extensive, or unusual in degree; as, 
great fear; great love; great strength; great 
wealth; great power; great influence; great 
folly.— 4. Long continued; of long duration; 
as, a great while; a great interval of time. 
5. Important; weighty; Involving Important 
interests; as, a great argument; a great 
truth; a great event; a thing of no great 
consequence. ~ 0. Chief; principal; as, the 
great seal of England. - 7. Holding an emi- 
nent or prominent position in respect uf 
mental endowments or acquirements, virtue 
or vice, rank, office, power, or the like; emi- 
nent; distiuguiBhed; celebrated; notorious; 
as, the great Creator; a great genius; a great 
hero; a great philosopher or botanist; a 
great scholar; Peter the Great 

No ceremony that xtt great ones 'longs. 

Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword . . . 
Become them with one-half so good a grace 
As mercy does. Shak. 

Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward; 

Thou little valiant, great in villany. Shak. 

8. Of elevated sentiinents; generous; noble; 
as, he has a great souL- 9. On an extensive 
scale; sumptuons; magnificent; as, a gieat 
feast or entertainment. — 10. Wonderful ; 
sublime; as, a great conception or idea. 

Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 
l‘hy power ! Aftiton. 

11. Expressive of haugbtiiiesB or pride; 

t >roud; as, he was not dislioartcned by great 
ooks.— 12. ITegnaut; teeming; filled; as, 
great with young. 

His eyes somctiiiics even great with tears. Sidney. 
13. Hard; difficult^ 

It is no great in.'ittcr to live lovingly with good- 
natured and meek persons. yer. Taylor. 

14. Denoting a degree of consanguinity, in 
the ascending or descending line; as, great 
grandfather, the father of a gi*aiidfathcr: 
great great grandfather, the failier of a 
great grandfather, and so on indefinitely; 
and great grandson, great great grandsfui, 
Great circle. See under CliiCLK. — 
Great gun. *See under Gun. —Great organ, a 
part of an oigan, the largest and most 
powerful, played by a keyboard of its own, 
and forming in many respects an instrument 
liy itself.— 7'Ac great, pi. the powerful, the 
rich, the disUnguished peraons of rank and 
position. 

efreat (gr&t), n. l. The whole; the gross; 
the lump or mass; as, a carpenter coutmets 
to build a ship by the great. 

Gcnticiiien, I am sure you have hr.ard of a ridicu- 
lous asse, ih.u many years since sold lyes by the 
great. Nash, 

2. pi. The great-go at a university. 

Lucy told the old ladies a good deal about herself 
and her father, and the old days in which Lawrence 
Desmond hud read for 'greats* at Henley. 

Afiss Braddon. 

Great (gr&t). a. [A.Sax.gn7&,peace.] Fami- 
liar as one on good terms t reconciled; 
friendly; intimate. [Old Knglisli and ScotclL ] 

Those th.'it would not censure, or speak ill of a man 
iiiintt^fli.Ucly, will talk more boldly of those that are 
great with them. Bacon. 

Great-bellied (gr&mi-lid), a. Having a 
great belly; with child; pregnant. Shak. 
Great-bom t (gr&t'hom), a. Nobly de- 
scended. Drayton. 

Greatcoat (gr&t'k6t), n. An over-coat; a 
topcoat. 

Greaten (gr&Fn), v.t To make great; to 
enlarge ; to magnify. 

I called the artist but a greattfted man. 

E. R. Browning. 

Greaten (gr&t'n), v.i. To become large; to 
increase; to dilate. 

Being committed ag-alnst an infinite majesty. It 
(sin) greatens, and rises to the height of an infinite 
demerit. South. 

Oreat-gO (gr&FgC), n. The examination for 
degrees at some uiiiversiiiea See under Go. 
Great-hearted (gr&t'li&rt-ed), a. High- 
spirited; undajected. 

Greatly (gr&tli), adv. l. in a great manner 
or degree; much. 

I wUl greatly multiply thy sorrow. Gen. Ui. x6. 

2. Nobly; illustriously. 

By a high fate, thou greatfy didst expire. Drydeet. 


ch, c&sin; Ch, So. loe&; g, go; J,Job; 0, Fr. ton; ng. sing; fH, t&on; tli, f&ln; w, tvlg; wh, tv&lg; zh, azure.— See KEY 
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•*). Magnanimously; generously; bitivcly. 

Where are these bold intrepid sons of war. 

That grf€ttty turn their backs upon Che foe. 

And to their general send a brave defiance? 

Dryden. 

Great-meroyt terat'ni6r-si), n. [Fr. grand- 
tnerei] Great favour. S^mer, 

Greatness (grat'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being great; as, (a) largeness of bulk, 
climensiona, number, or quantity; as, the 
greatneta of a inoiintain, of an edifice, of 
a multitude, or of a sum of money. With 
reference to solid bodies, however, we more 
generally use tmlfc, 8Ue, extent, or magni- 
ttide, than greatneas ; as. tlie bulk or nize of 
the lM>dy: the extent ot the ocean; the mag- 
nitude ot the sun or of the earth, (b) Large 
amount: high degree; extent; as, the^eaf- 
Hf/ss of a reward ; the great nene of virtue 
or vice, (c) High rank or place; ele- 
vation; dignity; distinction; eminence; 
power; command. 

I*arcwcll, it long f.irewell to all iiiy j^tatness, 

Shtik, 

(d) Swelling pride; affected state. 

It is not of pride or jp^rfatftfss that he cometh 
not aboard your ships. fitwn. 

(e) Magnanimity; elevation of sentiment; 
nobleness; as, greatness of mind. 

Virtue is the only solid basis oi£-teatMess. 

RamNfr. 

(J) Strength or extent of intellectual 
faculties; os, the greatness of genius. 

(jg) Force; intensity; a.s, i\\^ greatness of 
sound, of passion, heat, &c. 

Qreave (grev), n. A steward; a peace- 
officer; a reeve; a grieve. [Old English 
and Scotch. ] 

Greave t (gi'ev), n. Same as Grove. Fair- 
fax, 

weave t (grev), n. Same as Groove. 
Spenser. 

GrMVe (grev), v.t. Xaut. to clean, as a 
ship's bottom, by burning; to grave. 

Greave (grev), n. [Fr. gr^ve, armour for the 
leg; Pg. greba, probably from Ar. djaurab, 
Fgypt. gaurab, a covering for the legs.] 
Armour, made of bronze, brass, or other 
metal, and lined with some soft substance, 
worn on the front of the lower part of the 
leg, across the back of which it was buckled. 

All and cutssc;* dash'd with drops f if on.set. 

Teunysan. 

Greaves (gre vz), n. pi f L. G, greven, greaves; 
G. griebe, dregs of melted tallow. Comp. 
gra vj/. ] The insoluble parts of tallow gath- 
ered from the melting -pots, and made up 
into cakes for diig's meat. In Scotland such 
cakes are called cracklings. 

Grebe (grfib), n. fl«v. grebe; 0., Swiss, grebe, 
perhaps from Armor, krib, W. crib, a comb, 
a crest, because one variety (Podiceps cris- 
tatus), known as the great crested grebe, has 
a comb or crest.] The common name of the 
birds of the genus Podiceps, family Col^m- 
bidsD, characterized by a straight conical 
bill, no tail, tarsus short, toes flattened, 
separate, but broadly fringed at their edges 
l)y a firm membrane, and legs set so far 
back that on land the grebe assumes the 
upright position of the penguin. I'he geo- 
graphical distribution of the genus is very 
wide, these birds haunting seas as well as 
ponds and rivers. They are excellent swim- 
iiiers and divers; the little grebe or dab- 
chick is well known for its quickly -re- 
jieated pliiiigiiigs. The^ feed on small 
flslics, frogs, crustaceans, and insects, and 



Sclavonian or Jlorucd Crrchc {Poduept cornutnt). 

their nests, formed of a large quantity 
of grass, Ac., are generally placed among 
reeds and sedges, and rise and fall with 
the water. Five species are British, the 
great crested grebe (P. crUtatus), the little 
grebe or dabchick {P. minor), the Scla- 
vonfan or homed grebe (/^ cornutus), the 
red-necked {P. rubricolliM), and the eared 
{P. auritue). The three last are winter 
visitors, but the two first remain with us all 
tlie year. The great grebe is about 21 to 22 
Inches long, and has been called satin grelie 
from its beautiful silvery breast-plumage, 
much esteemed as material for ladies* muffs; 


the little mbo is about 9 inches long, and 
is by far the most common. The motions 
of the grebes on land are singularly ungain- 
ly; they walk with difficulty, and someumes 
shuttle on their bellies like seals. 

Grece (grSs). n. In her, same as Qrieee, 

Grecian (gre^shan), a. Pertaining to Greece; 
itvoek.—Greeian arehiiecture, the ai'chitec- 
tiire which flourished in Greece from about 
500 years before the Christian era, or perhaps 
a little earlier, until tlie Roman comiuest. 
It had its origin in the wooden hut formed 
of posts set in tlie earth, and covered with 
transverse pedes and rafters. Its beginnings 
were very simple, being little more than 
imitations in stone of the original posts and 
beams. By degrees these were modified and 
decorated so as to give rise to the distiiic- 


Gree (grOX n, [Through O.Fr.j front L. 
grtsdwt, a step.] l.t A step; a degree.— 
2. Pre-eminence; superiority; fame. —To 
hear the gree, to have the victory; to carry 
off the pruse. [Scotch.] 

Greece t (grfis), n. [Pi. of gree, a step.] 
Same as Green, 

Greed (grfid), n. [See Greedy.] An eager 
desire or longing; greediness. 

The women, whom God intended to be Christlaii 
wives and niothera, the slaves of the rich man’s 
by day. Kinn^siey. 

Greedilv (grod'i-li), adv, [See Greedy . ] In 
a greedy manner; voraciously; ravenously; 
eagerly; as, to eat or swallow greedily. 

They h.ive gone In the way of Cain, .and ran 
greedily after the error of Balaam for reward. 

Jude ti. 
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tion of what are called the orders of archi- 
tecture, which comprehend the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian, to which may perhaps be 
added the Caryatic oriier. Of these the 
Doric is the most distinctive, and may be 
regarded as the national style. The archi- 
tecture of the Greeks is known to us only 
through the remains of their sacred edifices 
and luoiiuments, and we have no means of 
ascertaining in what manner it was applied 
to their houses. Simple and grand in their 
general composition, perfect in proportion, 
enriched yet not encumbered with orna- 
ment of consummate beauty, these remains 
cannot be surpassed In harmony of propor- 
tion and beauty of detail. Tlie arch in any 
form seems never to have been used. — GVe- 
j dan fire, same as Greek fire. See undtu* 
Greek, a. 

Grecian (gre'shan). n, 1. A native of Greece. 

I 2. One who adopted the language and ma li- 
ners of the Grecians. Acts vi. 1.— 3. One 
vei-sed in or studying the Greek language. 

Gredsm (gre'sizm), n. Au idiom of the 
Greek language. 

MiUan has infused a great m.any latinisms, as well 
^sgrecismt and hebroisms, into Ills poem, etddijofi. 

Oredze (gre^siz), v.t. pret. A pp. greeixed; 
ppr. grceixing. 1. To rentier Grecian. • 2. To 
translate into Greek. 

Oreciae, Oredanlze (gre'siz, gi*o'shan-iz), 
v.i. To speak the Greek language. 

Greoque (grek), n. [Fr., fret- work.] An ap- 
paratus introduced into coffee-pots for hold- 
ing the coffee grounds. The bottom is per- 
forated with minute holes, and the hot water 
is poured through it, carrying with it the 
aroma of the coffee without the grounds. 
The name is also given to a coffee-iH>t fur- 
nished with this contrivance. 

Grecque (grek), a. In arch, see A-LA- 
Greooub. 

Gredaiin (gred'a-lin), n. Same as Gride- 
tin. 

Orede,t n. a greedy person. Chaucer, 

; Qrede,t v.i, [A. Sax. greedan, Qoth.greitan, 

I Sc. greet, to weep. ] To cry; to weep. Chaucer. 

■ Greet (gr^ n. [Fr. gre, pleasure, satisfac- 
tion. Si^CiRB.] 1. Favour; good-will; liking; 
estimation. Spenser. ^^2. In tote, satisfaction 
for an offence committed or an injury done. 

Now. good sir abbot, be my friend. 

For thy courtesy. 

And hold my latius In thy hands 
Till 1 have made the grsf. Old ballad. 

Gree (grd), v.i. l.t To agree; to consent. 

To trie the matter thus Oicy greed iKith. 

Harrington, 

2. To live in amity; to give up quarrelling. 
[Scotch.] 

Gree (gre), v.t. To reconcile parties at vari- 
ance. [Scotch.] 


GreedlneSB (grfid'i-nes), n. The ([uality c»f 
being greedy; ravenousness; voracity; ar- 
dent desire. 

Fux in stealth, wolf in greediness. ShaA\ 

I with the greediness did seel^ 

As water when 1 thirst, to swallow Greek. 

Denham. 

Greedy (grCd'i), a. [A. ^ex. grMig,grcrdig. 
Comp. Goth, gredtts, hunger, gredags, hun- 
gry; Icel. grdthvgr, Dan. graadig, D. gre- 
tlg, greedy. Hence greed, which is quite 
a modern word in English.] 1. Having a 
Keen appetite for food or drink; ravenous; 
voracious; very hungry: followed by of. 

* A linn that is greedy of his prey.' Ts. 
xvii. 12.— 2. Having a keen desire for any- 
thing; eager to obtain ; of a covetous dis- 
position; as, greedy of gain. 'Sot greedy 
of filthy lucre.’ 1 I’im. lit. 3. ‘ Greedy t<i 
know.’ Fairfax. 

^'rni would have thought the very window.s spake, 
St> nmny greedy looks of young and old 
Through raseriietiis darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage. Shah. 

Greedy-gut» Greedy-guts (grg'di-gut, gre'- 
di-gufs), n. A greedy person; a glutton; a 
belly-god. 

Whence conics it, that so little 
I'rcsh water, fodder, meat, and other victu.all. 
Should serve so loug so many a greedy-gut f 

Sylvester, Du Par fax. 

Greek (grek), a. [L. greecus, hY. gree.] Ter- 
taining to Greece. Churen, the east- 
ern church; that part of Christendoni which 
^ separated from the Roman or western 
churcli in the ninth century. It comprises 
the grout bulk of the ( •hristiaii population 
of Kiissia, Greece, Moblavia, and Wallachia, 
and is governed by patriarchs. —Greek fire, 
a combustible compo.sition the constituents 
of which are supposed to have been asphalt, 
nitre, and sulphur. 

Greek (gr6k), n. l. A native of Greece.— 
2. The language of Greece.— 3. A cunning 
I knave; a cheat. [Hlatig.J — 4. A low Irish- 
nian. [Hlang.] 

GreekeBB (grek'es). n. A female Greek. 
GreeklBll (^k'ish), a. l^eculiar to Greece; 
Qi'cck. 

Vfinnr.ible Nestor . . . knit all the Greehish ears 
To his ex|)erienced tongue. .*ihah. 

GreekiBm (OTek'izm), n. Same as Oredmn. 
Greeklinff (grck^ling), n. A little Greek; a 
Greek of little impoilAnce or repute. 

Which of the Greeklings durst ever give (trecepts 
to DcinostliciicsT B yonson. 

Green (grfin), a. [A. Bax. grine, Gomp. L.G. 
Dan. and Sw. griin, Icel. gramn, G. griin. 
The root meaning is probably found In 
O.G. grden, icel. grda, A. Sax. grdwan, to 
gcnnlnate, to become green, to gi-ow; L. 
Jiolus, olun, green vegetables; Gr. chloi, a 
young shoot, chldros, pale green; Skr. fiari, 
green. J 1. Of the colour of herbage and 
plants when growing; resembling the colour 
of the solar spectrum situated between the 
yellow and the blue ; composed of blue and 
yellow rays of light; emerald; verdant. - 
2. New; fresh; recent: as, a green wound. 

' The greenest usun>atfon. ‘ Burke, — 8« Kul 1 
of life and vigour; msh and vigorous; fioiir- 
ishlng; undecayed. 

His hair just grizcled 

As in a green old age. Drydtn. 

4. Containing its natural juices; not dry; 
not seasoned; ks, green wood; green timber. 
6. Not roasted; naif raw. 

We say the meat \% green, when half roasted. Hiatts, 
6. Unripe; immature; not arrived to per- 
fection; as, green fruit— -7. Immature in 
age; young; raw; inexperienced: easily Im- 
posed upon; as, green In age or judgment 
I might be angry with the ollicious seal which sup- 
poses that \X% green conceptions can Instruct my gray 
flairs. Sir IV, sAt, 

A man must be very gran. Indeed, to stand this 
for two seasons. Diemeti, 


F&te, fat, fall; mi. met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; 


tObe, tub, bull; olUponnd; tt, Bo. abvne; y, 8a fey. 
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8. Pale; sickly; wan; of a greenlsli-pale 
colour. 

Hath it slept since? 

And wakes it now to Iook %q green and pate 
At what it did so freely? SHak. 

Green (gr^n), n. i. The colour of growing 
plants; the colour of the solar spectrum 
iiitennediate between the blue and yellow; 
a colour composed of blue and yellow, 
which, mixed in different proportions, ex- 
hibit a variety of shades; as, apple green. 
meadow preea, \ee\i green, &c.— 2. A grassy 
plain or plat; a piece of ground covered 
with verdant herbage. 

O’er the smooth enamelled green. AfiUon. 

3. pi. Fresh leaves or branches of trees or 
other plants; wreaths. 

The fragrant greens 1 seek, iiiy brows to bind. 

Dry den. 

4. pi. The loaves and stems of young plants 
used in cookerv or dressed for food, espe- 
cially plants of the open-hearted cabbage 
kind, kale, ckc. 

Ill that soft season, when descending showers 
Call forth the greens, and wake tlie rt.sing flowers. 

Fofe. 

- ScheeWe green, an arsenite of copper.— 
Mineral green, a sub-carbonate of copper. — 
Jirunewiek green, an oxy-chloride of copper. 
Green (gren), v.t To make green. 

Great spring before 

Greened all the year. Thomson. 

Nature 

Steps from her airy hill, khA greens 

The swamp, where hums the dropping snipe. 

With ino.ss and braided iiutrish-iuiic. Tennyson. 

Greenback (grcn'bak), ?i. A popular name 
for the paper money of the United States, 
first issued by the state department in 
1882: so called from the back of the noto 
being of a green colour. The term is some- 
times used also to include the United States 
bank-notes. 

Green-bird (gren'b^rd), n. See Gukkn- 

VINCH. 

Green -bone (gren'bon), n. A local name 
for the garfish {Belone mUgarU), from the 
colour of its bones when boiled. Tiio vivi- 
parous bleiiny (Zoarces viviparue) is also so 
callotl from a similar reason. 

Green-brier (gren'bri-^r). n. A popular 
name in the United States for a very com- 
mon thorny climbing shrub, Smilax rotun- 
difolUi, having a yellowish-green stem and 
thick leaves, with small bunches of flowers. 
Greenbrooni(gren'brdm),n. A plant, GeniKta 
tinetoria, or dycr's-weod. See Genista. 
Green-Cbaibr fgren'chaf-dr), n. A coleop- 
terous insect of the genus Ag^strata 
Greenclotn (gren'klotli).n. A hoard or court 
of justice formerly held in the counting- 
house of tho sovereign’s household, com- 
posed of tho lord- steward and the ofllcors 
under him. This court had the charge and 
cognizanco of all matters of justice in the 
household of the sovereign, with power to 
correct offenders and keep the peace within 
tho verge of the palace, and 200 yards be- 
yond the gates. 

Green-crop (grSn^krop), n. A crop that is 
used in its growing or unripe state : some- 
tiinoB used in contradistinction to grain- 
crop, root-crop, or grass-crop, sometimes 
including turnips, potatoes, d^c. 
Green-diMOn (gren^dra-gon), n. A North 
AmcricaiinerbacoouB plant, the Ariscetna 
Draeontium. 

Green-earth (gr€n'4rth), n. A species of 
earth or mineral; the mountain -green of 
artists. 

Green-ebony (gron'eb-on-i). n. An olive- 
green wood obtained from tho South Ame- 
rican tree Jacaranda omlifoUa, nat. order 
HignoniaceiB, used for round rulers, tur- 
nery, mar(]uetry work, ikc., and also much 
used for dyeing, yielding olive-green, brown, 
and yellow colours. 

Greenery fgrSn'e-ri), ti. l. A place where 
green plants are reared.— 2. A mass of green 
plants or foliage; the appearance presented 
by such a mass. 

A romantic glen, whose precipitate walls ... are 
hung with greenery. Gethie. 

Green-eyed (grdnTd), a. l. Having green 
eyes. — 2. Of a morbid sight; seeing all 
things discoloured or distorted. * Green- 
eyed Jealousy.' Shak, 

Greenflntih (gren'flnsh), n. An insesBorial 
bird of the genus Coccothraiutes, the C. 
ehloria, family Fringillidie, It Is otherwise 
called Green-linnet, Green- groaabeak, or 
Green-bird, Bee Orossbsak. 

Greenilth (grCn'flsh), n. A fish so called in 
the United States, the Temnodoe aaltaior. 
Greenfly (grfin'm). n. The name given to 


various species of Aphides which infest 
plants. 

Chreen-gage (gren'g&j), ?I. [After a priest 
named Gage, who introduced it into Eng- 
land,] A species of plum, the reine eluuae 
of tho French, ft is large, and has a Juicy 
greenish pulp of ati exquisite flavour. 
Greengrocer (gron'grC-serV n. A retailer 
of greens and other vegetables. 
Green-groeebeak ('gren'gros-bck), n. See 
Gkbknkincii. 

Green-band (gron'hand), n. A raw and in- 
experienced peraoii. 

Green-beaxt (greDliiii*t). n. The Neetayidra 
ItoduBi, nut. order Laiiraceie, a native of 
Guiana, the bark of which yields bebeerine, 
an alkaloid of great value In intermittent^. 
It is a large forest tree, 80 or 00 feet high, 
and its timber is excellent for ship-buildiiig 
and wooden harbours, from its not being 
liable to the attacks of Teredo navalia. 
GreenbOOd On^n'hud), n. A state of green- 
ness. 

Greenbom (gren^om), n. A person easily 
imposed upon; one unacquainted with the 
world; a raw inexperienced person. 

Not such n greenhorn as that, answered the boy. 

Hook. 

GreenbOUSe (gren'hous), n. A building, the 
roof and ono or more sides of which consist 
of glazed frames, constructed for the pur- 
pose of cultivating exotic plants which are 
too tender to enduie the open air during 
the colder parts of the year. The tempera- 
ture is generally kept up by means of arti- 
ficial heat. It differs from a coneervatory 
chiefly in containing plants growing in pots 
and tubs, while those contained in a con- 
servatory generally grow in borders and 
beds. 

Greening (gren'ing), n. A name given to 
certain varieties of apples green when ripe. 
Greenlflb (gren'isli), a. 1. Somewhat green; 
having a tinge of green; as, a greenish yel- 
low. 

With greenish locks, all loose, unty’d. 

As each had been a bride. Sgemer. 

2. Somewhat raw and Inexperienced. 
GreenlBbneBB (gren'ish-ncs), n. The qua- 
lity of being greenish. 

Qreenlandite (grenland-it), n. In mineral. 
a variety of precious garnet obtained from 
Greenland. 

Green-laver (grcnla-v^r), n. 'Mie popular 
name of ITlva latuutidna, an edible sea-weed. 
Called also Green-aloke. 

Green-linnet (grenlin-nct), n. See Green- 
finch. 

Greenly (gren'li), adv. 1. AVith a green co- 
lour; newly; freshly; iinniaturely.— 2. Un- 
skilfully; in the manner of a green- hand. 

And we have done hwi greenly 
In liiigger-niii|;i;er to inter him. .^hak. 

Green-mantled (gren'nian-tld), a. Wearing 
a green mantle; hence, having a green co- 
vering of any kind. 

Green-mineral (gr§n'iiiin-6r-al), n. A car- 
bonate of copper, used as a ^gmeut. 
GreenneBB (grcn'nes), n. The quality of 
being green; viridity; unripeness; iininatu- 
rity; freshness; newness; vigour; inexpe- 
rience; ignorance of the world; as, the green- 
7ieM of grass or of a meadow. 

This nrince, while yet the errors in his nature were 
exruscn by the greenness of his youth which took all 
the fault upon it-self, lovc<l u private man’s wife. 

Str P. Sidney. 

A man in the greenness and vivacity of liis youth. 

.South. 

Greanocklte (gren'ok-ft), n. [After its dis- 
coverer I^rd Greenock, eldest son of Earl 
Cathcart. ] A native sulphuret of cadmium, 
presenting a honey-yellow or orange-yellow 
colour, occurring in Renfrewshire and Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Green-room (grgn'rbm), n. l. A room near 
the stage in a theatre, to which actors retire 
during the intervals of their parts in the 
play. It Is so called from having been ori- 
ginally painted or decorated in green. 

The Friday came; and for the first time in my life 
I found myself in the green-room of a theatre— it w.as 
literally a green-room, into which light was admitted 
by a tiling like a cucumber-frame at one' end of it. 

It was matted, and round the walls ran a bench 
covered with faded green stufl*, whereupon the dra- 
matis personm deposited themselves until called to 
go fin the stage ; a looking-glass tinder the sky-light, 
and a large bottle of water and a tumbler on the 
rhimney-piecc, completed the furniture of thi.s c]as.sic 
apartment. T. Hook. 

2. A room in a warehouse where new or 

K i cloth is received from the weaving 
ry. 

OreenBasd (grfin'saiid), n. A name com- 
mon to two groups of strata, the one (lower 


greensand) belonging to the lower creta- 
ceous scries, the other (upper greensand) 
to the upper cretaceous series: between 
them is tho gault. They consist chiefly of 
sands, with clays, liroestoiies, and chert 
bands. They were named on account of the 
green colour, due to silicate of iron, which 
some of the beds show. But this colour Is 
not always present, nor is it confined to 
them, some tertiary sands being as green. 
The fossil contents are marine, and both 
deposits, which are thickest towards the 
south-west, represent shore accumulations. 
Greenshank (gr^n'shangk), n. TIio com- 
mon name for a well-known species of sand- 
piper {Toianua glottia or T. oehropvs), often 
called the Whietling Snipe, from the shrill 
note it utters when first flushed. 
Green-BiCkneBB (gi en'sik-nes), n. A disease 
of young females, characterized by pale 
livid complexion, languor, listlessness, de- 
praved appetite and digestion, and a morbid 
condition of the catamenial discharge; chlo- 
rosis. 

Green-Bloke (gren'sldk), n. See Grekn- 

LAVEK. 

Green-snake (gren'snak),?i. 'J’he name given 
in the United States to two species of colu- 
ber. 

Green-stall (gren'stal), n. A stall on which 
greens are exposed to sale. 

Greenstone (greu'stdn), ? 1 . [So called from 
a tinge of green in the colour.] A genera 1 
designation for the hard ^ariular-crystal- 
line varieties of trap, consisting mainly of 
felspar and hornblende, felspar and aiigite, 
or fel^ar and liypcrsthene, in the state of 
grains or small crystals. Diorite and mela- 
phyre are the principal members of this 
l^oup, being now separated from tho doler- 

Green-BWaxd (greu'sward), n. Turf green 
with grass. 

A tliat might have danced 
The greensivtird into greener circles. Tennysoft. 

Green-tea (gren’te), A tea of a gi'ccnish 
colour inipuricd into Britain. The ^eeii 
colour is due to the mode in which tho 
leaves of the tea-plant ore treated in tlie 
process of drying. 

Green-Yitrlol (gren'vi-tri-ol), n. A name 
formerly given to sulphate of iron. 
Green-waz(grenVaks), n. In the court of ex- 
chequer, estreats of fines, amercements, &c., 
delivered for levy to a sheriff under the seal 
of the court, which is impressed upon green 
wax. 

Green -weed (gren'wed), n. Dyer's- weed 

{Genieta thictoria). See GENISTA. 
Greenwood (gren’wqd), n. 1. A wood or 
forest when gi*eexi, as in summer.— 2. Wood 
which has acquired a green tint under the 
pathological influence of the fungus Peziza. 
3. Tho plant Genista tinctoria, or dyer’s- 
weed. 

Greenwood (grSn'wud), a. Pertaining to a 
greenwood. *A //reexiiuoorf shade.' Dry den. 
Greeny (gren'i), a. Green; greenish; having 
a green hue. * Great, greeny, dark masses 
of colour— solemn feeling of the freshness 
and dopth of nature. ’ livskin. 

GreeB. t GreBet (grSz), n. [Pi. of gree, a step.] 
A flight of steps; a staircase; also, a step or 
degree. 

GreeBhoCll (gresh'o^h), n. ^BmeaLaOrieahoch 
(which see). 

Greet (gret), v.t. [A. Sax. pratan, grettan, to 
salute, to cry out, to bla farewell. ConiT». 
G. griissen, D. groeten, to greet; no doubt 
allied to A. Sax. greedan, to cry, to call, 
graetan, greota^i, O. and Prov. £. and Sc. 
greet, greit, to weep, to cry out, to lament; 
Goth, gretan, greitan, Dan. greede, to weep. 
Cog. W. grydian, grydiaw, to shout, to scream 
or shriek, to wail, to make a vehement rough 
noise.] 1. To address with salutations or 
expressions of kind wishes; to salute in 
kindness and respect; to pay respects or 
compliments to,either personally or throiigli 
the Intervention of another, or by writing 
or token; to salute; to hail. 

My lord, the Mayor of London comes Xo greet you. 

Shak. 

2. To congratulate. 

His lady, seeing nil that channel from afar. 
Approadit in haste Xogreete his victorie Spenser. 

3. To meet, in the manner or spirit of those 
who go to pay congratulations. 

Pdmund. Your haste 
Is now urged on you. 

Aibany. We wxW greet the time. Shak. 

Greet (gretx V.i. To meet and salute. 

There greet in silence, os the dead are wont^ 

And sleep in peace. 


one, 

Shak. 


oh, c/mln; th, Sc. loch; g, go; }, jt)b; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sl?^; tji, Uion; th, fkin; w, tpig; wb. whig; zh, azure.— See Kbt, 
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Greet (ffretX v.i. [See Greet, to salute.] 
To weep: to cry. [Old or pruviucial Eng- 
lish ana Scotch.] 

Tell me, good Hobbinol, wh.it gars thee 

S^Mser. 

*What makes the man asked Ci. of a by- 

stander. — * by iny faith/ was the answer, ‘ and you 
too would grfH if you were in his place and had as 
little to .say,' yet\^reso$i. 

GreetSit n. Weeping and complaint. Spen- 

Mr. 

Greeter (grgt'dr), n. One who greets. 
Greeting (gr^t'ing), n. Expression of kind- 
ness orjoy; salutation at meeting; compli- 
ment sent by one absent. 

You are come in very happy time 

To bear my s^rttting to the senators. ShaJt. 

Greeve (gi'cv), n. Sco grieve. 

Greeze»t n. Same as Grees. 

Oreffler (gref i- 6 r). /I. [Fr. See Graft.] A 
registrar or recorder. Bp. Hall 
Gregal (grfi'gal). a. [L. grex, gregig, a flock.] 
Pertaining to a flock. 

Gregalla (grS-gali-a\ n. See Euroglydon. 
Gregarlan(gre-ga'ri-an). a. [See Greoa- 
Rious.] Of or pertaining to a herd; gre- 
garious; speciflcally, belonging to the herd 
or common sort; ordinary. 

The ^egarian soldiers and gross of the army is 
well ailected to him. HoweU. 

Gregarlne(gro'ga-rin). n. [.See G rkg A iuous. ] 
A member of the class Gregariniila!. 
Gregaxinidas (gre-ga-rin'i-iie), n.pl. [K. 
gregarine, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A 
class of animal organisms, comprising the 
lowest forms of the Protosoa. found Inhabit- 
ing the intestines of various animals, esite- 
cially tlio cockroach and earth-worm. The 
Gregarinidfc consist of an outer colour- 
less transparent membrane, with only faint 
signs of flbrillous structure, inclosing a 
granular mass, in which there is a nucleus 
surrounded by a clear space. They are des- 
titute of a mouth, and have not the power 
of giving out pseudopodln, and hitherto no 
deflnite organa have been detected in them, 
so that all the processes of assimilating food 
and getting rid of waste must he etfocted 
by the general surface of the body. They 
vary in size from a pin's head to the length 
of nearly i Inch. 

Gregarious (gr€-ga'ri us), a. [L. irregarius, 
from grex, gregis, a herd. J Having the habit 
of assembling or living in a flock or herd; 
not habitually solitary or living alone; as, 
cattle and sheep are gregarioun animals. 

* No birds of prey are greganoutt.* Ray. 
Gregariously (gre ga'ri us-lix ado. In a gre- 
garious manner; in a Cf 3 tn{ 3 iiny. 
Gregariousness (gre ga'ri-us-nes), n. The 
stale or quality of being gregarir)us nr of 
living in flocks or herds; disposition to as.so- 
ciate together. 

Tli.n iii.irked f^^eji'ariauTMers in hiiin.in genius h.id 
taken place among the ports .itid nrators of kome 
whioh htid previously taken pUcc among the poets, 
orators, ana .'irti.sts i»f (jrercc. /V Qfttncey. 

Greggoe, Grego (gre'g 6 )» n. A short Jacket 
or tihiak made of thick coarse cloth with a 
hood attached, worn by the Greeks and 
others in the Levant. 

Gregorian (gre gO'ri-an), a. Belonging to, 
established, or produced by Gregory. — Gre^ 
gorian calendar, tlie calendar as reformed 
by Pope Gregory XI 11. in 1582, which a<l- 
justs the leap-years so as to harmonize the 
civil year with the solar, and shows the new 
and full moon, with the time of Easter and 
the movable feasts depending thereon, by 
means of cpacts. -Gregorian year, the ordi- 
nary year, as reckoned according to the 
Gregorian calendar. It consists of 365 days, 
r> hours, 48 minutes, 49 second.s, the excess 
over 365 days forming a whole day every 
fourth year. -Gregorian epoch, the time from 
which the Gregorian calendar or computa- 
tion dates, that is, from the year 1582. —Grego- 
rian chant, one of a series of choral melodies 
introduced into the service of the Christian 
church by Pope Gregory f . about the end of 
the sixth century. - Gregorian telescope, the 
flrst and most common form of the reflect- 
ing telescope, iuventetl by James Gregory, 

S rofoBSorof mathematics in the university of 
t. Andrews, and afterwards of Edinburgh. 
Grelt (gr^t). v.i. Same as Greet, to weep. 
Oreltht (g^th), v.i. Same as Graith. 
Greitht (gr 6 th). n. Same as Graith. 
Gremial (gr^mi-al), a. [L. gremium, the 
bosom.] Of or pertaining to the lap or 
bosom. 

Gremial (gre'mi-alX n. 1 . f A bosom friend; 
a GOiifldant 

And now was not Waltham highly honoured with 
more tiuin a single share, when, amongst those four- 
teen, two were her jprefMia/s. Fuiier. 


2 . Keeles. an episcopal ornament for the 
lireast, lap. and shoulders, originally a plain 
towel of flue linen, used in ordination to 
protect the sacred vestments from any drops 
of miction that might fall in the act of 
anointing the candidates for the priesthood. 
In later umes it was made of silk or damask 
to match the episcopal vestments. 

Grenade (gre-nad'), n. [Sp. granac2a.Fr. 
grenade, a promegnmate or gimned apple, 
irom L. granatum, a pomegranate; granum, 
a grain.] MUit. a hollow ball or shell of 
iron or other metal, or of annealed glass, 
which is filled with powder, fired by means 
of a fuse, and thrown among enemies. This, 
bursting into many pieces, does great in- 
jury, and is particularly useful in annoying 
an enemy in trenches and other lodgments. 
—Hand grenade, a small grenade, usually 
aliout 2i inches in diameter, intencled to be 
thrown into the head of a sap, trenches, 
covered-way, or upon besiegers mounting a 
breach. — Rampart grenades, grenades of 
various sizes, which, when used, are rolled 
over the parapet iu a trough. 

Grenadier (greu-a der'), n. l. Originally, a 
soldier who tlirew liand grenades. Soldiers 



Grenadier of 1745, blowing his fuse to light gremade. 

of long service and acknowledged bravery 
were selected f»>r this duty, so that they 
soon fonued a kind of Hite. They were the 
foremost in assaults. At first there were on ly 
a few grenadiers in each regiment, but com- 
panies of grenadiers were formed in France 
111 1670 , and in England a few years later. 
When hand grenades went out of general use, 
the name was still retained for the company, 
the members of which were of i^at height 
and were distinguished by a particular dress, 
as for instance the high bear-skin cap. in 
the British and French armies the grenadier 
company was the first of each battalion. 
Now the companies of a battalion or regi- 
ment ore eciualized in size and other mat- 
ters, and the title in the British army re- 
mains only to the regiment of grenadier 
guards. — 2. A bird of brilliant plumage, 
rod above, black below, called also Grena- 
dier GroMbeak {Pyrmnela^ia orix), inhabit- 
ing the Capo Colony, and about the size of a 
sparrow. 

Grenadillo (gron-a-dino}, n. A cabinet 
wood imported from the West Indies, called 
also Grenada Cocue, being a lighter spocios 
of the common cocoa. 

Grenadine (gren'a-din),n. A thin gauzy silk 
or woollen fabric, plain, colaure<l, or embroi- 
dered, used for ladies* dresses, shawls, &c. 

Grenade (gre-na'dO), n. Same as Grenade. 

Grenat (gre'natx Same as Garnet. 

GrenatUorm (gren-at'i-form), a. Being in 
the form of granatlte. 

Grenatite (gren'at-lt), n. [Fr.prenaf.agar- 
net. ] Staurotide or staurolite, a mineral of 
a dark reddish brown. It occurs imbedded 
in mica slate and in talc, and is Infnslble by 
the blow-pipe. It is also called PHematie 
Garnet. 

Grenehedett n. Childishneis. Chwaeer. 

Greee,t n. Grease. Chaucer. 

Oreset (ot^s), n. See Grees. 

Greeeoiw (gres-sd'ri-alV a. [L. greseue, a 
going, step.] In omithoiogy, a tenn ap- 
plied to birds which have three toes for- 
ward (two of which are connected) and one 
behina. 


Grete,t O.L To greet. Chaucer. 

Grett^f pret. of greet. Greeted; saluted. 
Chaucer. 

Greut (grfit), n. Same as Qreutt. 

GreveSit n. pi. Groves. Chaucer. 

Grew (grb), pret. of mow. 

Grew, Grue (grh), v.%. [Comp. D. gruwen, O. 
grauenj)an.mrue, to shudder, as with horror. ] 
To sliudder; to shiver; to be filled with terror; 
to feel horror. [Scotch.] 

Grewt (gni). a. and n. Greek. [Scotch.] 

AfTore that tyine all spak Hebrew, 

Thun sum began for to spelk Crew. 

SfrB. Lyndsay. 

Grewla (grfil-a), n. A genus of plants of the 
net. order Tiliacefe, so named in honour of 
Dr. Grew, celebrated for his work on the 
anatomy of vegetables. The species are dis- 
tributed chiefly through the warmer regions 
of the Old World, ^hey ere trees or shrubs, 
with entire or serrate leaves, and usually 
yellow flowers iu axillary cymes or terminal 
panicles. The fruit of one or two species is 
used in India for making sherbet. Q. elan- 
tica is valued for the strength and elastidt}' 
of its wood. 

Grewsome, Gruesome (grb'sum), a. (See 
Grew.] Causing one to shudder; frightful; 
hon'ible; ugly. * Sic prcwiroiiie wishes, that 
men should be slaughtered like sheep.' Sir 
W. Scott. 

They nut him (a dc.'id duck) In the cupboard of an 
unoccupied study, where he was found in the holi- 
days by the iiiutrun, body. Hughes. 

Grewt (grot), n. In mining, a term applied to 
earth of a diflerent colour from the rest, 
found oil the banks of rivers as the mine i 
are searching for mines. 

Grey (gni). See Gray. 

GreybearcL n. see gratbeard. 
Greyhound (gra'hound), n. (A. Sax. grig- 
hund, led. grey-hundr, grey, a greyhound, 
a bitch; Sc. grew, a grcyhnuml. The name 
would seem to have no connection with 
the colour. ] A tail fleet dog kept for tlie 
chase, remarkable for the keenness of its 
sight, the symmetrical strength and beauty 
of its fonn, and its ^oat floctness. There 
are many siib-varictics of the greyhound, 
from the Irish greyhound and Highland 
breed to the smooth-haired soiithcni breeds, 
and the Italian greyhound, it is one of the 
rdilcst varieties of the dog known, being 
figured on Egyptian monunients, and is sup- 



Greyhuund {Cauis GratMs^ 


posed to be the gazehound of old Etiglish 
writers. 

Grey-lu (gralag), n. Same as Graydag. 
Greys, Scotch-greys (gr&z, skoch'graz), n. 
An originally Seotlish regiment of cavaky 
in the British service, so named from the 
horses being all of a gray colour. It forms 
the second regiment of dragoons. 
GreywaOke, n. Same as Graywacke. 
Grlas(^'a 8 ), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
-order M y rtacem. The best know n species is 
G. caulijtora (the anchovy-pear), a native of 
Jamaica, which has long been cultivated in 
our stoves for its handsome foliage. The 
fruit is a russet-brown drupe, and is pickled 
and eaten in the same way as the mango. 
Gribble (gribi), n. An isopod crustacean, 
Limnoria teretrane. which commits great 
damage by boring into submerged timber. 
It is not unlike a wood-louse. 

Grioe (gris), n. [Dan. grU, griie, Sw. and 
1901 . gria, a pig.] A little pig. 

Gnoef (griis), n. Same as Greee. 

Gxlddla (grid!), n. [Sc. airdle, W. greidell, 
from greuiiaw, to heat, to singe, to scorch; 
Gael, gread, to burn, to scorch; Ir. greideU, 
from greidaifn, to scorch.] 1. A broad disk 
of iron nsed for baking oat-meal cakes, Ac. 
2 . In mining, a sieve with a wire bottom. 
Gride ^d], v.i, [According to Skeat a me- 
tathesis of gird. O.E. girden, to strike, pierae, 
cut. from gerde, a rod^yard; lit. to strike 
with a rod.] 1. To pierce ; to out through ; 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mg. met, hgr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, 80 . abtiae: y. So. Uy. 
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to out. *So Bore the grkling sword . . . 
passed through him.* MUtoik. 

Tlirou||[h his thigh the niort.!! steel did gride, 

Speptser. 

2. To grate; to Jar harshly. 'Above the 
^Jeh grides and clangs its lotifloss 
ribs, ^ennyson. 

Gride (md), n. A grating or harsh sound; 
a harsh scraping or cutting. 

The gride of hatchets fiercely thrown 
On wigwam log, and tree, and stone. if^hitfier. 

Orldelln (grid'e-llnX n. [Fr. gris de lin, flax 
gray. ] A colour mixed of white and red, or 
a gray violet. 

The ladies dress'd in rich symnrs were seen. 

Of Florence satteii, flower'ci with white and green, 
And for a shade betwixt the bloomy grtde/ttt. 


Gridiron (gridl-^m), n. [Root of griddle, 
and ironi] 1. A grated utensil for broiling 
flesh and flah over coals. 



The holy name of grief i holy herein 
That by the of one came all our good. 

H. /}. BrarvHiHg. 

2. Cause of sorrow or pain; that which 
afflicts; that which aflficts or distresses; 
trial; grievance. 

Be factious for redress of all Xhene griefs. Shak. 

3. Bodily pain, or a cause of physical pain. 
{Rare.J 

Can honour si*t to a leg? no; or an arm f no; or take 
away the of a wound? no. SkttJb, 

— To come to grief, to come to a bad end or 
issue; to trim out badly; to come to ruin; 
to meet with an accident. — Afiiction, Grief, 
Sorrow. See under AkfijcTION. 

Gxleffol (grcrfill), a. Full of grief or sorrow. 

Tlic same grave, griefful air. 

As stands In the dusk on altar that 1 know . . . 
Our I..ady all the .sorrows. /i. A\ Broiuntng. 

Grlef-BliOt (gref'shot), p. and a. Pierced 
with grief: sorrow-stricken. Shak. 

GrlegO (gre'gd), n. Same as Qreggoe, 

Grlen (grfin), v. i. [Akin to groan; D. grijnen, 
to cry, fret, grumble; led. grenja, to howl.] 
To covet; to long: with/or before the object 
of longing. [Scotch. ] 

Teugh Johnnie, staunch Geordie, an’ W,’% 1 ic. 

Thai grient for the fishos an' loaves. Burns. 

Orlesliooh (gresh'o^h), n. [Gael, griosack, 
hot embers.] Hot embers ; properly, tliose 
of peats or moss-fuel; also, a peat -Are. 
[Scotch.] 

GrleBlngi (gres'ing), n. A staircase; a stair. 
Latimer. 

Grleyable (gr6v'a-bl), a. Causing grief ; 
lamentable. Qawer. 

Grievance (gr6v'an8),n. [SeeGuTUF.] 1. That 
which causes grief or uneasiness; that which 
gives ground mr remonstrance or resistance, 
as arising from injustice, tyranny, and the 
like; wrong done and suffered; injury.— 
2.t Grieving: grief; aflliction. 

Madam, I pity much yo\xt gritvnnee. Shak. 

Syn. Burden, oppression, liardship, trouble. 
Griievanoe-moximr (grev'ans-mung-ger), n. 
One given to talk much about ^levancefH 
public or private; one who complains much 
and loudly about his own or his party's 
hardships. 

Orlevaiioert (grflv'ans-er), n. One who com- 
mits a grievance; one who gives cause for 
complaints. 

Some petition . . . against the bishops as griev- 
amers. FtiUer. 

Grieve (gr&v), v.t pret. A pp. grieved; ppr. 
grieving. [O. Fr. griever, g^ver, to oppress; 
L. gravo, from gravis. See Gravh, a,] 1. To 
give pain of mind to; to inflict mental pain 
upon; to wound the feelings of; to make 
sorrowful; to cause to sulTer; to afflict. 

For he doth not aMist willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men. L.am. ill. 93. 

When one man kills another, . . . and l.s not grieved 
tot the fact, in this case he hath sinned. Perkins. j 


2. To mourn; to sorrow over; to deplore; 
as, I grieve his death. 

Grieve (grevl vX To fed grief; to be in 
pain of mind on account of an evil ; to sor- 
row; to mourn: followed by af, /or, and oven 

GrierHng, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 

Over the unretuniing brave. Byron. 

Grieve, Oreeve (grov), n. [A. Sax. gerefa, a 
governor, bailiff, agent, or reeve. ] A mana- 
ger of a farm, or overseer of any work : a 
reeve ; a manorial bailiff. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Gxlever (grSv'er), n. One who or that which 
grieves. 

Nor should tomnxiXxc grievers thus compLiin, 
Although but little in the world they gain. Crabbe. 

Gzlevingly (grov'ing-ll), adv. in sorrow; 
sorrowfully. 

Grievous (grev'us), a. [ From grieve or grief. J 

1. Causing grief or sorrow; painful; afflictive; 
hard to bear; heavy; severe; offensive; 
hannful. 

The thing was rery griewus in Abraliain's sight, 
hecauae ofliis sun. Gen. xxL ix. 

The famine grievous in the land. Gen. xii. 10. 
Correction is grievous unto him that fnrsaketh the 
way. Prov. xv. ro. 

2. Great; atrocious; heinous; flagitious; ag- 
gravated. 

Because their sin is very grievous. Gen. xvlil. 90. 
It was a grievous fault. 

And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. Shak, 

S. Expressing great uneasiness or sense of 
grievance; full of grief; indicating great 
grief or aflliction; as, AgrX^.votis cry. 

He durst not disobey, but sent com pl.xints 

to the parliament of the us.ige he was forced to sub- 
mit to. Clareudon. 

Grievously (grcv'us-li), adv. in a ^evous 
matmer; with grief or discontent; pain- 
fully; calamitously; greatly; heinously. 
GrlevoUBlieBS (grev'us-ncs), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being grievous; opprossi vo- 
uess; affliction; atrocity; enormity. 

Grlfft (giif). n. Gripe; grasp; reach. ‘A 
vein of gold witliin our sj^e s griff.* Uol- 
land. 

Gxlflfln (griFfin), n. (Perhaps from griffon, 
the griffln being humorously regarded as a 
kind of strange hybrid animal, neither In- 
dian nor English.] A sportive name given 
in India to a new-comer from Britain; a 
greenhorn; a novice. 

Griffln, GrllTon (grif'fln, griffon), n. (Fr. 
griffon. It. gHfone, from L. gryps, gryphm, 
griiiln, from Gr. gryps, gry^s, a griffon.] 
1. In myth, an imagiiiarv animal said to be 
generated between the lion and the eagle. 
I'hc fore part is represented as an eagle and 
the lower part as a lion. Tills animal was 
supposed to watch over mines of gold and 
hidden treasures, and was consecrated to 
the sun. Tlie figure of the 
grifliii is seen on ancient 
medals, and is still borne 
in cout-arinoiir. It is also 
an oniameiit of Greek ar- 
chitecture. — Griffin-male, 
ill her. a griffln without 
wings and having laigo 
cars'.— 2. A species of vul- 
ture ( Vulturfulvus) found Grinrm (in heraldry), 
in the mountainous parts 
of Europe, North Africa, and Turkey. The 
bearded griffin is the lammergeyer. 
Grlfflnlsm (grif'fln-izm), n. The state or 
character of a griffln, or raw Indian cadet; 
greenness; simpleness. 

Grig (grig), n. [Contr. from A. Sax. greeghama 
(lit. gray-skinned), a cricket, a grasshopper. ] 

1. A cricket; a grasshopper. 

H igh- elbowed that leap in fummer grass. 

Tennyson. 

2. The sand-eel : a small ccl of lively and 
Incessant motion.— As merrg cut a grig, a 
saying supposed generally to nave reference 
to Uie mirth and cheerfulness ascribed to 
the grasshopper, but by Mr. Nares shown to 
be a corruption for os merry cut a Greek--- 
the Greeks being proverbially spoken of by 
the Romans as fond of good living and free 
potations; comp, also Mathew Merygreke, 
the name of one of the characters in Udall's 
comedy of Ralph Roister Doister. 

Open, liberall, or free housekeepers, merry Greeks, 
ind such like stiles and titles. Prynne. 

A true Trojan, and a mad merry grig, though no 
Greek. B. yonson. 

Grig (grig)» Heath. flYovInoial.] 

Some great mosse.s In I.ancasAire . . . that for the 

E resent yield KiCle or no profit, save some gf-ig or 
eath for sheep. Aubrey. 

Grill (gril), vX [From Fr.. gHtter, to broil, 
from gril, a gridiron, grille, a grate; O.Fr. 



graUle, from L.L. gratieula, corrupted tor L 
eratiezUa, a small gridiron, dim. uf orates, a 
hurdle.] 1. To broil on a grill or gridiron. 
2. To torment as if by broiling. 

Grill (gi'il)» n. A grated utensil for broiling 
meat, Ac., over a fire; a gridiron. 

Grlllyt OxW6,t a. [D. ffrUlen, to shiver. 1 
Causing to shake through cold; hence, 
severe; stem. 

Tlicy han suflfrid cold stronge 
In wethers Chaucer. 

Grill t (grin, v.t. To cause to shake; to 
terrify. Clarke. 

GrlUade (gril-lad'). n. \Vr., from griller, to 
broi 1. Hee G RILL. 1 1 . The act uf grilling. — 
2. Meat, flsh, or tno like broiled on a grill 
or gridiron. 

Grillage (grll'aj), n. [Fr., from griUe, a 
grate, a railing. See Grii.L, v.t.] In engin. 
a framework coiii])oscd of heavy beams laid 
longitudinally, and crossed at right angles 
by similar beams notched upon them, used 
to sustain foundations and prevent their 
irregular settling in soils of unequal com- 
pressibility. The pillage is firmly bedded, 
and the earth pa^ed into the interstices 
between the beams; a flooring of thick 
planks, termed a platform, is then laid on 
it, and on this the foundation courses rest. 
Grille (gril), n. [Fr. See Grill, to broil.] 
A lattice or open work or grating; a 



x, Grille on door of English Convent, Bruges, 
a. Grille, from Venice. — Archit. Pub. Soc. Diet. 


piece of grated work; as. (a) a metal screen 
to inclose or protect any pariiculor spot, 
locality, shrine, tomb, or siiered ornament. 
(b) A gate of metal inclosing or protect- 
ing the entrance of a religious house or 
sacred building, (c) A small screen of iron 
bars inserted in the door of a monastic or 
conventual building, in order to allow the 
inmates to converse with visitors, or to 
answer iiiqiiirieB without opening the door; 
the wicket of a monastery. 

GrlU-rooxn (grirrOtnX a room where 
meat, Ac., is grilled. 

Grlllyt (griFi). v.t To harass; to hold up 
to ridicule; to roast; to grilL 


For while we wrangle here and jar, 

W’ arc griiiied all at Temple- bar. Htidihras. 

Grilse (grils), n. [Probably a corruption of 
.Sw. greedax, gray salmon.} Tlie young of 
the common salmon on its first return from 
the sea to fresh water. 

Grim (grim), a. [A. Sax. grim, grimm, fierce, 
rough, ferocious; grama, fury. Cog. I cel. 
nrimm, savage, angry, ugly, Dan. grim, ugly, 
lx gram,m^,grimm€n, to growl 
furious, grwimen, to rage: comp, also W. 
grem, a gnash, a snarl, gremiaw, to snarl.] 
Of a forbidding or fear-inspiring aspect; 
fierce; ferocious; furious; horrid; horrible; 
frightful ; ghastly ; grisly ; hideous ; stem ; 
sullen; sour; surly. 

Before mine eyes In opposition sits 

Grim deatli, my son and foe. Milton. 

—Ghastly, Grim, Grisly, Haggard. See 
under Ghastly. 

Gximaoe (gri-masO, [Fr. , a wry face, from 
the Teutonic; comp. D. grimmen, to snarl, 
to make faces. See Grim. ] A distortion of 
the countenance expressive of affectation, 
or some feeling, as contempt or scorn, dis- 
approbation, celf-Batlsfaction, or the like; a 
smirk. 

The FrSnch nation is addicted to grimace. 

Spectator. 

Grimace (gri-m&sO. v.f. preti^. pp. grimaced; 
ppr. grimacing. To make grimaces; to dis- 
tort the countenance; to grin affectedly. 
Martineau. 

Grimaced (^-m&st'), a. Distorted; having 
a crabbed look. 

Grlmalklai(^-mal'kin).n. \¥or gray-malkm 
—gray, and malkin, that is. Moll-kin, dim. 
from Mary; comp. Tom-oat] Aii old cat, 
emecially a female cat 
Grime (^m), n. [Comp. N. grirna, Dan. 
grime, a spot or streak, grim, soot lamp- 
black.] Foul matter, > dirt ; dirt deeply in- 


ch, ekain; th. Sc. lock; g^go; J./ob; ti, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, tkoii; Ui, tkiu; w, isig; wh, tekig; zh, azure.— See Kky. 
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t^raliied. * A man may go over shoes in the 
gritm of it.* Shak, 

Grime (grimX v. t. pret. &> pp. grimed; ppr. 
griming. To sully or soil deeply; to dirt. 

My face Vlljg^rime wivh filth, 
lllankct iny loins, elf all my hair tii knots. SAa^, 

Grimily (grim*i-li), adv. In a grimy manner 
or condition; foully. 

QrimineBB (grini'i-nes), ti. The state or 
niiality of being grimy; foulness; filthiness; 
dirtinesa 

Grimly (grim'li), a. Having a grim, hideous, 
or stern look. 


In cniiic M.irraret’s ^tmiy ghost. 
And stood at William's feet. h 


flfatt, Fi, 


Grimly (giim'li), adu. in a gilin manner; 
flercely; ferociously; sullenly. 

Grimmer (grim*«i^r), n. A sort of hinge. 
Grimm’B Law, n. Tn pkUol. a law di8> 
covered by Jacob L. Grimm, the great Ger- 
man philologist, formulating certain changes 
which the mute consonants undergo in 
corresponding words in the most impor- 
tant branches of the Aryan family of laii- 
. guages. According to this law, stated briefly, 
the labials p, 6,/, in Greek, Latin, or San- 
skrit. become /. p, b in Gothic (with which 
Knglishaud the other low German languages 
agree), aud b {v), /, p in old High Gorman; 
the dentals f, d, th in Greek, Ac., become 
th, t, d in Gothic, and d, z, t in old High 
German; and the gutturals Ar, g, ch in Greek, 
Ac., become A (not quite regularlyX Ar, g in 
Gothic, and y, eh, k in old High German; as 
Skr. pUri, Gr. pater, L. pater, Goth, /adrein, 
O.H.G. vatar, all- K father; Skr. team, Gr. 
tu, L. tu, Goth, thu, O.II.G. dn, all - K. thou; 
Skr.jdau ff<»r gdnu), Gr. gonn, L genu, Goth. 
kmu, O. H.G chniu, chneo, all - B. knee, Ac. 
See also the articles on the separate let- 
ters. 

Grlmne8S(grim*nes). n. The state or quality 
of being grim; fleroenoss of look; sternness. 
Orlmair,t Grimaert (grim'sfir), n. [From 
grim and sir, or perhaps from Fr. grinceur, 

* an angry gnaaher of the teeth* (Coigrave), 
from grineer, to gim.sh the teeth.] A haughty 
offlciul; a person in oitlcc who acts proudly i 
or arrogantly; a stern, unsociable person; 
a curmudgeon. 

Even Tiberius Caesar, who otherwise w.^is known 
for a and the most unsocial Je and melan- 
choly man in the worKl. Holland. 

Grimy (gi'fm'i), a. Full of grime; foul; dirty. 
Grin (grin), e.i. pret. A pp. grinned; ppr. 
grinning. (A. Sax. grinninn, grennian, to 
grin, Dan. grine, I). grijnen, G. greinen, to 
grin, to cry, to weep.] 1. *ro snarl and show 
tlie teeth, as a dog. - 2. To set the teetli to- 
gether and open the lips; to show the teeth 
u.i in laughter, scuni, or pain. 

on fiXfls. 

Rack to the hall the urchin ran, 

Took in a darkling nook his post, 

And^r//ir/'</ and fimttcrcil Kost! T.ost! Eost! 

Sir //'. Sro//. 

Grin (grin), v.t 1. To show, set, or snap, in 
grinning. 

They neither could defenfl, nor ran pursue; 
liut I'n'/fft'd their teeth, .iiid cast a helpless view, 

Drytitu. 

2. To express by grinning. 

He cea.scd. for both seem'd highly pleased, and Death 
ilrinn*d horrible a {ghastly smile. Aftlton, 

Grin (grin), n. The act of closing the teeth 
and showing them, or of withdrawing the 
lips and showing the teeth; hence, a smile; 
a forced or sneering smile. 

The mttscles were so dr.Hwn lo(;cthcr on c.ach .side 
of his face, that he shewed twenty teeth at arrin. 

^IHaison, 

'Tis pitiful 

Tu court aj'ritt when you should woo a soul. 

Cow^r. 

Grint (grin), n, [A. Sax. grin, gyrn, a snare, 
a not. Sc. girn, a snare. 1 A snare or trap 
which snaps ami closes when a certain part 
is touched. 

Theffrin sh.ill l.ike )ilm by the heel, and the robber 
shall prevail against him. Job xviii. 9, Ed. 1611. 

Anri like .1 bird th.it h.isteth tu his^rO/, 

Not knowing the peril of his life therein. Chaucer. 

. Orln (grinX v.t. To grind. [Old Knglish and 
Scotch. 1 

OrlnoomeB (grlnglcuinzX U. An old cant 
term for syphilis. 

1 am now secure from \\kCffriwomex, 

1 c.^n lose nothing that w.)y. Atasuuger. 

Grind (grind), V. t. pret. A pp. grmuui, very 
rarely grinded; ppr. grinding. '\A. Sax. 
grindan, to grind; grist and ground fn.) are 
from this word.] 1. To break and reduce to 
fine particles or powder by friction, as in a 
mill or with the teeth; to comminute by 
attrition; to triturate. 

T ake the millstones and grind meal. Is. xlvll. 9. 


Fierce famine is your lot for this misdeed. 
Reduc'd to grind the platen on which you feed. 

Drydtn. 

2. To wear down, smooth, or sharpen by 
friction; to make smooth, sharp, or pointed; 
to rub one thing against another; to whet; 
to grate. *1 have ground the axe myself,' 
Shak. 

(He) gan to rrind 

His grated teeth for grc.it disdain. Spenser. 

s. To oppress by severe exactions; to afflict 
cruelly; to harass; as, to grind the faces of 
the poor. 

Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe. 

And tlie tribunes beard the high 
And the fathers the low. Macaulay, 

4. To prepare for examination; to instruct; 
as, lie is grinding mo in Greek. [ I i niversi ty. j 
r>. To instruct in; to teach. *A pack of 
humhuipi and quacks, that weren’t fit to 
get their living, but by grinding Latin and 
Greek.* Thackeray. {University.] 6. To 
prepare one’s self In by study; to ac<iuire by 
study; as. to Greek. [University.] 
Grind (grind), v.i, 1 . To perform the act or 


Grlpt (grip), n. The griffon. See Qrtpk. 

Grip (grip), u. [A. Sax. gripe. See the verb 
Grihr, also Grab.] 1. The act or mode of 
grasping by the hand ; act of holding fast ; 
specifically, the grasp peculiar to any secret 
fraternity as a means of recognition; as, the 
masonic griv; also, power or strength in 
grasping or holding fast; as, what a grip he 
hast *ln the hard of his hand.' Tenny- 
eon.— 2. ’I’hat by which anything is grasped; 
a hilt or handle; as, the grip of a sword. 

Gxto (grip), v.t. To ip’osp by the hand; to 
gri^; to seize forcibly; to hold fast. 

Grip (grip), v.i Naut. to take hold; to hold 
fust; as, the anchor grips. 

Grip, Gripe (grip, grip), n. [A. Sax. greep, 
a furrow or ditch; Sc. grupe, channel in a 
byre fur urine.] A small ditch or furrow; a 
cfiunnel to cariw off water or other liquid. 

A man comfortably dressed lay flat on his buck in 
t he gripe. Trench . 


Grip, Gripe 


>e (grip. Rrtp), v.t. 
cut into ilitches or 


To trench; to 


study; as. to GreoK. [university, j 
Grind (grind), v.i, 1. To perform the act or 
operation of grinding; to move a mill, or 
some object regarded as rcscmiiling a mill. 

Fetter'd they send thee 
Into the coinnion prison, there to grind 
A moil); the slaves and asses. Milton, 

2. To be moved or rubbed together, as in 
the operation of grinding; as, the grinding 
jaws. -• 3. To be ground or pulverized by 
friction; as, corn will not grind well before 
it is 4. To be polished or sharpened 
by friction ; as, glass grinds smooth ; steel 
grinds to a fine edge. 5. To work up for an 
examination; to study. [University.] 

Ile'.s a fellow that grinds, and so he can't help 
fl^cttinjf sonic prixrs. Farrar, 

(1. To perform hard and distasteful work; to 
dnidge. 

Grind (grind), n. The act of grinding, or 
turning a mill, or similar machine; the act 
of performing hard and distasteful work; a 
cant term used in the universities for work- 
ing up for an examination by cramming tbc 
memory with the necessary facts; hard study. 

'Come along, boys.' cries East, always ready to 
leave the grind, as ne called it. T. Hughex. 

Grinder (grind '*r). n. One who or that 
which grinds; as. (a) one of the double teeth 
used to grind or masticate the food; a molar; 
a tooth ill general. 

Dear Dr. Johnson loved a leg of pork. 

And on it oRcn would \\v. grinders wf»rk. 

/V. iroli\>tt. 

(h) Olio who sharpens or polishes cutting 
iiistrumonts. (c) One who prepares studetits 
for an exaiiiiiuitiou; a crammer; a coach; 
also, a hard student. [University. ) 
Grindery (grind*6-ri), ?». Shoemakers' and 
other leather- workers’ materials. Grindery 
warehouse, a shop where the materials and 
tools for shoemakers and other leather- 
w<irkers are kept on sale. 

Grlndlngly (grimFing-li), adv. In a grind- 
ing manner; cruelly; harshly; oiipressively; 
harass! ngly. Quart. Rev. 

Grlndlng-Bllp (gnnd’ing-sljp), n. A kind 
of oil-stone; a hone. 

Grlndle-Btone (grinriq-stun), n. A grind- 
stone. [Obsolete and provincial.] 

Such a li|;ht and metall’d dance 
Saw you never yet in France ; 

And by the icud-men for the nonce 

That turn round like grindle .tionrs. ft. yonson, 

Gxindlet (grind'let), n. A small ditch or 
drain. 

Glindle-tall (grindl-tal). n. An old name 
for an animal with a curling tail. 

Their horns are plaguy strong. they push down palaces; 
They toss our little habitations 
1 Jkc whclps,likez'^wrMr-/rf i 7 x, with their heels upward. 

Henu. ^ Ft. 

Grindstone (grlnd'stfin), n. A flat circular 
stone used for grinding or sharpening toola 
Grindstones are mounted on spindles, and 
turned by a winch-handle or by machinery. | 
—To bring, put, or hold one*s nose to the 
grindstone, to oppress one; to treat one 
harshly; also, to bring one to justice or retri- 
bution; to serve one out; to punish. 

He would chide them and tell them they might be 
ashamed, for lack of courage, to sufler the 1 ..'ice- 
daemotiians to hold their noses to the grindstone. 

North. 

Would ten to-morrow suit you for finally bringing 
B.*s nose to the grindstone f Dickens. 

Grlnner (grin'Ar), n. One who grins. 
Grlnnlngl^ (grinang-ll), adv. In a grinning 
manner. 

Grint. t For Orindeth. Chaucer. 

Grlnte,t pret. of Ground. Chaucer. 

QriDWiys,t ppr. Grinding; gnashing. Chau* 


Gripe (grip), v.t. pret. A pp. griped; ppr. 
griping. [A. Sax. grfpan, to gripe, to grasp, 
to apprehend; comp. Icel. yripa, greipa, 
D. grijpen, Goth, greipan, 0. greifen, 0.0. 
grifan, to seize, from same root as grab 
(which see). ] 1. To catch with the hand and 
to clasp closely with the fingers; to hold 
tight or close: to clutch. 

He that speaks dothz'^iiV the he.irer's wrist. 
Whilst he that hears inaKCS fearful action 
With wrinkled brows. Shak. 

2. To seize aud hold fast; to embrace closely. 

He hud griped the monarchy in a stricter anil faster 
holil. yer. Tayirr 

3. To clench: to tighten. 

Unlucky Welsted I thy unfeeling master. 

The more thou ticklest, gripes his hand the faster. 

Poke. 

4. Tu give pain to the bowels of, as if by 
pressure or contraction. -5. To pinch; to 
straiten; to distress; to ogress. *How inly 
sorrow gripes his soul. * Shak. 

A clispusition is everywhere exhibited by men in 
office to gripe and squeeze all submitted to their 
authority. Brougham. 

Gripe (grip), v. i. 1 . To take fast hold at any- 
thing with or as with the hand; to clasp 
anything closely with the fingers. — 2. To 
get money l»y hard bargains or mean exac- 
tions; ns, n griping miser. 3. To suffer grip- 
ing pains.— 4. Naut. to lie too close to the 
wind, as a ship. 

Gripe (grip), n. 1. Grasp; seizure; fast hold 
with the hniifl or paw or with the anns; also, 

! power or strength in grasping or holding 
fast. 

upon niy hi'.id they plac'd a fruitless crown, 

I And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. .Shak. 

I 2. Squeeze; pressure. 

1 ‘ired with this thought at once he strained the breast; 
'Tis true the hardened breast resists Xhr gripe. 

I Deyden, 

I .3. Oppression; cruel exaction; as, a usiirei's 
gripe.— e. Affliction; pinching distress; as, 
the gripe of poverty. 

Adam, at the news, 

Heart -struck with chilling of sorrow stood. 
That .sll his senses bound. Milton, 

5. t A miser. 

I^et him be a bawd, s gripe, an usurer, a villain. 

Burton. 

6. A lover to press against a wheel to retard 
or stop Its motion; a brake.—?. In med. 
(especially in pi.) a kind of pinching inter- 
mittent pain in the intestines, of the cha- 
racter of that which accomxianies diarrhma: 
colic.— 8. Navt. (a) the forefoot or piece of 
timber which tenninates the keel at the 
fore-end. (6) The compass or sharpness of 
a ship's stem under water, chiefly towards 
the bottom of the stem, (e) pi. An asscin- 
blnge of ropes, dead-eyes, and hooks, fas- 
tened to ring-bolts in the deck to secure the 
boats. 

Gripe t (grip), n. A griffin. See Orypk. 
Grlj^ftll (gripTul). a. Disposed to gripe. 
Gripe-penny (gnp'pen-ni), n. A niggard; a 
miser. Maeketme, 

Griper (grip'^r), n. Gne who gripes; an op- 


pressor; an extortioner. 

Grlpe’B-eggt (gripz^eg), n. A griffin or vul- 
ture's egg : a technical name for one of the 


ture's egg : a technical name for one of the 
vessels used by alchemists. 

Grlplngly (grip'ing-U), adv. In a griping or 
oppressive manner; with a griping pain in 
the intestines. 

Griple, a. See Qkipplr. 

GrlpleneBB, n. see Grtpplbnesb. 

Grippal (grippal), a, Gripple; rapacious. 
Sir W. Scott. 

Grippe (grip), n. A French term applied to 
various epidemic forms of catarrh. 

Gripper (grlp'BrX n. 1, An Irish term for a 
process-server or sherUTs officer; a bailiff. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgll; mfl, met, hdr; pine, pin; nfite, not, rofive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; fi. Sc. abune; y. So. iey. 
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2. In printhig, one of the Angers on an Im- 
pression cylinder which seize the paper by 
Olio edge and carry it to, and sometimes 
through, the press. 

Orlppie. Orlppy (grlp'i), a. Avaricious; 
disposed to defraud. [Sootch.] 

Qripple (gvip'i), n. [Dim. of grip.] A grip. 

-Qnppie fur arippie, gripe for gripe ; fair 
play in wrestling. [Scotch. 1 

Cfripple,,! Oriplet (grip'n, a. [From stem of 
[/rip, pripc, graft. J 1. Griping; tenacious. 

On his shield he i^rtp/le hold did lay. S/^mer. 

2. Grasping; greedy; oppressive; covetous. 

It is easy to observe that none arc so .ind 

hard'fistcd as the childless. - /»>. HalL 

Orlpple, t Qrlple t (grip'l ). n. A grip ; a 
grasp. 

Nc ever Artcgall his^rf>4r strong 

For any ihiiige would slacke, but still upon him honj;. 

^ . Spenser, 

Oripple-mlnded (grip'I-inind-od), a. Of a 
griping, tenacious, greedy, or miserly dispo- 
sition. 

O Cyrus, how many close-handed, 

Christians shall once be choked in Judgunicnt with 
the example of thy just iiiunilicencc ! Jijt, Hall. 

Orlpplene88,t Oriplene88t (gHpa-nes). n. 
'I'ho (luality of being griple; grasping dispo- 
sition. 

OriqiUUI fgre'kwas). n. pi. A South African 
breed of half-castes, occupying the bunks of 
the Orange Kiver, resulting from the inter- 
course between the Dutch settlers and Hot- 
tentot and Hush women. Part arc Christians 
and considerably civilized, lieing successful 
agriculturists and cattle - breeders. They 
have a thriving settlement called Griqiia- 


Orison (gri'sun), n. [Fr., gray, gray-hairod, 
from gm, gray. I A South American animal 
of the weasel kind, Qulo mttatvs or GalicHs 
Vittata, a little larger than a weasel. 1 1 is 
remarkable for being black on the under 
surface of the body and nearly white above. 
It is very amusing in captivity. Called also 
Huron. 

Orisons (gro'snnz), n.pl. In geoa, (a) the 
Inhabitants of the eastern Swiss Alps, 
(ft) The largest and most eastern of the 
Swiss cantons. ^ 

Orlst (grist), n. [A. Sax. grint, a grinding, 
from ^>ufan. to ^nd. See Grind.] 1. That 
which is ground; com ground: that which 
is ground at one time; as much grain as is 
carried to the mill at one time, or the meal 
it produces. 

i'BCtffrist to the mill to have plenty in store. Tusxer. 
2. Supply; provision. Swift — To bring 
arist to the mili^ to be a source of pro At; to 
bring proAtable business into one’s hands. 


town, 630 miles north-eust of (hipo Town. 
Ori8,t n. [Fr., gray.] A kind of fur. Chau- 
cer. 

Grisaille (gres-aP), n. [Fr. gn», gray.] A 
stylo of painting in various gray tints em- 
ployed to represent solid bodies in relief, 
such as friezes, mouldings, ornaments of 
cornices, bus-rolicfs, dec. 

Orlsambert (gris-am'bdr), n. Ambergris.-- 
Grieatn hcr-Mteamedfijiy oured with the steam 
of meltctl ambergris. 

Beasts (if c:fiase, or fowl of game, 

In pastry built, or from the S]iit, or boiled, 
Ortsapnfier-jtltamfii. Milton. 

Grlse t (gres), n. A step or range of steps. 
See Gkkr. 

Which as or step may help these lovers 

Into your xavoiir. ShaM. 

Grlse (gris), n. [Soo Grice.] A swine.' 
Grlseous (gris'e-us), a. IL.L. griseun, gray, 
grizzled; Fr. gris, gray.] White, mottled 
with Idack or brown ; grizzled ; grizzly. I 
Maunder. 

Grlsette (gri-zet'), n. [Fr., dim. of gris, 
gray. ] 1. Originally, a sort of gray woollen 
fabric, ninch used for dresses by women of 
the inferior classes: so called from its gray 
colour. Hence -2. A girl or young muiTicd 
woman of the working-class; more com- 
monly, a belle of the working-class given to 
gaiety and gallantry ; a young female ser- 
vant of loose morals. 

She was the handsomest I ever siiw, Sierue. 

OzlBldUtC 8 ^ 181(111 )> w. [Dim. from arise or 
griee. See Grice. ] The spine of a hog. 
dfrlslea (gris^lS-a), n. [After O. Orisley, a 
Portuguese botanist.] A genus of plants of 
the nat. order Lythraceie, containing but one 
species, G. seeunda, a native of Venezuela 
and Now Granada. It is a shrub with oppo- 
site entire leaves and rather large Aowois 
in axillary cymes, but is of no special im- 
portance or interest. The Old World plant 
formerly known os G. tomentosa is now re- 
ferred to another genus (Woodfordia). 
GrlSled (griz'ld), a. Of a mixed colour; 
grizzled. 

I liAed up mine eyes, and saw In a dream, and be- 
hold, the rams which leaped upon the cattle were 
ringstraked, speckled, errisled. Gen. xxxl. zo. 

Grlsliness (griz^li-nes), n. Quality of being 
grisly or horrible. 

Grisly (grizai), a. [A. Sox. grislie, grisenlie, 
from grUan or dgrtsan, to dread, to fear 


grain. 

Grit (grit), n. [A. Sax. grytt, gryita, Aoiir, 
bran, r/reftf, sand, gravel, arAf, meal; comp. 
E. grout, groats. Alliecl words occur in 
almost all the Teutonic tongues as well as 
in the Celtic and Slavonic. Comp. Icel. 
grjot, stones, rubble; D. grui, groats; (1. 
gries, grit, griitze, groats; Sw. yr^ts, grit; 
Dan. grytte, to bruise, to grate; W. grut, 
grud, grit, gritty.] 1. The coarse pait of 
meal. —2. Gats hulled or coarsely ground; 
groats: usually in the plural- 3. Sand or 
gravel: rough hard particles. - 4. In geol. 
any hard sandstone in which the component 
grains of quartz are less rounded or sharper 
than ill ordinary sandstones ; as, millstone 
arit; grindstone grit - 5. Structure of a stone 
In regard to Aneiiess and closeness or their 
opposites; as, ahonetif Ano grit- 0. Firm- 
ness of mind; courage; spirit; resolution; 
determination; pluc£ [I'nited States.] 

If he hadn't a had the clear je^ri't in him, and 
showed his teeth and claws, they d .a nullified him 
so you wouldn't see a grease spot of him no more. 

Halibiirton. 

7. t A kind of crab. Holland. 

Grit (grit), a. Great. (Scotdi. ] 

He has sae nionie fakin’ arts, 

Wi* £rrit an’ Burns. 

Grit (grit), v.i To give forth a grating 
sound, as of sand under the feet; to grate; 
to grind. 

The sanded floor thatjg'ri/r beneath the tread. 

GoA/swit/f. 

Grit (grit), v.t To grate; to grind; as, to 
grit the teeth. [Colloti.] 

Gritht (grith), n. [A. Sax. and Icel. grith, 
peace, treaty, security: properly a Scandi- 
navian word.] Agreement. 

Grit-rock, Gnt-8tOXl6(grit'rok, grit'8t6u),n. 
See Grit, 4. 

Grittie (grit'i), a. In her. a term applied to 
the Aeld when composed equally of metal 
and colour. 

Grittiness (gri Vi-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being gritty. 

Gritty (grit'i), a. 1. Containing sand or grit; 
consisting of grit; full of hard particles; 
sandy. —2. Courageous and resolute. [United 
States.] 

Grlvet ^riv'et). n. A siiiall green-gray Abys- 


grue, grewsome.J Frightful; horrible; ter- 
rible; grim; as, a gnsly countenance; a 
grisly spectre. 

While the burghers and barons of the north were 
building their dark streets and grisly castles of oak 
and sandstone the merchants of Venice were cover- 
ing their palaces with porphyry and gold. Buskin. 

•^OhasUy, Grim, Grisly, Haggard, See 
under Ghastly. 

OlWy (griz'li), a. Gray; grizzled. See 
Grizzly. 


hairs reaching down each side of the head 
like whiskers. The common monkey which 
Bits on a barrel-organ and performs certain 
actions is either a vervet or grlvet. Some- 
times called Tota. 

Griwanni^k (gri-vcn'ikX n. A silver coin of 
Russia, equal to 10 copecks, or 3{d. stovling. 

Qriza (gr&), n. Same as Qrise, a step or 
range of steps. 

Orizelin (griz'e-lin). See Gridelin. 

Grlisle (sriza), n. [Fr. gris, G. gries, gray.] 
Gray; a gray colour; a mixture of white 
and black. | 


O thou dissembling cub ! what wilt thou be 
When time hath sow'd ^ngnssu on ihy caseT Shak, 

Grizzled (grlz'ld), a. Gray; of a mixed 
colour. 

Grizzly, Grisly (grizli), a. Somewhat gray; 
grayisii. 

I.ivtng creatures do change their hair with age, 
turning to be gray and white, as K seen in men, 
though sonic earlier and some later, ... in old 
squirrels that Kwrw j^iszly. Bacon. 


tenacious, gi-cedy. or miserly dlspo- b^rfuels 

I, how many dose-handed, The computation of decrees. In all nmtrimonial 

i shall once be choked in JudKmuent with c.uiscs. is wont to Iw made according to the rules 
?le of thv Just iimniAcencc : JI/>. Unit. of di.it Uw. because it brtngt gt ut to tht 

ieB8,t Oripleneast (griii'l-nes), n. Oristle (Krisa), n. [A. Sax. grisui/gt^il; 
llty of being griple; graspinK dispo- M.Il.O. knutet, krotUl; O.H.O. kruntela, 

^ . krosHla, krospel; Fria griisset] In anat. a 

^re kwas), n. pi. A South African smooth, solitf, clastic substance in animal 
half-castcs, occupying the bunks of bodies, giving support with a certain clasti- 
ige River, resulting from the inter- dty to various parts, os in the nose, ears, 
otween the Dutch settlers and Hot- larynx, trachea, and sternum, and covering 
id Hush women. Part arc Ohristians the ends of all bones which arc united by 
liderably civilized, iKiinjj successful movable articulations; cartilage, 
irlsts and cattle - breeders. They Grlst^ (gris'li), a. Consisting of gristle; 
;hriving settlement called Griqiia- like gristle ; cartilaginous ; as, the gristly 
0 miles north-eust of (hipo Town. rays of Ans connected by membranes. 

[Fr., gray.] A kind of fur. Chau- Grist-mill (grist'mil), n. A mill for grinding i 


—Grizzly or grisly bear, a large and ferocious 
liear of Western North America, the Urmts 
ferox or htmrihilis. 8ee HEAR. 

Groan (gron), i. [A. Hax. grdnian, grdnan, 
to groan. JTobably imitative. Comp. A. Sax. 
grunnn, to grunt; W. gnon, a groan; Fr. 

? runder, to grunt, groan, grumble.] 1. To 
ireathe with a deep murmuring sound; 
to utter a nioiiniful voice, as in pain or 
sorrow; to utter a <leep, low-toned, moan- 
ing sound; to sigh; as, a nation groam under 
the weight of taxes. 

For we that arc in this tabernacle do g-roau, being 
burdened. ( or. v. 4 . 

2 . To lung or strive after something with deep 
earnestness, and as if with groans. 

Nothing blit holy, |>iire .'iiut clear. 

Or that whii-h j^roaneth to be so. G. Herbert. 

Groan (grOn), n. A low, moaning sound; 
usually, a deep, mournful sound uttered in 
pain, sorrow, or anguish; frequently, a deep, 
murmuring sound uttered in disapprobation 
or derision; the opposite of cheer; as, the 
speaker was received with groam. 

.Such .sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder. 
Such gf'oans of roaring wind and rain. Skak. 

Groan (grdn), v.t. To net upon in some way 
by groans, as to silence by groaning; os, the 
speaker was groaned down. 

Groaner (gron'^r), n. One who groans. 
Groanfal(gn>n'ful), a. Sad; indiicinggroans. 
Groanin’-maut(gr6ti'in-inat), n. Groaning- 
malt, that is drink, as ale or spirits, pro- 
vided against a woman's conAnetiient, and 
drunk by the women assembled on tlie oc- 
casion. [Scotch. ] 

Wha will buy my s^roanin'-mautf Burns. 

Groat (grot), n. [D. groot, O. grot, that is, 
great, a great piece or coin: so calletl because 
before this piece was coined by Edward 111. 
the English had no silver coin larger than a 
penny. ] 1. An old English coin and money of 
account, equal to fourpence; hence, colloqui- 
ally, fourpence, or a fourpenny piece.— 2. A 
proverbial term for a small stun. 

Imi^ine a person i if quality to marry .a woman much 
his inferior, and without ’a a root to her fortune. 

Swift. 

Groats (grots), n. [ A . 8nx. grOt, meal of wheat 
or barley; comp, grout, and see Grit.] Oats 
or wheat that have the husks taken off. 
Grobman (grob'man), n. A name for the 
sea-bream (w hich see). 

Grocer (gro'sOr), n. I A 1 )e 1 ter spci 1 i ng would 
be grosser, since tlie word originally meant 
one who sold things in the gross or in large 
quantities; O. Fr. grosster, one who sells 
wares by wholesale, from gras, great.] A 
trader who deals in tea, sugar, spices, coffee, 
liquors, fruits, eftc. 

Grooer's-itch (gro'sOrz-ich), n. A disease, a 
variety of eczema inipetiginoides, produced 
in grocers and persons working In sugar- 
rellneries by the irritation of sugar. 

Grocery (grO'sO-ri), w. 1 . A gi-occr’s shop. 
[United States.] - 2. The coininodities sold 
by grocers: usually in the plural. 

Many curt-loads of wine, grocery , and tobacco. 

Clarrndau. 

Groclie,t v.t To grudge; to iiiuitnur. 
Chnueer. 

GrolTyt a. [From root of grovel (which see).] 
Grnvelling; Aut on the ground; low; pros- 
trate. 

And with that word, withouten more respite 
They fallen and cricn pitously. Chanter. 

Grog (grog), n. [From * Old Grog, * a nickname 

g iven to Admiral Vernon, who introduced 
lie beverage, from his wearing a grograni 
cloak in rough weather.] A mixture of 
spirit and water not sweetened; more par- 
ticularly applied to rum and water cold 
without sugar; also used as a general term 
for strong drink. 

Grog-blossom (grog'blos-sum). n. A red- 
ness or pimple on the nose or face of men 
who drink ardent spirits to excess. 
Groggary (p-og'^-ri), n. a place where 
grog and other liquors are sold and drunk. 
[American.] 

Qrogglnoss (grog'l-nes). n. The state of being 
groggy or staggering; tipsiiiess: especially, in 
farrwry, a tenderness or stiffness in the 
foot of a horse or weakness in the forelegs. 
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which cauBea him to move in a hobbling, 
etaggeriug manner, often produced by much 
movement on hard ground. 

Groggy (grog'i), a, 1. Overcome with grog, 
80 as to stagger or stumble; tipsy. [Slang. J 
Hence— 2 . In farriery, moving in an uneasy, 
hobbling manner, owing to tenderness of the 
feet; said, specifically, of a horse that bears 
wholly on its heela—S. Acting or moving 
like a man overcome with grog ; stuiM^fied 
and staggering fnnu blows and exhaustion: 
Bjiid of prize-fighters. [Slang.] 

Cuff coining up full of pluck, but quite reeling and 
ero ffsr v. the rig-mercli.int put in his left ns usu.il on 
tiis adversary's nose, and sent him down for the last 
lime. Thackeray. 

Grogram, Grogran (grog'ram, grog'ran), M. 
[Fr. ymeurain, coarse-grain, of a coarse tex- 
ture. ] A kind of coarse stuff made of silk 
and mohair; also, a kind of strong, coarse 
silk. 

Grog-shop (grog'shop), n. A place where 
gn>g or other spirituous liquors ore sold; a 
dram-shop. 

Groin (groin), n. [Icel. yrein, a branch, 
an ann of the sea, greina, to branch off or 
separate; Sw. gren, a branch, grena, to 

' divide; Sc. a rain, the branch of a tree or 
river.] 1. The hollow or depression of the 
human body in front at the junction of 
the thigh with the trunk. — 2. lu arch, the 
angular curve made by the intersection of 
simple vaults crossing each other at any 
angle. In Gothic vaults the groins are 
always covered 
with ribs, while 
other ribs are 
occasionally ap- 
plied to the 
plain surfaces of 
the vaulting 
cells. The three 
chisses of vault- 
ing ribs may be 
designated as 
groin ribs, ridge 
ribs, and sur- 
faoe ritis. The 
diagonal rib is 
that which oc- 
cupies the groin 
of a quadripar- 
tite vault, and 
therefore the diagonal of its plan. — 3. A 
wooden breakwater or frame of wood-work 
constructed across a i)ench between low 
and liigh water to retain sand or mud 
thrown up bv the tiile. 

Groin (groin), v,t in arch, to form into 
groins; to ornament with groins. 

The hand that rouful»:«l iVtfr's dome. 

And £-roineii iUt aish s of (.'hmtian Konic, 
Wrought in a s.ati .sincerity. Lmersatt. 

Groin, t Grolne, t r. i. ( Kr. grogtur, to growl 
orgrumtde, L. grunnio, to grunt.] To groan 
or grunt; to hang the lip in discontent. 
Chaucer, 

Groin,! Groine,t n. \Vt. groin, from L. 
grunnio, t<i grunt.] The snout of a swine; 
a hanging lip. Chaucer. 

GroinM (groind), a. Having an angular 
curve made by the intersection of two semi- 
cylinders or arches; as, a groined arch.— 
Groined ceiling, groined roof, a ceiling 



a a, Groln.s. 




Cromet for a 


Groined Roof, .Salisbury CathedriU. 

formed by three or more intersecting vaults, 
every two of which form a groin at the in- 
tersection, and all the groins meet in a 
common ^int called the apex or summit. 
The curved surface between two adjacent 


groins is termed the sectroid. Groined roofs 
are common to classic and medieval archi- 
tecture, but it is in the latter style that they 
are seen in their greatest perfection. In 
tills style, by increasing the number of in- 
tersecting vaults, varying their plans, and 
covering their surface with ribs and veins, 
great variety and richness were obtained, 
and at length the utmost limit of complexity 
was reached in the fan groin tracery vault- 
ing. 

Groining (groining), n. In arch, some as 
Groin. 

Gromel, Grommel (grom'el), n. See Groh- 

WKLL. 

Gromet, Grommet (grom'et). n. [Fr. gour- 
inette, a curb, from gourmer, to curb, from 
Armor, grtnn, a curb.] Naut. a ring for 
fastening the upper edge 
of a sail to its stay. It Is 
funned by taking a strand 
just unlaid from a n>pe, 
forming a ring of the size 
wished by putting the end 
over tile standing part, 
carrying the long^ end 
twice round the ring in 
the crevices till the ling 
is complete, and then ty- 
ing the two ends by an overhand knot.— 
Shot gromet, a similar ring used to contain 
shot hi time of action. ^ Grofnet wad, a wad 
used in firing cold shot from smooth-bore 
guns when the elevation is less than S'*. It 
18 formed of a circle of rope less in diame- 
ter than the bore of the gun for which it is 
intended, with the cross-pieces projecting 
beyond the exterior of the circle. 
GromweU, Gromil (grom'wel, gromll), n. 
[Called also Gromel, Grommel, Graymill, 
Gray millet; Fr. gr^rnU supposed by some 
to be from L. granummilii, grain of millet, 
on account of its grains.] The common 
name of the plants of the genus Litho- 
spennum, nat. order Boraginaccm, contain- 
ing a number of widely distributed species, 
which are most numerous in the warmer 
parts of the temperate zone, and three of 
which are natives of Britain. The seeds of 
L. officinale were formerly supposed, from 
their stony hardness, to bo cmcacious in 
the cure of gravel lliey are occasionally 
used as a diuretic, and for obviating stran- 
gury in the form of emulsion. Tlie species 
are nil remarkable for the stony hardness of 
the pericarp, which, when analyzed, is found 
to contain a greater quantity of earthy mat- 
ter than any other organized substance. 
Grone,t r.i. To groan; to gnint. Chaucer. 
Groni^enist (gro-nin'jen>ist), n. Eccles. 
one of a sub-sect of the Anabaptists, which 
took its rise in the territory of Groningen. 
'I'he Groningenists held the opinion that 
Judas and the high-pricsts were blessed, 
hecause in the murder of Jesus they had 
executed tlie designs of God. 

Gront, t pret. of groan. Cha^ieer. 

Groom (grbin), n. [A parallel form with 
Goth, and A. Bax. guma, O. K. novne, man, 
appearing In bridegroom(A, Bax. hrydguma); 
Be. grome, a man, a warrior, a h)ver; O.D. 
grow, a youth; O.E. grome, a hov, a lover, 
a servant. Guma (O. H. G. kmnfi) is the same 
word as L. homo, a man; the r dues not 
belong to the rout and is a comparatively 
late insertion.] 1. A bov or young man; a 
waiter; a servant; especially, a man or boy 
who has the charge of horses; one who takes 
care of horses or the stable. 

But when she parted hence she left hcr^rww^ 

An yron man, which did on her attend. Sfetiser. 

2. One of several officers in the English royal 
household; as, groom of the stole; groom of 
the chamber.— 3. A man newly married or 
about to be married; a bridegroom. 

The brides arc waked, their eraems are drest. 

Drinking health to bride and^re^m, 

Wc wish them store of happy days. Tennysoft. 

Groom (grfim), v.t. To tend or care for, as 
a horse. 

Groomlet (grdm'let), n. A small groom. 
T. Hook. 

Groom-portor (grbm^n6r-t6r), n. An officer 
of the royal household, whose business was 
to see the king’s lodging furnished with 
tables, chairs, stools, and firing, as also to 
provide cards, dice, and to decide dis- 
putes arising at cards, dice, bowling, Ac. 
He was allowed to keep an open gming 
table at Christmas. The office was not abol- 
ished till the reign of George 111. 

He will win you 

By irreclstible luck, within thU» fortnight 


Enough to buy a barony. They will set him 
Upmost at the all the Christmas, 

And for the whole year through, at every place 
Where there is play. B. yoHson. 

Groom'8-man, Groomamaa (grbmz'man), 
n. One who acts as attendant on a bride- 
groom at his marriage. 

Groot (grot), n. [See Groat. ] An old money 
of account in Bremen, of the value of rather 
over id. Bevonty-oue grouts were equal to 
one rix-doliar or thaler, of the value of 
3s. Sid. 

Groove (grfiv), ti. [A. Sax. grdf, graef, a 
gmve. a den. from grafan, to dig; comp. Icel. 
grtif, Goth, groba, a pit; D. groove, a furrow, 
a ditch, a pit, G. grube, a pit, hole, grave, 
from graben, pret. grub, to dig.) 1. A fur- 
row or long hollow, such as is cut by a tool; 
a rut or furrow, such as is formed in the 
ground or a rock by tlie action of water; a 
channel, usually an elongated narrow chan- 
nel, formed by whatever agency. Hence 
2. The Axed routine of one’s life. — 3. fii 
mining, a shaft or pit sunk into the earth. 
Groove (grbv), v.t. pret & pp. grooved; ppr. 
grooving. To cut a groove or chaniiol in; 
to furrow. 

Grooved (grbvd), p. and a. Channelled; cut 
with grooves; specifically, in boL marked 
with longitudinal ridges or furrows; as, a 
grooved stem. 

Groover (grov'^r), n. 1. One who or tliat 
which cuts a groove.— 2. [Local.] A miner. 
Grope (grOp), v.i. pret. A pp. groped; ppr. 
groping. [A. Bax. grdpian, grdpian; Sc. 
and O.E. grape, to feel with the hands — 
closely allied to gripe, grab, and 

1. To use the hands; to feel with the nauds: 
to handle. 

Hands they h.'tvc and they sluill noxerro^e. 

Ps. cxiii. 7 , ITukidfe's Trans. 

2. To search or attempt to find something 
in the dark, or as a blind person, hy feeling; 
to move about in darkness or obscurity; to 
feel one's way, as with the hands; to attempt 
anything blindly. 

Wejtrrtf/r for the wall Kke the blind. Is. Ux. fo. 
The dying believer leaves the weeping children of 
mortality to gropf a little longer among the miseries 
and seiisualhlcsiof a worldly hfe. Buckmhistfr. 

Grope (gl op), V. t. 1 . t To seize or touch with 
the hands; to grasp; to handle; to feel. 

I have toiirhed and tasted the l.ord, and frreped 
Him with hund.s, and yetainbclicf lias made all un- 
savoury. Ji0g0rs. 

2. To search out liy feeling in or as in the 
dark, or as a blind person; as, wc groped 
our way at midnight. 

Blit Strephon, cniitious. never meant 
I'he bottom of the pan to grepe. Sitvifi. 

3. To attempt to discover; to make examina- 
tion of; to try; to sound. 

How vigilant to men’s thoughts, and to pick 

out somewhat whereof they might complain. 

Hayward. 

Groper (grop’dr), n. One who gropes; one 
who feels luB way in the dark, or searches 
by feeling. 

Groping]^ (grup'ing-li), adv. In a groping 
manner. 

GroroHite (^'roil-Ii) n. In mineral, earthy 
manganese, found near Groroi in France, 
and occiining in roundish masses, of a 
brownish-black colour and reddish-brown 
streak. Dana. 

GroB (grd). n. [Fr., thick, strong.] A fabric, 
usually ox silk, of a strong texture; as, gron 
de Naples, groe dc Tours, //ros de Berlin, %c., 
all strong labrics. 

Grosbeak, n. See Grobsbkak. 

GroBCbexi (grfi'shen), n. [From L.L. groveue. 
thick— in opposition to ancient thin lead 
coins.] A Gorman coin equal to a little 
over Id. English. Ten groschens make one 
mark, which is worth about Is. English. The 
groscheii is divided into 10 pfeimige. The 
oldest groschens known were struck at 
Treves In 1104. 

Groaert. *See Grohsart. 

GrOBB (grOs), a. [Fr. gros; L.L. aroieus, L. 
craaeua, fat, thick, dense.] 1. Tluck; bulky; 
particularly applied to animals, fat; cor- 
pulent; large; great; as, a groiui body. *Two 
jr/ross volumes.^ Baker. [Formerly used of 
size in general.] 

The crowB and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce w> gross as beetles. Shak. 

2. Coarse; rough; not fine or delicate; us, 

r Mr sculpture; gromt features.— 8. Coarse, 
a figurative sense; rough; vulgar; in- 
delicate; obscene; impure; sensual: applying 
either to persons or things. 

Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or mote gross to love 
Vice for itself. Afiiton. 


Fate, fkr, fat, fall; mb, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; , tt, Sc. abune;* y, So. tey. 
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The terms which ere delicate in one age become 
£ros* in the next. 

4. Great; palpable; enormous; shameful; 
hagrant; as, across mistake; ^ross injustice. 

We live in a highly civilixed state of society, in 
which intelligence Is so rapidly diffused by means of 
the press and the post office, that any act of 
o|mression committed in any part ef our island is in 
«i few hours discussed by millions. Macau/ay, 

£. Thick; dense; not attenuated; not reflned 
or pure; as, a aroM medium; ffross air; grogs 
elements.— 0. Not easily roused or excited; 
not sensitive in perception or feeling; stupid; 
dull. 

Tell her of things that no Fross ear can hear. 

7. Whole; entire; total; as, the grogs sum, 
or grogs amount, as opposed to a sum or 
amount consisting of separate or specified 
parts, or to a sum or amount from which 
a deduction has been made.— weight, 
the weight of merchandise or goods, with 
the dust and dross, the bag, cask, chest, 
dro. , in which they are contained. After an 
allowance of taro and tret is deducted, the 
remainder is denominated neat or nett 
weight. 

Gross ». 1. The main body; the cliiof 
part ; the bulk; tho mass; as, the gross of 
the people. 

Kcineiiiber, son. 

You «are a general; otiier warii require you; 

For see the Saxon begins to move. Drydm, 

Literally, tho grosser great hundred; the 
number of twelve dozen ; twelve times 
twelve; as, a gross of bottles. It never has 
the plural form; as, fim gross or ten gross. 
~A great gross, twelve gross or 144 dozen. 
—In the gross, in gross, in the bulk, or the 
undivided whole; all parts taken together. 
—Advowson in gross, in law, an advowson 
separated from the property of a manor, and 
annexed to the person of its owner.- Com- 
mon in gross, in law, a common annexed to 
a man's person, and not appurtenant to land. 
— Villain in gross, in feudal law, a villain 
or servant who did not belong to the land, 
but immediately to the person of tho lord, 
and was transferable by deed, like chattels, 
from one owner to another. 

Grossaxt, Grosert (groz'art, groz'ert), n. 
[». groseille, from Q. kraiisel. In the com- 
pound word krduselbeere, a gooseberry. See 
GOOSEBEKRY.] a gooseberry. Called also 
Oroset [Scotch. ] 

GroEBbeak.OroabeakCgrosOiek), n. [Gross, 
thick, and Oeak.] 

A name common 
to several inses- 
sorlal birds of 
different genera, 
distinguished by 
the thickness of 
the bill, which 
is convex above, 
and so strong as 
to enable the 
birds, though of 
small size, to 
break the stones 
of cherries, o1 1 ves. 

&c. In appear- 
ance they resemble the finches, to whose 
family (IiTingillldn) they in general belong. 
The hawthorn grossbeak or hawfinch is tho 
Coeeothraustes vti' 
beak or greenfincl 



Green Grossbeak 
{Cocc9ihrausUs chlarU). 


rw. The men gross- 
beak or greenflnen is the C. Moris. The 
pine grossbeak is the Loxia enucleator. The 
grenadier grossbeak is tho Pyromelana orix. 
The cardinal grossbeak is the Cardinalis 
virginianus or Loxia Cardinalis of Liii- 
nious. These birds are in general shy 
and solitary, chiefly living in woods at a 
distance from the habitations of man. 

The green grossbeak is common in every 

S ort of Britain, and may be seen in every 
edge, especially in winter. 
r 088 -fed (grds'fed), a. Fed or sup- 


An offender, who hu v^grsssly offended the laws. 

yunius. 

I would be understood to speak not philosophically 
and properly hnts^ossiy, and according to such con- 
ceptions as vulgar people would be apt to frame. 

Sir /. Newton. 

Gr088ne88 (grda'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being gross; greatness; coarseness; in- 
delicacy; rudeness; vulgarity. 

Vice itself lost half its evil by losing all \\%irross~ 
fuss. Burke. 

Groasulacess, Grossularlacess (groB-fi-i&'- 
sc-e, KroB‘fi-la'ri-a''8d-e), n. {L.L. grossula, 
a gooseberry. See Grossaet.] A tribe of 
the nat. order Saxifragacete, comprehending 
the gooseberry and currant of gardens; and 
consisting, in fact, of only one genus, Ribes. 
See Gooseberry, Ribes. 

Gros8ulaoeou8 (gros-fi-la'shS-uB). a. in bot. 
of or pertaining to the Grossulacefie. 
GrOSBUlar (ms'u-ldr), a. [RL. grossula, a 
gooseberry. SceQKossART.] Pertaining to or 
resembling Mooseborry ; iu,gro88ularga,met. 
GrosBulax, woBsulaire (grosTi-i^r, gros-a- 
lar'Vn. A rare translucent mineral, a variety 
of the dodecahedral garnet, found in Siberia: 
so named from Its green colour, resembling 
that of the gooseberiy. 

OroBsnlarlte (gros'u-14r-It), n. Some as 
Grossular. 

Grot,t n. A groat; a coin wortli fourpence. 
Chaucer. 

Grot (grot), n. Same as Grotto. [Poetical.] 
Grotesque (grO-tesk'). o. [Fr., from tho 
style of the paintings found in the ancient 
crypts and grottos.] 1. Resembling tho fig- 
ures found in grottos; wildly formed; whim- 
sical ; extravagant ; of irregular forms and 
proportions; ludicrous; antic; bb, grotesque 
paintings; grotesque designs. 

The champain head 
Of a deep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, ^rotes^su and wild. 
Access denied. Milton. 

2. A term applied to artificial grotto-work, 
decorated with rock-work. slieliB, i&c. 

Grotesque (gro-teskO. n, l. A capricious 
variety of arabesque omamentatjon, which, 
as a whole, has no type in nature, the parts 
of animals, plants, and other incongruous 
elements being combined together; used by 
the Romans in decorative painting and re- 
vived by the artists of the Renaissance. [In 
this sense written also Oroitesque.] »See 
Arabesque.— 2. Whimsical figures or scen- 
ery. ‘ Phantasms or grotesques. * Huskin. — 

3. Artificial groito-work. (In this sense 
written sXBoGrottesque.'i-A. A squat-shapc<l 
printing type. 

Grotesquely (grd-teskli), adv. In a gro- 
tesque manner. 

Groiesqueness (grd-tesk'nesX n. State or 
quality of being grotesque. 

F.^ncies, however extravagant in groiesqueness of 
.shadow or shape. Buskin. 

Grotesquery (gr^-tesk'd-ri), n. [Formed on 
type of chicanery, trickery, foolery, &c. ] The 
act of Indulging in grotesque wliims or an- 
tics; grotesque conduct; a grotesque action; 
an embodiment or expression of gi'otesque- 
ness. 

His (Prof. Wilson's) r.angc of power is extraordin- 
ary : from the nicest subtleties of feminine tenderness, 
he passes at will to the wildest animal riot and the 
most daring of humour. 

Chambers*s P.ftfy, 

Grotta (grot'ta), n. A grotto. 

Let it be turned to a grotta or place of shade. Bacon. 
Grottesque(grot-teBk^,ti. See Grotesque, n. 
Grotto (grot'tOX n. pi. GrottOBorGrottooB 
(grot'td^ [!*>. grotte. It grotta, from L 
crypta, (Jr. kryptit a covered place, a cave, 
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d ;)orted grossi 
roBB-lieadc 
a thick skull; 


CgrOs'fed), a. Fed 
sly, or by gross food, 
led ^grOs^od-ed), a. 
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Having 


This was it, to pluck out of the heads of his ad- 
mirers the conceit that all who are not prelatic.!! 
are gross-headed, thick-witted, illiterate, shal- 
low. Mfiton. 

GroBBifloatlon (gros'l-fl-ka'^shonX n. 

The act of making gross or thick, or state 
of becoming gross or thick; especially, 
in bot a term applied to the swelling or 
the ovary of plants after fertilization. 

OrOBBlfy(grosT-fI), v.t. andi [E. gross, 
and L. faeio, to make.] To make gross 
or thick; to beoome gross or thick. 

QXpBBly (grOsTi)* adv. Ih a gross manner; 
gmtly; without delicacy; coarsely; rudely; 
shamefully; vulgarly. 


(■ 
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(;rotto of Melldhoni in Crete. 

a vault, from kryptd, to conceal.] 1. A 
cave or natural cavity in the earth, as in 
a mountain or rock. Some of these sub- 


terranean cavities are famed for the mephi- 
tic exhalations that issue from them, as the 
Grotta del Cane near Naples; but there are 
others not less celebrated for their beauty 
and mndeur, as the grotto of Antiparos 
and that represented in the cut.— 2. An ar- 
tificial cavern decorated with rock -work, 
shells, Ac,, constructed for coolness and 
pleasure. 

Grotto-work (grot'tO-w^rk). n. Ornamental 
work or sliell-woyk in a garden, in imitation 
of a grotto. Cowper. 

Grouan, Growan (grou'an). n. [Armor. 
grouafi, sand.] In tin-mining, a lode which 
abounds in rough gravel or sand. 

Grouffhtf (grot), n. Growth. Chapman. 
Ground (ground), n. [A. Sax. G. Dan. and 
Sw. grand, D. grand, Icel. grunnr, Goth. 
grundus, ground. Probably the original 
meaning was dust or earth, the origin of the 
Anglo-Saxon word being grindan, to grind. 
According to Dicffenbach * Grwnd stands in 
tho same relation to grindan as rnulda (A. 
Sax. molde, E. 7nold, 7nould) and other names 
for earth to malan ' (Goth. , to grind). ] 1 . The 
surface of tho earth ; the outer crust of the 
globe; hence, the surface of a floor or pave- 
ment, as supposed to be resting upon tlie 
earth. 

There was not a man to till ihe ground. Gen. 11. 5. 

Dairon was fallen 011 his face to the ground before 
tlie ark of the i.ord. x .Sam. v. 4. 

2. Re^on; territory; country; land; as, 
Egyptian grott/id; British ground; heavenly 
giound.—^. Land; estate; posseBSion; hence, 
the place assigned to one in certain games, 
as cricket; as, the batsman is in his ground. 

Thy next design is on thy neighbour's 

Dryden. 

4. That on which anything may stand or 
rest, or be raised or transacted ; that from 
which anything may rise or originate; foun- 
dation of knowledge, belief, or conviction ; 
originating force, agency, or agent; support; 
ultimate or first principle: generally in a 
figurative sense. ‘Making happiness tlie 
ground of his unhappiness.' Sir P. Sidiiey. 

The grounds of our quarrel with France had re- 
ceived no manner of addition. Swift. 

To the solid ground 

Of nature trusts the Mind that builds for aye. 

H'ordsworth. 

6. In tho fine arts, (a) in painting, the sur- 
face on which a figure or object is repre- 
sented; that surface or substance which re- 
tains the original colour, and to which the 
other colours are applied to make the repre- 
sentation ; as, crimson on a white ground. 
") Tn sculp, the flat surface from which the 
jures rise: said of a work in relief.— 6. In 
inwiuf. the principal colour, to which otliers 
arc considered os ornamental; that portion 
of manufactured articles, as tapestry, car- 
peting, &c., of a uniform colour, on which 
the figures 01 * 0 , as it were, drawn or projected. 
Hencre 7. A fr>il or background that sets off 
anything. 

I Jkc bright metal on a sullen ground: 

My reformation glittering o'er iny fault. Shak. 

8. pi. Sediment at the bottom of liquors; 
dregs; Iocs; fasces; as, coffee grounds ; the 
grouiids of strong beer. - 0. in etdiing, a 
composition spread over the surface of the 
plate to bo etched, to prevent the acid from 
eating into the plate, except whore an open- 
ing is made with the point of the etching- 
needle.— 10. In music, (a) a composition in 
which the base, consisting of a few bars of 
independent notes, is continually repeated 
to a continually varying melody, (o) Tho 
plain song ; the tune on which descants 
are raised.- 11. Formerly, the pit of a 
play-house.— 12. In mining, the stratum 
in which the lode is found.— 13. In join- 
cry, one of the pieces of wood fixed to 
walls and partitions, with their surfaces 
flush with the plaster, to which the fac- 
ings or finishings are attached.— To break 
round, to penetrate the soil for the first 
me, as in cutting the first turf of a rail- 
way, mine, Ac. ; hence, fg. to take tlie 
first step in, or enter upon, any under- 
taking. 

How happy, could 1 but. in any measure, make 
manifest to you the meanings of Heroism ; the 
divine relation . . . which in all times unites a 
great man to other men; and thus, as it were, not 
exhaust my subject, but so much os break ground 
on it. Carlyle. 

—To fall to the ground, to come to nought; 
as, toe project fell to the ground.^To 
gain ground, (a) to advance; to proceed 
forward in conflict; as, an army in battle 
gains ground; hence, to obtain an advantafre; 
to have some success; as, the armygatna 


ch, chain; 

VoL. II 


dh, Sc. look; g, go; J, job; fi. Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; ih. Chin; w, tedg; wh, whig; 


zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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ground oa tho entsiny. (6) To gaiu credit; 
to prevail; to become mt>re general or ex- 
tensive; as, the opinion gaiun ground. —To 
lone ground^ (a) to retire; to reti^t; to with- 
draw from tho position taken, (p) To lose 
advantage, (c) To lose credit ; to decline ; 
to become less in force or extent.— To give 
ground, to recede; to yield advantage. ' To 
get ground, to gather ground, to gain ground. 
[Rare.]— To stand om*8 groutui, to stand 
tinn; not to recede or yield. 

Ground (ground), v.t. 1. To lay or set on or 
in the ground. 

And friendship which a faint affection breeds 
Without regard of good, dies like iW-g-rotmt/^a seeds. 

SptHstr. 

When the fans are thus discharged, tlie word of 
coiiiuiand in course is lo ground arms, ^•iddison. 

2. To settle or establish, as on a foundation, 
basis, cause, reason, or principle ; to fix or 
settle firmly; to found; to base; as, argu- 
ments j^rounef^d on reason or common sense. 

* Displeastire grmnided upon no other argu- 
ment.' Shak. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon our fail? Shak. 

8. To thoroughly instruct in elements or first 
principles 

The fact is she had learned (French) long ago, and 
grounded herself subsequently in the gratiiiiiar so as 
t'l be able to te.^ch it to Ccorgc. Thackeray. 

4. Haut. to run ashore or aground; to cause 
to take the ground; as, to ground a ship. 
Ground (ground), v. i. To run aground ; to 
strike the ground and remain fixed; ns, the 
ship grotinded in two fathoms of water. 
Ground (ground), pret. & pp. of grind. 
Groundage (ground'aj), n. A tax paid ))y a 
ship for the ground or space she occupies 
wliile in port. 

Ground -angling (ground 'ang-gl-ing), n. 
Angling without a flout, with a w'elglit placed 
a few inches from the hook. 
Ground-annual (groumran-nu-al), n. In 
Scotg law, an estate created in land by a 
vassal, who, instead of selling his land for a 
gross sum, reserves an unniial ground-rent 
from the vendee, this ground-rent being a 
perpetual burden upon the laud. 
Ghround-aA (ground'asb), n. A sapling of 
ash; a young shoot from the stump of an 
ash; also a name in some districts for jfSgo- 
jjodium Podagraria, 

(}round-baillir(ground'ba-lif), n. In mining, 
a superintendent of mines whose duty it is 
to make periodical visits, and report upon 
their condition. 

Ground-bait (ground'bat), n. Bait dropped 
to the bottom of tho water to collect the fish 
together. 

Ground-base, Ground-bass (ground'bns), 
n. In music, a l)asc consisting of four or 
eight bars, which arc continually repeated 
during the whole movement. 
Ground-cheny (ga-ound'cher-ri), n. i. A 
name applied to Cerasus chatncecerams, a 
plant with smooth shining leaves, and sphe- 
rical acid fruit, sonictiines found in our 
gardens budded on the common cherry.- 
2. An Anierican name for the native idants 
of the genus I’lo'salis. 

Ground-dove, Ground-pigeon (grouiur- 

diiv, ground'pi-jon), n. Names coiriinoii to 
those birds of the family Columliidee which 
live mostly on the ground and little on trees. 
Their wings are short and rounded, their 
legs long, and their feet more adapted for 
walking than grasping. The ground doves 
include the beautiful bronze-wings of Aus- 
tralia. 

Groundedly ( ground ' ed • li ). adv. In a 
grounded or firmly established manner. 
Grounden^t pp. of grind. Ground. Chaucer. 
Ground-floor (ground'flor). n. Tlio floor of | 
a house on a level, or nearly so, with the 
exterior ground. 

Ground-form (grounil'fonn), n. In gram. 
a name sometimes given to tho basis of a 
word to which the inflectional parts are 
added in declension or conjugation; the 
stem. 

Oround-gm, Ground-ice (groimd'grb, 
groundls), w. [Oni is probably Fr. crue, 
growth.] Ice formed at the bottom of a I 
river, or other body of water, before Ice 
begins to appear on the surface. 
Grbund-hen^OCk (ground^icm-lok), n. An 
American name for a creeping varietv of the . 
common yew {Taxus baccata) found in the ; 
United States. 

Ground-hog (groundhog), n. l. The popular 
name of the American rodent, ArcUnnyn 
monax, or marmot, usually called In Now 
Kngland Woodchuck. —2. A name applied to 
the Oryeteropus capetms, a South African 


! edentate quadruped which burrows In tho 
‘ ground: so called from its bearing a general 
resemblance to a small, short-legged pig. 

I See Oryctkropus. 

Ground-hold (groand'hdld),n. Naut. tackle 
' for holding on to the ground. 

Lake as a ship 

Having spent all her masts and hot grou9td-ho/d. 

.Kfefiser. 

Ground-ice (ground 'is), n. See Oruund- 

GRU. 

Ground-ivy (gi*ound'i-vi), n. The popular 
name ot the juant Nepeta Glechoma (Olech’ 
oma hederacea), nat. order LabiaUe. It is 
a British plant, with opposite creiiato leaves 
and whorls of purple labiate flowers, wliicli 
appear in spring. It was formerly held in 
much repute for its supposed tonic proper- 
ties, and a herb tea was made from it. It 
was also used in making ale, whence one of 
its old names is Aleht)o/. 

Ground-joint (ground'ioini), n. In much. 
a kind of Joint in whicn the surfaces to be 
fitted are previously covered with fine emery 
and oil (in the case of metal), fine sand and 
water (in the case of glass), and rubbed to- 
gether. 

Ground-Joist (ground 'Joist), n. In arch. 
one of the Joists which rest upon sleepers 
laid on the ground, or on bricks, prop-stones, 
or dwarf- walls, used in basement or ground- 
floors. 

Ground-law (groundTa), n. Fundamental 
or essential law. 

The very constitution anil ground-law of this 
human specie.s which has been redeemed by Christ, 
is the self-sacrifice which Christ displayed as the one 
perfection of hutii.inity. C. Kingxley. 

Groundle88(ground'IeB). a. Wanting ground 
or foundation; wanting cause or reason for 
BupiKirt; not authorized; false; as, ground- 
less fear; a groundless report or assertion. 

1 low groundless that repro.'ich is which is cast upon 
tlieiii or being averse to our national worship. 

Freeholder. j 

Groundle88ly ( ground Mes-li), adr. In a i 
gi'oundless manner; without reason or cause; ! 
without authority for support. I 

Orouildle88]ie88 (ground 'les-nes), n. 'I'be j 
state or quality of being groundless; want 
of Just cause, reason, or authority for sup- 
port. *The groundlessness of that tradi- 
tion.' L. Addison. 

Ground-line (groundlin), n. In geom. and 
persp. the line of intersection of the hori- 
zontal and vertical planes of projection. 
Groundling (groundTing), n. 1. A popular 
name for two Ashes that keep at the bot- 
tom of the water: (a) the spined loach (Ijo- 
bitis trenia): (b) the black goliy {Oobius 
niger)— the former common in fresh water, 
the latter on the coast. -2. t A spectator who 
stood in the pit of the theatre, wlilch was 
literally on the ground, having neither floor 
nor i>enches. 

(), it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, Co split the ears of the grouptdltngs. Shak. 

Ground-liverwort (ground'll- v*r-w6rt), n. 

A lichen, Peltidea canina. Cal1e<l oXsiyDftg- 
lichen. 

Ground-lizaxd (groiind'll-z^rd), n. A spe- 
cies of lizard (A meiva dorsalis) very common 
in Jamaica, frequenting the roadsides and 
open pastures. 

Groundlvt (ground'li), adv. Upon princi- 
ples; solidly; not superficially. 'A man 
grovndly learned. ' A scham. 
uround-mail (^ound'inal), n. Duty paid 
for the right of having a corpse interred in 
a churchyard. [Hcotch.] 

* Reasonable charges,' said the sexton, • ou, there's 
ground-mail, and bcll-sillcr (though the tieH's broken 
nae doubt), and the kist, and my day's wark. .indmy 
bit fee. and some brandy and ale to the drigic.' 

Sir f P. Scott. 

Ground-mould (ground'mfild), n. In engin. 
a mould or frante by means of which the 
surface of the ground is wrought to atiy par- 
ticular form, as in terracing or embanking. 
Ground-neat (gpund'oest), n. A nest on 
the ground. Milton. 

Qrov^-niobe (ground'nich), n. In arch. 
a niche whose base or seat is on a level with 
the ground-floor. 

Ground-nut (ground'niit), n. A name com- 
mon to several plants: {a)Arachis hypogcea, 
an annual plant growing in the worm parts of 
America, having hairy pinnate leaves which 
have four leaflets,pods with a lining of a kind 
of net-work containing two to four seeds of 
the size of a hazel-nut, and a root having 
qualities resembling liquorice, for which It Is 
sometimes used. SeeARACliIs. (b)Buniufn 
flexuosum. See Earth -NUT. (e) A legu- 


minous twining plant (Ajrios tubsrosa), pro- 
ducing clusters of dark purple flowers, and 
havbig a root tuberous and pleasant to tho 



taste, (d) The American plant Panax tri- 
folium, and its pungent globular root. 
Ground-oak (gruuud'Ok), n. A sapling of 
oak. 

Ground-pearl (ground'p^^rl), n. In enUmu 
an insect, Coccus {Margarodes)formicarum, 
found in ants' nests in the West Indies. 
Oround-pig (grouiurpigX n. 1. Tiie name of 
a South Arricati rodent animal {Aulacodus 
Swinderianus), sub -family Ucliimyiia : so 
called from its burrowing habits. 2. A name 
soinetimoB given to the ground-hog. 
Ground-pigeon, n. See Ground-dovb. 
Ground-pine (grouiul'pln), n. i. A tufted 
spreading herbaceous plant of tho genus 
AJuga (A. Chamcepitys), nat. order Labiatie, 
formerly classed among the germanders, and 
said to be called pine from its resinous sintdl. 
2. A iiauie sometfiiies given to several species 
of the genus Lycopodlam or (diib-nioss, nat. 
order Lycopodiaceie; especially, (a) L. clava- 
tum, or common club-moss, a long, creeping 
evergreen plant, found in heathy pastures, 
whose dust-like spores are very inflammable 
and are used to produce the lightiiliiu of 
theati'es, for fireworks, Ac. (M L. denaroi- 
deum, a graceful tree-shaped evergreen, 
about 8 inches high, found in moist places 
in the dark woods of North America. 
Ground-plan (ground 'plan), n. In arch, 
the representation ot tho divisions of a 
building on the same level with tlie surface 
of the ground. 

Ground-plane (ground'plan), n. The hori- 
zontal piano of projection in perspective 
drawing. 

Ground-plate (ground'plat), n. In areh. 
one of the outermost pieces of framing 
placed on or near the ground; a groundsill. 
Ground- plot ( ground 'nlot), n. 1. Tho 
ground lui which a building is placed.- 
2. Same as Qrnu.nd-plan, 

Men skilled in architerturc might do what we did 
tably form an exact 


not attempt; they mi^ht nrobsii , 
ground-plot of this venerable edifice. 


yoknson. 


Ground-plum (ground'plum), n. A leraml- 
noiis plant {Astragalus caryoearpus) found 
in the valley of tlie Mississippi. 

Ground-rat (^ouud'rat), n. AnoDier name 
for the ground-pig (which see). 

Ground-rent (i^*ound'rcnt), n. Rent paid 
for the privilege of building on another 


, n. A room on 
building; a lower 


man's land. 

Ground-room ( 
the ground-floor of 
room. 

Ground-rope ( ground 'rfip), n. Tlie rope 
along the bottom of a trawl-net. See 
Trawl-nbt. 

Oround-8ea (ground'sd), n. The West In- 
dian name for the swell called RMers, or in 
Jamaica the JYorth Sea, occurring in a calm, 
and with no other indication of a previous 
gale. The searlsesin huge billows and dashes 
against the shore with n>arings resembling 
thunder. It is probably due to the gales 
called 'Northers,' which suddenly rise and 
rage off the capes of Virginia round to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Oround8tfi (ground'selY n. [O.K. ground- 
swell, Sc. groundie-swauow, A. Sax. grunde- 
swelge, grundswelige, groundsel, the literal 
meaning being either ground -swallowinir, 
that is entirely covering (comp, the Sootoh 
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formX or leas probably grouiid-awelllng— 
perhaps because the ground figuratively 
swells with tliis plant, from its abundance.] 
Seneeio vulgaria, a common annual weed 
belonging to the nat. order Compositse. It 
is emollient, has an herbaceous and slightly 
acid taste, but is rejected by ^most every 
quadruped except the hog and goat; small 
birds, however, are very fond of the seed. 
OroundBlllf Groundsel (ground'aii, 
ground'sel), n. [E. ground and sUL] The 
timber of a building which lies next to the 
ground; the ground-plate; the sill. 
Ground-snake (gmund'snak), 71. An in- 
olfensivo snake (Celuta ainoena), of a Salmon 
colour and with a blunt tail, found under 
logs and stones in the United States; worm- 
snake. 

Ground-squirrel (ground ^skwi-rcl), n. 
The common name of several animals of 
the genus Tamias, a genus of rodents allied 
to the true stjnirrels, but distinguished from 
them by the possession of chieek-poiiches, 
and their habit of retreating into subter- 
raneous holes. They are of small size, and 
aU of them striped on the back and sides. 
A well-known species is the T. LUterit the 
chipmunk, hackee, or chipping squirrel 
of North America. See Tamias. 
Ground-swell (grouiurswel), n. A broad, 
deep swell or rolling of the sea, occasioned 
along the shore or where the water is not 
deep by a distant storm or heavy gale. 

Groundsiuetiv are rapidly tr.'insmitted through the 
water, soiiietiincs to great distances, and even in 
direct opposition to the wind, until they bre.ik aji^ainst 
a shore, or gradually subside in consequence of the 
friction of the water. Braude ^ Cox, 

Ground-table (ground'ta bl), n. In arch, 
see Kakth-tablu. 

Ground-tackle (ground'tak-l). n. Naut. a 
general term for the anchors, cables, warps, 
springs, &c., used for securing a vessel at 
anchor 

Ground-tier (ground'ter), n. l. The lower 
or pit range of boxes in a tlieatre.— 2.Ara/^/. 
(a) the lowest range of water casks in the 
hold of a vessel before the introduction of 
iron tanks. (6) The lowest range of any 
material stowetl in the hold. 

Ground-ways ( ground' waz), n. pi. In sh ip- 
building, a substantial foundation of wood 
or stone for the blocks whereon a vessel is 
built. 

Groundwork (ground' w^rkV n. 1. The 
work which forms the foundation of any- 
thing; tlie basis; the fundamental part of 
the whole; that to which the rest Is addi- 
tional; the fiist part of an undertaking; the 
fundamentals. -2. First principle ; original 
reason. 

The morals is the first business uf the poet, us being 
thei''rouud7i/orjk of his instruction. Dryden, 

Group («rOp), ». [Fr. groupe, a group; 
It. grtippo, groppo, a knot, a knob, a group; 
allied to Fr. croupe, the buttocks of a horse; 
Icel. croppr, a hump or hunch, kryppa, 
humped; G. krop/, protuberance; A. Sax. 
crop, a crop, top, bunch. See Croup (rump) 
and Crop (craw of a bird). ] 1 . An asserablage, 
either of nersons or things; a number col- 
lected witnout any regular form or arrange- 
ment; a cluBtor; as, a group of men or of 
trees; a group of isles. Dryden. 

In they stream'd away. Teftnyson, 

2. In paint and sculp, an assemblage of two 
or more figures of men, beasts, or other 
things which have some relation to each 
other; a combination of several figures form- 
ing an agreeable whole. 

The famous Broup of figures which represent the 
two brothers binding Dirce to the horns of a mad 
bull. Addison. 

3. Ill scientific classifications, a certain num- ! 
iMsr of figures or objects in a certain order 
or relation, or having some resemblance or 
common characteristic; as, groups of strata; 
a group of animals; a group of plants. —4. In 
viusie, a number of notes of small time- 
value joined at the stems. 

GroiUl (SI'^pX t. [ Fr. grouper. ] To form 
into a group ; to bring or place together in 
a cluster or knot; to arrange in a group or 
in groups, often with reference to mutual 
relation, common characteristics, or the best 
effect; to form an assemblage of; in the fine 
arts, to combine a number of figures of 
material objects so as to produce a pictur- 
esque effect. 

The diflicutty lies in drawing and dispoilng, or as 
the painters term It, inpreupinjp such a multitude of 
different objects. Prior. 

GrouplXlg (griip'ing), n. The disposal or 
i*elatrve arrangement of figures of men, ani- 


mals, Ac . , in drawing, painting, or sculpture, 
BO as to produce a pleasing effect. 

Grouse (grous), n. [Etym. doubtful. Wedg- 
wood quotes an O. E. form griee, a moor-fowl, 
and derives it from O.Fr. potile griesehe. a 
moor-hen— pou/e, afowl, andgrtdw. grieaene. 
Buckled, gray. Comp, ^y-hen, btocAr-cocAr.] 
The common name of a number of rasorial 
birds, of the genus Tetrao, family Tetrao- 
nidcD, characterized by having a very short, 
thiddsh, and sharp bill, and a naked red 
band or patch in place uf an eye-brow. I'he 
well-known moor-fowl or red grouse of 
Britain is now often placed along with the 
ptarmigan in the genus Lagopiis apart from 
the members of the genus Tetrao, the tnio 
grouse, although it is the species to which 
tlie name is exclusively applied by British 
sportsmen. The true grouse have their legs 
feathered to the feet, while the moor-fowl and 
ptainnigan have likewise their toes covered 
with feathers. The genus Tetrao comprises 
the largest birds of the family, including the 



Red Groii&c {Teirao or Laj^opus seoticus). 

capercailzie, wood grouse, or cock of the 
woods (T. urogallua), the black-cock {T. 
tetrix), the prairie-hen of North America 
(T. cvpido), the spotted grouse uf (Canada 
(T. canadensis), the dusky grouse of the 
Rocky Mountains (T. tdtscurus), drc. 

Grouse (grous), v.i. To seek or shoot grouse. 
Grout (grout), n. (A. Sax. grUt, barley or 
wheat meal. See Groats, Grit.] 1. Coarse 
meal ; pollard. Xifw. - 2. A thin coarse 
mortar used tor pouring into the joints of 
masonry and brickwork; also, a finer mate- 
rial, used in flnisliing the best ceilings.— 

3. Liquor with malt infused for ale or boor 
before it is fiillv boiled; a kind of thick ale. 

4. Lees; grounds; dregs. 

The ceilings were so fantastically clouded by 
smoke and rlust, that old women might have told for- 
tunes in them better than in j^rou/s of tea. Dickens. 

5. A species of apple. 

Grout (grout), To fill up with grout, as 
the joints or spaces between stones. 
Grouting (grouping), 71. 1 . In building, the 
process of filling in or finishing with grout. 
2. The grout thus filled in. 

Groutnolpt Groutnoldt (grout'noi, grout'- 
nold), n. [That is, great noil or head, bee 
Growthkap.] 1. An idle lazy fellow; a 
growthead. 

That same dwarfs a pretty boy. but the squire's a 
ffroutuold. Beau. ^ FI. 

2. A kind of fish. 

Grouty (grout'i), a. Cross; surly; sulky. 
(Colloq,] 

Grove (grOv), 71. (A. Sax. grdf, greej, a grave, 
a pit, a grove; O.K. greve, greavei from 
grafan, to dig, a grove being originally an 
alley cut out in a wood.] 1. A cluster of 
trees shading an avenue or walk; nu assem- 
blage of growing trees of no great extent; a 
small wood. 

The proves were God’s first temples. Bryant. 

2. Something resembling a wood or trees in 
a wood. 

graves of masts arose in beauteous pride. 

TrumhuU. 

Grovel (gro'voix pret. A pp. grovelled; 
ppr. grovelling. [Comp, grabble, gruJbble, to 
grovel, O.E. grtf, gruf Caiid gritf he fol 
adoun unto the grounde.' Chaucer ), ' on the 
groffe' Sc. ‘on groufe,' flat, with the face 
towards the earth, K. dial. *to\ie grubblings; * 
Icel. grAfla, to grovel, orAfi, a grovelling; 
Sw. gruf a, prone, with the face towards the 
eartn; also LG. and G. krabheln, to crawl. 
Akin grope, grub. ] 1. To creep on the earth, 
or with the race to the ground; to lie prone 
or move with the body prostrate on the 
earth; to act in a prostrate posture. 


Gaze on and grovei on thy face. Shak. 
To creep and gravel on the ground. Milton. 

2. To have a tendency towards or take plea- 
sure In low or base things; to be low, aUect, 
or mean; as, his thoughts always grcfoeX. 
Groveller (gro'vel-ftr), 71. One who grovels; 
j a person of a low, mean, grovelling disposi- 
j tion. 

Grovelllll|jp(gro'v6l-ing), a. l. Lying prone; 
moving with the body prostrate.— 2. Mean; 
without dignity or elevation. 

When the mind loses its feeling for elegance, it 
grows corrupt and grovelling. Landor. 

Grovy (grdv'i), a. Periaining to a grove; 
abounding in groves; frequenting groves. 

J Rore.] 

row (gr5), v.i. pret. grew; pp. grown; 
ppr. growing. [A. Sax. grdwan, past gredw, 
pp. grdweti. Comp. D. groeijen, O. N. groa, to 
grow. Probably allied to great and grsen.\ 
1. To become enlarged in bulk or stature, by 
a natural and organic process; to Increase In 
bulk by the gradual assimilation of new mat- 
ter into tlie living oiganism: said of animals 
and vegetables, and tlieir parts. -2. To spring 
up ami come to maturity in a natural wav; 
to be produced by vegetation; to thrive; to 
flourish ; as, wheat grows in most parts of 
the world ; rice grows only in warm cliniatos. 
3. To increase in any way; to become larger 
and stronger; to be augmented; to wax; to 
advance; to improve; to extend; to swell, 
as sound; to accrue; as, to grow in know- 
ledge or piety; his reputation is growing; 
the wind grew to a tempest. 

The slender sound 

As from a distance beyond distancejrr‘<^ 
Coming upon me. Tennyson. 

4. To be changed from one state to another; 
to result, as from a cause or reason; to be- 
come ; as, to grow pale; to grow poor ; to 
grow rich; lax morals may grow from errors 
In opinion. 

Delos, by being reckoned a sacred place, grew to 
be a free port. Arhuthnot. 

5. To become attached; to adhere. 

Our knees shall kneel till to the ground £ raw. 

Shak. 

- To grow out of, to issue from, as plants 
from the soil, or as a brunch from the main 
stem; to result from, as an effect from a 
cause. 

These wars have grown out of commercial con- 
siderations. A. Hamilton. 

—To grow up, to arrive at manhood, or to 
advance to full stature or maturity.— To 
grow up or grow together, to cloreaiid adhere; 
to become united by growth, as flesh or the 
bark of a tree severed. 

Grow (gi'd), v.t. To cause to grow; to culti- 
vate; to produce; to raise; as, a farmer 
grows large quantities of wheat. 

This will cause him to put out of his heart all envy, 
hatred, and malice, and grow in the same all amity, 
friendship, and concord. Cranmer. 

GrowaJi (grou'an), n. See Grouan. 
Growe,t «. A grove. Spenser. 

Grower (grO'^r), n. l. One who or that 
which grows or increases. 

The quickest x'rGTtvr of any kind of elm. Mortimer. 

2. One who grows, raises, or produces; a 
cultivator. 

Growing (grOlng), 71. 1 . The gradual In- 
crease of animal and vegetable bodies; in- 
crease in bulk and the like ; progi*e8sion or 
advancement.— 2. That which has grown; 
growth. 'A largo grototiig of hair.' UdaU. 
WOWl (groul), v.i. [Comp. D. grcllen, to 
growl or grumble, krollen, to caterwaul; Q. 
groUen, to roar; N. gryla, to grunt. Pro- 
bably allied to G. groll, hate, rancour, grol- 
len, to liate, A. Sax. griellan, grillan, to pro- 
voke. May be imitative in origin. Comp, 
also Gr. gryUe, a grunting, grylos, a pig.] 
To murmur or snarl, as a dog ; to utter an 
angry, grumbling sound. 

He saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead ihelr carnival ; 

Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb. 

Byron. 

Growl (groul), v. t To express by growling; 
to utter in an angry or grumbling tone. 

He reach'd 

White hands of farewell to my sire, vXxagrawrd 
An answer. Tennyson. 

Growl (groul), 71. The angry sound uttered 
by a dog ; hence, the inarticulate or grum- 
bling sound uttered by a discontented or 


angry person. 
Growler ' 


(groul'^r), 71. 1. One who growls. 

2. A fish of the porch kind {Orystis Salmon- 
idea), abundant in many North American 
rivers, and affording excellent sport to the 
angler. It Is about 2 feet long, and its flesh 
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iB of excellent quality : bo called from tlie 
Bound it utters on being landed. 

Grown (^uX PP< of grow. 1. Advanced; 
increased in growth.— 2. Having arrived at 
full size or stature. 

1 saw lately a pair of China shoes, which I was 
told were for a j^rown woman, that would scarce 
have been big enough for one of our little girls. 

LocJte. 

— Groton over, covered by the growth of any- 
thing; overgrown.— (?rou^n-up, full-grown; 
having attained man's or woman’s estate. 

When the lord’s eldest son, the future .superior, 
was made a knight, that is, attained his proper sta- 
tion o( sxji'ratun-up warrior — the iiri|)ortaiir ccrmnmy 
of his enrolment was to be performed at the expense 
of the subjects of his father. Broujj^Jtam. 

Growse (grouz), v.i. [Akin to grew, grew- 
gome; O. grausen, to make to sluulder, to 
shiver. J To shiver; to have chills. [Old 
English and ScotckJ 

Growth (grotli), n. 1. The process of grow- 
ing; the gradual increase of animal and 
vegetable oodles ; the process of develop- 
ing from a germ, seed, or root, to full 
size, by the addition of matter, through 
ducts and secretory vessels.-' 2. Increase iu 
any way, as in number, bulk, frequency, 
strength, and the like; advancement; im- 
I>Tovement; progress; extension; produc- 
tion; prevalence or frequency. — 3. That 
which has grown; anything produced; pro- 
duct. *The knightly growth &at fringed Ills 
Ups.* Tennyeon. 

Growthead, Growtnol (grot'iicll. grdc'noi), 
n. [Growt, a form of great, and head. Comp. 
O. Sax. and L.G. grot, great, yol in O. E. 
also means head.] 1. A certain kind of fish. 
2.t A lazy person; a lubber; a lout; a block- 
head. 

Orojme (^oin). n. Same as Groin, 3. 
Gr 03 rxi 6 »t Same os Groin, Groine. 
Groyning, t n. [See Groyne, groin.] Dis- 
content. Chaucer. 

Groset, Grosser (groz'et, groz'^r), n. [See 
JjOOSEBErry.] a gooseberry. [Scotch.] 

. grubbed; ppr. 

; akin to grope. 
To dig in or 
under the ground ; to be occupied in digging. 

Those who knew his ( I..ord Temple's) habits 
tracked him as men track a mole. It was his nature 
to underground. Whenever a heap of dirt was 
Sung up it might well be supposed that he w.'&s at 
work. MacaiUay. 

2. To take one's food. [Slang.] 

Grub (grub), v.e. 1. To dig; to dig up by the 
roots; to root up by digging: frequently 
followed by up or out ; as, to grub up trees, 
rushes, or secfge. 

Forest land 

From whence the surly ploughman grubs the wood. 

Dryden. 

The mutilated defenders of Hbertv . . . came back 
witJi uiidiniinishcd resolution to the place of their 
glorious infamy, and mtinfully presented the stumps 
of their ears to be grubbed out by the hangman's 
knife. Macauiay. 

2. To furnish or supply with food; to pro- 
vide with victuals. [Slang.] 

The red-no-sed man warn't by no means the sort of 
person you'd like to grub by contract. Dickens. 

Grab (grub), n. [From the verb.] 1. The larva 
of an insect, especially of the Coleoptera or 
beetles; a caterpillar; a maggot. --2. A 
short thick man; a dwarf, in contempt 

3. [What is obtained by grubbing.] Food; 
victuals. [Low slang.] 

Grab-axe (gruVaks), n. A gnibbing-hoe 
(which see). 

Grabber (grub'^r), n. l. One who grubs.— 
2. An instrument for grubbing out roots, 
weeds, Ac. ; an agricultural implement with 
a number of long teeth or tines fixed into a 
framework, and curved so that the points 
enter the soil obliquely, used to stir up and 
pulverize the soil, and clear it from weeds. 
Called also Oultinator or Scarifier. 
Grabbiacess ( grii1>-hi-a'se-6 ), n. pi. A nat. 
order of monochlamydeous dicotyledons, 
containing only the genus GruhhJa, and 
referred by Lindlcy and others to the Bruiii- 


iioossBERUY. i A gooseocrry. 
Grub (grubX v-f. pret. A pp. grul 
‘grubbing. \iyi&.grubbe,grobbe; aki 
Comp. G. gruben, to dig.] 1. To 


Grabbing-boe (gmb'ing-hd), n. An instru- 
ment for digging up trees, shnibs, Ac., by 
the roots ; a mattock. I'alled also a Grub- 
axe. 

Grabble (gmb^), v.i. [Dim. freq. of grub. 
Conm. O.grUbeln. See Grovel and Grabble. ] 
To nel in the dark, or as a blind man; to 
grope. [Bare.] 

He looked at the fish, then at the fiddle, still grub* 
bling in his pockets. Syectator. 

Grabble (^bl), V. t To feel with the hands 
In the dan, oral 


obsolete.] 


, or as a blind man. [Rare and 


Thou hast a colour; 

Now let me roll onAgrubbie thee : 

Blind men say white feels smooth, and black feels 
rough. Drydnt. 

Grab-atreet (grub'str^txn. l. Originally the 
name of a street near Moorfields In London 
(now called Milton Street), much inhabited 
by writers of small histories, dictionaries, 
and temporary poems, whence any mean 
production is called Gruh-gtreet, Johruon. 

2. Mean or needy autliors collectively. 

Long, long beneath that hospitalde roof 
Shall Crub-streei dine, while duns .ire kept aloof. 

Byron. 

Grab-atreet (grub^stret), a. Mean; low; 
vile. 

I'd sooner ballads write, and Grub-sireet lays. 

Gay. 

Grub-worm (gruVwdrin), 91. A grub. 'Gnats 
atul grub-wor-nig.* Smart. 

Grudge (gruj), v.t pret A pp. grudged; ppr. 
grudging. [O.K. grueche, grutche, groche, 
Ac. , ironi O. Fr. groueher, grouehier, groueer, 
to grumble, probably from a Teutonic root 
the Battle as that of K. grit, Ac. (See Grit.) 
Comp, also Fr. gntger, to cniBli or bruise; 
L.G. gniHcn, to crumble.] 1. To see with 
disconteut; to envy. 

'Tis not in thee 

’to grudge my pl<!«tsure.s, to cut off my train. Shak. 

I have often heard the Presbyterians say. they did 
not grudge us our employments. 

2. To permit or giant with reluctance; to 
give or take unwillingly: to begrudge. 

They have those contributions whir h h.-ivo 

set our country at the head of all the govcrntiients of 
1£ 11 rope. ^ddtson. 

3. To fed or entertain in a malevolent or 
discontented spirit. 

Perish they 

That grudge one thought against your majesty. 

Qradge (gruj), v.i. 1. To mumnir; to re- 
pine; to complain; to grudge or complain of 
iniustico. Hooker.— 2. To be im willing or 
reluctant. 

You steer i>etwixt the country and the court, . . . 
fiot grudging what public needs require, 

Dryden. 

3. To be envious; to cherish ill-will. 

Grudge not One against another. Jam. v. 9. 

4. t To feel compunction; to grieve. 

We . . . grudge in our concyence when we re- 
member our tyiines. By. Fisher. 

Gradge (grul), n. l. Sullen malice or ma- 
levolence; ill-will; secret enmity; hatred; 
as, an old grudge. 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge 1 bear him. Shak. 

2. Unwillingness to benefit. 

Those to whom you have 
With grudge preferr'd me. B. yonson. 

3. t Slight symptom of disease. 

<iur shaken monarchy, th.^t now lies labouring 
under her throes, and str^gling against the grttdges 
of more dreaded calamities. Milton, 

4. Remorse of conscience.— S vn. Aversion, 
dislike, ill-will, malevolence,cnmity, liatred, 
spite, pique. 

Gradgefdlt (gmfful), a. Grudging; envious. 

And rail at them withgrudg^u/ iMm untent. 

Syenser. 

Gradmklll (gruj 'kin), n. [E. grudge, and 
kin, dim. suffix.] A small grudge. *Sonio 
twaddler against whom I have a grudgekin.' 
Thackeray. [Rare and humorous.] 
kGradgeOlUlt (gruj'onz), n. pi. Coarse meal. 

I Bee GRUP0IN03. 

Gradger (gruj'er), n. One that grudges; a 
murmurer. 

Gradglng (gnij'ing), n. 1. Uneasiness at the 
possession of something by another.— 2. Re- 
luctance.— at A secret wish or desire. 

He had a. grudging still to be a knave. Dryden. 

4. t A symptom of disease, as the chill before 
a fever. [Cuiiip. O.K, and Be. growee, to be 
chill.] 

The smtirt or feeling of the »ting of conscience i.s 
as sensible and lively a prr»gnostic of the worm which 
never dieth, as heaviness of spirit oigru^ings arc 
of fevers or other diseases. Th. Jackson. 

5. t Feeling anticipatory of anything; a pro- 
fdietic intimation: presentiment. 

Now have I 

A kind of grudging of a beating on me. Old play. 

Gradglngly (gnij'Ing-lJ), adv. In a grudg- 
ing manner; unwillingly; with reluctance 
or discontent; as. to ig^ve grudgingly, 
Gradglnga (grti J'Ingz), n. pi. [Fr, gruge&ns, 
from gruger, to crunch, to grind. Comp, 
L.G. graven, to grind, and see GKVDaB, v.t] \ 
Cnane meal; grouts; the part of the com ! 
which remains after the fine meal has passed , 
the sieve. i 

You that can deal uinhgrudljgings and coarse flour. , 

Beau. Sr FI. 


Graa (grfi), vX See Grew. 

Grael [gru'ol), n. [O.Fr. gruel, for grutel; 
Fr. gruau, oatmeal, gruel, meal, fromTeut 
root seen in E. groat, grout, grit. See ORlT. ] 
Any kind of mixture or brotn made by boil- 
ing ingredients in water. It is usually made 
of the meal of oata— To get one*v gruel, to 
be killed. [Slang.] 

Graesozne. a. See Grewsomb. 

Graff (griifX a. [D. groj, Dan. grov, G. grch, 
coarse, blunt, or rude iu manner. Comp. 
O.E gruffle, to growl.] Of a rough or stem 
manner, voice, or countenance; sour; surly; 
severe; rugged; harsh. 

Zeno himself, the father of Stoicism. Mgrn/TtM he 
IfKikcd, might have enlarged our writer's catalogue 
for some very free thoughts. Befi/ley. 

Graff (gruf), n. [Boe the adjective.] In the 
preparation of medicines, the coarse residue 
wliich will not pass through the sieve in 
the pulverization of drugs. 

Orumsh (gruf'ish), a. Bomewhat gruff; 
rather rough and surly. DUraeli. 

Gruffly (grufli), adv. In a gruff manner. 

And grtifffy looked the god. Dryden. 

OraffheBB (gniFnes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being gruff. 

GrugeoilB (^uJ'onzX n. pi. Same as Qrudg- 
ings. 

Gra-gru (grb'grd),n. 1. 11ic grub of the large 
coleopterous insect Calandra palmarum; it 
lives ill the stems of palm-tntes, and also in 
file sugar-cane, and is regartled as delicate 
eating by the natives of South America.— 
2. A name given in Trinidad to Avtrocaryum 
mlgarc and Acroemnia vclerocarpa, two 
sjiccics of tropical American palms. 

Gruida (gro-rde), n.pl. [L. gruv, gruiv, a 
crane, and Gr. eidov, rosemblanco. ] A family 
of wnding birds, of which the crane (Grns) 
is the type. Iu iliis group the bill is long, 
and the nostrils are placed in a deep groove. 
The tail is sliort and even, and the toes are 
also short. 

GniinsB (grb-i'ne), n. pi. The tme cranes, a 
sub-family of the Oriiidrc (which see). 

Gram (griim), a. [A. Sax. gru m , grom , gram , 
grim, severe; Dan. grum, fell; probably the 
origin of grumble. Comp. W. grwm, growl- 
ing, surlv; grwtnian, to grumble; Gael. 
gnutimeh, surly.] 1. Morose; severe of 
cf)uiiteuance; sour; surly; glum. 

Nick looked !»our and grum, and would not open 
his mouth. rtrbuthnoi. 

2. Low; deep In the throat; guttural; rumb- 
ling; as, a grum voice. 

Gramach (grb'mafih), a. Ill-favoured. 
[Scotch. J 

QramUe(grum'bl),e.t. pret. A pp. grtimbUd; 
ppr. grtunbling. [From grum (which see); 
or this word as well as some others begin- 
ning with gr, such as grunt, gruff, growl, 

C m, Ac., may owe their origin, or at least 
e been affected by sound - imitation. 
Comp. D. grommelen, gronitnen, Fr. grorn* 
meler, to grumble; A. Sax. grimman, to 
nnirnnir; W. grymuU, to grumble.] 1. To 
murmur with discontent; to utter a low 
voice by way of complaint; to give vent to 
discontented expressions.— 2* To growl; to 
snarl. 

’l ilt- lion . . . with sullen pleasure grumbles o’er 
his prey. Deaden. 

3. To rumble; to roar; to make a haridi and 
heavy sound; as, a grumbling storm. 

Thou grumbling thunder, join thy voice. Atetteux. 

Oramble (mm'bl), v. t To express or utter 
by grumbUng. 

Grambler (gruni'bl-6r).n. 1. One who grum- 
bles or murmurs; one who complains; a dis- 
contented man.— 2. A fish of me gurnard 
kind, which makes a grumbling noise when 
struggling to disengage itself from tlie hook 
on being raised to the surface. 

GrambhSB (grtim'blz), n.pl. A grumbling, 
discontented disposition; a fit of discontent. 
JColloq.} 

Gramblingly (grum'bMng-llX odv. With 
grumbling or complaint 
Gramd (griunX n. [O.Fr. grume, Fr. gru* 
mean, a clot; L. grunws, a little heap. 
Comp. Se.grammel8, dregs, grumfy, muddy, 
mixed witn dregs or sediment, as coffee.] A 
fluid of a thick, viscid consistence; a clot, 
as r)f blood. Quincy. 

Gramly (gniroai). adv. In a grum manner. 
Gramnidt (grum^met), n. Same as Gnmet 
GranmeBBTs^^'ii^*)* The quality of 
l>elng grum; moroseness; surlinesa 
Gramoae (grilm^fiB), a. In hot. clustered In 
grains at intervals: grumoua 
<HriimoiiB(grQm'uBXa. 1. Resemblingorcon- 
iaining grume ; thick; concreted; clotted; 
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u» grumous blood.— 2. In bot. formed of 
coarse grains, os some clustered tubercular 
roots. 

GxUlnoilsneBB (grdm'us-neal n. A state of 
being grumous or concreted. 

Orailiph(grumf).v.». [Imitative.] To grunt; 
to maice a noise like a sow. [Scotch.] 

Grumpli (grumf), n. A grunt [Scotch.] 

Orumphle (grumM), n. A sow. [Scotch.] 

Grumpily (gi'uni'pi-li). tidv. In a grumpy, 
surly, or gruff manner. 

Grumpy (grtini'pi),a. [Clonnected withyrum, 
gfiitnble.] Surly; angry; gruff. 

To-night . . . there was a special meeting of the 
Grumpy C'hili, in which everybody was to sav the 
gayest things with the gravest face, and every laugh 
carried a forfeit. Disraeli, 

Grundel (gmn'del), n. The fish called 
Oroundlimj. 

Grunsel (gnin'scl), n. Same as QrowulidlL 
*Iu his own temple, ou the grunael edge.’ 
Hilton. 

Grunstane (grun'stan), n. A grindstone. 


J Scotch.] 

runt (grunt), v.i. ri*ro1>ably from an imi- 
tative root scon in A. Sox. yrunan, in E. 
groan, Dan. grynte, 0. grunzeii; comp, also 
L. grunnio, Fr. grogner, to grimt. ] To snort 
or make a noise like a hog ; to utter a short 
groan or a deep guttural sound; to groan. 

Who would fardels he.'ir 

To irrunl and sweat under a weary lifcY ,S/ta^. 

Grunt (grunt), n. A deep guttural sound, 
as of a hog. 

Orunter (gnint'^r), n. 1. One that grunts; 
as, (a) a fish of the gurnard kind; grunts. 
See OiiUMRLER and Guunth. (b) A hog. 
[Craven dialect.] 

A draggled m.'iwkin 

That tends her bristled in the sludge. 

Teftn yson, 

2. An iron rod bent like a hook, used by 
iron-founders. 

Gruntingly (gnml'ing-li), adv. With grunt- 
ing or iinirtni'irs. 

Gruntla (gnintT), v.t. Togruut. [Rare.] 

PeiiMvc in inii<l tlicy wallow all alone. 

And snore and i^runtte to each other's moan. 

Duke of Buckingham. 

Gruntl© (gi’uiit'l), n. [Scotch.] 1. A grunt- 
ing sound. —2. The snout. 

GruntUuff (gniutling). n. A voung hog. 
GruntB (grunts), n. ». and pi. A popular 
name in tne West indies for the fishes of tho 

g enus Hicmulon, and in tho United States for 
(lose of the genus Fogoiilos. See Dkum- 
FISH. 

Orun»ie(gruii'ycXn. [O. E. yroyne, Fr. ymn, 
the snout of u pig.] A mouth which pokes 
out like that of a pig. [Scotch. ] 

GruB (grU9)f A genus of birds including 
the crane. I’lie bill in this i^euus is flat- 
tened at the base, and the third or fourth 
quills of the wings are longest. The outer 
too is united at its base to the other toes, 
and the hinder too is very short. See CIrank. 
Gruahle (gmshl), a. Tlilck; of thriving 
gi'owth. [Scotch.] 

Cnrutcht (gruch), n. A grudge. S. Butler. 
Grutebt (gruch), v.i. and i. To grudge. 

What to all may happen here, 

Ift chance to me I must nolgrutch. B. yanson. 

Grutten (grut'n), pp. of greets to weep. 
[Scot#!.] 

Gry (gri), n. [Apparently from Or. gry, a 
grunt, syllable, hit ; comp. Sc. j/nt, a grain, 
a particle.] 1. A measure containing one- 
tenth of a line. [Bare.]>-2. Anything very 
small or of little value. [jRaro. ] 

Giydet (grid), v.t [See Gride.] To cut or 
pierce; to gride. Spenser. 

Cnyfont (grifon), n. A ffriffln. Sinmer. 
GrylUdsaOjril-lrde), n. [L. gryllus, a cricket, 
and Gr. etdos, resemblance.] A family of 
insects belonging to the order Orthoptera. 
The thighs of tho posterior logs are large, the 
tiblio armed with spines, the abdomen ter- 
minated by two long and slender fleshy ap- 
pendages, and the tarsi of the anterior and 
intermediate pairs of legs three -Jointed. 
The three principal genera are Gryllus, 
Gryllotalpa, and Tridactylua The common 
house-cricket and the locust afford examples 
of the flrst of these genera, and the name 
mole-cricket has been applied to the Insects 
of the second from their burrowing habits. 
Cirjrp«t(grtp).* *- To grip®. Spe^. 
Onmt wnp). n. [Or. grypt, n griffin.] A 
gnffin; a vulture. 

Like a white hind under ttiegrype*! sharp claws. 

Shah, 

Gryphma (gri-f^a), n. [L. gryphus, grype; 
Gr. grypSy a grIfAn, from grypos, crooked.] 
A genus of fossil lamellibranchiate bivalves, 
closely allied to tho oyster, and very abun- 


groan, Dan. grynte, 0. grunzeii; comp. 
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daut in the secondary strata of Europe from 
the lias upwards to the chalk, but scarcely 
known in tertiary strata. 

GrsrpliltB (grifit), n. [From grupheea. See 
above art] An oblong fossil shell, narrow 
at the head and wider toward tho extre- 
mity, where it ends in a circular limb; tho 
head or beak is very hooked. These shells 
belong to tho genus Gryphtea, and are 
popularly known as * miller's thumbs’ or 
* crowstonos.* They occur in the cretaceous 
and Jurassic formations. 

Orypnou(grifon), n. A griffin. See Griffin. 
GrypbOBlB, Gii^obIb (grhfd'sis, gii-po'sis), 
n. [Or. gryptyrie, from grypoe, curved.] A 


growing inward of the nails. 

Gryplnss (gri-pFne), n. pi. The wedge-tailed 
humining-niras, a sub-family of tenuirostral 
birds of the order Passercs and family Tro- 
chilidw. 

GryBboc, GrvBbok (gr!8a>ok). ?i. [D. grije- 
hoAr, gray antelope.] A South African ante- 
lope (AntUope or Calotragus meUiTuAis) 
about 9 inches high and 3 feet long, of a 
warm chestnut colour flecked with white. 
It is easily captured, and furnishes excel- 
lent flesh. 

Ouacharo (gwa-chA'rd), n. [Hp.] An in- 
sessorial bird, the Steatornie earipeneia, be- 
longing to the family of goatsuckers. It is 
a native of South Ainoiica, where it was dis- 
covered by Humboldt and Bonpland, and is 
about the size of a commem fowl. It is a 
nocturnal bird, feeds on hard fmits, and is 
valued for its fat. 

Gua00(gwalc6),n. 1. The Fupatorium Guaeo 
or Mikdnia Guaeo, a tropical South Ameri- 
can plant of the order Compositie, the Juice 
of which is used as on antidote to serpent- 
bites. It has been proposed as a romech' in 
cholera. - -2. AriRtoloehia ang^tidda. a Cen- 
tral American plant, the roots of which are 
used for the same purpose. 

Guaff (gu'ag), n. [C^orn.] In unining, an old 
working. 

Guaiac (gwa'^^ak), n. Gualacuni. 

Guaiac (gwa'yak), a. Relating to guaiacum. 
Gualadc (gwa-yasik), a. Pcrtaiiiinig to or 
obtained from guaiacum; as, guaiacie acid, 
an a<dd obtained from tho resin of guaia- 
cum. 

Gualacine (gwa'yas-in), n. A non-nitrogeii- 
oiis vegetable principle discovered in the 
wood and bark of the GuaiacMm officinale. 
It forms a yellow brittle mass, whrnh has a 
sharp acrid taste. 

Guaiacum (gwiVya-kiim), n. [The aboriginal 
name in South America.] A genus of plants, 
nut. order Zygophyllacetc, and also the resin 
of G. officinale, popularly called lignum-vit», 
a native of tho 

wanner parts ^ 

of America. It iSM a 

is an omameij- W 

tal tree with 

pretty blue lip W 

pinnate leaves; 

very hard, pon- 
dcrous, and 
resinous. Tho 
resin or guaiac- 

um is greenish- XSSm 

brown, with a ^ ^ 

balsamic fra- 

grnnee, and is w|f3r/ 

used In medi- ^ 

cine, as well as 

the bark and Guaiacum oflic, inale. 

wood, as a sti- 

mnlant in chronic rheumatism and other 
diseases. 

Guail (gwfln), n. A South American gallin- 
aceous bird, of the genus Penelope, allied 
to the curassowa Sec Penelope. 

Guana (gwa'na), n. A species of lizard 
found in the warmer parts of America. 
Called also Iguana. 

Guanaoo (gwa-iiB'ko), n. [Sp. guanaeo, 
Peruv. huaiiaeu, ] The Auchenta Huanaca, 
family Oamelidfe or Pvlopoda, a species of 
the ^nus of ruminant mammals to which 
tho llama belongs. It inhabits the Andes, 
and is domesticated. 

GuanilhrouB (gwU-nifdr-us), a. Yielding 




Guaiacum onic,innle. 


Yielding 


guano. 

Guanine (gwk'nln), n. (C^HsN^O.) A pecu- 
liar substance containeef in guano, closely 
corresponding with xanthic oxide. It forma 
also a constituent of the liver and pancreas 
of mammals, and has been found attached 
to tho scales of some Ashes, as the bleak. 

Guanlte (gwk^nlt), n. A translucent mine- 


ral. consisting chiefly of phosphate of mag- 
nesia and ammonia, found in guano. It Ts 
of a white or yellowish coloui^ and vitreous 
lustre. 

Guano (uwWnb), n. [Sp. guano, huano, from 
Peruv. nuanu, dung. ] A substance found 
on many small islands, especially in the 
Southern Ocean and on the coast of South 
America and Africa, which are the resort 
of large flocks of sea-birds, and chiefly com- 
posed of their excrements in a decomposed 
state. It sometimes forms beds from 50 to 
00 feet in thickness. It is an excellent 
manure, and since 18il has been extensively 
applied for that purpose. Its active cou- 
stituent is ammonia, containing much oxa- 
late and urate of ammonia, with some phos- 
idiates. 

Guano (gwk'noX v. t. To manure with guano. 
Guara (gwa'rn), n. The Brazilian name of 
the scarlet ibis of America. 

Guarana, Guarana-bread (gwu-rk^na, gwk- 
rkTia-bred), n. A preparation made in 
South America by pounding the seeds of 
PauUinia eorbilia into a kina of paste, and 
; afterwards hardening it in the sun. It is 
employed medicinally in various diseases, 
and forms the essential constituent of a 
most refreshing beverage. 

Guarantee (ga-ran-te'), v.t. pret. A pp. 
guaranteed; ppr. guaranteeing. [O.Fr. guar- 
antie, another torm of warranty. See Guard, 
Ward, Warrant, dK. For change of Teu- 
tonic w into Romance gu see QuiSB.1 1. To 
warrant; to make sure; to undertake or 
engage that another person shall perform 
what he has stipulated; to oblige one’s self 
to see that another’s engagements are per- 
formed ; to become bound that an artiede, 
such as a purchase, shall be as good or use- 
ful us it is represented; to secure the per- 
formance of. 

Public treaties made under the sanction, and some 
of them guaranieeti by the sovereign powers of 
other nations. Burke. 

2 . To undertake to secure to another, as 
claims, rights, or possessions; to undertake 
to uphold or maintabi. 

By the treaty of allUnce .she gtiaranteed the Polish 
constitution in a secret article. Brougham. 

3. To indemnify; to save harmless. 
Guairantee (ga-ran-te’), n. 1. An undertak- 
ing or engagement by a third person or 
party tliat the stipulations of a treaty shall 
be observed by the contracting parties or 
by one of them; an undertaking that the 
engagement or promise of another shall be 
performed. 

But times had changed; money was wanted: and 
the power wliic.h h.ad |nven the guarantee was not 
ashamed to instigate tne Sf>oilcr to excesses such 
th.'it even he shrank from them. Macaulay. 

2. One who binds himself to see the stipula- 
tions of another performed. [In this sense 
guarantor is the more correct word.] 

God, the great guarantee for the peace of man- 
kind, where laws cannot secure It. South. 

3. The party to whom a guarantee is given: 
tlio correlative of guarantor. 

Guarantee-BOdetY (ga-ran-tS’sd-sl-e-ti), n. 
A Joint-stock society formed for giving 
guarantees for carrying out engagements 
between two parties, or for making good 
losses occasioned by defalcations, on the 
payment of a premium. 

Guarantor (ga-ran-torO. n. A warrantor: 
one who engages to see that the stipulations 
of anotlier are performed; a surety; also, 
one who engages to secure another in any 
right or possession. 

Guaranty (gar'an-ti), v.t. Same as Guarantee. 
GuarantyCgar'an-ti). n. Same as Guarantee. 
Guarapo rswIl-rR'pd), n. A preparation 
from the Juice of the sugar-cane, much 
used as a beverage in Venezuela Tho same 
name is given to sugar and water which has 
undergone vinous fermentation. 

Guard (gkrd), v.t. [Tho form in which ward 
passed Into English through the Norman ; 


English through the Norman ; 


comp. O. Fr. guarder, ¥r. garder, to guard, 
garer, to ware, to beware, garel look out I 
See Ward, Warrant, Ac. For change of iv 
Into gu see GuisB.1 1. To secure against 
Injury, loss, or attack; to protect by attend- 
ance; to defend; to keep in safety; to accom- 
pany for protection; os, to guard a general 
ou a journey; to guard the baggage of an 
army. 

For Heaven still guards the right Shak. 

2. To provide or secure against objections 
or the attacks of malevolence. 

Homer hee guarded every circumstance with cau- 
tion. Brooms., 

at To protect the edge of anything, espe- 


ch, vAain; 5h, Sc. loeA; g, go\ J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; Tu, CAen; th, CAiu; w, tvig; wh, tvAIg; zli, arure.-- See Kbt. 
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cially by an ornamental liorder; hence^ to 
adorn with lists, laces, or ornaments. 

To be possess'd with double pomp. 

To jg^ard a title that was rich before. ShaJt. 

4. t To Kird: to fasten by binding.— To guard 
one's seif ogainst, to be on one’s guard ; to 
take pains to avoid. 

One would take care to jptartf one's se(/‘ ngautst 
this particular imperfection, because it is that which 
our nature very strongly inclines us to. jiddison. 

Sym. To defend, protect, shield, keep, watch. 

Guurd (gkrd), vX To watch by way of cau- 
tion or^efence; to be cautious; to bo in a 
state of caution or defence. 

To against such mistakes, it is necessary to 

acquaint uurs^ves a little with words. // 'aits. 

Guard (gdrd). n. [0. Fr. yuardc, Fr. garde, 
K. ward.] 1. A state of caution or viguaiico, 
or the act of observing what passes in order 
to prevent surprise or attack; preservation 
or security against injury, loss, or attack ; 
defence; care; attention; watch; hoed; as, 
to keep guard; to lose guard; to be on 
ffuard; a careful guard over the tongue. 

Temerity puts a man off his guard. L' Estrange. 

The great alteration which he made in the .st.^tc 
ecclesiastical, caused him to stand upon his guard 
at home. ^ Sir y. Davies. 

2. One who or that which protects or keeps 
in safety; one who or that whicli secures 
against danger, attack, loss, or injury; one 
who keeps watch over, as (a) a man or body 
of men occupied in preserving a person or 
place from attack or injury, or in preventing 
an escape; he or they whose business is to 
defend or to prevent attack or surprise; as, 
kings have their guards to secure their per- 
sons. 

They, usurping .arbitrary power, had their 
and spies after the practice of tyrants. Swift. 

(b) Mental endowment or attitude that keeps 
off evil; as, modesty is the guard of inno- 
cence. (c) '^at which secures against objec- 
tions or censure; caution of expression. 

They have expressed themselves with as guards 
and restrictions ais I. Attet^ury. 

(jd) In fencitig or boxing, a posture of de- 
fence; the arms or weapon in such a pos- 
ture; as, to beat down one’s guard, (e) in 
the game of cricket, the position of the bat 
for most effectually defending the wicket. 
(/) A person who has charge of a mall coach 
or a railway train. » 3. Any appliance or at- 
tachment designed to protect or secure 
against injury, loss, or detriment of anv 
kind, as (a) part of the hilt of a sword, which 

g rutects the hand. (b)t An ornamental lacc, 
cm, or border. 

The gU4trds arc but slightly basted on. ShaE. 
Hence, in the plural, ornaments in general. 

Oh, 'tis the cunning livery of hell. 

The damned’st body to invest and cover 
In princely Shak. 

(c) A chain or cord for fastening a watch to 
one's person or dress, (d) Naut. the railing of 
the promenade deck of a steamer, liitenued 
to secure persons from falling overboaixl; 
also a widening of the deck of a steamer by a 
framework of strong timbers which curve 
out on each side to the paddle-wheels, and 
protect them against collision with wharfs 
and other boats.— Gieards, Life-guards, the 
name by which the dlite of the troops of ail 
aivnies are distinguished, from its being 
their special duty to guard the person of 
the prince. In the British army the Guards 
are superior in rank and better paid and 
clothed than tlic rest of the army. They 
constitute the garrison of London in time 
of peace, and guanl the person of the s<jve- 
reign, forming what is callc<l the Household 
Brigaiie. They consist of three regiments 
of cavalry, named respectively the 1st and 
2d Life-guards and the Royal Horse Guanls 
(blue); and of seven battalions of infantry, 
three of which constitute the Grenadier 
Guardi, two the Coldstream Guards, and 
two the Scots Guards.— ATaGonaf Guard of 
France. See under National.— O jf one's 
guard, in a careless state; inattentive.— On 
one's guard, in a watchful state; vigilant. • 
Syn. Defence, shield, protection, suieguard, 
dbnvoy, escort, care, attention, watch, heed, 
watchman, sentinel. 

Guardable (gkrd'a-bl), a. That may bo 
guarded or protected. 

Chiardage t (gftrd'aj), n. Wardship. 

A maid so tender, fair and happy, 

Klin from hi%guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou. Shak. 

Ouardantt (gkrd'ant), a. l. Acting as 
guardian. 

Guardant before hfs feet a lion lay. Soutlny. 

2. In her. see Oarpant. 


Guardantt (gkrd'ant), n. A guardian. 

My angry guardant stood alone. 

Tendering my ruin, and assaird of none. Shak. 

Guard-boat (gard'bdt). n. A boat appointed 
to row the rounds at night among ships of 
war in a harbour, to observe that a good 
look-out is kept; also a boat used by the 
sanitary authorities to see that quarantine 
regulations are duly attended to. 
Guard-chamber (gftrd'cham-b6r), n. A 
guard-room. 1 Kings xiv. 28. 

Guarded (gkrd'ed), p. and a. 1. Protected; 
defended.— 2. Cautious; circumspect; as, he 
was guarded in his expressions. —3. Framed 
or uttered with caution; as, his expressions 
were guarded. 4. Adorned with lace, horn, 
or border. 

Give him a livery 

M ore gua rded than his fellows. Sha k. 

Guarde(Qy (gUrd'cd-ll), ads. In a guarded 
or cautious manner. 

it obliquely points out the true object of their 
resentment ; but this so guardediy, that it w.as im- 
possible to make any serious charge .against the 
author. Sheridan. 

Guardedneas (gRrd'etl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being guarded; caution; circum- 
spection. 

Oiiarden%|»,t Ouardianacet (gftni'cn-aj. 
gtird'i.an-a]), u. Uuardianghip. 

His younger brother . . . h.ul recommended his 
daughter to his tuition and g$tardenage. /io/fand. 

Guarder (ghrd'^r), n. One that guards. 
Guardful (gkrdTul), a. Wary; cautious. 

1 meanwhile 

Watch Yflth guard/ul eye these murderous tnotion.s. 

Aaron Hiil. 

Guardlblly (gkrdTqMi), adv. Cautiously; 
carefully. [Poetical, like the adjective.] 

O thou that all things scest 
Fautour of Chryss, whose fair hand Aoth guardful/y 
ili:k)»osc 

Celestial Cilia, governing in all power Tenedos. 

Cha/man, 

Guard-bOU86 (gkrdTious), n. The house or 
building in which a guard of soldiers is 
kept. 

Guardian (gftrd'i-au), n. [From guard; Fr. 
yardien; Sp. guardian. Hce GuAHb.J A 
warden; one who guards, preserves, or se- 
cures ; one to whom anything is committed 
for preservation from injury; one who has 
the charge or custody of any person or 
tiling; especially, in law, one who has the 
custody and education of such persons us arc 
not of sufficient discretion to manage their 
own affairs. Qwrdiam of the jwor, persons 
who have the irianagemeiit of parish work- 
houses and unions, elected by the owners 
of property and ratepayers in the parish. In 
Scotland the same functions are performed 
by the managers of the parochial board. 
Guardian of the spiritualities, the person 
to whom tile spiritual jurisdiction of a dio- 
cese is intrusted during the vacancy of the 
see. — Guardian qf the temporalities, the 
person to whom the temporal jurisdiction 
and the profits of a vacant sec are com- 
mitted. 

Guardian (gkrd'i-an), a. Protecting; per- 
fonniiig the ofltco of a protector. 

A guardian angel o'er his life presiding, 

Doubling his ple.asurcs and his cares dividing. 

Rogers. 

Guardianage, n. See opardenaoe. 
Guardlancet (gdrdT ans), n. Guardianship; 
defence. 

I got it nobly in the king's defence, and in the 
guardiance of my faire quccnc's right. Chapman. 

Onardlanesst (gttnl'i-an-esX n. A feniulo 
guardian. 

I have plac'd a trusty mnichful guardianess 
For fear some poor earl steal her. Eeau. ^ FI. 

Guardianlze (gArd'l-an-Iz), v. i. To act the 
pai*t of a guardian. [Bare.] 

GuardlameBB (gftrd'i-an-les), a. Destitute 
of a guardian; unprotected. 

A lady, guardianUss, 

Left to the push of all allurement. Marston. 

Guardianship (gkrd'i-an-ship), n. The office 
of a guardian; protection; care; watch. 
Guard-Irons (gkrd'i-^mz), n. pi. Curved 
bars of iron placed over the ornamental 
figures on a ship's head or quarter, to defend 
them from injury. 

GuardlOSS (g&rdles), a. Without a guard 
or defence. 

Guard-room (g^rd'rbm), 91. A room for the 
accommodation of guards, and where mili- 
tary defaulters are confined. 
OuaraBhip(gSrd'ship), n. Care; protection. 

How blest am 1. by such a man led I 

Under whose wise and zsxofa\gt*ardship \ 

1 now despise fatigue and hardship. Swift. 

Guard-Ship (gSrd'shipX n. A vessel of war I 


appointed to superintend the marine affairs 
in a harbour, and to visit every night the 
ships which are not commissioned, as also 
to receive seamen raised in the port and not 
yet appropriated to other vessels. 
Guardsman (ghrdz'man), n. 1. One who 
guanls or keeps ward; a watchman.- 2. An 
officer or private in the Guanla 
There was Jack Jargon, the gigantic Guardsman, 

Ryron. 

Ouarea (gwR^rfi-a), n. [From guara, the 
native name of one of the species in Cuba.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Moliaceie. The 
species are tall treea 

Quarisht (ga'rish), v.t [O.Fr. guarir; Fr. 
guMr, to heal, from the Teut. ; Goth, varian, 
A. .Sax. warian, G. wehren, to defend. Akin 
ware, guard, &c.] T<i heal. 

Daily she dressed him, and did the best 
His grievous hart to guarish. Spenser. 

Guava (gwa'va), n. [The native name in 
Guiana. ] The popular name of the tropical 
genus Baidlum of the nat. order Myrtaceo;. 
i\ Ouaiava (the guava tree) is a small tree, 
with fuiuare branches, egg-shaped leaves, 
ami large white axillary fiowers. which are 
succeeded by fleshy berries, whlcii are either 
apple or pear shaped in the two principal 
varieties. The pulp is of an agreeable flavour, 
and of this fruit is made a delicious an«l 
well-known jolly. 

Guava-Jelly (gwa'va-Jel-li), w. A West In- 
dian preserve made from the fruit of the 
guava. 

Guayaquilllte(gw)i-ya-k£n!t),n. ) 

A fossil resin, of a pale yellow colour, said 
to form an extensive deposit near Guayaquil 
ill South America. It yields easily to the 
knife and may he rubbed to powder. Its 
specific gravity is 1*092. 

Guaza (gwh'xii), n. The native name for tlio 
narcotic tops of the Indian hemp (Cannab/K 
indica). 

Guazuma (gwa-zu'ma), u. [ M exican name. J 
A genus of shrubs or small trees, nat. order 
Sterculiacero, nearly allied to Theobroma. 
but difreringiii their woody tubercular fruits 
of the size of a hazel-nut, the entire, instead 
of two-lobed, appendage at the cinls of the 
petals, and in tlicir whole appearance. They 
are found In the Fast Indies and the islands 
of Fastem Africa, but are most frequent in 
tropical America. G. tomentosa is common 
in India and America. It grows to a height 
of 20 to 2.5 feet, and is allowed to grow in 
pasture-lands for the sake of its shade, anti 
because cattle feed and thrive on the foliage 
and fruit. The fruit and inner bark abound 
ill mucilage. The wood is light, splits 
readily, and is made into staves for sugar 
casks, and cord is made of the strong fibre 
obtained from the young shoots of some of 
the species. 

Oubemancet (gu'b^r-nans), n. Govcniment. 
Stt'ype. 

Oubematet (gii'bOr-nat), v.t. [L. gubemo, 
gubernatum, to goveni. See Govern.] To 
govern. Coekeram. 

Oubematlon t (gu-1>4r-nn^shon), n. [L. gu- 
bematio. See Govern.] Government; rule; 
direction. Waits. 

Gubemativet (gu'b6r-nat-iv),a. Governing. 

* Real and gubemative wisdom. ’ Bp. Maeket. 
Gubernatorial (gfl-bdr-ii&-td'ri-a!).^. (l. 
ffubsmafor, a governor. See Govern.] Per- 
taining to government or to a governor. 
Guddle (gudM), v.i. To drink much or 
greedily; to guzzle. Jennings. [ITovlncial 
English.] 

Ouddle(gud'l). v.t. [Probably from Fr. couteU 
—peati eouteU, in currieiy, a skin damimed 
by the knife, couteau.] To perform difior- 
Giitly from the ordinary way, or more clum- 
sily and less efficiently; to botch; to bungle. 
JScotch.l 

Guddle (gudl), v.i. and t To catch fish with 
the hands by grrjplng under the stones or 
banks of a stream. [Scotcli. ] 

Oude, Quid (gild), a. Good. [Scotch.] 

Gude (gUd), n. God. [Scotch.] 

Gudgeon (gu'jon), n. [Fr. gouim, gouvion, 
from L. gooio, aobius, Gr. kooios, a gudgeon.) 

1. A small fresh- water fish (Oobio jluviatiHs) 
of the family Cvprinido, with rather large 
scales and two barbels at the angles of the 
mouth; it is easily caught, itnd hence— 2. A 
person easily cheated or insnared. 

This he did to draw you in, like ao mnuy gudgeons, 
to iwallow hli false arguments. Swi/t. 

8. A bait; allurement; something to be caught 
to a man's disadvantime : in allusion, per- 
haps, to the gudgeon being used as a bait 
for pike. 

Such as Gregory or Bede were, who being honest. 


F&te, fttr, fat, fgli; m6, met, h4r; pine, pin; n6to, not, mOve; tflbo, tub, byll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abuno; y. Sc. fey. 
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and withal credulous, and trusting others, swallowed 
many a £wiff€OH. Dr, Favour, 

^Seorgudpeon, the black goby or rock-flsh. 

ChUlgeoa (ku'Jon), n. [Fr. gouj&n, the flgh, 
and also an Iron shaft or gudgeon, but pro- 
bably In the latter meaning the origin of the 
word is different] l. In mack, that part 
of a horizontal shaft or axle which turns in 
the collar, formerly meaning the portion 
revolving in immediate contact with the 
bearings. It is now applied only when vhat 





or, Wooden Shaft. Gudj^con. 

part is separate from and independent of 
the body of the shaft. The form of gtidKeons 
and the mode of their insertion depend upon 
the form and material of the shaft. - 2 . Naut 
(a) an eye or clamp fastened to a ship to 
hang the rudder on; a rudder brace or band. 
800 Googing. (b) One of the notches in the 
carrick-hits for receiving the metal bushes 
wherein the spindle of a windlass trav- 
erses. 

Ou<^^GOn (giij'ou), v.L To ensnare; to cheat; 
to impose on. 

To be gutfgeoned of the opportunitle.s which h.'id I 
been given you. Str //'. j 

Oue (gu), n. A musical insirnment of the 
violin kind, but having only two strings of 
horse hair, and played on in the manner of 
a violoncello, formerly used in Shetland. 
Sir W. Scott 

Quet (gu)«'^- A rogue; a vagabond; a sharper. 
J, Webster. 

Ouebre, Oueber (giVb^r or ge'bfir), n. [A 
Per. form of Turk, giaour, At. kafir, an in- 
fldeL] The name given by the Mohamme- 
dans to one belonging to the Peraian fire- 
worshippers, called in India Parsees. The 
Guobres Uve cliiefly in the deserts of Oara- 
inanio, towards the Persian Gulf, and in 
the province of Ycnl Kemm. They wor- 
ship fire as a symbol of the iSiipretne Being. 
The sacred books of the Guchresand Parsecs 
are termed Zend-aoenta. 

0uelder-r0B6» n. See 0RLT)KR-IU>.SK. 


princely family in Italy, originally Geiman, 
and re- transported into Germany in tlic 
eleventh century, still, however, retaining 
large possessions in Italy. Well, son of Isen- 
brand, Count of Altorf, one of the vassals of 
Charlemagne, is said to have been the first 
to bear the name. It still continues in the 
two branches of the Ilniise of Brunswick — 
the ducal and the royal, to which latter the 
reigning family of Britain belongs. After 
the battle of Weinsborg, fought in 1140 
against the WaibUngetis(Gliibelline 8 ), where 
the name of the head of the house was given 
as a rallying cry or watchword to his follow- 
ers, the term became gradually extended to 
all members of that faction in Italy 
whim aimed at national independence and 
supported the pope, while that of Qhibelline 
was given to the supporters of the emperors 
in their endeavour to subjugate Italy to 
Germany. The contest lasted for nearly 300 
years, desolating both countries. Latterly 
the term was applied to a supporter of de- 
mocratic prinMples, and that of Ohibelline 
to an upholder of aristocracy. The terms 
fell into disiiHo towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century. 800 Ghibelline. 

Ouelfio, Ouelpblc (gwelf'ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Guelfs.— Guefyfc order, a 
Hanoverian order of knighthood founded in 
1815 by Geo. IV., then prince regent, and 
entitled the Royal Hanoverian Giielflc Order. 
It consists of grand crosses, commanders, 
and knights, both civil and military. 
Quenon (ge-noh), n. The popular French 
name of the sm^l long-tatied monkeys of 
Africa, including the grivet, vervet, Ac. 
The green monkey (Cereocelms Sabmts) may 
be regarded as the typo. 

' OuWaOn (gdr'don), fi, [O.Fr. guerdon. It. 
guiderdone^ from L.L. wideramium, cor- 
rupted from O.G. wida,rl6n{k. 8ax. wither- 
lem^ a recompense —the I of I6n being 
changed into d through the influence of the 
X. donum, a gift—from widar (G. wider), \ 
against, and ldn» reward. For change of Taut 
to into Romance pu, see OUISB.] A reward; 


requital; recompense: used both In a good 
and bad sense. [Poetical or rhetorical] 

They were sure of being able, for a time at least, 
to indulge In ‘pillage and murder, and to practise, 
without restraint, those excesses which they regarded 
as the choicest £utrdon of a soldier's career. 

Sucklt. 

Guerdon (gdr'don), v.t To give a guerdon 
to; to reward. 

And I am guerdon'd at the last with shame. Shak. 

Him we gave a costly bribe 
To gtterdon silence. Tennyson, 

Guexdonable (g^r^don-a-bl), a. Worthy of 
guerdon or reward. Sir G. Buck. 
OuerdonleSB, a. Without rewartl Chau- 
cer. 

Guereza (gc-reV.a), n. A beautiful Abys- 
sinian monkey of the genus Colobus, with 
long black-an<i-white hair. 

Guerite (gc-rct). n. [Fr.] In fort a small 
projecting tower or box of wood at the 
salient angles of works on the top of the 
revetment to hold a sentry. 

GuemBey (g^^rn'se), n. A sort of close-fitting 
woollen Knitted shirt. 

Guerrilla, Guerl21a(ge-rina; Sp. pron. gar- 
rei'ya), n. (Sp. guerrilla, dim. of guerra, Fr. 
Querre, war.] 1. A carding on of war by 
the constant attacks of independent bands; 
an irregular petty war.— 2. One who carries 
on. or assists In carrying on, irregular war- 
fare; especially, a member of an indepen- 
dent band engaged in predatory excursions 
against an enemy. 

Guerrilla, Guerilla (ge-rilla), a. Of or be- 
longing to a guenilla or petty war; as, a 
guerrilla war; a guetrilla soldier; a guer- 
rilla band. — Guerrilla war or warfare, an 
irregular mode of carrying on war by con- 
stant attacks of independent bands of armed 
peasants, especially when government is 
occupied with invading armies. The troops 
are self-constituted, disconnected with the 
army as to pay, provisions, and movements, 
and may dismiss themselves at any time. 
GuerxHlero (ger-rel-yer'o),?!. [Sp.j Same as 
Guerrillist. 

GuerrllllBt, Guerimst (ge-riHst). n. A 
nieniber of a band of irregular soldiers who 
engage in guerrilla warfare; a guerrillcro. 
GUCBB (ges), v.t. [0.£. gesse, L.Q. and D. 
giseen, Dan. gisse, giette, to guess; Icel. geta, 
to get, to inaKo mention of, to guess, geta, a 
guess, ("omp. K. get, forget, D. vergissen, to 
make a mistake or an erroneous conjecture. 
Cog. Ir. geasaim, to divine, to foretell] 

1. To fonn an opinion concerning, without 
certain principles or means of knowledge; 
to judge of at random. 

First, if thou canst, the harder re.ison guess. Pope. 

I c.innot guess her face or form ; 

But wiiaC to me is form or face I Praed. 

2. To judge or form an opinion of from rea- 
sons that render a thing probable, but fall 
short of sufficient evidence; as, from slight 
circumstances or occasional expressions we 
guess a iM?r8on’B feeling regarding any mat- 
ter,- 3. To conjecture rightly; to solve by 
a correct conjecture; as, to miess a riddle ; 
he guessed my designs.- -4. To hit upon; to 
reproduce by memory. 

'Pell me their words as near as thou canst gttess 
them. Shok, 

5. To think; to suppose; to imagine: fol- 
lowed by clause or subject understood. 

Not altogether ; better far, I guess. 

That we do make our entrance several ways. Shak. 

Wh.*it authority surfeits on would relieve us; if they 
would yield us but the superfluity, while it were whole- 
some. we might gttess they relieved us tiuiiiancly. 

Skak. 

[This verb Is much used collo<miaI1y in the 
Ignited States (especially in New migland) 
in the sense of to believe, to be sure; as. I 
guess he is at home; 1 guess I shall; that is, 
to be sure, or of course, I shall.]— S yn. To 
conjecture, suppose, sunnise.suspoct.divlne, 
think, ima^ne. 

OueBB (ges), v.i. To form a conjecture; to 
judge at random, or without any strong 
evidence: withal 

The same author ventures to g$tess at the particu- 
lar fate which would attend the Koman government. 

Swift.' 

OueBB (gesX n. Judgment without certain 
evidence or grounds; conjecture. 

A poet must confess 

Ills art's like physic, but a happy guess. Dryden. 
OueSB (ges), n. [Corrupt form of guise.] 
Guise; fashion; sort: generally used adjec- 
tively. 

Here comes another customer. Sir W. Scoff. 
My lady Isabella is of another /mtxx mould. 

//. fPaipoie. 

Business must be done in another guess way than 
that. . Godwin. 


OueBSer (ges^er), n. One who guesses; a 
conjecturer; one who Judges or gives an 
opinion without certain means of knowing. 

If fortune should please to take such a crotchet, . . . 
To give thee lawn sleeves, a mitre and rochet. 
Whom wouldst tliou resemble? I leave thee a 
gueiser. Swi/i. 

Guessillgly (ges^ing-Ii). adv. By way of con- 
jecture; conjecturally; hypothetically. 

1 have a XeXter guessing/y set down. Skak. 

GuesB-rope. OueBs-warp (ges'rCp, ges'- 
wgrpl n. Naut a rope having one end fas- 
tened to a distant object, in order to warp 
a vessel towards the object.— (ruess-teai^ 
boom, a spar run out from the side of a ves- 
sel, with a rope attached near its outer ex- 
tremity, for boats to ride by when the ves- 
sel is at her moorings. 

Guesswork (gos'werk), n. Work performed 
; at hazard or by mere conjecture. 

The pompous rascalHon, 

Who don't speak It.'ilian 

Nor French, must have scribbled \\y guesswork, 

Byron. 

Guest (gest), n. [A. Sax. gtrst, gest, gist; 
comp. Icel. gestr, O.Sax. D. and G. gast, Goth. 
gasts, a guest, a stranger. Cog. W. gwest, 
visit, entertainment, gwestai,a guest; Armor. 
hostiz, a guest ; Rus. gosty, Bohem. host, a 
guest; L. hostis, an enemy. From a root 
ghan, Skr. han, to strike, whence also L. 
nasta, a spear.] A visitor or friend enter- 
tained ill the house or at the table of another, 
whether by in vitatiori or otherwise; a lodger 
at a hotel or lodging-house. 

Tlie wedding was furiiLshed withguesfs. 

Mat. xxii. 10. 

T rue friendship's laws are by this rule exprest. 
Welcome the cuiiiitig, speed the parting ^Me.vr. 

Pope. 

Guest t (gest), r.l To entertain as a guest; 
to act the part of host to. 

When you suppose to re.ist men at your table 
You Goas angels in men's habit hid. 

Sy/r/esfer, Du Hartas. 

Guest t (gest), v,i. To act the part of a 
guest; to be a guest. 

And tell me, best of princes, who he was 
That guested here so \ate. Chapman. 

Guest-chamber (gest'cham-l^^r), n. An 
apartment approiiriatcd to the entertain- 
ment of guests. Mark xiv. 14. 

Guesten (gost'en), v.i. To lotige as a guest. 
[Scotch. 1 

GuestlTet (gesi'lv), a. Pertaining to a 
guest. ‘ Guestive fare.' Chajnnan. 

Guest -rite (gest'ilt), n. Ofllce duo to a 
guest. 

Guest-rope (gest^rop), n. ATaut. same as 
Guess-rope. 

Guest-taker t (gcst'tak-firt, «. An agister; 
one who took cattle to feed in the royal 
forests. 

Guestwise (gcst'wlz), adv. In the manner 
or capacity of a guest. 

My heart with her but Sks guestivise sojourned. 

Skak. 

Oueux (gu), n. pt [Fr., a raggamuflln; id. 
Icsguenx, raggainuflltis, beggars: a term first 
applied in disparagement to the party, but 
soon afterwards asBuiucd by themselves as 
a title of lionour.] The title of the patriot 
nobles of the J^ow Countries who witnstood 
Philip II. of Spain in his efforts to impose 
the Intiuisitinn on their native land. 
GueveX, n. 'I'he native name of the pigmy 
antelope of Africa {A ntUope pygmrea), the 
smallest species of the family. In size it 
scarcely exceeds a rat, and its legs are not 
thicker than a goose-quill 
GulXiaw (guf-fft'), 7i. r Imitative.] A loud or 
sudden burst of laughter. , 

Young buttons burst out into e guffaw, phackeray. 

GulTer (gufi^r), n. A local name for a flsli, 
the viviparous blenny {Zoaremus vivipart/s). 
Guggle (EUE'i)t v.i. [Imitative, suggested 
by gurgle.] To make a sound like tntft of 
a liquid passing through a iian-ow aper- 
ture, or of air being forced through a liquid; 
to gurgle. 

Guggle (gugl), n. A sound as of a liqiiitl 
passing through a narrow aperture, or of 
air being forced through a liciuid; a gurgle. 
'The slow guggle of the natives' hiibble- 
buhhles.* IF. H. liusseU, 

Ouhr (g^r), n. [G., primarily, fermeutation. 
from gdhren, to ferment] A loose earthy 
deposit from water found in the cavities or 
clefts of rocks, mostly white, but sometimes 
red or yellow, from a mixture of clay or 
ochre. 

Oulao, Oulacum (gwPak, gwl-fikum), n. 
Same as OuaiaeuM^ 

Gulana-hark (gwd-k'na-bftrkX n. The bark 
of the Portlandia hexandra, a tree of the 


ch,ehsdn; th. Be. loch; g,go; J,Job; h, Fr. ton; ng,aing; Til, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, teAig; zb, azure.— See Key. 
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nat order Rublaceie, much valued as a feb- 
rifufifo, and commonly so used in ^'rench 
Oiiiana. 

Gulba (ffwfba), n. A kind of ({uadniped re- 
sembling the gaselle. Ootdmnith. 
OniCOWar (gf'kwarX n. The title of a sov- 
ereign prince in India, the ruler of Baroda. 
Spelled also Ouihwar, Cfaekwart Ac, 
Guldable (gld'a-bl), a. That may be guided; 
that may be governed by counsel. * A siib- 
missive and guidable spirit.' Bp, Sprat 
Guidage (gid'aj), n. [See auiD£.J 1. Guid- 
ance; direction; lead. 

B^dew Mcxitli's altar with your blood. 

And go beneath his Souths . 

2. An old legal term signifying the reward 
given for safe-conduct through a strange 
land or unknown country. 

Guidance (gfd'ans), n. [See OUIPE.] The 
act of guiding; direction; government; a 
leading. 

Ills studie.s were without and without plan. 

Macaulay. 

Guide (gid), v.L pret. A pp. guided; p|ir. 
guuiitig, [Kr. guider; It. guidare; Sp. gutar 
—of Teutonic origin, and akin to G. weisen, 
tf> show, to direct, to lead, and probably to 
Goth, vitan, to watch over. A. Sax. witan, to 
observe, to know. For change of w into gu 
see Guise.] l. To load or direct in a way ; 
to conduct in a course or path; as, to guide 
an enemy or a traveller who is not acquainted 
with the road or course. 

I wi&h youdjruictc me to your sovereign's court. 

SJta/t. 

2. To direct; to regulate. 

He will gruidt his alTatrs with discretion. Ps. cxii. 5. 

3. To influence in conduct or actions; to 
give direction to. 

When nothing but the interest of this world 
men, they many times rondude that the .sligtucst 
wrongs arc not to be put up. Ktttleweil. 

4. To instruct and direct; as, let parents 
nnidt their children to virtue, dignity, and 
happiness.— 5. To attend to; to look after; 
to superintend. 

l will that the younger women marry, bear children, 
and jguiiU the house. 1 Tim. v. 14. 

fl. To treat; to use; as, the laddie was 111 
guided. [Scutch. ] — Guide, Direct, Sway. 
Chiide implies that the person guiding either 
accompanies or precedes 11 s; while' direct 
merely infers that ho gives instructions, 
w'hich may be done from a distance. Direct 
thus implies tliat we must reflect and to 
some extent exercise our own judgment; 
guide, that we trustingly follow where we 
are led. Sway is used of some influence 
(generally bad) which turns us aside from 
what otherwise wouhi have been the course 
followed, and in tills sense is nearly equal 
to blast. We are guided or directed by our 
principles or reason, and swayed by our 
passions or feelings. 

Guide guide. It. guida, Sn. 

guia. See the verb.] 1. A person who leacls 
or directs another in his way or course; a 
conductor; as, the army followed the guids. 
2. One who or that which directs another 
in his conduct or course of life; a director; 
a regulator. 

He will be owr guide, even to death. Ps. xlviii. 14. 
We h.ivc sure experience for our guide. Dryden. 
They were dangerous guides, the feelings. 

Tefitiyson. 

8. A guide-book (which see).— 4. In techno- 
logy, applied to various contrivances in- 
tended to direct or keep to a fixed course 
or motion. See aun>E-»AR, GuiPE-RAlh, 
Ac. 

Gulde-bax, Guide-block (gldbiir, gfda)iok), 
n. One of two pieces of metal with parallel 
aides fitted on the ends of the crosshead of 
a steam-engine, on which It slides and by 
which it is kept parallel to the cylinder. 
They are a siilistitute for the parallel mo- 
tion. Called also Slide-rod ancf Slide. 
Guide-book (gnrbqk), n. A book for direct- 
ing travellers and tourists as to the best 
routes, Ac., and giving them information 
about the places they visit. 

Gttideless (gld'les), a. Destitute of a guide; 
wanting a director. Dryden. 

Guide-post (gld'pdst),n. A post at the forks 
of a road for directing travellers the way ; 
a finger-post. Burke. 

Guider ^d'4r), n. A guide; a director. 
Guide -rail (gid'r&l), n. In rail, an addi- 
tional rail placed midway between the two 
ordinary rails of the track, and employed 
in connection with devices on the en^ne or 
carriages to keep a train from leaving the 
track in curves, crossings, or steep gradients. 


GuUereaavt ti. A female guide or leader. 
Chauur. 

Guide -aerew (gid'skrox in ^nacA. a 

screw for directing or regulating certain 
movements. 

Guide-tube (gfd'tdb), n. In maeh. any con- 
trivance by whidi a boring-bit or drill is 
guided, but which consists commonly of a 
fixed tube to prevent swerving. 

Guidon (gfdonX n. [Fr. See Guide.] l. The 
little flag or standard of a troop of cavalry; 
a flag used to direct the ronvemeuts of in- 
fantry; a flag used to signal witli at sea; the 
flag of a guild or fraternity.— 2. One who boars 
a guidon; a standard-bearer.— 3. One of a 
community that Charlemagne established at 
Rome to guide pilgrims to the Holy Land. 
Guikwar (grkwEr), n. Same as Quicatoar. 
Guild (gild). M. [A. Sax. gild, gield, geld, a 
payment of money, tribute, hence a society 
or company whore payment was made for 
its charge and support, from gildan, to pay; 
D. gild, a guild. See Guilt.] 1. An asso- 
ciation or incorporation of men belonging 
to the same class or engaged in similar pur- 
suits. formed for mutual aid and protection; 
as, the Stationers* Guild; the Ironmongers' 
Guild.— 2. \ A guildhall. Spenser. 
Guildable i (gUd'a-bl), a. Liable to a tax. 
Sjfelinan. 

GuUd-bTOther(g!ld'bruTH-6r),9k Afellow- 
inembor of a guild. 

Guilder (gild'^r), n. [Formerly gylden, gild- 
em, D. and G. gulden, a florin; modifleti as 
if a coin of Qelders or Gueldres. ] A coin in 
Holland worth twenty stivers, or Is. Sd. 
English; a florin; In pi. formerly -money. 
Written someiimes Guder. 

I am bound 

To Persia, and wMit gudders for my voyage. 

.Shak, 

Guildhall (giUVhal), n. The hall where a 
guild or corporation usually assembles; a 
town or corporation hall ; specifically, the 
corporation hall and seat of several of the 
courts of tlie city of Loudon. 

The mayor towards hies him in all post. 

Shak. 

Guild-rent (gild'rent), n. Rent payal)le to 
the cro^vn by any guild or fraternity. 
Guildry (gild'ri), n. In Scotland, a guild; 
tlie members of a guild. 

Guile (gll), n. [Romance form of Tout, wile 
(which see); O. Fr. auile, guile. For change 
of Telit, w into Romance gu see Guise.] 
Craft; cunning; artifice; duplicity; deceit. 

Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom i.s 1x0 guile. 

Jn. i. 47. 

O. tlmt deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 

And with a virtuous viaard hide foul guile, ^haJb, 
Wc may, with more successful hope, resolve 
To wa|;e by force ot guile eternal war. Milton. 

Gullet (gll), v.t 1. To disguise craftily. 

Is it repen t.incc, 

Or only a fair shew togutle his mischiefs? Beau.GeFl. 

2. To deceive; to delude. Spenser. 

Gulled t (glFcd), a. Deceiving; treacherous. 

Thus ornament is but ihcguUed sliore 
To a most dangerous sea. Shak. 

Guileful (gllTul)* O'' ^ull of guile; intended 
to deceive; cunning; crafty; artful; wily; 
deceitful; insidious; treacherous. 

Without expense at all, 

hy guileful fair words peace may be obtain'd. 

Shak. 

Guilefully (gil'ful-liX odv. in a guileful 
manner; treacherously; deceitfully. ‘The 
tempter replied.’ Milton. 

Gullefulneee (gfiTiil-nes), n. The state or 
quality of Ijcing guileful; deceitf illness. 
GuUeleee (glHes), a. Free from guile or 
deceit; artless; frank; sincere; honest. ‘The 
plain ox, that harmless, honest, guileless 
animal. ' Thomson. 

OuileleBBneSB (gilles-nes), n. State or ciua- 
lity of lielng guileless; freedom from guile. 
GuUert (gir^rX n. One who betrays into 
danger by insiaious arts. 

So goodly did beguile the guder of his prey. 

S/enser. 

QuUlemet (giFld-met), n. [Fr., from name 
ot inventor.] in printing, one of the marks 
used to inclose a quotation (* ’), (" "); a 
quotation mark. [Rare.] 

Guillemot (giFIS-mot), n. [Fr. guilleinot, 
perhaps from Armor, gwila. to weep, and 
O.Fr. rmeite, a gull; comp. Annon gwelan, 
a kind of sea-bird, and R. ytUf. j A natato- 
rial bird of the genus TJrla, included among 
the auks (AlciaflsX or made with them a 
Biib-famity pf the divers (Colymbidi^, to 
which it beam a closer resemblance. These 
birds are spread over the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, reaching as far 


south as the southern coast of England. 
They breed In great numbers on the cuffs of 
Orkney and Shetland, forming a source of 



Common Guillemot ( Uria trade). 


profit to tlie adventurous inhabitants. The 
common guillemot ((/, troile) is about 
18 inches in length, and lays only one egg, 
of large size, which is esteemed a delicacy. 
It is for the eggs and the young birds tlie 
fowlers descend the rocks. If the egg is 
removed another is laid. The guillemot flies 
and runs tolerably well, and is said to convey 
its young to the water on its back. The black 
guillemot ( (I. grylle) is about 14 Inches long, 
and lays three eggs, often on the bare rock. 
It is not so common as the former. Other 
species are enumerated among British birds, 
but are rare. 

GulUevat (girie-vat), n. [From Fr. guUUr, 
to ferment, Armor, goell, ferment, and £. 
vat') A vat for fermenting liquom. 

Quilloche (gil-loshO, n. [Fr. , said to be altcM- 
a workman named Ouilloeke, the inventor J 
In arch, an ornament in the form of two or 
more bands or strings tw^lstiug over each 



Guilloche Ornament. 

other so as to repeat the same figure In a 
continued series by the spiral returning of 
the bands. The term is also applied, out 
improperly, to a fret. 

Giuillotine (glMo-t^nO, n. 1. An engine for 
beheading persons at one stroke— an inven- 
tion of the middle ages - adopted with im- 
provements by the National Assembly of 
Franco during the first revolution on the 
proposal of a Dr. Ouillotin, after whom it 
is named. In this apparatus decapitation 
is effected by means of a steel blade loaded 
with a mass of lead, and sUdiiig between 
two upright posts, grooved on their inner 
sides, the person's neck being confined in a 
circular opening between two planks, the 
upper one of which also slides up or down. 



The condemned is strapped to a board, 
which in the out ia ahowu resting horison- 
tatly on the table in front ot the upright 
posts, but which is easily drawn forward 
and set upright when necessary, and again 


F&te. far. fat, fall; mB, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, So. abune; So. fag. 
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canted over upon the table and rapidly 
moved up so as to place the neck of the 
condemned within the semicircle of the 
lower plank, the other being raised for the 
purpose. On the right of the table Is a 
large basket or trough of wicker-work for 
the reception of the body. Under the place 
where the head rests Is an oblong trough 
for its reception. The knife is fixed to the 
cap or lintel on the top of the posts by a claw 
in the form of an 8, the lower part of which 
opens as the upper part closes. This claw is 
acted upon 1>y a lever to which a cord is at- 
tached. When the head of the condemned 
is in position the cord is pulled, and by the 
action of the lever the knife is set at liberty, 
descending by the grooves in the upright 
posts and falling upon the neck of the con- 
demned just behind the planks which keep 
the head in position. The scaffold, which is 
surrounded by an open railing, is raised 6 
or 7 feet from the ground. —2. A machine 
which cuts by a knife descending between 
grooved posts, much used for cutting paper, 
straw, Called also Guillotine-cutter. 
QuUlOtine (giMo-ten'), v.L pret. A pp. guillo- 
tined; ppr. guillotining. To behead by the 
guillotine. 

GuUla (giis). n. [Comp. A. Sax. peofo, yellow. J 
A plant, the corn -marigold. 

GuUt (gilt), n. [A. Sax. gylt, a crime, from 
gildan, gyldan, to pay, to requite; Icel. 
gjald, payineiit, retribution, gjalda, to pay, 
to vield : £. yield (which see). ] 1. Crimi- 
nality; that state of a moral agent which 
results from his wilful or intentional enm- 
missiou of a crime or offence, knowing it to 
be a crime or violation of law. Guilt implies 
both criminality and liableness to puiiisli- 
nient. Guilt may proceed either from a 
positive act or breacn of law, or fmm volun- 
tary neglect of known duty. -2. Criminality 
in a political or civil view; exposure to for- 
feiture or other penalty. 

A ship incurs £‘utU by the violation of a blockade. 

/Cent. 

3.f A crime; offence. 

Close pent \\\> guilts 

Rive your eoncealinf; continents, and ask 

These cireadful suiiiiaoncrs grace. 


GttUtUlke t (glltadik), a. Guilty. 

Guiltily (gilrMi), ado. In a guilty manner. 

His looks frightened the .'imbassador. who after look- 
ing guiltily for a little time at the gricf-stricken man 
burned away without a further word. Thackeray. 

Guiltiness (gilt'i-nes), n. The state of being 
guilty; wickedness; crimiuality; guilt. 

He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful 
puiitiness than of a nuinblc faithfulness. 

Hir P. Sidney. 

Guiltless (giltlesX a. 1. Free from guilt, 
crime, or offence; innocent. 

The T.nrd will not hold him jrniittess that taketh 
his name in vain. Hx. xx. 7. 

2. Without experience ; ignorant. 'Heifers 
guiltUee ot the yoke.' Pope. 

Such gardening tools, as art yet rude. 
Guiit&ss of Are, had formed. Milton, 

Guiltlessly (gilt'les-ll). adv. In a guiltless 
manner. 

Guiltlessness (gilt'les-nes), n. State or qua- 
lity of being guiltless. Sir P. Sidney, 
Gimt-BlOlC (gilt'sik), a, Made sick by or in 
eonseqiience of guilt 'A guilt-eick con- 
science. Beau, i FI. 

Guilty (gilt'i), a. [K.Sox.gyltia. See Guilt.] 
1. Having incurred guilt; having committed 
a orime or offence, or liaving violated a law 
by an overt act or by neglect, and by tliat 
act or neglect being liable to punishment; 
not innocent; criminal; morally delinquent: 
with qf before the orime. 'The guilty kin- 
dred of the queen.’ Shaje. 

Nor he. nor you, yeeregrnilly cf the strife. Dryden. 


2. Pertaining to guilt; indicating or eypress- 
ing guilt; as, a guUiy flush instantly rose to 
his ntce.~-3.t Conscious; cognizant: with 

ril give out . . . and swearittoo, if thoiilthu'me; 
and that 1 know the time and place where he stole it, 
though my soul bejpiAlty ef ao such thing. B. yonson. 


4.t Liable; owing; condemned to payment: 
with gf. 


They answered and said, lie \a guilty death. 

HmV xsvi. 66. 


Gods of the liquid realms on which I row. 

If, given by you, the laurel bind niy brow, 

Assist to make me guilty ^ my vow. Dryde*t. 


Qulmtard (glm^rd), n. [Fr. pusmbarde.] 
The Jew’s^arp. [Rare.] 

Ctalnsa (gi'nS). n. r^ause first coined of 
gold brought irom Cfuinea, in Africa.] 1. A 
gold coin of Great Britain of the value of 


21 shillings sterling: since the issue of sove- 
reigns in 1817 no longer coined. 

The guinea, so called from the Guinea gold out of 
which u was first struck, was proclaiiiied in 1663, and 
to go for twenty shillings ; but it never went for less 
than twenty-one shillings. Pinkerton. 

2. A sum of money of the same amount; as, 
he has sold his picture for 1000 guineae. 

Guinea -com (gi'ne-kom), n. A plant. 
Sorghum milgare. Bee Souohum. 

Guinea - dropper ( gi'nO-drop-dr ), n. One 
who cheats by dropping counterfeit guineas. 

Who now the guinea-dropper's bait regards, 

Trick'd by the sharper's dice or juj^ler's cards. Gay. 

Guinea-fowl (gi’ne-foul), n. The Numida 
msleagriit, a fowl of the rasorial order, 
family Phasianidic, closely allied to the 
peacocks and pheasatiis, a native of Africa, 
and common in Guinea, whence the name. 



Guinea-fowl (JVufnida tneleagris). 


It is larger than the common domestic fowl, 
and has a short stnmg bill with a wattle 
hanging down at each side, tlie head naked 
and surmounted by a crest. Its colour is a 
dark gray, beautifully variegated with small 
white spots. The guinea-fowl was well 
known to the Romans, and has long been 
coiiimoii in our own poultry-yards, of which 
it is rather a quarrelsome member. Both 
flesh and eggs are esteemed as food. 

Guinea-graiUB (gl’no-granz), n. pi. Grains 
of paradise. 

GuineaHKraBB (gi'ne-gras), n. A species of 
grass (Panicum jumentorum or P. maxi- 
mum) cultivated in the West Indies and 
Boutheru States of America, and used as 
fodder for horses. It is a native of West 
Africa, and of the same genus with millet. 

Guinea-hen (gi'nc-hen), n. 1 . A guinea-fowl 
(which see),— 2. A courtezan. [Old slang.] 


with spots of orange and black. It is easily 
tamed, and is often kept in this and otlier 
countries as a domestic pot. The name 
guinea-pig is a sad misnomer, as the animal 
has nothing to do with Guinea, and of course 
is not related to the pig. Guinea may be by 
corruption for Guiana, and pig may have 
been suggested by the absence of a tail. 
Bee Cavia. 

Guinea-plum (gi'ne-plum). n. A West 
African tree (Parinarium excelsum), attain- 
ing the height of eo feet, with long leaves 
and large terminal bunches ot flowers, suc- 
ceeded by a fruit about the size of an Im- 
peratrice plum. This fruit Is covered with 
a rough skin ; the edible matter is a dr}*, 
farinaceous substance surrounding a large 
stone. 

Guinea-worm (gi’ne-wbrm), n. A species 
of worm, Filaria medimtutis, which is very 
common in hot countries, and often insinu- 
ates itself under the human skin, causing in- 
tense pain. When it shows itself externally 
it is extracted very slowly for fear of break- 
ing it. 

Gumiad (gwiii'ynd). n. Same as Gtryniad. 

Guipure (ge-puK). n. [Kr.] 1. An imitation 
of antioue lace, very durable, equally beauti- 
ful, and less exiieiisivc. — 2. A kind of gimp. 

Guiaard (glz'ui'd), n. A guiser. (Scotch.) 

Guise (gixi, n. [Fr. guiee, the Romance equi- 
valent of £. wiee, mode, fashion, O.H.G. 
wlfia, O. weiee; in A. Bax. used only as a 
term, in the foim trfx, as in rihtwU, righteous. 
Comp, guard, ward; guile, wUe; guar- 
antee, warranty; Fr. guerre, K. war; Fr. 
Guillaume (Gulielimtts), Tout. }Vilhelm. In 
each case the Teutonic form is the older, 
the w being changed into gu in passing into 
the Romance tongues, from the diinculty the 
Romance speakiug people have in pronounc- 
ing it.) 1. External appearance; dress; garb; 
rh, ho appeared in the gniee of a shepherd. 

‘ Some, who under the gniee of religion, sacri- 
ficed BO many thousands.' Swift. 

That love which i.s without dissimulation wears not 
the APtise of modern liberality. y. M. Mason. 

2. Manner; mien; cast or behaviour. 

Lo you, here she comes 1 This is her \exy gnisei 
and. upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her ; st.'ind 
close. Shak. 

By their 

Just men they .seem. Milton. 

3. Custom; mode; practice; manner. *T() 
shame the gttiee o' tne world.' Shak. 

The sw.'titi replied, It never was onr guise 
To slight the poor, or aught hutiiane despise. Pope. 


Hre I would drown myself for the love of aguinea- 
hen 1 would change iiiy humanity with baboon. 

Shak. 

Guinea-peadl (gUno-pech), 71 . A West 
African tropical plant {Sareocephalue eecu- 
lentue), having pink flowers and an edible 
fruit of the size of a poach. See Saiico- 
CKPIIALUS. 

Guinea -poppsr (gl'nd - pep • p^r ), n. Cap- 
sicum annuum, a South American and 
Indian plant, which is frequently cultivated 
and preserved under the name of Capsicum, 
and was introduced to England before 1&4S. 
In many parts of the south of Europe its 
fruit is oaten ^eon by the peasants, and is 
preferred by them to onions or garlic. The 
name is also given to the seeds or dried 
fruit of several widely different plants, but 
agreeing in their peppery character and 
being natives of West Africa, as to the 
capsules or dried fruit of Capsicum fru- 
teseens, sold by druggists under the name 
of guinea-pepper, to tlie seeds of Habzelia 
cethiopica, and sometimes to grains of para- 
dise. See Cayrnnr PifiPPBR. 

Guinea-pig (gt'uo-pig), 71. a rodent mam- 



Guinea-pig (Grf'm cobaya). 

mal of the genus Cavia or Cavy, the C. 
eebaya, found in Brazil. It is abont7 inches 
in length, and of a white cdlour, variegated 


Guise (giz), V. t. and i. To dress as a guisard ; 
to assume or act the part of a guisard. 

Then like a.guised b.'ind. that for a while 
H.is ininiick d forth a sad and gloomy tale. 

y. Baillie. 

Guiser (glz'^r), 71 . [From gttise, the meaning 
being one who aSBiimes a guise or garb other 
than his own.] A masker; a mummer; one 
who volunteers vocal music for money about 
the time of Christmas and the New-year. 
Guitar (gi- tar'), 71. [Fr. guitare. It ehitarra, 

L. cithara, Gr. 
kitharaC\ A mu- 
sical st tinged in- 
strument, some- 
what resem- 
bling the lute, 
much esteemed 
in Spain and 
Italy. It has six 
strings, whicli 
are played upon 
by twitching 
with the Angers 
of the riglit 
hand, while the 
notes are stop- 
X>cd by the An- 
gers of the left 
liand upon the 
finger-hoard, 
which has frets 
across it. 1'he 
throe higliest 
strings of the guitar are generally of gut. and 
the three lowest of silk spun over with sil- 
vered wire. 

Gult-guit (gwit'gwlt). 71. [From the sound 
of its voice. ] The nnine given tn a sub- 
family of passerine birds funtul in Australia 
and South America. Bee Caurkbinas. 
Guiiard (giz'ord), n. A guiser or masker. 
[Scotch.] 

Quia (gfllaX n. [L. gtda, the throat.] In 
arch, same as Qola (which see). 

Gular (gfl’iar). a. [From L. gtila, the throat 
or gullet] Pertaining to the gullet. 



1, French Guitar of 17th Century. 
9, Modern Guitar. 
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Qulaund (^uliind), n. [Icel. giUoiid-^aul^ 
yellow, and ond, a duck.J An aquatic fowl 
of a size between a duck and a goose, the 
breast and belly white, the head mallard 
green. It inhabits Iceland. 

Glllclit tenlch), n. [Allied to Sw. gdUca, to 
gulch; D. guUig, greedy.] 1. A swallowing 
or devouring.— 2. A glutton. 

You muddy dar'st look me in the face. 

While mine eyes simrkle with revengeful firef 
Ant Brewer. 

3. A deep, abrupt ravine caused by the 
action of water; a gully. [United States.] 
OulCh \ (gulch), V. t. I’o swallow greedily. 
Oole (gul), v.t. In her. to give the coloui* of 
gules to. Hegwooii. 

Gules (gulz), H. [French 
gueuUe, from Per. gxd, a 
rose.] In heraldry, tlie 
term employed to indi- 
cate rctl. It is repre- 
sented in an eiignived 
escutcheon by vertical 
lines. 

Gulf (gulO. n. [Fr. golfe. 

It. golfo. Mod. Qr. ktd^ 
pho8, Gr. kolpoH, gulf.] 

1. A large indentation on tlie coast-line of a 
country or region ami the sea embraced in 
it; a tract of water extending from the 
ocean or a sea into the land; a bay; a bight; 
as, the Grid/ of Mexico; the (rulf of Venice. 

2. An abyss ; a cliasm ; a deep place in the 
earth; as, the (fid/ of Avemus. 

A profound as that Serhoni.'in bog. 

Betwixt D.imiata and Mount Casius old. 

Where uritiies whole have bunk. Mdton. 

A whirlpool; an absorbing eddy. Shak. 
That which gulfs or swallows; the gullet. 

Scale of draij^on. tooth of wolf. 

Witches* iiiiiiiiiiiy. maw awkX £ulf 
Of the raviu'd salt*.sca shark. Shak. 

Anything insatiable. 

A gulf iA ruin swallowing gold. Tennyson. 

A witle interval, as in station, education, 
and the like; as. the gulf that separates the 
higher and lower classes. 7. In Cambridge 
U niversity, the place at the bottom of the 
list of passes, where the names of those who 
have barely escaped being plucked in exam- 
ination are written. Their names are sepa- 
rated from those of the studeuts who have 
passed creditably by a line. 

The ranks of nnr curatehood are supplied by 
youths, whom at ihc very bcit merciful exaiiiitu’rs 
nave r.iiscd from the very gates of ‘pluck’ to the 
comparative paradise of the * gttl/' Sat. Krv. 

8. In mining, a largo deposit of ore iti a 
lode. 

Gulf (gulf), v.t. 1. To .swallow; to overwhelm, 
as by swallowing; to ingulf. [Kare.J 
If with thee the roaring welN 

Should him faihoin deep in brine. ’Tennyson, 

2. In the University of Cambridge, to place in 
the gulf, or among those students who have 
barely escaped being plucked in tlicir Anal 
examination. 

Gulf-Stream (gulf'strem), n. A stream or 
current of warm water, wliicli flows from 
the Gulf of Mexico thruugli the channel 
between (h]ba and America, past the Per- 
imidas, touching the tail of the great bank of 
Newfoundland, and thence sweeps onwards 
towanls Kiirope, part going north, and part 
returning southerly the tropics. 

Gulf -weed (gulf 'wed), n. A genus of 
sea -weeds (Sargassiim), of the sub -order 
FucaceaB, of which two species, S. vxUgare 
and S. bacciferxim, are found abunduntfy in 
the Atlantic Ocean as 
well as in the Pacific 
and the Indian Ocean. 

They are Ironical 
plants. IntheAtianiic 
they chiefly occupy a 
more or less inter- 
rupted space between 
the 20th and 30th par- 
allels of north lati- 
tude, called the Sar- 
gasso Sea, and are also 
plentiful in the Gulf- 
stream, whence tlie 
name. The S, bacei- 
Serum has its specific 
name from the numerous grapcllke air-ves- 
sels by which the plant is buoyed. It was 
flnt discovered by Columbus. 

GuUy (guinea. Full of gulfs or whirlpools. 

To |>a!w \}\egul/k purple sea that did no sea* rites 
know. Chayman. 

Gul-ffUl (guVguI), n. [Native name. ] A sort 
of enunam nr cement maile of pounded sea- 
shells mixed with oil, which hardens like a 



Gulf-weed {Sargais%tm 
baen/ernm). 


stone, and is put over a ship's bottom in 
India, so that worms cannot penetrate even 
when the copper is off. 

GuUelnUt (f^^li-el-ma), n. [After Queen 
Caroline WuhelmiM, wife of Maximilian 1. 
of Bavaria. 1 A genus of South American 
palms, of which Q. speciom or peach-palm 
is cultivated on the banks of tne Amazon 
and Rio Negro, supplying the natives with 
food and other necessaries. It grows to the 
height of 00 or 80 feet. 

Gullet t (gulist), n. [L. gulo.'\ A glutton. 

Gull (gui), M. [Old and I’rov. E. gull, a 
young unfledged bird of any kind; a nest- 
ling; comp. 'As that ungentle guU, the 
cuckoo's bird.* Shak., 1 lieu. IV. v. 1. l*Yom 
Icel. gul, A. Sax. geolo, yellow, from the yel- 
low colour of the beak. (?omp. Fr. b^janne, 
yellow-beak, novice.] 1. A young unfledged 
bird. Shak. 2. One easily cheated; a sim- 
pleton. * A gull is he which soemes, and is 
not wise.' SirJ. Davies. — A cheating or 
cheat; trick; fraud. 

1 should think this a gu//, but that the white- 
bc.'irded fellow speaks it. Shak. 

Gull (^il). V.t To deceive; to cheat; to mis- 
lead by deception; to trick; to defraud. 

The vulg.ir. gnll'd into rebellion, armed. Dryden. 

Gull (gul), n. [From the Celtic. W. gwylan. 
Armor, gwelan, CoriL gullan.] A natatorial 
bird of the genus Larus, family IjirldsB, and 
onlor Longipennes of Cuvier. The gulls are 
woh-footed and long-wln^d. They are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, mucii on the wing, and 
particularly noisy. They are found on the 
shores of all latitudes, and are distingtiishod 
from other sea-fowls by their straight bill 
bending downwards towards the point, by 
their light body, supported by large wings, by 
slender legs, webbed feet, and a small hind 
toe. There are various species, as the com- 
mon gull or sea-mew (A. canus), 18 inches 
long; the black-headed gull(L. ridibundus), 



Lesser Black-backed Gull {Larns/usetts), 

al.so one of the most common in Britain, 10 
inches long; the herring gull (L.aroerifafYitf), 
still larger; the kittiwake (Z^. trmactyluti), 
smaller than any of the above, with no hind 
toe, whose eggs, with those of the guillemot, 
are the great object of clifT-fowlcrs ; the 
little gull {L. mimitus)\ the wagel or great 
black-backed gull (L. marinus), 30 inches 
long; the lesser black-backed gull {L./ttscus); 
the ivory gull (A. eburnens); the burgo- 
master (L. glaucus), about the same size and 
not improbably identical with the pn^ccd- 
iiig; and some others. 

Gullage t (guraj), n. Act of being gulled. 

Had you no quirk 

To avoid ^ir//»rir<, sir, by such creature T 

B. yonsoH. 

Gulleatcher (gnl1cach-4r), n. A cheat; a 
man who cheats or entraps silly people. 

Guller (giiF^r), n. One who gulls; a cheat; 
an impostor. 

GlUleryt (guF(^-ii), n. Cheating or cheat; 
fraud. 

Wluit more guller ies yett they have cosend me of 
my daughters, I hope they will idieate me of my wife 
too. Marmion. 

Gullet (gullet), n. [Fr. go\dei, neck of a 
bottle, goulotte, water -cnannel, from L. 
gula, the throat] 1. The passage in the 
neck of an animal hy which food and liquor 
are taken into the stomach: the esophagus. 
2. Anything resembling the food-passage, 
either in shape or functions; as, (a) a chan*^ 
nel for water. 

A deep, impassable of water, without bridge, 
ford, or ferry. Fuller. 

(ft) A preparatory cut or channel in excava- 
tions of Buflldent width to admit of the 
earth waggons traversing it. (e) A peculiar 
concave cut in the teeth of some saw-blades, 
(d) A gore in a shirt. 

Gullejr (guFli), n. 8ame as 


Gulley (gul ,, 

GulUmifty (mil-i-biri-tt), n. Tfie state or 
quality of being gullible; unsuspecting cre- 
dulity. Burkg. [Colloq.] 


GulUtfle (guri-blX u- Easily gulled or 
cheated. 

GuUlsh (gul'ish), a. Foolish; stupid. 

They have most part some guttish humour or other, 
by which they are led. Burton, 

GulliBlmeSBt (gul'ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gulUsh; foolisliness ; stu- 
pidity. 

Gully (gul'li), n. [Fr. goulet See GUbbBT.] 

1. A channel or hollow worn in the earth by 
a current of water; a ravine; a ditch; a gut- 
ter. - 2. An iron tram-plate or rail. 

Gully (gulli), v.t To wear into a gully or 
channel. 

Gully t (gulli), v.i. To run with noise. 
Gully (guTli), n. A large knife ; a warlike 
weapon. [Scotch.] 

Gully-gut (gul'li-gut), n. A glutton. Chap- 
man. 

GuUyhole (guril-hdl), n. The opening 
through which gutters and drains empty 
themselves into the subterranean sewer. 
GulO (giild), n. [L., a gormandizer, from 
gala, tne throat.] The generic name under 
which the glutton or wolverine and the 
grison, with other carnivorous congeners^ 
have been arranged. See GLUTTON. 
Gulosity (gfl-losq-ti), n. [L. gulosus, from 
gitla, the gullet] Greediness; voracity; ex- 
cessive appetite tor food, [Karo.] 

They .irc very temperate, seldom offending in 
cbricty.nor erring inirM/ejt/y,orsuperriuityof meats. 

iiV /’. Browne, 

Gulp (gulp), V.t [Perhaps imitative of the 
sound made in swallowing, or a fonn of 
gxdf, to swallow up. Comp. 1>. golpen, !.«) 
swallow greedily; Dan. gulpe, to disgorge; 
to gull) up. J To swallow eagerly or in huge 
draughts. 

He looses the gulps it down, and so soon as 
ever the morsel was gone wipes his mouth. 

Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

-- To gulp up, to throw up from the throat 
or stunmeh; to disgorge. 

Gulp (gulp), n. 1. The act of taking a large 
swallow ; a swallow, or as much as is swal- 
lowed at otice. 

This tiiisettletl my poor girl, who was about to 
.sw.'dlow her whole gf.i&sof wine and water ut nguip. 

Hook. 

2. A disgorging. 

Gulph (gulf), n. An obsolete spelling of 

Gulravage (gul-ra'vaj), n. [Scotch.] Same 
as GUravage. 

Guly (gu'li), a. Of or pertaining to gules. 
Miitofi, 

Gum (gum), n. [A. Sax. goma, Icel. gomr, G. 
gaum, nalatc, gum. ] I'he cellular and 
elastic fleshy substance which covers the 
alveolar portions of the upper and lower 
Jaw, and envelops the neck of the teeth. 
Gum (gum), n. [A. Sax. goma, Fr. gomme, 
from L, gummi, Gr. kammi, gum.] 1. A 
Juice which exudes from trees either spon- 
tanemisly or after incisions are made, and 
thickens on the surface, or is oiitained from 
their seeds or roots. Gum is more or less 
solulde in water, but is insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, and oils. There are six varieties of 
gum, namely, gum-arabic, gum-senegal, gum 
of the chei-ry and other stone-fruit trees, 
giiiri-tragacanth, ^m of Bassora, and the 
gum of seeds and roots. All these gums, 
except the last, flow spontaiiooualy from the 
branches and trunks of their trees, and 
sometimes from the fruits, in the form of a 
mucilage, wdiich dries and hardens in the 
air ; the gum of seeds and roots, however, 
requires to he extracted by boiling water. 
It differs from the gums proper In not being 
soluble in water, merely swelling up when 
boiled with it. A nunil^r of very different 
substances are confounded In commerce 
under the name of mim ; thus, giim-elemi 
and gum-copal, which are tnie resins; gum- 
ammoniacum, which is a gum-resin; and 
gum-elastic (caoutchouc), which differs from 
both, are all called gums. For constituents 
see Arabin, Bahsoiunb, Cerasin.— 2. Gum- 
ming (which see). 

Gum (gumX v.t pret. A pp. gummsd; ppr. 
gummtng. To smear with gum; to unite or 
stiffen by gum or a gum-like substance. 
Gum (gum), v.i. To exude or form gum. 
See OUMMINO. 

Gum-animal (gum'an-l-mal),n ThtOalago 
senegalensU, a quadrumanous animal of 
Western Africa, Is so called from feeding 
much on gum. It is about the size of a rat» 
and a favourite article of food in Senegal 
Gum-aaime (i^ro-an'dm> See amimb. 
Oum-arabiO (gum-a^ra-blk). n. The Juice of 
various species of trees of thejNDUs Acacia, 
hardened In the air. It is oollected chiefly 


Fate, fdr, fat, fgll; m$, met, hZ‘r; pine, pin; n6tG, not, mflve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abttne; y. So. fey. 
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In the north-eaflt of Afiica, occurring in 
small round or spheroidal tears. It is some- 
times employed as a demulcent, but more 



Cuiu-arabic IMuiit [^cacta SryaJ)- 


generally as a mere adhesive. Among the 
BiMicies yielding it are A. Verek, A. SeyaU 
A. atenocarpa, A. arabica, and A. hornda. 
See AOAOTA. 

Gumbo. GombO(gum'b6,gom'bo),n. [United 
States.] 1. The name given in the Southern 
States to Oehra or Okra, the pod of // ibiHcaa 
eHCidentu 9 .— 2 . A soup in which this fruit 
enters largely as an ingredient; also, a dish 
made of young capsules of ochra, with salt 
and pepper, stewed and served with melted 
butter. 

Gum-boil (gum'hoil), u. A boil or small 
abscess on the gum. 

Gum-dStUB (gum-sis'tus), n. A plant, CisUia 
ladaniferua, largely cultivated in Portugal. 
It has lance-shaped, entire. three-nervc«i 
leaves, and large white (lowers. A gum 
having a pleasant balsamic odour is ob- 
tained by boiling the summits of the branches 
in water. 

Gum-dragon (gum'dra-gon), n. Same as 
Gimi-tragacanth. 

Gum-elaBtlC (gum'c-las-tik). H. Caoutchouc; 
india-rubber. Sec Caoutchouc. 

Gum-Oloml (gum-ePe-mi). See Elkmi. 

Gum-Juniper (gum-ju'ni-p6r), n. The resin 
of Callitr^ qttadrivalvut, a coniferous tree 
found In Barbary. The resin is used in 
varnish-making; when powdered it forms 
pounce, used for preparing paper and parch- 
ment for writing on. ^ x 

Oumlac (gum'lak), n. Same as Lae (which 
sec) 

Gumma (gum'a), n. [See Gum.] In med, a 
kind of soft tumour, so called from the re- 
semhlanco of its contents to gum. 

GummiferoUB (gum-irdr-us), a. f b. gumwt, 
gum, and /ero, to proiluce. ] Producing 
gum. 

GummineBB (gum'i-nes), n. 1. Tlie state or 
quality of being gummy; viscousnesa - 
2. Accumulation of gum. 


The tendons are involved with a great rumMtfiess 
and collection of matter. Jvtsrman. 

Oummlng (mim'lng), n. A fomWalile dls- 
ease ill trees bearing stone fruit, as cherries, 
plums, apricots, poaches, and almonds, aris- 
ing from external injury, from exposure to 
unusual degrees of iieat or cold, or from 
sudden alteration of temperature or consti- 
tutional weakness, characterized by a mor- 
bid exudation of gum. and terminating gen- 
erally In the destruction of the tree. 
aununOBlty (gum-os'l-ti). n. Gnmmlness; 
the nature of gum ; a viscous or adhesive 

quality. [Rare.] xi. a 

QummoilB (gum'us), a. Of the nature or 
quality of gum; viscous; adhesive. 

Gummy (gum'l), a. l. Consisting of gum; of 
the nature of gum ; viscous ; adhesive. A 
mimtn?/ Juice.' Sir W. Haleigh.—% Imprcj^ 
nated with gum; giving out giim; covered 
with gum or viscous matter. 'The gummy 
bark.^ Dryden. * Gummy eyea,' Drydm. 
8. Having an accumulation of gum, or matter 
resembling gum; stuffy; puffy. [Slang.] 

A WxtXa ipimmy in the leg, I suppose. 

theyaunger. 




Cotman j 

[Comp. Dan. 


and Sw. 


[vulgar.] 

[For goaminhiny, 


A foolish person; a dolt. 

OumPtiOIl (gum'shon), n. -- , 

a being poawtish, prov. poam, pttwia, 
A. Sax. ajman, to observe.] 1. Understand- 
ing; capaolty; shrewdness. [Colloq.] 

One docs not \xa^e gumptian till one has been pro- 
perly chested. Lord i^Hon, 


2. In painting^a name applied to a nostrum 
much in request by painters In search of the 
supposed lost medium of the old masters, 
and to which they ascribe their unapproach- 
able excellence; the art of preparing colours. 

Gum-raBb (gnm'rash), n. A mild species of 
papular eruption to which many children 
are suliject soon after birth; rod gum. 

Gum-reBln (gum-re'zin), n. [See Brsin. ] A 
mixed juice of plants, consisting of resin 
and various other substances, which have 
been taken for a gnmmy substance. The 
gum-resins do not flow naturally from plants, 
but ara mostly extracted by incision, in the 
form uf white, yellow, or red cmnlsive fluids, 
which dry and consolidate. The most im- 
portant species are ollbanum, galbaiinni, 
scammony, gamboge, euphorbium, asafo- 
tida, aloes, myrrh, and ammoniac. 

Gum-Bandarach (gum-san'da-ruk), n. See 

SANDARACH. 

Gum-Benegal (gum-sen'e-gal), n. A kind 
of gnm-arabic, brought from the country 
of the river Senegal in Africa, yielded by 
Acacia Verck, 

Gum-Btlck (gum'stik), n. A small piece of 
some hard substance, as of ivory or coral, 
given to children to put into the mouth for 
the purpose of relieving the pains of teeth- 
ing. 

Guxn-tragacantll (gum-tra'ga-kanth), n. A 
gum yielded by several eastern species of 
Astragalus, of the sub-genus Tragacantha. 

Gum-tree (gum'tre). n. The name given to 
various species of the genus Eucalyptus 
(which see); also in the Uni tod States to the 
black gum (Nytuta multifiora), one of the 
largest trees of the Southern States. Its 
small blue fruit is the favourite food of the 
opossum. 

Gum-water (gum^wg-tdr), n. A distillation 
from gum. 

Gum-wood (gum'wqd), n. A name given to 
the wood of some species of Eucalyptus 
(which see). 

Guxl (gnn), n. [O.E. gowM, gone, gunne, *;c. 
Etymology doubtful. A common and not 
iiiiprobable derivation is from L.L. man- 
gotta, truingonua, O.Fr. mangmne, a ma- 
chine for throwing stones in sieges, a man- 
gonel; some suggest that it is from W. gwn, 
a bowl ] A name applied to every spe(^ie8 
of firearm for throwing projectiles by the 
explosion of gunpowder or other explosive, 
consisting of a tube or barrel closed at one 
end, in which the projectile is placed, with 
an explosive cliarge behind, which is fired 
through a small hole or vent, as cannons, 
mortars, and other heavy pieces of ord- 
nance, together with the fowling- piece, 
rifle, and pocket-pistol. In strict military 
language, liowcver, the word is applied only 
to pieces of heavy ordnance.— G 'miw of poai- 
tion, heavy field-pieces which are not de- 
signed to execute quick movements. 

The infantry have not a leg left, the cavalry can 
barely keep their horses off their knees, anti the 
hfirsc-guns are reduced to the state of jruns of posi- 
tion. AwjjW/. 


— Great gun, (a) a cannon. (6) A person 
distinguished in any department, as in ora- 
tory, preaching, <fec. (c) pi. Navt. a tem- 
pest. 

Kook at that cloud, no bigger than one's hand, to 
the southward. I tell you that, before we are two 
hours older, there will be a hurricane, and it will 
blow ffreatgutts. Saia. 


Gun(gun), v.t. To shoot with a gun; to prac- 
tise shooting the smaller kinds of game. 
Quna (ffU'na), n. [Skr, quality.] A term 
used chiefly in Sanskrit grammar, and ap- 
plied to the clianging of i and i to u and 
u to d, ri and ri to ar, by compounding them 
with a prefixed d (that is, d-f t e. and so on). 
The term is also sometimes used in regard 
to similar changes in other languages. 
Gunarcfliyt (gfln'ftr-ki), n. Bame as Qyn- 
archy. 

Qunate (gu'nat), V.e. in phUol. to subject 
to the change known as guna (which see). 
Ouxiatlon (gu-na'shon), n. [See Guna.] 
In phUol. the act of giinating or state of 
being gunated ; the process, in the develop- 
ment of language, by which ai, ca, d, <fec., 
are produced by prefixing d to < or C, or 
au, 6 by prefixing d to u or d, or similar 
vowel changes take place; thus, Or. root i, 
stem ei, verb eimi; Or. root phug, stem 
pheugt verb pheug6; Goth, root hug, stem 
batw: Goth, root uit, stem vait 
Gun-barrel (gunOia-rel), n. The barrel or 
tube of a gun.— Gun-barrel drain, a cylin- 
drical drain of small diameter. 

Gun-boat (gun^t), n. A boat or small 
vessel fitted to carry one or more guns of 


ch, cAsin; dh, So. locA; g, go*, J»,/ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; 


Til, fAen; th, tAin; 


heavy calibre, and firom its light draught 
capable of running close Inriiore or up 
rivers. 

Oun-carrlage (gunica-rij), n. The carriage 
or structure on which a gun is mounted or 
moved, and on which it is fired. In the case 
of a field or siege piece it unites, for travel- 
ling, with a forepart, fixed on a pair of 
wheels, termed a Ivtnber, to which the 
horses are attached, so as to form a single 
four-wheeled carriage. In action it is un- 
limbercd, and then rests on its wheels, and 
on a strong support termed the fro fi.— -The 
protected barbette gun-carriage, called also 
the Mmicrieff gun-carriage (after Its inventor 
Major MoncrielT), is designed to store up 
the force of recoil on firing, and of applying 
it to the work of raising the gun to fire over 
a high parapet. When fired the gun de- 
scends under cover by its own recoil, assum- 
ing at the same time the loading position, 
in which it is retained by a toothed wheel 
and ratchet. When re-load cd, by releasing 
the ratchet, it is brought by a counterweight, 
which the force of the recoil has elevated, 
back to its original position. Tlie carriage 
moves laterally on a circular rail laid on 
the platform, and can easily 1)0 turned in 
any direction. The same inventor has also 
designed a hydropneumatic carriage, in 
which the force Is stored up in the form of 
air, which is highly compressed in a strong 
iron cylinder. 

Gun-cotton (gun'kot-tn), n. A highly explo- 
sive substance produced by soaking cotton 
or any vegetable fibre in nitric and sulphuric 
acids, and then leaving it to dry. It has 
about four times the explosive force of gun- 
powder, and is occasionally used os a substi- 
tute for it. Gun-cotton explodes without 
smoke, and does not foul the piece, but 
when confined in the boro of a rifle it occn- 
sionally bursts the barrel. By dissolving it 
ill a mixture of rectified ether and alcohol, 
collodion is obtained. See CoULODION. 
Gunda (gun'da), n. The sum of four cowry 
shells, used by the poorer natives of India 
as a medium of currency in smaller or frac- 
tional payments and purchases. Simmonds. 
Gun-deck (gull'd ek). See Deck. 

Gundelett (gun'de-let), ri. A gondola. 
Maratmi. 

Gun-fire (gun'ffr), n. Milit. the hour at 
which the moniing or evening gun is fired. 
Gun-flint (gun'fiint), n. A piece of shiqicd 
flint, fixed in the lock of a musket or pistol 
before the introduction of percussion caps 
to fire the charge. 

Gunge, GunJ (gunj). n. In Bengal, a public 
granary or store; a mart. 

Gunjab (gnn'jh), n. See Ganjah. 

Gun-lock (gun'lok), n. The lock of a gun. 
Gun-metal (gun'met-l), n. An alloy, gener- 
ally of nine parts of copper and one part of 
tin, used for the manufacture of cannon, 
^c. Other metals, os zinc or iron, have 
sometimes been added or substituted for 
the tin. 

Gunnage (guii'aj), n. The number of guns 
in a shTp-of-war. [Rare.] 

Gunnel (gnn'el). See Gunwale. 

Gunner (gun'^r), n. one skilled in the use 
of guns; one who works a gun, either on 
land or sea; a caiinonier; also, a warrant- 
officer in the navy appointed to take charge 
of all the ordnance, ordnance-stores, and 
ammunition on board ship, and to superin- 
tend the practice of gunnery. 

Gunnery (gun'e-ri), n. A science which has 
for its object to ascertain the effects pro- 
duced by firing a projectile from a piece of 
ordnance under every variety of circum- 
stances, and thus to determine the right 
form of gun and projectile, the best propor- 
tion of charge, the elevation to be given to 
the piece, and the quality and disposition 
of material best adapted to resist the action 
of projectiles at vanons ranges. 

Gunney, Gunny (gun'na, guu'nix n. [Ben- 
galee gnni.] A stixing coarse sackcloth 
manufactured in Bengal, for making into 
bags, sacks, and packing generally. The 
material is made from jute, the fibre of 
Corehortia capaularia, and sunn, the fibre of 
Crotalaria juncea. 

Gunning (gun'lng), n. Tlie act of hunting 
or shooting game with a gun. 

In the earlier times, the art of hut 

little practised. Go/dsmuh, 

Ounocracyt (gfin-ok'ra-sl), n. Same as 

Gynocraey. 

Gun-port (gun'pdrt), n. A hole in a ship for 
a cannon. See fort. 

Gunpowdor (gun'pou-der), n. An explosive 


w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. -See Key. 
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mixturo of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
reduced to a flue powder, then granulated 
and dried, largely employed in the dis- 
charge, for war or sport, of projectiles 
from guns as well as in blasting. The 
proportion of the ingredients in the compo- 
sition of gunpowder is illfferont in diiferetit 
countries. That made for the English 
government contains about 75 parts of salt- 
petre, 10 of sulphur, and 16 of charcoal.— 
Gunpowder tea, a ftne species of green tea, 
being a carefully picked hyson, the leaves of 
which are rolled and rounded, so os to have 
a granular appearance. 

Oun-reach (gun'rcch), n. Gunshot; the 
distance a gun will carry. Sidtwy Smith. 

Qun-room (gun'rOm), n. NauL an apart- 
ment on the aftcr-end of the lower gun- 
deck, occupied by the gunner, or by the 
lieutenants as a tuess-room. 

OimsllOt (giin'shotX n The reach or range 
of a gun; the distance to which shot can be 
thrown so as to be etfcctivo; milit. the 
length of the point-blank range of a can- 
non-shot 

Luxembourg retired to a spot which was out of 
f'Httshot, and summoned u few of his chief officers 
to a consultation. MiUauiay. 

OunallOt (gun'shot). a. Made by the shot of 
a gun; as, a gunehot wound. 

Qunaxillth ( gun' smith), n. A maker of 
small arms; one whose occupation is to 
make or repair small firearms. 

Ounsilllthery (gun'smith-^-ri), n. The 
business of a gunsmith; the art of making 
small firearms. 

Ounster (gun'st^r), n. One who uses a gun; 
a gunner. [Rare. J 

Gunatibk (gun'stik), n. A rammer or ram- 
rod; a stick or rod to ram down the charge 
of a musket, etc. 

GttnstOCk (giin'stok), n. The stock or wood 
ill which tlie barrel of a gun is fixed. 

Gimstonet (gun'ston), n. A stone used for 
the shot of cannon, f Before the invention 
of iron balls, stones were used for shot.] 

That 1 could slioot mine eyes at him like 

B. yonsoH. 

Gon-tadlcle (gun'tak-l), n. The blocks and 
pulleys affixed to the sides of a gun-carriage 



Shi]> gun with Gun*tacklc. 

and the side of a ship l)y means of which a 
gun is run up to or drawn back from tlie 
port-hole. 

Gunter’s Chain (gun't^rz chan). [After 
Kdmund Gunter^ the Inveiitur. J The chain 
in common use for measuring land, having 
a length of UG feet, or 22 yards, or 4 poles 
of 5^ yards each; and it is divided into 100 
links of 7*02 inches each. 100,000 squoi’e 
links make I acre. 

Gunter’s Line (gun'tftrz lln). (a) A logarith- 
mic line on Gunter’s scale, used for perform- 
ing the multiplication and division of num- 
bers mechanically liy the dividers: called also 
Line of Lines and Line of Namhere. (b) A slid- 
ing scale corresponding to logarithms for 
performing these o)>crations by inspection 
without dividers: called also Gunters Slid- 
ing~rult\ 

Gunter’S Quadrant (gun't^rz kwod-rant). 
A quadrant made of wood, brass, or other 
substance, being a kind of stereographic 
projection on the plane of the equator, the 
eye being supposorl in one of the poles. It 
is used to flud the hour of the day, the sun's 
azimuth, Ac . , as also to take the altitude of 
an object in degrees. 

Gunter’S Scale (gun'tf^rz skal). A large 
plain scale having various lines upon it, 
noth natural and logarithmic, of great use 
in solving mechanically by means of a slider 
problems in navigation and surveying. It is 
usually 2 feet long, and about H inch broad. 

Gun-wadding (gun’wad-ing), n. Circular 
pieces of eai^-board, cloth, felt, Ac., used 
to keep down the charge in a gun. 
Gunwale. Gunnel (gun'wal. gun’nel), n. 
{Gun, and waU, an edge, a plank, the upper 


edge of a sliip's aide, next the bulwarks - 
because tlie upper gnus are pointed from it. ] 
Naut. the upper edge of a ship's aide; the 
uppermost wale of a ship, or that niece of 
timber which reaches on either side from 
the quarter-deck to the forecastle, being the 
uppermost bend which finishes the upper 
works of the hull. The gunwale of a boat 
is a piece of timber going round the upper 
sheer stroke as a hinder for its top-work. 
Gurge (g^rj), n. [L. gurges, a whirlpool] 
A whirlpool [Karo.] 

Marching from Eden he shall find 

The plain, wherein a black bituminous 

Boils up from under ground. AiiitoH. 

Gurge t (g^rj), v.t To swallow. 

Gurgeona, t Guxvionat (gerj'uuz). n. pi. [See 
ORUBoaoNS.] The coarser part of meal 
separated from the bran. 

Gurgle (gfir'gl), e.i. pret. & pp. gurgled; ppr. 
gurgling. [Probably imitative. Comp. G. 
(pirgeln. It. gorgogliare^ to gurgle. Sec 
Gakolr.] To run or flow in a broken, irre- 
gular, noisy current, as water from a bottle, 
or a small stream on a stony bottom; to 
flow with a purling sound. 

Vure £Utx/i‘nj^ rtUs the lonely desert trace. Voumji;. 

Gurgle (gdr'gl), n. A gush or flow of liqiihl; 
the sound made by a liquid flowing from 
the narrow mouth of a vessel, or gciiorjilly 
through any narrow opening; the soiiuil 
made when air is forced through a liquid. 

Flow, flow, thou crystal rill. 

With tinkling fill 

The in.\zcs of the grove. Thompson. 

Gurglet (gfir'glet), n. A very porous earthen 
vessel for ccniling water by evaporation. 
Gurgoyle (g^r'goil), n. in arch, same as 
Gargoyle (which see). 

Gurhoflte (g^rliof-U), n. A sub- variety of 
rnagnosian carbonate of lime or dolomite, 
found near Gurhof, in Lower Austria. It is 
snow-white, and has a dull, slightly con- 
choidal or even fracture. 

Gurjun (gf^r^Jun). n. [Native name ] A thin 
balstim or oil. derived from trees of the genus 
Diptcrocarpus in Burmah and the Eastern 
Archipe1agt>, used as a substitute for linseed- 
oil in the coarser kinds of paints fur house 
and ship painting, and also medicinally. It 
assists to preserve wood from the attacks of 
white ants. 

Gurkin (g^r’kin), n. Aamc as Gherkin. 
Gunny (g^r'mi), n. In mining, a level; a 
working. 

Gurnard, Gurnet (g^r'iianl, giVnct). w. 
\0.¥r. grougaant, probably from grogner, to 
grunt or grumble, from the sound these 
fishes make when taken from the water; 
comp. Fr. grondin, another nuine of the gur- 
nanf, from grander, to grunt; also N. Arnur- 
Jisk, Dan. knnn e, lo growl j The popular name 
of the species of fishes of the genus Trigla, 
family Sclerogenidw. The head is angular 
and wholly covered with bony plates, and 
there are seven rays in the membranes of 
the mils. Hie body Is elongated, nearly 
round and tapering; there are two dorsal 
fins ; the pectoral fins are large ; the teeth 
arc small and numerous. Tlie gray guniard 
is the Trigla gumardus, common on the 
British coast; the red gurnard is the T. 
cuculuH, also common on our coasts; the 



Gray Gurnard {Trigia {rutwardus). 


flying gurnard is the T. volitanM, which In- 
habits the Mediterranean, Atlantic, and 
Indian seas. 

Gurrahfgu'ro), n. [Hind. porAcl.J A kind of 

jdain, coarse India muslin. 

Gurry t (gu'ri), n. An alvine evacuation. , 
IloUand. 

Gurry (gu'ii), n. The Indian name for a ! 
small native fort. ! 

Gurt (g^rt). n. In mining, a gutter; a chan- 
nel for water. 

Gurtst (g6rts), n. pi Groats. HoUand. 

GttSe (gUs). n. A goose. (Scotch.] 

Gush ^sh), v.i. [Icel. gidta, to gush, to be 
poured out, guea, a gush, and to gush, a 
Scandinavian word, allied to A. Sax. gedtan, 
Goth, giutan, O. giessen, to pour.] 1. To 
Issue with violence and rapidity, as a fluid; 
to rush forth as a fluid from confinement; 


to flow suddenly or copiously; as, blood 
gushes from a vein in venesection. 

Behold he smote the rock, that the waters gushed 
out. ps. IxxviR. ao. 

A sea of blood from the gaping wound. 

Spenser. 

2. To act with a sudden and rapid impulse; 
to bo extravagantly and effusively senti- 
mental 

Gush (gush), v,t. To emit suddenly, copi- 
ously. or with violence. 

The gaping wound out a critnsun flood. 

Dryden. 

Gush (gush), n. 1. A sudden and violent issue 
of a fluid from an inclosed place; an emis- 
sion of liquor in a large quantity and with 
force; outpouring of, or as of, a liquid; the 
fluid tlius emitted. 


The gush of springs 
And fall of lofty fountains. 


Byron. 


2. An effusive display of sentiment. 

Gusher (gush'^r), n. One who or that which 
gushes; a person who is demonstratively 
affcctionato or sentimental 

Gushing (gush'inglppr. Hushing forth with 
violence, as a fluid^; flowing copiously; as, 
gushing waters. --2. Emitting copiously; as, 
gushing eyes.— B. Weakly and unreservedly 
demonstrative in matters of affection; exu- 
berantly and demonstratively affectionate; 
extravagantly sentimental: applied to per- 
sons (generally females) or things; as, a 
gushing girl; a gushing letter. 


To add to the atmosphere of d.'inger wliich .siir- 
rruiiided Xhx'^ gushing young person, sne is placed .it 
the outset of the story in an odd. not to say falsi; 
position. She is a vrife in nothing but name. 

Satuniay Rev. 

Gushingly (giish'ing-li), ado. 1. In a gushing 
niaiiiier. 

Rivers, which fioyi gushingly. 

With many wiiulings through the vale. Byron. 


2. With great display of sentiment or affec- 
tion. 

Gusing-iron (gUs'iu-yrn), n. A laundress's 
smootriing-iruu. [Scotch.] 

Gusset (gus’ set), 71. [Fr. gousset, a fob, a 
bracket, a gusset, from gousse, a cod, husk, 
or shell] 1. A small piece of cloth inserted 
in a gameiit for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing or eiilai‘gii)g some part; hence, anything 
rosomhliiig siiidi a piece of cloth in sliape or 
function; (a) a small piece of chain-mail, 
afterwords of plate, placed at the Juncture 
of the armour beneath the arms as a protec- 
tion when the necessity for free motion 
would otherwise leave it uncovered, {h) A 
kind of bracket or angular piece of iron fas- 
tened in the angles of a structure to give 
strength <31* stiffness, (c) An angular piece 
of iron inserted in a boiler, tank, Ac., where 
it changes from a cylindrical to a square 
form, Ac., as in the Junction of the barrel 
and fire-box of a locomotive. - -2. In her. an 
abatement or mark of disgrace somewhat 
resembling a gusset, and formed by a line 
drawn from the dexter or sinister chief 
point one-third across the shield and then 
descending perpendicularly to the base. It 
may be on either the dexter or sinister side 
of tlie shield. When on the former, it is an 
abatement fur adultery; when on the latter, 
for druiikeimess. Sometimes erroneously 
called Gore. 

Gust (gust), n. [L. guskiis, taste; gusto, to 
taste.] 1. Tlie sense or pleasure of tasting; 
gratification of the appetite; relish; gusto. 

They fondly thinking to allay 

Their appetite withg'Nf/, iniitead of fruit 

Chew'd liitter a&he^. Aft/ton. 


2. Gratification of any kind, especially that 
which Is highly relished; pleasure; enjoy- 
ment. 


Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. Pope. 
3. Turn of fancy; Intellectual taste. 

A choice of it may be made according to the gust 
and manner of the ancients. Dryden. 

Gnatt (gust), v.t. To taste; to have a relish 
for. 

The imlate of this age gusts nothin|r high. 

Sir A. L Hsrmnge, 

Gnat (gustX n. [Icel. gudtr, a blast of wind, 
gusta, to blow In gusts; may be allied to E. 
gush or ghost, 8c. goustU, gusty, haggard, 
ghostlike.] 1. A sudden squall; a violent 
blast of wind; a sudden rushing or driving 
of the wind, of short duration. 

One wsrmywi/. full-fed with perfume. Tenf^son. 
2. A sudden violent burst of passion. 

Pardon a weak distemper’d soul that swelb 

With sudden iTMxAr. Addison, 

Gustalde (gust'a-bl). a. [ITrom gust, to 
taste.] 1. Hiat may be tasted; testable. 


F&te, far, fat, fgU; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; 


tabe, tub, bull; oll» pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. iey. 
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This position informs us of a vulgar error, terming 
the gail bitter, whereas there is nothing zttstahie 
sweeter. Hamey. 

2. Pleasant to the taste; having a pleasant 
relish. [Karo.] 

A gustabU thing, seen or smelt, excites the appe- 
tite and affects the glands and parts of the moutii. 

Derhattt. 

Guatard tenst'erd), n. A local name of tho 
groat bustard. 

CniBtatiOll (gust-a'shon), ?l [L. giiHtafio.] 
The act of tasting. [Hare.] 

OuBtatOXy (gust'a-td-ri), a. J’crtaining tt) 
gust or tBMte.—(Mistatury nerves, a name of 
the lingual nerves. 

Ouatfmt (gustTgl), a. Tasteful; well-tasted; 
palatable. 

A famous composition m.'ide of divers corditils . . . 
which they throw into water to make it morcp^u.\(/ln/, 

OUBtfUlneSBt (gustYul-nes), n. The quality 
of beiug gustful. 

Then his divertisements and recreations have a 
\\s^\y ui fuss, then hU .sleep is very sound and 

pleasiint. Barrow. 

OUBtlesst (gustles). a. Tasteless. 

OUBtO (gUHt'd), a. fit. and Sp. See GnsT. 
taste or relish. J Nice appreciation or enjoy- 
ment; keen relish; taste; fancy. 

In reading what I h.ive written. let them bring no 
particular along with them. Drydeu. 

OUBtOBO (gbs-t6'zd). fit.] In mnsic, with 
taste. 

OUBty (gusVi), a. 1. Subject to gusts or sud- 
den ulasts of wind; stormy; tempestuous. 

Once upon a raw and js^*sty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing willi his shores. .SAa/r. 

2. Given t<i sudden bursts of passion; excit- 
able; irritable. 

IJttle ' brown girls' with ^is/y temperaments sel- 
dom do the sensible thing. Saturday Ref. 

OuBty (gust'i), a. Pleasant to the taste; 
gustful. ‘ Gusty sucker. ’ Burns. [Scotch. 1 
Gut (gut), n. [A. Sax. gut, gutt, gut. guitas, 
entrails; comp. prov. K. gut, a water channel, 
a drain; O.E. gate, a drain. Probably from 
root of Goth, giutan, A. Sax. gedtan, to pour 
out] 1. The intestinal canal of an animal 
from tlic stomach to the anus; intestine; 
as, the large gut; the small gut: the blind 
gut, or cojcuiir. in tho pi. the whole mass 
formed by its natural convolutions in the 
abdomen.- 2. pi. 'I'he stomach and digestive 
apparatus generally. [Low . ] 

With false weights their servants’ they cheat. 
And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Dryden. 

S. Viscera; entrails in general. 'Greedily 
devouring th« niw guts of fowls ’ Qraiuger. 
4 . Any preparation of tlie intestines oi an 
animal used for various pui’poses, as for the 
strings of a Addle or in angling, for the line 
to which the bait or lure is attached. -5. A 
narrow passage; a strait. ‘ A narrow gut 
between two stone terraces.’ Walpole. 

Gut (gut), v.t. pret. & pp. gutted; ppr. gut- 
Hug. 1. To take out the entrails ; to evis- 
cerate.— 2. To plunder of contents; to de- 
stroy or take out the interior of; as, theyire 
completely gutted the house. 

Tom Blown of facetious memory, Yisvlxis £r^4tted 
a proper name of its vowels, used it as freely as he 
pleased. •‘t daison . 

Gutcher (guch'^r), n. Grandsire; grand- 
father. fScotch.] 

GutBoraxier (gut^skrap-Ar), n. A scraper of 
catgut; a fiddle-player. 

Gutta(gut'ta). n. pi. Gutte (gut'td). [L.] A 
drop: speciflcally, in arch, one of a series of 
pendent ornaments, generally in the form 
of the frustum of 
a cone, but some- 
tiines cylindrical, 
attached to tho 
under side of tho 
mutules and un- 
der the triglyphs 
of the Doric or- 
der. It is not clear 
what their origin Cutuc. 

may have been, 

whether they represent drops of water or 
icicles, or the heads of nails or wooden pins. 
Gutta Peroha (gut-ta pdr^cha), n. [Malay 
guita, gum, and pereha, the tree from which 
It is Gained.] A substanco resembling 
caoutchouc in many of its properties, but 
stronger, more soluble, and jobs elastic. It 
la obtained in the state of a milky-looking 
Juice, which hardens on being exposed to 
the air, and is the sap of a laige tree of the 
genus Isonandra, the I. Outta of Hooker, 
ndt order Sapotaceao. The tree abounds 
in the Malayan Peninsula and in some of 
islands of the Sastem Archipelago. 



Gutta pereha comes to us in two forms; 
tho one is in thin films or scraps, some- 
thing similar to clippings of white leather; 
the other is in rolls formed by rolling tho 
thin layers together in a soft state. When 
pure the slips are transparent and some- 
what clastic, verging in colour from a 
whitish yellow to a pink. Helow the tem- 
perature of W gutta pereha is as hard as 



Gutta-percha Plant {Isonandt a Gutta). 

wood, excessively tough, and only flexible 
in tho form of thin slips. By an increase of 
heat it becomes more flexible, until at a 
temperature considerably below the boiling- i 
point of water it l)ecome8 as soft as bees*- 
wax. It is now easily cut and divided by a 
knife, and may bo moulded into all varieties 
of forms with the greatest ease, or it may 
be cut and united iigain so perfectly as 
scarcely to exhibit even the appearance of a 
joint, and possessing all the strength of an 
undivided mass. Whatever be tlie shape , 
into which it is formed in the soft state it 
will retain precisely the same form as it 
cools, hardening again to its previous state 
of rigidity, and the process of softening and 
hardening may be repeated any number of 
times without injury to the material. Gutta 
pereha is, in a great measure, devoid of elas- 
ticity, in which respect it offers a striking 
contrast to caoutchouc; but it possesses an 
astonishing degree of tenacity, and offers 
great resistance to an extending force. 
When once drawn out. however, it remains, 
without contracting. In the same position. 
It is soluble with difficulty iu ether and 
other caoutchouc solvents, but very readily , 
in oil of turpentine and naphtha. Gutta 
pereha has been applied to a variety of pur- 
poses— as a substitute for leather; as an i 
insulating coating for the copper wires of 
submarine telegraph cables; as an ingre- 
dient iu mastics and ceineiits; for the manu- 
facture of flexible hose, tubes, bottles, soles 
of shoes, Ac. It is also used by surgeons 
for splints, for covering moist applications 
to retard evaporations, and other purposes. 

Gutta*-8ereiia (gut'ta-8e-rc’'na), u. An old 
medical name for Amaurosis (which see). 

Quttate (guVat), a. [L. gutta, a drop.] In 
bvt spotted, as if discoloured by drops. 

Guttated (guVat-ed), a. [I/, gutta, a drop.] 
Besprinkled with drops. Bailey. 

Gutta-trap (gut’ta-trap), n. I'he inspissated 
juice of the Artocarpus ineisa, or eastern 
liread-fruit tree, used from its glutinous 
properties for making bird-lime. 

GuttA (gut-u), la her. a drop. 

Guttee, Gutty (gut-&, gut'i), a. [Fr. gotitte. 
L. gutta, a drop,] In her. a term implying 


Bonted iu white drops; guWe d'or, depicted 
yellow; yutUe de sang, depicted red; guMe 
de poix, sprinkled with pitch, represented 
black. 

Gutter (gut'tftr), n. [Fr. gouttibre, from 
goutte, a drop, and that from Ugutta, a drop.] 
1. A channel at the eaves of, or on, a roof 
for conveying away water. -- 2. A small 
channel at the side of a road, street, and 
the like, for carring away water. 'Gutters 
running with ale, and conduits spouting 
claret.' Macaulay.—^ pi. Mud; mire; dirt. 
[Scotch.] 

Gutter (gut'tdr), V.L To cut or form Into 
small longitudinal hollows. 

My cheeks mte guttered with my fretting tears. 

.^andys. 

Gutter (guVtdr), v.i. 1. To become hollowed 


or channelled by tlie melted tallow or wax 
running down, as a burning candle.— 2. To 
fall in drops, os blood or sweat. 
Gutter-blood (gut'tdr-bludX A person 
meanly born; one sprung from tlie lowest 
ranks of society. 

In rushed a thorough Edinburgh gutter-blood, a 
ragged rascal, every dud upon wJiosc tjack was bid- 
ding good-day to the other. Str ly. Scott. 

Gutterlug (gut't6r-lng), n. l. A forming 
into gutters or channels.-- 2. A channel or 
collection of channels on the roofs of houses 
to receive and carry off rain-water. 

Gutter-Bhaped (guVt^r-shapt), a. Having 
the form of a gutter; channelled. 

Gutter-snipe Ygut't^r-snip), n. [Gutter and 
snipe.] A neglected, destitute boy that fre- 
quents the streets; a street Arab. [Slang.] 

Gutter-spout (gut't^r-spout), n. A channel 
for carrying away the ruin from tlie roof of 
a house; a gutter. 

Outtlfer (giit'i-f6r), 71 . [L. gutta, a drop, 
and /ero, to bear.] In hot. a plant that 
exudes gum or resin; a plant belonging to 
tlio order Guttifeno. 

GuttifersB (gut-ir^-ro), 71. vl. [See GUTTi- 
FKR.] A small natural order of exogenous 
trees or slirubs, natives of liumid and hot 
places in tropical regions, chiefly South 
America, several being found in India, a 
few in Madagascar, and on tbo continent of 
AfHca. The plants are generally acrid, and 
yield a yellow guni-resin; the trees which 
yield gamboge belong to this order. There 
are upwards of thirty known genera. Called 
also Clusiacece. 

Outtiferous (gut-ifdr-us), a. Yielding gum 
or resinous simstances. 

Guttle (gut'l), v.t. [A freq. from gut,] To 
swallow greedily. 

The fool spit in liis porridge to try If they'd hiss: 
they did not hiss, and so he guttled them up. and 
scalded his chaps. Vlistrange. 

Guttle (gut'l), v.i. To swallow greedily; to 
indulge in tho pleasures of the table; to 
gormandize. 

Quaffs, crams, and gutiUs in his own defence. 

Dryden. 

Ottttler (irumr), 71 . A greedy eater; one 
who indulges in the pleasures of the table; 
a gormandizer. 

OuttUlOUBt (gut’Ql-us), a. [From L. guUuhx, 
a little drop, dim. of gutta, a drop.] In the 
form of a small drop or of small drops. 

Ice is plain upon the surface of the water, but 
round in hail, which is also a glaciation, and figured 
ill In gutfulotiS descent from the air. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Guttural (gut'6r-al), a. [From L. guitar, the 
throat. ] Pertaining to the throat; formed 
in the throat; as, a guttural letter or sound; 
a guttural voice. ‘ In such a sweet guttural 
accent.' Landor. 

Guttural (gut'ftr-al), n. A letter or combina- 
tion of letters pronounced in tho throat, as 
k ; any guttural sound or articulation. In 
the English ali>habet the gutturals are c, 
g (both hard), k, and q, 

Carteret dismayed his collc.’igucs by the volubility 
with which he addressed his majesty In Cennaii. 
They listened with envy and terror to the msrsterious 
gutturals which might possibly convey suiwcstions 
very little in unison with their wishes. Macaulay. 

Qutturallty (gut-6r-ari-ti), n. The quality 
of being guttural; gutturaluess. [Rare.] 

GutturaJlze (giit'6r-al-lz), v.t. To speak 
or enunciate gutturally. *To gutturalize 
strange tongues. ' GentlemarCs Mag. 

Gutturally (gut'4r-al-li), adv. In a guttural 
manner. 

GutturalnOBB (gut'dr-al-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being guttural. 

Gutturlnet teut'er-fn), a. [L. gultur, the 
throat.] Pertaining to the throat. 'The 
broncliocelo or gutturine tumour.* Ray. 

Gutturize (gut'6r-Iz), v.t. |L. guttur, tlie 
throat] To form in tho throat, as a sound. 

‘ For which the Gennans ytiWurwe a sound.* 
Coleridge. 

Gutty, a. See Gutter. 

Outwort (gut'wOrt), 71. A name given to the 
plant OUiularia Alypum, a violent purga- 
tive, found in Africa. 

Guy (^. It [O.Fr. guier, to guide; Sp. 
a guide, g small rope usi'd on board ship to 
keep weighty things in tlieir places. See 
Guide.] A rope or other appliance used w 
steady anything; especially, (fl) a rope a^ 
tachod to an object which is being hoisted 
or lowered, to steady it. (ft) A rope which 
trims or steadies the booms, spars, or yards 
of ships. ( 0 ) A rope or rod , generally a wiiy- 
ropo, attached to any stationary object to 
keep it steady or prevent undulations, as 
the rods which are attached to a suspension- 
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bridge and the land on each side, or the 
stay-rope of a derrick or shears. 

Ouy (gi). vX To steady or direct by means 
of a guy; to guide. 

Ouy Qfi), n. A fright; a dowdy; a person of 
iiuecr looks or dress: so iiaiiied from the 
efngy of Quy Fawkes, whicli used to be 
burned annually on the 5th November. 
Guylent (gil'cn), v.t To guile; to beguile. 

For who wotes not that woman's subtleties 
Cxn jn^itylen Art^usf Spenser, 

Ouse (guz), n. In her. a ronndlet of a san- 
guine Uni. representing an eyeball. 

Uuzzle (guz'l), v.i. pret. pp. guzzled; ppr. 
guzzling. [Derived by Skont from OFr. 
gouziller (in compound deagouzUler), to gulp 
down, to swill, connected with aoitier, the 
throat. 1 To swallow liquor greedily; to swill; 
to drink much; to drink frequently. 

Wcll-seasonetl bowls the gossip's spirit raise. 

Who. while she jnuxjr/est chats the doctor's praise. 

Kost'atnmon. 

They (the lackeys) sw.arnied in anterooms, they 
sprawled in halls and on Undings, iheyj^ttes/ed, dc* 
voured. debauched, cheated. Thackeray. 

Guzzle (gu^'l), v.i. To swallow much or 
often; to swallow with immoderate gusto. 

* Still guzzling must of wino.* Dryden. 
Guzzle (guz'l)i n. 1. An insatiable thing or 
person. 

That senseless, sensual epicure. 

That sink of filth, that^'Mrc/^ most impure. 

Afitrston. 

2. A debauch, especially on drink. 

Guzzler (gU7/l-«'^r), n. One who guzzles; an 
immoderate drinker. 

Gwsrniad, Owlniad (gwin'i-ad). n. [W. 
gwgniad, tvornguygu. white.] 'rhe Core^onuji 
Pennaniii, a (Isdi of the salmon or trout kind 
found plentifully in some of the Welsh lakes, 
ill Ullawater, and in many lakes in Europe. 
It is gregarious, and may bo taken in great 
numbers at a draught. 

Gyal, n. See O A ya h. 

Gybe (jib), n. A sneer. See (Iire. 

Gybe (Jib), o. t pret. fSi. pp. gybed; ppr. gybing. 
Naul. to shift a boom-sail from one aide of 
a vessel to the other. 

Gyet (gi), v.t To guide (which see), 

Gyeld, t n. A guildhall. 

The rowrne w.^s large and wyde. 

As it some Gyeid or solcnine Temple weare. 

.Spenser. 

Gyle (gil). n. l. A brewer’s vat, 2. The 
fermented wort used by vinegar makers. 
Gymnal (Jim'nal). a. Same as Qimmal. 
QymnapZlarcb (jim-na'zi-krk). n. [Gr. gym- 
naeiarchtjH- gymnatfion. a gymnasium, and 
arcAd, to rule. ScoUymna.sium.I A magis- • 
Irate who siincrin tended the gymnasia in | 
Greece, ffc had to maintain and pay the | 
persons who were preparing themselves for 
tbo public games, and to proWde them with 
oil and fdher necessities at his own expense. 
Gymnasium (jim-nfV/i-um), n. pi. Gymna- 
na (JiiiMuV/i-a). [Gr. gymnatfion, from 
gymnoH, n.aked.] 1. place where athletic 
exercises are pei*f«>riiied. Among the ancient 
Greeks those who took part in such exercises 
were naked or nearly so; hence Die uaiiie. ^ 

2. A school or seminary for tlio higher 
branches of literature and science; a school 
preparatory to the universities. 

Gymnast (Jim'nast). n. [Or. gymnaiiteH, a 
trainer of professional athletes. See Gym- 
nastic.] One who teaches or practises 
gymnastic exercises. 

Gymnastic, Gymnastical (jim-nast 'ik, 
jlm-na8t'ik>al). a. [L. gyrnnaMtievH; Gr. 
gymnastikos. See Gymnasium.] Pertain- 
ing to athletic exercises of the body, in- 
tended for health, defence, or diversion; 
also, pertafniiig to disciplinary exercises fur 
the intellect. 

The funeral (of Calanus) was followed, according 
to ancient Greek us.'ige, by a horse*r.iCe, and by 
i'ymnnstic and musical contests. Thirliuall. 

GsrmnastlCfjim-nast'ik), fi. 1. Athletic exer- 
cise; disciplinary exercise for the intellect 
or character. —2. A teacher of gymnastics; 
a gymnast. 

Gymnastically (jlm-nasPik-al-li), adv. In 
a gymnastic manner; athletically; so as to 
fit for violent exertion. 

.Such ns with agility and vigour are not j^ymptasii- 
colly composed, nor actively use those parts. 

Sir /*. Browne. 

Gymnastics (liiiFuasPiks), n. Tlie art of 
pei-forming athletic exercises; athletic ex- 
ercises; feats of skill or address, mental or 
bodily. 

Gymnic, Gsfmnical (Jim'nik.iim'nik-a1), a. 
(li. gymniciui; Gr. gymnikon, from gymnov, | 
naked.] Pertaining to, engaged in, or con- • 


iiected with athletic exercises, 
exercises at Pitana.* Potter. 


^Qy^nnieal 


Have they not sword -players, and every sort 
Of artists, wrestlers, riders, runners. 

Mil/on. 

Gsmmict (Jim'nik), n. Atliletic exercise. 
Gymnite (Jim'nit), n. in mineral, a hydrous 
silicate of magnesia. 

Gsrmnocarpous Uhn-nu klir'pus), a. [Gr. 
gyinnas, naked, and karptm, fruit.] In hot 
having a naked fruit: a term applied to a 
class of plants in which the fruit is not dis- 

S uised by tlie adlicreuce of any other organ 
\i&n the calyx. 

Oymnocidium (jim-no-sid'i-nm), n. In hot. 
tne swelling occasionally found at the base 
of the spore-case in urii-mosscB. 
GymnocladUS (jim-nok'la-dus), n. [Gr. 
gymnoH, naked, and klados, a branch.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Leguininnsas, 
having but one species, G. canadeneie (the 
Kentucky coffee-tree). The wood, which is 
hard, compact, and of a fine rose-colour, is 
used in cabinet-making and carpentry; anti 
the sectls are used as a substitute for coffee. 
G]nxmoderin 83 (jim'n6-de-ri"u6), n. pi. [Or. 
gym nos, naked, and dere, the neck.] A 
South American sub-family of conirtistral 
birds of the family Corvidflo, nearly allied 
to the true crows, and approach inju; them 
in size; the fruit crows. Tlie neck, instead 
of being covered with the usual plumage. 
i.H clothed with very minute, closely -set 
feathers of a very deep black, so that it 
seems as if covered with a piece of neatly 
sewn velvet. 

Gymnodont (Jim-nd-dont')t n. [Gr. gymnos, 
naked, and odous, odontos, a tooth.] One of 
a family of plectognathous teleostcan fishes, 
including the spinous globe-fishes, in which 
the projecting beak is covered with numer- 
<ius dental lamellie, developed from a sub- 
jacent pulp. 

Gymnogen (Jlm'nd-Jen). n. [Or. gymnos, 
naked, and gennao, to produce ] In hot. a 
plant with a naked seed ; a gyninosperm I'lie 
gyinnogens form a division of dicotyledons 
or exogena, and are considered by Liiulley 
as a class. Among the gymiiogcns arc pines 
and firo. yews, Joint-firs, the Oycadaccw, (t:c. 
In the gymno^ens there is no proper ovary, 
the seeds being fertilized by the pollen 
coming into direct contact with the foramen 
of the ovule without the intervention of a 
stigma. Tlie.st! plants arc represented 
largely in the fossil flora of the secomlary 
strata. 

Gymnogenous (jiin-no'jcn-ns). a. in hot. of 
or pertaining to the gyinnogens; gymno- 
spemioua 

Oymnogsmous (Jini-no'Jin-us), a. [Gr. gym- 
nos, naked, and gyni, female.] In bot. hav- 
ing a naked ovary. 

OymnolZBinata ( jim-ud le'ma-ta), n. pi 
[Gr. gymnos, naked, ancf laima, the throat.] 
An order of the Polyzoa, in which the mouth 
is devoid of the valvular structure known 
as the epistonio. 

Gymnopliioiia (Jim-no-fl'o-na), n.’ pi [Gr. 
gymnos, naked, and ophis,ix snake. ] Huxley’s 
name for a small order «>f Amphibia (the 
Ophiomoi^iha of Owen), including only cer- 
tain vcrniifonn animals which are found in 
various tropical countries burrowing in 
marshy ground, somewhat like f|;igantic 
earthworms. ’I’hey are characterized by 
their siiakc-liko form, and by having the 
arms placed almost at the extremity of the 
body. The skin is quite soft, but differs 
from that of the typical amphibians in hav- 
ing small homy scales embedded in it. 
O^moplitlialixiata ( Jim-nof-thaTma- ta), 
n. pi [Gr. gymnos, naked, and ophthalmos, 
the eye. 1 A tribe of Medusae (the iiakcd-cyod 
medusa) having a disk-shaped body, circu- 
lating vessels running to the margin, and the 
eye-specks either uncovered or wanting. 
Oymnophtlialmidm (Jim-nof-thaVmi-dd), 
n. pi [Gr. gymnos, naked, ophthalmos, the 
eye, and eidos, resemblance.] A family of 
lizards, comprising several genera, in which 
the eyes are distinct and exposed, the eye- 
lids being rudimentary. 

Gymnoaomata (jim-iio-sd'ma-ta}, n. pi. 
[Gr. gymnos, naked, and sOma, a iKjrly.] An 
order of Pteropoda in which the body is 
not protected by a shell. 

Gjrmnozopllizt (J^ni-nos^o-fist), n. [Or. gym- 
nos, naked, and sophistis, a philosopher.] 
One of a sect of ancient Hindu philosophers 
who lived solitarily in the woods, wore little 
or no clothing, ate no flesh, renounced all 
lK)dily pleasures, and addicted themselvos 
to mystical contemplation. 


G3nnxi080pliy(jinMio8'o-fl),n. The doctrines 
of the Qyiiiiiosophists. 

Gymnosperm (Jim^uo-spdmi), n. [Gr. m/tn- 
nos, naked, and sperma, seed.] A plant 
with a naked seed; a gymnogen (which see). 
GymnoapermouB (Jim-no-spdrm'us), a. In 
hot. of or pertaining to, or resembling the 
gyiimosperms; having naked seeds, or seeds 
not inclosed in a capsule or other vessel. 
Gymnoapore (Jim^ii6-sp6r), n. [Gr. 
naked, and spora, seed.] In hot. a naked 
spore. 

GsnnnoBporouB (Jim*nos'pd-ruB), a. In hot. 
having naked sporea 

G3rximote(Jiin'n6t).n. [SeeGYMNorus.] 1. A 
naked person.— 2. A fish of the genus Gym- 
uotus. 

GymnotldSB (Jim-nfi'ti-da), n. pi A family 
of apodal fresh-water Ashes, of which the 
Gymnotus is the type. The Oymiiotidto are 
mostly South American. See Oymnotus. 
GyxnnotUB (Jiin*nd'tua), n. [Gr. gymnos, 
naked, and notos, the back.] A geiiiis of 
fishes of the section Apodes, or those which 
have no dorsal fln. Tlie only known species 
is the Gymnotus electricus, or electric eel. 



Electric Eel {Gymnotus electricus). 


so named from the resemblance which it 
bears to an eel, and tlie singular power with 
which it is furnished of giving electric 
shocks. It is about 5 or G feet in length, 
the head is rather broad and depressed, the 
muzzle obtuse, and the pectoral fins small 
and rounded. The Linmeau genus Gyiniio- 
tuB, which included other species, has been 
erected into the family Qymiiotidie. 

One fearful shock, fc.irful but momentary, like that 
from the electric blow of ihe ^ynmolus. 

De Quincey. 

Oyillimra(Jim-niVra), n. [Or. gymnos, naked, 
and oura, a tail] A siimll quadruped found 
ill Sumatra, having a spiny coveting like 
that of a hedgehog. 

Qymp (jimp), n. Same as Gimp. 

Ojm f (gin), V. t. To begin. 

Soone as thou ^ynxt to selte thy notes in frame. 

Spenser, 

OynOin), n. In artillery/, a kind of hoisting- 
tackle or windlass for mounting and dis- 
mounting ordnance from their carriages, <kc. 
See GIN. 

Gynmoeum. Gynecemn (Jln-e^sG-um), n. 
[Or. gynatkeion, from gyne, gynaikos, a 
woman.) 1. Among the ancients, the fe- 
males’ apartment or division of a house 
of consideration, which was usually the 
remotest part of a building, lying beyond 
an interior court.— 2. A sort of manufac- 
tory in ancient Rome for making clothes 
and furniture for the emperor’s family, tlie 
managers of which wore loinalcs.— 3. In hot. 
tlie pistil taken in a collective sense, pre- 
cisely as the stamens form the andrcsceuni, 
the petals the corolla, and the sepals the 
calyx. 

Cfynmdan (Jin-e'shl-an), a. [Gr. gynaikeios, 
feniiniiic, from gynB, a woman.] Relating 
to women. 

Qyrmdusa (Jin-B'si-um), n. Same as Oynoe- 
eeum. 

Gynnoocracy, Gynecoenu^ Cfiu-^-kok'ra- 

81), n. [Or. gyne, gynaikos, a woman, and 
kratos, power.] Government by a woman; 
female power or rule. 

Gynsscoiogy, Gjoieoology (jin-G-koro-ji), 
n. [Gr. gyni, gynaikos, a woman, and logos, 
discourse.] In med. the doctrine of the 
nature and diseases of women. 
03m8BCO]na8ty (jrn6-ko-mas"tn, n. [Or. 
y?/^* gynaikos, a woman, and ^nastos, a 
ureast. ] In physiol the condition of a man 
having breasts as lai^e as Uioseof a woman, 
and functional^ active. 

OynsBooraoy. Gsmeocracy (Jin-B-ok'ra-Bi), 
n. A badly-formed word, of the same ori- 
gin and meaning the same thing as Oynes- 
cocracy. 

Gynamler GJn-an^d^r), n. A plant belong- 
ing to the oTass Oynandria. 

Gynaadrla (Jln-an^dri-a), ». [Or. gynS, a 
woman, a female, and ankr, andros, a man, 
a male.] The name given to one of the 
classes in the artificial system of LIniiiens, 
the character of which is to have the sta- 


Fate, fkr, fat, fgll; mG, met, h^r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOvc; 


tfibc, tub, bull; 
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men* and pisUl consolidated into a slnirle 
body. The principal part of the class con- 
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Gyiiandria. 

Portion of flower of OrcAts manUaiat inac’nificcl. 
Broad face of the stijirtiia. Anther flxedon the 
stigma, showinj; the masses of pollen in their cells. 
These masses spring from glands inclosed in the 
I much at the base, re. Abortive stainina. /, Lip. 
//, Petals. xSt Sepals. 

sista of orchidaceous plants, forming in it 
the order Monaiidi la. 

OTJUindrlan, Oynandroua (iin-aiiMri-an, 
jiii-ou'drusX Of or pciiaiiiliig to tlie 
class G ynandrla. 

Gynarcny O^i^'i^r'ki). 71 . [Or. gyn?, woman, 
and arche, rule.] Ooveniinent by a female 
or females. 

I have always some hopes of change under a 
archy. C hrsterjUtd. 

Oyneceum (jiii<6'sc-um>. n. See G YN A30EUM. 
03r]ieclail (Jit^'^'shi-an). a. See Gyn.ecian. 
Gyneoocracy (Jin-e-kok'ra-si). n. Sec Gy< 

N.KCOCRACY. 

G3niecologyy n. Soe Gynasco- 
1.00Y. 

Gyneocracy^ n. Seo Oynaho- 

OKAOY. 

GynolMtse nin'o-Ms). n. [Or. 
ayn^, and hattis, a base.] In 
(tot. a central axis to tlie base 
of which the carpels arc at- 
tached. The figure shows the 
fruit of Myosotis: a a. aeheiuu or nuts; 
c, calyx: o. gy nobase. 

Gynobaslc (jin-d'bas'ik). a. In hot. porttUn- 
iiig to or having a gyuobase. 

Gynocracy (Jin-ok'ra-si), ?i. Same as Gytuv- 
ocracy. 

The aforesaiil st.ite h.is repeatedly changed from 
alisulutc desiiotisiii to rcpublicuni.sm. not forgetting 
the interineaiate stages of oligarchy, limited mon< 
archy, and even eyntttracyt for 1 myself remciiiher 
AKatia governed for nearly nine months by an old 
fish- woman. Sir ff. Scaft. 

Gynopliore uln'd-for). n. fOr. gyne, a 
leiiiale, and pharro, to bear. | 1. Tlie stalk on 
which the ovary stands in ce.'taiu llow^ors, 
as in Fraxinella, the passion-flower, drc.— 
2. In zoology, the genera- 
tive hud or gonuphoro 
of a hydrozoon. which 
contains ova alone, and 
differs iu form from that 
which contains sperma- 
tozoa. 

Gynoplastic piast'- 
iK).«- fGr.// 2 /«#,awoinan, 
and pldHHo, to form.] lu 
8urg, a term applied to an 
operation for opening or 
dilating the closed or con- 
tracted genital openings 
of the female. 

Gynostemiiun n, [Gr. 

gynB, woman, and BUmHn, a stamen.] In 
hot. the column of orchids, or tlio part 
formed by the union of stamens, style^ and 
stigma. 

Gyn-tackle (J^n'tak-l), n. A system of pul- 
leys consisting of a double and triple block, 
the standing end of the fall being made fast 
to the double block, wliich is movable. It 
increases the power five-fold. Braude. 

Gyp Clip)» n, [8aid to he a sportive appllca- 
tlou of Gr. gypit, a vulture, from their sup- 
posed dishonest rapacity.] A cant term tor 
a servant at Cambridge, as seouf is used at 
Oxford. 

GypaetlXM (Jlp-a'd-tl-nd), n. pi [Gr. gyps, a 
viilture, and aetoe or ceetoe, an eagle. 1 The 
bearded vultures, a sub-family of vultures, 
of which the type is the genus Gypaetos. 
Gypaetos, Gsrpaetus (Rp-ft^e-tos, Jip-d'd- 
tus), iu [Or. gypi, a vulture, and aetos or 
otetiMt an eagle.] A genus of binls, par- 
ticipating in tlie characters of both the eagle 
* and vulture. See Lawvirqeibr. 
OypomrailUto Oip'o-Jdr-an^i-dd), n. pi 
[jTpfcal genus Gy 2 >ogeranu 8 , and Or. eicfos, 
resemblance.] A family of vultures, includ- 
ing a single genus, of which only one spe- 



Pistil of Dictamnus 
Fraxinella: 
a, Gynophore. 


cies, the secretary-falcon or vulture of South 
Africa, is known. The most characteristic 
feature of this bird is the extraordinary 
length of its tarsi. It preys on serpents 
and other reptiles. See Secretary-birp. 
G 3 rpog 6 ranU 8 (Jip-d-Jer'A-nu 8 ). n. [Gr. gyps, 
gypos, a vulture, and peratios, a crane. J A 
genus of birds of the ftimily Gypogeranida?, 
of which only one speciee, the G. reptilioorm 
[HeritentarUm) or Rccretary-bird, is kiiowm. 
Sec SECRET ARY -BIRD. 

GsnPSO (Jip^)> Same ns Gypmm. 
Groseoua ( jip'se-usX U. [See Gyrsum.] Of 
the nature of gypsum; partaking of the 
cjualitios of gypsum; resembling gypsum. 
Gypsey Oip^»)* Same us Gypsy (wliich 
see]. 

Oypaiferoua (jlp-sif'ftr-us), a. [Gyjmiw 
(wliich see), and L./ero, to bear.] ITuduc- 
ing gypsum. 

Gypaine (Jip^sin), a. Same as Gypseous. 
Gypaograpliy (Jlp-sog'ra- il), n. [Gypstan 
(wliich see), and Gr. graphe, WTitiiig, fi*nni 
grapho, to write.] The art of engraving on 
gypsum. 

Gypaologlat (Jip-sol'o Jlst), n. [E. gypsy, 
and Or. logos, a discourse.] One who lias 
an extensive knowledge of the gypsies, as 
with tlioir language, history, manners, and 
customs. 

Gypsology (Jip-sol'o-jl). n. That branch of 
knowledge whicli treats of the gyx»sies or 
that which pertains to them, as tlioir lan- 
guage, history, manners, and customs. 
Gypaoplaat (jip'so-plast), 7^. l Gypsum 

(which sec), and Gr. plasso, to mould.] A 
cast taken in plaster of Tarls or white lime. 
Gypaum f Jip'sum), n. [L. gypsum; Or. gyp- 
«r)s, chalk] A mineral which is found in a com- 
pact and crystallized state, as alabaster and 
selenite, or in the form of a soft chalky stoiio 
which iu a very iiioderate heat gives out its 
ivater of crystallization, and lieconies a very 
flue white powder, extensively used under 
the name of plaster of Paris. (See Plaster.) 
This lost is the most common, and is found 
in great masses near Paris, where it forms 
the hill of Montmartre, near Aix iii Pro- 
vence, and near Burgos iu Spain. It is 
found in smaller portions in various parts 
of Europe. Gypsum occurs abundantly in 
the more recent sed linen tnry formations, 
and is even now forming, either as a deposit 
from water holding it m solution, or from 
the decomposition of iron pyrites when the 
sulphuric acid conihities with lime, or from 
the action of sulphurous vapours in volcanic 
regions on calcareous rocks. The most in- 
teresting j^psuins, in a general point of 
view, arc the tertiary, or those of the plains 
or hills of comparatively modern formation. 
They arc characterized by the presence of 
fossil bones of extinct animals, and a laigc 
jiroportlon of carbonate of lime, which gives 
tlioiii the title of limestone gypsums. Such 
are the gypsums of the environs of Paris. 
AVlioii gypsum occurs without water it is 
called aidtydrite, but in Its most ordinary 
state it is combined with water; of this latter 
there are six sub-species: sparry gypsum or 
selenite, the foliated granular, tneeompact, 
the ilbroiis, the scaly foliated, the cartliy. j 
The plaster stone of the Paris basin, ground 
and mixed with water, is used as a mortar 
in building; when mixed with glue instead | 
of water the material is known as stucco. 
Gypsum, pulverized by grinding or burning, 
has been used with good eiTect as a manure, 
especially as a top-drossing for meadows. 
Gypay Olp'»IX w. [Comiption of O.E. Gyp- 
tian, itself a contraction of Egyptian, from 
the belief that the race are dcscentlants of 
the ancient people of Egypt. Called in Fr. 
BohivU4!ns; G, Zigeuner; I). Heidenrn (liea- 
thenjO: Dan. and Sw. Tatars; It. Zingari; 

Sp, Gifanos, Zincali; Turk. Tehinghianes ; 
Per. Sisech; Hind. Karachee, and in their 
own tuiiguo Bout (lit. man).i 1. One of a 
peculiar vagabond race found in every coun- 
try of Europe, as well as in parts of Asia, 
Africa, and America, acting as nomadic tin- 
kers, workers in horn, horse and ass dealers, 
basket-makers, fortune-tellers, Sm. , and dis- 
tinguishable from the peoples among wlioni 
they rove by their bodily appearance and by 
their language. Their skin is of a tawny 
colour; eyes large, black, and brilliant; hair 
long, coal-black, and often ringleted; mouth 
well shaped; teeth of dazzling whiteness; 
and their frame light, but lithe and agile. 
Their language, which they call liomany 
ehiv or ehih or Rmnanes, is a Hindu dia- 
lect closely allied to Sanskrit, but much 
corrupted by admixture with the tongues 


of the peoples among whom they have so- 
journed. Thus, in the vocabulary of the 
Anglo - Scottish gypsies there are Greek, 
Slavonic, Roumanian, Magyar, German, and 
Fronch ingredients, evidencing that they 
had sojourned in the countries where these 
languages are spoken. Ethnologists gener- 
ally concur iu regarding the gypsies as de- 
scendants of some obscure Indian tribe. 

2. A reproachful name for u person of a dark 
complexion. 

Laura, to Ills lady, was but a kitchen-wench; Dido 
a dowdy; Cleopatra a gypsyi Helen and Hero hild- 
ings and harlots. Skak. 

S. A cunning or crafty person, or one of bad 
character, of edthersex; a cheat; especially, 
a iiutiic of slight reproach to a young woman: 
sometimes implying artifice or cunning. 

The gypsy knows her power and flies. Prior. 

4. The language of the gypsies. Spelled also 
Gipsy and Gipsey. 

Gypsy (jip'si), a. Of or pertaining to or re- 
sm 11 tiling a gypsy or tlic gypsies. 

Gypsy (Jip'si), v.i. To pic-iiic; to feast or 
sport in the woods or Helds. 

Gypsy-hat (jlp'si-hatl, n. A Imnuet with 
large side flaps worn uy w'oinen. 

Gypa^am (jip'si-izni), n. 1. The arts and 
practices of ^psies ; deception ; cheating ; 
flattery. —2. The state or condition of a 
gypsy. 

Gypsy-moth O’ip'si-niotli). n. The Ilyjjo- 
gymna dispar of naturalists, a moth, the 
sexes of which differ much in appearance, 
the male being blackish - brown and the 
female grayish-white. 

Gjrpsy-wort ( Jip'si- w6rt), n. A common 
name of the plants of the genus Lycopus, 
nat. onier Labiatce. Otio species, conimOn 
gypsy -wort or water -horehound {L. euro^ 
jtanis), is found in Britain In ditches and on 
river banks. It yields a black dye said to 
be used by the gypsies to render their skin 
darker, hence the name. 

GjnracaJlthua (Ji-ra-kanahus), n. [Gr gyros, 
u circle or spire, and akanthos for akantha, 
a spine. ] A genus of fossil acanthopterygi- 
ous llslies, belonging to extinct shark-like 
llslies, found in the carboniferous and Per- 
mian furniatioiis, often from 10 to 18 inches 
long : so named from the sculptured ridges 
with which they are ornamented, which run 
spirally from the base upward.^. 

Gyral (jii‘'Rl). a. [See Gyre. ] Whirling; 
moving in a circular form. 

Gyrant (jir'ant), a. Turning round a central 

d ^oint; whirling; wheeling. [Poetical.) 
yrate (Jlr'at), v.l [L. gyro, gyraium, to 
turn round in a circle, from gyros, a circle. 
Sec Gyre.] To turn round; to revolve round 
a central point, as a tornado ; to move spi- 
rally. 

Waters of vexation filled her eyes, ami they had 
the eflcct of making the faiiioiis Mr. Menile . . . ap* 
pciir to leap and gyrate, as if he were possessed by 
several devils. Dickens. 

Gyrate (Jlr'at), a, winding or going round, 
as in a circle. In hot. a term apjilied to the 
manner iu which the fronds of ferns are 
rolled up. 

Gyration (jir-tVshon). n. [L. L. gy ratio, gyra- 
tiofiis, from L. gyro, gyraium. See Gyrate, 
OYltK ] A turning or wliirling round; a cir- 
cular motion. 

The stately and voluminous of an ascend- 
ing balloon. De Quincey. 

• Centre of gyration, a point in a revolving 
body, into which, if all its matter could be 
collected, it would continue to revolve with 
the same energy as wlieii its parts were in 
their original places. 

Gyratory (Jlr'a-to-ri), a. Moving in a circle 
or spirally. 

Gyre (jtr). n. [L. gyrus, Gr. gyros, a ring, 
circle. ] A circular motion, or a circle de- 
scribed by a moving body; a tiiru. 

Graduating up in a spiral line 
Of still expanding and ascending j^rr.v. 

fi. It. ISfOwning. 


Gyret (jlr), v.t. and i. 
revolve. 


a. 

To turn 


round; to 


He (the devil) puts out both the eyes of our appre- 
hension and Judgement, tin'll he may i^yre us about 
in the mill of unprofitable wickedness. Up. Hall, 

Gyro-oarlina (gli-'kar-lin), n. fleet, giigr, 
an ogress, a witch, and «c. carline, Icel. Arur- 
linna, a woman. 1 A hag; a witch. [Scotch. ] 

Gjrrefillt (JlrTlli)* Abounding In gyres 
or spiral turns. Brant. 

Gyrenoepliala Gi-ren-sora-la), n. pi [Gr. 

e yros, a circle or spire, and enkephalos, the 
rain.] One of the four sub-classes Into 
which Owen has divided the mammalia, 
based on the structure of the brain. This 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loo/i; g, go; J»iob; Fr. toti; ng, si7i(;f; m, them Hi, thin; w, trig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 
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BUb-clasB Is characterized by having the 
hemispherea of the cerebrum covering the 
greater part of the cerebellum and the olfac- 
tory lobes. A corpus callosum is present, 
and the surface of the cerebral hemispheres 
is thrown into numerous convolutions. To 
the Oyrencephala belong the Quadnimana, 
Carnivora, Artiodactyla, Perissodactyla, 
Proboscidea, Toxodontia, Sirenia, and Ce- 
tacea. 

Oyrencephalate (Ji ren-sera lat), a. Of or 
belonging to the division Oyrencephala. 

Qyrfalcon (j^r'fii-hii), n. [O.Fr. ger/ault, Fr. 
gerfaut. It. tjirofalco,gcrf(tlco,\AX. gyrofaleo, 
from gj/nitf, a circle, so called from its flight. ] 
A species of falcon, the Faleo gyrfaleo^ 
one of the boldest and most beautiful of 
the tribe. Throe closely allied species were 
formerly confounded under this term, but 
have now lieen satisfactorily distinguished. 
The gyrfalcon proper (F. gyrfalco) is a native 
of Norway and Sweden; the other two spe- 
cies arc the Iceland falcon (F. /iff<indin»)and 
the Greenland falcon (F. gmidandiem or 
candicanjt), Tlicir haunts and habits are 
very similar. See Falcon. 

GyrlnldSB [From the Lin- 

naoan genus Gyrintut, from gyms, a circle, 
from their swimming in circles.] A family 
of coleopterous insects belonging to the 
section Pentamera, and sub section Hydra- 
dephaga or water-beetles. This family cor- 
responds with the Gyrinua of Unn. It 
Includes the whirling-beetles (which see). 

Osrrocaxpus Oi rd-karp'us), n. [Or. gyros, 
round, and karpvs, fruit. 1 A genus of apeta- 
loua exogeiis, nat. order llligeraceos, con- 
sisting of trees having polygamous flowers; 
natives of the East Indies and tropical 
America. The fruit is nut-like, two winged 
at the apex, from two of the lobes of the 
calyx enlarging while the others fall off. 
The wood of one Asiatic species is employed 
for making catamarans for the Madras coast. 

GsrrodUB (]i'rd-dus), n, [Gr. gyros, round, 
and odous, a tooth. J A thick-tootlied fossil 
flsh found in the oolite of Durrheim In 
liaden, as also in the chalk: so named from 
its circular grinding teeth, arranged in rows 
on the bones of the roof, floor, and sides of 


the mouth, by which tt was enabled to crush 
crustaceans and fishes. 

Gyroffonlte (Jl-rog^on-U), n. [Gr. gyros, 
round, and gonos, seed.] A petrified spiral 
seed-vessel of plants of the genus Chara, 
found in fresh-water deposits, and formerly 
supposed to have been a shell. 

Gyroldal (ji-rold'al), o. [Gr. gyros, a cinile, 
and eidos, resemblance.] Spiral In arrange- 
ment or action ; as, (a) in crystal, having 
certain planes arranged spirally, so thiit 
they incline all to the right or all to tlie loft 
of a vertical line; (&) in optics, turning the 

g lane of polarization circularly or spirally 
> the right or left. 

Gyrolepfil (Jf-roP e-pis), n. [Gr. gyros, a 
circle, and Upis, a scale.] A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes, found in the new red satui- 
stone and the bone beds of the lias forma- 
tion. 

Gyroma (JIr-6'ma), n. [Gr. gyroo, to round, 
to bend, from gyros, round.] 1. A turning 
round. ->2. In bot the shlebl of lichens. 
GyromaXLCy (jlFd-man-si). ^i. [Gr. gyros, a 
circuit, and vianteta, divination.] A kind 
of divination performed by walking round 
in a circle or ring. 

Gyron (jPron), n. [Fr.] In Ac r. an ordinary ' 
consisting of two straight lines drawm from 
any given part of tlie field and meeting in 
an acute angle in tlie fesse point. 
Gyroneohizia (ji-r«ii'e-ki"ua), n. pi [Gr. - 
yyrvs, a circle, and echiaos, a hedgehog.] ; 
whirligigs, a sub-family I 

of aquatic carnivonms 
beetles: so named from 
tlieir darting under wa- 
ter, head foremost, upon 
being disturbed. 

Gsrronny, Gironny (jT- 
ron-nil. In Acr. an epi- 
thet for a field that is 
divided into triangular 
parts or gyrons of two Cyronny of ciKht, 
dinerent tinctures. gules and argent. 

Gsnropliora ( ji-rofo-ra), 
n. [Or. gyros, a circle, and phero, to bear.] 
A genus of lichens, one of which is the 
tri^-de’-roehe, on which Sir J. Franklin and 
his companions lived for some time. 


GyroprlBtlB (Jl-rb-pris'tis), n. [Gr. gyros, 
a circle, and pristis, a large fish.] A genus 
of fossil placoid 
fishes from the red 
sandstone near Bel- 
fast. 

Gyroscope (Ji'ro- 
8Kdp),n. [Or.jri/nw, 
a circle, and sloped, 
to view.] An appa- 
ratus, consisting of 
a rotating disc 
mounted by very 
accurately fitted 
pivots in a ring or 
rings, also rotating 
in different ways, 
for illustrating var- 
ious properties of 
rotation and the 
composition of rota- 
tions. By means of 
this instrument the 
rotation of the earth 
Gyroscope of simple form, on its axis can bo oc- 
ularly demonstrated. 
Gyrose (JiFos), a. [L. gyms, a circle.] in 
hot. tiiniud round like a crook. 

G3rte (gyt), a. [Perhaps connected with 
giddy.] Crazy; ecstatic; senselessly extra- 
vagant; delirious; distracted. [»Scotch.] 

What between courts o' law and courts o' state, 
and uoper and under parliaments, here and in Lon- 
don, tnc gudcinan's giieii clean gyte. Sir tt*. Scott. 

G3fte (gyt), n. [Icel. geit, a goat] [Scotch. ] 
1. A goat— 2. A child: generally in contempt 
8. A first yeaFs pupil in the iligh School of 
Edinburgh. 

G3rye (Jiv), n. [W. gevyti; Jr. gexhheal or 
geibion; from geibhim, to get, to hold.] A 
shackle, usually for the legs; a fetter. 

Gyves and the mill had tamed thee. Miltm. 
Two stern-faced men went off from l.ynn, 
lietween the fog and mist ; 

And Eugene Aram walked between, 

With upon his wrist. Hood. 

GyVB (jiv), v.t. pret. & pp. gyved; ppr. gyv* 
tug. To fetter; to shackle; to chain. 

Those yron fetters wherewith he wasjpyi*'*/, 

The badges of reproch, he threw away. S/mter. 




H. 


H, the eighth letter of the English alphabet, 
often called the aspirate, as being a mere 
aspiration or breathing, though not the 
only aspirated letter in English. 'Phe sound 
that distinctively belongs to it is that which 
it has at the hegiiiiiing of a syllabic cither 
before a vowel, as in hard, henry, or after 
(in spelling, but really before) w, as in 
where, when (-hwere, hwen). Classing it 
by this sound it may bo regardeil (though 
authorities are not <|uite agreed upon the 
subject) as a continuous siird consonant, 
being firodticcd very far hac;k in tlie throat 
by an unchecked emission of breath, accom- 
panied with a very slight approximation of 
the root of the tongue to the back of the 
throat, and probably a slight tension of the 
vocal chords. It is more closely allied to 
k (including the hard sound of c), g, and ng 
(in sixvj) than to any of the other consonants. 
To represent the sound Just desciilicd, how- 
ever, is only a comparatively small part of 
the iliity it has to perform; it is also very 
commonly joined to other consonants to 
represent sounds for which there are no 
special letters in the alphabet, as in the 
(ligraphs ch, sh, th (child, ship, thin, this), or 
in other consonantal combinations of vari- 
ous origins and values, as fn the words 
enoxwh (gh-f\ plough (gh silent), philoso- 
phy (ph -/), rhetoric (A silent), <fec. Rh and 
ph are found only in words borrowed or 
derived from the Greek and Latin. Ch is also 
common in words taken from the Greek, 
hut in this case it generally has the k sound, 
as in chemistry, chyle, logomachy, Ac. Tills 
letter, along with most of the others in 
the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, was borrowed 
from the Latin alphabet, into which it passed 
from the Greek. In the Greek alphabet it 
latterly was used to represent i (e long), but 
originally and at the time when lM)rrowe<l by 
the Latins it represented the rough breath- 
ing or aspirate. In Anglo-.Saxon it appears 


generally to have been more strongly gut- 
tural than in most Latin words, often corre- 
sponding to the rough guttural eh in German 
ntich. In many words formerly spelled witli 
this guttural A alone, wo now find the A 
strengthened by the addition of a p before it, 
though the combination Is now often silent 
altogether, as in night (A. Sax. niht), thought 
(A. Sax. thvht), Ac. (See G.) In Old Engiish 
such words were often written with a ^ar- 
acter distinct from g or h, and when this 
was dropped both these letters seem to have 
lieen considered necessary to give tlie proper 
guttural sound. In some words coming to 
us from the French it is silent when initial, 
as in hour, honour,, honest In A. Sax. A 
freciuently occurs at the berinning of a syl- 
lable before I, n, andr, positions from which 
it has since fallen out. Comp, hldf, loaf: 
kind, loud; hrasfen. raven; bring, ring; hr^, 
roof; hnecca, 7ieek,&c. According to Grimm's 
law, when the same roots or words occur in 
English and Latin or Greek (with which 
Sanskrit generally anees), A in English re- 
presents k in the latter langm^s; thus, £. 
heart— L. car, cordis. Or. kardia; E. horn— 
L. eomu; E. head (O.E. hea/od)^l4. caput, 
Gr. kephaU; E. hound^h. cants. Or. kydn 
(dog); K. hemp -Or, kannabis, Ac. —In 
music, H is the German equivalent for B 
natural, B being with them our B flat.— As 
a numeral in Latin, H denotes 200, and with 
a dash over it H 200,000.-— As an abbreviation 
in Latin, H stands for homo, hceres, hora, Ac. 
-In English, H.M.H. stand for his (her) 
majesty's ship or service. H.R.H. for his 
(her) royal highness. H.P. for half -pay. 

Ha (nA). [From the sound.] An exclama- 
tion, denoting surprise, wonder, Joy, or 
other sudden emotion. When repeated, as 
hat hat it expresses for the most part 
laughter. 

Ha (hA), v.i. To express surprise; to hesi- 
tate. 


Ha (hA), n. An expression of wonder, sur- 
prise, or admiration. * The shrug, the bum, 
theAa.' Shak. 

I Ha’ (hg or hA), n. A hall; the principal 

I apartment in a house. [Scotch. ] 

; Haaf (hAfX n. [Icel. haf, the sea; G. haff, 
hay, gulf.] Shetland fishing ground.— Ha^- 
fishing, the term used in Shetland to denote 
the deep-sea fishing for ling, cod, tusk, Ac. 

(hak), n. [See HAKfi.] A fish, the 
hake (which see). 

(hgr), n. [A. Sax. hdr, hoar, hoary.] 
A fog; a chill easterly wind. — S^ea-Aaor, a 
chilly, piercing fog, or mist arising from the 
sea. [Scotch.] 

HaarlaeB (hAFkdz), n. [O. haar, hair, and 
kies, gravel pyrites.] Capillary pyrites in 
very delicate acicular crystals. The term 
is also applied by the German mineralogists 
to native sulphuret of nickel (millerite) and 
Biilphuret of iron (marcasite). 

HahaUcok (ha-bak^vik), n. Olie name of 
one of the books of the Old Testament. 
Ilabakkuk was the eighth of the twelve 
minor prophets, and his prophecy is admired 
for its elevated, religious, lyrical style. 
Habber (hab^Ar), v.i. [Comp. G. hapem, to 
be impeded.] To stutter; to stammer. 
[Scotch.] 

Habber (hab'Ar), n. A stutter; a stammer. 
[Scotch.] 

Habeas eorpne (haOid-as koFpus). [L. . yon 
may have the body. ] In law, a writ which is 
used for various purposes; especially in the 
case of a person who considers himself ille- 
gally imprisoned, or entitled to be discharged 
upon ball. It is also applicable to All cases 
where the party confined in private, or any 
custody whatever, is desirous of bmng re- 
leased or removed from one court to another. 
Habenaria (ha-bA-nA’ri-a), n. [From L. 
habena. a rein, a thong— in allusion to the 
long strap -shaped spur.] An extensive 
genus of terreBtnal tuberous-rooted orchids. 


FAtc, fAr, fat, fgll; mb, met, hAr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; thbe, tub, buU; oil, pound; ti, Sc, abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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abundant in India and Africa, and more 
or less generally diatributed. The Britiah 
plants known by the name of frog-orchis and 
nuttcrfiy-orchia are referred to this genus. 

Habendum (ha-ben^dum), n. [L., a thing 
to be poaBeaaecL] In iaw, that clause of a 
deed which determinoa the estate or interest 
granted by the deed. 

Habenry^t n. a barbican; a comer turret. 

Haberdaabt O^^'h^r-dosh), v.i. [See next 
art.] To deal or traffic in small wares. 

What mean dull souls, in this high measure, 

To habtrdash 

In earth's base ware, wliose greatest treasure 
Is dross and trash? QitarUs. 

Haberdasher (ha'bdr-dash-dr). n. [From 
O. Fr. haperfaa, a kind of cloth, a word of 
doubtful origin — hence hapertaaer, the 
seller of hapertaa. ] A dealer in drapery 
goods of various doscriptiona, as woollens, 
linens, muslins, silks, ribbons, lace, trim- 
mingc^ Ac. 

To match this saint there was another. 

As busy and perverse a brother, 

An haoerdasHer of sin.'in wares 

In politics and state alFairs. Hudibras, 

Habertoahery (ha^>6r-daBh-6-ril, /i. The 
goods and wares sold by a haberdasher. 

Haberdlnet (ha^b^r-dln), [O.Fr. hahor- 
deon; D. ahbardoLan probably from Ahar- 
deen, whence the fish came.] A dried salt 
cod. 

And warn him not to cast his wanton eyne 

Un grosser bacon and salt haberdint. Bp. Hall. 


Habergeon (ha-bdr'Jo-on), n. iFr. hauher- 
geon; of Germanic origin. See Hauberk.] 
A short coat of mail or armour consiatiiig of 
a Jacket without sleeves. It wait formed of 
little iron rings united, and descended from 
the neck to the middle of the body. 
Ha*-blble (ha'bl-bl), n. a large edition 
of the Scriptures used at family worship, 
and which lay In the ha* or principal apart- 
ment of houses of every class. [Scotch.] 

The sire turns o'er wi* patriarchal grace. 

The big ha‘-bibUt ance his father's pride. Burns. 

Habllet (halail), a. [L. hahUia, lit, proper. 
Abu is tlie same word in a slightly different 
form.] Fit; proper; ready; appropriate; 
having power or qualihcatioD; apt; skilful; 
handy. 

Habile and ready to every good work. IValker. 


Habiliment Oia-biFi-ment), n. [Fr. habille- 
vient, from habiller, to dress— properly, to 
render one’s self habiU, i.e, proper.] A 
garment; clothing: usually in the plural. 

He the fairest Una found, 

Strange lady, in so strange habiliment, 
Teacmng the Satyrs. Spenser. 

Habilimented(ha-biri-ment-ed), a. Having 
habiliments: clothed. 

Habilitate (ha-blFI-tat), v.t, [From L. ha- 
bilitaa^ from habUia. See HABILE.] To 
qualify; to entitle. Bacon. 

Habilitete a. Qualified ; en- 

titled. 'Not habilitate to serve in parlia- 
ment.' Burke. 

Habllitation (ha-bil-i-ta'shon), n. Qualifi- 
cation. 

Things are but habilitations towards arms; and 
what is habiliiatioH without intention and act? 

Bacan. 

Habilityt (ha-bilT-ti), n. Ability. South. 
Habit iha^bitX n. [Fr., from L. habitus, 
state, dress, from habeo, to have, to hold. 
See Give.] 1. The ordinary state or condi- 
tion of the body, either natural or acquired; 
the bodily constitation or temperament; as, 
a full Aato of body.— 2. Tendency or capa- 
city reaulting from the frequent repetition 
of the same acta: practice; usage; as, habit 
makes many a difficult tiling easy ; habit is 
second nature.— a A way ox acting; a pecu- 
liar practice or custom; a characteristic 
item of behaviour. ‘A bad habU of frown- 
ing/ Shak. 'A man of shy retired habits. 
Irving. —4. Dress; garb; specffloally, the outer 
dress worn by ladies while on horseback. 

Costly thy A^Af/aa thy purse can buy, 

But not expreu'd in fancy. Shah. 


5. The general appearance and mode of 
growth of a plani — Custom, Habit See 
under GirsTOif . 

Habit (ha'bit), v.t 1. To dress; to clothe; to 
array. ' They haJbiied themselves like rural 
deities/ Drgdofk— 2.t To fix by custom; to 
accustom; to habituate. 'So habiUd in 
♦Airimt heed/ Chiunnan. 

HaUM**-^ To dwell; to Inhabit Chaucer. 
Habitability (haOiit-a-bll^li-tiX n. Habit- 
ableneaa SuMaud. 


BkUtabla (ha^bit-a-blX a. [Fr., from L. 
hatUoMie, from hodifo, to dwell, a freq. of 
Aohio, to have.] That may be inhabited or 


dwelt in; capable of sustaining human be- 
ings; as, the habitable world. 
HabltableneBS (ha'blt-a-bl-nes), n. State of 
being habitable; capacity of being inhabited. 
Habitably (ha^bit-a-bU), adv. In a habit- 
able manner, or so as to be habitable. 
Habitacle t (haT)it-a-kl),?i. [L. habitaculurn, 
tromhabito. See Habitable. ] A dwelling. 

l*<irtiinc hath set iiis happy habitttcln 
Among the ancient hills, near tnuuiitain streams. 
And lakes pellucid. Southey. 

Habitancet (ha'blt-ans), n. Dwelling; abode; 
residence. 

What art thou. man. if man at all thou art. 

That here in desert hast tliinc habitance P Spenser. 

Habitanqy (ha'bit-an-si), n. Same os In- 
habitancy. 

Habitant (hn'blt-ani), n. [Kr., from L. 
habitana, nabitantis, ppr. of habito, to 
dwell. See Habitation.] l. An inhabitant; 
a dweller; a resident; one wlio has a per- 
manent abode in a place. 

Oil I.OVC 1 no habitant of earth thou art. Byron. 

2. A name applied to the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada who are of French extraction. 
Habitat (ha'bit-at), n. In nat. hist the natu- 
ral abode or locality of a plant or animal. 
Habitation (ha-bit-a'shou), n. [ L. habitaiio, 
habitationia, from habito, habitatum, to 
dwell, a freq. from habeo, to have.] 1. Act 
of inhabiting; state of dwelling; occupancy. 

For want of habitation and repair. 

Dissolve to heaps of ruins. Denham. 

2. Place of abode; a settled dwelling; a mail' 
Sion; a house or other place in which man 
or any animal dwells. 

As irn.'igination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poei's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A loc.ll habitation and a name. Shak. 

Habitator Oialnt-a-tor), n. [L. , from habito, 
to dwell.] A dweller; an inhabitant. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Habit-maker (haT)it-m&k-er), n. One who 
makes habits; specifically, a tailor who 
makes ladies' long clotli riding -dresses, 
termed habUa. 

Habit-shirt Ois'blt-sh^rt), n. A thin muslin 
or lace garment, W4>m by females over the 
breast and neck. 

Habitual (ha-bit'u-al),a. [Fr. habitual, from 
habit See Habit.] 1. Formed or acquired 
by habit, frequent use, or custom. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain 
rules and maxims. South, 

2. According to habit; customaiy; as, the 
habitual practice of sin ; the habitual exer- 
cise of forbearance.— 3. Formed by repeated 
impressions; rendered permanent by con- 
tinued causes; as, a habitual colour of the 
akin.— S yn. Customary, accustomed, usual, 
common. 

Habitually (ha-bifu-al-li), adv. In a ha- 
bitual manner; by habit; customarily; by 
frequent practice or use; os, habitually pro- 
fane; habitually kind and benevolent. 
Habitualneaa (ha-bit'd-al-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being habitual. 

Hamtuaie (liA-biuu-at), v.t prei & pp. An- 
bituated; ppr. habituating. [L. habituo, ha- 
bituatum, to bring into a habit of body. See 
Habit.] l. To accustom; to moke familiar 
by frequent use or practice. * Our English 
dogs wno were habituated to a colder clime. ' 
j}igby.’—2. To settle as an inhabitant in a 
place. 

Many nobles and gentlemen . . . left their families 
habituated in these countrie.s. Sir IV. Temple. 

Habituate (ha-bit'Q-at), a. Inveterate by 
custom; formed by habit. 

The constitutions of men’s bodies nw be either 
native or habituate. Sir Iv, Temple. 

Habituation (ha-bit'fi-&''8hon), n. The act 
of habituating, or state of being habituated. 
Habitude (ha'bit-Ud), n. [Fr., from L. habi- 
iudo, from habitus. See Habit.] 1. Bela- 
tion; respect; state with regard to some- 
thing else. [Bare.] 

In all the AaAifwifei' of life 

The friend, the mistress, and the wife. Swi/t. 

2. Association; intercourse; familiarity. 

To write well one must have frequent habitudes 
with the best company. Dryden. 

a Customary manner or mode of living, 
feeling, or acting; repetition of the same 
acts; habit; as, the hdAitudes of fowls or in- 
sects. 

Let a man assert withal that he is king over his 
habitudes: that be could and would shake them off, 
on cause sliewn. CarlyU. 

Bli1ltta4(a-b*-tU-iXn. [^..pp.of AaMlu«r, 
ioaooustom.] A habitual frequenter of any 
idaoe, especially one of amusement, recrea- , 


tion, and the Uke; as, an habiiud of the bil- 
liard-room. 

Habituret (haliit-fir), n. Habitude. 

Without much do or larTetched habiture. Marstan, 

Hablet(h&bl),a. [See Habile.] Fit; proper. 

As liagurd liauke, presuming to contend, 

With hardy fowle above his habit might. Spenser. 

Habnab (hab'nab), adv. [Soc Hobnob.] At 
ranilom ; by chance ; hero and there ; with- 
out order or rule. 

Then looks 'em o'er to understand 'em, 

Although set down habnab at random. Hudibras. 

Habrantbua (ha-bran'thus), n. [Or. habros, 
delicate, and anthos, a flower.] A genus of 
Houth American bulbous plants, belonging 
to the nat. order Amaryllidaceio. They have 
narrow leaves, produced in two rows, and 
single or many flowered scapes with red, 
purple, yellow, or white flowers. 
Habrocoma (ha-l)rok'd-ma), n. [Gr. habros, 
delicate, and kenne, hair.] A genus of roam- 
inals, order Kodentia and sub-order Hystrl- 
cidie, allied to the cavies. Two species were 
taken by Mr. Darwin near Valparaiso, H. 
Ouvieri and //. BemietiU. 

Habroxnanla (ha-bro-ma'ni-a), n. [Gr. Aa- 
broa, gay, and mania, madness. ] Insanity in 
which the delusions are of a gay character. 
Habronexne (hab'ro-nfim), a. [Gr. habros, 
delicate, and nima, a thread.] In mineral. 
having the form of flue tlircaus. 
Habimdailt,t a. Abundant. Chaucer. 
Habzella (hab-zeli-a), n. [From habzeli, the 
Ethiopic name of the species mentioned.] 
A small genus of tropical shrubs or trees 
belonging to the nat. order Anonacen. The 
dried fruit of Habzelia cethiopiea is the 
MHper cethiomeum of the shops, and is used 
as pepper by the African negroes. The 
genus is now united with Xylopia. 

^Chel (hach'el), n. [From hash.] A slo- 
ven; a person dirtily dressed. [Scotch.] 

A gipscy's chiiritcter, a hacheTs slovenliness, and 
a waster's want are three tilings as far beyond a 
remedy as a blackamoor's face, a club foot, or a short 
temper. /fW 

Haebure (hach'fir), n. [Fr., from hacher, to 
hack. 8ce Hatching. ] 8hort lines which 
mark half-tints and shadows in designing 
and engraving. Hacliures are employed in 
map-engraving in delineating mountains. 
When the hachures, whether straight or 
curved, are all parallel, they arc said to be 
simple; when they cross each other they 
are said to be double. 

Haebure (liach'ur), v. t To cover with hach- 
ures. 

Hacienda Ol'the-en'da), n. [8p.: O. Sp./a- 
eienda, employment, estate, from L. faci- 
enda, pi. of faciendum, what is to be done, 
from jaeio, to do.] An estate; a manufac- 
turing, milling, stock-raising, or o^her eatab- 
lishincnt in the country; an isolated farm or 
farm-house. [Spanish, Spanish American, 
Ac.j 

Hack (hak), v.f. [A. Sax. Aaecan, D. hakken, 
Q. haeken, to hack, hacke, an axe. The Ko- 
mance languages have borrowed the word 
from the Teutonic; comp. Fr. haehe, Sp. 
hacha. It. accia, a hatchet; E. hatch (in en- 
CTaving), hatchet, hash.] 1. To cut irregu- 
larly and into small pieces; to notch: to 
mangle by repeated strokes of a cutting 
iiistrumeut. * Yet was his helmet haekeu 
and hewed.* Sir W. Scott. Hence— 2. To 
utter with stops or catches; to mangle or 
murder, as language. 

Let them keep their limbs whole and hack our 
English. Shah. 

Hadk (hak), n. 1. A notch; a cut 

Look you, what hachs are on his helmet Shah. 
2. A blunt axe.— 3. t A catch or hesitation in 
speaking. 

lie speaks . . . with so many hachs and hesitations. 

Dr. H. More. 

4. In football, a kick on the shins. 

We all wear white trousers to shew 'em we don't 
care for hachs. T. Hughes. 

Hadk(hak),n. [0.¥T.hagyw,haquet,apony; 
8p. haea, a pony. Ori^n uncertain. Sm 
HACKNEY.] 1. A horse kept for hire; a 
horse much used in draught or in hard ser- 
vice; a worn-out horse.— 2. A drudge or a 
person overworked; a writer employed in 
the drudgery and details of book-making. 

The last survivor of the genuine race of Grub 
Street hachs. Macaulay. 

& A procuress; a prostitute. 

Hadk (hakX a. Hired ; mercenary; much 
used or worn, like a hired horse; hackneyed. 

Hash preachen employed In the service of de&nlt- 
enandstMentees. Wahsfistd. 
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Hacdc (hak), «.i. 1. To be exposed or offered 
to common use for hire: said of a horse.— 
2.t To be common or vulgar; to turn pros- 
titute; to have to do with prostitutes. 

Back (hak), v.t To let out for hire; as, to 
hack a horse. 

H ac k (hak). v.i. To make an effort to raise 
phlegm. See Hawk. 

Back (hak), [Comp. D. hek, a railing, a 
grating, gate. Akin hatch.] A grated frame 
of various kinds, (a) A frame for drying Ash 
or cheese. (&) A rack for feeding cattle, 
(e) A frame of wooden liars in tiie tail-race 
of a mill, (d) A place for drying bricks be- 
fore they are burned. 

Hackberry (hak'he-ri), n. A North Ameri- 
can tree (Celtut eransifolia), with the aspect 
of ail elm. bearing sweet edible fruits as large 
as bird-cherries, which ripen In autumn. 
It grows to a great height, but the thickness 
of uie trunk is not proportionate. The wood 
is little used on account of its aptitude to 
decay; but it is said to make very Ane char- 
coal. Called also Hoop-atsk. 

Hackbut (liak'butX n. Same as Hagbut. 

Hackee (hak'e), n. The North American 
name of the common ground-squirrel (which 
see). 

Hackeiiaie,t n. a hackney (which see). 
Cha%ieer. 

Habkery(hak'e-ri), n. [Uind. chakrd, a car.] 
A rude two-wheeled cart drawn by oxen. 



Hackery or Bullock-cart. 

used by the natives of India fur the trans- 
port of goods, Ac. 

Hacking (huk'ing), p. and a. Short and in- 
terrupted; as, a hacking cough. 

Hackle (hak'l), e.t. [in form this seems a 
freq. from hack, to cut, and In the secontl 
meaning probably is so, being thus a parallel 
form of haggle. Comp. I), hekeln, G. hech- 
eln, to comb Anx, and see the noun.J 1. To 
comb, as Aax or hemp; ttiul is, to separate 
the coarse part of these substances from the 
Ane and straighten out the Abres, by draw- 
ing them through the teeth <»f a hackle or 
hatchel; to hatchel or heckle.— 2. To tear 
asunder. * Other divisions of the kingdom 
being hackled and tom to pieces.' Burke. 
Hackle (hak'l), 71. [Comp. D. hekel;Q. hechel, 
a hackle, a comb for Aax or hemp.] 1. A 
hatchel. heckle, or comb for dressing Aax.— 

2. Raw silk; any flimsy substance utispun.- 

3. A long pointed feather on the neck of a 
fowl, or any similar feather : often used to 
dress hooks for A v Ashing. * The red hackle 
of a capon.' ITerefon. 

Hackler (hak'l-er), n. One who hackles; a 
Aax-dresaer; a heckler or hatchcller. 
Hacldy (hakai), a. 1. Rough ; broken as if 
hacked or chopped. —2. In mineral, having 
Ane, short, and sharp points on the surface; 
as, a haeldy fracture. 

Babkxnatabk (hak'ma tak). n. [Amer. 
Indian.] The popular American name of 
the black larch, the Larix amerieana. 
Galled also the Tamaraek-iree. 

Habkney (hak'ued, n. [Fr. haqven^e, a pac- 
ing horse; ftp. meanea, a nag somewhat, 
loiger than a pony; kaca, a pony; Pg. haca- 
nea or acanea, a choice pod, or ambling 
nag; D. haJekenei, a hackney, ftee Hack, a 
horse. 'Hie relationship and historical con- 
nection of these wr>rd8 is not clear.] 1. A 
horse kept for riding or driving ; a pad ; a 
nag; a pony. - 2. A horse kept for hire; a 
horse much used ; a hack. - 3. A coach or 
other carriage kept for hire.— 4. A person 
accustomed to dmdgery; a person ready to 
be hired for any drudgery or dirty work; a 
hireling ; a prostitute. 

She was so notoriously lewd that she was called an 
hmckney. Bp, Hurtitt. 

HabkUMT (hak^ne), a. 1. Let out for hire ; 
devoted to eomnion use ; as, a hack^tey- 
coach.— 2. Prostitute; vicious for hire.— 
3. Much used; common; trite; as, a hackney 
author or remark. 

Ha^dmoy (hak'nfi), v.t. l. To devote to com- 
mon or rr^uent use; to use much; to prac- 
tise In one thing; to moke trite. ^Baekneyed 


in the eyes of men.* Shak,--% To carry in a 
hackne^'-coach. 

Hackn6y-caa.<^ (hak'ne-kdeh). ftee H ACK- 
NKY, 8. 

1Tnnlni Ay,nAn nhiTtftn (hak'no-kdch-maii), n 
A man who drives a huckiiey-couch. 

Habkneyed (hak'uod), p. and a. Trite; com- 
monplace; as, a ha-ckneyed subject. 

Hackneyman (hak'ne-man), n. A iiiau who 
lets horses and carriages for hire. 

Hackatert (hak'ster), 71. iFrom hack, to cut.] 
A bully; a ruAlan or assassin. 

Happy tiincs. when braves and /larJbs/crt, the only 
coiitviitcd iiieiiibers of his governniciif, were chtnit'ht 
the attest and the faithfullest to defend his p«-rson. 

flft/fcit. 

Hack-watch (hak'woch), rt. yant a watch 
with a seconds' hand, used in taking obser- 
vations to obviate the necessity of constantly 
moving the chronometer. The watch must 
be conipai'od with the chronometer imme- 
diately before and after every observation. 
Called also Job-watch. 

Haoquetont (hak'e-ton), 7\. [Fr. hoqueton, 
auqueton; 1^. alcoto; O.ftp. al-cotou, cotton, 
from the cotton with which it was stuAed.J 
A padded jacket formerly worn under ar- 
mour, sometimes made of leather, ftee 
Acton, Gambkson. 

Had (liad), prot. pp. of have. 

Had (had), V. t. To hold, [ftcotch. ] 

Hadbote (had'bot), n. [A. Sax. hdd-bote-^ 
hdd, order, priestly dignity, and bote, recom- 
pense. J Compensation made for violence or 
an affront offered to a priest 

HMden (had'n),pp. Ilolden. [Scotch.] 

Hadden.t pret. pi. of have. Chaucer. 

Haddert (had'der), n. [A form of heather.] 
Heath. 

Haddle (had'i), n. A haddock. [Scotch.] 

Hnjfdin, Hadden (had'in. had'eu). n. A 
holding; a possession; a place of residence; 
means of support. Written also Baud in. 
[ftcotch. 1 

Haddock (had'dok), n. [Comp. O.Fr. Aadof, 
hadnu, ir. codog, a haddiH'.k ; also Gr. 

? ^ado 9 , a cod ; hut the origin of the worri 
s really unknown.] A well-known Ash of 
the cod family (Gadidie), Moi'rhua Ifiadus) 
cegUfinuB. It is smaller than the cod, which 
it much resembles, lia.s a long body, the 
upper part of a (iusky brown colour, aiul 
the belly of a silvery hue; the lateral line is 
black; it has a spot on each side of the body 
just behind the head. This Ash breeds in 



Haddock {Afarrhua {Gadus) teffUjinus). 

immense numbers in the northern seas, and 
constitutes a considerable article of food. 

Hade(lt^). n. [A. ftax. heald, inclined, bent; 
O. halde, declivity. ] 1. 1 'I'he descent of a hill. 
Drayton.--^. In minitig, (a) the steep de- 
scent of a shaft. (6) The slope of the frac- 
ture line between two portions of faulted or 
dislocated strata; the inclination or devia- 
tion of a vein from a vertical direction. 

Hade (had), v.i. In mining, to deviate from 
the vertical or perpendicular line of descent; 
to slope: said of a vein. 

Hades (ha'd£z), n. [Gr. HadMe, i.e. aidit, 
invisible, unseen (from a, prlv., and idein, 
to see), the Greek or|ulvalent of the Latin 
Pluto.] The invisible abode of the dead; 
the place or state of departed souls; the 
world of spirits. 

Hading (had'ing),n. [Bee HADIS.] Juminitig, 
the dip from tlie pori>endicular lino of de- 
scent: the dipping of a vein. 

Hadlth (hadlthl, n. [Ar., a legend.] In 
Mohammedan theol. the body of traditions 
relating to Mohammed, now forming a sup- 
plement to the Koran. Originally it was 
not lawful to commit them to writing, but 
the danger of their being lost or corrupted 
led to their being placed on record. 

Blad-I-wlstt Chad-I-wist'). An inteijectional 
expression, Oh that 1 had known 1 

Had) (haj), n. [Ar. hadjdi, from hacUdja, to 
wiA, to go on a pflgiimage.] The Moham- 
medan pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 


HadJl,HadJe6(haJ'fihn. [Ar. SmHadj.] 
A Mussulman who has performed his pil- 
grimage {hadj) to Mecca. The name Is mso 
given to a Greek or Armenian who has 
visited the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
HadrosauruB Oiad-ro-sA'ms), n. [Gr. had- 
roe, thick, large, groat, and eauroe, a lizard.] 
A genus of extinct reptiles belonging to the 
detnosauriau division of the Ornithoscelida, 
whose remains have been found in the 
newer cretaceous strata of the United 
statoa It appears to have been the Ameri- 
can representative of the gigantic Igiiano- 
don of Europe, resembling it in its enor- 
mous dimensions, herbivorous habits, and 
anatomic;al structure. Tbe only species as 
yet established is the H. Foulkii, found in 
a tough, micaceous, fossiliferous clay, near 
JladdoiiAeld, New Jersey. It appears to 
liave been of higher organization than living 
reptiles generally, resembling the crocodile 
though on a more highly organized model. 
Wa ft (lia), 71. I’ussession; property, [ftcotch.] 
Hae (liH), e. e. To have. [Scotch.] 
Hacceliyt (hek-s^l-ti), n. [From L. htec, 
tills. 1 hit. the quality of being this ; thls- 
iiess; the relation of individuality conceived 
by tlio schoolmen as a positive attribute or 
essence. 

Hsema- (he'ma), n. [Or. haima, haimatoe.] 
Blood: much used as a preAx In words of 
Greek origin referring to the blood. Many 
.compounds and derivatives of haifna are 
spelled indifferently hee- or he-, while in 
others there is a preference either for has- 
or he-. Therefore such words as may not 
occur in the immediately following list will 
he found under the spelling i/sina. 
H8emachroixie(iie'ma-krdm),n. [Gr. Aatma, 
blood, and chroma, colour.] The colouring 
matter of the blood. Called also* Ifomiafo- 
ein. 

Hsemagogue (lio'ma-gog). n. [Gr. haima, 
blood, and agogos, having the power to 
expel, from ago, to drive out. ] A medicine 
which promotes the catamenial and hiemor- 
rhoidul discharges. 

(he'inal), a. [Gr. haima, blood.] 
]*ertalniiig to tne blood; connected with 
the blood-vessels or the circulatory system. 

-Hcnnal cavity, in anat. a term applied to 
the cavity which contains the great centres 
of circulation in the Vertebi-ata, together 
with the digestive and respiratory apparatus 
- IJcB^nal arch, the ai*ch formed bv the pro- 
jections anteriorly of the ribs and the ster- 
num from the vertel»r». 

Hiemalopla (hd-mal-6'pi-^, 71. [Or. haima, 
blood, and ope, the eye. J In med. bloodsliot 
eye. 

HamantliiiB (hS-mau^thus), n. [Gr. haifna, 
blood, and a7Uhoe, a Aower.j Tlie blood 
Aower or lily, a genus of South African bul- 
bous plants of low growth, belonging to the 
nat. orfler Amaryllldacess. They receive 
their names from the Ane red colour of the 
corolla and Involucre of some of the species. 
The most common species is il. coccbieue, or 
Cape tulip, a very snowy plant, the bulb of 
which is used as a diuretic. Its fresh leaves 
are antiseptic, and are applied to foul, flabby 
ulcers, and in anthrax. The Juice of the 
bulbs of II. toxieariue and some other 
species contain poisonous properties. 
HmmapopliyBlg (h6-ma-pofi-Bis), n. [Or. 
haima, blo^, and apophysis, apophysis, or 
a process of bone.] In camptsr. anat. the 
name given by Professor Owen to that part 
of the t^ical vertebra occurring on each 
side of the hsomal arch. 

Hmmaftatlc (h^-ma-staFik), n See Hbma- 
8TAT1C. 

HmnuuBtatlOB (hS-ma-statiks), n. ftee Hb- 

MA9TATICB. 

BMmKXmmdM (hfl-ma-tom'^-sIsX n. [Gr. 
haima, blood, and emeb, to vomit ] In tited. 
a vomitiug ot blood from tlie stomach. 
HmnatlO (hfl-maFik), n. In med. a medi- 
cine intended to effect a change in the con- 
dition of the blood. 

HmnatiCB O^^’nuiFikB), n. That branch of 
physiology which treats of the blood. 
itssVMft.tiii, See Hxxatin. 

HseinaMtiio (hd-ma-tin'ik). n. [Gr. haima- 
tifia, hnmatin, the red coionring matter of 
the blood.] A medicine, as a preparation 
of iron, which tends to increase the propor- 
tion of the colouring globules of the blood. 
HaeiliatllU>ll6(hB-maFin-flnXn. Aredglais 
known to the ancients and used- for nioiafes, 
ornamental vases, dbo. It contains no Ihi 
and no colouring matter except enpric 
oxide. All attempts of the moderns to um- 
tate it have hitherto fkiled# 
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IBMnatite (he'ma-tit), n. Same us Uetna- 
tiie, 

Hmnatooele (hd'murto-BelX n. Some as 
Hematocele, 

HSBmatOOOOCUB (hd'ina-tO-kok"ku 8 X n. [Or. 
ftaimu, /iaiTiiatcMr, Dlood, and kokkott, a lierry.] 
A genuB of chlorospermoiiB algie, the specfcB 
of which are found upon moist rocks, upon 
the walla of oaveniB, and in damp plucea. 
Haa^todes (he-ma-td'dez), n. [Gr. haima, 
haimatoa, blood, and eidoa, resemblance.] 
In med. a name applied to a particular kind 
of maligtiant growth in which a bloody dis- 
charge takes place. 

HsenifttOld (hd'ma-toid), a. [Or. haitnato- 
eid^e—haiina, hahnaton, blood, and eidoe, 
resemblance.] Having the appearance of 
blood. 

Hsamatoidln. Hssiatoidlne (lie-nia>tojd' 

in), n. [ 8 ee HAfiMATOlD. ] A crystalline sub- 
stance often found in cxtravasated blood. 
It is supposed to be produced by the de- 
composition of heinatin. 

Hssmatology G^d-ma-toro-Ji), n. Same as 
Hematology. 

HsematopodilUB GiG'nia-to-pod-f''ne), n. pi 
A sub-family of inallatorl^ birds of the 
family Charadriauffi, of which the genus 
Ilffimatopus is the type. See Hamatopus. 
Hsamatopos (h^-mat'o-pusx n. [Or. hatma, 
haimatos, blood, and poue, a foot, from its 
red legs.] A genus of wading birds having 
a long strong bill, the best known species 
of which is the H, ostralegvst or common 
oyster-catcher. They belong to the family 
Cnaradriadce. 

Hssmatoaln (hd-mat'o-sin), n. Same as 
H&matoain, 

HssmatOBiB (he-ma-td'siiO, n. [ 6 r. haima- 
toeie, a chan^ng into blood, from haiina, 
haimatoe, blood.] The arterializatiou of 
blood ; sanguification, or the formation of 
the blood. 

Hssxnatoxyline (hd-ma-toksT-lin). See Hb- 

HATOXYLIMK. 

HsematOXylon G^^-xna-toks'i-lon), n. A ge- 
nus of leguminous trees containing but a 
single species, H. campeohianum (the log- 
wood tree). 

Hasmatogaa (hS'ma-to-sd^'al, n. pi [Or. 
?iaima, hairnatoe, blood, and zooti, a living 
creature.] A term applied to the entozoa 
which exist in the blood of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, flslies, and many invertebrate imi- 
inals. They arc generally microscopic, with- 
out generative organs, and found existing 
in the blood circulating both in the arteries 
and veins. 

Hssmaturla (lic-ma-tu'ri-a), n. [Gr. kaima, 
blood, and ouron, mine.] In med. a dis- 
charge of bloody urine. 

HSSmodoraceSS (li^'me-do-ra'^se-e), n. pi 
A iiat. order of epigynous monocotyledons, 
consisting of perennial plants with tlhrous 
roots anef sword-shaped leaves, and bearing 
woolly hairs or scurf on their stems and 
flowera They are natives of America, the 
Gape of Good Hope, and Australia. The 
roots of some of the plants yield a red 
colour, whence the name of the typical 

S mus (Hemadoruiu) and of the order (from 
r. hmna, blood, and doron, gift). 
Hssmoglobixh HssmoglolmlinChe^mo-gldb- 
in, h 6 -mo-gl 6 b'fi-lln), n. [Gr. haima. blood, 
and L. gMua, a ball.] The semi-fluid or 
quite fluid matter of a red colour contained 
lu the red corpuscles of the blood. It can 
be resolved Into an albuminous substance 
called globuUn and the colouring matter 
hiematin. 

Hsemony (hd'mo-ni), n. A plant described 
by Milton as of * sovereign use 'gainst all 
enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp.' 
Coleridge says the word is haima-oinoa 

S Blood-wine), and refers to the blood of 
esus Christ, which destroys all evil. The 
leaf, says Milton, * had prickles on it,’ but 
Mtboreabrightgolden flower.' Thepriokles 
are the crown of thorns; the flower, the 
fruits of salvation. Brewer. 

HMSlOptoa (hfl-mop'tO-e), n. Some as 
Hcamoptyeia. 

HgemoptSTfllB (hfl-mop'tls-is), n. [Gr. ^tnur, 
blood, and ptyaiat a spitting, from pty6, to 
apli ] The coughing up of blood, aonietimes 
prcNAuoed by fmneaa of the blood-vessels of 
the lungs or throat, or by the rupture of 
blood-vessels as a consequence of ulceration. 
It is dlstinmiished from blood coming from 
the stoinacn by the comparative smallnesB 
of its quantity, and by its usually florid 
odour. 

Henaorrliaco (hd'JB0P4J)i ^ Bame as He- 
faorrhaff$m 


a. Same 


Same 


Hssmorrlioldal (hS-mor-oid’alX 
as Hemorrhoidal (wliich see). 
Emnorrhoide (he^mor-oidz), u. pi 
as Hemorrhaida, 

HasmOBpaBtiO (hS-mo-spas'tik), n. [Gr. 
haima, mood, and apaatdcoa, drawing, from 
apao, to draw.] An agent which draws or 
attracts blood to a part, as a cupping-glass. 
H 8 BmOBtaala(hd-mo-sta'si-a), n. [Qr.naima, 
blood, and to stand.] Stagnation of 

blood. 

Hssmotrophy (hc-mot’ro-fl), n. [Gr. haima, 
blood, and trophi*, nourishment. J An excess 
of sanguineous nutriment. 

Hfemilion (he'mu-Ion), n. A genus of acan- 
thopterygious fishes of the family Sciasnidtu. 
Haet Oiat), n. The least thing; an iota. 
[Scotcli. 1 

They loiter, lounging, lank, an* lazy; 

Tlio dcil Aar/ ails tliein. yet uneasy. Bums. 

Haflt prot. of heave, Chaucer. 
Hafendeal6,tadit. SeellALFBNniSAL. Chau- 
cer. 

Haff(haf), n. Same as Hoof. 

HalTet. Hafflt (haffet, haf fit), n. [A. Sax. 
healf-neafod,l&. half-head.^ [Scotch.] l.The 
side of the head.— the temples. 

His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 

His iyart hafftts wearing thin and bare. Burns. 

2. A workman's name for the fixed part of 
a lid or cover, to which the movable part is 
hinged. 

Haffle (liaf'l), v.i. [Probably an imitative 
word. Comp, faj/le, majffle.] To speak un- 
intelligibly; to waver: to prevaricate. 

OiaPlin), fi. [For hal/ling-^ 
half, und term, ling (which see).] [Scotch.] 

1 . A stripling; a laa.~ 2 . A person who is 
half witted. [Scotch.] 

Hafflin, Hailln (liaf'lin), a. Half-grown; 
not fully grown. [Scotch. ] 

A man cam* Jingling to our door, that night the 
young laird was burn, and tiiy mother sent me. that 
was v^hafflin callant, to shew the stranger the gate 
to tile Place. Sir IV. Scott. 

HnfWlna, HafllnB (halTinz), adv. [Half, and 
a<lv. term, ling or long; comp, darklbvg, 
endlong. \ Partly: in part. [Scotch.] 

Jenny hiiffftns is afraid to speak. Burns. 

Hailz (hafiz), a. [Per.] Having the whole 
Koran by heart 

The Dervish Falladeen, wliose prefix of Hafiz 
means *oiie who has committed the Koran to me* 
mory.' y antes Grant. 

Halt (haft), n. [A. Sax. hopft, a haft, whence 
hotftan, to seize; D. and G. heft, a handle; 
Icel. halfta, a handcuff; Goth. adhering 
to; from the root of have.] 1 . A handle; that 
part of an instrument which is taken into 
the hand, and by which it is held and used; 
used chiefly of a knife, sword, or dagger; the 
hilt 

Earl Doorm 

Struck with a knife's haft hard .against the board. . 

Tennysoft. 

2. Place of abode; dwelling. [Scotch.] 

•Her bairn,* she said, 'was her bairn, and she 
came to fetch her out of ill haft and waur guiding.* 

Sir fy. &ote. 

Haft v.t. 1 . To set in a haft; to fur- 

nish with a handle.— 2. To fix or settle, as 
in a habitation. [Scotch.] 

1 hae heard him say that the root of the matter 
was mair deeply hofted in that wild muiriand parish 
than ill the Canongatc of Edinburgh. Sir //-I Scott. 

Halter t (haft' 6 r), n. [Comp. O. haf ten, to 
cling or stick to. ) A caviller; a wrangler. 
Halter (liaft'^r), n. in cutlery, a workman 
who forms and fixes G^e hafts or handles of 
knives 

Hag (hag), n. [A. Sax. hcegea, hcegtea, he 
teaae; O.G. hazea, hazeaaa. Mod. O. hexe, 
heka, a witch, probably from A. Sax. haga, a 
hedge, a field, G. hag, a thicket, a wood 

i tho meaning being woman of the woods or 
lelds), or from root seen in Icel. hagr, wise, 
clever.] 1. An ugly old woman; as, on old 
hag of threescore.— 2. A witch; a sorceress; 
an enchantress. A fury; a she-monstor. 
4 .t A wizard. ‘That old hag* (Silenus). 
Oolding.—b. A genus of cartilaginous fishes 
(Qastrobranchns or Myxine) having a ring- 
like mouth, a strong tooth in the piuate, and 
two rows of teeGi, by means of which they 
are enabled to eat into other fishes and 
devour them. Some, however, believe that 
the hag is swallowed by the fish. One spe- 
cies (G. eascua or Jf. gluHnoad) is found in 
the British seas; it Is about 12 to 15 inches 
long, and resembles a small eel. It is allied 
to &e lamprey. -- 6 . t A name formerly given 
toanappearaiioeof light and fire on horses' 
manes or men's hair. 

Hsg G^ag), v.t. 1. To harass; to torment; to 


annoy; to vex. * Hag themselves with ap- 
paritions.' Hudtbras.'-2. To chop or hew. 
[Provincial English.] 

Hag, Hagg (hag), n. [A form of hack.} 
1. Branches lopped off for firewood; brush- 
wood. [Scotch.]— 2. A small wood or put 
of a wood marked off or inclosed for felllDg. 
[Provincial English and Scot€:h.] -3. [From 
the peat or turf holes cut in them.] A quag- 
mire or pit in mossy ground. [Provincial 
English and Scotch. ] 

Owre nioiiy a weary hajr he liinpit, 

And uye the tither shot lie thumpit. Bums, 

Hagt Giag), n, [Comp. A. Sax. heegateald, a 
bachelor, a novice.] A bachelor; a fellow; 
a maiL 

Thou canst not but brag, like a Scottisl^ 

Hagada, Haggada (hag-BMa). n. [Heb. 
hagged, to r^ate.] 1. A legend, anecdote, 
or saying in the Talmud Illustrative of the 
law.- 2. Tlio free rabbinical inteipretation 
of Scripture. 

Hagberry (haglje-riV n. The bird-cherry 
(which see). [Provincial English and Scotch.] 
Hagbut (ha^but), n. Same os Arquebuae 
(which see). 

Hag-llBb G^Bg'Bsh), n. Same as Hag, 5. 
Haggal (hag^gi). n. The name of one of the 
books or the Old Testament. Haggai was 
the tenth of the twelve minor prophets, and 
the first of those who prophesied in Jerusa- 
lem after the Babylonian captivity. He 
urged the rebuilding of the temple as a con- 
dition of the briiifdng down of the divine 
blessing on the new state. 

Haggara (hag^ffArd), a. [Fr. hagard, origi- 
nally a wild falcon, a falcon of the woods, 
heuco a person with a wild look, fkom G. 
hag, a wood, thicket, and alfix ard.) 1. Wild; 
fierce; intractable; as, a haggard hawk. 

If I do prove her Atgganf. 
Though that her Jesses were my dear hcart-rtriiigs, 
I'd whistle her otf. uiul let her down the wind. 

To prey at fortune. Shah. 

2. Having the expression of one wasted by 
want or suft'eriug; having eyes sunk in their 
orbits; having the face worn and pale; 
gaunt. 

Haggaxd (hag^giLrd). n. [See the adjective.] 
1. All untrained or refractory hawk ; hence 
any one wild and intractable. *Wild as 
haggarda of the rock.' SAak.— 2. t A hag; an 
ugly old woman. Garth. 

Haggard (hag'ganl), n. [A. Sax. haga, hay, 
and geard, a yard.] A stack-yard. 
Haggardly GiaK'Kard-li), adv. In a haggard 
manner. Dryden, 

Hagged (hagd), a. Haggard; ugly; hag-like. 

Bleakly the blinding snow beats in thy 

lagglOB fliag'gis), n. See Haqgis. 

Haggis, HaggOBB (hag'gis, hag'ges), n. (From 
hag, to chop, a form of hack; comp. ». 
hachia, a hash.] 1. A Scotch dish, commonly 
made in a sheep’s stomach, of the heut, 
lungs, and liver of the same animal, minced 
with suet, onions, oatmeal, salt, and pep- 
per.— 2. A sheep’s head and pluck minced. 
Spoiled also sometimes Haggiea. 

Hagglsb (^hag'ish), a. Of or pertaining to 
or reseiiibiing a hag; ugly; horrid. 

On u4 both did hatarish age steal oa. 

And wore us out of act. Shah. 

HagglBUy (hag'ish-li), adv. In a haggish 


manner. 


Haggle (hagl), v.t. prot. A pj 
' " g. [Freq. of Aag, tohack.] 1 . Tocut 


ppr. 


haggling. _ , 

into small pieces; to notch or cut in an 
unskilful manner; to make rough by cutting; 
to mangle; as, a boy haggiea a stick of wood. 

Suffolk first died, and York all haggled o'er, 

Conies to him where in gore he lay insteep'd. Shak. 

2. To tease; to worry. 

laggle (hagT), v.t. To be difficult In bar- 
galmng; to hesitate and cavil; to stick at 
small matters; to higgle. 

1 never could drive a bard bargain in my life con- 
cerning any matter whatever; and least of all do I 
know now to ha^U and huckster with merit. Burke. 

Haggl 0 rGiag'l- 6 r),n. 1. One who haggles; one 
who cavils, hesitates, and makes dilflculty in 
bargaining.— 2 . In London, the middleman of 
the green markets ; the person who comes 
between the producer of vegetables and the 
retail dealer. 

Haglardiy (haMI-fir-ki), n. [Or. hagioa, 
hmy, sacred, and arehe, rule, government.] 
A sacred government; government of holy 
orders of men. Southey, 

KagioeraCF (hk-ji-ok^ra-si), n. [Gr. hagioa, 
"holy, and JeraUo, to govern.] The govern- 
ment of the priesthood; a sacred govern- 
ment; a hierarchy. 
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Haglograpli (ha'Jl-o-graf), n. A holy 
wntiiig. 

Hagiographa (ha- Ji -ocr'ra-fa). n. pi. [See 
Hagioqraput. ] Same as Ilagiography 
(which see). 

naglographal (h&-jl- 0 {r'ra-fal), a. Pertain- 
ing to tiagiography or the hagiographa. 

BagAograplier (ha-ji-og'ra-f^r), n. ISee the 
next worn.] On© of the writers of the 
hagiographa; a writer of holy or sacred 
hooks; a writer of lives of the saints. 

Hagiography (ha-Jl-og'ra-fl). n. [Or. hagias 
holy, and graphs, a writing. 1 1. The last of 
tho three Jewish divisions of the Old Tes- 
ianiont. These divisions are:- The Law, 
which is oontainod in the first live hooks 
of the Old Testament; the Prophets, or 
Vevim; and the Cetuvim, or writings, by 
way of eminence. The latter class is called 
hy the Greeks Hagiographa, comprehending 
tile book.s of Psalms. IToverbs, Job. Daniel, 
Kzra. Noheiniah. Ruth, Esther, Chronicles, 
('antlclcs, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes. 
2. In the it Cath. Ch. tho lives of the 


saints. 

HaglOlOgist n. One who 

wntes or treats of the sacreil writings; a 
writer of lives of the saints. 

Hagiology (ha-Jl-oro-Ji), n. (Or. hagha, 
holy, and logos, a discourse.] 1. The history 
or description of the sacred writings. — 
2. That branch of literature which has to 
do with tlie history of the lives and legends 
of the saints; as, the hagiology of the 
Church of Rome. 

Hagioscope (ha'ji-o-skop). n. [Or. hagios, 
sacred, and skope, view'. ] In tnediofval 
arch, the same as Sq^tt .U (which see). 

Hag-ridden (hag'ria n). a. Afflicted with 
the nightmare. Cheym. 

Hagseed (hog'sedx The descendant of a 
hag. Shak. 

Hagsblp (hag'ship), n. The state or title of 
a hag or witch. 


What’s this ? Oh, 'tis the charm her hagship ira v« me. 

MuidUton. 

Hi^s Tootli, Hake’s Tooth (hagz'toth, 
haKs'toth), a. Naut. a part of a matting, 
pointing, (tc., which is interwoven with 
the rest in an erroneous and irregular 
manner so as to spoil the general uni- 
formity of the work. 

Hag-taper (hag'ta pdr), n. A plant, the 
great mullen ( Verhajsciun Thapsus). 

Hagueimt (lin^hut). see Arqurhuss. 

Han (ha), inUrj. Expression of effort, 
surprise, Ac. 

Ha-lia (hR'ha). n. [Reduplicated form of 
haw, a hedge.] A sunk fence or ditch. 8ee 
Haw-haw. 

Ha'-hOUSe (hA'hous). n, A m.nnor-house ; 
the habitation of a landed proprietor. 
[Scotch.] 

There were mair fules in the laird’s M(i' hon\e than 
Davie Gellatly. Str //'. Sivtt. 


Haidlngerlte (ha'ding-dr-lt). n. [^Vfter 
ilaidingcr, the mineralogist.] Turner's 
name tor an arsenate of lime, which is 
white and transparent, with a vitreous 
lustre and white streak. Tho haidingerite 
of Berthier is now known as berthierite; 
it is an ore of antimony, consisting of 
Biilphuret of antimony and proto-sulphiiret 
of iron ; it has a metallic lustre, and dark 
steel-gray colour, with a vitreous lustre 
and white streak. 

Haldnck (hlMuk), n. [Hung. Hajdik, pi. 
liajduk, drovers.] One of a class of mer- 
cenary foot-soldiers in Hungary who sold 
their services to the best bidder but who 
displayed great bravery. The name is now 
given to macers in the Hungarian courts, 
halberdiers of Hungarian magnates, and the 
lackeys and other attendants in German 
courts. 

BalUtt 91. A hedge. See Hat. Chaucer. 

Halk(h&k),n. [Ar. hdik, from Adilra,to weave.] 
A lar^ piece of woollen or cotton cloth worn 
by the Arabs over the tunic but under the 
burnoose. Also written Hyke. Campbell. 

Hall (h&l), n. [A. Sax. hagai, hagol, hagul; 
comp. G. D. Dan. and 8w. hagel, Icel. 
hail Perhaps from a verb hag, to hack or 
cut, hail being regarded as pieces cut small. 
For a similar softeniim or disaimearance 
of g. comp, /lail, nail, fair, way, Ac.] Tho 
small masses of Ice or frozen vapour fall- 
ing from the clouds in showers or storms. 
These masses consist of little spherules 
united, but not all of the same consistence, 
some being as hard and solid as x>erfect ice, 
others soft, like frozen snow. Hailstones 
assume various figures; some are round, 
others angular, otners pyramidical, others 


flat, and sometimes they are stellated with 
six radii, like crystals of snow. Hail occurs 
chiefly in spring and summer, and is always 
accompanied with electrical phenomena, 
and not unfrequeiitly with thunder. It 
usually precedes storms of rain, sometimes 
accompanies them, but never^ or very 
rarely, follows them, especially if tho rain 
is of any duration. Tho time of its con- 
tinuance is always very short, generally 
only a few minutes. The usual size of hail- 



Forms of llaiKtoncs. 

Fig. f. a, llnilstonc which fell at Bonn In iSssr 
diameter inch, wcii^lit .loo i^rain.s. /r c. Sections 
of differently shaped H.ulstones which fell on the 
s;tiiic occasion, snowing the r.idiating nucleus and 
concentric layers. Fig. x a. Section of Hailstone 
with minute pyramids on its surface, c d e. Frag- 
ments of do. when burst asunder. 


stones la about } inch in diameter, but they 
are frequently of much larger dlmensiouB, 
sometimes even 3 and 4 inches in diameter. 
Hailstonna are very destructive to crops, 
particularly in hot cliinates. The phenomena 
attending the formation and fall of hail are 
not well understood; the dry state in w'hich 
they fall shows that they have been exposed 
to cold below 0* C. This cold is probably 
due to the melting of currents of une<iURl 
temperature and electric tension. In tem- 
perate regions the storms usually come with 
tho prevalent winds of tho district. Pro- 
bablpr when hailstones are formed they are 
carried along through the atmosphere by 
currents of wind in a direction very oblique 
to the horizon, by which means they may he 
kept suspended a sufflclent length of time to 
acfiuire the dimensions they possess by con- 
gealing the particles of humid vapour with 
which they successively come in contact. 
Hail-rods, upon tho same principle as light- 
ning-rods, have been erected in Germany and 
Switzerland with the view of subtracting the 
superabundant eiectricity from the clouds 
and preventing the formation of hail; but 
they have not been attended with the success 
which was expected. 

Hall (hal), v.i. To pour down hail. 

My Mople shall dwell in a peaceable habitation 
when tt shall bat/, coming down on the forest. 

Isa. xxxii. 19 . 

Hr H (bfil), v.t. To pour down as hail. 

For, ere Demetrius look’d on Hcrmi.i's eyne. 

He haiCd down oaths that he was only mine. 

Shak. 

HalLHalll (hal), a. Sound; whole; healthy. 
ScoHalk. 

HaU (b&l). n. [A. Sax. hmlu, health, safety, 
salvation; O.E. hele, heil, Aafe— 'living in 
blisse, in richesse, and in hele,* Chaucer; 
comp, hale, health, whole.] 1. Health: now 
used only as a term of salutation ei^ressivo 
of well-wishing, equivalent to Latin salve, 
salvete (from salvus, safe). 

Maii, kaii, brave friend. Shak. 

Caesar, all kail! Shak. 

2. A wish of health; a salutation. 

The angel kaii 
Bestow'd, the holy salutation us'd 
I.ong after to blest Mary, second Eve. Milton. 


Hail (hfll), V. t. [Probably from hail, the ex- 
clamation. See above.] 1. To call; to call 
to a person at a distance to arrest his at- 
tention: a word in common use among sea- 
men.— 2. To designate as; to salute or ad- 
dress as. 

1 gained a son. 

And such a son as all men hailed me ha|^^ ^ 

—To hail a ship, to call to those on boi^. 

Hail (halX v.t. Used only in the phrase 
to hau from, originally used of a ship, which 
is said to haH from the port where she is 
registered; hence, to assign or have as one’s 
residence or birth-place; to come from; to 
belong to. 


Hall (h&l), n. CBX\.-Within hail, within 
call; within reach of the sound of the voice. 

Ball-fellow (halTeriO), n. or a. An intimate 
companion, or in intimate companionship. 

Now man, that erst haihfellow wus with beast, 
Woxc on to weene himself a god at least. Up.* Hali. 

—At haiUfellow,\ very intimate; on very 
familiar terms.— in the phrase hail felbw 
well met— as, ho was hail fellow well met 
with everyliody— Aatl appears to be the ex- 
clamation rather than part of a compound 
word. 

Hall-mixed (hal'mikst), a. Mingled with 
h^l. 

The drifted turbulence 
Of hail’fnixed snows. Mallet. 

Hallaet (hals), v.t. [See Halsb, to greet.] 
To greet; to embrace. 

And therewith 1 turned me to Raphaell, and when 
we hail hailsed the one the other. Str T. More. 

Hailahott (hal'shot), n. Small shot which 
scatter like hailatuncs when discharged. 

Hailaome, Haleaome (hATsum), a. Con- 
tributing to health; wholesome. [Scotch.] 

Hallatone (hal'stdti), n. A single ball or 
pellet of hail. See HAIL. 

Iiall-Stonil (haPstorm), n. A storm of hail. 

Hally (hari), a. Consisting of hail ; full of 
hail. *//aif// showers.' Pope. 

Haimura (ha-mu'ra), n. A large fresh-water 
tlsh of Guiana of the ireniis Erythrinus (H. 
Macrodt/n), and family Characini, higiily 
esteemed for the table. It sometimes attains 
the le^th of 4 feet. 

Hain, Hane (han), v. t [Same as Icel. hagrM. 
to hedge, to protect. See HEDGE.] 1. 'lo 
inclose for mowing; to set aside for grass. 
IItdla7id.^ 2. I'o Sparc; not to exhaust by 
labour; to save; not to expend. [Scotch.] 

Auld CoUfi, now, may fidge fu’ fain, 

.SIik's gotten bardies o’ her ain. 

Chicls wha Uicir chaunters winna hain. Bums. 

Haln (han), v.i. To be parsimonious or pen- 
urious. [Scotch.] 

Halnoufl (han'us), a. See Heinous. 

Hl^ (liar), n. [A. Sax. hcer; comp. Icel. hdr, 
O. D. nair, D. Dan. and G. hoar, hair. Per- 
haps from the same root as L. cassaries, head 
of hair.] 1. A small filament issuing from 
the skill of an animal, and from a bullious 
root. Each filament contains a tube or hol- 
low within, occupied by a pulp or pith, 
which is intended for its nutrition, and ex- 
tends only to that part which is in a state 



A B CO 


Haini of various AnlinaLs magnified. 

A, Indian bat. B, Mouse. C, Sable. D, Human. 


of growth. -2. The collection or mass of 
fllamonts growing from the skin of an ani- 
mal and funning an Integument or covei^; 
such filaments in the mass; as, the hair of 
the head; the hair ot a horse; a cartload of 
hair; the two hairs are of very different 
values. Hair is the common covering of 
many beasts. When the filaments are very 
fine and short they are called in the aggre- 
gate fur. Very stiff and strong haifi, snen as 
those on the back ot a swine, are cidled 
bristles. Wool also is a kind of hair.— a In 
bot. an external filamentous prolongation 
composed of one or more transparent deli- 
cate cells proceeding from the epidermis and 
covered with the cuticle: a species of down 
nr pubescence.— 4. Anything very small or 
fine, or a very small distance. 

If the scale turn 
But in the estimation of a hair. 

Thou diest. Shak. 


6.t From growing hair having a certain set 
or direction— Course; order; drift or ten- 
dency; peculiar nature; character. 


You go against the hair ot your profession. 
The quality and hair of our attempt 
Brooks no division. 


Shak. 


Shak, 


6. In mseh. a spriim or other oontrlvanoe in 
a rifle or pistol-lock, which may be released 
by a very slight pressure on the trigmr, and 
which then strikes the tumbler-catch and 
releases the tumbler.— To a hair, to a nicety. 
^Tosplithairs, tobe undufr nloa in making 
distinctions.— JToe woitA a Mir, of no value. 


Fite, fir, fsX, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; nite, not, mive; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; tt, So. abune; f, So. Isg. 
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a, !Iuir-bracket. 


hair of tho doq that hit him, Bplrits 
drunk in the morning after a debauch.— 
To comb onc *9 hair the wrong way, to irri- 
tate one. 

Halrt (h&r),e.f. [See Haub, v.f.] To frighten: 
to terrify. 

The people were first haired out of their senses 
with tales and Jealousies, and then made Jud^^cs of 
the danger, and consequently of the remedy. 

L'Hxtraftge, 

Halrt (h&r), n. Huar; a cold fog. * Here all 
is cold aa the 
hairo In winter.* 

Boaw. A FI. 

Halrhell (h&ri- 

bel),n. A plant. 

SeeHAKBBBIiL. 

Hair - bracket 

(haribrak-et), n. 

In ship - build- 
ing, a mould- 
ing which in 
many veBsels 
cornea in at the back of or mna aft from the 
flgure-head. 

Hairbrained (har' brand). See Hare- 
brained. 

At first r.lizabeth would not hear of it ; she would 
not ruin herself by any such hairbraintd madness. 

Fronde. 

Hair-breadth (har'bredth), n. The dia- 
meter or breadth of a hair; a very small 
distance. Among the Jews it was reckoned 
tlie forty-eighth part of an inch. 

Seven hundred chosen men left-handed; everyone 
could sling stones at an hair^breadtk and not miss. 

Judg. XX. 10. 

Hair- breadth (h&r'brcdth), a. Of the 
breadth of a hair; very naiTow. ‘ Of hair- 
hreadth ’seupva* Shak\ 

Halr-brooxn (horibrbm), n. A broom made 
of hair. 

Hair-bruah (haribrush), ?». A brush for 
dressing and smoothing the hair. 

Haircloth (har'kloth), n. Stuff or cloth 
made of hair or in part of hair : used for 
covering the cushions or padding of chairs, 
couches, Ac., as well as for covering the 
powder in waggons or on batteries, or for 
covering charged bombs, Ac. This fabric, 
which is rough and prickly, is somelitnea 
worn next the skin in doing penance. 
Hair-oompaaaeB (har'kum-pas-ez), n.pl. 
See under Compass. 

Hair-dresBer (hariib'cs-^r), n. One who 
dresses or cuts hair; a barber. 

Hair-dye (har'di), n. A preparation for 
altering the colour of the hair. 

HiUr6,t n. A haircloth. Chaucer. 

HairM (h&rd), a. Having hair: used in 
composition; as, long-Aairsa, yellow-AaiVdd, 
daik-haired, Ac, 

Hairent (harenX n. Hairy; made of hair. 

His hairen shirt and his ascetic diet. Jer, Taylor, 

Hair-fflove (hftrigluv), n. A glove made of 
horse nair for nibbing tlio skin while bath- 

Halr-graBB (h&rigras), n. The popular name 
of the grasses of the genus Aira. One species, 
A, ecskpitosa, is the .windlestrae of Scot- 
land. 

Hairllllllg (h&r^hung). a. Hanging by a 
hair; suspended as by a hair. 

Man, whose fate. 

Fate irreversible, entire, extreme. 

Endless, hairhung, breeze-shaken, o'er the gulf. 

A moment trembles. Young. 

IBalrineBB (h&ril-nes), n. The state of being 
hairy; the state of abounding or being cov- 
ered with hair. 

Hiir-laoe (hAril&s), n. A fillet for tying up 
the hair of the head. 

HdlrleBB (hfirles), a. Destitute of hair; bald ; 
as, hairless scalps. 

fiDslr-lidben (har'll-ken), n. The Lichen 
pilaris, a variety of lichenous rash, in which 
the small tubercles are limited to the roots 
of the hairs of the skin, and scale off after 
ten days. 

Hair-llke (hftrllk), a. Resembling hair. 
Hkir*line (h^In), n. l. A line made of 
hair. —2. A very slender line made as In 
writing or drawing; a hair-stroke. - a A 
kind of type having all the face-lines fine. 
Halr-neCMuef (h&r%d-dl), n. A hair-pin. 
Hair-net (hftrinetx fi. A net for confining 
a female’s hair. 

Hair-Oll (h&rioilb n. Oil for dressing the 
hair, generally perfumed. 

Halr-penoQ iharipen-Bll), n. A fine brush 

E ncil made of hair used in painting. Two 
are made; those with coarse hair, as 
>f the swine, the wild-boar, the dog, Ao. , 
whloh are attached usually to short wooden 


rods as handles: these are commonly called 
hrushss: and hair-pencils, properly so called, 
which are composed of very fine hairs, as of 
the ermine, the marten, the badger, the 
polo-cat, Ac, lliese are mounted in a quill 
when they are small or of moderate size, 
but when larger than a quill they are 
mounted in various ways. 

Hair-pin (har^pin), n. A pin used to keep 
the hair in a certain position; especially, a 
doubled pin or bent wire used by women. 

Halr-powd6r(haripou-ddr),n. A fine-scented 
powder of dour or starch lo 


or sprinkling Uie 

hair of the head. 

Halr-nyrlteB (haripi-rl-tdz), n. The name 
given by the Germans to a native sulphuret 
of nickel, which occurs in capillary fila- 
ments, of a yellow-gray colour. See Haar- 
KIES. 

Hair-salt (harisgU), n. [//aar-salz, Werner.] 
Epsomite, a native sulphate of magnesia: it 
not unfrequeutly occurs as a fine capillary 
incrustation upon the damp walls of cellars 
and now buildings. 

Hair*B-breadtll (harzliredth). n. Same as 
Hair-breadth. 

The people has a right to be governed not only 
well, but as well .'is possible, and owes no thanks to 
its servants the governors fur stopping u haiYS’ 
breadth short of tills point. Brougham. 

Hair-seating (harisdt-ing), n. Hair-cloth, 
generally with a mixture of cotton inter- 
woven, used for covering chairs, couches, 
cushions, Ac. 

Hair-Bhaped (hArishapt), a. In hot. tlio 
aaino as Filiform, but more slender so as to 
resemble a hair: often applied to the fine 
ramifications of the inflorescence of grasses. 
Hair-skirt (harish6rt), n. A shirt liiade of 
hair; a coarse sliirt. 

Hair-sieve (liarisov), n. A strainer or sieve 
with a haircloth bottom. 

Hair-space (hAr'spaa), n. The thinnest 
apace used by jirintcrs. 

Hair-splitting fharisplit-ing), a. Making 
very minute distinctions in reasoning. 
Hair-splitting (har'sput-ing), n. 'I'he act 
or practice of making minute distinctions 
in reasoning. 

Hair-sprlxig (har'spring), n. In watch- 
'irmking, the fine hair-like spring giving mo- 
tion to the balance-wheel. 

Halrst (harst), n. Harvest. * Ae hairst afore 
the 8hirra-muir.' Hurfis. [Scotclr] 
Hair-Streak (haristrek), n. A butterfly of 
tlie genus 1*hecla. 

Hair-stroke OiAristrOk), n. The flue up- 
stroke in penmanship. 

Habr-tail (bar Hal), n. Tlie blade-flsb, or 
Triehiurus lepturus, a marine fish with a 
pointed tail. 

Hair-trigger (liar'trig-ftr), n. A trigger to 
a gun-lock, so delicately adjusted that the 
slightest touch will discharge the piece. 
Ha&-W0rker (hariwfferk-Ar), n. One who 
works in hair; a fancy-worker wlio makes 
ornaments, as bracelets, lockets, pictures, 
^ 0 . , of human hair. 

HaJr-WOrm (har'wArm), n. A worm of the 
genus Gordius; a filiform animal foiitul in 
fresh water or in the earth. There arc 
several species. 

Hairy (haril), a. l. Overgrown with hair; 
coverea witii hair; aiiouiiding with hair. 
Esau, my brother, is a hairy man. Gen. xxvii. ii. 
2. Consisting of hair. — 3. Resembling hair. 

Storms have shed 

From vines the hairy honours of thetr head. 

Dryden, \ 

Haiti) (h&th), interj. Faith! a word of em- 
phasis. [Scotch. ] 

Haith, lad. ye little ken nliout it. Bums. 

Hai-tsal (hA-tsA), n. A transparent gluten 
much used in China, the chief ingredient of 
which is supposed to be Plucarta Unax, a 
small sea-weed. 

Halver (hav'dr), v.i. Same as Haver, 
Haivers (hay'Cirz), n. pi. Senseless talk; idle 
gossip. [Scotch.] 

&J1UJ (haj'i-lij), ». Tlio bito-tree, an Kg>'p- 
tlanTindian, and African tree of the genus 
Balanites (R. ePjjypUaca), nat. order Simaru- 
beiD, cultivated for its edible fruit, from the 
seeds of which an oil called zachun is ex- 
pressed. So highly is it valued that there 
is an African proverb which affirms that g 
milch-cow and a bito-tree are the same. 
BaJJ. Same as Hadj. 

Hake, H^k (hakX n. [Prov.E. hake, a hook, 
from the hook-shaped Jaw of the fish.] A 
genus of fishes (Mcnuclus) of the cod family 
(Gadidosk characterized by a head much 
flattonea. and two dorsal and one anal fin. 
One species, if. vulgaris, is found in British 


seas, and in some places is known as king 
of the herrings, on which it preya When 
salted and dried it forms a palatable enough 



Hake {Aferiucius vulgaris). 

article of food, but is not now highly es- 
teemed. 

Hake (hak), n. [A fonn of hook.] A hook. 


(liAk), n. [A form of hack.] A frame 
for hmding cheeses; a rack for cattle or 
horses to feed at. [Scotch. ] 

Hake (hak), v.i. To sneak; to loiter; to go 
about idly. [ITovincial.] 

Hake (hak), 9i. a lazy person who strolls 
about purposely in search of what he can 
pick up, instead of working. [O. £. and Sc.J 

How some sing r.2Etabundus 

At every ale stake 

With welcome hake and make. SJbelton. 

Hakem, Hakllll (hiilcem). n. [Ar.] 1. A 
wiM man; hence, a physician. 

W.IS it that lie (Christ) might be regarded by them 
In his true tight— not as .'iiiiigiity wonder-worker, not 
AS A universal Hakim, but us a Saviour by reveUtion 
and by hope? Farrar. 

' 2. A title sometimes given to a commander, 
ruler, or govenior, as of a province. 
Hakemite (liA^kem-it), a. Relating to the 
caliph Hakeni, or to astronomical tables 
puldishcd under the caliph Hakem. 
Kakeney,t n. A hackney. Chaucer. 
Hakesdame (haks'dani), n. The Cornish 
name of the forked hake or great forked 
beard {Phycis fureatus), a fish of the co<i 
family. 

Haketon,tn. Chaucer. Sec Hacqueton. 
Hakot (hak'ot), n. A fish of the same kind 
as the hake. 

Halacha,Halaka(l)a'la-ka),n. (Heb.,rale.] 
1. The Jewish oral or traditional law, as dis- 
tinguished from the written law laid down 
in the Scriptures, and like it believed to be 
of divine origin. As, in the numerous vicissi- 
tudes to which the Jewish state was subjeett, 
this body of tradition was liable to become 
uncertain and partially, at least, lost, it was 
finally reduced to a written code forming 
part of the Talmud.- 2. The ultimate conclu- 
sion of Talmudic rabbis on a disputed ques- 
tion. 

Haladroxna (lia-la'dro-ma), n. [Gr. haU, the 
sea, and drevto, T run. ] A genus of palmiped 
birds of the order Loiigipennes. The birds 
of this genus resemble the petrels in their 
figure and beak, and tlio cormorant in their 
pouch-like throat, and are excellent divers. 
They are natives of New Zealand. 

HalatiOli (ha-la'shon), n. [From Aafo.] In 
photog. an appearance as of a halo of light 
surrounding the edge of a dark object in a 
photographic picture developed upon iodide 
of silver. 'J'he effect is to give a disagree- 
able, unnatural hardness to the outline. 
Halberd, Halbert (hgl'bArd, hglhert), n. 



llalbcrtN. 

X, Halbert (time of Henry VI il.) ?, Ho. with Setir- 
deJis (Henry Vll.) 3, Double-axed Halbert (Charles 
I.) 4. Halbert (Chaises 11.) 5, Do. (WiUtom 111.) 

[Fr. hallebards, from 0.0. helmparU, helui- 
oarU, a halberd— Aefi/t, a handle, and parte. 


oh. Main; «h. Sni loM; v,,o; J,/ob; *. Fr. ton; ng, altv; «l. Men; th, Min; w, irig; wh.wfclg; zh, aiUr«.-Soo KM. 
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harU, ftn axe.] An ancient military wea- 
pon« intended for both cutting and thrust- 
lug, formerly carried by sergeants of foot, 
artillery, and marines. It was a kind of 
combination of a spear and a battle axe, 
with a variously formed head, and a shaft 
about 6 feet long. It is now rarely to be 
seen In use, except in Scotland in tlic hands 
of town-oiAcers (counterparts of English 
Javelin-men), when attending the magis- 
trates of a borough. 

Four kn.^vcs In g.'irbs succinct, a trusty Kind, 
Caps on their heads, .iiid hxxlbtrds in their hand. 
Draw forth to combat on tlie velvet plain. /V/e. 

Halberd-beaded, Halberd-abaped (har- 
b6rd-hed-ed, hurbOrd-shapt), a. in bot see 
Hastate. 

Halberdier (bgl-b^rd-ciO* n. One who is 
armed with a halberd. 

The king h.id only liis and fewer of 

them than used to go with him. C/arendon. 

Halce (balsl, 71. A salt liquor made of the 
entrails of fish, pickle, brine, (t:c. 

Halcyon (bal'si-on), a. [L. hnlctjon. Or. alinnm 
tiThalkyOiiy a kinghsher, saiil to be fnun hah, 
the sea, and kyCt, to conceive.] 1. An old or 
poetical name of the kingHsher. This birtl 
was formerly fabled to lay its eggs in nests 
that floated on the sea, about the winter 
solstice, the legend further crediting the 
bird with the ijower of charming the winds 
and waves dxiring the period i)f incubation, 
so that the weather was then calm. 

Then came the halcyon^ whom the sea oK^ys 
When she her nest upon llie w.iter lays. Dniyton. 
Amidst our arms as quiet yon shall be 
As haicyon brooding on a winter's sea. Pryden. 

2. A genus of the kingtlsher family, of which 
there are many species. Callcil more com- 
monly Alc4*.do. 

Halcyon (harsi-on), a. 1. Portaining to or 
connectcrl with the halcyon. * Hahyon 
beaks.' Shak. 2. Calm; tiuiet; peaceful; 
undisturbed ; happy. ' Deep, halcyon re- 
pose.* De Qniticey - f/ofcvaii da»/s, accord- 
ing to the ancient belief, the seven days 
before and as many after the winter sol- 
stice, when the halcyon was believed to 
brood and the weather was calm; hence, 
days of peace and tranquillity. 

No man can eternui serenity and halcyon 

days from so inc«'iinr)ctcnt and p.irtial a <...iusc as the 
constant course of tne sun in the equitiocti.il circle. 

ttentlry. 

Haloyonlan (hal-si-d'nl-an), a. Halcyon; 
calm. * Halcyonian, serene, and peaceable 
daya’ Worthinnfon. 

HalOyonidSB (lia(-si-on*l-r1e),n. pi. The king- 
flsheni, a family of insessorfal Idrds, re- 
markable for the g?’«*at length of their bill 
and the extreme shortness of their feet. 
Called also A Icedmiflcv. 

Halcyonold (harsl-on-oid), n. Same as 
Ateyoiwid, 

HalcyomlB (hal-al-or'nis), n. [Or. halkyon, 
the Ungflsher, and ornh, a bird.] An ex- 
tinct bird apparently allied t<i the king- 
fishers, whose remains occur in the eocene 
beds of the Isle of Sheppoy. 

Bald (hgid), n. A hold; an abiding place. 
[Hootch.] 

Now thou's turn'd out, for n’ thy trouble, 

But house or Burns. 

Haldanlte (hglMAn-It), n. a follower of the 
brothers HeUdam, Scotch Independents or 
Congregationalists, who seceded from the 
Established Church of Scotland and founded 
the sect at the close of last century. 

Halden. For HoUlen, pp. of hold. Chauecr. 
Hftl6 OiM), a. fComp. Goth, hails, Icel. 
heiU, Dan. heel, in good health, sound, &c. 
In this form, which probably is of 8eau- 
dinavfan introduction, the word exists in 
English side by side with vfhole, which is 
the direct descendant of A. Sax. hdl, whole, 
sound: comp, also heal. Cog. withGr. kalon, 
beautiful. 1 1. Sound; entire; healthy; robust; 
not impaired in health; as, hale of body. 

2. fScotch.] Whole; entire; unbroken; with- 
out a rent. 

Halet (hal), n. Welfare. * Heedless of his 
dearest hale.* Spenser. 

Hal6 (hal or hal). v.L pret. & pp. haled; ppr. 
haling. [See llAi'L.] To pull or draw witli 
force; to drag. More generally written and 
pronounoed liatd. 

The plnbciatift have got your fellow-tribune 
And haU him up and down. .Shah. 

Hale (hal, hdl), n. A violent pull; a haul; 
act of dragging forcibly. 

Hula t (hkl). For Hole. Spenser. 

BAlecrett (hal-d-crA), n. Same as AHerref. 
BalaMaa (hADnes), n. The state of being 
hale; healthiness; soundness. 


Haler (hAFfir, hel'Ar), n. One who pulls or 
haiila 

Haleeia (ha-lA^zi-aV 91. lAftor Dr. Hales, 
author of Vegetable Statics.] A genus of 
plants of the nat. order Styracacew; snow- 
<lrop-tree. The species arc shrubs or small 
trees, with large veiny deciduous pointed 
loaves and showy clusters or short racemes 
of drooTiitig white flowers, which have some 
resemblancG to those of the snowdi'op, and 
suggested the popular name. 
Halewort(h»Al'wert),M. The whole. [Scotch.] 

I wish ye be nae the dcU's Kitrns, the halrwcni o’ yc. 

Half (hAf), n. pi. Halves (liAvz). [A. Hux. 
half or healf. O. I*’ris. D. and Sw. half, Goth. 
halbs, G. hath, half.] One part of a thing 
which is divided into two cfiual parts, either 
in fact or in contemplation; a moiety; as, 
half a pound; half a tract of land; half an 
orange; half the miseries or pleasures of 
life. It is applied to quantity, minibcr, 
length, and everything susceptible of divi- 
sion. In practice of is often nr usually 
omitted after Ao//. Wo say, half a pound; 
half a mile; Jia{f the iiuml^er. 

Thou hast the one kal/cd my heart. Shah. 

- In half, incorrect for iiito halves; as, to 
! break tu half. — To cry halves, to claim an 
equal share. 

And he, who secs you .stoop to th* ground. 

Cries halves i to eVerjahing you've found. Savaf^r. 

— To go lialrcH, to agree with another for 
the division of anything into equal parts 
between the two. 

Halft (hiif), v.t. To divide into halves; to 
halve. 

Half (biiO> odn. In part, or in an equal part 
or degree ; by half ; to some extent : much 
use4l in composititm and often indefinite; 
as, Afl//-learned; Artf/-hatched. *//fl//loth, 
and Art// consenting.* Drydeii. 

Half (haf), a, C'onsisting of a moiety or half. 
Half-and-half (hafand-haf), n. A mixture 
of two malt liquors, especially porter anti 
sweet or bitter ale. 

Half-baptize Onirbap-tfz), v. t. To baptize 
without full rites; to baptize privately: 
usually in consequence of the child being 
in a tlangoroiis state. 

(The fur.itc) got out of bed at half-past twelve 
o’clock one winter’s night to half-baptinf a w.asher- 
woman's cliiltl in a slj»p basin. Dickens. 

Half-hatta (liurbat-ta). 91. MUlt. an East 
Indian term for half field-allowance. 
Half-binding (hariund-ing), n. A stvle of 
binding l»ooks in which the back anti cor- 
ners are in leather and the sides in paficr 
or cloth. 

Half-blood (hfindiid), n. 1. Relation be- 
tween perstuis born of the same father nr of 
the same mother, but not of both; as, a 
brother or sister of the half blood. - 2. One 
l>orn of the same mother but not the same 
father as another, or vice versd.- S, One 
bom of a male and female of different 
breeds or races; a half-breed. 

Half-blood (hftndud), a. A term applied 
to one bom of the same mother but not of 
the same father as another, or rice versd, or 
to one born of a male or female of different 
breeds or raees. 

Half-blooded (hAf-blud'edy a. l. Partly of 
noble, partly of mean origin; bastard. 

The let alone lies not in your good will. — 

Nor in thine, lord.'- /lalf‘blaoded fellow, yes. Shah. 


2. Proceeding from a male and female of 
different breeds or races; having only one 
parent of good stock; as, a half -blooded 
sheep. 

Half-bloom (hkf'bldm). n. A round mass 
of iron as it comes out of the finery. 

Half-bOarder(hAnidrd-6r),n. a day-hnarder 
at a school, or one who takes dinner only. 

Half-bound (hAPbound), a. A term applied 
to a book in half-binding. Heo Half-binp- 
INO. 


Half-bred (liAf^red), a. l. Mixed; mon- 
grel; mean; as, a half-bred dog, horso, dee. 
2. Partially or Imperfectly acquainted with 
the rules of good breeding. 

Half-breed (hAPbrSd), n. One who Is half- 
blooded: speciflcally applied to the off- 
spring of American Indians and whites. 

Half-breed (bkrbred), a. Half-blooded. 
8ee the noun. 

Half-brother (httf'bruvH-Ar), n. A brother 
Ijy one parent, but not by both. 

Half-oadence (haflKa-dens), n. In mijune, 
nr cadence where the last chord is the dom- 
inant preceded by the tonic. It is used in 
the progress of a harmonized composition, 
and but seldom if ever at its close. Callod 
also Imperfect Cadence. 


HUf-oap (hlifkap), fk An Imperfect act of 
civility, or slight salute with tne cap. 

With certain ha(/-caj^, and cold morning nods. 
They froze me into ulence. Shah. 

Half-oaponiere (hAf-kap-d-nArO, n. Hume 
as De77i\eapo7\iere (tvhicn see under CApr»- 
NIERE)l 

Half-caste (hArkaatl, n. One bom of a 
Hindu parent on the one side and of a 
European on the other; a half-blood or half- 
breea. 

HAlf-Cheek (hAf chAk), n. A face in profllo. 
Shak. 

Half-dammedt (hAf'klamd), a. [See Clam, 
Clem, to starve.] Half-starved. 

T .ions' haipdammed entrails roar for food. 

Aiar.Yli}n. 

Half-cock position of the 

cock or hummer of a gun when it is elevated 
only half-way and retained by the flrat 
notch. 

Half-cock (liAfkok), a. A term applied to 
a gun whose cock or hammer is raised half- 
way to the perpendicular. 

Half-cock (liiif'kok), v.t. To set the cock 
of a gun at the first notch. 

Half-crown (haf-kroun'), n. A silver coin 
of the value of 2z. Qd. 

Half-dead (ImPded), a. Almost dead; nearly 
exhausted. 

Half-dime (liAf-dIniO, n. A silver coin of 
the Diiited States of the value of live cents 
or about 2id. sterling. 

Half-dollar (likfMoMAr), 9k A silver coin of 
tlui rnited States of the value of fifty cents, 
or about 2 a Id. sterling. 

Half-dozenth (harduz-enth), a. Sixth. 

A sallow nrisf>iifr h.'is come up in cusUwiy for the 
hiilj -dozenth tiiiit!. Duhens. 


Half6,t n. A side; a part . — A * Goddes halfe, 
on God's part; with God's favour. — A* this 
halfe God, on this side of God. —-Four halves, 
four sides. 

Half-eagle (liafc-gl), n. An American gohl 
t'oin of the value of live dollai's, or say 
20/1. lOd. Htcrliiig. 

Half-educated (liAfcd-u kut-ed), a. Im- 
IMJrfectly educated. 

They j»rod«iccd in those narrow communities, 
peopled f>y proud, dissolute nobles, adventurous 
traders, and active, excitable, even polished but 
hal/'cducatfd men, a dominion of factions iinex- 
atnpirii in any other age or quarter of the world. 

Broupham. 

Halfenf (Iihfn), a. Wanting half its due 
quiilities. 

Halfen-deal f (hiirn-del), adv. [O. K. halfen- 
dele half, and deal, a part,] Nearly half. 

Th.it now the humid night was farforth spent. 

And heveniy lamps were hal/endeale y brent. 

Spenstr. 

Halfer (hAfAr), 9i, l. One that iio8sessc8< 
only half.- 2. A male fallow-deer gelded. 
Half-face (haffas), 91. The part of the face 
Been in profile. 

Then turned the tongueless man 
Fjrom the halj-/ace to the full eye. Tennyson, 

Half-face, Half-faced (liAffas, hAfTast), a. 
Showing only part of the face; thin-faced; 
meagre. 

This .same hatp-faeed fellow. Shadow— he presents 
no in.irk to the enemy; the foeroan may, with a.s 
great aim, level at the edge of a pen-knife. Shah. 

Specifically, applied to certain coins, as- 
groats, wliich bore the Boverelgn*8 face in 
pro Ale. 

You kal/^/add yyoeXX you thick-cheek'd chittyface. 

Half-ikrtliliig (hAf'fAr-TBingX 
smallest British copper coin, in value the 
eighth part of a penny. Some issues were 
made > tween 1862 and 1864, but it is no 
loiiq«rr 111 circulation. 

Balf-ffulnea (hAf gi-nd), n. An English gold 
coin of the value of IQs. 6d.,.no longer in 
circulation. 

Half-batched (hAHiacht}, a. Imperfectly 
hatched; as, half-hatched egga 
Half-header (hAfhed-erhn. inbriMaying, 
a brick either cut longitudinally into two^ 
equal parts; or so cut, and amn trans- 
versely into four: Used to close the work at 
the end of a course. See Clobxr. 
Half-hearted (haf^Art-ed), a. l. Illiberal*,, 
ungenerous; unkind. B. t/o9iso9k— 2. Devoid 
of eagerness or enthusiasm; indifferent; 
lukewarm; as, AoU’-Asorted pariisansliip; a 
half-hearted apologist 
Half-holiday (hanio-ll-dA), n. Half of a 
day given up to recreation; a day on which 
work is carried on only during half or a por- 
tion of the usual working hours. 
Half-hourly (hAfour-lt), a. Oconning at 
intervals of half an hour, or lasting half an 
hour. 


Fite, lAr, fkl, fall; m8, met, hAr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, Sa abtine; y, So* fey. 
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HAUDOM 


tialMdrtl«t(hiirk«r-tt),n. Ashort-iUrted, 
loose -bodied gown: a common dress for 
courtesans. 

You filthy famish'd correctloner t if you be not 
swinfjfed, 

m forswear haif-kirtUs, Shak. 

Ealf-lap Caupling (hhflap kup-ling), n. 
In mech, a kind of permanent coupling, in 
which the boss-ends of the connected shafts 
are made semicylindrlcal, so as to overlap 
each other. The coupling-box is a plain 



cylinder bored to fit. and is kept in its placo 
by a parallel key or feather, as shown in the 
annexed figure. This is reckoned the best 
fuimof all the varieties of permanent cuup- 
ling. 

HaE-lattlce Girder (hkf lat-tia gCrd-Sr), n. 
A girder composed of two horizontal iijjpcr 
and lower beams, connected by diagonal 
bars which do not cross one another but 
divide the intervening space into a series of 
triangles. 

Half-lengtll (hiinength). a. Of h.alf the 
full or ordinary length ; showing only the 
iipoer half of the body, as a portrait. 
Half-leiligth (l^kflengtii), n. In painting, a 
portrait showing only the bust or upper 
half of the body. 

Half-mark (haf-mlirko, n. A coin formerly 
current in tliis country; a noble, or 6^. 8d. 
sterling. 

Half-meaBure (l^lif'iuc-zhur), n. An imper- 
fect plan of operation; a feeble effort. 
Half-merlon (hiifjnC^r-lon), n. In/oH. one 
of the morions at either extremity at a 
battleniciited parapet. 

Half-moon n. l. 1'he moon at 

the quarters, when half its disc appears il- 
luminated.— 2. Anything in the shape of a 
half-moon. —a In/ort, an outwork coinpose<l 
of two faces, forming a salient angle, whose 
gorge is in the form of a crescent or half- 
moon. 

Half-netted (lilirnet-ed), a. Tn bot. a term 
applied to a plant or any part of it. the 
outer l.ayera of which only are reticulated, 
as in the roots of Gladiohig ammunia. 
Half-note (hftfnot), n. in (a) aniinim, 
being Half a semibreve; (6) a semitone. 
Half-pace» Foot-pace (harpas, fqVpas), n. 
1. The resting-place of a staircase; the broad 
space or interval between two flights of 
steps. Wlion it occurs at the angle turns 
of the stair it is called a Quarter-pace. -2. A 
raised floor in a bav-window. 

Half-paet (hkfpast), adv. l, Half an hour 
past; as, half -past six o'clock.— 2. Half a 
year past. [Omloq.] 

There's a little girl, I'm sure she ain't more than 
seven. Afayhmt, 

Half-pay Half tlie amount of 

wages or salary; reduced pay, seldom liter- 
ally half of the full pay : a reduced allow- 
ance paid to an officer when not in actual 
servlca 

Half-pay (harpa). a. Receiving or entitled 
to half-pay; as, a half -pay officer. 
Halfpenny (ha'pen-ni), n. pi. Halfpence 
(haf’pens or h&'pons). A copper coin of 
the value of half a penny; also, the value of 
half a penny. 

Me cheats for half-pence. Dryden. 
Shakspere uses the word in the sense of a 
small fragment: ‘She tore the letter into a 
thousand halfpence.* 

Halfpenny fhVpen-ni), a. Of the price or 
value at half a penny; as, a halfpenny loaf. 
Halfpenny -worth (hrpen-ni-werth), n. 
The value of a halfpenny. 

O monstrous I but one half-pennywarik of bread 
to tills iiitolerabie deal of sacic. ShaM, 

HaH-pbsraiOian (harfl-zi-shaii). n. A medi- 
cal practitioner imperfectly skilled In his 

fOBSlo 


profession. 

lalf-ptke (hilf^pfk), n. A spear-headed 
wea^n witii a shaft about half the length 
of the ordinary pike. One form of this 


weapon, called also 
earned b; 
lued 


^ , was formerly 

Bd by Infantry offloers; another form Is 
in the navy in boarding ships. 

‘ , n. A shutter made of 
>rt of ships, and having 
•le of a gun to go through. 
HUf-preB8 (likfpresX In printiihg, the 


work performed by one man at a printing- 
press. 

Half-price Offif'prls), n. Half the ordinary 
price; specifically, a reduced charge for ad- 
mission to a place of amusement when part 
of the entertainment is over. 

Half-prloe (hafprls), adv. At half the or- 
fliiiary price. 

Half-quarter (haf k wgr-t^r), n. One-elghth ; 
oiie-eighth of a year. 

Half- read (hnfrod), a. Superficially in- 
formed by reading. 

The clown unread, and half read gentleman. 

Dry deft. 

Half-round (haf round), n. In arch, a mould- 
ing whose profile Is a semlciiTle. It may be 
either a bead or a torus. 

Half-round (haTround), a. Semicircular. 
Mi/ton. 

Half-royul (hafrol-al), n. in the paper 
trade, a kind of milllKiard or pasteboard of 
wlilch there are two sizes, small 20) by 13 
inches, and large 21 by 14 inches. 
Half-scholar (hafskol-kr), n. One imper- 
fectly learned. 

We have many half-scholars now-.a-days. IVatts. 

Half-seas-OYer (haf-sez-o'vCr). A phrase 
of nautical origin, signifying primarily far- 
advanced in one's progress to any destina- 
tion or condition: now restricted to the 
sense of pretty far gone in drunkenness; 
balf-drunk; tipsy. ‘I am half-Hcaa-ocerio 
death. * Dryden. 

Half-Shift (hafshift), n. In playing the 
violin, a move of the hand a little way iip- 
wunl on the neek of the instrument so that 
the first finger can readily stop the note O 
on the first string. 

Half-sighted (hltrsit-ed), a. Seeing imper- 
fectly; having weak discernment. Bacon. 
Half-Bi8ter(harsis-t6r).7L a sister by the fa- 
ther’s side only, or by the mother’s side only. 
Half-SOVerei^ (hUf'so-ve-rin), n. A British 
gold coin, in value 10i»., and weighing 2 dwts. 
13fl3724 grains. 

Half- starved (hiif-stilrvdO, a. Almost 
starved; very ill fed. 

Half-Step music, one of the 

smallest intervals of the diatonic scale; a 
semitone. 

Half-Strained (I^ill^strand'), a. Half-bred; 
imperfect. 

I find I'm but a haiP-straifted vUImix yet, 

But mungril-misclitcvous ; for my blood boil'd 
To view this brutal act. Drydeti. 

Half-stuff (hUf stuO. n. Any material half- 
formed in the process of manufacture; spe- 
cifically, the name for a partially prepared 
pulp in paper-making. 

Hali-SWord (hafsdrd), n. A fight within 
half the length of a sword; close fight. ' At 
half -sword with a dozen of them.' Shak. 
Halft (halft), n. Dwelling; custody. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Halfted (half fed), pip. ora. Domiciled. Sir 
W. ScoU. 

Half-terete (h&fte-ret), a. in bot. semi- 
cylindrical, a term applied to a long nar- 
row body, flat on one side and convex on the 
other. 

Half-tide (hkf tid), n. Half the duration of 
a single tide; the state of the tide when It 
is half-Way between ebb and flood. 
Half-tide Dock (luinid dok), n. a basin 
connecting two or more docks, and commu- 
nicating with the entrance-basin. 
Half-timber (biirtlm-b6r), n. in ship-build- 
ing, one of the timbers in the cont-bodics, 
which are answerable to the lower futtocks 
in the 8<iuaro body. 

nilf-timbered (hSftim-bdrd), a. A term 
applied to a style of decorative honse-buiki- 
Ing extenslvelv practised in Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, In 
which the foundations and principal sup- 
ports were of stout timber, and all the in- 
terstices of the front of tlie building filled 
in with plaster. 

Half-tint ( liHf'tint), n. An intermediate 
colour; middle tint; in painting, such a 
colour as is intermediate between the ex- 
treme lights and strong shades of a picture. 
Half-tongue (hilftnng), n. In law, a term 
applied to the Jury for the trial of foreigners 
when one-half of them were English, and the 
other half of tlie same country os the de- 
fendant. iflinco 1870 foreigners are no longer 
entitled to this privilege. 

Half-way (hsfwa), adv. In the middle; at 
half the distance. 

Meets destiny half-way, nor shrinks st clesth. 

S. yoHson. 

Half-way (haf^wa), a. Midway; equidis- 
tant from the extremes; as, a half •way 


house, that is, au inn lying between two 
towns, or any place of call on the way to 
one's destination. 

Half-Wit (hafVit), n. A foolish person; a 
dolt; a blockhead. 

Half-wits are fleas, so little and so light. 

We scarce could know they hve, but that they bite. 

Dryden. 

Half-Witted (liiif-wit'ed), a. Weak In in- 
tellect; silly; foolish. ' K half -wilted etaeVr 
brained fellow. ' A rbuthnot. 

Half-year (hafy^r), n. Six montba 
Half-yearly (httf-yer'll), a. Happening 
twice in a year; semi-annual. 

Half-yearly (haf-yerili), adv. Twice in a 
year; semi-annually. 

Haliaetus, Haliasetus (hai-l-a'S-tus, hal-i- 
e'e-tus), n. fdr. hats, halos, the sea, and 
aetos, ceetos, an eagle.] A genus of birds 
of the family Falconidos, and of the eagle 
group, differing from the true eagles in 
the greater length of the bill, in the toc‘S 
and lower part of the taral being destitute 
of feathers, and gcnerallv also in frequent- 
ing the sea-coast and the banks of lakes and 
rivers to feed on fish, in feeding on carrion 
almost as readily as on newly-killed prey, 
and in inferior coun^c. Tlie only British 
species is II. albicilla, the sea -eagle or 
white- tailed sca-euglc, of frequent occur- 
rence in the north of Scotland, its favourite 
haunts being the shelves and ledges of stu- 
pendous precipices on the coast It is found 
m most parts of Europe, and is about 3:1 
inches in length. Another noted species is 
II. leucoccphaluH, the white-headed erne or 
eagle, baki eagle, or sea-eagle of America, 
the chosen symbol of the United States. It 
is about the same size as the Brltiali species. 
Another American species is II. Washing- 
Urnii, the bird of Washington; Australia 
jiroduces one. II. Icucogaster, while the 
Bontlicherry or Brahmany kite of India is 
the !L ponticcrianus. 

Haliard (harytird), n. See If ALLIARP. 
Halibut, Houbut (haai-but, hoTi-Imt), n. 
[From kali, that is, holy, anci but or butt, a 
flounder; comp. D. heilbot—heU, holy, ami 
bot, a flat fish, a flounder; G. heiUnitt, heilig- 
butte(heUig, holy, butte, a flat-fish); also the 
Icel. name heilag-Jiski, ‘holy fish.'} A fish 
of the genus Hippoglossus (JOT. vulgaris), and 



Halibut or Holibut {/fippt^/cssus vulgaris). 

one of the largest of the flat-fish family or 
Pleuronectidso. This flsli has a compressed 
body, one side resembling the back, the 
other the belly, and both eyes on the same 
side of the head. It grows to a great size, 
some to the weight of more Hian 300 lbs. It 
forms an article of food, and some parts of 
the body are fat, tender, and delicious. 

HalichOUdrlss (lia-li-kon'dri-6), n.pl. [Gr. 
hals, the sea, and chondri, gristle.] An order 
of Forifera or Spongidea, comprising the 
common sponges of the British coasts, 
which are found abundantly incrusting 
stones and sea-weeds below tide-mark, and 
Bomotimes shooting up into independent 
branching tufts or tubes. These sponges are 

a ulto frush, and unfit for any use. Their 
keleton is composed of a combination of 
homy granules or fibres, with siliceous 
spicules of diverse and often very»elegnnt 
forms. II. oeulata is a species often named 
the ‘mermaid's glove/ 

Halioore (ha-li'ko-re), n. (Gr. hals, halos, 
the sea, and kori, a maid.] The generic 
name of the dugong. See Dugonq. 
HaliotUB (ha-lik'tuB), n. A genus of hymeii- 
opterous insects belonging to the section 
Aculeata, sub-section Apiaria* or bees, and 
group Andrenldie or short-tongued bees— 
the same as the genus Hykeus of Fabricius. 
Halidamt (ha'li-dam), n. By halidatn, by 
the holy dame or vir^n. 

Halidomi (haTi-dom), n. [A. Sax. h-Uigdann. 
anything especially holy, and on which 
oaths were wont to be taken, as a holy relic, 
the gospels,^. --AdkV;, holy, and term. dem.] 
1. Holiness; sacred word of honour: a word 
formerly used Ip adjurations. ‘By my ha- 
lidom, I was fast asleep.* 5Aak.—2. Lands 
holding of a religious foundation. 'The 
men of the halidwie, as it was called, of 
St. Mary's.* Sir W. Scott 


ch, cAaln; Ah, Sc. locA; g, go; J,iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; VH, CAen; th, thin; w, idg; wh, isAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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HalieutiCB (ha-li’ft'tiksX n. [Or. halieutika^ 
from halieug^ a fisherman.] A treatise on 
fishes, or on the. art of fishing; ichthyology; 
as, the Halieutiet of Oppian. 

HallmaaB (haai-mns), n. [A. Sax. hdlig, holy, 
and tnass.] The feast of All Souls; Hallow- 


SUiOgraphor (ha-li-og'ra-f^r), n. One who 
writes about the sea. 

HaJlOgrapliy (ha-li-og'ra-fl x n. [Or. hols, 
luUo$, Uie sea, and graphs, to describe.] 
That department of science which treats of 
the sea; a description of the soa. 
HaliOtldSS (ha-li oai-dSX n. pi, [Or. halR, 
halos, the sea, ous, otoa, nn ear, and euios, 
resemblance.] The ear-shells, a family of 
phjrtophairous {^asteropods, named from the 
mnus Haliotis (which see). 
wdiOtiB ( ha-li-o' tis), n. [Or. hols, the sea, 
and OU8, an ear. ] A f^cenus of gasteropodous 
molluscs, both fossil and recent, commonly 
called sea-ears or ear-shells, obtaining its 
name from the excessive amplitude of its 
aperture, and the fiatiiess and smallness of 
its spire, whence it has been likened to an 
ear. The recent shells when polished are 
highly omamrmtal, and are remarkable for 
the pearly iridescence of the inner surface. 
They are found adhering to rocks on the 
shore. 

HallOtOid (lia'li-ot-old), a. [Ualiotis (which 
seeX and Or. eidos, rcscmblam^e. ] In zooL 
sha^d like the car, as the ear-shells. 
HfilftUOUB (ha-lit'U'iis), a. [L. halitue, 
breath.] 1. Like breath; vaporous. -2. In 
pathol. applied to the skin when covered 
with a gentle moisture. 

HalitllB (ha'li-tusX n. [L., from halo, to 
breatlie out.] In physiol, the breath; the 
vapour exhaled from the body, so long as 
the hlood is warm; tlie oilorous vapour ex- 
haled by newly drawn hlood. 

Halke, in. [A. Sax. healc, a hook. J A corner. 
Chaucer. 

Hall (hgl), n. (A. Sax. heal, heall; Icel. hiill, 
hall; Sw. hall; probably from root signifying 
to cover, seen also in K. heU.] 1. A large 
room, especially a large public room; a room 
or building devoted to public business, or in 
which meetings of the public or corporate 
bodies are held ; as, a town hall; a music 
hall; the servants* hall. 

1 know you, CUira Vere de W.rc : 

You pine among your ha/Zs and towers. 

Te fifty so ft. 

Used with such more specific meanings as 
(a) a large room at the entrance of a house; 
a vestibule; an entrance lobby. (6) An e<li- 
fice in which courts of Justice are held, as 
Westminster iJall, which was originally a 
roval palace, (c) A manor-house, courts 
being mrmerly held in nianor-houst-s. 

Captain Sentry, my master's neivhcw, has tvikcn 
possession of the hall house, and the whok* estate. 

Addison, 

(d) In the University of Oxford, an unen- 
dowed college; at Cambridge, a college in 
general, whether endowed or not. («) In the 
Knglish universities, the large room in which 
the students dine in common. Hence — 

2. The students' dinner. 

Hall is at five o'clock. MaemUian's Mag, 

-Apothecariett Hall. 8oe under Apothb- 
CAKY . — A hall! A hall! an exclamation for- 
merly used in the same way as a ring! a 
ring! now is, in order to make room in a 
crowd for some particular purpose. 

Come, musicians, play. 

A hall! a hallt give room, and foot it, Hris. 

B. yonson. 

HallabalOO (haTla-ba-lb), n. A loud, riot- 
ous noise; uproar; tumult. fT/ical] 
Hallage (hgraJX n. Toils paid for goods or 
merchandise vended in a hall. 

Hallan (hal'anX n. [Probably allied to »Sw. 
hodll, the stone at the threshold, or to A. 
Sax. heUtn, to cover, to shelter.} A partition 
between the door of a cottage and the fire- 
place, serving to shelter the inner part of 
the house from the coUl air of the door 
when it is opened. [.Scotch ] 

eliaTr ar (liaVan-sha-kdr). n. [ Ifallnn 
and shaker. F4}rmorly a beggar was not 
allowed to advance further into the house 
than Just within the outer door, where he 
was bound to stand, though shivering with 
cold, till ho received his alms.] A sturdy 
beggar; a beggarly knave; a low fellow. 
[Scotch.] 

Tho* 1 were a laird of tenscore acres, 

Nodding to jouks of hallanshakers. Ramsay. 

HaU-dlnner (hglMln-n^r). n. A mibllc din- 
ner in a h^l, as the students* dinner at a 
university, or the dinner of a livery com- 
pany. 


; HhllelllJalL HBU^Uiah (hal-lfi-lO'ya), n. 
[Heb. %^LLBLUiAU.] Praise ye Jonovah; 
give praise to €k>d: a word used in songs of 
praise, or a term of rejoicing in solemn 
ascriptions of thanksgiving to God. It is 
used as a noun or as an exclamation. 

And the empyrean rung with Halleluiahs. Milton. 

[This word is improperly written with i, 
which does not represent the p-sound here 
reciuirod. The like mistake appears in Je* 
hovah, Jordan, Joseph, which, however, 
have firmly established tliemselves. ] 

BalleluJatLe (harie-ld-yat^'ikX a. Denoting 
a song of thanksgiving; pertaining to or 
containing hallelujalia [Rare.] 

Halliard (haPyardX n. See Halyarp. 

HaUidomet (holli-domX n. Same as Ilali- 
dotit. Spenser. 

Hauler (haVli-^r). n. [From hale or haul.} 
A kind of not for catching birds. 

HaUlon (haPyon), n. (Perhaps the same as 
K. hUdinn, a paltry, cowardly fellow; or a 
perverted form of ciUlvon.} A clown; a rogue; 
a worthless, idle fellow. [Scotch.] 

HaU*l8^np (haPlamp). n. A lamp suspended 
in a lobby, hall, or passage. 

HaU-mark (liaPmArkX n. The official stamp 
affixed by tho Goldsmiths' Company and 
certain assay offices to articles of gold and 
silver, as a mark of their legal quality. 

HaUmote (haPmot), n. Same as ilalmote 
(which see). 

Halloo (^lial-ldO. inter). [Comp. G. halloh! 
and Fr. nalle, an exclamation used to cheer 
on dogs; halier, to encourage dogs.] An 
exclamation, used as a call to invite atten- 
tion; also, a hunting cry to set a dog on the 
chase. 

Some pr^ular chief, 

More noisy than the rest, hut cries halloo. 

And, in a trice, the bellowing hcnl come nut 

Dry den. 

Halloo (hal-lbO, v.i [From the interjection.] 
To cry out; to exclaim with a loud voice ; 
to cry, as after dogs; to call to by name or 
by the word halloo. 

Country folks hallooed and hooted ufit^r me. 

Suinev. 

Halloo (lial-loO, tt.f. 1. To encourage wJtli 
shunts. 

Old John halloo.e his hounds again. Prior. 

2. To chase with shouts. 


If I fly, M.trcius, 
Halloo me like a hare. 


Shak. 


3. To call or shout to. 

When we h.-ivc found the king, he that fir ^t lights 
on him, halloo the other. Shah. 

Halloo (hal-loO, n. A cry uttered to attract 
attention, or tor the purpose of inciteiucnt; 
a shout. 

Some far off halloo breaks the silent air. Milton. 

Hallow (haPlo), o.t. [A, 8ax. hiUgian, gehdl- 
gian, to hallow, from hdlig, holy. See Holy. ] 

1. To make holy; to consecrate; to set apart 
for holy or religious use. 

Hallow the sabh.'ith day, to do no work therein. 

Jcr. xvii. 90 . 

2. To reverence; to honour as sacred. 

Hallowed be thy name. Lords Prayer. 

Hallow-e'axL Hallow-even (haPld-6n, hal'- 
lo-ev-n), n. The eve or vigil of All-Hallows 
or All-Saints. In Scotland, the evening is 
freciuently celebrated by meetings of young 
people, when various mvstical ceremonies 
are performed with the view of determining 
future husbands and wives. 

Hallow-fair (hano-far), n. A market held 
in Noveniljer [Scotch.] 

Hallowmas (haPW-mas), n. (A. Sax. haXig, 
holy, and uuKsse, the mass, and also a feast, 
a festival. ] 'llie feast of All-Souls; the time 
about All -Saints' and All -Souls’ Day, viz. 
the Ist of November, and thence to Candle- 
mas. 

Hallowtide (halTO-tld), n. Same as All- 
Hailowtide. 

Halludnatet (hal-lfi'sin-at), v.t. [L. halln- 
einor, hallncinatus, to wander in mind, to 
talk idly, to dream.] To stumble or blun- 
der. 

Hallacinatiou (haMij'sin-&"shon), n. [L. 
hallveinatio, from halluetnor, to wander in 
mind, to talk filly, to dream. ] 1. Error ; 
blunder; mistake. 

This must have been the hallucination nf the tran* 
«rribcr, who probably mittook the ds..h of the I for 
a T. Addison. 

2. In med. a morbid condition of the brain 
or nerves, in which perception of objects 
or sensations takes place when no im- 
pression has bean made on the oiigana of 
the special sense ; tho object or sensation 
thus erroneously perceived ; an imaginary 


or mistaken idea attending on or giving 
evidence of insanity. 

Hatincination or delusion almost always, if not 
always, depends on disorder of the brain, but Is not 
an index of insanity, unless the patient believes in 
the existence of Uie subject of the hallucination. 

DuftgliSOH. 

HfiUudnator (hal-lfi'sin-&tAr), n. One who 
acts under hallucinations; a blunderer. 
North BHt, Bev. 

Hklludnatory (hal-lQ'sln-a-to-ri), a. Par- 
taking of hallucination. 

Hallux (halluf), n. The Abyssinian name of 
a wild member of the pig family, of the 
genus Phacochserus. Called also the Ethir 
opian Wild-boar, or the Abyssinian Pha- 
coehcere. 

Hallux (halluks), n. [L. hallex or allex. the 
thiinib or great toe.] ITie Innermost of the 
five digits which normally compose the hind 
foot of a vertebrate animal. In man, the 
great toe. 

Ha -lfn Oifini), n. [A. Bax. halm, healm; comp. 
G. D. Sw. and Dan. hahn. Cog. L. calamus. 
Or. kalamoR, stalk, stem, as of a grass or 
reed.] Straw; stems; haulm. 

Halmalllle (hol^ma-HlX n. A Ceyloncso 
tree of tho genus Benya fB. amomilla) 
and nat. order Tiliaccoe, closely allied to the 
linden or lime tree of Europe, and highly 
esteemed for house and boat building, aud 
for many other purposes. 

HalmaturuB (hal-ma-tfPrus), n. [Gr. halma, 
halmatos, a spring, a leap, a bound, and 
oura, a tail. ] A genus of marsupials belong- 
ing to the kangaroo family. These animals 
are natives of Australia, are shy, and very 
fleet, and are only distinguished from the 
true kangaroo (Macropus) by having the 
muzzle naked. The male of H. Parryi 
measures 6 feet from the nose to the tip of 
the tail. //. ualabatus is the whallabee of 
Australia. 

HaImote,t Halixnotet (haPmot, haPi mot), 
n. [A. Sax. halle-gemM, a meeting of the 
hall.] The old name fi»r a court, which is 
now called a Court-haron. 

HAlO (ha'lo), n. [L. halos, genit. and acc. 
halo, a halo, from Or. halos, a circular 
thresh ing-fiour, and hence the disk of the 
sun, a halo. ] i. A luminous ring or circle, 
cither white or coloured, appearing round 
the sun or moon. Sometimes one only ap- 
pears, and sometimes several concentrio 
circles appear at the same time; when the 
circles are of small diameter they are usiially 
called coroner. Halos are at times accom- 
panied with other phenomena, such aspar- 
helia, or mock-suns ; pnraselenm, or mock- 
moons, and variously arranged white bands, 
crosses, or arcs. All these appearances are 
believed to be the result of certain modifi- 
cations which light undergoes by reflection, 
refraction, dispersion, ditfractlon, and in- 
terference when it falls upon tho crystals 
of ice, the rain-drops,’ or the minute par- 
ticles that constitute fog and clouds. —2. Ap- 
plied to any circle of light, as to the 'glories* 
surrounding the heads of saints. ~8. A col- 
oured circle round the nipple; an areola.— 

4. Fig. an ideal glory investing an object, 
due to the object being viewed through the 
medium of feeling or sentiment. 

A halo nf romance surrounded America in these 
days. It was the India of the reigns of the first 
Georges. Scotsman newspaper. 

Halo (ha'lo), v.i. To form itself into halo. 

His gray hairs 
Curled life-like to the fire 
That haloed round his brow. Slouthey. 

Halo (halo), v. i. To surround with a halo. 
Haloed (h&TOd), a. Burrounded by a halo. 
Halogenoua (hal-oj'en-us), a. Having the 
nature of halogens; generating saline com- 
pounds. 

Halogens, Halogenla (hal'6-Jenz, hal-fi- jfi'- 
ni-a), n. pL [Or. hols, salt, and gennad, to 

E roduce.j In chem, the name formerly given 
y some chemists to those substances which 
form compounds of a saline nature by their 
union with metals, namely, chlorine, iodine, 
bromine, and fluorine, to which cyanogen 
was added as a compound halogen. 

Haloid (hal'oid), a. [Gr. htUs, sea-salt, and 
eidos, resemblance.] In ehem. a term ap- 
plied to all those compounds which consist 
of a metal, and chlonne, bromine, iodine, 
cyanogen, or fluorine. They are distinguished 
by the name of haloid salts, beoanse in con- 
stitution they ore all similar to sea-salt; and 
the term heiogenaus is applied to chlorine 
and those elements by which haloid salts are 
merated. 

(haToidy n. A haloid salt 
I, (ha-lfiTil-a), n. A genus of fossil 


Halonla 
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trees, apparently intermediate between the 


conifers and 


Js. 

lo-flts), n. 


pi [Gr. hal8. 


halos, the sea, salt, and phyUm, a plant] A 
Clara of saltworts which inhabit salt marshes, 
and by combustion yield barilla, as Salsola, 
Salicomia, and Chenopodium. 

Haloragess, Halorageacess (ha ior-a'js e, 

ha'lor7j6-&^^B6’e), n. pi, [Or. hois, halos, the 
sea, and rax, ragos, a berry.] A nat order 
of calycifloral exogenous plants, containing 
a few genera of perennial (rarely annual) 
terrestrial or aij uatic herbs or shrubs. They 
are mostly obscure weeds, natives of ponds 
or moist places in various parts of the globe. 
The order is represented in Hritain by the 
mare's tail (Uippuris vulgaris) and water- 
milfoil (Myriophyllum). 

Haloacope (ha'ld-skOp), n. iHalo (which 
see), anu Gr. shoved, to see. ] An instrument 
invented by M. Beauvais, which exhibits all 
the phenomena connected with halos, par- 
helia, and the like. 

Haloael (hal'd-sel), n. A haloid salt. 
HstlpOft pret. of help. Helped. Chaucer. 
Hals, asuset (hals), n. [A. Rax. hols, heals; 
comp. Goth. 1). Dan. Sw. and G. hals, the 
neck or throat. Cog. with L. eollum, the 
neck.] The neck or throat. [Provincial.] 
Many a truer man than he liasc hanced up by the 
ha/sr. Bp. Seili. 

HAlaet (hals), n. One of the holes at the 
head of a ship through which the cable 
oes : now written Hawse (which see). 
jJset (hals), v.t [The Icol. heilsa, Rw. 
halm, Dan. hilse, to say hail to one, to wish 
one health, to salute (see Hatl), suits the 
me.anipg better than the A. Sax. fnUsian, 
(from htH, safe, sound, whole), which means 
to adjure or beseech— a meaning probably 
impressed on It through the iiitlucncc of the 
A. Sax. hafsian. See the next word.] To 
greet; t(» salute. Chaucer. 

Halset (hals). V. t [in the drat meaning from 
A. Sax. halsian, hcalsian, from hals, heals, 
the throat; in the second meaning may ho 
the A. Sax. hdlsian; see preceding word.] 
1. To embrace round the throat or heck. 


Each other kissed gl.id 
And lovely halsf. Spenstr. 

2. To beseech; to adjure. 

Halset (hals). V. t. [O. Fr. haulser, Fr. hausser, 
to heave, to lift up, from L.L. altiare, from 
L. alius, high.] To hoist. 

lie . . . \ip his sails. Gra/fon. 

Halseningt (hal'scn-ing), a. Rounding 
harshly in the tliroat or tongue. Carew. 
HAlser (lia's^ r), n. A large rope of a size 
between the cable and the tow-line; a haw- 
ser. See Hawser. 

Halt (halt), v.i. [A. Sax. healtia.n, to be 
lame, healt, lame; comp. Icel. haltr, halltr, 
Dan. Rw. halt, Goth, halts, lame, Dan. and 
Rw. halte, to limp : the connection with A. 
Rax. healden, O. halten, to hold, is doubtful. 
Probably cog. with L. claudus, lame.] 1. To 
limp; to bo Tame. 

The king would have given unto him Judith, the 
widowe of Earle Waltheofus, hut slice refused him 
bec.'iuse that he halted on the one legge. Stow. 

2. To stop In walking ; to cease to advance ; 
to stop for a longer or shorter period on a 
march, as a body of troops. - 3. To stand in 
doubt whether to proceed or what to do; to 
hesitate; to Unger; to loiter. 

Till halting vengeance overtook our age. Dryden. 
How long halt ye between two opinions T 

1 Ki. xviii. ai. 

4. To fail or come short; to be defective, os 
in connection of ideas or the like; to be 
faulty in measure or versification; as, a 
haleitig aimile; a halting aonnet 

Spenser himself airects the obsolete. 

And Sidney's verse haltr ill on Roman feet. Po/e. 

HUt (halt), V.t. To stop ; to cause to cease 
niarohing; as, the general halted his troops 
for refreshment 

Stalt (halt),a. [A. Rax. healt, lame. See the 
verb.) Lame; not able to walk without 
limping. 

Bring hither the poor, the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind. Euke xiv. at. 

Hftlt (halt), n. 1. A stopping; a stop in 
walking or marching; asjthe troops made a 
halt at tlie bridge.— 2. The act of limping; 
lameness; as, to have a halt in one's gait 
Haltt Holds; held. Chaucer. 

Halter (liglt'dr), n. One who halts or limps. 
Halter (hglt'^rX n. [A. Sax. hadfUr, head- 
stall, noose; comp. D. L.O. and G. haUter, 
p. H.G. halftra, htSaftra, D. also Aofofer, with 
h'.iiilar nieaninga The origin is doubtful. 
i;ut for the presence of the / it would be 


easily derived from A. Sax. healdan, G. Aaf- 
ten, to hold.] 1. A rope, cord, or strap, 
forming a headstall or noose for leading or 
confining a horse or other animal. —2. A rope 
specially intended for hanging malefactors. 

No man e>r felt the halter draw. 

With good opinion of the law. Trumbull. 

Halter (balt'^r), v.t. To put a halter on; to 
bind, catch, or fasten with a halier; as, to 
halter a horse. 

Halterea (ha1-te'r§z), n. pi. [Or. haltPres, 
weights held in the hands to give an impetus 
in leaping, from hailomai, to leap.] The 
poisers or balancers of insects; the aborted 
second pair of wings. 

Haltermant (lial'tt^r-man), n. A hangman. 

It is an ill wind that blows no man to good, for 
haltermen and ballot-makers were not better set 
a-worke this many a day. Bundle of New H’it, i6:5ff. 

Haltersackf (haFtAr-sak), n. A term of re- 
proach equivalent tr) Hang-dog. 

If he were my son, 1 would hang him up by the 
heels, and Sea fiiui, and salt him, whoreson halter- 
sack! Beau. Bl. 

Haltlca (liaFti-ka), n. [Or. kaltikos, good at 
leaping, from haUouuti, to leap.] A genus 
of coleopterous Insects of the family Cliry- 
somelinui, popularly known as fiea-beetles. 
The tumip-fica (H. nemortim), whoso larvu) 
are sometimes so destructive to the turnip 
crops, furnishes an example. They have 
thickened femora to their hind legs, and 
jump, hence their scientific and popular 
names. 

Haltlddn (hal-tis'i-de), n. pi. {See Hal- 
TlOA.] I’lic flea-beetles, a family of coleop- 
terous insects, now usually included under 
the Chrysonielidie, destructive to crucifer- 
ous plants, and of which the genus Haltlca 
Is the type. See Haltica. 

Haltingly (halt'ing-li), adv. in a halting 
manner; with limping; slowly. 

HaltlO (haFti-o), n. In haplaiul myth, one 
of the guardian spirits of Mount Niemi. 

From this liviglii (Niemi) wc had opportunity seve- 
ral times to HCQ those vaiMMirs rise from the lake, 
which the people of the country r;ill Haltiox, .and 
which they deem to be the guardian spirits of tlm 
mountain. Afau/ertuts, 

Halvanner (hal'van-6r), n. In mining, a 
miner who dresses and washes the impurities 
from haivans. 

Halyans (haFvanz). n. pi. In mining, ores 
not Bufiicieiitly rich or too impure to be 
offered for sale, hut sometimes sold when 
washed and freed from impurities. 

Halve (hAv), v.t pret. A pp. halved; ppr. 
halving. [From 
ha^f.] 1. To di- 
vide into two 
equal parts; as, 
to halve an 
apple. - 2. To 
loin as timbers 
by lapping or 
letting into 
each other. Tlio 
top fig. repre- 
sents the simple 
lap-joint, and 
the lower one 
the common Halving (in Joinery), 
halving. 

Halved (htivd), a. In hot appearing as if 
one side or one half were cut away; dimi- 
diate; hcmiraherical. 

Halve-net, aaave-net (hav^net), n. [icei. 
h({fr, a kind of net tor herring nshing.] A 
standing-net, placed within water-mark to 
prevent the fishes from returning with the 
tide. [Scotch.] 

Halves (hAvzX n. pi. of half. 

Haly (ha'li), a. Holy. [Rc?oteh.] 

BUyard (naFykrd), n. {Hale or haul, and 
yard.] Maut a rope or tackle for hoisting 
and lowering sails, yards, gaffs, Ac. Writ- 
ten also Halliard. 

HAl^Otet (h&'li-mOt), n. [Haly, A. Rax. 
hdlw, holy, and mote, A. Rax. gemdt, a meet- 
ing, j A holy or ecclesiastical court. 
Ha^sltes (liaFl-sfts), n. pt [Gr. halysis, a 
chain.] A fossil genus of coral of the himily 
Favositidie, peculiar to the palceozoic strata. 
Called also Cats ntpora and Chain-pore Coral. 
Ham (ham). [A. Box. hdm, a house, home, 
village, town.] A common element in Eng- 
lish place-names, as Buckingham, Notting- 
ham, Wrentham, Durham, Ac. Hamlet is 
a diminutive. 

Ham (ham), n. [A. Sax. ham, hamm; D. 
ham; G. hamme, a ham. Cog. Gr. kampto, '■ 
to bend : W. Ir. and Gael, cam, crooked, 
bent] 1. The inner or hind part of the 
knee; the inner angle of the Joint which 
unites the thigh aiul the leg of an animal; 



! the thigh of any animal— 2. The thigh of 
' an animal, particularly of a hog, salted and 
! cured; the thigh of a hog salted and dried 
' in smoke. 

Ham (ham), v.t To make into ham; to enre 
I meat, as beef, pork, Ac., by salting and 
I drying In smoke. 

Hamadryad (ham'a-dri-ad), n. pi. Hama- 
dryads, Hanmdryades (ham'a-dil-adz, 
ham-a-diFad-ez). TGr. hamadryas, from 
hafna, together, and drys, a tree, a nymph 
whose life was bound up with that of some 
tree.] In Greek and Homan antiq. a wood- 
nymph, feigned to live and die with the 
tree to which she was attached. 

The -cnminon opinion concerning the nymphs, 
whom the ancieniit called hamadryads, is mure to 
the honour of trees tl^in anything yet iiientioncd. 
It was thought that the fate of these nymphs had so 
ne.'ir a dependence on some trees, more especially 
oaks, th.'U they lived and died together. Spetfator. 

Hamadryas (ham'a-dri-as), n. A dog-faced 
ape {Cynocephalus hamadryas), a native of 
Ahyssitiia. 

ira.miil (ha'mal), n. A porter in Constan- 
tinople. The hainals carry immense weights 
between them, suspended on poles sup- 
ported on their shoulders. 
HSmamsUdacera (ha'tna-mA'li-dA"sc-6), n. 
pi. [Gr. hamamehs, hamamHidos, a tree 
with fruit like the pear.] Witch-hazels, 
a small natural order of cpigynoiis exo- 
genous plants of Lindley's umbellal alli- 
ance, much diffused but none European. 
They consist of small trees nr shrubs, vary- 
ing in height from G to 30 feet. They have 
alternate, stipulate, feather-veined leaves, 
and small axillary unisexual flowers, and 
are allied on tlie one hand to Bruniaceto 
and on the other to Cornaceic. 
Hamarthrltis (ham-kr-thn'tis), n. [Or. 
hama, at once, and arthritis, gout, from 
arthron, a joint.} In med. universal gout, 
or gout in all the joints. 

Halite (ha'inat), a. [L. hamatus, hooked, 
from hamus, a hook, j Jlooked; entangled. 
Hamated 0^^'niat-ed), a. Hooked or set 
with hooks. 

Hamblet (hnmld), v.t [A. Rax. hamelan, 

‘ to hamstring, from Aam.] 1. To hamstring. 

I 2. To render dogs unfit for hunting by cut- 
ting out the balls of the feet. 
Hamblirg-lake (hamn^Ai-g-Iak), n. A cochi- 
neal pigment of a purplish colour, inclining 
to crimson. 

Hamburg-White (liam'bArg-wlnt), n. A 
pigment composed of two ports of barytes 
and one of whito-Iead. 

Ham-curer (bam'kdr-Ar), n. One who cures 
meat, as beef, pork, (fee., by salting and 
drying. 

Hame (ham), n. [Comp. D. haam, same 
meaning.] One of two curved pieces of 
wood or metal in the hanieas of a draught 
horse, to which the traces ore fastened, and 
which lie upon the collar or have pads at- 
tached to them fitting the horse's neck. 
Hame (ham), n. Home. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Hame (ham), n. A rare form of haulm, a 
stalk of grain. 

HameLt v.t [See If amble.] To hamstring; 
to cut off. Chaucer. 

Hamel (hauFel), fi. llie name for the bright 
star «t in the constellation Aries. 

Hame^ (ham'li), a. Homely; familiar. 
[Scotch.] 

Hamerat Vov Hammers. Chaucer. 
HameBUdken (ham'suk-n), n. [A. Rax. hdm, 
home, and secan, seeean, to seek. Comp. 
Icel heimsdkft, an attack on one's house; G. 
heimsuchen, to ravage.] In Scots law, the 
offence of feloniously beating or assaulting a 
person In his own house or dwelling-place. 
Hamlform (ha'mi-form). a. [L. hamus, a 
hook, and /ortna, form.] In zool curved at 
the extremit:^ so as to resemble a hook. 
Hamlltonla (ham-il-tonT-a), n. fin honour 
of Mr. Hamilton ot Philadelphia, an eminent 
botanist] A genus of North American and 
East Indian plants, nat order Cinchonacenp. 
The species are shrubs with fragrant flowers, 
which have a funnel-shaped corolla. They 
are cultivated in stovea. 

Hamlte (hamTt), n. [From L. hamus, a 
hook. ] A genus of fossil cophalopods, allied 
to the Ammonites: so named from the shell 
being hooked or bent on itself, instead of 
being spiral They are peculiar to the chalk 
or greensand. 

HkmitiC (ham-lFtk), a. Relating to Ham 
or his descendants; specifically, appellative 
of a class of African tongues, comprising the 
ancient Hieroglyphic language, Coptic, the 
Ethiopian or Abyssinian, the Libyan or Ber- 
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ber, and the Hottentot groups. I'he alli- 
ances of this class have not yet been dis- 
tinctly ascertained. 

HamUn (hamlcin), n. A pudding made of 
a shoulder of mutton. 

Hamlet (ham'let), n. [Dim. of A. Sax. hdm, 
home.] A stiiall village; a little cluster of 
houses in the country. 

The country w.-istctl utul the hamlets btirnetl. 

Dryden. 

Hamlatad (hamTct-cd), a. Accustomed to 
a hamlet, or to n country life. 

He U properly niul pitif»lly to he cmintcd alone 
that is itliterate.aiul iinactivtsly lives hamUted in some 
untravellcii viila^'e of the duller cemmry. Feitham. 

Hammel (ham'mel), n. A snnill shed and 
yard used for sheltenng fattening cattle. 
8oc Hgmmrl. 

Hammer (ham'mt>r), M. [A. Sax. ttamor; 
comp. !>. fuimer, O. ami Dan. hammer, Iccl. 
haumrr, O. H.O, hamar. In Iccl. and A. Sax. 
the word also means a rock, and the term 
may have been originiilly applied to a stone 
implement for striking with. J 1. An iustru- 
ment for driving nails, beating metals, ami 
the like, consisting usually of an iron head, 
Uxed crosswise to a handle. — 2. Something 
whlcli in form or action resoinhles the com- 
mon hammer; as, («) the part of a clock 
which strikes upon the bell to indicate the 
hour; the striker, {b) One of the small 
padded mallets by which the strings of a 
piano are struck, (c) That pari in the lock 
of a gun, rifle, itc., which when the trigger 
is pulled falls with a smart blow*, and causes 
the explosion of tlie detonating substance 
in connection with the powder. (In the ohl 
flint-lock it was a piece of steel covering the 
pan and struck by the flint.) {d) Inatint. 
the malleus or outermost of the four small 
bones of the car.- a. Fig. anything destruc- 
tive. 

Thar renowned pillar of trulli, and hammer of 
heresies, .‘it. Augusimc. Hakrwiil. 

- To bring to the hammer, to sell by auction, 
from the auctioneer using a small hammer 
to knock down the goods to the liighest 
bidder. 

Hammer (ham'm^r). r. t 1. To beat with a 
hammer; as, to hammer iron or steel.— 

2. To form or forge with a hatuiner; to shape 
by beating. 

Sonic hammer heliiict.s for the fighting field. 

Dryden. 

3. To work in the mind: to contrive by in- 
tellectual labour; to excogitate: usually 
with out; as, to hammer out ix scheme. 

Who was hammering' out a iiexiny dialtigtir*. 

yrj/rey. 

Hammer (ham'nn'r). w. i. 1, To strike any- 
thing repeatedly, as with a hammer. 2. 'J'o 
work; to be busy; to labour in contrivance. 

Nor nced'st thou much Importune me to th.'it, 

Whereon this month I have been hammering". 

Skak. 

2. To be working or in station; to keep up 
an excited state of feeling. 

Venffeance is in rny heart, fle.ith in my hand; 

Uloud and revenge are hammering in iiiy head. 

Shak. 

Hammerable (bam'm^r-a-bl). a. That may 
be shaped by a hammer; malleable. Sher- 
wood. 

Hammer-ajce (bam'in^r-ax), n. A tool con- 
sisting of a hammer and axe combined on 
one hanille. 

Hammer-beam (ham'ni<T-hcm), n. A short 
beam attached to the font of a principal 



Hammer-beam Roof, Westminster Halt. 


rafter in a roof, in the place of the tie-lieam. 
Ilammer-bcams are used in pairs, and pro- 
ject from the wall, extcmling loss tliau half 


way across the apartments. The hammer- 
beam is generally supported by a rib rising 
up from a corbel below; and in its turn 
forms the support of another rib, constitut- 
ing with that sprinring from the opposite 
hammer-beam an aren. Although occupying 
tho place of a tie in the rooflng, it does not 
act as a tie; it is essentially a lever, as will 
be obvious on an examinatiou of the flgure, 
wliich is a representation of the roof of 
Westminster Hall. Here the inner end of 
the bainmor-beam A receives the wclgld of 
the upper portion of the roof, wnich is 
balanced by the pressure of Uie principal at 
its outer end. 

Hammer-dlotb (ham'm^r-kloth), n. Tho 
cloth which covers the driver's seat in some 
kinds of carriages: so called perhaps from 
the old practice of carrying a hammer, nails, 
«&c., in a little pocket hid by this cloth, or 
rath<?r, as Skeat explains it, from 1). hcmel 
and K. cloth, hemel meaning the top or cover 
of a coach, also heaven ( = G. himmel). 
Hammer - dressed ( ham'm^r - drest ), a. 
Dressed or prepared with a hammer; espe- 
cially applied til a building-stone wliich has 
been dressed with a pointed hammer or 
pick. 

Hammerer works 

with a hammer. 

Hammer-fish (liam'mdr-flsii). n. A rapa- 
cious fish of the family HquaUda) or sharks, 
the balaiico-flsh, Zygcpna v^Uaaris, Z. mah 
leas, or Sphyrna zygtena; called also Ham- 
mer-headed Shark, from the shape of its 
head, which resembles a double - headed 
hammer. Written also If awmer-Acad. Sec 
SHARK. 

Hammer-harden(bam'mtT-hiir-dn), v.t. To 
harden, as a metal, by hammering in the 
cold state. 

ELammer-bead (ham^m^r-hcfi), n. i. The 
piece of iron which fontis the head of a 
hammer. 2. Same as Hammer-fiah. 
Hammer -beaded (ham'mer-hed-ed). a. 
Having a head like a hammer. See Ham- 
iAIGR-Fi.SH. 

Hammerman (hnm'm^r-man), n. One who 
beats or works with a hammer; spccifleally, 
in Scotland, a smith, or worker in metal. 
Hammer-oyster (hani'm^r-ois-t^^r), n. Mal- 
ieuH vulgatna, a bi\'alve shell-fish foiiml in 
the West Indies, resembling the pearl-oyster 
when young, but when mature resembling 
the form of a hammer. 

Hammoebrysos (ham-nio-krrsos), n. [Or. 
hammm, sand, and chrysrts, gold.J An old 
term for a variety of sandstone having 
spangles of gold colour interspersed in it. 
Hammock [l^P- hamaca; 

i’g. mam. A word of Indian origin. Co- 



Sailor's Hammock suspended by hooks. 


liinibus, in the Narrative of his first Voyage, 
says : * A great many Indians In canoes 
came to the ship to-day for tho purpose of 
bartering their cotton, and hamacem or nets 
in which they sleep.'] A kind of banging 
bed, consisting of a piece of cloth, usually 
canvas, or netting, about 6 feet long and 
3 feet wide, gathered at the ends ami sus- 
pended by cords and hooks. It very com- 
monly forms a bed, or a receptacle for a 
bed, on board of ships. 

Hammodc-radk8» Hammock -battemi 

(ham'inok-raks, ham'mok-hat-tnx), n. Cleats 
or buttons from which the hammocks are 
suspended. 

Hamous, Hbrnose (h&'mus, ha'mds), a. [L. 
hamun, a hook. Cog. Celt, cam, crooked.] 
In hot. hooked; having the end hooked or 
curved. 

Hamper fhain'p^T), n. fContr. from hai\a- 
per (which see) ] A kind of rude basket or 
wi(^ker-work receptacle, generally of con- 
siderable size, and cliiefly used as a cose for 
packing articles in. 

Hamper t (ham^p^r), n. [See the verb. ] 1. A 
fetter or some instrument that shackles. 

Shacklockes, Hamers, gyveii, .ind chains. 

Sir 7\ hrowfie. 

2. Naut. a collective name tor things which, 
though necessary to the eciuipment of a 
ship, are in the way in time of service. 

Hamper (ham'i>6r), e. t. [Perhaps a nasalized 


form corresponding to D. haperen, to stam- 
mer, falter, stick fast Comp. Sc. hamp, to 
stammer, to halt In walking; hamjlSe or 
hamphU, to hamper, to hem in; Ooth.Aan(/», 
hanfs, mutilated; G. humpeln, hUmpeln, to 
limp.] 1. To shackle; to entangle; to im- 
pede in motion or progress, or to render 

g rogress diflicult to ; to perplex ; to em- 
arrass; to encumber. 

A Hon hampered In a net. VF.xirange. 

They hamper and entangle our souls, and hinder 
their flight upward. Tiitetsm. 

2. To derange or put out of working order^ 
as a piece of mechauisni. 

1 hampered the lock of the Ubrary door. 

Life qf a Lever. 

Hamper (ham'pCr),v.f.. To put into a ham- 

^amsbadde (ham^shak-l), v.t. [Uam and 
ehackle (which see).] To fasten the head of 
a liorse or cow to one of Its forelegs to pre- 
vent it from running away or wandering too> 
fur; hence, to curb, to restrain. 

Hamster (ham'st^r), n. [G. hamater, O. H.G. 
hamUtro, hamaatro, a hamster.] A genus- 
of rodent burrowing quadrupeds (Cricetiis)< 
of the rat family 
(Muridfic), and re- 
sembling the true 
ruts in their denti- 
tion, but tiilferiiig 
ill having sliort 
hairy tails as well 

llainstcr {CriretHs Tu/garts 08 Cneek-pOUChcS, 
or/rumentariuj). in Whicll they COn - 

vey grain, peas, 
acoims. &c. , to their winter residence. The 
common hamster of tho north of Europe 
aiitl Asia (C. vulgaria or frumentariua) is 
of the size of the water-rat, but is of a 
browner colour, and its belly and legs are 
yellow. In its burrow, which consists of 
several conipartineniB---one, lined with straw 
or hay, being reserved for sleeping— it stores 
as much as 00 lbs. of corn or 1 cwt, of beans 
as provision for the milder months of winter, 
hybernating during the cohier months. It 
is carnivorous as well as graminivorous. 
Tlie hamster Is not known in Britain, but is 
common in Germany and Poland. 
Hamstriu (hum 'string), n. I Ham and 
airing, j Tfio tendon or one of the tendons 
of the harii. 

Hamstrlxig (ham'string), v.t. prot. pp. 
hamstrung or harnatringed; npr. hamatring- 
ing. To cut the tendons of the ham, and 
thus to lame or disable. 

He defended himself desperately, and would have 
cut his way through them, had they not hamstringed 
his horse. Macaulay. 

Hamnlax Giam^fl-l^r), a. [See Hamulus.] 
Hooklike; hooked. 

Hamuloae (ham'u-lM, a. [See Hamulus.) 
In hot. covered with little hooks, or having 
a little hook at the end. 

Hamulua (ham'u-lusX n. [L., a little hook, 
dim. of hamua, a hook.] A little hook; as 
(a) in anat. the hookUke portion of the 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone, or 
any similar object. (6) In hot. a kind of 
hooked bristle found in the flower of Un- 
cinia 

Hamt An old plural and inf. of have. 

Him ^an), n. J'he name given to the Chin- 
ese dynasty founded by Kau-tsu, and last- 
ing from B.O. 206 to A.D. 220. It Is the most 
celebrated of all the dynasties of China, and 
with it commences the moden* history of 
that empire. 

Hanapt (han^a^. n. [See Hanapbr.] A 
rich Alver or golden goblet or tankard for- 
merly used on state occaslona 
Hanaper (ha^na-p^r), n. hanaperium, 
a large vessel, properly a recmtacle for 
cups, hence for any viduableB, from L.L. 




Hanaper uied for keeping the Records. 


hanapue, anapua, a vessel, a cup, Fr. hanap, 
a drinking-bowl, a word of Teutonic orijrin; 
comp. O.H.G. hnap, hnepf, G. napf, A. Sax. 


Fflte, filr, fat, fall; mo, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6ie, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, Bo. abtine; 9, 8o. fey. 
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hncM. a goblet, a bowl.] 1. A kln«] of basket 
used in early days by the kings of England 
for holding and carrying with them their 
money as they Journeyed from place to place; 
the king's treasury. The clerk or warden 
of the hanaper was an officer who received 
the fees due to the king for seals of cliar- 
ters, patents, commissions, and writs. 1'here 
was also an officer who was contivjller 
of the hanaper. Tills word therefore an- 
swered to the mo^emexehequer. —IIanaper- 
office, of the Court of Chancery, so called 
because all wi*its regarding the puldic were 
once kept in a hanaper (innanaper to), those 
concerning the crown in a little sack or 
bag. The act 5 and 6 Viet. cili. transferred 
the duties of the hanaiier-office to other 
officials. 

This charge they laid to John H.ilcs, clerk of the 
hanaper, a good and publicic spirited imiti, and one 
of those coiiittiissioncrs. Sirype. 

2. t A hamper. IloUatul. 

HaJ106,t Muncet (huus). For Enhance. 
8ee Enhance. 

HailCe (haiis), n. { A form of haunch. ] 1. Tn 
arch, a tenn sometimes used as synonymous 
with haunch f which see), by older writers 
more especially applied to (a) the lower 
part, above the springing, of three and four 
centre<l arches, {b) A small are.h by which 
a straight lintel is sometimes united to its 
Jamb or impost. Written also Ilamo. 

2. pi. Naui. falls of the life-rails placed 4)n 
balusters on the poop and quarter-deck 
down to the gangway. 

Hnnch (hancli). n. in arch, same as tfaunch. 

Hanchinol (hau'shin-ol), n. The Mexican 
name for JJcimia salicifolin, a plant of the 
nnt. order J-ytliraccto, which is a powerful 
sudoriAc nnil diuretic, and is much in reiiutu 
as a cure for venereal diseases. JSec llKlMfA. 

Band (hand), n. | Common, In forms varying 
hut little from the English, to all the Teu- 
tonic tongues. Probably allied to Goth. 
hinthan, to capture; O.Fris. hamla, hernia, 
to take; E. hend, heat, to seize, hent, seized; 
perhaps also hunt, hound. Jiandsvl, handy, 
tiaiuleuine are derivatives.] 1. In man, the 
extremity of the arm, consisting of the t»alm 
and fingers, connected with the arm at tlio 
wrist; tlie part with which we hold and use 
any instriimont. That which constitutes a 
hand, pn»perly speaking, is the power of 
opposing the tliuinb to the other Angers 
either singly or in combination. The hand 



Skeleton of Human Hand and Wrist. 

1 , Scaphoid bone, a. Semilunar bone. 3 , Cunei- 
form bone. 4 . Pisiform bone. l)s trnperiuin. 
6 , trapezoidcs. 7 , Os ningniiin. 8 , Uncifonii 
bone. 9 , Metacarpal bones of thumb and fingers. 
lOb First row of phalanges of thumb and fingers. 
It, Second row ot phalanges of fuigers. ia, Tnird 
row of phalanges of thumb and fingers. 

of man alone exempllfles this condition, that 
of the apes and monkeys being able to imi- 
tate but feebly the opposition of the thumb 
and the fingers. Tlie human hand is com- 
posed of twenty-seven bones, namely, the 
eight bones of the carpus or wrist, the five 
bones of the metacarpus forming the palm, 
and the fourteen bones or phalanges of the 
fingers. Of those phalanges the thumb has 
but two, all the other digits having three 
each.— 2. A member of certain of the lower 
animals resembling in use or structure the 
human hand; as. one of the four extremities 
of an ape; one of the fore-paws of a squirrel; 
in falconry, the foot of a hawk; in the 
tnan^gc, the fore-foot of a horse. --8. A mea- 
sure of 4 tnohes; a palm; applied chiefly to 
horses; as, a horse 14 Aatids nigh.— 4. Side ; 
part: direction, either riglit or loft ; as, on 
the one hand or the other; this is aclmittod 
on all Aands, that is, on all sides or by all 
partiea— 5. Performance; handiwork; work- 
manship; that is. the effect for the cause, the 
hand being the instrument of action. 

Arborets and Sowers 

Imborder'd on each bank, therhand of Eve. Miiton, 


ch, ehadn; 6h, So. loeA; g, go; J, job; 


0. Pojwer of performance; skill. 

A friend of mine has a very Sue httnd on the violin. 

AMixen. 

7, Manner of acting or performance; mode 
of procedure. 

As her inedesty hath received ^re.*it profit, so may 
she, by a luuderate hand, from time to time reap the 
like. Bacon. 

8. Agency; part in performing or executing; 
ns. punish every man who had a Iwid in 
the mischief. 

The word of the T.ord. which he spake by the hand 
of his servant Ahijah the prophet. t Ki. xiv. iH. 

Let it therefore be rcquirctl on both purls, at the 
hands of the clergy, to be in meanness of estate like 
the apustle.s. Hooker. 

a PossesRion; power; as, the estate is in the 
hands ot the owner. 

Sacraments .serve .ns the moral in.stniments of 
God . . . , the use whereof is in our hands, the effect 
in his. Hooker, 

10. In canhjdaying, (a) the cards held by a 
single player, (fi) One of the players, the 
elder hand being the player sitting next 
after the dealer in the order in wliicli tlie 
cards are dealt (c) A game at cards, (d) A 
single round at a game, in which all the 
cards dealt at one time are played. ‘ 1’ho 
odd trick at the conclusion of a hand.* 
Dicketut. 

A saint in heaven would grieve to sec such hand 
Cut up by one who will not undcrstiinil. Crabhe, 

11. As much an may 1)C held in the hand; 
specifically, (a) five of any article of sale ; 
as, five oranges or five herrings make a 
hand; (6) with tobacco-growers, a bundle or 
head of tobacco leaves tied together, with- 
out the stem being stripped. — 1*2. That 
which performs the office t>f the hand or of 
a finger in pointing; as, the hands of a 
clock.— i;i A person: so used by itself mostly 
as applied to pei^sons employed on board 
ship or in nianufactories, but more widely 
In such phrases as. a good hand at a speech; 
a poor hand at an explanation, in which 
there is a reference to some special faculty 
or ability ascribed or deiiie<l to a person, 
an<l in one or two other phrases, such as, a 
cool hand, a person not easily abashed or 
deprived of his solf-possession; an old hand, 
a peraoii of long experience, an astute fel- 
low.— 14. Style of penmanship; as, a good 
hand; a bad hand; a fine hand.—\b. I Terms; 
conditions; rate; price. *lk)iight at a dear 
hand.* Bacon. At hand, (a) near; either 
present and within roacdi or not far distant. 
(b) Near in time; not distant. 

The day of Christ is a/ hand. a Thes. ii. a. 

- At or in anu hand., on any account; at 
any rate; at all events; at no hand, on no 
account. 

Hark you, sir; Til have them fairly bound : 

All books of love; see th.it at any hand. Shak, 

O, for the love of kiiightcr, hinder not the humour 
of his design; lc:t him fetch og his drinn in any hand. 

Shak. 

Accept the mystery, but at no hand wrest it by 
pritlc or ignorance. yjrr. Taylor. 

— Af first hand, from the producer, or new; 
at second ha'nd, or simply second hand-, from 
an Intermediate purchnaer, or old or used; 
as, these goods were bought at first hand; 
this book was obtained second hand. A t 
the hand or hands of. See above under 
meaning S.^By hand, with the hands, in 
distinction from the instrumentality of 
tools, engines, or animals; as, to weed a 
gai*den by hand; to lift, draw, or carry by 
hand.— For one's own hand, on one's own 
ac:eount; for one's self; without regard to 
othem; as, ho fought like Harry of the 
Wynd for his own hand. 

For each 

But sought to rulcy&r* his o7om self .-md hand. 

7'ennyson. 

— Frtnn Aand to hand, from one person to 
another. — in hand, (a) present payment, 
in respect to the receiver. 

Receiving in h$ind one year's tribute. Knedtes. 

(6) 111 the state of preparation or execu- 
tion. 'We have B|M>rt in hand.' Shak. 
— Of all hands, \ in any event. 

We cannot cross the cau.se why wc were bom. 
Therefore, of all hands, we must be forsworn. 

Shak, 

—Off hand, without delay, hesitation, or 
diiliculty; immediatelv; dexterously; with- 
out previous preparation.— O/f one's hands, 
done ; ended. - Of his hands, an expression 
used in Shukspere's time in sneh phrases 
as, a tall man if his hands; a proi)er fellow 
of his hands; and probably eciuivalent to 
with his hands, tall having meant at that 
time not only what we now mean by It, but 
also strong, sturdy, able. Schmidt com- 
pares the expression *ein holt ze siiien han- 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; ra, fAen; th, fAIn; 


den* (a hero at his hands) in the 'Kiboliinge 
Not.'— On hand, in present possession; as, 
he has a supply of goods on hand.— On one*s 
hands, under one’s care or management; as 
a burden upon one. 

Jupiter had a fann on hi.\ hands. L'Fstraust. 
His wife came upon my hands. Fie/dinj^. 
—Out of hand, (a) at once; directly; with- 
out delay or hesitation. 

What have you dune to your step-dame T 
Come, tell me out of hand. Old ha Had. 

(6) Oir one's hands; done; ended; as, ‘Were 
these inward wars once out of hand.* Shak. 
—To his hand, to my hand, in readiness; 
already prepared; ready to be received. 

The work is made to his hands. Lotke. 

—Under his hand, under her hand, Ac,, 
with tlie proper writing or signature of the 
name. I’his deed is executed under the 
hand uiid seal of the owner.— //and in and 
out,S tlKf name of an old game prohibited 
by a statute of Edward IV. 's reign. - Hand 
in hand, with hands mutually clasped; 
hence, in union; conjointly; unitedly. 

Emu h .and Annie sitting hand-in-hand. Tennyson. 

- Hand over hand, by passing the hands 
alternately ono before or above another; as, 
to climb hand over hand ; also, rapidly; as, 
to come up with a chase hand over hand : 
used by seaiiicn.— //anct over head, negli- 
gently; rashly; without seeing what ono 
does. [Rare.] — Hand to hand, in close 
union ; close fight.— //and to month. To 
live from hand to mouth is to obtain food 
ami other necessaries as want requires, 
without making previous provision or hav- 
ing an abundant previous sui»ply.— //and^t 
off! keep off; forbear; refrain from blows. 

cool hand. 8ec above under ineaiiiiig 
18.— A heavy hand, severity or oppression. 

— A light hand, gentleness; moderation.— 
A n old hand. Sec above under meaning 13. 
— A slack hand, id1cne.ss; carelessness. — A 
strict hand, sevei'c discipline; rigoroua 
govenmicnt. ~ r7can hands, innocence; free- 
dom from guilt -Heavy on hand, difficult 
to manage: an expression properly belong- 
ing to tbo mum^gc. 

Poor Bella, how heavy on hand ^hc will find him. 

Lawrence. 

- Hot at hand, t same as Heavy an hand. See 
al)ove. 

But hollow men, like hur<.eR hot at hand. 

Make gallant .show and promise of ihcir mettle. 

Shak. 

— high t in hand, easy to manage. See above. 
Heavy ofi hand. -To ask the hand of, to ask 
in marriage.- To be hand and glove with, 
to be intimate and familiar, as friends or 
associatt^s.— To be on the mending hand, to 
1)e improving in health; to be recovering.- ■ 
To hear a hand (jiaut.), to give assistance 
quickly; to hasten.— To hear in hand,\ to 
keep In expectation or dependence; to de- 
lude with false hopes and pretences. 

A rnsc.illy yea forsooth kn.ave, to krar a gentle- 
man in hand, and then stand upon .security. Shak. 

—To bind or tie hand and foot, to bind 
firmly; to attacdi so as to be inseparable; to 
restrain comxdetely. 

He thought of the drc.adful nature of his existence, 
bound hand and foot to a dead woman, and tor- 
mented by a demon in her shape. Dickens. 

- To change hands, to change sides; to change 
ownera. 7'o come to hand, to be received; 
to come within one's reach.— To yet Aancl,t 
to gain influence. 

l-'lattery, the dang'rous nurse of vice, 

Got hand ujion his youth. Daniel. 

— Qive me yosir hands, support me with 
your applause: clap your hands in approval. 
Shak.— To give the hand of, to give a woman 
in marriage.— To have a hand in, to bo con- 
cerned in; to have a part or concern in 
doing; to have an agency In.— To ham one's 
hands full, to he fully occupied; to have a 
great deal to do. — To hold hand with,i t<^^ 
hold one’s own with; to vie with; to equal. 

She in beauty, education, blood. 

Holds hapid with any princess in tho world. Shak. 

—To lay hatids on, (a) to seize; (fr) to assault. 
— Idiying on of hands, a ceremony used iu 
consecrating one to office.— To letia a hand, 
to give assistance.— To make a hawi,\ to 
profit; to gain au advantage. 

The French king, su^ising to nt.xke his handhy 
those rude, ravages in Englaiul, broke oA* hh treaty 
of peace, and proclaimed Tiostility. 

Sir y, Hayward. 

—To pour.water on Ute hands, in the Bible, 
is to serve or minister to. 2 Ki. lit. 11.- -To 
put forth the hand against, in the Bible, to 
use violence against; to kill. 2 Sam. xviii. 


w, loig; wh, whig; zh, amro.- See Kkt. 
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12. — TV? put ofis'M ha^id to a noMhdoAr^s 
ffoodOt in the Bible» to Btoal them. £x. xxii. 
a — put the loot hand or finishing hand 
to, to complete; to perfect; to make the 
last corrections or give the final polish. —To 
set the hand to, to engage In; to undertake. 

That the Lord thy God may bless thee, in all thou 
stiiest thiu< hand to. Deut. xxiii. so. 

— To shake hatids, to clasp the right hand 
mutually (with or without a shake), as a 
greeting or in token of friendship or re- 
Gouciliation. — To strike hatkds, to make a 
contract or to become surety for another's 
debt or good behaviour. Prov. xvii. 18. 
—To take by the hand, to take under one's 
protection. —To take in hand, to attempt; 
to undertake. Luke i. 1. Also, to seize and 
deal with.— To wash one's hands to have 
nothing more to do with; to renounce all 
connection with or interest in. 

Hand (liand), v.t l. To give or transmit 
with the hand ; as, hand mo a book.- 2. To 
lead, guide, and lift with the hand; to con- 
duct. 


connected by a short chain with one on the 
other wrist. 

HUldcuff (handOcuf), v.t. To manacle; to 
confine the hands with, or as firmly os with 
handcuffs. 

If he cannot carry an ox, like Milo, he will not, like 
Milo, be kandcufiid in the oak by attempting to rend 
it. //ay. 

Hand-director (hand'di-rekt-6r\ n. An in- 
strument designed to assist a player of the 
piano to acquire a good position of tlie hands 
and arms; a hand-guide. 

Hand-drop OiAud'drop), n. A popular term 
for paralysis of the hand, produced by the 
action of lead. 

Handed (haud'ed), a. 1. With hands Joined. 

Into their inmost l»owcr, handed they went. A/tlfon. 

2. Having a hand possessed of any peculiar 
property: used especially in composition 
with qualifying words; as, right-handed, 
left-handed, einj^ty-handed, full handed, Ac. 

What false Itali.'in, 

As poisonous tongued us handed, hath prevailed. 

Shak. 


Angels did hand her up, who next God dwell. 

Donne. 

3. t To manage with the hand or hands. 

T bless my chain, 1 hand my oar. 

Nor think on all I left on shore. Prior. 

4. t To seize; to lay hands on. 

l.ct him tliat makes but trifles of his eyes, 

I‘irst hand me: on tiiinc own accord, riti off. 

Shak. 

5. yaut. to furl, as a sail— C.t To pledge by 
the hand ; to handfast. 

If any two be but once handed in the church, and 
ha\'c tastecl in any sort the tiuptUl bed. A/tiion. 

—To haml down, to transmit in succession, 
as from father to son, or from pretlecessor 
to successor; as. fa hies are from 

age to age. 

Hand! (hand), v.i. To go hand in hand ; to 
co-operate. 

Let but my power and means hand with my will, 

A/assittj(er, 

Ha&d (hand), a. Belonging to or used by 
the hand: much used in composition for 
that which is manageable or wrought by the 
hand; as, Aand-baiTOw, Annd-bell, hand- 
loom, hand-soyf, Ac. Anciently, when pre- 
fixed to names of animals, It signified tame 
or pet; as, a Aand-wolf, a tame wolf. 

Though I am tamr, and bred un with my wrongs. 
Which are tny fosterd-.rothers, I may leap. 

Like a kand-ynoXt, into my n.'Uural wildness. 

And do an outrage. /ieau, /h- FI. 

Hand-tiall (haiuLbal). n. A game witli a 
ball. 

EbUldbarrow (liaiurba-ro), n. A kind of 
litter or stretcher, sometimes flat, some- 
times trough-shaped, with handles at each 
end, carried between two persons. 
Handbasket (Jiand'bas-kct), n. A small or 
portable basket. 

Handbell (hand'bel), n. A small bell rung 
by the hand, as opposed to one with bell- 
ropes; a table-bell. 

Hand-bill (liand'bil), n. An instrument for 
pruning trees. 

Band-bill (hand'bil), n. A biose printed 
paper or sheet to bo circulated for the pur- 
pose of making some public announcement. 
HandblOW (handnqo), n. A blow or stroke 
with the hand. 

Hand-book (hand'bqk), n. A small book or 
treatise such as may be easily held in the 
hand ; a manual or compendium ; a guide- 
book for travellers. 

Hand-brace (handl)ras), n. A boring-tool, 
consisting of a cranked spindle, at one end 
of which a broad head or breastplate is 
attached by a Hwivel, so that it may remain 
stationary while the crank is turned, the 
other end having a socket into which a drill 
can be fixed. Weale, 

Hand-breadth (handliredth), n. A space ; 
equal to the breadth of the hand ; a x>alm. 
£x. XXV. 25. I 

The Hastern peoiilc determined their hand-breadth | 
by the bre.*»dtfi of barleycorns, six making a digit, 
and twenty-four a lian(l% bre.idtli. rtrbuthnot. : 

Hand-car (handlcAr). n. A hand cart or | 
carriage. [United .States.] 

Hknd-cart (hand'kart), n. A cart drawn or 
pushed by haml. 

Hand-OlOtll(hand'kloth),n. A handkerchief. 
Rand-craft (hand'kraft), n. Same as llan- 
dierttft. 

Hand-oraftsman (hand'krafts-man), n. A 
handicraftsman. Swift ! 

HandCOlf (handlcuf), n. [A. Sax. handcops < 
—hand, the hand, cosp, cops, a fetter.] A i 
manacle or fastening for the hand, consist- 
iug of an iron ring round the wrist, usually . 


Hander (hand'^r), n. One who hands or 
transmits ; a conveyer in succession. Dry- 
den. 

Handfastt (handTast), n. 1. Hold; custody; 
power of c(»ntlning or keeping. 

If that shepherd is not in hand fast, let him fly. 

Shak. 

2. Gripe; grasp; hold upon. 

shotilfl leave the kanZ/ast X\vat he had of grace. 

To f.ill into a wuiuan's e.t-sy .ariits. /iean. /•'/. 

Handfastt (hand'fsist), a. Past by contract; 
betrothed, or united as if by betrothal. 

A virginc made hand/ast Xo Christ. Pale. 

Handfastt (hamlTast), v.t. [A. Sux. hand- 
fccstan, to pledge one's hand.] 1. To pledge; 
to betroth; to bind. 

If a riamsel that is a vii^in be handfasted to any 
man (lietrothcd. present version). 

J>eut. xxii. X 3 . Cotferda/e's Trans. 

2. To Join together solemnly by the hand ; 
to complete the ceremony of marriage. 
*That handfasted the married couple.' B. 
Jonson.—% To oblige by duty; to bind. 

We list not to hand/ast oursdvr*$ to God Almighty, 
to m.ike ourselves over to him by present deed of 

f 'ift; but would fain, fursooth, bequeath ourselves to 
liiti a legacy in uur list will and testament. 

Sancro/t. 

Handfast OiAndTast), v.i. To live together 
a year and a day in conditional marriage. 
HSLndfkStlyt (hand'fast-li), adv. By means 
of handfasting; in a solemiily-plcdged man- 
ner, Holinshed. 

Hand-fetter (hand'fet-t^r), n. A fetter for 
the hand; a manacle. 

Hand-fish (hand'flsh), n. See CllElRONEO- 

TK.«I. 

Hand-footed (handTqt-ed), a. Having feet 
formed like human hands; chiropodous. 
Handful (liandTul). n. pi. HandftQs OisnU'- 
fqlx). 1. As much as the hand will grasp 
or contain — 2. As much as the arms will 
embrace.— 3. t A palm; four inches. 

Broke his thigh bone about an /tandfnl above the 
knee. Ciatendon. 

4. A small quantity or number; as, a hand- 
ful of men. - 5. As much as can be done; 
full employment. 

Being in oos^cssiim of the town, they hiid their 
/tan^tii to oefend themselves from firing. Raleigh. 

The phrase now used is to have the hands 
fuU. 

Hand-gallop (hand'gal-lnp), n. A slow and 
easy gallop, in which the liand presses the 
bridle to hinder increase of speed. 

Ovid, with all ht.s sweetness, has as little variety of 
numbers and sound a.s he : he is always upon a hand- 
gallop, and his verse runs upon carpet ground. 

Dryden. 

Hand-gear (hand'g^r), n. In a steam-engine, 
the mechanism used for working the valves 
by hand ; the starting-gear. 

Hand-glass (hand'glas), n. In hort. a glass 
used for placing over, protecting, and for- 
warding plants. 

Hand-igrenade (hand'gren-ad), n. A gren- 
ade tr> be thrown by the hand. See Gren- 
ade. 


Handgriiie (hand'grip), n. A ^pe or seiz- 
ure and pressure with the hand. 

Handgrltht (hand'griTii), n. {A. Sax. hand- 
grith—hand, hand, and griih, peace.] In 
law, peace or protection granted by the king 
under his own hand. 

ELand-guide (hand'gid), n. Same as TTand- 

director. 

Hand-gon (hand^gun), n. A gun wielded 
by the hand. 

Hand-hole (hand'hOlX n. In steam-boilers, 
a small hole in the bottom of a water space. 


to admit of the hand being inserted for the 
purpose of cleaning the boiler, ftc. 
Hknd-hook fhand%fik), n. An Instrument 
used by smiths in twisting bars of iron. 
Handicap Gian^di-kap), n. [Probably a con- 
traction ox hand in the cap, the allusion 
being to drawing a lot out of a cap, fironi 
the faimoBS of both principles. ] 1. In racing, 
an allowance of a certain amount of time or 
distance to the inferior competitors in a 
race to bring all as nearly as possible to an 
equality, or the extra weight imposed upon 
the superior competitors with the same ob- 
ject. The former mode is usually adopted 
in races between pedestrians, the latter in 
horse-racing. The amount of the handicap 
is generally adjusted in accordance with the 
performance of the competitors in previous 
contests ; and in horse-racing regard is had 
also to the age and sex of the horses. The 
principle is applied in other contests of 
agility or skill; thus, in draughts, a superior 
plaver is handicapped if he play an inferior 
with eleven men to his twelve.— 2. A race 
in which the supposed superioritv of certain 
competitors is counterbalanced by addi- 
tional penalties of weight imposed on them 
to carry, or the inferiority of others is com- 
Iioiis.atcil by a certain amount of time or 
distance granted them in starting; as, the 
Ebor handicap; the Newmarket handicap, 
S. An old game at cards not unlike loo. 
Handicap (han'dl-kap). v.t. pret. and pp. 
handicapped; ppr. handicapping. To ar- 
range, as the conipetitors or the mode of 
competing in a irontest,. by allowing sonn; 
advantage to an inferior competitor, or im- 
posing some penalty on a superior, so as to 
bring them us nearly as possible to an 
ecpiality; as, to handicap a player; to handi- 
cap a race or a game. 

Handicap (lianMi-kap), a. A term applied 
to a contest in whicli the conipetitoi's are 
handicapped; as, a handicap race. 
Handicapper (luiu'di-kap-6r), n. One who 
handicaps. 

Handicraft (hand'i-kraft), n. [A. 8ax. hand- 
gecraft. Comp, handiwork, ] I. Manual 
occui>aiion; work performed by the hand. — 
2. A man who obtains his living by manual 
labour; one skilled in some mechanical art. 
[Hare.] 

The nurseries of children of ordlnar>' gentlemen 
ami handura/ls are liiunaged in the same iiuinner. 

Swt/l. 

Handicraft O^mdl-kraft), a. Belonging to 
a trade that requires art and manual labour. 
Handicraftsman (band'i-krafts-inan). n. A 
man skilled or employed in manual occupa- 
tion; an artisan; a manufacturer. 
Handlcuir(handl-kuf), n. Same as Ilandy- 
cuff. 

Handily (hand^l-li). adv. In a handy manner. 
Handiness (hand'i-nos), n. Tlie state or 
quality of being handy. 

Ungraceful attitudes and actions, and a certain 
left- handiness (if I may use that word) loudly pro- 
claim low education, and low company. Ckeslerjteld, 


Hand-in-liand (hand'in-hand), adv. With 
hand Joined in hand ; hence, with concert 
of action; in cordial union. 

Hkndiwork (hand^l-werk), n. (A. Sax. hand- 
geweorc, from hand, the hand, and geweore 
-weore, work. Comp, handicrc^ft.] Work 
done by the hands; hence, any work. 

Hkndkerdhart (hand1c4r-cher), n. Hand- 
kerchief. 'He showed me your handker- 
cher.* Shak. 

Haadkerohisf (handIcer-chSf), n. iHand 
and kerchief . See KanoHlSF.] 1. Apiece 
of cloth, usually silk, linen, or cotton, car- 
ried about the person for the purpose of 
wiping the face or hands as occasion requires. 
2. A neckcloth; a neckerchief. 

Hand-languaget (hand'lang-gwaj), n. The 
art of conversing by the nands; certain 
movements of the hands or fingers 1^ which 
ideas are conveyed, employed chiefly by or 
in conversing with mutes. See Dbafness. 

Handle (hanMl), v.t. pret. A pp. handled; 
ppr. handling. [A. Sax. handlian, to handle, 
a kind of freq. from hand. Comp, manage, 
from L. manus, the hand.] 1, To touch; to 
feel with the hand; to bring the hand or 
hands in frequent contact with. 

The bodies we daily handle . . . hinder the ap- 
proach of the parts ot our hands that press th^^ 

The hardness of the winters (In Flanders) forces 
the breeders there to house ana hmud/e thdr oolta 
six months every year. Temp/e. 

2. To manage; to ply: to wield. 

That fellow handies a bow like a crow-kedper. 

SbdrA. 

8. To treat; to deal with, as a person or a 


Fftte, fllr, fat, fell; mb, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 11, So. abune; 9, Sc. fey. 
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topio; to use well or ill; to discourse on ; to 
discnse; as, the author handled the subject 
with address. 

How wcrt thou hafuite(i$ ShaJt. 

You shall see how I will Hatuile her, Shak, 

I did in the bet’inninjf separate divine te:>tintonic 
from human; which method 1 have pursued, and so 
handled them both apart. Bacon. 

HaniUe (lianMl), n. [A. Sax. kandel, from 
Aand.l 1. That part of a thinjf which is Jn 
tended to be grasped by the huiul in usiii^ 
or moving the tiling, as the haft of a sword, 
the bail of a kettle, the knob of a door, the 
lug on a trunk, &c.— 2. That of whicli use is 
made; the instrument of etfeutiug a pur- 
pose: said of a person or thing. 

They overturned him in all his interests by the 
sure but fatal handle o{ his own ^ood nature. .South. 

—To give a handle^ to fumisli an occasion. 
haihdle to one *9 ‘name, a title. [Colloq.j 
Handle (han'dl), v.i. To use the hands; to 
feel with the hands; to work or act by means 
of the hands. 

They have hands, but they handle not. IS. cxv. 7. 

Handleable (hon'dl-a bl), a. That may be 
handletl. Sherwood. 

Hand-lead (handled), n. Naut. the lead 
which is used for sounding in rivers, liar- 
hours, or shoal-water, and which is much 
smaller than the deep-sea lead. »See Lead. 
Handler (han'dl-^r), n. One who handles. 
Handleag (hand'les), a. l. Witiiout a hand 
or hands. —2. [Scotch,] Awkward. 
Hand-line (hand'lin), n. A siiiall lino used 
in Ashing from boats at sea. 

Handling (han'dl-ing), n. l. A touching or 
using by the hand; a treating in discussion; 
dealing; action. —2. In painting, manage- 
ment of the pencil. 

HandlOOm (hand'ldm), n. A weaver’s loom 
worked by the hiuid, as diatiuguisliod from 
a power-loom. 

Hand-made (liand'nmd), a. Manufactured 
l)y the hand and not by ainachine; n»,hand- 
made paper. 

(haud^mad,hand'- 
mad-n), n. A maid that waits at hand ; a 
female servant or attendant. 
Hand-makingt (haud^mak-ing). n. The act 
of pilfering; theft, hatimer. 

Hand-mallet (hand’inal-let), n. A mallet 
or wooden hammer with a handle. 

Handmill (hand'mil), n. A mill for grhiding 


motive engine, the railing along the sides 
to protect persons when tiasslng to the front. 


Hand-rof^and’ruf), n.' The original term 




Handinill! 


g rain, pepper, coffee, Ac., moved by the 
and, in opposition to one driven by steam, 
water, ^o. 

Hand-organ (hand'or-gan), n. A nortable 
or barrel organ, played by means of a cylin- 
der set wiUi pins or staples, and turned by 
the hand. 

Hand-paper (hand'pa-pdr), n. A particular 
sort of paper well known in the Record Office, 
and so called from its water-mark (i^ *), 
which goes back to the fifteenth century. 
Brewer. 

Hand-plant (hand^plant), n. [Hand and 
n{ant,from the appearance of the stamens.] 
The Cheiroeiemon platanoidee, a singular 
Mexican tree of the order Sterculiaceie, that 
produces a flower, the stamens of which are 
so arranged as to present an appearance 
somewhat like that of the human iiand. See 
CUEfBOSTBMON. 

Hand-pr 08 B (hand^pres), n. A press worked 
by the hand, m opposition to one moved by 
steam-power, Ac, 

Hand-puiW (hand'pumi^, n. In locomotive 
enginee, the pump placea by the side of the 
fire-box, worked by a hand-lever when the 
engine has to stand vrith steam up. This 
pump has now been superseded by injectors, 
Ao,, driven by the machinery of the loco- 
motive. 

Hand-radklaQiand'rak-lXa. Rash in strik- 
ing: hasty. [Scotch J 

Htenarail. gMiiTiiftiiw (hand'r&l, hand- 
rUlng), n. A rail or railing to hold by; as, 
(a) in a stair a rail raised upon slender posts, 
called balusters, to prevent persons falling 
down the well-hole, as also lo assist them 
in ascending and descending, (b) In a loco- 


for the rui 

Hand-sail (hand'sal), n. A sail managed 
by the hand. 

The seamen will neither stand to their hand-satls, 
nor sutfer the pilot to steer. I'etn^le. 

Hand-sale (hand'sal), n. A sale made or 
continued by mutual shaking of hands. 
Handsaw (hand'sg), n. A saw to be used 
with the hand. In the proverb, ‘not to 
know a hawk from a handsaw,* denoting 
great ignoraiico, handsaw is a corruption of 
hernshaw or heronshaw, the heron (which 
see). 

Hand-screen (hand'skreu), n. A screen re 
sembling a fan, used by ladies for keeping 
off the heat of the Arc, too glaring light, A'c. 
Handacrew (hand’skru), n. An engine for 
raising heavy timbers or weights; a Jack. 
Hand-seax (hand^seks), n. [A. 8ax.J I’he 
Anglo-Saxon dagger, or short sword. 
Handsel, Hansel (hand'sel, han'sel), n. 
[Krom hand, and root of sell, sale. Comp. 
A. Sax. hand-selen, hand-syllan, to give into 
one's hands, or to give the hand, from hand, 
and selan, sellan, syllan, to give, to sell; 
Icel. handsal (from hand, and sal, sale), 
deflned by Vlgfusson as ‘the transference 
of a right, bargain, duty to another by shak- 
ing hands;' Dan. Imndsel, hansel, earnest.] 
A colloquial or familial* term much used 
both in England and Scotland to signify a 
gift; a Nnw-ycor's gift; an earnest, or ear- 
nest penny; a sale, gift, or delivery, or a 
using, which is regarded as the first of a 
series; the first money received in the mom- 
iiig for the sale of goods; the first money 
that a merchant receives in a shop newly 
opened; the fit*st present sent to a young 
woman on her wedding-day, Ac. 

The apostles term it the pledge of our inheritance, 
and the hansel or earnest of th.it wiiich is to come. 

/fooher. 

Handsel, Hansel (hand'sel, handsel), v.t 
To give a handsel to; to use or do for the 
first time. 

In tiinorou^i deer he Hansels his young paws, 

»r nnner cur 


2. Naut, steadily and carefully; leisurely; 
as, to lower handsmnely. 

Handsomeness (hamrsum-nesX n. 1. The 
condition or quality of being handsome. 

I’ersniis of the fitircr .sex like that handsomeness 
for which they find themselvcb to be the most liked. 

Boyle, 

2.t Favour; approval. 

He will not look with any handsomeness 
Upon .a woman. Beau. &• FI. 

Handspike (band'splk), n. A bar, commonly 
of wood, used with ibo hand as a lever for 
various purposes, as in raising weights, 
heaving about a windlass, Ac. 

.. Handstaff (imnd'staf). n. pi. Handstaves 
! (hand'stavz). A Javelin. £zek. xxxix. 9. 
Handstroke (liand'strok), n, A blow or 
stroke given by the hand. 

Handtlgtat (hand 'tit), a. Naut. tight as 
may be made by the hand; moderately tight. 
Handtlmbert (liand'tim-bCr), 71. Under- 
wood. 

Hand-tree (hand'tre), n. 8ame as Hand- 

plant. 

Handvlce (hand'vis). ti. A small portable 
vice that may be held in the hand while It 
is used. 

Hand -waled (haturwald), a. Waled or 
picked out with the hand; carefully selected. 
[Scotch.] 

Hand-weapon (hand'we-pon), 71. A weapon 
to bo wielded by the hand. Num. xxxv. 18. 


And leaves the rugged l)car for (inner c1hw.Si 

Coiv/ey. 

Handsel, Hansel (hamrsel, han'scl), a. 
Used or enjoyed for the first time; newly 
acquired or inherited. [Scotch.] 

Handsel -Monday (hand'sel-mun-da). 71 . 
The first Monday of the new year, when it 
was formerly usual in Scotland for servants, 
children, and others to ask or receive pre- 
sents or handsel. 

Handshoe (hand'sho), n. [G. handsehuh, a 
glove -hand, a hand, and schuh, a shoe.] A 
glove. Lemon. [Hare.] 

HEindsmootli t (hand^smoTil), adv. With 
dexterity; with skill or readiness; cosily; 
readily. 

If we can but come off well here, we shall carry an 
the rest handsmooth. Dr. if. More. 

Handsome (hand'sum), a. [From hand, and 
tenn. some (which see). Comp. I), hand- 
zaam, tractable, serviceable, mild; G. hand- 
sarn, convenient, favourable.] 1. Dexterous; 
handy; ready; convenient 

I'or a tliifff it is so handsome, as it may seem it was 
first invented for him. Spenser. 

That they (engines of war) be bi»th easy to be car- 
ried and handsome to be moved and turned .nbout. 

5ir T. More. 

2. Possessing a form agreeable to the eye or 
to correct taste; endowed with a certain 
share of beauty along with dignity; having 
symmetry of parts; well formed; as, a hand- 
some woman or man; she has a handsotne 
person or face; a handsome building. 

O, what a world of vile ill-favour'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a ycarl 

Shah, 

3. Graceful in manner: marked with pro- 
priety and ease; becoming; appropriate; as, 
a handsome style or composition. 

Easiness and handsome address in writing Is 
hardest to be attained by per.sons bred in a meaner 
way. Felton. 

4 . Ample; large; as, a handsome fortune. 

He at last accumulated a handsome sum of money. 

Knox. 

6. Characterized by or expressive of liber- 
ality or generosity; as, a ha^idsome present; 
a handsome action. 

Hkadflomet (hand'sumX v.t. To render 
handsome; to render neat or beautiful 
Donne, 

HamlBOmely (hand'sum-li), adv. 1. In a 
handsome manner. 

When the kind nymph, changing her fkultless shape. 
Becomes uahanajmiDe, handsomofy to 'scaj^.^^ 


Hand-wheel (hand'whel), 71. A small fly- 
wheel, having usually a nandle inserted in 
the rim of it, to servo the purpose of a crank 
in a machine which is worked by hand. 
HandWhilet (haud'whil), n. A short in- 
terval. 

Cotiiicience every handvfhile thou doste cry. 

iieywood. 

Hand-Winged (hand'wiugd), a. Having 
hanila devmoped into something resembling 
wings; cheiropteroiis: said of bats. 
Handwork (haiid'w6rk), n. Work done by 
the hands. 

Handworked, Handwrottght(hand'werkt, 

liand'rgt). a. Made with the hands. 
Hajld-WOrm (hand'wenn), n. A species of 
Acarus. 

Handwrlte (hand'rlt), v.t To express in 
handwriting; to write out; to copy or ex- 
press iu manuscript. [Rare.] 

This work . . . did not enter on the question of 
the authorship of the I. otters (of Junius), but wan 
devoted to proving that, whoever was their author, 
they were handwritten by Sir Philip l*rancis. 

Temple Bar. 

Handwrlte (liand'rit), v. i. To perform the 
act of forming characters, letters, Ac., as 
with a pen; to write. 

Think what an accomplished man he would be, 
whf> could read well, handrvrite well, talk well, 
spvak well, and who should have good manners. 

Sir A. Helps. 

Handwriting (hand'rit-lng), n. 1. The cast 
or form of writing peculiar to each hand or 
l)er8on ; chirography. — - 2. That which is 
written by band; manuscript. 

Blotting out the handwritinjr of ordinances. 

Col. ii. 14. 

Handy (band'i), a. [From hand; comp. Sw. 
Goth, and D. handuj, handy.] l.t Perfonned 
by the band. ‘To draw up and come to 
handg strc^kcs.' MilUm.—2. Performing 
with skill and readiness; skilled to use the 
bands with ease in prformonce; dexterous; 
ready; adroit; skilful 

She stript the stalks of all their leaves ; the best 
She cull d, and them with handy care she drest. 

Drvden. 

3. .Ready to the hand ; near; suited to the 
use of the hand; convenient; as, my books 
arc very handy. 

The strike-block is a plane shorter than the Jointer, 
and is more handy than the long jointer. Moxon. 

HAndy-bllly (hand'i-bil-li), n. Naut a 
small Jigger purchase, used particularly in 
assisting in hoisting 


A blow or 


tops or the holds, i 
when weak-handed. 

Handyblow (hand'! -bid), tt. 
stroke with the hand. 

Both parties now were drawn so close 
Almost to come to handyblows, Butler, 

Handycuff (hand'i-kuf), n. A blow or cuff 
withthe hand. Written also Handieuf. 
Handy-dandy (hand^i-dan-di), n. A play 
among child^n in which sometliing is 
shaken between two hands, and then a iraesa 
is made as to which hand it is retained in. 
See how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief I 
Hark In fiiineear.chanxepUces,and handy^ndy. 
Which U the Justice, wtdeh Is the thief t Shak, 

Hdndy-llgllt t (handl-flt). n. A fldht with 
thoMts: a boxing-match; a hand-to-hand 
fight 


ch, sAsin; dh, So. losA; g»go; J,/ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng^rii^; fH, (Aen; th, thin; w, trig; wh, tsAig; ih, azure. —See Kit. 
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Castor his horse, Pollux loves haniy-Jights. 

H. yoHSon, 

Handygrlxie (handi-grfp). n. A gripe or 
seizure aud pressure with the hand; close 
fighting. 

Tile uiastiflTs. chan^nir home. 

To blows and ktitui,vgriges were come. 

Handystroke (Imnd'i-strOk), n, A blow ur 
stroke given by the hand. 

Handywork. Sanie as Handiicork. 

Hane (hon), v.t. Same ns Ha in. 

Ha.ng (hang), v.t. pret. A’ pp. hnnr/ or hanged 
(the latter is obsolete except in sense 2); 
ppr. hanging. [A. Sax. hangan, h6n, for 
iidhan, pret. heng, pp. hanaen, to hang up, 
to suspend (the n is inserted, ns in go^ gang): 
A. Sax. also hanginn, to hang or be sus- 
pended; O. II. O. hahan, G. hiingen, Dan. 
hagnae, loel. hanga. Goth, hahan, to sus- 
pend, to hang.] 1. To suspend; to fasten to 
some elevated point without support from 
lielow: often used with up; as. to hang a 
coat on a hook; to hang up a sign. '--■2. To 
put til death by suspending by the neck. 
* Suppose ho should have hufig himself.* H. 
Jomon. * Was hung by martial law.* 
Situthey, brave Sir Hui;h.' W.MorriM. 

S. To fasten in a manner which will allow 
of free motion upon the point or points of 
suspension: said of a door, a gate, and the 
like.— 4. To cover, furnish, or decorate by 
anything suspended, as pictures, trophies, 
drapery, and the like; as. to hangm apart- 
ment with curtains or with pictures. 

Hung be the heavens with bl.'ick. Shak. 
And hung thy holy roofs with .sav.'ige 

Th'ydtn, 

To cause or suffer to assume a drooping 
attitude; as, to hang the head. 'Cowslips 
wan that hamj the pensive head.* MiXion. - 
To hawj down, t<i let fall below the proper 
position; to bend down; to decline ; as, to 
hang down the head. —To hang fire, to be 
slow in discharging or communicating fire 
through the vent to the chaige: said of a 
gun; hence, to hesitate or be slow in acting; 
tb exhibit want of promptitude. -To hang 
out, (a) to Buspciiti in open view; to display: 
to exhibit to notice ; as, to hatuj out false 
colours. (If) To hang abroad; to suspend in 
the open air. - To hang up, (a) to suspend; 
to place on something fixed on high. (&) To 
keep or suffer to remain undecided ; as, to 
hang up a question in debate. 

Hang (hang), v.t. 1. To he suspended; to 
be sustained wholly or partly by something 
above ; to dangle ; to depend; to be sup- 
ported with free motion on the point or 
points of suspension; as, his coat was flang- 
ing on a peg; the doi^r hangs well; to hang 
on the neck of a person. 

//ti»rg not on my garments. SkaJt. 

2. To bend forward or downward; to lean 
or incline. 

His neck ub!ii]uely o*cr his shoulder himg. Pope. 

3. To bo supported by something raised 
above the ground; as, a hanging garden on 
the top of a house. —4. Fig. to be attached 
to or connected with in various ways; as, 

(a) to have origin; to proceed; to arise. 

Where curt speech and soft persuasion kt4ug. 

Prior. 

(b) To cling to or remain with one, as habits. 

1 felt the prcjudicc.s of iny education . . , still 
/tanging about me. yunius. 

(c) To have a basis of certain grounds or 
considerations; as, this question hangs on 
a siugle point. 5. To hover; to impend; as, 
many dangers ha/ig over the country. 

Sundry blessings /tang about his throne. Shak. 

0. To be delayed ; to be kept back. ' Her 
accents Dryden. 

A noble stroke he lifted high. 

Which A not. MtUon. 

7. To linger; to lounge; to loiter. 

1 hung with grooms and porters on the bridge. 

. . Tennyson. 

S. To incline; to have a steep declivity; as, 
hanging grounds.- 9. To bo put to death 
by suspension from the neck. 

Sir Balaam hangs. Pope. 

— To hang hack, to recode; to go reluctantly 
forward. — To hang on or upon, (a) to adhere 
to, often as something troublesome and 
unwelcome; to weigh upon; to drag. 

A cheerful temper difKiipatea the apprehensions 
which hang on the timorous. AUdisott. 

Ufe hangs upon me and becomes a burden. 

Addison. 

(b) To adhere obstinately; to be importun- 
ate. fe) To rest; to reside; to continue; as, 
sleep hung on his eyelids. Shak, (d) To be 
dependent on. 


How wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes* favours ! 

Shah. 

(e) Naut. to bold fast without belaying ; to 
pull forcibly. (/) To regard with passion- 
ate admiration; as, the audience hung upon 
the speaker’s words. 

What though I be not so in grace ns you, 

So hung upon with love, so fortunate. Shah. 

^To hang out, to lodge or reside. iColloq.] 
—To hang over, to project at the top. A 
wall is said to hang over when the top pro- 
jects beyond the bottom. -To hang together, 

(a) to be closely united; to cling. 

In the common cause we are all of a piece : we 
hi I ng (ogether. Tfr yden . 

(b) To be self-consistent; as, the story does 
not hang together.— To hang to, to adhere 
closely; to cling. --To hang ui doubt, to be 
in suspense or in a state of uncertainty. 

Thy life shall hang in doubt before thee. 

Deut. xxviii. 66. 

Hang (hang), n. 1. A slope or declivity; 
amount of slofie or declivity; as, the hang 
of a road; hence, general inclination, bent, 
or tendency; as, the hang of a discoume. 

2. The mode in which one thing is connected 
with another, or in which one part of a 
thing is cotmected with another part; ns, 
the hang of a scythe.— 3. A bit; the least bit. 
[CoUoq.] 

She looks as well as you by candle-light, but she 
can't ride a hang. Macmillan's Mag. 

Hang-bird (hangliArd), n. In America, a 
mune familiarly given to the Baltimore 
oriole, from the peculiar construction of its 
nest. 

Hangb7 (hang*bl), n. A dependant: so 
called m contempt; a haiiger-on. 

Knter none but the ladies and their hanghies ; 
Welcome beauties and your kind shadow. 

B. you son. 

Hang-choice (hang'chois), n. The position 
of a person who is under the necessity of 
choosing one of two evils. [Scotch..] 

I hope St. Patrick sung better than Blattcrgowl'.s 
precentor, or it would be hang-chotce between the 
poet and the precentor. Sir IT. Scott. 

Hang-dog (hang'dog), n. A base and de- 
graded character, fit only to bo the hang- 
man of dogs. Congreve* 

Hang-dog (haiig'dtig). a. Of or pcrialning 
to a hang-dog ; having a low, degraded, oir 
lilackguard-likc appearance; as, u hang-dog 
look; a hang-dog countenance. 

Hanger (hang'^r), n. l. Gno who liangs or 
causes to be hanged. 

He (Sir Miles Fleetwood) was a very severe hanger 
of liigliwayiiicn. Aubrey. 

2. That which hangs or is suspended; speci- 
fically, (a) a short broad sword, incurvated at 
the iK)int, which was suspended from the 
girdle. (6) A hanging or sloping wood or 
l^ove. 

A considerable piart of 


the great woody hanger at 
wkicy was torn from its 


leaving a high freu- 
aked and bare. 


llawl 
phice, 

stone cliifn.il 

Gilbert IVhiU. 

3. That from which any- 
thing is hung or sus- 
pended : as, fa) the 
girdle €)r bcU from 
wliich the sword was 
suspended at the side. 
(b) In rnach. a part that 



Hanger or Hanging- 
bracket. 


suspends a journal-box 
in which shafting, Ac*, runs. Called also 
Hanging-bracket. 

Bstnger-onQiang'4r-on), n. pi. Hangen-on 
(hang'4rz-on). 1. One who hangs on or sticks 
to a person, a place, society, A;c. ; a parasite; 
a dependant; one who adhr-'^ 
society longer than he 
mining, a person ein] 

in fixing the 


leros to otliers* 
is wanted.— 2. In 
iployod at the bottom of 
le skip or bucket to the 


1. Forchod- 


tho shaft 
chain. 

Hanging (kang*ing). p. and a. 
ing death by the halter. 

What a hanging face I Dryden. 

2^I^i^ring or deserving punishment by 

It*« a hanging matter to touch a peuny’a worth of 
them. Sala. 

Hanging (hang'ing), n. 3. Death by suspen- 
sion.— 2. what is nung up to drape a room, 
as tapestry, paper, or the like, hung or fas- 
tened by way of ornament against the walls: 
used chiefly In the plural 

No purple hangings clothe the palace walla. 

Dryden, 

8. Display ; exhibition: with cut * The hail- 
ing out of false colours.* Addiion. 


Hanging-bracket (hang^ing-brak-etX n. See 

Hanger. 

Hanging-buttress (hang'lng-but-tres), n. 

In aim a buttress not 
standingsolid on a found- 
ation, but supported on 
a corbel. It is applied 
chiefiv as a decoration. 
Hangw-garden(hang*- 
Ing-gfir-aii), n. A garden 
formed in terraces rising 
one above the other, llie 
hanging-gardens of Ba- 
bylon were anciently 
reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. 
They were five in nuni- 
her, and occupied each 
an area of 4 acres, and 
the summit was 800 feet 
above the base, so that 
tlie whole presented the 
appearance of a great 
pyramid. They were sup- 
plied with water by a 
reservoir at the summit, 
which afforded tlie means 
of irrigation and supplied 
the fountains. Groves, 
avenues, and parterres of 
flowers completed the 
beauty of the scene, and 
banq netting rooms were 
distributed through the 
• terracea 

Hanging-buttress. 

defensive position ^ 

Hanging-bolder (hang'lng-hCld-6r), n. One 
cmidoyed to hold up hangings; an usher. 
ifeau. ct- FI. 

Hanging-pear fhang^lng-piir). n. A species 
of pear which ripens about the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Hanging-Side (hang^liig-sld), n. In mining, 
the overhanging side of an inclined or had- 
ing vein. 

Hanging-Sleeve fhang'lng-slflv), n. l. A strip 
of the Hiune stuif with the gown, banging 
down the back from ilia slioulders.— 2. A 
loose sleeve. 

Hanging-valve (liang^ing-valv), n. A spe- 
cies of valve common in rotatory steuin- 
engiiies and pumps, so named from its posi- 
tion when open. 

Hangman (nang’man), n. 1. One who hangs 
another; a public executioner; hence, as 
such persons were often low characters, 
sometimes a term of reproach, without re- 
ference to office. — 2.t A Jocular term of en- 
dearment or familiarity. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowstr^, and 



The 


ang, and wile, a mulot or fine.] In M 
lish law, a liberty granted to a person 

■ I Isqult 


the little hangman dare not shoot. 

Hangmanehlp (hang*man-ship), n. 
office or character of a hangman. 

Hangnail (liang*nal), n. [A. Sax. angi 
an agnail, a whitlow— an^, trouble, 
and ^uggl, a nail.] A small piece 
epidermis detached so as to tear the lU' 
tegument at the root of the finger nails. 

Hangnest (hang^nest), n. 1. A nest that 
hangs from something, as the branch of a 
tree, like a hag or pocket— 2. A bli’d that 
constructs such a nest, as the BolUmoro 
oriole or red-bird; a hang-bird. 

Hang-net (hang'uet), n. A net with a large 
mesh. 

Bangwite (hang'wlt), n. [A. Sax. hmgan, 
to hang, aud wUe, a n “ ' 

Knglisi 

whereby, on paying a cei^n fine, he Is quit 
of a felon or uilef hanged without judgment 
or trial, or escaped out of custody. 

BstnV (hangk), n. [Coim. Dan. hank, a 
handle, a hook, a clasp; tSw, hank, a band ; 
Icel. hanki, a hasp or clasp, a pulley; hUnk, 
a hank or coil, hemgr, a coil, a lUfflculty. 
IVtibably from hang.} 1. A parcel consist- 
ing of two or more skeins of yam or thread 
tied together.— 2. A tie; a hold. 

For if you side for love or money. 

With crowns that have so oft undone ye. 

The dev'l will get a hanh upon ye. 

Hudihrat MbrPuus, 

3. HauX, a ling of wood, rope, or iron fixed 
to a stay to confine the stay-sails: used in 
the place of a grommet. —4. A withy or rope 
forfasteningagate. (Local.]— Hank/or hank 
(naul), a phrase applied to twoshi;^ which 
tack and make a progress together: as, the 
VuUure and Mercury turned up the river 
hwnkfcr hank, without being hbie to get to 
windward of eadi other. 

Bkllk (hangk), e.l, 1. To form Into hanks.— 


Fftte, Or, fat, fnU; mfi, met. h«r; pine, pin; nftte, not, mttw; tftbe, tub, bnU; oU, pound; tt. Be. ubdiM: f, Bo. fap- 
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HARAKOUER 


2. To compress tightly by means of a rope 
or cord; to draw tightly; to fasten. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.] 

Hanker (hang'kdr), v.i. [AUied to D. him- 
keren, to desire eamcBtly, to lung after; 
probably to hunger also.] 1. To long for 
with a keen appetite and uneasiness; to 
have a vehement desire of something, ac- 
companied with uneasiness: usually followed 
by Off ter. 

The wife Is an oUl coquette, that is always hanktr- 
ing after the diversions of the town. Addison. 

% To linger with expectation. 

It cannot but be very dangerous for you to hanker 
hereabouts. Stokes (1639). 

Hankering (hang'kdr-ing), n. A keen ap- 
petite that causes iinensincss till it is grati- 
fied; vehement desire to possess or enjoy. 

The republic that fell under the subjection of the 
duke of Horcnce, still retains many hankerinirs after 
its ancient liberty. Addison. 

Hankerlngly (hanglcdr-lng-li), adv. In a 
hankering manner; longingly. 

Hankey- pankey (hang'ke-pang'ke), n. 
[Comp. hocm-vocuH.l Jugglery; trickery, 
oankle (hangOcl), v.t [Dim. and froq. from 
hank.] To twist; to entangle. 

Han-lln (haiiTln), n. [Chinese.] The na- 
tional or imperial college of China, from 
the members of wliich the emperor's minis- 
ters are generally chosen. 

Hanovenan (han-o-vo'rl-an), n. A native 
or naturalized inhabitant of Hanover. 
Hanoyerlan (han-o-ve'ri-an), a. Pertaining 
to Hanover. 

Ha ni y (hanz), n. A nickname for a Dutch- 
man. 

Hans, after filling the pockets nf his . . . hose with 
our money by assuming the character of a native, 
would, as soon ns a pressgang appeared, lay claim 
to the privileges of an alien. Afarautay. 

Hansard (han'sard), n. [flee Hanse.] A 
merchant of one of the Honae towns. 
Hansard (han'sllrd), n. The name given to 
the British parliamentary records and de- 
bates, from their being printed and pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Hansard. 

Hanse (bans), n. [O. ?tan8e, hatisa, league.] 
A league; a confederacy. 

Hknse (hans), a. Hanseatic; as, Hanse 
towns. - //aiure towns, certain coitimercfal 
cities in Germany which associated for the 
protection of commerce os early as the 
twelhh century. To this confederacy ac- 
ceded certain commercial cities In Holland, 
England, Franco, Spain, and Italy, until 
they amounted to seventy-two, and for cen- 
turfes the confederacy commanded the 
respect and defied the power of kings. 
LUbeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, the three 
free cities of Germany, are still often spoken 
of as the Hanse towna 
HknseatlC (han-se-at'ik), a. Pertaining to 
the Hanse towns or to their confederacy. 

(handsel), n. See Hampsel. 

Hanaal (hon'sel^ v.t See Hanpsel. 
HfilUldln6B|i n. 'The loose broodies worn 
during the fifteenth century. 

HknBOni-Cab piau'sum, han^sum- 
kab), A two- wheeled hackney carriage or 
cabriolet used in the cities and largo towns 
of Britain, and named after the inventor. It 
holds two persons besides the driver, who 
sits on an elevated seat behind the body of 
the carriage^ the reins being brought over 
the top. 

Halit (hknt). A vulgar contraction of have 
not or has not; as, 1 ha'nt, ho ha*nt, we 
ha*nt 

(han'tl), n. [Dan. antal, G. anzahl, 
a number, a multitude, with aspirate pre- 
fixed.] A cousiderable number; a great 
many; a great deal. [Scotch.] 
ff flin;^nia.w (han'u-man), n. [Skr., lit hav- 
ing a Jaw, because he was oast to the ground 
by India and had his jaw broken.] The 
name of a fabulous monkey, the friend of 
Ylihnu, much referred to in the second or 
classical age of Hindu mythology. Also, 
the name of a monkey in India to which 
worship is paid, noted for its fondness for 
lice. 

HAp (hap), n. [IceL happ, good fortune, 
luck; comp. A. Sax. suitable, con- 

venient; D. happen, to snatch at; W. hap, 
hob, chance, fortune. Happy, mishap, per- 
haps, and hapnen are denvativea.] That 
which takes place or comes suddenly or 
unexpectedly ; also, the manner of occur- 
rence or taking place; chance; fortune; 
accident; casual event; vicissitude. 

Whether art It waeor heedlen hap. SpoHser. 

Onee hud ihe seen 
The tragtek end of many a bloody frey; 

Her life nod full at heps end heeords been. 


HAp (hap), v.i. To happen; to befall; to 
come by chance. 

Ofeimes It ha/s that sorrowes of tlie inynd 
Find remedic unsought. S/enser. 

! Hap (hap). V.i. 'To hop. fflcotch.] 

Hap (hap), v.t. [Probably from A. flax. 
hsapian, to heap up. ] 'To cover in order to 
conceal; to cover in order to defend from 
cold or from rain or snow; to screen. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

He .should not be the better ha/t or covered from 
cold. Rohinsott. 

Hap, Happln 0^^p« hup'in), n. A cloak or 
plaid; a covering. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Hapalldas (liap-uFi-de). n. pi. a family of 
South American platyrhiiic monkeys, found 
chiefiy ill Brazil. The marmoset, sahonJ, 
and ouistiti are the popular and native 
names for these animals. 

Hap*harlOt Oiapimr-lot), n. [O. E. hap, a 
covering, and harlot, a male servant.] A 
coarse rough coverlet; a rug. 

Hap-hazard (hap-ha'z^rd). n. [Hap, and 
Aazartf (which see).] Chance; accident. 

We take our principles at ha/»hazard on trust. 

/.ocke. 

Hapless (hapTes), a. Without hap or luck; 
luckless; unfortunate; unlucky; unhappy; 
as, hapless youth; hapless maid. 

Haplessly (hap'les-ll), adv. In a hapless 
manner. 

Haplessness (hap'les-nes), n. The state of 
being hapless. 

Haplolmnem (ha-plo-lS'ne-e), n. pi [Gr. 
haploo8,nngie, and lainos, stoned, from laas, 
a stone.] A tribe of frondose liverworts 
(llepaticic), of the division Jungermanni- 
acesD, characterized by a one -leaved in- 
volucre without any true perianth, a spheri- 
cal capsule, and dichotomous ribbed fronds. 
This tribe comprises some of the finest of 
the frondose liverworts. 

Haply (hap^i). adv. By hap, accident, or 
chance; perhaps; it may- be. 

Lest ha/ly ye be found to fight against God. 

Acts V. 39. 

Hap'orth (hap'6rth), n. [Contr. of half- 
penny-worth.] As much as a halfpenny will 
buy; hence, a very small quantity. [(7olloq.] 
Happe,t n. Hap; chance. Chaucer. 
Happe,t 'To happen. Chancer. 
Happen (hap'n), v.i. [From hap; comp. 
W. napiaw, to happen, to have luck. See 
Hap. J To chance; to be or be brought about 
unexpectedly or by chance; to take place; 
to occur; as, I happened to be there; this 
happens often. 

There shall no evil ha//en to the just. Pruv. xil. dr. 

They talked together of all tho»e things which had 
happened. Luke xxiv. 14. 

— To happen in or into, to enter casually; to 
make a chance call at. [(^oHoq. ] -To happen 
on. to meet with; to fall or light upon. 

I have happened on some other accounts relating 
to mortalities. Graunt, 

Happen, Happens (imp'n, hap'nz), adv. 
Possibly; perhaps. [Provincial.] 

Happer (haiy^r), n. A mill-hopper, [fleoteb.] 
Happert (hap'^r), v.i. To skip about; to 
bop. 

Those shameless comp.niiions, which .attribute unto 
themselves the name of the cninp.iny of Jesus; which 
are, within these forty years, crawled out of the bot- 
tomless pit, to happer and swarm throughout the 
world. Harmar. 

Happily (hap'pi-fi), v.t To make happy. 
[Rare.] 

Happify(hap'pl-li).adu. [flee Happy.] 1. By 
good fortune; fortunately; luckily; with 
success. 

Preferr'd by conquest, happily o’erthrown. tCaifer. 

2. In a happy manner, state, or circum- 
stances; as, he lived happily with his wife. 

3. With address or dexterity; gracefully; in 
a manner to insure success. 

Formed by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope. 

4. By chance; peradventure; haply. 

One thing more 1 shall wish you to desire of them, 
who happuy may peruse these two treatises. 

Sir K. Diffhv. 

Syn. Fortunately, luckily, successfully, pros- 
perously, contentedly, dexterously, felicit- 
ously. gracefully. 

HAPpinesa (hap^pl-nes), n. [From happy.] 

1. Tne state of being happy; the agreeable 
sensations which spring from the enjoyment 
of good; that state of a being in which his 
deures are mtifled by the enjoyment of 
pleasure without pain; felicity. 

Happiness consists la the multipUclty of agreeable 
consciousness. yohnson. 

2L Good luck; good fortune; as, 1 have the 
happiness to find you at home.— Fortui- 


tous elegance; unstudied grace. * Certain 
graces and happinesses peculiar to every 
language.* 

For thcre*s a happiness as well as care. Pope. 
—Happiness, Felicity, Blessedness. Happi- 
ness, the generic word, is expressive of 
nearly every kind of pleasure, except that 
of our mere animal nature; felicity is not 
only a more formal woi*d for happitiess, but 
also involves a substantial groiind for tlie 
feeling; blessedness denotes a state of the 
most refined happiness arising from the 
purest social, benevolent, and religious 
ofiections. 

Ah ! whither now are fled 

Those dreams of greatnesvy tho&c unsnlid hopes 

C.)f happiness. Thomson. 

Mind immortal is power and felicity. Is. Taylor, 

True blessedness consistetli in a good life and a 
happy death. Murray. 

Happit Omp'pit), vp. Covered for warmth 
c»r security; also, hopped. [Scotch.] 
Happy (hap'pi), a. [ From hap (which sec). ] 
1. Being in the enjoyment of agreeable soii- 
sations from the possession of good; enjoy- 
ing good of any kind, peace, tranouillity, 
and comfort; contented in mind; dellghtod; 
satisfied.— 2. In circumstances or condition 
favoui*ablc to such enjoyment ; prosperous; 
fortunate; successful; secure of good. 

Happy is that people whose God is the Lord. 

I's. cxliv. 15. 

Chemists have been more happy in finding experi- 
ments, than the causes of them. Boyle. 

3. Well suited for a purpose or occasion; 
well devised; felicitous; apt; as, a ha%ypy 
thought; a happy expedient ; a happy ex- 
pression; a happy reply. - -4. That supplies 
pleasure; that furnishes enjoyment; tliat 
brings or is attended with good fortune, 
luck, or pleasure; agreeable; as. a happy 
condition; iu happier times. 'Ports and 
happy havens.* Shak.—6. Dexterous; ready; 
able. 

One gentleman is happy at a reply, another excels 
ill a rejoinder. Swift. 

(I. Living in concord; enjoying the pleasures 
of friendship; os, a happy family.--?. Pro- 
pitious; favoura))le; as, a happy omen. 
Therefore, for gootint ss’ sake and as you>«; known 
The first aiul ha/ptest hearers of the town, 

Be sad as wc would timke you. Shak. 

8. Indicative or expressive of happiness. 

The air was full of happy sounds; overhead the 
skylarks sang in jocund rivalry^ . . . the bees made 
the heather and tlie thyme musical as they flew from 
flower to flower. Cornhilt Mag. 

—Hapjryfannly, an assemblage of animals 
of diverse habits and propensities living 
amicably, or at least quietly, together in one 
eago,— Happy au lucky, taking things as they 
come; ensy-goli\g.—Hajrpy man he his dole, 
an ancient proverbial expression itiiiilying 
may his dole or lot iu life be that of a happy 
man I 

Let every m-rn beg his own way, and happy man 
he his dole I Bean. FI. 

Happy (hap'pi). v.t To make happy. Shak. 
Happy-maung (hap'pl-maklng), a. Mak- 
ing happy. 

HapshackleOiap'sbAk-]), v.f. Same ab Ham- 
shackle (whicli see). 

Haquebut (hak'but), n. [Fr. haguebute.] A 
hand-gun; an arqncbuse. 

Haqueton (liak'c-ton), n. Same as Haeguo- 

tOfl. 

Har- (hftr). [A. Rax. here, G. heer, an 
army.] A syllable occurring as a prefix in 
person and place names, and signifying an 
army ; thus, Harold signifies the leader of 
an army; //onnan, G. Hermann, man of an 
army; Hereford, ford of an army. It takes 
various forms, as hare, her, here, die. 

HaYam (ha'ram), n. flame aa Harem. 

HaraJ^nia (ha-rangO. w. [Fr. ; Pr. arenmia, 
it. aringa. a harangue, aringo, a place where 
harangues are made, from O.H.G. hrinp, a 
circle, a ring.] I. A speech addressed to a 
large public assembly ; a loud address to a 
multitude ; a popular oration : a public ad- 
dress.— 2. A bomoastic or pompous address 
to one or a few persons; a tirade or decla- 
mation. -><S!pcecA, Haraiigue, Oration, flee 
under Speech. 

Harailgae (ha-rango, v.i. pret dt> pp. ha- 
rangued; ppr. haranguing. To nume an 
address or speech to a large assembly; to 
make a bombastic or pretentious speech. 

HaiEJlgae (lia-rango, v.t To address by a 
harangue ; os, tlie general haranguod the 
troops. , , 

lTa.riLTi|p tAr (ha-rang'^r), n. One who hs- 
ranpics or is fond of haranguing ; a noisy 
declaimer. 
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We are not to Uitnk every cUmorous 
or every splenetic repiner against a court, is therefore 
a patriot. BerktUy, 

Harass (haYas), v,t [Fr Mra^mT. Origin 
uncertain, probably connected with Fr. 
harier, to harry, vex, molest. Ooinp. hare, 
v.t.] To weary, fatigue, or tire with bodily 
labour; to weary with Iniportunity. cai-e, or 
perplexity; to perplex; to annoy by repeated | 
attacks; to waste or desolate; as, to harass j 
an army by a long march; to harass an 
enemy by constant assaults; to bo harassed : 
by continued anxieties. | 

Nature oppress'd and harass'd out with c.'ire. 

j 4 ddison. I 

A multitude of tyrants, which have for a long while ■ 
and wasted the soul. J/amntoud^ 

Syn. To weary. Jade, tire, perplex, distress, 
tease, vex, iiiolest, trouble, disturb. 

Tlfl.rajMi (ha'ras). a. Waste; distui*bance; dis- 
tress; devastation, [llare.l 
The men of Jud.ih to provunt 
The harass of their land, heset me round. Milton. 

Haxasser (ha'ras-^r), 74 . One who harasses 
or teases; a spoiler. 

Harassilieilt (ha'ras-ment), 71. The act of 
harassing or state of being harassed ; vexa- 
tion. 

Harberoust 0 i^rT»^r-U8), a. Sanio as liar- 
horous, Tyndale. 

Harbinger (hhrliin-j^r), 71. [O.E. harbefjier, 
harbesher, &c. , one who provides harbour^e 
or lodging, a harbinger; for the insertion 
of the fi compare messenger, passenger. See 
Harbour.] 1 . One who proviiles lodging; 
specifically, an ofiieer of the king's house- 
hold who rides a day's journey before the 
court when travelling, to provide lodgings 
and other accommodations. 

Bishop Ken's house . . . was m.’irkcd by the har- 
Mn/rer for the use of Mrs. Hlcanor Gwyn. /Jav 4 ritt.T. 

2. A forerunner; a precursor; that which 
precedes and give.s notice of the expected 
arrival of something else ' Vice like virtue's 
harbinger.* Shak. 

I'll be myself the harbinj^er, and make Joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. Shah. 

Harbinger (hur'biu-JC^r), VX To precede by 
a harbinger ; to presage or determine, as a 
harbinger. 

One majority often harbinjB^ers .mother. 

Remarks on State of Parties, 1809. 

Harborongbt (h&r'bur-ro), 71. A harbour or ' 
lodging. Sjmiser. 

Harborou8,t Harbouroust (harl)6r-u8), a. 
Affording harbour or shelter; hospitable. 
Harbour fhttr'Wr), 71. [O.K. harlwrrow^har- 
bronghe, Ac., lodging, protection; A. Sax. 
here-beraa, a military station, a lodging- 
house— We, an army, and betnrgan, bergan, 
to shelter or protect; comp. G. herberge, 
shelter, house of entertainment, which has 
given origin to It. albergo, Fr. auberge, an 
inn.J 1. A lodging; a place of entertaiiiraeut 
and rest; an asylum; a shelter; a refuge. 

For harbour at a thousand doors they knocked. 

Dryden. 

2. A port or haven for ships. Harbours are 
often formed artificially, either wholly or 
partially, by the building of moles, break- 
waters, piers, and sometimes by large float- 
ing masses of timber, which rise and fall 
with the tida — S. In glass-making, a techni- 
cal name for a chest 6 or 7 feet long, which 
holds the mixed ingredients previous to 
being put into the pot for fusion. 

Haxbonr (hAr'b^rX V,t 1 . To shelter; to 
protect; to secure; to secrete; as, to harbour 
a thief. *Any place that harbours men.' 
Shak. --2. To entertain; to cherish; to in- 
dulge; as, to harbour msMco or revenge. 
—Foster, Cherish, Harbour, Indulge. See 
under Cherish. 

HfUbOUr (hRi^b^r), v.i. To lodge or abide 
for a time; to receive entertainment; to take 
shelter. 

This night let's harbour here in York. Shak. 

Haxbonrage t (hlirl)«r-aj), n. Shelter ; en- 
tertainment; lodgment: both literally and 
figuratively. 

Where cau I get me harbourage for the night? 

Tennysou. 

Kow could a dream so vain find harbourage 
In thy fantastic brain ? y. RaillU, 

Haj^bfmr-dnes {htira>6r-dQz). 71. pf. certain 
charges to which a ship or its cargo is sub- 
jected for the use of a harbour, moorings, 
Ac. 

Harbonred (hiirl>drdx PP- Entertained; 
sheltered. ---Harfrotfrea or lodged, in her. a 
term peculiar to the stag, hart, Ac., when 
lying down. It is sometimes termed Couch- 
ant. 


Harboorer (hiur'bdr-6r), n. 1 . One who 
entertains or shelters.— 2. t One whose duty 
it was to trace a hart or hind to its covert 
Harbour-ga8ket(hiir'ber-gas-ket),n. Ifaut. 
one of a series of broad, but short and well- 
blacked gaskets, placed at equal distances 
on the yard of a snip, for showing off a well- 
furled sail in port 

Harbourless ( hhr'bdr-lcs ), a. Without a 
harbour; destitute of shelter or a lodging. 
Harbour-light (hRr'b^r-iit), 74 . A light or 
lighthouse to guide shipsi iu entering a har- 
bour. 

Harbour-log (har^b^r-log), 71 . Naut that 
part of the log-book which belongs to the 
I^eriod during which a ship is in port 
j^rbour-master (harl)6r-mas-t6r). n. An 
officer who has charge of tlio mooring of 
ships, and executes the regulations respect- 
ing harbours. 

Harbour-reach (l^ki'^i'-i'^^'h), 71 . Naut. the 
reach or stretch of a winding river which 
leads direct to a harbour. 

Harbour-watch (har^ii^r-woch), 71. A^atif. 
a division or subdivision of the watch kept 
on night-duty, when the ship rides at single 
anchor, to meet any emergency. 
Harbrought (haKbro), n. [An older form 
of harbour. I An inn; a lodging. Usually 
written Harborough. 

T.c.ave me those iiilis wh«‘re karbrough nis to sec, 
Nor holly bush, nor brcrc. nor winding ditch. 

Spenser. 

Hard (hard), 71 . 1. A ford or passage across 
a river. 'I'he term is chiefljr used in the 
fenny districts. - 2. A kind of pier or landing- 
place for boats on a river. Marryatt. 

Hard (hkrd). a. [A Sax. heard; comp. Goth. 
hardus, Icel. hardr, Dan. haard, u. hard, 
Q. hart. Cog. Or. kratos, kartos, strength.] 
1. Firm; solid; compact; not easily pene- 
trated or separated into parts; not yielding 
to pressure; applied to material bodies, and 
opposed to sqft; as, hard wood; hard flesh; 
a hard apple. —2. Difficult to the under- 
standing; not easy to the intellect; as, a 
hard problem; a hard cause. 

In which are some things hard to be understood. 

3 Pet. iii. 16. 

3. Difficult of accomplishment ; not easy to 
be done or excciitiMl; laborious; fatiguing; 
as, a hard way; hard work or labour; hard 
duty; hard service; a hard task; a disease 
hard to cure. 

Is anything too hard for the Lord? Gen. zviii. 14. 

4. Difficult to endure; oppressive; rigorous; 
severe; cruel; distressing; painful; ns, hard 
bondage; a hard case; it is hard to punish 
a man for speculative opinions. 

There are none who suffer more under the griev- 
.^necs of a hard government than the subjects of 
little principalities. Addison. 

5. Unfeeling ; insensible ; not easily moved 
by pity; not susceptible of kindness, mercy, 
or other tender affections; harsh; severe; 
obdurate; exacting; as, a hard heart. 

They will take her, they will make her hard, 

And she will pass me by in after-life 

With some cold reverence worse than were she dead. 

Tennyson. 

0. Severe; harsh; abusive; unkind; unfav- 
ourable. 

Have you given him any hard words of late? Shak. 
As thou lov'st me, do him not that wrong. 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth. Shak. 

7. Severe; pinching with cold; rigorous; 
tempestuous; as, a hard winter.— 8. I'ower- 
ful; forcible; uri^ug; pressing close on. 

The st.sg was too hard for the horse. V Estrange. 
The disputant was too hard for his antagonist. 

Anon. 

0. Austere; rough; acid; sour; as, the cider is 
hard.—\0. Hanh; stiff; forced; constrained; 
unnatural. 

Others . . . make the figures harder than the 
marble itself. Dryden. 

Mis diction is hard, his figures too bold. Dryden. 
In painting, a picture is said to be hard 
when the lights and shades are too strongly 
marked, and too close to each other. —11. At- 
tended with poverty or deartli; not pros- 
perous; distressing; as, last three years nave 
been very hard. 

There arc bonfires decreed : and if the times had 
not been hard, my billet should have burnt too, 

Dryden. 

12 . Avaricious; difficult In making bargains; 
close; of a griping, sordid dispoution. 

1 knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping 
where thou hast not sown. Mat. xxv. aq* 

18. Rough; of coarse features; ai» a hard 
tnco or oountenanoe.— 14. Coarse ; unpalat- 
able or scanty; aa, hard fare.— -16. In gram. 
applied (a) to the comonants (also oalled 


surd)f,kpP,s, (,and the sound of th in thin. 
which are all capable of being pronounced 
without any voice sound, as distinguished 
from the consonants v, g (in get), 6, t, d, and 
the sound of th iu thine, which are incapable 
of beiug so pronounced; and (b) to the 
sound of 0 In com and g in get, as distin- 
guished from the sound of the same letters 
in city end gin.— 10. Heavy; slow. 

If the interim be but a se'iinlglit, time's pace i.s so 
hard that it seems the length of seven year. Shak. 

17. Possessing Uie characteristic of not being 
suitable for washing with: a term applied to 
certain kinds of water. Water has this cha- 
racteristic from holding salts of lime or 
magnesia in solution, which decompose com- 
mon soap and form an insoluble stearite of 
lime or magnesia.— Hard cash, gold or silver 
coin. [Colloq.]- Arduous, Difficult, Hard. 
See under Arduous. 

Hard (hard), adv. 1. Close; near; as in the 

{ dirase hard by. [In this phrase the word 
las a sense analogous to that of It. presao, 
Fr. prbs, from L. pressus, pressed close.] 

Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. Shak, 

2. With urgency; vehemently; vigorously; 
energetically: as. to work hard for a living; 
to run hard; to hold hard. 

And pray'd so hard for mercy from the prince. 

Dryden. 

The wolves scampered away as hard ns they could 
drive. VEstrange. 

3. With difficulty. 

Solid bodies foreshow rain, a.s boxes and pegs of 
wood when they draw and wind hard. Bacon. 

4. Uneasily; vexatiously. 

When a man's servant shall play the Cur with him. 
look you it goes hard. Shah, 

5. 8o as to raise diffiuultiea 

The question is hard set. Sir T. Browne. 

6. Violently; with great force; as, the wind 
blows hardp or it blows hard; it rains hard. 

7. Heavily; slowly. 

He (Time) trots hard with a young maitl, between 
the contract of her tuarriage and the day it is solem- 
nized. Shak. 

- To die hard, to die, as it were, reluctantly, 
and after a struggle for life; to die uiure- 
peutant. 

He (Kord RancLigh) died hard, as their term of 
art is here, to express the woful state of men who dis- 
cover no religion at their death. Swgt. 

—Hard up, hard run, colloquial expressions 
signifying in want of money; needy; without 
resources: followed hy for, hard up signifies 
ill provided with, or having difficulty in get- 
ting anything; as, hard up for amusement, 
at a loss how to find amusemen Hard all, 
a sporting expression used chiefly in boating, 
signifying that the greatest exertions are 
made or are to be made by all engaged. 

Pulling *hard all* from Sandford to Ifliey, and 
then again from Ifliey over the r^nlar course. 

Maemiltatfs Mag. 

—In hard condition, an expression usea In 
horse-racing signifying In very goo4 condi- 
tion. 

(The horses) are both in hard condition, so It can 
come olf in ten days. Lawrence. 

—Naut.hard isoftenused bysegunen to add 
emphasis to other words of command, and 
to indicate that the order is to be executed 
with energy or despatch. When the order 
is one for turning the helm, as in hard a-Uct 
hard a-weathert hard a-portt hard up! Ac., 
the meaning is that the helm is to be turned 
as much as possible In the proper direction. 
Hard-baJee (hardTiak), A kind of sweet- 
meat of boiled brown sugar or treacle with 
blanched almonds, and flavoured with the 
Juice of lemons, oranges, or the like; a spe- 
cies of toffee. 

The commodities chiefly exposed for sale In the 
public streets are marine stoi^ hard-bake fSpslkk, 
ilat-flsh, and oysters. Dickens. 

Hard-beam (hardOiflm), n. A J^ant; horn- 
* beam (^?^?iU 0 Betulus). See CARPUrue. 
Hard-MUeYlag (hird'bS-lfiv-i^^ Diffi- 
cult to jMr8oade;inorediilotta Shak. 
Hard-buM (httrd'bUdX a. Having a hard 
bill or beak: said of him. 

HaMbound (hardlmundX a- Costive; fast 
or tight; stiff and slow in action. 

Just writes to make hit banrenneSs appsan '* 

And strains from hardboupid brains eignt tines a 
year. 

Bflurd-drlxilMr(hlird^dring Onewho 

drinks to excesa 

Bardift o.t To make hard; to harden. 
Chauocf. 

Bird-MUmaS (hlrd'AnidX «• Xamad wftli 
toll ana dUBoutjr. 'i7«n(.MrnMl teewL* 
Buritp. 
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Btf d rt yyt adu. Hardily; boldly; certainly. 

Bardan (hftrd'nX [Hard, a. (which seo), 
and cn, yerb-forming snfflx.J 1. To make 
hard or more hard; to make firm or compact ; 
to indnrate; as, to hardest iron or steel ; to 
htirdsn clay.— 2. To confirm in effrontery, 
obstinacy .wickedness, opposition, or enmity. 

Wherefore then do ye harden your hearts, as the 
Hiryptlans and Pharaoh hardened their hearts? 

I Sam. vi. 6. 

8. To make insensible or unfeeling; as, to 
harden one against impressions of pity or 
tenderness. 

Years have not yet hardened me. and I have an 
addition of weight on tiiy spirits since We lost him. 

. Swtft 

4. To make Arm; to strengthen; to inure. 

1 would harden myself in sorrow. Job vi. to. 

Harden (htlrd'u), e.i. l. To become hard or 
more hard; to acquire solidity or more com- 
pactness; as, mortar hardem by (hying.— 

2. To become unfeeling.— 3. To become in- 
ured. 

Hardened (liiird'nd), p. and a. Made hard, 
or more hard or compact; mado iinfoeiiiig ; 
made obstinate; confirmed in error or vice; 
as, a hardeiud ^nner. 

Hardener (likrd'n-dr), n. Ho who or that 
which makes hard or more firm and com- 
pact; specifically, one who brings tools up 
to the required temper. 

Harder ()ilii*d^dr), n. A kind of mullet, about 
8 Inches long, caught near the coasts of the 
i'apo Colony, whlcii is cured in brine, and 
sent up the country in small casks for the 
use of the farmers. 

Hard'^llEUied Oillrd'faat). a. Having a har<l 
or stern face; hard-feiiturcd. 
Hard-fiayoured (hard'f&-yerd). a. Hbvlng 
eparse features; harsh of countenance. 

The brother a very lovely youth, .niid tlie sister 
hard-/avoured» L' Estrange. 

Hard-flavoiiredneaa (hurd'fa-ydrd-nes). n. 
Coarseness of features. 

Hard-featured (hard'fe-turd), a. Having 
coarse features. 

Kard-fem(l^^>^d'f6rn),n. The popular name 
fur Loioaria ttpicant, which is also known 
as Blechaum boreale. It is a very common 
feni. being found everywhere In Hritaln 
growing on heaths, in glens, on old roadsi<1o 
walls, and oilier places. It has simple pin- 
iiatifld fronds, of which the sterile ones grow 
to about a foot In length, while the fertile 
ones are somewhat longer, and have con- 
tracted segments. 

Hard-flan (hard'fish), n. Salted and dried 
cod, ling, A:o. fScotch.J 
Hard-flated (hard'flst-od), a. l. Having 
hard or strong hands, as a labourer.— 
2. Close-fisted; covetoua 
None are so grippte and hard-JSsted as the child- 
less. E/^. Ml//. 

Hard-fOUgnt (hftrd^fj^t), a. Vigorously con- 
tested ; as, a hard-jo\ight battlOL * Hard- 
fought field.' Famhawe, 

Aiurd-got, Hard-gotten (hUrd'got, hard^- 
got-n), a. Obtained with ditficulty. *Hard- 
spoils.' Drayton, 

Hard-grasa (hard'grasX n. A popular name 
for various graases, such as Bottboellia, 
.Sclerochloa, and .ZBgilops. 

Hdrd-hadk (hUrdliak), n. The American 
popular name of a plants the Spirasa tmnen- 
to»a, common in pastures and low grounds, 

, and celebrated for its astringent properties. 
Hard-handed (hOrdliand-ed), a. 1. Having 
hard hands, as a labourer.— 2. Practising 
severity; ruling with a high hand. 

The easy or hard-handed monarchies, the domestic 
or foreign tyrannies. Milion, 

(hftrd^ed), n. 1. Clash or colli- 
sion of heads in contest. 


th youi _ „ 

sens ; I have routed your herd, I have dispersed 
them. J>rydM%, 

2. A local name for the knapweed (Ceti- 

twwroaniqraX 

Hard-headM (hard^hed-ed), a. Shrewd ; 
diffloult to be over-persuaded ; intelligent 
or clear-headed and firm; as, a hard-hoaded 
Scotchman. 

Hhrd-hflgrtad (htlrd^hart-ed), a. Cruel ; 
Micas: meroiless; unfeiding; inhuman; 


John BoU, otherwise a good-natured man, was vei 
Aenf-Omr/tfd to hit sister Peg. > Arbnthnai. 

BMnI<asuted]3r (hKrd'hltrt.«d-liX aeo. In 
a hardhearted manner. 
BhtfdrbMOtddlMW (hhrd'hhrt-ed-nee), n. 
STeat of fis^ng or tendemeee; cruelty: In- 
humenity. 


HaTdthead,t Hiuni&lMadt (hftni'i-hed). n. 
Same as Uardikood. 

Etiflanicd with fury and fierce hart(yhead. S/enser, 

Ha>rdihOOd (hardM-hqdX [Hardy and 
suffix hood.] Boldness, united with firmness 
and constancy of mind; dauntless bravery; 
liiti*epidity. 

It is the society of numbers which gives hardihood 
to iniquity. Buckminster. 

Syn. Intrepidity, courage, stoutness, auda- 
city, effrontery. 

Hardily (hkrd'i-liX ado. In a hardy manner; 
with hardiness. 

Haxdlxnentt (hfird^-ment), n. Same as 
Hardihood. Spenser. 

Hardineaa (hitrd'i-uesX n. i. The state or 
quality of being hardy; (a) boldness; firm 
courage; intrepidity; stoutness; bravery: 
applied to the mind it is synonymous with 
hardihood. 

Criminal as you arc. you avenge yourself against 
the hardiness of one that should tell you of it. 

spectator. 

(b) Firmness of body ; capability of endur- 
ance. (c) Excess of confluence ; assurance ; 
effrontery. - 2. t Hardship; fatigue. 

They arc vaii.'int and hardy; great endurers of 
cold, hunger, and ail hardiness. Spettser. 

Hhrdil^,f n. Hardening. Chaucer, 
Hardiah (hiird'ish), a. Somewhat hard; 
tending to hardness. 

Haxd-laboured (hOrd'la-bdrd); a. Wrought 
witlt severe labour; elaborate; studied; os, 
a fiard’laboured poem. Swift- 
Bardlet (liUr'dl), n. Same as Hurdle. Hol- 
land. 

Hardly (hard'H). adv. 1. With difficulty; 
with some tronhlo ; not easily ; not readily. 
‘Recovering hardly what he lost before.' 
Dryden. 

Hardly shall you find any one so bad. but he de* 
sires tlic credit of being thought good. South. 

2. Scarcely; barely; not quite; as, the voal Is 
hardly done; the writing Is hardly com- 
pleted.— 3. Grudgingly; with a feeling of 
anger or ill-will. 

If I unwittingly 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 

By any in this presence. I desire 

To reconcile me. Shak. 

4. Severely; unfavourably; as, to think 
hardly of nubile moasuras.— lUgoronsly; 
oppresaiveiy; as, the prisoners were hardly 
used or treated. —0. t Unwelcomely ; harshly. 

Such inforiiiation comes very hardly and harshly 
to a grown man. Locke. 

7. Coarsely; roughly; not softly. ‘ So hardly 
lodged.* 8.t Confidently; hanllly. 

Holland. 

Hard-money n. silver and 

gold coin, as distinguished from paper- 
money. 

Hard-mouthed (liA^^l'inouTHd), a. i. Hav- 
ing a hard mouth; not sensible to the bit ; 
not easily governed; as, a hard-mouthed 
horse, 

*Tis time ray hard-mouthed coursers to controul, 

Apt to run riot, and transgress the goal. Dryden. 

2. Coarse in stricture; harsh lu reproof; as, 
a hard-mouthed barrister. 

Hardneaa (hard^nesX n. l. Tlie state or 
((uality of being hard In any of its senses; 
solidity; density; difficulty of comprehen- 
sion, accomplishment, control, or endur- 
ance; obduracy; harshness; want of sensi- 
bility; roughnoss; niggardliness; severity; 
inclemency. 

This label . . . whose coiitalnii^ 

Is so from sense in hardfiess that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shak. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compensate the 
hardness of their favour. Bay. 

Specifically— 2. In mineral, the capacity of a 
substance to scratch another or be scratched 
by another; the quality of bodies which 
enables thorn to resist abrasion of their 
surfaces. Scides have been constnicted in 
which a set of standard bodies are arranged 
and numbered, and other bodies are referred 
to this scale In respect of hardness. The 
diamond is the hardest body known, and in 
the scale of Mohs its hardness is indicated 
by the number 10. This scale is as follows : 
Talc, 1: rock-salt, 2; calcareous spar, 8; 
fluor-spar, 4; apatite, 5; felspar, 6; rock- 
crystal, 7; topaz, 8; corundum, 0; diamond, 
10 . 

Baifl-nlbbed (hllrd'nibd), a. Having a hard 
nib or point. 

HardOOk (httr'dockX n. A kind of dock with 
whitish leaves; hoar-dock. 

Hard-pan (hfird'pan), n. In ttgri. the name 
given^ a hard stratum of earth below the 
soil. 


Hard^retaed (likrd ^prest), a. In a strait 
or dimculty; shoi*t of cash; having neither 
time nor moner to fulfil obligations. 
Hiard-puall6d(nard'pusht),a. Hard-pressed; 
urged by diffiualties; straitened; hanl- 
pressod for money or time. 

Hard-ruled (hard'rOldX a. Governed with 
difficulty. Shak. 

Hard-run (hard'mn), a. See under Hard, 

adv. 

Hards (hlirdzX u. pi. The refuse or iboarse 
part of wool or flax. 

Hardabip (lifird^ship), n. l. Toll ; fatigue; 
severe labour or want; whatever oppresses 
the body. 

You could not undergo the toils of war. 

Nor bear the hardships that your leaders bore. 

Addison. 

2. Injury; oppression; injustice. 

They arc ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have 
cntifiiicred for them; and so are we, to recover the 
effects of their hardships upon us. Snfijt. 


Hard-tack^ilrd'tak),n. Large, coarse, hard 
biscuit much used Vy sailors and by soldiers; 
sea-braad. 

Hard-up (hardtop), a. See under Hard, ads. 

Hard-viaaged (^hard'vi-zajd), a. Having 
coarse features; of a harsh countenance. 

Hardware (hanl^war), n. Wares made of 
iron or other metal, as pots, kettles, saws, 
knives, Ac. The hardware manufacture is 
one of the most important carried on hi 
Great Britain. Birmingham and Sheffield 
are its principal seats. 

Hardwareman (hlLrd^war-man), n. A maker 
or seller of hardwara 

Hard-won (hArdVuii), a. Won with diffi- 
culty. 

Hardwood (littrd'wud), n. A term applied 
to woods of a very close and solid texture, 
as beech, oak, ash, maple, ebony, Ac. 
Hard-worlcixig (hkrd'werk-ingX a. Labour- 
ing hard. 

Haidy (hard'!), a. [Fr. hardi, bold, daring, 
presumiftiious. properly the pp. of the old 
verb hardir (for which etiJuirdir is now 
usedX to make hold, from O.H.G. hartjan^ 
from hart (E. hard), hard, bold. Though 
French in form the English word derives 
several of its meanings directly from hard. 
See llAKD.] 1. Bold; hrave; stout; daring; 
resolute; intrepid; as, who is hardy enough 
to encounter contempt?— 2. Gonfident; full 
of asBumtice; impudent; stublioru to excess 

3. Strong; firm; compact. 


An unwholesome blast ni.iy shake in pieces his 
hardy fabric. South. 


4. Inured to fatigue; rendered firm by exer- 
cise, ns a veteran soldier. -6. Capable of 
bearing exposure to cold weather; as, !i 
hardy plant 

Hailly (har'd!), n. In blaeksmithe* work, a 
chisM or fuller having a square shank for 
insertion into a siinare hole in an anvil. 

Hardy-abrew (liRrd'i-shrb), 9%. The shrew- 
mouse. 

Hare(l)i^r), n. [A. Sax. ham; comp. Dan. and 
Sw. hare, Icel. heri, O. hose, O.G. haso; pro- 
bably allied to Skr. ^^a—a hare; pop, to 
Jump.] 1. The common name of the rodent 
quadrupeds of the genus Lepus, with long 
ears, a short tail, soft hair, a divided upper 
lip, two small indsors immediately beiimd 
the usual rodent incisors in the upper Jaw, 
long hiud-lggs, and hairy soles. The <mm- 



Haie {Lspt*s timidus). 


mon hare (L. Hmidtts) Is a timid animal, 
often hunted for sport or tor Its flesh, 
which is excellent food. It moves by leaps, 
and is remarkable for its fecundity, gener- 
ally producing three or four at a time and 
breeding several times in the year. The 
Irish hm is the L. hibemicue; tme Alpine, 
Scotch, or varying hare the L. variabilis, 
which is less than the common hare, and is 
confined to northern alpine districts, becom- 
ing white in winter; the American hare is 
the L. ameriaamu, not much larger than a 
rabbit; the Polar hare is the L. glaeiaKe; the 
Indian hare L. rufioemdatuM, very similar to 
the common hare. Other species occur at 
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the Cape of Good Hope, in Egypt, and vaii- 
ouB parts of Asia. The fur of the hare is 
used for felting and for making hats. Ac.— 
2. In oafron. one of the forty-eight ancient 
constellationB of Ptolemy, situated in the 
Bonthem hemisphere. 

Haret (har), v.t [O.Fr. and Norm, hater, 
karier, to stir up or provoke. Comp, ha- 
roM, harry.] To fright, or to excite, tease, 
and harass or worry. 

r the name of men or beasts, wlnit do you do? 

/fart the poor fellow out of his five wits 

And seven senses. JR. yonson. 

Harebell (har'bcl). n. The common Eng- 
lish name of the Campanula 
rotundifolia, a plant of the 
nat. order Ctunpanulacens, 
also termed the common bell- 
tiower and Scottish blue-bell. 

It is very abundant in Scot- 
land, and grows on dry and 
hilly pastures, borders of 
iields, road sides, hedges, Ac., 

CTowing to the height of 
from 6 to 14 inches. It is 
pcrennial.and flowers in July 
and August; the corolla is 
blue and bell-shaped. The 
whole plant is slender and 
graceful. It is a great fa- 
vourite in Scotland, and has 
been much celebrated by the 
lioets of that country. 

H'cn the slight hartMl raised its head, 

lilastic from her airy tread. Sir //'. Scott. 

The name harebell is also applied in many 
districts to the wild hyacinth (Scitla nu- 
tans), also known as ilyacinthus mn-serip- 
tun. 

Haxe-braln t Oiftr'hran), a. Hare-brained. 

* A bold, hare^hrain, mad follow.* Burton. 
Hare-brained (har^brilnd), a. [Comp. *mad 
as a March hare.'] Giddy: volatile; heed- 
less. 'That hare-brained wild fellow.’ 
Bacon. 

Hareem (ha-rem*). n. See Harem. 
Barefoot (har^fut), n. 1. The ptarmigan.— 
2. A plant See Hakb’S-FOOT. 
fibure-bearted niar'hArt-cd), a. Timorous, 
like a hare; easily frightened. 

Harebound (l^Rr'bound), n. A hound for 
hunting hares; a greyhound. 
Hare-bunting (iR^^'liunt-ing), n. The sport 
of coursing or hunting the liare with dogs. 
Hare -kangaroo (har1cang-ga-r0), n. A 
small kangaroo (Maeropun leporoulen) of 
Australia, not unlike a hare, but smaller in 
size. 

Hareld (ha'reld), n. [Perliaps from its cry. ] 
An oceanic duck of the genus or sub-genus 
Harelda, having a short thick bill, a high 
forehead, and two very long feathera in the 
tail of the male, whilst the females have the 
tail short and rounded. The long -tailed 
duck (//. glacialin) Inliabits the northern and 
an:tic seas during summer, being frequent 
in Orkney and Shetland, but it is rare in 
South Britain. It flies swiftly and is an ex- 
pert diver, and its down is said to rival that 
of the eider. 

Haxe-llp fharlip), n. A Assure or vertical 
division of one or both lips, sometimes ex- 
tending also to the palate. Children are 
frequently born with this kind of malfor- 
mation, particularly of the upper Up. Tlie 
cleft is occasionally double, there being a 
little lobe or portion of the lip situated be- 
tween the two fissures. Every species of 
the deformity has the same appellation of 
hare-lip, in conseqneneeof the imaidned re- 
semblance which the part has to the upper 
lip of a hare. The cure of hare-lip is per- 
formed by cutting off quite smoothly the 
opposite edges of the Assure, and then 
bnnging them together and maintaining 
them in accurate apposition till they have 
flrmly united. 

This K the foul Send 1'llbbertigibbet. He begins 
at curfew, and walks till the first cock. He , . . 
squints the eye and makc.s the hare-lij/. SHak. 

Har6-lippM (har'lipt), a. Having a harelip. 
Hamn (n&'rem), n. [Ar. hardm, anything 
prohibited, muharram, prohibited, from 
hharram, to prohibit] 1. The apartments 
appropriated to the female members of a 
Mohammedan family. - 2. The occupants of 
a harem. These may consist of a wife, or 
wives to the number of four, of female 
slaves, who may be retained as concubines 
or as servants, and of female free slaves with 
whom concubinage is unlawful Written 
also Uarcem . Ha/nm, liaram. 
fitaxe-mlnt (ii&r^mint), n. A plant. Aim- 
worth. 


Harenelform (ha-ren'Ji-form), a. Shaped 
like herring. 

Hare-pipe (h&r^pipXn* A snare for catching 
harea 

Hare'fl-ear (harz'er), n. The popular name 
of the genus Bupleurum, a remarkable ge- 
nus of umbelliforous plants, one species of 
wliich {B. rvtundifMum) is common in some 
ports of England. It has alternate leaves, 
BO extended at the base that the stalks seem 
< to grow through the leaves, whence the 
plant is also called Thorow-wax and Thorow- 
leaf. The flowers are small and of a green- 
ish-yellow colour. The term hare’s-ear is 
also assigned to Erysimum austriacum and 
E. oHentale. 

Hare*8-foot (hArzTnt), n. A name applied 
to Oehrmna Lagopun, a plant belonging to 
the nat. order Sterculiaceie. It is a Central 
American tree, growing to the height of 
40 feet, and its spongy wood is so light that 
rafts formed from it are unsiukable. It has 
its name from its fruit, which is about 1 foot 
long, and when ripe splits open by flve slits, 
from which the silk-cotton of the seeds 
spreads over the whole surface, giving it 
the appearance of a hare's foot. The cotton 
is used for stutAng cushions and pillows.— 
The hare'n-foot trefoil is Trifolium arvenne. 
Hare’B-foot Fem f^rn), n. Daval- 

lia eanarUnnin, a fern having a creeping 
stem or rhizome covered with brown chaft 
and supposed to resemble the foot of a 
hare. See Davallta. 

Haxe’fl-form (harzTorm), ti. A hare's seat 
or bed. 

Hare's-lettuoe (harz'let-tis), n. A plant, 
the sow-thistle (Sonehun oleraeeus), a fav- 
ourite food of hares. 

Hare*8-tall Qi^rz'tAl). n. A species of cotton- 
GTsss, Eru^orum vaginatum. 

Hare^B-taii Grass (li&rz'tal gras), n. I’he 
popular name of a genus of grasses, Lagurus, 
nat. order Graroinea^: so called from the 
resemblance of the head to a hare's tail. 
One species {L. ovatun) grows in Guernsey. 
Hare-Btane (haristan), n. [See Hoakstonk. ] 
A memorial stone, or a stone marking a 
boundary; a hoarstone; as, the hare-ntane 
on the Borough Muir of Edinburgh. [Scotcli. J 
Harfang (hilrifang), n. [A. Sax. hara, a | 
hare, and fangan, to catch.] The great ' 
snowy owl (Surnia nyetea) found in the 
arctic regions. It preys on hares, grouse, I 
Ac. I 

Harl (ha'ri), n. A name of the Hindu god 
Vishnu. 

Haricot * ^ ragout; O.Fr. 

harigoter, to mince, haritjot.e, a piece, a 
morsel. The bean probably lias its name 
fnjm its being much used in ragouts: Aan- 
cof-bean- ragout-bean.] I. A kind of ragout 
of meat and roots.— 2. The kidney-bean or 
French bean. 

Harle,t V.i. To hurry; to harass. Chaucer. 
HarleOyt Pp. Hurried. Chaucer. 

Harler (haTi-6rX n. Same as Harrier, 
Hariff (lia'rif), n. A plant, goose-grass or 
clivers {Galium Aparine). 
HarU^8>Hailnid8(lia^ri-galz,ha'ri-galdz), 
n.vT [Fr. haricot. See Haricot.] [Scotch.] 

1. Tlie heart, liver, and lights of an animal. 

2. The hair of the head. 

1 think 1 have towzled his harigalds a wee. 

Ramsay. 

Harlolatlon (hkr-i-o-la’shon), n. [L. hario- 
latio, hariolatimiin. soothsaying, from hario- 
lor, to foretell.] Soothsaying. 

Harlot (ha'ri-ot), n. Same as Heriot. 

Harlffh (hariish), a. Like a hare. 

Hark (hkrk), v.i. [Contr. from AcarAren.] To 
listen ; to hearken : now only used in the 
imperative. 

Pricking up liU ears to ftarJ^ 

If he coulci hear tcx> in the ciark. Httdihras. 

Hark the clock within, the silver knell. Ttntiyson. 

- Hark I a hunting cry used with various 
adjuncts to stimulate or direct tlie hounds; 
as^ hark forward! hark away! cries in- 
tended to urge the chase forward; hark 
hack! a cry to the hounds, when they have 
lost the scent, directing them to return 
upon their course and recover it; hence, to 
hark hack has come to be used in literature 
as meaning to return to some previous point, 
as of a subject, and start from that afresh. 
Hkrl (harl), n. 1. A fllamentous substance ; 
especially, the filaments of flax or hemp, 

2. A barb of one of the feathers from a pea- 
cock's tall, used in dressing fly-hooks. 

Harla (harl), v.t flee Haurl. 
Hkrlelail(har^e-an),a. Term appellative of 
a collection consisting of 7000 manuscripts, 
besides rare printed books, made by Secre- 



tary Hartav, earl of Oxford, and his son. Hie 
collection is now in the British Museum. 
Rkrleqjoln (har'le-kwln), n. [Er. harlequin, 
arlequxn: It. arUehino, probably from the 
devil Altehino, in the dOth canto of Dante's 
Itfcmo.] A performer on the stage, as 
in a pantomime or harlequinade, masked, 
dressed in tight parti -coloured clothes, 
covered with spangles, and armed with a 
magic wand or sword, with which he plays 
tricks, generally without speaking, to divert 
the audience or sjiectators; hence, a buffoon 
in general; a fantastic fellow; a droll. 
Harlequin (hUrle kwin), v.i. To play the 
droll; to make sport by playing ludicrous 
tricks. 

Harlequin (hHrlS-kwin), v.t To remove as 
if by a harle<iuin's trick; to conjure away. 

The kitten, if the humour hit. 

Has haritquind Awny the fit. 

Oreen. Poem qfthe Spleen. 

Harlequinade (harile-kwln-ad'O* ^ kind 

of pantomime; that part of a pantomime 
which follows the transformation-scene, and 
in which the harlequin and clown play the 
principal parts. 

Harlequin-beetle Oiarie-kwin-b^t-i). n. A 
coleopterous insect (if croeinun longimanus), 
BO called from the mixture of gray, black, 
and red on the elytra. 

Harlequin-duck (hkrilo-kwin-duk), n. A 
species of duck (the Clangula histrionica), 
a native of Hudson's Bay and Northern 
Europe. It has a beautifully mottled plum- 
the male being fantastically streaked 
with gi‘ay, whence the name. 
Harlequin-Bnake (hftrile-kwin-snflkX n. A 
venomous floiith American snake {Elaps 
fulnius), so called from its being striped 
with red and black. 

Harlock (hkrilok), n. A plant mentioned by 
flhakspero and Prayton, and supposed by 
some to be the charlock. 

Harlot (hkrilot), n. [This word may be the 
same as O.Fr. harlot, heriot, Pr. arlot, flp. 
arlote. It. arlotto, a glutton, a lazy good-for- 
nothing, a word of uncertain origin; or it 
may he the W. herlawd, a btripling, a 
Hpringal, herloden, a damsel.] l.f A male 
servant; a husbandman; a fellow. 

A sturdy went them aye uehind, 

That was her hostes man. Chaucer. 

1 le was a gentle harlot and a kind. Chaucer. 

2. t A base person; a rogue; a cheat. 

No m.'in, but he and tlimi and such other false 
hartot.r. praiseth any such preaching. Foxe. 

3. A woman who prostitutes her body for 
hire; a prostitute; a common woman. 

An soon as this thy son was come, who hath de- 
voured thy living with harlots. Luke xv, 30 . 

Harlot (hHrilot), a. Pertaining to or like a 
liarlot; wanton; lewd; low; base. 

Harlot (hkrilot), v.i. To practise lewdness. 
Milton. 

Harlotixe (hUrilot-Iz), v.i. To play the har- 
lot. Warner. 

Harlotry (hkrlot-ri), n. 1. Tlie trade or 
practice of prostitution; habitual or cus- 
tomary lewdness.— 2. t A name of contempt 
or opprobrium for a woman. 

A peevish self- will'd harlotry 
That no persuasion can do good upon. Skak. 

8. t False show ; meretriciousness. * Tlie 
harlotru of the ornaments.' Matthian. 
Harm (harm), n. [A. flax, hearm or harm; 
Dan. Sw. G. harm, grief, offence; Icel. 
harmr. i*robably akin to Skr. cram, to 
weary.] 1. Physical or material injury; 
hurt; damage; detriment. 

Do thyself no harm. Acts xvL aS. 

2. Moral wrong; evil; mischief; wickedness. 
Deep hartn to disobey. 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. Tennyson. 

Harm (harm), v.t To hurt; to injure; to 
damage. 

Harmsline (hflr'ma-lln). n. (CmHuNoO.) 

A vegeto-alkali obtained from the seeds of 
the Peganum Harmala, a plant of Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor. 
Harmattail(hiir-inat'tan).n. [Arabic name.] 

A wind which blows periodically from the 
interior parts of Africa towards the Atlantic 
Ocean. It prevails in December, January, 
and February, and is generally aocompanlM 
with a foff or haze, which conceals the sun 
for days together. Extreme dryness and 
hotness are the characteiistlcs of this wind; 
it withers vegetation, and even affects the 
human body so that the skin peels off. 
Hamel (hSr'melXn. [Ar. Aotwial.] Syrian 
rue ^eganwn Harmala), common In the 
Bontnof Europe and Asia Minor. Theseeda 
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yield harmallne, and are used in Turkey as 
a vermifuge. 

Harmflil oiiirm'ful). a. Full of harm; hurt- 
ful; injurious; noxious; detrimental; mis- 
chievous. 

The earth broufflit forth fruit and food for man. 
without any mixture of harmful quality. Raleigh. 

HaxmllQly (htlrm'ful-li), adv. In a harmful 
manner. 

A Kcholar is better occupied in playing or sleeping, 
than in spending his time tint only vainly, but harm- 
fully in such kind of exercise. Ascham. 

HaxmftllneBB (harmTul-nes). n. The qua- 
lity or state of being harmful. 

Harmin, Haxmine(har'tnin),n. (CtsHisMsO.) 
A Bubstance derived from harmaline by oxi- 
dation. or directly from tlie seeds of Pega- 
num Ilarmala, 

HaxmlOBB Oiki*ni'leB}. a. 1. Free from harm; 
unhurt; undamiigea; uninjured; as. to give 
bond to save another hamUem 

The shipwriglit will be careful to gain by his 
labour, or at least to save himself harmless. 

Raleigh. 

2. Free from power or disposition to harm; 
not injiirious; innocent. *Thc hamilesti 
doer.’ Drayton.— Innocent, innoxious, 
imiocuous, inoffensive, unoffending, unhurt, 
uninjured, imharmed, undamaged. 
HanmeBBly (hftrmTos-liy adv. in a hanti- 
less manner; without inflicting injury; with- 
out receiving injury. 

HapTmleSBIieBB (hUrmles-nes), n. Tlie qua- 
lity or state of being harmless. 

The harmlessness^ , . . the tendcrncs.s, the luo* 
desty, and the ingenuous |iliabieiiess to virtuous 
counsels, which is m youth untainted. South. 

Haimonla niar-mo'ni-a), n. A small planet 
or asteroid between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, discovered by Goldsclimidt, March 
31, 1850. 

Haxmonic, Haimonlcal (har-monik. har- 
mon'ik-al), a. 1. Kelating to harmony or 
music. 

Afler every three whole notes, n.ature requireth, 
for all harmonit'al use, one lialf note to be inter- 
posed. Bacon. 

2. Concordant; musical; consonant; as, har- 
inonic sounds. 

Harmonic twang of leather, horn and brass. Pofie. 

3. In mmu'e. an epithet applied to the acces- 
sary sounds which accompany the predomi- 
nant and apparently simple tone of any 
string, pipe, or other sonorous body.— -4. In 
math, having relations or properties bear- 
ing some resemblance to those of musical 
consonances: said of numbers, terms of cer- 
tain ratios, proportions, and the like.-- 
Harmonical curve, an Ideal curve into 
which a musical chord is supposed to bo 
inflected when put into such a motion as 
to excite sound. — Harmonic interval, in 
music, the distance between two chords or 
between two consonant notes.- Uarniani- 
cal mean, in arith. and alg. a term used to 
express certain relations of numbers and 
quantities. An harmonical moan between 
two quantities, as a and b, is double a fourth 
proportional to the sura of the quantities, 
aud the quantities tlieinselves. Thus a-hb : 

a ::b : which is the fourth propor- 

tional, and is the harmonical mean.-- 

Harmonical ^oportion, In arith. and alg. 
The relation between four quantities when 
the first is to the fourth as the difference 
between the first and second is to the dif- 
ference between the third and fourth, or 
when a : d \ : a ^ b \ c ^ d. In like manner 
three quantities are said to be in harmoni- 
cal proportion when the first is to the second 
as the difference between the 
first and second to the differ- a- j _ 
once between the second and 
third.— Harmoaioaf series, a 
series of many numbers In con- ^ 
tinued harmonical proportion. Harmonic 
—Harmonic triad, in music. Triad, 
the chord of a note, consisting 
of Its third and perfect fifth, or in other 
words, the common chord. 

Harmonio (hllr-monlkx In music, (a) a 
note produced bv a number of vibrations 
which is a multiple of the number produc- 
ing some other; a secondary and loss dis- 
tinct tone which accompanies any principal 
and apparently simple tone, as the octave, 
the twelfth, the fifteenth, and the seven- 
teenth. (6) An artificial tone produced. 

Bamumloa (hBr-mona-ka), n. l. A collec- 
tion of musical glass gobletiL resembling 
finger-glasses, which were put Into arevolv- 


Ing motion on their centres while the rim 
was touched by the finger. This instrument 
was invented by a German and improved 
by Dr. Franklin.— 2. A musical instrument 
conslnting of a small box, in which are 
ranged horizontally a number of oblong 
plates of glass, sometimes of metal, of un- 



equal length, which are struck with a small 
flexible hammer, the handle of which is 
made of whalebone, and the striking part 
of cork covered with taffeta. The length 
of the plates determines the pitch of tho 
notes, the high notes being produced by 
the short plates, and tho low by the long. 
3. 8amo as Ilarmonieon, 2. 

Harmonically (har-mon'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
harmonic manner; musically; harmoniously; 
suitably. 

Harmonichord (hhr-monT-kord), n. An 
instrumeut played like a pianoforte, but 
sounding like a violin. The tone is pro- 
duced by the pressure of the keys, which 
sets a revolving cylinder of wood, covered 
with leatlier and charged with rosin, in ac- 
tion over the strings. 

HarmonlCOn(har-nion'i-kon),7i. 1. A power- 
ful musical instrument consisting of a large 
barrel oigan, containing, in addition to the 
common pipes, others to imitate the differ- 
ent wind-instruments and an apparatus to 
produce the effects of drums, triangles, 
cymbals, ike., the combination being in- 
tended to resemble tlie effect of a military 
band.— 2. A musical instrument only used 
as a toy, cotislsting of free I'eeds inclosed in 
a box in such a way that inspiration pro- 
duces one set of sounds, respiration an- 
other— 3. Same as Harmonica, 2. — Chemi- 
cal harmonicon, a contrivance consisting of 
a tube of glass, or of any other material, In 
which a small flame of hydrogen gas is made 
to burn, in conse<]ucnco of which the column 
of air contained in the tube gives forth 
musical sounds. 

HaimonlCB (har mon'iks), n. Tlie doctrine 
or Bcieiico of itiusical sounds. 

HarmonlouB (hkr-md'ni-us), a, Exhibiting 
or characterized by harmony ; as, (a) adapted 
to each other; having the parts proportioned 
to each other; symmetrical. 

God hath made the intcUectuai world harmonious 
and beautiful without us. Locke. 

(20 Musically concordant ; consonant; sym- 
plionious. Harmonious sounds are such as 
accord and are agreeable to the ear. 

Tlioughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 


(t;) Agreeing in action or feeling; living hi 

J icaco and friendship; os, an hannonwus 
amily or society. 

HaxmoniouBly (hur-mo'ni-us-li), adv. In a 
harmonious maimer. 

Distances, motions, and quantities of matter har- 
moniously adjusted in this great variety of our sys- 
tem. Bentley. 

Harm01li0UBneBB(hAr-mo'ni-U8-nes), n. Tho 
tjuality or condition of being hamionious. 
Hfurmoniphon (hilr-mon'i-fdn), u. [Gr. har- 
monia, a close fitting together, harmony, 
and phone, sound.] A musical wind-instru- 
ment consisting of a series of free reeds in- 
serted in a tube like a clarinet. It is played 
upon by means of keys arranged like those 
of a pianoforte, that is, those producing the 
normal scale are hi one row, and those pro- 
ducing the chromatic tones in another. 
HumonlBt (hkr^on-ist), n. 1. One who 
harmonizes; specifically, (a) in music, one 
skilled in the principles of harmony; a writer 
of harmony; a musical composer. 

A musician may be a very skilful harmonist and 
yet be deftclent in the talents of melody, air, and ex- 
pression. A. Smith. 

(b) One who shows the agreement or harmony 
between corresponding passages of different 
authors, os of the four evangelists. 

He endeavoureth to show how, among the fathers, 
Augustine and Uierom ore flatly against the harmon- 
ists. NotsoH. 

2. One of a certain sect of Protestants from 
Wiirtemberg, who settled in Amorioa in 
1808. Their first American settlement was 


at New Harmony, Indiana, whence they 
removed to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 18S2. 
They hold their property In common, and 
coii^iider marriage a civil contract. 
Harmonite (hiir'mon-It), n. Same as Har- 
monist, 2. 

Harmonium (httr-niO'ni-um), n. A musical 
instrument resembling a small organ, and 
much used as a substitute for it. It is played 
on by a clavier or key-board similar to that 
of an organ or pianoforte, and the sounds 
are produced by reeds, not unlike the reed- 
pipes of an organ, but left free at one end - 
hence called free reedir— caused to vibrate 
by wind from a bellows worked liy tho feet. 
It has different stops or registers. I'his in- 
strument is host adapted for the perform- 
ance of grave or sacred music. 
HaxmoxuumlBt (likr-iud'ul-um-lst), n. A 
player of the harmonium. 
Maxmonlzatloii(harimoii-!z-a"8hon}, n. The 
act of harmonizing or state of being narmou- 
ized. 

Harmonize (hiirimon-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. har- 
tnonized; ppr. harmonizing. 1. In music, 
to form a concord; to agree in sounds or 
musical effect; as, the tones harmonize.— 
2. To be in peace and friendship, as indivi- 
duals or families.— 3. To agree in action, 
adaptation, or effect; to agree in sense or pur- 
port; as, the arguments harmonize; the facts 
stated by different witnesses hartnonize. 
Harmonize Oik^imm-iz), v.t. i. To adjust 
in fit proportions; to cause to agree; to show 
the harmony or agreement of ; to reconcile 
the contradictions between.— 2. To make 
musical ; to combine according to the laws 
of countcipoiiit; to set accompanying parts 
to, as an air or melody. *The Lutheran 
chorals harmonized by Bach.* Dwight. 
Harmonizer (hkr*mou-iz-Cr). n. one who 
harmonizes; a harmonist. * Commentators 
end hannonizers.* Cleaver. 

Harmonizing (hArimon-iz-ing). a. Being in 
accordanceTbringing to an agreement 
Harmonometer (hAr-mon-om^et-6r), n. 
[Harmony (which see), and Gr. metron, 
measure.] An instniment or monochord 
for measuring the harmonic relations of 
sounds. It often consists of a single string 
stretched over movable bridges. 

Harmony (harimo-ni), n. IL. and Gr. har- 
mania, from Gr. harmos, a suiting or fitting 
together, from aro, to fit, to adapt] 1. Tho 
Just adaptation of parts to each other, in 
any system or combination of things, or In 
things intended to form a connected whole; 
as, the harmony of the universe. 

llquality and eurrcspondencc; arc the causes of har- 
mony. Bacon. 

Heaven’s harmony Is universal law. Cowffr, 

2. In music, (a) Just proportion of sound ; 
consonance; musical concord; the accord- 
ance of two or more sounds, or that union 
of different sounds which pleases the ear; 
or a succession of such sounds called chords. 


Ten thousand harps that tuned 
Ant'clic harmonh'^. Milton. 

(5) The science wlnrli treats of silch sounds. 

3. Concord or agi*cemeut in facts, views, 
sentiments, manners, interests, and the like; 
good correspnndcnco; peace and friendship; 
as, good citizens live in harmony. 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair, 

More grateful than hartnoiiious sounds to the ear. 

Milton. 

4. In aiuzt. an immovable articulation, in 
which the depressions and eminences pre- 
sented by the bony surface are but slightly 
marked, as in the union of the superior 
maxillary bones with each other.— 5. A lit- 
eraiy work which brings together parallel 
pa.ssagos of historians respecting the same 
events, and shows their agreement or con- 
sistency: said especially respecting the |{os- 
pels.— Natural harmony, in music, consists 
of the harmonic triad or common chord.— 
A rtificM harmony is a mixture of concords 
and discords .— harmony is when 
one or more of the parts move during the 
continuance of a chord, through certain 
notes which do not form a^ of the constit- 
uent parts of that chord. —Perfect harmony 
implies the use of untempered concords 
only. —Tempered harmony is when the notes 
are varied by temperament. Bee Tbxpxra- 
MBNT.— CZoBs harmony is when the sounds 
composing each chord are placed so near to 
each other that no sound belonging to the 
chord could again be interposed between 
any of those already present.— Spread har- 
mony is when the sounds of a chord are 
placed at such a wide distance from each 
other that some of them might be again 
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interposed between the sounds already pre- 
sent. — - Harmony or mmic qf the ep/ieree, 
the music imperceptible to human ears, 
produced by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, according to the belief or hjrpothesis 
of Pythagoras and his school. Pythagoras 
supposed these motions to conform to cer- 
tain Axed laws which could bo expressed in 
numbers, corresponding to the numbers 
which give the harmony of sounds. It is to 
this hypothesis that Shakspere refers in the 
f ollowi ng passage : — 

Look how the Aoor of heaven 
Is thick itilaiil with patincs of bright gohl ; 

There's not the smallest orb whh h thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an .angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-cy'd cherubim : 

Such harmony is in imiiiortul stnils ; 

But, whilst this intidd^ vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it m, we cannot hear it. 

Aferch. of t 'enice, ▼. 

—Pre^eHtabliehed fiamumy, an hvpothesis 
adopted by Leibnitz, to explain the corre- 
8)>ondt‘nco tvhich exists between the coiurse 
of our sensations and the series of changes 
actually going on in the universe. 

Harm08t(har^most), n. [Or. from 

harmoeb, to regulate.] In Greek aHtfq, a 
governor sent by the Laccdiemonlans, after 
the Peloponnesian war. into a subject or 
conquered town, partly to keep it in subjec- 
tion, and partly to aiiolish the democratic 
form of government, and estalilish in its 
stead one similar to their own. 

Harmotome (hAr'nid-tom), n. fGr. harmntt, 
a joint, and ft* wind, to cut.] See Cross- 
stone. 

Ham (hhm), n. hardin, hardyn, from 

hardSf the refuse of Aax.] A very coai'St* 
kind of linen. [Scotch.] 

Her cutty sark o’ Paisley hnrn. 

Till'll while it lassie she had worn. fiurns. 

Harn (ham), a. Made of harii ; hence, course. 
[Scotch. I 

Hamels, t n. Ilamcss; armour; furniture. 
Chancer. 

Hameise,! ».f. or i. To dress. 

Hamesa (hhi’^nes), n. [W. harnaU, haiar- 
hariic».s, from haiarn, iron. Kr. /mr- 
nais, O. harnmh, are probably bom»wed 
from the Englisli.J 1. The whole uccoutre- 
inents or equipments of a kniglit or horse- 
man ; originally perhaps defensive armour, 
but used also for the furniture of a military 
man, defensive or offensive, ns a cawpic, 
cuirass, helmet, girdle, sword, tmekler, itc. 

f can ri.Mnciiiber that 1 buckled hi«i hiirnrtr when 
he went into |{i.u.khr.itli field. l.afintfr. 


2. Tlic gear or tackle by which a horse or 
other aiiimal is yokeil to and made to draw 
or work a vchii*h* or anything else, as a 
waggon, iMiach, gig, chaise, idnngh. harrow, 
iniil, log of w'nod, ; tlie w orking gear of 
a horse brother animal: sometimes applied 
to gear by whic'h men drag heavy weights. 

3. 'riie apparatus in a loom l>y which the sets 
of warp ihrcad.s arc shifted alternately to 
form the shed. It consists of tlie heddles 
and their means of support and motion. 
Called als^i Mounting. 

HaraeSB (liHKnes), v. t. l. To dress in armour; 
to o«|ulp with armour for war, as a horse- 
man. in rugged steel/ Kowe. 

2. To equip or fiiniish for ilcfciico. 

They saw the camp of the heathen, that it w.is 
.stri>iig, .'Util well harnesyedt and cornii.-isscd round 
.'ibout with horsemen. i Ma'.-c. iv. 7. 

3. To put harness on. as a horse. ‘Uarneae 
the horses.* Jer. xlvi. 4. 

HameBB-caak (har'nos-kask), n. See Har- 
ness-tub. 

HameBB-COrrier (hlii-^nes-kii-ri-Ar), n. A 
dresser <d leather fiir harness or saddlery 
purposes. 

uameBBer (har^ncs-6r), n. One who har- 
nesses. 

HanieB8-plater(hitr^nes-p1at-(^r),n. A work- 
man who electroplates the metal work for 
harness. 

HameBB-tnb (hur'ncB-tubV n. Naut. a cask 
of a peculiar form fastenea on the deck of a 
vessel to receive the salted provisions for 
dally consumption. Called also Harmen^ 
cask. 


HamesB-weayer (iiRr'nes-wev-ftr), n. A 
weaver employed in the manufacture of the 
more complicated patterns of shawls, Ac. 
[Scotch. 1 

HaniB (hiimz),n. pi. [A. Hax. hairnesj). hieme, 
Icel. hjami, G. ge-him, brains.] Brains. 
[Scotch.] 

HaroJa(h a-rr/ja), n. Same as HaUvf. 

Har0W,t Harrow! (ha'ro), exclam. fO.Fr. 
haro. 1 A form of exclamation anciently 
used in Normandy to cull for help or to 
raise the hue-and-cry. 


Haip^ltTp). n. [A. Sax. hearpa, Icel. harva, 
0.1i.€f. hatfa. G. har/e, late L. Aavpa, which 
is probably the Latin form of Or. harpi, a 
sickle, from Its shape. The name may be 
originally Teutonic, however, and the L. L. 
harpa merely a Latinized foim of it.] 1. A 
stringed musical instrument of ^eat anti- 
quity, found among the Assyrians, Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Irish, Welsh, and other 
nations. It is found in great vnriet]f of form 
and construction, some of its varieties being 
shown in the accompanying Agures. All 
these, it will be seen, except tlie Anglo- 



Ancient Harp*;. 

*f Lnyptian. 3, Assyrian. 4, Persian. 5, Anglo- 
Saxon, 

Siaxon, differ from the modern harp in 
wanting tiie front pillar. There arc no re- 
presentations of the H(?l)rew harp of iin- 
doul>ted accuracy. 'J’ho modern Imrp is 
nearly triaiigui.ar in form, and the strings 
are stretched from the upper part to one 
of the. sides. It stands erect and is played 
with both h.aiids, the strings being struck or 
pulled iiy iioth Angers and thumb. Before 
Its improv€*ment by Erard, the harp was 
tuned in the principal key, and modulations 
effected by pressure of the thumb, or hv 
tunilng the tuning-pins of the strings which 
it was desired to alter. Erard Arst added 
seven pedals to the instrument, which were 
moved by the foot of the performer, and 
afterwards constructed a double-action harp 
with seven pedals. I'he harp thus con- 
structed contains forty- three strings tuned 
according to the diatonic scale, every eighth 
string being a replicate in another octave of 
the one cuiiiiteil from. By means of the 
pedals each string can bo sharpened twice, 
each time a semitone, so that the instru- 
ment is capable of rendering the full chro- 
matic scale, and of modulating into all the 
keys of the tonal system. Its range is six 
octaves, being from double K below the 
bass to E in altissinio.— 2. A constellation, 
otherwise called Lyra or the Lyre.— 3. For- 
merly, an Irish coin hearing the emblem of 
a harp, of the value of a halfpenny.— 4. In 
Scotland, a grain-sieve for removing weed- 
seeds from grain: also, an oblong implement, 
consisting of a frame Ailed up with parallel 
wires resembling the strings of a harp, for 
separating the Aner from the coarser parts 
of sand; a screen. 

Harp (hkrpX v.i l. To play on the harp. 

I heard the voice of harpers, harping with their 
harps. Rev. xiv. a. 

2. 1'o dwell on a subject tiresomely and vex- 
atiously,in speaking or writing: to speak or 
write repeatedly with slight variations: usu- 
ally with on or upon. 

He seems 

Proud ntu\ disdainful, harping on what I am . . . 
Not what he knew 1 was. Shah. 

—To harp on one etring, to dwell too exclu- 
sively upon one subject, so as to weary or 
annoy the hearers. 

You hafp a little too much upon one string. Cottier, 

BArp (likrp), v.t 1. To give forth, as a harp 


gives forth sound ; to give expression to or 
utter. 

Thou'st harped my fear sHght. Shah. 

2. In Scotland, to sift or separate by means 
of a hani; as, to harp grain; to harp sand. 
Harpa (iiAr^pa), n. [L. harpa, a haip.] A 
genus of gasteropodous molluscs of the 
whelk family (Buccinidn), distinguished by 
tlie beauty of their shells. They are com- 
monly called Harp-eheUs, because their 
curved outlines have some resemblance to 
the shape of a harp, and their deep longitu- 
dinal ridges represent the strings. 

Harpaotidm (har-pakai-d^X ^ har- 

pax, rapacious, from harpazd, to seize, and 
cidoe, resemblance.] A family of entomos- 
tracous cruBtaceans of the order Oopepoda, 
having the eyes so closely set together as to 
appear only one. 

Haniaffon t (harpa-gonX n. [Gr. harpagi, 
from harpazo, to seize. ] A grappling-iron. 
Harpagophytum (har-pa-gof i-tumX n. [L. 
harpaao, a nook ; Gr. harpagS, a seizure, 
from harpeM, to seize : and Gr. phyUm, a 
plant] A genus of plants, nat order Pedall- 
aceic, including the grapple-plant of South 
Africa, n. proeumhene. Another species, 
//. leptocarpum, much rosembllng the grap- 
ple-plant ill distinctive characteristics, is a 
native of Madagascar. 

Harpalldm (har-pari-de), n.fd. [Gr. harpa- 
loft, greedy, and eidoz, resemblance.! An ex- 
tensive family of coleopterous Insects, of the 
section Geodephaga, by some regarded as a 
sub-family of the Carabiilfe. The Harpalido.* 
are divided into three principal soctioiis, 
characterized by modlAcations of the atiie- 
rior tarsi of the male: (a) Uarpalinoe, havii^ 
the four anterior tarsi of the males dilatccl: 
{h) Fcroniiue, having the two anterior tarsi 
dilated, and the Joints heart-shaped: (c) Pa- 
teltiinana, having the two antenor uirsi of 
the males dilated, the joints being scpiaro 
or rounded. They are usually found under 
Btoiies. 


Harpax (hllripakBX n. [Or. harpax, rapa- 
cious.] A geiiiiB of fossil shells of the group 
Ostreacea, oblong and somewhat triangular 
in shape, the hinge being formed l»y two 
projecting teeth. It is now Included in the 
genuB riieatula. 

Harper (hUrp'^r), n. 1. A player on the 
hai*!). 2. An Irish brass coin of the resign of 
Queen Elizabetli, of the size of a shilling 
and the value of a penny: so called from 
hearing the Agiire of a harp. 'The ha rite r 
that was gathered amongst us to pay tho 
piper.* B. Jonson. 

Having (hffrp'ing). a. PcTtaining to tho 
harp; as, harping symphonies. Milton. 
Harping -iron (nkrpTng-rem), n. A har- 
poon (which sec). 


The lumt which on the first assault did go, 

Struck with a harpingaron the younger foe. 

trailer. 

Barplngfl, HarplnB (hUrpIngz, httrplnz), 
n. pi Sant, the foreparts of the wales, 
which encompass tho bow of the ship, and 
terminate in the stem. Their use is to 
strengthen the ship in the place where she 
sustains the greatest shock In plunging into 
the sea. 

HarplBt (lihrp'ist), n. A player on the harp; 
a harper. 

Harpoon (hRr-pbnO* n. [Fr. karpon, a har- 
poon, from harper, to gripe, to clutch, pro- 
bably from harpe, a harp, and also a claw, 
a hook or angle-iron (see Harp); the D. 
karpoefn,0. Aarpune,have the same origin.] 
A spear or javelin used to strike and kill 
whales and laige Ash. It consists of a long. 


u 





a. Hand-harpoon, d e. Gun-harpoons. 



shank, with a broad Aat triangular head» 
sharpened at both edges for penetrating 
the whale with facility. It may be thrown 
by the hand or Ared ttom a gun. See HAR- 
POON-QUN. 

Harpoon (hnr-pOnT, v.t To strike, catch, or 
kill with a harpoon. 

The beluipi fs usually caught In nets, but is some- 
times harpooned. PeHnaHt. 


Ffite, fiir. fat, fall; 


me, met. h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; tOlie, tub, bull; oil, pound; A, Sc. abune; f, Sc. toy. 
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Htepooneer (hUr-pOn-cr^, n. A harpoonor 

J^Earo.] 

HArpooner QilkT-pbnf^r), n. One who uses 
a harpoon; the man in a whale-boat who 
throws the harpoon. 

HarpOOn-gun (lit^*p0n^guii}» n. A gun for 
fliiiig a harpoon, employed in the whalo- 
flshery. Its barrel is about 2 feet long and 
3 inches exterior diameter, and rests on a 
awivol. The harpoon to be discharged from 



It has the end of its shank lltting the bore 
of the gun, and is so contrived that while a 
part of its shank passes into the gun-barrel, 
the cord attached to it remains outside, and 
slides up to the enii on being flred. 
Harpour,t n. A harper. Chamer. 
HArpress (harp'res), ti. A female player on 
the narp. Sir W. Scott. 

HaxpHBeal (harp'scl), n. The Greenland seal 
(Phoca Oreenlatidica): so called from the 
large, black, cresccnt-shapcd mark on each 
side of the back. Hoe SEAL. 

Hajrp*Bhell (hUrp'shel), n. See Marpa. 
Sarj^ChOtl t (hiup^si-kon), n. The old 
name for the spinet and the harpsichord. 
Haipaidiord (hkrp'sl-kord), n. [Older 
for JUS, arpsichord, harpueoliord, ftarpsa- 
chorda, O.Fr. harpecfwrde. It. arpicordo - 
harp and ctiord: it docs nut appear how the 
» got inserted.] A stringed musical in- 
strument with a key-board for the lingers, 
in shape something like the horizontal 
grand pianoforte. The strings or wires 
were set in vibration by a quill plectrum. 
This instrument was difficult to keep in 
tune, and the quills needed constant re- 
newal. It was superseded by the piano- 
forte about tlie middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Harpsicol, Harpaacol t (harp'si-kol), n. A 
harpsichord. 

Harpster (hUrp'st^r), n. A female performer 
on tiie harp. [Rare.] 

Harpy (hftr^pi), n. fl'Y. harpU; L. harpyia; 
Or. harpaia, from the root of karpazh, to 
seize or claw.] 1. In clcus. antiq, a fabulous 
winged monster, ravenous and filthy, hav- 
ing the face of a woman and the body of a 
bird, with its feet and fingers armed with 
sharp claws, and the face pale with hunger. 



Harpy, (Voin an antique gcin. 

The harpies wore three in number, Aello, 
Ocypete, and Celeno. In her. the harpy is 
repi’esented as a vulture with the head and 
breast of a woman. — 2. The harpy-eagle 
(which see).— 3. A name given to the Circus 
4Bruginoeus» or marsh-haiTier, a British spe- 
cies of hawk, allied to the buzzards. See 
11ARIIIHII.--4. Anv rapadous or ravenous 
animal; an extortioner; a plunderer. 

I will . . . do you anyom^ssage . . . rather than 
hold three words conference with this har^. SkaJt^. 

Harpy-eatflo (hkr'pi-d-^. n. The Uarpyia 
destructor of Linn., \!hfyrhrasaetus Harpyia 
of modem zoologists, a raptorial bird of 
Mexico and South America, celebrated for 
the enormous development of its legs and 
beak, and for the strength and power it 
evinces in mastering its prey. 

BarquahuM* BarquahiiSB (hur'kwd-bus). 

See ARQUBBDSB. 

Harquelmiudar (httricwB-bus-dr'T. SeeAa- 

. qVBBUSIBR. 

Utrr (bar), n. [See Haab.] A Btorm pro- 
ceeding from the sea; a tempest; an eagre. 


Barrage t (hUr'raJ), v.e. To harass; to 
plunder from. 

This of Lincoln, harra£ett out before, should now 
lie fullow. Fuller. 

HArrateen (har-ra-t^n^), n, A kind of stuff 
or cloth. Sheiistone. 

HArrlCO (har'ri-kdX n. The same as Uari- 
eot 

Harridan (ha'ri-dan), n. [lY. haridelle, Prov. 
Fr. hardele, harm, a worn-out horse, a Jade. ] 
A hag; an odious old woman; a vlxenisli 
woman; a trollop. 

Harrier (ha'ri-6r), n. [From/mre.] A small 
kind of dog of the hound specios employed 
in hunting the hare. There arc particular 
breeds of the hariler, as the largo slow- 
j hunting haiTier and the little fox-bcagle, 

' and a cross-breed between these. In all 
the scent is extremely keen, which enables 
them to follow all the doublings of the hare. 
Harrier (lia'ri-6r), n. [From harry, to pil- 
lage, l>eoause it pillages the poultry-yards.] 
A hawk of the genus Circus, allied to the 
buzzards. The harriers arc more bold and 
active than the buzzards. They strike their 
prey upon Uie ground and generally fly 
very low. There are several species, as the 
marsh- harrier, the hen-harrier, and ash- 
coloured harrier. These are all found in 
Groat Britain. The marsh-harrier (C. mm- 
giuosus), also called the moor -buzzard, 
narpy, and duck-hawk, is from 21 inches to 
23 inches long. The head of the male is 
yellowish white. The hen-harrier (C. ci/- 
aneus) is 18 Inches to 20 inches long ; the 
adult male is of an almost uniform gray, 
the female brown. The female is called the 
ringtail, from the rust-coloured rii^ fuiined 
by tlie tips of the tail-feathers. The hen- 
hariier is very destructive to poultry-yards, 
whence the name. The male is sometimes 
known as the blue hawk. 

HazTi-karrl, Harri-kirl (haYi-ka'ri, ha'ii- 
kiYi), n. The Chinese term for the mode 
of suicide incumbent on Japanese military 
and civil officials, when ordered by govern- 
ment to pei*lorm it as a punishment for any 
offence. It is effected by inflicting two 
gashes on tho belly in the form of a cross. 
Called frequently by English writers JTceppp 
Despatch. Written also Harri-kiru. 
Harnngtoiit (hftr'iing-ton), n. A farthing: 
BO named bec^iuso Lord Hairington olitained 
from James I. a patent for making brass 
farthinga 

Harrliu^xilte (hUr'ring-ton-It), n. Same 
as Natrolite (which see). 

Blarrot t (ha'rot), n. A corruption of Herald. 

The first red herring that was broiled in Adam and 
F.ve's kitchen do 1 fetch my pedigree from, by the 
harrot's hook. B. yousou. 

HaiTOW (Ita'rd), n. [A. Sax. harewe, hyrwe; 
D. harve, Sw. harf, a harrow; perhaps from 
A. Sax. hyrwian, to vox, to afflict) An 
agricultural implement, usually formed of 
pieces of timber or metal crossing each 
other, and set with iron teeth, called tines. 



H.^rrow. 


It is drawn over ploughed land to level It 
and break the clods, and to cover seed when 
sown. An Implement, called a chain har- 
row, consisting of a congeries of iron rings, 
is used for covering grass seeds, and espe- 
cially for separating weeds from the earth 
or clods in which they are enveloped. 

Harrow (ha'ro), v.t l. I'o draw a harrow 
over, for the purpose of breaking clods and 
levelling the sunace, or for covering seed 
sown; to break or tear with a harrow; as, 
to harrow land or ^und.— 2. To tear; to 
lacerate; to torment; to harass. 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would Marrow up thy soul, SMak. 

BArrowt (ha'rO), v.t [See Haury.] To 
pillage; to strip; to lay waste by violence. 

Meaning thereby to harrow his people, did ac- 
cumulate them the rather. Bacon. 

Harrow exclam. See Harow. 

Harrower (liaTO-^r), n. One who harrows, 

Harrower (haY0-6r). n. A species of hawk; 
a harrier (which see). 

Harrowlngly (ha'rO-ing-li), adv. In a har- 
rowing manner; excruciatingly. 

Harry (ha'ri), v.t pret. A pp. harried; ppr. 
harrying. [A. Sax. hergianjisrian, to plun- 


der to afflict, from here, an army, an ex- 
pedition; comp. Icel. herja, to lay wasto, 
to oppress; Dan. hasrue. haHje, Q.(^r)heeren, 
to ravage. With this word tiie A. Sax. 
hyncian, to vex, afflict, seems to have been 
eoi'ly confounded. See Harrow.] 1. To 
strip; to pillage; to plunder; to rob; as, to 
harry a bird's nest. 

And still, from time to time the heathen host 
Swiirm'd overseas and Mamed what was left. 

7'e9t*^soM. 

2. To harass; to agitate; to tease; to harrow. 

1 repent me much 

That I .so Mamed him. SMaJt. 


Harry t (ha'ri), v. L To make harassing in- 
cursions. 

What made your rogueships 
Harryiuff for victuals hercT Beau, {'r FI. 

Harry Soph (ha-ri-sof 0. n. [Gr. erisin^s, 
very leiu'iied.] In tho Hnivorsltv of Cam- 
bridge, a title given to those students who, 
having attained sufficient standing to take 
tho degree of B. A., declare themselves can- 
didates for a degree in law or physic. 
Harsh ( liRrsh ), a. [A Scandinavian word : 
O.K. and Sc. luirsk, harsh, rough, sharp, 
acid; Dan. andO.Sw. /larjfk, rancid; Q.harscn. 
harsh, rough; root doubtful.] 1. Rough; 
rugged; grating; especially, (a) to the touch; 
as, harsh cloth: opposed to smooth. 'Harsh 
Baud.' (b) To the taste; as, Mrsh 

fruit, (r) To tlie ear; discordant ; lairing ; 
as, harsh notes; a harsh voice.— 2. Austere; 
crabbed; morose; peevish; as, civilization 
softens tho harsh temper or nature of man. 

He was a wise man and an eloquent; but in his 
nature harsh and haughty. Baton. 

3. Rough; rude; abusive; rigorous; severe; 
as, a Imrsh roflectiou. 

Bear p.'itiently the Marsh words of thy enemies. 

yer. Taylor. 

Harshly (httrshli). adv. In a liarsh manner; 
roughly; austerely; crabbudly; rudely; un- 
pleasantly. 

It would sound harshly in her ears. SMak. 

Harshness (harsh'ues), n. The quality or 
condition of being harsh. 

*Tis not enough no harshness give offtnee. 

The !»cnuicl muiit Seem an echo to the sense. Po/e. 

— Acrimony, Asperity, Harshness, Tartness. 
See ACRIMONY. 

Harslet (hUrslet), n. Same as Haslet. 

Hart (hurt), ?!. [A. Sax. heart, hiorot; comp. 
L.G. and D. hert, Dan. hiort, Sw. hjort, Icel. 
fnortr, O. hirseh, stag ; lit. horned animal ; 
allied to Gr. keros, L. cornu, a horn. See 
Horn.] A stag or male deer when he has 
passed his fifth year, and the sur-royal or 
crown antler is formed. See Antlbb. 
Hart of ten, a hart with ten tines or 
branches on his honis. 

A great large deer 1^ 

What head T— Forked, a hart of ten. B. yofison. 


Hartall (hart'al), n. The East Indian name 
of oruiment 

Haxtmest, Hartebeest (hSrt'best, hurite- 
bast), n. [Dutch.] The name given by the 
Dutch colonists to the koama, a South Afri- 
can antelope. See Kaama. 

Haxt-berry. Hart-crop (hsrt'be-rl, hurt'- 
krop), n. Dilberry (which see). 

Hartent (hUrt'n), v.t To hearten; to en- 
courage. Spenser. 

Hartin Oittri'in)* (^loHiyO.) A fossil resin 
resembling liartite; massive, but crystalliz- 
ing from rock-oil in needles belonging to 
tho trimetrio system. It is found in tho 
lignite of Oberhart, Austria. 

Haruto Oikrt'it), ft. (C,Ufi.) A fossil resin 
resembling haitiu, and found like it in the 
lignite of Oberhart, Austria. 

Hartroyal (hUrt'roi-al), n. A plant, a spe- 
cies of plaintaiii. 

Hart*B-61ovor, Hart’a-trefoU (harts' ki6- 
vdr. hurts' tre-foil), n. A plant, the com- 
mon yellow melilot {Melilotus ojldnalis). 
See Melilot. 

Hartshorn (harts'hom), n. Tlie antler of 
the hart or stag (Ofnrua elaphus). Tho con- 
stituent elements of deciduous lioms differ 
materially from those of nersisteut horns, 
as of the ox, and are identical, or nearly so, 
with those of bone. These horns were for- 
merly much used as a source of ammonia, 
and the products of their distillation much 
used in medicine under the name of tho 
voUitUe salt of hartshum, spirit of harts- 
horn, but these have now been supersedeil 
by simpler preparations of ammonia and 
carbonate of ammonia. See Ammonla— 
Jetty qf hartshorn, a nutritive jelly, formerly 
obtained ffom the shavings of the horns of 
harts, now procured by planing down the 
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bones of calves. — HarUihani plantain, 
Plantago Cmranopus. See BVCKS-UOKN. 
Hftrt’B-tongue (l^^lrts'tung), n. The popular 
name of a genus of ferns, the Soolopen- 
drlui^ nat. order Polypodiaceio. One spe- 
cies (A wlgare) is found in Britain. The 
name hartVtongue is also given to another 
fem-^Polyvodium phyllUidU. 
HArt’B-treioU. See Hart's-cloyrr. 
HfeurtWOrt(hArtV6rt),n. Tordylium, agenus 
of plants, nat. order Umbelliferic, having 
pinnatisect leaves and compound umbels of 
white flowers, chiefly natives of the Medi- 
terranean region. One species, T. maxi- 
mum, ail annual, has been found growing 
in waste ground about London and Oxford. 
Harom-acarom (ha'runvska'ruiu), a. ri*er- 
haps from hare, to fright, and scare.] Uarc- 
brauied; unsettled; giddy; rash. 
Harum-scarum (liA'runi-ska'rum), n. A 
giddy, hare-brained, or rash person. 
Haruspice. Hoc Akuspicr. 

Haruspicy (ha-rus'pis-i). See Aruspicy. 
Harvest (hAr' vest), n. [A. Sax. har/estjieav- 
/est, hofr/est; comp. O. Fris. harvest, (1. herbst, 
D. herfst, autiiinn, harvest; probably cog- 
nate with Or. karpos, fruit, L. caipo, to 
pluck. Wedgwood, following Ihrc, thinks 
the truer fonn is seen in loci, haunt, Sw. 
and Dan. host, harvest, autumn, D. ooyst, 
harvest, from L. aug^tstus, the month of 
August, Armor, east, harvest, being of the 
same origin.] 1. The season of gathering a 
crop of any kinti; the time of reajiing and 
gathering corn and other grain. —2. That 
which is reaped and gathered in; the ripe 
corn or grain collected and secured in barns 
or stacks. 

To glean the broken e.-xr*; after the man 
That tlie main harvest reap*;. ShnJb. 

.T The product of any labour; gain; result; 
effect; consequence. 

Let us the harfe.it of our labour eat. Dryden. 
Wh.nt is that to him th.it re.aps not tuirrest of his 
youthful Joys? J'e$tnys(*n. 

Harvest (hiii*'vest), v. t. To reap or gather, 
as com and other fruits, for the use of man 
and beast. 

Harvest-bug (hAr'vcst lmg), n. A species 
of tick {Leptiin aufttunialin) which infests 
the skin in the autumn. 

Harvester Omr'vest-fir), n. One who or that 
which harvests; specifically, an American 
machine for cutting grain, grass, or other 
c^rop; a mower; a reaper 
Harvest-feast (har'vest-fcst), n. The feast 
made at the ingathering of the harvest. 
Harvest-field (har^vest-fel<l), u. A Held 
from which a harvest is gathered. 
Harvest-fiy (hur'vcst-fll). n, A name applied 
in America to several large heiiiipteroiis in- 
sects of tlie ('icada group, popularly called 
locusts in the I'nited .States. 

Harvest-goose (har^vest-gos), n, A stuhhlc- 
goose (wliich see). 

Harvest-home (hilr'vcst-hOm), n. 1 . 1’hc 
time of getting home the harvest; the bring- 
ing home of the harvest : hence, any oppor- 
tunity for making gain. 

. . . And his chin, new rrnpjcd. 

Showed like a stubble land .it harvest-hotfir. Shak. 

1 will use her the key of the curk<»ldly rogue’s 
coffer; and there's my hurfe^t-home. Shah, 

2. Ihe song Sling hy reapers at the feast 
made at the gathering of corn, or the feast 
itself. 

Come, my boys, come. 

And merrily ro.ir out harvest-home, Drydett, 

Harvest-lady (luii''vest>ht-di), n. The second 
reaper in a row. 

Harvest-lord (har'vest-lord), n. The head- 
reaper at the liarvest, or the first reaper in 
a row. 

Harvest-louse Oiar^vest-lous), n. 8amo as 
Harvent-bug (which secj). 

Harvestman (bar 'vest -man), n, 1. A 
labourer in harvest. 2. A hmg-lcgged spider 
of the family Phalangidie, in which the 
head and ahdnuirii are united into one 
piece. Tliese spiilcrs are common In gai- 
dons. Called also Shppht'rd-Hpider. 
Harvest-month (Inir'vcst'month), n. Tlie 
month of .September. 

Harvest-moon (har'vest-miin). n. The moon 
near the full at the time of harvest, or 
aliout the autiininul equinox, when, hy 
reason of the small angle of the ecliptic and 
the moon's orbit with the horizon, it rises 
nearly at the same hour for several days. 
Harvest-mouse (har'vcst-mous), n. The 
Muh mettMoriuH, a very small species of field- 
mouse, which builds Its nest amidst the 
straws of standing corn and sometimes in 
thistles. 


Harvest -queen (har'vest-kwSn), n. An 
image reprosonting Ceres, formerly carried 
about on the last day of harvest. 

Harvest-spider (har'vest-spl-ddr), n. Same 
as iiaroeatman, 2. 

Harvest-woman (hRr'vcst-wR-man), n. A 
woman employed in harvest work. 

Harwe.t v.t To harry; to pillage. 

Has (liaz). The third person singular of the 
verb have, 

HasardOUr,t n. A player at hazard; a game- 
, ster. Chaucer, 

; Ha8ardrle,t n. Gaming iu general. Chau- 
I cer. 

Has-been (haz'ben). n. Anytlilng old or 
aiieieiit, as an animal, custum, Ac.: used 
chiefly or only in the phrase, a good old 
has-bee n. [Scotch. ] 

There are so many relics of ancient superstition 
litiirering in the Kind, .md worshipped under the dc> 
luding and endearing names of 'Gude auld has- 
beeHs,' BiacAwootts 


Haschish (liash'esh), n. See Bhang. 

Haset (haz), v,t. To haze; to frighten; to 
harass. Booth, 

Hash (hash), v,t, (Fr. haehcr, K. to hack. See 
H ACK. ] To chop into small pieces; to mince 
and mix; as, to hash meat. 

Hash (hash), n. [Fr. hachin, a hash, from 
hacher, to mince, to hack.] 1. That which 
is hashed or chopped up; minced meat, or 
a di.sh of meat, especially such as has been 
already cooked, nn«l vegetables chopped into 
small pieces ami mixed. - - 2. Any mixture and 
second preparation of old matter; a repeti- 
tion; a re-cxhibitioii. 

I cannot bc.ir elections and still less the hash of 
them over again in a first session. //. It atpoie, 

з. A sloven; a country clown; a btiipid, soft, 
or silly fellow. *A poor, doylt, druckeii 
hash,* Burnn. [.Scotch.] 

Hasheesh, Has^h (hash'esh), n. See 
Bhang. 

Hash -meat, Hashed -meat (hash 'met, 
hasht'mSt). n. A dish composeil of minced 
meat; hash. 

Hask,t Basket [W. Msg, sedge, 

rushes.) A case made of rushes or flags; a 
wicker basket for carrying fish. Spenser, 
Haslet (has'lot), n. tCoiitr. for hastelet; Fr. 
hnstillc, the pluck of an animal. The fjrlm- j 
ary soii.se Is a little roasting, from haste, a 
spit, from L. hast a, a spear. J The entrails 
of a beast, especially of a hog, which arc 

и. sed for human food, as the heai't, liver, 
lights, Ac. 

Haslock, Hassock (has'lok. has'sok), a, A 
term descriptive of the finest wool of the 
fleece of sheep, being the lock that grows 
on the hulse or throat. ' A staiie o’ haslock 
woo’.* Bums, (.Scotch. ] 

Hasoda (ha-seVda), n. [Turk.] In the Turk- 
ish seraglio, a school established for train- 
ing young slaves of both sexes. Brougham. 
Hasp (hasp), n. [A. .Sax. hcespe, hasps, the 
liooK of a hinge; comp. Icel. hespa, a skein, 
a fastening; G. hcespe, a clasp, a fastening; 
haspel, a reel ; Dan. hasp, haspe, a hasp, a 
reef. ] LA clasp, especially a clasp that 
passes over a staple to he fastened by a 
padlock; also, a metal hook for fastening a 
door. 2. A spindle to wind yam, thread, 
or silk on. [L<jcal. j -3. A f|uantity of yam, 
the fourth part of a spindle. --4. An instni- 
ment for cutting the surface of grass-land. 
Called also a Scarifier.-- Hasp and staple, 
in Scots law, the ancient form of entering 
an heir in a burgage subject, in accordance 
with which the heir was made to take hold 
of the hasp and staple of the dor>r as a 
symbol of possession, and then enter the 
house and bolt liltnself in, the transuction 
being noted and registered. 

Hasp (hasp), v.t. To shut or fasten wlUi a 
hasp. 

HasplCOU t (hasp'i-kol), n. A harpsichord. 
Golasuiith. 

Hassack, Hassock (has'sak, has'sok), n. 
The provincial name for Kentish rag-stone. 
HassoOk (has'sok), n. [Origin doubtful. 
Gijnip. Sc. haslock, hassock, W. hesa, sedge, 
also Sw. hwass, rushes.] 1. A thick mat or 
biisB on which persons kneel in church; 
also a small, generally round footstool, con- 
sisting of a cloth outside covering, stuffed 
inside with flock or other material. 

And knees and hassocks are well nigh divorced. 

Cowper. 

2. [.Scotch.] A besom; anything bushy; a 
large round turf used as a seat. 

Hassock. See Hamlock. 

Hast (hast). The second person singular of 
the verb have, 1 have, thou hast, contracted 
from havest. 



Hastate Leaf 
{Atriyiex hastata). 


Hastate, Hkstated (hss't&t, hos'tftt-edl a, 
[L. hasUhtus, from hasta, a spear.] In hot. 

spear-shaped; resembling 
the head of a halberd; 
triangular, hollowed at 
the base and on the sides, 
with the angles spreading; 
as, a hastate leaf. 
HaBtato-laiioeolato(has- 
t&t'o-Ian-sd-o-latX a. In 
bot, between spear-shimed 
and lance-shaped. Lou- 
dan, 

Hastato-sagittato (has- 

tat'o-saj'i-^), a. In bot. 
between spear-shaped and 
arrow-shaped. Loudon. 
Haste (hast), n. [A. Sax. hoist, hot, violent; 
G. Sw. and Dan. hast, liaste, whence O. Fr. 
haste; l*^. hdte. The word as used in moilern 
English probably came in through the 
French.] 1. Celerity of motion ; speed; swift- 
ness; despatch; exjieditlon: applied only to 
voluntary lieings, as men and other animals, 
never to otlier bodies. 

The king's business required hosts, i Sam. xxi. 8 . 

2. Sudden excitement of passion; quickness; 
precipitance; vehemence. 

1 sail! in my haste. All men are liars. Ps. cxvi. zi. 

:K I’he state of being urged or pressed by 
business; hurry; urgency; as, I am in great 
haste. - Tomake haste, to hasten, to proceed 
rapiilly. Shakspere also uses such expres- 
sions as 'make good haste,* 'make your best 
haste,' 'make your soonest haste,' 'make all 
the speedy haste you may;* also, ‘let him 
take his Aasfe;.’— SYN. Speed, quickness, 
nimblenesB, swiftness, expedition, celerity, 
rapidity, despatch, huiry, urgency, precipi- 
tance, vchemcnco, precipitation. 

Haste, Hasten (hast, has'nX v.t. To press; 
to drive or urge forward ; to push on ; to 
precipitate; to accelerate the movement of; 
to expedite. 

All hopes of succour from your arms arc past; 

To save us now, you must our ruin haste, r^yden. 

I would hasten niy escape from the windy storm. 

Ps. Iv. 8 . 

Tsed reflexively in the sense of to make 
haste; to bo speedy or quick. 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed. .Shak. 

Haste, Hasten (bast, hAs'n), v.i. To move 
with celerity; to bo rapid In motion; to be 
speedy or (piick. 

Tlicy were troulilcd, and ha.Kted away. Ps. xlviii. 5 . 

I hastened to the spot whence the noise came. 

Defoe. 

Hastener (has'n-dr), n. l. One that hastens 
or urges forward. 

Prifie .ind indigence, the two great hasteners of 
modern poems. Johnson. 

2. A metal kitchen-stand tor keeping in the 
heat of the flro to the joint while cooking. 
Hastifit a. Hasty. Chaucer. 

Hastiny,! adv. Hastily. Chaucer, 

Hastlle (haB'til), a. In bot. same as Has- 
tate. 

Hastily (li&st'i-li), adv. [See Hasty.] In a 
hasty maimer; quickly; raahlv; under the 
influence of sudden excitement. 

Half clothed, half naked, hastily retire. Dryden. 

Hastiness (hast'i-nea), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being hasty; quickness; promptitude; 
rashness; irritability. 

Our hastiness to embrace a thing of so perilous 
consequence should cause posterity to feel those 
evils. Hooker, 

As for that heat nnd hastiness . . . , which was 
in him iniHlikcd and offensive, age and time would 
daily diminish and bereave him of ir Holland. 

Hasting (h&st'ing), a. Coming soon to ma- 
turity; ripening early: used only in compo- 
sition, aa in Aairfinif-apple, hasting-pear, 
early ripe varieties of apple and pear. 
HasUng niHstlng), n, [From hastv.] An 
early n’uit or vegetable; specifically, an 
early kind of pea. 

HaBting-apple(h&st'iDg-Rp-pl),n. An apple 
which ripens early. 

Hasting-pear (hast'ing-p&r). n. An early 
pear. Cmlcd also Green Chisel. 

Hastings Band (hast'Ingz sand), n. In 
geol. the middle group of the Wealden for- 
mation in England, and occurring around 
Hastings iu Sussex. The Hastings sand 
is composed chiefly of sand, aandstono, 
clay, and calcareous grit, passing into lime- 
stone. 

Bastlve t QtheViy), a. [0. Fr. hastif, Mod.irr. 
hdt^, from haste,} Forward; early, as fruit. 
Hasty (h&st’i), a. 1. Moving or acting with 
haste; quick; speedy: opposed to afoia. 
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Be not kas^ to so out of hit eight. Eccl. vill. 3. 

2. Eager; precipitate; rash; inconsiderate: 
opposed to Mi 

Seest thou n man that is hasty in his words? there 
is Riorc hope of a fool than of him. Prov. xxix, »o. 

8. Irritable ; easily excited to wrath ; pas- 
sionate: applied to persona 

He that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. Prov. xiv. 29. 

4 . Arising from or indicating passion; pas- 
sionate: applied to words or actions. 

Take no unkindness of his hasty words. Shah. 

6. Early ripe; forward. Is. xxviii. 3. 


Hasty-footed (hast'i-fut-ed). a. Nimble; 
swift of foot. * Hasty^fooUd time.’ Shak. 

Haaty-puddlng (hast'l-pud-ding\ n. 1. A 
thick batter or pudding made of milk and 
flour boiled quickly together; also, oatmeal 
and water boiled together; porridge. — 
2. (United States.] A batter made of Indian 
meal stirred into boiling water; mush. 

Hasty-Wltted (has'ti-wlt-ted), a. Rash; in- 
considerate. Shak. 

Hat (hat), n. (A. Sax. hoet, hcUt; cog. Dan. 
hat, Sw. halt, Icel. Adffr— hat. But G. hut, 
a hut, and E. hood are not allied to it.] 
1 . A covering for the head; a head-dress 
with a crown, sides, and continuous brim, 
made of different materials, as felt, silk, 
wool, straw, Ac., and worn by men or wo- 



Forms of Hats in 16th, 17th, and x8th centuries. 

X, 9, time of Henry VIII. 3, time of Mary. 
4, time of F.Uxabeth. «, 6, time of Janies and 
Charles 1 . 7, 8, time of Commonwealth. 9, lu, time 
of William III. xi-16. Eighteenth century. 

men for defending the head from rain or 
heat, or for ornament.— 2. The dignity of a 
cardinal: from the broad-brimmed scarlet 
hat which forms' part of a cardinal’s dress. 
—To give one a hat, to lift the hat to one, 
or to take it off in his presence; to salute. 

1 said nothing to you, but jrave you my hat as I 
passed you. History o/Loi. yack, 1793. 

—To hamj up one's hat in a house, to make 
one's self at home; to take up ono's residence 
in another's house. 

The merchants of Calcutta are celebrated for a 
frank and liberal hospitality, which dates from the 
time when every European huNg tty his hat in his 
banker's or his agent's house on his arriving in the 
country. tK H. Husset/. 

—To pass round the hat, to ask for money 
in the shape of charity, subscription, Ac. 
HatablB (hat'a-bl), a. Tliat may be hated; 
odious. 

Hat-l»and(hat'bandXn. A band round a hat. 
Hat-blobk (hat'blok), n. A block for form- 
ing or dressing hats on. 

Ha^bOdy (hatnt>od-i), n. The whole body 
of a hat In an unfinished state. 

Hat-boz (hat'boks), n, A box for a hat. 
Hat-bruan (hat^brush), n. A soft brush for 
hats. 

HAt-oase (hatlcfis), n. Same as Hat-box, 
'Hatch (haoh), v.t lAllied to G. heeken, to 
hatch, to breed, to bring forth young ones; 
heeke, the pairing of birds, a brood. Wedg- 


wood connects it with hook, assigning as its 
proper meaning, to chip or break the shell.] 

1 . To produce young from eggs by incuba- 
tion, or by artificial neat. 

As the partridge sittethoneggsand hatchsth them 
not. Jer. xvii. 11. 

2. To contrive or plot; to form by medita- 
tion, and bring into being; to originate and 
produce; as, to haXeh mischief; to hatch 
heresy. 

Thine are fancies hatch'd 
In silken<folded idleness. Tennyson. 

Hatch (hach), v.i. To produce young; to 
bring the young to maturity; as, eggs will 
not natch without a due degree and con- 
tinuance of heat. 

Hatch (liach), n. 1. A brood; as many 
young birds as are produced at once, or by 
one incubation. —2. The act of hatcliiug; 
what is brought forth. 

Something's in his soul. 

O'er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 

And 1 do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger. Shak. 

Hatch (hach), v.t (Fr. hacker, to hack, to 
shade by lines. ] 1. To shade by lines in draw- 
ing and engraving; especially, to shade by 
lines crossing each other. 

Those hatchmjg^ strokes of the pencil. Dryden. 
2.t To chase; to engrave. * Hatched in sil- 
ver.' Shak. ‘This sword silvered and 
hatched.* Ch^nrnn. — 3 .t To spot; to stain: 
to steep. * His weapon hatch'd in blood.* 
Beau, tie FI. 

BEatCh (hach), n. [A. Sax. hosea, the bar of 
a door; Sc. hack, heck, a rack for hay; D. 
hek, a grating; O. heck, a fence of laths.] 

1. The grate or frame of cross-bars laid over 
the opening in a ship's deck; one of the 
pieces of the lid or cover of a hatchway.— 

2. The opening in a ship's deck, or the pas- 
sage from one deck to another, the name of 
the grate itself being used for the opening; 
more properly called the hatchway. See 
Hatchway. — 3 . An opening in the floor of 
a shop, warehouse, Ac., admitting to a lower 
apartment; a trap-door. - 4 . A half-door or 
a door with an opening over it. 

In at the window, or else o'er the hatch. .Shak. 

6. A floodgate. -6. In mining, an opening 
made in mines, or made in search of mines. 

7 . A frame or weir in a river for catching 
fish.— 8. A bedstead. [Scotch.] 

A rude wooden stool, and still ruder hatch ur bed- 
fr.ame. Sir tV. Scott. 

9 . A hollow trap, to catch weasels and other 
animals. [Provincial.]— To be under hatches, 
(a) to lie in the interior of a ship with the 
hatches down. * The mariners asleep under 
the hatches.* Shak. {b) To be in distress, 
depression, or slavery. 

He assures us how this fatherhood continued its 
course till the captivity in Egypt, and then the poor 
' ■ ' ^ * ' ‘^hes. Locke, 


fatlierhood 'was under hatch 


Hatch (hach), v.i. To close, as with a hatch 
or hatches. 

If in our youth we could pick itfi some pretty 
estate, 'twere not amiss to keep our door hatched, 

Shak. 

Hatoh-har(hach'bilr),a. One of the iron bars 
by which the hatches of a ship are secured. 
Hatbh-boat (hach'b6t), n. A kind of half- 
decked flshing-boat ; one that has a hatch 
or well for holding fish. Simmonds. 
HatChel (hach'el), n. [A softened form of 
hackle or heckle.] An instrument formed 
with long iron teeth set in a board, for 
cleansing flax or hemp from the tow, hards, 
or coarse part; a hackle or heckle. 

HatChel (hach'el), v.t. 1. To draw flax or 
hemp through the teeth of a hatchel, for 
separating the coarse part and broken 
pieces of the stalk from the fine fibrous 
parts ; to hackle or heckle. - 2 . To tease or 
vex by sarcasms or reproaches; to heckle. 
Hatcheller (hach'el-6r),n. One who hatchels. 
Hatcher (hach'^r). ft. One who hatches ; a 
contriver; a plotter. 

A man ever in haste, a great hatcher and breeder 
of business. Swift. 

Hatchet (hach'et), n. [Fr. hachette, from 
hacher, to cut: of Teutonic origin. Akin G. 
hacke, a hatchet: A. 8ax. haecan, to cut; £. 
hack, Ac. See Hack.] A small axe with a 
short handle, used with one hand.— To take 
up the hatchet, to make war; fo bury the 
hatchet, to make ^ace: phrases derived 
from the customs of the American Indiana 
See TOHAHAWK. 

Hhtchet-lkce (hacli'et-fas). n. A face with 
sharp and prominent features; a face like a 
hatchet. 

An ape his own dear image will embrace ; 

An ugly beau ador«i> hatchuface. Drj^n. 


Hatfihet-flUied (hach^et-fast), a. Having a 
hatchet-face; having a thin face with pro- 
minent features. 

Hhtchetine (hach'et-In), n. [After Mr. 
Hatchett, the mineralogist.] 1. A fattv sub- 
stance occurring in thin flaky veins In the 
argillaceous ironstone of Merthyr -Tydvil 
and other localities, like wax or sperma- 
ceti in consistence, of a yellowish -white 
or greenish-yellow colour. Inodorous when 
cold, but of a slightly bituminous odour 
when heated, or after fusion. It is also 
termed Adipocere Mineral and Mineral 
Tallow. (See Adipocrrb.) It consists of 
86 carbon and 14 hydrogen.— 2 . A soft 
mineral containing 80 carbon, 20 hydrogen, 
found in cavities of carboniferous rocks in 
Saxony. 

Hatchet-shaped (haclfet-Bhapt). a. Having 
the shape of a hatchet; dolabriform (which 
see). 

Hatchet-work (hach^et-werk), n. Work 
executed by means of a hatchet. 

Hatching (hach'ing), n. Shading in a draw- 
ing or engraving consisting of crossed lines; 
cross-hatching. 

Hatching- apparatus (hach'ing-ap-pa-ra- 
tus), n. An artifleial incubator for bringing 
forth chickens from eggs by tlie agency of 
steam and hot water. 

Hatchment (hach^ment), n. [Corrupted 
from achievement.] In her. the coat of arms 
of a person dead, usually placed on the front 
of a house, in a church, or on a hearse at 
funerals, by which the fact of the death 
and the rank of the deceased may be known; 
the whole being distinguished in such a 



H.'itchment of an Esgulre—his arms impaled with 
those of his wife^the wife surviving. 


manner as to indicate whether the person 
was a bachelor, a married man, a wife, Ac. 
Called also Achievement. 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment e'ex his bones. 

Shak. 

Hatchment (hachWnt). n. [From hatch^ 
to chase, to engrave.] An ornament on the 
hilt of a sword. 

Let there be deducted, out of our main potation, 
Five marks in hatchments to adorn tins thigh. 

Reau. FI. 

Hatchway (hnch'wa), n. 1. Faut. a B(|uare 
or oblong opening in the deck, affording a 
passage from one deck to another, or into 
the hold or lower apartments. The after- 
hatchwau is placed near the stern of the 
vessel ; uie fore-hatchway towards the bows; 
the main-hatchway is placed near the main- 
mast. and is the largest in the ship.— 2 . The 
oi>ening of any trap-door, as in a floor, ceil- 
ing, or roof. 

Hatchway-Bcreena (hach'wa-skrflnz), n. pi. 
Pieces of thick woollen cloth put round 
the hatchways of a ship-of-war in the time 
of an engagement. They arc also called 
Fire-screens. 

HatChy (hat'chi), n. Same as Hasheesh. 
Hat-dfe (hat'di), n. A block for holding a 
hat while pressing. 

Hate (liat), v.t. pret. A pp. hated; ppr. hat- 
ing. [A. Sax. hate, hete, hate, hatred, hatian, 
to hate; comp. Goth, haian, Icel. and Sw. 
hata, D. haten, G. hassen, to hate.] 1 . To 
dislike greatly; to have a great aversion to. 

The Roman tyrant was contented to be hated, if 
he was but feared. Rambler. 

2 . In Scrip, to love less. Mat vi. 24 . 

If any man come to me, and hate niH father «*ind 
mother. Luke xiv. sS. 

—Hate, Abhor, Detest iJafe, generic, includ- 
ing the other two, and specifically implying 
the presence of a great dislike and the idea 


oh, ohs&Xk\ 
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of continuance^ the feeling not noceuarily 
apringing from a Bpecihc cause; aJbhor, lit, 
to start from with a strong emotion of 
horror, to have all our better feelings ex- 
cited against; defeat, lU, to boar witness 
against, to condemn with loathing and in- 
dignation, to look upon with the strongest 
feelings of dislike and condemnation. 

Do good to them which hate you. l^iike vi. 07 . 

I ahher this dilatory sloth. Skak, 

1 do elete^ false perjured FroCeus. SMak, 
SVN. To abhor, detest, abominate, loathe. 
Hate (hat), n. [K. Sax. hate, hete; comp. 
Icel. natr, D. hoot, Ooth, hiui$, G. hose, 
hate.1 Great dislike or aversion; hatred. 

* Haughty J uno’s unrelenting hate, * Dryden, 

What a fine definition of hate is that which Chaucer 
gives in the Perxones Tate ‘ Hate is old wrathe.' It 
M. however, borrowed from Cicero.—* Odium ira in- 
veterata.' 7'hsc. Disp. iv. gi C, P, Marsh, 

Hat6,t v.t. fA. Sax. Adfan, to name, to be 
named. SeelliaiiT.] To be named. CAats- 
eer. 

Hateful (hat'ful)» u. l. Causing hate ; ex- 
citing great diidike, aversion, or disgust; 
odioua 

Falsehood and yourself are hmttfut to us. 

Tennyson, 

2. That feels hatred; expressing hate; ma- 
lignant; malevolent. 

And worse than death, to view with hatful eyes 
His rival's conquest. Dryden, 

Stn. Oilious, detestable, abominable, exe- 
crable, loathsome, abiiorroiit, repugnant, 
malignant, malevolent. 

HatdfUUy (hat'fuMi), ada. 1. In a manner 
such as to excite great dislike; abominably; 
odiously; disgustingly. 

The ceremony was hatefulty tedious. Drummond. 

2. In a manner exhibiting hate; malignantly; 
maliciously. Ezek. xxiU. 29. 

Hatefolness (hatTul-nes). n. The finality 
of lieing hateful, or of exciting aversion or 
disgust; odiousDCss. 

Hater (hatter), n. One that hates. 

An enemy to God, and a hater of all good. 

_ Rtr T. Hr,mme, 

Hateral,HUtrel(hat^er-al,hat'relXn. [Comp. 
Prov. £. hatter, to entangle.] A dirty and 
confused heap. Galt [scotch. ] 

Hath (hath), 3d pera sing. pres, of have, 
now archaic or poetical. 

Hatlees (bat'ics), a. Having no hat. 
Hat-monev (hat'mon-i). n. A small sum of 
money paid along with the freight, to the 
master of a ship, for his care of the goods; 
primage. 

Wt-mould (hat'mdld)^ n. Same as HaUlw 
(which see). 

&t*rack (hat'rak). n. A rack furnished 
with pegs for hanging hats on. 

Hatred (ha^tred), n. [iJate, and A. Sax. 
suffix red, reed, condition.] Great dislike I 
or aversion: hate; enmity — arising from 
disapprobation of what is wrong; as, the 
hatred of vice or meannes.s; from offences 
or injuries done by fellow -men, or from 
envy. Jealousy, or the like. --AiUipathy, 
Hatred, Aversion, Jlepugtuince. See under 
Antipathy. — Syn. ill-will, enmity, hate, 
animosity, malevolence, rancour, malignity, 
odium, detestation, loathing, abhorrence, 
repugnance, antipathy. 

Hatted (hat'edX o- Covered with a hat; 
wearing a hat. 

Hatted-klt» Hatttt-ktt (hat'tit-kit), n, A 
bowlful of sour cream; also, a mixture of 
milk warm from the cow, and butter-milk. 
[Scotch.] 

He has spilled the hatted-htt that was for the Mas- 
ter’s dinner. Str tP. Scott, 

Hattemlst (hat'tcm-ist), n. One of an 
ecclesiastical sect in Holland, so called from 
Tontian von Hattem of Zealand (seventeenth 
century). They denied the expiatory sacri- 
flee of Christ, and the comiptfon of human 
nature. Brewer. 

Hatter t (hat'er), v.t (Prov. K. to entangle; 
L.G. verhaddem, to entangle.] To harasa 
He*R batter'd out with pcnuiu.e. Dryden, 
Hatter (hat'er), n. a maker orseller of hats. 
Hatterla (hat-t^'ri-iO. a genus of sanrlans 

now usually called Sphenodtm (which see). 
Hatting (hat'ing), n. 1. The trade 0 / a 
hatter— 2. 8 tuff for hats. 

HattlHilierlf, Hattl*8lieriir(hani-Bhor-if), 
n. [Turk.] An order which comes immedi- 
atelv from the Sultan of Turkey, who sub- 
scribes it usually with these words: -'Let 
my orders be executed according to its form 
and Import. ' These words are usually edged 
with gold, or otherwise ornaments An 
order given in this way is irrevocalile. See 
Fibman. 


Hattle(liatlXa. [A. Sax. Aaetof, hot, furious.] 
Wild; skittlslL [lx>cal.] 

HAttObkt (hat'tokX [A dim. from hat] 
A shock or stook of com. 

Hat-wombip (hat^w^r-ship), n. Kespoct 
paid by taking off the hat 
HaubergHt (hg'b6rg),n. A hauberk. Spar- 
ser, 

Hauberk (hg^rk), n. [Directly from O. Fr. 
haubere, Fr. havJbert, which is the O.H.G. 
haleherg—haie, the throat, and bergen, to 
defend: the word occurs also in A. Sax. {heals- 
beorga) and Icel. (hdlsbprg, n gorget). Ha- 
bergeon is a diminutive.] A coat of moil 
witnout sleeves, formed of steel rings inter- 
woven. See Habkrgron. 

Haud (hg^, v.t To hold. [Scotch.] 
UnnAitig (hAcPing). n. See IlAPDlN. 
Hauerlte (hou'er-lt), n. After F. von Hatter, 
an Austrian geoloj^st] ^fatlve disulphide 
of manganese. 

Haugh (hg6hX n. [A. Sax. haga, a field, a 
hedge: Icel. hagi, a pasture, properly a 
hedged field; Q. hage, an inclosed meadow, 
from hag, a fence, a hedge.] Low-lying fiat 
ground, properly on the border of a river, 
and sucli as is sometimes overflowed. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.] 

Hailgbtt (ligtX a. [!<>. haul, O.Fr. hault, 
high, from L.a{fi4jf, high, with A prefixed, pro- 
bably through the Influence of the G. hoeh, 
high. An older £. form was hanlte; the gh has 
probably got in through the influence of 
nigh.] rfigh; elevated; nence, proud; inso- 
lent. 'Courage Anii^Af.’ Spenser, 

No lord of thine, thou haught insulting man. 

Nor no man's lord. Shak. 

Hfl-n g bJ^ily (hgtl-li), adv. In a haughty 
manner; proudly; arrogantly; with con- 
tempt or disdain; as, to spe^ or behave 
haughtily. 

Her heavenly form too kauj^htily she priacd. 

Drydeti. 

HaugbtiueBS (hgtl-ncs), n. The quality of 
being liaughty; pride mingled with some 
degree of contempt for others; arrogance. 

1 . . will lay low the han^kttness of the terrible. 

Is xiii. 11 . 

'Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul, 

1 think the Soiiians call it stoicism. Addison. 

Syn. Arrogance, disdain, contemptuousness, 
superciliousness, loftiness. 

Haugbty (hgt'i), a. [From havght ] 1. Proud 
and disdainful; having a high opinion of 
one's self, with sonic contempt for others; 
lofty and arrogant; suiierclljous ; as, a 
haughty person; a haughty spirit. 

His wife was a woman of a haughty ami imperious 
nature. Ciarendon. 

2. Proceeding from excessive pride, or pride 
mingled with contempt; manifesting pride, 
disdain, or defiance; as, a haughty air or 
walk; a haughty tone. 

At the high and haughty sound, 

Rock, wood, and river rung around. Sir IV. Scott, 

3. t Lofty; bold; of high hazard. 'Tills 
haughty enterprise.' Spenser.— A. t Lofty; 
high. ' To measure the most haughty moun- 
tain's height.' Spenser, 

HauKhhl), v.t [Clomp. D. halen, Dan. hale, 
hal6n, hol&n, G. holen, to fetch, to 
drag, to tow; the word passed from the 
Teutonic into the Romance languages, as 
in Fr. haler, to haul, to tow; Sp. Muar.] 
To pull or draw with force; to transport by 
drawing; to drag; to tug; as, to haul a heavy 
Ijody along on the ground; to haul a boat on 
shore: much used by seamen ; as, to haul 
down the sails; haul in the boom; haul aft» 
Ac.— To haul over the eoals, to bring to a 
reckoning; to take to task; to reprimand.— 
To haul the wind {naut), to turn the head 
of the ship nearer to the point from which 
the wind blows, by arranging the sails more 
obliouely. bracing the yards more forward, 
hauling tne sheets more aft, Ac, 

Eaiil(h»I),o.i Naut to alter a ship's course; 
to change the direction of sailing. 

I iraniediately hauled up for it, and found It to be 
an Island. Cook. 

■ '^To haul off, to sail closer to the wind in 
order to ftA farther off from any object — 
To haul in with, to sail close to the wind 
in order to approach an object more nearly. 
The wind also is said to haul round to any 
point of the compass when it gradually 
shifts in that direction. 

Haul (hRi). n, 1. A pulling with force; a 
violent pull. 'The leap, the slap, the haul.* I 
Thomson.-^. A drau^t of a net; as, to 
catch a hundred fish at a haul.—Z, IHiat 
which is caught by one haul ; hence, that 
which is taken, gained, or received at 


once.— Haul of yam,ia rope-making, about 
four hundred threads, witn a slight turn In 
it, to be tarred, the tarring being done by 
first dipping the bundle ox yam In a tar- 
kettle, and then hauling it through nippers 
to express the superfluous tor. 

Haulage (hgFftJ), a l. The act of hauling 
or drawing.— 2. The amount of force ex- 
pended in nauling.— 8. A duty imposed on 
some tenants who pay part of their rent in 
kind, to hauler carry by their carts or other 
vehicles the produce, so due to some speci- 
fied place. 

Hauld (hgld), n. Hold; habitation; place 
of resort.— Gut qf house and hauld, ejected 
from home ; destitute ; stripped o| every- 
thing. [Scotch.] 

Hauler (ligl'^rX n. He who pulls or hauls. 
Specifically, (a) a firiierman who pulls in a 
cast-net to the shore, (b) In mining, a work- 
man engaged in drawing ore out of a mine. 
Haulm, mum (helm, hgmkfL [See Halm.] 
1 . The stem or stalk of gram of all kinda or 
of pease, beans, hops, Ac.- 2. Straw; the 
dry stalks of com, £c., in general. Spelled 
also Halm, Havie, Ilamn, and Helm, 
Haulm (hgm)* n. Part of a horse's harness. 
See Hame. 

Haulse (hals), ti. Same os Ualse. 

Ha^tf (halt),a. [O.Fr.Aault.1 Lofty; haugh- 
ty. ' Countenance proud and hault * Spenser, 
Haum, n. See Haulm. 

Haunce,t HaunBe,t v.t To raise; to ele- 
vate too much; to enhance. Chaucer. 

Yc shal Kwear, That ycshal wel and clilin^ently over- 
see that the pavements in every ward be well and 
rightfully renaired, and not haunsed to thenoy.innce 
ofthe \\c\^miO\\rs..~-0ath Scavagers ^ the Ward, 
time 0 / Henry VH!. 

Haunch (hansh), n. [Fr. hanehe, tlie haunch, 
from the Teutonic; comp. Fris. hancke, 
hencke, haunch ; G. hanke, the haunch of a 
horse.] 1. The hip; that part of the body of 
man and of quadrupeds which lies between 
the last ribs and the tldgli.— 2.t The rear; 
the hind part. 

Thou .'irt a stinitiier bird, 

Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
l‘hc lifting up of day. Shak. 

3. lu arch, the middle part between the 



A A, Haunches of an Arch. 

vertex or crown and the springing of an 
arch -sometimes used to include the span- 
drel or part of it; the flank. 

Haunclied (hgnsht), a. Having haunches. 
Haunt (hgntX v.t [Fr. hauler ^ to frequent, 
from Armor, hent, a way, henti, to frequent. 
Littr^ inclines, however, to derive it from 
L. habUare, to dwell.] 1. To frequent; to 
resort to much or often, or to be much about; 
to visit customarily; also, to intmde on ; to 
trouble with frequent visits ; to follow im- 
portunately. 

You wrong me, sir, thus still to Aawnf my house. 

Shah, 

Those cares that haufU tlie court and town. Swift. 

2. To frequent orinhabit^asaghostorspirit; 
to appear in or about, as a spectre; to be 
in the habit of visiting, at an apparition. 

I'*nfil «ipiritB haunt my resting-place. Feitfax, 

3. t To practise; to pursue. 

Leave honest pleasure, and haunt no good pastime. 

Ascham, 

Haunt (hgnt), v.t To bo much about; to be 
present often; to hover about. 

I've charged thee not to haufit about my door. 


Haunt (hgnt), n. l. A place to which one 
frequently resorts: applied poetically to 
places whore abstract qualities are wont to 
exhibit thomselvea 

Those largo eyes, the haunts of scorn. Tkwwjuew. 
The household nook 

The haunt of all affections pure. Kehie, 

2.t The habit or custom of resorting to a 
place. 

The hawtt you have got almut the courts will, one 
day or another, bring your family to beggary. 

ArdtUhnst, 

at Custom; practice. 

Of cloth-making she had such a haunt. Chattetr, 

Haunte,t v.t. To practise. 

Haunted (hgnt'ed ), p, and a. Frequently 
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vUlted or resorted to by apparitions or tlie 
•hades of the dead 

Where*er we tread, 'tis kmuniedt holy ground. 

Byron, 

Bl.TllLtadtin,tPFet id. of Aauntr. I>ractliKid; 
frequented. Ohaueer. 

Hauutar (hgnt'er), 9i. one who frequents 
a narticular place or Is often about it 
'haunters of theat res.' Sir IT, Wottm. 

Haurlant (hg'ri-ent), a. [Fr, from L. hau- 
rUnB,^ hawrUntU, ppr. of 
hauriot to draw.] in her. 
a term applied generally 
to fishes of auy kind when 
placed pale -ways or up- 
right, as if putting the 
head above water to draw 
or suck in the air. 

HaiirL Earle (hftrl). v.t 
lAfomof Aati^.] [Scotch.] 

1. To trail ; to drag along A salmon liauricnt. 
the ground; to dri^ along 

ogh-cast a wall with 



with force.— 2. To rougl 
Ume. 

Haiirl (hlirl), n. As much as can be hauled 
diered ( 


or gatherec 


, n. 
i at once. 


[Scotch.] 


Ause^^as), n. The' throat ~ See Hals. 


[Scotch. 

Hav 


auemannlte, Haugsmaimite (hous'man- 
it), n. [After AL Uausuian, tlie ininoralo- 
gist] Pyramidal manganese ore. It occuis 
in porphyry, in veins, in America and Ger- 
many. 

Hauaae (has), n. [Fr.] in gunnery, a kind 
of breech sight for a cannon. 

Haiisad (hos-sa), a. In her. same as Etir 
hanced. 

HauSSe-COl (hfis-col), n. [Fr. hauseer, to 
raise, and col, the neck.J A gorget of 
plate. 

HaUBtt (hgst), n. [A. Sax. hw6sia, Icel. hdeti, 
Dan. hoste. Sc. hoet, a cough. Imitative.] 
A dry cough. 

Hau^t (hast), n. [L. hauetua, a draught, 
from haurio, haustum, to draw. ] A draught; 
as much as a man can swallow. 

Bauatellata (has'teM&''ta), n. pi. A very 
extensive division of insects, in which the 
mouth is furnished with a haustellum or 

S roboscis adapted for suction. It includes 
be homopterous, heteropterous, lepidop- 
teroiis, and dipterous insects. The haustel- 
lum is formed by fusion of certain of tlie 
oral appendages, named maxillm or lesser 
Jaws, which in Mandibulata remain distinct, 
and arc more or less cutting organa The 
figures show the form and structure of this 
member in one of the hawk-moths fSphingi- 
dn). Fig. 1 shows the head of the moth 



Haustellum of the Hawk-moth. 

with the proboscis extended ; figs. 2 and 3 
are sections of the proboscis mowing its 
structure— the one (Q viewed from am>ve, 
the other (8) from beneath. 

HausMUate (hfis'tel-latX a. IniKHd. aterm 
applied to that structure of mouth which is 
adaptedforsucking liquids, otherwise called 
suctorial; also, provided with a haustellum 
or sucker, as certain insecta 

^Ufitellata (hgs^tel-l&tx n. A member 
of the division of Insects called Hauatel- 
Uitd. 

HaiuMlum (has-tellumX n. [L., a quasi- 
diminutive of katutrwn, a machine for 
drawing water, from haurio, hauatum, to 
draw up.] The suctorial organ of certain 
insects, otherwise called the proboscis or 
antlia. See Haubtsllata. 

JBaustamantt (hgst'mentX ^ [Fr. ajuaU- 
menf, adjustment] A garment fitting close 


or adjusted to the iMidy, worn by soldiers 
beneath their armour, llie figure sliows a 
soldierintheact 
of tlirowing the 
hacqueton over 
thehaustement. 

Hauatorlum 

(hAB-to'ri-umXn. 

[From Lat.Aanr- 
io, hauatum, to 
draw.] In hot. 
the sucker at the 
extremity of the 
parasitic root of 
dodder. 

HaUfitUS (hgs^- 
tuB).n. [L.J In 

7ned. a draught. 

Haut (hgtl, n. 

In Bengal, a 

weekly market. 

Hautboy.Haut- 

bOig (hO'boi), n. . 

and bout, wood, from the high tone uf the 

instrument.] 1. An oboe; a wind-iii.stru- 

nient of wood, sounded through a douhle- 
reed, and now made with a range 
of available notes from the B 
below middle C to Q in alt, in- 
cluding all tjie intermediate 
semitones. 

.Now give the kauiboyt breath; he 
comes, he conics. B. yoHSon. 

2. An organ-stop resembling the 
hautboy In sound. -3. A sort of 
strawberry, Fragaria elatior. 
Hautboylst (hd'boi-ist), n. A 
player on the hautboy. 
Hauteill,t a. [Fr. hautain, 
haughty.] Haughty ; loud. Chau- 
err. 

Hauteli88e(otaiB),a. [Fr. 
lice, high warp.] Appellative of 
a kind of tapestry wrought with 
a i^erpendicular warp, as dis- 
tinguished from BaaBeliaac, that 
1 iautboy. wrought with a horizontal warp. 
8oc BA8SEL1SSK. 

Haute*-paoe (hot'pas), n. A raised floor 
ill a bay window. 

Hauteur (hg-t^r. ^ long), n. [Fr.] Pride; 
haughtiness; insolent manner or spirit. 

The ill-judging zeul anti kantenr of this king. 

Haut-gout (ho-gb), n. [Fr.] Anything with 
a strong relish or a strong scent; high sea- 
soning. 

Hauyne(houTn).n. A haloid mineral called 
by llatiy latialite, occuiriiig in grains or 
small masses, and also in groups of minute 
shining crystals. Its colour is blue, of various 
shades. It is found imbedded in volcanic 
rocks, basalt, clinkstono, Ac., and consists 
generally of about 34*8 silica, 281) alumina, 
17 '2 soda, 71) lime, and 11*2 sulphuric acid. 
Havana, Havannali (ha-vaii'a, ha-van'na), 
a. Pertaining to or brought from Havana, 
as a cigar. 

HAvana, HavannaJi (lia-von'a, ha-van'na), 
n. A kind of cigar, so called fnun Havana, 
the cimital of Cuba, where they are largely 
manufactured. 

Havaneae (hav'an-8x), a. Of or belonging 
to the town of Havana in Cuba. 

Havaneae Otav'an-ez), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Havana in Culm; pi. the people of 
Havana. 

Have (hav), e.f. pret. A pp. had; ppr. havmg. 
Ind. prea I have, thou haat, he hats; we, ve, 
they have. [A. 8ax. habban, haebban, ha- 
fian (Jl becoming regularly bb in A. Sax. be- 
tween vowels); comp. Dan. have, Icol. Im/a, 
Goth, haban, G. haben, to have. Cog. L. 
capio, to take. L. habeo, to have, probably 
belongs to a different root. Heave may be 
allied.] 1. To possess; to hold in possession 
or ^wer; as, I have money, land, books, 
clothes. - 2. To possess, as something that is 
connected with or regularly attached to 
one; as, he had a fever. 

f/atv ye another brother? Cen. xliil. 7. 
Sheep that A<nv not a shepherd. 1 Ki. xxil. 17. 

a To accept; to take as husband or wife; 
as, will you have this applet 
Break rhy mind to me in liroken English: wilt thou 
Aorvmr? Skak. 

4. To hold; to regard; as, to have In honour, 
that is, to hold in honour, to honour; to 
have in derision or contempt, to hold in 
derision or contempt, to deride, to despise. 
*Of them shall I be had in honour.' 2 8am. 
vi. 22.-6. To maintain; to hold in opinion. 

Sometimes they will korve them to be the natural 
heat; sometimes they will Aowr them to be the quali- 
ties of the tangible parts. Saeon. 


0. To be urged by necessity or obligation ; 
to be under necessity, or Impelled by duty; 
as, 1 have to visit twenty patients every day; 
the nation haa to pay the interest of an 
immense debt 

We kave to strive with heavy prejudices deeply 
rooted in Uie hearts of men. Hooker. 

7. To seize and hold; to catch; os, the hound 
Aaa him.— 8. To contain; as. the work haa 
many beauties and many faults. —9. To pro- 
cure or make to be ; to effect ; to cause ; to 
require; to determine. 

Every day after his meal, lie kas proclamation 
made that all the kings of Uie earth are now at 
liberty to dine. Brougham. 

10. To cause to go or be removed ; to cause 
to bo brought; to take. 

And Amnon said. Have all men out from me. 

sf Sam. xlU. 9. 

That done, go and cart it. and kavt it away. 

Tusser. 

11. To gain; to procure; to receive; to ob- 
tain; to purchase; as, I had tills cloth very 
cheap; he haa high wages for his services. 

12. To bring forth, to produce, as a child. 

By tlie first (wife) had he Suanc. A*. Brunne. 

Both blue eyes mure bright than clear. 

Each about to have a tear. Coleridge. 

13. To perceive, know, or find something 
happen: in this sense followed by an infini- 
tive, usually without the to; as, * I must not 
have you question me.* Shah. U hate to 
have thee climb that wall by night* Long- 
fellow. ‘Wo often had the traveller or 
stranger visit ns to taste our goosobony 
wine.^ Goldamith; but sometimes the infini- 
tive has the to; as, 'Do but speak what 
tbou'lt have me to do.' Marlowe. -1^ To 
experience in any way, as to enjoy, to par- 
ticipate in, to feel; as, to have a cigar; to 
ha\>e a rest ; to have a discussion, debate, 
encounter; to have a reluctance to do any- 
thing: seldom found in this sense in the 
passive voice, though this use sometimes 
occurs ; as, a dcliatc waa had on the appro- 

S riation of hospitals.— 16. To understand; 

:> know ; to be expert in ; to have learned ; 
to have become acquainted with. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian. Skak. 
You hatte me, have you not? Skak. 
Where have you this? (that is, Wlicre have you 
learned this?) Shah. 

I had aa good, it would be as well for me; I 
had better, it would be better for me; I had 
beat, it would be best for me ; / had aa lief 
or lieve, 1 would as willingly; I had rather, 

I would prefer. 

Then you had as good make a point of Srst giving 
away yourself. Coidsmith. 

You had better leave your folly. MarUnoe. 

I had as lie/" be none as one. Shak. 

I had much rather be myself the slave. 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him, 

Ctnvyer. 

The great antiquity of this construction in 
English forbids the supposition that the 
had in such phrases is a corruption of wmild, 
as has been suggested. Have after/ pur- 
sue! let US pursue I 

Let’s follow ; 'tis not fit thus to obey him.^-Hat/e 
after I Shak. 

—Have at! goat! assail! encounter! as, 
have at him ! Have with! come on ! agrcodl 

Will you go, Mrs. Page?— with you I Shak» 

- To have away, to remove ; to take awav. 
—To have in, to contain.— have on, to 
weal*; to carry, as raiment or weapons. 

He saw a man who kad not oh a wedding garment. 

Mat. xxii. II. 

—To have a care, to take care; to be on 

S iurd, or to guard. —To have a peraofi out, 

» meet him in a duel. 

Otir mother can't marry a man with whom one or 
both of us has been out on the held, and who has 
wounded us or killed us. or whom we have wounded 
or killed. We must kave him out, Harry. 

Thackeray. 

—To have it out tjf a person, to punish hiiii; 
to retaliate on him; to take him to task. - 
Have is used as an auxiliary verb to foriii 
certain compound tenses, as the perfect and 
pluperfect of both transitive and iutruusi- 
tive verbs, the past participle of which com- 
pletes the tense either alone or with some 
other auxiliary. In such cases the word 
have no doubt originally hod its proper 
meaning as a transitive verb, and was so 
used al flrat only with other transitive 
verbs, as denoting the possession of the 
object in the state indicated by tlie past 
participle of the latter verb; thus / have 
recdfived a letter, means literally I possess a 
letter received. The construetiou was after- 
wards extended to cases in which the pos- 
sessor of the object and the performer of 
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the action are not ueoesBarily the same, as 
in I have written a letter, and to intransi- 
tive verbs. In the same way the Latin 
hahere, to have, has come to bo used as an 
auxiliary or merely a formative element in 
the conjugation of the verb in the Aoinance 
languages 

i^velnsst (hav'les), a. Having little or 
nothing. ‘Though a man be havelees.* 
Ooiser. 

Havelock (hav'lok). n. [After Oeneral 
Havelock, distingiiisned in the Indian Mu- 
tiny of 1857.1 Muit. a light kind of covering 
for the head and neck, composed of white 
cloth, used by soldiers and others as a pro- 
tection against sun-stroke. 

Haven,! inf. of have. Chaucer. 

Haven Oia'vn), /*. [A. Sax. ha^en; comp. 

D. and L. O. haven, IceL ho/n, Dan. havn, 
O. hafen, and Fr. havre, which is probably 
from the Teutonic. The word may be con- 
nected with have or with heave (os the place 
whore the vessels were heaved up or drawn 
ashore). Comp. Sc. ho\off.\ 1. A harbour; a 
port; a bay, recess, or iiuot of the sea, or the 
mouth of a river which affords good anchor- 
age and a safe station for ships ; any place 
in which ships can be sheltered by the land 
from the force of tempests and a violent 
sea. Hence -2. A shelter; an asylum: a 
place of safety. 

Haven (ha'vn), v.L To shelter, ns in a 
haven. 

Blissfully haventd both from joy and pain. Keats. 

Havenage (ha'vn-aj), n. Harbour-dues. 
Havener! (haVn-er). n. The overseer of a ! 
pi>rt; a han)our-ma.ster. I 

wvenett (ha‘vn-et), n. A small haven. ^ 
litilituthed. ' 

Haven-master (ha'vii-mas-i6r), n. A har- 
bour-master. 

Haver (hav'^r), n. 1. One who has or pos- 
sesses; a possessor; a holder. [Karo.] 

Valour is the chiefest virtue and most dignities the 
haver. Shatr. 

2. In ScoUt law, the holder of a deed or writ- 
ing, called upon to produce it Judicially, in 
moduin probations, or for in.spcctioii in the 
course of a process. 

Haver. Halver (ha'v^r), v.i. [Perhaps from 
Jccl. na’Varr, noisy, or connected with G. 
geifer, slaver, drivel. 1 To talk foolishly or 
without method. [Scotch.] 

Haver, Havre (hav'6r), n. [Dan. havre, D. 
haver, 0. hafer, oats. J Oats: of local ii.se 
in the north of England; as, Aa verb i cud, 
oaten bread. 

Haverbread, Havrebread Qiav'er-bred),?!. 
Bread made of oatmeal. [Local in north 
of England.] Sec IlAVER. 

.She gloried in hc-r ^kill ... in riiakin'.r Jenny go 
short to save to-day baking of havref^reitii. 

CortthiU Mai'azine. 

Haverel, Haveril Giav'rel, ha v'ril), n. f From 
haver, to talk foulislily.] One wlio habitu- 
ally talks in a foolish or incoherent manner; 
a cliattering half-witted person. fScotcli.J 
Haverel, Haveril (hav'rel, hav'ril), v.i. To 
talk foolishly or without much meaning. 
[Scotch] 

Some of the nc*cr-do-wceI c lerks of the town w'crc 
seen guffawing and haverel/ut}^ wi’ jeanie. Galt. 

Havermeal, Havremeal (hav'^r-mcl), n. 
Oatmeal. [Scotch. J 

Havermeal, Havremeal (hav'f^r-mSl), a. 
Made of oatmeal. [Scotch. J 
Havers, Haivers (hiVvcrz), n. Foolish or 
incoherent talk. [Scotch.] 

Haversack (hav'^r-sak), n. [Fr havresac, 
from G. habersack, ha/ermck, a haversack, 
literally, a sack for oats. See If AVER, j 1. A 
sack for oats or oatmeal. [Provincial Eng- 
lish. 1—2. A bag of strong cloth with a strap 
fitting over the shoulder, worn by soldiers 
in marching order, for carrying tJieir pro- 
visions.— 3. In artillery, a leather bag used 
to carry cartridges from the ammunition 
chest to tile piece in loading. 

Haversian (ha-vcFsi-an), a. [ AfU;r Olopton 
Havers, the discoverer of tlie Haversian 
canals.) The epithet apidied to a net- work 
of minute canals, wliich tra verse the solid 
substance of bones, and proceed from the 
central cavity, conveying tlie nutrient ves- 
sels to all x>arts. These canals usually run 
in the shafts of long hones in tlie direction 
of their length, and are connected every 
here and there by cross branches. 
Haverstraw, Havrestraw (hav'er-strs), n. 
The straw of oats. [ 8cotch. ] 

Havll, Havlll (hav'il), n. 'Phe name given 
in London to a small species of crab. lUust. 

. Lond. News. 


HavUdar (hav'il-dar), n. The highest non- 
commissioned ofilcer in the native armies of 
India and Ceylon ; a sepoy sergeant. The 
term is adopted in the British native regi- 
ments. 

Having (hav'ing), n. 1. Tlio act or state of 
possessing. 

And, having that, do choke their service up 
Even with tne having^. ^hak, 

2. That which is had or- possessed ; posses- 
sion; goods; estate. 

My having is not much ; 

ni make division of my presenl with you. Shah. 
Our content is our best having. Shah. 

Bavins (ha' vlnz), n. [ Havings, from have; 
comp, behave.} Carriage; behaviour in gene- 
ral; good manners; propriety of behaviour. 
[Scotch.] 

To r>it some tuivins in his breast. Burns. 

Havlour (ha'vi-6r), n. Conduct; demeanour; 
beliaviour. [Poetical.] 

Put thyself 

I nto a haviaur of less fear. Shak. 

Havock, Havoc (ha'vok). n. [W. hafog, 
destruction.] Waste; devastation; wide and 
general destruction. 

Ye gods t Wh^it havock does ambition make 
Among your works. Addisan. 

Ideas, emotions, experiences, . . which, from 
thc-ir very nature, are at war with and make havoc 
of material grace and beauty, Vr, Caird. 

Sometimes as au interjection. 

Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war ! Shak. 

Havock, Havoc (ha'vok), v.t To waste; to 
destroy; to lay waste. 

To waste and havock yontlcr world. M/tton, 

Havrel, (hav'rclX n. Same as Haverel. 
Haw (ba), n. f A. Sax. haga, a hedge, in- 
cl(»»ure, dwelling-house -haga-thorn, haw- 
thorn, lit. hedge-thorn; O. E. and G. hag, a 
hedge. See HEfiGE, Haugii.] 1. The berry 
and seed of tbehawthoni.— 2. A small piece 
of ground adjoining a house; a yard; a small 
field; properly, au inclosed xdece of land. 

'riicre was a polec.&t in liis /ta7v. Chaucer. 

3. t A dale; a haiigb. 

Haw Out), n. A name sotnciinies given to 
the nictitating membrane. See under Nic- 
titate. 

Haw (iifi)* ff^oinp. ha, an interjection 
of wonder, surprise, or hesitation. J An in- 
termission or hesitation of spcccli. 

For if through any htitns and haivs. 

There haps an intervening pause. Congreve. 

Haw (h$i), v.i. To stop ill speaking with a 
haw, or to speak with interruption and liesi- 
tation; a.s, to hem and haw. 

Haw (h»), v.i. [Comp. Fr. hue. SeeGER.] 
To turn to the near side or to the sitio of 
the tlrlver; said of horses when driven. 
Haw (ha), v.t. To order to turn to the near 
side or to the side of the driver; as, to haw 
a team. 

Hawaiian (ha-wFyan), a. Of or pi^rtaining 
to the island or kingdom of Hawaii or 
Owhyhee, or to the Sandwich Islands. 
Hawaiian (ha-wryan), n. A native or natu- 
ralized Inhabitant of Hawaii. 

Hawcubite (hg'ku-bit), 7i. One of a band of 
dissolute young men who swaggered about 
the streets at night during the closing years 
of the seventeenth century, iiisiilting passers- 
by, breaking windows, Ac.; a inoliawk. 
Hawfinch (hji'finsli). n. [Haw, from O.E. 
hag, liedgo, and finch. ] The hawthorn gross- 
beak, a small bird, Coccothraiistcs vulgaris. 
Hawhaw (hg'hg), 7I. [Duplication of haw, 
a hedge.] A fence formed by a fosse or 
ditch, sunk between slopes and not perceived 
till approached; a sunk fence. It is also 
written Ilaha, 

Haw-haw (hg-hg), v.i. To laugh loudly; to 
guffaw. 

Hawk (ligk), n, [A. Sax. hafoc, perhaps from 
hafian, habhaii, to have ; comp. D. Imvik, G. 
habichl, leel. haukr, Dan. hog, a hawk.] A 
name frequently applied to almost ail the 
ineiiihers of the family Falcoiiidie, but also 
re.*ttrh!tcd to designate a section of that 
family, characterized by having a crooked 
beak, furnished with a cere at the base, a 
cloven tongue, the head thick set with 
feathers, and wings which reach no farther 
along the tail tlian two-thirds of Its length. 
Most of these birds are rapacious, feeding 
on birds or other small animals, as the gos- 
hawk and the sparrow-hawk (which see). 
Tlie species of hawks are numerous, and are 
arranged under differant genera. They are 
(listriinited over the world. Hawks were 
formerly trained for sixirt or catching small 
birds. Tiiey were reckoned among the 
ignoble birds of prey. 


Hawk (hgkX v.i. 1. To catch or attempt to 
catch birds or small quadrupeds by means 
of hawks or falcons trained for the purpose, 
and let loose on the prey; to practise fal- 
conry. 'He that hawks at larks and spar- 
rows' Locire.~>2. To fly in the manner of 
the hawk; to soar. 

Now hawks aloft, now skims along the Sood. 

Drydm, 

- To hawk at, to fly at; to attack on the 
wing. * To hawk at flies. ' Dryden. 
Hav^<hgk}, n. In building, a small quad- 
ranralar board with a handle underneath, 
used by plasterers to hold the plaster. 
Hawk (ngk), v.i. r Probably Imitative. 
Comp. 1>. harke and W. hochi, to hawk.] To 
moke an effort to force up phlegm with noise ; 
as, to hawk and spit. 

Hawk (hgk), v.t. To raise by hawking; as, 
to hawk up phlegm. 

Hawk (hgk), n. An effort to force up phlegm 
from the throat, accompanied with noise. 
Hawk ( hgk ), v.t. [From the noun hawker, 
which IS much older than the verb; comp. 
O.D. heukeren, to retail, to huckster; G. 
hoken, hbeken, to higgle, to retail; hbker, 
hooker, a higgler, a hawker, from G. hoeken, 
hucken, to take upon the back, to squat.] To 
sell or offer for sale by outcry in a straet or 
other public place; to sell, or try to sell, as 
goods, by offering them at people's doors ; 
to couvey through town or country for sale. 

His works were hawked in every street. Swift. 

Hawk-bell (hgk'bel), 71. A bell on the foot 
of a hawk. 

Hawk-bit (ligk'l)it), n. A popular namv for 
plants of the geiiiiB Iflcraciuni. 

^Wkboy (hgk'l>oi), n. A boy who waits on 
a plasterer to supply him with plaster or 
mortar, placing it upon tlie hawk. 
Hawked! (bgkt), a. Crooked; curving like 
a iiawk’s bill. 

Flat iKises seem comely untu the Moor, an aqui- 
line or hawked onr: unto the Per!/i.uis. 

.Sir T. Brnvne. 

Hawker (hgk'6r), n. [p. heuker, a retailer. 
See Hawk, v.t., to offer for sale.] One who 
offers goods for sale by outcry in the street ; 
a pedlar; one who travels aliout the country 
selling small wares; a packman. 

This broad.brininrd hawker of holy things. 

Tennyson. 

Hawker (hgk'Cr), n. One who hawks or 
pursues the sport of hawking; a falconer. 

* Ifawkers and iLUiiters.' Hannar. 

Hawkey (hgk'l), n. See Hockey. 

Hawkey (hg'ki), 7*. [Perhaps from Gael. 
gealo, gealaieh, to whiten.] [Scotch.] 1. A 
cow; specifically, a cow of a black and white 
colour ; more specifically, a cow of a dark 
colour with a white stripe in the face.— -2. A 
stupid fellow; a clown. 

Hawk-eyed (hgkld), a. Having acute sight; 
discerning. 

Hawkie. SeellAWKBr. 

Hawklw-pole (hgk'ing-pdl), n. A staff 
used in falconry. ‘Canes . . . serve for 
hawking-poles,* Holland. 

Hawklt(hgk'lt),a. [Scotch.] 1. Having a white 
face: applied to cattle.— 2. Foolish; sIHy. 
Hawk-moth (ligk'moth), ti. A lepidopterous 
Insect of the fa- 
mily Sphingido) 
or sphinxes, so 
called from its 
hovering mo- 
tion, which re- 
sembles that of 
a )»awk looking 
for its prey. The 
death's- head 
hawk -moth la 
the AeheronHa 
atropos; the pri- 
vet hawk-moth, the Sphinx limutH; the 
hiiTiiming-bird hawk-moth, the Maeroglossa 
stellatarwin. 

Hawk-nosed (hgk'nOzd), a. Having a nose 
resembling that of a hawk. 

Hawk-nut (hgk'nutX '^'bo plant Buniuw 
Jlezuosum and its edible nut; earth-nut 
Ywhich se^. 

Hawk-owl (hgk'opl), n. A bird, the har- 
fang (which see). 

Havic*8-beard (hgks'liSrd), n. A popular 
name for the species of plants of the genus 
Crepls, nat. onlcr Compositn. See ORSPIS. 
Hawk*8-blll, Hkwk’s-blU Turtle (hgks^- 
hil. hgkVbil-tSr-tl), n, Chehns or CarsUa 
imhricata, a well-known turtle, so named 
from having a small mouth like the beak of 
a hawk. See Tvrtls. 

Bawkweed (hgk' wfidX n. A plant of the 
genus Hieracium, nat. order Compoait«; so 



Privet II.-iwk n)oth [Sphinx 
lignstri). 
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toamed because it was formerly believed that 
birds of prey used the Juice of these plants 
to strengthen their vision. See Hikracium. 
Hawxn (nAra), n. Same as Haulm, 

Hawse (hss)> n. [See Hawhkk.] yaut. 
(a) that part of a vessers bow where holes 
called the hawse-holes are cut for the cables 
going through; also, the hole cut in the 
vesBel’s bow. (b) The situation of a ship 
moored with two anchors from the bows, 
one on the starboard, the other on the lar- 
board bow; as, tlie snip has a clear hawse, 
or a foul hawse, A foul hawse is when the 
cables cross each other or are twisted to- 
gether. A tHear or open hawse, the reverse 
of afoul hawse, A hold hawse is when the 
holes are high above water, (c) The distance 
between a ship's head and the anchors em- 
ployed to ride her; as, he has anchored in 
our hawse; the brig fell athwart our hawse, 
Hawaet (has), V,t, [Fr. hausser, to elevate.] 
To raise; to increase. 

Everything w.15 hawed above tnc.isure ; amercia- 
ments were turned into fines, fines into ransoms. 

Sir T. More. 

Hawse^'bag (lias^ag), n. a canvas hog filled 
with oakum, used in a heavy sea to stop the 
hawse-holes, and thereby prevent the ad- 
mission of water. 

Hawse-block (hos'blok), n. Same as Hawse- 
plug (which see). 

Hawse -bolster (ha8'b(3i-st^r), ?i. Naut 
{a) one of the planks above and below the 
hawse-holes. (A) A piece of canvas stulfed 
with oakum and roped round, for plugging 
the hawse-holes when the cables aro bent. 
Hawse-box (hAs'boks), n. The hawse-hole. 
Hawse-hole (hgs'hol), n. A cylindrical hole 
in the bow of a ship through which a cable 
passes. 

Hawse-hook O^SBlibk), n. Naut a breast- 
hook which crosses the hawse-timber above 
the upper dock. 

Hawse-piece (hf^s'pes), n. One of the fore- 
most timbers of a ship through which the 
hawse-holo passes. 

Hawse-pipe (Ims'pip), n. An iron pipe fitted 
into the nawao-hole to prevent the wood 
from being abraded. 

Hawse-pl^ (hgs^plug). n, A plug used for 
stopping the hawse-lioles. 

Hawser (h{|s'dr), /i. [Older form halser, from 
halse, now hawse, a hole at the bow of a 
ship, from O. and Trov. K. halse, the neck; 1 
Icei. uiUs, besides neck means also the bow I 
of a vessel, the sheet of a vessel, the end of j 
a rope, <bc. j Naut a smaU cable or a large { 
rope, in size between a cable and a tow- 
line. used in warping, Ac. 

Hawser-laid (Ihis'^i'dad), a, Naut a term | 
applied to a rope made of three small ropes { 
laid up into one, used for small running 
rigging, standing rigging, shrouds, «^c. 
Hawse-timber (htt^'tiin-bcr), n. Naut 0110 
of the upright timbers in the bow, bolted 
on each side of the stem, in which the hawse- 
holes are cut. 

Hawse-wood (hgs'wud), n. Naut a general 
name for the hawse- timbers. 

Hawthorn (hs'thorn), n. [A. Sax. haga- 
thorn, hesg-Uiorn, haw -thorn, lit. hedge- 
thorn ; comp. G. hagedom, D. haagedoom, 
which both mean lit. hedge -thorn. See 
Haw, Hedge.] A genus of rosaceous plants. 
(7mtiDguB, belonging to the sub-order Po- 
mem or Pomaceie. It consists of trees, the 
wood of which is hard, and both useful and 
ornamental. The common hawthorn (C. 
Oxyaea^Uha) is the liest hedge -plant in 
Europe, and some of its varieties are very 
beautiful when in full blossom. There are 
several species and many varieties of the 
hawthoni, all natives of Europe and Ame- 
rica 

Hawthom-fl3l( (hg'thom-fli). n. A kind of 
fly. Walton. 

Bay (hA), n. [A. Sax. Mg, htg; comp. O. Fris. 
hai, Goth, havi, Icel. hey, O.H.G. hawi, G. 
heu, hay; all connected with verbs meaning 
to cut or hew. See HEW.] Grass cut ami 
dried for fodder; grass prepared for preser- 
vation.— -7V> make hay when the sfin shines, 
to seize the favourable opportunity.— To 
dance the hay, to dance in a ling. 

Hfty (h&), v,%. To dry or cure grass for pre- 
servation. 

Hay OiA). [A- haga, a hedge.] 1. 1 A 
hedge. —2. A net set round the haunt of an 
animal. 

If they scape away 

From hounds, staves kill thein: if from staves, the 
hay. Syfvexter, Du Hartas, 

Hay (ha), v.i To lay snares for rabbits. 
Ay-W (ha'bdrdX n. ‘ ^ 


An English bird of 


the family Muscicapidfe, or flycatchers; 
the spotted flycatcher. See Fltgatohkr. 
Haybote (ha^bOt). n in law, (a) A fine for 
damaging or breaking fences, (h) Anciently, 
an allowance of wood to a tenant for repair- 
ing hedges or fences; hedge-bote. 

Haycodk (ha'kok), n. A conical pile or heap 
of nay in the field. 

Haydenlte (lia'dn-it), n. A variety of the 
zeolite chabasie, discovered by Dr. Hayden 
near Baltimore. It occurs in gaimet-colourod 
crystals. 

Hayeslne (hftzTn), n, [After the mineralo- 
gist Hayes. \ Borate of lime, found in 
rounded nodules of interwoven silky fibres 
in great abundance on the coast of i*erii, and 
of groat value in the manufacture of glass 
and pottery. 

Hay-fever (ha'fd-vAr), n. A summer fever, 
popularly but erroneously ascribed to the 
eflfuvium of new-cut liay. It la probably 
due to the irritation of pollen or vegetable 
spores entering the nostrils. 

Hay-tleld (haTeld), n. A field where grass 
for hay is grown. 

Hay-fork (ha'fork), n. A fork used for turn- 
ing over hay to di^, or in lifting it as into 
a cart, on to a rick, Ac. 

Haylng-tlme (ha'ing-tim), n. Hay-making 
time. •/. R. Lowell. 

Hayknlfe (ha'niO* A sharp instrument 
used in cutting hay out of a stack or mow. 
Hayloft (hayloft), n. A loft or scaifold for 
hay, particularly in a barn. 

Hajonaids (ha'mAdz), n. A plant, ground- 
ivy or gill. See GRorNT>-lvv. 

Haymaker (ha'mak-er), n. i. One who cuts 
and dries grass for fodder.— 2. A kind of 
country-dancc. Called also the Hay makers* 
Jig, 

Ha3rmaking (htVmak-ing), n. The business 
of cutting grass and curing it for foddi r. 
Haymarket (hiVmar-ket), n. a place for 
the sale of hay. 



pile for preservation in the open air. 

Haystack (hti'stak), n. A stack or large 
pile of hay in the open air, laid up for pre- 
servation. 

Haystalk (Im'stivk), n. A stalk of hay. 

Hay-tea (haTo), n. The juice of hay ex- 
tracted by boiling, and used as food for 
cattle. 

Hay-tedder (hiVted-^r), n, A machine for 
scattering hay so as to expose it to the sun 



llay-tcilclcr 


and air. It consists of a pair of wlieels sup- 
porting a reel, carrying bars set with curved 
tines pointing outwards. The reel is rotated 
by a pinion coimectcd with a spur-wheel in 
the hub of one of the wheels. 

Haythom (Im'thom), 91. Same as Haw- 
thorn. 

Haytian (luVtf-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
the islaml of Haytl. 

Haytian (hiVtl-an), n. A native or inhabit- 
ant of Hayti. 

Hayward t (luVward), n. [//ay and ward, 
hedgeward. ] A person who kept the com- 
mon herd or cattle of a town, one part of 
his duty liaving been to see that they neither 
broke nor cropped the hedges of inclosed 
fl^unds. 

Hazard (lia'zfird), n. [Fr. hasard; It. az- 
zardo, hazard, chance, danger: Sp. azar, an 
unlucky throw of the dice; said to bo from 
Ar. az-zahr, a die.J 1. A fortuitous event: 
chance; accident; casualty. 

1 will stand the hasard of the die. Shah. 

2. Danger ; peril ; risk ; as, he encountere<t 
the enemy at the hazard of his reputation 
and life. 

Men are led on from one stage of life to another, 
in a condition of the utmost hasard, Rogers, 

a A game at dice requiring much calculation 
and experience, and almost always played 
for money. - CAiclran hazard, a chance game 
with very small stakcB.— Losing hazard, in 


billiards, a stroke by which the player 
pockets his own ball.— Winning hazard, in 
tofiarda, a stroke^ which Uie player pockets 
the object ball. —To run the hazard, to do or 
neglect to do something, when the conse- 
quences are not foreseen and not within the 
powers of calculation; to risk; to take the 
chance. 

Hazard (ha'zArd), v.t, [See the noun.] 1. To 
expose to chance; to in danger of loss 
or injury; to venture; to risk; as, to hazard 
life to save a friend; to hazard an estate on 
the throw of a die; to hazard salvation for 
temporal pleasure. 

To hasard life and rescue you from him 
That would have forced your honour. Shah, 
He hazards his neck to the halter. Fuller, 

2. To venture to incur, or bring on; as, to 
hazard the loss of reputation. 

Nor is the benefit proposed to be obtained equal 
to the evil hazarded. Ctarhe. 

ftVN. To venture, adventure, risk, jeopardize, 
peril, endanger. 

Hazard (ha'z^rd), v.i. To try the chance; 
to adventure; to run the risk or danger. 

Pause a day or two before you hasard. Shah. 

Hazardable (ha'zArd-a-bl), a. That is liable 
to hazard or chance. * A hazardable piece 
of art.* Sir T. Browne. 

Hazarder (ha'zerd-dr), n. One wlio hazards. 
Hazardlzet (haV.6rd-iz), n. A hazardous 
situation or enterprise; danger. 

Herself had run into that hazardtze. S/euser. 

Hazardous (ha'z^rd-us), a. That exposes 
to peril or danger of lessor evil; dangerous; 
risky; as, a hazardotts attempt or experi- 
ment. *Tho enterprise so hazardous and 
high.' Milton.- Hazardous insurance, an 
insurance effected at a liigh premium on 
buildings or goods more than ordinarily 
liable to catch fire, as on wooden houses, 
ilieatres, oils, (tc. When the risk is con- 
sidered to bo very great, such insurances 
are called doubly hazardous. — SYN. Peril- 
ous, dangerous, bold, daring, adventurous, 
venturesome, precarious, uncertain, risky. 
Hazardously (ha'zCTd-us-li), adv. In a 
hazardous manner. 

Hazardousness (ha'z^rd-ua-nes), n. State 
or quality of being hazardous. 
Hazard]T(ha'z6rd-ri), n. 1. Kashness; teme- 
rity. * Hasty wrath and heedless hazardry. * 
Spenser.— 2. Playing at games of chance; 
gaming; gambling. 

Suiiie fell to daunce ; some fell to hazardry. 

Syenser. 

Hazard-table (ha'z^rd-ta-bl), n. A table 
for playing at games of chance. 

Haze (haz), n. [Probably allied to A. Sax. 
haso, livid, dusky, dark ; led. boss, gray, 
dusky. It may be another form of the Sc. 
haar, fog. ] Fog; a watery vapour in the air; 
or a dry vapour like smoke, which renders 
the air thick; a slight want of transparency 
in the air; hence, obscurity; dimness. 

Light haze along the river-shorcs. TzHnyson. 

Haze (haz), v.i. To be foggy. 

Haze, Haee (haz), v.t. \, To harass with 
labour ; to punisli with unnecessary work : 
used among seamen. — 2. To play shameful 
tricks on : among American stmletits. 

Hazel (lia'zl), n. [A. Sax. hmel, hcesl; comp. 
Icel. hasl, Dan. hassel, G. hasel, hazel; cog. 
with L. crnyhis, for cosylus, a hazel. Tlie 
change of L. e, Gr. k, into Tent, h In roots 
or words common to the several languages 
is regular. See H. ] The common name of the 
plants belonging to the genus Oorylus, nat 
order Cory laccio. The common hazel(C.Aee{- 
lana) is found growing in a wild state in 
many woods and coppices of Great Britain. 
Tlie nuts are extensively used as an article of 
food; and the wood is employed for hoops, 
fishing-rods, walking-sticks, crates, and 
other purposes. It makes excellent char- 
coal for drawing. There are many va- 
rieties of the hazel-nut, distinguished by the 
size and shape and also by the quality of 
the kernel. The oblong largo Spanish nut 
is most esteemed. The filbert Is a variety 
of the common nut. 

Hazel (ha'zl), a. Pertaining to the hazel or 
like it; of a light-brown colour like the 
hazel-nut. *Thc dark of eyes.' Ten-^ 
nysmi. 

Hazel-eartb (ha'zl-f*rth). n. Soil suitable 
for the hazel; fertile loam. 

Hazelly (h&'zl-li), a. Of the colour of the 
hazel-nut; of a light brown. 

Hazel-nut (h&'zl-nut), n. 1'ho nut or fruit 
of the hazel. 

HazlneBZ (likz'l-nes), iL The state of being 
hazy. 
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HEAD-FOREMOST 


Haxlet (ba'sR v.t [Perhaps from O.Kr. 
kanUr (Jn. hdier, to sim-bum), to dry, hasU, 
dried, from VI. hael, dry.] To make dry; to 
dry. 

Tliai happy wind did Mati/e and dry up the forlorn 
drci;s and siimc of Noah's dcluifc. 

Bajy (has'i). a. [flee Ha ZK.] Foggy; misty; 
thick with haze; as, Mzy weather; the hazy 
north. 

Our clearest day here is misty and Aiiaj'. Burnet. 

He (he> p ron. possessive his, objective him 
(also dative, as iu ly^ive him that); uoui. pi. 
they, possessive their, objective (also dative) 
them. [A. Sax. h^, hed, hit, he, she, it; genit. 
his, dat him, ace. hine; pi. noni. and acc. 
hi, genit. hira, dat. him, heom. The plural 
forms now used do not properly belong to 
he. ffleeTHKT.) which now is used as 
tlie feminine, is properly the feminine of 
the def. art.] The inasc. sing, form of the 
pronoun of the 3d person. It stands for (a) 
The man or male being or object name<i 
before, or a masc. sing, class name. 

Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shaU 
rule over thee. Gen. iii. i 6 . 

Thou shall fear the Lord thy Cod; Aimi sliolt thou 
serve. Deut. x. ao. 

{b) Any individual described by a follow- 
ing relative clause, or by un e(|uiva1ent of a 
relative clause, the man or person. ' IJe 
of the bottomless pit* Milton. 

What is Me at the ifatet ShaJt. 

He that w«ilketh with wise men shall be wise. 

Frov. xiii. 20 . 

My spirit shall not always strive witli man. for that 
he also is fle .h. Gen. vi. 3 . 

Tt is used as a noun in such instances ns the 
following, being equivalent to indiviilual; 
person:-— 

1 stand to answer thcc, or any he the proudest of 
thy sort, Shak. 

Such mortal drugs I h.ive ; but Mantua’s law 

Is death to any he that utters them. Shak. 

He is prefixed to the names of animals to 
designate the male kind; as, a /id-goat; a he- 
bear. 

Hea (hd'a), 71. The local name for an unde- 
fined tree in the Pacific Islands, the fruit 
of which furnishes a glutinous red vaniisli 
with which fibres arc stained. Sinnnonds. 
Head (hed), ti. [A. Sax. hea/d, hea/od, Ban. 
hoved, Q. havpt, O.H.Q. houbit, Goth, hau- 
bith, head. Cog. L. caput, Gr. kephali, head. 
For change of e. Or. k, into Teut. h, see U. ] 
1. The name applied generally to the an- 
terior part or extremity of animals. The 
development of the head is due to the princi- 
ple termed ce///tab'iraf ion (which see) by Pro- 
fessor Dana, i.e. a tendency t<j wards speci^- 
zation and conce^ratioo of nerve-centres 
and sense-organs, llie head bears the mouth, 
brain, and sense-organs. In invertebrates 
the Jaws are never true parts of the head, 
but may be modified limbs or hard parts 
developed in the lining membrane of the 
inouUi. The head of vertebrates is divisible 
into a faeuil and cranial part, the latter 
containing the brain. In Invertebrata {e.g. 
insects, lobsters, Ac.) the head consists of a 
varying number of segments resembling 
those of the body in essential nature, but 
having their appendages peculiarly modi- 
fied for mastication and prehension. —2. As 
the seat of the brain and mental faculties 
it is used for undei*standing; will or resolu- 
tion; inclination; thoughts: mind; as, a good 
head; a strong head; and also in the phrases, 
0 / his tnon head; on or upoti their own head. 

The bordering wars in this kingdom were made 
altogether by voluntaries u/on thnr &u?n head, with- 
out any pay or commission from the stale. 

Str y. Ihwies. 

3. A person; an individual ; a unit; as, the tax 
was raised by a certain rate per Aead; used 
only in sing. 

Thirty thtmsiind head of swine. Addistm. 

4. A chief; a principal person; a leader; a 
commander; 0110 who has Uic first rank or 
place, and to whom oUiers are subordinate; 
as, the head of an anny; the head of a siict 
or party. Kpli. v. 23. - 5. What gives a strik- 
ing appearance to the head, as the hair, a 
head-dress, antlers of a deer. Ac. ; aa, a 
beautiful head of hair; *a buck of the first 
head' (that is of the flftb year). Shak 

• A lacod head.' Swift. — 6 . Part of a thing 
regarded as in some degree resembling in 
position or otherwise the human head, 
(a) the top, especially wlien larger than tlie 
rest of the thing; as, the head of a spear; 
the head of a cabbage; the head of a nail; 
tlie head of a mast. (5) The main pidiit or 
part; that which is most had regard to. 


True, 1 have xnarried her; 

The very head and front of luy offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Shak. 

(e) Tlie forepart; as, the head of a ship, 
which includes the bows on both sides; also, 
the ornamental figure or image erticted on 
or before the stem of a ship, (d) The upper 
part, as of a bed or bedstead, of a street, 
Ac. (e) III bot. the top of corn or other 
plant; tlie part on which the seed grows. 
See Capitulum. (/) That which rises on 
the top; as, the froth or head on a pot of 
beer or other effervescing liquor, (p) Tlie 
maturated part of an ulcer or la^il; nence, 
to come to a head, to suppurate. (/<) The 
principal source of a stream; as, tlie head 
of the Nile. (0 The part most remote from 
the mouth or opening into the sea ; as, the 
head of a bay, gulf, or creek, {j) A head- 
land ; promontory.— 7. Altitude of water in 
minds or reservoirs, as applicable to the 
driving of mill-wheels. 

A iiiill driven by a full of w.itcr, wliosc virtual head 
is ten feet. Gp ter*s Mechanicx* Diet. 

8. The foremost place; the place of honour 
or of command; as, the lord-mayor sat at 
the head of the table. 

An army with the Duke of Marlborough .it the head 
of (heiit. Addison. 

d. Crisis; height; infiuence; force; strength; 
pitch; as, the sedition got to such a headsA 
nut to lie cosily quelled. 

The indisposition ... is grown to such a head. 

Addi^kOtt. 

10. Topic of discourse; chief point or sub- 
ject; a surnmuy; os, the heads of a dis- 
course or treatise. 

Aids were properly speaking confined to the headx 
of marrying the lord’s daughter, making his son a 
knight and redeeming his own person from captivity. 

Britujj^nam. 

11. A bundle of fiax measuring probably 2 
feet lu length and weighing a few pounds. 
In the north of Fiiropc 18 head of hemp 
or flax weigh about 1 cwt.-— 12. Aniicd force. 
'By raising of a head.' Shak. * This gallant 
head of war.* Shak. —Uead and ears, 
deeply; wholly; completely; as he phingecl 
head and ears into the water; ne was head 
and ears in debt, that is, completely over- 
whelmed. -- Head and shoulders, (a) by 
force; violently; as, to drag one head and 
shoulders. 

They bring in every figure of speech, head and 
shotdders. Helton. | 

(6) By tlio height of the head and sliouldera; ; 
hence, by a great deal; by much; by far; 
greatly; as, he is head and shmilders above 
his fellows. Head or tail! the part of a coin 
bearing a head or other principal flgure, or 
the reverse: a phrase used in throwing up 
A coin to determine a stake or chance.— 
Neither head nor tail, neither one thing nor 
another; neither this thing nor that; no- 
thing distinct or definite. —A broken head, 
a flesh wound in the head. — Of his, her, 
their, its own head, spontaneously; without 
external influence. See 2 above. Tlie ex- 
tension of the phrase to inanimate things 
is worth noting. 

It (the pistol) may go off ^ its own head. 

.Sheridan, 

--Over head -L. per capita, per head, on the 
average, without Individual distinction; as, 
the cattle sold for so muck over head. --By 
tJie head (naut), the state of a ship laden too 
deeply at the fore -end. — Head to wind 
(naut.), the situation of a ship or boat when 
her head is turned in the direction of the 
wind. —To eat one's head off, to cost more in 
feeding than one Is worth: said usually of i 
an animal. 

My marc hxs eaten her head off at the Ax in Alilcr- 
manliury. Country Harpner's Catechism. 

—To make head against, to advance; to 
resist with success. 

Most of these 

Made head arainsf him, crying, * Who is he 
That he should rule us 7* Tennyson. 

—To qioe, to take, to get. Ac., the head, used 
literally in horsemanship of a horso tiiat Is 
not held in by the reins, and hence figura- 
tively in such phrases head means license; 
frecdotii from check, control, or restraint. 

With th.'tt he jtave his able horse the head. Shak. 
He has too Xon^jrioePt his unruly passions the head. 

South. 

To his head, to or before his face. * Revile 
liiin to his head.' Jer. Taylor. -To turn 
head, to turn and face In an opposite direc- 
tion. 

The r.'ivishers turn head, the fight renew. Dryden. 
Chief, Cinnmander, Leader, Head. See 
under Ciiiifiir. 


Hea4 (hed). v.t. 1. To be or put one's self 
at the head of; to lead; to direct; to act as 
leader to; ai^ to head an expedition; to 
head a riot. 'Him that heaas an army/ 
South.— Z. To behead; to decapitate. 

If you head and hang all that offend tliat way. 

Shah. 

3. To form a head to; to lit or furnish with 
a head; as, to head a nail.— 4. To go in front 
of, so as to keep back or from advancing; 
to get into the front of; as, to head a drove 
of cattle. 

One of the outriders had succeeded in headinff the 
equipage and checking the horses. Disraeli. 

5. To oppose; to chock or restrain; as, the 
wind heads a ship. 

Head Oiod), v.i. l. To originate; to spring; 
to have its source, as a river. [Rare.] 

A broad river that heads in the great Blue Ridge 
of mountains. Adair. 

2. To bo directed; to go or tend; as, how 
does the ship headf 3. To form a head; as, 
the cabbages head early. 

Head (hed), a. Belon^ng to the head; chief; 
principal: often used in composition; as, a 
Wd- workman; a heeUl-maater, Ac. 
Headache, Headacdi (hed'akx n. i. Pain 
iu tlie head.— 2. Also, an Ktiglisli name for 
the com-poppy (Papaver Hkoeas). 
Headacdiy (hed*ak-i), a. Afflicted with a 
headache. 

Next morning he awoke headachy and feverish. 

Farrar. 

Headband Qied'band), n. 1. A fillet; a band 
for the head. 

The bonnets, and the ornaments of the lej^s. and 
the headbands. Is. lii. .to. 

2. 'J'ho band at each end of a book; also, a 
bookbinder’s material of naiTow silk or 
other substance, sold in pieces of a certain 
number of yards. 

Head-block (liedTilok), n. Tn saw-mills, the 
movable cross-piece of a carriage on which 
the log rests. 

Head-board (lied'bordX n. 1. A board at 
the head, as of a bod. —2. pi. Naut. the 
lierthin^ or close boarding between the 
head-rails. 

Head-borough, Head-horrow (lied^u-rfi). 
n. In England, formerly the chief of a 
frank-pledge, tithing, or decennary, con- 
sisting of ten families. Called in Bi>me coun- 
ties liors’holder, that is. Borough's -elder, 
and soinctimes Tithing-man. In England 
head-boroughs are now known by the name 
of Petty Constables. 

Head-cneeae (hed'chez), n. in cookery, por- 
tions of tlie head and feet of swine cut up 
fine, and after being boiled pressed into the 
foim of a cheese. 

Head-oourt (hed'kort), n. A court, of which 
tliere were formerly three in the year, at 
which all the freoholdert who owed suit 
and presence were fined in default of at- 
tendance. Those head-courts were after- 
wards reduced to one. and by the act 20 
Goo. 11. fines were abolished for non-attend- 
ance. 

Head-dress (hed'dres). n. l. The dress of Uie 
head; the covering or orna- 
ments of a woman’s head. 
The head-dress has always 
been an important part of 
female attire, and has as- 
sumed many forms since 
early timea— 2. The crest 
or tuft of feathers on a 
fowl's head. 

Among birclf the males very 
often appeur in a most beautiful 
head'dress. Addison, 



Ijicly’s Head-dress Fumishod 
(litn cent.)— From 
a brass. 


v/lth a head; 
having a top. 

Headed and winged with flame. 

Tennyson. 

listed chiefly in composition; as,clear-/iead0d, 
long-Aeaded. thiok-Aeaded, Ac. 

Header (lied^4r),n. 1. One who puts a head on 
anything, as one who heads nails or pins: a 
cooper who puts in the heads of, or who 
closes casks. —2. One who stands at the head 
of anything; hence, one who leads a mob or 
party.— 3. In arch, see Bond. — 4. A plunge 
or (live Into water head foremoflt; as, he 
took a header. 

Headfiaet (hedTast), n. Naut. a rope at 
head of a ship to fasten It to a wharf or 
other fixed object. 

Headfimt (hed'fArst), adv. With the head 
foremost 

Btad-forwiOit ^edTdr-mfist), ode. With 
the head first; nence, hurriedly; rashly; 
preclpitstely. 
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HSALTH 


BMdftll (hed'ful), n. As much as the head 
can hold. * A hetuiUtU of wit’ Ford. 
BoadrSMSlO (hed^ilr-gl), n. A disease of 
cattle. 

Bead-cmr (hcdWr), n. Oovdring or orna- 
ment of the head. 

Headily (hed'i-liX ade. In a heady or rash 
manner; hastily; rashly. * Headily canned 
on by passion.’ TUloUm, 

HeaiuneBB (hed'i-nes), n. The condition nr 
quality of being heady or rash ; rashness; 
stubbornnesa 

Heading (hed'ingX I- 'Hio act or process 
of prodding with a head.— 2. That which 
stands at the head; title; as, the heading 
of a paper.— 8. Material to form a head, as 
timlier to form the head of a cask.— 4. A 
drift-way or passage excavated in the line 
of an intended tunnel, forming a gullet in 
which the workmen laliour.— 5. The foam 
oil li(|Uor.— 6. A preparation of equal parts 
of alum and green-vitriol used in brewing. 
Heading-course (hed'ing-korsh n. In arch. 
a coarse which consists entirely of headers, 
or of stones or bricks laid lengthwise across 
the thickness of the wall. See Bourn. 
Heading-Joint (In^d'ing-Joint). n. In arch. 
the Joint of two or more boards at right 
angles to the fibres. 

Head-knee (hc<rno), 71. Naut a piece of 
moulded knee-timber situated beneath the 
head-rails, and fayed edgewise to the cut- 
water and stem, for steadying the cutwater. 
Head-knot (hed'not), n. A knot of ribbons, 
drc., worn by females on the tup of the 
head. Prior, 

Head-lace (hodlas), n. A ribbon or Allot; 
hair-lace. 

Headland (lied'land), n. l. A cape; a pro- 
montory; a point of land projecting from 
the shore into the sea or other expanse of 
water. 

Flames on the windy headlaiid flare. Tennyson. 

2. A ridge or strip of unploughcd land ut 
the ends of furrows or near a fence. 

Nuw down with the gr.iss upon heaMand.v .ibout. 

Tusser. 

Headledge (lie<riej), n. Naut, a thwartship 

f nece used in framing the hatchway's or 
adderwiiys. 

Headless (heiVles), a. 1. Having no head; 
beheaded: as, ii headlcHH body, neck, or car- 
cass. —2. Destitute of a chief or leatler. 

They made the empire stand headiew. Ktt/efirh, 

3. Destitute of iinderstaiullng or pruilence: 
rash; obstinate. *JIeadleM liardincss.' E, 
K. on Spnuicr. -4.t Wanting foiiudatioii; 
groundless. * Headless old wives* tales.' 
Eotherby. 

Headlesshood t (hed’les-lmd), n. The state 
of being headless. Spenser. 

Head-IUrkt Oied’llt), n. Ill rail. d^c. a light 
with a reflector placed in the front of a 
locomotive at night to give warning of its 
approach. 

Headline (hednin), n. l. In ‘printing, the 
Hue at the top of the page which contains 
the folio or number of the page, and fre- 
quently the title of the book, or the subject 
of the chapter or of the page.— 2. Naxit a 
term applied to a rope of a sail next to the 
yards, and by which the sail is made fast to 
the yaMs. 

Headlong (hed1ong)» adv. [Head and adv. 
term, fonp.] 1. With the head foremost; as, 
to fall headJlong.—2. Rashly; precipitately; 
without deliberation. 

Ho hurries headlonjir to his fate. Dryden. 

3. Hastily; without delay or respite. 
Headlong (hedlong), a. 1. Steep; precipi- 
tous. 

Like a tower upon a headionff rock. Byron. 

2. Rash: precipitate; as, headlong folly.— 

8. Rushing precipitately ; as, headlong 
streama 

Headlongly (hed1ong-li)« adv, in a head- 
long manner. Dmne. • 

Bead-ltt®^ «. LuitgeA or 

dragged oy the head. ‘The head-Utgged 
bear.’ Shak. 

Beadly (h^lQ, a. Headstrong; rash; pas- 
siot^. Shat, [This word rests upon the 
single authority of one of the folios. ] 
HeM-main (hed'mftn), n. The main ditch 
or channel by which water is drawn from a 
river. Ac., for irrigation, to be distributed 
through smaller ohannela 
Headman (hed'man), n. A chief; a leader; 
a principal workman: specifically, in the 
West Indies, the chief ox a gang of negro 
labourers. . / 

Head-mark (hed^mBfk), n. The natural 


characteristics of oach individual of a spe- 
cies. 

Head-mark, or, in other wordii, that charncteribtic 
individuality stamped by the hand of Nature upon 
every individual of her numerous progeny. 

Asrrtc. i%urv. Peebles. 

Head-master (hed-mas^t^r), n. The princi- 
pal master of a school or seminary. 
Head-money (hed’mun-no), n, A capita- 
tion-tax. 

To l>c taxed by the pole, to be sconced our Head- 
money. Milton. 

Headmost (hed'mdst), a. Most oilvanced; 
most forward; first in a line or order of 
progression; as, the headmost ship in a fleet. 
Headmould (hed'mold), n. The bones of 
the hrnin.— Headmould shot, a disease in 
children in which the sutures of the skull, 
usually the coronal, have their edges shot 
over one another, and are so closelocked ns 
to compress the brain, often occasioning 
convulsions and death. 

Head-nettlx^; (hed'net-ing), n. An orna- 
mental netting used in merchant ships in- 
stead of the fayed planking to the head- 
rails. 

Head-pan (hed'pan), n. llie brain-pan. 
Head-pence, t Head-silyert (hed'peii8,hed'- 
sil-vdr), n. A poll-tax. 

Head-piece (hcd^pcs), n. l. Armour for 
the head; a helmet; a morion. -2. The head, 
especially the head as the seat of the un- 
derstanding. 

In his headpiece he ft'lt a sore pain. Spenser. 
liunicncs had the best headpiece of fill Alexan- 
der's captains. Prideaitx. 

Head-poat (hed^post), n. The post in the 
stall piu'titioii (if a stable which is nearest 
the manger. 

Head-pnmp (hed'pump), n. Naut. a small 
pump placed at the bow of a vessel, with 
the lower end communicating with the sea, 
used chiefly for washing decks. 
Headquartera (lied-kwgr't^rz). n. pi. i. The 
quarters or place of residence of the com- 
mandcr-iu-chief of an army.— 2 . The rosi- 
tleiieo of any chief, or place from which 
orders are iB.sucd; the centre of authority 
or order; whence, colloq. the place where 
one chiefly resides. 

Head-XUU t {li^d'ral), n. A kerchief used as 
a heail-divss. 

Head-rail (hcd'ral), a. In sh i p-hit ilding , one 
of the elliptic rails at the head of the ship. 
Head-ranger (hed'ranj-dr), n. The chief 
ranger or siiperinteiideiit of a forest. 
Head-rope O^ed'ron), w. Xaut. that part 
of a bolt-rope which terminates any sail on 
the upper edge, and to which it is sewed. 
Head-sail (lied’sal), n. yaut one of the 
sails wliich are extended on the fore-mast 
and buw&xirlt, us the fore-sail, foretop-sail, 
jib, «fcc. 

Head-sea (lied'se), n. A sea that meets the 
head of a ship or rolls against her course. 
Headshake (hed'slmk),' n. A sigiiiflcant 
shako of tiio head. Shak. 

Headship (l^^^d'ship), n. The state or posi- 
tion of being a head or chief; authority; 
supremo power; dignity; rule; government. 
Head-silyer. dee Hbao-pknce. 

Headsman (hedz'man), n, 1. Cue that cuts 
oil heads; an executioner. 

Come, headsman, off with his head. Shixk. 

2. A labourer in a colliery, who conveys the 
coals from the working to the horseway. 
Headspring (lied 'spring), n. Fountoiii; 
source; origin. 

Headstall (i^od'st^l), n. That part of a bridle 
which encompasses the head. 

Headstiok (hc<l'stik). n. Hant a short round 
stick with a hole at each end, through whicli 
the head -rope of some triangular sails is 
thrust, before it is sewed on. 

HeadHitOOk (hed'stok), n. In math, (a) the 
framing iisetl to support the gudgeons of a 
wheel. (6) llie frame which supports the 
centres of a lathe, namely, the mandril- 
frame and the poppct-hoail, or back-centre 
frame. 

Headstone (hed'ston), n. 1. The principal 
stono in a foundation: the chief or comer 
■tone; the keystone of an arch.— 2 . The stone 
at the head of a grave. 

Headstrong (hed'stmng), a. 1. Not easily 
restrained; obstinate; ungovernable; bent 
on pursuing one’s own course. 

Now let the headstrons boy my will control. 

Dryden. 

2. Directed by ungovernable will, or pro- 
ceeding from obstinacy; as, a headsitmxg 
ooiine. — Svv. Obstinate, nngovemable, in- 
tractable, stubborn, unruly. 
HeadstrongnesB (hed'strong-nos), n. The 
quality or condition of being headstrong. 


Head-sword (hed'sflrd). n. A Cornish min- 
ing term for water running through the 
adit-level. 

Head-timtor (hed'tim-berX n. NaxA. one 
of the upright pieces of timber inserted be- 
tween the upper knee and the curved rail, 
to support the frame of the head-rails. 
Head-tire (hed'tlr), n. Dress or attire for 
tho head. 1 Esilras ill. 6. 

Head-water (hed'wo-wr). n. The upper 
part of a river, near its source, or one of the 
streams that contribute their waters to 
form a larger stream. 

Headway (hed'waX n. 1 . The progress made 
by a ship In motion; hence, progress or suo- 
cossuf any kind.— 2. In arch, tho distance 
measured perpendicularly from a given land- 
ing-place or step of a stair to the ceiling; 
clear space or height, as under an arch. -- 
3. In mining, a passage in a mine driven in 
tho direction of the layer of coal. 
Head-Wind (hed'wind). n. A wind that 
blows in a direction opposite to a ship’s 
course. 

Head-work (hed'w^rk), n. l. Mental or 
intellectual labour. ~ 2. In arch, a name 
given to the heads and other ornaments on 
the keystones of arches. 

Head-workman ( bed- w6rk ' man ), n. The 
chief workman of a x»arty; a foreman in a 
manufactoiy. 

Heady (heclM). a. [See Head.] l. Rash; 
hnsty; precipitate; violent; disposed to rush 
forwiird in an enterprise without thought or 
deliberation; hurried on by will or passion; 
ungovernable. 

All the talent required is to be heady^Xo be violent 
on one side or the other. Temple. 

2. Apt to affect the head; inflaming; intox- 
icating; strong. 

A .sort of wine whic h was very heady. Boyle. 

3. Violent; impetuous. ’A heady current.’ 
Shak. [liaro.J 

Head-yard (hcd'ykrd), n. Naut. one of the 
yards In tho forepart of a ship. 

Heal (hfd), v.t. [A. 8ax. hoelan, to heal, from 
hivl, whole, sound; comp, the related words 
hale, hail, whole, holy, health.\ 1. To make 
hale, sound, or whole; to cure of a disease 
or wound and restore to soundness, or to 
that state of body in which the natural 
fumtions arc regularly performed; as, to 
heal the sick. 

.Speak, and my scrv.'int shall be heated. Mat. viii. 8. 

2. To remove or subdue, n.s a disease or 
wound. 3. To restore purity to; to remove 
feculence or foreign matter from. 

Thus s;iith the Lord, I have heated these waters. 

» Ki. ii. tfi. 

4. To reconcile, as a breach or difference; 
as, to heal dissensions. 

I will Ac*ir/ their backsliding. llos. xlv. 4. 

Heal (bol), v.i. To grow sound; to return to 
a sountl state; as, tho limb heals or the 
wound heals: sometimes with xfp or over; as, 
it will heal up or (Wer. 

Healt (hel), v.t. [FVoni A. Sax. helan, to 
cover, U> conceal. See Hei.E.] To conceal; 
to cover, as a roof, with tiles, slates, lead, 
Ac. 

Healable (hei'a-bl), a. That may bo healed. 
Reald (h61d), n. A heddle (which see). 
Healer (hsr^r), n. He who or that which 
cures or restores to soundness, or removes 
differences. 

Heallkng (hei'fang), n. [A. Sax. healj\fang, 
a pillory heals, the neck, and/((i7i{jr, a catch. ] 
In English antig. (a) the punishment of tho 
pillory, (ft) A fine in commutation of the 
punishment of the pillory, to be paid either 
to the king or the cnief lord. 

Healfdlt (hfll'fqiv a. Tending to heal or 
cure; healing. * Water of healful wisdom.’ 
Ecclus. XV. 3. 

Healing (hdl'ing),p. and a. 1. Curing; re- 
storing to a Boiina state.— 2. Mild ; gentle; 
assuasive. * Healing vrords,' Milton. - Heal- 
ifxg art, the art or science of medicine. 
HiNdillg-bOX (heVing-boks), n. Eceles. the 
box v^oh contains mo chrism tor unction. 
Heallngly (henng-li), adv. so as to cure. 
HealBOme(n^r8um),e. Wholesome. [Scrntch. j 
Health (helth), n. [From heal.] 1. That 
state of an organized being in which the 
parts are sound, well organized and dispttsed, 
and in which all tho organs perform freely 
their natural functions. 

Though health may be enjoyed without gfratltude, 
it cannot be sported with witnout loss, or regained by 
courage. Buckminster. 

2. Moral or intellectual soundness; natural 
vigour of faculties; purity; goodness; right- 
eousness. 
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There is no kgaUk in us. Common Prayer. 

S.| Salvation or divine favour or grace. Pe. 
Ixvii. 2. 

* Take also the helmet or headpiece of kea/th,* or 
true health in Jesus Christ ; for there is no health in 
any other name; not the health of a gravfriur's coat, 
or the health of this pardon or that pardon. 

Latimer. 

4. t Welfare; safety; well-being; prosperity. 

Have mind upon your healthy tempt me no further. 

Shak. 

It is often used in toasts, and hence some- 
times means toast: formerly it frequently 
answered to llaill as a salutation; as, to 
drink one’s health; Your health! (that is, 
1 wish you health). * Health to thy person; ' 
* Health to my sovereign. ’ Shak. 

I have a health for you. 

1 shall take it. sir. .^hak. 

Healthful (hclth'ful). a. 1. Full of or in the 
enjoyment of health; free from disease; cha- 
racterized by or resulting from health; as, 
a healthful body; a healthful person; a 
healthful plant; a healthful conditioa - 

2. Serving to promote health ; wholesome ; 
salubrious; salutary; ^ a healthful air or 
climate; a healthful diet. 

The healthful spirit of thy erace. 

Book of Com. Prayer. 

8. Well disposed; favourable. [Rare.] 

Gave healthful welcome to their shipwrecked 

Healthfully (helth'fiiMiXac/f. In a health- 
ful manner; in health ; wholesomelv. 
HealthfUlnesa (helth'fubnes), n. The state 
of being healthful or healthy ; wholesome- 
ness. * The healthfulnew and vigour of the 
inhabitants of that fertile coimtry.' Bp. 
Patrick. 

To the winds the inhabitants of Gencv.i .ivribc the 
healihfulness of their .\ir. AdJtsott. 

Health-guard (hclth'gkrd). n. Nant 
cers appointed to superintend the due ol)- 
servanco of the quarantine rogulatiuns. 
Healthily (heUhT li), a. In a healthy man- 
ner or conaition. 

Healthiness (helth'i-nes), n. The state of 
being healthv; soundness; freedom from 
disease; as. the healthineea of an animal or 
plant. 

Healthless (helthles). a. 1. Infirm; sickly. 
‘A healthless old age.* Jer. Taylor. 2. Not 
conducive to health. [Rare.] 
HealUllessnesa (helthTes-iies), n. State of 
being healthless. 

Health-Olllcer (lielth'of-fls-Sr), n. An officer 
appointed to watch over the public health. 
Healthsome t (helth'sum), a. Wholesome. 
Healthy (helthiy a. l. Being in a sound 
state ; enjoying health : hale ; sound ; as, a 
healthy body or constitution; a healthy 
mind. - 2. Conducive to health; wholesome; 
salubrious; as, a healthy exercise; a healthy 
climate. 'Healthy recreations.’ Locke. 
Syn. Vigorous, sound, hale, salubrious, 
healthful, wholesome, salutary, bracing. 
Hearn (h6m), n. [A. Sax. hdina, hdme, womb, 
birth; O.E. hame, skin; O.D. hamtne, L.O. 
hamen, after- birth.] The after-birth or se- 
cundine of a beast. 

Hearn (hem), n. Same as Haute. [Local.] 
Heap (h6p). n. [A. Sax. hedp, a pile, a crowd, 
probably allied to hebban, to raise, and to 
E. heave; comp. I>. hoop, Dan. hob, Iccl. hopr, 

0. ha^tfe, O.G. houf, aheap, a host, a crowd.] 

1. A pile or mass; a collection of tilings 
laid in a body so as to form an elevation; os, 
a heap of earth or stones. 

Huge heaps of slain around the body rise. Dryden. 

2. A crowd; a throng; a cluster: said of per- 
sons. 'Among the princely Aeap.’ Shak.— 

5. A large quantity; a great number; a mass 
or accumulation of any kind; as. the boy 
got heaps of toys. * The great heap of your 
knowledge.' Shak. 

Heap (hf^p), v.t [A. Sax. heapian, to heap 
up, to accumulate, to heave.] 1. To throw 
or lay in a heap; to pile; to accumulate; to 
amass; as, to heap stones: often with up; 
as, to heap up earth: or with on; as, to heap 
on ■ wood or coal ; to heap up treasures. 
•Heaped on her terms of disgrace. * Tennyson. 

Though the wicked heap up silver as the dust. 

Job axvii. i6. 

2. To round or form into a heap, as In mea- 
suring. 

Heaper (hej/er), n. One who heaps, piles, 
or amasses. 

Heap-keeper (hep'kep-^r), n. a miner who 
attends to the cleaning of coal on the sur- 
face. 

Heaj^^ei^, a. Lying in heaps. •Heapy 
Hmt (b8rX v.t. pret A pp. heard; ppr. hear- 


ing. [A. Sax. hgran, htfran, to hear, to 
obey; oomp. O.Fris. hero, hora, icel. heyra, 
D. hooren, O. Adrcn, Qoth. hausjan. It gives 
origin to hearken, hark, and is probablv 
allied to ear.] 1. To perceive by the audi- 
tory sense; to take cognir4ince of by the ear; 
os, to hear sound ; to hear a voice ; to hear 
words.— 2. To give audience or allowance 
to speak ; to listen to. 

He sent for Paul, and heard liiiii concerning the 
faith in Christ. Acts xxiv. 24. 

3. To regard with favour or attention; to 
heed; to obey. 

They have Muses and the prophets; let tliciii hear 
them. I.uke xvi. 

4. To accede to the demands or wislies of ; 
to answer favourably; to favour. 

They think they shall be heard for their much 
speaking. Mat. vi. 7. 

5. To attend to for the purjiose of judging n 
cause between parties; to try in a court of 
justice ; as, the cause was heard and deter- 
mined at the last tenn ; or, it was heard at 
the last term, and will be detennined at the 
next.- 6. To be a hearer of; to sit under the 
preaching of; as, what minister do you 
hear} [Colloq.]— 7. To learn; U) be taught. 

1 speak to the world those things which 1 have 
hearaofUmx. John viii. 26. 

8. To listen to one repeating or going over, 
as a task or the like; to listen to the repeti- 
tion of. — To hear a bird sing, to receive 
private communication. 

I heard a bird so sin^. Shak. 

—To hearsay, to hear a person say; to learn 
by general report. (Collo<i.] 

Hear (hfir), i?.i. l. To enjoy the sense or 
faculty of perceiving sound; us, he is deaf, 
ho cannot A^ar. *The Aeami// ear.' ITov. 
XX. 12 . -- 2 . To listen; to hearken; to attend; 
as, he hears with solicitude.— 3. To be told; 
to receive by report; as, so 1 hear.—i.\ To 
be heard ; to be heard of ; to bo reported. 

- To hear well, to be reported well of.— To 
hear ill, to be censured or blamed. 

SoUty. sir; s|>eak softly . . . 

This must not hear. J*. fonsoN. 

(I'abius) was wril aware that not only within his 
own camp, but al.so now at Rome, he Iteard ill for 
his temporizing and slow proceedings, Holland. 

EngLutd hears well abroad. Hilton. 

fj. To be called; to let one's self be called. 
[A Latinistii. j 

ifear*si thou sulirutssive but a lowly birth. Prior. 

Heard (li^rd), pret. & pp. of hear. 

HeiUtLt (]i4rd). n. A keeper of cattle or 
sheep. Spenser. 

Heardgroome,tHerdegrome,t n. A keeper 
of a herd ; a shepherd-boy. Chaucer; Spenser. 

Hearedt (herdV pp. Heard. 

Hearer (her'Cr), n. One who hears; one who 
attends or listens to what is orally delivered 
liy another; an auditor; one of an audience; 
specifically, one who sits under the ministry 
of another. 

Hearing (her'lng), n. 1. The act of perceiv- 
ing sound; perception of sound; the faculty 
or sense by which sound is perceived ; one 
of the five external senses. 8ec Ear.-- 

2 . Audience; attention to what is deli- 
vered; opportunity to be heard; as, I waited 
on the minister, but could not obtain a 
hearing, 'Vouchsafe me hearing,* Shak. 

3. A judicial Investigation of a suit, as before 
a court of equity, for the sake of adjudica- 
tion; attention to the facts, testimony, and 
arguments in a cause between parties with 
a view to a just decision. 

His last offences to us 

Shall have judicious hearing;. Shak. 

4. Reach of the ear; extent within which 
sound may be heard; as, he was not within 
hearing, —6. A scolding; a lecture. [(7olloq. 
or Scotch.]— Hearing in presence, in the 
Court qf Session, a formal hearing of counsel 
liefore the whole of the Judges. 

Hearing-trumpet (her^ng-trum-pet), n. 
See Eah-trumpkt. 

Heaxken (harken), v.i. [A. Sax. heorenian, 
hyrenian, from hyran, to hear. See Hxar.] 
To listen; to lend the ear; to attend to what 
is uttered with eagerness or curiosity ; to 
give heed to what is uttered ; to hear with 
attention, obedience, or compliance. 

The Furies hearken, and their snakes uncurl. 

Dryden, 

Hearken, O Israel, to the statutes and the judg- 
ments which I teach you. Deut. Iv. x. 

Hearken thou to the supplication of thy servant. 

X Xi. vili. 30. 

Heajrken (hKrk'n), «.t. 1 . To hear by lUten* 
log. IRare.] 

But here she comes; 1 fairly step aside, 

And hearken, if 1 may, her tnuineat here. MUten, 


2. To hear with attention; to regard. 

The King of Naples being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens niy brother's suit. 

Shak. 

Hearkener (hUrk'n-Ar), n. One who heark- 
ens; a listener. •Hearkeners of rumours 
and tales.' Barret 

Hearaalt (hdrs'al), n. Rehearsal. Spenser. 
Hearsay Aer'sa), n. Report; rumour; fame; 
common talk. 

Much of the obloquy that has so long rested on 
the memory of our great national poet originated in 
frivolous hearsays of his life and convers.'ition. 

Prof. fVilsm, 

Hearsay (hdr's&X a. Of or pertaining to or 
depending upon hearsay, or common re- 
port; told or given at second hand. 

Blamed herself for telling hearsay tales. Tennyson. 

— Hearsay evidence, evidence repeated at 
second hand by one who heard toe actual 
witness relate or admit what he knew of 
the transaction or fact in question. Such 
evidence can only be admitted in England 
when given in the immediate prospect of 
death and after the occurrence of tnut event; 
in Scotland, after the death of the witness. 
Hearse (hers), n. [O.Fr. heroe, a harrow, a 
kind of portcullis, a herse. See Heksk.] 
1. 1 Same as Herse, 2.-2. A bier; a bier with 
a coffin. 

Wc wept after her hearse. Shak. 

Decked witli flowers a single hearse 
To the churchyard forth they he.Yr, Lon^elloto. 

.3. A caiTiage for convoying the dead to the 
grave. 

Hearse (h^rsV v.t. To put on or in a hearse; 
to carry to tne grave. 

Hearse (hers), n. A hind in the second year 
of its age. 

Hearse a. Hoarse. [Scotch.] 
Hearse-clotn (li^rs'kloth), n. A pall ; a cloth 
to cover a hearse. 

Hesxsellke (hfu's'llk), a. Suitable to a 
funeral. 

If you listen to Davids harp, you shall hear as many 
hea» selike .'itrs as enrols. Bacon. 

Heart (hArt), n. [A. Sax. heorte, heart; comp. 
Goth, hairto, D. Aarf.O.H.G. herza, O. herz, 
and the other similar words in the rest of the 
Teutonic tongues. Cog. Gael, cridhe, croidke, 
L. cor, cordis. Or. kardia, Skr. hrid, torkrid— 
heart. Perhaps from a root skard, meaning 
to leim. For change of L. c, Gr. k, intoTcut. A, 
see H.] 1. A muscular organ, which is the 



Human Heart. 


Fig. I, Exterior. A, Right auricle. B, Left auricle, 
c. Right ventricle. D. I^ft ventricle. K, Vena cava 
superior. F. Aorta. G. Pulmonary artery. II, Bra- 
chioceuhulic trunk. I, Left primitive carotid artery. 
K, Left subclavian artery. L, Left coronary artery. 

FV. 2, Section, right side. C. D. F., F, C as in fig. x. 
a, CHivity of right auricle, b. Inferior vena cava, 
r. Coron.nry valve, d. Entrance of the aiiriculo-ven 
triciilar opening, e, Valve of the pulmonary artery. 
f. Fossa ovalis. 


propelling agent of the blood in the animal 
body, situated in the thorax of vertebimted 
animals. From this organ the primary ar- 
teries arise, and in it the main veins ter- 
minate. By its alternate dilatation and 
contraction the circulation is carried on. 
the blood beingreceived from the veins, and 
returned through the arteries. In man, 

S ltiadrupeds, and birds the heart consists of 
our chambers; reptiles and amphibians 
have a three-chambered heart, whilst Ashes 
have two chambers only. The heart of an 
insect or a spider is a long tube divided into 
compartments; that of molluscs is two or 
three chambered. Regarded as the seat 
of the mental faculties or capacities, or some 
one or other or combination of them, it 
stands for (a) the mind, the soul, the con- 
sciousness; the thinking faculty; as, there 
are many devices in a man's heart; the heart 
of kings is unsearchable; David had it in 
hla heart to build a house of rest for the 
ark. 'MyAsorC misgives me/ Shak. 'Ask 
your heart what it doth know.' Shak. 


F&te, fkr, fat, fgll; 


mA, met, h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tUbe, tub, bgU; oil, pound; U, Sc. abvne; y, 8c. tey. 
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* What hiB heart thinks his tonffuo speaks.’ 
Shak. 

Michal sftw Kina David leaping and dancins’ be- 
fore the Lord, and she despised him in her heart, 

a Sam. vi. x6. 

(b) The seat of the affections and passions, 
either sinaly or combined, as of love, Joy, 
KTief. enmity, courage, pleasure, <kc., espe- 
cially of the more admirable foeliugs or 
emotions; as, a good, tender, loving, bad, or 
selfish heart: hence, sometimes used of the 
moral side of our nature in contradistinc- 
tion to the intellectual; as, he w4s all head 
and no heart; sometimes confliicd to cour- 
age; spirit; as, to take heart; to give heart; 
to recover Aaare. 

The king's heart was toward Absalom, s Sam. xiv. x. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simjile faith than Norman blood. Teuttyson. 
Being so clouded with his grief and love, 

SimUl heart was his after the holy quest. Tennyson. 

fe) The seat of the will or inclination; hence, 
disposition of mind ; mental tendency. 

He had a heapt to do well. Sir P. Siitfiey. 
The heart of tlic sons of men is fully set in them to 
do evil. Hcclcs. viii. ii. 

(d) Conscience, or sense of good nr ill; the 
seat of moral life and character. 

Every man's heart and conscience doth in good 
or evil, even secretly committed, and known to none 
but itself, either like or disallow itself. Hooker, 
The evidence might be accumulated a thousand- 
fold. from the works of Veronese, and of every suc- 
ceeding painter — that the fifteenth century had taken 
away tne religious heart of Venice. Rptskin. 

3. The inner part of anything; the part 
nearest the middle or centre; «a8, the heart 
of a country, kingdom, or empire; the heart 
of a town; the heart of a tree. Hence — 

4. The chief part; the vital or most essential 
part; the vigorous or efficacious part; the 
core; the very essence or essential part. 

Barley, being steeped in water, will sprout h.alf an 
inch, and tiiucn more, until the heart be out. Bacon. 

Wordsworth goes to the very heart of things, and 
not to their outsides, to the Sfuil of man. and not liis 
liody. Lord Coleridge. 

And then show you the heart of my iness.ige. Shak, 

h. An appellation of kindness or of encour- 
agement. 

Cheerly, my hearts, Shak 

Ch Strength; power of producing; vigour; 
fertility; as, keep the land in heart. 


That the .spent earth m^y gather heart 

Dry den. 

7. The utmost degree. 

This gay charm . . . hath beguiled me. 

To the very heart of loss. .*ihak. 

8. Tliat which has the shape or form of a 
heart; especially, a roundish or oval figure 
or object liaving an obtuse point at one end 
and a corresponding indentation or depres- 
sion at the other, regarded as representing 
the figure of a heart. 

* This token, which I have worn so long,' said Faith, 
laying her tremulous finger on the Heart, ' is tlie 
assurance that you may.* Hawthorne. 

0. One of a suit of playing cards marked 
with such a figure. —A t heart, in real clianus 
ter or disposition; at bottom; substantially; 
really; as, ho is good at heart. -For one*H 
heart, forono’s life; if one’s life was at stake; 
as, I could not for my heart refuse his re- 
quest. 

I could not get him /or my heart to do it. Shak. 
-•In one’s heart of hearts. In the inmost 
heart; in the inmost affections. 

Like most parents, in my heart o/ hearts I have a 
favourite chlM. That cliiid is David Coppcjrfieiil. 

Dickens. 

--To break the heart of, (a) to cause the 
doeiMSt grief to; to reduce to desolate de- 
spair to kill by grief. (6> To bring almost 
to completion; to nearly finish. — To Jlnd in 
the heart, to be willing or disposed. 

l/tnd It in nty heart to ask your pardon. Sidptfy. 

—To get or team by heart, to commit to 
memory; to learn so perfectW as to be able 
to repeat wlUiout a copy.— To have in the 
heart, to purpose; to have design or inten- 
tion.— To have the heart in the mouth, to 
be terrified.— To lay to heart, same as to 
take to heart.— To eet the heart at rest, to 
make one’s self quiet; to be tranquil or easy 
in mind.— To ut the heart on. to fix the de- 
sires on; to be verydesiroasof obtaining or 
keeping; to be very fond of.— To speak to 
one's heart, in Strip, to speak kindly to; to 
comfort; to enoounige.— To take to heart, 
to be much affected; also, to be sealous, 
ardent, or solloitous about a thing; to have 
oonoem.— To tsearfkeAoarl upon the eleeve, 
to'expose one’s disposition, feelings, or in- 
tentions to every one. 



Heart-cam. 


Heart (hart), v.t l. To give heart to; to 
encourage; to hearten. [Rare.]— 2. To build, 
as the interior of a rubble wall, solidly with 
stone and mortar. 

Heart (hart), v.l To form a close compact 
head, as a plant; especially, to have the 
central part of the head close and compact. 
Heartache (hart'ak), n. Borrow; anguish 
of mind. 

By a steep, to s.ay we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
7‘liat flesh is heir to. Shak. 

Heart-blood (liartnilnd), n. The blood of 
the heart; hence, life; essence. 

; Heart-bond (liart’bond), n. in masonry, a 
kind of bond in which two stones forming 
the breadth of a wall, have one stone of tlie 
same breadth placed over them. 
Heart-break (hart'brak), n. Overwhelming 
sorrow or grief. ‘ Much grief and hearU 
break.* Holland. 

Heart-breaker (hurt'brak-^r), n. One wiio 
or that which breaks hearts; a lady's curl ; 
a love-lock. 

Like Samson's heart breakers it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. Hudibras. 

Heart-broket (hkrtbrdk), a. Heart-broken. 
Heart-broken (hart'brok-n), a. Deeply 
afflicted or grieved. 

Heart -bum (hart^bdm), n. An uneasy 
burning sensation in the stomach; cardialgy 
(which see). 

Heart-burning (hart’bdm-ing), a. Causing 
discontent. 

Jealousic.s, strifes, and heari^burfting disagree- 
ments. Middleton. 

Heart-burning (bart'bern-ing), n. l. Heart- 
burn (which see).— 2. Discontent; secret 
enmity. 

There will rcin.iiti iiiucli heart-burfting and dis- 
content among the meaner |>eoplc. .Swift. 

Heart-cam, Heart-wheel (hart'kam, hkri'- 
whel), n. In maeh. a wheel or double cam, 

- having the'form of a heart, 
the two sides of which 
may be symmetrical or 
otherwise, according as the 
motion is required to bo 
the same lii each half re- 
volution or different, used 
for coiiveriiiig a uniform 
circular motion into a reciprocating alter- 
nating motion. It is niucli employed in the 
machinery of the cotton and flax iiiatiii- 
facture. 

Heart-cloyer (hurt’ kid -vdr), n. A plant, 
germander (which sec). 

Heart-dear (hart'der), a. Sincerely beloved. 

* My heart -dea r H aiTy. ’ Sha k. 

Heart -deep (hkrt’dep), a. Rooted in the 
heart. 

Heart-diseaBe (hkrtMiz-dz), n. A morbid 
condition of the heart, either functional or 
organic. To the former class belong palpita- 
tion, syncope, and angina pectoris; to the 
latter hypertrophy of the heart, dilatation 
of the cavities, <Src. 

Heart-ease (hl^rt'ez), n. Quiet; tranquillity 
of mind. 

Heart-easing (liSrt'ez-ing), a. Giving quiet 
to the mind. mirth.' Milton. 

Heart-eating (hlirt'ct-lng), a. ITeying on 
the lieart. 

Hearted (hurtled), a. l. Having a heart: 
frequently used in composition; os, liard- 
hearted, tdAui-hearted, sioui-hearted, &c. -- 
2. t Taken to heart; laid up or seated in tlie 
heart. Shak.— 3. \ Composed of hearts.— 

4. Having the shape of a heart; cordate. 
'With hearted spear-head.’ Landor. 
Heartedness (hUrt'ed-nes), n. Sincerity; 
warmth; zeal. 

Hearten (hSrt'n), v.t. l. To encourage; to 
animate ; to incite or stimulate the cour- 
age of. * Hearten those that fight.’ Shak. 

Now hearten their affairs 
With health renew’d. Chapman. 

2. To restore fertility or strength to; as, to 
Asarten land. [Rare.] 

Heartener (liSrt'u-dr), n. One who or that 
which gives courage or animation. 
HefUrt-fi^t (hSrt'feit). a. Deeply felt; deeply 
affecting; heartfelt Joy or grief. 
Heaxt-im (nkrtTre), a. Having the heart 
or affections disengaged; heart-whole. 

He strove to tear himself 'Awny from the noxious 
siren that had bewitched him. But he could not do 
it. He could not be again heart/ree. Trollope. 

Heart-grief (hSrt'grSf), n. Affliction of the 
heart. 

Hearth (hSrth), n. [A. Sax. hearth, hearth; 

D. haiara, G. heerd, herd, herde, area, floor, 
hearth; j^rhaps really the same word as 
earth, O. erde.J 1. That portion of the 


floor of a room on which the fire stands, 
generally a pavement or floor of brick or 
stone below a chimney; also, the grate and 
apparatus employed on boaid ship for pre- 
paring the food and messes for the ship’s 
company. See cut FIRBPLACR. —2. The house 
itself; the fireside; the domestic circle. 

Household talk and phrases of the hearth. 

Tennyson. 

Heart-hardness (hfirtliilrd-neB), n. Hard- 
ness of heart; inseiisibility either natural or 
ttioml. 

Heart-hatred (hSrt'ha-tred), n. Deep or 
intense hatred; thorough detestation. 
Hearth -broom. Hearth -brush (hkrth'- 
brbm, hSrth'brush), n. A broom or brush 
for sweeping the hearth. 

Heart-heaviness (hartbo-vi-nes). n. De- 
pression of spirits. Shak. 

Heart-heavy (liSrt'he-vi), a. Sad-hearted; 
depressed in spirits. 

Hearth-money, Hearth-penny (imrth^- 
mu-n€, hiirth^pen-ni), n. A tax on hearths, 
in existence from the time of the Conquest, 
hut which received parliamentary sanction 
by 13tli and 14th Car. II., every hearth in 
afl houses paying the church and poor rates 
being taxed at 2s. It was abolislied by the 
Ist Wm. and Mary. 

Hearth-rug (hkrtli'rug), n. A small thick 
carpet laid on the hearthstone or before a 
fire. 

Hearthstone (h&rth'ston). n. i. aiie stone 
forming the heartli ; fireside. — 2. A soft 
stone used for colouring hearths, door-steps, 
(kc. 

Heartily (liiirt’i-li), adv. In a heariy man- 
ner; from or with the heart; really; cordi- 
ally; actively; vigorously; yealuusly; eagerly; 
freely; largely. 

1 heartily forgive them. Shak. 

He would do it vigorously and heartily, jitterbury. 

As for my eating heartily of the food, know that 
anxiety has hindered my eating till this moiiieiit. 

Addison. 

Heartiness (IiiirtM-nes), n. The state of 
lieing hearty; sincerity; zeal; ardour; ear- 
nestness; eagerness; freeiicss; largeness. 
Heartistt (hArt'ist), n. One who can hit 
the heart. Beau. <£• FI. 

Heart-leaf (likrtl^f), n. Same as Heart- 
clover. 

Heartless Oi^ftles), a. l. Without a heart. 

You have left me heartless; mine is in your bosom. 

ITebster, 

2. Destitute of feeling or affection; cruel; as, 
be treated her in the most heartless man- 
ner. —3. Destitute of courage; spiritless; 
faint-hearted. 

Heartless they fought, and quitted soon their 
ground. Dryden. 

Heartlessly (hart’lcs-li), adv. In a heart- 
less fuaiiiier. 

Heartlessness Gikrtles-ncs), n. Tlie state 
or quality of being heartless; want of cour- 
age or affection. 

Heartlet (hiirt’lct), ?i. A little heart. 
Heartllngst (hftrt'lingz), interj. An ex- 
clamation used ill addressing a familiar 
acquaintance. Shak. 

Heart-pea (hart'pc), n. 8ee Hrart-seed. 
Heart-quake (hart'kwAk), n. Trembling of 
the heart. 

It did the Grecians good to sec ; but heart-qnakes 
shook the Jomts 

Of all the TroJ.ans. Chapman. 

Heart-rending O^^^t'rcnd-ing), a. Break- 
ing the heart; overpowering with anguish; 
deeply afflictive; very distressing. 
Heart-rising (hiirt'rfz-iug), n. A rising of 
the heart; opposition. 

Heart-robbmg (hSrt'rob-ing), a. l. De- 
priving of heart or thought; ecstatic. * Heart- 
robbing Spenser. — 2. Stealing the 

heart or affections; winning. 

Drawn with the power of a heart-robbing eye. 

Spenser. 

Heart's-blOOd (hkrts’blud), n. Heart-blood 
(which see). 

Heaxt-soaid, H«art-8eattd rhert'8k,i(i. 
hert'skgdX n. Heartburn ; a disgust; met. 
regret; remorse. [Scotch.] 

I put on a look, my lord, that suld give her a heart- 
scald of walking on such errands. Sir H\ Scott. 

Heart’s-ease (hSrts'Sz), n. l. Base of heart; 
quiet or tranquillity of mind. 

What infinite heart s-ease must kings neglect. 

That private men enjoy? Shak. 

2. A name given to various plants of the 
genus Viola, as V. tricolor. V. lutea, V. 
grandijtora, and V. amaena, but more espe- 
cially to V. trioolor. This last is an annual, 
with stalks from 4 to 6 inches in height, 
the leaves variously shaped, being ovate or 


ch, ehsdn; fih, So. look; g, go; i,Job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, fken; th, ekin; w, trig; wh, trkig; zh. azure,- See KXT. 
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elliptical, according to poaition, and with 
pinnatifld atipulea. The cultivated varie- 
tieB,ooinmonly called panai08,arenunieruiu, 



Meart's-ense (jf.trden ▼artety). 

the preTailin^ colours being: yellow, purple, 
and violet, each with many shades. The 
mime heart's- case is also given to the 
hybrids produced by mtngliDg the above- 
mentioned species together. 

Heart-seed (n^i't's^d), n. The name given to 
various plants of the genus Cardiospennum, 
nat. order Sapindaceie, with black seeds 
having heart-snaped white scars indicating 
their point of attachment. They are climb, 
ing shrubs or heriis with vinelike tendrils, 
bltemate or very compound leaves, and 
small white or greenish flowers in axillary 
racemes C. Halimcahum, the commonest 
species, is found in all tropical countries. 
Ine plants are also known by the name of 
Heart-pea. 

Heart-shaped (hUrt'shapt), a. Shaped like 
a heait; having the form of a heart; cor- 
date. See C0Ri>ATG. 

Heart-shell (hart'shel), n. A mollusc of 
the genus Isocardiu (/. co/*). urhose shell is 
shaped like a heart. 

Heart-slCdC (hftrt'sik), a. l. Sick at heart; 
pained In mind; deeply afflicted or de- 
pressed.— 2. Indicating ov expressive of sick- 
ness of heart, *Thc breath of heart-sick 
gr<3ans.* Shak. 

Reart-aickening (bHrt'sik-n-ing), a. Tend- 
ing to make th^ieart sick or depressed. 

Heart-sickness (hart'sik-ncs), n. Sadness 
of heart; depression of spirits. 

Heart-sinking (iiHrt'singk-ing), n. Despon- 
dency; discoiiragenierit. 

HeartSOme (hari'.suin), a. l Inspiring with 
heart or courage; i-xhilarating-— 2. Merry; 
cheerful; lively. • Ye heartsmne choristers. ’ 
Wordsicorth. 

Heartsore (hUrt'sor), a. l Sore at heart.— 

2. raining the heart. Skak. 

Heart-sorrow (lUlrt'sor-d), n. sincere grief. 

Heart-stirring (hiirt'st^rdng), a. Arousing 
or moving th^eart. 

Heart-strteken (hiirt'strik-n), a. Same as 
Heart-struck. 

Heart-strike (bart'strlk). v.t pret. heart- 
struck; pp. heart-strirkm or heart-strurk. 

1. To affect at heart; to afflict; to shock with 
fear; to dismay. 

AM.im At the news 

Htart-strnck witli chilling gripe of sorrow stood. 

Aftiiott. 

2. To drive to the heart; to infix in the 
mind. 

Heart-string (hkrt'string), n. A hypothet- 
ical nerve or tendon, supposed to brace 
and BUBioin the heart. 

If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that heHesses were my dear /trarf-s/Huj's, 
I'd whistle her ofl. and let her down the wind. Shaik. 

Heart-swelling (httrt'swel-ing). a. Causing 
the heart to swell; rankling in the heart. 

Through proud aiiihitlon and heart-siutlling hate. 

Spenstr. 

Heart-wkeeL Hee Heart-cam. 

Heart-whole (hart'li6l), a. [See Whole.] 

1. Xot affected with love; not in love, or 
not deeply affected by the possioa 

Cupid hath dapt him o’ the shoulder; but I'll war- 
rant nlm Htari-ivhole. Shak. 

2. Having unbroken spirits or good courage. 

Heart-wood (hart'wud), n. The central part 

of the wood of exogens; the duramen (which 
sec). See cut Alucrnt/m. 

BjWCtJ (hRrt'l), a. 1. Having the heart en- 
gaged In anything; of or pertaining to, or pro- 
ceeding from the heart; sincere; warm; zeal- 
ous; as, to be hearty in support of govern- 
ment ; a hearty welcome | a hearty laugh. 

They did not bring that Inclination to peace, 

which they hoped they would nave done. 

Ciarendsft, 


Full ot hearty tears 

For our good fiither's loss. Marsten. 

2. Being full of health; exhibiting strength; 
sound; strong; healthy; aa, a hearty man. 
'Hearty timber.' Wotton.^S, Fromoting 
strength ; nourishing ; as, hearty food. 

4. Large to satisfaction; abundant; as, a 
hearty meal.— .d hearty eater, one who eats 
much and with rclisn.—//cfarfu. Cordial, 
Sincere. Hearty, having the heart in a 
thing; warmly interested in favour of some- 
thing, and acting so as to show this feeling; 
proceeding straight from the heart, and 
manifested outwardly. Cordial is rather 
applied to feelings cherished or felt in the 
heart, heart-felt; as, cordial love; cordial 
hatred; cordial desires. Sincere, devoid of 
deceit or pretence, implying that tlie sen- 
timents and the outward expression of them 
are in consonance. 

Haw m.’iny a message would he send 
With hrarty prayefs that 1 sihould mend. 

He, with looks of cerdiai love, hung over her enam- 
oured. AiUton. 

Weak persons cannot be sincere. La Koch^ltucauM. 
8tn. Sincere, real, unfeigned, undissembled, 
cordial, earnest, warm, zealous, ardent, 
eager, active, vigorous. 

Hearty-hale t (hHrt'Mial), a. Good for the 
heart. 

Vein-healing verven. and head-pumng dill. 

Sound s.»vory and basil hearty.nale. Spenser. 

Heat (het). n. [A. Sax. hetu, haute, from 
hdt, hot. Comp. I). and L.G. hitte, led. 
hiti, Dan. hede, O.H.G. hizza, G. hUze, heat; 
Gotli. heito, fever. The root is probably seen 
also in G. hei, dry, heiter, clear, bright; Skr. 
chitra, bright, glancing; Gr. 4raid, bum.] 
1. An affection of matter believed to con- 
sist in a certain motion or vibration of the 
ultimate molecules of which bodies are com- 
posed: it is a comlitioti or exhibition of 
energy, of which motion, light, gravity, elec- 
tricity, are other exhibitions under 
different conditions. Heat is latent when 
present in matter but not perceptible, ft 
Is sensible when it Is evolved and percep- 
tible. It is the cause of fluidity and evapo- 
ration. It exptiihls all bodies, but the ex- 
pansions are different in different siih- 
stanccs. In general solids expand least by 
heat; liquids expaiul more and more rapidly, 
and air and gast's expand most and most 
rapidly of all Heat is always iminlfcsted 
tlirough matter, and altliough une(|ually 
diffused among liodies it is always tending 
to an ecjuilibiinm. It may be communi- 
caUsl to siirronmUng bodies either by con- 
tact or conduction or by radiation, the ether 
being the medium of comm nnicutlon. I ts in- 
fluence at different distances from the plac;© 
or point wlieiice it cmuiiatcs is invei'selv as 
tlie srpiares of those di-stances. The chief 
Buiirccsof heat am the following - viz. the 
sun’s rays, combustion, rKTcnsslon, friction, 
X)rcssure,the mixture of different substances, 
electricity, and Specific heat, 

a teiTii applicil to the «|uantity of heat re- 
quired to raise eciual weights of different 
substances through equal intervals of tem- 
perature. ^Animal heat, a certain amount 
of heat or tc^mperaturo pcissessod by ani- 
mals, which is necessary for the periorm- 
aiico of vital action. See under ARIMAb, 

а. —2. The sensation produced on the 
sentient organs of animals by heat when 
present in excess, or when a1>ove that which 
is normal to the human body; the bodily 
feeling when one is exposed to fin, the 
sun's rays, Ac.; the reverse of cold, when 
we touch or approach a hot body the heat 
passes /rom that body to our organs of feel- 
ing, and gives the sensation of heat. On 
the contrary, when we touch a cold body 
the boat passes /rom the hand fo that body, 
and causes a sensation of cold.— 3. High 
temperature, as distinguished from low; a 
concentration of heat; the greatest accumu- 
lation of heat, or the time of such accumu- 
lation; as, the heat of the tropics; the heat 
of the body in fever; the heat of the day.— 
4. The state of being once heated or hot; ex- 
posure to heat; aa, give the iron another 
heat.— 6. A violent action nnlntormltted; a 
single effort, as In a race. 

Many causes are required for rebeshment between 
the hea/s. Dryden. 

As for * Manfred,’ the two first acts are the best: 
the third sn so; but 1 was blown with Che first and 
second heais. Byrsn. 

б. Indication of high temperature, aa the 
condition or colour of the body or part of 
the body; redness; high colour; flush. 

It has raised animosities In their hearts, and heats 
In their faces. ‘ AeUlism, 


7. Utmost ardour or violence; rage; vehe- 
mence; as, the heal of battle: the haai of 
party.— 8. Agitation of mind; Inflammatloni 
or excitement; exasperation; as. the heat of 
passion. ^The heat and burry of his rage.* 
South. -^9. Animation in thoi^t or ala- 
course; fervency. *With all the stremrth 
and heat of eloquence.* Addison.— 10. Fer- 
mentation. 

Heat (h3t)» V. t. [A. Sax. hattan, to make hot 
See the noun.] 1. To make hot; to com- 
municataheat to, that is, to impart a greater 
rapidity \o the ultimate molecules of ; to 
cause to grow warm; as, to heal an oven or 
a furnace; to heat iron.— 2. To make fever- 
ish; to excite; as, to heat the blood. 

Thou art going to Lord TImon's feast t 

Ay, to see meat fill knaves and wine heal foota 

Shak. 

3. To warm with passion or desire; to rouse 
into action; to animate. 

A noble emulation haats your breast Dryden^ 

4. t To run a heat over, as in a race. 

You may ride us 

With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs, ere 

With spur we heat an acre. Shak. 

Heat (het), v.i. L To grow warm or hot by 
tlie communication of beat, aa by Are or 
friction; as, the iron or the water heats 
slowly.— 2. To grow warm or hot by fer- 
mentation or the development of heat by 
chemical action; as, peon hay heate in a 
mow, and green com m a bin. 

Heat (het or het), old prei and pp. of heat, 
formerly used by good authorities, but now 
only a provincialism. * The iron . . . heat 
red hot* Shale. 

Nebuchadnezzar . . . comnuindcd that they shouM 
heat the furnace seven times more than it was wont 
to be heat. Dan. Ul. i9t ed. r6ii. 

Heat-engine (het'en-jin), n. A machine in 
which heat is transformed into mechanical 
force. The name of heat-engine or thermo- 
dynamic engine is given to all machines 
which yield work in virtue of heat which is 
supplied to them. 

Heater (het^dr), n. One who or that which 
heats ; speciflcally, (a) a mass uf iron, which 
is heated and put into a box-iron to heat it 
and keep it hut, for ironing or smoothing 
elotbe.s. (b) A vessel attaciicd to a steam- 
engine for the application of tlie waste 
stcHin to the heating of water. 

Heatfol (hetTi)l), a. ¥n\\ of warmth. 

Heath (both), n. [A. Sax. hatfh, L.G. 1). 
Fris. and G. heide, the plant, and also a 
moor or heath ; Goth, haithi, a field; Icel. 
hr it hi, heithr, a waste, a fell] 1. A name 
common to all the plants of the nat. order 
Ericaceoe, but more speciflcally confined to 
the members of the genera Erica and Cal- 
lutia. (Sec Erica, Calluna.) They inlmbit 
the northern parts of Europe and a few of 
the loftiest liills in the south, but their 
chief habitat is the southern promontory of 
Africa, where thousands of acres are covered 
with heaths in incredible numbers^ and with 
hundreds of different species. In Oniat 
Britain heath or heather covers large tracts 
of waste lands, and la used to thatoh houses, 
to make brooms, and even beds In the 
Highlands of Scotland. Sheep, goats, and 
cattle feed upon it, and bees extract finely 
flavoured honey from the flowers. The 
young shoots and flowers are aald to have 
been anciently employed in this country for 
the manufacture of beer. Three apeelea of 
heaths are common in Britaln^woof which 
belong to the genus Erica— cinerea, or 
flne-leaved heath, and K Tetralia, or cross- 
leaved heath — the third being the only 
known species of the genus Calluna-^ eul- 
aaris, common heath or ling, or eObmon 
Scotch heather. This last is the most com- 
mon heath in Europe.— 2. A place over- 
grown with heath ; a desert and desolate 
tract of land. * The heaths of Btaffordshlro.' 
Temple. 

Their stately growth, though bare. 

Stands on the blasted heath. Mitten. 

8. A place overgrown with ihmba of any 
kind. 

Some woods of oranges, and heaths of rosemary, 
will smell a great way into the sea. Baean. 

Beath-hea Heathor-MU (hfltha>ri,heTH'- 
, 4r-bel), n. The flower of Erica TetraUa. 
Sometimes applied to the flower of Erica 
dnerea also. 

TU sweet beneath the keathsr-Mi, 

To live In autumn brown. Lsyehnt. 

Reath-bornr (hflth'be^riX 


berry (whloh seel 
Heain-hlAd Iheth^klad), a. 
crowned with heath. 


Clothed or 


F&to, fkr, fat, fell; mfl, mot, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bflU; qil, pound; U, So. abfine; F, Sc. fey. 
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HEAVENLY 


Heatb-COdC (h^th'kok), n. The Tettao 
tetrtx, otherwiae called Blaek-eoek, Black- 
jnrouce, and Blaek-gaiac, 

Seatlim (ha'THen), n. [A Sax. hatthen; 
comp. Goth. haUknOt G. heide, a heathen. 
Although so closely resembllnff Gr. etktiea, 
contr. ethfd!, Gentiles, the word is probably 
not derived from this source, but from 
A. Sax. hath, Goth, hailhi, the fields or open 
country, hence it is exactly equivalent to the 
L. pcLganuit, originally a countryman. See 
HHATH.] 1. One who worships idols or does 
not acknowledge the true God; a pagan; an 
idolater. In Scrip, the word seems to com- 
prehend all nations except tlie Jews or 
Israelites, as they were all strangers to the 
true ^religion, and all addicted to idolatry. 
The word may now be applied perhaps to 
all except Christians, Jews, and Mohamme- 
dans. The heathen, without the plural ter- 
mination, is used collectively for Gentiles 
or heathen nations. 


Ask of me, and I will give thee Uie heathen for 
thine inheritance. IN. ii. 8. 

2. A rude, illiterate, barbarous, or irreligious 
person. 

Heathen (lie'Tlien), a. Gentile; pagan. * A 
heathen author. ' A ddieon. 

Heathendom (he'Tiicn-dum), n. 1. Those 
parts of the world in which heathenism pre- 
vails.— 2. Heathen nations or peoples re- 
garded collectively. 

HeatheneB8e(h6'THen-eB), n. Heatlieudom. 
Sir W. Scott. [Rare.] 

Heathenish (h^'raen-isli), a. l. Belonging 
to Gentiles or pagans or their religions; as, 
heathenifth rites. *Tlie laws of heatheninh 
relimon.* Hooker. — 2. Rude ; uncivilized ; 
barbarous; savage; cruel. 

Tliut f xccrable Cromwell nmilc a heathenish or 
rather inhuman edict against the Episcopal clergy. 

Sonth. 

Heathenishly (h^^Hcn-ish-li), adv. in a 
heathenish man tier. 

Heathenishness (ho'Tiicn-ish-nos). n. The 
state or character of being heathenish. 


Tlie heathenishness and profancncss of most play 
books. Ptyttne. 

Heathenism (l^^'^nen-izm), n. i. The rites 
or system of religion of a heathen nation ; 
paganism; idolatry.— 2. The manners, cus- 
toms, and morals prevalent in a heathen; 
rudeness; barbarism; ignorance. 

Heathenise (he'Tllcn-lz), v.t. To render 
heathen or heathenish. * Heathenizes all 
the common people. ' Flrmin. 

Heathenness (he'riion-nos), n. state of 
being heathens. 

Heathenry (l<^'7Hen-ri), n. l. The state or 
quality of being heathen ; the character of 
heathens; heutheuism. — -2. Uoathons collec- 
tively. 

Heather (heTH'dr), n. Heath, especially the 
common heath or ling (CoUuna ovigaHe). 
See Hrath. 

Heather-hell H^^r-bel), n. See Hrath- 


BRLL. 

Heather-hleat, Heather-bleater (hevH^ 
£r-bldt, he7ir6r-blet-dr), n. The snipe (Sco- 
lopax gaJUinago). Called also Heather- 
hlutte^. [Scotch. 1 

Heathery (heth'6r-i), n. A place where 
heaths grow; a house in which valuable 
heaths are cultivated. 

Hsathery (hcTH'dr-i), a. Abounding in 
heather; heathy. 

Heath-game (heth'gam), n. Same aa Heath- 
cock. 


Heath-grass (heth'gras), n. A name given 
to the luantBof the genus Triodia, nat. order 
Gramineio. T. cleeumbens, or decumbent 
Is found in dry mountainous 
paOTures and on the sea-coast in Britain. 

Heath-hen (both^hen), n. The female of 
tlie heath-cock. 


Heath-pea (hoth'pe), n. A plant, Orohus 
tuberoeue, nat order LegumlnoMD. Called 
also Common Bitter-vetch. It grows in this 
country in heaths, and in open woods and 
pastures. 

Heath-pont (hdth'^ut), n. [That is, heath- 
paiilt] The heath-cock. 

Heathwort (hdth'wCrt), n. A name given 
by some botanists to a plant of the nat 
order Ericacen. 

Heathy (hSthl), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling heath; covered or abounding 
with heath; as, heathy land. 

From its hill of heathy brown. 

The muirland streamlet hastens down. 

y. Baitiie. 

HeatlngfhSt'ing), p. anda. Tenmng to im- 
part heat to; promoting warmth or heat; 
exdtlng action; stimulating; as, heating 
medicines or applloatlona 


HeatlBgly (hst'ing-li), adv. In a heating 
manner ; so as to make or become hot or 
I heated. 

Heatlng-surflace (het'ing-ser-fAs), n. See 
Fibr-surface. 

Heatless (hetles), a. Destitute of heat; cold. 

* Through heatleee skiea * Hughes. 
Heat-spectrum (het'spek-trum), n. An in- 
visible spectrum, analogous to a light-spec- 
trum, produced by the rays of the sun when 
a beam of light is decomposed by means of 
a prism. By the heat-spectrum it is dis- 
covered that the blue rays have the least 
heat, or none, and the red the greatest, but 
the heat goes on increasing beyond the vis- 
ible spectrum, the length of the heat-spec- 
trum considerably exceeding the entire 
length of the light-spectrum from violet to 
red. 

Heaume (hom), n. [Fr.] A helm. 

Over the basinet was placed the nondcrous heaume 
or helm when in liattle or in the lists ; but the {Treat 
weight and iticuiivenience of the heaume led to the 
adaption of a vuor for the basinet. Planche. 

Heave (hev), v.t. pret. heaved or Aove; pp. 
heaved, hove, formerly hoven; ppr. heaving. 
[A. Sax. hehhan (from older hafiati), pret. 
hi^, pp. hafen; comp. Goth, hafjan, O. Fris. 
heva, D. heffen, heven, IceL hejia, to lift. 
Probably cog. L. capio, to take. Heaven 
seems to be from same root.] 1. To lift; to 
raise. 

So strctch*d out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 
Chuin'cl on the burning lake, nor ever hence 
Had ris‘n or heaved his head. Mitten. 

2. Fig. to raise; to elevate in condition. 

‘ One heaved a-liigh to be hurl’d down be- 
low.' Shak.—Z. To cause to swell or rise. 

The glittering finny swarms 
That hea^te our friths und crowd upon our stiorcs. 

Thomson, 

4. To puff up; to elate. 

The Scots, heaved up into a high hope of victory, 
took the English for foolish birds fallen into their net. 

Hrytvood, 

5. To raise or force from the breast ; as, to 
heave a sigh. 

The wretched animal heaved forth such groans. 

Shak, 

({. To throw ; to cast ; to send ; as, to heave 
a stone; to heave the lead In soiintling.— 

7. Naut. to apply power to, as by means of 
a windlass, in order to pull or force in any 
direction; as, to heave a sliip ahead, that is, 
to bring her forward when not under sail 
by means of cables or other appliance ; to 
heave a ship astern, to cause her to recede; 
to heave up an anchor, to raise the anchor 
from the bottom of the sea or elsewhere. — 
To heave a vessel about {tiaut), to put her 
on the other tack. — To heave aoum (nauL), 
(a) to thrower lay down a vessel on its side; 
to careen, (b) To loose or unfurl a sail, 
particularly the stay-sails. - To heave the 
Keel out (naut), to raise the keel out of the 
water in order to repair or clean it by 
careening the vessel. — To heave in stays, 
in tacking, to bring a ship's head to the 
wind.— To heave a cable short, to draw so 
much of a cable into the ship as that she is 
almost perpendicularly above the anchor— 
To heave a strain (naut), to work at the 
windlass with unusual exertion.— To heave 
taut (naut), to turn a capstan, &c., till the 
rope becomes strained.— To heave a ship to 
(fiaut), to bring a ship's head to the wind 
and stop her motion. — 7V> heave a flag aboard 
(naut), to hang it out.— To heave up, to 
throw up from the stomach; to vomit. 
[Colloq. ] 

Heave (li€v), v.i. l. To be thrown or raised 
up; to rise. * Where heaves the turf in many 
a mouldering heap.’ (Jray. 

The huge columns heave into the sky. Pope. 

2. To rise and fall with, or as with, alternate 
motions.as the waves of the sea, a ship on the 
waves, the lungs in heavy, difllciiU, rapid, 
or painful breathing, the earth at the break- 
ing up of frost or during an earthquake, 
&c . ; to swell, dilate, or become distended. 
*The heaving plains of ocean.' Byron. 

Frequent for breath his panting bosom hearts. 

Prior. 

8. To pant, aa after severe labour or exer- 
tion; to labour; to struggle. ' Ifo heaves for 
breath.' Dryden. 

The Church of England had heaved at a reforma- 
tion ever .since Wicklid'c's day. Atterbury, 

4. To make an effort to vomit; to retch.— 
To heave in sight, to appear; to make ita 
first appearance, as a ship at sea, or as a 
distant object approaching or being ap- 
proached. — To heave at the capstan, windlass, 
Ac, (naut), to turn the capstan, windlass. 


Ac., by moans of ban^ handspikes, or other- 
wise. 

Heave (hev), n. l. An upward motion; swell 
or distention, as of the waves of the sea, of a 
ship on the waves, of the lungs in heavy, 
rapid, difficult, or painful breathing, of the 
earth at the breaking up of frost or during 
an earthquake, Ac. 

There’s matter in these sighs, these profound hearts. 
You must translate. Shah. 

None could guess whether the next heave of the 
earthiiuake would settle or swallow them. Dryden. 

2. An effort to raise something, as a weight, 
one's self, the contents of one's stomach, and 
the like; a severe struggle. 

But after many strains and heaves. 

He got up to his saddle eaves. HueUbras. 

3. In mining, tho horizontal dislocation 
occuring when a lode Is intersected by 
another .lode having a different direction, 
and throwing the regular loilo either to the 
right or to tho left. — 4. pi. A disease of 
horses, characterized by difficult and la- 
borious respiration.— Heave the sea, the 
power that the swell of the sea exerts in 
advancing, retarding, or altering the course 
of a vessel. 

Heaven (hev'n), n. [A. Sax. heofon, hefon, 
heaven; cog. O.Sax. hevan, L.G. heben, feel. 
hiflnn; probably from root of have and heave 
(which sec).} 1. The blue expanse which 
surrounds the earth, and which appears 
above and around us, like an immense arcli 
or vault, in wnicli tho sun, moon, and stars 
seem to be set; the sky; the atmosphere: 
often used in the plural. 

1 never saw the heavens so dim by day, Shah. 

2. Climate. [Comp. L. caelum.) 

From vases in the hall 

Flowers of all keartns, and lovelier than their names. 
Grew side by side. Tettnyson. 

.1. 'Ilio part of space in which Jews and 
(Christians believe God affords more sensible 
manifestations of his glory; the final abode 
of the blessed: applied also to the abodes of 
the celestial deities of heathen mythologies. 

The sanctified heart loves heaven for its purity, and 
God for his goodness. Puchminster. 

4. The Supreme Being; God; Providence; 
celestial beings; as, prophets sent by Heaven: 
used also of tlie gods of pagan nations, 
and frequently in the plural. * Her prayers 
whom Heaven delights to hear.’ 'And 
show the heavens more Just.' Shak. 

The will 

And high permission of all-ruliug Heaven. Milton. 

5. Supreme felicity; great happiness; state 
of bliss; a sublime or exalted condition. 

It is a hravm upon earth to have a man’s mind 
move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn on the 
poles of truth. Bacon. 

Heaven Oiev^n), v.t. To place in, or as in, 
heaven; to make happy or blessed, as if in 
heaven; to beatify. [Rare.] 

We are happy as the bird whose nest 
Is heavefied in the bush of purple hills. G. Massey. 

Heaven-bom (hev'n-bom), a. Bom of or 
sent by heaven; as, heaven-bom sisters. 

How the tabbies will stare when they get up in the 
morning and find Pitt walked away-^scover ' the 
heaven-born minister ’ removed. yerroid. 

Heaven -bred (hev'n-hred), a. Produced' 
or cultivated in heaven; as, 'heaven -bred 
poesy.* Shak. 

Heaven-brlffht (hev'n-brlt), a. Bright as 
heaven; gloriously bright. 

Heaven-built (hev'n-bilt), a. Built by the 
agency or favour of the gods. ‘Her (Troy's) 
heaven-buUt wall.' Pope. 
Heaven-directed (hev'n-di-rekt-ed), a. 

1. Pointing to the sky. 

Who taught that heavefi-directed spire to rise. Pope. 

2. Guided or directed by tho celestial powers; 
as, heaven-directed hands. 

To heirs unknown descends th* unguarded store. 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. Pope. 

Heaven-llallen (hev'n-fgl-n), a. Fallen from 
heaven; having revolted from God. 
Heaven>glfte(l(hev^n-gift-ed), a. Bestowed 
by heaven. 7/ea«en-(/(^fed strength.' MUton. 
Heaveniset (hev^u-iz). v.t To render like 
heaven. 

If thou be once soundly heavenimed in thy thoughts. 

Bp. Hall. 

Hoavsn-kissing Oiev'n-kis-lng). a. Touch- 
ing as it were the sky. * Heaven-kissing hill. 
Shak. 

Haavenllness (hev'n-ll-ncs), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being heavenly. 

Heaven]^ (hev'n-li), a. 1. Pertaining to 
heaven ; Inhabiting heaven ; celestial; as, 
heavenly regions; heavenly bliss; the hsa- 
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HfiAVUNLY 


HECATE 


venly thTorng. • The heavenly mce,* Dryde^i. 

2. Appropriate to or suited for heaveu ; su- 
premely blessed; supremely excellent; as, a 
heavenly voice ; a heavenly temper. 

The love of heaven makes one htavtnly. Siifney. 

Syn. Celestial, godlike, divine, angelic, spi- 
ritual, blissful, oeatific. 

Heayenly (hev'n-li), cuiv, l. In a manner 
resembling that of heaven. 

Where heaven/y pensive contemplation dwells. 

2. By the influence or agency of heaven. I 

Our heavenly guided soul shall climb. Milton. 

Heayenly-mlnded (hov'n-ii-miud-ed), a. | 
Havingwe affections placed on heaven and I 
heavenly objects. ! 

Heavenly- mlndednesB (liev'n-li-mind-od- 
nes), n. The state or quality of being hea- 
venly-minded. 

Heavenward (hev^n-w^rd), adv. Toward 
heaven. 

Heave-offering (hcv'of-fCr-ing). 91 . in the 
Jewish eeremmiial law, an offering consist- 
ing of the tenth of the tithes which the 
Levites received, or of the first of the dough, 
(Vc., which was to be heaved or elevated. 
Heaver (hev'6r), n. one who or that wliich 
heaves or lifts; specifically, fa) one of a class 
of men employed about docks taking goods 
from barges and flats: sometimes used in 
composition; as, coaUieaver. (b) I^aut. a 
staff employed as a lever on many occasions, 
particularly in setting up the top -mast 
shrouds, frapping the top-masts, strapping 
the large blocks, seizing the standing ri>f- 
ging, Ac. 

Heaves (hevz), n. pi. See IIkavk, n. 4. 
Heavily (he'vi-U), adv. In a heavy manner: 
with great weight; grievously; sorrowfully; 
dejectedly; oppresMvcly; slowly and labo- 
riously; with difficulty. 

1 came hither to transport the tidings. 

Which I have heavily borne. Shah. 

Why looks your grace so heavily to-day? Shah. 
And took off their chariot- wheels, that they drave 
them hoainly. Ex. xiv. s$. 

Heaviness (he'vi-nes)^ n. The state or (lua- 
lity of being heavy in its various senses; 
weight: gravity; 8adnea.s; sorrow; sluggish- 
ness; lon^jhiidness; burden ; oppression; thick- 
ness. 

Heaving (hev'ing), n. A rising or swell; a 
panting; palpitation. * The heavinys of this 
prodigious bulk of waters. ’ Addison. ^His 
needless heavings. ' Shak, 

Heavlsome (he'vi-sum), a. Dark; dull; 
drowsy. 

Heavy Oie'vi), a. [A. Sax. haajfg, hefin, lifted 
with labour, heavy, from he/an, hehban, to 
heave.] 1. Heaved or lifted with labour; 
ponderous; weighty: the opposite of light; 
as, a Aeatn/ stone; aAeavpload; sometimes 
large in size, extent, amount, or quantity; 
as, a heavy fall of snow or rain; also, diffi- 
cult to be acted upon or moved; as, a 
Aeaev draught. —2. Not easily borne; weigh- 
ing down; hard to endure; burdensome; 
oppressive; afflictive; as, a heavy ^oke; 
heavy taxes, exi^cnses, news, or the like.— 

3. Hard to accomplish; as, a heavy enter- 
prise or undertaking: cither from the labour 
required in its execution or the expense of 
it— 4. Weighed or bowed down; labtiuring j 
under ; encumbered ; loadeti ; burdened : 
either with an actual burden, or with care, 
sorrow, pain, disappointment, sleep, stupid- 
ity, weariness, and the like; os, a hea\yy 
heart; his spirits were heavy. 

I am very heavy. Shah. 

And he came and found them .asleep again; for 
their eyes were heary. Mat. xxvi. 43. 

He found his men heaty and laden with booty. | 

Bacon. 

5. Moving or acting slowly or with dlfflciilty; 
slow; sluggish; dilatory; inactive; also, want- 1 
ing life, spirit, or animation; dull; lifeless; | 
inanimate; as, a heavy gait; heavy style of | 
writing. ‘ A heavy writer. ' Swi/t, 

My heavy eyes you say confess ' 

A neait to love and grief inclined. Prior. 
Behold, the Lord's hand is not shortcnerl, that it 
cannot save; neither )iis car heavy, that it cannot j 
hear. Is. Iix. i. 

6 . Impeding motion or ac t ion ; cloggy ; clayey ; ' 
as, heaviy roads, soil, or the like.— 7. Acting 
or moving with violence; strong; forcible; ; 
as, a heavry sea, wind, cannonade, and the 
like.— 8. I^nse; dark; gloomy; threatening; 
lowering; as, a heavy cloud; a heavy sky.— 

11 . Caused, or as If caused, by a superincum- 
bent weight; as, a heavy pain; a heavy 
sensation.— 10. Not easily or readily acted ■ 
on by the stomach; not easily digested: said 
of food. — 11. Not properly fermented or 


raised; clammy; not spongy; solid: said of 
bread. — 12. Made, or as if made, by the 
rolling of a weighty body; deep and volumin- 
ous; as, heavy thunder. 

Hark I that heaxy sound breaks in once more. 

Byron. 

13. Having much lK>dy or sti*ength: said of 
wines, ales, Ac.— 14. Great with child; preg- 
nant.— Heavy metal, guns or shot of large 
size; hence, Jig. ability, mental or bodily; 
power; influence; as, he is a man of heavy 
metal; also, a person or persons of great 
ability or power, mental or bodily: used 
generally of one who is or is to be another's 
opponent in any contest ; as, we hud to do 
wi til hea vy metal. [Col loci. ] 

Heavy (he'vix adv. Heavily; in a lieavy 
manner. 

How heaxy do I Journey on the way. Shah. 

Heavy t (he'vl), v. t To make heavy. 

Heavy (hev^i), a. Having the disease called 
heaves; as. a heavy horse. 

Heavy-armed (ho^vi-armd), a. Bearing 
heavy arms or armour; us, u heavy-armed 
soldier. 


Heavy-gaited (heM-gat-ed), a. 

heavfly and slowly. Shak. 

Heavy-lianded (he'vi-haud-cd), a. Clumsy; 
nut active or dexterous. 

Heavy-headed (he'vi-hed-od), a. Having 
A heavy or dull head. 

Heavy-laden (lie'vMad-n), a. Ladeu with 
a heavy burden. 

Heayy-salllng (he'vi-sal-ing). a. Sailing 
slowly and witii dilficnlty. 

Heavy-spar (he'vi-spar), n. A term often 
loosely applied to the carbonate us well as 
to the sulphate of baryta, and not unfre- 
quently to the carbonate and sulphate of 
strontia. Properly the hoavy-spar of the 
inineraloglst is the sulphate of baryta, oc- 
curring in veins massive, flbrous, lamellar, 
and in prismatic crystals. 

Heavy-stone (he'vi-ston), n. Tlie name 
originally given to corite from its density. 
Heavy-weight (he'vi-wat), n. A man or 
animal of consicierablo weight, or above a 
flxed weiglit: applied spcciflcally in sport- 
ing phraseology, in respect of some con- 
test about to fie engaged in, to a boxer, a 
jockey, the horse that carries such a woigiit 
in a race, or the like. 

Heazy (he'zi). a. [Another form of wheezy.] 
Hoarse ; taking breath with difficulty; 
wheezy. [Provincial.] 

Hebdomad f (heb'dom-ad), n. [L. hebdnmas, 
hebdoinadis; Gr. hebdomas, the number 
seven, seven days, from hepta, seven. ] A 
week; a period of seven days. 

Hebdomadal, Hebdomadary (heb-dom'ad- 
al, heb-doni'ad-a-ri), a. Weekly; consisting 
of seven days, or occurring every seven 
days. * Hebdomadal periods, or weeks.' Sir 
T, Browne. 

Hebdomadary, Hebdomader (heb-dom'- 
ad-a-ri, heb-dom'ad-^r), n. In ii. Cath. Ch. 
a momher of a chapter or convent whoso 
week it is to officiate in the choir, rehearse 
the anthems and prayers, and perform other 
services which on extraordinary occasions 
are performed bv the superiors. 
Rebdomatical (hob-dimi-at'ik-al), a. Week- 
ly. * Hebdomatical, 
or jierad venture 
ephemeral, office.' 

Bp. Morton. 

Hebe(h 6 'be),n. [Or. 

1. In class. / I ' ) 

antig. the goddess V \i/n 

of youth and the 
cupbearer of Olym- 


S UB, a daughter of 
eus and Here, 
who gave her as a 
wife to Herakles 
after his deifica- 
tion, in reward of 
his achievements. 
.She had the power 
of restoring the 
aged to the bloom 
of youth and beau- 
ty. Statues of her 
are rare, and she is 
only to be recog- 



Hebe, statue by Canov.'i. 


tiized by the cup in which she presented 
the nectar. Bometimes she also bolds in the 
right hand a vase from which the cup was 
filled. 

Wreathed smiles. 

Such a» bang on Heb^s cheek. 

And iove to five in dimple sweet. Miltoft. 

2. One of the small planets or asteroids be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, dis- 


Moving 


I covered by Encke, a Prussian astronomer, 
' let July, 1847. 

Hebent (ho'benX n. Ebony. 

There moumfull cypresne grew in greatest store. 
And trees of bitter gall, and heben sad. Spenser. 

Hebenon t (heb'eu-on), n. Henbane. 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial. Shak. 

Hebetate (heb'S-t&t), v.t pret. A pp. hebe- 
tated; ppr. hebetaHiig. [L. hebeto, hebeta* 
turn, from hebes, dull See Hebbtk.] To 
dull; to blunt; to stupefy. 

Beef may confer a robustness on the limbs of my 
son, but will hebetate and clog his intellectuals. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Hebetate (hob'd-t&t), a. Obtuse; dull. 
Hebetation (heb-S-ta'shon), n. 1 . The act 
of making blunt, dull, or stupid. - 2 . The 
state of being blunted or dulled. 

Hebetet (he&St or he-b6t0, a. [L. hebes, 
hehetis, dull, blunt, heavy, from hebeo, to be 
dull, blunt, Ac .1 Dull; stupid. 'Jioyrhebete 
and dull they (the commonalty) are. ' EUis. 
Hebetude (heb'fi-tud), n. [L. hehetudo, from 
Acifics, dull SeeHEBETB.] Dulnfess; stupid- 
ity. Ilarvey. 

Hebe-vase (he'lie-vas), n. in the fim arts, 
a small vase, so named because bonio by 
Hebe, who is represented as filling the cups 
of the gods from such a vessel 
Hebradendron (lieb-ra-den'dron), n. A ge- 
nus of plants of Uie natural family Quttlferso, 
establfshod for the gamboge-tree of Ceylon, 
H. ganibogoides. (Bee Gam BOOK.) Another 
tree included in the genus is H. pietorium, 
the Mysore gamboge-tree. The species arc. 
however, often referred to Garcinia. 
Hebraic (lie-bra^ik), a. Pertaining to the 
Hebrews; designating the language of the 
Hebrews. 

Hebralcal (he-bra'ik-al), a. Same as He- 
braic, but seldom used. 

Hebralcally (he-bra'ik-al-li), ad v. A f tor the 
manner of the Hebrews or the Hebrew lan- 
guage; as, to write hebraicafly, that is, to 
write from right to left. 

Hebraicize (ho-hnVi-siz), v.t. To turn into 
Hebrew; to hehraizo. 

Hebraism (he'bra-izm), n. An idiom, man- 
ner, custom, and the like, peculiar to the 
Hebrews; snecifically. an expression or man- 
ner of speaking peculiar to the Hebrew lan- 
guage. 

Milton hasi infused a gre.'^t many Latinisms, as well 
as Gr.T.cisms. and snmetiiiics Hebraisms into the 

Addison. 


as Gr.T.cisms. and snmetiiiics Hebraisms into the 
language of his poem. Addison. 

Hebraist (hc'bradst), n. One versed in the 
Hebrew language and learning. 
Hebraistic. Hebraistical (nc-braist'ik, 
ho-bra-ist'ik'al), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling Hebrew. 

Hebraize (he'bra-Iz), v.t pret. A pp. hebra- 
ized; ppr. hebraizing. To convert into the 
Hebrew idiom; to make Hebrew. 

Hebraize (Ii 6 br&-Iz), v.i. To speak Hebrew, 
or to conform to the Hebrew idiom, manners, 
customs, aud the like. 

Hebrew (ho'brd), n. [Fr. hibreu, L. hebrasus, 
from Heb. Ileber or Eber, a proper name 
aud a word denoting region beyond the 
Euplirates— the name having been origi- 
nally given to the Hebrews from their 
having come from the other side of the 
Kiiphratos J 1 . One of the descendants of 
Jacob; an Israelite; a Jew.— 2. The language 
spoken by the Hebrews, one of the Semitic 
family of lanraagcs.— Hatttnieaiornuideni 
Hebrew, the language used by the Rabbins 
in the writings they have composed. Its 
basis or body is the Hebrew and Chaldaic, 
with various alterations in the words of 
these two languagea They have hoimwed 
freely from the Arabic, and tho rest iRom- 
poseu of words chiefly fnim the Greek, some 
from the Latin, and otliers from the modem 
tongues. 

Hebrew (hcnbr^, a. Pertaluing to the He- 
brews; as, the Hebrew language or ritea 
Hebrewess (hC^brC-es), n. An Israelitisli 
woman. 

Hebrewist (hOlird-lst), n. Hebraist 


[Rare.) 

debridail (hc-bri'shan), n. One skilled in 
the Heiirew language. 

Th^ n;<ture of the Hebrew verse, as the meanest 
Hebrician knoweth, consists of uneven feet. 

Peacham, 

Hebridean, Hebrldian (hc-brid'S-an. he- 
hridl-an), a. Pertaining to the Hebrides, 
Islands lying to the west of and belonging 
to Scotland. 

Hebridean, Hebridian (hd-brld^s-an, hS- 
biidi-an), n. A native or Inhabitant of the 
Hebrides. 

Hecate (hek^a-ta), n. in Cfreek mythol. (as 


Face, fSr, fat, fall; mC, met, li 6 r; pine, pin; n 6 tc, not, mfive; tQbe, tub, bull; oU, pound; U, Sc. abtene; y. Sc. tey. 
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afterwards In LatinX a goddess of a three- 
fold character Identified sometimes with 
Selene or Luna, sometimes with Artemis or 
Diana, sometimes with Proserpine, in later 
times especially regarded as a goddess of the 
infernal regions. [In one instance in Milton, 
and in every instance except one in Shak- 
spere, the rhythm requires the pronuncia- 
tion to be hek^at.] 

Hecatomb (he'ka-tomX n. TL. hecatombe, 
Gr. hekatombi ‘-hekaton, a nundred, and 
bau8, an ox.J 1. In eUm. antiq. a sacrifice 
of a hundred oxen or boasts of the same 
kind. —2. Any great sacrifice of victims; any 
great number of persons or animals slaugh- 
tered. 

Slaughtered htcatombs around them blce<l. Drydfn. 


Hecatompedon (he-ka-tom'pe-donX n. [Gr. 
hekatmnpedoi, a hundred feet long; to heka- 
tmnpedon, the Parthenon— Aekaf on, a hun- 
dred, and pous, podos, a foot.] A temple 
100 feet in length ; particularly applied to 
the temple of Minerva or Parthenon at 
Athens. 

Hecatonstylon (l^e-ka-ton^stil onX n. [Gr. 
hekaton, a hundred, and stylos, a pillar, a 
column. ] In ancient arch, a building having 
a hundred columns. 

Hecb Gie^hX inter}. An exclamation expres- 
sive of the heaviness of one's work, as also 
of surprise. [Scotch.] 

Hecht (heChtX ‘o.t [See Hioht.] To call; 
to name; to promise; to prophesy; to offer; 
to proffer. [Scotch.] 

Heck (hek), n. [A form of hatch, a grating. ] 

1. A rack for holding fodder for cattle. [Pro- 
vincial and Scotch.]— 2. A contrivance for 
catching fish, made in the form of lattice- 
work or a grating; as, a salmon heck.— 3. In 
loeavina, an apparatus with beaded eyes 
througn which the warp-threads pass from 
the bobbins to the warping-mill, serving to 
keep the threads distinct for the heddles. 
4. A door; especially, a door not closely 
pannelled, but partly of lattice-work. [Pro- 
vincial.] 5. The latch of a door. [Provin- 
cial.] Living at heck and manger, a phrase 
applied to one who has got into quarters 
where everything is comfortable and abun- 
dant. [Scotch.] 

Hebk The bond or winding of a 


stream. 

Heckle (hek'l), v.t. l. To «lrc8B, as flax or 
hemp, by separating the finer from the 
coarser parts by means of a heckle; to 
hackle.— 2. To tease or vex, as by sarcasms, 
reproaches, questions, or the like; espe- 
cially, to cate^diize severely, as a candidate 
for a scat in parliament. 

Heckle (hek'iX n. An apparatus employed 
in the preparation of animal and vegetable 
fibres for spinning. It consists of a series 
of long metallic teeth, through which the 
material is drawn so as to comb the fibres 
out straight and fit them for the subsequent 
operations. The teeth are fixed in a wooden 
or metallic base, in several rows, alternat- 
ing with each other at short distances apart. 

Heckler (hek^-CrX n. One who heckles or 
uses a heckle. 

Hectare (hek't&rt. n. [Fr. , from Gr. hekaton, 
a hundred, and L. area.] A French measure 
containing 100 ares, or 10,000 square metres 
=2*471143 statute acres; a square hecto- 


metre. 

Hectic, Hectical (hek'tlk, hekaik-al), a. 
[Gr. hekiikos, habitual, hectic or consump- 
tive, frem hexis, habit of body, from echo, 
future hexd, to have.] 1. A term applied to 
a kind of fever which is the especial accom- 
panAent of consumption and debility, oc- 
curring usually at an advanced sta^. — 

2. Pertaining to or affected with such fever; 
consumptive; feverish, literally or figura- 
tively; as, a hsetie patient. 'The hectiek 
heate of Oswald's blood.' Sir W. Davetiant 
* The busy brain of a lean and heetick chy- 
mist.' Sterne. 

Hectic (hek^tikX n. A hectic fever. 'By 
wasting Asefies of his flesh bereft.' Sandys. 

HecticaJ^ ( hektik-al-li ), adv. In a hectic 
manner; constituttonally; consumptively. 
Hectocotyliied (hek-to-kot'il-fxdX a. 
Changed Into a heotocotylus, as an arm of 
certain cuttle-fishes, 

HeotOCOtylUi (hek-to-kot'il-usX n. [Gr. AeAr- 
tos, out of, and kotyli, a small cup.] In 
biology, the metamorphosed reproductive 
arm of certain of the male cuttle-fishes, as 
the argonaut, which becomes detached and 
is deposited within the mantle cavity of the 
feiiiiue for the purpose of conveying the 
sperm-cells to her. 


Hectogram, Hectogramme Oiek^o-gramX 

n. [Fr. heetogramtne, from Gr. hekaton, a 
hundred, and gramma, a gramme.] In the 
Fi'eneh system of weights and measures, a 
weight containing 100 grammes, or 8 ounces 
8*4888 drams avoirdupois. 

Hectolitre (hek'to-le-tArX n. [ Fr. . from Gr. 
hekaton, a hundred, and litra, a pound. See 
Litre.] A French measure of capacity for 
liquids, containing 100 litres: equal to i^t^th 
of a cubic metre, or 22*009008 imperial 
gallons. As a dry measure it was called a 
setier, and contained 10 decalitres or bushels 
(boisseaux), or about 2* Winchester bushels. 
Hectometre Oidk'to-ma-tCrX n. [Fr. , from 
Gr. hekaton, a hundred, and metron, mea- 
sure.] A liYcnch measure containing 100 
metres, and equivalent to 109*8083 yards. 
Hector (hek't^r), n. [From Hector, the son 
of I'riani, a brave Trojan warrior.] 1. A 
bully; a blustering, turbulent, noisy fellow. 

Those usurping heetars who pretend to honour 
without religion, niink the charge of a lie a blot not 
to be washed out but by blood. South . 

2. One who teases or vexes. 

Hector (hek'tCrX v.t. 1. To treat with inso- 
lence; to threaten; to bully. 

Shft’s a tlruflge when hector*d by the brave. Dryden. 

2. To tease; to vex; to torment by words. 

' Hectoring his servants. ' A rbuthnot. 
Hector (hek'ti^r). v.i. To play the bully; to 
bluster; to be turbulent or insolent. 

Don Carlos made her chief director. 

That she might o'er the servants hector Sivi/t. 

Hectorian (hek-t6'ri>anX a. Kelating to or 
like Hector of Troy. 

Hectorism (hek'tCr-lzmX H. The disposi- 
tion or practice of a hector or bully. [Rare. ] 
Hectorly (l^^k'l^r-liX a. Resembling a hec- 
tor; blustering; insolent * Hectorly pro- 
fan -‘iiess.' Barrow. 

Hectostere O^t^'k-to-siar), n. [Fr., from Or. 
hekaton, a hundred, and stereos, solid.] A 
French measure of solidity, containing 100 
cubic metres, and equivalent to 8881 00 
English cubic feet 
Hedft n. Head. Chaucer. 

Hedde. For Hidde (Hidden). Chaucer. 
Heddlc (bcU'I), n. [A form of heaUl; comp. 
world in O. E, and Prov. E. and Sc. wordle, 
field. North of Scotland, some times /eed/d.] 
In weaving, one of the parallel double 
threads which are arranged in sets, and, 
with tlieir mounting, compose the harness 
for raising the warp threads to form the 
shed and allow the sliiittie to pass ; a heald. 
Each heddle has a loop or eye in its centre, 
through which a wai'p thread passes. 
Heddle (liedGX v.t In weaving, to draw 
through the heddle-eyes of a weaver’s har- 
ness, as the warp-threads. 

Heddle-eye (hedl-I), n. The eye or loop 
formed in the heddle, through which the 
warp-thread Is passed. 

Hedenbergite (he-den-bfirg'itx n. [After 
Hedenberg, who first analyzed it. ] A variety 
of p 3 Toxcne, a bisilicatc of lime and iron, 
occurring in crystals, and in masses com- 
posed of shining plates, which break into 
rhombic fragments. It is of a black or 
blackish-groen colour, and is found at Tuna- 
berg in Sweden, and at Lotala in Finland. 
Hedeoma (he-de'o-maX n. [From Gr. Mdys, 
hMeos, sweet. 1 A North American genus of 
plants, nat. order Labiatno. consisting of low 
fragrant annuals with small leaves and loose 
axillary clusters of small bluish flowers, 
often forming terminal leafy racemes. H. 
pulegioUes (the American pennyroyal) is 
iiighly reputed as an emmonagogue. 

Bedezu (hoMo-ra), n. [L., ivy.] A small 
genus of Araliaceie, containing only two 
^cies, one a native of Australia, the other. 
H. Helix, being the common ivy which is 
BO familiar to every one. See Ivy. 
HederaoeSB (he-dAr-A'sd-eX n. pi. A name 
sometimes given to the nai order Araliacco}. 
HederaoeouB (lie-d4r-&'8hd-us),a. [L heder- 
aeeus, from hedera, ivy.] Pertaining to, 
resembling, or producing ivy. 

Hederal (lu)'d4r-ul), a. Composed of or ]ior- 
taining to ivy. 

Hedaru(Br0U8(he-d4r-ir4r-us).a. [h hedera, 
ivy, and /era, to bear.] Producing ivy. 
Hederlne Oie'ddr-ln), n. An alkaloid said 
to exist in the seeds of the common ivy. 
Hederose (he'd6r-ds), a. Pertaining to ivy; 
full of ivy. 

Hedge(heJ),n. [A.8ax.hegge,hege,ha!ae,haga, 
a hedge, fence, inclosiire; comp. Icel. hagi, a 
pasture, properly an inclosed field; D. haag, 
a he^G (whence the Hague); G. a bush, 

thioket, inclosure, hedge ; heeke, a thicket, 
a quickset hedge. Comp, also K. haw-thont, 


that is hedge-thom, hay, in place-names, 
Hayes or the Hayes, haw-haw, a sunk 
fence, and also haugh/] A fence formed by 
bushes or small trees growing close toge- 
ther, such as thom-bushes or beeches ; any 
kind of shrubbery, as evergreens, planted in 
a line, whether intended as a fence or not. 
Hedge, prefixed to another word, or in com- 
position, often denotes something mean, 
low, rustic, as a Aedg^-priest, a A«(to«-school. 
Hedge (hej), v.t. pret. A pp. hedged; ppr. 
hedging. 1. To inclose or fence with a 
hedge ; to separate by a hedge; as, to hedge 
a field or garden. — 2. To obstruct with a 
hedge or barrier; to stop by any means. 

I will hedgt up thy way with thorns. Hos. U. 6. 

3. To surround for defence; to fortify; to 
guard ; to protect : to hem in. 

Enghind hedj^rd in with the main. Shah. 

4. To surround so as to prevent escape. 

That is a law to hedge in the cuckow. Locke. 

5. t To proceed along, as a road, behind, or 
as if behind, the liedges, so as 'to escape 
oltservation ; to creep along or pursue 
stealthily. 

Tlie kina in this perceives him, how he coasts 
And hedges his own way. Skak. 

— To hedge a bet, to bet upon both sides, 
that is, after having betted on one side, to 
bet also on tbo other side, thus guaitling 
one's self against great loss, whatever may 
be the result. 


Ten to one f lose my match with f^ord Chokejade 
by not riding niy.scir, and I .shall have no opportunity 
to hedge my Ms neither. toiman. 



I myself sometimes hiding mine honour in my neces- 
sity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. 

Shak. 


2. To leave a road and walk behind the 
hedges of it; to proceed ptealihily ; to wander 
from the most direct cemrse. Shak.— 3. In 
betting, to protect one’s self from loss by 
cross-bets. 

Hedge (hei), v.t. [Corrupted for To 

force one's self in, as into a place already 
full. [Rare.] 

When I was hasty, thou delay'dst me longer : 

I pr'ythee, let me hedge one moniciu more 
into thy promise : for thy life preserved. Dryden, 


Hedge (hoj), v. t. To force or thrust in, as 
into a place already full. 

When you are sent on .an err.'ind, be sure to hedge 
in some business of your own. Sw(ff. 


Hedge-accentor (liej'ak-sent-Sr), n. Same 
as Hedge-sparrow. 

Hedge-bUX Hedglng-blU (hejbil, hej'ing- 
bil), n. A cutting nook used in dressing 
hedges ; a bill-hook (which see). 

Hedge-bird (hej'b6ra), n. A bird that seeks 
fo^ and shelter in hedges. 

Hedge-bom (hej'bom), a. Of low birth; as 
if born in the woods; outlandish; rustic; 
obscure. ' Quite degraded, like a hedge-born 
swain.' Shak. 

Hedge-bote (liej'bot), 71 . In law, the right 
of a tenant to cut wood on the farm or land 
for repairing hedges. 

Hedge-cbafer (hej'chAf-4r), n. A coek- 
chmer. 


Hedge-creeper (hej1cr6p-4r), n. One who 
skuikB under hedges for bad purposes. 
Hedge-lUmltory (heJ'fQ-mf-to-ri). n. A 
plant of the genus Fumaria. Aimworth. 

Hedge-garlic OivJ'gkr-likXn. A plant, AHia- 
ria oMeinalis, belonging to the nat. order 
Cruciferso, so called hi lulusion to the smell 
of its leaves. 


Hedgehog (hej'hog), n. 1. A genus of Iti- 
sectivoroua quadrupeds (Krinacens), tlio 



Hedgehog {F.rinaceus enroktcus). 


type of the family Erinaceidss. The com- 
mon hedgehog (S. europams) has round 
ears and crested nostrils; the body is about 
9 inches long, the upper part covered with 
prickles or spines, and the under part with 


oh. oAain; db, Sc. IO 0 A; g,po; ],Job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, tAen; th, fAin; w, ivig; wh, tvAig; zh, azure. ^ See Key. 
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hair. When attacked, the hedgehog erects 
its prickles and rolls itself into a round 
form, which presents the points of the 
prickles on all sides to an assailant. There 
aiw various other species found in different 
purtsof Asia and Africa.— Sometimes as a 
term of reproach applied to a person. 

Didst thou not kill this kini;?— I grant ye.— 
Dost grant me. A 

2. The popular name for the plant Medieago 
intertexta, the seeds of which arc shaped 
like a snail, downy, and armed with a few 
short spines. 3. {a)X popular name for the 
flsh Dladon hy»UxK, or sea-hedgehog. See 
Dl0l>0N. (ft) echinoderm of the genus 
Echinus; a sea-urchin. See Echinus.— 4. A 
kind of dredging-machine consisting of a 
series of spades fixed to the i^riphery of a 
cylinder, and used for loosening mud, silt, 
«&c., BO that it may be carried off by the 
current. 

HedgehOff-plant (hejliog-plant), ra. Same 
08 Hedgenon, 2. 

Hedgehog-thistle (hej'hog-this-l), n. A 
plant, the cactus. 

Hedge-hyssop (hoj'his-sop), n. A plant, 
OraUola oflcinaliM. See ilRATloLA. 
Hedge-knife (hej'nif), n. An instrument 
fortrimming hedges. 

Hedgeless (hej'les), a. Having no hedge. 
Hedge-xnarrlage (hej'ma-rlj). n, A secret 
or clandestine marriage ; an irregular mar- 
riage performed by a hedge-parson or 
hedge-priest. 

Hhdge-mustard (hej'mus-t^rd), n. Sisyw- 
hrium ojicinale, a plant of the nat. order 
Cruciferffi. It has ruiiciiiate leaves and very 
small yellow flowers, and Is of very upright 
habit It grows among rubbish and bv 
roads and hedges, and was formerly much 
used in medicine for its expectorant and 
diuretic qualities. 

Hedge-nettle (he j'net-l), n. A plant, iSttocftj/s 
tylmtfica, whose flowers grow in spikes, and 
the species of which are chiefly strong-smell- 
ing weeds. 

Hedge-note (hej'not), n. A term of con- 
tempt for low writing. 

They Ufi these hui^e noUs for another sort of poem. 

lyrydftt. 

Hedge-parsley (he]'pkrs-li), n. The popular 
name for plants of the genus Torilis (whi(!h 
see). 

Hedge -pUBOn (hej'par-sn), a. A poor, 
mean, or illiterate parson. 

Hedgeplg (hpj'plg), II. A young hedgehog. 
Hedge-press (iiej'pres), n, A printing-press 
at whi(% literature of a low, mean descrip- 
tion is printed. 

A person, who, hy his style and literature, seems 
to have been the r.fii rector of a ktdge-frtss in Little 
Britain, proceeded f^raduatly to an author. S7vi/i. 

Hedge-priest (hej'prest), n. A jioor iiiean 
priest. 

There arc five in the first shew ; the pedant, the 
braggart, the hedjft’Prtest^ the fool, and the boy. 

Shak. 

He^er (lieJ'Or), n. One who makes or re- 
pairs hedges. 

Hedge-rhyme (hejTIm), n. Vulgar doggerel 
rhyme. 

Hedgerow (hej'ro), n. A D)W or series of 
shrubs or trees planted for inclosuro, or 
separation of flelds. * Uedgerowu of myrtle. * 
Berkeley. 

Hedge-school (hej'akol), n. A school fr)r' 
mmy kept beside a hedge, or in the open air, 
in Ireland ; a poor mean school. 
Hedge-sdSBOrs (hej'siz-ers), n. pL A large 
crowed kind of scissors for trimming 
hedgea 

Hedffe-sparrow OieJ'spa-ro), n. A British 
bird of tiie genus Accentor (A. m-odulariti}, 
frequenting hedges. It is scarcely so large 
as the house- sptiiTow, and resembles it in 
colour, but in little more, belonging to a 
different genus and family. 

hStake (hej'atak), n. A stake to siip- 
i hedge. 

i-waiill6r(hej'wiir-bl-ftr), n. Hamo as 
Hedge-tparrow. 

Hedge-writer (hej'rit-ftr), n. A Onib-strcet 
writer or low author. Swi/t. 

Hedidng-bHl (hej^ing-bll), n. See Hepoe- 

BILL. 

Hedging-glove (hcjTng-gluv), n. A strong 
leaUier gmve worn to protect the hand in 
trimming hedges. 

Hedonic (hd-flon'ik), a. [Gr. hedonikoe, from 
hSdonA, pleasure.] Pertaining to pleasure; 
pursuing, or placing tlie chief good In, sen- 
sual pleasure ; as, the hedonic sect. 
Hedonism (h^don-ism), n. The doctrine 
that the chief good of man lies in the pursuit 


of pleasure, maintained by Aristippus and 
the Cyrenaic school. 

Hedonist (h6'don-ist),n. One who professed 
hedonism; one of ilie hedonic or Cyrenaic 
sect or schooL 

Hed:n>hane(he'di-fanX n. LGr. hidye, sweet, 
and pAaind, to show.] A white or grayish 
mineral, of an adamantine lustre, consisting 
of oxide of lead and lime, with arsenic and 
some chlorine. It Is a variety of mimetite, 
part of the lead being replaced by lime. 
Hedysarum (he-dls'a-mmX n. [Gr. hidys- 
aron, from ?kidy 9 , sweet. ] A genus of per- 
ennial leguminous shrubby herbs, with un- 
equally pinnate leaves and pedunculate 
axillary racemes of purple, white, or yellow- 
ish flowers. Tliere are about fifty species, 
natives of Europe, Northern Africa, tem- 
perate Asia, and North America. 

Hee halOU (hd ba-15')» interj. Words used 
to aooth a child. Bums. 

Heed (hdd), v.t. [A. Sax. hidan^ to heed, 
from Add, care (liko/sfd uiid/eed, heat ami 
hot, dtc.); comp. I), hoeden, G. hiiten, to look 
after, to guard, to watch. See Hool). ] To 
mind; to regard with care; to take notice 
of; to attend to; to observe. 

with pleasure Argus the musician Meeds. Dryden. 

Sometimes apparently intransitive, but 
really transitive. 

Nor heeds that some fell f^east. who thirsts for blood. 
Or the rude foot, may crush the future brorul, 

ll’arton. 

Heed (bed), n. 1. Care; attentitm; nf>tlce; 
observation; regard: usually with giee or 
take. 

With wanton heed .ind giddy cunning. Mtitan. 
Am.%sa took no heed to the sword that was in jo.ih's 
hand. a Sam. xx. lo. 

Therefore we ought tojetve the more earnest heed 
to the things which wc have heard. llcb. ii. x. 

2. A look or expression indicating care, grave 
thought, or scrlonsnesa 

He did it with a serious mind ; a heed 
Was in his countenance. Shak. 

Heedful (hedTpl), a. Full of heed ; attentive ; 
watchful; cautious; circumspect; wary. 

Give him heedful note. 

For 1 mine eyes will rivet to his face. Shak. 

HeedfUlly (lidtl'fuMI), adv. in a heedful 
nianiier ; cautiously ; attentively ; watch- 
fully. 

Heedfulnesa (hed'fiibnes), n. The state or 
quality of being heedful; attention; caution; 
wariness; circumspection. 

HeedUy t (hod^i-Ii), ado. Heedfully. 
Heediness t (hed'i-nes), n. Attention; cau- 
tion. 

By God’s grace, and her good heedtuesse 
She was preserved from tJieir tr.ay Irons tniine. 

Spenser. 

Heedless (hedges), a. Without heed ; in- 
attentive; careless; thoughtless; regardless; 
uiiobserving. 'O negligent and heedless dis- 
cipline!' Shak. 

The heedless lover does not know 

Who.se eyes they are that wound him so. IValler. 

Heedlessly (hcd'Ies-li), adv. In a heedless 
manner; carelessly; negligently; inatten- 
tively. 

Otir women run on so heedlessly in the fashion. 

Tatler, 

Heedlessness (hed'les-nes), n. Btate or 
character of being heedless; inatteutiou; 
carelessness; thoughtlessness. 

Heedy t (hedM), a. Heedful; careful; cau- 
tious. 

The watch-tower is not unfurnished with heedy eyes. 

Bp. Hall. 

Heehaw (lio'ha)* V.i. [Imitative of the bray 
of the ass.j To bray, as an ass; hence, t<j 
act like an ass ; to make an ass or fool of 
one's self. 

Suppose thou art making an ass of thyself, young 
Harry Warrington, of Virgniial are there not people 
in England who heehaw toot Thaekeray. 

Heel (hdl), n. [A. Box. hei; Icel. hadl, D. 
hlel, the heel. Probably represents L. calx, 
the heel.] 1. The hinder part of the foot, 
in man or quadrupeds: sometimes used for 
the whole foot, particularly of a quadruped. 

The stag rcc.ills his strength, his speed. 

His winged heels. Denham. 

2. The hinder part of a covering for the foot, 
as of a shoe, stocking, sock.— 3 BomethJng 
shaped, or cousiderod as shaped, like the 
human heel; a protuberance or knob.— 

4. The application of the heel to a horse’s 
side in riding, especially the spurred heel; 
as, the horse uncierstands the heel welL— 

5. Anything that occupies a position corre- 
sponding to. the heel; the lower backmost 
part of anything, or that part upon which 
it rests; as, the after-end of a snip's keel; 


the lower end of a mast, a boom, a bowsprit, 
a stem-post, a rafter, a tool, and the like.— 
fl. In arch, a workman’s name for a cyma 
reversa.--?. The latter or concluding part 
of anything; a part left over; the end; the 
remamder; as, the heel of a parliamentary 
session ; the heel of a loaf. — To be at the 
heels, to pursue closely; to follow hard; also, 
to attend closely. 

Hungry want ^ at my heels. Oimmy, 

—To be down at heel, to have on shoes the 
cniarters of which are not nulled up: to lie 
Slipshod; hence, to be in decayed circum- 
stances.— To be out at heels, to have on 
stockings that are worn out at the heels; 
hence, to be in decayed circumstances: 
equivalent to the phrase, to be out at elbows. 
—To cool the heels, to be made to wait, espe- 
cially when making a call upon a great man. 
-To go heels overhead, to turn one's self 
over so as to bring one^s heels uppermost: 
hence, to move in a hasty. Inconsiderate, 
or rasli maimer.— To have the keels td, to 
outrun.- To lay by the heels, to fetter; to 
sliackle; to confine. 

If the king blame me for't. I’ll lay ye all 
By th' heels. S/mk. 

- To show the heels, to flee; to run from.— 
To take to the heels, to flee; to lietako to 
flight.— and heels, the whole length 
of the body. Heels o*er gowdy, heels over 
head. [Scutch.] 

Soon heels o'er gowdy, in he gangK. Bums. 

Heel (hcl), V.i. 1. To perform by the use of 
the heels, as a dance. 

1 cannot sing 

Nor heel the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk. Shak. 
2. To arm with a gaff or spur, as a cock.— 
;i. To add a heel to; as, to heel a shoe. 

Heel (hel), v.i. [From the noun (which soe); 
and comp. D. hielen, to heel, Sw. holla, to 
tilt. 1 To incline or cant over fn>m a vertical 
position, as a ship; as, the sliip heels a- port, 
a-starboard, or over. 

Heel (bel), n. The act of inclining or cant- 
ing from a vertical position ; a cant; as, the 
ship gave a heel to port. 

Heeler (helV*r), n. A cock that strikes well 
with his heels. 

Heel-knee (h^rne), n. yavt. the knee con- 
necting the keel with the stern-post. 
Heel-piece (liel'pes), n. l. Armour for the 
heels.— 2. A piece of leather on the heel of 
a shoo. —3. The end; the conclusion. *Just 
at the heel- 2 tiecfi of his book.’ Lloyd. 
Heel-piece (herpes), v.t. To put a heel- 
piece upon. ' Ueel-pUtcing \\ov shoes.* Ar- 
buthnot. 

Heel-post (horpdst), n. l. The outer post 
in tlie stall partition of a stable.— 2. Naut. 
the post which supports, at the outer end, 
tlie propelling screw of a steam-vessol. 
Heel-rope (lidl'rOp), vi. Nauf. a rope applied 
through the heel of anything, particularly 
that which is rove through a sheave at the 
heel of the Jib-lioom, or of the bowsprit, for 
the purpose of hauling it out. 

Heel-tap (bertap), n. 1. A small piece of 
leather for the heel of a shoe or boot. — 

2. The small portion of wine or liquor left 
in a glass when the main portion has 
been drunk.— iVo heel-taps! a demand by 
a bust to bis guests to empty their glasses 
to the bottom. 

Brittle stands-— pass it round—way of the sun — 
tlirough the button liole— #ia heel taps. IMckem. 

Heel-tap (hel’tapX v.t. To add a* piece of 
leather to the heel of, as a shoe or boot. 
Heel-tip (hertip), n. An iron plate or pro- 
tection for the neels of boots and sh^H- 
He^-tOpl (hartcil), n. In turning, a tool 
with on acute cutting edge and an angular 
base or heel, used by metal- turners for 
roughing out a piece of iron, or turning It 
to somewhat near the intended size. 

Heen (ban), n. In Cliina, a city of the tliird 
class. 

Heer (bar), n. The length of two cuts or 
leas of linen or woollen thread. 

Hesse. Heiss (haz). v.t. [A form of hoUe, 
hoist, j To move or raise a little, as a heavy 
body. 

Hesse, Heiss (haz), n. aiie act of lifting 
up: furtherance; a lift. [Scotch.] 

Heft (heft), n. [From heave, to lift] 1. Tlie 
act of heaving or tlirowing np; violent 
■train or exertion ; effort 

He crackf hhi gorge, his sides. 

With violent h^/is. Shak. 

2. Weight; heaviness. *To Judge by the 
A(/t or weight’ Hdlmray, [ITovincial Eng- 
liim; Oolloq. United States]— 8. The greater 
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part of any thing: tho bulk. [Colloq. United 

Heft (heft), v.t fLocal.] l. To lift up; to 
heave up.— 2. To try the weight of by raiBiiig. 
Heft (heft), n. (See Haft. J A handle; a 
haft. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Heft» Hefte (heft), old past tense and past 
participle of heape, 

InSained with wrath, his ratting' blade he 

Heft (heftX V.t. [Teel, heftha, to accpiiro by 
occupancy or possession, hpfth, acquisition 
by lapse of time. ] To familiarize with a 
place or employment; to attach or cause to 
become attached by long usage. [Scotch. ] 

Master Darsie, it may be as well that Alan and you 
do not meet till he is k^ted, as it were, to his new 
calling. Sir tV. Scott. 

Heft (heft), v.t*. To dwell. [Scotch.] 

Unifhart. gin ray hnine ye speir, 

Where 1 hae keft near nfty year. Bp. Skinner. 

Heft (heft), n. A dwelling; a place of resi- 
dence. [Scotch.] 

Hegelian (he-ge'li-an), a. Pertaining to 
Hegel or his system of philosophy. 
Hegelian (ho-ge'li-an), n. One who accepts 
tile philosophical opinions of Hegel. 
Hegelianiam, H^eliam ( he - ge ' a - on - izm, 
he^gel-izm), n. Tiie system of philosophy 
propounded by HegeL 

Hegemon!^ Hegemonlcal (hej-e-mnn'ik, 
hej-e-mon'ik-al), a. [Or. hkgeuionikoH, tit 
to lead. See HaovMONY.] Auiing; pre- 
dominant; principal. 

Hegemony (hej'e -mo- ni or he-]cm'o-iii), 
91. [Gr. ndgemotiia, from h6genn~m, guide, 
leader, from h^geoniaU to lend.] Pre- 
dominance ; preponderance ; leadership : 
usually applied to the relation of one state 
to another or to others. * The first efforts 
of IVuBsia to attain the hegemony of Ger- 
many. ' Edin. Hep. 

HeggeBpt n. pt. Hedges. Chaucer. 

He^a (heri-ra), n. [Ar. hidjrah, depar- 
ture, from hadjara, to rennive, to desert 
one'a country or friends.] 'l*lie flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca, 13th September, 
022 A.D., afterwards adopted as the name 
of the era from which the Moliammedaiis 
reckon their time, beginning Kith July, 022; 
hence, any similar flight. 

Helfar (hef^Sr), n. [A. Sax. hedfre, hedh- 
/ore, hed/ore, from hedh, high, or (accord- 
ing to Dr. It. Morris) from hea, a pen or 
stall, and /ore, a cow; allied to A. Sax. fear, 
a bull or ox ; comp, farrow. ] A young cow. 
HelgH (hi), interj. An exclamation used in 
encouraging. 

Heigh, my heirs, chccriy, chcerly, niy hearts. Shak. 
Helgh-llO I (lii'ho). An exclamation usually 
expressing some degree of languor or un- 
easiness. Drydeii in the following passage 
uses it to express exultation 

We'll tots oflT our ale till we cannot stand. 

And heigh-ho for the honour of old Kiigl.md, 


Height 

from hedh, 
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n. [A. Sax. hedhtho, hyhtho, 
. ti'igh. See Uiau. The ditficulty 
of pronouncing guttural h and th together 
caused the latter to become t.] 1. The con- 
dition of being higli; elevated position; ele- 
vation; eminence 

Unto what pit thou seest 
From what height fallen. Aftitan. 

2. The distance which anything rises above 
its foot, basis, or foundation, or above the 
earth; the distance by which one object 
rises above another ; altitude ; as, the 
height of a tower or steeple. —3. t Degree 
of latitude either uorth or south. 

(;iiinea lieth to the north sea, in the Siitne height us 
Peru to the south. jtf>p. Aobot. 

4. That which is high; au elevated part of 
anything; on eminence; a summit; a hill 
or mountain. * Alpine heights." Dryden. 

5. Elevation or pre-eminence among other 
persons, as in society, rank, or office; eleva- 
tion in excellence of any kind, as in virtue, 
learning, arts, and the like. 

liy him that raised me to this careful height. Shak. 

6. Elevation or dignity, as of a literary sub- 
ject, sentiment, expression, or the like. 

That to tlie height of this great argument 
1 may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. Miiton. 

7. Extent; dome; stage in progress or ad- 
vancement : the height, the utmost degree 
in extent or violence; as, 1 never saw a 
man go to such a height of folly; the 
height of a fever, of passion, of madness, 
of folly, of happiness, of good breeding. 

My grief was at the height before thou earnest. Shtik. 

Social duties are Ctirried to greater heights and 
enforced with stronger motives oy tlie principles of 
ourrdigion. ^ , AddtsoH, 

Somatimea written Highth, 


Heighten (hit'u), v.t. l. To make high; to 
raise higher; to elevate. 

Heightened in their thoughts beyond 
Ail doubt of victory. Milton. 

2 . To increase ; to augment ; to intensify ; 
hence, sometimes to improve, sometimes 
to aggravate; as, to heighten virtue; to 
heighten the beauties of description or of 
poetry. 

P'oreign states have endeavoured to heighten our 
coiifubiun. Addtson. 

3. To set off to advantage by means of con- 
trast; to add a foil to; to make brighter, 
more intense, more pronounced, or more 
prominent. 

O fair undress, best dress 1 it checks no vein, 

Hut every flowing limb in pleasure drowns. 

And heightens ease wilh grace. Thomson. 

Helghtener (hit'n-dr), n. One who or that 
winch heightens. 

Heighth. n. An old spelling of Height. 
Helmla (hi^mi-a), n. A genus of plants, 
uat. order LythraceoD, remarkable for their 
yellow flowers, distinguishing them from 
the other plants of this nat. order, among 
which blue or purple is the prevailing 
colour. The two known species—//, salieu 
folia, called by tlie Mexicans hanchinol, 
and U. grandifara — are both smooth, 
erect, bushy shrubs, the former common 
to Texas. Mexico, and Buenos Ayres, the 
latter confined to Buenos Ayres. 

Heinous (ha'uus). a, [Fr. haineux, from 
haine, malice, hate, from hair, 0. Fr. 
hadir, to hate, from Tent. verb=K. to 
hate. ] Hateful ; odious ; hence, great ; 
enormous; aggravated; as, a heinous sin 
or crime. 

How heinotis had the f.ict been, how deserving 
Of blame. Milton. 

Syn. Enormous, excessive.aggravated.great, 
monstrous, flagrant, flagitious, atrocious. 
Heinously (ha'nus-li). adv. in a hateful 
niaiiner;hatefully; abominably; enormously. 
Heinouaneas (ha'uus-nos), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being heinous ; odious- 
ness; enormity; as, the heitumsness of theft 
or robbery or of any crime. 

Heir (ar), n. [O. Fr. heir, L. hceres, an 
heir. ] 1. One who succeeds or is to succeed 
another in tho possession of lands, tene- 
inonts, and hereditainents by descent; one 
on whom the law casts an estate of inheri- 
tance by tlio death of the ancestor or former 
possessor; one in whom the title to an 
estate of Inhoritauco is vested by the opera- 
tion of law on tho death of a former owner; 
au inheritor. 

Lo, one born in my house is my heir. Gen. xv. 3 . 

What larly is that sameT 

The heir of Alcn^on, Kusaline her iiuitie. Shak, 

2. One who inherits or takes anything from 
an ancestor ; one who receives any endow- 
ment from an ancesKir ; as, the son is often 
heir to the disease or to the miseries of tho 
father. * Heir to an honourable name.’ 
Macaulay.— That wliich is procreated or 
begotten; a child. 

If the first heir of my invention prove deformed I 
shall be sorry it had so noble a goufuthcr. Shak. 

—Heir apparent, one whose right of inherit- 
ance is indefeasible, provided he outlives 
his ancestor, at whose death he is heir at 
law.— Heir presumptive, one who, if the 
ancestor should die immediately, would be 
heir, but whoso right of inheritance may be 
defeated by any contingency, as by the birth 
of a nearer relative.— /feer at law, or heir 
general, one who by the common law suc- 
ceeds to the lands and tenements of his 
father or ancestor at his death. 
special, one who succeeds in the order 
pointed out by some instrument wliich de- 
termines such special course of descent.— 
Heir by custom, one whose right as heir is 
determined by certain customary modes of 
descent which are attached to the land. 
H6lr (ar), v.t. To inherit; to succeed to. 

One only daughter heirtd the royal .sUte. Dryden. 

Helr-apparenoy (ar-ap-pAYen-si), n. The 
state of neing heir apparent. 

Heirdom (Ar'dum), n. The state of an heir; 
succession by inheritance. 

Helraae (aFes), n. A female heir. 

Helrlesa (Arles),, a. Destitute of an heir. 
Heirloom (Ar^lOm), n. [Heir and loom 
(A. Sax. Idma), which or^inally (as still 
occasionally in Scotland) meant a tool, im- 
plement, or article. See Loom.] A personal 
chattel that by special custom descends to 
an heir with the Inheritance, being such a 
thing as cannot be separated from the estate 


without injury to It, as jewels of the crown, 
charters, deeds, and the like ; any piece of 
personal property which has belonged to a 
family for a long timo. 

Heirship (aFship), n. The state, character, 
or privileges of an heir; right of inheriting. 
—Heirship movables, in Scots law, the best 
of certain kinds of movables which the heir 
is entitled to take, besides the heritable es- 
tate: a distinction abolished in 186H. 

Heise, v.t and n. See Hbezs. 

Heisle (liAzl), n. [Dim. of heise.] A lift 
[Scotch.] 

HeiBUgge,t n. The hedge-sparrow. Chaveer. 
He-Jalap (he'Ja-lap), 91 . A kind of jalap, 
produced by Jpomaea orizabensis. 

Hejira (hejT-ra)« n. Same as //epira. 
HelAmys (liAla-mls), n. [Or. hellos, a fawn, 
and rnys, a rat.] The jumping-hare or lump- 
ing-rat, a genus of rodent animals allied to 
the jerboas. The head is large, the tail long, 
and tho fore-legs very short in comparison 
with the hinder. One species is known, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope (H. elawps 
or Pedetes eapensis or caffer). It somewhat 
resembles a hare In colour, is as large as a 
rabl)it, and, like it, inhabits deep burrows. 
It can lump 20 or 30 feet at a bound. 
HelarctOB (ho-l&rkaos), n. [Or. helios, the 
sun, and arktos, a bear.] A sub-genus of 
the genus Ui-sns, comprising bears found in 
India and the eastern Islands. The Thibetan 
sun-bear (//. thibetanus) is a black species 
with a wliite patch on the breast. The Ma- 
layan sun-bear (//. malayanus), also black 
with a white mark on the breast, has a yel- 
low patch oil the muzzle, which is broader 
anil shorter than in the foregoing. It is 
called also Bruang (which see), llie ^r- 
uean sun -bear (H. EurysypUus) is black, 
with au orange-coloured patcli on the breast. 
All tho sun-bears are slenderly made, and 
their fur is not so heavy and thick as that 
of other bears. 

Helbeh (herba), n. The seed of a plant of 
the genus Trigoiiella, with a somewhat bitter 
taste, whose flour, mixed with doiirah or 
dhurra, is used as food by the labourers of 
Ej{ypt. 

HelCOlOgy (bel-koFo-jiX n. [Or. heUcos, an 
ulcer, aud loaos, discourse.] The doctrine 
of, or a treatise upon ulcers. 

Helcoplasty (hel'ko-plas-ti), n. [Gr. helkos, 
an ulcer, and plasso, to form.] In surg. an 
operation which consists in grafting on an 
ulcer a piece of skin from the opposite llmt), 
or from the limb of another person, when 
the destruction of skin is too great to permit 
the healing process. 

Held (held), pret. & pp. of hold. 

Helet (hel), v.t [A. Sax. helan, to conceal. 
Cog. L. celo, to conceal. Comp. heU,] To 
hide; to cover; to roof. 

Hele,t97.r To heal; to help. Chaucer. 
Helet (hcl), n. Health. 

HeleleSft a. Remediless. Chaucer. 

Helena (here na), n. A meteoric appearance 
about the masts of ships. See Castob and 
Pollux. 

Helenln,Helenine(hel'e-nin).n. (CsiHs|iOa.) 
A substance derived from InuXa Helenium, 
or elecampane, by acting on the fresh root 
with hot alcohol, or by distilling it with 
water. It crystallizes in white prisms, and 
resembles the stearoptenes in being volatile. 
Hellac, Hellaeal (he'li-ak. hA-lPak-al), a. 
[L. heliacus, from Gr. helios, the sun. Akin 
L. sol, and \V. haul, sun. ] lii airfro?i.emerging 
from the light of the sun or passing into it; 
rising or setting at the same time, or nearly 
the siuue time, as the sun. The heliacal 
rising of a star is when, after being in con- 
junction with the sun and invisible, it 
emerges from the light so as to be visible 
in the morning before sunrising. On the 
contrary, the heliacal setting of a star is when 
tlie sun approaches so near as to render it 
invisible by its superior splendour. 
Heliacally (he-irak-ai-li),adv. In a heliacal 
manner. 

Helianthemum (liA-li-an'the-mum), n. [Or. 
hilios, the sun, aud anihemon, a flower] A 
very numerous genus of herbaceous uuder- 
shnibs and shrubby or creening plants, 
chiefly European, nat. order Cistaceie ; the 
rock -rose genus. They are cultivated as 
ornamental plants. Six species are found 
ill Britain. 

HaliaJltllOlda (h6ai-an-thold"a),n.yrf. [Or. 
hilios, the sun, anthos, a flower, and eulos, 
resemblance.] An order of actiniform po- 
lypes, of the division Anthozoa, of which tho 
Actinia) or soa-anemones may be taken as 
the type: often called sunjlowers. 
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HellantllUB QiMi-an'thiu), n. [Or. hilios, 
the Bun, and Or. anthoi, a flower. J A genus 
of Compositse containing about fifty species, 
chiefly North American annual or perennial 
herbs, with rough leaves and large yellow 
flowers, of which the common sunflower 
(//. anuuus) and the //. ftt!w?roijti#(the Jeru- 
salem artichoke) are examples. See SUN- 
PLOWER. 

Helical (herik-al), a. Of or pertaining to a 
helix; having a spiral form; spiral. 
HeUcally (herik-al-liX adv. In a helical 
manner; spirally. 

Helloidse (ho-lis'i-do), n. pi [See Helix.] 
The general name by which the land shell- 
snails are distinguished. See Helix. 
Helidform fhe-lis'i-form), a. [L. helix, he- 
liciSf Or. helix, a convolution, and fonna, 
fonn ] Having the fonn of a helix; helical 
Helicina (hel-i-sin'a), n. [See Helix. J A 
genus of gasteropod mollusca, snail-like iu 
form, but having a horny operculum. They 
are found in America and the West Indies. 
Helidne (heri-sln), a. Relating to or re- 
sembling a tendril 

Helidte (heli-sUX n. [See IIELIX.] Fossil 
remains of the helix, a shell. 

HeliCOgyrate (heri-ko-irrat), a. [Gr. helix, 
helikoB, convoluted, and gyrau, a circle.] In 
hot. applied to a plant, or part of a plant, 
having a ring carried obliquely round it, as 
in the spore-cases of Trichomanos. 
HeUcoid. Helicoidal (hcri-koid, he1-i-koid'- 
al), a. [Gr. helix, anything spir.il, and eitios, 
form. ] Spirally curved like the spire of a 
univalve shell; BpiraV—Helieoul parabola, 
in math, the curve which arises from the 
supposition that the axis of the common 
parabola is bent round into the periphery 
of a circle, and is aline then passing through 
the extremities of the ordinates, which now 
converge toward the centre of the said 
circle 

Helicoid O^el'i-koid), n. [Sec the adjective.] 
In georn. a warped surface which may bo 
generated by a straight line moving in such 
a manner that every point of it shall have 
a uniform motion in the direction of a fixed 
straight line, and at the same time a uni- 
form angular motion about it. 
Helioometry fhcM-kora'et-ri), n. [Gr. helix, 
helikoM, anything spiral, and metron, mea- 
sure.] The art of measuring or drawing 
spiral lines on a plane. 

Helicon (heil-kon), n. A mountain in Bteotia, 
in Greece, from which flowed two fountains 
sacred to the Mu.ses, Aganippe and Hippo- 
crene. The Greeks supposed it to be the 
residence of Apollo and the Muses. 

From /Micoft’r h.)rmoniou.s springs 

A thousand nils thrir mazy pro^fress take. Gray. 

Hellconia (hel-i-ko'ni-a). n. A genus of 
butterflies, the type of the family llclico- 
nidw (which see). 

Heliconian (hel-i-ko'ni-an), a. Pertaining 
to Helicon. 

Hellconidse, Heliconlldss (hel-i-kon'i-de, 
hePi-kon-i"i-dc), n. pi A family of butter- 
flies, in which the club at the end of the 
antennse is very small, the central cell of 
the hind wings is closed, and the legs ore 
venr slender. They all inliabit hot countries, 
and in the typical genus Hellconia the wings 
are nearly transparent. 

HeHcteres (he-lik't^r'Cz), n. [Gr. helikh^r, 
anything twisted, from helix, a spiral] 
A genus of plants, nat. order .Sterculiacese, 
containing about thirty species of chiefly 
^Vmerican trees or sliruirs, with entire or 
serrate leaves, and small axillary flowers 
which are succeeded by the curious spirally- 
twisted carpels. 

HellCtia (ho-lik'tis), n. A genus of carniv- 
orous quadrupeds, allied to the skunks, of 
which there are at least two species, one 
(H. moBchata) found in c^hina, where it was 
discovered by Mr. Reeves the other (//. ori- 
entalvi) in NepAl, whence it was sent by Mr. 
Hodgson. Maunder. 

Hellag (fl^l'ing). n. [From O. H. hele, L. celo, 
to conceal See Hele.] That which covers: 
especially, the covering of the roof of a 
building. Written also Ilillifvj. 
Heliooentxic, Hellocentrlcal (he'if-oscn"- 
trik, hfili o-sen'^trik-al), a. [Fr. hHioeeu- 
tri^ue— Or. hllion, the sun. and kentron, 
centre.] In atttron. relating to the sun as a 
centre ; apxiearing as if seen from the sun's 
centre. 

Copernicus had satisfied himself of the truth of the 
HelioeeHtric Theory, according to which the planets, 
and the earth as one of them, revolve round the sun 
as the centre of their motions. IVhewett. 

The helioeerUrie place of a planet is the 


place of the ecliptic in whicli tlio planet 
would appear to a spectator at the centre 
of the sun. The heliocentric latitude of a 

{ >lanet is the inclination of a line drawn 
)etween the centre of the sun and the centre 
of a planet to the plane of the ecliptic. 
Ueliocentrie longitude of a planet, the angle 
at the sun's cend^, formed by the projection 
of its radius vector on the ecliptic, and the 
line drawn from the sun's centre to the first 
^int of Aries. 

HeliOClirome (heTl-o-krdm), n. [Gr. helios, 
the sun, and chrdma, colour.] A coloured 
photograph. 

HellOCnroinlC(he'li-o-kn)m"ik),a. In photog. 
pertaining to lieliochrorny. 

Heliochromy (he-ll-ok'ro-mi), n. In photog. 
the art of producing coloured photographs. 
Heliograph (heli-o-graf), n. [Gr. hHiog, tiie 
sun, and graphu, to write. ] In photog. (a) an 
instrument for taking photographs of the 
sun. (6) A picture taken by heliograpliy; a 
photograph. 

Heliographic, Heliographical (he'li-o- 
graf"ik, lic'li-o-graf Ik-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to holiography. 

HeliOgrapllW (he-ll-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. kelioe, 
the sun, and grapho, to write.] The process 
of taking pictures on any prcpaied material 
by means of the sun and the camera obscura; 
photography. 

Heliolater (hc-li-orat-6r), n. [Gr. hHios, the 
sun, and la treuo, to worship ] A worshipper 
of the snn. 

Heliolatry (hc-li-ol'a-tri). n. [Gr. hHios, the 
sun, and latreia, service, worship.] The 
worship of the sun. 

Heliolite (lioTi-o-lit). n. [Gr. hflioe, the sun, 
and stone.] A synonym of siinstone 

or avanturine felspar, composed of oligoclase 
and alblte, with included crystals of liema- 
tlte or gothite. 

HelioUtofl (heTl-o-li"tcz). n. [See above.] 
An extensive genus of corals, belonging to 
the family Millcporidro, so named from tlie 
radiating, sun-like appearance of the septa 
of their pores. They occur in the Silurian 
and Devonian systems. 

Heliometer (he-li-om'et-^r), n. [Gr. haiios, 
the sun, and metred, to measure. ] An instru- 
ment fur measuring with exactness the dia- 
meters of the sun, moon, and planets, or 
any small apparent distance between celes- 
tial objects. 

Heliornie (he-li-or'nisl n. [Gr. hilios, the 
sun, and ornis, a hira. ] A genus of l)irds. 
See Fix-foot. 

Helioscope (he'li-o-skop), n. [Or. hilios, the 
sun, and skopeo, to view.] A sort of tele- 
scope fitted for viewing the snn without 
pain or injury to the eyes, as when made 
with coloured glasses or glasses blackened 
with smoke, or with mirrors formed simply 
of surfaces of transparent glass, which reflect 
hut a small portion of light. 

Helioscopic (h^li-o-skop'^ik), a. Pertaining 
to a helioscope. 

Heliosis ( he-li-o'sis ), n. [Gr., exposure to 
the sun, from hilios, the sun.] In hot, a 
term applied to the spots produced upon 
leaves hy the concentration of the rays of 
the snn through inequalities of the glass of 
conservatories, or through drops of water 
resting on them. 

HeUospherical (heli-o-sfe'rik-al), a. [Gr. 
hilios, the sun, and K. apAmcaf (which see), j 
Round as the sun. 

Heliostat (lieTI-os-tat), n. [Gr. hilios, the 
sun, and starts, flxed, from histimi, to stand.] 
A name which is given to various contriv- 
ances for reflecting the sun's light either 
temporarily or conUnuously to an observer 
at a distance. The simplest heliostat is a 
mirror hung up at a distant station so as to 
reflect a flash to the observer whoso station 
may be many miles from it. This mirror is 
generally so adjusted that the flash occurs 
exactly at some prearranged hour, and by 
being in readiness the observer can get an 
observation with precision as regards time. 
Some heliostats are visible for 80 miles. By 
being fitted with an adjustment of clock- 
work, the mirror can be made to revolve 
with the sun, and so to reflect a beam of 
sunlight steadily in one direction, being 
then called also heliotrope. The heliostat 
has been used for signalling in war. 
Heliotrope (b§TI-o-tr6p),n. [Gr. hilios, the 
sun,ancl trep6,U} turn; frep#, a turning. ] 1. 1 In 
astron. an Instniment or erection for show- 
ing at a place when the sun arrives at his 
farthest point north or south of the criiiator 
as seen at that place. -2. A heliostat. Sea 
Heliostat. A mineral, a sub-species of 


quartz, of a deep green colour, peculiarly 
pleasant to the eye. It is usually varie- 
gated with blood-red or yellowish dots of 

t Jasper, and is more 
or less translucent. 
Before the blowpipe 
it loses its colour.— 
4. A genus of plants 
(Heliotropium), of the 
nat order Boragln- 
aceaa. The species are 
herbs or undorshrubs, 
mostly natives of the 
wamier parts of tlie 
world. They have al- 
ternate leaves and 
small flowers usually 
disposed in scorpioid 
cymes, one species, II. 
europoBum, being a 
common European 

Heliotrope (Jenny Lind peptvummn 

variety). (the Peruvian helio- 

trope) has long been a 
favourite garden plant on account of the 
fragrance of its flowers. 
He]lOtrope8S(hd-li-o-trd^p8-6),n. pi A group 
or sub-order of Boraginacene, of which the 
genus Heliotropium is the type. 
Heliotropic, Heliotroplcal (h^li-o-trop''- 
ik, he'li-o-trop"ik-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to. or characterized by, hellotropism. 
Hellotroplsm (he-li-ot'ro-pizm), n. [See 
IlKLioTKOPE.] Disposition or tendonev to 
turn or incline toward the sun, especially 
the characteristic tendency of a plant to 
direct its growth toward the sun or toward 
light. 

Heliot3rpe (heTi-o-tfp), n. [Gr. AeZmit, the sun, 
and K. type.] 1. A photoipfraphic process liy 
which pictures can be printed in the same 
manner as lithograplis, depending on the 
fact that a dried film of gelatine and iii- 
chrornate of potash, when exposed to liglit, 
is afterwords insoluble in water, while the 
portion not so exposed swells when steeped. 
A mixture of gelatine, bichromate of pot- 
ash, chrome alum, and water is poured 
on a plate of glass, where it shortly settles 
into a film. When dried the film contracts 
and separates from the glass. A picture is 
then painted on it from a negative, after 
which it is attached to a plate of zinc, and 
copies are taken from it by inking it with 
lithographic ink exactly as iu the ordinary 
lithographic process. The Aims are techni- 
cally called 'skina* Hometimes a gutta- 
percha mould is prepared from the film, 
and copper denositecl on it by the electro- 
type i)roceBs, the plate thus produced being 
printed from in the ordinary way.— 2. A 
picture produced by this procesa 
Heliot3rpograpliy (hcTi-o-tip-og"ra-ft), n. 
[Or. hilios, the sun, typos, type, and grapho, 
to write.] A photographic process by which 
the sun paints its own picture. The picture 
is first received on a glass plate rendered 
sensitive by collodion, whence it is trans- 
ferred to a positive covered with a varnish 
of a complex chemical nature. Certain con- 
stituents of the varnisli, which are more 
easily alTected by the sun's actinic rays, are 
removed by chemical means, when the plate 
becomes a matrix or foundation, from which 
an electrotype can bo taken, available either 
for surface -printing or printing on tlie 
copperplate plan. 

Heli8e,t n. Elysium. Chaucer. 
Hellaplierlc. Heliaplierical (hol-i-sfo^rik, 
hel-f-sfe'rik-al), a. [Helix and spheric.] 
Spiral - //rfispAeWeal line, the rhumb line 
in navigation, so called because on the gloi>e 
it winds round the pole spirally, coming 
nearer and nearer to it, but never termin- 
ating in it. It is also called a Loxodrouiie 
Curve or Line. 

Helllim (hCTi-um), n. [Gr. hilios, the sun. 1 
A name proposed fur a new hypothetical 
elementary substance, supposed to have 
been discovered by spectrum analysis in the 
form of glowing gas in the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the sun. 

It vcetni to have been proved that at least some 
sensible part of the light of the corona Is a terrestrial 
atmospheric halo or dispersive reflection of the light 
of the glowing hydrogen and * helium* round the 
sun. SirfK Thomsen. 

Frank land and I.nckyer And the yellow prominen- 
ces to give a very decided bright line not far flroin 
D, but hitherto not IdcntlfiedT with any terrestrial 
flame. It seems to indicate a new substance, which 
they propose to call helium. Nature, 

Helix (hflliks), n. pi. Hellcefl (heri-sflz). 
[Or., a winding, a convolution: applied to a 
snail from Its convolutions.] 1. A spiral line. 


F&te, filr, fat, fgll; m6, met. hdr; pine, pin; nAte, not, mdve 


tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, 8c. abvne; y, Sc. fey. 
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as of wire in a coil; a winding, or something 
that is spiral; a circumvolution; specifically, 
in qtom. a non-plane curve whose tangents 
are all equally inclined to a fixed right line- 
such a curve as is described by eveir point of 
a screw that is turned round in a fixed nut 
% In arch, a small volute or twist under the 
abacus of the Corinthian capital, of which 
in every perfect capital there are sixteen, 
two at each angle, and two meeting under 



Helices. 

the middle of each face of the abacus, 
branching out of the caulicoli or stalks, 
which rise from between the loaves.— 3. In 
anat. the whole circuit br extent of the 
auricle or external border of the ear.— 4. In 
zool, a genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
the typo of the family Helicidtu, belonging 
to the order Pnlmonata, and comprising the 
land shell-snails. The common garden snail 
(//. hwiemin) and the edible snail of France 
(//. pomaiia) are examples. 

Hell (hel), n. [A. Sax. hell, helle, from helan, 
to cover, conceal, literally a concealed 
place or place of concealment, hence hell, 
the grave, a tomb; comp. Icel. hel, the 
abode of the dead, death, and the goddess of 
death: D. hel, G. hiylU, hell. Nome consider 
that Hell (O.H.G. Hella) was originally the 
name of the goddess of death, and that tlie 
notion of locality afterwards attached itself 
to the word. See Hrle. ] 1. The place of tlic 
dead, or of souls after death; the lower re- 
gions or the grave; called in Hebrew sheol, 
and by the Greeks hades.— % The place or 
state of punishment for the wicked after 
death. Mat. x. 28; Luke xii. 5. 

Sin is heil begun, as religion is heaven .nuicipated. 

y. Lathrop. 

3. Wicked spirits; the infernal powers. 

Much danger first, much toil did he sustain, 

While Saul and heil crost his strong fate in vain. 

Coivi^y. 

4. A place regarded as in some respects* rc- 
semhliiig hell; as, (a) in some games the 
place to which are carried those who aixi 
CRiiglit. (b) A place into which a tailor 
throws his shreds or a printer Ills broken 
type. (c)t A dungeon or prison. 

A hound that runs counter, and yet dr.iws dry foot 
well. 

One that before the judgment c nrries poor souls to 
M/. SAaJt. 

(d) A gaming-house. 

At midnight he had lost forty*cight thoiis.'ind 
i)ounds. . . . The atmosphere w.is hot, to be sure, 
but it well became such a At//. Dtsrat/i. 

Hellt (hel), v,t [A corniption of hele (which 
see).) To hide; to cover. 

Else would the waters overflow tlie lands. 

And fyre devoure the ayre, and At// them quight. 

SptNStr. 

HelladOtlierilUIl (hena-do-the^'ri-um), n. 
[Gr. JJeUas, Uellados, Greece, and therion, 
a wild beast.] A fossil gonus of mammals, 
of which only one species is known, some- 
what resembling the giraife. It occurs in 
the pliocene of Franco and Greece. 
HellanodlC (liel-la-nod'ik), n. [Gr. Uellano- 
dikds, a chief Judgo at the Olympic games* 
HelUn, a Greek, and dik^., right, judgment.] 
In Greek antiq. a judgo of the games, exer- 
cises, or combats, who decided to which of 
the candidates the prizes belonged. 
Hall-bender (hePhend-^r). n. A name given 
to the lange North American salamander. 
See MBNoroMB. 

Hell-blacfix (hel'blak), a. Black or dark as 
hell. Milton. 

Hell-bom (hell>omX Bom of or in hell. 

Hell-breWM (horbrOd), a. Prepared in 
hell. *Thy uxdato.’ Milton. 

Hell-brotb (hePbroth), n. A composition 
for infernal purposes. 

Hell-oat (herkat), n. A witch; a hag. 
H^-dOOmed (hePdOrad), a. Doomed or 
consigned to hell. 

Hellebore (hene-bOr), n. 1. A name applied 
to the species of two very different genera 
of plants- Helleborus and Veratnim (both 
6t which see). — 2. The powdered root of 
white hellebore (Kemtrum album), used to 


destroy lice, and by gardeners for killing 
caterpillars. 

Helleborine (hel1e-bdr-In), n. 1. A name 
commonly applied to plants of the genus 
Rpipactis, nat. order Orchidaceie. There 
are but few species, perennials with creep- 
ing rhizomes, fibrous roots, leafy stems, and 
loose racemes of dull -coloured flowers. 
Tliey are natives of the northern hemi- 
sphere, three or four species being found in 
Britain.— 2. A resin obtained from the root 
of black hellebore (HelUtbonut niger). 

HellebOXlae (hePle-bor-iz), v.t [Gr. helle- 
borizO, to treat with hellebore.] To dose 
with hellebore with the view of bringing 
one to his senses; to treat for madness by 
hellebore. 


nay. as one wtio would be At//tborised a inadin.in 
for harbouring the absurdity. Sir IV. Hatni/ton. 

Helleborlsm (helle-bdr-izm), n. A medi- 
cinal preparation of hellebore. 

In vain should the phy.sician attempt with all his 
medicines and At//tborisms. Ftrraud (1640). 

Helleborus (hePle-bor-us), n. [L. hellehoms, 
Gr. helleboros, hellebore.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Banunculacero, consisting of per- 
ennial low-growing plants with palmate or 
pedate leathery leaves, yellowish, greenish, 
or white flowers, having five conspicuous 
persistent sepals, eight to ten small tubular 
petals, and several many-seeded carpels. 
//. onentalis is the species which produced 



Helleborus nigc:r (Christmas-rose;. 

the black hellebore of the ancients. //. 
niger is the Christmas-rose common in gar- 
dens; it is a native of South and Bast 
Europe, and is the source of the black helle- 
1 ) 01*6 of modern pharmacopeias. H. viridis 
and II. fmtidus are herb.tceous jplants witli 
green llowcrs, and grow in Britain; their 
leaves are emetic and purgative. The whole 
of these plants are accounted purgative, and 
in large doses act as a narcotic acrid poison; 
hilt they are now mostly laid aside. 
Hellenes (hel-len'ez), ?i. pf. [Gr.] The inha- 
bitants of Greece; the Greeks. 

Hellenlan, Hellenic (hel-le'ni-an, heMen'- 
ik), a. [Or. heWtnUcos, helUlnios, from Hel- 
lenes, the Greeks. ] Pertaining to the Hel- 
lenes or inhabitants of Greece; Greek; 
Grecian. 

Hellenism (liencu izm). n. [Gr. hellenis- 
mos, from ncllln,n Greek.] A phrase in 
the idiom, genius, or construction of the 
Greek language. 

Hellenist (hellen-ist), n. [Gr. hellUnistes, 
from HelUn, a Greek.] 1. One who afiUiates 
with Greeks or who adopts their language, 
manners, and customs; especially, a Jew 
who used the Greek language in the early 
ages of Christianity. 2. One skilled in the 
Greek language. 'The critical Hellenist.* 
Dalgamo. 

Hellenistia Hellenistical (lici-ien-ist'ik, 
hel-len-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to the Hel- 
lenists. —//effeiitsfio langiiage, the Greek 
spoken or used by the jews who lived in 
Egypt and other countries where the Greek 
language prevailed. 

HeUenistioally Oiel-len-isPlk-aMi), ado. 
According to^e Hellenistic dialect. 
Hellenization (heneti-Iz-a'^shon), n. Act 
of using the Greek langua^. 

Hellenize (heHen-fz), a.£. To use the Greek 
language. 

Hellesi^nt (helles-pouQ. n. [Or. HelUs- 
pontos, lit. sea of Hello (daughter of Atha- 
mas), who was drowned in \t—IIe.lU, HelUs, 
and pontoe, sea.] A narrow strait between 
Europe and Asia, now called the Dardan- 


elles: a part of the passage between the 
Eiixine and the iEgean Sea. 

Hellespontine (hel-les-pontln), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Hellespont. 

Heu-flre (hePfIr), n. Tlio fire of hell; the 
torments of hell. 

Hell-gate (hePg&t), n. The portal or en- 
trance into hell. *¥Bathy hell-gate.* Milton. 
Hell-hag (hel'hag), n. A hag of hell; a ma- 
licious, mischievous old woman. 
Hell-hated (helliat-ed), a. Abhorred as 
hell. Shak. 

Hell-haanted (hel'hgnt-edX a. Haunted 
by the devil or evil spirits. 'This Aeff- 
haunted igroyo.* Dryden. 

HellhOOd (heHiud). n. The state or condi- 
tion of hell. Beau. & FI. 

Hell-hound (lieiniound), n. A dog of hell; 
an agent of hell; a miscreant. 

HelUcat (liePi-kat), n. A wicked creature. 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

HelUcat, Hellicate QiePi-kat, hePi-kat), a. 
Light-headed; giddy; half-witted; violent; 
extravagant. Sir FP. Scott. [Scotch.] 
HelUert (hePl-6r), n. One who holes or 
covers; a tiler or slater. See Hklr. 
Hellish (hePish), a. Pertaining to hell; fit 
for or like hell in qualities; infernal; malig- 
nant; wicked; detestable. ' Vanquish hell- 
ish wiles.* Milton. * Hellish hreeAie.* South. 
Hellishly (hePish-li), adv. In a hellish man- 
ner; infernally; wickedly; detestably. 
Helllshness (hePish-nes), n. I'ho qualities 
of hell or of its inhabitants; extreme wicked- 
ness, malignity, or impiety; extremity of 
torment. 

HelUte (lieHt), n. One who frequents a 
gambling house. [Rare. ] 

Hell-ldte O^epklt), n. A kite of hell: used 
metaphorically of a person of extreme 
cruelty. Shak. 

HeUward GiePw^rd), adv. Toward hell. 
Hellyt (liePi). a. Having the qualities of 
hell; hellish. 

Such hlaKphemics they bray out of their Ae//v hearts. 

^nth 09 ty .‘iftatrson. 

Helm (lielm), 71. [A. Sax. helrna, healma, a 
helm; D. helm, a tiller; G. helm, a helve, a 
tiller— from root of helve (which see).] 1. 1 A 
handle; a helve. 

A threat ax first .she gave, that two ways cut, 

In which a fair wcll-polish'd Ae/m was put, 

That from an olive-bough received his frame. 

C/tapman. 

2. The instrument by which a ship is steered, 
consisting of a rudder, a tiller, and in large 
vessels a wheel; in a narrower sense, the 
tiller. Hence, Jlg.—B. The place or post of 
direction or management ; as, to be at the 
helm in the administration. 

I m.ay he wrong in the means, but that is no ob- 
jection against the design: let those at the At/m con- 
trive It belter. Swift. 

- To ease the. helm, to give the wheel a 
quick turn down to meet a heavy sea and 
prevent the helmsman from being thrown 
over the wheel.— Dotrn with the helm! tho 
order to push it down to the lee-side of tlie 
ship, in order to put the ship about or tu 
lay her to windward.- * CTjp teifh the helm ! 
the order to put the helm a- weather.— 
the helm! the order to put it from star- 
board to port, or the reverse. —Helm a-mid- 
ships, or right the helm ! the order to keep 
it even with the middle of the ship.— 
the. helm ! the order to put it over towards 
the left side of the ship.- Starboard the 
helm ! tho order t«i put it on the right side 
of Uie ship. 

Helm (helm), v.t. To steer; to guide; to 
direct. *Tho business he hath helmed.* 
Shak. [Rare.] 

Helm (liclm). n. A helmet. [Poetical and 
antiquarian.] See Helmut. 

Helm (helm), v.t. To cover with a helmet. 
Helm (helm), fi. The stem or stalk of grain; 
the haulm. 

Helmage (helm'aj), n. Guidance. 

Helmed, Helmeted (lielmd, hcim'et-ed). a. 
Furnished with a helmet. * Helmeted Bel- 
lono.' Beau, d: FI. 

The Atlmtd cherubim 
Arc seen in glittering ranks with wings 

Helmet (helm'et), n. (Dim. from A. Sax. 
helm, wliat covers, a holniet, from Aafan, 
to cover; D. and O. helm, Goth. Aifi/ia, Icel. 
hjdlmr. See also Hell.] 1. A defensive 
covering for the head; especially, a piece 
of armour composed of metal, leather, Ac., 
for tho protection of the head. The ear- 
lier Greek and Roman helmets did not 

E rotect the face. During the middle ages 
elmets were made of steel, freouently 
inlaid with gold, and provided wiUi bars 
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and flaps to cover the face in battle and to 
allow of beiuff opened at other timca The 
full -barred helmet entirely covered the 
head, face, and neck, having in front per- 
forations for the admission of air, and slits 



Full'barrcd Helmet. Open Helmet. 


through which the wearer might see the 
objects around him. Tlie open helmet 
covered only the head,ear8,and neck, leaving 
the face unguanied. Some open helmets 
had a bar or bars from the forehead to tlie 
chin, to guard against the transverse cut of 
a broadsword. The modem military hel- 
mets affonl no protection for the face. Fire- 
men wear a heavy head-piece of leather and 
brass, or other materials, to protect them 
as far as possible from falling mins at confla- 
grations. Helmets of white felt, witli folds of 
linen wrapped round them, arc worn in 
India and other hot cli mattes as a protection 
against the sun. The name helmet is also 
given to a kind of hat worn by policemen.*- 

2. In her, the part of a coat of arms that 
bears the crest. Of the helmets borne over 
coat-armour, the form and position of which 
show the quality or dignity of tlie bearer, 
only four are used by English heralds -viz. 



King Noble. 


that assigned to the sovereign and princes 
of the blood-royal, wdiich is full-faced, com- 
posed of gold, with the beaver divided into 
six projecting bars and lined with crimson; 



Knight. 



that borne by dukes, marqui.ses, earls, vis- 
counts, and barons, which is of steel with 
five bars of gold, and repr«.^setite<l suniewliat 
in profile; that assigned to baronets and 
knights, which is a full-faced steel helmet 
with tlic vlsfjr ofien and without bars; and 
thatinf an esiiuire and gentleman, which is 
of steel and always depicted in profile, with 
the visor closed. 3. Tliat which resembles 
a helmet in fonn, position, aij<l the like; as, 
(a) the upper part of a r«?tort; (Jf) a heavy 
cloud hanging over the top of a mountain 
(see llELMWi.ND); (c) in hoi. the upper part 
of a ringent c.orolla. 

Helmet-flower (helm'ct-flou-/T), n. a plant I 
and its flower; the aconite or wolf's-hane. | 

Helmet-shaped (helin'et slmpt), a, shaped . 
like a helmet; galeated (which see). j 

Helmet-shell Oichh^et-shcl), n. I’he com- ‘ 
iijon name of the shells of the genus Cassis, 
a genus of pectin ibran- 
chlate gastempo<Is be- 
longing to the family 
Buccinidoe. Most of the 
species ere inhabitants 
of tropical shores, but 
a few are found on the 
coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Some of the 
shells attain a large Helmet-shcii 
size. Those of C. ruja, Merasa). 

C, eomuta, C. tubertjtia, 

and other species, are tlie material on which 

shell cameos are usually sculptured. 



Helmichthyilto (hel-mik-thn.d«), n. pi. 
[Or. helmins, a worm, ichthys, a flsh, and 
eidof. resemblance.] Synonym of Leptoee^ 
phalidt^, a family of Ashes, to which the 
Anglesea morris belongs, remarkable for 
the imperfect ossiftcatlon of their sknlla 
Helmlnldl (helminth), n. [Or. helmitu, heU 
minthoH, a worm.] 1. A wonn; specifically, 
a parasitical worm, as a tapeworm, or larva 
infesting the internal parts or intestinal 
canal of an animal.— 2. A silicate of alumina 
an<l iron with magnesia, occurring in ver- 
micular crystallizations. 
Helmintham^e(hel-ininTha-gogVn. [Gr. 
kelmins, hmnmthos, a wonn, and ago, to 
expel.] In med. a remedy against wonns; 
an anthelmintic. 

Helminthiaais (hel-min-thi'a-sis), n. [Or. 
helminihiao, to suffer from worms, from 
helminn, helminthfui, a worm.] In med. a 
generic name for the condition which gives 
occasion to tJic pi-esence of worms in any 
part of the body. 

Helminthic (hel-minThik), a. [Qr. helmimt, 
helminthog, a w'orin.] Relating to worms; 
expelling worms. 

HelmintibLic (hcl-min^thik), n. A medicine 
for expelling worms. 

Helminthlte (hel-min'thit), n. [Or. kebnimt, 
helniiiUhoa, a worm.] The term applied to 
those long sinuous tracks common on the 
surface of sandstuues, and usually supposed 
to be wonn-trails. 

Helminthold O^^i-in^i^^thoid). a. [Or. hrb 
mins, helminthos, a wonn, and eidvs, resem- 
blance.] Worm-shaped; vermiform. 
Helmintholite (hcl-mln'thol-it), n. [Or. 
helming, helminthos, a worm, and lithos, a 
stone.] A fossil worm, with or without a 
Bliell. 

Helmlnthologic, Helminthological (liel- 
min'thol-oj''ik, hel-inin'thol-uJ''ik-al), a. [See 
IIKLMINTHOLOQY. ] Portaiiiliig to heliiiiti- 
tludogy. 

Helminthologist (hel-niin-thoro jist). n. 
One who is vei’sod in helniinthology. 
Helminthology (hel-min-thoro-ji). n. [Or. 
helmins, helminfhos, a worm, and toyos, dis- 
course. ] The science or knowlciigc of ver- 
mes or worms; tho description and natural 
history of worms, more especially the Scolc- 
cida. 

Helmless (hclmles). a. Destitute of a hel- 
met. 

Helmless Oi^lm'les), a. Without a helm or 
Btetn'iiig apparatus. 

Helm-port (helm'pdrt), n. A^aui. the hole 
in tho counter of a ship through wliich the 
rud<ler passes. 

Helmsman (helmz'man), n. Naut. the man 
at tlie helm or wheel who steers a ship. 
Helmwind (helmVind), n. [From helm, a 
covering for the head. 8ee liKLMET. ] A 
wind in the mountainous parts of Kngland: 
so called from tho dark cloud called hebn 
that lies on the mountain tops for some days 
before the storm, while the rest of the sky 
is clear. 

HelOCera (he-los'6*ra), n. pi. [Or. helos, a 
stud, and Iceras, a horn.] A tribe of pen- 
tamcroiis l)eetles, with clubbed antcnnio, 
linilis singularly flattened, and so arranged 
that each part can bo folded closely up to 
the others, in which contracted state they 
are received in small cavities in the lower 
part of the body. The tribe includes the 
B]K‘cies of the genus Hister or mimic b(;etle-», 
the Byrrhidfo or pill-beetles, Ac. 

HelOdUS (ho'lo dus), n. [Or. h^los, a stud, 
and odons, a tooth.] A fossil genus of shark 
tf^eth, so termed from tho stud-like anpear- 
anco of their crushing crowns. They abound 
ill carboniferous limestone. 

Helonias (hd-h/ni-ns), n. [From Or. hebw, 
a marsli.] A North American genua of 
plants, nat. order Melaiithaccie. They have 
tuberous roots, broadly lanceolate leaves, 
and a scape bearing a dense raceme of 
nearly sessile flowers. 

Helopldo (he-lop'i-dS), ti. pi, A family of , 
coleopterous insects, belonging to the sec- 
tion Heteromera, named &om the genus 
llelops, several species of which are found 
ill England, living in rotten wood, and 
under the bark of trees. 

Helosla, Helotis (he-l6^sis. he-ld'tls), n. 
[Or. heilo, to turn.] In palhol. eversion of 
the eyelids, and convulsions of the muscles 
of tho eyes; strabismus. DunglUon. 

Helot Oie^ot). n. [Or. heUdt^s, a Spartan 
serf, a iMuidsinan.] A slave In ancient 
Sparta; hence, a slave in general. 

Those uiifortiinAtes— the ihM» of mankind, more 
or less numerous m every community, is. Tnyl»r, 


F&to. mr, fat. faU; me, met, hbr; pine, pin; note, not, mflvo; tflhe, tub. bgU; 


j Helotiflm (hfl'lot-izm), n. Tho condition of 
the Helots, slaves in Sparta; slavery. 
Helotry (hdaot-riX HeloU in a collec- 
tive sense; a body of persons in a condition 
similar to that of Helots; bondsmen. 

The Hetohry of Mammon are not, in our day, so 
easily enforced to content themaeivei oi the peasantry 
of that happy period, as Mr. Southey considers it. 
which elapsed between the fall of the feudal and the 
rise of commercial tyranny. Maeaulny. 

Help (help), v.t. Conjugated regularly, the 
olcT past tense and participle holp and hoi- 
pen being obsolete or used only in poetry. 
[A. Sax. helpan, Goth, hilpan, D. helpen, 
Icel. hjdlpa, G. he{fen, to help— from same 
root as Skr. kalp, to suit, to bo of service.] 

1. To lend strength or means toward effect- 
ing any purpose; to aid; to assist; as, to 
help a man in his work; to help another in 
raising a building; to help one to pay his 
debts; to help the memory or tlie under- 
standing. 'Being lustily holpen by the 
rest. * Tennyson. 

Help thyself and God wilt help thee. G. Herbert. 

How should 1 that am a king. 
However much he holp me at my need, 

Give my one daughter saving to a king. 

TennytsH. 

2. To bring succour or relief to; to succour; 
to relieve ; as, to help one in distress. 

Help me, T^y«inder. help me ! do thy best 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast. 

Skak. 

3. To cure or to mitigate, as pain or disease; 
to cure or relieve, us a person in pain or 
disease ; to heal (vdth o/). 

Du wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous 
deeds. Shalr 

The true calamus helps a cough. Gerara 

I.ovc doth to her eyes repair 
To help him of his tilindnc.s.s. ShaJt, 

4. To change for tho better ; to remedy ; to 
avail against ; to prevent. 

Cease to lament for what thou cans! not help. .Shah. 

If they take oUcncc when we give none, it is a 
thing wc c.inniit help. Sandersm. 

5. To forbear; to avoid. 

I c.innot help remarking the resemblance between 
him and our author. Pope. 

G. To increase; to aggravate. [Rare.] 

Their .'irmour helped their harm, cnudicd in and 
bruised 

Into their substance pent. Aftliofi. 

Snell an inflnitive as to go, to take, Ac., is 
often omitted after help, especially in col- 
loquial language; as, hew me In, that is, help 
me to go in; help me off my hoine. 'Bless- 
edly Aofp hither.' Shak. To help forward, 
to advance by assistance; to assist in mak- 
ing progress.— 2V> help off, to remove by 
help; to occupy or engrosa *To help off 
their time. ' Locke. [ Rare. ] — To help on, to 
forward; to aid. -To help out, to aid in 
delivering from ditticulty, or to aid in com- 
pleting a design. 

The god of learning and of light. 

Would want a god iiimsclt to help him out. Swi/t 

- To help over, to enable to surmount; as, 
to heAp one over a difliculty.— To help to, to 
supply with; to furnish with. 

Whom they would help to a kingdom. 

I Maccab. vHi. 13. 

—To help vp, to raise; to support. * A man 
is well holp tip that trusts to you.' Shak. 
»Syn. To aid, assist, succour, relieve, serve. 
Help (help), v.i. To lend aid; to contribute 
strength or moans ; to be of use ; to avail 
* Thougli whnt they (words) do impart help 
not at all.' Shak. 

A generous present helps to persuade, as well 
an agreeable person. Garth. 

- To help out, to lend aid ; to bring a 
supply. 

Some, wanting the talent to write, made it their 
care that the actors should help out where the Musc^ 
failed. Jtymer. 

Help (help), n. [A.Sax.Aefpe, Ice1.Md/p. Bee 
tho verb.] 1. Aid furnished towardTpromot- 
ing an object, or deliverance from difflculty 
or distress; aid; assistance. 

Give us help from trouble ; for vain is the hsip of 
man. Ps. lx. xi. 

Minbmcc, .*ind invite helps, and advices, touching 
the execution of thy place. HaeoH. 

2. That which gives assistance; one who or 
that which contributes to advance a pur- 
pose. 

Virtue It a friend and a help to nature. South, 
God Is a very present help in time of tnmble. 

Ps. xlvl. I. 

8. Remedy; relief; ns, tho evil is done and 
there is no help for it ; there is no help for 
the man; his disease is incurable.— 4. A 
hired man or woman ; a domestic servant. 
J^linited Btates.] 

nelpar (help'dr), n. One that helps, aids, or 


oil, pound; U, 8c. abtine; y, Be. foy. 
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HEMEROCALLI8 


fiftsUto; an assistant; an auxiliary; ono that 
furnishes or administers a remedy. *Any 
helper for Israel* 2 Kl xiy. 26. 

Coiiipassiun ... is ... an helper oftentimes of evils. 

Vr. H. Mart. 

H6lp-f6llOW (hclp'fel-ld), n. A colleague; 
a partner or associate; a helpmate. *An 
help-fellow of our office.' Udall. 

Helldtd (help7ul)f a. Fumishiu}? help; use- 
ful; wholesome; salutary. 'Helpful me- 
diciuea ' HaUigh, 

Helpfalneas (help'fnl-nesX n. The condi- 
tion or characteristic of being helpful ; 
assistance ; usefulness. 

You saw the beginnings of civilization as it were, 
II ml the necessity of mutual help/ulneex .iimititr the 
settlers. n\ Rlatk, 

Helpless (helpacs). a. 1. Dostitiite of help 
or strength; needing help; feeble; weak; us, 
a holpleuB babe. 

How bhull 1 then your helpless fame defend. Pope. 
2. Bringing or affording no help; unniding. 
Yet since the gods have been 
Helpless foreseers of my plagues. Chapman. 

Beyond help; irremediable. *IIelpleHs 
harms.’ Spemer. Unsuppliod; destitute. 
Helpless of all th.at human wants require. Dryden. 

Helplessly (holplcs-li), ade. In a hol])le&s 
manner. 

Helplessness (l^clpacs-nes). n. The state of 
being helpless. 

It is the teudenev of sickness to reduce our extrav. 
agant self-estimation, by exhibiting our solitary help- 
less ness. liuckminster. 

Helpmate (lielp'm^lt), 71. \Jlelp and mate: 
the compound being probably suggested by 
the expression *an help woet fur liitn* in 
(.len. if. 18. J An assistant; a helper; a 
partner ; a companion. 

Helpmeet fhelp'mdt). n. [Ilelp and meet, 
or a corruption of helpmate.] A partner; a 
consort; a wife; a helpmate. 

Helpmeet is not a c.i^infiound to lie defended, and 
y«*t it has been used by at least two writers of very 
nigh repute (Southey. Dr. Newtiian). 

Fttsetlivard Hall. 

Helter-Skelter (hcru^r-skertcr), ade. rA 
sort of unomatopoesis representing bustle, 
noise, and confusion. Comp. huhhteAmhhle, 
hurly-hurln; O. hoUer-polter; i^w. huller am 
huller, dre.j An expression denoting hurry 
and confusion. 

Helter-skelter have I rode to thee. Shak, 

Helre (1*®1'^)» " fA. Sax. helf, hylf, htelfa, 
(I.H.G. halhe, helbe.] 1. The handle of an 
axe or hatchet. —2. t The hoa<l of an axe. 
(Rare.] 

The helve of the .axe craved a handle of the w'ood 
of oaks. FnlUr, 

Helve (hclv). nt pret. A: pp. helved; ppr. 
helving. To furnish with a helve, as an 
axe. 

Helve-hammer (hclv'ham-in^r), u. A large, 
heavy blacksmith’s hammer for manufactur- 
ing wrought iron, tilted l>y the helve and 
oscillating on bearings. 

Helvella (hel-veria), n. A genus of fungi, 
one species of which, II. esculenta, is a 
delicate article of food. 

Helvellel fho1-verie-f), n, pi. An order of 
fungi, of tlie liivision Ascornycetes, distin- 
guished by the hymeninni being more f>r less 
exposed, comprising the esculent Helvollm, 
the morels, <^c. 

Helver (helv'^r), n. Tn mining, the handle 
or helve of a tool. 

Helvetic (hel-vot'ik), a. fl- IIelveticus,tnmi 
Uelvetii. Probably -Idgh-hill-men.] Of or 
pertaining to the Helvetii, the inhabitants 
of the Alps, now Switzerland, or wlmt per- 
tains to the modem states and inhabitants 
of the Alpine regions; as, the Helvetic con- 
federacy; Helvetic states. 

Helvetic (hel-vet'ik), n. A follower of 
Zwinglius in opposition to Luther. 

HelviXL Helvme (hervin). n. [From Gr. 
hPlias, the sun, in allusion to its yellow 
colour. ] A mineral of a yellowish colour, oc- 
curring in regular tetrahedrons, with trunc- 
ated angles. It is related to the garnet 
group, and melts ea*<ily into a blackish-hrown 
glass. It is found near Schwartzenberg in 
Saxony. 

HelVlte Same ns Helvin (which 

see). 

Helwingiacese (hei-win'ji-&"8e-«), n. pi A 
small nat. order of monochlamydcoiis di- 
cotyledonous plants, nearly allied to the 
Arallacoflo, with alternate leaves, and flowers 
clustered on the midribs of the leaves. The 
yb!mg leaves of Helwinaia rtwcifolia are 
used In Japan as an esculent. 


Helzine (helks'lnX n. A plant having leaves 
like those of ivy. Crabb. 

Hem (hem), n. [A. Sax. hem, hemm; comp. 
Frls. neam, and W. hem, hem, border. Per- 
haps from a verb with sense of stopping, 
and hence of inclosing; comp. G. hemrnen, 
to stop a wheel, to stop, to check.} 1. The 
border of a garment, doubled and sewed to 
strengthen it, and prevent the ravelling of 
tlieweft threads >-2. Kdge; border; margin. 
*Tlie very hem of the sea.* Shak.—S. In 
arch, the spiral projecting part of the Ionic 
capital. 

Hem (hem), v.t. pret. & pp. hemmed; ppr. 
hemming. 1. To form a hem or border to; 
to fold and sew down Uie edge of ; as. to 
/teui a handkerchief.— 2. To border; to edge. 

All the skirt at)out 

Was hemm'd witii golUeu fringe. Spenser. 

-^To hem about or artnind, to shut in; to 
inclose. *With valiant squadrons round 
about to hem.' Fairfax. - To hem in, to 
inclose and confine; tosiUToiind; to environ; 
as, the troops were hetnmed in by the enemy. 

So was it hemmed in by woody hills. Sidney. 

—To hem out,i to shut out. 'You can not 
hem me out of London. * ./. Webster. 

Hem (hemi interj. [Imitative, and more 
correctly Am.] An exclamation, who8t^ ut- 
terance is a voluntaiy half-cough, loud or 
Riilxlncd. as the emotion may suggest: some- 
times used as a noun. 

1 would try if 1 could cry hem, and have him. Shak. 

Hem (hem), v.i. To make the sound ex- 
pressed by the word hem; hence, to hesitate 
or stuiiimer in speaking; to hum. Shak. 
Hem (hem), v. t To remove by hemming or 
hawkiug. Shak. 

Hem f (hem), pron. Tliem. Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, &c. 

Hemachate (he'ma-kat). n. [Or. haima, 
l)lood, and achates, ^ate.] A species of 
agate, interspersed with spots of red jasper. 
Hemachrome (ho'ma-krom), n. Same us 
Ilasmachrome. 

Hemadromometer(lie'madro-mom"ct-6r), 
n. [Gr. haima, blooci, dram os, a course, and 
metron, a measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the rate at which the blood moves 
in the arteries. 

Hemadromometry(lie'iiia-dro-mom''et-ri), 
n. I'iie art of measuring the rate at which . 
the blood moves in the ailcries. I 

Hemadynamometer f he'ma.d!-na-mom'^ ’ 
et-6r), n. [Gr. haima, nlood, and dynamo- : 
meter (whicli see).] A contrivance for as- I 
certain ing the pressure of the blood in the 
arteries or veins by observing the height to 
wliich it will raise a column of mercury. 
Hemal Oi^'mal), a. Same as Hanna I 
HemanthUB (he-mau'thus), n. Same as 
Hoemanthus. 

HemapophyslB (lie-ma-pofi-sis), n. Same 

OB Haemapophysis. 

Hemastatld HemaBtaticaKlm-ma-statlk. 

he-nui-stat'ik-al), a, [Gr. haima, blood, and 
statikos, causing to stand, from histPtni, to 
stand.] 1. Relating to the weight of the 
blood, —2. Tn med. serving to arrest the 
escape or flow of blood, as a medicine; ar- 
resting hemorrhage. 

Hemastatlc (hc-ma-staFik), 71. A remedy 
for stanching the flow of blood. 
Hemastatlca (hc-ma-stat'iks), n. The doc- 
trine of the motion of the blood in living 
bodies. 

Hematein, Hemateine (hc-nm-te'in), n. 
(Probably II 12 0^. ) A dark-re<l colouring 

matter obtuinea by acting on hematoxylin 
by uiiimonia. With oxcc.ss of ammonia it 
forms a splendid purple matter. 
Hematemesls (ho-nm-tenTO-sis), 71. Same 
as HctmatemesUn. 

Hematherm (lie'Dia-thf^im), n. [Or. haima, 
blood, and thermos, hot.] A name given by 
some Eoologist»to a wann-bloodcd animal 
Hematln, Hematine (ho'ma-tin), n. [Gr. 
haima, haimatos, blood.] 1. The red colour- 
ing matter of the blood occurring in solu- 
tion ill the interior of the blood corpuscles 
or cells. Watts gives the funnula Css Hss Fo 
as probaldc. It is tlie only stracturo 
of the body, except hair, which contains 
iron, llomatin can he obtained hv sub- 
mitting the commiiiutod clod of ox blood, 
freed as much as possible from serum, to 
pressure, and agitating the expressed liquid 
by small portions with a saturated solution 
of oxalic acid, with addition of alcohol and 
a largo quantity of ether. The solution, 
left to staiul for some weeks over chloride 
of calciiini, deposits the hematin in small 
bbick nodules made up of cubes. It may be 


obtained in various other ways. — 2. The 
name sometimes given to hematoxylin. Hce 
IlKMATOXYLIN. 

HeniatitO (hd'ma-tit), n. [Gr. haimatitls, 
from haima, blood, j A name applied to two 
ores of iron, red hematite and brown hema- 
tite. They are both of a flbraus structure, 
and the fibres, though sometimes nearly 
parallel, usually diverge or even radiate 
from a centra. They rarely occur amor- 
phous, but almost always in concretions, 
leuiform, globular, botryoidal, stulactitic, 
«kc. The red hematite (called sometimes 
bloodstone's is a variety of the red oxide ; its 
streak ana powder are always nearly blood- 
red. It is one of the most important Iron- 
orea. The brown hematite is a variety of 
the brown oxide or hydrate ; its streak and 
powder are always of a brownish yellow. 
HematltlC (he-ma-titlk), a. Pertabiing to 
hematite or resembling it. 

Hematocele (iie'iiia-to-sei), n. [Gr. haima, 
haimatos, blood, and kelp, a tumour.] A 
tumour filled with blood; a swelling of the 
scrotum or spermatic cord containing blood. 
Hematology (hc-ma-toTo-ji), n. [Gr. Aai77i«, 
haimatm, blond, and logos, a discourse.] The 
doctrine of the blood. 

HematOBln, HematOBine(h6-nia-td^fiin). 77. 

[Or. haima, haimatos, blood.] The red col- 
ottriiig matter of the blood. »See Hematix. 
HematOBlB (hc-ma-to'sis), n. Hame as Uat- 
matosis. 

Hematoxylin, Hematoxyllne (he-ma- 
toks'Min)^ 71. (Or. haima, haimatos, blood, 
and X2^1o7i, wood.] (CiolTi 40 a.) The colour- 
ing principle of logw^ood (llivmaUixyUm 
campechianum),oXnrQ.i\ colour and bitterish 
taste, it crystallizes in small crystalline 
laminao of a reddish-white colour. Their 
taste is bitter, acrid, and sliglitly astringent. 
This colouring matter is a constituent pa^ 
of all the colonra prepared witli logwood, 
and the changes wliich it undergoes by the 
action of acids and alkalies render it useful 
as a reagent to detect their presence. 
Hematoxylon (hc-ma-toks'i-lon). See Hjk- 

MATOXYLON. 



Ilcinclytron. 


Hematuria (ha-ma-tii'ri-a). n. Same as 
Hatmaturia. 

Hemelirtron (liem-eTi-tron), 77. pi. Heme- 
lytra (hem-eri-tra). 
A wing-cover of a tetrap- 
tcrous insect when it is 
coriaceous at the base 
and membranous at the 
extremity, as in tlie order 
IlemiptenL In the fig. 
a shows the coriaceous 
or leathery portion, and 
be the membranous or 
transparent portions. 
Hemeralopia (he'me-ra l6''pi-a), n. [Gr. hi- 
mcra, the day, nlaos, blind, and bps, the eye.] 
A defect in the sight in consequence of 
which a peraon can see only by artificial 
light; day blindness. It is also used, how'- 
cver, for exactly the opposite defect of 
vision. See Nyctalopia. 
Homerobaptlflt(lie'ine ro-hap"tl8t), ti. [Gr. 
hPmera, day, and baptb, to wash. J One of a 
sect among the Jews who bathed every day. 
Hemerobiau (he-me-ra'bi-an). 71. A tieurop- 
tcrous insert of the family Hemerobiidie. 
Hemerobiidss(he^me-r6-bri-de),7i.p/. [Typi- 
cal genus Hemerohiiis—Gr. hemera, a day, 
bios, life, and Gr. eulos, resemblance.] Lace- 
wing flies, a family of iieuropteraus insects, 
romarkalile for the exceeding brilliancy of 
the eyes in most of the 8i>ecies, and for the 
delicate striK'ture and varied colours of their 
long reticulated wings. The larva) prey 
upon plant-lice. 

HemerOblUB (h^-me-rd'bl-us), n. [8ee II B- 
MKHOBTiDAfl.] A gcnus of iieuropteraus in- 
sects, the type of the family Hemerobiidic. 
'J'hc eggs are placed in a long tliread-liko 
pedicel 

Hemerocalliden ( ho ' me - ro- ka]-lid"e-e ), 
n.pl. [See Uemekocallis.} A section of 
the nat. order Liliaceie, comprising many 
showy plants bearing red, white, blue, or 
yellow umbellate or racemose flowers. It 
includes the New Zealand flax (Phormium 
tenax), and Sanseviera cylindra, which 
^elds flhros for conlage. 

HemerocalliB (he'me-rd kar'IiB), n. [Gr. hp- 
mera, the day, ami kallistos, most beauti- 
ful] A genus of Liliaceie, natives of tem- 
perate Asia and Kasteni Europe, two species 
of which (H. jlava and //. fulva) are grown 
in gardens for the beauty of their flowers, 
under tlio name of dky-lily. They have 
long radical loaves, and a branched few- 
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flowered scape, with large handsome blos- 
soms, the segments of winch are united into 
a tube. 

Hemi- (he'mi). [Or. hcini, abbrev. from he- 
miiu, neut. of hP.rnum, half.] A preflx sig- 
nifying half, used in many compound words 
derived from the Greek; equivalent to L. 
Hernia Kr. demi. 

Hemianatropai, Hemianatropoua (he'- 
mi - an • at"rop - al, he'ini-an-at"rop - us), a, 
[Preflx hemi, and anatropal (which see). 
In bot. half-anatropal: applied to ovules. 
Hemicarp (he'mi -karp), n. [Preflx hernia 
and Gr. Jearpoa, fruit. 1 In bot one of the 
halves of a fruit wliich spontaneously 
divides into two, as a pea. 

Hemlcranla, Hemicxaiiy (hc-mi-kra'ni-a. 
he'mi -kra - 11 iX n. [l*reflx hrmi, and Or. 
A'miiton, the skull.] A pain that affects only 
one side of the head. 

Hemicranic (he-mi-kran'ik), n. Relating 
to hemicrania. 

Hemlcycle (he'mi-st-kl), n. [Gr. himikykloSt 

hemi, half, and kykhs, a circle. ] 1. A half 
circle; more generally culled a Semieirrlt\ 

2, A semicircular arena; a semicircular 
room or division of a room. 

The collections will be displayed in the htmicycU 
of the central pavilion of the p.dacc of the 'I riica- 
dero. Anidt*ny. 

Hemidactyl (he-mi-dak'til), a. In zool. 
having an oval disk at the base of the toes, 
as in some saurian reptiles. 

HemldactylUS (he-Tnl-d.'ik'til-us), n, (Pre- 
flx hemi^ and Gr. dakhtloa, a finger or toe.] 

A genus of li/tirda belonging to the gecko 
family or flat-toed lizards, which have an 
oval disk at the base of the toes. 
Hemldesmus (lie-mi-des'mus), n. [Preflx 
hernia and Gr. dexmos, a band— alluding to 
the fllainents. J A genus of twining plants, 
nat. order Asclepiailacexc, having opposite < 
leaves, and cymes of small greenish flowers. 
//. indicua yields tlie Indian sarsaparilla, 
a reputed alterative, diuretic, and tonic, 
whic^ is rarely employed in England. 
Hexnldiapente(he*ini-dl'a-pen"te), n. [Pre- 
fix hemi, and Gr. dUipente, a fifth in music.] 
In tnuaic, an imperfect fifth. 
Hexillditone(he-tni'di-tdn), n. (ITcflx Aemt, 
and Gr. ditonoa, of two tones— di. for dia, ! 
twice, doiiide, and tonoa, a t<ine.] In Greek \ 
music, the lesser or minor third. 
Hemldystrophia (ho'mi-dis-trd"ft-a). n. 
[iVeflx hemi, Gr, dya. 111. and trophe, from 
trephA. to nourish.] In bot a term employed 
to design the partial nourishment of trees, 
owing to the uneciual distribution of their 
roots, from tliesc being jirevcnteii spreading 
in some directions, or other causes. 
Hflmlgalfl (he'mig'U'le), n. A pretty Bor- 
nean carnivorous niarnriial of tlie civet 
family (Vi verrido?), dintiriguished by the row 
of broad dork stripes which cross its hack. 

It is a sub-genus of Paradox urns. j 

Hem^^amous (hc-mig'a'mus), a. [ITcflx 
hemi, and Gr. gamoa, mairiage.] In hot. ! 
having one of the two florets In the same 
spikclet neuter, and the other unisexual, 
whether male or female: said of grasses. 
Hemiglyph (he'mi-glif), n. [Prefix hemi, 
and Gr. glyphi, a carving.] In arch. Uie 
lialf channel at the edge of the triglypli 
tablet in the Doric entablature. 
Heinlliedral(hc-ini-he'dral ),a. \ l*rcflx fie mi, 
and Or. hedra, a face.] In mineral, a term 
applied to a crystal Imving only half the 
nninber of planes belonging to any par- 
ticular modification which the law of sym- 
metry requires, as when a cube has planes 
only on half <»f its eight solid angles, or one 
plane out of a pair on each of its edges; or 
as, in the case of a tetrahedron, which is 
liemihedral t<i an oct^ihedron, it being con- 
tained under four of the planes of an octo- 
hedron. 

HflXniliedraUy ( he-mi-he'dral \\), ado. I n a 
hcmlhcdral manner. 

Hemlliedrlsm (he-mi-he'dri/m). /i. in 
eryatal. the property of crystallizing hemi- 
hedrally. 

Hemiliedron (he-mi-he'dron). n. A solid 
hemihedrallv divided; thus the tetrahedron 
is a hemihedron. 

Hemlmetabola (he'mi-me-tali"o-1a). n. pi. 
[Preflx /lemt, and Gr. tnefnhoU, change ] U'he 
section of the class liisricta whic:h iinilergo 
an incomplete metamorphosis. See Inkkct. 
Hemimetabolio (he'mi me-ta-bol"ik), a. 
[See IIEMIMRTABOLA.] In zooL a term ap- 
plied to those insects which undergo an in- 
complete metamorphosis, the larva differ- 
ing from the perfect insect chiefly in the 
absence of wings and in siae. 


Hemimorplilc (hc-ml-mor'flk), a, [Preflx 
hemi, and Gr. ^narjih^., fonn.J In eryatal. a 
term applied to a crystal having the two 
ends mmlifled with unlike planes. 

' Hemlna (hd-ml'na), n. [L.,fromGr. A^mtna, 

I from himima, half.) 1. An ancient Roman 
j measure containing half a sextarius, and, 
according to Arbuthiiot, about ^ pint Eng- 
lish wine ineastiro.— 2. In mrd. a mcasuro 
equal to about 10 fluid ounces. 

Hemlope (lie'mi-op), n. [Prefix hemi, and 
. Gr. opa, opoa, a voice.] An ancient musical 
wind-instrument consisting of a tube with 
three holes. 

Hemiopia, Hemiopsy (he-mi-d'pi-n. hc-mi- 
op'siX n. [Preflx hemi, and Gr. opaia, sight, j 
A defect of vision in which the patient sees 
only a part of the object he looks at, the 
middle of it, its circumference, or its tipper 
or lower part, or more commonly one lateral 
lialf being conmletely obscured. 
Hemiplefi^ Hemlplenr (ho-mi ple'H-a. 
Irn'mi-ple-Ji), n. [Preflx hemi, and Gr. plt^te, 
a stroke, from pUaao, to strike.] A palsy 
that affects one naif of the body; u paralytic 
affection on one side of the human frame. 
Hemiple^C (lie-mi-plej'ik), u. Relating to 
hemiplegia. 

I Hemlplexy (he'mi-pleks i>, a. Same as 
I Ilemipleaia. 

Hamipoda (hc'mi-pud), n. A bird of the 
genus Uemipodius. 

Hemipodlus (he-mi po'di-us), n. [Preflx 
hemi, and Gr. pema, podoa, a foot, from the 
hind-toe being absent. ] A genus of rasurial 
birds allied to the ouails. The species are 
found chiefly in Africa and Asia. The swift- 
flying hemipodlus is the little quail of New 
S^)utli Wales. 

Hemiprlam (he'mi-prizm), n. [Pi'cflx hemi, 
and priam (which see).] In eryatal. a form 
in the moiiocliiiic and triclinic systems of 
crystallization that cuniprises Init one face 
of a prism and its opposite. Dana. 
HemiprlsmatiC ( he'mi -pria- mat "ik), a. 
[I*rettx hemi, and priamatic (which sec).] 
Half prismatic. 

Hemipter, Hemlpteran (he-mip'tCT, lie* 
mip't*r-aii), n. An insect of the order He- 
rn iptera. 

Hemlptera (ho-mip't6r-a), n.pl. (Prefix 
hemi, oik! Gr. pteron, a wing ] An order 
of four- winged insects, having a suctorial 
proboscis, the outer wings, or wing-c.ovei*s, 
i either entirely formed (»f a sui>Htance inter- 
mediate l>ctween the elytra of beetles ami 
the onlinary incmbranoiis wings of most in- 
sects, or leathery at the base and transpa- 
rent towanls the tips (hemelytra). In one 
group (Aphides) all the wings when present I 
I are membranous. The true wings are 
• straight and unplaited. Some feed on vege- 
I table and some on animal Juices. I'liose 
' imving the tipmr wings of u uniform sub- 
stance throughout (whether leathery or 
transparent) have been constituted into a 
section, and by scime naturalists into an 
order named Hcmioptera; those having them 
partly leathery and partly transparent con- 
stitute the section or order Hetemptera. 'i'he 
])larit-licc, boat-fly, cochineal insect, locust, 
bug, lantern fly, &c., belong to this order. 
Hexnlpteral, Hemipterous (hc-inip't6r-nl, 
he-mip'ter-us), a. BeJonging to the order 
Ilemiptera; having the upper wings half 
cruBtaceous and half mcinbraiiaccous. 
Hemisphere (he'mi-sfer), n. [Gr. hemi- 
apkairwn—hf.mi, half, and aphairion, a 
globe.] 1. A half sphere; one half of a 
sphere or globe when divided by a plane 
passing, or regarded as passing, tlirough its 
centre; half the terrestrial globe; Imlf of 
the celestial globe, or half the surface of the 
heavens.— 2. A map or projection of half the 
terrestrial or celestial Hemiapherea 

of the brain, the two parts which constitute 
the upper surface of the brain. Hee Brain. 
Hemispheric. Hemispherical (he-ml-sfe'- 
rik, ho-mi-sfe'rik-al), a. Containing or per- 
taining to a hemisphere; as, a hemispheric 
figure or form; a liody. Hoyle. ; 

Hemispheroidal a. Ap- I 

proaching to the figure of a hemisphere; | 
having a figure resembling a hemi sphere. 
Hemlsphenile (he-ml-sfe'rQl). n. A half 
spherule. 

Hemistich (he'mi-stlk),?^. [Gr. hemUtUshion 
— hemi, half, and irtic^, a row, a line, a 
verso. I Half a poetic verse, or a verse not 
completed. 

HemistiChal (he-mfs'tlk-a1), a. Pertaining 
to or written In hemistichs; by, according 
to, or into homlstichs; as, an hemiatiehal 
division of a verse. 


Hemltone (hc'mi-t6ii), n. [Preflx he^ni, and 
Or. tonoa, a tone.] In muaie, same as Semi- 
tone, but seldom used. 

Hemitridhous (he-mit'ri-kus), a, [Prefix 
hemi, and Gr. thrix, trichoa, hair.] In bot 
half covered with hairs. 

Hemitropal. Hemitropous (he-mlt'ro-pai, 
he-iJiit'ro-pus), a, [Pretix hemi, and Gr. tro- 
poa, a turn, from trep6, to turn.] 
1. Turned half nmnd; half-invert- 
ed.— 2. In bot applied to an ovule 
ill which the axis of the nucleus is 
more curved than in an anatropal 
ovule. 

Hemitrope (he'mi-trdp),a . [ I’reflx 
hemi, and Or. trope, a turning.] 
Half-turned; specifically, in mxn- 
Hemitropaj applied to a crystal which 

Ovule. has two similar parts or halves, 
one of which is turned half round 
upon the other. 

Hemitrope (he'mi- trop), n. [Sec Hkmitko- 
RAL. j 1. Anything hemitropal in structure. 
2. In crystal, a twin-crystal. 

Hemitropy j[ he-mi t'ro-pi), n. In crystal. 
twin-composition in crystals. 

HemlOdk (hcm'lok), n. [A. Sax. hcmledc, 
hymlic—hem, hym, of doubtful meaning, 
and ledc, an herb. Comp, garlic, charlock, 
Ac.] A poisonous plant, Coniurn maeula- 
tum, nat. order Umbellifera*, supposed to 
bo identical with the koneion (hemlock) of 
the Greeks. It is a tall, erect, branching 
biennial, with a smooth, shining, hollow 
stem, usually marked with purplish spots, 
elegant much-divided leaves, and white 
fl(»wcr8 in compound umbels of ten or mtu r 
rays, surrounded by a general involucre of 
three to seven leaflets. It Is found in Bri- 
tain and throughout Europe and temperate 
Asia in waste places, banks, and under 
walls, and is said to be fatal to cows, but 
that horses, goats, and sheep may feed upon 
it without danger. The poison administered 
to 8oi;ratcB is supposed to have been a decoc- 
tion of it, though others are of opinion that 



Hemlock (Contufa macuiatum). 


the potion was obtained from water-hemlock 
(Cicala viroaa). Hemlock is a powerful se- 
dative, and is used medicinally. The extract 
is considered the best preparation. It is 
often serviceable as a sabstitiito for, or an 
accompaniment to opium. 1 1 has been found 
very useful in chronic rheumatism and in 
hooping-cough, in allaying tlie pain of irrit- 
able sores and cancerous ulcers. The vir- 
tues of hemlock reside in an alkaline prin- 
ciple termed conia or conine. See CoNlA.— 
liemlock spruce, an American flr (the Abies 
canadensis), so called from its branches re- 
fKtmbling in tenuity and position the com- 
mon hemXocik.-— Water -heinlock CietUa wf- 
roaa.— liemlock water-dropwort, (Knanthe 
crocata. 

Hemmel (hem'mel), n. [Comp. D. hexael, O. 
himmel, heaven, a canopy, formerly a cover- 
ing.] A crowd or herd, as of cattle; a shed 
or hovel for cattle. [Local.] 

Hemming, Himming (hem'ing, him'iiig), n. 
A slioo or sandal made of raw hide. 
Eemoptjflis, Hemoptoe (ii^-ni»p'tis-is. ho- 
mop'to-Q, n. Same as lictmoptysia (which 
see). 

Hemorrliage (he'mor-AJ), n. [Or. haimor- 
rhagUi hairna, blood, and rheynymi, to 
break, to burst.] A discharge of blood fixim 
the blood-vessels. 

Hemorrhagio (h^-mor-aj'ik), a. Pertaining 
to a flux of blood ; consisting in hemor- 
rhage. 

Hemorrhagyt (]iA'mor-&-Jl), n. Hemor- 
rhage. Hay. 

Hemorrhoid 1 GiS'mor-oid), n. [Bee Hk- 
A venomous worm or ser- 
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pent. • The venomous worms called hemw- 
rhmdi/ HoUand. 

Kemorrlioldal (hfi-mor-old'al), a. Pertain- 
ing to the hemorrhoids; as, the hemorrhoidal 
vessels. 

Hemorrholdfl (he'mor-oidz), n. pi [Or. hai- 
mon^hoiH, kaimorrhoidoti, a gushing of blood 
-~^axma, blood, and rhooB, a flowing, from 
rheo^ to flow.] Painful tumours or tubercles, 
consisting of enlargements of the mucous 
membrane, formed in the rectum or around 
the anus, frequently accompanied by blood- 
ing when at stool; piles; in Serip, cmeruds. 
See Piles. 

Hemp (hemp), n. fA. Sax. heiiep, hanep. 
Comp. U. heiinep, Dan. hamp, Icel. hanpr, 
O. harift and the cog. words. Armor, eanib, 
Ir. oannaib, cnaih, Lith. kaimpe, L. canna- 
bin. Or. kannahUt, Per. kanA, Skr. 
hemp.] 1. A plant of the genus Cannabis, 
nat. order Cannabinacoos, C. mtiva being 
the only known species. It is an annual lier- 
baceous plant, the 
fibre of which consti- 
tutes the hemp of 
commerce. It is a 
native of Western and 
Central Asia, but has 
been long naturalised 
in Brazil and tropical 
Africa, and is exten- 
sively cultivated in 
Italy and iiiaiiy other 
countries of Europe, 
particularly Kussia 
and Poland. I ts fibre is 
tough and strong, and 
peculiarly adapted 
for weaving into 
coarse fabrics such as 
aa'1-cloth, and twist- 
ing into ropes and 
cables. Immense 

quantities arc imported into this countiy 
from Kussia for the use of the navy. The 
Indian variety, often known as Cannahin in- 
diea, is the source of the narcotic drug bhang 
or hashish. (See Bhang.) The plants of the 
genus Sansevicra are known by the name 
of b(no8trifM-hernp (which see).— 2. 'Pho skin 
or rind of the plant preparea for spinning. 
3. A cant term for a rope and for hanging. 
Hemp-agrimonyChomp-ng'ri-mun-ni), n. A 
plant, Kupaiorinm caniiahimim. See Eu- 
PATORIUM. 

Hempen (hemp'n), a. Made of hemp; as, a 
hempen cord. — Hempen collar, hempen 
caudle, the noose of the hangman's rope 
placed round the neck. 

Ye shall have a htmptn caudlt then, and the help 
of a hatc.lict. Shak, 

Hempie (hemp'i), n. One for whom the 
hemp grows; a rogue: commonly applied 
In a Jocular way to a giddy young person of 
either sex. [Scotch. ] 

Hempie (hemi/i), a. Roguish; riotous; romp- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

1 waK a dafi hempie lassie then, and little tliought 
whal was to conic o’t. Sir /I' Scott. 

Hemp*nettle (hemp'uet-l), xi. The English 
name for Galeopsis (which see). 
Hemp*palm Gi^nii/pttnOf n. A Chinese and 
Japanese species of palm (Chamoeropis ex- 
eetsa), of Ote fibres of whoso loaves cordage 
is made, while hats and oven cloaks are 
made from tlie leaves themselves. 
Hemp-seed (hemp's^d), n. The seed of 
hemp. 

Hempy (liemp'i), a. Like hemp. * A cotton, 
or Arm vv kind of moss. * Howell. [Rare.] 
HemselLt Hemselve^t Hemselven^tpron. 
pi Themselves. CAawcer. 
aemstitoh (hemistich), n. A peculiar kind 
of stitch made by drawing out a few parallel 
thread and fastening the cross threads in 
successive small clusters. 

Hemstltell (hemistich), o.L To ornament 
by hemstitch. 

Hemuse (he'mfix), n. The roe in its third 
year. 

Hen (hen), n. [A. flux, hen, henne, a word 
common to the Teutonic languages; comp. D. 
heti, loel.luma, G.henne, hen- the feminines 
curi*espondtng to A. Sax. and Goth, hatui, D. 
haan, G. hahn, Icel. hani, acock. The word 
for cock in these languages is generally re- 
garded as signifying the crier, the singer, 
and connected with L. eano, to sing.] The 
female of any kind of bird: especially, the 
female of the domestic or barn-yard fowl. 
There are numerous varieties of the domes- 
tic hen. British and foreign, some valued 
for their laying qualities, some for their 
fattening, as the Dorking, game, Hamburgh, 


Spanish, Cochin-China, Ac. It is often pre- 
fixed to the names of birds to express the 
female as Aen- canary, A<*ii-Bparrow, Ac.-- 
Hen-and-chiekens, a variety of the daisy, in 
which numerous smaller heads of flowers 
proceed from the leaves of the involucre, 
and surround the huge central head. 

Honbane (hcn'ban), n. [Hen and bane.] 
A plant of the genus IIyofM.*yai]iiis, nat. order 



Henbane {/fyoscyamits Mi^^er). 

Sohuuieetc. The only British species is //. 
nijer, a native of Europe and Nortlieni 
Asia. It Is a coarse erect hiennial lierh, 
found in waste ground and loose dry soil, 
having soft, clammy, Iiairy foliage of dis- 
agreeable odour, pale yellowish - brown 
flowers streaked with purple veins, and a 
flvo-toothed calyx. The expressed Juice of 
the loaves and seeds is often used as a seda- 
tive, antispasmodic, and narcotic, having in 
many cases tlie great advantage over lau- 
danum of not producing constipation. When 
taken in any considerable ciuantlty it proves 
quickly fatal to man and most animals, 
and is particularly destructive to domestic 
fowls, hence the name. Swine are said to 
cat it with impunity. Called also Stuiking 
Nifjhfehade. 

Henbit (hcn'bit), n. A name applied to 
Lamiuni amplexicaule, an ugly weed. 
Hen-blindness (lietifiiliud-neB), n. Nycta- 
lopia or night-blindness. 

Hen-buckle (hon'buk-i), n. A provincial 
Scotch name for the largo whelks (Bueeinum 
undatnm), much used as a bait for fish. 
Hen-cavey (hen‘ka-vi), a. Hen-coop. 
[Scotch.] 

Hence (hens), adv. [O.E. hetuiee, hem; A. 
Sax. heonan, hcana, hence; Sc. hyne, hence; 
G. Am; O.G. and Goth, hina, hcncc. Hence 
is composed of the pronominal element seen 
in Ac, here, Ac., as stem and two sufllxeB 
{a) n, originally perhaps the locative of file 
demonstrative stem, and (A) ce - es, the sign 
of the genitive. The form hennes (hence) 
was supplanting older henm in the four- 
teenth century.] 1. From this place. 

Arise, let us hrftcr. Jii. xiv. 1 

2. From this time; in the future; as, a week 
hence. * A year Ac ace.* Locke. ~B. From this 
cause or reason, as aconsonucncc, inference, 
or deduction from somctliing Just before 
stated. 

Hence perh.ips it is, that Snloinoii calls the fear of 
the I.ord the beginning of wisdom. Titlot^on. 

4. From this source or original. 

All other faces borrowed hence 
Their light .md grace. Swelling 

—Hence is used clliptloally by the old writers 
for to go hence; to depart hence; most com- 
monly in commands or entreaties, when it 
is equal to away I begone I 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. .Shith. 
Hence with your little oncsl Shat. 

Hence t (hens), v. t. To send awav ; to des- 
patch. ‘His dog he he need.* Sir P. Sidney. 
Henoefortb (hens'fOrth, hens-forth'), ado. 
From tliis time forward. 

1 never from thy side henceforth will stray. Milton. 

Henceforward (hens-foFwArd), adv. From 
this time forward; henceforth. ‘ Hencefor- 
ward AS heretofore. ' Camden. 

Heni^boy t (hensh'boi)^ n. [See H enchman.] ' 
A page; a servant 

Henchman (hensh'nian), n. [Usually ex- 
plained as from haunch and man, a man who 
stands at one's haunch; but Skeat takes it 
from O.E. and A. Sax. herweet, a horse (D. 
and G. henget, Sw. and Dan. hiwjet), the 
original meaning being ‘ groom.'] A servant; 
a male attendant; a footman; a follower. 

1 do but bw a littlo cliangelltig boy 

To be iny menchmau. .Shat. 


Hen-coop (heu'kop), n. A coop or cage for 
fowla 

Hendt (hend), v.t. pret A pp. hexU. [A. Sax. 
hentan, henaan, O.Fiis. and Icel. henda, to 
seize. Sec Hand,] 1, To seize; to take; to 
lay hold on. 

The little h.'ibc up in his arms he hent. Spenser. 

2. To crowd; to press on. 

Hende, t Hen^p t a. [O. E. hynde; probably 
allied to hena, to seize, and hand; comp, 
led. hind, skill, grace; henta, to be becom- 
ing.] Civil; couiteouB. '/iend|/ Nicholas.’ 
Chaucer. 

Hendecagon (hen-dc'ka-gon), w. [Or. hen- 
deka, eleven, and gonia, an angle.] In geom. 
a plane figure of eleven sides and as many 
angles. 

Hendecaeyllabic (hen-de’ka-8il-lab”ikX a. 
rertainiiig to a metrical line of eleven syl- 
lables. 

Hendecasyllablc (hen-de’ka-8il-lah’'ik). n. 
Same as Hendecattyllable. 

Hendecasyllable (hen-de’ka-sil-la-bl), n. 
[Or. hendekaHullaboe—hendeka, cloven, and 
nylUthP. a syllanle.] A metrical line of eleven 
syllables. 

Hendiadye ( hen-dr a-dis), n. [From Gr. 
hen dia dyoin, one by two. 1 In rhel a 
figure where two substantives are used In- 
stead of one substantive, or a substantive 
and adjective; or a figure in which the same 
idea is presented by two w^ords or phrases. 
Hen-driver (hen'dri v-^r), n. A kind of hawk ; 
the hen-harrier. See Harrier. 

Hendyt (hend'i), a. See Hende. 

Hen-egg (hen'eg). n. A hen’s egg. 

a humlrcfi hen-egji^s, new l.uil, were sold in the 
islands for a penny. yohnson, 

Henfarei (hen’far), n. [For Aen^arr, A.Snx. 
hengen, a prison, and fare.] A fine for flight 
on account of murder. 

Hen-fish (hen’flsh), n. The young of ilie 
whiting-puut {Morrhua lusca). 

Heng,t pret. A pp. of hang. Chaucer. 
Hengen, t Henghen,t n. A prison; a house 
of correction. 

Hen-harm (henliUrm), n. Tlie hen-haiTier. 
Hen-harzier (heulia-ri-C*r), n. A species of 
hawk of the genus Circus, C. cyanens, so 
named from its depredations in the poultry* 
yard. Sec TfARitiKit. 

Hen-hearted (hcn'hiirt-od>, a. Having a 
heart like that of a hen ; timid; cowardly; 
dastardly. 

One puling hen-hearted rogue is soiiictiriies the ruin 
of u set. Gayton. 

Hen-house (hen’lious), n. A house or shelter 
for fowls. 

Hen-hussy (Iion’hiiz-zi), n. A man who 
officiously int(*rferes in women’s affairs; a 
cotquean. Hallhccll. 

Hen-mould (hen'mold). n. A kind of black 
spongy soil. 

Henna (heu’iia),n. [Ar. ADm/l-n.] l.ThepIaiit 
Lawsonui tnerinis, nat. order Lythraceie, 
is a shrub henring opposite entire leaves 
and numerous small white fragrant flowers. 
It is cultivated extensively iii Egypt, and 



Henna Plant {Latisonia inermts). 

the powdered leaves fonn a large article of 
export to Peraiaand the Turkish possessions, 
in which countries they are used to dye the 
nails of the fingers, tlie manes, hoofs. Ae., 
of horses. They produce a yellow colour 


ch, ehaim So. locfc; g. j/oj J. job; ft. Kr. tow; ng, sing; th, Men; th, Min; w, wig; wh, wftig; eh, anire.— See Kky. 
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when applied to these parts, but It Is not 
porinanent A thorny variety is sometimes 
reckoned a distinct species under the name 
of L, Bpino8a.—2. The paste made of the 
powdered leaves of the plant. 

Henne. n. Bame as Henna, 

Henne, t Hexmea, t mlv, [ Bee Henck. ] 
Hence. Chaucer, Written also Ilennen, 
He nut. 

Hennery (hcn'n6-rl), n. An inclosed place 
for hens. 

Henneeforthit Udv. Henceforth. Chaucer, 
Henpeck (hen'pek). r.f. [Hen anti peck. 

‘ It IS a fact that cocks, thouji^h very brave 
at larjce. are frequently under hen «ovcrii- 
nient in coops.’ Hreicer.] To govern or 
rule: said of a wife who rules or has the 
upper hand of her husband. 

Hut’— oh ! ye lords of l.uties intellectual ! 

Inforin us truly, have they not henpecked yon all? 

Hyron, 

Henpecked (hen'pekt), a. Governed by one’s 
wife. 

A slep-darac . . . rules my henpecked sire. 

Dryilen. 

Henpeckery (hen'pek-^-ri), n. Tliu condi- 
tion of being hcnpecketl.. 

Fie had fiillcn from all the heifi^ht and pomp of 
be.iilloship to the lowest depth of the most siiiilihed 
henpeckery. Dickens. 

HenriClan (l^cn-ri’shaii). n. Kccle». (a) a fol- 
lower of Henry, a monk of the twelfth cen- 
tury, who rejected the baptism of infants. 
{h) A follower or adherent of the Kinperor 
Henry IV. who opposed Gregory VII. in 
favour of the anti-pope Clement III. 
Henroost (hen’rost), n. A place where 
poultry rest at night. 

Henry-rifle (henVi-H-f1). n. A rifle called 
after Mr. Henry, an eminent Kdiuliurgli 
gnn-maker, by whom it was designed and 
made. 

Hensfoot (hen//fut). n. An umlFcllifcroua 
plant {CauealU daucoides) foiiiiil growing 
ill cornfields in a chalky soil ; it is an un- 
attractive, uninteresting weed. 

Hent,t Hintt (bent, hint), n. Grasp; oppor- 
tunity or occasion seized. See Hk:<1). 

Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent: 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage. ,Shak. 

Hentt (hent), v,l, [See Hend.] To seize; to 
take; to fetch; to overtake; to clear; to pass 
beyond. * Merrily Aenf the stile a.' Shah. 
Hontt (hent), pret. and pp. of hend. Chan- 
ce, r; Spenser. 

HentiJDg, Hinting (benVing, hinViug), n. 
[Krum hent, hint, to take, d:c.] In ayri. the 
furrow with which a ploughman finishes his 
ridge. 

Henware (heu^var). n. A popular name of 
the plant Afar/a ci^c'ufcnfa.' called in Scot- 
land Badderlocks. Called also Iloneyware. 
See ALAKIA. 

Hen-Wife, Hen-woman (hen'wif, iicn'wu- 
man), n. A wuniaii who takes ciiarge of 
poultry. 

Henxmant (liengks'mnn), n. A henchinan. 
Holland. 

He -oak (he 'ok), n. A sombre - looking 
Australian tree, Casnttrinn stricta. It 
has threadlike jointed furrowed pendent 
branches without Icavc.s, but with small 
b>othed sheaths at the joints. 

Hep (hep), n. [See Ilip.J The fruit of tlie 
wild dog-rose; a liip. 

Hepar (hc'jnir), n. (Gr. heimr, the liver] 
A term applied by the old cneinists to vari- 
ous comp(jiind.s of sulphur with the metals, 
having a hrown-retl or liver colour. 
Hepatalgia (he-pat-arji-a). 71. [Or. hepar, 
he.Mitos, the liver, and algos, paiii.J A pain- 
ful affection of the liver. 

Hepatic, Hepatical()ie-pat'ik, he-patlk-al), 
a. [L. hejKiticus, Gr. hrpatikos, from he.jHtr, 
hipatoH, the liver.] Pertaining to the liver; 
ii^,hepatui gall; hepatic pain; hepatic artery: 
hepatic flux. — Hepatic air or gas, an old 
name for sulphuretted liydrogen gas. - - //c- 
patie mere^irial or<;, cinnabar (which sec). -- 
Hepatic pyrites, sulphnret of iron. —Hepatic 
flux, bilious flux. 

Hepatic (he-pat'ik), n. I. A disorder of the 
Jiver.— 2. A medicine supposed to act on the 
liver. 

Hepatioa (he-pat'ik-a), /i, A Htih-geniiH of 
Anemone, nat order Kaminciilacere, having 
three-lobed radical leaves, and small but 
pretty blue, white, or red flowers. The ear- 
pels are not tailed as in anemone. H. tri- 
loba, a native of Kurupo, is a favourite spriug 
flower. 

Hepaticse (b^-pat'i-se), n. pi. Liverworts. 
Bee Liverwort. I 

Hepatite (he'pat-lt), n. [L hepatitis, an 


, iitiknown precious stone. Or. h€par, hPpatos, 
tlie liver.] A fetid variety of sulphate of 
I baryta. It sometimes occurs in globular 
I masses, and is either compact or of a 
! foliated structure. By friction or tlie appll- 
' cation of heSt it exhidea a fetid <Mlour, like 
, that of sulphuretted hydrogen, due to the 
presence or carbonaceous matters. 
Hepatitis (hd-pat-ftis), n. fL, from Or. 
hepar, h^patos, the liver.] Inflammation of 
the liver. 

Hepatization (hg'pat-Iz-a"shon), n. [See 
Hepatize.] 1. Inpitthol, the condensation 
of a texture so as to resemble the liver. 
Thus the lungs, when gorged with effused 
matte]*s so that tliey are no longer pervious 
to tile air, are h^atized or in a state of 
hepatization. — 2. ^le act of impregnating 
with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

Hepatize (lie'pat-!z), v.t. pret. & pp. hepa- 
tizrd; ppr. hejHitizing. [Gr. hepatizb, to he 
like the liver or livcr-coloured, from hi^par, 
hepatos,i\\e liver.] 1. To gorge with effiisctl 
matter ; to convert into a substaneo resem- ' 
bling liver; as, hepatized lungs. 2. To im- 
pregnate w'ith sulphuretted hydrogen. 

On the right of the river were two wells of hepatized 
w.itcr. Barroiv. 

Hepatocele (he-pat'o-scl), n. [Gr. hepar, 
hepatos, and k€U,a tumour.] Hernia of the 
liver. 

Hepatocystic (he-pat-d sis'tik), a, [Or. 
hepar, hepatos, liver, and cyslis, a bladder.] 
In a nat relating boUi to the liver and tlie 
gall-bladiler. 

Hepatogastric (he-pat-o-gas'trik). a. [Gr. 

I hepar, hepatos, and gaster, the belly.] In 
anat relating to the liver and stomacli: a 
term applied to several organs. 
Hepatography, Hepatology (hc-pnt-og'ra- 
tt, hd-pat-oro-ji), n. [Gr. hepar, hepatos, 

‘ and graphd, to describe, logos, discourse, 
description.] A description of the liver. 
HepatOli^iaiflS (hd'pat-6-li-th!"a-si8), n. 

I [Gr. hepar, hepatos, liver, and lithiasis, 

I the fonnation of stone.] llie formation of 
I stone-like concretions in the liver. 

1 Hepatoph 3 mia (he pat-of'i-ma), //. [Or. he^ 

; par, hepatos, and phyina, a su]»pii rating 
i tumour. J A suppurative swelling of the 
liver. 

Hepatorrhosa (he'pat-o-re"a), n. [G r. hepar, 

I hepatos, ami rheo, to flow.] A morbid How 
' of bile. 

Hepatoscopy (he-pat-os'ko pi), n. [Gr. he^ 
par, hepatos, the liver, and skopeo, t<» view.] 
The art or practice of diviiuitiun by inspect- 
ing tlie liver of animals. 

I HepatUS (hep'a-tus), n. iOr. hepar, hepatos, 

; the liver.] A genus of brachyurniis dccapoil 
crustaceans founti in Bouth Ameiica, and 
, so named from its liver-coloiii-ed marking. 

I Hep-briar, Hep-bramble (iiep'bii-dr, hop'- 

bram-bl), n. Names of the dog-rose. 

Hepe,t /I. A heap.— To hepe, together; in a 
heap. Chaucer. 

HephasetOS (hc-fes'tos). n. In myth, the 
Greek equivalent of the Latin Vulcan. Bee 
VUL<^\N. 

Heplalld8e0i^'pL<^l'bdc),n. pf. [Qr.hepialos, 
the nightmare, and eidos, reseinhlance. J A 
group of lepidopterous nocturnal insects, | 
helunging to the family Bomhycidic, known 
by the liarne of swifts, and so culled from 
the rapidity of their flight. To this family i 
belong the ghost-moth {Hepialus humiili) 
and the goa^nioth(CVjssfM/tp7Mpercfa). The i 
larvfc hiiiTow in the roots or ueneatli the ! 
hark of trees, hence the other name of tlie 
group Xylotroidia. 

Hepoona-Roo (he-pi/na-rC), n. Tlie native 
name of the great llyiiig-piialanger (PetaV’ 
rus australi^, a flying marsupial of Aus- 
tralia. Bee FLYlNU-PllAhANOER. 

Heppen (hep'pen), a. [A. Bax. hmp, fit.] 
Neat; flt; comfortable. Grose. [Local.] 
Hepper (hcp'pdr), n. The parr or young of 
the salmon. 

Heptacapzular (liop-ta-kaj/sai-fer), a. [Gr. 
hepta, seven, and L. capsvla, a cavity. ] 
Having seven cavities or cells. 

Heptachord (hep'ta-konl), n. [Or. hejtia, 
seven, and cfwrde, chord.) 1. In ancie^it 
music, (a) a series of seven notes; a diatonic 
octavo without the upper note, {h) An in- 
stnimont with seven strings, as the lyre.— 

2. In ancient poetry, a comiKisition sung to 
the sound of seven chords. 

Heptade (hep'tad), n. [Fr. ; L. heptas. Or. 
heptas, heplados, from hepta, seven.] l*lie 
Slim or number of seven. 
HeptaglOt(ht4p’ta-glot),n. [Gr. hepta, seven, 
and language.] / ‘ ' 

guages. 


A ijook in seven lan- 


(hep'ta-ffon), n. [Or. hepta, seven. 

and gZnia, an angle.] 1. In getnn. a piano 
flgure ooiisisting of seven sides and os many 
angles.— 2. In fart a place that has seven 
bastions for defence. 

Heptagonal (hep-tag'on-al), a. Having 
seven angles or siuea —Heptagonal numbers, 
in arifA. a sort of polygonal numbers, where- 
in the difference of the terms of the corre- 
sponding arithmetical progression is 6: thus 
1, 6, 11, W, dso., arithmetical progression; 
1, 7, 18, 34, &o., heptagonal numbers. One 
of the properties of these numbers Is, that 
if they are multiplied by 40, and 9 is added 
to the product, the sum will be a square 
number. 

Heptagyu (hep'ta-Jin), n. [Gr. hepta, seven . 
and gyne, a woman.] lii bot a plant which 
has seven styles. 

Heptagynla (hep-ta-jin'i-a). pi. In the 
Linniean system, the class including plants 
with seven styles. 

Heptagynous, Heptagynlan (liep-tnj'ln- 
us, hep-ta-jin'i-an), a. In bot having seven 
styles. 

Heptabedral (hcp-ta-he'dral), a. Having 
seven sides. 

Heptabedron ( hen - ta - hO ' ib-on ), n. [ Gr. 
hepta, seven, and hedra, a base.] A solid 
flgure with seven sides. 

Heptabexabedral (hep-ta-lick8'a-hc"dral). 
a. (Gr. hepta, seven, and E. hexahedrat] 
Presenting seven ranges of faces one above 
another, each range containing six faces. 
Heptamerede(hep-tam'6-r0d),n. [Gr. hepta, 
.seven, and tnei-is, meridos, part. ] That which 
divides into seven parts. 

Heptameron Oicp-tam'd-mn), 9i. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and heniera, a day.] A hook or trea- 
tise containing the transactions of seven 
days. 

Heptamer0U8(hep-tnm'A-ru8),a. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and meroSyU part] In bot consisting 
of seven parts; having its parts in sevens. 
Heptander (hep-tan'd^r), n. In bot a plant 
of the Liiinfean class Ileptaiidria. 
Heptandrla ( hep-tan’dri-a ). yf. pt [Gr. 

hepta, seven, and aner, 
andros, a male. ] In bot. 
the name given to Uie 
seventh class in the Lin- 
mean system of plants. 
There is only one British 
example of the class, 
Trientaliseuropasa. Sev- 
eral exotics belong to it, 
08 Aisoulus Uippocas- 
tanum, the horse-chest- 
nut. 

Heptandrotts, Heptan- 
dnan (hep - tan^ drus, 
hep-tau'dri-an), a. In bot having seven sta- 
mens. 

Heptaiigular(liep-tang'gfl-h^rt,a. [Or. hepta, 
seven, and E. angular.} Having seven 
angles. 

Heptapetalouz (liop-ta-pet'al-us), a. [Or. 
hepta, seven, and petalon, a leaf. J In bot 
having seven petals in the corolla. 
Heptapbony (hep-taf'on-i), n. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and phOnk, sound.] The union of 
seven sounds. 

Heptapbylloufl Oiep^ta-flPIus or hep-taTil- 
na), a. [Gr. hepta, seven, and phyllon, a leaf. ] 
Having seven leaves. Smart, 

Heptarcb (hei/tRrk), n. A hoptarchist. 
Heptarcblo (hep-tRrk'ik), a, Pertaining to 
a sevenfold goveninicnt ; constituting or 
consisting of a heptarchy. Wartnn. 
Heptarcblst (hei>-tiirk'i8t), n, A ruler of 
one division of a neptarchy. Warton. 
Heptarchy (liei/tRrk-i). n. [Or. ttepta, seven, 
anil arche, rule.] A government by seven 
persons, or tlie country governed by seven 
persons. Tlie word is usually applied to 
the seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms Which are 
represented in some English Mttories to 
have existed for some time with and Inde- 
pendently of each other. The seven king- 
doms, according to the common division, 
were Kent, the South Saxons (Sussex^ West 
Saxons (Wessex^ East Saxons (Kssexk tlie 
East Angles, Mercia, and Northumberland. 
But in point of fact there was no period of 
histoiy when these seven kingdoms existed 
together, and in the constant fluctuations 
of confiiiest fresh subdivisions and unions 
of territory were being continually made. 
Heptazpannoug (hep-toHipCr^mus), a. [Gr. 
hepta, seven, and sperma, a seed.] In hot 
having a pencarp containing seven seeds. 
Heptarcb (hep'ta-tOk), n. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and teuehos, book.] The first seven 
books of the Old Testament. 



Flcpi.indrirt— Flower 
nf Horsc-cheslMiit. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgU; mS, met, her; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bgll; oil,* pound; tl, Sc. abnne; y. Sc. fey. 
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'fho wild dog-roBC 
) The radicle, 


Hep-tree (hep^tra), n. 

(Rosa eanina). 

Heptyl (hep'tilX n. (C/Ilf.,; xno rauicie, 
not yet Isolated, of hoptylic or cenanthylic 
acid and its derivatives. 
H6Pt3rl6ne(hep'til-en),n. (C7H14.) A hydro- 
carbon, homologous and polymeric with 
ethylene, contained in the light oil obtained 
by the distillation of Boghead coal. Uep- 
tylene is a colourless mobile liquid, having 
a peculiar alliaceous odour, and is soluble 
in alcohol. 

Hepwort (hep'wart), n. A name of the 
dog-ro.^e. 

RerQiar). A form answering to several cases 
of the third personal pronoun feminine. 
[O.E. hire, here; A. Sax. hire, heore, the genit. 
and dat. case of the pronoun heA^ she, with 
the genit. or dat. suilix r or re. In O. K. her 
was also equivalent to their, from A. Sax. 
hyra, heora. The original accusative of he6, 
she, was hie, ht, he6,\ 1. The possessive case 
of the personal pronoun ehe; as, her face; 
her head. 

She . . . gave also unto her husband with her, and 
lie did cut. Gen. hi. 6. 

When thus used, her is sometimes called 
an adjective or adjective pronoun agreeing 
with the following noun. Her takes the 
fonn here when not followed liy the thing 
possessed. See IfKiiH. 

And what his fortune wanted, herv couM mend. 

Jhrydtn 

2. Iho dative case of the personal pronoun 
as, give her that book. • 3. The objec- 
tive case of the personal pronoun ehe. 

* Fear attends her not. ' Sha k. 

A thousand stars attending on her train. 

With her tliey rise, with fur they set again. Cenvtey, 

H6r,i pron. [A. Sax. Atm, heora, of them. 
See Hkr, He.] 'I’hcir. Chaucer, 

They have receivetl her meed. 

Mat. vi. 5 . It’iciijfe's Trans, 

Hot a prefix. Sec Har. 

Hera, Here he're), n, I u Greek myth. 
the supreme goddess of heaven, the wife 
and sister of Zeus, called Juno by the 
Homans. See Juno. 

Heracleidaii, Heraclidan (he-ra-kll'dan), 

91. [Or. llerakliH, llerenlcs. and eidoe, like- 
ness.] One of tile descendants of Herakles 
or Hercules. 

Heraoleldan, HeradHdan (ho^ra-kllMan). 
a. Pertaining to the lloracleidfe or descen- 
dants of Herakles (Hercules). Byron. 
Heradeonite (he-rak'le-on-lt), n. Ecdee. 
one of an early soot of heretics belonging 
to the Gnostics, and followers of Heraeleon, I 
who denied that the world was created by 
the Son of God, and also rejected the 
authority of tlie Old Testament. 

Heracleum (he-raklt^-um), n. fFrom Hera- 
kUe, Hercules - from a plant consecrated to 
him.] A genus of large herbs, nat. order 
Umbelliferio; the cow-parsnejis; H. Sphon- 
dyliutn (the common cow-parsnep) is very 
common in England in damp meadow- 
ground and pastiirea It is a tall coarse- 
growing plant, with pinnate leaves and large 
flat umbels of dirty- white flowers. Hogs are 
fond of it. hence it is often called Hog-weed, 

It is said to be wholesome and nourishing 
for cattle in general. H. giganteum (the 
Siberian cow-parsnep) is often grown in 
shrubberies. 

Herald (he'rald), n. [Fr. hiravt; O.Fr. he- 
rault, herald,harald,Aii , ; G. Aero/d, probably 
from an O.H.G. word hariowalt, an officer 
of the army, but now seen only in proper 
names, as, Chariovaldus, O.Sax. Uariolt, B. 
Harold, Scaml Aarf,Aari,anarniy, 

and waltan, G. walten, to manage, to rule.] 

1. An officer whose business was to denounce 
or proclaim war, to challenge to battle, to 

S roclaim peace, and to bear messages from 
iie commander of an army.— 2. An officer 
whose business is to marshal, order, and 
conduct royal cavalcades, ceremonies at 
coronations, royal marriages, installations, 
creations of dukes and other nobles, em- 
bassioB, funeral procossions. deedaratfons of 
war, proclamations of peace, Ac.; also, to 
record and blazon the arms of the nobility 
and gentry, and to regulate abuses therein. 

In England the three principal heralds are 
called Arinjrs-qf-ams. (See Kino.) Besides 
those there are six subordinate heralds— 
viz. Somerset, Chester, Windsor, Richmond, 
Lanoaster, and Fork. In Scotland the chief 
.herald is called Lyrni King-at-wrmM. and 
there are also several subordinate heraida— 

S. A proclaiiiier: a publisher: henoe often 
assumed as the title of a newspaper. 


After niy death I wish no other herald. 

No other speaker of my living actions, . . . 

Rut such an honest chronicler as Griffith. SMnJb. 

4. A forerunner; a precursor; a harbinger. 

It was the lark, the herald of the morn. HhaJt. 

‘—Heralds* College, or College qf Arme, an 
ancient royal corporation, first instituted 
by Richard 11 1. in 1483. The heralds above 
mentioned, together with the earl-marshal 
and a secretary, are the members of this 
corporation. In Scotland the correspond- 
ing functions belong to the Lyon Court. 
See Lyon Ktno-at-arms. 

Herald (he'rald), v.L To introduce, us by a 
herald; to give tidings of, os by a herald; 
to jiroclaim. 

We fire sent 

To give thee from our roy.'il master thanks. 

To herald thcc into his sight, not pay thee. Shah. 

Herald-orab (lie'rald-krab), n. A species of 
crab (Iluenia heraldica), so called because 
its carapace presents a fanciful resemblance 
to the snield and mantle figured by heraldic 
painters in depicting coat-armour. 

Heraldic (hc-rald'ik),a. Pertaining to heralds 
or heraldry; as, heraldic delineations. 
HeraldicaJlly (he-raldlk-al-li), adv. In a 
heraldic manner. 

Heraldry (ho'rald-ri), n. The art or office 
of a herald; the art, practice, or science of 
recording genealogies and blazoning arms 
or ensigns armorial ; also, of wliatever re- 
lates to the marshalling of cavalcades, pro- 
cessions, and other public ceremonies. 

Noble blood 

Tli.'it ran in .incient veins ere heraldry began. 

Drydett. 

Heraldshlp (lie'rald-shlp), n. The office of 
a herald. 

Heraud,t n. A herald. Chaucer. 

Herb (lidrb or fsrb), n. [Fr. herbe, L. herba, 
herb.] 1. A plant or vegetable with a soft 
or succulent stalk or stem, which dies to 
the root every year, and is thus distinguished 
from a tree and a shrub, which have ligne- 
ous or hard woody sterns. The word com- 
prehends all the graasc^g and numcrons 
plants used for culinary purposes.— 2. In 
hot an old term for that part of a vegetable 
which springs from the root and is termi- 
nated by the fructification, including the 
stem or stalk, the leaves, Ac. 

Herbaceous (h^rb-a'shus), a, [L. herba- 
cem, from herba, a herb.] 1. Pertaining 
to horhe.— -Herbaceous plants, plants wdilch 
perish annually down to the root; soft, suc- 
culent vegetables. Of herbaceous plants, 
some are annual, perishing stem and root 
every year; some arc biennial, the roots 
subsisting two years; others are perennial, 
being perpetuated for many years by their 
roots, a new stem springing up every year. 

— Herbaceous stem, a soft, not woody stem. 

2. Feeding uu vegetables; herbivorous. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food; the rapacious 
to catching, holding, and tearing their prey; the her- 
daceons to gathering and comminution of vegetables. 

Derham. 

Herbage (hfirb'aj). n. [Fr. See Herb.] 

1 . Herbs collectively; green food for beasts; 
grass; pasture. 

The Influence of true religion is tnilcl, soft .tnd 
noUclcss, and constant, as the descent of the even- 
ing dew on the tender herbag^t. Buckminster, 


2. In law, the liberty or right of pasture iu 
the forest or groumls of another man. 
Herbaged (li^rb'ajd), a. Covered with herb- 
age or grass. 

Herbal (hdrb'al), n. 1. A book containing 
the names and descriptions of plants, or the 
classes, genera, species, and qualities of 
vegetables. —2. A collection of specimens of 
plants dried and preserved; a hurtus siccus; 
a herbarium. 

Herbal (h^rb'al), a. Pertaining to herbs. 

The herbal savour gave his sense delight. Quarles. 

Herbalism (h^rb'ol-izm), n. The knowledge 
of herbs. 

Herbalist (li^iVul-ist), n. A person skilled 
in plants; one who makes collections of 
plants; a dealer in medicinal plants. 
Herbart (h^rb'ar), n. A herb. 'Deckt 
with flowers and AcrAars daintily.' Spenser. 
Herbarian (h^r-ba'rl-an), n. A herbalist. 
Herbarist (h^rb'ar-ist), n. A herbalist. 
[Rare.] 

A curious herbarist has a plant. Kay, 

Herbarium (hdr-ba'rLum), n. [L.L.. from 
L herba. See Herb.] 1 . A collection of 
dried plants systematically arranged.— 2. A 
book or other contrivance for preserving 
dried specimens of plaivts; a hortus siccus. 
Herbarlie Oi^riya-nz). Some as Herborize. 
Herbary (herUb-ri^ ti. A garden of plaiita 


Herb-bennet (h^rb-ben'net), n. [Saint 
BenneVs or Bened ict's herb. ] A plant, Geum 
urbanum, known also as Avens. It is aro- 
matic, tonic, and astringent, and has been 
used in medicine and as an bigredient in 
some ales. See GEUM. 

I Herb-cliriBtopher(h6rb-kris'td-f6r).n. [St. 

Christopher*s herb. ] A plant, A ctoea spieata. 

I Called also Bane-berry. See Actasa. 

I Herbelet (hftrb^el-et), n. [A dim. from 
I herb.l A small herb; a herblct. 

Berber, t n. [See Harduur.J An inn; a 
harbour. Chancer, 

Herbergage,t 91. [See Haruour ] The act 
of harbouring, sheltering, or lodging; har- 
bour; shelter. Chaucer. 

Herbergeour,t n. A provider of lodgings; 
a harbinger. Chaucer. 

Herberwe,t n. [See Harbour.] An inn; a 
lodging; a harbour. Chaucer. 

Herberwe,t v.t To lodge; to harbour. 
Chancer. 

Herbescent (h6rb-e.s'8ent),a. [L. herbeseens, 
herbescentis, ppr. of herbesen, to grow into 
green stalks or blades, from herba, a herb. ] 
Growing into herbs. 

Herb-gerard (h£rb-j6r'6rd), n. A plant, 
Aigopodium Podanraria. See GoUTWORT. 
Herb-grace (h^rl/gras), n. A plant, rue. 
Shak. See RUE. 

HerbicamivorouB (lifirb-l-kiir-niv'd-rus), a. 

A term applied to an animal which subsists 
on both vegetable and animal food. 

Herbid (h^rb'iil), a. [L. herbidus, from herba, 
a herb.] Covered with herbs. [Rare.] 
Herblferous (h^rb-iP^r-us), a. Bearing 
herbs. 

HerblBt (hArbIst), n. One skilled in herbs; 
a herbalist. 

Herbivora (herb-iv'6-ra), 99.. pi [See Her- 
bivorous.] Ill zoal. animals which subsist 
on herbs or vegetables. 

Herbivore (hftrl»'i-vdr). n. A herbivorous 
animal. 

Herbivorous (hi^rb-iv'o-rua). a. [L. herba, 
an herb, and voro, to eat.] Eating herbs; 
sulisisting on herbaceous plants; feeding on 
vegetables; as, the ox and the horse are 
herbivorous animals. 

Herbless (h6iVleR), a. Destitute of herbs. 

* Some rugged herbless rock.* Warton. 
Herblet (hi&rVlct), n. A little herb. 

The flowers. 

And the fresh lurblets, on the opposite brink. Cary, 
Herborist (hArb'or-lst). n. A herbalist. 
Herborization(h6rb'or-iz-a''slion), n. [From 
herborize.] 1. 'I'he act of seeking plants in 
the field; botanical research.— 2. The figure 
of ]>]aiits in mineral subst^ces. See Ar- 
borization. 

Herborize (h6rb'or-fz), v.i. pret. A pp. her- 
borized; ppr. herborizing. [Fr. herboriser, 
for herbartser, from herbarium (which see).] 
To search for plants, or to seek new species 
of plants ; to botanize. 

He herborized as he travelled, and enriched the 
Flora Succica with new discoveries. Tookt. 


Herborize ( lifTb ' or -Iz), v.t. To form the 
figures of plants in, as minerals. Called 
aiso A rboHze. 

Daubentou has shown that herborized stones con- 
tain very fine mos.ses. Trans. Fourcrov. 

Herborizer (hftrb'or-iz-Ar), ». One who 
searches for plants. 

Herborougbt (h6r'bii-r0), n. [See Har- 
bour.] Place of temporary residence, espe- 
cially for troops. B. Jonson, 

Herboae, Herbous (hei b'ds, h^rb^us), a. [L. 
herbosus, full of herbs, from herba, a herb.] 
Abounding with herbs. 

Herb-pans (hftrb-pa'ris), n. A plant, Paris 
quadrifolia, nat. order Trilliaceec, called 
also Tr^te-love and One-berry. See Paris. 
Herb-robert (hftrb-ro'bfirt), n. A plant, 
Geranium robertianum, called also Stink- 
iiuj Crane*s-bill It is astringent and aro- 
matic, and is useful In nephritic disorders. 
See Geranium. 

Herbulent (h^rb'fi-lont), a. Containing 
herbs. 

Herbwoman (herb'wu-man), n. A woman 
that sells herbs. 

Herby (herb'l), a. 1. Having the nature of 
herbs. *Any herby Bubstance.* Bacon, 
[Rare. 1—2. Abounding in or yielding herbs. 

The roots of hilts and herby valleys then. 

For food there hunting. Chapman. 

Herculean (h6r-ku1e-an), a. l. Of or per- 
taining to, or resembling Hercules in the 
possession of great strength. * Herculean 
^rnson.* Milton.— 2. Very great, difficult, 
or dangerous ; such as it would require the 
gtrengUi or courage of Hercules to encoun- 
ter or accomplish ; as, a Herculean task. 


ch, sAain; Ch, Bo. locA; g, go; J, Job; t, Fr. ton; ng, sitig; th, fAen; th, tAin; w, toig; wh, irAIg; zli, azure.- See Key. 




HERCULES 


HERESY 


‘Thy Herculean laboui's.' B. Jomon.--- 
3. Having extraordinary strength and size; 
such as would be appropriate to Hercules ; 
as, Herculean limbs. 

Hercules (hftr'kU-lcz), n, (Gr. Heraklis--- 
Hera, and kleoe, glory— lit. Hera’s glory, 
fnirn the power she obtained over him at 
birth.] 1. A celebrated hero of Greek my- 
thology. the offspring of Zeus and Alcmene, 
daughter of Electryon king of Mycenoo. He 
performed a nuniiierof extraordinary feats, 
which are generally called the Lahoure qf 






Herdft Herde,t pret. A pp. of hear. Chau 
eer. 

Rerden,t pret. pi of hear. Chaucer. 
Herder (hdnV^ri, n. A herdsman. [Rare.] 
Herderlte (h6rd6r-!t). n. [In honour o; 


Herderlte (hdr'd^r-lt). n. [In honour of 
Haron Herder its discoverer.] A mineral 
which occurs in crystals of a grayish and 
I yellowish-white colour. It is probably an 
anhydrous sulphate of alumina and lime 
with fluorine. 

HerdeSit n.pf. Hards; coarse flax. Chaucer. 
Herdess t (herd'es), n. a shopheniess. 
Herdewlcnt (herd'wich). n. [Herd, and 
wich. a place of shelter, station. See WiCK, 

< Wicu.j A grange or place for cattle or 
! husbandry. 

Herdgroomt (h^nrgrom), n. A keeper of 
j a herd. Spenser. 

I Herdman, Herdsman (h 6 rd'man, h^rdz'- 
! man), n. 1. 1 The owner of a herd. 

I A herdsman rich, of much account was he. Suhiry. 

' 2 . A keeper of herds; one employed in tend- 
: ing herds of cattle. * Beasts without an 
I herdinan.* Bp. Hall. 

; Herd's-grass (l^^fdz'gras), n. A name given 
to various grasses which are highly esteemed 
! for hay, particularly timothy-grass, foxtail- 
I grass, and flne-bentgrass. 

I HerdBW 0 man(h 6 nlz'wipman), 'n. A woman 
who has the care of a herd or of cattle. 
Here (hdr), adv. [Originally the locative 
case of a demonstrative pronoun; A. Sax. 
Dan. and Goth, hfr, Icel. her, G. and D. hier. 
here. It contains the pronominal clement 
seen in Ae.J 1 . In this place; in the place 
where the speaker is present: opposed to 
there; as, behold, hem am 1 ; build here 
seven altars. 

//trt lie^ a truly honest man. Cra^haw. 

2 . Tn the present life or state. 

Thus sh.'ill you be happy here, and luon^ h.^ppy 
licrcaftcr. UncoH. 

3. To this place; hither; as, conic here. 
Shak.; Tennyson. Here in Here's for you, 
Here goes, <S:c., was probaidy originally 
only a sort of exclamation to attract atten- 
tion to something about to be done, tlie 
sul>]ect in familiar phrases being gradually 
dropped out; thus, here's for voii - here is 
something for you; here's to thee ~ here is 
a health to thee; here goc 8 -A/?re something 
or somebody goc.s, and, by cxtcnsirin, here 
go T. 

Then here's for carne:»t. Dryden. 

Here's to thee. Dick. Cowley. 

— It is neither here nor there, it is noitlicr in 
this place nor in that; neither in one place 
nor in another: hence, it is unconnected 
with the matter in hand; it is JiTClcvaiit; it 
[s lui important. 

Mine ey«*s do ilr.h ; 

Doth ih.'it bo»le weepinjf t — * Ji's neither here nor there, 

Shiih. 

Here and there, in one phu^e and another; 
in a dJsperscti manner or condition; thinly 
or irregularly. 

Here (l^^i')i 'Ibis place. 

Rid them farewell, Cordelia, tiiough unkind ; 

Thou luscst hrre. a better wltcrc to find. Shah. 

Here,t n. Hair. Chaucer. 

Here,} pron. l. Her; herself.— 2 . Their. 
Here,t V.t To hear. Chailcer. 

Hereabout, Hereabouts (hcr'a-bout. h 6 ria- 
houts), adv. 1. About this place; in this 
vicinity or neighbourhood. — 2 . Conceniing 
this. Mountague. 

Hereafter (her-af't^r), tide. [From l^ereMid 
after.] In time to come; in some future 
time or state. * Happy here, and more happy 
hereafter. ' Bacon. 

Here^ter (her-af ter), n. A future state. 

’Tis licavcn itself lh.U points out an hereafter. 

Aaiitsoft. 

Hereafter <h€r-af tftr), a. Future. ‘ Here- 
e/fer ages.' Shak. 

HereanlneSft adv. Against this. Chaucer. 
Hereat Oi^r-at'), adv. At or by reason of 
this; as, he was offended hereat. 
Herebefore.t adv. Before this. Chamber. 
HerebOtet (he^re-bot), n. [A. Sax. here, an 
army, and bod, a command.] A royal edict, 
commanding the people into the field. 
Hereby (h6r-b!0» adv. [From here and by.] 

1 . By this; by means of this. * What is meant 
hereby.' Shak. 

Hereby wc became acquainted with the nature of 
things. tVatis. 

2. Close by; very near. 'Hereby upon the 
edge of yonder coppice.’ Shak. 

Heredipely (hS-red-ip'et-l), n. [L. here- 
dipeta, a fegacy-liunter—AsrM, heredis, an 
heir, and peto, to sook.] Legacy-hunting. 
[Rare.] 










Hercules slaying theJIydra.— From scul[)turc at 
Florence. 

Hercules; he is represented as brawny and 
muscular, with broad shoulders, generally 
naked, with a lion's skin and a cliii). The 
illustration represents the second labour 
of Hercules, tlie slaying of the Lermcaii 
hydra. 2. A constellatiou iu the uortherii 
hemispliere, containing over 100 stars. 
Hercules-beetle (h^r'ka-i^z-he-tl), n. A 
very large Brazilian lamellicom beetle {Scar- 
aheeus or Dynastes Hercules). An enormous 
horn projects from the head of the male, 
and there is a smaller similar projection 
from the thorax, so that the animal resem- 
bles a pair of pincei*8 with the body for the 
handle. The beetle attains the length of 6 
inches. 

Hsrojnilftn (li^f'-sin'i-an), a. [From L. Her- 
cynia (Silva), Hercynius (Saltus), tlie Her* 
cynlaii forest. The word still appears in 
the Harz Mountains. ] Denoting an ex ten* 
sive forest iu Germany, the remains of which 
are now in Suai>ia. 

The reindeer linger^*.! on in the Hercyuian forest 
that over.shadowed North (.rcrniany as late as the 
time of Julius Carsar. Hdin. Rev. 

Herd (h6rd), n. [A. Sax. hiord. heard; comp, 
(roth. hairda, I), herde. Icel. hjiird. G. keerde, 
a herd ; Icel hirda, to guard, to keep or | 
tend. ] 1. A number of beasts feciiing 

or driven together; as, a herd of horses, 
oxen, cattle, camels, elephants, bucks, harts: 
geneially distinguished from pyck in being 
chiefly applied to the larger animals; as, a 
fiack of sheep, goats, or birds.— 2. A com- 
pany of men or people, in contempt or de- 
testation; a crowd; a raiible; as, a vulgar 
herd. * Herd of CfitiUnes.' Dryden. 

You can never interest the common herd in the 
abstr.i(it question. Colerid£e. 

Herd (herd), v.f l. T<» unite or associate, 
as beasts; to feed or run in collections; as, 
most kinds of beasts manifest a dispusitluii 
tt) herd.— 2. To associate; to unite iu com- 
panies customarily or by inclination; to be- 
come one of any number or party. 

I'll herd nniung liis friends and seem one of the 
number. rtddison. 

Herd (h6rd). v.t. To form or put into a 
herd. 

The rest . . . arc herded with the vulgar. 

H. yonson. 

Herd (h6rd), n. (A. 8ax. hirde, hyrde, a 
herdsman or shepherd; comp. Goth, hair- 
deis, Icel hirdi, Dan. hyrde, G. hirt; from 
tlie same root as the preceding.] A keeper 
of cattle or sheep; a shepherd. [.Seldom 
used in this sense now in England except iu 
composition, as shepAerd, gotd-herd. swine- 
herd, but in common use in .Scotland.] 

Sure he presumed of praise, who canic to stock 
The ethereal pastures with so fair a flf>ck, 
Rurnished and battening on their foi>f.l to show 
The diligence of CHtefuT herds below. Dryden. 

Herd (h6rd), v. t. To take care of or tend, as 
cattle. [Scotch.] 

Hard (li^rd), v.i. To act os a herd or shep- 
herd; to tend cattle; to take care of a flock. 
[Scotch.] 


Heredipety, or legacy-hunting, is inveighed against, 
I in the clergy especially, as by the old Mlrists. 

! Milman. 

j HereditablUty(he-reda-ta-bini-ti),n. state 
! of being hereditable. 

j Hereditable (hS-redlt-a-bl), a. [L.Ii. here- 
ditabilis, from L. hereditas, hereditatis, the 
act of inheriting, from heres, heredis, an 
heir.] 1. That may be inherited. [Rara.] 

2. Capable of inheriting; qualified to be an 
heir. [Rare.] 

Hereditably (he-redMt-a-bliV adv. In a 
hereditable manner; by inheritance. 

The one ‘house owners belong hereditably to no 
private persons. Tooke. 

Hereditament (hS ra-dit'a-ment),n. [From 
heres, heredis, an heir.] In law, any species 
of property that may be inherited ; lands, 
tenements, anything corporeal or incorpor- 
eal, real, personal, or mixed, that may de- 
scend to an heir. A corporeal hereditament 
is visible and tangible; an incorporeal here- 
ditament is an ideal right, existing in con- 
templation of law, issuing out of BUDstautlal 
corporeal property. 

Hereditarily (hd-redit-a-rl-li), adv. By in- 
heritance. 

Hereditary (he-red'lt-a-ri). a. [L. heredit- 
arius, from heres, heredis, an heir.] 1. De- 
scended by inheritance; as, he is in pos- 
session of a large hereditary estate.— 2. That 
may descend from an ancestor to an heir; 
(IcHccndihle to on heir-at-law; as^ the crown 
of Great Britain is hereditary. 

In the niicldle ages the doctrine of indefensible 
hereditary would h.'ive been regarded as hcrct- 
iciil : for it wat incompatible with theliigh prctensloiih 
of the Church of Rome. Aiavauiay. 

3. 'I'hnt is or may bo transmitted from a 
parent to a cliild; as, hereditary pride; 
hereditary bravery; hereditary disease.— 
Syn. Ancestral, patrimonial, inheritable. 

Heredity O^^^rea'i-tt), n. [L. hereditas, from 
heres, heredis, an helr.l In biol. hered- 
itary transmission of qualities of like kiud 
with those of tlie parent; the doctrine that 
the oflspring inherits the characteristics of 
the parent or parents. See ATAVISM. 

Already, in tiie last two cliaptcrs. the law of hered- 
itary transmission has been tacitly assumed. . . . 

I Understood in its entirety, the law is, that each plant 
or animal produces others of like kind with itself. . . . 
That wheat produces wheat— that existing oxen have 
descended from ancestral oxen— that every unfolding 
organism eventually takes the form of the class,order. 
genus, and species from which it sprang ; is a fact 
whicli, by force of repetition, has acquired In our 
minds almost the aspect of a necessity. It is in this, 
however, that heredtty Is principally displayed : the 
plienomenai commonly referred to it being quite 
subordinate manifestations. Herbert Spencer. 

Hereidld, n. .See HKnezELD. 

Here^ence t (h^i’^hens), adv. From hence. 

II Jonson. 

Herein (herdnO. adv. In this. 

Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit. John xv. 8. 

Hereinafter (hCr-1n-artCr), adv. In law, in 
this afterwards: applied to something after- 
wards to be named or described. 

Tills .'issociation has taken into its serious con- 
sideration a proposal, emanating from the aforesaid 
Samuel Pick wick and three other Pickwick iansArrr- 
ina/fer n.imcd. Dickens. 

Hereinto (her-in'to), adv. Into this. 
Heremitt (ho're-mft). n. A hermit. 
Herexnitical (he-ro-miVJk-al), a. [.see Her- 
mit.] Relating or pertaining to a hermit; 
solitary; secluded from society. 

Keren, t a. Made of hair. Chaucer. 


Keren, t a. Made of hair. Chaucer. 
Hereoi (her-oF), adv. Of this ; concerning 
this; from this. 

Hereqf i:a\\\es it that Prince Harry is vaiinnt. Shak. 

Hereon (hdr-onO. adv. On this. 

Hereout (hor-oiitO, adv. Out of this. 
Here-remain (herirS-m&n), n. stay; resi- 
dence. ' Since my here-remain in England. ' 
Shak. [Rare.] 

Heresiaxeb (lie-rd'si-llrk), n. [Gr. hairesiar- 
chos, haireeiarMis, haireeis, heresy, and 
archi, rule.] A leader in heresy; the chief 
of a sect of heretics; a prominent or arch 
heretic. 

The pope declared him not only an heretic, but an 
heresiarch. Stillingfiwt. 

HeresiarOhy (he-rS^sl-Srk-i), n. Chief 
heresy. 

(The Alcoran) consists of heresiarchies against 
our blessed Saviour. .Vi'r T. Hcroert. 

H«rMlogTapll0r(he-Te*il.ogte-MrXn. lOr. 
hatreii$ and gra^.] One who writes on 
heresies. 

treatlee on nereey. 

BMrMQT (he're-aiX n., IVr. hirMt: L. hamts; 


Fate, Or, fat, f»ll; mi, met, Mr; pine, pin; nOte, not, rnttve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, ponnd; U, So. abune; y. So. teg. 
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HERMETIC 


Or. hairem, a taking, a choosing, the thing 
chosen, a principle or set of principles, from 
haireO^ to take, seize, hold.] 1. A doctrine 
of set of principles at variance with estab- 
lished or generally received principles; an 
opinion or doctrine tending to create di- 
vision; an unsound or untenable doctrine of 
any kind, as in politics, morality, 


this as in other respects, is controlled by 
tile custom of the manor. The above kind 
of heriot is called herioi eiuttow; but there 
is another kind, called heriot semiee, which 
is due upon a special reservation in a grant 
or lease of lands. 

Herlotable (he'ri-ot-a-bl), a. Subject to tlie 
payment of a heriot. 


When 1 call duelling, and similar aberrations of 
honour, a moral heresy^ I refer to the force of the 
Gr. irrxf'r.us signifying a principle or opinion taken 
up by the will for the will's sake, as a proof or pledge 
to itself of its own power of self-determination, in- 
dependent of all other motives. Coleridge, 

Specifically— 2. In fAdof. a fundamental error 
In religion, or an error of opinion respecting 
some fundamental doctrine of religion. But 
in countries where there Is an established 
church an opinion is deemed heresy when 
it differs from that of the church, and the 
Roman Catholic Church regard all who tire 
not within her pale as guilty of heresy. The 
Scriptures being the standard of faith, any 
opinion that is repugnant to its doctrines 
is heresy; but as men differ in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, an opinion deemed 
liei'ctical by one body of Christians may be 
deemed orthodox by another.— 3. In /ain, an 
offence against Christianity, consi.stlug in a 
denial of some of its essential doctrines, 
publicly avowed and obstinately maintained. 
Blacketone. 

Heretic (he' re- tik), n. [L. heeretiem, Or, 
hairetikoa, able to choose, heretical, from 
haireo, to choose. See Hkkesy. ] 1. A per- 
son who holds heretical opinions; apecifi- 
cully,one of any religion, but parllculurly the 
Christian, who holds and teaches opinions 
repugnant to the established faith, or that 
which is made the standard of orthodoxy; 
strictly, a person who holds and avows re- 
ligious opinions contrary to the doctrines of 
Scripture, the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. 

A man that is an heretic after the first and second 
.'idinonition, reject. Tit. iii. lo. 

2. Ill the R. Cat ft. Ch. one who does not sub- 
mit to the teachings of the church; a Tro- 
testant. 

Heretical (he-ret'lk-al), a. Containing or 
jiertaiiiitig to heresy; contrary to established 
or generally received opinions or principles; 
contrary to the established religious faith, , 
or to what is regarded as the true faith. 

No opinion can be heretical but that whicli is not 
true. Prof. Sedgtvtik. 

Heretloally (he-ret'ik-al-ll), adv. In a here- 
tical manner; with heresy. 

Heretlcate (he-ret'ik-at), v.t To decide to 
lie heresy or to be a heretic. 

HeretlClde (he-rot'l-sld), 71. [Ileretic, and 
L. ccedo, to kllM The act of putting a here- 
tic to death. Mather. [Karo. ) 

Hereto (her-to'), adv. To this. 

Heretofore (her-tb-forO. ade. Before or up 
to this time: in times before the present; 
formerly. * //crefo/ore you will find.* Swift. 
Heretog.Heretocm (he're-tog, ho'i-b-tok), n. 
[A. Sax. heretoga—here, an army, and toga, 
a leader, from teogan, teon. to lead; G. her- 
zog, a duke.] In Anglo-Saxon times, the 
loader or commander of an army, or the 
commander of the militia in a district. 
Hereunto (hSr-un-tb'), ade. Unto this or 
this time; hereto. 

Hereupon (her-up-on'), adn. Upou this; 
hereon. 

Herewith (libr-witlOt add. [From Aer^and 
udfA.] With this. 

Hereil^df HeregUd (he're-yeld, he're-gild), 
n. (A. Sax. heregeola, heregUd, a inilitary 
tribute— Adrc, an army, and gild, payment. 
Comp, heriot. ] In Scots law, anciently a fine 
payable on certain conditions to a superior 
oil the death of his tenant. It generally 
consisted of the best horse, ox, or cow. The 
tenn corresponds to the English Heriot. 
Herie,t v.t. To praise; to honour. See 
IIKRY. 

Herle,t n. Praise; honour; worship. Spenser. 
Heriot (he'ri-ot), n. [A. Sax. heregeat, here- 
geatu, a military preparation; what was 
^ven to the lord or the manor to prepare 
for war— Atfm, an army, and geatu, provi- 
sion, treasure, from geatan, to grant.] In 
English law, a tribute or One, as the best 
beast or other chattel, payable to the lord 
of the fee on the decease of the owner, land- 
holder, or vassal. Originally the heriot con- 
sisted of military furniture, or of horses and 
arms which went to equip the vassaPs suc- 
cessor. Heriots firom freeholders are now 
rare; uut horiots from copyholders are not 
so. The right of the landlord, however, in 


The tenants arc chieSy custoinury ami heriotable. 

Pitru. 

Herlsson (hc'ris-son), n. [Fr., O.Fr. herigon, 
erigon, a liedgehog, from L.L. ericuniem, 
from L. ericius, a hedgehog. ] In fort, a beam 
or bar armed with iron spikes pointing out- 
ward, and turning on a pivot, used to block 
up a passage. 

Heritable (he'rit-a-bl), a. [O.Fr. heritable, 
abbrov. from L. L. hereditabUis. Sec If rkk- 
lilTAULK.J 1. Capable of being inherited; 
inheritable. See extract below. [Scotch.] 

In the kiw of Scotland (the old Roman distinction 
of things into corporeal and incorporeal hasl given 
pkice to the distinction between heritable ana moit^ 
able rights, a ilistinction resting more oti tlie legal 
riglits of the heir and of the executor, than on Uie 
nature of the subjects themselves. Generally all 
rieiits in. or connected with land, are heritable. 
whatever moves itself, or can be moved, without in- 
jury to itself or the subject with which it is connected, 
and whatever is not united to land is movable. Uut 
these general rules are subject to exceptions and 
modifications. Things, in themselves movable, may 
become heritable by succession. Wh.atever has been 
by art annexed to land, or other heritable suViJect, so 
that it cannot be removed without injury or change 
of nature, is heritable, by accession. Whatever is by 
growth connected with the soil is heritable under 
certain exceptions. Belfs Scots Law Diet. 

2. Capable of inheriting or taking by de- 
scent 

Uy the canon law this son shall in; l(*gitliricite and 
heritable. Sir M. Hale. 

—Heritable bond, in Scots law, a bond for a 
sum of money, to which is joined for the 
creditors' further security a conveyance of 
land or of heritage, to be held by the credi- 
tor in security of the debt. Heritable rightn, 
sec extract under sense 1. Heritable secu- 
rity, security constituted by heritable ])ro- 
perty. 

Heritably (lie'rit-ab-li), adv. By way of in- 
heritance; 80 as to bo capable of traiismis- 
siuii by inheritance; as, to convey a pro- 
perty heritably. 

Heritage (he'rit-aj), n. [Fr., from L. here- 
ditas,nereditatis, heritage, from hteres, 
hivredis, an heir.] 1. An estate that passes 
from an ancestor to an heir by descent or 
course of law; that which is inherited; in- 
heritance; in Scots law, heritable estate; 
realty. 

While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. Allan Cunninghant. 

2. In Scrip, the saints or people of God, as 
being claimed by him, and the objects of his 
special care. 

As being lords over God’s heritage. i Pel. v. 3. 

Heritance (he'rit-ons), n. Heritage; inheri- 
tance. [Rare.] 


Robbing their children of Xhe herifatite 
Their fathers handed down. Southey. 

Heritor (he'rit-6r), n. [Fr. hMtier, an heir.] 
In Scots law, the proprietor of a heritable 
subfect; a proprietor or landholder iu a 
parish. 

neritrlx (he'rit-riks), n. A female heritor. 

HerkOft v.t. To hearken. Chaucer. 

Herling, Hirling (hArling), 71 . The young 
of the sea- trout. 

Hermai, Hermm (h^rimf. hcVme)>n. pi. Heo 
Hermes, 2. 

Hermaic, Hermaical (h^r-mfi'ik. h6r-ina'- 
ik-al), a. Of or relating to licrmcs or Mer- 
cury. Cudworth. 

Hermannia (hf^r-man'iii-a), n. pi. [After 
Hermann, once professor of botany at Ley- 
den.] A genus of the order Stercu1iacea\ 
consisting of small shrubs and undorshrubs 
most abundant at the Cape of Good Hope, 
but represented also in North Africa and 
^lexico. 

Hermapbrodeity (h6r-mafrod-o"i-ti), m. 
Iforinaphrodism. R. Jonson. 

Harmapbrodism (hdr-maf'rod-izmx 71. 
[See b^ow.] The state of being herma- 
phrodite; the union of the two sexes iu the 
same individual. 

Hermapbrodite (hAr-maf rod-U), n. [Fixim 
lierrnaphroditos, son of Hermes and Aphro- 
dite, who bocatno united into one body with 
Hahnacis while bathing in the fountain of 
which she was the nymph.] 1. An animal in 
which the characteristics of both sexes are 
either really or apparently combined; an 
animal having the parts of generation both 
of male and female, so that reproduction 
can take place without the union of two 


individuals. Hermaphrodites are divided 
into true and spurious, the first exhibiting 
a real combination of the characteristics of 
the two sexes; while in the second, the com- 
bination is only apparent. The animals in 
which the organs of the two sexes are nor- 
mally combined iu the same individual are 
confined to the Invertebrate division of the 
animal kingdom, as for example certain 
groups of the inferior worms, molluscs, 
barnacles, &c. Tliere are no real herma- 
phrodites in the human spodoa 

Nor man nor woman, scarce hertnaphrodite. 

Dryden. 

2. In bot. a flower that contains both tlie 
stamen and the pistil, or the male and fe- 
male organs of generation, within the same 
floral envelope or 011 the same receptacle. 

Hermapbrodite (h^T-maf'rod-it), a. In- 
cluding or being of both sexes; of a mon- 
grel or hybrid nature; us, a hermaphrodite 
animal or fioytoT. — HermaphrodUe brig 
ipiaut), a brig that is Bi|uare-nggcd forward 
and schooner-rigged aft. 

Hermapbroditic, Hermapbroditlcal 

^6r-mafTod-lt"lk, h6r-marroudt"ik-al), oi 
Of or pertaining to a hcrmaplirodite; par- 
taking of both sexes. 


Look on me. and with all thine eyes, 

Male, female, yea hermaphroditic eyes. B. gtonxon. 

Hermapbrodltically (iisr-marrod-ink-ai- 
li). adv. After the manner of hermniihro- 
dites. 

Hermapbrodittsm (hftr-inarrod-it -izm), n. 
Same as Hennaphrodism. 

Hermeneutic, Hermeneutical (h6r-mo- 
nii'tik, h^r-ine-nu'tik-al). a. [Gr. hermenen- 
tikos, from herrneneus, an interpreter, from 
Hennfis, Mercury.] Interpreting; explain- 
ing; exegetieal; unfolding the signification; 
ns. herme7ieutic theology, that Is, the art of 
expounding the Beriptures. 
Hermeneutically Oi^r^me-nu'tik-al-li), adv. 
According to the acknowledged principles 
of just interpretation. 

Hermeneutics (hSr-mo-nu'tiks), n. The art 
or science of flnding the meaning of an 
author's words and phrases, and of explain- 
ing it to others; exegesis; the art or science 
of interpretation: especially applied to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 

We have to deplore that the Acid of sacred her- 
metteutics has lately too often been made an .arena 
of fierce fightings and uncharitable disputations. 

Dr. C. Wordsworth. 

Hermeneutlst ( hf*r - m€* - nu ' tist ), n. One 
versed in hemirnciitics; an interpreter. 
Hermes (h^rimez), n. 1 . in myth, the name 
given to Mercury by the Greeks.— 2. (jd. 

Hennai or Hetmcp). In 
Greek antUj. a statue com- 
posed of a head, usually 
that of the god Hermes, 
placed on a quadrangular 
pillar, the height of which 
corresponded to the stature 
of the human body. The 
Athenian houses had one of 
these statues placed at the 
door, and sometimes also in 
till? peristyle. I'lio herinie 
wore held in groat rever- 
ence. 2'hey were likewise 
placed in front of temples, 
near to tombs, in the gym- 
nnsia, libraries, porticos, 
and public places, at the 
comers of streets, on high- 
roads as sign -posts with 
distances inscribed upon 
them, and on the bound- 
aries of lands and states, 
and at the gates of cities, 
aermesianism (hdr-md'zi- 
an-izm), n. A rationalizing 
theory held by some Qer- 
1 lermes or Mer- nian Catholics, derived from 
cury. Oeiirge Hermes, professor 
at Bonn. 

Hermetic, Hermetloal (hSr-met'lk. h^r- 
met'ik-al), a. f Fr. hertn^turue, from Hermes 
Trismeyuffng (Hermes the thrice-greatest), a 
name given by the Nco-Platouists and the 
devotees of alchemy and mysticism to the 
Egyptian god Thoth, after Heraies, the 
Greek god of solences and inventor of chem- 
istry, from their regarding him as the author 
of all mysterious doctriues, and especially 
of alchemy iphilosophia hennetica). ] 1. Ap- 
pellative of or pertaining to chemistry; 
chemical. 

Just as the dream of the philosopher's stone in- 
duces dupes, under the more plausible delusions of 
the hermetic art, to neglect all rational means of im- 
proving their fortunes. Burke. 
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2. Pertaining or belonging to that species of 
philosophy which pretends to solve and ex- 

S lain all the phenomena of nature from the 
\iree chemical principles, salt, sulphur, and 
mercury; as, the hermetic philosophy.— 

3. Pertaining to or belonging to the system 
which explains the causes of diseases and the 
operations of medicine on the principles of 
the hemictical philosophy, and particularly 
on the system of on alkali and acid ; as, her- 
metical physic or medicine. — 4. Perfectly 
close, so that no air, gas, or spirit can 
escai^; as, an hermetic seal. The hermetic 
seal of a vessel or tube is formed by fusing 
the edges of tlie mouth or aperture and 
bringing Uicm together so that by their union 
the aperture or passage is accurately closed. 
-Ilermetic booke, (a) books of the Egyptians 
which treat of astrology, (b) Books which 
treat of univcrsid principle.s, of the natiiro 
and orders of celestial beings, of medicine 
and other topics. 

Hermetically (ht^r-met'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
iiermetical manner ; chemic^dly ; by means 
of fusion; closely; accurately; as, a vessel 
hermetically sealed or closed. 

Ha rminium (her-uirui-um), yl A genus of 
plants, iiat. order Orcliidacea). il. Manor- 
chie (green musk-orchis) is a Britisli ]dant 
found In chalky pastures. It is a small plant 
with two raiUcal lanceolate leaves and a 
dense slender spike of small fragrant green- 
ish flowers. 

Hermit (hOr'init). w. [Fr. ermite, O.Fr. her- 
mite, O.E. eremite. Or. eremitee, from eri- 
moe, lonely, solitary, desert.] 1. A person 
who retires from society and lives in soli- 
tiKle; a recluse; an anchoret; especially, a 
person who lives in solitude disengaged from 
the cares and interruptions of society for 
the purpose of religious .contemplation and 
devotion. —2. t A beadsman; one bound to 
pray for another. 

For those of old. 

And the l.'ite di(niities heap'd up to them, 

We rest your htrtnits. Shak. 

Stn. Anchorite, recluse, eremite, ascetic. 
HermitaiTfl (h^r'niit a]), n. 1. The habita- 
tion of a hennit ; a house or hut with its 
appendages, in a solitary place, where a 
hermitdwells; ahermitary; hence, a secluded 
habitation. 

A little lowly k^rmitaj^e it was, 

Iiowit ill .*1 (laic, hard by a forest's side. Spenser. 

2. A kind of French wine produced along 
the Lower Rhone : so named from a little 
hill near Tain in the department of lirdnie, 
where this wine is produced. It is of two 
kinds, red and white. 

Two more (drcii'^) of the s.inic kind heis^htened it 
intuu perfet.t I.autrucdo«: ; fiointhcncc it p;ivsv«i into 
A florid AHdi'cou. 

Hermitan (h^r-mi-tanO* n. A dry iiurtheily 
wind on the coast of Guinea. See UaAMAT- 
TA.N. 

Hermitary (l>^f"niit-a-ri). n. A cell for the 
use of a hermit annexed to some abbey. 
Hermit-crab (h^Fmit-krab), n. A name com- 
mon to a family (Pagiiri do?) of well-known 
decapod crustaceans. These crabs take pos- 
session of and occupy the cast-olf univalve 
shells of vtirious molluscs, carrying this 
habitation about with them, and changing 
it for a larger one as tliey increase in size. 
I'he most common British species is the 
Pagnrtie Bernhardm, popularly known as 
the soldier-crab. 8ce Pagukihas. 
Hermitesfl (h6r'init-cs), n. A feiiialo hennit. 

The viulet U truly the htrmtUss of flowers. 

Parthenia Sacra. 

Hermitical (h^r-mit'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
or suited to a hermit or to retired life. 
Hermodactyl (her -mo -dak 'til), n. [Or. 
//err/e^tf, Mercury, and daktylon, a Anger; 
Mercury's finger. ] In phat. a rout broiiglit 
from Turkov. It Is in the shape of a heart 
flattened, of a white colour, compact, but 
easy to be cut or pulverized, and of a viscous 
sweetish taste, with a slight 'degree of acrid- 
ity. It Is supposed to he the corm of some 
at present undetermined species of Col- 
chicum, and was anciently in great repute as 
a cathartic; but that which is now furnished 
has little or no cathartic quality. 
HermoRenean. Hermogenlan (h«r-ni6-]e- 
iic'an, her-ni6-jc'rii-an), n. One of a sect of 
ancient heretics, so called from their leader 
ilermogenee, who lived near the close of the 
second century, and who held matter to he 
the source of all evil, and that souls are 
formed of corrupt matter. 

(h6ru), n. A heron (which see). 

1 come from haunts of coot and kern. Tenftjfson. 

Hemandia (hAr-nan'di-a), n. [After Dr. 


Hernandez, a Spanish botanist.] A genus 
of large East Indian trees, forming the nat. 
order Homandiacen. H. Sonora, or Jack- 
in-a-box, is so called from the noise made 
by the wind whistling through its persistent 
involucela. The fibrous roots chewed and 



applied to wounds caused by the Macassar 
poison form an effectual cure, and the Juice 
of the leaves is a powerful depilatory; it 
destroys the hair whenever it is applied 
without pain. The wood is light ; that of 
il. guiancfieie takes flro so readily from a 
flint and steel that it is used in the same 
way as amadou. 

HemaxuliaceSS (h^r-nan'di-a'^so-e), n. pi. A 
natural order of incomplete exogenous 
plants, the species of which are lofty trees 
with alternate entire leaves, and flowers 
arranged in axillary or terminal spikes or 
corymbs. Tlie oivder contains only the genus 
Hemandia. See Hernandia. 

Hemant-fieedS (h^r'nant-sedz), n. pi. A 
commercial iiatiic for the seeds of Hernan- 
dia Qvigera, imported from India for tanning 
purposes. 

Herne, tti. [A.SBjr. hirtw.] A comer. Chau- 
cer. 

Heme-pan f (h^jm'pan). n. [A. Sax. hermee, 
brains, and pan. Sec IIaknh.] The skull- 
cap or iron pan worn under the helmet 

Hernia (h^^ni-a), n. [L. hernia, perhaps 
from Or. ernoe, a sprout.] In zurg. an en- 
]argomcnt formed by some part which has 
escaped from its natural cavity by some 
aperture, and projects externally; as, hernia 
of the brain, of the thorax, of the abdomen. 
Hernia of the abdomen, the most common 
form of hernia, consists of the protrusion of 
the viscera through natural or accidental 
apertures in the cavity of the abdomen. — 
Strangulated hemiia, a hernia so tightly 
compressed In some part of the channel 
through which it has been protmded, as 
to stop its functional activity and produce 
swelling of the protruded part. 

Hemlai (li^r'ni-al), a. J*crtaining to or con- 
nected with hernia. 

Hemiarla (li6r-iii-a'ri-a), n. A genus of 
creeping and half-slimbby plants, the rup- 
tiii'e-worts, natives of temperate Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, nat. order Ulecebracees. 
They were supposed to be useful iu the cure 
(»f hernia, hence the name. //. glahra is 
found in Britain; but none of the species 
are of any interest, 

HemiOlOgy(bf:r-ni-oVo-ji),n. 1. That branch 
of surgery which has reference to ruptures. 

2. A treatise on raptures. 

Herniotomy (h^r-nl-ot'o-mi), n. [E. hernia, 

and Gr. tome, a cutting, from temnd, to cut. ] 
In mrg. the operation for strangulated lier- 
nia; celotomy. 

HernlOUB (h^r^ni-us^ a. Same as Hernial. 

HemsllEW (hAm'shg), n. A heron. 

As when a cast of faulcons make their flight 
At an hernshaw, that iyes aloft on wing. Sptfiser. 

[For a popular corruption of tills word, see 
Handsaw.] 

Horo(he'rd),n. pi. Heroes (h^'rdz). [L. heroz. 
Or. heroz.J 1, In myth, a kind of demigod 
sprung from the union of a divine witli a 
human being, mortal indeed, but partaking 
of inimortality, and after his death placed 
among the gods.— 2. A maff of distin^ished 
valour, intrepidity, or enterprise in danger; 
a prominent or central personage in any 
remarkable action or event ; as, a hero in 
arms. 

Such as rained 

To height of noblest temper heroes old. 

Arming to little. Miiton. 

3. A great, illustrions, or extraordinary per- 
son ; as, a hero in learning. Johnson. —4. llio 
principal personage fn a poem, play, novel, 
Btory,or the like, or the person who has the 


; principal share in the transactions related, 

; as Achilles in the Iliad, Ulysses in the 
‘ Odyssey, and Afineas in the ACneid. *Anepic 
; hero.* Dry den. 

Herodlan (he-rod'i-an), n. One of a party 
among the Jews, taking their name from 
Herod, and represented hv Matthew and 
Mark as acting m concert with the Pharisees 
in endeavouring to obtain from Jesus Christ 
I the materials for his accusation. 

I Hen>-nrraAt (hd-rfl-e'rant), n. A wandering 
; hero. Quart. Rev. 

I Heroenat (hd'rd-es), n. A female hero; a 
{ lieroine. 

In which were held, by sad decease. 

Heroes and heroesses. Chapman. 

Heroic (hC-rdlk), a. [L. heroienz, from Mroz, 
heroiz, a hero. See H SRO. ] 1. Pertaining to 
a hero or heroes; becoming a hero; charac- 
teristic of a hero : as, heroic action ; heroie 
enterprises.— 2. Having the character or at- 
tributes of a hero; brave and magnanimous; 
intrepid and noble; as. Hector, the heroic son 
of Priam; an heroic race. ' Being but fourth 
of that heroic line.' Shak. * Heroic, stoic 
Cato, the sententious. ’ Byron . -3. Reel ting 
the acliievemeuts of heroes; epic. 

An heroic poem, truly such, is the greatest work 
which the soul of man is capable to produce. 

Drydiu. 

4. U’sed in heroic poetry ; as, heroic verse ; 
an hemic foot. — Heroic age, in Greek hint 
or myth, the when the heroes are sup- 
posed to have lived, ascmi-mythical period 
preceding that which is truly historic.- 
Heroic treatment, remediez, in toed, treat- 
ment or remedies of a violent character. - 
Heroic verze, in English poetry, as also in 
German and Italian, the iamhic of ten syl- 
lables. in French the iambic of twelve, and 
in chissical poetry the hexameter. - Syn. 
Brave, intrepid, courageous, daring, valiant, 
bold, gallant, fearless, enterprising, noble, 
magnanimous, illustriouB. 

Heroic (he-ro'ik), n. 1. An heroic verse.— 

2.t A hero. 

Many other particular circuin.stanccs of his (Ho- 
mer’s) gods ashisting the ancient keroics, might 
justly breed offence to any serious reader, yarkson. 

Heroical (he-ro'ik-al), <t. Same as Heroic. 
Heroically (he-ro'ik-aMi), adv. In an heroic 
manner; with valour; bravely; courage- 
ously; intrepidly; as, the wall was heroic- 
ally defended. 

Heroicalness (liC-rC'ik-al-ncs), n. Tlie qua- 
lity of being heroic; heroism. Sir K. Digby. 
[Rare.] 

Heroicly (he-rd'ik-li), adv. Heroically. 
[Rare.] 

Samson hath quit himself 
I..ikc Samson, and herotciy hath fliiish'd 
A life heroic. Milton. 

Heroicness (he-rO'ik-nesX n. Heroicalness 
(which see). 

Heroi-coiiiic,Heroi-coinicalO^^'rd'i‘lfom"- 
ik, he'rd-i-kom"ik-al), a. [See Hero and 
Comic.] Consisting of the heroic and the 
ludicrous; denoting the high burlesque; as, 
a heroi-comic poem. 

Heroid (hc'ro-id), n. A poem in the epis- 
tolary form, supposed to contain the senti- 
ments of some hero or heroine on some in- 
teresting occasion: from the Ueroidez or 
heroic epistles of Ovid. 

Beroiiy (hS-rd'i-fl), v.L To make heroic. 

This act of Weston has heroi/ied the profession. 

Brummel. 

Heroine (he^ra-in), n. [Fr. hJroine, from 
hero (which sco).] 1. A female hero ; a wo- 
man of a brave spirit.— 2. The principal fe- 
male character m a poem, play, novel, ro- 
mance, story, or tlie like. 

Heroine (he'rO-in), v.i. To act or play the 
heroine. Sterne. 

Heroiem j^e'rO-ism). n. [Fr. Mroiame. See 
Hero.] The qualities of a hero; bravery; 
courage; intrepidity. 

Heroism is the self-devotion of genius mantfeiting 
itself in action. Hare. * 

flTN.'Braverv, gallantry. Intrepidity, daring, 
courage, boldness, fearlessness, enterprise, 
magnanimity. 

Heron (he'run), n. [Fr. hPron, O.Fr. hairon, 
from LL (tenth cent.) aironem, tibm 
O.H.G. heigro, heigero, a heron; the word 
also appears in Fr. as aigre, dim. ai^tu, 
whence E. egret ] A grallatorlal bird of the* 
genus Ardea, constitutinff with the storks 
and bitterns the family Ardeidn. Theq[ieoies 
are very numerous, and almost universally 
spread over the globe. They are distin- 

S iished by having a long bill cleft beneath 
6 eyes, a compressed body, long slender 
legs naked above the tarsal Joint, three toes 
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in fronts the two outer united by a mem- 
brane, and by moderate winga The tall is 
shorty rounded, and composed of ten or 
twelve feathers. The common heron is 
about 3 f6et in length from the point of the 
bill to the end of we tail, builds its nest in 
high trees, many being sometimes on one 



Common Heron {ArHea cinerea). 


tree. It was formerly in high esteem for the 
table, and, being remarkable for its directly 
ascending flight, was the special game pur- 
sued in falconry. The common heron is the 
Ardea cinerea; the great heron the A. hero- 
dia», an inhabitant of America ; the groat 
white heron, A. or Herodiaa alba; and the 
green heron. A. mreaeens, the flesh of which 
is much esteemed in North America. 

HeronerOft n. A hawk made to fly only at 
the heron. Chaueer. 

Heronry (he'run-ri), n. A place where he- 
rons broea. 

Herou*B-bill (he'mnz-bil), n. A 

f enus of hardy plants, Erodium 
nat. order Ooraniaceie ). so 
named because the long-beaked 
fniit has been fancied to re- 
semble the head and breast of a 
heron. Called also Stork's-bUL 
HeronBewe,t n. A hernshaw; 
a young heron. Chaucer, 

Heronahaw (he'run-shg), n. A 
heron: a hernshaw. 

HeroologiBt fhe-rd ol'o-JistX n. 

One who writes or treats of 
heroes. IRare.] 

Hero'B Fountain (h^'rOz foun'- 
tan), n. (From Hero of Alexan- n-ro’s 
dria, to whom the invention of Fountain, 
the instrument is ascribed.] A 
pneumatic apparatus in which the elastic 
force of a conflned body of air, increased 
by hydraulic pressure and reacting upon the 
surface of water in a closed reservoir, pro- 
duces a Jet which may rise above that sur- 
face to a height eoual to the effective height 
of the pressing column. 

HerOBhip (ho'rd-ship), n. The character or 
condition of a hero. 



(He), his three years of heroshi^ expired. 

Returns Indignant to the slighted plow. Cawfier, 

Hero-wonhlp (hs'ra-w^r-shlp), n. The 
worship of heroes, practised by the nations 
of antiquity; reverence paid to, or to the 
memory of, heroes or great men. 

Herpe (hdr'pB), n. [Erroneous form of Gr. 

l The falcated sword of Perseus; a 
harlequin's wooden sword. Mantvder. 
HerpeB (hAypez), n. (Gr. herpia, from herp6, 
to creep.] A vesicular disease which, in 
most of its forms, passes through a regular 
course of increase, maturation, decline, and 
termination, in from ten to fourteen daya 
The vesicles arise in distinct but irregular 
clusters, which commonly appear in quick 
succession, and near toother, on on inflamed 
base ; generally attended with heat, pain, 
and considerable constitutional disorder. 
The term includes shingles, ringworm, and 
the like. The name herpes is given to the 
disease from the tendency of the irruption 
to creep or spread from one part of the skin 
to another. 

HbrpOBteB (hdr-pes^tez). n. A genus of Old 
World vivorrine carnivora, comprising the 
various species of the ichneumons. See 
lOHNBUMON. 


ik-fu), a. 


hdr-pet'- 


eruptions; resem 
of its nature; 


lofqk, hBr-pero-lof 
herpetology. 


iofloal (hBr-j 
k-BlX a. Pertain/ 


►Fo. 

to 


I HerpetplOgiit (har-pet-oro-Jist), n. A per* 
son versed in herpetology. 

Herpetology (h^r-pet-oro-Ji), n. [Gr. her- 


peton, a cree], 
discourse.] A 


\ quadrupeds, as 
oiM, and serpents. 


iiing, a reptile, and logoa, 
iescrlption of reptiles; the 
idingovipa- 


natural history of reptiles, inclu( 

\ the crocodile, frog, and 


rouB . 
tortoise 

Herpeton (h^r^pet-on), n. [Or., a reptile.] 
A genus of non-venomous serpents of Bouth- 
em Asia, allied to Eryx, and characterized 
by two soft flexible prominences covered 
with scales which are appended to the 
muzzle. Written also Erj^ton, 

Herr (her), n. [G.] The title by which per- 
sons of respectable position are addressed 
in Germany, and equivalent in most cases 
to the English Mr. 

Herrledft np. [flee IIery.J Honoured; 
praised; celebrated. Spenaer. 

Herring (hearing), n. [A. Bax. hcering, heriug, 
D. harxng, O. haring^ Iccl. hceringr, her- 
ring. Tile root meaning is probably seen 
in A. Sax. here-Gr. heer, Goth, harjia^ an 
army, a multitude, from the flsh moving in 
shoals.] The name given to two distinct 

but closelr * — --- ' ' " “ 

Ashes of 
C, Lecushii. 

ring, and is too well known to require de- 
scription. Its annual migration is not, as 
has been supposed, from a colder to a milder 


suppoi 
but is ] 


climate, but 
of the ocean to 
the increasing burden of milt of roe. 


probably from a i 
[> a shallower. Impellec 


rt 

by 

the 


) water where it has 


spring iiionths, and 
3 it may deposit its 


herring leaves the deej 
passed the winter and 
seeks the coast where 
ova. and where they may be exposed to the 
influences of oxygen, heat, and sun-light, 
which are essential to their development. 
They are generally followed by multitudes 
of hakes, dog-flshes, <kc., and gulls and other 
sea-birds hover over the shoals. They swim 
near the surface, and are therefore easily 
taken by not. So great is their fecundity 
that the enormous number taken appears 
to produce no diminution of their abun- 
dance, as many as 08,000 eggs having been 
counted in the roe of one female. The 
herrin^-flshery has been prosecuted in Eng- 
land since the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. Herrings are found from high nor- 
thern latitudes to as low os the northern 
coasts of France. They are met with on 
the coast of America as low as Carolina, and 
they are found in the seas of Kamtschatka. 
C. Leachii is smaller than the common her- 
ring, but is deeper In body in proportion 
to its length. It only appears occasionally 
on our coasts.— of the herritiga. See 
CHrMGRA 4t 

HerrlUffbone (he'ring-bdn), a. Pertaining 
to or like the spine 
of a herring; spe- 
ciflcally, a term 
applied by masons 
to courses of stone 
laid angularly, so 
that those In each 
course are placed 
obliquely to the 
right and loft al- 
ternately. It is a 
species of ashlar. 
— Herring bom- 
atitch, a kind of 
cross-stitch seam, mostly used in woollen 
work. 



Herringbone (he^ring-1)dn), v,t and i. To 
seam with a herrlngbone-Btitch. 
Herrlng-bUfl (he'rlng-lmsX n. [D. haring- 
buia, a nerring-bua] A peculiar boat of 10 
or 15 tons used In the herring-flsheiy. 
Herrliuf-ourer (lie'rlng-kur-Or), n, A gutter 
and saitor of herrlnn; a person engaged in 
the herring-trade, who employs boats, gene- 
rally for tho season, and prepares the flsh 
for the market 

Herrlng-flBbery (he'rlng-flsh-^-riX n. Tlie 
fishing for herrings, which constitutes an 
important branch of industry with tho Brit- 
ish, Dutch, French, and Americans. 
HezrtM-gUll (lie'ring-gulX n. The silvery 
gull (Larua argentatua), a common British 
species. 

Herring-pond (he'ring-pond),n. The ocean. 
—To be aent acroaa the herring-pond^ to be 
transported. [Slang.] 

Herring-work (ho'ring-w5fk), n. Herring- 
bone-work. See Hrrrinqbone. 
Hermhuter (hemliut-er), n. [From the 
establishment of the sect at HermhuL in 
Upper LosbUb.] One of a sect established 


by Nicholas Lewis, count of Zinzendorf. 
Called also Moraoiana and United Brethren. 
See Moravian. 

Herry Qie'rlX r.e. [SeeHAKRT, v.e.] To rob; 
to spoil ; to pillage; to ruin by extortion or 
severe oxactionB. [Scotch.] 

Herzyment (he'ri-ment), n. Devastation; 
spoliation: ruin. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Hera (h^rz), pron. Belonging to her; of her: 
a double genitive formed: by the addition of 
a to the true genitive of ake, and thus simi- 
lar to oura. youra, theira. It is used instead 
of her ana a noun, either as a subject or 
object or as a predicate, and cannot itself 
be Joined to a noun; as, hera is better than 
mine; I see hera; tlie book is hera (-her 
book). 

Hereof Heraalbt n. Behearsal. Spenaer; 

Chaucer, 

Hemcbel (hdr'shel), n. A planet discovered 
by Dr., afterwards Sir William Herschel, in 
1781, first called Oeorgium Sidua, In honour 
of King George III., afterwards called Her- 
achel, in honour of the discoverer, but now 
called Uranua. It has a very remote place 
in our system, and is accompanied by six 
satellites. 

Herscbellte (hAi^shel-it), n. A mineral of 
the zeolite section found in lava, brought 
from Sicily by Sir J. F. Herachel the astro- 
nomer. It occurs in six-sided prisms, is of a 
white colour, and is translucent or opaque. 
It consists of potash, silica, and alumina. 
Horse (hOrs), n. [Fr. herae: 0.¥r. herce, a 
harrow, a portcullis, from L. hirpex, hirpi- 
cia, a large rake with iron teeth used as a 
harrow; Gr. harpax, a grappling-iron used 
in sea-flghts.] 1. In fort, (a) a lattice or 
portcullis in the form of a harrow, set with 
iron spikes. It is hung by a rope fast- 
ened to a moullnet, and when a gate is 
broken it is lot down to obstruct the pass- 
age. It is called also a Sarraain or Cata- 
ract, and when it consists of straight stakes 
without cross-pieces it is called Orgues. 
(b) A liarrow, used for a cheval-de-frise. and 
laid in the way or In breaches, with the 
points up to obstruct or incommode the 
march of an enemy.— 2. A framework, often 
fashioned like a harrow, whereon lighted 
candles were placed in some of the ceremo- 
nies of the church, and at the obsequies of 
distinguished persons. The funeral herse 
of the middle ages was a temporary canopy 
covered with wax-lights, and set up in the 
church; tho eofflii was placed under the 
herse during the funeral ceremonies ; and 
when the body was brought from a distance 
other herses were also set up in the churches 
in which it was stationed at intervals during 
the Journey. Sometimes tlie herse was an 
elaborate stnicture, sustaining a great num- 
ber of wax tapers of different forms, and hav- 
ing a complete architectural character given 
to it by tabernacle work and images moulded 
in wax, in addition to the rich and costly silks, 
velvets, fringes, and banners with which It 
was covered. The plan of tho herse was 
generally srpinre, and tho structure was up- 



Hene. from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

held by four posts.— 3. A temporary monu- 
ment placed over a grave ; also, a frame- 
work placed over on effigy on a tomb.— 4. A 
carriage for bearing a dead body to tho 

S ave — in this sense commonly spelled 
earae,—5,f A solemn obsequy at funerals; 
Bfunendsong. ‘Oheavle fidrse.' Spenaer. 


eh, chain; 6h, So. look; g, go; J, Job; fi, Fk*. ton; ng, sing; 
VOL. II. 


TH, (Aen; th, fMn; w, trig; wh, whig; rh, azure. —See KEY. 
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[Possibly in this use a corruption of hsr- 
ittUh for rehearsal. In the * Faery Queen * a 
love-sick princess attending public prayers 
is said to be inattentive to them 

For the fatre damsel from the holy Merst 
Her love^slcke hart to other thoujfhts did steale. 

But even In this case it may simply mean 
snloinn ceremonial.] 

Horse (h^rs), v.t Same as Hearse (which 
see). 

Horse. Hearse OiersX a. Hoarse. [Scotch.] 
Herself (her-self), won. \ller and 
An emphusizeti or reflexive fonn of the third 
personal pronoun, feminine, used exactly in 
the same way as himseif {'which see). 
Herahlp (heirship), n. [A. Sax. here, a troop 
or body of men, whence herian, to devas- 
tate, to ravage, and A. Sax. term. 
term, ship; Icel. warfare, ravaging. ] 

1. The crime (fonnerly prevalent in Scot- 
land) of carrying off cattle by force, de- 
scribed as Hhe masterful driving off of 
cattle from a proprietor’s grounds. —2. The 
cattle driven as booty. 

HersUlon (h^rs'il-lon), n. [From herse.] 
MilU. a plank or lieam wliose sides are set 
witli spikes or nails to incommode and re- 
tard the approacrh of an enemy. 

Herst-pan (h^rst'pau). n. A frying-pan. 
Simmonds. 

Herts, t v.t. To hurt. Chaucer. 

Herte,t n. The heart.— the 
navel. Chaucer. 

HerteleSft a. Heartless; without courage. 
Chaucer. 

Hertly,t a. Hearty. Chaucer. 

Hery,t v.t. [A. Sax. herian, to praise] 
To regard as holy; to praise; to celebrate; 
to honour; to worship; to proclaim. Chau- 
cer; Wicl(f. * Ilery with hymns thy lasses 
glove.’ Spenser. 

Htrytd and h.iiIowed be thy sacred name. Drayton. 

Herygoud,t n. a cloak. 

Hexymg,t n. Praise. Chaucer. 

Hesitancy (hc'zi-taU'Si). n. [L. hcesitantia, 
a stammering, from hmito. Sec HK.SITATE.] 
The act of hesitating or doubting; slowness 
in forming decisions; the action or manner 
of one who hesitates; indecisive delibera- 
tion; doubt; vacillation. 

Some of them reasoned without doubt or /t/ji- 
iancy, Atttrbury. 

HSflitaiit (he’zi-tuiit), a. [L. hmitans, heesi- 
tantis, ppr. of hoesito. Sec HESITATE.] He- 
sitating; pausing; not ready in deciding or 
acting; wanting readiness of speech. 

He was a man of no quick utterance, but often 
hesitant, Baxter. 

Hesitant (he'/i-tant), n. EccUs. one of a sec- 
tion of the Kutychians, who w'cre undecided 
as to receiving or rejecting the decrees of 
the Synod of Chalcedon condemning the 
errors of Eutychius their founder. See 
Eutychian. 

HesltanUy (he'zl-tant li), adv. With hesi- 
tancy or dou bt . [ Rare. ] 

Hesitate (he’zl-tat), v.i pret. pp. hesir 
taied; ppr. hesitating. [L. hassito, hersita- 
turn, in tons, from hatreo, hofsum, to hang 
or hold fast, to stick ] 1. To stop or pause 
respecting decision or action; to be doubt- 
ful as to fact, principle, or determination; 
to be in suspense or uncertainty; as, we 
often hesitate what judgment to form. 

They hesitate to accept Hector's challenge. Pope. 

2. To stammer; to stop in speaking. -Syn. 
Ti> doubt, waver, scruple, deliberate, demur, 
falter, stammer. 

Hesitate (heV.i-tat). V. t. To be undecided 
about; to utter or express with hesitation 
or reluctantly; to insinuate hesitatingly. 

Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike. Pope, 

Hesitatingly (he'zl-tat-Ing-li), adv. In a 
hesitating manner. 

Hesitation (he zl-ta'shon), n. [L. haesita- 
tio, hcBsitationis, from h(Bsito, hcpsitatum. 
See Hesitate.] l. The act ot hesitating; a 
pausing or delay in forming an opinion or 
commencing action ; doubt ; suspension of 
opinion or decision from uncertainty what 
is proper to be decided. 

It is so plainly affirmed in Scripture that there Is 
no place left for hesitation. Jer. Taylor. 

2. A stopping in speech; Intermission be- 
tween words; stammering. 

Many clergymen write in so diminutive a manner, 
with such frequent bints and interlineations, that 
they are hardly able to go on without perpetual hesi- 
tations. Swipt. 

Hssitatiya (he'd-tat-iv), a. Showing hesi- 
tation. 

Heap (hesp), n. [Scotch.] Same as Hasp 
(which see). 


Hssper (hes'pdr), n. [L. hesperus.} The 
eveiiinff-star. 

Hespena (hes-pe'rl-a), n. A genus of butter- 
flies, now the type of a family, Hesperiidte, 
including several sub-genera, to some of 
which the British species belong. See llES- 
PBRIIDiB. 

Hesperian (hes-pe'ri-an), a. [L. hesperius^ 
western, from hesperus, the evening-star, 
Or. hesperos, L. vesper, the evening.] West- 
ern; situated at the west * Isles Hesperian . ' 
MUUm. 

Hesperian (hos-pd'ri-anX n. An inhabitant 
of a western country. 

Hesperides (he8-pe'ri-dcz),n. In Greek myth. 
{a)pl. the daughtersof Hesperus, the brother 
of Atlas, three or seven in number, posses- 
sors of the fabulous garden of golden fruit, 
watched over by an enchanted dragon, at 
the western extremities of the earth. Tlie 
apples were stolen by Hercules, who slew 
the dragon. (6) The garden possessed by 
tlie Hesperides. 

Before thcc stan<ls this fair Hesperides 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to lie touched, 
For dcathdike dragons here aflfright thee hard. 

Shak. 

Hesperidix^ He8peridine(heB-pc'ri-din),n. 
A crvstallizable nou-azutized compound, 
fouml in the spongy envelope of oranges 
and lemona Its nature is not yet ascer- 
tained. 

Hesperldlum^es-pe-ri'di-um), n. In hot. a 
fleshy fruit with a separable thick envelope, 
and divided internally into several separ- 
able pulpy cells by membranous dissepi- 
ments, as in the orange and lemon. 
HesperiidO (hes-pe-ilT-de), n. pi. A family 
of diurnal lepidopteri>U8 insects, of which 
the type is the genus Hesperia. These little 
large-headed butterflies have a peculiar, 
short, Jerking kind of flight, and hence they 
have received the name of skippers. Several 
species are found in England, as the Hes- 
peria sylvamis, found on the borders of 
woods, and ThymeU alveolus, or the grizzled 
skipper. 

Hesperia (lies'p^r-is), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Cruciferso, having the radicle of 
the seed bent over the back of one of the 
flat cotyledons ; rocket. They are biennial 
or annual (rarely perennial) herbs, witli 
large purple, lilac, white, or dirty yellow 
flowers. H. matronalis is the dame’s- violet. 
Hesperus (hes’p^r-us), n. See LuCTFEli. 
Hessian (he'shi-an), a. Relating to Hesse 
in Germany. - Hessian boots, a kind of long 
boots, originally introduced by the Hessian 
troops. 

Hessian (he'shl-an), n. 1. A native or inha- 
bitant of Hesse in Germany.— 2. A Hessian 
boot. 

Hessian-bit (he'shl-an-bit), n. A peculiar 
kind of jointed bit for bridles. 
He8Slan-iiy(be’shl-an-fli), n. [So called from 
the opinion that it was brought into Ame- 
rica by the Hessian troops during the war 
of independence.] A small two-winged fly 





Hcssian'ily {Ceridomyia destructor). 

a, Mjilc (natural size), b, Male (magnified), c, Pupm 
fixed on the Joint of the wheat-stalk. 

nearly black, the larva of which is very de- 
structive to young wheat. It is the Ceei- 
domyia dsstruetvr of Say. 

Hest (hest), n. [A. Sax. hies, from hdtem, to 
command ; comp. O. geheiss, a command, 
heissen, to call, to bid ; D. heeUn, to com- 
mand. Hence hehest.} Command; precept; 
injunction; order. [Poetical.] 

They, closing round him thro’ the journey home. 
Acted her hest. Tennyson. 

Wo for him when, were It on the hestot the cleareit 
necessity, rcbeUion,difloyal isolation, and mere / wiKf, 
become hit rule I Carlyle. 

Hester]i.tHester]ialt(hi»'tem,hes-tem'al), 


a. [L. hestamus, from heri, yesterday— same 
origin as yester (in yesterday). ] Pertaining 
to yesterday. 

If a chronicler should niisre|K>rt exploytes that 
were enterprised but hestem day. Holinshtd. 

Hestla (lies'ti-a), n. 1. In myth, the Greek 
equivalent ot the Latin Vesta. See Vbsta. 
2. A small planet or asteroid between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, discovered by 
Pogson, 16th August, 1857. 

Hesycliast (he'al-kast), n.' [Gr. hesuchastis, 
from hesuehazo, to be still or quiet, from 
hesuchos, still, calm.] A Quietist. 

Het (het), a. Hot. [Scotch.] 

Het,t Hette^t pret. of hete (heat). Heated. 

Her blushing het her chamber; she looked out, 

And all the air she purpled round about. 

Marlorwe. 

Hetailsm (hetVrizm), n. [Erroneously 
formed from Gr. hetaira,VL female paramour] 
The doctrine that in primitive states or 
society idl the women in a tribe are held in 
common. SirJ. Lubbock. 

Hetarlstlc (het-a-rlst'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to hetarism. 

£ven our poor relations, the anthropomorphous 
apes, are not hetaristxc. Atheneeum. 


Hetcbel (hech’el), v.t. Same as Hatehel. 
Hete, t v.t. To heat Chaucer. 

Hete,t v.t. or t. [See Hight.J To promise; 
to be called. Chaucer. 

Hetera4ieniC (ho't^r-a-den"ik). a. [Or. he- 
teros, other, different, and adin, a gland.] 
In anat. a term applied to an accidental 
tissue of a glandular structure, occurring iu 
parts devoid of glands. 

Heterarchy (he't^r-urk-i), n. [Gr. heu ros 
another, and airchi, rule.] The guvernnieiit 
of an alien. 

Hetero- (he'te-ro). [Gr. heteros, the other, 
one of two.] A prefix from the Greek de- 
noting difference, and opposed to homo, 
which signifies resemblance. 
Heterocarpous ( he'te-ro-kttr"pu8 ). a. [ Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and karpos, fruit.] 
In bot. bearing fruit of two sorts or shapes. 
Heterocephaloiis (heHe-ro-se^Tal-ns), a. 
[Gr. heteros, another, different, and kephalP, 
a head.] lii hot. a term applied to compo- 
site plants, when some flower-heads are 
male and others female in the same iiuli- 
vitlual. 

Heterocera (lie-te-ros'c-ra), n. pi, [Gr. he- 
teros, other, different, aim keros, a honi.J 
A section of the Lepidoptera, correspoiiding 
with the Linnman genera Sphinx and Tha- 
Iscna. It derives its name from the diversi- 
flod foriiiatiun of the antennso in the insects, 
which ore never terminated by a club, like 
those or the butter- 
flies, but are gener- 
ally setaceous. Ali- 
form, or fusiform, 
those of the males 
being moreover often 
furnished with lat- 
eral appendages 
. forming branches. 

H ctcrocercal (tail of Shark). HoterOOSrCSl, HS- 

tsrocerc (he'te-ro- 
s6i-"kal, ho'te-ro-B6rk), a. [Gr. heteros, an- 
other, different, and kerkos, a tail.] A term 
applied to ganoid and clasmobranchiato 
Ashes, in which the vertebral column runs 
to a point in the upper lobe of the tail, as In 
the sharks and sturgeons. It is really found 
in all osseous Ashes, but is obscured by the 
greater size of the Inferior tail lobe, which 
gives the appearance of equality. 
Heterooerldss (he'te-ro B<ir"l-d6), n. pi. (Or. 
heteros, other, different, keras, a horn, and 
eUlos, resemblance. ] A family ot small cole- 
opterous insects, of sub-aquatic habits, of 
which the genus Heterocerus is the type. 
Bee Heterocerus. 

Heterocerus (ho-te-ros'^r-us), n. [Or. he- 
teros, another, different, and keras, a horn 
or antenna. ] A genus of pentamerous cole- 
opterous insects belonging to the family 
HeteroceridsD, fonnerly included In the Cla- 
vicomes. These beetles have eleven Jointed 
antennn, the last six articulations forming 
a cylindrical serrated club. They burrow in 
sand or mud by streams or among marshes. 
Several species are found in Britain. 
HstarodXiroiiioua (he-te-rok'rO-mns), a. 
[Or. heteros, other, different, and ehr&ma, 
colour. 1 In hot. a term applied to a flower- 
head when the florets ot the centre or disc 
are different In colour from those of the 
circumference or ray. 

Heterodltal (he'te-ro-klft-al), a. Same as 

HetmdUic. 

Hetsro^ta (he'te-ro-kUt), n. [Or. hsU- 
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rokliUm^-heteras, other, different, and 
klitos, from klinO, to incline, to lean.] 1. In 

? fram. a word which is irreaular or anoma- 
ous either in declension or conjugation, or 
which deviates from ordinary forms of in- 
flection in words of a like kind. It is par- 
ticularly applied to nouns irregular in de- 
clension.— 2. Any thing or person deviating 
from common forms. 

There are strange fuUroclUts in relifn^^n nowa- 
days. » Harwell, 

Heterotilite (he'te-ro-kllt), a. Same as He- 
teroelUic. 

Heterofditlc, Heteroditical (he^to-ro- 
klit^'ik, he'te-ro-klit"ik-al), a. Deviating 
from ordinary forms or rules; irregular; 
anomalous. 

Heterodlitouat (he-te-ro'kllt-us), a, lle- 
tcroclitic. 

Heterodactyle (he'te-ro-dak'^il), a. [Gr. 
heteroe, other, different, and daktylos, a 
finger or too. ] In zooL having the toes ir- 
regular, either in regard to number or for- 
mation. 

Heterodox (he'te-ro-doks), a. fOr. heteroz, 
other, different, and doxa, opinion.] 1. In 
theol. contrary to established or generally 
received opinions; contrary to some recog- 
nized stanaard of opinion, as the creed of a 
church, the decree of a council, and the like; 
not orthodox; heretical; as, a heterodox 
opinion.— 2. Holding opinions or doctrines, 
at variance with some acknowledged stand- 
ard; not orthodox: said of persons. 
Heterodox t (he'to-ro-doks), n, A peculiar 
opinion; an opinion contrary to that which 
is established or generally received. 

Not only a simple heterodox^ but a very hard para- 
dox it will seem, and of great absurdity, if we say 
attraction is unjustly appropri.'ded unto the loacf* 
stone. Sir T. Browne, 

HeterodOXly (ln^"te-ro-doks-li), ado. In a I 
heterodox manner. 

Heterodoxnesa (he'te-ro-dokB-nes),n. State 
of being heterodox. 

Heterodoxy (lie'to-ro-dok-si), n. An opinion 
or doctrine, or a set of opinions or doctrines, 
contrary to some recognized standard, as 
the creed of a church, the decree of a coun- 
cil, and the like; heresy. 

Heterodromous (he-te-rod'ro-nius), a. [Gr. 
heteroe, other, different, and dromon, a run- 
ning, a course.] in hot running in different 
directions, as leaves on the stem and 
brandies. 

Heterogamous (ho-te-rog'a-mus), a. [Gr. 
heteroe, other, different, and gamos, mar- 
riage.] in hot a term applied to grasses 
when the ai rangomcnt of the sexes is dif- 
ferent in different spikeleis from the same 
root, as in Andropogon. Also applied to 
composite plants where the florets are of 
different sexes in the same flower-head. 
Heterogangllata (lie 'te - ro - gang'gli-a"ta), 
n,pl. [Gr. heleroH, other, different, and 

O lion, a ganglion.] A name proposed by 
388 or Owen for all the mnllusca of Cu- 
vier, in accordance with a scheme of classi- 
fleation founded on the nervous system in 
animals. 

HeterogangUate (he'te-ro-gang''gli-at). a. 
PoBseBBing a nervous system in which the 
ganglia are scattered and unsymmotrical, 
as in the mollusca. 

Hetfli'Offenet (he^te-ro-Jen), a. lletoroge- 
noouB (which see). 

Hetarmeneal (he'te-ro-1e''no-nl). a. Differ- 
ing In kind; having dissimilar qualities; he- 
terogeneous. 

' The light who.se rays are all alike refrangible. I call 
simple, noinogeneal, and similar ; and that wliuse 
rays are some more refrangible than others, 1 call 
compound, heurosental, and dissimilar. 

Sir /. Hewton. 

Heterogenealne88(he^te-ro-j6''ne-al-neB), n. 
The condition or quality of being hetero- 
geneal; heterogeneity. 

HeterOffenelty (ho'te-ro-jan-a^'i-tl), n. The 
state or quality of being heterogeneous; dis- 
similar nature or constitution; dissimila- 
rity. 

There Is hHere^ntUy nowhere; there are no breaks 
in nature. There are no unimaginable leaps in her 
unbroken course. Lord Ambtrley, 

HoterogeneouB (he'te-ro-jd^'ne-us), a. [Gr. 
heUtw, other, different, and oenos, kind.] 
Differing in kind; having unlike qualities; 
possessed of different characteristicB ; dis- 
similar: opposed to AontooetieotM, and used 
of two or more connected objects, or of a 
mass considered in respect of the parts 
of which it is composed.— 
fieifne, in grem, nouns of different genders 
in the singular and plural ; as, L. loeua, a 
place, which is of the masculine gender in 


the singular, but both masculine and neuter 
in the phxvaV—Heterogeneoue gitantitieM, 
In math, quantities which are incapable of 
being conmared together in respect to mae- 
nitude.— Jiateropeneotia nurde, surds which 
have different radical signs. 
Het6rogeneouBly(he'te-ro.j6''ud-uB-li).a<fi’. 
In a heterogeneous manner. 
Heterogeneou8ne88(iie'tc-ro-j6''ii6-us-neB), 
n. Heterogeneity (which see). 
Heterogenesis (he'ie-ro-jcii"o-Bi8), n. [Gr. 
heieron, other, different, and genetne, gener- 
ation. ] In physiol, (a) spontaneous genera- 
tion, the production of a new animal with- 
out the intervention of parents, all its pri- 
mordial elements being drawn from sur- 
rounding nature; abiogenesis. (/>) That kind 
of generation in which tlie parent, wlicihor 
a plant or animal, produces offspring differ- 
ing in structure and habit from itself, but 
in which after one or more generations the 
original form reappears. Called also Xeno- 
ge^ieniH and Alternate Generation. 8co Dio- 
GENE8LS, HoMOGENKSIS. 

Up to quite recent times it w.hs believed . . . that 
all tne various processes of multiplication ol>scrvablc 
in ditferent kinds of organisms have one essential 
ch.ir.'icter In common; it was supposed that in every 
species the .succes.stve generations arc .‘ilike. It has 
now been proved, however, that in plants, and in nu- 
merous animals, the successive generations are not 
alike; that from one generation there proceeds 
another whose members iliflcr more or less in struc- 
ture from their parents; that these produce others 
like themselves, or like their parents, or like neither, 
but that eventually the original form r appears. In- 
stead of there being, as in the cases most familiar to us, 
u constant recurrence of the same form, there is a 
cyclical recurrence of the s.ime form. These two dis- 
tinct processes of iiiultiplication may be aptly termed 
homogencsis and Meter agenesis. Herbert .Spencer, 


Heterogenlst Oi^'te-roJ'en-ist). n. One 
who believes in the theory of spontaneous 
generation. 

Heterogeny (hc-te-roj'en-i).n. fCr. heteros, 
other, different, and genos, race.] Same as 
Ueterogenenia (6). U. A. Xicholeon. 
HeterographiC (heae-ro-gfrafik), a. [Gr. 
heteron, otner, different, and grapho, to 
write.] Of or pertaining to heterography. 
Heterography (he-te-rog^ra-fl), n. That 
methndof spmlitig In which the same letters 
have dlfforent powers in different words, as 
c in cell and call. 

Heterogyna (he-te-roj'in-a), n. pi. [Gr. he- 
ftfi'OK, other, different, and gync, a woman.] 
A tribe of aculeate llymenoptcra, in wdiich 
the feinaloB are of different kinds, one fer- 
tile, the other infertile or neuter, as the 
ants. Brande. 

Heterologous (he-te-roro-gus), a. [Gr. he- 
teros, other, different, and logos, proportion.] 
Consisting of iliffcreiit elements, or of the 
same elements in different proportions; dif- 
ferent: opposed to homologous. 
Heteroinera(he-te-ro'me-ra),n.pf. [Gr. hete- 
roa, other,difforeut, 
and meros, a part. ] 
One of Latroille's 
sections of coleop- 
terous insects, in- 
cluding such as 
have five Joints in 
the tarsus of the 
flrst and second 
pair of legs, and 
only four joints in 
the tarsus of the 
third pair. Tho 
figure shows tho 
church-yard beetle 
{Blaps mortisaga)i ah, four anterior feet 
witli five Joints; e, two posterior feet with 
four Joints 

Heteromernu (he-te-ro'me-ran), n. A cole- 
opterous insect of the section lloteromera 
(which see). 

Heteromeroufl (he-te-ro'me-nis), a. l. Per- 
tuning to the Heteromera (which see).— 
2. In chem. unrelated as to chemical eom- 
sition. 
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-leteromorphlo, Htteromorphoug (he'te- 

ro-morrik, iie'te-ro-morf"u8),a. [Gr. heteros, 
other, different, and morphi, form.] Of an 
Irregular or unusual form; having two or 
more shapes; especially, in enfom. naviiig a 
wide difference of form between the larva 
and the adult. 

Heteromorphlam (heHe-ro-mor'^flzmX n. 
[See HetbromobpUIO.] In crystal, that 
property sometimes observed in compounds 
of crystallizing in different forms, though 
containing equal numbers of atoms simi- 
larly grouped, as in the case of sulphate of 
zinc and ferrous sulphate, the former cr^- 
talliking in the monoclinio, the latter in the 
trlmetnc system. 


Heteronm (he^-ro-mls), n. [Gr. heUros, 
other, different, andmys, a mouse.] A genus 
of rodent mammals, of the sub-order Sac- 
comyida and family Sacci mylna, of which 
only one species, H. anmnalus, or spiny- 
pouched rat, Is known. It is uiioiit the size 
of a common rat, and has much the same 
habits, but is furnished with cheek-pouches 
like the hamster, in which it carries its pro- 
visions. It is a native of ITinidad. 
Heteronemea (lie'te-ro-n6''md-fi), n. pi. [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and ?ietiia, that 
wlilch is spun, a thread.] A name applied 
by Fries to the higher cryptogams to ex- 
press the fact of tlie more coniplicatod geu- 
I eratioii than in the lower cryptogams. 
Heteronsnnous (lie-te-ron^lm-us), a. [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and onoma, a 
I name.] Having a different name. 
Heteroouslan, HeteroousiouB (he'te-ro- 
ou''8i-an, he'tc-ro-ou"Bi-u8), a. [Or. heteros, 
other, different, and ovsia, being.] Haring 
a different nature or essence. 
HeterooUBlan ( he'tc-ru-ou''Bi-an ), n. [See 
liETEROOusious.] Hexles. one of a branch 
of the Ariaiis who held the Son was of a 
different substance from the Father. 
Heteropathic (he'te-ro-nath"ik), a. [From 
Gr. heteropathPs, suffering at one and an- 
other part— heteros, other, different, and 
pathos, suffering.] Same as Allopathic 
?which see). 

ueteropatny (1ic-te-rop'a-thi), n. Same as 
Allopathy. 

Heterophagi (he-te-rofa-JI), n. pi. [Gr. he- 
teros, other, different, and phag6, to eat.J 
'I'hat section of birds tho young of which, 
when hatched, are helpless, and require to 
be fed by their parents for a longer or 
shorter i>eriod. 

Heterophyl, Heterophyllus (he'te-ro-fll, 
he-te-rof'iT-iis), n. [Or. neteros, other, dif- 
ferent, and phyllon, a leaf.] A species of 
ammonite, having two forms of foliage or 
convolutions of the septal margins. 
Heterophyllous (he-to-rofil-us or he'te-ro- 
fll'lus), a. [Gr. heteros, other, different, end 
phyllon, leaf.] In hot. applied to plants 
having two different kinds of leaves on the 
same stem, as Potamogeton heterophyllus, 
which has broad floating leaves, with narrow 
leaves submerged in the water. 

Heteropod (he'te-ro-pod), n. A mollusc of 
the order Hetoropoda. 

Heteropoda(he-te-rop'5-da),n. [Or. heteros, 
other, different, and pons, podos, a foot] 
An order of marine molluscs, the most 
highly organized of the Gasteropoda. In 
this order the foot is compressed into a 
vertical muscular lamina, serving for a fin, 
and the gills, when present, are collected 
Into a mass on tho hinder part of the back. 
The chief genera are Carinaria and Firola. 
Called also Nncleobranchiata. 
HeteropodOU8(he-te-rop'o-du8), a. Pertain- 
ing to tho Heteropoda. 

Heteropter (he-te-rop't^r), w. A hemipter- 
ous insect of the section Hetoroptera. See 
Hktkroptkra. 

Heteroptera (he-te-rop'te-ra), n. pi. [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and pieron, a 
wing.] A section of hemipterous insects 
comprising those in which tho two pairs 
of wings are of differ- 
ent consistonce, the ante- 
rior part being homy or 
leathery, but generally 
tipped with membrane. 
They comprise the land 
and water bugs. By some 
naturalists tho Heterop- 
tera are separated from 
the Homoptera (the other 
section of the Hemiptera), 
and raised into a distinct 
Heteroptera— order. In the figure a is 
ratomaSonerattii. the Bcutellum, hh heme- 
lytra. See Hkmtptera. 
HeteroptlC8(he-ter-op'tikB),n. [See Optics.] 
False optics. Spectator. 
HeterorhlS8l(he'te-ro-ri^'zRl),a. iOr.heteros, 
other, different, and rhiza, a root.] In hot. 
a term applied to a plant whose rootlets 
proceed from various points of a spore 
during germination. 

HeterOBdail (he-te-rosh'i-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to any portion of tho earth's surface 
considered relatively to a certain other por- 
tion, so situated that the shadows of two 
objects, one being in the former and the 
other in the latter, faU in opposite direc- 
tions. 

Bet6rOBCiaA(ho-te-rosh^-an),n. [Gr.AeCms, 
other, different, and skia, sJiadow.] An in- 
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habitant of one temperate or arctic zone, aa 
contrasted with an inliabitant of Uie other 
temperate or arctic zone, in respect that 
their shadows at noon always fall in oppo- 
site directions, the 8hn<ltkw in the northeni 
zones towards the north, and that in the 
southern towards the south. 

Heterosia (he-te-rO'sis), n. [Or. heUros, 
other, different] In rhet. a figure of speech 
by which one form of an inflectional part of 
speech, as of a noun, verb, or pronoun, is 
used for another; as, * What is life to such 
as rnef Aytmm. 

Heteroaite, Heterozite (he'te-roz-it). n. 
[Gr. heteroit, other, different, from changing 
colour.] A greenish-gray or bluish mineral, 
becoming violet on exposure. It consists 
of phosphoric acid and the oxides of iron 
ana manganese. 

Heteroatyled (he'te-ro-stild), a. [Gr. hete^ 
ro$t other, different, and E. style.] In hot 
a term applied to the hermaphrodite plants 
in which the individuals of the same species 
differ in the length of their stamens and 
pistila 

The essential character of plants belonging to the 
futerastyied class is that the individuals are <lividcd 
into two or three bodies like the males .ind fetnalcs 
of dioecious plants or of the higher animals, which 
exist in approximately ciiual numbers, and are 
adapted for reciprocal fertilization. Darwin. 

Heteroatylism (he-te-ro'stildzm), n. The 
state of being heterostyled. 

Heterotomous (he-te-rot'd-mu8\ a. [Gr. 
heteroSt other, different, and teunnd, to 
cleave.] In mineral, having a different 
cleavage : applied to a variety of felspar in 
which the cleavage differs from common 
felspar. 

Heterotropal, Heterotropous (he-te-rot^ 
rop-al, he-te-rot'rop'Us), a. [Gr. heteros, 
other, different, and trepo, to turn.] In 
hot having the etnliryo or ovule oblique or 
transverse to the axis of the seed. 

HeterouBian (hede-rou^sl-an), n. Same as 
Heteroousian. 

Heterousious, HeterouBlan (he-te-rou'si- 
us, he-te-rou'si-au), a. Same as Ueteroou- 
sious. 

Hethenesse, t n. Couutry of beatliens. 
Chaucer, 

n. [Icel. kathung, shame, dis- 
grace.] Mockery; contempt. Chaucer. 

HfftniSLn (bet'man), n. [Pol. , from G. haupt- 
ftian, head-man, chieftain. ] The title of the 
head (general^ of the Co-ssacks. This dig- 
nity was abolished among the (Tossacks of 
the Ukraine by Catharine the Great, and 
although the Cossacks of the I>on still re- 
tain their hetman, the former freedom of 
election is gone, and the title of chief het- 
man is now held by the Russian heir-appa- 
rent to the crown. 

Heuchera (hoik'^r-a), n. [After ITof. 
ileurher, a German iKitanist. ] A small genus 
of North American perennial plants, nat. 
onler Saxifragaceai, having round heart- 
shaped root- leaves and a prolonged narrow 
panicle of small clusters of greenish or pur- 
plish flowers. The root of //. americana is 
a powerful astringent, whence it is called in 
North America alum-root. 

Heugli (hu^h, hyu(^.h), n. [Probably of same 
root as high; comp. Iirel. haugr, a mound, 
G. hohe, height] [Scotch.] 1. A crag; a 
precipice; a rugged steep; a glen with steep 
overhanging sides.— 2. A coal-mine ; a pit 

Heukt (nuk), n. [W. hvg, a coat, a gown.] 
An outer garment or mantle worn by women 
in the fourteenth century, and afterwards 
adopted by men. Fairholt 

Heuk (huk\ n. [.Scotch.] A hook; spoci- 
flcally, a reaping-liook. Burm. 

Heulandite(hu'land-!t), n. [After Mr. lieu- 
latul, an English mineralogist] A mineral, 
occurring massive, frequently globular, or 
crystallized in the form of a right oblique- 
angled prism. It is foliated or tabular 
zeolite, occurring in amygdaloid and trap 
rocks, and consists of 58 1 silica, 18’4 alu- 
mina, 7 '5 lime, and 16 water. 

Heurt, n. In her. gee Hurt. 

Heve, t V. t or 1 . To heave; to raise; to labour. 
Chancer. 

Heved,t n. A bead. Chaucer. 

HeveiLt n. Heaven. Chaucer. 

Hew (nfl), v.t pret hewed; pp. hewed or 
hewn; ppr. hewing. (A. Sax. hedwan, aehed- 
wan; comp. D. houwen, to hack, G. hauen, 
Icel. hoggva, Dan. h^wge, to hew. Akin K. 
hag, and hack (to cut), haggle, hoe.] 1. To 
cut or fell with an axe or other like instru- 
ment; as, to hew timber. —2. To form or 
shape with a sharp instrument: often with 


cut; as, to hew out a sepulchre from a rock; 
hence, to foim laboriously. 

I now pass my days, not .studious nor idle, rather 
p«ilLshing old works than hewing out new ones. 

Po/e. 

8. To cut in pieces; to chop; to hack. 

Hetv them in pieces; hack their bone.s asunder. 

Shak. 

--To hew doton, to cut down; to fell by 
cutting.— To hew off, to cut off; to separate 
by a cutting instrument. 

Hew t (hfl), n. Destruction by cutting down. 

of whom he m.'ikcs such havockc and such hew. 
That swarms of damned souls to hell he srntl.s. 

Spenser. 

Hew»t n. Colour; appearance; hue. 
Hewer (hu'^r), n. One wlio hews. 
Hew-hOle (hu'hol), n. A name applied to 
the green woodpecker (Ficus viridis). 
Hewn (hull), pp. of hew. 

Hexacapsular (heks-a-kap'sul-^r), a. [Gr. 
hex, six, and L. capsula, a box.] In hot a 
term applied to a plant having six capsules 
or seed-vessels. 

Hexachord (lieksVkord), n. [Gr. hex, six, 
and chortle, a chord.] in music, an interval 
of four tones and one semitone; a scale of 
six notes. 

Hexactlnellidm (lieks-ak'tin-erii-de), n. pi. 
[Or. hex, six, aktis, aktinos, a ray, and cidos, 
likeness. ] A group of rorifern or Spongidea, 
coiiflncd to and very abundant in the deep 
sea, so called from their spicules, which are 
always siliceous, liaving usually six rays. 
Among the Hexactinelliddo we have some of 
the most singular and beautiful forms in 
nature, such as Venus' flower -basket (Eu- 
plectUla aspergillum), from the Philippine 
Islands, which is like a graceful hom-of- 
plcnty wrought in a delicate tissue of spun- 
glass, and Hyaloiiema, the glass-rope sponge 
of Japan. 

HexadactylOUS (heks-a-dak'til-us), a. [Or. 
hexadaktylos - hex, six, and daktylos, a 
Anger.] Having six Angers or toes. 

Hexade (heks'ad), n. (Gr. hexas, hexados, 
from hex, six.] A scries of six numbers. 
Hexagon (heks'a-gon), n. [Gr. hex, six, and 
gOnia, an angle.] In geom. a flgure of six 
sides and six angles. If the sides and angles 
are equal, it is a regular hexagon. 
Hexagonal (heks-ag'on-al). a. Having six 
sides and six angles. 

Hexagonally (1ieks-ug'on-al-li), adv. In the 
fonii of a hexagon. 

Hexagoniencli3^a(liek8'a-gd'ni-cu^1d-ma), 
n. [Ur. hex, six, gOaia, an angle, enchyma, 
tissue — en, into, and cheo, to pour.] In 
hot. a term given to cellular tissue exhibit- 
ing hexagonal fonns in section. 

Hexagonvt (heks-ag^on-i), n. A hexagon. 
Bramhau, 

Hexagyn (heks^a-jin), n. [Gr. hex, six, and 
gyne, a woman, a female. ] In the Liiinacan 
system, a plant having six styles. 
Hexagirnla (heks-a-jin'i-a), n. In the Lin- 
nean system of botany, an order of plants 
having six styles, as the sun-dew. 
Hexainmlan, Hexag3mou8 (lieks-a-jin'i-an, 
heks-aj'in-us), a. In hot having six s^les. 
Hexaliedral(hek8-a-he'dral\ a. Of the flgure 
of a hexahedron; having six equal super- 
ficial sides or faces; cubic. 

Hexaliedroxi (beks-a-hS'dron), n. [Gr. hex, 
six, and hedra, a base or seat.] A regular 
solid bo<ly of six sides; a cube. 
Hexahemeron (heks-a-hc'nic-ron), n. [Gr. 
hex, six, and hfimera, day.] 1. The term of 
six days.* 2. A history of the six days' work 
of creation as contained in the first chapter 
of Genesis. 

Hexamerous (heks-am'dr-us), a, [Gr. hex, 
six, and meros, a part.] In oot having the 
parts of the flower in sixes. 

Hexameter (heks-am'et-^r). n. [Gr. hex, 
six, and metron, measure.] In^os. a verse 
of six feet, the first four of which may be 
either dactyls or spondees, the fifth nor- 
mally a dactyl, though sometimes a spondee, 
and the sixth always a spondee. In this 
species of verse are composed the Iliad of 
Homer and the AKneid of Virgil. 

Dtva so 1 lo fix I os oeu \/osa\ versa ten] that, 

Virgii. 

In English hexameters, accent is almost en- 
tirely substituted for length, and trochees 
generally take the place of spondees. The 
following lines from Longfellow*! Hean- 
geline are hexameters: 

This U the I forest prim | eval The | murmuring | 
pines and the | hemlocks 

Bearded with J moss, and with | garments | green, 
indls I dnet in the f twilight. 

Hexameter (hoks-am'et-^r), a. Having six 
metrical foot; as, hexameter verse. 


Hexametral (heks-am'et-ral), a. Hexa- 
metric. Ilobhouse. 

HexametrlCp Hexametrical (heks-a-met^ 
rik, heks-a-meVrik-al), a. Consisting of six 
metrical feet. 

Hexametrlflt (heks-am'et-rlst), n. One who 
writes hexameters. 

Claudian, and even the few lines of Merobaudes, 
stand l^her in purity, as in the life of poetry, than 
all the Christian hexametrists, MUman. 

Hexander (heks-aii'ddr). n. [See Hbxan- 
DRIA. j In the Uiinasan system, a plant 
having six stamens. 

Hexandria (heks-an'dri-a), n. [Gr. hex, six, 
and anir, andros, a man, 
a male. ] In the Linnflcan 
system of botany, a class 
of plants having six sta- 
mens, which are all of 
equal or nearly equal 
length. It is thus distin- 
guished from the class 
Tetradynamia, which has 
also six stamens, but of 
these four arc longer tlian 
the other two. 
Hexandrian, Hexan- 
drouB (heks-anMri-an, 
heks-anMrus), a. Hav- 
ing six stamens. 
Hexane (heks^an), ti. 
(r(;H,i.) The sixth mem- 
ber or the paraflln series 
of hydrocarbons: it is a 
liquid, boiling about 60" 
C., found in various tia' 
IIexandriA>-.yt-t//a tural oils. 

au/umna/is. Hexanglilar (heks-ttllg'- 
gu-16r), a. [Gr. hex, six, 
and E. angular.] Having six angles. 
Hexapartite (heks'a-ptlrt lt>, a. [Or. hex, 
six, and L. partitus, divided, pp. of pariio, 
to divide.] Jn ardi. a term applied to n 
vault divided by its orcliing into six parts. 
Hexapetalous (hcks-a-peVal-ui), a. (Gr. 
hex, six, and petalon, a leaf, a petal.] In 
hot having six petals or flower-leaves. 
Hexapliylloua (heks-afil us or heks-a-fll*- 
lus), a. [Or. hex, six, and phyllon, a leaf.] 
In hot having six leaves. 

Hexapla (hcks*a-pla), n. pi. [From Or. 
hexaplous, sixfold.) An edition of the Holy 
Scriptures in six languages or six versions : 
applied particularly to the edition prepared 
by Qrigcii in the third century. 'J'hfs edition 
exhibited, in additiem to the Hebrew text, 
and a transcript of it in Greek letters, the 
Septuagint and four other Greek versions 
in parallel columns. 

Hexaplax (heks'a-pldr), a. [See HexaflA.] 
Sextuple; containing six columns. 

Hexapod (heks'a-|>od), a. [Gr. hex, six, and 
pous, podos, L. pee, pedis, the foot.] Having 
six feet. 

Hexapod (heks'a-pod), n. [Gr. hex. six. 
and pous, podos, the foot.] An animal 
having six feet, as the true insects. 
HexaprotOdonCheks-a-proVo-don), n. [Gr. 
hex, six, protos, first, front, and odous, odon- 
tis , a tooth.] A name given to a fossil quad- 
ruped, differing from tne hippopotamus only 
in naving six, Instead of four, Incisor teeth. 
It occurs in the miocene and pliocene ter- 
tiaries of Asia. 

Hexapteroue (hcks-ap'tA-rus). a. [Gr. hex, 
six, and pteron, a wing.] In hot having six 
processes resembling wings, as a plant. 
Hexaatich, HexasiiClionCheks'a-stik, heks- 
as^ti-kon), n. [Gr. hex, six, stichos, a verse.] 
A poem consisting of six lines itr verses. 
Hexaetylar (heks^a-stll-er), a. In arch. 
having six columns in front. 

Hexastyle (hoks'a-stil), n. [Or. hex, six, and 




stylos, a column.] A portico or temple 
which has six columns in front. 
Hexoetahedron (heks-ok'ta-hfl^dron), u. 
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(Or. hex, six, and K. octahedron (which see).] 
A polyhedron contained under forty-eight 
equal triangular faces. 

Hext|t a. euperl. [A. Sax. hihet, highest] 
Highest. Chaxieer, 

Hexyl (heks'il), n. (CoHis.) The hypothe- 
tical r^icle of the sixth member of the 
ethylic series of alcohols. 

Hey (h&). An exclamation of Joy or mutual 
exhortation. 

Hey t (ha), n. A hoydogiiy (which see). 

1 will i>lay on the tabor to the worthies, abd let them 
tlic Arj/. 


dance 


ShaJb. 


Heyday (ha'd&), exclam, [Comp, hey^ 
an exclamation of cheerfulness, D. Act, G. 
heyda, heidi, heia, hiizzah! heyday!] An 
exciamatiou of cheerfulness and sometiinos 
of wonder. 

Heyday (haM&), n. [Perhaps another form 
of h^hday.] A frolic; wildness; frolicsome 
ness; as, the heyday of youth. 

At your ag'e 

The heyday In the blood is tame, it's humble, 

And waits upon the Judj^ment. Shak. 

Heydei^y t (InVde-gJ), n. [Perhaps highday 
and guine, ] A kind of dance ; a country-dance 
or round. 

But frendly faeries, met with many graces, 

And light'foote uy nij jhrs can chace the linf^erinff ni^dit 
With heyde^uyes ajul trimly tr4nlden traces. S/euser. 

Hlationt (hi iVshon). n. [L. Aio, to gape.] 
The act of gaping. 

The continual hiation or holding open of the came- 
leon's mouth. Sir T. Hrawne, 

Hiatus (lii-a'tus), [L. , from Ato, to open or 
gape. ] 1. An opening; an aperture; a gap; a 
chasm * Those hiatwiee at the bottom of the 
sea.' Woodioard, -» 2. In gram, and pros, the 
coming together of two vowels in two succes- 
sive syllables or words. - - 3. A space from 
which something, as one or more individuals 
of a series, Is wanting ; a lacuna in a manu- 
script where some part is lost or elTaced. 
Hlbemacle, Hybernacle (hi ber'na kl), n. 
[L. hibernacula, winter- quarters. ] That 
which serves for shelter or protection in 
winter; winter-quarters: a term speciflcally 
applied by the older botanists to the bud 
in which the embryo of a future plant is 
inclosed. 

Illbemaculum, Hybernaculuin (hT-i)(>r- 
nak'ulum), n. 1. In zool the winter-quarters 
or winter retreat of an auiiiial. 

As a neighbour was lately ploughing in a dry chalky 
field far removed ff<nn any water htr turned out a water- 
rat that was curiously laid up in an Hybernacuium arti- 
ficially formed of grass and leaves. Gilbert ff'hite. 

2. In hort a covering or protection for young 
buds during winter. 

Hibernal, Hybeiual (hi-b6r'nal), a. [L. Ai- 
bernus, from hietns, wnnter.] Belonging or 
relating to winter; wintry. 

Hibernate, Hybemate (hi-b^r'nat), v.i. 
prot. & pp. hibernated; pjjr. hibernating. 
[L. hiberno, hibernatum, to pass the winter, 
jTomhib'ernus. See Hideknal.J To winter; 
to pass the season of winter in close quarters 
or In seclusion, as birds or beasts. 

Inclination would lend me to hibernate, during h.'ilf 
the year, in this uncomfortable climate of Great Britain. 

Southey. 

Hibernation, Hybernation (hi-bdr-nA'- 
shon), n. The act of hibernating. 
Hibernian (hi-b6r'iii-an), a. [ Prom L. Hilter- 
nia, Iverna, Juverna, Gr. lemg, from Ir. 
Eire, Ireland. Akin Erin.) Pertaining to 
Hibernia, now Ireland; Irish. 

Hibernian (lil-bdr^ni-an), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Ireland. 

Hibernianism, Hibemici8ni(hi-b6r'ni.an- 
izm, hI-b^*r'ni-Blzm), n. An idiom or mode 
of speech peculiar to the Irish, 
fflbemicdxe (hi-b^r'ni-slz), v.t To render 
into the latiguago or idiom of the Irish. 
Hibemiiation,j9yberiiization(hi-bdr'n!z- 
A'^shon), n. Thu act of hibernating; hiber- 
nation. 

Hibemo-Celt (hl-ber'no-selt), n. An Irish 
Celt 

Hibemo-Oeltio (hl-bAr^nO-selt'^lk), n. The 
native language of the Irish ; that branch 
of the Celtic language spoken by the natives 
of Ireland. 

HiblecuB (hl-bls^kus), n. [Or. hihiskoe, mal- 
low. ] An extenzive genus of plants, nat. 
order Malvacece, chiefly natives of tropical 
climates. They have large showy flowers, 
home singly upon stalks towards the ends 
of the branches, those flowers having an 
outer calyx (called the eploalyx) of numerous 
loaves in addition to the true flve-lobed 
persistent calyx. They are chiefly shrubs, 
one or two being herbs, and a few attaining 


the dimension of trees. The species are I'e- 
markable for abounding in mucilage and for 
the tenacity of the flbre of their baric, whence 
several are employed for many economical 
purposes in the clilTerent countries where 
they aro indigenous. The petals of H. rosa- 
einensis, a plant with large, handsome, usu- 
ally red flowers, frequent in greenhouses, 
aro astringent, and used in China os a black 
dye for the hair and eyes. The handsome 
flowering shrub known in gardens as A ffAiea 
/rutex is a species of Hibiscus (H. syriacus). 
The root of il. Manihot yields a mucilage 
used in Japan as size and to give a proper 
consistence to paper. *rhe leaves of //. can- 
nabinus are eatable, and an oil is extracted 
from its lieeds, while it is cultivated in India 
for its flbre, and hence known as Indian 
hemp. 

Hlbrid (hib'rid), n. and a. Siime as Hybrid. 
Hicatee, Hlccatee (hik^a-te), n. A fresh- 
water tortoise of Central America, esteemed 
for its liver and feet, which are gelatinous 
when dressed. 

HlCCiua dOOtlUB (hik'shi-us dok'shi-us), n. 
[h. hie est doctuH, here is a learned man.] A 
cant term for a Juggler. 

And hiccius doctius played in all. ihtdibras. 

Hiccup, Hiccough (hik'iip). n. [An iriilta- 
ti VO word; comp. Dan. Aikor AiAAc/i, I>. hik, 
hikken, 1<Y. hoguet, W. tg, igian. Armor, hicq 
— all directly imitative. ] A spasmodic affec- 
tion of the diaphragm and glottis, produc- 
ing a sudden sound; a convulsive catch of 
the respiratory muscles, with sonorous in- 
spiration, repeated at short intervals. 
Hiccup, Hiccough (hik'up), v.i. To have 
hiccup. 

HiCh (hefth). a. High. [Scotch ] 

Hie Jacet (hik ja'set). [L.] Here lies: fre- 
quently the two first words on a tombstone: 
used as a noun in the following extract. 

Among the knightly bosses of the gr.'ives, 

And by the cola Aft * Jacets of the dead. Tennyxon. 

Hickery- pickery (hik'tVri-pik'6-ri), n. A 
popular iiamo for Hiera-piera. 

HiCJChall (hik^hgl), n. Same as Uiekwall. 
Hick-Joint (hik' Joint), a. In masonry, a 
term applied to a species of pointing in 
which a portion of mortar is inserted' be- 
tween the courses and Joints of a wall, and 
made correctly smooth or level with the 
surface. 

Hickory (hik'o-ri), n. A North American 
tree of the genua Carya, with pinnate leaves, 
growing from 70 to 80 feet high, belonging 
to tbe nat. order J uglanducero. Their wood 
is heavy, strong, and tenacious. Tbe shag- 
bark (C. alba) yields the hickory-nut of coni- 
merce, and its wood is most valuable. C. 
olivfp/ormis yields the pecan-nut. The pig- 
nut or brown-hickory is the C. glabra, and 
the swamp-hickory is C. amara, so called 
from the bitterness of its nut. 
Hickscornert (hik'skom-Or), n. A person 
who scorns or scoffs at anything, especially 
at religious things. 

What i.s more common in our days than, when such 
hu'JL'ACornet s will be merry at their drunken banquets, 
to fall in talk of some one iniiiister or oiht:r 7 

HiOnip (hik'iip), V.L Same as Hiccup. 

My beard to grow, my e.irs to prick up, 

Or when I'm in a fit to hickup. Huditras. 

HlckwalL mckway (hlk'wgl, hik'wa), n. 
1. The little spotted woodpecker {Picus 
minor). — Z A name sometliiies given to the 
little blue titmouse (Partis eceruleus). 

Hid, Hidden (hid, hid'n), p. of hide and a, 
1. Concealed; placed in secrec}^.— 2, Secret; 
unseen ; mysterious. ' The hidden soul of 
harmony.' ifi/fon. —S tn. Concealed, secret, 
unseen, unknown, private, dormant, latent, 
covert, mysterious, obscure, occult, recon- 
dite, abstruse, x>rofound. 

Ridage (hld'&j), n. [From hide, a quantity 
of land.] A tax formerly paid to the kings 
of England for every hide of land. 
ffldalgO (hi-dargfl, Sp. pron. d-dAl'gd), n. 
ISp., contr. for hijodalgo, hijo de algo, son of 
somewhat— AOo, trom\filius, son, and algo, 
from L. aliquod, something, somewhat.] In 
Spain, a man belonging to the lower nobility ; 
a gentleman by birth. 

Hiddenly (hld'n-li), adv. In a hidden or 
secret manner. ‘ These things have 1 hiddenly 
spoke.' Culvenoell. 

mddenneSB (hid'n-ncs). n. The state of 
being hidden or concealed. [Rare. ] 

Hidder and Sbidder.t A strange rustic 
phrase usually explained as he and she; 
male and femiue. 


For had his weasand been a little widder 
He would have devoured both bidder and shidder. 

Spenser. 

Others surmise that the phrase is for hither 
and thither. 

Hide (hid), v.t, pret. hid; pp. hid, hidden; 
ppr. hiding. [A. Sax. h^dan, to hide. Gog. 
W. cuddiaw, to cover, cudd, darkness, Gr. 
keutho, to cover, to hide, Skr. chad, to 
cover.] To conceal; to withhold or with- 
draw from sight or knowledge; to keep 
secret; to refrain from avowing or confessing. 
I will find where truth is hid. Shak. 

TcU me now what thou hast done — hide it not from me. 

Tosh. vli. 19. 

In the time of trouble, he shall hide me fn his pav^Uoiv 

Ps. xxvil. 5. 

—To hide the face, to withdraw favour. 

Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled. 

Ps.'xxx. 7. 

— To hide the face from, to overlook ; to 
pardon. 

J/ide thy fact from my sins. Ps. li. 9. 

— Conceal, Hide, Disguise, Secrete. See 
under CoNCSAL.— SV n. To conceal, secrete, 
cover, screen, cloak, veil, mask, disguise, 
suppress, witlihold. 

Hide (hifi), V. f. To lie concealed ; to keep 
one's self out of view; to bo withdrawn 
from sight. 

Bred to disguise, in public 'tis you hide. Po/e. 

Hide (hid), n. [A. Sax. hid, hyd. a hide c»f 
land, contr. from h^id, a hide of land, from 
the same root as Aive. Skeat] in old Eng- 
lish law, a certain portion of land, the quan- 
tity of which, however, is not well ascer- 
tained, but has been variously estimated at 
60, 80, and 100 acres. 

Hide (hid), n. [A. Sax. Aj^d, hM; comp. 1>. 
huid, Icel. hath, Dan. and Sw. hud, G. 
haut, hide. Cog. L. cutis, Gr. skutos, the 
skin of a beast. For interchange between 
Class, c, k, and Tout. A, see H.] 1. Tlic 
skin of an animal, either raw or dressed : 
more generally applied to the undressed 
skins of tbe larger domestic animals, as 
oxen, horses, The human skin: so 

called in contempt. 

O tiger's heart, wrapped in a woman's hide. Shak. 

Hide (hid), V.t To beat; to flog, originally 
no doubt with a piece of leather or hide. 
[Vulgar.] 

Hide-and-seek (hld'and-Bek), n. A pliiy 
among children, in which some hide tlieiii- 
selvcs anti one seeks them, 
fiiidebound (hid' bound), a. l. Applied to 
an animal, as a horse or cow, whose skin 
sticks so closely to the ribs and back as not 
to be easily loosened or raised. — 2. Having 
the bark so close or firm that it impedes 
the growth: said of a tree. — 3. t Harah; un- 
tracmble; obstinate and bigoted. 

To blot or jiltcr what precisely accords not with the 
hidebound humour. Miiton. 

4.t Niggardly; penurious; not liberal. 

Hath my purse been hideboundxo my hungiy brother f 

Quarles. 

Hidegild t (hid'gildl, n. [Hide, the skin, and 
gild, payment. ] The price by which a villein 
or servant redeemed his skin from being 
whipped in such trespasses as anciently in- 
curred that corporal punishment. 
HideOBity (hid-e-os'i-ti), n The condition 
or quality of being hideous; frightfulness. 
HldeoUB (hid'd-us), a. [O. E. hidous, Fr. 
hideux, O. Fr. hisdous, originally rough, 
shaggy, then causing dread, hideous, from 
L. hispidosus, for hispidus, rough, shaggy. 
The O. Fr. hide, hisde, tear, dread, terror, 
was probably derived from the adjective.] 
1. Frightful to the sight; dreadful; shock- 
ing to the eye; as, a hideous monster: a 
hideous spectacle ; hideous looka * Hideous 
woodcuts.' Macaulay.^2. Shocking to the 
ear; exciting terror. * Hideous cr\ee/ Shak. 
3. Shocking in anv way; detestable; hateful; 
horrible. * Check this hideous rashness.' 

5AaAr.->STN. Frightful, ghastly, grim, grisly, 
horrid, dreadful, terrible. 

Rldeouflly (hid'e-us-li), adv. In a hideous 
manner. '.Look more hideously on me.' 
Shak. 

HldeoiuniBBB (hid'd-us-iies). n. The state 
of being hideous; dreadfultiess ; horrible- 
ness. 

The faithful copy of my hideousness. Beaumont. 

Hider (hld'^r), n. One who hides or con- 
ceals. 

Hlde-ropa (hld'rflp), n. A very durable rope 
made of plaited strands of cow-hide, and used 
for wheel-ropes, traces, and the like. 
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Hidlng-plaoe (hid'ing-plas), yl a place of 
concealment. 

HldUngB (hidlinz)» adt. In a clandestine 
manner; furtively. [Scotch.] 

An* she's to come to you here, hidiings^ as it w.*ir. 

y. HailUe. 

HldlingS, Hidltna (hldlinz). a. Claudes- 
tine. TScotch.] 

HidoUSg t a. Dreadful ; hidoous. Chaxicer, 
Hld 0 U 8 iy,ta<ie. Hideously; terribly. Chau- 
cer. 

HidXOtlC (Id-drot'ik), n. [Or. hidros, hidro- 
to8^ sweat.] A medicine wliich causes per- 
spiration. 

Hldrotlc (hi-drot'ik), a. OausiiiK perspira- 
tion. 

Hie (hD. v.i. pret. pp. hied; ppr. hieituj, 
[0.£. hieghe, highe, A. Sax. higan, higian, 
to endeavour, to hasten, pi'obaldy the same 
word with hiegan, to think, to consider, t4) 
strive or strugfirlc, from hyge, hige, the mind, 
thoiig:ht; Goth, hugit, the minil. Comp. D. 
hijgen^ Dan. hige, to pant for, to covet.] 
To hasten ; to move or run with haste; to 
go in haste: often with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. 

The youth, retiirninjf to his mistress, hus. Drydtn, 
You will hie you lioiiie to dinner. Shak. 

Hie.t n. Haste; diligence. — la or on hie, 
in tiastc. Chaucer. 

Hie (he), a. Uigli- [Scotch. 1 
Hiemal (hi-em'al). a. Same as ilgemal 
HieraciU (hl-^r-a'shanX n. £ccleit. one of 
a sect of early heretics, followers of one 
Hierax, who taught that none in the mar- 
ried state could obtain the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Hieradum (hl-^r-a'si-um), n. A genua of 
plants. See IlAWKWKKD. 

Hiera-plcra (hi'^r-a-pik'ra). n. [Or. hierott, 
sacred, and pikrv», bitter.] A warm cath- 
artic composed of aloes and (^aiiella bark 
maile into a powder, with lioney. Popu- 
larly called Hickery ’pickery. 

Btierarch (hrer-ark), n. [Gr. hieros, sacred, 
and archos, a ruler or prince.] One who 
rules or has authority in sacred things. 

Angela, by imperial summons call'd. 

Forthwith from all the c.iuU of heaven appear'd. 
Under their hierarchs in orders bright. Miltvn, 

Hiorarclial (lil-^r-ark'al), a. Pertaining to 
a hierarch or hierarchy. * The great hier- 
<rreAaf standard.* JUutfrn, 

Hierarchic, Hierarchical (h!-6r-ark*ik, hl- 
6r-ifcrk*ik-al), a. Pertaining to a hierarch 
or hierarcliy. 

Hierarchically (hf-^^r-ark^ik-al-li). adv. In 
a hierarchical manner. 

Hlerarchiem (hi*cr-ark-izin), n. Hierarchi- 
cal principles or liowcr; hicrarchal cha- 
racter. 

After a few centuries, fhr more doTiiin«*uit hierarch- 
ism of the West is manifest in the oppujfn.oncy Ik:- 
tween Greek and l.atin Church architecture. 

Mi/man. 

Hierarchy (hP^r-ark-i), n. [Gr. hierarchia 
—hieros, sacred, and arche, rule, sove- 
reignty.] 1. Dominion, government, or au- 
thority in sacred things. — 2. The lK>dy of 
persons in whom is confided the goveni- 
luent or direction r>f sacred things, or a 
body of priests intrusted with a govern- 
ment; a sacred body of rulers. — 3. A rank 
or order of sacred beings. 

I was borne upward till 1 trod 

Among the hierarchy of God. Trench. 

4- Rule by sacred persons; a form of govern- 
ment administered by the priesthood or 
clergy. 

Hieratic, Hieratical (hT-«r-at'ik. h!-6r-at^- 
ik-ai), a. [Gr. hieratikns, sac:erdotal, sacred.] 
Consecrated to sacred uses; pertaining to 
priests; sacred; sacerdotal. This term is 
especially applied to the characters or moile 
of writing used bv the Kgyptian priests in 
their recorda These characters seem to 
have been an abridged form of the hiero- 
glyphic signs adopted for the sake of con- 
venience and expedition. 

Hi0rd,t n. A keeper; a herd. Chaucer. 
Hlardei8,t n- A shepherdess. Chaucer. 

Hierochloe, Hierochloa (hi-sr-d'kio-e, hl- 

dr-d'klC-a), n. [Gr. hieros, holy, and chloi, 
ehloa, grass. ) An odoriferous genusof gnisses 
belonging to the Phaiarideto, and consisting i 
of several species spread over the cold parts | 
of both hemispheres; holy-grass. The Z/. | 
borealis, or northern lioly-grass, has been j 
found in the north of Scotland. It is very ! 
abundant in Iceland, where it is used by ; 
the inhabitants to scent their apartments j 
and clothes; and Is distributed through ■ 
Northern Europe, Asia, and America, oc- I 
carring also in New Zealand. It has its 
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name from the practice adopted in some 
ports of Germ«any of strewing it before the 
doors of churches on festival daya 
Hierocracy (lil-^r-ok'ra-sl), n. [Gr. hieroe 
and krated.] Government by ecelesiastlcs; 
hierarchy. 

Hieroffmli, Bleroglyplilo (hi'er-o-gilf, hP- 
er-o-iriit ik), u. [Gr. hieros, sacred, and 
glypho, to carve.] 1 . The 
figure of an animal, plant, 
or other object, intended 
to convey a meaning or (/ 
stand for on alphabetical ^ ^ 

character; a flguf^ imply- I 

iiig a word, an idea, or a 1 . 

sound. Hieroglyphics arc 
found sculptured in abnn- ^ / J ^ 

dance on Egyptian obe- □ 

lisks, temples, and other 
monuments, and the term 
was originally applied to 
those of Kgypt in the belief 
that they were used only 1 CA / 
by the priests, but has ' j) 

since been exten<led to 
picture writing in general, llulfea 

as that emphiycd by the Egyptian Hicro- 
Mexicans. The fig. shows glyphs, 
a cartouche containing the 
name Kleopatra in hieroglyphics. Tlie ob- 
jects represented arc a knee, K; a Hon, L; a 
reed, E; a noose, O; a mat, T; an eagle. A; 
a hand, T; a mouth. It; an Cf^le. A; an egg 
and semicircle forming a feminine afhx. See 
also cut at Cartouche. — 2. Any figure 
having, or supposed to have, a hidden or 
mysteriously enigmatical siguittcanco. 

The lion, eagle, fox. atui bcKir, 

Were heroes titles heretofore; 

lit-^toweti .IS kteror^lyphics fit 

To show their valour, strength or wit. Swift, 

HieroglTOli (hi' 6 r-o-glif), v.i. To represent 
by hieroglyphics. 

Hieroglyphic, Hieroglsrphical (h!' 6 r-o- 
glif'ik, n!'Cr-o-glir^ik-al). a, 1 . A term ap- 
plied to the most anclerit language of Egypt, 
being that employed in the monumental 
writings or inscriptions of that country. - 

2. Expressive of some moaning by hiero- 
glyphics; written in or covered with char- 
acters formed of more or less conventional- 
ized representations of material objects; 
hence written in characters or a handwrit- 
ing difficult to decipher; ns, hieroglyphic 
writing; a hieroglyphic obelisk. ‘An hiero- 
glyphituil scrawl.* Sir W, Scott. -3. Mys- 
tiU'ioiisly or obscurely expressing; conveying 
inforination in a manner not intelligible to 
the ui'diiiary or untrained mind. 

Pag<*.s no better than blanks to coininon minds, to 
his hierog-typhical of wisest secrets. Prof, ITilson, 

Hlerogljrphlcally (lii'ftr-o.giif"ik-AMi). adv. 
In a hieroglyphic manner; emblematically; 
by characters or pictures expressive of facts 
or moral qualities; as, the Mexicans wrote 
history hieroglyphically. 

Others have spoken emblematic.'illy and hierof^ly- 
phicatty. Sir T. Brerwnr. 

Hleroglsrphist (hi'er-o-glif-ist). n. One 


ifflyphist 

a fn hiero 


(hi'er-o-glif-ist), n. One 


Hieroglyphlze (hr^r-o-glif-lz), v.t. To re- 
duce to hieroglyphics; to express by hiero- 
glyphics. 

More admirable was that which they attest was 
found in Mexico . . . where they hiero fflyphi zed 
their thoughts, histories, and inventions to posterity. 

Krtelyn, 

Hieronam (hr^r-o-gram). n. [Gr. hieros, 
sacren, and gramrna, letter.] A species of 
sacred writing. 

Hierogrammatic (hr^r-o-gram-mank), a. 
[Gr. hieros, sacred, and gramma, gramma- 
ios. letter.] Written in or pertaining to 
hierogranis; expressive of sacred writing. 


Hierographer (hi-er-og^ra-f 6 r), n. A writer 
of, or one versed in hlcrography. 

Hlerographlc, Hierographical (hr^r-o- 
grarik, hr 6 r o-graf'ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
sacred writing. 

Hierograpliy (hl-Ar-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. hieros, 
holy, and graphs, to write. ] Sacred writing. 
[Rare.] 

Hierolatry {hl-^r-oPa-tri), n. [Gr. hieros, 
sacred, and latreia, wonfiip, from latrew% 
to worship.] The worship of saints or 
sacred things. Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Hlerolo^c. Hieroloncal (hl'dr-o-lorik, 
hr^r-O'loJ^k-al), a. Pertaining to hiero- 
logy. 

Hlerologist (hl-^r-oPo-Jlst), ii. One versed 
fn hieroTogy. 

Rierology (hl-^r-oPo-Ji), n. [Or. hisros. 


sacred, and logos, discourse.] A disoourse 
on sacred things; especially, the science 
which treats of the ancient writings and 
Inscriptions of the E^^ptians, or a treatise 
on that science. 

Hieromanoy (hr^r-o-man-si), n. [Or. hitros, 
sacred, and ynanteia, divination.] Divina- 
tion by observing Uie various things offered 
in sacrifice. 

Hieromartyr (ifl'^r-o-mKr-tf^r), n. A priest 
who suffers martyrdom. 

Hleromnemon (hP 6 r-om-n^*'mon), n. [Gr. ] 
In Or. antiq. (a) See Amphictyons. ( 6 ) In 
various Greek states, a magisti'ate who had 
the chaige of religious matters; a minister 
of religion, as at Byzantium ; a minister of 
the treasury, as at Thasoa 

Hleronlxnlan (lii'dr-o-nim"l-an), n. [From 
their patron St. Jerome or llieronymvs.] 
One of a religious order professing the rule 
of St. Augustine, founded by Colombini of 
Sienna in 1154. Called also a Jesvate. 
Hleronymite (hl-er-on'i-inlt). n. A hermit 
of the order of St. Jerome {Hieronymus). • 
The Hieronyiiiitos possessed the convent of 
St. Lawrence in the Kscurial, and still pos- 
sess convents in Sicily, the West Indies, 
and Spanish America. 

Hieropliant (hi'er-o-fant, hl-Ario-fant), /». 

] Gr. hierophantes - hieros, sacred, and 
phainti, to snow. ] A priest; one who teaches 
tlio mysteries and duties of religion. 

Poets arc hiero/hants of an iinapprchendecl itispi- 
ration; the mirrors of the gigantic shudow.s which 
futurity casts upon the present. Shetiey. 

HieropliaJltlc(lil-£r'o-fant"ik),a. Belonging 
or relating to hierophants. 

HierOBCOpy (hi- 6 r-os‘ko-])i), n. [Gr. hieros. 


sacreil. and skotwn, to view.] Divination by 
inspectiuii of the entrails of sacrificial vic- 
tims. 

Hlerourgy (hiV^r-our-Ji), n. [Gr. hierourgia, 
from hieros, sacred, and eiyon, work.] A 
sacred or holy work or worship. Water- 
land. 

Higgle Odg^). ^ pret. pp. higaled; ppr. 
higgling, [Probably a form of haggle, to 
chafier or bargain. Comp, also hawk, to 
sell, and huckster.^ 1. To carry provisions 
about and offer them for sale. ■ - 2. To chaffer; 
to he tedious and parsimonious in making 
a bargain. 

it iirgups .in ignoble mind, where wc have wronged, 
to htiiirle and dodge in the aiiieiuls. Hale. 

Higgledy-piggl6<ly (liig'l-dl-pig'l-di), adv. 

In confusion, like wares in a higgler's basket; 
toxisy-turvy, [Colloq.J 
Higgler (hig1-6r), n. 1. One who carries 
ulxiut i^rovisions for sale.— 2. One who is 
tedious and x»arsimonious in bargaining.- - 

3. One who performs occasional work with 
a horse and cart. 

Higll(hi), a. [A. Sax. hedh, hedg, bed, hfih, 
hig. Comp. Goth. hauhs,li:el. hdr, 1). hoog, 
O. hfKh, high. (Vig. probably L. cae, root of 
cacumen, a peak.] I. Having a groat ex- 
tent from base to summit; rising much 
above the ground or some other object; ex- 
tending to or situated at a great elevation; 
elevated; lofty; as, a high mountain; a high 
tower; a high flight; how high is the sun? 

Hiji:h o'er their heads a iiiciuldcring rock is placed. 

Dry den. 

2. Exalted morally or intellectually; exalted 
in excellence; lofty and chaste in style; as, 
a man of high mind; high attainments; high 
art. 

The hiphest faculty of the soul. Baxter, 

Solomon lived at case, nor alined beyond 
Higher de.slgn than to et\joy his sta'e. Milton. 

8. Elevated in rank, condition, or office; as, 
high rank; high station; high birth. 

If I can't pay, why I can owe. 

And dcutn makes equal the high and low. 

Heywood. 

4. Raised above the understanding; difficult 
to c;omprehend; ahstruse. 

They meet to hear, and answer such high 

5. Arrogant: boastful; ostentatious; proud; 
lofty; as, high looks. 

His forces, after all the high discourses, amounted 
really but to eighteen hundred fmit. Clarendon. 

6. Ixmd; boisterous: threatening or angry; 
as, the parties had very high words.-— 7. im- 
portant; solemn; held in veneration. 

For that aabbath-day was an high day. Jn. six. 3 s. 
8. Possessing some characteristic quality in 
a marked degree; extreme; intense; strong; 
forcible; exceeding the common measure or 
degree; as, a high wind; a high heat ; hiah 
sauces; high fare; a h^h colour. ‘Zfigk 
passions.* ifiiton.— 9. f^ill; complete. 

It Is high time toawaka out of sleep. Rom. zilL if. 


Fftte, far, fat, fgll; ma, met, h4r; pine, pin; nfite, not, move; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, 80 . abune; y, 80 . fey. 
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10. Dear; of a great price, or greater price 
than usual 

If they must be good at bo a rate, they know 

they muBt be safe at a cheaper. South. 

11. Remote from the equator north or south; 
as, a high latitude. — 12. Remote in past 
time; early in former time; as, high anti- 
quity.— 13. In ?niune, acute; sharp; as, a high 
note; a high voice: opposed to low or grave. 
14. Prominent from the surface; as, high 
relief.- 15. Capital; committed against the 
king, sovereim, or state; os, high treason, 
disunguished from petty treas4)n, which is 
committed against a master or other supe- 
rior.— 16. In cooArerj/, tending towards putre- 
faction ; strong-scented; os, venison is im- 
proved by being kept till it is high. —High 
and dry, out of water; in a dry place ; out 
of rcacli of the current or waves. - 
Church, the name given to the party in 
the Church of England who supported the 
high claims to prerogative which were 
maintained by the Stuarts. Whnt was 
called the Low Church entertained more 
moderate notions, manifested great enmity 
to Popery, and were inclined to circum- 
scribe the royal prerogatives. The term 
Iligh’Church party, in the Church of Eng- 
land. is now generally applied to those who 
exalt the authority and Jurisdiction of the 
Church, and attach great value to ecclesias- 
tical dignities and ordinances; while the 
terms Low-Church party and Uroad-Church 
party are applied to those who hold mode- 
rate views in regard to those subjects. —High 
day, high noon, the time when the sun is in 
the meridian. — High Dutch, the German 
language, as distinguished from Low Dutch; 
or me cultivated German as opposed to the 
vernacular dialects. — High German, origin- 
ally, that Teutonic dialect spoken in the 
southern and elevated parts of Germany, as in 
Swabia, Bavaria, Austria, and parts of Fran- 
conia and Saxony, as distinguished from 
Platt DeuUtch or Low German, spoken in 
the northern and more lowland portitms of 
Germany. It may be classidod under tliree 
periods — Old High German, dating from 
the seventh to the twelfth century; Middle 
High German, from tlio twelfth century to 
the Reformation ; and New High German, 
from the Reformation to the present time. 
The latter is now the language of literature 
and of the better educated Geniians.— /I 
high hand, a high arm, is used to express 
power or the exercise of power, whether 
legitimate and honourable, or oppressive; 
might; severity; oppression; as. no carried 
matters with a high hand.--- High jinks, 
an old Scotch pastime played in various 
ways. In the usual manner of playing a 
person was selected by lot to sustain some 
fictitious character, or to repeat verses in 
a particular order, and if ho failed lie in- 
curred certain forfeits. Often used also in 
sense of rare doings or goings on; high festi- 

‘ vities. — High living, a feeding on rich and 
costly fare. —High operation, in sura, a me- 
thod of extracting stone from the bladder 
by cutting Into the upper part of it. —High 
place, in Scrip, an emiiioiico or mound on 
which sacrifices were offered,— //i<7A school. 
See School.— water, the utmost flow 
<ir greatest elevation of the tide; also, the 
time when such flow or elevation occurs.— 
To be on the high horse, to mount one's high 
horse, (a) to stand on one’s dignity; (b) to 
take offence.— SYN. Lofty, tall, elevated, ex- 
alted. noble, arrogant^ boastful, supercilious, 
proud, ostentatious, important, extreme, 
intense, dear, remote, acute, sharp, pro- 
minent. , , , 

Hlffb adv. In a high manner; to agreat 
altitudo;eminontly;profoundly;powerfull3S 
richly; luxuriously. 

Hearen and earth 

Shall htffh extol thy praiscB. Milton. 

TUgh (hi), n. 1. An elevated place; superior 
region; as, on highi from on nigh.— On high, 
fa)t aloud. 

' ' with bold words and bitter threat 

Bad that same boaster, as he mote on Miffh, 

To leave to him that lady. Spenser. 

(5) Aloft; above. 

When he a.sccnded up on high, he led captivity 
captive. Eph* iv. B. 

2. People of rank or high station; as, high 
and low. the rich and the poor. 
Hlgll-lUlllliral (hPad-mi-ral), n. See Ad- 
miral. 

HIA-Hinied (hFAmd), a. Having high or 
AuDle aspirations. 'High-aimed hopea* 
Craahaw. 


Higll-altar (hi'al-tAr), n. The principal 
altar in a church. 

mgR-balliff(hrb&-li0.n. The chief officer 
of certain corporations; tlie officer of a 
countv-court; the officer who serves writs 
and the like in certain franchises not sub- 
ject to the ordinary Jurisdiction of tho 
sheriff. 

High-lNlttlad (hn)Rt-tld). a. Renowned in 
battle or war. * High-battled Ciesar.’ Shak. 
H^h-hlest (hrblest), a. Supremely happy. 
Milton. 

Hteh-blOOded (hlTilud-ed), a. Of high birth ; 
of noble lineage. 

Sat.'in h.'is many liprcat queens in his court. . . . 
nitiny high-bloodea beauties in liis court, y. Baillie. 

High-blown (hf'blon), a. Swelled much 
with wind; inflated, as with pride or con- 
ceit. 'High-blown pride.* Shak. 
High-born (hi'bom), a. Being of noble birth 
or extraction. 

Highborn Hocl’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s lay. 

Gray. 

High-bound (liinbound), v.i. To bound or 
leap aloft, ^omson. [Rare.] 

High-br^ (hi'bred), a. Bred in high life; 
having very refined manners or breetling. 
^h-bullt (lil'bilt), o. 1. Of lofty structure. 

‘ Pile, high-buUt, and proud.* Milton. — 
2. (Covered with a loftv building, or some- 
thing resembling a building. 

The higk‘built elephant his c«-istle re.vs. Creech. 

High-caste (hPkast), a. Of or belonging to 
the higliest order or caste of Hindus; as, a 
high-coMte native. 

High-Chlirdh (hi'ch^rch), n. See under 
IIlOH. 

High-church (hl'chArch). a. Inclined to 
magnify the authority ana Jurisdiction of a 
church; laying great stress on a particular 
form of church government or ecclesiastical 
rites and ceremonies; attacliing the highest 
importance to the episcopal office and tlie 
apostolic succession. See under High. 
B^h-churchism (hi'ch^rch-izm), n. The 
principles of High' churchmen. 
High-churchman Ou'e^hdreh-man), n. One 
^vho holds High-church principles. 
Hlgh-dimbll^ (lil'klim-iiig), a. Climbing 
or ascending to a great height. ' Some high- 
elimhing hiu.' Milton. 

High-coloured (hPknl-i^rdl a. l. Having a 
strong, deep, or glaring colour; flushed. 


• Lepidus is high^olou»ed: 
drink.' 


' They have made him 
Shak. 


2. Vivid; strong or forcible in representa- 
tion; as, a high-eiAoured description. 
High-commission Court (hf kom-mi-shon 
kort), n. A court of ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion in England erected ami united to the 
regal power liy Queen Elizabeth, but abo- 
lished by 16 Car I. cll. as Its powers were 
directed to tyrannical and unconstitutional 
purposes. 

Hlgh-constable (hfkun-sta-bl), n. See Con- 

STAIILK. , 

High-crowned (hrkround), a. Having a 
high crown. ' Khigh-crownedhaV Addison. 
High-day Od'da), n. 1. A festival or gala- 
day; as, 'high-days and holidays.*— 2. Bn>ad 
daylight. , ^ 

High-day (liI'da),o. Befitting or appropriate 
for a holiday. 

Thou spend’st such highway wit In praisln^^him. 

High-embOWed (hi'em-bod), a. Having 
lofty nrehea •The high-embowed roof.* 
MUton. 

(hf cn-Jen-d£rd\ a. En- 
gender^ aloft or In the air. ‘Your high- 
engendered battles.* Shak. 

Trtgh-fklnttng (hl'fa-lflt-ing), n. Pompons- 
ness; bombast; fustian. lUnited States.] 
Hlgh-faluting(hl'fa-10t-iiig),a. Bombastic; 
fustian; high-sounding; pompous; affectedly 
elevated. ‘Not so flushed, not so high- 
faluting (let me dare the odious word) as 
the modem style.* J- H Lowell. [United 
States.] _ ^ ^ , 

High-fed (hf'fod), a. Pampered; fed luxu- 
riously. *A favourite mule, high-fed. 
L'Fstrange. , . v » i 

High -feeding (hrfad-ing), n. Luxury in 

High-finished (hrfln-isht). a. Finished com- 
pletely, or with great cai-e and elaboration. 
B^h-fiier (hl'fli-Ar), n. One who is extra- 
vagant in pretentiona or manners. 
Hi«l-fiOWn (hPfldnXR. 1- Rlevated; swelled; 
proud; as, 'nigh-flown hopes.* penhatn — 
2. Tur^d; extravagant. *A high-flown hy- 
perbole.* L’ Estrange. - , i. • 

mgh-fiuflhed (hTflushtX a. Much elated. 


Hlgh-fisrlng (hflli-ing), a. Extravagant in 
claims, expectations, or opinions; as, 'high- 
flying, arbitrary kings.* Dryden. 
H^ghgate Resm (hfgat re-zln), n. Fossil 
copal See under Fossil, a. 

Hlgh-gO (hPgfl), n. A drinking bout; a spree; 
aii’olic. [Vulgar.] 

High-going (hPg6-ing), a. Going high; roll- 
ing in high waves. 

How citn she brook the rough, highgotug seat 

Massinger. 

High -grown (hI'grOn), a. Considerably 
grown. high-grown fieXd.' Shale. 

ffigh-handed(hrliand-ed), a. Overbearing; 
Oppressive; violent; arbitrary. 
High-heaxted (hVliilrt-ed), a. Full of cour- 
age. 

Hi^h-heeled (hl'held), a. Having high heels; 
as, a high-heeled shoe. 

High-hung (iiPhung), a. Hung aloft ; ele- 
vated. *Tne A taper.* Dryden. 

Highland ( hriond ), n. Elevated land ; a 
mountainous region ; as, the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

Highland (hflnnd), a. Pertaining to high- 
lands or to mountainous regions, especially 
the Highlands of Scotland; as. Highland 
lakes; Highland scenery. 

Highlander (hiland-f^r). n. An inhabitant 
of highlands, particularly of the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

Hi ghlaml - flliig (Inland -fling), n. A sort of 
dance, a hornpipe, peculiar to the Scottisli 
Highlanders, and generally danced by one 
person. 

fff ghlw n iHgh (Inland-ish). a. Characterized 
by high or mountainous land. 

The country round is so highlandisk. Drummond. 

H IghT a n dman (liiland-maii), n. A high- 
lander. 

Highlandry (h!land-ri), n. Highlanders 
collectively. Smollett. 

High-life (hi'lif). n. 1. The style of living 
of tho fasniouablo classes.— 2. The upper 
classes collectively. 

High-lift (hllift), v.L To raise aloft. Cow- 

]|^h-lived (liHIvd), a. Pertaining to high 
Hm. Goldsmith. 

wigh-lftw (hrio), n. A kind of laced boot 
reaching to the ankle. 

1 like your high-fliers : it is your plodders I detest, 
wearing old li.its and highderws, speaking in com- 
mittee, and thinking they are men of business ; d— n 
them! Disraeli. 

HiRhly (hill), adv. In a high manner or to 
a ni^ degree. 

High-maBB (hPmas), n. In the R. Cath. Ch. 
the mass which is read before the high-altar 
on Sundays, feast-days, and great occasions. 
High-men (hi'men), n. pi. False dice so 
loaded as always to turn up high numbers: 
opposed to low-men. See Fullam , FULHAM. 

WhoT he serve? ha! he keeps high-men and low- 
men, he I he has fair living at Fuliiaiii. B. yonson. 

High-mettled (hi*met-ld), a. Having high 
s^rit; ardent; full of fire; as, a high-metUed 
steed. 

With such loyal and high-mettled cavaliers to sup- 
pt>rt him, Mondejar could r ‘ ‘ 


not feel doubtful of the 
Prescott. 

1. Proud; 


success of his i*irins. 

High-minded (hl'mlnd-od), a. 
arrogant. 

Be not high-minded, but fear. Rom. xi. ao. 

2. Having or pertaining to honourable pride; 
characterized by or pertaining to elevated 
principles and feelings ; magnanimous: op- 
posed to mean: now the common meaning; 
as, a high-minded man; a high-minded reso- 
lution. Arnold. 

H4[h-mindedne8B(hrmInd-ed-ne8),n. State 
oftieing high-minded. 

HighmOBtt (hPmdst), a. Highest 

Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 
Of this day’s Journey. Shak. 

Highness (hl'nes), n. 1. The state of being 
high, in all its various senses.— 2. A title of 
honour given to princes or other persons of 
rank : used with poss. prons. his, her, Ac. 

TTigh-pnlmadi ^rpiimd), a. A term ap- 
plled to a stag of full growth, that bears the 
palms of his noms aloft; having lofty ant- 
lers. 

High-palmed harts amidst our forests run. 

Drummond. 

Hlgh-plaoed (hi'plaat), a. Elevated in situ- 
aUonorrank. 

High-preBBUre (hrpre-shurt, a. w 

involving a pressure exceeding that of tho 
atmosphere, or. In a more restricted sense, 
having a pressure greater than 50 Iba on 
the square inch: said of steam and steam- 
engines. See Stsam-sboimb. 


Oi, chain; «h, So. loofc; g,^; J.job; b, Kr. ton; ng.ti»v; *H, tton; th, <Mn; w. «lg; wh.wMg; *h. «u».-8oe KW. 
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Hlgh-prioed (hrpriat), a. Costly; iU*ur. 
Hlgh-priOBt (prpr^st), n. A chief priest. 
HUrR-prlestUllp ^iprdst-ship), n. cmce 
of a hiah-prlest 

Hlgh-prtnelpl^ (hl'prin-si-pld), a. 1. Of 
strictly honourable or noble principles; 
highly honourable. -- 2. Extravagant in 
notions of politics. Swift. 

High-proor (hrpr6f)» ado. In the highest 
degree; so as to stand any test. 

We are high-pro^if melancholy. Shak. 

High-proof (hr prof), a. Highly rectified: 
very stroiigly alcoholic ; as, high - 
spirits. 

High-raised (hl'razd), a, 1. Elevated ; raised 
aloft. 'On high-rawed decks.* Drydea.— 

2. Raised with great expectations or concep- 
tions. Milton. 

High-reaching (hi*rdch-iiig), a. l. Reach- 
ing to a great height. Milton. - 2. Reaching 
upward.— 3. Ambitious; aspiring. *Uigh- 
reaeh i ng Bncklnghani. ' Shak. 

High-red (hi'red), a. Having a strong red 
c^our; deeply red. 

High-repented (hl're-pent-cdX a. Deeply 
repented; repented of to the utmost. * My 
h igh-repenied blames. ’ Shak. 
High-resolved (hrr^-zolvd). a. Very rem- 
lute. * iliyh- resolved mon.^ Shak. 
Highroad (hi'rod), n. A highway; a much- 
frequented road. 

High-ropes (lii'rops). n. A state of great 
excitement or passion: used in the phrase. 
* he is on his high-ropes/ applied to a person 
greatly elevated or excited. Grose. [ Low. ] 
High-seas (hi'sez). n. pi. Tlie open sea or 
ocean ; the ocean beyond the limit of 3 
miles from the shore of any country. 
High-seasoned (hi'se-znd), a. 1. Enriched 
witii spices or other seasoning.— 2. Some- 
what lewd; obscene: said of literature. 
High-Sighted (hFsit-ed). a. looking up- 
ward; with the eyes directed upward; super- 
cilious. * Iligh-sighteU tyranny.* Shak. 
Hlgh-sonled (liVsold), a. Having a high 
spirit; having a highly honourable soul or 
spirit. 

There, with eyes reverentially fixed r>n Burke, ap- 
peared the finest gentteinan of the age, . . . the in- 
genious. the chivalrous, the hiffh-sonltd Windham. 

Maeattliiy. 

High-sounding (hEsound-ing). a. romjious; 
noisy: ostcutatioUB; as. high-sounding words 
or titles. 

High-spirited (hi'spi-rit-cd), a. Having a 
high spirit; bold; manly; sensitive on the 
point of honour. 

The royal army consisted in great part of gentle- 
men. anient, accustdtiied to consider 

dishonour as more terrible than death. Afacaulay. 

High-stepper (lirstep-p<^r). n. a spirited 
horse that lifts its feet well from the ground ; 
hence a person having a dashing showy 
w»lk or bearing. 

High-Stomached (Id'stnm-akt). a. Having 
u lofty spirit; proud; obstinate. 

iltgh^stomachtd Site they both and full of ire. 

ahak. 

High-strung (hrstmng), a. .strung to a 
liigh pitch; in a state of great tension; liigh- 
spirited; proud; obstinate. 

JE^h-SWoln (hrswOln), a. Gre.ntly swelled ; 
inflated with X’assiou. 

The broken rancour r>f your hearts. 

But lately splinter'd, knit, and join'd together. 
Must gently be preserved, cherish'd, and kept. 

ShaJt. 

Hightt (hit), v.t. properly a prot., also hole; 
pp.hight, hotejwten. [From A.Uax.hfiht, pret. 
(contracted after reduplication) of hdtan, 
to command, to promise, which was con- 
founded with hdtan, to call, to name, to be 
called, similar spellings being adopted for 
various forms of both verbs; cog. G. heissen, 
to name or lie named, declare, command ; 
Dan. hedde, to be named, to be called. I'he 
proper present of hdtan, to be called, was 
hdtte, I am called, he is called, pret ndite, 
pi. hditon, which are relics of a passive con- 
jugation.] 1. To have for a name; to he 
named : passive usage. 

But there as I was wont to Might Arcite, 

Now Might 1 Philostrat. Chaucer. 

Bright was her hue, and Geraldine she Might, 
Lord Surrey. 

2. To name ; to call : active usage (less pro- 
per). * Childe Harold was he highV Byron. 

Their caterer, 

Might Gluttony, set forth the smoking feast. 

Southey, 

3. To mention. [Incorrect usage.] 

A shepherd true, yet not so true, 

As he that earst 1 Mote. Spettser. 


4. To commit; to intrust; to promise. 

No man would Might them life and recovery. 

iloUand. 

6. To command; to charge; to direct. 

The sad stcele seized nut where it was Might 
Uppon the childe. Spenser. 

mght t (hit), n. Height. --On hight [Fr. 
Aai<f], in a high voice; aloud. Chancer; 
Spenser. 

High-taper (hl'ta|)-6r). n. A plant of the 
genus Verba8cum( V. Thapsus), the coiiiiiion 
miilloin. Called also ShepheriVs Club. 

High-taated (hFtast-cd). a. Having n strong 
iviish; piquant. 

Hlghth,t n. [See Height.] Elevation; 
altitude; loftiness. Milton. 

Hlgh-tide (hftid), 71. 1. High-water; a tide 
that rises higher than ordinary tides. - -2. A 
holiday. 

l^h-toned Od'tond). a. 1. High in pitch; 
strong in sound; as, a instrument. 

2. High-principled ; noble ; elevated ; as, a 
high-toned character. * Uigh-toned mind.' 
Sir W. Scott 

High-top (hftop), n. 1. The mast-head of 
a ship. Shak. 2. A kind of sweet apple. 

High-towering (hi*tou-dr-ing), a. Soaring 
aloft. Milton. 

Highty-tighty(hi*ti-trti).G. Same as iloitg- 
toity. 

La. William, don't be so hightydij^hty with us. 

Thaekerity. 

High-viced (liFvist). a. Enoriiiotialy wicked. 

' (T er some high-viced city. * Milton. 

High-voiced (hi'voist). a. Having a strong 
tone or voice ; iiuving a voice of a liigii 
pitch. 

High-water, n. See under HIGH. 

High-water (iii'wa-t^r). a. of or pertaining 
to or produced or caused by lilgli water, or 
the highest point to which the tide rises; 
as, higfi-waUr mark. 

Highway (hi'wa), n. 1. A public road ; a 
way open to all ]>f^ssongcrB.--2. A public 
way by water; as. the sea is the highway of 
nations. 

A public navigable river in also called a hightvtty. 

Brande. 

3. Course; road; train of action. 

I could mention more trades we have lost, and are 
ill the highway to lose. Sir y. Child. 

Highwajfxnan (hrwa-man). n. Ono who 
goes on the highway; one who robs on the 
public road, or lurks in the highway for the 
hurpose of robbing. 

Highway-rate (hrwa-rat). n. A road-rate 
lovieil for iimintaining the public roads in 
good onler. 

Hlghway-robher (lii"wa-rob'6r), n. One 
who robs on or near the highway; a high- 
wayman. 

Highway-robbery (hi"wa-rob'6r-i), 91. Rob- 
bery committed on or near the highway. 

High-wrought (hFrat), a. l. Wrought with 
exquisite aix or skill; accurately finished. — 
2. Inflamed or agitated to a higli degree; as. 
high- wrought passion.— 3. Swelling or rising 
high. 

\Vli.it from the czpe can you discern at seat 

Nothing at all : it is a high-wrought flood, Shak. 

Hilar (hn^r). a. In hot. of or pertaining to 
the hilum of a seed. 

Hilarate t (hil'a-rat), v. t [L. hilaro, hilara- 
turn, from Aifam, cheerful.] To exliilarate. 
Cockeram, 

Hilarious (hi-la'ri-us). a. Mirthful; meny. 

Hilarity (hi-la'ri-ti). n. [Fr. hilariU; L 
hilaritas, from hUaris, cheerful.] A plea- 
surable excitement of the animal spirits; 
mirth: merrimeiit; gaiety.— //itertVy, Joy. 
Hilarity differs from joy; the latter, excited 
by gooci news or prosperity, is an affection 
of the mind; the former is excited by social 
pleasure, drinking. 4tc., which rouse the 
animal spirits. 

Every morning waked us to a repetition of toll; but 
the cveniiiir repaid it with vacant hilarity. 

Goldsmith. 

Syn. Qloe, cheerfulness, mirth, merriment, 

a joyousness, exhilaration, Juviaity, 

(hFla-ri), a. Designating the time on 
or near about which the festival of St. Hi- 
lary takes place, which is January 13.— i/»- 
lary term, one of the four termsof the courts 
of common law, die. . in England, beginning 
Janua^ 11 and ending January 81. 

HilCh (riilch), v.t. [A. Sax. oftcian, eldan, 
to delay.] To hobble. [Scotch.] 

And then hell hiich, and stilt, and jump. 

An' rin an unco fit. Burns. 

Hild (liild). [G, and D. held, Don. hektt, a 
hero.] An element In names of persons, 


[A. Sax. hUl, hit, hyll, hul. 
hille, hil, D. heuvel, Icel. hdll. 


signifying a person of noble character or 
rank, a lord, a Indy: as, HUdeheri, a bright 
hero; MatAi'Zd. Matt'Zda, a heroic lady. 

Hildt(hild). YorHeld. 

How can they all in this so narrow verse 

Contayned be, and in small compasse hitdt 

Spenser. 

Hildingt (hild^ing), n. [A. Sax. hyldan, to 
hendT^ crouch] A mean, sorry, paltry 
man or woman. 

If your lordship find him not a hilding, hold me 
no more in your respect. Shak, 

We have a curse in having her : 

Out on her, hUdiPtgt Shak. 

Hilding niihVing), a. Cowardly; spiritless; 
ns, a hilding fellow. 

To purge this field of such a hUdifig foe. Shak, 

HUe (hil), n. Same as HUum. 

HiU (hilj, n. 

Comp. O.D. h\ , , , 

hvdU, M.]I.a. huvel, G. hiiael, hill; Icel. 
hjaUi, a ledge or shelf of rocK, thougli some 
of those forms con only be remotely con- 
nected. Perhaps cog. L. eollis, a hill.] 1. A 
natural elevation of considerable size on 
the earth's surface; an eminence generally 
of a rounded or conical form rising above 
the common level of the surroundihg lautl. 
A hill is less than a mountain, but no de- 
finite limit of size can be assigned, and the 
term is sometimes applied to what would 
mure properly be called a mountain. --2. A 
heap; a hillock; as, a dung-AtZZ; the moles 
had thrown up a number of hills. - 3. A 
cluster of plants and the earth raised about 
them; as. a hill of maize or potatoes. 
[United States.] 

Hill (hil). v.t 1. To foim hills or small 
elevations of earth around; to form into 
hills or heaps, as earth; as. to hill corn. 

Squanto showed them how to plant and hill it. 

Palfrey. 

2. To heap up; to aceiiinulute; as. tc» hUl 
up gold. [Rare.] 

HUlt Oiil), v.f. To cover. See Helb. 

HUled (hild), pp. or a. Having hills. 

HlU-folk (hilTok), n. pi. 1. A clcsignatioii 
formerly ^ven to the sect otherwise called 
Cameronxam; also to the Oovcimiiters in 
general. [Scotch.] 

How much longer this inilitary thcoIogi.st might 
h.tve continued Ins invective, in which he spared no- 
body but the scattered remnant of the hill folk, as 
he called them, is absolutely uncertain. Sir fr. Scott. 

% In Scand. myth, a class of beings inter- 
mediate between elves and the human race, 
inhabiting caves and small hills, and eager 
to roccive the benefit of man's redemption. 

Hillfoot (hiFfut). n. The foot of a bill; the 
locality surrouiidiiig the base of a hill. 

HiUlneBB (bilT-nes), n. 'Ilm state of being 
hilly. 

HUlingt (lill'ing), n. See IIkling. 

Hill-men (hil'nien), n. pi. Men residing on 
or frcciueiiting liills ; sjiociflcally, the Cove- 
nanters. 

Hillock (hiUok), n. [Dim. of hiU. Comp. 
bullock, a young ox, from bull; Sc. lassock 
from lass; bittocktrom 6tt.] A small hill; 
a slight elevation. 

Hillock (hil'ok), v.t To form into a hillock 
or slight elevation. Cowper. 

HiUocky (hil'ok-i), a. Abounding or co- 
vered with hillocks. 

HillBide (hiPsld), n. The side or declivity 
of a hill. 

Hilltop (hlFtop), n. The top or suiiunlt of 
a hill. 

Hill-wort (hlFw^rt), n. Wild thyme. 

Hilly (hiVi). a. 1. Abounding with hills; as, 
a hilly country. - 2.t Besemhling a hill; 
lofty; elevated. * The top of hilly empire.* 
Beau, di FI. 

Hilsall (hlFsa), n. A fish of the Ganges 
highly esteemed for food. It is very <nly 
and bony. 

Hilt (hilt), n. [A. Sax. hUt hylt, hilt, haft, 
or handle, from healdan, to hold. ] A handle, 
especially the handle of a swoid or dagger. 
The plural was fonneriy used with a singu- 
lar meaning. 

Here take thou the hilti, 

And when my face is covered as 'tie now. 

Guide thou tne swurd. Shak. 

mited (hilt'ed), a. Having 

O a a hilt: used in composi- 
tion: as, a basket -AtZfc.d 
sword. 

' Hilum (hFliiin), n. [L.] The 
eve of a bean or other seed; 

a, Hilum in common tn® "‘“’k OF SCar policed 
Garden-bean, by the separation of a seed 
from its placenta. 

Him (him), pron. [In A. Bax. the dative and 
instrumental of he and Ait, he and it, af ter- 


Fate, fKr, fat, fgU; me, met, hBr; pine, pin; nCte, not, niOve; tflbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y, 8o. toy. 
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wards used Instead of hine, tlie real accusa- 
tive sinff. maso. ; m is pr(»perly a dative stiiUx, 
as in them, whom.] The dative and objec- 
tive case of ho, [In such a sentence as, 
Give him that, him is really the dative.] 
Him t (him). 1. Himself. 2. [Old 

dative plural.] To them. Hence Aim 
it seemed to them; they supposed. Chaiicer, 
Himalayan (him-a-la'van), a. [Skr. hiuia, 
snow, and dlaya, abode.] Of or belonging 
to the Himalayas, the groat mountain chain 
to the north of Hindustan. 
Himalayan-jplne (him-ada'yan-pin). n. A 
variety of the pine, Pinus guraraiana, a 
native of Nepaul. It is a largo tree with 
eatable seeds. 

HimantopUB ^l-man'to-pus). n. [Or. hi- 
ntantojju8,crooK-Mhanked—h%wM8,huff^^^toH, 
a leather strap, a thong, and poun, a foot] 
A genus of grallatorial birds, distinguished 
by the great length of their legs, from 
which circumstance they have the name of 
iHlt-birds. It includes the long-legged plo- 
ver or long-shanks (II. melanffpt.eTU 8 \ some- 
times blit rarely seen in England, but com- 
mon in the morasses of Hungary and Tur- 
key, and several American and Australian 
species. See Stilt-bird. 

Hlmmlng, n. See HEMMING. 

Himself Glim-self^, ipron. [Him and self.] 

1. An emphatic or reflexive form of the third 
personal pronoun masculine. It is gener- 
ally usefl along with he (or a noun) when a 
subject, though sometimes alone; as. he 
himself, the man himself, did so, or he did 
so hitnself; when in the nominative after the 
verb to he it is used either with or without 
he (or a noun); as, it was himself or he him- 
self. In the objective it stands alone (as, 
he hurt himself), or with a noun. 

With shatne reinenihers. while himself w.is one 

Of the ftaine herd, himself the same had done. 

Denham. 

But he himself \MVkeO. again from the quarries. 

Judg. Hi. 19. 

It was formerly used as a substitute for 
neuter nouns.— 2. Having command of him- 
self; in his true character; possessed of his 
natural temper and disposition, after or in 
opposition to wandering of mind, irregulo- 
Tity, or devious conduct from derangement, 
passion, or extraneous influence; as. the man 
has come to himself; let him act himself.— 
By himself, alone; unaccompanied; seques- 
tered; 08,* he sits or studies op himself. 
HlmBelve,t Himselyent (him-selv^ him- 
selv'eii), proa. Himself. Chaucer. 
HL^ariC, Himyaxltlo (him-yar'ik, liim- 
ya-rlt'ik), a. Kclating to Jlimyar, an an- 
cient king of Yemen in Southern Arabia, or 
to the people having their name from him; 
speciflcally, appellative of certain ancient 
inscriptions exhibiting the primitive type of 
tiie oldest form of the language still spoken 
in South-east Arabia, or of tlic language of 
these inscriptions. 

HimyarltlO (him-ya-rit'ik), n. The language 
spoken in the south-east of Arabia. It is a 
dialect of Arabic, and is being superseded 
by it. 

Hip (hin), n. [ Heb.] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity, containing the sixth part of an 
epnah, or about 6 quarts English measure. 
HUld (hind), n. [A. Sax. hind, hinde, G. and 
D. hinde, G. also hindin, leel. hind, O.G. 
hinta.] The female of the red deer or stag. 
Hind (1 ilnd), n. [A. Sax. hine, hina, a do- 
mestic, with d affixed, as in fend, sound.] A 
labouring man attached to a household; an 
agricultural labourer; a peasant; a rustic. 

This AfWthat homeward driving the slow steer. 
Tells how man's daily work goes forward here. 

Trench. 

Hind (hind), a. compar. hinder, suporl. hind- 
most. [A. Sax. hind, hind, hindan, behind. 
Comp. Goth, hindana, hindar, O. U. G. 
hintar, G. hinten, hind, behind. Common 
to all the Teutonic tongues.] Backward; 
pertaining to the part which follows: in 
opposiUon to the fore part; as, the hitid 
toes; the hind shoes of a horse; the hind 
part of an animal 

And fear his hind legs will overtake his fore. Pe^. 

Hindberry (hlnd'bo-ri), n. [//md and berry, 
so named oecaiise they are a favourite food 
of hinds.] A plant of the genus Kubus (JK. 
Idmus\ a wild variety of tho raspberry. 

‘ (hind'bd), n. The protuberant 
idle behind; the can tie. 

'adluJ), n. A hart of the first 

year. 

Hinder (hfnd'Ar), a. compar. of hind. Of or 
tifloiiglng to that part which is in the rear, 
or which follows; in the rear; following; as, 


the hinder part of a waggon; the hinder 
part of a ship, or the stem. 

Hinder (hin^dr), v.t. [A. Sax. hindrian, to 
hinder, from hinder, compar. of hind, a. 
(which see).] 1. To prevent from proceed- 
ing or from starting; to stop; to interrupt; 
to obstruct; to impede. 

Them that were entering in, ye hindered. 

l.uke xi. 5a. 

2. To check or retard in progression or mo- 
tion; to prevent or obstruct for a time; os, 
cold weather hinders the growth of plants, 
or hinders them fixim coming to maturity 
in due season. 

My tears iiiu.st stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thre.*id. Hood. 

3. 1*0 prevent; to debar; to shut out; to 
balk. 

What hinders younger brothers, being fathers of 
faiiiilieit, from having the same right? Locke. 

Though /re/rf is commonly used after hinder 
with a participial, it is soinotimes omitted 
even by good writers; as, * to hinder their 
neighbours maltreatiny them.' Matthew 
Anlofd.— 8YN. To stop, interrupt, counter- 
act, thwart, oppose, obstruct, debar, arrest, 
embarrass, check, retard, impede, delay. 
Hinder (hin'ddr), v.i. To interpose obstacles 
or iiiipodiiiients. 

Tills objection hinders not but that the heroic ac- 
tion of some coiiitiiatider may be written. Dryden. 

Hlnderance, Hindrance (bin'dt^r-ans. hin'- 
drans), n. 1. The act of impeding or re- 
straining iiiotioii.~2. Impediment; that 
wliich stops progression or advance; ob- 
struction. 

lie must remove all thc.se hinderances dwK of the 
way. Atterbury. 

Hinder-end (hind'6r-end), n. [Scotch.] 1. 
Extremity: termination: applied in a ludi- 
crous sense to the buttocks. 2. pi. Refuse 
of grain after it is winnowed; chaff. 
Hinderer (hin'd^r-eri, n. One who stops or 
retards; that which fiitiders. 

Hinderestit a. superl. of hind. Hindmost. 
Chaucer. 

Hinderlans, Hlnderlin8(liin'd6r-lunz, hin'- 
di^r-Iinz), n. 71/. Hinder parts; buttocks; the 
posteriors. W ritten variously Uinderla nds, 
Hinderlets. [Scotch.] 

Hinderllng t (hind'^r-ling), n. [A. Sax. hind- 
erling, one not like the original type, one 
who comes behind his ancestors— Ainder, 
hind, after, back, and term. ling. ] A paltry, 
wortblcsa, degenerate person or animal. 
Hindermost (Iiind'c^r-most), a. That which 
is lichind all others; the last. The form 
Hindmost is more frequently used. * Rachel 
and Jose])h hindermost.* GeiL xxxiii. 2. 
Hlnder-nlgllt (hind'Cr-nit), n. Last night; 
yesternight. Itamsay. [Scotch.] 
Hlnd-hSnd (hlndliandl n. Tho hinder part 
of ahorse; the part behind the head, neck, 
and fore-quarters. 

Hind-liead (hindlied), ?i. The back poi't of 
the head; the occiput. 

If lh«y (no.scs) .ire Koni.iii, .irchcd high and strong, 
they arc generally associated with a less developed 
forclicad and ii larger hind-head. Quart, Rrtf, 

Hindi (liin'de), 71. A modem dialect of 
Northern India, dJIfering from Hindustani 
in being a purer Aryan dialect. See Hin- 
DU.STANT. Indian. 

Hindlejr’s Screw (hiudliz skrb), n. A screw 
cut on a solid whose sides are arcs of tho 
pitch circle of 
a wheel into 
which the screw 
is intended to 
work. It is BO 
named from its 
having been first 
employed by 
Mr. Hindley of 
York. 

HindmoBtaitiKT' 
indBt).a. [A. Sax. 
hinderna, hin- T 
duma, hiiid- 
iiiost. Tlie - 7 na 
is a superlative 
tenninatioii,and 
ill this word has 



llindley's Screw. 


erroneously been assimilated to the adv. 
tnosf; comp. A. Sax. fnima, forma, first, 
L. primus, first, facillimus, easiest.] The 
superl. of hind (which see). 

Hindoo, ti. See Hindu. 

HindooiBm, n. See Hinduism. 
HindostanoOi ?». See Hindustani. 
HindOBtaneOi a. See Hindustani. 
HindOStany, a. Same as Hiiuivstani. 
Hindrance* n. See Hindkrancn. 


Hindu* Hindoo (hin-db' or hiii'dO), u. One 
of the native race inhabiting Hindustan. 
Hindu* Hindoo (hin-db' or hin'db), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Hindus; Hindustani. 
Wlniliiiani HindOOlBm (hin'db-izm), ?i. 
The doctnnes and rites of tlie Hindus; the 
system of religious principles among the 
Hindus. 

Hindu8tanl*Hlndoo8tan6e (li i n-db-sta n'e), 
n. One of tho languages of Uitidustan, a 
form of Hindi whi^ grew up in the camps 
(Urdu) of the Mohamme<lan conquerors of 
India, since tho eleventh century, as a me- 
dium of cfmimiinication between them and 
the subject population of Central Hindustan, 
more corrupted in form than Hindi, anti 
filled with Tersian and Arabic words. It is 
the official language and means of general 
intercourse throughout nearly the whole 
Peninsula. Called also (/f'du. 

Hine*t 71 - A hind; a farm servant. Chaucer. 
Hing (hiiig), n. The Indian uaiiio for asa- 
fc^da. 

Hing(hing), ?7.f. To hang. [Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 

HLng-Ching (hing'ching), 71. The Cliincse 
name foi^ie phonetic signs in their alpha- 
bet. 

Hinge (hin J), ?i. [Probably from ha 7 M, O. and 
Prov. K. and Sc. hwg; comp. ITov. E. hitwlr, 
a small hinge; D. hengsel, a hinge.] 1. The 
hook or Joint on which a door, lid, (mUa. 
shutter, and the like tiims; also, anything 
resembling the Joint on which a door turns; 
as, the hinge of a bivalve shell. 

The gate self-opened wijle. 

On golden hitti^es turning. Milton. 

2 . Fig. lliat on which anything depends or 
turns; a governing principle, rule, or point: 
as. this atgiiment was the hinge on which 
the question turned. 

'rile l>rilliant .actions of (he Portuguese form the 
great hinji^e which opened the door to the most im- 
portant alteration in the civil history of mankind. 

Mtikle. 

3. A cardinal point; as cost, west, north, or 
south. [Rare.] 

Nor slept the winds . . . but rushed abroad 
]*rotii the four htnj^rs of the worhi. Milton. 

To be off the hinges, to be in a state of 
disorder or irregularity. 

Hinge (hinj), v.t. 1. To furnish with hinges. 
2 .^ bend. [Rare.] 

Be thou a flatterer now and hinj^^e thy knee. Shak. 
Hi^e (hinJ), v.i. pret. & pp. hinged; ppr. 
hinging. To stand, depend, or turn, as on 
a hinge; ns, the question hinges on this 
single point. 

Our persuasions of the fact must not be made to 
htnxe on the native or independent force of the ad- 
jective there employed. Is. Taylor. 

Hinge-joint (hinj'joint), n. A Joint resem- 
bling a hinge, in which the bones move upon 
each other in two directions only; as in the 
elbow, tho knee, the lower Jaw, <ftc. 

Hlnk (hingk), ?i. A hook or twibil for reap- 
ing. 

Hinniatet (hin'ni-at), v.i. [L. hinnio, to 
neigh. Comp, whiniiy.] To neigh. 
Hinnible (hiu'ni-bl), a. Neighing or cap- 
able of neighing. 

Men are rational, and horses hinnible. Manscl. 

Hinny (hin'ni), n. [L. hinnus, Or. hinnos. 
mule.] A mule; specifically, the produce 
of a stallion and a shc-ass. 

Hinny (hin'ni). v.i. [See HlNNlATB.] To 
neigh; to whinny. 

Hinny (hin'ni), 71. Honey.— My hinny, my 
darling. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 
Hinoideus (hin-oi'de-us), a. [Gr. his, hinvs, 
strength, a muscle, and eidos, likeness.] In 
bot. a terra applied to a plant in which the 
veins proceed entirely from the midrib of a 
leaf, and are parallel and undivided, as in 
the gingerworts. 

Hint (hint), n. [According to Wedgwood 
from Icel.]/nifr, a muttering, akin to ymja, 
to resound, on tlie type of anf from emmet; 
but more probably from O.E. hend, hent. to 
seize, and signifying primarily that which is 
seized, hence, as a noun, occasioti, intima- 
. tiou. ] 1. A distant allusion ; slight mention ; 
intimation; insinuation; a word or two in- 
tended to give notice, or remind one of 
something without a full docloratiou or ex- 
plouatlou ; a suggestion. 

I am apt to believe th.it they took the first hint of 
their dress from a fair sheep newly ruiidlcd. 

Lady At. // Montagu. 

2.t Cause; ground; occasion. 

Our hint of woe 

Is common; every day .some sailor's wife. 

The masters of some merchant, and the merchiint 
Have just our theme of woe. Shak. 

—Hint, SuggestUm. See the verb. 


ch, cAain; 6h* So. loeA; g, go; J,iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, siti^; th, tAou; th, fAin; w, tvig; wh, tvAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Hint (hint), v.t [See the noun.] To bring 
to mind by a slight mention or remote allu- 
sion; to allude to; to suggest indirectly. 

Just Mutt a fault, and hesitate dislike. 

— Hint, Suggest To hint is merely to make 
some referonco or allusion that may or may 
not be apprehended, or to let one's opinion 
be known in an indirect or hesitating man- 
ner. T(j ituggeat is to offer something defi- 
nite for consideration. A hint is covert and 
slighter than a suggettfum, vrhich generally 
affords some practical direction ; as, I gave 
iiiiii a hint of tlie intended outbi*eak of the 
army, and made two or three stiggestmm 
as to the best mo»lc of meeting the danger. 
Syn. To suggest, intimate, insinuate, imply. 

Hint (liint), V. L To make an indirect refer- 
ence, suggestion, or allusion.— To hint at, 
to allude to. 

Hlnter (hint'er), n. One who hints. 

Hinting, i^ee flENTiNO. 

Hlntingly (hiut'ing-li), adv. In a hinting 
manner; suggcstingly. 

Hip (hip), n. [A. Sax. hip, hype, hypp, <tc.; 
comp. leel. huppr, Gotn. hups, 1). heupe, 

0. H.G. htif, (». nufte, Dan. hofte. The word 
is pnibahly akin to heap, perhaps to Atimp.] 

1. i'he projecting part of an animal formed 
by the lateral parts of the pelvis and the 
hip-joint, with the flesh covering them ; the 
fleshy part of tho thigh; the liauiich.— 2, In 
arch, {a) the external angle at tho junction 



A A, Jack-r.ifccr.'>. li c B c, Hips or Hip-r.tfters. 

of two sloping roofs or sides of a roof. 
(6) The rafter at the angle where two slop- 
ing roofs or side.s of a roof meet.-- To hace 
on the hip, to have the advantage over one: 
a phrase borrowed probably from wrestlers, 
ril have our Michael Cassio ott t/u htp, Shitk, 

—To smite hip and thigh, to overthrow com- 
pletely with great slaughter. Judg. xv. 8. 
Ap (hip), n. [A. Sax. hiop, heap, O. Sax. 
hxopa, a thoni, a thistle, common to the 
Teutonic languagt;s and perhaps tho same as 
Hus. schip, thorn. O. Slav, schipok, wild- 
rose.] I’he fruit of the dog-rose or wild- 
brier. 

Hip (hip), v.t, pret. pp. hipped; ppr, hip- 
ping. 1. To sprain or di.shicatc the hiji. 

* His horse wa.s hipped.* Shaft - 2. In arch. 
to furnish with a hip ; as, to fUp a roof. 

Hip (hip), n. ff’ontr. of hypochondria. \ Hypo- 
chondria. [Colloi|. J 

Hip (hip), v.t. Ti» render hypochondriac or 
melancholy. [Collo<|. J 
Hip (hip), inter}. An exclamation expressive 
of a call to any one or to arouse attention; 
a.s, hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! 

Hip-bath (hip'bath), n. A kind of portable 
bath in which the body can only be partially 
immersed, otherwise called a Sitz-hath. 
Hip-gout O^Ip'koiit), n. Sciatica. 

Hipluiltt (hip'halt), a. [Hip and halt^ 
Larne; limping. 

Hiphop (bi{»'hop). adv. [A reduplication of 
hop. ] With hopping gait. 

Thus while he .strives to please, he’s forc’d to do’f, 

I, ike Volscius. htp hop in a single boot. Co»i£-rei'€. 

Tlie joint of the 


Hip-Joint (hip'joint), n. 
hip, a hall - and - 


socket joint, 
formed by the re- 
ception of the 
globular head of 
the femur or 
thigh-bone into 
the socket or ace- 
tabulum of the 
<18 iunominatuin. 

For flexion, ex- 
tension, rota- 
tion, and strength 
combined it is 
the most per- 
fect joint In the 
body. 

Hip -knob (hip'- 
n<»b),n. In arch. 
a flnial or other similar ornament placed 
on the top of the hip of a roof, or on the 



Hip-knob, Triar-gate, Derby. 


ptdnt of a gable. M^hcn used upon timber 
gables, the lower part of tho hip-knob gen- 
erally terminates in a pendant. 
Hip-moulding. Hip-mould (hip'moid-lng, 
hip'mOld), n. In arch, a kind or moulding 
on the rafter that forms the hin of a roof. 
By some workmen used to signiry the back 
of a hip. 

Hlppa (hip^paX n. [Or. Atppos, a horse, and 
also a kind of crab. ] A genus of anoinurous 
decapod crustaceans, the species of which 
seem to be formed for burrowing in the 
sand. 77. talpoida is called sand-bug in 
North America 

Hipparchia (hip-pkriki-a), n. [Gr.] A genus 
ox diumol lepidopterous insects, of which 
there are several British species, as tho 
marbled white butterfly (77. Gafa/Aca), gray- 
ling white buttoilly (77. Seinele), the golden 
eye (H. pamphilus), &c. 
Hipparlon(hip-pa'ri-on).n. [Gr. , a pony, dim. 
m hippos, a liorse. j A fossil genus of Ktiuidoi, 
from the upper miocene and pliocene de- 
posits of Eppelslieim and the Sewalik Hills 
in India as well as North Amcrira. The 
members are distinguished by the fact that 
each foot possesses a single fully developed 
toe, bordered by two f iinctionless toes w'hich 
do not touch the ground, but simply dangle 
on each side of the central toe. Tho hip- 
parion was about tho size of an ass, one 
American species being, however, about 
the size of a goat. * 

Hipped (liipt), p. and a. 1. Rendered niel- 
aii(.Tioly ; characterized by melancholy. 
[Colloq.j 

And from the kipp'd discourses gather. 

Th.it fiolitics go by the we.ilher. Grern, 

2. Having the hip sprained or dislocated. 
Hipped-roof. n. See Uip-uoof. 
Hlppelaph (tiip'pel-aO> n. [Gr. hippos, a 
horse, and elaphos, a stag, j An animal of the 
<locr kind, tho littsa hippelaphus, resembling 
the stag in size and proportions, hut having 
rougher and harder hiUr, and when adult, 
that of the upper part of the neck formed 
into a sort of mane. 1 1 is a native of Bengal, 
Sumatra, and the islands of tho Indian 
Archipelago. By some it has been supposed 
to be the hippelaphus of Aristotle. 
Hippidm, luppldes (hipl-de. hipi dez), n. 
2 ) 1 . A family of anoinurous decapod crus- 
taceans, of w*hich tho type is the genus 
Hippa. See IfiPPA. 

Hippl8ll(hiplsh),a. HyjK>cliondriac.[CoIloq. ] 

By cares depressed, in pensive hippish mood. Gtty. 

HlppobOSCa (hip-po-bos'ka), n. [Or. hippos, 
a norse, and bitsko, to feed.j A genus of 
dipterous parasitic insects, the type of the 
family Hippobosci<lfc; the horse-fly. 
Hippoboscidse (hfp-pdd)os'i-de), n. pi. A 
piiptparons family of dipterous insects, para- 
sitic on binis and quadrupeds. The type is 
the genus Hippob<jsca or norse-fly. 
Hippobroma(hip'pd-brd'mn), n. [Gr. hippos, 
aiKl hroma, fuod.J A genus of plants, nat. 
order Loheliacese, the only species of which 
Is 77. longifiora, an herbaceous plant, a 
native of Jamaica and other West Indian 
islands, one of the most poisonous of plants. 
Horses are said to l>e violently purged after 
eating ft. 

Hlppocamp (liip'pa-kamp), n. 8ee Hippo- 
campus. sir T. Browne. 

Hlppocampldm (hip-po-kampl-dc). n. pi. 
The seu-lmrse family, a familv of teleostcan 
Ashes, constituting, with the familv Syngna- 
thidie, the sub order Lophobranchii of tho 
order Teleostei. The genus Hippocampus 
is the type. See Hippocampus. 
Hippocampus (hip ' pd - kamp - us), n. [Gr. 
hi 2 )pokampos hippos, a horse, and kainptii, 
to bend.] 1. A genus of Ashes, closely allied 
to the Syiignathidw or pipe- 
flshes, of singular construc- 
tion and peculiar habits; 
the upper parts have some 
resemblance to the head 
and neck of a liorse In mini- 
ature, which has suggested 
the English name sea-horse. 

When swirntniiig they main- 
tain a vortical position, 
tiicir general length is from 
fl to 10 inches, and they 
occur in the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. -2. In myth. 
the name given to sea- 
horses with two feet, and 
a liody ending in the tail 
of a dolphin or other Ash, 
which drew the car of Nep- 
tune and other deities. Representations of 
them are to be seen in Pompeian paintings. 



Hippocampus 

brevirostrls. 


Etopocastaness (hip'pd-ka8-t&"nd-CX 

[Gr. hijppos, a horse, and L. eastanecs, Or. 
kastana, chestnuts.] A sub-family of dico- 
tyledonous trees, forming part of the order 
iSapindaceos; the horse-chestnuta The spe- 
cies are all trees of considerable size, and 
ore remarkable for the beauty of theii* 
flowers and leavek The common horse- 
chestnut {Aisculus Hipjmeastanum) is the 
best known species. See Horss-OHBSTNUT. 
Hippooentaur (hip-pd-sen'tsr), n. [Gr. 
h\ppokentaiiros—hip]^s, a horse, and ken^ 
tauros, centaur. See CENTAUR.] In myth. 
a fahnlons monster, half man and half horse. 
See Centaur. 

Hippocras (hip'p6-kras), n. [Fr. Called in 
ancient medical lexicons vinum hippoera* 
tieum, wine of Hippocrates.] A memclnal 
drink, composed of wine with an infusion 
of spices and other ingredients, used as a 
cordial. 

Hlppocrateace 890 iip-pd-kra'ti-a''s#-d),n.pf. 
Ll«rom the typical genus Uippocratea, so 
called after Hippocrates.] A nat. order of 
dicotyledonous plants, comprising a num- 
ber of species, which are trees or climbing 
ahnihs, growing in the tropical parts of 
America, Africa, and the East Indies. The 
fruit of several is edible, the seeds of Hip- 
pocratea eomosa being used in the West 
Indies as almonds; hut tho plants are of no 
utility otherwise. Baird. 

Hippocrates* Sleeve (hlp-pok'ra-t6z sl^v). 
A kind of bag, made by uniting the opposite 
angles of a square piece of flannel, used fur 
straining syrups and decoctions. 
Hippocratic (nip-po-krat'ik), a. Of or be- 
longing to Hippocrates, a celebrated phy- 
sician of Greece, bom in Cos, B.C. 456,— 
Hiijpocratic face, a term for the expression 
which the features assiime immediately be- 
fore death, or in one exhausted by long sick- 
ness, by great evacuations, excessive hunger, 
throaU^niiig dissolution— so called from its 
being vividly and pericctly ile.scribed by 
Hippocrates. The n<i80 is pinched; the eyes 
are sunk; the temples hollow; the ears cold 
and retracted; the skin of the forehead tense 
and dry; the complexion livid; the lips pen- 
dim t, relaxed, and cold; ikc. 

Hippqcratism (hip-pok'rat-izm), n. Tho 
(ioctriiies or system of Hippocrates relating 
to medicine. 

Hlppoorene Odp-pd-kre'no). n. [Gr. hippos, 
a norse, and krenf., a fountain— fabled to 
have been produced by a stroke of the horse 
Pegasus’ foot.] A spring on Mount Helicon 
in Bceotia, consecrated to the Muses, the 
waters of which possessed the power of 
poetic inspiration. 

Hlppocrepian (hip-pfi-krepl-anX n. [Or. 
hippos, a horse, and kripis, a boot, a shoe.] 
In zool. a member of that group of the 
Polyzoa or Bryozoa in which the oral ten- 
tacles are arranged in a crescentic or horse- 
shoe-like frame. 

Hlppocreplform (Lip-pfl-krepM-form). a. 
[Gr. hip 2 »os, a horse, krepis, a boot, a woe. 
and L. forma, form. ] In bot. horseshoe- 
shaped. 

Hippocrepis (liip-pd-krS'pisX n. [Gr. hippos, 
a horse, and kripis, a bout or shoe.] A small 
genus of trailing or shrubby perennials, nat. 
order Leguminosce, with unequally pinnate 
leaves and umbellate heads of yellow flowers, 
natives chiefly of Europe, North Africa, and 
Western Asia; the horse-shoe vetches. II. 
eomosa (tho common horse-shoe vetch) la a 
native of England, and is so named from the 
shape of its crookod pods. 

Hippodame t (hip'pd-dani), n. A lea-horse; 
a nIi>popotamii8. Spenser. 

Hippodrome (hij/pd drflmX n. [Or. hippo- 
dromos — hip^s, a horse, and dromos, a 
course, from dremb, to run.] Anciently, a 
circus or place in which horse-races and ' 
chariot-races were performed, and horses 
exercised: sometimes implied to a modem 
circua * The Olympian hippodrome or horse- 
course. ' London Bney, 

Hlppoiprifl; Hippogryph (hip'pd-grif), n. 
[Fr. htppogr^e, from Gr. hippos, a horse, 
and gryps, a griffon.] A fabulous animal 
or monster, half horse and half griffon; a 
winged horse. 

So snying, he cnaght him up, and without wing 

Of hippogrijf, bore through the air itublitne. 

MUtoH. 

Hippolith (hip'pO-lith), n. [Gr. hippos, a 
horse, and lithos, a stone.] A stone round 
in the stomach or Intestines of a horse. 
Hippolyte (hip-poll-tOX n. [Ilippolyts, in 
Greek myth, the queen of the Amazons.] 

A genus of long-tailed cnistaroans allied to 


F&te, far, fat. fgll; mb, met, li6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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the shrimps, several speuios of which are 
found on our coasts. 

Hlppoxnana (hip-pom'a-ne), n. [Or. hijypta, 
a horse, and mania, madnoMS.] 1. An aphro- 
disiac substance obtained from a mare or 
foal, used anciently as a philter or love- 
charm; hence, a love-potion; a philter or 
charm. Dryden.—2. A of plantB, nat. 
order Euphorbiaccro. The if, MancincUa is 
the manchinecl'tree, a native of the West 
Indies, and amonff the most poisonotis of all 
knoMm vegetable productions. See Man- 
OHINKBL. 

Hlpponyx (hip'po-niks), n. [Or. hippoa, u 
horse, and onyx, a claw.J A genus of mol- 
luscs having an inoquivalve, Buh-et|uilateral 
shell, destitute of ligament and hinge teeth; 
lower valve attached, sub-orbicular, with a 
muscular impression of a horse-shoe form. 
Hlppopatliology ( hip ' pd pa- thorn- ji), n. 
[Cir. hippos, horse, and K, pathology (wliich 
see).! The science of veterinary medicine; 
the pathology of the horse. 

^PPOP^^ (hip-pof'a-e), n. [Gr. hijtpo- 
pnai's, tile name of a plant supposetl to be 
the JCuphorb ia spinom. ] A genus cjf sh rubi ly 
plants of the nat. order Elwagnaceie; the 
sal low- thorns. The H. rhamnoides (com- 
mon sallow-thorn or sea buck-thorn) is a 
thorny shrub, preferring a sandy soil, but 
sometimes found on dins near the sea. It 
is occasionally cultivated in gardens on ac- 
count of its silvery leaves, which arc linear- 
lanceolate. The berries, which are pi'o- 
duced in great abundance, arc yellow, con- 
tain one seed, and have an acid flavour. 
Hlppopliagl(hip-pof'a-ji). n. pi. [Gr. h ippos, 
a norse, and phagein, to oat.] Eaters of 
horsc-fiosh; specifically, a name given by 
old geographers to certain nomadic Scy- 
thian tribes, on the nf>rth of the Ca.spiaii 
Sea, who fed on horse-flesh. 

Hippophagist (hip-pof'a-jist), n. One who 
cats hors^esh. 

HippophagOUS (liip-pora-gus), a. Feeding 
on norse-flesh. 

Hlppophagy (hlp-pofa-ji), n. [Fr. hippo- 
phojgie — Gr. hippos, a hitrse, and phago, to 
eat.] The act or ijractiee of feetUng on 
horse-flesh. 

Hlppopodlum (hip-pd-p6Mi-urn), n. [Gr. 
hippos, a horse, and pm(s, podos, a foot.] A 
laige heavy bivalve fossil shell, character- 
istic of the lower lias shales of England. 
nppopota.mu8 (hlp-po-pot'a-mus). n, pi. 
mppopotarnusea or Hippopotami (hip- 
po - por a- mus - ez, hip - po - pot ' a - mi). [Gr. 
hippos, a horse, and potunios, a river,] An 
ungulate or hoofed iiiaiiiiual. having a thick 
and stjuare head, a very large muz/le, small 
eyes and ears, thick ami heavy body, short 
legs terminated by four toes, a short tail, 
two ventral teats, skin about 2 inches 
thick on the back and sides, and without 
h^r, except at the extremity of the tail. 
I'he Inclsom and canines of the lower Jaw 
are of great strength and size, the canines 
or tusks being long and curved forward. | 
These tusks sometimes roach the length of 
2 feet and more, and weigh upwards of 6 lbs. i 
It is chiefly on account of the tusks and j 
teeth that the animal is killed, their hard- i 
ness being superior to that of ivory, and less | 
liable to turn yellow. The hippopotamus 
inhabits nearly the whole of Africa, and its 
flesh is greedily eaten by the natives. It 
has boon found of the length nf 17 feet, 
and stands about 6 feet high. It delights in 



Hippopotamus {Hippopetamus amphibius), 

water, living in lakes, rivers, and estuaries, 
and feeding on water-plants or on the her- 
bage growing near the water. It is an ex- 
cellent swimmer and diver, and can remain 
under water a considerable time. There 
-iHre several extinct species known. 
SSppopUB (hip'pd-pus), n. (Gr. hippos, a 
horse, and peus, a foot.] A genus of famel- 


libranchiato niolluscs, of which there is but 
one known species, the II, maaUatus, or 
bear's-paw clam, from the Indian Ocean. 
Hipposteology (Idp-pos'tS-oro-Ji), n. [Gr. 
hippos, ahorse, and E. osteology {ythxcli see).] 
Ino branch of knowladgo dealing with the 
osteology of the horse. 

Hippotherlum (hip-po-tho'ri-um), n. [Gr. 
hippos, a horse, and therion, a wild beast.] 
In palceon. the iininc of an extinct quad- 
ruped allied to the horse, belonging to tlie 
mioceiiu period; by some it is included in 
the genus Hippurion. 

HlppurlC (hlp-pur'ik), a, [Fr. hippiirupie — 
Or. hippos, a horse, and ouron, urine. ] 
Obtained from the iirlnc of horses, Ac.-— 
Hippuric acid (('vHqNOg), a monobasic acid 
dorivefl from the urine of horses and cows. 
It furiiiH colourless transparent lustrouB 
prisms. 

Hlppurla (hip-pur'is). n. [Or. hippouris— 
hippos, a horse or marc, and fyuta, a tail.] 
1. A genus of plants of the nat. order llalora- 
gacea}; the inare's-tails. //. vulgaris, or 
mare’s- tail, is a native of Britain, and grows 
in pools and marshes throughout the temjpc- 
ratc and cold regions of the globe. It is a 
tall erect plant, with whorls of narrow leaves 
and inconspicuous flowers wiiich are also 
whorled.— 2. In anat the final division of 
the spinal marrow, also termed cauda- 
c(/uina, or horse’s-titil. 

Hippifrite, (hlp'pur it), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or containing shells of the genus Hip- 
jniritcs.— II ippurite Urnestone, an important 
representative of the cretaceous rocks in 
the south of France and the Pyrenees, cha- 
racterized by a large admixture of shells of 
the family llippuritidie, of which the Hip- 
puritea ai*o the must striking. See Hippuri- 

TIDAfl. 

Hippurite (hip'pur-it), n. A fossil bivalve, 
forming the genus llippiirites (which see). 
Hlppuntea (hip-pur-it'(iz), n. [See HiP- 
PDHis.] A genus of fossil bivalves, having 
the under shell of great depth, and of a 
conical fonn, with a flat lid or operculum, 
occurring in the l(»wer chalk. They are 
allied to the living Chama. 

Hippiiritidm (hip-pur-it'i de)* 7t. pi A fa- 
mily of fossil bivalves belonging to the 
class Lainellibranchiata, characteristic of 
the chalk, of which the genus llippiirites is 
the typo. They were long believed to lie 
corals or cephalopoda, but are now recog- 
nized ns belonging to the family Cliamacew. 
See HTPPURTTK.S. 

Hippus (hip’piis), n, [Or. hippos, a horse.] 
Ill wed, (a) a disease in the eyes, in which, 
from birth, they perpetually twinkle, (b) A 
peculiar motion of the iris which causes the 
jmpil to dilate and expand altcniately. 
Hlp-raXter Qiip'raf-t^r). n. The rafter which 
forms the hip of a roof. See 11 IP. 

Hip-roof, Hlppod-roof (hip’rbf, hipt'rof), 
?i. [Hip and rew/j A roof, the einis of 



which rise immediately from the wall-plates 
with the same inclination to the horizon as 
its other two sides. 

Hip -shot (hip'shot), a. 1. Having the hip 
dislocated or shot out of place. 

Why tli> you |;o nnihUiig and waggling so like a 
fool, as if you were hip-ski^ t says tlic goo.se to the 
gosling. L iistrani^e. 

2. Lame; awkward. ‘Tliis hip-shot gramma- 
rian.’ MUfon. 

Hlp-tUe (hip'tn), n. A saddle-shaped tile 
used to cover the hips of roofs. 

Hip-tree (liip'tre), n. In bot. Rosa canina, 
the dog-rose. 

Hlpwort (hip'wt'rt), n. A British plant, Co- 
tyledon umbilicus, 

Hipwori, from the resemblance of the leaf to the 
acetabulum or hip-socket, whence its former name of 
kerbit coxtndicufn, or herb of the hips. Dr, Prior, 

possessipe pron. Their; her. CAauctfr. 

Hlrdnous (hdirsin-usX a. In bot, smelling 
like a goat. 

Hlrcus (hdricus), n. [L.] 1. Tlie goat: some- 
times used as the systematic name of the 
genus, but more frequently as the specifle 
name of the common or domestic goat, 


Capra hircus.- ‘2. In cMf ron. a fixed star of 
the first magnitude, the same with CapeUa, 
Hire (h!r). v.t. pret. A pp. hired; ppr. hiring. 
[A. iiiax. hijnan, from /i^r, hire; Dan. hyre, 
to hire ; hyre, wages ; forhyre, to engage ; 
Sw. hyira, wages; G. heuer, hire.] 1. To 
procure from another person and for tem- 
porary use at a certain price, or for a stipu- 
lated or reasonable equivalent; ns, to hire 
a horse or a carriage for a dav. -2. I'o en- 
gage in service for a stipulated reward: to 
contract with for a compensation; os, to hire 
a servant for a year; to hire labourers by 
the day or month.— 3. To bribe; to engage 
I ill immoral or illegal service for a reward. 

Thvnuctcs first, 'tis doubtful whether Af'rW, . . . 

I Mov'd that the r.*iin|Kirts might be broken clown. 

I Dtyden. 

I To grant the temporary use of for com- 
pensation; to lend the service of for a re- 
I w'ard; to let; to lease: iisiinlly with out; as, 

' has hired out his horse or carriage: often 
used rellexively; as, to hire one*s self ofut. 

They . . . hirtd out themsfhffs ivtx hxtsA, 

1 Saiii. ii. 5 . 

A man planted a vineyard . . . and hired it to 
tillers. Mark xii. i, IPtckliffit's Trans. 

Hire (hir), n. [A. Sax. hijr. See the verb.] 
1. The price, reward, or compensation paid 
or contracted to be given for the temporary 
use of anything.— 2. 'I'he reward or recom- 
pense paid for personal service; wages. 

The labourer Is worthy of his hire. Ku. x. 7 . 
The thrifty hire 1 saved under your father. Shah. 
3. Reward for base or illegal service; a 
bribe.- SvN. Wages, salary, stipend, allow- 
ance, pay. 

Hlre.t pran. Her; herself. Chaucer. 
Hlreless (hlr^es), a. Without hire; not re- 
warded; grutuitouB. 

.your misbelief iny hiretess v.iltie scorns. Davenant. 

Hireling (hir'ling), w. [A. Sax. hyreling.] 

1. One who is hired or who serves for wages. 
The kireliug longs to sec the shades descend, 

Sandys. 

2. A mercenary; a prostitute. 

So clomb this first grand thief into Cod's fold: 

So, since, into his diurch lewd hirelings climb. 

Milton. 

Hireling (hiriling), a. Serving for wages; 
venal; mercenary; employed for money or 
other compensation. 

The fiery duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's 
plain 

AVith all the hireling chiv.'Ury of Cuehlers fiml Al- 
liiaync. Miunutay, 

- - Venal, Mercenary, Hireling, Sec under 
Venal. 

HiremaJlt Giir’mau), n. A hired servant. 
[Scotch. ] 

Hirent (hlr'en), n. [A corruption of Gr. 
Irene, and probably first used by G. IVelc 
in his play of The Turkish Mahomet and the 
fair Iliren,] A strumpet. 

Down, down, dogs! down faitorsl Have we not 
Hiren here T Shak. 

Hirer (hlri^r). n. One that hires; one tliiit 
lets out anything for hire; one that procures 
the use of anything for a compensation; one 
w’ho employs pemous for wages, or coutracts 
with pemons for service. 

HlreBelf,t Hireselve,! Hireselven,! prtm. 
Herself. Chaucer. 

Hirple(liiripl), v.i. [rerhaps allied to O'lpplc, 
or to Teel, herpast, to be contracted as with 
crump.] To halt; to walk as if lame; to 
move crazily as if lame. [Scotch.] 

He hirples twafald as he dow. Bums, 
Hir8.t Theirs. Chaucer, 

HlTBel, Hirds^ (hirisel, hird'sel), n. [From 
herd, a flock.] 1. A multitude; a tliroiig: 
applied to living creatures of any kind. - 
2. A flock of sheep. [Scotch.] 

Come, from the hills where your Ar>xe/x are grazing. 

Sir ir. .Scott. 

Hirael, Hirale (hirisl), r.t. [Imitative.] To 
move forward with a rustling noise along a 
rough surface; to move sideways while in a 
sitting or lying posture. [Scotch.] 

Hirst (lidrst), n. 1. Same as Hurst (which 
see). Sir H’'. Scott,— 2. A sand-bank near a 
river; a shallow in a river. 

Hirsute (h^r-suV)* a. [L. hirsutus, rough, 
shaggy, from hirtus, hairy, rough: connecteil 
by Pott with horreo, to bristle ] 1. Hairy; 
rough with hair; shaggy; set with bristles: in 
bot, almost synonymous with hispid, hut im- 
plying a greater number of hairs or bristles, 
and less stiffness in them.— 2. Coarse; boor- 
ish ; unmannerly. * Hirsute in his behaviour. ' 
Life 0 / A. Wood. 

HlrsuteneBB (hCr-sut'ncs), n. Tlie state of 
being hirsute; hairiness. 

l.eannes.s hirsuteness, broad veins, much hair on 
the brow, &c., show melancholy. Burton, 


ch, cAain; 6h, So. locA; g, go; J, Job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th. then; tli, fftin; w, trig; wh, ir^ig; zli, luure. --See Kkt. 
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Hlnidinea (ht-ru-din'e-a), n. pi. The order 
of Annelida comprising the leeches. See 
IjKKCH 

HiradlnldsB (hi-ru-diu'i-do), n. pi. llie leech 
fainilv. Hoe Leech. 

Hirudo (hi-ru'd6), n. [L.] Tlie leech, a 
genus of red -blooded womis or annelids. 
The principal species ai'e //. medicitialiit 
ftlie medicinal leech), and H. ttangtiiM^iqa, or 
Htmmopxifi sanguisorba (the horse-leech^ Hee 
Leeoh. 

Hlrundlne (hi-run'dlti),a. and n. [li.hirundOt 
a swallow.] Swallow-like; a swallow. 

HlrundinidSS (hi-nni-din'i-de), n. pi. A well- 
defined family of birds belonging to tlic 
flssirostral sub-order of Insessores; the swal- 
low tribe. Sec SWALLOW. 

Hirundinlnss (hi-riiri'iiin-i''nc). n. pi. A sub- 
family of birds comprisinir the swallows, and 
constituting with the swifts the family llir- 
uudinidie. 

Hlrundo (hi-ruu'dd), n. [L.] A genus of 
flssirostral insessorial birds, the type of the 
family Hirundinidcc ; the swallow genus. 
See Swallow. 

His (liiz), pron. [In A. Sax. the genii, sing, 
of Ae, he, and of hit, it.] The possessive 
case singular of the personal pronoun he; 
of or belonging to him. In all constructions 
hU may be used either with or without the 
noun it ciualifles; thus we say hin books 
are here, or hin are here; 1 saw hia books, 
or I saw his; this is one of his books, or this 
is one of his; these are his books, these 
books are h is. or these are h is. 1 1 thus differs 
from hers, ours, Ate., which include the 
notion of the noun in themselves, and are 
never Joined to nouns. It was formerly 
used for its. but this use is now obsolete. 


His braiidish‘d sword did blind iiicn %%’ith Aij beams. 

.S/iaJt. 

From a false theory as to the origin of the 
genitive inflection, viz. that it w.as originally 
his, his fur a considerable period (especially 
from the Kith century till the early part of 
the 16th) was commonly used as a sign of the 
possessive ; as, the mau his ground, lor the 
man*s ground. 

Mars /tts true movint'. even as in the heavens 
.So in the earth, to tliis day is not known. .SAaA\ 

Hislngerlte (his'in jer it), n. [In honour 
of W. /lisinffer. a Swedish mineralogist and 
chemist. 1 A hydrous silicate of iron found 
in the cavities of calcareous spar in Suder- 
manland and various Scandinavian locali- 
ties. 

Hlsil (liizti). Fnr nis. [Vulgar.] 
Hispanlcism (his-paii'i-sizm). n. [L. Uisjm- 
nut, SpaiiLj A Spanish phrase or idiom. 

' There are likewise numerous hispanicistns. ’ 
Keightley. 

Hispid (his'pid), a. [L. hispidus, rough, 
hairy ] Kough; shaggy; bristly: in bot. hav- 
ing strong hairs or bristles; beset with stiff 
bristles. 

HispidSB (lus'pi-ile), n. A family of coleop- 
terous insects, of which the type is the 
genus Hispa. These insects are popularly 
known in the t’niterl States by the name of 
little leaf-beetles. The larver burrow under 
the skin of the leaves of plants, especially 
those of apple-trees. One small species 
{Hispa testxieea) Is found in this country. 
Hispidity ( his-pid'i-ti ), n. The state of 
being hispid. Dr. //. More. 

Hispidulous (bis-pid'u-liis), a. [Dim. of 
hispid.] in bot. having short stiff hairs. 
Hiss (bis), vA. [A. Sax. hysian; O.D. hissen, 
D. sissen; I cel. hvssitn, hoson, an interjection 
of dislike: all imitstivo words.] 1. To make 
a .sound like that of the letter s by driving 
the breath between the tongue and the 
upper teeth, especially in contempt or dis- 
approbation. 

The merchants among tlie penple shall /ttss at thee. 

¥.r.r;k. xxvii. ?6. 

2. To emit a similar sound: said of serpents, 
geese, and other animals, of water thrown | 
on hot metal, of steam nisliing thrriugh a j 
small orifice, Ac. -3. 'J'o whizz, as on arrow ^ 
or other thing in rapid flight. 

Shod with steel j 

We along the polished ice. U'ordsyvorth. 


HiSB (his). v.t. 1. To condemn by hissing; to 
express disapproval of by hissing; as, the 
spectators hissed him off the stage.— 2. To 
procure hisses or disgrace. 

That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker. Shak. 


Hiss (his), n. 1. The sound made by propel- 
ling the breath between the tongue and 
upper teeth, as in pronouncing the letter s, 
especially os expressive of disapprobation. 

He hears the serpent-critics* rising hits. Crabbe. 

% Any similar sound, as the noise made by 


a serpent, by an angry goose, by steam 
escaping from an orifice, by water falling 
on hot metal, Ac. * But hiss for hiss re- 
turned with forked tongue.* Milton. 
HlBBlng (liis'ing), n. 1. A hissing sound; an 
expression of scorn or contempt. -2. The 
occasion of contempt; the object of scorn 
and derision. 

1 will make this city desolate, and an hissing. 

Jer. xix. 8. 

HlBBlngly (liis'ing-li), ade. With a hissing 
sound. 

HlBt (hist), exelam. [Comp. £. hush, whist, 
Dan. hgs, hush, W. hunt, a low buzzing 
sound.] A word commanding silence, eiiui- 
valent to hush, be silent. 

J/ist. hist, says another that stoml by. .away, doc- 
tor; for here's a whole p.tck of dismals coming. 

Sfvi/t. 

Hlster (his'ti'sr), n. [ Ktniscan primitive form 
of L. histrio, a stage-player.] A genus of 
coleopterous insects known by the uaine of 
miinic-bcctlcs, from the power they have of 
contracting their limbs and counteWeiting 
death when alarmed. They are found very 
abundantly, in the spring, in the dung of 

Atlll OtlWSL 

HlsteHda " pl- A family of 

clavicorn beetles, in which the body is 
stiuare and shining, the elytra short, the 
legs toothed, and the aiiteniiw short, el- 
bowed, and having the club three-jointed. 
Tlie genus Hister is the type. 

Hlstle (liis'ti). a. Dry; barren. [Scotch.] 
Histiology (his-ti-oFo-Ji), n. Same as Jlis- 
tology. 

Histogenetic (his'to-lc-ncV'ik), a. [Sco If IH- 
TMENY.] In physiol, of or pertaining to 
histogeny, or the formation and develop- 
ment of the organic textures; giving rise to 
or producing tissues. 

I In the lowest aniiiials. the suVistance of the body 
is not dilTerentiated into htstoxi^ttrfu' elements — th.it 
Is to s.ay. into cells or nucleated m.isscs of proto- 
filasm, which by their metamorphosis give rise to 
tissues. Htixlry. 

HistOgeny (lils-to'je-iii), n. [Gr. histos, a 
web or tissue, and gennaO, to engender or 
produce. ] *l'he formation and development 
of the organic tissues: the converse of his- 
tolysis, which nicana the disintegration of 
the tissue-elcmeiits. See Histolysis. 
Hifltograpliy (his-log'ra-fl), n. [Gr. histos, 
a tissue, and grapho, to describe.] A de- 
scription of the organic tissues. 

Histologic, Histological (his-tri-loj'ik. his- 
tu-loj*ik-ul), a. 1. Pertaining to liistology. 

2. OomiMised of or producing tissue; ns, a 
histological cell. 

Histologically Ods-to-loj'ik-aMi), adv. In 
a histoTogicaf manner; with reference to 
histologi(;al facts. 

Histolojgist (his-toFo-jist), n. One versed in 
histology, or the doctrine of the organic tis- 
sues. 

Histology (Ids-toFo-ji), n. [Gr. histos. a web 
or tissue, and logos, iliscourse.] In jAiysiol. 
the doctrine of the tissues which enter into 
the forinationof an animal or vegetable and 
its various organs. This brancli of physio- 
logical iuejuiry depends greatly on micro- 
Bco]iic investigations. 

Histolysis (his-toFi-sis), n. [Gr. histos, the 
organic texture, and lysis, fiolutioii.] The 
decay and dissolution of the organic tissues 
and of the blood. It includes the various 
forms of retrogratle metamorphosis and de- 
generation. Dunglison. 
mstonomy (his-ton'o-mi), n. [Gr. histos, a 
tissue, alia nomos, a law.] The history of 
the laws which preside over the foniiation 
and arrangement of the organic tissues. 
Hlstorlalt (his-to'ri-al), a. Historical. 
Historian (his-to'ri-an), n. [From history; 
Fr. historien. ] 1. A writer or compiler of hls- 
b>ry; one who collects and relates facts and 
events in writing, particularly respecting 
nations. ~2. A jierson well versed in history, 
f^rcut captains should be good historians. South. 

Historlanisni (his-td^ri-an-izm), n. The 
(|uality of a historian. [Kare.] 

Historic, Historical (his-tc/rik. hia-to'rik- 

al), a. [L. historicus. Fr. historigue.] Per- 
taining to or connected witli history; con- 
taining or contained in, deduced from, 
suitable to, representing, Ac., liistory; as, a 
historical poem; the historic page; historic 
brass; historical evidence; a historical chart, 
with equal justice and historic care. 

Their laws, their toils, their arms with his compare. 

Prior. 

- Historical painting, that branch of paint- 
ing which represents hiatorical events with 
due regard to time, place, and accessories, 
and also with the due amount of imagina- 


tion and proper artistic treatment. — TAe 
historic sense, the capacity of readily and 
thorouglily grasping and understanding his- 
torical facts in all their bearings, and of 
vividly picturing them in the mind with all 
their concomitant circumstancoB. 

Historically (his-to'rik-aMl), adv. In the 
manner of history; according to history; by 
way of narration. 

The gospels . . . do all declare .some- 

thing which our I.ord Jesus Christ himself cither 
spoke, did, or suifered. Hooker. 


Historicity (hls-to-ris'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being historical. JSelee. llev. [Rare.] 

Hlstorldze (liis-toFi-sIz), v.t. To record or 
narrate, as historical events; to write, as 
history. [Rare. ] 

HlatOlled (his^td-rid), a. Recorded in his- 
ttiry. [Rare.] 

Historlert (his-td'rl-dr), n. A historian. 

Historlette (his-tOTi-oFO* 71. [Fr.] A short 
history or story; a tale; a novel. 

HlstomF (his-to'rl-fi), v.t. To relate; to re- 
cord in History. 


I am diflident of lending a perfect assent to that 
church which you have so worthily historified. Lamb. 

Hi8torlonaplier(his'td-ri-og''ra-fdr),n. [Gr. 
/inform, History, and grapho, to write.] A 
historian; a writer of liistory; particularly, 
a professed historian. It is common in 
Hiinipoan courts to confer the place of 
public historiographer on some learned his- 
torian as a mark of honour or favour. 
Historiographic, Historiographical (his- 
td'rl-o-grar'iK, his-tO'ri-d-graf'ik-al), a. Kf- 
Inting to historiography. 

Historiography (his-td'ri-og^'ra-fl), n. 'i'lie 
art or employment of an historian. 

Hlstorlologyt (hi8-to'ri-oF'o-jl),n. [Or. his- 
ioria. histoi'y, and logos, discourse.] A dis- 
course on history or the knowledge of his- 
tory. 

History (his'td-ri), n. [L. historia, a history, 
from Gr. historia, a learning by inquiry, a 
setting forth of one's knowledge, from Gr. 
histor, knowing, learned, same root as £. 
wis, wit, to know. ] 1. 'Fhat branch of know- 
ledge which deals witli events that have 
taken place in the world's existence; the 
study or investigation of the past; as, he is 
fond of history. 


I have read somewhere or other, in Dionysius of 
H;tUi;arii.nssiis, I think, that history is philosophy 
teaching by cx.'implu. Holtngbroke. 


2. A narrative of events and circumstances 
relating to nmn in his social or civic condi- 
tion; a naiTation or account of the progress 
of a nation or an institution, with inqiiiricH 
into and reflections on causes and cfTeets; 
au account of an event or series of events 
that took place at any period in the life of 
a nation; the aggregate of the o vents or 
occurrences that have luurkod the progress 
or existence of a state or institution; as, a 
history of England; a history of the Crimean 
war; a history of painting; some countries 
have had a remarkably checkered history. 
Tlie divisions of history in relation to periods 
of time have been reckoned three: (a) An- 
cient history, which includes the Jewish 
history and that of the nations of antiquity, 
and reaches down to the destruction of the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 47fl; (A) medieval his- 
tory. which begins with 476 and conies down 
to the discovery of America in 1402 or to the 
Reformation; {c)modern history, tvom either 
of these eras to our own times.- dassical 
history, properly so called, Is the history of 
the national affairs and conquests of the 
Greeks and Romann. --I^ofane history. Bee 
under I’ROFANK.— history. Bee under 
Saorkd.— 3. Narration; verbal relation of 
facts or events; narrative; oa, he gave us a 
history of his adventures.— 4. An account 
of things that exist; a description; as, 
natural history, which comprehends a de- 
scription of the works of nature, particu- 
larly of aninyils, plants, and minerals; a 
history of animals, or zoology; a history of 

R lants, or botany.— fl. An account of tlie 
fe and actions of an individual person; as, 
we have a concise history of the prisoner in 
the testimony offered to the court.— Hiidon/, 
Chronicle, Annals. A history is a methodi- 
cal record of the important events which 
concern a comiiiunity of men, usually so 
arranged as to stiow the connection of 
causes and effects; a chronicle Is less elabo- 
rate, artistic, and pliilosophical than a Ais- 
tory, and conforms to the order of time aa 
its distinctive feature, being not very differ- 
ent from annals, which form a chronicle 
divided out Into distinct years. See ChrON- 
lOLB. 


K&te, fSr, fat, fgU; mS, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not. mflve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound: ii, Sc. abuno; y. Bo. fey. 
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HIstOXy (liiB't6-ri), v. t. To record: to relate. 
[Rare.] 

That may repeat and Aisioty his loss. SAaA, 

Hlstory-paintiog (his^td-ri-pant ing), n. 
The art oi representing historical subjects 
in a picture. See under Histokio. 
Hiatory-pleoe (his'td-ri-pes), n. A pictorial 
representation of any remarkable historical 
event. 

Hlatrion t (his^tri-ou), n. [L. histrio, huttrio- 
nit, a buffoon, a st^e-player.] A stage- 
layer. 


lOL Histrlonlcal (his-tri-on'ik, his- 

tri-on'ik-al), a. [L. huttrioniciut, from hiatrio, 
a buffoon, an actor, or stage-player. ] Ter- 
toiiilng to an actor or stage-player; belong- 
ing to stage-playing; befitting a theatre; 
theatrical; stagey; unreal; feigned for pur- 
poses of effect. * False and histrimie fool- 
ing.* De (iaincey. 

Such naked and forlorn Quakers act a part much, 
more cunning, false, and htsirtonical. ytr. Taylor. 

Histrionic (his-tri-on'ik), n. A dramatic 
performer; a stage- player. [Rare.] 
Histrionically (his-tri-onlk-aMi), adti. In 
a histrionic manner; theatrically. 
Histrionics (his-tri-on'iks), n. The art of 
theatrical representation. 

Histrionism (liiB'tri-on-izm), n. The acts 
or practice of stage-playors; stage-playing; 
feigned representation. 

When personations shall cease, and histrionism 
of happiness be over ; when reality shall rule. 

Sir T, firoiune. 

Histrionizet (his'tri-on-lz), v,t To repre- 
sent on the stage; to act. 

Hit (hit), v.t. pret. ds pp. hit; ppr. hitiina. 
[Icel. hxtta^ Dan. hitte, to hit, to meet with; 
Sw. hitta, to strike, to touch.] 1. To strike 
or touch with some degree of force; espe 
cially, to strike or touch an object aimed 
at, os a mark; not to miss; to give a blow 
to, literally or figuratively. 

The archers hit him. i Sam. xxxl. 3. 

2. To reach or attain to an object desired; 
to effect successfully; to light upon; to re- 
produce successfully; to get hold of or 
come at. *A bungler ... in hitting fea- 
tures.' Atterbury. 

Dird.s learning tunes, and their endeavours to hit 
the notes right. hochr. 

There you hit him . . . that argument never fails 
with him. Dryden. 

.1. To suit with; to be conformable to; to fit; 
to agree with; as, this hitt my fancy. — 4. In 
backgammon, to take up a man of your op- 
ponent’s lying single or uncovered, by mov- 
ing a man of your own to its point.— To hU 
off, (a) to strike out; to determine luckily. 
[I^e.] 

What prince soever can hit off this great secret 
need know no more. Temple. 

(A) To represent or describe by characteristic 
strokes or hits; as, he hit off his manner to 
iierfectlon.— To hit out, \ to' perform by good 
luck. 

Hit (hit), v.i. 1. To strike; to meet or come 
in contact; to clash: followed by against 
or on. 

If bodies be extension alone, how can they move 
and hit one against another? Loche. 

Corpuscles meeting with or hitting on those bodies, 
become conjoined with them. IVoodward, 


2. To meet with or fall on something by 
good luck; to succeed by accident; not to 
miss. 

Ufi expectation falls, . . . and oft It hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most Ats. Shah, 

8. To strike or reach the intended point; to 
succeed. 

And millions miss for one tliat hits, JSwt/t. 

4. To agree; to suit; to fit 'The number 
BO exacUy hits.* Waterland, — 5. To act in 
harmony; to be of one mind. 

Pray you let us hit together. Shah. 

—To hit on or ut»on, to light on; to come 
to or fall on by chance; to meet or find, as 
by accident 

None of them hit upot% the art. Addison, 

—To hit out, to strike out with the fists; to 
deal blows straight from the shoulder. 

Hit (hit)» 1. A striking against ; the col- 
lision of one body against another; the 
stroke or blow that touches anything. 

So he the famed Ciliclan fencer prais'd, 

And at each hit with wonder seems amazed. 

Dryden, 

2. A chance; a casual event: especially a 
lucky chance or fortunate event; a success- 
ful attempt 

What late he called a blessing, now was wit. 

And God's good providence a lucky hit. Pope, 


& A striking expression or turn of thought, 
which seems to bo peculiarly applicable, or 
to hit the point ; as, he made some happy 
kith in his reply. 'Fine passages or felici- 
tous hits in speaking.* Brougham.— A, In 
backgammon, a move made by a player 
whiem puts one of hfs opponent's men fur a 
time out of play and makes him move from 
the original starting-place. 

Hitch (hich), v.i. [Afore than one word 

g robably appear under this form; comp. 

rov. K. hick, to hop or spring; O. dial. 
hikften, for hinken, to limp; 8c. hatch, to 
move by Jerks, to hobble, which seems to be 
tlie Fr. hoeher (from the German), to shake; 
Prov. K. buck, to shrug; hook also suits 
meaning 2 very well.] 1. To move by jerks 
or with stops; to hobble; to fidget; to shift 
one's position; as, to hitch along. 

Weary of long standing, to ease tliemselvcs a little 
by hitching Into another place. Fuller. 

2. To become entangled; to bo caught or 
hooked; to be linked or yoked. ‘Atoms 
which at length hitched together.' South. 

Whoe'er offends at some unlucky time 
Slides in a verse, or hitches In a rhjrtne. Pope. 

3. To get on pleasantly with another; to work 
smoothly together.— 4. To hit the legs to- 
gether in going, as horses. 

Hitcll (hicli), v.t 1. To fasten or unite ; to 
yoke; to make fast; to hook; to catch by a 
hook; as, to hitch a bridle; to hitch a rope, 
<&c. 

And then to hifth L^ititiier and Servetus together. 

Coleridge. 

Sometimes the crab hitches one of its claws into 
some crack or fissure. Owen. 


I Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further. 

Job xxxviii. ti. 

2. To this time ; as yet ; until now ; in all 
previous time. 

The Lord hath blessed me hitherto. Josh. xvli. 14. 

HltherwanL Hitherwards (liiTii'^r-wArd, 
hiTu'dr-wCrdz ), adv. [Hither and ward. ] 
Ihis way; toward this place. 

A puissant and mighty power . . . 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shah. 

Hitter (hit'^r), n. One who hits ; one who 
deals blows; one who smartly handles an 
opponent in any way; as, he is a hard hitter. 
Hive (hiv), n. [A. 8ax. htw, a house; ailled 
to home; Goth, heiva, O.H.G. hiwa, a family.] 
1. A box, chest, or kind of basket tor the 
reception and habitation of a swarm of 



2. To raise or pull up; to raise by Jerks. 

Here Short hitched up the waistbs^nd of his second 
pair of trousers. Marryat. 

ntch (hich), n. 1. A catch; an impediment; 
a break-down; a failure; a stoppage; an ob- 
stacle, especially of a casual and temporary 
nature; as, there is some hitch in the pro- 
ceedings; a hitch in one's gait. ‘Chirped 
out a devil-may-carc song without a hitch 
in his memory.* Dickens.— 2, The act of 
catching, as on a hook, <tc.- 3. Naut a knot 
or noose in a rope for fastening it to another 
rope, a hook, a ring or other object; as, a 



Hitch Knots. 

1, a. Half hitches. 3. Clove hitch. 4, Timber hitch. 

5, Iflackwall hitch. 

clove hitch; a timber hitch; a rolling hitch, 
tkc.—A. In mining, a small dislocation of a 
bed or vein.— 5. A heave or pull up; as, the 
sailor gave his trousers a hitch.— a. Tempo- 
rary assistance; help through a difficulty. 
[Colloo.] 

HltcheXt v.t To hatchel. Bee Hatchel. 

HitOhing (hich'ing), n. A fastening in a 
harness. 

Hltha (hiTll), n. [A. Sax. h^th, a port, a 
haven. ] A port or small haven; as in Queen- 
hitho and LambAtfAd, now Lambeth. 

Hither (hlTU'Ar), adv. [A. Sax. hider, hither, 
Goth, hidre, Icel. heihra, hither. The suffix 
ther Is a kind of comparative, as in whither. ] 
1. To this place: used with verbs signify- 
ing motion ; as, to come hither; to proceed 
hither; to hrin^hither.— Hither a nd thither, 
to this place and that— 2. To this point; to 
this argument or topic ; to this end. [Rare.] 

Hither we refer whatever belongs to the highest 
perfection of man. Hooker. 

Hither (hlTH'^r), a. On the side or in the 
direction toward the person speaking; 
nearer: correlative of farther; as, on the 
hither side of a hill; the hither end of the 
building. 

Thou'lt whisper it in Ethwald’s hither ear. 

y. Baillie. 

Httharmost (hiTH'^r-mOst), a. Nearest on 
this side. 

Hitherto (hiVH'dr-tfi), adv. [HtfAer and fo.] 
1. To this place; to a prescribed limit 


Neighbour's Improved Bee-hive. 

B n, Super-hives. 

honey-bees. The cut represents an im- 
proved form of hive, consisting of a lai'ge 
breeding chamber below, and two sliding 
removable boxes, called super-hives, above 
for the abstraction of honey without dis- 
turbing the contents of the main cliambcr. 

2. A swarm of bees, or the bees inhabiting 
a hive.— .3. A place swarming with busy 
occupants ; a company ; a crowd. 

What modern masons call a lodge, was by antiquity 
called a htve of frcc*masons ; and therefore, when a 
dissension happens, the going ulT is to this day called 
swarming. Swift. 

Hive (lilv), v.t. pret. ^ pp. hived; ppr. hiv- 
iiig. 1. To collect into a hive; to cause to 
enter a hive; as, to hive bees. - 2. To con- 
tain; to receive, as in a habitation or place 
of deposit. 

Where all delicious sweets arc hived. Cltitveland. 

3. To lay up in store for future use or en- 
joyment. * Hiving wisdom with each stu- 
dious year.' Byrmi. 

Hive (hiv), v.i. To take slielter or lodgings 
together; to reside in a collective body. 

At this season we get into warmer houses, and 
hive together in cities. Pope. 

Hive-bee (hivl>e), n. A bee w hich is housed 
in a hive; a domestic beo. 

Hiver (liiv*6r), 71. One that collects bees into 
a hive. 

Hives Qiivz), n. 1. A disease, the croup or 
cynauene trachealis. — 2. An eruptive dis- 
ease, a variety of the chicken-pox or nettle- 
rash; but the name, as a popular one, seems 
to be rather loosely applied, though always 
denoting a disease characterized by a gene- 
ral eruption of vesicles scattered over the 
body, and containing a fluid. 

HiZZ t (hiz), v.i. To hiss. [This is the spell- 
ing in the folio edition of Bhakspere, King 
Lear, ill, 6.] 

To have a thousand with red burning spit.4 
Come hixscing in upon them. Shak. 

Hizzingt (hiz'ing),7k A hissing or hiss. May. 
Hizzy, aiZZie (hiz'i), 71. a hussy. [Scotch.] 
‘Bblkarr, NlXkarr (nik'ar), n. lIceL] An 
old Icelandic name of Odin. 

We may remark that the monks having trans- 
formed Odin into the devil, our designation of his 
Satanic mj^esty as Old Nick appears to be a mere 
corruption of these appellations (Hnikarr, htk- 
karr) of the Teutonic mvinity. Northern Myth. 

Ho, Hoa (ho, ho'a), exelam. [Another fonn 
of whoa: Fr. ho has the same meaning.] A 
word used by teamsters to stop their teams; 
hence, as a noun, stop; moderation; bounds. 

There is no Aii.witli them. Defcktr. 

Written also Whoa. 

Ho, Hoa (bd, ho'a), exclam, A cry or call to 
arrest attention. 

Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. 

Isa. iv. I. 

Hoa, who's within? Shak. 


oh, eftnin; eh. Bo. loeA; g, , 0 ; J,Job; b. Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, (Aon; th, (Mn; w, toig; wh, toAig; zh, •rute.— See Kn. 
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Ho (hO), v.i. To call out: an old sea term. 
8oe Hoy. 

Hoaotzln (hd-akt'zinX n. Same as lloazin. 
Hoamingt (hom'in^), a. [From G. schaum, 
foam, through tlie Walluon. Wedffivood.] 
Swelling; surging. 

What a sea comes in ! 

It is a hoammg^ sea. We shall hare foul weather. 

Vryden, 

Hoax (hor). a. [A. Sax. Mr, hoary, gray- 
hairod; allied to icel. hcBra^ gray hair, 
hoariness; also Sc. Anar, a whitish mist.J 

1. White; as. /loar-frost; hoar cliffs.— i 

2. Gray or grayish- white; whito with age; | 
houry; as. a matron grave and hoar. 

The mariner whose eye is bright, 

W'liose bctiril with age is hoar. CoUridge. 

3. t Houhly; musty. 

A hare, sir, in a lenten pie, that is something stale 
ami hoar ere it be spent. Shak, 

Hoar (hor). n. Hoariness; antiquity. 

His gr.ints arc engrafted on the pithlic law of 
Kun^pc, covered with the awful /tear lif iniiunicrable 
ages. Burke. 

Hoax (hor), v.i. To become mouldy or 
musty. [Rare.] 

When it hoars ere it be spent. Shak. 

Hoart (hor), v.t To make whito or hoary. 

Hoar the flatnen 

That scolds .igainst the quality of flesh. 

And not believes hiiiiself. Bhak. 

Hoard (hord). n. [A. Sax. hard, heard, O. Sax. 
and G hart, Icel. htnld, hoard, store, treasure; 
Goth, httzd, a treasiiiv.J A store, stock, or 
largo quantity of anything accumulated or 
laid up; a hidden stock; a treasure; as, a 
hoard of provisions for winter; a hoard of 
money. 

With a little hoard of tmixims preaching down a 
d.iughtcr''» lif.irt. Tenny^ou. 

Hoard (hold), n. See Hoarding. 

Hoaxd Oidrd). v.t. To collect and lay up; to 
amass and deposit in secret; to store se- 
cretly: as, to hoard grain provisions; to 
hoard silver and gold. It is often followed 
by ii;>; as. to hoard up provisions. 

Hoaxd (hdrd), v.i. To collect and form a 
hoard; to lay up store. 

N«>r cared lo hoard for those whom he did breed. 

S/enser. 

Hoaxder (h6rd'^*r). n. One who hoards; one 
who lays up a store of something; one who 
accumulates and keeps in secret. * Hoards 
ern of money.' Locke. 

Hoaxdlng (hdrd^ing), />. and a. Laying up in 
store; specifically, in zool, collecting and 
laying up provisions for winter; as, the 
sqiiiiTel is a Aoa rdf animal. 

Hoarding (hord'ing), n. [O. Fr. horde, a 
barrier. See Htrulk.] In a rcA. the name 
given to the timber inelosiire round a 
building when the latter is in the course of 
erection or undergoing alteration or repair. 
Hoaxed f (hOr'ed). a. Mouidy; musty. 
Hoax-frost (libr'frost). n. The white par- 
ticles (»f frozen dew. 

Hoaxhound (hoFhound), 71. See lIoRE- 

HOUND. 

Hoarlness (lioFi-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being hoary, whitish, or gray; as. the hmtri- 
nesH of the hair f>r head of old men. — 
2.t Mould! ness. Barret. 

Hoarse (hors), a, [A. Max. hde, hoarse, 
husky; comp. Icel. huM, Dan. heev, G. heiner, 

O. D. haersch, hoarse.] 1. Having a harsh, 
rough, grating voice, as when affected with 
a cold.— 2. Giving out a harsh rough cry or 
sound; rough; grating; discordant; as, the 
hoarse raven; a hoarse voice. ‘The hoarse 
resounding shore. ’ J>ryden. - 
Hoarsely (hors'll), adv. in a hoarse man- 
ner; witii a rough, harsh, grating voice or 
sound. 

The bounds at nearer distance hoarsely bay'd. 

Dryden. 

Hoarseness (hors'nes). n. The state or qua- 
lity of being hoarse; harshness or roughness 
of voice or sound; unnatural roughness of 
voice. 

Hoarse-sounding (hOrs'sound-ing), a. Mak- 
ing a harsh soiituL 

Hoarstone (hbFston). n. [Probably A. Sax. 
hmre, here, an army, and R. stone. Others re- 
fer the first syllable to Armor, karz, a bmind 
or limit.] A landmark; a stone designat- 
ing the bounds of an estate. 

Hoarv (h6Fi), a. [See Hoar.] 1. Whito or 
whitish; as, 'the Acar/y willows.' Addison. 

2. White or gray with age; as, hoaru hairs; 
a hoary head ; hence. Jig. remote la time 
past; as, hoary antiquity. 

Reverence the hoaey head. Dwight. 

a Mouldy; mossy, or covered with a white 
pubescence. * Coarse, Aearp, moulded bread. ' 


KnoUes. — 4. In hot. covered with siiort, 
dense, grayish-white hairs; canescent. 
Hoary-neaded (hor^l-hed-ed), a. Having a 
hoary or white head; gray -headed; as, 

* haary^headed eld.’ Keats. 

Hoast^ Hoaste n. [A. Snx. htvAsta, 

Icel. ndsH, Dan. hoste, a cough. Imitative. ] 
A cough. [Scotch.] 

Hoast (host), e.L and t. To cough. [Scotch.] 
Hoax (noks), n. [A. Sax. hues, hnx, hose, 
irony, sarcasm, taunt; comp. W. hoced, 
cheat, Juggle, trick.] Something done for 
deception or mockery; a trick played off in 
sport; a practical Joke. 

He . . . would have been reared by so silly a hoax. 

Alaiafday. 

Hoax (huks), V.t. To deceive; to play a 
trick upon for sport or without malice. 

M. was hoaxing you surely about iiiy engr.'iving; 
'tis a little sixpenny thing, too like by half. Lamh. 

Hoaxer (hoks^^r). n. One that hoaxt‘s. 
Hoay (holy interj. A sea tei*m added to an 
excfaniatiou in order to attract the attention 
of those at some distance; as, 'Main- top, 
hoay . ' 

Hoaidn* Hoatadn (hoVzin, hd'at-zin), n. 
[The native iiaino: said to l)e from the cry 
of the bird. ] A singular gregarious South 
American bird, sometimes culled the Crested 
Touraeo, of the genus Opisthocomus (O. 
crista ttfs), referred by some naturalists to 
the family Cracidie (eurassows and guans) 
and the order Uallinacetc. by others regarded 
as of the order Insessores, and allied to the 
plantain -eaters. The plumage is brown 
streaked with white, and the head has a 
movable crest like that of tlio cockatoo. It 
is of the size of the peacock, and has an 
enonuous crop with a very small gizzard. 
Hob (hob), n. [A contr. and corruption of 
itohin, Robert. (?omp. Hodge, from Roger. 
In the sense of clf it is a contr. for Robin 
(roodfellow. a celebrated domestic spirit.] 

1. An awkward, clumsy, clownish fellow. 

Miiiiy of the country hohs. who had got an ost-ite 
liable to a flne, took it at first as ajest. 

Self ft J.tves of Kfig. // 'orthies. 

2. A sprite; an elf. 

From elves, hobs and fairies 

Dcfcnil us, good heaven I Beau. €r FI. 

Hob (hob), n, [Perhaps connected with heap, j 
hip. Comp. lian. hob, a heap; W. hob, what 
rises or swells Hump may be a nasal- 
ized form; hobnail is a compound.] 1. The 
part of a grate on which things are placet! 
in ortler to be kept warm. 2. The nave of 
a wheel. See Hub. 

Hob-a-nob, Hob-and-nob(ho])'a-nob, hoi/- 
autl-uob), v.i. To hobnob (which see). 
Pcrchtincc that ver>[ hand, now pinioned flat, 
lias hob-a-nobbed with Fhar.ioh, glass to glass I 
ilorace Smith. 

Slip-shod waiter, lank .and sour. 

At the Dr.'tgon on the heath I 
Let us h.ivc a quiet hour. 

Let us hob-andmob with Death, Tennyson. 

Hobbadeboy (hob'ba-de-hoi), n. 8aino as 
Hobbledehoy. 

James, then a hobbadehoy, was now become a 
young man. Thackeray. 

Hobbedyboy (liobbe-da-hoi), n. Same as 
Hobbledehoy. 

Hobbism (liob'izm), n. The principles of 
Thomas Hobbes, an English pliilosupher of 
the seventeenth centuiy, who considered 
religion to be a mere engine of state, and 
man by nature alto[|;ether a ferocious and 
seltlsh being, requiring the strong hand of ‘ 
despotism to keep him in check. 

Hobbist (hoh'ist). n. A follower of Hobbes. 
Hobble (hob'l), v.i. pret. & pp. hobbled; ppr. 
hobbling. [A freq. from or connected with 
hop. Comp. D. hobbelen, to hobble, to stam- 
mer; W. hobelu, to hop, to hobble.] 1. To 
walk lamely, bearing chiefly on one leg; to 
limp; to walk with a hitch or hop, or with 
crutches; to walk awkwardly. 

The friar was hobbling the same way too. Dryden. 

2. To move irregularly; to wriggle. 

If it [a hoop) hobble in its motion on level ground, 
it caimot be a perfect circle. Logan. 

8. Fig. to move roughly or irregularly, as 
verse. 

While you Pindaric truths rehearse. 

She hobbles in alternate verse. Prior. 

Hobble (hobH), v.t. 1. To tie the legs to- 
gether so as to impede or prevent free mo- 
tion; to clog; to hopple. 

I am ready to eo down to the place where your 
uncle . . . has hwbled hto teams. Cooper, 

2.t To perplex; to ombarrau. 

Hobble 1* An unequal halting 

gait; on encumbered awkward step. 

He has a hobble In his itait. Switt. 


2. Dilflculty; pei'plexity; scrape. 

Nay, Captain Cleveland, will you get us out of this 
hobble t Sir IV. Scott. 

3. Anything used to hamper the feet of an 
animal; a clog; a fetter. 

Hobble Oiob'l), v.t. or f. To dance. [Scotch.] 
Hobble-ouab (hol/l-bush), n. A low bush 
( Viburnum lantanoides) found in the noi*th- 
eni United States. It has long straggling 
branches and handsome flowers. 
Hobbledehoy, Hobbletehoy (hobi-ds-hof, 
hol/i-te-hoi), n. [Written variously and of 
uncertain origin. Hob, an awkward fellow, 
and houlen, may be elements.] A stripling; 
a raw gawky youth approaching manhood. 

There was a terrific rotiring on the grass in front 
of the house, occaiuoned by all the men, boys, and 
hobbledehoys attached to the farm. Dickens. 

Auntie would fain become a mother, and in order 
thereunto a wife, and waylays a hobbletehoy. 

Pr^. IVilson. 

Hobbler (hob'I-Ar), n. One that hobbles. 
Hobbler, Hobler(hob'l-6r), n. [From AoAAp. ] 
1. One who by his tenure was to maintain 
a hobby for iiiilitary service. -~2. One who 
served as a soldier on a hobby with light 
armour. 

No man shall be constrained to And men>at*anns, 
hoblers, tiiir urcliers, others than those who hold by 
sue li service. Haliam, 

HobbleahOW (hob'bl-shb), n. A hubbub; a 
tumult; an uproar. [Scotch.] ' 

Hobbll^ly (1iob’l-ing-li), ado. In a hob- 
bling maimer; with a limping interrupted 
step. 

Hobbly (liob'l i), a. Full of holes; rough; 
uneven, as a road. 

Hobby (hob'bl), n. [Comp. Fr. hoberau, dim. 
of O. Fr. hobe, a little bird of prey. Whether 
the word is of French or English orij^in is 
uncertain.] A small but strong - winged 
British falcon (Falco or Hypotriorehis stth- 
bit tea) which preys on the small birds and 
laigcr insects, such as the chaffers and 
grasshoppers. It was sometimes trained to 
chase larks, pigeons, and even partridges. 
The iiest is made in trees, and the eggs arc 
two to live in number. 

Hobby (lb>b'bi), n. [Comp. Dan. hoppe, n 
mare; Prov. Hw. and Fria hoppa.] 1. A 
strong active horse of a middle size, said to 
have been originally from Ireland; a nog; a 
pacing horse; a garran.— 2. A stick or figure 
of a iiorse on wlifch boys ride. - 3. Any fa- 
vourite object, plan, or pursuit; that which 
a person persistently pursues with zeal or 
delight. 

Jolin wus not without his hobby. The fiddle re- 
lieved hi$ vacant hours. Lamb. 

4. A stupid fellow. 

Hobby-norae (hobbl-hors), n. [Hobby and 
horse.] 1. A nobby; a wooden horse on 
which boys ride.— 2. One of the principal 
performers in a morris dance having the 
ligiire of a horse supported round his waist 
and his feet concealed by a long foot-cloth. 

But see, the hobby-horse is forgot, 

Fool, it must be your lot. 

To siipuly his want with faces 

And other buffoon graces. B. yonson. 

3. A stupid or foolish person.— 4. A favour- 
ite plan or pursuit; a nobby. 

Hobi^boriucal (hob-bi-horsik-al). a. Per- 
taining to or having a hobby-horse; eccen- 
tric, Sterne. 

Hobbyhorslcally (hob-bi-hors'ik-al-li),adv. 
Oddly; whimsi^ly. Sterne. 

Hobgoblin (hob-gob'lln), n. [i^ce Hob and 
Goblin. ] A kind of goblin or fairy. 
Hobller(hob'i]-6r), n. game as Hobbler. 
Hoblt Qiob'it), n. [G. haubitze, 8ee How- 
itzer.] A small mortar or short gun for 
throwing bombs. See Howitzeb, the com- 
mon orthography. 

Hoblike (hob'uki a. Clownish; boorish. 
Hobnail (hob'nal), n. [Hob, a projection, 
and nail (see Hob); or perhaps for Ao^-nail. ] 

1. A nail with a thick strong head used for 
shoeing horses, or for the soles of heavy 
boots.— 2. A clownish person: In contempt. 

No antic hobnail at a morris but ii more hand- 
somely facetious. Milton. 

Hobnailed (hob'n&ld), a. 1. Set with holi- 
nails; rough.— 2. In patkol. a morbid condi- 
tion of the liver. 

Hobnob (hob-nob), adv. [A. Sax. habban, to 
iittve, and naJbban, for ne habban, not to 
have.] 1. Take or not take; a familiar invita- 
tion to reciprocal drinking.— -2. At random; 
come what wilL 

Hobnob Is his word ; glve't or take*t. Shah. 

Hobnob (hoVnobX v.i. To drink familiarly; 
to clink glasses; to invite to reciprocal 
drinking. 


P&te, fkr, fat, fgll; m^, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bull; bU, pound; 1i, Sc. abicne; y. Bo. fey. 
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HobOinoKkO (hob-o-mok'kd), n. Among 
American InclianSp an evil spiilt. 

Hot>oy (hO'lmi). See Hautboy. 

Hob8on*8 Choice (kob'fmz clxois). A pro- 
verbial expression denoting a choice with- 
out an alternative; the thing offered or 
nothing. It is said to have had its origin 
in the name of a carrier and innkeeper at 
Cambridge, who lot horses and coaches, and 
obliged every customer to take in his turn 
that horse which stood next the stable door. 

Why is the greatest of free communities reduced 
to Hopson's choice I The Times fiewspaper. 

Hob/, n. Same as Hobby, a falcon. 
Hocnepotit n. See Hotchpot. Chaucer, 
HoCk(nok)p n. [A. Sax. hoh. See Hough.] 
1. The Joint of an animal between tlie kneo 
and the fetlock. —2. In man, the posterior 
part of the knee-joint ; the ham. 

Hock, Hockle (hok, hok'l), v.t. To ham- 
string; to hough; to disable by cutting the 
tendons of the ham. 

Hock (hok), n. [G. Hoehheimer, from Hoch- 
Aetm, in Nassau, where it is produced.] A 
light sort of Rhenish wine, which is cither 
sparkling or still: foimerly called Hooka- 
inure. See Uockamorb. 

Hockamoret (hnk'a-nidr).n. [Corruption of 
Hoehheimer.] The old name for tiie kind 
of wine called hock. * Uockanwre, and 
mum.' Iludibrae. 

Hockday, Hokeday (hok'da, hok'da), n. 
((^omp. led. tioku-ndtt, the night beginning 
yule-tide.] A day of feasting and mirth, 
formerly held in England the second Tues- 
day after Easter. 

Hockey (huk'i), n. Harvest-home; the har- 
vest-supner. [rrovinciaLl 
Hockey (hok'c), n. [FromaooA'; A. Sax. h6e.] 
A game at ball played with a club curved 
at ^e lower end. It is played by a number 
of nersons divided into two x>arties or sides, 
and the object of each aide is to drive the 
bull into that part of the held marked off as 
their opponents' goal. Also termed Hawkey 
and Hookey. 

Hock-herb (hok'6rb), n. [A. Sax. hoe, a 
mallow. J A name given to various species 
of mallow. 

Hockle (hoki), V. t. [See H OCK. v. t ; in second 
meaning may be from hook.] 1. To ham- 
string. 2. To mow, as stulible. 

Hock-leaf Oiok'lef), n. Same as Hock-herb. 
Hock Monday, n. Monday se'nnight after 
Easter. 

Hock-tide (hoklid), n. The second Tuesday 
after Easter. I 

HoCU 8 (hd'kus), v.f. pret. & pp. hocueeed; 
ppr. hoexweing. [See Hocus-pocus.] 1. To 
impoBe upon; to clieat. Hence— 2. To stu- 
pe^ or render insensible by drugging one's 
drink with the purpose of cheating or rob- 
bing- 

He was hocussed supper and Io.st eight hundrcft 
pounds to Major Loder and the Honour.'ible Mr. 
Deuceacc. Thackeray. 

3. To drug, as drink, for the purpose of stu- 
pefying. 

*What do you mean * hoc%issiHg' brandy and 

water T* inquired Mr. Pickwick. Dickens. 


Hocus (hd'kus), n. 1. A cheat; an impostor. 
South.— The drugged liquor given to a 
person to stupefy him. 

Hocus-pocus (hd'kus-pd'kus), n. [This 
compound occurs In similar forms in various 
modern tongues; comp. It. ochwt-bochus, 
D. hokus-bokue, cant words of jugglers. 
Perhaps a corruption of *hoe eat corpus/,' 
the words pronounced by Roman Catholic 

J iriests during the sacrifice of the mass.] 1. A 
uggler; a trickster. 

Dancing wenches, hpcns^/pcuses, and other an- 
ticks past my remembrance. Sir T. Herbert. 

2. A juggler's trick; a cheat used by con- 
jurers. 

Convey men's interest and right 

From Stiles's pocket into Nokes's 

As easily as hocHS-pocus. ifudibras, 

Hocas-pootts (hO^us-pO'kus), e.t. To cheat. 
Hod (hod), n. [Fr. hotte, a basket for carry- 
ing on tno back.] 1. A kind of trough for 
calling mortar and brick to masons and 
bricklayers, fixed crosswise to the upper end 
of a pole or a handle and borne on the 
shoulder.— 2. A coal-scuttle. 

Hod (hod), V. i [Perhaps same as D. hodden, 
to stammer; comp, noddle. See Hopdy- 
PRAK.] To bob up and down on horseback; 
to log. [Scotch.] 

Hodden (hod'n), a. [Perhaps from h&iden, 
rustic.] Coarse; rustic; as, hodden stuff. 

* Hodden or russet Individuals. * Carlyle. 
Hodden (hod'nX n. Hodden-gray. ‘Brest 
in hodden or nisset* Carlyle. 


Hodden-gray (hod'n-gra), n. [Hodden 
and orayT] Cloth manufactured from un- 
dycif wool: in former times much worn by 
the Scottish peasantry. [Scotch.] 

Hoddle (hoin), v.i. [A dim. of hod, or a 
form of hobbU.] To waddle; to hobble. 
[Scotch.] 

Hoddy (hodi), n. [A corruption of hoody, 
for hooded.] Another name for the carrion- 
crow. 

Hoddy-doddyt (hod'i-dod'i), n. [Soo Hod, 
v.i., and Hopby-prak.J An awkward or 
foolish person. 

Cob's wife and you. 

That make your husband such a koddy-daddy. 

ti, ypHSOH. 

Hoddy-peak, Hoddy-peke (hodMi-pck). n. 
[Perhaps same as D. hoddebek, a stammerer, 
from a verb hodden, to stammer. The Scot- 
tish poet Dunbar uses hud-yykis apparently 
in the sense of misers or skinflints, and if 
this was the original meaning the elements 
of the word would seem to be given by the 
Icel. hodd, treasure, and pikka, to pick; 
comp. \i\Q\.hodd-dofi, stingiiiess; hodd-mildr, 
liberal.] A fool; a cuckold. 

What yc brain-sick fools, yc hoddy pekes, yc dnddy- 
powlesf iMtimer. 

Hodge (hoj), n. [An abbrev. of the name 
Rodger.] A countryman; a rustic clown. 
[Colloq. ] 

Hodge-podge, Hotch-potcli(hoj'poj,hoch'- 

poch), n. [ i^robably a form of hotchpot 
(which see).] 1. A mixed mass; a medley of 
ingredients; hotchpot. --2. In law, a com- 
mixture of lands. See Hotchpot. 
Hodge-puddlng (hoj'pud-ding), n. A pud- 
ding made of a medley of Ingredients. 

Mrs. Arx'r.— Why, Sir John, do you think . . . 
that ever the devil t.fiiild have made you our delight T 
Ford. — What, a hodgepuddtng P a bag of flax If 

Shak. 

HodierxL Hodiernal h0-di-6rn'- 

al). a. [L. hodiemm, from hodU, hoc die, 
this day.] Of this day; belonging to the 
present day. 'Divers hodiern mathemati- 
cians.' Boyle. 

In the roar .and conflict of the hodierttal arena of 
opinion the voice of doubt is not heard, .and decision 
is ill request. Quart. Rev, 

HodJft (hod'jii), n. [Per. khavadje, a reader.] 
In Turkey, a professor in a medress or 
secondary school attached to a mosque. 
Hodjas have been softas and have pasRcd an 
exaininntion in the Arabic language, the 
Koran and its commentaries. See Soft a. 
Hodman (hod'man), n. 1. A man who car- 
ries a hod ; a mason's, bricklayer's, or plas- 
terer’s assistant. -2. A cant term formerly 
used for a young scholar, admitted from 
Westminster School to be student in Christ- 
church f'olloge in Oxford. 

Hodmandod Oiod'man-dod), 9i. Same as 
Dodma n. 

Hodograpk (hod^o-graf), n. [Gr. hodos, a 
path, ana grapho, to write or describe.] In 
math, a peculiar curve imagined by Sir W. 
R Hamilton, sometimes used to illustrate 
the theory of central forces. 

Hodometer (hod-om'et-er). n. [Gr. hodoa, 
a way, and metro/i, a measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring tlie length of way tra- 
velled by any vehicle. It consists of a clock- 
work arrangement fixed to the side of the 
veliicle, and connected with the axle. An 
index records on a dial the distance tra- 
velled. 

Hodometllcal(hod-o-met'rik-al),a. 1. Per- 
taining to a hodometer. — 2. Noting the 
methem of finding the longitude at sea by 
dead reckoning. 

Hoe (hO), n. [O. Fr. hoe, Fr. hour, from the 
German; comp. O. U. G. houwa, M. H.G. 
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houwe, G. haue. See IlKW.] In agri. and 
hort an instrument for cutting up weeds 
and loosening the earth In fleldsand gardens, 
in shape something like an adze, being a 
plate of iron, with an eye for a ham Jlo, 
which is set at a convenient angle with the 
plate. The Dutch hoe differs from the com- 


mon hand hoe in having the cutting blade 
set like the blade of a spade. - i/orwi-Aoc. a 
frame mounted on wheels, funiiahed with 
ranges of shares spaced like the drills so 
as to work in the intervals between the 
rows of plants, such as tuniips, potatoes, 
i&c. , used on farms for the same purpose as 
tile hand hoe, and worked by horse-power; 
a cultivator. 

Hoe (ho), v.t. pret. A pp. hoed; ppr. hoeing. 
1. To cut, dig, scrape, or clean with a hoe ; 
ns, to hoe the earth in a garden ; to hoe the 
beds.— 2. To clear from weeds; as, to hoe 
turnips; to hoe cabbages. 

Hoe (bo), v.t. To use a hoe. 

Hoe ho), n. The name given in Orkney to 
the picked dog-fish or picked shark (Acan- 
thUiH vulnarie), coiiiinon on the British 
coasts. The name is also applied to other 
varieties of sharks. 

Hoe-cake (ho'kak). n. A cake of Indian 
meal : so named because sometimes baked 
on a hoe. 

Hoe-mother (ho'muTU-Cr), contracted into 
Homer, n. The name in Orkney of the 
basking-shark. 

HoffhULnist (hof man-ist), n. One of a sect 
of Lutheran dissenters, followers of Hoff- 
man, a professor at Helinstadt in 1508, who 
taught that reason and religion are antago- 
nistic. 

Hoflll,t a. [A. Sax. hohfull, hog/ull—hoga , 
care, and/u(2.] Careful. 

Hog (hog), n. [W. hwch, Com. hoeh. Armor. 
houch, hoch, a sow, swine, hog.] 1. A swine; 
a general name of tliat species of animal. 
All the varieties of the doinestic hog are 
derived from the wild boar (Sue ecrofa). 
They are ungulate animals, and belong to 
the family Suidre. See Suidje. - 2. A cas- 
trated boar. - 3. A sheep of a year old ; a 
young sheep that has not been shora.— 4. A 
bullock of a year old.— 5. A brutal fellow; 
one who is mean and filthy. - 6. Naui. a sort 
of scrubbing-broom for scraping a ship's 
bottom under water.— -To go the whole hog. 
See under Go. 

Hog (hog), v.t. 1. To cut the hair short like 
the bristles of a hog. -2. To scrape a ship's 
bottom under water. 

Hog (liog), v.t, [G. hocken, to take on one's 
back- hoeke, the back.] To carry on the 
back. [Local.] 

Hog (liog). v.i. 1. To droop at both ends, so 
as to resemble in some degree a hog's back; 
as, a ship hoge in launching. —2. In the 
manage, to hold or carry the head down 
like a hog. 

Hog (hog), n. In the game of curling, a stone 
which does nut go over the hog-score; the 
hog-scoro itself. [Scotch.] 

Hog (hog), v.t. In curlinfj, to play, as a stone 
with so little force tliat it does not clear the 
liog-score. [Scotch.] 

Hog-back n, A convex back like 

that of a hog. 

Hog-backed (hogOiakt), a. »Shaped like the 
back of a hog or sow. 

Hogcote (hog'kot), 71. [Hog and eote.] A 
shed or house for swine; a sty. 
Hogen-Mogen (ho'gcn-mC'gen), n. [D. hoog 
en monend. high anil mighty.] An old slang 
tenn for Holland or the Netherlands. 

But I h.avc sent liim for a token 

To your Low-country Hixen-Mogen. Hudibra.s. 

Hog-llsb ( hog 'fish ), n. The popular name 
given to tclcostean fishes of the genus 
Scorpoma, family Scorpienidis or Triglldte. 
The best known species Is the S. serqfa, 
common in the Moditeiranean, having the 
head Battened sideways, armed with spines, 
and adorned with membranous lobes or fila- 
nienta It is of a large size and a red 
colour. 

Hog-firame (hogTram), n. 1 n eteam veseele, 
a fore-and-aft frame, usually above deck, 
and forming, together with tlie frame of the 
vessel, a truss to prevent vertical flexure: 
used chiefly in American river and lake 
steamers. Called also Hogging-frame. 
Hogger (hog'^r), n. A stocking without a 
foot, worn by coal-miners when at work. 
Called also in Scotland a Hoshen. 

Hoggerel (hog'er-el), n. A sheep of the 
second year. 

Hogger-pump (hog'er-pump), 71 . in m ining, 
the top pump in the sinking pit of a mine. 
Hoggery (hog'^-rl), 71 . 1 . A place where 

hogs or swine are kept.— 2. A collection of 
hogs or swine. 

Crime and shame. 

And all their homry trample your smooth world. 

Nor leave more footmarks than Atjollo's kine. 

R. B. Browning. 

S. Hoggishness; swinishness; bnitishness. 


ch, e/iain; Ch, Sc. look; g, go; j, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng. sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, ivig; wh. ivMg; zh, azure.-- See kRY. 
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Hogget n. [Xorm. hoget. See Hoo.] 

I. A sheep two years old.— 2. A colt of a 
year old. Called also //c^-coZf. [Local.]— 
3. A young boar of the second year. 

Hogging (hogging), n. Screened or sifted 
gravel possibly from the rounded form of 
the heap. 

Hogging-frame (hog'ing-fram), n. See 
Hog-framk. 

Hoggisll (hog'isli), a. ITaving the qualities 
of a }K>g; brutish; gluttonous; flltliy; mean; 
selflsh. 

These devils, so talked of and feared, arc none else 
but hagfftsh jailers. Ozterbu ry. 

HoggMily ( hog'ish-li X ftdv. Tn a hoggish, 
brutish, gluttonous, or filthy manner. 

They arc all hoj^jiiiskly drunk. 

HogglshneBB (hog'ish^nesX n. The state or 
quality of being hoggish; bnitishneas; vora- 
cious greetliness in eating; beastly filthiness: 
mean selfishness. 

Hog-gum (hog'gumX n. llie name given to 
a resinous substance used for strengthening- 
plasters, and also as a diuretic, laxative, 
and stimulant medicine. In the West Indies 
it is employed os a substitute for pitch in 
tarring boats, ropes, It is uncertain 
to what tree it is due, some ascribing it to 
lihm metopium of the order Anacardiaceic, 
others to the Moronttbea caccitiea of the 
order Guttiferse, and some to Helwygia haU 
mtnifera of the order Amyridaceie. It is 
probable that all three yield resinous sub- 
stances of similar qualities and hearing the 
same name. Cano<l also Hog-doctor* n (Jum, 
Doctor* s-gum, and Hoar-tree. 

Hoght (h<^)> High.] A hill; a cliff. 

Spenser. 

Hogherd (hog'h^rd), n. [Hog and herd, j A 
keeper of swine. 

Hog-lOUBO (hog'lousX u. A crustacean of 
the genus Oniscus, belonging to the order 
Isopoda. In Scotland the species are gener- 
ally called * slatei-s,' from being found under 
Bt4ines and slates. 

Hogmanay (liog'ma-tia), n. [Supposed to be 
from Fr. *Aii gni menez,* *Lead on to the 
mistletoe,' a cry whicrh in some parts of 
France tlie boys that goalwiit begging on the 
lust day of Decetnl)er are said to use.] I'he 
name given in Scotland to the last day of the 
year; and also to an entertainment given to 
a visitor on that day, or to a gift conferred 
on those who apply for It, according to 
ancient custom. 

Hog-meat (hog'met), n. 'I'hc name given in 
Jamaica to the root of the Hoerhoavia de- 
cumbens. It is emetic, and is said to l>e 
used in the form of decoction in dysentery. 
HognoBe-BnaJee (hog'noz-snjikx w Tlie 
name given t<i two Bi)ccies of snake of tlie 
genus Heterodon, wliich tlutten their head 
when about to strike. They are not venom- 
ous. Called also Flat-headed Adder. 
Hog-nut (hog'nutX n. The name of Carya 
2 >orcina. Called also Pig-nut and lirmen- 
hickory. See Hickory. 

Hogot (ho'goX n. [Corrupted from Fr. haut, 
high, and gout, taste, relish, flavour. ] High 
flavour; strong scent. 

n:ils)ia2z.ir’s sumptuous feast was heightened by 
the keg-o of his delictoii.s moats and drinks. 

ilriJKtk. 

Hog-peanut (hog'i>e-iiutX n. lu hot. a 
twining plant {Amphicarpasa monoica), 
with purplish Mowers, an<l also subterranean 
or semi-subterranean thiwers that become 
fleshy pea-shaped fruits: fouud in the United 
States. 

Hog-peu (hog'penX n. [Hog and pen.] A 
hog-sty. 

Hog-plum (hog'pIumX n. The popular 
name of the plants belonging to tlie genus 
Spondias, nat. order Anacurdiacefo. Some 
of the species yield pleasant fruits, as S. 
purpurea and S. lutea of the West Indies, 
the species generally called hog-plum, be- 
cause their fruit is a common food for hogs. 
A much esteemed Brazilian dish is prepared 
from the Juice of S. tuberoea^ mixed with 
milk, curds, and sugar. 

Hog-rat (hog'rat), ri. See Cafromya. 
Hog-reeve (hog'revX n. a district officer 
in some of the colonies who adjudicates on 
the trespasses and damage committed by 
swine. 

Hog-ringer (hog^rlng-^rX n. One whose 
business is to put rings in the snouts of 
swine. 

HOjg-rubber (hog^rub-b6r), n. A low coarse 
fellow fit for such work as rubbing hogs. 

J. Webster. 

Hog^B-back (hegz^hak), n. Anything shaped 
like the buck of a hog. In gcol. a terra used 


to express the ridgy conformation of any 
district of alternate rounded ridges and 
ravines. 

Hog'B-ba<^ (hogz^iak), o. Shaped like the 
back of a hog ; rounded. In geol. the term 
applied to a peculiar conformation of a dis- 
trict. See the noun. 

Hog'B-bane (hogzOianX n. See Sow-bank. 
Hog’B-bean (hogz'lienX n. [A translation 
of the Or. hyoskyainos.] Henbane (which 

SCO). 

Hog^S-bread (hogzliired), n. Same as Hog- 
meat. 

Hog-flCOre (liog'skdr), n. [D. hok, a sty or pen, 
a dock, and E. score, a lino.] In curliiuj, a 
distance - line drawn across the rink or 
course between the middle line and the tee. 
[Scotch.] 

Now he l.'^s on Death's keg-score. Burns. 

HOg’B-fennel (hogz'fen-neix n. A plant, 
Peueedanumojficinale. See Sulpuur-wokt. 
Hogshead (hogzTicd), n. [Probably cor- 
rupted from one or other of the following 
words -D. okshoofd, O. oxh(\ft, Dan. oxe.- 
hovedt Sw. oxhufmd, all meaning the mea- 
sure called a hogshead, while the Danish 
and Swedish also mean literally an ox's- 
head. It is not easy to see why ox-head 
should come to mean a certain measure, 
ami perhaps the word has merely simulated 
this origin by a false spelling. If the original 
meaning was ox-head the Uaiiish or Swedish 
was proiialily the original form, the otlicrs 
being borrowed. Tlie Dutch and German 
words cannot he separated into two words 
meaning ox and head in these languages. 
In D. os is ox, in G. oehs, while in G. hanpt 
is head.] 1. A measure of capacity con- 
taining 03 old wine gallons, or 521 imperial 
gallons. The J.iondon hogshead oi beer was 
54 beer gallons, the London hogsheatl of alo 
was 48 ale gallons, and the ale and beer 
hogshead for the rest of England was 51 
gallons. All these measures are now set 
aside. 2. Si America this name is often 
given to a butt, a cask containing from 100 
to 140 gallons; as, a hogshead of spirit or 
molasses.— 3. A large cask of indofinito con- 
tents. 

Hog-Sheaxing (liog^sher-ing), n. A ludicrous 
term denoting much ado about nothing. 

Why do I hold you thus long in these his noisome 
exhalations, ami hideous cry of kog-skcitring, where, 
as we used to say in England, we havi* a great deal 
of noise .md no wool. Deapt Martin. 

Hog-sbouther (liog^shgTll-ftr), n. A game 
in whit'll those who amuse themsedves jostle 
each other hy the shoulders. [Scotch. ) 
Hog-shoutber (hog'shuTii-fir), v.i. To jostle 
witli the shoulder. [.Scotch.] 

The warly race may drmlge an’ drive, 

Hog skoutker, jundic, stretch, an* strive. Burns. 

Hog-Bkln (hog'skin), n. Tanned leather 
made of the skins of swine. 

Hog’B-lard (hogz^lard), n. The fat r»f the 
hog or of swine. It is soft and white, and 
cr>iitains clainc and stearhie. Hog's-lard is 
extensively used for ointments. 

HogBteer (hog'sterXn. [Hog, and irteer(which 
se^.] A wild boar of three years old. 
HogBtv 0»Gg'»t0. n. [Hog and sty.] A pen 
or inclosure for hogs. 

Hog-wallow (hog'woMd), n. The name 
given to rough ground on some of the 
western prairies of North America, from its 
having the appearance of having been rooted 
or torn up by hogs. 

HogwaBb (hog'wosh), n. [Hog and wash.] 
The refuse matters of a kitchen or brewery, 
or like matter given to swine; swill. 
Hog-weed (ho^w5d), n. A name given to 
several plants, as Ueradesum Sphondylium, 
Polugonum avicfulare, doc. 

Hoblspatb Oidl'Bpath), n, [G., hollow-spar 
- hnhl, hollow, and spath, spar.] The mi- 
neral otherwise called made and chiasto- 
litc. 

Hoboni (l)5 h5'niX n. The name given in 
the Pacific islands to large cocoa-nut shells 
used to hold water. 

Holden (hoPdenX u. [O.D. heyden, a hea- 
then, a gypsy, a vagabond. Skeat. See 
Hkatukn.I l.t A rude bold man. 

Shall I argua of conversation with this hoiden, to 
go and practise at his opimrtunitles in the larder? 

Milton. 

2. A rude bold girl; a romp. 

Such another slatternly Ignorant hoiden I never saw. 

fdfe 0/ Mrs. Deiany. 

Holden (hoPden), a. Rude; bold; inelegant; 
rusGc. 

They throw their persons with a hoiden air 
Across the room and toss into the chair. Young. 

Holden (hoPden), v.i. To romp rudely or in- 
decently. 


Tliey have been hoidening with the young ap- 
prentices. Sro{/t. 

H0idenb00d(hoPdeii-hnd), n. State of being 
a hoiden. 

HoldenlBb (hoPden-ish), a. Having the man- 
ners of a hoiden; like or appropriate to a 
hoiden. 

HoidenlBm (hoPden-izni), n. The character 
or manners of a hoiden; rompishness; rus- 
, ticity. 

I HolBe (hois), v.t. To hoist. 

And when they had token up the anchors, they 
committed themselves unto the sea, and loosed the 
rudder-bands, and koised up the mainsail to the 
wiml, and made toward shore. Acts xxvii. 40. 

HoiBt (hoist), v.t. [O.K. hoise, flc. keeze. 
(kmip. D. hijzefLL.Q. hiasen, Dan. heise, 
hisse, to hoist. Ibe t seems to have been 
added as in against, amongst] 1. To raise; 
to lift; to heave; especially, to raise by 
means of block and tackle; as, to hoist a 
sail; to hoist a heavv package to an upper 
room. * Hoisting him into his father's 
throne.' South. 

They land iiiy goods and koisi my flying sails. Poge. 
2. To torture by raising with a rope and 
pulley from the ground and then letting 
suddenly fall. See extract. 

These were among the forms of procedure by tor- 
ture ill those times, without doubt mercilessly em- 
ployed in the dungeons wliich confined the Tein- 

f liars. 'I'he criminal was stripped, his hands tied 
>ehind him, the cord which lashed his hands hung 
upon a pulley at some height above. At the sign of 
the Judge he was hauled up with a frightful wrench, 
and then violently let fall to the ground. This was 
called ill the common phrase koisting. It was the 
most usual, perhaps the mildest form of torture. 

Afilm.tu. 

HoiBt (hoist), n. 1. The act of hoisting; a 
lift — 2. That liy which anything is hoisted; 
a machine for elevating ores, merchandise, 
passengers, &c . , in a mine, warehouse, hotel, 
and the like; an elevator.— 3. Faut. the per- 
pendicular height of a flag or ensign as op- 
posed to the fly, or breadth from the staff to 
the outer edge; also the extent to which a 
sail or yard may be hoisted; as, give the 
sail more hoist. 

HoiBt (hoist), pp. Hoisted. 

’Tis the sport, to have the enginer 
//oisf with his own petar. .Skak. 

HolBting-crab (lioist'ing-krab), n. A crab 
or kind of windlass for hoisting. 
HolBting-englne (holstlng-en-Jin), n. An 
engine wr driving hoisting macliinery. 
Hoistway (lioist'wA), n. A passage through 
which goods are hoisted in a warehouse. 
Holt (hoitX v.i. [Comp. W. hoetian, to 
dally, to dandle.] To Indulge in riotous 
and noisy mirth. 

lie sings .and hoiis and revels among his drunken 
ciiinptiiiinns. Beau. Br Pi. 

Hoity-toity ( hoFti-tol'tl ). [Reduplicated 
from hoU. 1 Au exclamation denoting sur- 
prise or disapprobation, with some degree 
of contempt: equivalent to pshaw I 

Jloiiy-toity! what have J to do with dreams? 

Cofigrer»e. 

Hoity-toity (hol'ti-toFti), a. Elated; dddy ; 
flighty; petulant; huffy; as, ho is in hoity- 
toity spirits. 

Hoke-day (hok^di^, n. See IIockday. 
Hoker^t n. [A. Sax. hocer, mocking, re- 
proach.] Frowardness. * Ful of AoAer, and 
of bismare.' Chaucer. 

Hokerly.tudi;. Frowardly. * Answer AoAreWp 
and angrily.' Chaucer. 

Holaster (hO-los't^r), n. [Or. holoa, entire, 
and astron, a star.] A fossil genus of sea- 
urchins, cuiiiprislng such as qre hoart- 
shapod. 

Holcad (hoFkad), n, [Or. holkas, holkados, 
a ship of burden, from helKd. to draw. ] In 
Oreek antin. a large ship of burden. Mifford. 
HoIcub (hoVkus), n. [Gr. hoUcos, extractive, 
from hetkd, to extract.] A genus of perennial 
plants, nat. order Oraminen. The II, sae- 
charatua contains a laive quantity of sugar, 
and II. odoratuM is celebrated for its fra- 
grance. Two species are found in Britain, 
both known by the name of sqft-grass. 

Hold (hold), v.t. pret. A pp. held; ppr. hold- 
ing; hoiden, pp., is now chiefly used in law. 
[A. Sax. healaan; comp. Dan. holds, L.G. 
nolden, D. houden, Icel. halda, to hold; 
Goth, haldan, to tend or pasture cattle; 
O.Sax. haldan, to nourish, tend, or cherish. 
Cog. L. eolere, to tend or chonsh.] 1. To 
have or grasp in the hand; to support with 
or as wiUi the hand; to grasp and retain; to 
sustain (often followed by up or oat: see 
phrases below); as, to hold a sword, a pen, a 
candle; to hold one's head; ha hM him by 
the arm. ^liold their hips and laugh.* Shak. 
Thy right hand shall hold me. Pi. cxnis. 10. 


Fate, tike, fat, fgll; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOvo; tflbe, tub, bull; * oil, pound; il. Sc. abiine; y, So. iey. 
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2. To bear or manage in a certain way; to 
put or keep in a certain position; as, hold 
your feet, your hands, your flngera thus; 
he h6ld§ his rifle very awkwardly. ‘Pure 
hands hold up.' Shak, 

1 have ever htid my cap off to thy fortunes. Shak, 

3. To consider; to regard; to think; to Judge; 
to account 

The Lord will not h0ld him guiltless that tsketh 
his name in vain. Kx. n. 7. 

Tell me, ye yourselves. 

Hold ye this Arthur for King Uther'sson. Tenf^son. 
Under this head may be classed such peri- 
piirastic usages as to hold in contempt 
( - despise or regard with contempt); to hold 
in honour to honour); to hold in hatred 
(~to hate).— 4. To contain, or to have capa- 
city to receive and contain; as, a basket 
that holdo two bushels ; a cask that holds 
thirty gallons; the church holds two thou- 
sand people.— 5. To retain within itself; to 
keep from running or flowing out; as, a 
vessel with holes in its bottom will not hoUl 
fluids. 

They have . . . hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water. Jcr. ii. 13. 

ti.To keep possession of; to maintain; to up- 
hold; to defend; to retain; to preserve; not 
to lose; as, to hold one’s rights, one’s own, 
one's ground. 

With What arms 

We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of empire. Milton. 

7. 1'o be in possession of; to possess; to oc- 
cupy; to have power over; to own; to keep; 
as, to hold a place, office, or title. 

The star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. Milton. 
The affliction of my mind amends, with which 
i fear a madness hold me. Shak. 

8. To have; to keep; to entertain— in vari- 
ous rather unusual turns of expression; as, 
to hold enmity; to hold amity {Shak.). 

‘ Wlierein the spirit held its wont to walk.' 
Shak.— 9. To derive or deduce title to, as 
laud; as, ho held his lands of the king.— 

10. To refrain from giving effect to; to limit 
in motion or action; to stop; to restrain; 
to withhold ; as, hold your laughter. 

Death 1 what do'stf O, hold thy blow. Crashaw. 

The Most High . . , hold still the flood till they 
were passed. a Esilras xiii. 44. 

11. To keep flxed, as to a certain line of 
action; to bind or oblige; to keep or guard 
under more or loss of restraint; as, to hold 
one to his promise. * Whilst I at bonqiiet 
hold him sure.' Shak. Often used refiox- 
ivcly; as, ^hold you content;* *1 can no 
longer me patient.'— 12. To maintain, 
as a course, detennination, or the like; to 
retain; to continue; to keep in continuance 
or practice; to prosecute or carry on; to 
observe; to pursue; as, to hold an argument 
or debate. 

There studious let me sit. 

And hold high converse with tlie mighty dead. 

Thomson. 

But still he held his purpose Co depart. Dtyden. 
Seed-time and harvest, heat and hoary frost. 

Shall h^d their course. Miltofi, 

13. To take part in, as something which Is 
the result of united action; to direct or pi'e- 
side over; to bring about officially; to cele- 
brate; to solemnize; as, to hold a feast; 
to hold a court or parliament; to hold a 
council. ‘He held a feast In his house.' 

1 Sam. XXV. 30. 

I summon your grace to his midesty's parliament, 
Holden at Bury the first of this next month. Shak. 

• 14. To use; to employ, as language. 

The language held by both father and daughter 
to the House of Commons. Brougham. 

15. To keep employed; to engage the atten- 
tion of; to occupy; as, these discussions 
held parliament till midsummer. * Sad talk 
wherewith my brother held you.' Shak.— 

16. To bear; to continue to suffer. ‘The 
ripest mulberry that will not hold the 
handling.’ Shak. ^17. In bettitig, to lay; to 
bet; to wager; as, I hold you a crown.— 
18. In bettiew, to accept* as a bet; as* I hold 
you; 1 hold that offer.— 19. In cricket, to 
catch* generally Implying a clever catch: 
said of a ball.— 2*0 hdd a candle to. See 
under CAVPLfl.— STo held in hand, to toy 
with; to keep in expectation; to amuse with 
the view of gaining some advantage. 

O fie I to receive favours, retur a falsehoods, 

Aud AeAf a lady Ot hand. Beam, d* FI. 

. —To hold in play, to keep fully occupied so 
as to prevent from attending to the main 
point or directing efforts towards It. 

I, with two more to help me, 

WiU held the fee impkiy. MornmUy, 


—To hold water, (a) fiaut. to stop a boat In 
her course, by holding the oars in the water, 
and bearing the blade or flat part strongly 
against the current made alongside by her 
passing through the water. (6) To be con- 
sistent throughout; to be in accordance with 
facts or probabilities, as an argument or a 
statement. — To hold forth, to reach forth; 
to put forward to view; to offer; to exhibit; 
to propose. 

Observe the connection of ideas in the proposi- 
tions which books hold/brth and pretend to teach. 

Locke. 

—To hold in, to curb: to guide with a tight 
rein; hence, to restrain in general; to check; 
to repress.- To hold off, to keep at a dis- 
tance.— To hold on, to continue or proceed 
in; as, to hold on a course.— To hold out, 
(a) to extend; to stretch forth; hence, to 
propose; to offer. 

The king held out to Esther the golden sceptre. 

Hst. V. 9 . 

Fortune holds out these to you as rewards. 

B. yonson. 

{b) To continue to do or suffer. 

He cannot long holdout these pangs. Shak. 
—'To hold up, (a) to raise; to keep in an 
erect position; as, hold up your head, (b) To 
sustain; to support; to uphold. ‘Us that 
here hold up his right. * Shak. 

He holds himself up in virtue. Sir P. .Sidney. 

(e) To sustain; to buoy up; to keep from 
falling or sinking, (d) To show; to exhibit; 
to put prominently forward.— To hold one's 
own, to keep good one's present condition; 
not to fall off or to lose ground.— 2’o hold 
one's peace, to keep silence.— To held the 
plouQh, to guide or manage a plough in 
turning up the soil. 

Holdaidld),v. i. 1. To take or keep a thing 
in one’s grasp; to maintain an attachment; 
to continue Arm; not to give way or break; 
to adhere; as, he cannot hold any longer, ho 
must fall; the rope is strong, 1 believe it 
will hold; the anchor holds well; the plaster 
will not hold.— 2. To be true or valid; not 
to fail; to stand; to apply, as a fact or 
truth: often with true or goad; as, the argu- 
ment holds good in both cases; this holds 
true in most cases. 

The proverb holds that to be wise and love 

Is hardly granted to the god.>i above. Drydtn. 

This will rather hold of the colossal sculptures . . . 
which encuinlter the pulpits of Flemish and Gcrin.an 
churches, than of the delicate mosaics and ivory-like 
carving of the Romanesque basilicas. Rusain. 

3. To continue unbroken or unsubdued; 
not to surrender; to stand one’s ground: 
generally followed with out; as, tlie garrison 
still held out. 

Our force by land hath nobly held. .Shak, 

4. To last; to endure; to continue: gene- 
rally followed by out. 

While our obedience holds. MiUon. 

6. To refrain. 

His dauntless heart would fain have held 

From weeping. thy den. 

6. To be dependent on for poBsessious; to 
derive right or title; as, petty barons hold- 
ing under the greater barons; generally 
with and sometimes with /ram. 


My crown is absolute mid holds 0/ none. Dryden. 
His imagination holds imroediatclyyV^/// nature. 

Haslitt. 

7. To Stop, stay, or wait; to cease or give 
over; chiefly in the imperative; as, hoW. 
enough. —To hold forth, to speak in public; 
to harangue; to preach; to proclaim.- -To 
hold in, (a) to restrain one's self; as, he was 
tempted to laugh; he could hardly hold in. 
^) To continue in good luck. [Unusual.]- 
To hold off, to keep at a distance; to avoid 
connection.- To hold on, (a) to continue; 
not to be interrupted. 

The trade held on many years. Sn’(Ll. 


(b) To keep fast hold; to cling to. (c) To 
proceed in a course. Job xvii. 0 .— To hold 
out. BeeSand 4above.— To hold fo, tocling 
or cleave to; to adhere. 


Else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. 

Mat. vi. 94. 

—To hold with, to adhere to; to side with; 
to stand up for. 

But the muldtude of the city was divided; and part 
held with the Jews, and part with the apostles. 

Acts xiv. 4. 

—To hold together, to bo Joined; not to se- 
parate; to remain in union.— To hold up, 
(a) to support one's self ; as, to holdupnnder 
misfortunes, (b) To cease raining; to remain 
dry or not showery, as the weather; hence, 
to cease to be obscure: used impersonally. 


Though nice and dark the point appear, 
Quoth Ralph, it may hold up and clear. 

HftdOrat. 


(e) To continue the same speed: to run or 
move as fast; to keep up.— Hoof on/ hold 
hard! used imperatively, stop; cease; for- 
bear; be still. 

Hold (hold), n. 1. A grasp with the hand 
1 or with the arms; seizure; gripe; clutch; 

hence, fig. mental grasp: grasp on or influ- 
I once working on U\o mind: often with the 
verbs take and lay; as, keep your hold: to 
quit one's hold; to take hold; to lay hold. 

Take fast kold of instruction. Prov. iv. 13. 
King Richard, he Is in the mighty hold 
OfBoUiigbroke. Shak. 

Fear ... by which God and his laws take the 
surest hold of us. Tillotson. 

2. Something which may be seized for sup- 
port; that which supports. 

If a man be upon a high place, without a good hold, 
ho is ready to tall. Bason. 

3. Power of keeping. 

On your vigour now 

My hold of this new kingdom all depends. Miiton. 

4. Authority to seize or keep ; claim. 

The l.'iw hath yet another hold on you. Shak. 

5. A prison; a place of conflnement 

They laid hands on them, and put them in koldwata 
the next day. Acts iv. 3. 

6. A fortifled place; a fort; a castle; a place 
of security : often called a Stronghold. — 

7. The whole Interior cavity of a ship, be- 
tween the bottom and the lowest deck; in a 
vessel of one deck, the whole interior space 
from the keel to tno deck.— 8. In music, the 
character directing the performer to 
pause on the note or rest over which it is 
placed. Called also a Pause, 

Holdback (l^dld'hak), n. 1. Check; hinder- 
ance; restraint; obstacle. 

The only holdback is the affection, and passionate 
love, that wc bear to our wealth. Hammond. 

2. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle 
to which a part of the harness is attached, 
in order to enable the animal to hold back 
the vehicle when going down hill; a drag. 

Hold-beam (holdlibm), n. iJauL one of the 
lowest range of beams in a merchant vessel. 
In a man-of-war they support the orlop- 
deck. 

Holden, pp. of bold. 

Holder (haid'br), n. 1. One who or that 
which holds; one who grasps, embraces, 
confines, restrains, believes, possesses, and 
the like.— 2. Something by or in which a 
thing is held or contained; as, a holder for 
a flat-iron. 3. Maut. one who is employed 
in the hold.— 4. A payee of a bill of exchange 
or a promissory note. 

Holder-forth (hOld'^r-fOrth), n. One who 
holds forth; a haranguer; a preacher. AdU 

dison. 

Holdfkst (hdldTast). n. 1. Something used 
to secure and hold in place something else; 
a catch; a hook; a long nail with a flat 
short head for securing Ejects to a wall; a 
clamp and the like.— 2. Support; hold. 

His holdfast was gone, his footing lost. Montagu. 

Holding folding), n. 1. A tenure; the na- 
ture of a right granted by a superior to a 
vassal; a farm held of a superior; anything 
that is held.— 2. t The burden or chorus cn 
a song. Shak. 

The undersong or whereof is, * It is merrle 

in ball where boards wag all.’ 

The Serving Man's Contort. 

3. That which holds, biuds^ or influences; 
hold; influence; power. 

Everything would be drawn from its holdings in 
the country to the personal favour and inclination of 
the prince. Burke, 


Holdlng-groimd (h61d'ing-ground),n. Maut. 
Good anenoring-ground. 

Hole (hdlX n. (A. Sax. hoi, hollow, cavern, 
hole. Comp. D. hoi, Icel. hoi, hola, a hol- 
low, a cavity; O.H.G. hoi, O. hohl, hollow; 
of same root as A. Sax. Asian, to cover, to 
conceal, whence hell; or asGr. kcilos, hol- 
low.] 1. A hollow place or cavity in any solid 
body, natural or artifleial; a perforation, 
oriflee, aperture, pit, rent* fissure, crevice, 
or the like. 


Jehoiada the priest took a chest, and bored a koie 
in the lid of It. 3 Ki. xU. 9. 

Spedflcally— 2. The excavated habitation 
of certain wild beasts, as the fox, the badger, 
; hence, a mean habitation; a narrow or 
dark lodging. 

How much more happy thou, that art content 

To live within this little hole, than I 

Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Drydtn. 

—A hole inone's coat, aflawln one's reputa- 
tion ; a weak spot in one's character.— S tn. 
Kent, fissure, crevice, oriflee, aperture, in- 


ch, oAein; 6li>8o.loeA; g,ffo; J,>ob; It, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; 9H, CAen; th, 4Ain; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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tentice, perforation, excavation, pit, cave, 
den. 

Hold (hOl), v.i. pret. <&pp. holed; ppr. holiiuj, 
To go into a hole. H. J&iuton, 

Hold (hdiX v.t 1. To cut, dig, or make a 
hole or holes in; as. to hole a post for tho 
insertion of rails or Imra 

With throwing of the stone, with hurling of 

their 

2. To drive into a hole, as in golfing, or into 
u bag, as in liilliurds. —3. In mining, to un- 
dercut a coal-seam. See IIolkr. 
Hold«tHol|ta- Entire; whole; sound. CAau- 
eer. \ 

Hold-and-comer (horand-kor-ndrX a. 
Clandestine; uiiderhand. I 

Such is the wretched trickery of hoU-and<orMer 
buffery I These are not its only artifices. Dickens* 

HoldCtypuB (ho-lek'ti-pus), n. [Or. holos, 
entire, wholly, and ektypoe, embossed.] A 
fossil genus of sea-urchins, with a hemi- 
spherical circular sliell, strengthened in- 
ternally by five strong ribs or projections. 
Holer ^dTdr), n. In mining, one who un- 
dercuts the coal seam for 2 or 3 feet in- 
wards with a light pick, and then by driving 
in wedges breaks away the portions that 
have been holed. 

Holilmt (hoTi-but). See Halibut. 
Holidame (hO'li-dam), n. [Apparently from 
holy and aatne, but really a corruption of 
halidom.] Same as Halidom. 

By fny heiidapne here comes Kathartna 1 Shak. 

Holiday (hoTl-da), n. [Holy and dap.] 1. A 
consecrated day; a religious anniversary; a 
day set apart for commemorating some im- 
portant event or in honour of some person. 

2. An occasion of joy and gaiety. 

My approach has made a little holiday. 

And every face wa.s dress'd in smiles to meet me. 

R<nvt. 

3. A day of exemption from labour; a day 
of amusement; a day or a number of days 
during which a person is released from Ms 
everyday labours. 

If all the year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. Shah. 

Holiday (ho'li-da), a. 1. Pertaining to a 
festival; befitting a holiday; cheerful; joyous; 
as, a holiday suit of clothes. 

Now 1 am in a holiday humour. Shak. 

2. Adapted for or proper to a special oc- 
casion. 

Courage is but a holiday kind of virtue, to be seldom 
eaercised. Dryden. 

Eolily (h(ni-li), adv. 1. In a holy or de- 
vout maiiDor; piously; with sanctity.— 2. Sa- 
credly ; inviolably. * Friendship . . . that 
so hilily was observed.'^ Sir P. Sidney. 
[Rare.] 

HoUneas (hoTl-nes), n. 1. The state or qu^ 
lity of being holy or sinless ; purity or ih- 
te^ty of moral character; freedom from 
sin; sanctity; the feeling of antipathy <jr 
repumance to moral evil (see extract). 
Applied to the Supreme Being, holiness de- 
notes perfect purity or inte^ty of moral 
character, one of his essentlM attributes. 

Holiness suggests the idea, not of perfect virtue, 
but of that peculiar affection wherewith a belnif of 
perfect virtue reg.'trds moral evil; and so much indeed 
IS this the precise and characteristic import of the 
tenn, that, had there been no evil, either actual or con- 
ceivable. in the universe there would have been no 
ho/uisss. There would have been perfect truth and 
perfect righteousness, yet not hotmesx; for this is a 
word which denotes neither any one of the virtues in 
particular, nor the assemblage of them all put to- 
gether. but the recoil or the repulsion of these towards 
me oppo^te vices— a recoil that never would have 
been felt, if vice had been so far a nonentity as to l>e 
neither an object of real existence nor an object of 
thouglit. Chalfturs. 

2. The state of anything hallowed, or con- 
secrated to Ood or to his worship ; sacred- 
ness.— 3. That which is separated to tho 
service of God. 

Israel was holiptess unto the I,ord. Jer. ii. . 1 . 

4. A title of the pope, and formerly of the 
Greek emperors. — Syn. Piety, devotion, god- 
liness, religiousness, sanctity, sacredness. 

Hollng-axe (hfiriug-aks), n. A narrow axe : 
for cutting holes in posts. 

Holla (hol-la^. [Fr. hola~-ho / ho I and la, 
there.] An exclamation to some one at a 
distance, in order to call attention or in 
answer to one that hails. Written also UoUo, 
Holloa. 

The albatross did follow ; 

And every day for food or play 
Came to the mariner's hollo. CoUridge. 

Holla, Hollo (hoFla, holTO), v.i. To call 
out or exclaim; to shout or cry aloud. ^ He 
hollaed but even now.* Shak. See Halloo. 
Holland (holland), n. A kind of fine linen 


originally manufactured in Holland ; also a 
coarser linen fabric unbleached or dyed 
brown used for covering furniture, caipets, 
Ac., or for making window-blinds and tho 
like. 

Hollaader (honand-4r), n. A native of 
Holland. 

Hollandish (holTand-ish), a. Like Holland. 
Hollands (hollandz), n. A sort of gin im- 
ported from Holland. 

Hollen (holTen), n. A local name for Holly 
(which see). 

Hollo (holToX n. v.i. interj. Same as Ilolla. 
H 6 II 0 W (hoHd), a. [A. Sax. holg, holh, a 
hollow space. See Hole.] 1 . Containing an 
empty space, natural or artificial, within a 
soUd substance; not solid; having a vacant 
space or cavity witliin; as, a hdiloio tree; a 
hollow rock; a hollow sphere. 

Hollow with boards shall thou make it. 

ILxod. xxvii. 8. 

2. Concave; sunken; as, a hollow eye; a , 
hollow cheek. — 3. Deep; low; resembling 
sound reverberated from a cavity, or desig- 
nating such a sound; as, a * hollow roar.* 
Dryden. 

The mingled measure . . . 

In hollow murmurs died away. Collins. 

4. Not sincere or faithful; false; deceitful; 
not sound; as, a hollow heart. 

Who in want a hollotv friei\d doth try. 

Directly seasons him his enemy. Shi7k. 

5. Thorough ; complete ; out-and-out ; as, a 
hollow beating; a hollow victory. IColloq. ] 
^Hollow epar. Same as Uohlipath.^HYS. 
Concave, sunken, low, vacant, empty, void, 
false, faithless, deceitful, hollow-hearted. 

Hollow (hoHd). n. A depression or excava- 
tion below the general level or in the sub- 
stance of anything; an empty space in auy- 
thii^; a cavity, natural or artificial; con- 
cavity; a cave or caveni; a den; a hole; a 
groove; a channel; a canal; as, the hollow 
of the hand; the hollow of a tree. * 8 ome 
vault or hollow.' Bacon. 

Forests grew 

Upon the barren hcUoivs. high aershading 
Tne haunts of savage beasts. Prior. 

The little springs and rills are conveyed through 
little channels into the main hollow of the aqueduct. 

Addison. 

Hollow (hoFlo). v.t. [From the adj ] 
make hollow, as by digging, cutting, or en- 
graving; to excavate. 

Trees rudely hotlorvrd <X\d the w.ives sustain 
Ere ships in triumph ploughed the watery plain 

Dryden. 

Hollow (hollo), adv. Utterly; completely; 
out-and-out: generally with the verbs heat, \ 
carry, and the like; as, he beat him hollow; ; 
he carried it hollow. [Colloq. ] I 

Hollow (hollO), v.i. To shout. Bee Holla. ; 
Hollow (hollO), v.t. To urge or call on by ' 
shouting. 

He has hollowed the hounds upon a velvet-headed 
knobblcr. Sir IV. Scott. j 

Hollow-boned (hollo-bfind), a. Having the 
bones hollow, not solid, as 
birds. 

Hollow- brlOk (horifi- 
brik), n. A bricK made 
with perforations through 
it for the purpose of warm- 
ing or ventilation, or to 
prevent moisture from 
penetrating a wall. 
H 0 ll 0 W- 6 y 6 d(holl 6 .!cn.a. 
Having sunken eyes. 'Hol- 
low-eyed, sharp - looking 
wretch * Shak. 
Hollow-hearted (hoiio- 
hfirt-ed), a. Insincere; de- 
ceitful ; not sound and true; of practice or 
sentiment different from profession. 

The hollow-hearted, disaffected, 

And close malignants ore detected. Hndibras. 

Hollow-homed (hono-homd), a. Having 
the horns hollow as oxen. 

Hollowly (hono-li>, adv. In a hollow man- 
ner; insincerely; deceitfully. 

Crown what I profess with kind event 
If I speak true; if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded ine, to mischief I Shak. 

HoUowneei (hom-nes), n. 1 . The state of 
being hollow; cavity; depression of surface; 
excavation.— 2 . Inunoerity; deceitfulness; 
treachery. 

The hardness of most hearts, the hollowness of 
others, and the baseness and ingratitude of almost 
aU. Sonih. 

Hollow-newel (hono-nQ-el), n. In arch. 
the well-hole or opening in the centre of 
winding stairs. See Newel. 



Hollow-plane (hoFld-plan), n. A moulding 
plane with a convex sole. 

HoUow-pnndh (bolTO-punsh), n. A punch 
with a circular cutting edge for cutting 
holes for rivets, eyelets, Ac., in leather, 
cloth, paper, or where a smooth round hole 
is to bo cut in a soft yielding material. 

Hollow-rail (hono-rill), n. A tubular rail- 
way rail, heated with steam to prevent the 
accretion of ice. 

Hollow-root (hoFlO-rOt). n. A plant, A doxa 
MosehateUina, uat. order Caprixoliacen. See 
APOXA. 

Hollow-apar (hoUld-sphr), n. Same as 
Hohlspatn. 

Hollow-square (holTO skw&r), n. A body 
of soldiers drawn up in the form of a square,, 
with an empty space in the middle. 

Hollow-toned (nolTo-tond), a. Having a 
tone or sound like that coming from a 
cavity: deep-toned. 

Hollow-wall (hono-wal). n. A wall built 



Hollow-wall. 


in two thicknesses, leaving a cavity or cavi- 
ties between, either for the purpose of pre- 
venting moisture from being driven by 
storms through the brickwork, for ventilat- 
ing, for preserving a uniform temperature 
in apartments, or for saving materials. 

Hollow-ware (hoFio-war), n. A general 
trade name given to various iron articles 
which are hollow, as cauldrons, kettles, 
saucepans, coffee-mills, Ac. Hollow- ware is 
of two kinds, caet-iron and wrought-iron. The 
name is also sometimes applied to earthen- 
ware. 

Hollow-wort (holld-w^rt), n. Hie name 
of a succulent plant with pink flowers, 
Corydalie cava. 

Holly (holTi), n. [A. Sax. holegn, holen, holly, 
aider, elder; O. K. and Sc. hollen, hoUin, holly; 



Holly {Ilex Aquf/btiupn). 


allied to W. eelyn. Gael, etiffionn, holly. 
Comp. Aofmf-oak), which holen, with m 
instead of n.] 1. A plant of the genus Hex (/. 
Aguifoliukn), and the only British species of 
that genus. It belongs to the natsorder Aqui- 
follacecB. The common holly, of which there 
are many varieties, girows to the height of 
from 20 to 80 feet; the stem by age becomes 
large, and is covered with a mjdsh smooth 
bark, and set with branches which form a sort 
of cone. The leavesare oblong oval, of alucid 
green on the upper surface, but pale on the 
under surface; the edges are indented and 
waved, with sharo thorns terminating eaoh of 
the points. The flowers grow in clusters, and 
are succeeded 1^ roundish berries, which 
turn to a beautiful red about Michaelmaa 
This plant is a beautifttl evergreen, and ex- 
cellently adapted for hedges and fences, as 
it bears clipping. The wood is hard and 
white, and h much employed for turnery 
work, for drawing upon, for knife-handles, 
Ac. Of the bark bird-lime is made by ma- 
cerations^* and houses and ohurohes at 


F&te, fhr, fat, fgU; m4, met, h4r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abqnai y, So. Uy. 
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Christmas are adorned with the leaves 
and lorries, a relic probably of Druidlsm.— 
2. The holm-oak Jlex\ an ever- 

ffreen oak, often called Holly^oa^,^Knee- 
hoUy^ a plants the butcher's-broom (/Zuseus 
aematus), SeeRusovs.— iSTea-AoMp.aplant, 
Erwiffium mariiimum, See Krynoo. 
Holly. t adv. Entirely; wholly. Chawxr, 
Bollynock (hoVll-hoK), n. ro.s. Mmoc, 
A.Sax. hdlig, holy, and W. noey$, mallow: 

so called from being first brought from the 
Holy Land.] A plant (Althea rosea), nat. 
order Mulvncese. It is a native of China 
and of Southom Europe, and is a frequent 
ornament of our gardens There are many 
varieties, with single and double flowers, 
characterized by the tints of yellow, red, 
purple, and dark purple approaching to 
black. The leaves are said to yield a blue 
colouring matter not inferior to indigo. 
Holly-oak (honi-ok), n. Same as ^om-oaAr. 
Hol^r-troe (hoHi-tro), n. Same as Ually, 
Holm, Holme (holm or hom), n. See 
HOLM-OAKi 

Holm, Holme (holm or hom), 7). [A. Sax. 
L.G. G. and Dan. holm, a small island in a 
river; Sw. holme, Icol. hdlmr, an island.] 
1. An islet or river island; in Orkney, a 
small island off a larger one.— -2. A low flat 
tract of rich land by the side of a river. 

The soft wind blowing over meadowy 

Tennysfin. 

Holm is frequently Joined with other syl- 
lables in names of places, as Step/tohne, 
Flathholme. 

Holmite (hdlmTt or hdm'It), n. A variety of 
carbonate of lime: so called from Mr. Holme, 
who analyzed it. 

Holm'^oak (hdlm'ok or hdm'ok), n. [O.E. 
hollen, A. Sax. hoUn, holly: the leaves of 
one sort of evergr^^^n oak resemble those 
of the holly. See Holly.] The evergreen 
oak; the Qdercun Hex, 

Holoblaatio (holo-blast-ik), a. In zool. a 
term applied to ova, such as those of mam- 
mals, of which the yolk is entirely germinal. 
Holocaust (hoTo-kftst), n. IQr. htdoa, whole, 
and kauBtoe, burned, from kaid, to bum.] 
A burnt sacriflee or offering, the whole of 
which was consumed by Are, a species of 
sacriflee in use among the Jews and some 
pagan nations: now sometimes applied to a 
great slaughter or sacrifice of life. 

Eumenes cut a piece from every part of the victim, 
and l>y this he made it an K 0 lo€aust,ox an entire .sac- 
rifice. Broome, 

Holocephall (ho-lo-sefa-ll), n. pi. fGr. 
holoe, entire, and kephaU, the head.] A 
8ul>-order of fishes of the order Elasino- 
branchii, characterized hy long Jaws encased 
by dental plates and a cartilaginous endo- 
skeletoD. Only two genera ore known to 
exist now; the fossil species range from the 
bottom of the oolite to the present age. 
The best known living member of this sub- 
order is the Chimera monstrosa, sometimes 
called *kingof the herrings.’ SeeCHiMERA, 4. 
Holocrsrptlo (ho-lo-krip'tik), a. [Or. holoe, 
whole, complete, and krypto, to conceal.] 
Wholly or effectively concealing; specifi- 
cally, descriptive of a cipher Incapable of 
being read except by one who has the key. 
Holograph (hoTo-gral), n. [Gr. holos, whole, 
and graphd, to write.] Any writing, as a 
letter, deed, testament, &c.. wholly written 
by the person from whom it bears to pro- 
ceed. 

I.et who sayii 

* The soul’t a clean white paper.' rather lay, 

A palimpsest, a prophet's holograph 
Defiled, erased, and covered by a monk's. 

E. B. Browning, 

Holograph (ho^o-graf), a. A term applied to 
a manuscript document or letter written and 
signed by the grantor or sender; as, the 
wUl is holograph of the grantor. 

A holograph letter by a man of quality Is a true 
treasure. LamB. 

Holographio (ho-lo-grarik), a. Written 
wholly by the grantor or testator himself. 
HolOgraphlORl(ho-lo-gTaflk-alX a. Relat- 
ing to a holograph; written by the hand of 
him from whom it comes. 

Holohedral (ho-lo-hfi^dralX a. [Gr. holoe, 
whole, and hodta. seat, base.! In mineral. 
a term applied to a crystal with all the 
similar edges or angles similarly replaced. 
HolomotaDOla^o'ro-me-tab''o-la),7i.pI. The 
section of the class Insecta which undergo 
a complete metamorphoeia See Inbxot. 
HolomotahoUo (holo-me-ta-bol"lk), a. [Or. 
Aotof ,entire,complete.and mefaMfi,ohange. ] 
In zod. a term applied to insects which 
undmigo a complete metamorphosis. 
BolOBMtor ^o-lom'et-4r), n. [Gr. Adct, all. 


and metred, to measure.] A mathematical 
instrument for taking all kinds of measures, 
both on the earth and in the heavens; a 
pantometer. 

Holoplianerous Oio-lo-fan'fi-rus), a. [Gr. 
holos, entire, wholly, ondphaneroe, visible, 
from phaind, to sliow.) in zool, an epithet 
applied to the metamorphosis of insects 
Mrhen complete. 

HolOPhOtal (hol-o-fo'tal), a, [Gr. holos, 
whole, and phos, phutos, light 1 In optics, 
reflecting the rays of light in one unbroken 
mass without perceptible loss; as, a Aofo- 
photal reflector. 

HoloptychiUB(ho-lop-tikq-UB), n. [Gr. holos, 
entire, and vtyehe, a wrinkle.] A genus of 
fossil ganoid flshea occurring in the upper 
old rod sandstone, so named from their 
wrinkled enamelled scales. The head was 
covered with laive plates, and the body 
with bony scales, rhombic or cycloid in 
form. Their Jaws, besides being armed with 
numerous shaip- pointed fish -teeth, were 
furnished with large teeth of a conical form. 
The fin spines were laxge and the bones only 
partially ossified, the centre being cartila- 
ginous. Tliey were from 8 to 12 feet in 
length. The name Uoloptyehius is now 
limited to the fossils of the old red sand- 
stone, and that of Jlhizodus given to those 
of the coal-measures. 

Holosericeous (hoTo-8e-rl''BhuB), a. [Gr. 
holos, entire, and L. sericeus, silken.] In 
hot covered with minute silky hairs, dis- 
covered better by the touch than by sight. 
Holoateum (ho-loB'te-um), n, [Gr. holos, 
whole, and osteon, bone : applied by anti- 
phrasls to this plant, which is soft and deli- 
cate.] A genus of plants, nat. order Caryo- 
phyllaceiD. The species are small inslgni- 
fleant chickweed-like annuals. H, umheU 
latum is a native of Britain. 

HolOBtomata (ho-lo-Btom’a-ta), n, pi [Or. 
holos, whole, and stoma, a mouth.] A divi- 
sion of gasteropodouB molluscs in which 
the aperture of the shell is rounded or 
entire. 

HolOBtome (holo-stOm), n. In zool. a mem- 
ber of the Holostoinata. 

HolOthure (holo-thdi^, n, A holothurian. 
HolothurlR (ho-lo-thu'ri-a), n. A genus of 
marine animals of the family Ilolothurldse 
and class Echinodermata. See Holotiiu- 
RIDAS, THBRAMO. 

Holothurian (ho-lo-thfl'ri-an), ti. In zool 
a member of the Holothnridas. 
Holothurian (ho-lo-thu'ri-an), a, of or 
pertaining to the Holothurldac. 
Holothuroldea (ho-lo-thOTol-de^'a), 71. pi 
[Gr. Ao/oir, whole, fAti7*io7»,dim.of fAtera,open- 
ing, door, mouth, and eidos, resemblance. ] 
The sea-cucumliers or sea-slugs, an order 
of echinuderms destitute of the calcareous 
plates typical of the class, but with a leathery 
lutegument open at both ends, and pierced 
by orifices through which suctorial feet or 
ambulacra protrude. They have the mouth 
surrounded by tentacula; a long convoluted 
alimentary canal; respiratory oigans near 
the anus, and generally in the form of two 
branching arborescent tubes (forming the 
'respiratory tree’) Into which the water Is 
ailmitted ; and the organs of both sexes on 
each individual. They are capable of extend- 
ing themselves to several times the length 
they have in a state of repose, and of extra- 
ordinary reproduction of parts, even of vital 
organs. The young undergo a metamorphosis 
during development They abound in the 
Asiatic seas, the hdche-de-mer or trepang 
being a member of the family. 

Holowt 7». A whoremonger. CAaucfr. 
Holp, nolpen (hdlp, hdlp’n), the antiquated 
pret and pp. of help. See Help. 

By foul play, as thou sayest, were we heaved thence. 
But bleasealy holp hither. Shak. 

I could not be unthankful, I who was 

Entreated thus and holpen. E, B. Browning, 

Holster (hdFstfir), n. [D. holster, a pistol- 
case; comp. A. Sax. Acobecr, a hiding-place, 
a recess, from helan, to cover, to hide; 
Icel. hulster, Daa hylster, a case.] A 
leathern case for a pistol, carried by a horse- 
man at the fore-part of his saddle. 
HolBtezod (hOTstfirdX a. Bearing holsters; 
as, a holstered steed. 

Holt ^Olt), n. [A. Sax. O.Sax. and LG. holt, 

K ove, wood; D. hout, G. holz, wood, tim- 
r. Comp. Gael, and Ir. eoU, eoiUe, pi. 
coUUe, wood; W. oel, celt, riielter, covert] 
A wood or woodland; an orchard; a plan- 
tation: seldom used except in poetry or in 
provincial English, common as an element 
in names of places in England. 


' uone lo noK. v. a ingstey. 

8 -bolus (hOlus-bdlus), adv. [From 
e, and bolus, a pill.] All at a mlp; al- 
ther; all at once; as, he swallowed it 


Conies a vapour from the maigin, blackening over 
heath hnd hoB. 

Cramming all the blast before It, in its breast a thun- 
derbolt. Tennyson. 

Holt.t For Holdeth. Chaueer. 
Htft^Ol^n. [Corrupted for Aold] Ahold; 
a place of security; a burrow; speciflcally, a 
deep hole in a river for the protection of 
fish. ' Gone to Ao(f. ’ C.Kif^sley. 

HoIub-' 
whole, 
together; 

hdus-bolus, (Vulgar. ] 

Holus-bolus (hd'lus-bO'lus), 71. The whole; 
all taken collectively; as, he drove out the 
holus-bolus of them. [Vulgar] 

Holy (hOTl), a. [A. Sax. Mlig, D. and G. 
heuig, IceL heilagr, Dan. hellia, holy; from 
A. Sax. hal, O.G. and Icel. heil, Goth, hails, 
whole, sound, safe. See Hale, Heal, Hal- 
low, Ac.] 1. Free from sin and sinful affec- 
tions; pure in heart, temper, or dispositions; 
pious; godly; as, aAofp man; a Aolp dispo- 
sition; holy zeal. 

Be ye holys for 1 am holy. x Pet. I. i6. 

2. Hallowed; consecrated or set apart to a 
sacred use, or to the service or worship of 
God ; having a sacred character or associa- 
tions; revered; reverend; as, the holy Sab- 
bath; holy oil ; holy vessels; a holy priest- 
hood. 

Where'er we tread, 'tis haunted, holy ground. 

Byron. 

An evil soul producing holy witness 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek. Shah. 

—Holy Alliance, a league formed by the 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
after the defeat of Napoleon I. at Waterloo, 
on the proposal, it is said, of the emperor 
Alexander of Russia, and to which all the 
European sovereigns Anally gave in their 
adhesion. Its ostensible object was to regu- 
late the relations of the states of Christen- 
dom in accordance with scriptural prin- 
ciples, hut its real end was the maintenance 
of existing dynasties. A special clause de- 
barred any member of the Bonaparte family 
from ascending a European throne. Upon 
the secession of France and England the 
alliance ceased to have any real existence. 
—Holy qf holies, in Scrip, the innermost 
apartment of the Jewish tabernacle or tem- 
ple where the ark was kept, and where no 
person entered except the high-priest once 
a year.- Holy Ohost or Holy Spirit, the Di- 
vine Spirit; the third person in the Trinity. 
—Holy grail. SeeQRAlh.— Holy OJ/lee, the In- 

a uisitfon.— /fofp one, a person set apart for 
lie service of God.— TAe Holy One, the Su- 
preme Being. —Holy Orders. See Order. — 
Holy rood, the cross or cruoiilx, particularly 
one placed in churches on the rood beam over 
the entrance of the chancel. TAurt- 

dop, Ascension-day.— //ofp war, a war under- 
taken to rescue the Holy Land, the ancient 
Jadea,from the infidels; a crusade; an expedi- 
tion carried on by Christians against the Sara- 
cens in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries; a war carried on In a most un- 
holy manner. —Holy water, in the R. Oath, Ch. 
salted water consecrated oy the priest^ and 
used in various rites and ceremonies, as in 
baptism, the consecration of relics, churches, 
Ac. —Holy-water fount, in the R. Cath. Ch. the 
vessel containing the holy water. Called 
also Holy-water Sto^ Holy-water Stene, 
Holy -water Stoup, Holy -water Vat, Ac. 
See Fount, Stoup.— Holy- wafer clerk, a 
contemptuous name for a poor scholar; 
also, a person who carried the holy water.— 
Holy week, the week before Easter (the last 
week of Lent), in which the pMsion of our 
Saviour is commemorated.— Holy writ, the 
sacred Scriptures. — Stn. Pious, devout, 
godly, religious, immaculate,^ divine, hal- 
lowed, consecrated, sanctifled, sacred. 
Holy-eross (hffli-kros), n. l. An order of 
Augustinlan canons, suppressed in the seven- 
teenth century. —2. An ecclesiastical order 
established in France in 1884, who devote 
themselves to preaching and education— 
the brothers educating orphan boys, and 
instructing them in trades or agriculture, 
the sisters educating girls and attending 
the sick.— a A Bociny formed by clerical 
members of the extreme ritualistic section 
of the English Church. 

“ 71. See Holt-rood Day. 

krd-elX A. Cnicl from ex- 
«Be not so holy-crueV 

Shak. 

Holley (hdll-d&). See Holiday. 
Boly-llTd (hhll-nrX n. In the R. Cath. 
ana Oreek Churches, a light kindled on 
Holy Saturday, the Saturday preceding 


ch, cAaln; eh, Sc. loeA; g,yo; J,job; h, Fr. toTi; ng, sing; tu, tAen; th, tAin; w, trig; wh, wAig; sh, azure.— See IpEY. 
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Easter Sunday, by sparks from a flint. 
All the lights are previously extinguished, 
and the holy-fire is greeted by the ecclesi- 
astics on their knees exclaiming 'Lumen 
Christi’ (Light of Christ). At Rome the 
ceremony is performed in presence of the 
pope. At Jerusalem it is celebrated ^ the 
Greek and Armenian clergy combined. There 
the light is represented as miraculous. 

Holy GRoat. See under Holy. 

Holy Gnma See iiibrochlox. 

Holy-rood (hd'li-rbd), n. See under Holy. 

Holy-rood bay, n. The fourteenth day of 
September, on which a religious festivid is 
observed in memory of tlie exaltation of our 
Saviour's cross. Called also Holy-erost Day. 

Body-stone (h6'li-st6n), n. A soft sand- 
stone used by seamen for cleaning the decks 
of ships. 

Hdly-stone (hdli-stdn), v.t To scrub the 
de% of a vessel with holy-stone. 

Holy-thistle (honi-this-lx n. A plant, the 
blessed-thistle {Centaiirea heiiedicta). 

Holy-water (lid'-li-wg-t^r), n. See under 
Holy. 

Holy-waterBprlnlder.n. i. An instrument 
wi% which to 

q;>rinkle holy . n. . 

water. It con- 
sists of a bunch 
of twigs or a 
brush of horse- 
hair set in a 
handle. After 
being dipped in 
the holy-water 
vessel it is shak- 
en towards or 
over the congre- 
gation. Called 
alsoAs^f^^tis, 

Aipergillum. — 

2. A name some- 
times given to 
a weapon of of- Uoly-water Sprinkter.— Picard, 
fence used in the 

middle ages, called more commonly Mom- 
iiiQ-Mtar (which see). 

Holy-week (hOli-wek), n. See under Holy. 

Homa^ (hom'aj), n. [Fr. homnume. Pr. 
hotnenatye, from Med.L. homiriaticum, hom- 
age, from L. homo, hominU, a man, in 
Med. L a client, a vassal. Tlie tenidiia- 
tion atUum, not rare in classicsal Latin, be- 
came much more generally used towards 
the end of the empire, and is especially 
common in the charters of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. In France it became 
modified successively into ateurn, atge, age, 
which last form it retains In modern French. 
Comp, age, from L. cetaticum; damage, dam- 
natieum; stage, statieum; village, viUaU- 
cum; voyage, viaticum,] 1. \n feudal law, 
a smbolical acknowledgment made by a 
feudal tenant to and in presence of his lord 
on receiving the investiture of a fee or com- 
ing to it by succession, that he was his man 
or vassal. The tenant, being ungirt and 
uncovered, kneeled and held up both his 
hands between those of the lora, who sat 
before him, and there professed that 'he 
did become his man, from that day forth, 
of life and limb, and earthly honour,' and 
then received a kiss from his iord.>-2. Obeis- 
ance ; respect paid by external action ; re- 
spect or reverential regard; deference. 

Go, go, with komofft yon proud victors meet I 

Drydw. 

Paying an ignominious homage to all who pos- 
.sessed influence in the courts. Macauiay. 

3. Reverence directed to the Supreme Being; 
reverential worship ; devout affection.— 
Homage ancestral is where a man and his 
ancestors have, time out of mind, held their 
land of the lord by homage.— homage, 
a mere acknowledgment of tenure without 
fealty or the services consequent upon it.— 
hiegs homage, a homage which included 
fealty and certain services. 

Hdniue (hom^Aj), v.t. 1. To pay respect to 
by extomal action; to give reverence to; to 
profess fekltv.— 2. To subject in token of 
reverence and fealty. 

To her great Neptune homaged all his itreama. 

Cowiey. 

Homageable (hom^AJ-a-bl), a. Bound to 
pay homage. 

Homam-Jliry (hora'Aj-ja-rl), n. a inry in 
a cou^baron, consisting of tenants that do 
homage, who are to inquire and make pre- 
sentments of the death of tenants, surren- 
ders. admittances, mid the like. Irhartan. 

HomaEfiT (hom^AJ-3rX a. One who does or 
is bonnd to do boma^; one who holds land 
of another by homage. 


All the rest of the Saaoa kings being homagers to 
him(Ethelbert). FaUer. 

Honiagllim (hom-a'Ji-umX tL [LL] Hom- 
age. 

Bomalonotoa (hom-al-on'o-tus), ti. (Gr. 
homaloi, on the same level, and notos, the 
back.] A genus of trilobites found in the 
Silurian and Devonian formations. 
Homalopaidfle (ho-ma-lop'si-d6), n. pi. [Gr. 
homalos, regular, 6ps, the countenance, and 
cidos, resemblance. ] A family of fresh-water 
colubrine snakes, infesting the ponds and 
livers of India and the Eastern Archipelago. 
They sometimes attain a considerable size, 
and are reported vonomoua 
Homaloptera (ho-mal-op'to-ra), n. pi. [Gr. 
homalos, regular, and pteron, a wing.] A 
small order of dipterous insects, called Pu- 
pipara, from the larvio remaining within 
the body of the mother till they have at- 
tained the pupa state. Several are wing- 
less, and all are parasitic, one remarkable 
genus, Nycteribia. infesting bats. 

Homarufi (hom^a-rus), n. A genus of deca- 
podous, long-tailed crustaceans, containing 
the marine lobsters. Nephrops (which see) 
is a sub-genus. See Lobstjbk. 

Homtire (om'br), n. Same as Ombre, 

It was there that Cgallt^ Orleans roasted partridges 
on the night when he and the Marquis of Steyne won 
a hundred thousand from a great i^rsonage at 
hombre. Thackeray. 

Home (horn), n. [A. Sax. hdm, home, dwell- 
ing, farm, Ullage. Comp. L.G. and Fris. 
ham, G. htim. Goth, haims, abode, village, 
&c. Cog. Llth. kaimas, Gr. komi, a village, 
probably L. quies, quiet, Ac.] 1. One's own 
abode: one's own dwelling; the house or 
place in which one resides; the abode of 
the family or household of which one forms 
a member; hence, a place or state of rest 
and comfort; a future state; the grave. 

His great love, sharp as his spur, hath hoJp him 

To his home before us. :ihak. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become. 

As they draw near to their eternal home. Waller. 

2. One's own country; as. let affairs at home 
be well managed by the administration. 

They who pass through a foreign country towards 
their native nonu. Atterbury. 

3. The place of constant residence; the seat. 
Flandria, by plenty, made the home of war. Prior. 

4. An institute or establishment, generally 
formed for a benevolent purpose, such as 
to afford to the homeless, sick, or desti- 
tute the comforts of a home; as, a sailors' 
home; an orphans' home, Ac.— Af home, 
(a) in or about one's own house or lod^ngs; 
at the abode of the household to which one 
belongs; not travelling or visiting at a dis- 
tance; (6) in one's own country. 

Traveller!! ne'er did lie. 

Though fools at home condemn 'em. Shah. 

—At home in or on a subject, conversant, 
familiar, thoroughly acquainted with it.— To 
make one's self at home, to conduct one’s 
self in another's house as unrestrainedly as 
if at home.— S yk. Abode, residence, dwell- 
ing, habitation. 

Home (hdm), a. 1. Connected with one's 
home or place of abode, or with one’s coun- 
try; domestic: often opposed to foreign; 
as, home comforts; home affections; home 
manufactures; home affairs.— 2. Close; to the 
point; poignant: pointed. 

I am sorry to give him such home thrusts. StilliHg/feet. 

—Home farm, home park, home wood, the 
farm, park, or wood adjoining a mansion- 
house or residence of a landed proprietor. 
Homo (hdm), oefe. 1. To one's home, whether 
one’s place of abode or one’s native country; 
the place or person to which a thing belongs; 
as^ to go home, como home, bring Aoms, ca^ 
home: often opposed to ahroad, or in a 
foreign country; as, my brother will return 
home in the first ship from India.— 2. To the 
point; to the marie aimed at; to the desired 
place or distance; so as to produce an in- 
tended effect; effectively; satisfactorily; 
closely; thoroughly; ful&; as, to strike 
home; to chsrge home; to pay home: to 
speak Aome. 'Satls^meAome.^ (All these 
usages are found in Shakspere.] 

This is a considerafion that comes home to our 
interest. Addisen. 

Speak not at large, say, 1 am thine, 

And then they have their answer home. G. Herbert. 

—To come home (paut), said of an anchor 
when it loosens from the ground by the 
violence of the wind or current, Ac, 
Home^RloW (hfimlild), n. A well-directed 
or effective blow. 


Homeborn (lidmlnom), a. l. Native; natural 

Arm 

These creatures from homeborn intrinsick harm. 

Donne. 

2. Domestic; not foreign. 

One law shall be to him that is homeborn, and unto 
the stranger that sojourneth among you. Ha. all. 40* 

Home-bound (hdm'-bound), a. Same as 
Homeward-bofind. 

For thought is tired of w.indering o'er the world. 
And home-bound feokcy runs her bark ashore. Taylor. 

Homebred (hdm1i)rtid), a. 1. Native; natural 
* //otnebred lusts.' /iammond. --2. Domestic; 
originating at home; not foreign; as, home- 
bred eyil 'Homebred mischief.* Milton.— 
8. Plain: mde; artless; uncultivated; not 
polished by travel 

Only to me two homebred youths belong. Dtyden, 

Home-brewed (h6ma)rbd). a. Brewed or 
made at home as opposed to made in a 
public brewery : said of liquors. 

1 drink the virgin lymph, pure and crystalline as it 
gushes from the rock, or the sparkling beverage 
home-brewed from malt of my own making. Smollett. 

Home-brewed (liOmliFbd), n. Beer, ale, or 
the like brewed at home and not in a public 
brewery. 

HomebuUt (hom'bilt), a. Built in our own 
country. 

Home-drdle (hOm'sAr-kl), n. The members 
of a household; the close associates, connec- 
tions, or dependents of a household. * Her 
own homt-eireXe of tho poor.' Tennyson. 
Home-department (hdm'db-pkrt-ment), n. 
That department of Uio executive govern- 
ment in which the interior affairs of the 
country are regulated. 

Home-flEumi n. See under 

IfOMB, a. 

Homefelt (hdm'felt), a. Felt in one’s own 
breast ; inward ; private ; as, homefelt joys 
or delight. ' Homefelt tpiioi.' Pope. 
Home-grown (hom'gron), a. Grown in one’s 
own garden or country ; not imported ; as, 
home-grown fruit. 

Homekeeplng (h6m'kep-ing), a. staying at 
home. 

llomekeeping youth have ever homely wits. Shak. 

Hom0lOB8(lidm'lcs),a. Destitute of a home. 
HomeleeaneBB (hdm'los-nes), n. The state 
of being homeless or without a home. 
Homelike (hdm'llk), a. Itesembling or like 
home. 

Homellly (hom'li-li), adv. In a homely 
manner; rudely; inelegantly. 

HomelinOBB (hOm'li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being homely ; plainness of fea- 
tures ; want of beauty ; want of refinement 
or polish; simplicity; conunonplacenoss: 
coarseness; as, the hotneliness of dress or of 
sentiments. * Homeliness of illustration and 
baldness of expression.* Whately. 
Homeling (hdmTing), n. A person or thing 
belonging to a home or to a country. 

A word treated as a homeling. Trench. 

So that within a whyle they began to molest the 
homelings (for so 1 And the word itUUgena to be 
English^ in an old book that 1 have, wherein advefta 
is translated also a cometing), Hottnshed. 

Homelot (hdmiot), n. An inclosure on or 
near which the mansion-house stands. 
[United States.] 

Homely (hdm'li), a. [FromAome.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to home or to the household; domestic. 

The enemies of a man are they that are homely 
with him. Mat. x. 36 , Wicklijffi. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure. Gray. 

2. t Familiar. 

With all these men I was right homely, and com- 
muned with them long time ana oft. Foxe. 

8. Of plain features; not handsome; as, a 
homely face. It expresses less than wfiy. 

It Is observed by some that there is none so homely 
but loves a looking<glass. South. 

4. Plain: like that which is made for common 
domestic use; rude; coarse; not fine or ele- 
gant; as, a Aomelp garment; aAomelFbouse; 
homely fare. 

Now Strephon dally entertaics 
His Chloe in the homeitest strains. Swift. 

Hontobr (hOm'llX adv. Plainly; mdely; 
coarsely; as, homely dressed. [Rare.] 

It it a bashful child ; homely brought up, 

In a rude hostelry. B. yonson. 

Hontolyn (hOmOinX n. A species of ray 
mfrafseus or maoulata), common on 
south coast of England, and plentiful In 
the London market. Galled also Eandi Ray, 
4 Ray, 

Hdmo*iiuuto( 

beingcr; 

In private families or in one's own country. 


Sjpoited Ray 

hBindB (hOm^mfidX a. iMade at home; 
[ of domestic manufacture; made either 


F&te. IBr, fat, fall; m3, met, hdr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; * oil, pound; ii, So. abune; y, So. Uy. 
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Hoill6-oAoe (h6m'of-flB), n. The govern- 
mental office in which the alTaini of the 
home-department are transacted. 
HoniMpatlLy. For this word and its deriva- 
tives see Homobopathv. 

Bomar (hO'mdr), n. [Heb. ] A Hebrew mea- 
sure, containing 75 gallons and 5 pints wine 
measure. As a dry measure it was equiva- 
lent to 10 ephahs, or ll^th bushela Written 
also CAomer. 

Homer (hO^m^r), n. 8oo Hox-mothbr. 
Homerle (hO-me'rik), a. Pertaining to 
Homer the great poet of Greece, or to the 
poetry that bears his name; resembling Ho- 
mer's verse. 

Homerloal (hd-me'rlk-al), a. Same as 
Himeric. 

Home-rule (hOm^rbl), n. The political pro- 
gramme of tno National or Separatist party 
in Ireland subsequent to the collapse of 
Fenianism. Its leading feature is the estab- 
lishment of a native parliament in Ireland 
—and, if necessary, in other sections of the 
empire— to conduct all local and internal 
legislation, leaving the general political 
government of the empire to an imperial 
parliament. 

Home-rule (hdm'rbl), a. Pertaining to or 
connected with home-rule (which see). 
Home-ruler (liom'rbMr), n. One who main- 
tains tlio doctrines of home-rule. , 
Home-secretary (hdm'8e-kre-ta-ri),n. The 
secretary of state for the home-department. 
Home-sick (hom'sikVa. Ill from being absent 
frem home; aifectoa with home-sickness. 

The homesick passion which the ne^ro fears. 

Afontgomery, 

Home-sickness (hom^Bik-nes), n. In iMd. 
a disease arising from an Luieiise and uncon- 
trolled feeling of p;r1of at a separation from 
one's home or native land ; nostalgia. It is 
most frequent among persons who leave 
mountainous and go to flat countries, as the 
Scotch Highlanders and Swiss, or among 
those who change from the country to the 
town. 1 1 commences by a deep melancholy, 
is sometimes accompanied by low, nervous, 
hectic fever, or occasionally changes into 
phthisis, and often terminates fatally. 
HomeBOcken. see Hamksvcken. 
Hom6Bpeaking(h^Q^'Bpek-ing), n. Forcible 
and efflcacious speaking. * Plain and impar- 
tial himespealcing, * Milton. 

Homespun (boiirspun), a. 1. Spun or wrought 
at home; of domestic manufacture. * Home- 
npun country garbs.' W. Irving. Hence— 
2. Plain; coarse; rude; homely; not elegant. 

* Our homespun Kiigllsh proverbs. * Dryden. 

* Our homeejiun authors. ' Addison. 
Homespun (bom'spun), n. l. Cloth made at 

home ; as, he was dressed in homespun. — 
2. A coarse, unpolished, rustic person. 

What hempen homesAnns have we swaggering here. 
So near the cradli: or tlie fairy queen? Shak. 

Homestall (hom^stgl), n. A homestead ; a 
mansion-house. 

HomesteSid (hum'stod), n. l. A mansion- 
house ; a person's dwelling-place, with the 
iuclosuro or ground immediately contiguous; 
an abode; a home.— 2. Native seat; original 
station or place of residence. 

We can trace them back to a homestead on the 
rivers Volga and Ural. W, Tooke. 

Hon^eward, Homowaxds (hOm'wArd, hOm^ 
w5rdz), adv. [A. hdmweard — hdm, 

home, and weard^ direction. ] Toward home; 
toward one's habitation, or toward one's 
native country. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

Gr^^y. 

Homeward (hom'wdnl), a. Being in the 
direction of home; as, a homeward Journey. 
Homeward-bound (hOm^wdrd-boundX a. 
Bound or destined for home; said especially 
of vessels returning from a foreign country, 
or of persons returning home by sea; as, the 
homeward-bound fleet; we were then Aome- 
wwrd-bound. 

Homicidal (ho-ml-sid'al), a. Pertaining to 
homicide; murderous;- bloody. 

Homicide (ho'mi-sIdXtk [Fr.,fromL. Aomi- 
ddium—homo, man, and eoedo, to strike, to 
kill.] The killing of one man or human being 
by another. In law, homicide is of three 
kinds— eaeusable, and felonious; 
justifiable, when it proceeds from unavoid- 
able necessity, as where the proper offieer 
inflicts capital punishment^ where an officer 
of iustloe Idlls an offender who assaults or 
resists him and who cannot otherwise be 
oaptured, or where persons are killed in the 
di^rsion of rebellious or riotous assem- 
blies, or for the prevention of some atroci- 
ous crime; excusable, wbeu it happens from 


misadventure, as where a man in doing a 
lawful act, by accident kills another, or In 
self-defence, as where a man kills another 
in defence of the life of himself, his wife, 
children, parent, servant ; felonious, 
when it proceeds from malice, or is done in 
the prosecution of some unlawful act, or in 
a sudden passion. Self-murder also is felo- 
nious homicide. Felonious homicide com- 
prehends murder and manslaughter. In 
Scots law manslaughter gets the name of 
culpable homieitff. 

Honuclde (ho'mi-sid), n. [L. homieida, a 
manslayer.l A person who kills another; 
a mansloyer. 

Homlformt (ho^mi-form}, a. [li. Aomo, 
man, and forma, form.] Having the form 
of a man; in human shape. Cudworth, 
Homiletic. Homlletical (ho-mi-let'ik, ho- 
mi-let'ik-al). a. [Gr. homxlHikos, from ho- 
miled, to converse in company.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to familiar intercourse; social; convers- 
able; companionable. [Bare.] 

His virtues active chiefly, and homiletical, not 
those l.'iay sullen ones of the cloister. Atterbury. 

2. Relating to homiletics; hortato^.— //o- 
miletie theoloay. Some as llotniletics. 
Homiletics ino-mi-let'iks). n. The art of 
preaching; that branch of practical theo- 
logy which teaches the principles of adapt- 
ing the discourses of the pulpit to the spiii- 
tual benefit of the hearers, and the hest 
methods which ministers of the gospel 
should pursue for instructing their hearers 
by their doctrines and example. 
HomUiarlum (ho'mil-i-A'^ri-uni), n. A col- 
lection of homilies for tlie use of pastors. 
Homilist (lio'ml-list), n. One that composes 
homilies; one that preaclies to a congrega- 
tion. 

Homily (ho'mi-li), n. [Or. homUia, converse, 
instruction, a sermon.] A discourse or ser- 
mon read or pronounced to an audience; a 
sermon; a serious discout*se. ^-Book of Homi- 
lies, in the Church qf England, the term 
applied to one of the two series of plain 
doctrinal discourses called The First and 
Second Books of Homilies, tlie former of 
whicli, ascribed to Cranmor, appeared in 
1547; the latter, said to be by Jewell, In 
15(53. They were originally meant to be 
read by those of the inferior clergy who 
were not qualified to compose discourses 
themselves. 

Homing (hfim'lngX a. Coming home; desbr- 
OUB of returning home; specifically, a term 
applied to birds, such as the carrier- 
pigeons, that have the faculty of returning 
from great distances to the place where 
they are reared. 

Hoimnldm (hO-min'l-de), n. pi. [L. homo, 
hominis, a man, and Or. eidos, resemblance.] 
In zool. a family name sometimes used as 
synonymous with the order Bimana or man. 
Hominy (ho'mi-ni), n, [ Amer. -Indian auh li- 
minea, parched com.] Maize hulled and 
coarsely ground or broken, prepared for 
food by being mixed with water and boiled. 
[United States.] 

Homlino88,t n. Homeliness; domestic ma- 
nagement; familiarity. Chaucer, 

Hom^,t a. Homely; domestic; plain; 
simpfe. CfMuecr, 

Hommodk (hom'okX n. A hillock or small 
eminence of a conical form, sometimes cov- 
ered with trees. Written also Hummode, 
Hommony (hom'mo-ni), n. Same as Ho- 
miny. 

Homo- (hfi'mfi). A prefix derived from the 
Greek, signif^ng sameness, similarity, re- 
semblance: opposed taheiero-, denoting dif- 
ference. 

Homocarpous (hd-md-kftrp'us), a. [Or. 
homos, the same, and karpos, 'fruit. ] In hot. 
having all the fruits ox tlie flower-head 
exactly alike. 

Homocentilo (hO'md-sen'trikX a. [Gr. ho- 
moM, the same, and Iwntron, a centre. J Hav- 
ing the same centre: the same as Coneen- 
trle. 

HomoeorcaL Homoosrc (h6-m6-BSrlcal,h6'- 

mfi-sArkXa. [Or.Aomos, 

the same, and kerkos, 
the tail or a beast.] A 
term applied to those 
fishes which have tails 
with rim diverging 
symmetrically from the 
backbone, as in the 
extinct ooBlaoantha See Hictbrociroal. 
HomoobromoiUl Gio-mok'rom-us), a. [Or. 
homos, like, and chroma, colour.] Inbot a 
term employed when all the florets in the 
same flower-head are of the same oolour. 



Homoccrcal. 


Homodromal (ho-mod'ro-mal), a. Same as 

Homodromous. 

Homodromous (ho-modVo-musX a. [Or. 
homodromos, running in the same course, 
running together— Aomot, of the same kind, 
like, similar, and dromes, a race, a course.] 
1. In medh. a tenn formerly applied to levers 
of the second and third kind, in which the 
power and weight are on the same side of 
the fulcrum, and consequently move In the 
same direction. See Lbver.— 2. In hot a 
term applied to the cases in which the 
spiral arrangement of the leaves on the 
stem and branches of a plant Is similar; 
that is, when the spires run in the same 
direction. Opposed to heterodromous. 
Homcsomerla (ho'md-O-mS^'ri-aX n. [Gr. 
homoiomereia, umilority of paits— Aemoir, 
the same, and rncros, a part ] The state or 
quality of being homogeneous in elements; 
likeness or identity of parts. 

Homosomerlc, Homcsomerlcal (hd'mc-d- 
me'^rik, h6'mfi-d-me''rik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or characterized by sameness of parts; 
advocating or receiving the doctrine of ho- 
mogeneity of first principles. 
Homosometry (hd'me-o"met-ri), n. Same 
as Homceomeria. 

Homosomorpblsxn (hd'nie-fi-morT'ism), n. 
[Or. Aomotos, like, and morphi, form. ] Same 
as IsomorphUnn. 

Homceomorphous (hO'me-fi-morf'usX a. 
Same as Isoinorphous. 

Homosopathic, HomoBopatbleal (hfi^ms- 
d-path'^ik, ho'mg-d-puth'ik-al), a. Relating 
to homoeopathy; as, homoeopathic remedies. 
HonuBOpathlcally (hd'md-d-path'lk-al-li), 
adv. In a homoeopatliic manner. 
HomceopaUllst (hfi-mS-op'a-thlstX n- One 
who is versed in or practises homoeopathy; 
one who believes in the honiooopathio treat- 
ment of diseases. 

Homosopatliy (hd-mo-op'a-thi), n. [Gr. ho- 
xnoiopaDicia, a similar or like state of feel- 
ing- Aomotos, like, and pathos, suffering.] 
The mode of treating diseases by the ad- 
ministration of medicines which are capable 
of exciting in healthy persons symptoms 
closely similar to those of the disease treated ; 
the system of medicine founded upon the 
belief that drugs have the power of curing 
morbid conditions similar to those they have 
the power to excite, aii old belief long ago 
expressed in the Latin phrase * similia simil- 
ibuB curantur' (like is cured by like). In 
contradistinction to this system the more 
common method of treating diseases has 
been termed heteropathv or allopathy. In 
practice homooopatby is associated with 
the system of administering infinitesimal 
doses. 

HoxiiCB08aurla(hfi'm5-5-8S^ri-aX [Or. 
hotnoios, like, sauros, lizard.] A group of 
fossil genera like the lizards, but having 
doubly concave vertebnn. They are found 
from the trias to the middle oolitea Teler- 
peton belongs to the group. 

Homcsozolo (hfi^md-d-zo^ik), a. [Gr. homoios, 
similar, and z6i, life.] A term applied to 
zones or belts of the ocean or the surface 
of the earth including similar forms of life. 
These zones are not parallel with lines of 
latitude, but undulate in subordination to 
climatal influencea 

Homfle80len(ho-m5-sd1en),n. [Gr. Aomotoa, 
similar, and sClen, a tube.] A fossil branch- 
ing coral of the chalk foniiation, composed 
of similar tubes all lying in the same direc- 
tion. 

Homonmous (hfi-mog^a-musX a. [Or. Ao- 
mos, like, and games, marriage.] In bot a 
term applied to grasses when all the florets 
of the spikelets of the same individual are 
hermaphrodite; also applied to composite 
plants when all the florets of a flower-head 
are hermaphrodite. 

Homogangliata (hd-mfi-rang^gU-a^taXn. pi 
[Gr. homos, the same, and gatmion, a gan- 
glion.] A name proposed by Professor 
Owen for the Articulata of Cuvier, in ac- 
cordance with a scheme of classifleation 
based on the nervous system in animals. 
HOMHOWHifflliSitfl (h(^m6-gang^gIi-AtX a. In 
vhysioL having a nervous sretem in which 
the ganglia are symmetrically arranged, as 
in the Annulosa. 

BoaiOipiiilgliat* (hA-mfi-Sang'gU-tt), n. A 
member <n Owen's divieion Homogengttete. 
HOmoguwt (hb'md-Jdn), a. Seme aa 
Bamgmsom. B. Jmmm. 
HAlliOgraMd'(bd-mO-jA'ufr«IX »• Homo- 
mnooiiB. 

BunnofMwity, HoiBO|mi0OtiaMM(hb-mA- 
hA-mA-Jb'ni-ua-nes), n. Samenem 


cli,eAatn: 6h, Sc-loM; g,go; J,iob: b. It. ton; ' ng, sliv: tB. Men; th, tUn; w, wig; wb, wMg; ah, asuie. -See JCbt. 
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of kind or nature; lameness or uniformity 
of structure or materiaL 

They mppear* as they become more minute, to be 
reduced to a Komogttuity and simplicity of compo- 
sition, which almost excludes them from the domain 
of animal life. IVhrwtlL 

HomogeneottS (Hd-md-Jd'nc-us), a. [Fr. Ao- 
mogbne; Or. homcg€ni8--hmno8^ like, and 
getu», kind.] Of the same kind or nature; 
oonsistinc of similar parts, or of elements 
of the like nature; as, hamogenems par- 
ticles, elements, or principles; homogeneous 
bodies. 

In no country has the enmity of race been carried 
farther than in Enj^land. In no countnr has the en- 
mity been more coiiiuletely elTaced. The stages of 
tlie process by which tne hostile elements were melted 
down into one honMgtneous mass are not accurately 
known to us. Macaulay, 

Homogeneaia (ho-md jeu'e-sU), n. [Gr. 
homos, the same, and genesis, birth.) In 
physiol, the doctrine that the offspring of 
an animal or plant run through the same 
cycle of existence as the parent, as opposed 
to heterogenesis or xenogenesis, which main- 
tains that the offspring of certain organisms 
run through a totally different series of 
states from those of the parent. See Blo- 
GBNRSIS, HBTEROQENBSIS. 

Homogenetic (ho-mo-jen-et'ik), a. A term 
applied to that class of homologies which 
arise by Identity of the structures, and 
which the evolutionists contend are evi- 
dences of common ancestry. 

Homogena (hO'md-jens), n. pi, [Gr. homo- 
geiUs, of the same family or tvlco— homos, 
the same, and genos, race.] A name ^ven 
by Lindley to a group of exogenous plants 
which have their wood arranged in the form 
of a series of wedges instead of concentric 
circles, as in the stems of peppers, aristo- 
lochias, Ac. 

Homogeny (hd-mo]'e-ni), n. Joint nature. 
Bacon. 

Homograph (ho'mo-CTof), n. [Or. homos, 
the same, and arapnd, to write. 1 1. In 

. philol. a word which has exactly the same 
form as another, though of a different origin 
and signitlcatlon; thus base the adjective and 
base the noun, fair the adjective and fair 
the noun, are homographs.— 2. Milit. a sys- 
tem of telegraphic signals performed by 
means of a white pocket handkerchief. IFor- 
cester. 

Homographio (hd-md-grafik), a. 1. In 
geotn. a term applied originally to two 
figures so related that to any point in one 
only one point in the other corresponds, 
and vice versA; whilst to points situated in 
a line in either figure correspond collinear 
points in the other; also applied for a simi- 
lar reason to rows of points, pencils of 
light, Ac. — 2. In orthography, relating to 
horaography or to homograplis; employing 
the same character always to represent the 
same sound; as, a homographic alphabet. 
HomQgrapliy(hd-mog'ra-fi),n. [Gr. Aomos, 
the same, and graphs, writing, from grapho, 
to write.] In orthography, the representa- 
tion of each sound by a distinctive charac- 
ter, which is employed for that sound alone. 
Homoioptoton t (hd-moi-op'to-ton), n. (Gr. 
homoios, like, and ptoios, falling.] In rhet. 
a figure in which the several parts of a sen- 
tence end with the same case or a tense of 
like sound. 

Homoioualan (hd-moi-ou'si-an), a. [Gr. ho- 
moiousios --homoios, similar, and ousia, be- 
ing, from 6n, ousa, on, ppr. of stnai, to be.] 
1. Having a similar nature.— 2. Relating to 
the Humoiousiani or their belief. 
HomoiOualaA (hd-moi-ou'si-an), n. One of 
a sect of Arians, followers of Eusebius, who 
maintained that the nature of Christ is not 
the same with, but only similar to, that of 
the Father, as distinguished from the Ho- 
moousians, who maintained that he was of 
the same nature. 

Homoioxoio (hd'moi-d-zo^'ik), a. 8ame as 
HomoBOSoie. 

Homologate (hd-moro-gatx pi^t. A pp. 
homologated: ppr. homologating, [L.L. ho- 
mologo, homologatum, from Gr. homologed, 
to assent, to agree— Aomot, the same, and 
logos, discourse, from Ugb, to speak.] To 
approve; to allow; to establish; to rati^. 
Homologation (hd-moFog-&''shon), n. The 
act of homologating; approval; ratification; 
'llcally, in Scots law, a technical expres- 


sion signifying an act by which a person ap- 
proves of a deed, the effect of which appro- 
batory act is to render that deed, though 
itself defective, binding upon the person By 
whom it is homologated. 

Homological (hd-mC-loj^k-al), a. Pertain- 


ing to homology; having a structural alRn- 
ity. See Homology. 

Homologically (ho-mC-lojlk-al-li), adv. In 
a homological manner or sense. ^ 

6-16-go^m^a?*hom^-l^^^?n?-na), pi. 

[Gr. hotnologotunena, things conceded, pp. 
of homologeo, to agree, to admit, to con- 
cede. See Homologous.] An epithet ap- 
plied by Eusebius to the generally acknow- 
ledged books of the New Testament, to dis- 
tinguish them from the AnHlegomena, 
Homologous (hd>morog-us), a. [Gr. homos, 
similar, and logos, proportion.] Having the 
same relative position, proportion, value, or 
structure; specifically, (a) in geotn. corre- 
sponding in relative position and proportion. 

In sIiiiIKir polygons, the corresponding sides, an- 
gles, diagonals, &c., arc homologous. Math. Diet. 

(6) In alg. having the same relative propor- 
tion or value, as the two antecedents or the 
two consciquents of a proportion, (c) In 
cAetiL being of the same chemical type or 
series; differing by a multiple or arithme- 
tical ratio in certain constituents, while the 

& cal qualities are analogous, with small 
cnocs, as if corresponding to a series 
of parallels ; as, the 'species in the several 
groups of alcohols, fatty acids, and aromatic 
acids are homologous with the others in the 
same group, (d) In physiol, corresponding 
in type of Structure; having like relations 
to a fundamental type; thus, the human 
arm, the foreleg of a horse, the wing of a 
bird, and the swimming-paddle of a dolphin 
or whale, being all composed essentially of 
the same structural elements, are said to 
be homologous, though they are adapted for 
quite different functions, 
nomolograplllc (hom'ol-o-graf'lk), a. [Or. 
homos, the same, like, holos, whole, and 
graphn, to write.] l^Iaititaitiing or exhibit- 
ing the true proportions of parts; preserving 
tr,ue relations as to size and ionn.-Ilmno- 
lographic projection, that method of laying 
down portions of the earth's surface on a 
map or chart, so that the different portions 
of the surfaces delineated have their due 
relative size and form. 

Homologue (ho'mol-og), n. [See Ho3K)LO- 
GOUS.] That which «8 homologous; that 
which has the same relative position, pro- 
portion, value, or structure ; thus, the cor- 
responding sides, Ac. , of similar geometrical 
figures are honwlogues; the members of a 
homologous scries in chemistry are homo- 
logues; an organ agreeing in the plan of its 
structure with a corresponding organ in a dif- 
ferent animal, though differing in function, 
is a homologue of this corresponding organ. 
^Homologue, Atialogue, See Analogue. 
Homology (hd-moFo-ji), n. [See Homolo- 
GOU.s.] The quality of being homologous; 
correspondence; relation; as, the homology 
of similar polygons; specifically, in biology, 
that relation between parts which results 
from their development from corresponding 
embryonic parts, either in different animals, 
as in the case of the arm of man, the fore- 
leg of a quadruped, and the wing of a bird; 
or in Uie same individual, as in the case of 
the fore and hind legs in quadrupeds, and 
the segments or rings and their api)endage8 
of which the body of a worm, a centipede, 
Ac. , is composed. The latter is called serial 
homology. See Homologous, Homologue. 
HomomalouR Homomallous (hO-mom'al- 
us), a. [Gr. nomou, together, and mallos, 
a lock of wool.] In oof. originating all 
round a stem, as leaves, and all bending or 
curving round to one side. 
Homomorplilim (bO-mO-moFfizm), n. rsee 
Homomori*hou.s.] The condition or char- 
acter of being homomorphous, or of having 
the same external ^pearaiice or form. 
Homomozpliaaa, Homomorpliio (ho-mo- 
mor'fus, ho-mO-mor'flk), a. [Gr. homos, the 
same, and morphi, shape.] Having the same 
external apfiearance or form. See extract. 

Many examples occur, both among animals and 
among plants, in which families widely removed from 
one another as to their fundamental structure, never- 
theless present a singular, and sometimes extremely 
close, resemblance In their external characters. . . . 
Hcpuamarphaus forms are found in different parts of 
the earth's surface. Tlins, the place of the Cacti of 
South America is taken by the Euphorbim of Africa : 
or, to take a zoological illustration, many of the dif- 
ferent orders of Mammalia are represented In the 
single order Marsupialia in Atistmlm. NirhoUan. 

Homonemess (lid-nifi-nA'mfi-A), n. pi, [Or. 
homos, the same, and nsma, a thread.] A 
name given to the lower cryptogams propa- 
gated hy spores, which put out threads of 
uie same nature with the perfect plant. 


Homony (ho'mo-ul), n. Same as Hominy. 
Homonym. Homonymo (ho'mo-nim), n. 
[Gr. homos, like, and onmna, name.] A 
word which agrees with another in sound, 
and perhaps in spelling, but differs from it 
in signification; a word that is the name of 
more than one object; as, the substantive 
bear and the verb bear. 

Where so many names are given to a single object, 
some would almost of necessity be applicalne to other 
objects as well, and thus be homsHyutes. 

hdiu. Rev. 

Homonsrmlc. Homon3nnloal (ho-mo-nim'- 
ik. hd-iuo-nim'ik-al), a. Relating to homo- 
nymy or to homonyms. 

Homonymous (hd-mon'im-us), a. Having 
the same sound or spelling, but different 
significations, or applied to different things; 
equivocal; ambiguous. 

Homonymoualy (h6-mon^im-us-ll), adv. In 
a lioinonymous or equivocal maimer. 
Homonymy (li^-nioti'i-nii). n. [Gr. hosnOn- 
ymia. See Homonym.] Sameness of name 
with a difference of meaning; ambiguity; 
equivocation. 

There being in this nge two Patricks. . . . and 
that the homonymy be as well in place as in name, 
three liangors. h'ulUr. 

Homoousiau (ho-mO-ou'si-an). n. [Or. Ao- 
m^otietos—Aomog, the same, and ousia, being, 
from 6n, ousa, on, ppr. of einai, to be.] A 
member of the orthodox party in the Church 
during the great controversy upon the nature 
of Christ in the fourth century, who main- 
tained Unit the nature of the Father and 
the Sou is the same, in opposition to the 
Ilotnoiousians, who held that their natures 
were only similar. See Homoiousian. 
Homoouaian (ho-mo-oiFsi-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Homoousians or their doctrinea 
Homopathy (hd-mop'a-thi), n. [Or. homos, 
the same, and pathos, suffering. ] Similarity 
of feeling; sympathy. 

That sympathy, or homopathy, which is in all aiii- 
maU to the same purpose. Cuduforth. 

Homopetaloua (hd-mfi-pet'al-us), a. [Gr. 
homos, the same, like, and petalon, a petal. ] 
In bot. having all the petals formed alike; 
having all the florets alike in a composite 
flower. 

Homophone n. [Fr., from Or. 

homos, the same, and phbni, sound. ] 1. A 
letter or character expressing a like sound 
with another.— 2. A word or root having 
the same sound as another but differing in 
meaning and probably in spelling ; a homo- 
nym; thus, air and heir, all and awl, bare 
and bear, are homophones. 

Homophonoua (ho-moron-us), a. 1 . Of the 
same pitch; of like sound; unisonous; spe- 
cifically, in philol. agreeing in sound but 
differing in sense.— 2. Expressing the same 
sound or letter with another ; as, a hotno- 
phonous hieroglyphic.’— Hotnophenous words 
or syllables, words or syllables having the 
same sound, although expressed in writing 
by various combinations of letters. 
Homophony (hO-mofon-l), n. [Gr. homos, 
like, and phonf, sound.] 1 . Sameness of 
sound.— 2. In Greek music, music performed 
in unison, in qpiKNdtion to antiphony. 
Homopla8ti0(h0-m6-pla8aik),a. (Gr. honms, 
the same, and plastUcos, from piasso, to 
mould.] In biology, a term applied to those 
homologies which arise in consequence of 
tissues similar in character being subjected 
to similar inffuences. Such homologies may 
arise between groups whose common ances- 
try is too remote to be credited with the 
transmission of the characters. 

Homqpter (hd-mop'tAr), n. A member of 
the Homoptera. 

Homoptera(h6-mop't6r-a),n.pf. [Gr. Amnot, 
•imilar, and pteron, a wing.] One of the 



Homoptera— Diardi. 


sections into which the order of hemipterous 
insects has been dlvided^the other section 
being the Hateroptera. The insects of this 
section have the wing-coyen generally de- 
flexed, of the same consistence throughout 
the antennn mostly short and terminated 
^ a bristle, and the body convex and thick. 
To this section belong the Aphldos, Coccldas, 
Clcadidie, Fulgoridie, Ac. By some na- 


Fkte, fkr, fat, IrU; mfi, met, hAr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; 


tfilie, tub, bull; oil, pound; 
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taralists the Homoptora are regarded as an 
independent order. See Hkmipteka. 
Homopteran (ho-mop't^r un), n. An indi- 
vidual of the Homoptera. 

Homopteroua (hd-mop'tAr-mX o,. of or 
pertaining to the Homoptora. 

Homorgana (hd-mor'ga-na). tt. pi [Or. Ao- 
moHt the same, like, and organon, an organ.] 
A term applied to cryptogams, from their 
consisting of cells only without vessels. It 
is synonymous with Cellulares. 
Homostyled ^d'mo-stiid), a. In hot de- 
noting species in which the individuals bear 
stylos of the same length and character: 
opposed to heterostyled. Darwin. 
HomotaxiB Oid-niO taks'is), n. [Gr. homos, 
the same, and taxis, arrangement.] The 
same an'angemeiit; specifically, in geol, 
agreement in the arrangement in different 
localities of strata which occupy the same 

g lace or position in the stratified systems, 
ut which may or may not be contempo- 
raneous. 

HomotonoUB (Im-mot'on-us), a. [Or. homos, 
like, and tonos, tone.] Of the same tenor 
or tone; e(] liable: applied to diseases which 
have a uniform tenor of rise, state, or de- 
clension. 

Hoxuotony (hd-mot'o-ni). n. [Gr. homos, the 
same, and iotws, tone.] The act of keeping 
to the same tone; monotony. [Rare.] 

Thomson has often fallen into thr hometony of the 
couplet. Langho\ 

Homotropal, HomotropouB (ho-motvop- 
al, ho-mot^rop-us), a. [ur. Ao- 
mos, the same, and tropos, turn, 
direction, from trepo, to turn.] 

Turned in Che same direction 
with some other body, or direc- 
ted tn the same way as the 
body to which it belongs; speci- 
fically in hot, having the same 
general direction as the seed, 
but not straight; as. a homotro- 
pal vegetable embryo, the radi- 
cle of which joints to the hilum. 

Homotsrpal ibd'md-tip-al), a. Pertaining to 
a homotype; related as homotypes. 

It is the object of seri.'il homology to determine 
homoiypal parts. Brandt. 

Homotype (h<ymd-t!p), n. [Gr. homos, the 
same, like, and typos, impression, type.] In 
anal the correlative in one segment of any 
given part in another segment, or in the 
same segment, of one and the same animal. 
Thus, the frontal bone is the homotype of 
the siiperoccipital bone; the humerus is the 
homotype of the femur; the parts on the 
right side are homotypes of those which are 
repeated on the left side. Ifrande. 
Homunoionite (hOm-un'shon-it), n. [L. 
homuncio, homuncionis, a little man, dim. 
of homo, a man.] JSecles, one of a sect of 
early heretics, followers of Fhotlnus, who 
denied the divinity of our Lord, and hold 
that the image of God is impressed on the 
body, not on the mind of man. 
HomunculUB (hO-mung'ku-lus), n. [L. , dim. 
of homo, a man.] A little man; a manikin; 
A dwarf. 

Hon. Abbreviation of HomurahU. 

Hondo, t n. pi. Honden.t A hand.— A 71 
honde-brede, a hand's-breadth. Chaueer, 
HonduraB (hon-dO'ras), n. A species of 
mahogany from Honduras in America. 

Hone ^Oii), n. [A. Sax. hdn, Icel. hein, Dan. 
heen, a lione, a whetstone.] A stone of a 
fine grit, used for sliarpening instruments 
that require a fine edge, and particularly 
for settinu razors; an oilstone. Hones are 

S iecoB of hard close-grained talc-slate, con- 
lining minute particles of quartz, with a 
uniform consistence. A hone differs from a 
whetstoM in being of finer and more com- 
pact grit. 

Hone h. [Comp. Icel. htlnn, a knob.] 
A kind of swelling In the cheek. 

Hone (hOn), v.t pret & pp. honed; ppr. 
honing. To rub and sharpen on a hone; as, 
to hone a razor. 

Honet (hOn), v.i. [Normandy honer, to sing 
OF hum In a low tone ; houiner, to lament; 
Fr. hogner, to growl or murmur.] To give 
vent to longings; to murmur; to long. 

Commending her, lamenting, honing, wishing 
himself anything for her sake. Burton, 

Honest (on'eslL a. [O.Kr. Aonssto; Fr. 
honiUte, from X. honeetue, from honor, 
honoo, honour. See Honour.] 1 . Fair ixi 
dealing with others; free from trlckishness 
and fraud; aoting and having the disposi- 
tion to act at all times according to Justice 
or correot moral principles; upright; Just; 


characterized by fairness, Justice, or up- 
rightness; equitable; as, an honest man; an 
honest transaction; an honest transfer of 
property. 

An hoMtst man 's the noblest work of God. Pope. 


to sweeten. * Honeyed lines of rhsrme.* 
Byron,-— 2, To talk fondly to; to coax; to 
Hatter. 

Can's! thou not honey me with fluent speech. 

And even adore niy topless vilanyf Oid play. 


2 . Proceeding from pure or Just motives or 
principles, or directed to a good object; 
sincere ; candid ; unreserved ; as, an honest 
inquiry after truth ; an honest endeavour ; 
honest views or motives.— 3. Decent; hon- 
ourable; suitable or becoming; creditable; 
reputable; ee, honest report; *thlneAonesf 
care;' ‘I'll devise some honest slanders.' ‘ 
Shah. 

Provide things honest in the sight of .-ill men. 

Koiu. xii. 17. 

Honest labour bears a lovely face. Dekker, 

4. Cliaste; faithful; virtuous. 

Wives may be merry, and yet honest too. Skak, 

5. Good-looking or pleasant-looking ; open. 

Bacchus . . . shew.s his honest face. Dry den, 

Syn. Upright, fair, honourable, oqiiitablf. 
Just, rightful, sincere, frank, candid, un- 
reserved. 

HoneBtt (on'est), v.t. To honour; to adorn; 
to grace. 

Sir Amorous, yon li.ive very much honested my 
lodging with your presence. B, yonson, 

Honestatet (on'est-at), v.t [L. honesto, 
honestatum, to clothe or adorn with honour, 
from honestus. See Honour.] To honour. 

Honestationt (on-est-a'shon), n. Adorn- 
ment; grace. 

HoneBtetee,t HoneBtee^f n. Virtue; de- 
cency; good manners. Chancer. 

HonOBWobll (on-est-JonO, n. A kind of 
apple. 

Honestly (on'est-liX Odv. In an honest 
manner ; as, a contract honestly made ; to 
confess honestly one's real design; to live 
Aoaesfii/.— -S yn. Justly, fairly, honourably, 
equitably, faitlifully, truly, uprightly, sin- 
cerely, frankly, candidly, unreservedly. 

Hone*Stone (hOn'stdn), n. The variety of 
stone employed for making hones. See 
Honk. 

Honesty (on'est-i), n. [Kr. honnfteU; L. 
honestas, from honestus. See HoMKST. ] 

1. The state or ciuality of lielng honest; up- 
right disposition or conduct; justice; sin- 
cerity; honour; credit. —2. t Liberality. 

A noble gentleman *ti$, if he would not keep so 

S ood a house. . . . Hveiy man has his fault, and 
onesty is his. Shak. 

3. A plant, Lunaria biennis. See Lunaria. 
Syn. IntcOTity, probity, uprightness, trusti- 
ness, faithfulness, honour, justice, etiuity, 
fairness, candour, plain-dealing, veracity. 
Honewort (lidn'w4rt), n. An umlielliferouB 
plant of the genus Sison (S. Amemumy. so 
called because formerly used to cure the 
swelling called a hone. 

Honey (bun'i), n. [A. Sax. hunig, comp. 

O. Sax. honeg, D. and G. honig, Icel. hunang, 
honey.] 1. A sweet, viscid juice, collected 
and elaborated from the flowers of plants 
by several kinds of insects, for the food of 
themselves and their prt^ciiy, especially by 
the honey-bee (Apis meUifica), by which it 
is deposited in the cells of a waxy structure 
built by this insect and known as honey- 
comb. The ordinary honey of our hives, 
when pure, is of a whitish colour tinged 
with yellow, sweet to the taste, of an agree- 
able smell, soluble in water, and becoming 
vinous by fermentation. It is said to con- 
tain four kinds of sugar including cane and 
fruit sugar, liesides certain other substances. 
As honey-producing insects wo may also 
mention a kind of wasp (Polybia amei- 
pennis) and the honey-ant of Mexico (Myr- 
meeoeyetus tnexieanus).--2. Fig. sweetness 
or pleasantness. 

The king hath found 
Matter again.st him that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. Shak. 

3. As a word of endearment, sweet one ; dar- 
ling. — Virgin honey, honey produced by 
bees during the summer in which they 
have left the parent hiye.— Clarified honey, 
honey melted in a water-bath, and freed 
from scum. —Aeetated Aoney, clarified honey 
and acetic acid ; oxvmel— Honey qf borax, 
cliurifled honey and borax. 

Honey (huu'i), e.i. To become sweet; to be 
or become agreeable, courteous, compli- 
mentary, or fawning; to use endearments; 
to talk fondly, * Honeying and making 
love.* Shak. 

One 

Discussed his tutor, rough to common men, 

But honeying at the whisper of a lord. Ton^ysoft. 

Honey (hun'i), v.t. 1 . To cover with or as 
with honey; to make agreeable or luscious; 


Honey (hun'i). a. Having the nature of 
honey; sweet. *A honey ton^e.* Shak. 
Honey-ant (hun'i-ant),7i. A kind of ant (A/yr- 
meeocyetus mexieanus) inhabiting Mexico 
and living in communities in subterraiieau 
galleries. In summer a certain number of 
these insects secrete a kind of honey in their 
abdomens which bec<»me so distended as to 
appear like small tjellucid grapea Later 
in the season when food is scarce these ants 
are devoured by the others, and tliey are 
also dug up and eaten by the inhabitants 
of the country. 

Honey-tNiE (hun'i-bag), n. The receptacle 
for hone^n a honey-bee. 

Honey-oear (buu'i-bar), ti. The kinkajou 
(whicli see). 

Honey-bee (hun'i-bS), n. A bee that pro- 
duces honey; specifically, the hive-bee (Apis 
mellifica). 

Honey-berry (hun'i-be-ri), n. The name 
given to the berry of Celtis australis (see 
Celtis), as well as to that of Melieocea 
bijuga. 

Honey-buzzard (hun^i-buz-ardL n. The 
Peniis apivorus, one of the most elegant of 
the British birds of prey, or rather of such 
migratory species as become occasional 
visitants here. It is so called from break- 
ing into the nests of bees and wasps to 
obtain ttie larvic. 

Honey-comb (hun'i-kdm), n. 1. A waxy 
substance of a firm, close texture, formed 
by bees, and consisting of an agglomer- 
ation of cells for the reception of the honey, 
and for the eggs which produce their young. 
2. Any substance, as a casting of iron, &c. , 
perforated with cells like those of a honey- 
comb. 

Honey-combed (hun*i-kdmd), a. Perforated 
or formed like a honey-comb; specifically, 
having little flaws or cells, as cast motui 
when not solid. 

Hach bastion was honey-comhed with ca.sements. 

Motley 

Honey-comb Moth, n. A genus of moths 
(Galeria), of the same tribe with the clothes’- 
motlis, which infest bee-hives, depositing 
their eggs in the comb, in which the larvie 
are developed and on which they afterwards 
feed. There also they spin their cocoons 
and assume the perfect form. G. melUmella, 
about 1 inch long, and G. aXvearia, about 
4 inch, are perhaps the worst enemies of 
the bee-master. They appear to enjoy per- 
fect immunity from the stings of the bees. 
Honey-crock (hun'i-krok), n. A crock or 
pot of honey. 

Like fooli.sh flics about an honey-crock. Spenser. 

Honey-dew (hun'i-du), n. 1 . A sweet sac- 
charine substance found on the leaves of 
trees and other plants in small drops like 
dew. There are two kinds; one secreted 
from the plants, and the other deposited 
by the insects known as aphides. Bees and 
ants are said to be fond of honey-dew. Dif- 
ferent kinds of manna are the dried honey- 
dew or saccharine exudations of certain 
plants. See Manna.— 2. A kind of tobacco 
which has been moistened with molasses. 
Honey-eater. See Honey-sucker. 
Honeyed (hun'id), p. and a. Covered with 
or as with honey; hence, sweet; as, honeyed 
words. MUton. 

HoneyedneSB (hun'id-ncs), n. Sweetness; 
allurement 

Honey-flower (hun'l-flou-6r), n. A popular 
name for the plants of tlie genus Melianthus, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, from the 
flowers attracting bees. 

Honey-garllo (hun'i-gBr-llk), n. An Eng- 
lish equivalent of the genus ^ectaro8cur- 
dum. 

Honey-gnat (hunM-nat), n. An insect 
Ainsworth. 

Honey-guide (hunl-gid), n. A name given 
to the cuckoos of the genus Indicator, 
which, by their motions and cries, conduct 
persons to hives of wild honey. They are 
natives of Africa. 

Honey-harvoBt (hun'i-hUr-vest), n Honey 
collected. 

HoneyleBB (hun'i-les), a. Destitute of 
honey. 

Honey-lOCUBt (bun'l-lO-kust), n. See Qlr- 
pnrsoHiA. • 

Honey-month (hun'i-munth), n Same as 
Honeymoon 

Sometimes the parties fly asunder even in the 
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midst of courtship, and sometimes f^row cool in the 
very hon^-month, TaiUr. 

Honeymoon (hun'i-mOn), u. The first 
month after marriage; tlie interval spent 
by a newly-married pair in travelling, visit- 
ing» or the like before settling down in an 
establishment of their own. 

Honesrmoon (hun'i-mon), v.i. To keep 
one's honeymoon; to take a wodding-trip. 
* Some flecent sort of body to hurney-uKxni 
along with me.' A. Trollope, 

Honey-mouthed Oiun'l-raouTiid), a. Soft 
or smooth in speecti. 

If 1 prove hoHty-mouUud^ let my tongue blister. 

Shak, 

Honey-Stadk (hun'i-stgk), n. The flower of 
clover. 

With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous. 
Than baits to Ash, or honty-stalks to sheep. Sfiak, 

Honey-atone (l^un'l-ston), n. Mellite (which 
see). 

Honey-sudker, Honty-eater (hun'i-snk- 
6t, hua'i-et-irX n. The common name for 



Wattled Honey-eater {Antkoehtera tmiltvora). 


the birds of the family Meliphagidie, sub- 
order Teniiiroatres, order Insessores, pecu- 
liar to Australia and the neighbouring 
Islands. Besides the Juices of flowers, and the 
insects obtained with them, many of these 
birds feed on berries. One species Is the 
wattled honey-eater (ifnfAocA/Fra tncllivora) 
or bush wattle-bird; anotlier, the Melipha- 
ga australanaiia, or Australian honey-eater. 
Boneyaucklo (hun'i-suk-l), n. [Said to be 
derived from the habit of children drawing 
the corolla out of the calyx and sucking the 
honey or sweet juice out of the nectary.] 
1. The popular name for the upright or 
climbing shrubs constituting the genus 
Lonicera, nat. order Caprifciliacc8D. natives 
of both hemispheres. They have entire op- 
posite leaves, and axillary, often fragrant 
white, red, or yellow flow'ers, which are 
succeeded by sweetish red orpurplc berriea 
The common honeysuckle {L. Periclyrne- 
num), a well-known British plant, is known 
also by tlie name of woodbine, and is pro- 
bably the * twisted eglantine' of Milton. L, 
Caprjfolium, which is freanent in gardens, 
and is charaeterixed by trie upper pairs of 
leaves being united into a cup, and L. Xyioe- 
teum are also found in England, but are nut 



Honeysuckle {Lontcera Cmprifoiium), 


native. L. eempervirene (trumpet honey- 
suckle or coral honeysuckle), a native of 
^orth America, is cultivated in Britain on 
account of the beauty of its flowers, which 
are red on the outside and yellowish within. 
The bark of L. corymhoea » used for dyeing 
black in Chill, ana the berries of L, eoerulea 


are a favourite food of the KamtschadaleB. 
2. The flower of the planta * Woodbine that 
beareth the honeyewkle/ Barret 
Honeysaekled (Tiun'i-auk-ld), a. Covered 
with noneysuckles. 

Honey-sugar (hun'i-shu^<^r), n. Tho sac- 
charine matter which forms tho solid crys- 
talline portion of honey. Called also Qrape- 
eugar. See OLvrosB. 

Honey-sweet (Imn'i-swetx a. Sweet as 
honey. 

Honey-tongued (hun'i-tungdX a. Using 
soft or sweet siieech. Shak, 

Honey-ware (hun'i-warx H. SeeHUNWARS. 
Honeywort (liun'i-w6rt). n, CerhUhe major, 
a European annual belonging to tho nat. 
order Btiraginaccto. It grows about a foot 
high, having oval stem-clasping bluish-green 
leaves, with white rough dots, and racciiies 
of purplish flowers, which secrete much 
honey. 

Hong (hong), n. [Chinese hang. Canton dial. 

a factory, a mercantile house. ] The 
Chinese name for tho foreign factories or 
mercantile houses situated at Canton.— 
i/on^ merchante, a body of eight to twelve 
Chinese merchants at Canton, who once had 
tho solo privilege of trading with Europe- 
ans, and were responsible for the conduct 
of the Europeans with whom they dealt. 
By the treaty of 1842 their peculiar func- 
tions ceased. 

Hong,t r.t or i. To hang. Chaueer, 
Homed Oiiin'id), a. Same as Honeyed, 
Honiton-lace (hon'l-ton-lasX n. A kind of 
lace made at Honiton in Devonshii'e, re- 
markable tor the beauty of its figures and 
sprigs. 

Honor, n. and v.t See Honour. 
Honorarium (on-er-a'ri-um), lU. honora- 
rium (donum, gift, understood), an hono- 
rary ffift* an acknowledgment, recompense, 
foe.] A fee tendered to a medical or other 
professional gentleman for professional ser- 
vices rendered. 

Honorary (on'^r-a-ri), o. [L. honorarixte, 
from honor, honour.) 1. Done or made in 
honour; indicative of honour. 

This monument is only honorary. Addison. 

2. Conferring honour, or intended merely to 
confer honour; as, an honorary degree; an 
honorary crown.— 3. Possessing a title or 
place without performing services, witliout 
taking an active part, or without receiving 
benefit or reward: often equivalent to un- 
salaried ; as, an honorary mein1)cr of a 
society; an Acmorary secretary or treasurer. 

' Honorary feud, in law, a title of nobility 
descendible to the eldest son, exclusive of 
all the Honorary eerviee, in law, a 

service incident to grand serjeanty and 
commonly annexed to some honour. 
Honorary (on'er-a-ri), n. Hamc as Honora- 
rium. 

Honorific (on-dr-iflk), a, [ L. honor, honoris, 
honour, and /acio, to make.] Conferring 
honour. 

Honour, Honor (on'Ar), n. (O. Fr. honor, 
honour, d'C., Fr. honneur, from L. honor, 
honos, honour.] 1. Tho esteem due or paid 
to worth; high estimation; reverence; vene- 
ration. 

A prophet is not without honour, save in his own 
country. Mat. xiii. 57. 

2. A testimony or token of esteem; any 
mark of respect or of high estimation by 
words or actions ; os, the honours of war ; 
military Aonofirs; civil honours. 

Their funeral honours claimed, and asked their 
quiet KTaves. Drydtn. 

8. Dignity; exalted rankor place; distlnctiim; 
dignity of mien; noble appearance. 'God- 
like erecti with native honour clad. ’ Milton. 

I have given thee riches and ho 9 tour. 1 Ki. iH. 13. 
Thou art clothed with honour sxA majesty. Ps. civ. 1. 
4. Beputatlon; good name; as, his honour is 
unsullied. —6. A nice sense of what is right, 
Just, and true; dignified respect for character, 
springing from probity, principle, or moral 
rectitude; scorn of meanness. 

Say, what is honour f *Tls the finest sense 
Of Justice which the human mind can frame. 
Intent each lurking frailu to disclaim 
And guard the way of life from all oflTence 
Suffered or done. IVordsworth. 

6. Any particular virtue much valued, as 
bravery or integrity In men and chastity in 
females. 

If the have forgot honour and virtue. Shah. 

7. One who or that which is a source of 
glorv or esteem; he who or that which 
confers dignity; glory; boast; as, the chan- 
cellor Is an honour to his profession; his 
sentiments are an honour to him. 


A late eminent person, the honour of hit ptofessioa 
for integrity and learning. Purutt. 

a Title or privilege of rank or birth; that 
which gains for a man consideration, as 
nobility, knighthood, or other titles. 

Restore me to my honours. Shah. 

9. That which adorns; ornament; decora- 
tion. 

The sire then shook the honours of his head. Dryden, 

10. In law, a seignory of several manors 
held under one baron or lord paramount.— 

11. In card-playing, one of the highest trump 
cards, which are the ace, the king, the 
queen, and the knave.— 12. A title of address 
formerly used to men of rank generally, but 
now restricted to the holders of certain 
olHces, as the Master of the Bolls. —IS. pi. 
Civilities paid, as at an entertainment. 

Then here a slave, or if you will, a lord. 

To do the honours, and to give the word. Pope, 

14. jd. Academic and university distinction 
or pre-eminence; as, he took his degree with 
honours in classics.— Honours of war, dis- 
tinctions granted to a vanquished enemy, 
as of marching out of a camp or intrench- 
ments armed and with colours flying. --On 
or upmi my honour, words accompanying a 
declaration, which pledge one's honour or 
reputation for the truth of it. The members 
of the House of Lords, in their judicial 
capacity, give their verdict on their honour. 
—Honour bright! a vulgar protestation of 
or appeal to honour. — .An affair of honour, 
a dispute to be decided by a duel or a single 
combat.— Word of honour, a verbal promise 
or engagement which cannot be violated 
without entailing indelible disgrace on the 
violator. —A point of honour, a scruple arising 
from delicacy of feeling, which determines 
the actions of a man on particular occasions. 
—Debt of honour, a debt, as a bet, for which 
no security is required or given exc^t that 
implied by honourable dealing. — Court of 
homur, a court for regulating and settling 
matters relating to the laws of honour, ana 
for correcting encroachments in matters of 
court annoiir, precedency, &c. It was for- 
merly a court of chivalry, and was said to 
be the fountain of martial law. — Hat’d of 
honotir, a maid in the service of a queen, 
whose duty it is to attend the queen when 
she appears in public. —[The proper mode of 
spelling this and analogous words has been 
a subject of dispute for upwards of a century. 
The following extracts on the subject are 
interesting 

1 find the inj;renioits Author, whoever he be. ridicules 
the new inctho<t of spelling honor, as he calls it; but 
tiiat lucthod of spelling honor instead of honour was 
Lord ISolingbroke’s. Dr. Middleton's, and Mr. Pope's. 

Hunte. 

Such alMnninations as honor and favor should 
henceforth be confined to the cards of the great and 
vulgar. Archdeacon Hare. 

The first (remark) shall be on the trick now so 
universal across the Atlantic ... of leaving out Die 
u in the tenuinntion our. and writing hopior,ydvor, 
neiirhbor. Savior, Stc. And the objection to this 
. . . that it obliterates all trace of the derivation and 
history of the word. It is true that honour and 
/avour are derived orii^inaliy from Lfttin words 
spelt exactly the same; but it is also true that we did 
not get them direct from the l.atin, but through 
French forms which ended in eur. The omission of 
the u is an approach to that wretched attempt to 
destroy all the historic interest of our language which 
is known by the name of phonetic spelling. 

Dean Ai/ord.] 

Honour, Honor (on'fir), v.t 1. To regard 
or treat with honour; to revere ; to respect; 
to treat with deforonco and submission: 
when said respecting the Supreme Being, 
to reverence; to adore; to worship. 

Honour thy father and thy mother. Ux. xx. 12. 
That all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father. Jn. v. 23. 

It is a custom 

More honoured in the breach than the observance. 

Shah. 

2. To bestow honour upon; to dimify: to 
raise to distinction or notice; to elevate In 
rank or station; to exalt; as, men are some- 
times honoured with titles and ofllces which 
they do not merit. 

Thus shall it be done to the man whom the king 
dellghteth to honour. £st. vi. 9. 

Z.To glorify; to render Illustrious. 

I wiU be honoured upon Pliaraoh, and upon all his 
host. Ex. xlv. 4. 

4. To treat with poUtonesi or civility; to 
treat in a complimentary manner; as, the 
troops honoured the governor with a salute. 
6. To perform a eertain duty in regard to 
sometning; as» to honour a letter by awnow- 
lodging receipt; to honour a challenge; 
specifically, in eom. to accept and pay when 
due; as, to honour a bill of exchange. 


Fate, fkr. fat^ fgU; mi, met, hfir; pine, pin; nite, not, mbve 


tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, 80. abicne; y, Sc. fey. 
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Btoombla, Honorable (on'dr-a-bl), a. 
[Ft. honorable, L. honorabilit, from honor, 
honour. See Honour.] 1. Worthy of beinu 
honoured; estimable; holding a distin- 
guished rank in society; illustrious or noble. 

Many of them believed ; also of honourabie'*ro\\wi\ 
which were Greeks ... not a few. Acts xvii. is. 

2. Actuated 1»y principles of honour or a 
scrupulous regard to probity, rectitude, or 
reputation; ns. he is an ho^wurable man.— 
8. Conferring honour, or, procured by noble 
deeds. 

//anourab/g wounds from battle brought. Drydeu. 

4. Consistent with honour or reputation; as. 
it is not honourable to oppress the weak or 
to insult the vanquished. 6. Respected; 
worthy of respect; regarded with esteem. 

Marriage is hguourablt in all. Heb. xiii. 4. 

6. Performed or accompanied with marks 
of honour or with testimonies of esteem ; 
as, an honourable burial. 

An honourable conduct let him have. Shak. 

7. Proceeding from an upright and laudable 
cause, or directed to a lust and proper end; 
not base ; not reproachful ; as. an honour- 
able motive. 

Is this proceeding Just and honourable f Shak. 

8. Hot to be disgraced. 

Let her descend; . . . my chtkmhcx& sue honourable. 

Shak. 

0. Honest; without hypocrisy or deceit; fair; 
as, his intentions appear to l)e honourable. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable. 

Thy purpose marriage, send me wonl to- morrow. 

Shak. 

10. An epithet of respect or distinction; 
spociflcaliv. a title bestowed upon the 
younger children of earls, and the children 
of viscounts and barons; also, upon persons 
enjoying tnist and honour, and collectively 
on the House of Commons, as formerly on 
the East India Company. — 11. Becoming 
lueti of rank and character, or suited to 
support men in a station of dignity; as. an 
honourable salary. —Right honourable, a title 
given to all peers and peeresses of the 
United Kingdom; to the eldest sons and all 
the daughters of peers above the rank of 
viscount; to all privy-councillors, and to 
some civic functional ies. as the lord-mayoi*a 
of London and Dublin. 

HonourablenesB, Honorablenesa (on'6r- 
a-bl-nes). n. The state of tieiiig honour- 
able; eniinencc; distinction; confonnity to 
the principles of honour, probity, or moral 
' rectitude; fairness; reputubleuess ; credit - 
ableness; respectability. honourable- 

ness of the employment.' A. Smith. 
Honourably, Honorably (ou^T-a-bii). adv. 
In an honourable manner; in a inamicr con- 
ferring or consistent with honour. 

After some six weeks, which the king did honour, 
ably interpose, to give space tu his brother’s inter’ 
cession, he was arniigned of high treason and rrm- 
damned. Bacon. 

Syn. Magnanimously, generously, nobly, 
worthily, justly, equitably, fairly, reput- 
ably. 

Honour-court (on'i^^r-kdrt). n. In law, a 
couK held within an honour or seigniory. 
Honourer, Honorer (pn'br-br), n. One who 
honours. 

HonourlesB, HonorlOBB (on'6r-les), a. Des- 
titute of honour; not honoured. 
Honour-point (on'6r-point), n. In her. the 
point immediately above tlie centre of the 
shield, dividing the upper portion Into two 

Hont)t^lcN0.tO.t Tohunt; ahuutsman. Cftau. 
Hony-BWOtat a. Sweet os honey. Chaucer. 
-HOOiL [A. Sax. hdd, character, state, rank, 
degree, quality, Ac.\ comp. O. Sax. hed, D. 

Dan. -hed, O. -heit, Goth, haiduo.] A 
termination signifying state, quality, char- 
acter, totality, as monhood, boyAood, father- 
hood, knightaood. widowAood, brotherAood. 
Sometimes written head, as God/ieod, 
nialdenAeacf. 

Hood (hgd), n. [A. Sax. hdd; Comp. D. hoed, 
O. hut, a covering for the top of anything, 
a covering for the head, a hat; allied to E. 
heed; G. hilten, B. hoeden, to guard, to 
protect, to cover; Indo-Eur. shad, Skr. 
ohad, to cover.] 1. A covering for the 
head: as. (a) a soft covering for the head 
worn by females and ohildran. (b) A part 
of a monk's outer garment with which he 
covers his head. ( 0 ) A similar appendage to 
acloakor loose overcoat that mav be drawn 
up over the head at pleasure, (a) An orna- 
mental ibid at the back of an academic 
gown, a modifleatfon of the monk's hood. 
( 0 )Aooveringforahawk'sheadoroyes, used 


in falconry.— 2. Anything that resembles a 
hood in form or use. as the upper petal or 
sepal of certain flowers; as, monk's-Aood; the 



Hood for Hawk. Monk’s Hood. 


movable top or cover of a can'iage ; a low 
wooden porch leading to tlie steerage, of a 
ship ; the upper port of a galley chimney ; 
the cover of a pump; tlie covering for u 
coinpanion-liatch, for a mortar. <kc. ; a piece 
of tarred canvas put on the ends of standing 
rigging.dkc.— 3.t Dress in general. ‘Through 
that disguised hood.* Spenser. [Bare.] - 
4. A^aut. a name given to the foremost and 
aftermost planks of a ship's bottom, both 
inside and outside. 

Hood (hqd), v.t. 1. To dress in a hood or 
cowl; to put a hood on. 

The friar hooded and the monarch crowned. Po/e. 
2. To cover; to hide; to blind. 

While grace is saying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sign and .say. Amen ! 

Shak. 

Hood-cap (hud'kap), n. A species of seal, 
the Stemmatopus eristatus, found in the 
Arctic Seas, so called from an appendage 
on the head which tlie male inflates when 
angry or excited. 

Hooded ^ud'ed). p. and a. 1. Covei'ed with 
a hood; blinded. - 2. In her. applied to the 
hawk or other bird of prey when borne with 
a hood over tlie head.— 3. In bot. cucullate; 
having the apex or sides curved upwards so 
as to resemble the point of a slipper or a 
hood, as in the lip of Cypripedium and 
Caiypm.— Hooded crow. Soi* Hoyston-crow. 
Hooded-snaJee Qiqd'ed-snak), n. The cobra- 
do-capcllo, whicn is the Vortuguese for the 
snake with a hood. See Oobra-dr-caprllo. 
Hood-end, Hooding-end (bud'end, hqd'- 
ing-end), n. Aiaut. the end of a plank which 
flts into a rebate of the stem or stera post. 
Hoodle-craw (hvid^-krg). n. The hooded 
crow; the carrion-crow, f^cotch.] 
Hoodless fhudles), a. Having no hood. 
Hoodmauf (hud'man), n. The person blinded 
in the game of hoodman-blind, now called 
blindmdn*s-buff. Shak. 

Hoodman-blind (hud'man-bllnd), 71. A play 
in which a person blinded is tp catcli another 
and tell his name; blindman's buff. ‘Dance 
and song, and hoodnuin-hlind.* Tennyson. 

W’liat devil was’t 

That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman-blind I 

Shak. 

Hood-mould, Hood-moulding (hqd'mold. 
hqd'indld-ing), n. Tii areh. the upper nnd 
projecting moulding of the arch over a 



a a. Hood-moulding. 


Hampton Foyle, Oxfordshire.- 

Gothic door or window, dkc. Called also 
Label, Drip, Dripstone, or Weather-niould- 
ing. 

Hoodock (hud'ok), a. [Comp. Icel. hodd, a 
treasure.] Miserly. [Scotch.] 

My hand-waled curse keep hard in chase 
Tne harpy, hoodock, purs^-proud race. Bums. 

HOOd-flb^ (hud'shef), n. A sheaf used to 
cover other sheaves when set up in shocks. 
Hoodwink (hqrVwingkX v.t {Hood and 
wink.] 1. To blind by covering the eyes; 
to blindfold. ‘Hoodwinked witli a scarf.' 
Shak. 

Wt will bind and hoodwink him, so that he shall 
suppose no other but that he it carried into the 
leather of the adversaries. Shak. 

2. To cover; to hide. 

For the prize lU bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance. Shak. 


8. To deceive by external appearances or 
dlfiguise; to impose on. 'Hoodwinked with 
kindness.' Sidney. 

Hoof (hOf). n. pi. HoofB (hOfs). rarely 
Hooves (hbvz). (A. Sax. hd/, led. hdfr, D. 
hoef, Dan. hov, G. huf, a hoof.] 1. The 
horny substance that covers the feet or the 
separate digits of tlie feet of certain animals, 
as horses, oxen, sheep, goats, deer, Ac. 

On burnished hooves his war-horse trod. Tennyson. 

2. An animal; a beast. 

He had not a single hoof of any kind to slaughter. 

IVashiniiton. 

8. In geom. an ungula (which see). 

Hoof (hof), v.t. To walk as cattle; to foot. 
[Rare. ] William Scott. 

Hoof-bound (hbrbound), a. In farriery, 
having a dryness and contraction of the 
Ikoof, which occasions pain and lameness. 
Hoofed (libft). a. Furnished with hoofs. 

Among quadrupeds, ... of all the hoofed, the 
horse is the most beautiful. Crrw. 

HooflOBB (hbf Ies), a. Destitute of hoofs. 
Hoof-mark (hofmhrk), n. The mark or 
trace left by a lioof. 

Hook (hbk), n. [A. Sax. hdc, sometimes hooe, 
a hook, a crook ; D. hoek, a hoek, a corner ; 
Icel. haki, G. haken, O.H.Q. hako, a liook; 
L.G. hake, a hook, huuk, an angle, a comer, 
all perhaps connected with £. hack, to cut.] 

1. A piece of iron or other metal bent into 
a curve for catching, holding, and sustaiu- 
ing anything; as. a hook for catching flsh; a 
teiiter-AooA; a chimney-AooAr; a pot-AooA, Ac. 

2. That which catches; a snare; a trap. 

A shop nf all the qualities that man 

Lovc& woman for, besides that hook of wiving. 

Fairness which strikes the eye. Shak. 

3. A curved instrument for cutting grass or 
grain; a sickle; an instrument for cutting or 
lopping. - 4. That part of a hinge which is 
fixed or inserted in a post, consisting of a 
bolt with a vertical pin at its head on which 
the dour or gate hangs, and about which it 
turns.— 5. Naut. a forked timber in a ship, 
placed on the keel— 6. A catch: an advan- 
tage. i Vulgar. 1 — 7. In agri. a field sown 
two years running. [Local.]— 8. One of the 
projecting points of the thigh-bones of 
cattle: called also Hook-hones.— Dy hook or 
by crook. See under Crook. - 0/ the hooks, 

(a) unhinged, disturbed, or disordered. 

In the evening by water to the Duke of Albe- 
marle. whom I founil Tnit;htily off the hooks that the 
ships are not gone out of the river. Tepys. 

(b) Dead; to go off the hooks, to die. 

The attack was so sharp that Matilda ivas very 
neatly off the hooks. Thackeray. 

— On one's own hook, on one's own account 
or responsibility; dependent on one’s own 
exertions. [Slang.] 

Hook (libk), v.t. 1. To catch or fasten with 
a hook or hooks; to seise or draw, as with a 
hook ; as, to hook a fish. 

At last 1 hooked my ankle in a vine. Tennyson. 

2. 1'o bond into the form of a hook; to make 
hook-shaped. 

The bill is strong, sliort, and very much hooked. 

* Pennani. 

3. To furnish with hooks. 

The hooked chariot .stood. 

Unstain’d with hostile blood. Milton. 

4. To catch by artifice; to entrap; to insnare. 

Hook liim, my poor dear, hook biin at any sacrifice. 

IP. Collins. 

5. To steal; properly, to catch up an object 
with a hook and make off with it ; hence, 
to hook it, to decamp; to run away; to be 
off. [Slang.] - -To hook 07i, to Join by or as 
by a hook: to attach. 

Hook (hOk), v.i. To bend; to be curving. 
Hookab (nO'kah), n. A pipe with a large 
bowl and a long pliable tube, so con- 
structed that tlie smoke of the tobacco is 
made to pass through water 
for the purpose of cooling it. 
Hook-beaked, Hook-blUed 
fhOkOiekt, hific'blld). a. Hav- 
ing a curved beak or bill ; cur- 
virostral. 

Hook-bill (hokadl), n. 1. The 
curved beax of a bird. — 2. A 
bill-hook with a curved end. 
Hook-brae (l^tik'bdnX n. See 
Hook, 8. 

Hooked-back (hfiktTiak), a. In 
curved in a direction from 
Hookah, the apex tu the base ; runcinate. 

HOOkedness (hfik'ed-neB),n. A 
state of being bent like a hook; incurvatfon^ 
Hooker (hOk^Ari n. [D. hoeker, hoeMtoot] 

A two-masted Dutch vessel; also, a small 
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fishing -smack used on the Irish coasts. 
Written also Hawker. 

Hoidcer (hok'^r), n. One who or that which 
hooks. 

Rookorel (hOk'^r-e-n, n.pl [After Sir 
William Jackson Hooker. \ A nat order of 
mosses, mostly inhabitants of warm regions. 
iiookeria lucens, remarkable for its large, 
pale, shining, loosely reticulated leaves, is 
found in Britain. 

Hookey (hdk'i), n. Same as Hockey. 
Hook-ladder (hdk'lad-der), n. A ladder 
with a hook or hooks at one end. 
Hook-land (hok'laml), n. Land ploughed 
and sowed every year. 

Hook -motion (hbk'mO-shon), 71. In the 
Hteam eiujvie, a valve gear which is reveraed 
by V-hooks. 

Hook-nose (hdk'ndz), n. Curved nose: some- 
times. though not necessarily always, cata- 
chrcstic for hawk-7\08e. 

Mr. harton was immediately accosted by a person 
well stricken in years, tall, and raw-boned, with a 
MooJt-nose^ and an arch leer, that indicated at least 
.cs niiich cunning as sagacity. Smoiita. 

Hook-nosed (hbk'uuzd), a. Having a cur- 
vateil or aquiline nose. 

I m.iy Justly say with the hook-nosed fellow of 
Rome, I c.'tme, saw, and overc.iiiie, Shak. 

Hook-pin (hbk'pili), ii. A taper iron idii 
with a hook head, used for pinning tlio 
frame of a floor or roof together. 
Hook-rope (hok'rdp). n. Naut. a rope 0 or 
8 fathoms long, with a hook and tbimblo 
spliced at one end, and whipped at the other, 
used ill coiling hempen cables In tiers. <kc. 
Hook-squid (hdk'skwid), 71. A name ap- 
plied tothedeci^douBccphalopod molluscs 
of the genera Onychotcuthis and Enoplo- 
teutliis, allied to the common stiuida or ca- 
latnaries, remarkable for the length of their 
tentacles, the clubbed extremities of which 
are armed with hooks having their bases 
furnished with suckers, which the animals 
employ as grasping forceps to seize their 
prey. They arc often of large size, some 
attaining the length of 6 feet, and are mucli 
dreaded by bathers. They occur in the Sar- 
gasso Sea, the Polynesian seas, &c. 

Hooky (hbk'i), a. Full of hooks; pertaining 
to liuoks. 

H00l(hiin, n. The husk; the Imll; tlie co- 
vering; the slough. [Scotch. ] 

P(»or Leezie's heart inaist lap the hoc/. Burtu. 

Hoolie (hull), a. Slow; cautious; careful. 
[Scotch. ] 

Hoolie (hurl), adv. Slowly; cautiously; 
softly; carefully; moderately. [Scotch.]— 
Hoolie and fairly, softly uud smoothly; cau- 
tiouslv and mo«lcratcly. [Scotch.] 

Hoondee (hbn'dc), n. [Indian word.] 1. A 
money-box.— 2. An Indian draft or bill of 
exchange drawn by or upon a native banker 
or shron. 

Hoonuman, Hunuxiian(ho'iiu-man}, 71. See 
Kntelluh. 

Hoop (hop), n. [A. Sax. Mp, a hoop, a band 
iiiaiie of osiers, hoppe, a ho<ip, a collar; Fris. 
hnp, D. hoep, hoepel, a ring, the band of a 
cask.] 1. A circular band or flattened ring 
of wood, metal, or other material; especially 
a band of wood or metal used to confine the 
staves of casks, tubs. tkc. , or for other similar 
purposes. — 2. A circle or combination of 
circles of thin whalebone, metal, hair, or | 



other elastic material, used to expand the 
skirts of ladies' dresses; a farthingale; crino- 
line. 

Though sUfT with hoops, and armed with ribi of 
steel. Pope. 

8. Something resembling a hoop ; anything 
circular. 

Hast thou forgot 

The foul Witch Sycorax who with age and envy 
Was grown Into a hoop t Shak. 

Fate, mr, fat, fall; 


4.t A quart-pot, so called because it was 
formerly bound with hoops like a barreL 
There were generally three hoops on the 
quart-pot, and if three men were drinking, 
each would take his hoop or third portion. 
HallmBU.—h. An old English measure of 
capacity, variously eetimated at from 1 to 
4 pecks. 

Hoop (hbp), v.t. 1. To bind or fasten with 
hoops; as, to hoop a barrel or punclieon.— 
2. To clasp; to encircle; to surround. 

I hoop the firmament, and make 
This iny embrace the zodiack. Cieavetand. 

Hoop (h6p), v.i. [Another form of whoop; 
comp. Fr. houper, to call out, from interj. 
ho7ip! used to call a person or excite a dog. 
See Whoop.] 1. To utter a loud cry or a 
particular sound by way of call or pursuit; 
to shout. —2. To emit a peculiar sound by 
drawing in the breath, as in the hooping- 
cough; to whoop. 

Hoop (hop), v.t. 1. To drive or follow with 
a shout or outcry. * Hooped out of Koine.' 
Shak. - 2. To call by a shout or hoop. 

Hoop (libp), n. 1. A shout; a whoop.— 2. A 
peculiar sound produced In hooping-cough 
by a deep inspiration of the breath.— 3. The 
hoopoe (which see). 

Hoop-asn (hbp'ash), n. The North Ameri- 
can tree Celtis craesifolia. Called also 
Uaekberry. 

Hooper (libp'cr), n. One who hoops casks 
or tubs; a cooper. 

Hooper (hop'^r). n. The wild swan {Cyg7mk 
771 ueicuej of Northern Europe, remarkable 
for its singularly cotivolutea wind-pipe: so 
called because its cry resembles the syllable 
hoop. 

Hoopln^-COttgll (hbp'ing-koO* n. A violent 
convulsive cough, returning by fits, at 
lunger or shorter intervals, and consisting 
of several expirations, followed by a sonor- 
ous inspiration or hoop. It is contagious 
and attacks the young more particularly. 
It rarely attacks a person a second time, 
and runs its course in six or eight weeks or 
more. Called also Chin-congh and Vertimis. 
Hoopoe, Hoopoo (hb'i>o, nd'po), n. (Also 
hoop or iohfTov; comp. 1). Aop. G. tciedeJwpf, 
Fr. h7ippe, L upupa, Gr. epopn, hoopoe: 
ail names given to the bird from its cry.] 
A bird of the genus 1 pupa(f/'. epuptf), whose 
head is adorned with a beautiful crest, 
which it can erect or depress at pleasure. 
It is found in Europe and North Africa. 
See Upupa. 

Hooi^pettiooat (hbp'pet-ti-kot), n. 1 . A 
petticnat distended with slips of whalebone, 
metal, or otlier elastic material, formed into 
hoops. (See Hoop.) Hence --2. A popular 
name for Na7'ri*tHm BulbfTcmlium, a native 
of lioatlis in France, from the shape of its 
flowers. 

Hoop-skirt (liup'skert), ?I. A framework of 
hoops fur expanding tlie skirts of a woman's 
dress. 

Hoor,f a. Hoar, Ckaticer. 

Hoosier (hb'zhi-^r), u. A term applieil to 
the citizens of the state of Indiana. [United 
States.] 

Hoot (hot), V, i. [Probably from the sound. 
(7omp. Fr. hauler, to call, to cry.] 1. To 
cry out or shout In contempt. 

Matron.^ and girU shall hoot at thee no more. 

Drydffi. 

The agitators harangued, the mobs hooted. Disraeli. 

2. To cry as on owl. 

The cl.imorQus owl that nightly hoots. Dryden, 

Hoot (hbt), V.t To drive or pursue with 
cries or shouts uttered in contempt; to utter 
contemptuous cries or shouts at. 

Hia play had not been hooted from the boards. 

Macaulay. 

Hoot (hbt), n. A cry or shout in contempt. 
Hoot, Hout, Hoots (hut, huts), inJtsri. A 
term expressive of dissatisfaction, of some 
degree of irritation, and sometimes of dis- 
belief: equivalent to the English /t^, or tut, 
tueh, pnhaw, Ac. [Scotch.! 

Hoove t (hOv), v.i. To hover; to abide. 
Spetwer. 

Hoove, Hooven (hOv, hbv'n), n. [From 
heave.} A disease of cattle hi which the 
stomach is inflated by gas, caused generally 
by eating too much men food. 

Hooven, Hoven (hi/vn. iid'vn), a. Affected 
with the disease called hoove or hooven; 
as, hooven cattle. 

Hop (hop), v.i. pret A pp. hopped; ppr. hop- 
ping. [A. Sax. htTppan^ Icel. and 8w. hoppa, 

I). happen, G. hdpfen, to hop.] 1. To move 
by successive leaps or sudden starts; to leap 
or spring, alighting on one foot; to skip, as 
birds; to frisk about; to spring; to bound. 


I am delighted to see the Jay or the thrush hopping 
about my walks. Spectator, 

To prove if any drop 

Of living blood yet in her veins did hf^. Dryden. 

2. To walk lame; to limp; to halt. 

The limping smith observ'd the sadden'd feast, 

And hopping here and there, himself a jest, 

Put in his word. Dryden. 

3. To dance. 

Hop (hop), n. 1. A leap on one leg; a leap; 
a Jump; a spring.— //<]}), etep, ana jump, a 
game in which the competitors try to clear 
as great a distance as possible by taking in 
succession a leap, alighting on one leg, a 
long stride, and a bound, alighting on both 
feet. 

When my wings are on 1 can go above a hundred 
yards at a hop, step, afuljump. Addison. 

2. A dance; a dancing party. [Colloq.] 

Hop (hop), n. [D. hop, hoppe, G. hopfen, 
hop. ] 1. A plant, Humulve LuptUxu, 

nat. order Cannabineoe, with long twining 
stems and abundance of three to five lobed 
leaves, llie female flowers, which grow 
in strobili or catkins, are used for impart- 
ing a bitter flavour to malt liquors, and for 
the purpose of preserving them from fer- 
mentation, their active qualities depending 
on the presence of an aromatic and mildly 
narcotic resin called lupuline secreted by 
the scales and fruit. Tne hop plant is a 



Hop {//unin/us Lupulus). 


dimeious perennial indigenous to Britain, 
and a native also of Europe and Northern * 
Asia. 1 1 requires to be cultivated with great 
care, and a full crop of hops is not produced 
till the fourth or fifth year after planting. 
The hops when mature are picked by hand 
and carried to a drying kiln, dried, and 
acked into bags or pockets. In order to 
ecp hops for two or three years they re- 
quire to be powerfully compressed and put 
into much closer canvas bogs than when 
they are to 1>e immediately sent to market. 
The culture of hops in England commenced 
at a very early period, much earlier than 
the reign of Henry VIII. , which is frequently 
assiraed as the date of introduction. The 
most extensive plantations are in Kent; 
Sussex, Herefordshire, and other counties 
produce them in a less degree.— 2. The fruit 
of the dog-rose; the hip. 

Hop (hem), V. t. nrct. A pp. hopped; ppr. hop- 
ping, To mix hops with; as, to ktm ale. 

Hop (liop), v.i. To pick or gather hops. 
Hop-back Giop^bak). n. A brewer's vessel. 
Hop-blnd niop'blnd), n. See Hopbimb. 
Hopbine (nopliln), n. [See Bine.] The 
climbing or twining stem of the hop-plant 
Sometimes written Hopbind, as in the fol- 
lowing quotation 

It is made felony without benefit of clergy, mali- 
ciously to cut any hop^binds growing in a plantation 
of hops. Btackstone. 

Hope (hop), n. [A. Sax. hopa, D. hoop, hope, 
Sw. hoop, Dan. haab, hope; G. hoffen^ to 
hope, hoffnung, hope. Probably akin to L. 
eupio, to desire.] 1. A desire of some good, 
accompanied with at least a slight expec- 
tation of obtaining it, or a belief that It is 
obtainable; expectation of something desir- 
able; expectation of any kind, sometimes 
even equivalent to fear. 

The hypocrite*! hope ihall periih. Job viii. 13. 

He wish'd, but not with hope. Milton. 

By how much better than my word I am. 

By .so much shall 1 falsify men's hopes. Shak. 

2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 
future conduct of any person; trust. 

Blessed is he who is not fallen from his hope In the 
Lord, Ecclus. xlv. s. 

3. That which gives hope: he who or that 
which furnishes ground of expectation or « 
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promisoB desired good; one in whom trust 
or confidence is placed. * A young gentle* 
man of great Macaulay, 

The Lord will be the Ac/g of his people. Joel Hi. i6. 
4. The object of hope; the thing hoped for. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 

And yet brought forth less than a mother's hit/e. 

« , , SMa/t. 

’-Forlorn hope. See under Forlorn. 

Hope (hdp), v.i. pret. A pp. hoped; wr. hop- 
ing, [A. Sax. hopian, D. hopen, D. haahe, 
O. hoffen^ to hope.] 1. To entertain or 
indulge hope; to cherish a desire of good, 
with some expectation of obtaining it, or a 
belief that it is obtainable.— 2. To have 
confidence; to trust with confident expec* 
tation of good. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul? And why art 
thou disquieted within met Mepeihou in God. 

Ps. Xlii. II. 

--Hope, Expect. See under Expect. 

Hope (hO])), v.t To desire with expectation, 
or with a belief in the possibility or pro- 
spect of obtaining; to look forward to as de- 
sirable with the anticipation of obtaining. 

* I do hope good days.* Skak. 

So stands the Thracmii herdsman with his sprar, 

Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Drydeti. 

Hope Qidp), n. [In first sense, and perhaps 
second also, same as Icel. hdp, a small land- 
locked bay or inlet.] 1. An inlet; a haven. 
[Scotch.]— 2. A sloidng plain between ridges 
of mountains; a sufilx to place-names; as, 
KirkAopd, StanAope, EastAop^, Ac. 

HopoflU (hdpTul), a. 1. Full of hope or 
desire, with expectation. 

1 was hopeful the success of your first attempts 
would encourage you to the trial of more nice and 
diflicult experiments. Boyle. 

2. Having qualities which excite hope; pro- 
mising or giving ground to expect good or 
success; as, a hopeful prospect. 

What to the old can gre.'iter pleasure be, 

Than hopeful and ingenious youth to sect Denham. 

Hopeful (}t(>P'ful)f n. A hov or young man; 
frequently, a ratner fast or dissipated young 
man: often with the epithet young. 

Hopeful W. 1 S equally obstinate. Smollett. 

Sir K. had to . . . hurry olT to Berlin to see what 
could be done with young hopeful. Trollope. 

Hopefully (hopTuMi), ado. In a hopeful 
manner; in a manner to excite or encourage 
hope; with hope; with ground for expecta- 
tion or anticipation of good. 

Hopefulness (hdpTqt-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being hopeful, or of funiishing 
ground for hope. 

Hopeite, Hoplte (hapTO. n. [After Pro- 
fessor Hope, of Edinburgh.] A transparent, 
light-coloured mineral, consisting chiefly of 
oxide of zinc and a large proportion of 
water, found in the calamine mines of 
Altenberg near Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Hopeless (hap'les), a. 1. Destitute of hope; 
having no expectation of that which is uc- 
tirable; despairing. 

I am a woman, friendless, hopeless. Shak. 

2. Giving no ground of hope or expectation 
of good; xjromising nothing desirable; des- 
perate ; as, a hopeless condition. - 3. f Un- 
hoped for; dospolred of; unexpected. 

Thrice happy eyes 

To view the hopeless presence of niy brother. 

Marston. 

Syn. Desponding, despairing, desperate, in- 
curable, irremediable, romedlless, irrepar- 
able. 

Hopelessly Gidples-li), ado. In a hopeless 
manner; witiiout hope. 

Hopelessness (hOp'les-nes), n. State of 
being hopeless; despair. 

Hoper (hOp'Ar), n. One that hopes 
Hop-fltetor (nopTak-t6r), ti. A dealer in 
hops: a saleaman of hops. 

Ho^nea (hoj;i'flfi). n. A very small coleop- 
terous insect, Haltica eoneinna, of the same 
genus with the turnip-flea, very destructive 
to hoDs. It is about ^ inch in length. 
Hop-ny (hop'fll), n. A species of Aphis (A . 
humuU\ most destmetive in hop-planta- 
tlons. So extensive are its ravages, that 
this fly is one of the principal causes of the 
varlauons in the price of hopa The winged 
female is of a green colour, with a black 
head, and comparatively long logs. It is 
about i inch in length. Lady-biras render 
important servioe by destroying them. 
Hop^frogfly. HUp-flrotliliy (hop'frog-fiT, 
hop'frotiwifjL n. A s^ies of frotn-flv 
(Aphfophora tnferrupto),. which does much 
damage in hop-plantations, where it some- 
times appears in groat multitudes. It is 
about i inch in length, of a yellow colour 
variegated with black. 


Hop-gaxden. flee Hop-varp. 

Hop-liarlott (hop'hkr-lot), n. [Perhaps 
from hop, for hap, to cover, and harlot, 
a man-servant Comp, wrapraseal.] A 
coarse covering or coverlet Written also 
Uap-harloL 

Our fathers, yea and we ottrselves also, have lien 
full oft upon straw pitllcts, on rough mat.s covered 
only with a sheet under coverlets made of dag-.swain 
or hoP'harlots. Harrison, 

Hop-hombeam (hopliom-bdm), n. A name 
of the Americau iron-wood {Oetrya vir- 


loplngly (hdp'lng-li), ado. With hope or 
desire of good, and cxfiectation of obtain- 
ing it 

Hoplte. See Hopeite. 

HopUnalan (hop-kin'si-an). n. A follower 
of Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Connecticut 
who held most of the Calvinistic doctrines, 
even in their extreme form, but rejected 
the doctrine of imputed sin and imputed 
righteousness. The basis of the system is 
that all virtue and true holiness consist in 
disinterested benovolenec, and that all sin 
is selfishness. 

Hoplite (hopITt), n. [Gr. hoplitPs, from 
hoplon, a weapon.] In Greek antiq. a heavy- 
armed soldier. 

Hoplotbeke (hop-lo-the'ke), n. Eeeles. a 
work containing the opiiiiuiis of the fathers 
against heretics, supposed to have boon 
compiled by order of Emmanuel Commenus. 
Hopoast (hop'dst), n. An oven or kiln for 
drying hops. 

Sop-o^-my-thumb (bop'o-mf-thum), n. A 
very diminutive person. [Vulgar.] 

Hopper (bop'6r), n. [Scollop.] 1. One who 
hops or leaps on one leg; specifically, tlie 
popular name for an Insect which breeds in 
hams.— 2. A wooden trough or shoo through 
which grain passes into a mill, so named 
from its moving or shaking; also, a box or 
frame of boards, which receives the grain 
before it passes into the trough.— .3. Any 
contrivance resembling a grain-hopper in 
form or use; as, (a) a box which receives 
apples to conduct them Into a crusliitig mill. 
(b) A box or funnel for supplying fuel to a 
close furnace, Ac. (e) In glass-inaking, a 
conical vessel suspended from the ceiling, 
containing sand and water for the use of the 
cutter. Sometinies called a Hoppet.- 4. A 
vessel In which sced-coni is carried for 
sowing.— 6. A boat driven by steam having 
a compartment with a movable bottom, to 
rocoivo the mud or gravel from a dredging- 
macbinc and convey it to deep water, where, 
upon opening the bottom, the mud or 
CTavol is allowed to fall out. Called also 
Hopper-barge.— 6. pi. A play In which per- 
sons hop or leap on one leg; hop-scotch. 
Hopper-boy (hop'Cr-boiV n. A rake moving 
in a circle: used in mills to draw the meal 
over an opening in the floor, through which 
it falls. 

Hoppesteres,! a. vl. A term applied to 
ships by <Miauccr, interpreted ‘^warlike’ hy 
Dr, Morris. 

Hoppet ( hop'd n. 1. A hand-bnaket.— 
2. in mining, tnc dish used by minors to 
moasiiro their ore in.— 3. fleo Hopper, 3 (c). 
4. An infant in arms. [Yorkshire.] 
Hop-picker (hop'pik-4r), n. One that picks 
or gathers hops. 

Hop-piCkillg <hop'pik-ing), n. The act of 
picking or gathering hops; the occupation 
of gathering hops. 

Hopping (hop'ing), n. The act of one who 
hops or dancea; a dance; also, a meeting of 
persons for the purpose of dancing. 
Hopplng-dick (nop'ing-dik), n. The local 
naiqe m a species of thrush, the Merula 
leupogmys, a bird common in Jamaica, who, 
in his lively and familiar manners, as well 
as his sable plumage, bi^ clear, rich, and 
mellow song, greatly resembles the English 
blackbird. 

Hopple (hop'pl), v.t [Another form of 
htmle, perhaps from hop, to leap.] To tie 
the feet of near together to prevent leaping 
orninning; to hobble; hence, to trammel; 
to fetter; as, to hopple an unruly horse, 
'fliiperstitiously hoppled in the toils and 
nets of superfluous opiniona* Dr, H. More. 
Hopple (hop'pl), n. A fetter for the legs of 
horses or other animals when turned out to 
jnoze: used chiefly in the plural. 

Hoppo (hop'pO), n. In China, (a) an overseer 
of commerce; a collector, lb) A trihunid 
whose function it is to collect that portion of 
the public revenue ariaing from trade and 
navigation. 

Hop-podket(hop'pok-et),n. A coarse heavy 


wrapper for containing hops. [The pocket 
is used as a measure for hops-l} to 2 cwt.] 
Hop-pole ^op'pOl), n. A pole or stake in- 
serted at the root of the hop-plant for the 
stem to climb. 

Hoppy (hop'iX a. Abounding with hops; 
having the flavour of hopa 
Hop-scotch (hop'skoch), n. A child's game, 
in which a stone is driven by hopping from 
one compartment to anotlier of a figure 
traced or scotched upon the ground. 
Hop-setter (hop'set-i^r), n. One who plants 
hops; an Instrument for planting hops. 
Ho^trefoil (hop'trc-foil), n. 1. A plant, 
Tiifoliumjyrocumbens, or vellow-clover.iiat. 
order Leguminosie, readily distinguished 
from the other clovers by its bunch of yellow 
flowers withering to the bright brown of a 
strobile of hops, which it is not unlike in 
general aspect. It has been used for farm 
purposes, but is of little value.— 2. A far- 
mers name for Medieago lupulina, very 
much reaeinbling yellow clover, and abun- 
dant in waste lands and cultivated fields. 
It is distingulBlicd from trefoil by its 
twisted legume. 

Hopvlne (hop'vin), n. The stalk of the hop- 
plant. 

Hop-yaxd, HoD-garden (hop'ykrd, bop'- 
gRr-dii), n. A field or inclosuro where hops 
are raised. 

Horal (hdr'al). a. [L. horalis, from hora, 
an hour.] Relating to an hour or to hours. 
Horallyt (hdr'al-! i), ado. Hourly. 
Horarloua (ho-ra'ri-us), a. In hot enduiing 
for an hour or two only, as the petals of 

CistUB. 

Horary (hdr'a-ri). a. fL.L. horarius, from 
L. Aera. hour.] 1. Pertaining to an hour; 
noting the hours; as, the horary circle.— 
2. Continuing an hour; occurring once on 
hour; hourly. 

His horary shifts of shirts and waistcoats. 

B. foHson. 

—Horary circles, hour lines or circles mark- 
ing the hours on globes, dials, Ac. Horary 
motion, the motion or space moved through 
in an hour. The horary motion of the earth 
is the arc which it describes in an hour, 
which Is 15*. 

Horatian (ho-ra'slian), a. Relating to or 
resembling the Latiu poet Horace or his 
poetry. 

Hord,t n. A hoard; treasure; a private 
place fit for the keeping of treasure. Chau- 
cer. 

Horde (lidrd), n, [Fr. D. G. horde, Turk. 
ordtl, a camp; Per. ordU, court, camp.] A 
term specifically applied to a tribe, clan, or 
race of Asiatic or other nomads dwelling in 
tents or waggons, and migrating from place 
to place to procure pasturage for their cattle 
or for plunder ; hence, a clan ; a gang ; a 
migratory crew; a multitude. 

His (a Tartar duke's) horde consisted of about a 
thousand househohls of a kindred. Purchas. 


Horde (herd), v.t. To live in hordes; to 
huddle together like tlio members of a mi- 
CTatoiy tribe. Byron. 

Hordem, Hordetne (bor'de-in), n. [From 
L. hordeum, barley.] A substance obtained 
from barley by kneading with water; it ap- 
pears to be a mixture of starch, cellular 
tissue, and a nitrogen-containing body. 
Hordeolum (hor-di'o-lnmX n, [L., dim. of 
hordeum, barley.] A stvc or small tumour 
on the edge of the eyelia, so called from its 
being of the size or shape of a grain of bar- 
ley. 

Hordeum (hor'dd-um), n. [L., 1)ar]cy.] The 
genus of plants, nat. order Graminen, to 
which barley lielongs. The species consist 
of (d) cereal barleys— H. hexastichum, the 
six-rowed, in which all three flowers of the 
spikelets are perfect and fertile; U, dis- 
tochum, Uie two-rowed, in which only the 
central floret is fertile, and the two lateral 
abortive: (6) wild barleys—//, murinum, 
pratense, and marUwitfm. For further in- 
formation as to the cereal barleys see under 
Barley. Of the meadow barleys, H. pra- 
tense only is of any Importance. Its herbam 
is sweet and nutntious, and when the field 
Is constantly depastured it is a good species 
to encourage; but its long awns, rough with 
litUe projections for their whole length, 
render tliem highly prejudicial in hay, for 
being very brittle they readily break up 
into small lengths whicii stick beneath the 
tongue or in the gums, creating great irri- 
taUon, swelling of the mouth, and inability 
to eat. //. murinum grows on old walls 
and in waste places. 
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Rore,t a. Hoary; ffray; musty; nioiildy; 
sordid. Chaucer; Spenser. 

Horehound (hdriiound), n. [A. Sax. hdra- 
hune, hourhound - Adr, hoar» and 

hune, the K^neric name of these plants.] 
T!ie popular name of two or three plants 
l>oloiigiiiK to the nat. order hahintic, the 
chief of which is the commou or white hore- 
liound {Marrubium viiU 
gate). It grows on waste 
places and by waysides; 

It is frequent in England, 
but less common in Seot> 
laud, and is distributed 
throughout Europe ;uul 
Xorthem A.-iia. It is iui 
erect branched herb, co- 
vered throughout with 
cottony white hairs; the 
flowers are small and al- 
most white, crowded in 
the axils of the loaves; 
the smell is aromatic and 
the flavour bitter. It has 
been much in use for White Horehound 
coughs and asthmas. The {Af. vuij^art). 
black or stinking hore- 
hound is Ballota nigra, a common weed on 
waste places near towns and villages. The 
flowera are purple, and the whole plant is 
fetid and unattractive. Written also lioar- 
hound. 

Horla (Im-ri'a), n. A genus of South Ameri- 
can coleopterous insects, of the family 
Cantharidw, whose members are flnely col- 
oured and of comparatively large size. 
Horizon (ho-rl'zon), n [Gr. horizdn, from 
horizO, to bound, from horos, a limit: lit. that 
which bouiida J 1. The circle which bounds 
that part of the earth's surface visible to a 
spectator from a given point; the apparent 
junction of the earth and sky; more strictly, 
a plane which is a tangent to the earth's 
surface at the place of the spectator, extended 
on all sides till it is bounded by the sky : 
called the Sensible, Visible, or Apparent 
Horizon. — 2. An imaginfury great circle, 
parallel to the sensible horizon, whose plane 
passes through the centre of the earth, 
whose poles are the zenith and nadir, and 
which divides the globe or sphere into two 
e^ual parts or hemispheres : called the Ror 
tional or Celestial Horizon. — 3. tn geol. a 
well-marked formation which may serve as 
a starting-point from which to study all the 
other formations. —On the same horizon, in 
geol. said of fossils or strata which appear 
to be of the same age. —Ilorizfm of a globe, 
the broad wooden circular ring in which 
the globe Is fixed. On this are several con- 
centric circles, which contain the months 
and days of the year, the corresponding 
signs and degrees of the ecliptic, and the 
thirty-two points of the compnsn.—Arti/lcial 
Aor^on, a contrivance for enabling the mar- 
iner to obtain altitudes of the heavenly 
bodies wlien the horizon of the sea is ob- 
scured by fog, or concealed by intervening 
land. It consists of a small hollow trough 
containing quicrksilver or any other fluid, 
the surface of which affords a reflected 
image of a celestial body. By optics it is 
sliown that the angle subtended at the eye 
by a star and its image in a fluid, is double 
of the star's altitude; this angle then being 
measured and halved, the altitude of the 
star is found . —Dip qf the horizon. See under 
Dip. 

Horlzon-glaBB (hn-rl'zon-glas), n. Inastron, 
one of two small spcculiims on one of the 
radii of a quadrant or sextant. The one 
half of the fore-glass is silvered, while the 
other half is transparent, in order that an 
object may be seen directly through it; the 
back-glass is silvered above and ImsIow, but 
in the middle there is a transparent stripe 
through which the horizon can be seen. 
Horizontal (ho-ri-zonTal), a. 1. Pertaining 
to the horizon or relating to it— 2. Parallm 
to the horizon; on a level; as, a horizontal 
line or surface.— 3. Near the horizon; as. 
horizontal misty air. - 4. Measured or con- 
tained In a plane of the horizon; as, /U>ri- 
zontal distance. — Horizontal cornice, in 
arch, the level part of the cornice of a pedi- 
ment under the two inclined cornices.— 
Horizontal died, a dial drawn on a plane 
parallel to the horizon, having its gnomon 
or style elevated according to the altitude j 
of the pole of the place for which it is 
designed. — Horizontal dUtanee, distance 
measured in the direction of the horizon.— 
Horizontal eecapemetU. See Escapbmrnt. 
^HorizonteU Jlre (milit), the Are of pieces 



of artillery at point-blank range, or at low 
angles of elevation. —Horizofital leaf, in 
bot a leaf the upper surface of which makes 
a righ^ angle imh the — Horizontal 
line, in perap. the intersection of the hori- 
zontal and perspective pianos.— Hon'zontol 
parallax. See Parallax. — //orizontof 
plane, a plane parallel to the horizon or 
not inclined to it; in pentp. a plane parallel 
tn the horizon, passing tlirougti the eye and 
cutting the perspective plane at right angles. 
—Horizontal projection, a projection made 
on a plane parallel to the horizon.— /feW- 
zontal ranqe of a projectile, the distance at 
which it falls on or strikes a horizontal 
plane, whatever be the angle of elevation. 
— Horizontal root, in bot. a root which 
lies horizontally on the ground. 
Horlzontality (ho'ri-zon-tal'Ti-tl), n. Tlie 
state of being horizontal. 

Horizontally Iho-ri-zon^tal-li). adv. In 
a horizontal direction or position; on a 
level; as, a ball carried horizontally. 

The ambient ether U too liquid and empty to impel 
them horwnUUty widi that prociigioub celerity. 

Bttitley. 

Horn (horn), n. [A. Sax. O. Sax. Icel. Sw. Dan. 
and G. horn, D. horen, Goth, hanrn. Cog. 
W. and Armor, com, L. cornu, Gr. keras — 
horn. The Heb. kiren, Chald. kamd, Arab. 
gamun, a horn, have a remarkable similar- 
ity of form.] 1. A hard projection growing 
on the heads of certain aiiiiiials, and parti- 
cularly on clnven-footed quadrupeds, usually 
of considerable length and terminating in 
a point. Horns are generally bent or curv« 
ing, and those of some animals are spiral. 
Except in the pronghorn antelope and in 
deer they are simple unbranching. They 
servo for weapons of offence and defence. 
In most ruminants the horns have a core of 
bone surrounded with a sheath of true horn, 
and are never shed; in the deer they con- 
sist entirely of bone, and are shed annually. 
2. The material of which horns are com- 
posed, especially the dense fibrous sub- 
stance composing the sheath of the horns of 
ruminants.— 3. Any tiling made of horn, or 
resembling a horn in shape or use; specifl- 
cally, (a) a wind-instrument of music, ori 
ginallv made of horn; hence, any musical 
wind-instrument, of brass or other metal, 
with some resemblance to a horn in shape. 
(6) A drinking-cup, from having been ori- 
ginally made of honi ; a drinking vessel of 
any material containing as miu;h as can l)e 
swallowed at a draught ; a beaker ; hence, i 
the contents of such a vessel. 


They attended the bannuet and served the heroes 
with horns of mead and ale. Mason. 

(c) The cornucopia, or horn of plenty. * Fruits 
and flowers from Ainalthsoa’s horn. ' Hilton. 

(d) A utensil for holding powder for immed- 
iate use, because originally made of horn; a 
powder-flask. — 4. Anything occupying the 
relative i)osition of a horn, or projecting like 
it; specifically, (a) a long projection, fre- 
quently of silver or other precious metal, 
worn on the forehead by natives of many 
Asiatic countries. (6) The imaginary antler 
on the brow of a cuckold. 

If I have horns to make one mad, let the proverb 
go with me. Ill be horn-mad. Shah. 

(c) The feeler of an insect, snail, Ac. ; hence, 
to pull or draw in (he homa, to repress one's 
ardour, or to restrain pride, in aHusion to 
the habit of the snail withdrawing its feelers 
when startled, (d) An extremity of the 
moon when waxing or waning. 

Ere ten moons have sharpened either horn. Dryden. 

(e) The extremity of the wing of an army or 
other «body of soldiers when drawn up in 
crescent form. 

Sharpening in mooned horns their phalanx. Milton, 
if) A branch of a subdivided stream. 

With sevenfold horns mysterious Nile 
Surrounds the skirts of Egypt's fruitful soil, Dryden. 

6. In arch, a name sometimes given to the 
Ionic volute.— a. In Scr^. (a) one of the 
projecUng comers of the altar, symbolic of 
the strength and security of the divine pro- 
tection extended to those who came to 
share in its provisions, (p) A symbol of 
strength; as, a horn of salvation=>a salva- 
tion of Itrength, or a Saviour. Luke i. ao. 
Fairbairn.—To put to the horn, in Seota 
law, to denounce as a rebel; to outlaw a 
person for not appearing in the court of 
summons. This was done by a messenmr- 
at-arms, who proceeded to the cross of Edin- 
burgh, and amongst other formalittee gave 
three blasts with a hom, by which the person 


was understood to be proclaimed rebel to the 
king for contempt of his authority. 

Horn (hom), v.t 1. To furnish with horns; 
to give the shape of a hom to.— 2. To cause 
to wear horns; to cuckold. 

I not repent me of my late dkgulKe.— 

If you can hom him, sir. you need not. B. gtonson. 

Hom-lMUld(homl>and),n. A band of tram- 

^ters. 

Hombeak (hombak), n. The garfisli (which 
see). 

Hornbeam (hora'bdmX n. [See bxam.] 
A tree, Carpmua Betulua. See Carpxnus. 

Hom-beast (bombast), n. An animal with 
honis. Shak. 

Hombill (hom'bilX n. A very singular 
African and East Indian genus of birds 
(Buceros), akin to the toucans, remarkable 
for the very large size of the bill, and for an 
extraordinary homy protuberance by which 
it is surmounted, nearly as large as the bill 



Rhinoceros Ilornbill {Bttceros rhinoceros). 


itself, and of cellular structure within, and 
thus remarkably light. The rhinoceros hom- 
1)111 {R. rhinoceros) is almost the size of a 
turkey, of a black colour, except on the lower 
port of the belly and tip of the tail, which 
are white. It has a sharp-pointed, slightly 
curved bill, about 10 inches long, and fur- 
nished at the base of the upper mandible with 
an immense appendage in the form of an In- 
verted hom. The horiibills are carnivorous. 
Hornblende (hom'blend). n. ro. hom, hom, 
and blende, blende (from blenden, to dazzle), 
from its hornlike cleavage and glittering 
appearance. ] A mineral of several varieties, 
called by Ilauy amphibole. It is sometimes 
in regular distinct crystals, more generally 
the result of confused crystallization, ap- 
pealing in masses composed of laminn, 
aeicular crystals or fibres, variously aggre- 
gated. Its prevailing colours are black and 
green. It enters largely Into the composi- 
tion and forms a constituent part of several 
of the trap-rocks, and is an important con- 
stituent of several species of metamurphlc 
rocks, as gneiss and granite. Its c^ef 
varieties ore ti’eraolite, octinolile, neph- 
rite, pargasite, and asbostus. Its chief con- 
stituents are silica, magnesia, and alumina. 
Homblende-rock (honi'blend-rok), n. A 
metamorphlc or altered rock, a crystalline 
compound of hornblende and felspar. 
Homblende-BClilBt (hornblend-shist), n. 
A slaty variety of hornblende, generally in- 
cluding felspar and grains of quartz; it is of 
a dark green or blacK colour. 
Homblende-fllate (hombiend-siat), n. A 
primary rock composed of crystals of horn- 
blende, often intermixed with felspar. It 
is generally of a distinct slaty stracture. 
Hoinblendlc (hom-blend^lk)^ a. Contain- 
ing hornblende ; resembling hornblende.— 
HombUndio granite, a variety of granite in 
which hornblende is added to the ordinary 
components ; if hornblende replaoes miea 
the compound is a syenite 
(which see). 

Homblower (homT>16-4r), 
n. Gne that blows a hom. 
Hornbook (hom'buk). n. 
I. In former times, the first 
book of children, or that in 
'Which they learned their 
letters : so called from the 
transparent horn covering 
placed over the single page 
of which it UBuaUy con- 
sisted, the whole being fixed 
to a wooden frame with a 
handle. It generally con- 
tained the alphabet in Roman and small let- 
ters, several rows of monosyllables, and the 
Lord's Prayer. 

He teaches boys the Hornbook, Sknk. 



Hornbook. 


Fate, fhr, fat, fall; mfl, met, Mr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mdve; 


tfibo, tub, bull; oil, porad; fi, So. abtme; Jf, So. teg. 
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2. A book containing the first principle of 
any science or branch of kuowledro; u 
manual. 

Hom-bug (honi'bug), n. A popular name 
of one or two species of the stag-beetle, as 
Lucanvs eemm and L. dama. 

Horn-curd (horn'kard), n. A transparent 
graduated hom-plate to use on charts, either 
as a protractor or for meteorologies pur- 
poses to represent the direction of the wind 
in a cyclone. Smyth, 

Hom-dlatemper (hom'dis-tem-pdr), n. A 
disease of cattle affecting the internal sub- 
stance of the horn. 

Homed Xbomd), a. Furnished with or 
having horns; as, homed cattle. In her. 
animus borne with horns are said to be 
homed of such a metal or colour when the 
horns differ in tincture from the animal it- 
self or from the proper colour of such horns. 
Homed-horae (homd'hors), n. The gnu 
(which see). 

MOmedneaB (homd'ncs), n. The state of 
being horned. 

The hof'^tdnfss of the new moon is still faintly 
considered by the vulgar as an omen with reg.ird to 
the weather. Brands. 

Homed- pondweed, ‘n. A plant, ZannU 
ehellia vaUintrU, See XANNIOHELLIA. 
Homed-poppjr (hornd'pop-pi), n. A name 
given to the plants of the genus Olaucium, 
iiat. order PapaveraceoD. See Glauciuh. 
Homed-8Creamer(homd'8krem-Ar),7i. Tlie 
kamichi, an extraordinary South American 
grallatorial bird of the genus Palamedca 
(P. eornuta), having a long, slender, mov- 
able horn projecting from its forehead. Its 
voice Is loud and shrill, and is uttered sud- 
denly and with such vehemence as to have 
a very startling effect. 

Homer (hnni'Ar), n. 1. One who works or 
deals in hom.->2. One who winds or blows 
a horn.— 3. One who horns or cuckolds. - 
4. In old Scots law, one who had been put to 
the horn; an outlaw. 

Hornet (hom'et), n. [A. Sax. himet, hymet, 
from horn, a horn, so called from its an- 
tetmaa or hums, or because its buzzing is com- 
pared to the blowing of a horn ; comp, the 
O. Sax. hornbero, lit. horn-bearer, G. horniss, 
a hornet.] 1. An insect of the genus Vespa j 
or wasp {Vespa erabro), mtich larger and 
stronger than the wasp, and causing more 
severe pain by its sting, its nest is con- 
structea of a substance resembling coarse 
paper, and is often placed in a hollow tree. 
Hence -2. Any one who gives particular 
annoyance. 

More thuii one sultan, hoping to rid themselves of 
the annoyance, fitted out expeditions against the 
island with the' design of crushing the hornets in 
their nest, Prescott. 

> • To bring a nest of hornets about one*s ears, 
to raise up enemies against one's self; to 
bring on accumulation of troubles and an- 
noyances upon one’s self. 

Homllah (hom'lish), n. The garfish or sea- 
needle. See GAliFlSH. 

HomfOOt (l^u^'^Ut), a. Hating a hoof; 
hoofed. 

Homflil (homTulX n. As much as a horn 
holds : said of a drinking-cup or powder- 
flask. See Horn, 2. 

Homle (horn'i), n. A name given in Scot- 
land to the devil, in allusion to the horns 
with which he is generally represented. 
Homlfir (hom'l-fi), v.t To bestow horns 
upon; to nom; to cuckold. [Rare.] 

This versifying my wife has herni/ted me. 

Beau. 6* Ft. 

Homing (hom'ingX n. l. Appearance of 
the moon when increasing or In the form 
of a orescent.— 2. In Soots law, a writing 
Issuing under the king's signet at the In- 
stance of a creditor against his debtor, com- 
manding him in the king’s name to pay or 
perform within a certain time under pain of 
being declared rebel and put In prison; so 
termed from the fact that the ofiloer in for- 
mer times proceeded to the town cross and 
blew a horn before proclaiming the debtor 
a rebel. 

HomlBlI (hom'ish), a. Somewhat like horn; 
luinL 

HoniitoCor-nO'tfiVn. [Sp. ,from homo, L/or- 
nus, a furnace.] In Mot. a low, oven-shaped 
mound, common in the voloanlo districts of 
South America, from whose aides and sum- 
mits oolumiis of hot smoke and other va- 
pours are usually emitted. Homitoi are 
only from 6 to 10 feet in height, and accord- 
ing to Humboldt are not eruptive cones, 
mere intiimescenoes on the fields and 
aides of the larger voloanoea. 


Horn-lantern (homlan-t^niXti. A lantern 
having the plates of horn instead of glass 
Hom-lead (homled), n. Chloride of lead: 
so called by the old chemists because when 
fused it puts on a homy ^pearance. 
Homleaa ^omles), a. HRving no horns. 
Hom-mad (horu'mad), a. Outrageous; 
stark mad: in allusion to an animal that is 
raised to fury and pushes with the horn, or 
to a man infuriated by being homed or 
cuckolded. 

Hom-xnaker (liom'mak-drX n. 1. One who 
makes horns; particularly, a workman who 
moulds horns into drinking-cups. — -2. A 
maker of cuckolds. 

Virtue is no horft'maker, and niy Rusaltnd is vir- 
tuous. Shak. 

Hom-mercory, Hom-quibkBllver(horn^ 
mdr-ku-ri, honi^kwlk-sil-vOr), n. Protochlo- 
ride of mercury or calomel: so called by the 
older chemists because when fused it as- 
sumes a homy appearance. 

Homo (horino), n. Same as Uomito. 
Hom-owl, Homed-owl (hom'oul, homd'- 
oiil), n. A familiar name applied to several 
species of owls having two tufts of feathers 
on the head supposed to resemble horns. 
(See Bubo, 3.) lliis name is. however, more 
especially appropriated to the groat-eared 
owl, hom-owl or eagle-owl (Bubo maximus). 
It inhabits the north of Europe, but is rare 
in this country, it feeds on the larger sorts 
of game, as fawns, hares, grouse, txc. The 
female is larger than the male, and produces 
I two or three white eggs. 

Hom-plke (liorn'pik), n. Another name for 
the garfish (which see). 

Hornpipe (honi'plp), n. 1. An instmment 
of music formerly popular in Wales, con- 
sisting of a wooden pipe with holes, and a 
piece of horn forming the bell-shaped end. 

Trumpet and Welsh harp; hunting horn and horn’ 
fipe. Tatter. 

2. A lively dance tune, now generally written 
in common time. The well-known tune 
The College Hornpipe is of duple measure. 
Btich tunes were no doubt originally com- 
posed for the instrument that bears the 
same name. - 3. The name of a sprightly 
dance supposed to have originated in Eng- 
land, very popular among British sailors. It 
is usually performed by one person. I 

Hom-pOCk (hora'pok), n. A form of small- 
pox in which the pimples are Imperfectly 
suppurating, ichorous, or homy, and semi- 
transparent. 

Horn-poppy (hom'pop-pl), n. Same as 
Horned-poppy. 

Hom'-preaaer (hom'pres-er), n. One who 
presses horn softened by heat into moulds, 
dies, Aq. 

Hom-qulckailyer, n. Sec Horn-mercury. 
Hom-abaylnga (lioni'ahav-ingz), n. pi. 
Scrapings or raspings of the horns of deer. 
Hom-SUhrer (hom^il-vCr), n. Chloride of 
silver: so called because when fused it as- 
sumes a homy ;ippe trance. 

Hom-alate (horn'siat), u. A gray or silice- 
ous stone. Kirioan. 

Hom-apoon (hom'spbn), n. A spoon made 
of horn. 

Homatone (hom'stOn). n. A siliceous stone, 
a sub-species of quartz. It is divided by 
Jameson into splintery, conchoidal, and 
wood -stone. See Chert; Lydian-stone, 
under Ltpian : Touchstone. 

Hoxn-thumbt (hom'tbum), n. A nickname 
for a pickpocket, In alluuon to an old ex- 
pedient of cutpurses, who placed a case or 
Gilmble of horn on their tnumbs to resist 
Hie edge of their knife in the cutting of 
purses. 

I mean a child of the hemdhumb, a babe of the 
booty, boy, a cutpurse. B. yenson, 

Homwork (hom'wArk), n. In fort, a work 
witli one front only, thrown out beyond the 
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glacis for the purpose of either occupying 
riling ground, barring a defile, covering a 
bridge-head, or protecting buildings, the 
including of which in the original enceinte 
would have extended it to an inconvenient 
degree. The front eonaiiti of two demi-baa- 
tlcma connected by a curtain, and usually 


defended, as in the fortress itself, by tenaille, 
ravelin, and covered wav. The flanks are 

g rotected by ditches, and run straight upon 
ie ravelin, bastion, or curtain of the main 
defence, so that the ditch may be swept by 
the latter. 

Homwort (hom'w^^rt), n. A floating aquatic 
plant of the genus Ceratophylliiin, iiat. order 
Ceratophyllacofo. I'he genus contains only 
one species, C. demersnm, which is common 
in pools and slow streams in most parts of 
the world. 

Homwrack (hom'ralc), u. Same as Flustra 
or Sea-mat. 

Homy (horn'O.a. 1. Conslbting or composed 
of horn or horns; resembling horn in ap- 
pearance or comnosition. 'The ravens with 
Aor/ip beaks.’ Hard; exhibiting 

callosities.* 'His homy list.’ Dryden-^ 
3. Having horns or curving pieces like 
horns. 

Reach me the weapons of the shooting god, 

Apollo's gift, the shafts .ind hor»ty bow, J. Hughes. 

Homy-Ftog (hora'i-frog), n. Tlie promi- 
nence in the hollow of a horse's foot. 
Homy-Wlnk Oiorn^i-wingk), n. A popular 
name for the lapwing. 

Horography (hor-ug'ra-fl). n. [Gr. Adm, 
hour, oxiigraphb, to write.] 1. An account of 
the hours. —2. The art of constructing instru- 
ments for showing the hours, as clocks, 
watches, dials; dialling. 

Horologe ( hor ' o-loj ), n. [Fr. horologe, L. 
horologium, Gr. horologion—hora, hour, and 
leg6, to tell.] 1. A piece of mechanism for 
indicating the hours of the day; a time- 
piece of any kind.— 2. t A servant who called 
out or announced the hours. 

Horologer (hdr-oPo-jer), n. A maker or 
vender of clocks and watches; one who 
writes on horology. 

Horologio, Horological Oior-o-loJ'ik, hOr- 
o-loJTk-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a horologe 
or to horology. — 2. In hot. opening and 
closing at certain hours: said of flowers. 
Horol^Ographer (hor-odoJl-o^'ra-fAr), n. 
A maker oT clocks or dials. 
Horologiographlo ( h6r-o lojl-6-graf ^ ik ), 
a. Pertaining to horologiography. 
Horologiography (h6r-0-l0jl-0fp'ra-fl), n. 
[Gr. hora, hour, logos, discourse, andgrapAo, 
to describe.] 1. An account of instruments 
that allow the hour of the day.— 2. The art 
of constructing instruments to show the 
hours, as clocks, watches, dials; horography. 
Horologlat (hdr-oro-jist), n. One versed in 
liorology; a maker of horologes. 

The name of Mr. B. L. Vullianiy; is one well known 
as connected with the highest eminence in his pro- 
fes.sioti as an horotogtsi. Lord Rllesmere. 

Horologium (lidr-o-loj'l-um), n. [L.] The 
Horologe or Clock, a southern constella- 
tion, consisting of twelve stars. It is cut 
by a line passing througli Canopus to the 
southern part of Eridanus. - Uorvlogium 
Floras or Flora's Clock, in bot. a table of the 
hours at which the flowers of certain plants 
open and close in a given locality. 

Horology (hor-oro-li), n. [Gr. hOrologed-— 
hora, hour, and legd, tp indicate. See 
Horologe.] l.t A contrivance for mea- 
suring time; a timc-pioco. 

Before the days of Jerome there were horologies. 

Sir T. Browne. 

2. The science of measuring time, or the 
principles and art of constructing machines 
lor measuring and indicating portions of 
time, as clocks, watches, Ac. 

Horometer (hdr-om'ot-Ar), n. [Gr. Adm, an 
hour, and matron, measure.] An instiu- 
nient to measure time. 

Horometrical (hor-o-met'rik-al), a. [From 
horometry.] Belonging to horometry, or to 
the measurement of time by hours and sub- 
ordinate divisions. 

Horometxy (hor-om'et-ri), n. [Gr. hOra, 
hour, and mstron, measure.] The art, 

E ractice, or mode of measuring time by 
ours and subordinate divisions. 'The 
horometry of the ancients.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Horopter (hOr-op'tdr), n. [Gr. horos, a boun- 
dary, and optir, one who looks, from root 
cm, to see.] In optics, a straight line drawn 
through the point where the two optic axes 
meet, and parallel to Uiat which Joins the 
centres of the two eyes or the two pupils. 
Boroacopo (hOrios-kOpX n. [Fr.. from Gr. 
hdroskopos, a horoscope— Adm, hour, and 
HtopeCtW view or consider.] 1. In otfroi. (a) 
an observation made of the aspect of we 
heavens at a particular moment, as the mo- 
ment of a person’s birth, by which the as- 
trologer claimed to foretell the future, as 
the events of the person’s life ; especli^, 
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the sign of the zodiac rising above the hori- 
zon at such a moiiieiit. (d) A scheme or 
figure of the twelve houses, or twelve si^s 
of the zodiac, in which is marked the dis- 
position of the heavens at a given time, and 
t>y which astrologers formerly told the for- 
tunes of persons, according to the positiou 
of the stars at the time of their birth. 


ger 

perly speaking, the korosi opt ascendant,or first house. 

lyherviiL 

2. A kind of planisphere, invented by John 
of Padua. -- 3. A table of the length of tlie 
days and nights at all places. 

Horoacoper, Horoacoplat (hdr'os-kOp-^r. 
hdr-os'kop-ist), n. One versed in horoscopy. 
Horoacopic, Horoacopioal Oidr-os-kop'ik, 
hOr-os-kop'ik-alX a. Relating to horoscopy. 
Horoacopy (hdr-osHco-pi), 71 . 1 . The art or 

S ractice of predicting future events by the 
isposition of the stars and planets.— 2. The 
aspect of the heavens at the time of a child’s 
birt^. 

Horowe.t a. [A. Sax. hmig^ filthy. Aorti, 
filth.] Foul. Chaucer, 

Horrendous t (hor-ren'dus), a. Fearful; 
frightful. Watts, 

Horrent (hor'rent), a. [L. horrens, horrentis, 
ppr. of horreo, to bristle.] Standing erect 
as bristles ; covered with bristling points ; 
bristling. 

With bright emblazonry ant! horrent arms. Milton. 

We have a life quite rent asunder, horrent with 
asperities and chasms, where even a stout traveller 
might have faltered. Carlyle, 

Horrible (l^<>i’^r^'bl), a. IL. horribUis, from 
horreo, to stand on end, to bristle, to be 
rough, to be terrified; allied to Skr. har^, 
to be delighted, and to have the hairs of 
the body erect from pleasure or fear.] 
Exciting or tending to excite horror; dread- 
ful: terrible; shocking: hideous; as, a hor- 
rible figure or sight; a horrible story. 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round. Milton. 

Syn. Dreadful, frightful, fearful, terrible, 
horrid, flocking, hideous 
Horrlbleness (hor^ri-bl-nes), ti. The 
state or quality of being horrible; hi- 
deousness; dreadfulness; terriblencss. 
HoiTlblete,tn. Horribleness. Chaucer. 
Horzlbly ^or'ri-bli), adv. 1. In a hor- 
rible manner: dreadfully; terribhr; as, 
horribly loud; horribly afraid. Hence 
—2. Excessively; very much. *1 will 
be horribly in love with her* Shakspere, 
Horzld (hor'rid), a. [L horridw, from 
horreo, to stand on end. See IfORRl- 
BLK.] l.t Rough; rugged; bristling. 

Horrid with fem, and intricate with thorn. 

Drytien. 

2. Fitted to excite horror; dreadful; 
hideous; shocking; as, a horrid spectacle 
or sight. 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood. 

That wc the horrider may seem to those 
Which chance to find us. ShaJk. 

3. Shocking; very offensive; abomin- 
able. [ColToq.] 

Already I your tears survey. 

Already hear the horrid things they say. Pope. 

STN.Fiightful, hideous, alanning, shock- 
ing, dreadful, awful, terrific, horrible. 
Horridly (hor'rid-H). adv. In a hor- 
rid or dreadful manner; shockingly. 
Horridness (hor'rid-nes), n. The quality 
of being horrid; hideousness; enormity. 
Horrific (hor-rif'ik), a. [L. horrifi- 
CUM --horror, horror, and facio, to make, to 
cause. ] Causi ng horror. 

I..et . . . nothing ghastly or horrtjic be supposed. 

/x. Taylor. 


the cold fit which precedes a fever, usually 
accompanied with a contt*action of the skin 
into small wiiukles, giving it a kind of rough- 
ness.— 3. A painful emotion of fear, dread, and 
abhorrence; a shuddering with terror and 
loathing; a feeling inspired by something 
Ifightfal and shocking. 

An horror of great darkness fell upon him. Gen. xv. za. 

Horror hath taken hold upon me because of the 
wicked that forsake thy law. Ts. extx. 53. 

4. Tliat which excites horror or dread ; 
gloom; dreariness; as, the horrors of war. 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering |>assenger. 

Milton. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope, 

—The horrors, a result of habits of inebria- 
tion; a state of extreme bodily and mental 
agitation, occasioned by the withdrawal of 
the customary stimulus. 

Horror-Btrlcken, Horror-8tra6k (hor'rSr- 
strik-n, hor*r6r-8truk), a. Struck with horror. 
Hor8,t n. pL Horses. Chaucer, 

Hors da combat (hordekoh-bk). [Fr.] Dis- 
abled from fighting ; rendered useless. 
Hone (how), n. [A. Sax. hors for hros, 
by a metathesis frequent in Anglo-Saxon. 
Comp. Icel. hross (sometimes hors), O.Sax. 

0. H.O. hros, M.H.G. ors, O. rose, D. ros. 
Allied to Skr. hrega or hlega, neighing.] 

1. A quadruped of the genus Eciuus (E. 
caballus), constituting with the ass, zebra, 
and quagga the family Equidie or Solid- 
ungula. (For systematic characteristics 
see Equidjb.) Much doubt exists as to the 
native country of the horse, some referring 
it to Central Asia, some to North Africa, 
and some holding that it is Indigenous in 
many regions. It is also matter of doubt 
whether It is now anywhere to be found in 
its native state, the wild horses of the 
steppes of Tartary and other regions of the 
Old World being possibly descendants of 
animals escaped from domestication, while 
those now living in South America are well 
known to have sprung from the cavalry 
introduced by the Spaniards. Fossil 



to strike or impress with horror. 

Horripilation (hoT^ri-pn-&''shon), n. A sen- 
sation of motion or creeping of the hair of 
the head, resulting from disease, terror, or 
a sudden fright. 

HorriBOnantt (hor-rls'on-ant), a. Horris- 
onoua Blount. 

HorriBOBOUB (hor-ris'on-us), a, [L. horri- 
soims— horreo, to shake, and sonus, sound.] 
Sounding dreadfully; uttering a terrible 
sound. 

Horror (hor^r^r), n. [L. , from horreo, to shake 
or shiver, or to set up the bristles, to be rough. 
See Horriblb.] 1. 1 A shaking or trembling, 
as of the surface of water; a ruffling or rippl- 
ing. *8ach fresh horror as you see driven 
through the wrinkled waves.^ Chapman.— 

2. A shaking, shivering, or shuddering, as in 


Horse. 

a. Muzzle, b. Gullet, f. Crest, d. Withers, e. Chest. 
/, Loins, Girth, h. Hip or ilium, i. Croup. A, Haunch 
or quarters. /, Thigh, m. Hock, n. Shank or cannon. 
o. Fetlock. /, Pastern, q. Shoulder-bone or scapula, 
r, Flbow. X. Fore thigh or arm. /, Knee, u. Coronet, 
v. Hoof w. Point of hock, jr. Hamstring, jr jr. Height. 


horses have been found associated with the 
mammoth and other extinct quadrupeds in 
the drift and in the bone-caverns of both 
the Old and New Worlds, twenty species 
having been described from North America 
alone, although no horses existed in America 
when it was discovered by Columbus. Tlie 
horse varies much in form, size, and char- 
acter with the climate and nature of the 
district it inhabits. It is now found in 
greatest perfection in England. Two breeds 
—namely, the large, powerful, black breed 
of Flanders, and the Arabian— have contri- 
buted more than all others to develop the 
present English varieties from the orimnal. 
comparative light-limbed, wiry race found 
by Cesar. The former laid the foundation 
of size, strength, and vigour for draught- 
horses and for those anciently used in war; 
while, when mailed armour was laid aside, 
and the horse began to be used for the chase, 
the latter conferred speed and endurance. 
The ladies* palfrey is largely derived from 
the Spanish genet, a small, beautiful, fleet 
variety of the Moorish barb. The hunter, 


characterized by speed, strength, and endur- 
ance, represents the old Encnish, Flandei'S, 
and Arabian breeds. The race-horse has less 
of Flemish and more of Arabian blood. 
Other leading varieties are the Suffolk 
Punch and Clydesdale, both chiefly of 
Flanders blood, and the best for draught 
and agriculture; and several varieties of 
ponies, as Galloway. New Forest, Shetland, 
kc. Carriage, riding, and other horses 
combine the above breeds In varying de- 
grees, as speed, strength, size, Ac., are re- 
quired. Horses are said to have * blood* 
or * breeding* in proportion aa they have 
a greater or less strain of Arab blood, llie 
wild horse of Tartary is called a tarpan, 
that of North Africa a koomrah, and that of 
America a mustang, the last being descended 
from European parents imported.— 2. The 
male animal, in distinction from the female. 
3. Cavalir; a body of troops serving on 
horseback: in this sense it nas no plural 
termination; as, a thousand horse; a regi- 
ment of horse. —4. A wooden frame with legs 
for supporting something.— 5. A wooden 
frame on which soldiers are made to ride by 
way of punishment: sometimes called a 
Timber-mare.— 6. In mining, a hard part of 
a rock occurring in the middle of a lode, and 
dividing it into two branches. ^ ' 7. Naut. 
a rope extending from the middle of a yard 
to its extremity to support the sailors while 
they loose, reef, or furl the sails; also, a thick 
rope extended near the mast for hoisting 
a yard or extending a sail. — 8. In pn/if- 
ing, an apparatus of a desk-like shape, 
placed ou the bank close to the tympaii of 
the press, on which the paper to be printed 
is laid.— 9. Among workmen, work cnarged 
for before it is executed. — Itorse, as a prefix 
in a compound word, often implies large- 
ness and coarseness; as horse-chestnut, horse- 
radish, Acm-iniissel, horse-p\«y.—To take 
horse, (a) to set out to ride on horseback. 
ffi)To be covered, as a mare, (c) In mining, 
to divide into branches for a aistance: said 
of a vein. 

Horae (hors), VX pret. & pp. horsed; 
ppr. horsing, 1. To provide with a horse; 
to supply a horse or liorses for. 

My lord, Sir John Umfrcville turn’d me back 
With Joyful tidings; and, being better horsed. 
Outrode roe. Shak, 

He talked .^bout . . . who horsed the coach 
by which lie had travelled so many a time. 

Th ack erny, 

2. To sit astride; to bestride. 

Stalls, bulks, windows, 

Are smothered, leads are filled, and ridges 
horsed 

'With variable complexions, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see liiin. Shak. 

8. To cover; said of the male.— 4. To 
place on the back of a horse ; hence, to 
take on one’s own back. 

The spirit korsd him, like a sack, 

Upon the vehicle his back. Hndibras. 

5. To place (a boy) on the back of an- 
other for the purpose of Hogging him. — 
To horsi on, to drive on ; to push, as a 
person or work. [Slang ] 

Horae (hors), v.i. l. To got on horse- 
back.— 2. Among workmen, to charge 
work before It is executed. 

Horae, t a. Hoarse. Chaucer, 
Horae-ant (hors'ant), ti. See Horse- 

SMMBT. 

Horae-arm (hors'kim), n. In mining, 
the part of the horse-whim to which 
horses are attached. 

Horae -artillery (hors'Er-til-ld-rl^ ti. 
Mint, a branch of field-artillery specially 
equipped to manosuvre with cavalry, having 
lighter guns than ordinary field-artillery, 
and all the gunners mounted on horseback. 
Smyth. 

Horaeback (liomliak), n. The back of a 
horse, particularly that part of the back on 
which the rider sits : used generally in the 
phrase on horseback, that is, mounted or 
riding on a horse. 

1 saw them salute oh heruback. Shak, 

Horae-1>alm(horsl>am), ti. Collinsonia. an 
American genus of strong-scented labiate 
plants, having large leaves, and flowers of a 
yellowish colour. 

Horae-tMmradOl (hors'ba-raks), n. pf. Bar- 
racks for cavaby, 

Hdzvebaaa (hors^banX n. A small field- 
bean usually given to horses. 

HoziaUotik chorslilok), ti. 1. A block or 
stage on which one steps in mounting and dis- 
mounting from a horse.— 2. A square ftame 
of strong boards employed by exoavators to 
elevate 8ie ends of their wheeling planks. 
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Horseboat (hon'bOtX n. l. A boat used in 
convey iuK hones over a river or other water. 
2. A boat moved by horses; a species of 
ferry-boat. 

Horse-box (honl>oksX A closed carriage 
or vehicle for transporting horses by rail- 
way; an inclosure for horses in a vessel. 
Horseboy (hors'i)oi), n. A boy employed in 
dressing and tending horses; a stable-boy. 
Horse -bramble (hon'bram-bi), n. A 
brier; a wild rose. 

Horse-breaker (l^un'brak-dr), n. l. One 
whose employment is to break or tame 
hones, or to teach them to draw or carry.— 
2. A female of the demi-monde: generally 
accompanied by the epithet pretty, * The 
pretty horse-breakers of Rotten-row. ' Times, 
[Slang.] 

Horse-cassia (horsneash-i-a), n. A legumi- 
nous plant (Cathocarpiui Javanieus) bearing 
long pods which contain a black cathartic 
pulp, used in Hindustan as a hone medi- 
cine. 

Horse-chestnut (hors'ches-nut), 7i, [From 
the seeds having been formerly ground as 
food for horses.] Hie popular name of a 
handsome genus of trees or 8lirubs(Ailsculus) 
belonging to the nat. order Sapindacese. hav- 
ing large opposite digitate leaves, and ter- 
minal panicles of showy white, yellow, or 
rod flowen. jE. Ilippoeastanum (the com- 
mon horse-chestnut) is familiar to every 
one, and has been long cultivated in Britain. 
The seeds are large and farinaceous, and 
have boon used as food for animals ; they 
aro bitter, and have been employed as a 
sternutatory; the bark is bitter, astringent, 
and febrifugal. It is said to have been 
brought from Constantinople in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and is 
supposed to be a native of Northern Asia. 
Three other species are found in North 
America, where they are popularly known 
under the name of Bttckeye. 

Horse-^Oth (hors'kloth). n. A cloth to 
cover a horse. 

Horse-couper, Horae-cowper (horsTcoup- 
6r). n. [ftorse, and Sc. eouper, a dealer, 
especially in horses or cattle, from same root 
as cheap, cAapmnn. ] A horse-dealer. [Scotch. ] 
Hone-courser (hoiVkdrs-6r), n. l. One that 
runs horses or keeps race-horses. 2. t [For 
horse-seorser. See SooRSK. ] A dealer in horses. 
Horse-crab (hons'krab), n. The king-crab 
(which see). 

Horse-cucumbe^ ^ors' ku-kum-bdr), n. A 
Urge green cucumber. 

Hor8e^ealer(hor8'ddl-er), n. One who buys 
and sells horses. 

Horse-doctor (hors'dok-t6r), n. One who 
treats the diseases of horses ; a farrier; a 
veterinary surgeon. 

Horse-drench (hors'drensh), n. 1. A dose of 
physic for a horse.— -2. The horn or other 
instrument by which the medicine is ad- 
ministered. 

Hone-enunet (hors^em-met), n, A species 
of large ant, the Formica ritfa. Called also 
Horse-ant. 

Hone-fiBUm (hors'f&s), n. A lung, course, 
indelicate face. Johnson. 

Hone-llBUSed (horsTast), a. Having a long, 
coarse face; ugly. 

Horse-fair (hors' far), n. A fair or market 
at which chiefly horses are sold. 
Horse-fettler (horsTot-i-^r), n. In mining, 
a workman who provides for and attends to 
the horses kept underground. 

Horse-finch (hors'flnsn), n. A local name 
for the chafflnch (FringUla ccelebs), 
Horsefiesh (hors'fleshX n. l. The flesh of a 
horse.— 2. Horses generally. 'A consum- 
mate Judge of horse^sh.* Lever.— The 
nkme given to a species of Bahamas maho- 
gany, probably from its colour. 

Horsefly (hors'fll), n. A large fly (GSstrus 
equvM) that stings horses and sucks their 
blood, the latter characteristic distinguish- 
ing it from the gadfly. 

HorsefOOt (horsTgt). n, l. A plant. Tnssi- 
logo Far/ara, called sXsQCoWs-foot—2, The 
common name of a crustacean of the genus 
Limulus, so called from its resemblance to 
a horse's hoof; the king-crab. 
Horse-gentian (hors'Jen-shi-an), n. Trios- 
teum, an American genus of coarse, hairy, 
perennial herba Called also Feverwort 
Horse-gin (hors'Jin), n. A gin, drawn by a 
horse, for raising great weignta See Gin. 
Horseguards (hora'gSr^). n. pi 1. A lYody 
of cavalry for guarda See Gu ARua —2. The 
name s^ven to the public office, Whitehall. 
London, appropriated to the departments 
under the commander-in-chief.— a The mi- 


litary authorities at the head of the war 
department, in contradistinction to the civil 
chief, the secrotary-at-war. 

Horsehair (hors'har), n. sing, and pL The 
hair of horses, more particularly that of the 
mane and tail. 

Horse-hoe (hors'lio). n. An agricultural im- 
plement consisting of thrust-hoe blades, 
variously modified, and attached to a frame 
in order to lie drawn by a horse. Horse- 
hoes are employed for crops sown in drills. 
In turnip husbandry ahorse-hoe with several 
blades is often used to clear away the weeds 
from an interval. See Ho£. 

Horse-hoe (hors'hO), v. t. To hoe or clean a 
field by means of horsea 
Horse-iron, Horsing-iron (hors'l-^ru. 
hors'ing-l-6m), ?h A kind of caulking used 
for horsing-up, that is, hardening in the 
oakum of a vessel's seams. 

Horse-Jockey (hors'jo-ki). n. A professional 
rider or trainer of race-horses ; a dealer in 
horses. 

Horse-jockeyship(hoi'8'Jo-ki-ship), n. The 
state or quality of a horse-jockey. 
Horse-keeper (horslcep-er). n. One who 
keeps or tiuces care of horses. 
Horse-knacker niors'nak-^r), n. A pur- 
chaser of diseased or worn-out horses, who 
kills them for their commercial products. 
Horseknavet (hors^nav), n. A groom. 
Gower. 

Horse-knop ( hors ^ nop), n. The flower- 
head of Centaurea nigra. 

Horse-latitudes (horsMa-ti-tadz). n.pl. 
NaxU. a space between the westerly winds 
of higher latitudes anti the trade-winds, no- 
torious for tedious calms, and so called be- 
cause the old navigators freciuently there 
threw overboanl the horses they wore trans- 
porting to America and the West Indies. 
Horse-laugh (horsTaf), n. [Probably hoarse 
laugh.] A loud, coarse, boisterous laugh. 

Thrusting hnlf-a-^rown into each of his pockets, 
and a hanaand wrist alter it. he burst into «i horse- 
iattgh, Dickens, 

Horse-leech (horslech), n, A largo Iccch. 
8eo Leech. 

Horse-leech (horsTSch), n, A horse-doctor; 
a farrier. 

Horse-litter (hors Tit- t^r), n. A carriage 
hung ou poles which are home by and be- 
tween two horses. 

Horseload (horsldd), h. A load for a horse; 
a large number or quantity. * Their hurse- 
load of citations. ' Milton, 

Horse-loaft (horsTOf), n. A largo loaf com- 
posed of beans and wheat ground together, 
used for feeding horses. 

Oh that 1 were in my oat-tub. with rkjiorse-loe^; 


Soinctiiiiig tu hearten tne. 


Beau, ^ i 


Horsely (horsTi), a. In the manner of a 
horse; having the qualities of a horse: ap- 
plied to a horse, as manly is to a man. 
f Ludicrous. ) 

Horse-mackerel (hors^niak-«r-el). n. A 
species of flsh. the scad (Camnx Trachurus), 
about the size of a mackerel, but with oily 
rank flesh. 

Horseman (horsTnan). n. l. A rider on 
horseback; one who uses and manages a 
horse. 

A skilful horseman and a huntsman bred. 

Dryden. 

2. A soldier who serves on horseback.— 3. A 
variety of pigeon. 

Horsemansnip (hors' man-ship), n. The 
act or art of riding, and of training and 
managing horses; equestrian skill. See 
Manege. 

And witch the world with nobler horseffmv^hij^. 

Horse-marine (hors'ma-ren). n. An awk- 
ward lubberly person: one as entirely un- 
fitted for the place he is in as a cavalry 
force would be in a soa-flght. The Aorse- 
7narines are a mvthical body of troops, the 
non-existence of which is often not sufll- 
ciently realized by the unwary. [Nautical 
slang.] 

Horse-marten (liors'mAr-ten), n. A kind of 
large bee. of the genus Bombus. 

Horse-meat (hors'met), n. Food for horses; 
provender. 

Horse-mill (hors'mil), n. A mill turned by 
a horse or horses. 

Horse-milliner (hors'mil-in-Ar), n. One 
who supplies ribbons and other decorations 
for horses. 

Horsemint (liors'mintx n. A wild mint, 
Mentha sylvestris; also a North American! 
name for Monarda punotata, an odorous 
erect herb, with entire or toothed leaves 
closely surrounded with bracts, common in 
America from New Fork southward. 


Horse-mnskroom ( horsTuush-rom ), n. A 
term commonly applied to the larger kinds 
of niushi‘ 00111 , as Agariexis arvensis, to the 
exclusion of the true edible mushroom. A, 
caxnpestris, 

Horse-mnssel (hors'mus-l), xk a large 
mussel. 

Horse-nail (hors'nal). n. A nail for fasten- 
ing a horse's shoo to the hoof. 

Horse-path (hors 'path), n. A path fur 
horses, as by canals. 

Horse-pick (hors'pik), n. A kind of hook, 
often forming part of a large pocket-knife, 
for removing a stone from a horse's foot. 
Horseplay (hors'pla). n. Rough, coarse, or 
rude play. 

I.ady G has as much horseplay in her raillery 

as Miss Howe. Sir tV. Scott, 

Horsepond (hors' pond), n. A pond for 
watering horses. 

Horse-power (hors'pou-6r). n. The power 
of a horse or its equivalent; the force with 
which a horse acts when drawing. Tlie 
nioclo of ascertaining a horse's power is to 
find what weight he can raise and to what 
height in a given time, the horse being sup- 
posed to pull horizontally. From a variety 
of experiments of this sort it is found that 
a horse, at an average, can raise ISO lbs. 
weight at the velocity of 2^ miles per hour. 
The power of a horse exerted in this way Is 
made the standard for estimating the power 
of a steam-engine. Thus we speak of an 
engine of eo or 80 horse-pow'cr, each horse- 
power being estimated as equivalent to 
38,000 lbs. raised one font high per minute. 
Engineers differ widely in their estimate of 
the work a horse is able to execute. That 
given above is the estimate of Boulton and 
Watt based on the work of London dray- 
horsoB, but it is considered much too hign, 
17,400 foot-pounds per minute being gene- 
rally considered nearer the truth. As it 
matters little, however, wliat standard be 
assumed, provided it be uniformly used, that 
of Watt has been generally adopted. The 
general rule for estimating the power of a 
steam-engine in terms of this unit is to mul- 
tiply together the pi^essiire in pounds on a 
square Inch of the piston, the area of the 
piston in inches, the length of the stroke in 
feet, and the number of strokes per minute, 
the result divided bv 33,000 wfil i^ve the 
horse-power, deducting one-tenth for fric- 
tion. As a horse can exert its full force only 
for about six hours a day, one horse-power 
of machinery is equal to that of 4*4 horses. 
^-Nominal or calculated horse-power is a 
term still used, hut of little real value, from 
its being calculated on steam at a pressure 
much below the real power exerted. Some- 
times the real, actual, or indicated horse- 
power exceeds the xiominal by as much aa 
three to one. 

Horse-purslane (hors'pers-lan), n. A plant. 

Triaxithetna rnonogj/num. 

Horse-race (hors'ras). n. A race by horses; 
a match of horses in running. 
Horse-racing(ho]*B'r&s-ing). n. ITiepractice 
or art of running horses. 

Horse-radish (nors'rad-ish), n. [From its 
being supposed to be wholesome for horses.] 
A well-known plant, Coehlearia Armoraeia, 
the root of which has a pungent taste. 
See COCHLEARIA, SOUKVr-ORASS. 

Horse-radish Tree, n. An Indian tree 
(MoHnga pterygospenna), haying pinnate 
leaves ana long threo-valved pod-like cap- 
sules. from which an oil. called Asn-otT, is 
obtained. The fresh root has a pungent 
odour and warm taste, much like tnat of a 
hoise-radish. 

Horse-railroad 0iorB'ral-rdd).n. A railroad 
on which the carriages are drawn by horses; 
a tramway. 

Horse-rake (hors'r&k), n. A large rake 
drawn by a horse. See Rakk. 

Horseroad. See Horseway. 

Horse-rug (hors'mg), n. A woollen cover 
for a horse. 

Horse-run (hors'run). n. A contrivance for 
drawing up loaded wheelbarrows, by the 
help of a horse, from the bottoms of exca- 
vations for canals, docks, Ac, 

Horse-shoe (hors'shO). n. l. A shoe for 
horses, consisting commonly of a narrow 
plate of iron bent into a form somewhat re- 
sembling the letter U. so as to accommodate 
itself to the shape of the horse's foot— 

2. Anything shaped like a horse-shoe; speci- 
fically, (a)in/orf. a work of a round or oval 
form: (b) In zool, a kind of crustacean, called 
also Horse-crab and Horsefoot. See Horss- 
rooT, 2. 
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Horse-shoe (hotVshO), a. Having the form 
of a horso-snoe. -//om-itAcM! matpiet, an 
artiftcial steel magnet nearly in the form of 
a horse's shoe. In these magnets the poles 
are brought near each otheij and they ai'e 
thus very convenient when the action of 
both poles is wanted. Their magnetism is 
also more easily presei-ved than that of 
straight magnetic bars, as it is only neces- 
sary for this purpose to connect the two 
poles with a short bur of soft iron, called an 
annature. Towerful magnetic batteries are 
sometimes constructed by uniting a number 
of )ioi* 3 c-shoe magnets, laying the one over 
the other, with all their poles similarly dis- 
posed. and fastening them firmly together 
in a leather or copper case. 
Horseslioe-head (hors'shb-hed). n. A dis- 
ease of infants in which tlie sutures of the 
skull are too open: opposed to headmotUd 
ahoL 

Horse-Bhoelng (hors'shb-ing). n. The act 
nr employment of shoeing horses. 
Horseshoe-vetdi (hors'imb-vech). n. See 
Horsk-vetch. 

Horse-soldier (hors'sbl-J6r). n. A cavalry 
soldier. 

Horse-stealer, Horse-tbief (hors'stel-br. 
hors'thef), n. A stealer of horses. 
Horse-stealing (hors'stel-ing), n. The crime 
of stealing a horse or horses. 
Horse-stinger (hors'stiiig-^r), ik The dra- 
gon-fly. 

Horsetail (hors'tal). 7k l. The tail of a 
horse.— 2. A Turkisli standard. See Tail. 

The well-known distinction of r.'ink between the 
two classes of pachas consi.sts in the iitimbcr of 
horse tails which arc carried before them as Aand- 
ards. JUrande. 

3. A popular name for plants of the genus 
Equisetiim (which see). - Shrubby korwtail^ 
a popular name for plants of the genus 
Kpnedra. nat. order Guetaccse. They are 
branching shrubs, natives of the sandy sea- 
shores of temperate climates in both hemi- 
spheres. The fniit is a succulent cone, 
formed of two carpels, with a single seed in 
each, and in the case of K, distachya, abun- 
dant in the southern parts of Kussla. is 
oaten by the peasants. 

Horae-tblatle (hors'this-l), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Oirsium, con- 
sisting of rough prickly thistles, distin- 
guislied from Canluus by having the recep- 
tacle covered with chaffy biistles, and the 
achenes crowned with a soft feathery 
pappus. 

Horse-tongue (hors'tung), n. l. The tongue 
of a horse. — 2. A plant of the genus Ruscus, 
called also Butcher' t-broom (which see). 

Horse -veteb. Horseshoe -veteb (hors'- 

vech, hui-s'shb-vech), 7k A plant of the 
genus Hippocrepis (//. co/nosa), cultivated 
for the beauty of Its flowers. See HlPJ’O- 
CRKPIS. 

Horseway, Horseroad (hors'wa. hors'rbd), 
n. A way or road in which horses may 
travel. 

Know'st thou the way to Dover? Both stUc and 
gate, horseway .and footpath. Shak. 

Horseweed (horsVed), n. A composite 
plant, jb'riyerun cauadeuee, a very common 
weed. 

Horse-Wblm (hors'whimX n. In mining, 
a machine, worked by a horse, for raising 
ore or water from a mine. 

Horsewbip (horsewhip), n. A whip for driv- 
ing or strikiiig horses. 

Horsewbip (hoiVwhip),i;.f. pret (fe pp. Aorse- 
tohipped; ppr. homeiokipping. To lash; to 
strike with a horsewhip. 

I told him to consider himself horsewhipjed, and 
he said he would make a point of doing so. T. nook. 

Horsewoman (hors'wum-an). n. A woman 
who is able to ride on horseback. 
Horseworm (hors'wArm). n. A worm that 
infests horses; a bolt. 

Horsly, t adv. After the manner of a horse. 
Chaueer. 

Horsy, Horsey (liors'i). a. Belated to or 
connected with horses; fond of or much 
taken up with horses; as. turrey talk; a horiry 
man. 

Hortation (hort-a'shon), n. [L. hortaiio, 
from hctrtor, to exhort.] The act of exhort- 
ing or giving advice ; exhortation ; advice 
intended to encourage. 

Hortative (hort'at-iv). a. Giving exhorta- 
tion; advisory. 

Hortative (hort'&t-lv). n. A precept given 
to incite or encourage; exhortation. 

For iinidiers. I find the general, commonly, in their 
h&ruetsvest put men In mind of their wives end chil- 
dren. BaeoH. 


Hortatory (hort'a-ta-il). a. Encouraging; 
inciting; giviiig advice; as. a hortatory 
speech. 

He much commended Ijhw*s Sedoas Call, which 
he said was the finest piece of hortatory theology in 
the Uinguage. Boswell, 

Hortensialt (lior-ten'shal). a. [L. horten- 
KM. fixmi Aerfus, a garden.] Fit for a gar- 
den. 

Horticultor (hor'ti-knlt-Ar). n, [L. hortuo, 
a garden, and ctdtor, a cultivator, from 
cofo, cu/tum. to cultivate.] One who culti- 
vates a garden; a horticulturist. [Rare.] 
HorUcultural (hor-ti-kurtur-alX a- Per- 
taining to the culture of gardens. 

Horticulture (hur^ti-kul-tur). n. [L. hortuo, 
a garden, and eultura, culture, from eolo, 
to cultivate.] The cultivation of a garden; 
the art of cultivating or managing gardens. 
The ordinary productions of horticulture 
are generally classed under tho three heads 
of fruits, flowers, and culinary vegetables. 
In large gardens there are genoriuly sepa- 
rate departments for each of these classes; 
but in small gardens they are usually more 
or less combined. 

Horticulturist (hor-ti-kul'tflr-ist). n. One 
who practises the art of cultivating gar- 
dens 

Hortulau (hor^iu-lanX a. [L. hortulanue, 
from hortuo^ a garcienj Belonging to a 
garden; as. a hortulan calendar. [l]^re.] 

Hortus Siccus (hor-tus siklius). n. [L.] 
Lit a dry garden: a collection of specimens 
of plants carefully dried and preserved; a 
herbarium. 

Hortyard t (hort'yhrdx n. An orcliard. 

Tlie hortyard entering, admires the fair 
And pleiisaiit fruits. Sandys, 

Horus (hb'ruaX n. Same as Ortis. 

Hosanna (ho-zan'na). n. [Heb.. save. I be- 
seech you.] An exclamation of praise to 
God. or an invocation of blessings. 

Our glad hosannas. Prince of Peace, 

Tliy welcome shall proclaim. Voddridj^e. 

Hose (bbz), n. pi. Hose (formerly AosenV 
[A. Sax. hone; comp. G. and Dan. hoee, O.G. 
and Icel. hoea, hose. From tho German 
the word passed into the Romance lan- 
guages; comp. O.Fr. hose, It. uosa; and pro- 
bably tho W. ho8, hoean, hose, is also bor- 
rowed. or it may be from htvs, a covering. 
The root meaning of the Teutonic word is 
doubtful. Wedgwood connects it with Dan. 
hase, husk.] 1. Close-fitting trousers or 
breeches reaching to the knee. 

His youthful hose, wcU saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank. Shak, 

2. Covering for the lower part of the legs, 
including tho feet; stockings. -3. A flexible 
tube or pipe for conveying water or other 
fluid to any required point, as that con- 
nected with a flre-engine.— 4. The hollow 
part of a spade, or other tool of a similar 
kind, which receives the end of tho shaft or 
handle.— 5. In printing, a case connected by 
hooks with the platen fur guiding and rais- 
ing Ilooe-hooku, the hooks by wliich the 
platen of a printing-press is suspended. 

Hose-beelert (hdz'hel-4r).n. One who heel- 
pieces or patches hose; a cobbler or mender 
of the nether garments. 

Hosen (hOz'n), n. Old plural of hooe. 

Hose-reel (hoz'r^l). n. A light carriage fur- 
nished with a large revolving drum or reel 
for carrying hose for fire-en^nes. file. 

Hosier (Ii6\hi-Ar). tk One who deals in 
stockings and socks. Ac., or in goods knit 
or woven like hose; one who deals in under- 
clothing of every description. 

Hosiery (ho'zhi-A-ri). n. l. Stockings in 
general; worsted go<uls; a supply or assort- 
ment of stockings and socks, or articles knit 
like these; a supply of underclothing gene- 
rally.— 2. A manufactory where stockings, 
Ac., are woven by machinery.-— 8. The busi- 
ness of a hosier. 

Hospice (hos^pJs). n. [Fr.. from L. hospitium, 
hospitality, a lodging, an inn.] A place of 
refuge or entertainment for travelleiv on 
some difficult road or paw. as among the 
Alps, kept by monks, who als6 occupy it as 
a convent; os. the Hoepiee of the Great St. 
Bernard. 

HonitableChos'pit-a-blXa. [Fr. hoopUabU, 
Ii. hoopitaliM, from hoopeo, hoipiHf, a host^ a 
. guest. Bee Host.] 1. Receiving and enter- 
i taining strangers with kindness and without 
I reward; kind to strangers and guests: dis- 
' posed to treat guests with generous kind- 
new; as. a hokpUable man.— 2. Proceeding 
from or indicating kindnew to guests; mani* 
festtng generosity; as, a hoopitabU table, 
with kospitahU ritci relieve the poor. Drydon, 


Hospitableness ( hos^pit-a-bi-nes X n. The 
quality of being hospitable. 

His (Abraham’s) benignity to strangers, and Aar- 
pitablentss, is remarkuble among all his deeds of 
goodness. Barrow, 

Hospitably (hos'pit-a-blix adv. In a hos- 
pitable manner; with generous an^ liberal 
entertainment 

The Tornier liveth as piously and hospitably as the 
other. Swift. 

Hospitage t (hos'pit-aJX n. Hospitality. 
Hospital (hos'plt-al). n. [O.Fr. homtal^ 
Mod. Fr. hipUal; L.L. hoepUale, from L. Aos- 
pitoita, hospitable. See Host, Hobtkl.] l.tA 
place of shelter or entertainment; an inn. 

A goodly castle plac’d 

Foreby a river, in a pleasant dale; 

Which chousing for that evening's hospital. 

They thither march'd. Spenser. 

2. Any building for the reception of any class 
of persons who are unable to supply their own 
wants, and are more or less dependent upon 
public help to have those wants supplied. 
Hospitals are of various kinds, accorafng to 
the nature of the wants they supply, and 
the claw of porsons for whom thev are 
intended. A large number of hospitajs are 
medical; others are for the reception of 
persons laboui*iiig under incurable diseases; 
others for the aged and infirm ; others for 
the education of the children of people in 
poor circumstances; others for the reception 
of disabled soldiers and sailors, and so on. 
Hospital] (bos'pit-al), a. Hospitable. 
Hospital-gangrene (hos'pit al-gang'grSnX 
7k A species of ulcerating gangrene, pecu- 
liarly characterized by its infecuous nature, 
and its tendency to attack wounds or ulcers 
in crowded hospitals. 

Hospitalism (hos'pit-al-IzmX n. The system 
of conducting a hospital in such a way as 
that large nmnbers of patients are crowded 
together into a single ward, so that diseases, 
especially what arc called hospital diseases, 
as phagedsena. erysipelas, pynmia, Ac., are 
propagated. 

Hospitality (1ios-pit-aVi-ti). n. [Fr. fiospit- 
aliU; h. hospita litas, hospitality. See IlOS- 
piTAfii.R.] The act or practice of one who 
is hospitable ; reception and entertainment 
of strangers or guests without reward, or 
with kind and generous liberality. 

A bishop then must be . . . given to hospitality. 

1 Tiiri. iii. a. 

He (Bishop Morley^ preached (on Christmas day) 
upon the song of the .'ingcls. ... He did much press 
us to Joy ill these publi» days of joy, and to hospit- 
ality. Pepys* Diary. 

Hospitaller (hos'pit-al-Ar), n. [From Aos- 
pital] One residing 
in a hospital for the 
purpose of receiving 
the poor, the sick, 
and the stranger; spe- 
cifically, one of a reli- 
gious community, of 
which there were sev- 
eral. whose office it 
was to relieve the 
poor, the stranger, 
and the sick ; one of 
an order of knights 
who built a hospital 
at Jerusalem in A.i>. 
1042 for pilgrims. 
Tliese last were called 
Knights of St. John, 
and, after their re- 
moval to Malta, Knights qf Malta. 
Hospitate t (hos'plt-at), v.i. [ L. hosptior. 1 
To be the recipient at hospitality; to reside 
or lodge under the roof of another. Grow. 
Hospitotet (hos'pit-&tX v.t To receive with 
hospitality; to lodge. 

HlwpitlcmBt (hos-pt'shusX a. Hospitable. 
'The shire's hospitiaus town.* Drayton. 
HOSPlMimi (hos-pFshi-iimX n. [L. } 1 . A 
place or inn for the reception of strangers; 
a hospice (which seeX— 2. In taw, an Inn of 
Court. 

Hospodar (hoB-pO-darO> n. [O.Slav. goopo» 
dafj. lord.] A title of dimity formerly 
borne by the vassal princes of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. and in earlier times by the 
prinoesof Lithuaniaand the kings of Poland. 
Host (hflstX n. [O. Fr. hosts, Fr. h6U; from 
lu A<M!fMi£. ho^Uis, a host^ a guest; comp. 
gnsst From the L hospes are also derived 
noopUal, hostlsr, hostelry, hoUl, Ac. ] 1. One 
who receives and entertains another at his 
own house, whether gratuitously or for com- 
peneation: one from whom another receives 
food, lodging, or entertainment; a landlord : 
the ooireiatlva of gusst. 

Homer never entertained either guetle or hsite 



Knight Hospitaller. 
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with loner speeches till the mouth of huneer be 
stopped. SirP.SMnty, 

When he had observed them, he told the Most of 
the house, that *one of those horses had travelled 
far, and he was sure his four shoes had been made 
in four several counties.' Clarendon. 

2. In physiol, and pathcil, an animal or 
oraaiiinm in or oii whose oraans a parasite 
exists. 

Host (hdst), o.i. To lodge at an inn; to 
receive entertainment. [Kare.] 

Go, bear it to the Centaur, where we host Shah, 

Hoitt (host), V. t To give entertainment to. 

* Unmeet to host such guests. ' Spemer. 
Hoat (host), n, [L. hostU, a stranger, an 
enemy; L.L., an army.] 1. An army; a 
number of men embodied for war. 

A host so i^rcat as covered all the held. Dryden. 

2. Any great number or multitude. 

Not to sneak of the host of smaller men whose 
poor thouj^hts clothe themselves on the nlatforin and 
through the press in poorer words. Dr. Caird. 

Host (lidst)[, n. [L. hostia, a sacrincial victim, 
from hoHtio, to strike: applied to the Sav> 
lour, who was offered for the sins of men.] 
In the Mom. Cath. Ch. the consecrated 
w'afer, representing the body of Christ, or. 
as Roman Catholics believe, transubstanti- 
ated into his own body. 

Host, Hoast (host), n. [A. Sax. hwosta, a 
cuugli. j A cough; a single act of coughing. 
[Scotch.] 

Hostage (host'aj), n. fO.Fr. hostage, Fr. 
6tage, L.L. hostagivs, obstagivs, obsidatu 
eus, from L. obses, obsidis, hostage. For 
change of L. term, aticus into Fr. age, see 
Homaoe.] A person given as a pledge or 
security for the performance of the condi- 
tions of a treaty or stipulations of any kind, 
and on the performance of which the person 
is to be released. 

lie that hath wife and children, hath given host- 
aj^es to fortune: for they are impediments to great 
enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. Bacon. 

Hostel (hos^tel), n. 1. An inn. 

And thus our lonely lover rode away. 

And, pausing at a hostel in the marsh, 

There fever seized liitn. Tennyson. 

2. t A small unendowed college in Oxford and 
Cainbiidge. 

Hosteler (bds'tcl-6r), n. l. An innkeeper. 
2.t A student in n hostel at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

Hostelry (li5s'tcl-ri), n. An inn; a lodging- 
house. * Lost, seeing hia utter destitution 
and hopeless of payment, a receiver of 
lodgers should refuse to admit him into tho 
hostelry.* Landor. 

Hostess (hOst'es). n. A female host; a 
woman who entertains guests at her house, 
either gratuitously or for compensation; a 
woman who keeps an inn. 

Hostess-sllip (host'es-ship), n. Tho charac- 
ter or business of a hostess. 

Hostlet (hds'ti), n. [L. hostia, a sacriflee. 
See Host. ] The consecrated wafer. 

Hostile (hos'til), a, [L. hostilis, from, hostis, 
an enemy, a foreigner. ] Belonging, suitable, 
or appropriate to an enemy; showing ill- 
will and malevolence, or a (fesire to thwart 
and injure; as, a hostile force: hostile Inten- 
tions; a hostile country; he was hostUe to 
tho scheme.— S yn. Warlike, inimical, un- 
friendly, adverse, opposite, contrary, re- 
pugnant. 

Hostile^ (h0B'til-4i), ado. In a hostile 
manner. 

1 was speaking of tlie greatest human happiness 
hosHlt^ attacked, and in danger of being lost. 

IVarburton. 

HostUementS,] n.pl. Household furniture. 
Chaucer. 

Hostility (hos-timi), n. [Fr. hostUiU; L. 
hostUitas, from hostis, an enemy.] 1. State 
of being hostile; public or private enmity. 

* Hostility being thus suspended with France.' 
Hayward, An act of an open enemy; 
a hostile deed; especially, in the plui'al, 
acts of waiiare; attacks of an enemy. 

We have showed ourselves generous adversaries, 

. . . and have carried oh even our hostilities with 
humanity. AtterSury, 

Syn. Animosity, enmity, opi)osition, vio- 
leiioe, aggression. 

Hostiliie(hos'til-Iz),v.e. To make hostile; to 
cause to become an enemy. [Rare. ] 

The powers already hosHlised against an Impious 
nation. Seward. 

(hAs'til-drX n. HeoUs. the monk 


HaMlesr eedemal, the monk who relieved 
those who came to the gates of the monas- 
tinry.^Hastillar intrinsic, the monk who 


entertained the guests residing in the mon- 
astery. 

Hostuig (hdst'iugX n. The mastering of 
armed men ; an assemblage of armed men ; 
a muster. [Rare.] 

Strange to us it seem'd. 

At first, that angd should with angel war. 

And in fierce hostinf^ meet. Milton. 

Hostler (cm'l^r), ti. [O. Fr. hosteller, from 
hostel. Mod. Fr. hdtel, an inn. from L.L. hos- 
pitals, a hospital, from L. hospes, hospitis, 
a guest. See Host.] l.f An innkeeper; one 
who keeps a hostelry. Chaucer. — 2. The 
person who has the care of horses at an inn, 
formerly the innkeeper; a stable-boy; a 
OToom. Also written Ostler. ‘ Committing 
his horse to the hostler.* Fielding. 
HostleBBt (hdst'les), a. Inhospitable. *A 
hostless house. * Spenser, 

Hostry t (hdst'ri), n. 1. A lodging-house ; a 
hostelry; an inn. 

And now 'tis at home in mine hostry. Marlcm. 

2. A stable for horses. 

Hot (hot), a. [A. Sax. hdi. Sc. het, I), heet, 
Sw. het, j)aii. hed, heed, Icel. heitr, G. heiss. 
See Heat.] l. Having much sensible hoat; 
exciting the feeling of warmth in a great 
or powerful degree ; very warm ; as, a hot 
stove or Are; a hot cloth; hot liquors. — 

2. Ardent in temper; easily excited or exas- 
perated; vehement. 

Achilles is impatient, hot, and revengeful. Dryden. 

3. Violent; furious; eager; animated; brisk; 
keen; as. a hot engagement; a hot pursuit, 
or a person hot in a pursuit.— 4. Lustful; 
lewd. 

What hotter hours, 

TJnrcgister'd In vulg.ar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick'ci out. Shah. 

fi. Acrid; biting; stimulating; pungent; as, 
hot os mustard or pepper.— S yn. Buitiing, 
flery, fervid, glowing, eager, animated, 
brisk, vehement, precipitate, violent, furi- 
ous. 

Hot (hot), n. [Fr. hotte, a basket for the 
back.] A sort of basket to curry turf or 
slate In. [Provincial.] 

Hot, Hote, Hoten,] pp. Called; named. 
See Hight. 

Hotbed (liot'bed), n. 1. In hort. a bod of 
earth heated by fermenting substances, 
covered with glass to defend it from the 
cold air, intended for raising early plants, 
or for nourishing exotic plants of wann 
climates, which will not thrive In cool or | 
temperate air. — 2. A place which favours 
rapid growth or development: generally in 
a bad sense; as, a hotbed of sedition. 
Hot-blaat (hot'blast), n. A blast or cur- 
rent of hot air; especially, (a) a current of 
heated air injected into a Bmclting-fumace 
by means of a blowing-engine, for tho pur- 
pose of urging tho combustion of the fuel; 
(ft) a current of hot air conducted into a 
chamber for the purpose of drying timber 
or other materials. 

Hot-blast (hot'blast). a. 1. Blowing heated 
air; as, a hot-blast engine.— 2. Acted on by 
currents of heated air; as, a hot-blast fur- 
nace. 

Hot-blooded (1iotni)liid-ed), a. Having hot 
blood or an excitable disposition; high- 
spirited; initable. 

Hot-brained (hot'brand), a. Ardent in 
temper; violent; rash; precipitate; as, AQf-.| 
brained youth. 

Hotcb (hoch), v.i. [Probably directly from 
Fr. hooier, to shake, to Jolt, which itself is 
of Germanic origin; comp. FI. hoUen, to jog, 
to jolt.] To move the body by sudden Jerks. 
[Scotch. ] 

Even Satan glowr'd, and ficlg'd fu* fain. 

And hatch'd and blew wi' might and main. 

Bums. 

Hotobpot (hoch'pot), 91. [Fr. hochepot — 
hocher, to sliake, and pot, a pot or dish.] 

1. Properly, a mingled mass ; a mixture of 
ingreefients.— 2. In law, a commixture of 
property for equality of division. Thus lands 
given In frank-marrlage to one daughter 
shall, after the death of tho ancestor, be 
blended with the lands descending to her 
and to her sisters from the same ancestor, 
and then be divided in equal portions to all 
tho daughters. Tho word is frequently ap- 
plied in reference to settlements which give 
a power to a parent of appointing a rand 
among his or her children, vmoreln it is pro- 
vided that no child, taking a share of the 
fund under any appointment, shall be en- 
titled to any share in the nnappolnted part 
without bringing his or her share into 
hotchpot, and accounting for the same ac- 
cordingly. Collation is the Scotch term. 


Hot(dipotclI (hoch'poch), 91. 1. Same as 
Hotchpot. 

A mixture or hotchpotch of many tastes is unpleas- 
ant to the taste. Bacon. 

2. In Scotch cookery, a kind of thick broth 
made by boiling togethercarrotsand turnips 
sliced, young onions, green-peas, lettuce, 
parsley, sprigs of cauliflower, Ac., with 
lamb, mutton, or beef. 

HotcockleB (liot-koklz), 9i. pi. A play in 
which one covers his eyes and j^esses who 
strikes him, or strikes his hand placed be- 
hind him. 

Hote,t Hoterat See Hight. 

Hotel (liO-ter), 91. [Fr. hotel, O.Fr. hostel, a 
palace, an inn, from L. hospes, hospitis, l^e 
Host.] 1. A house for entertaining strangers 
or travellers; an inn; especially, one of some 
stylo and pretensions.— 2. A palace or dwell- 
ing in a city of a person of rank or wealth; 
a large town mansion. [French usage.] 
Hotef-de-ville (o-tel-de-vM), 91. [Fr.] A 
city hull or town- house. 

H6tel-(Ueu (O-tel-dyc). [Fr.] A hospital. 
Hot-flue (huVflfl), 91. An apartment heated 
by stoves or steam -pipes, m which calicoes 
are dried hard; a heated chamber in which 
cloths, paper, starch, Ac., are dried. 
Hotfoot (liotTut), adv. In great haste; with 
OTeat speed. 

Hot-headed Oif't'hed-ed), a. Of ardent pas- 
sions; vehement; violent; rash; impetuous. 
Hothouse (hot'hous), 91. 1. A house to 

shelter tender plants and shrubs from the 
cold air, and in which a relatively high tem- 
perature Is artiflcially kept up; a place in 
which the plants of warmer climates may 
be reared and fruits ripened.— 2. A bagnio, 
or place to sweat and cup in. Shak.S. A 
brothel. M. Jonson. 

Hot-Hvered (hotli-vftrd), a. Fiory-tem- 
pered; irascible; excitable. Milton, 

Hotly (liot'li), adv. In a hot manner ; ar- 
dently; veliemently; violently; lustfully. 
Hot-mouthed O^Gt'inouTiid),a. Headstrong; 
ungovernable. 

That hot-monthed beast tliat bears against the curb. 

Dryden. 

Hotness (hoVnes), 9i. Iho condition or qua- 
lity of being hot; violence; vehemence; 
fury. 

Hot-press (hot'prcs), 9i. A means of calen- 
dering and smoothing paper or cloth by 
subjecting it to heavy pressure between 

g lazed boards; hot iron plates are distri- 
uted through the pile to neat it. 
Hot-press (hot'prcs), v.t To apply heat to 
in conjunction with mechanical pressure in 
order to produce a smooth and glossy sur- 
face; as, to hot-press paper or cloth. 
Hot-short (hot'short), 9i. Iron which is dis- 
posed to crack or break when worked at a 
rod heat, and is difflcult to weld. 

Hot-shoil (hot'short), a. More or loss brittle 
when heated; as, hot-short iron. 
Hot-spirited (liot'spi-rit-odX a. Having a 
flery spirit. 

Hotspur (hoVsp^r), 91. [Hot and spur. J 1. A 
man violent, passionate, heady, rash, or 
precipitate. 'An headlong Holin- 
shed.— 2. A kind of pea of early growth. 
Mortimer. 

Hotspur (hot'spdr), a. Violent; impetuous. 

The hotspnrre youth, so scorning to be crost. 

Spenser. 

Hotspurred (hot'spArd), a. Vehement; 
rash; heady; headstrong. 

Philemon's friends then make a king again, 

A hot-spnrred youU), hight Hylas. Chatkhill. 

Hottentot (hot'n-tot), n. [From the syllables 
hot, tot (D. hot en tot, hot and tot), in Imi- 
tation of the clucking sounds frequent in 
their lanmiage. The native name is Quaqua. ] 

1. One of a certain degraded tribe of South 
Africa: sometimes applied as an epithet of 
opprobrium to a savage brutal man.— 2. An 
isolated branch of the Hamitic or North 
African family of tonnes. It is supposed 
that the system of clicks or clucks, peculiar 
to this language and Uie Kafllr branch of 
South African dialects, had its origin among 
the Hottoitots. 

Hottentot - dherry ( hot 'n-tot-cher-ri ), n. 
Cassine Maurocenta (Maurocenia eapensis), 
a glabrous Cape shrub, with quadrangular 
twigs, opposite coriaceous leaves, small 
white flowers, and oval fruits as laiue as 
a cherry. _ 

Hottonia (hot-KFni-a), 9i. [After P. Hatton, 
a Dutch botanist. ] A small genus of aqoatio 
perennial plants, nat. order PrimulaceoD, 
with finely divided submersed leaves, imd 
hollow almost leafless flower-stems, with 
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whorls of wjiite or pale pink flowers. H. 
palxiBtru is a British plant; it is known as 
water-violet. 

Hot-wall (hot'wal), n. A wall with flues in 
it» constructed in cold countries for the 
purpose of affording warmth to trees placed 
aganist it, so as to counteract the eltects of 
h'ost in autiiTiin when the wood ana buds 
are maturing, and in sprinf^ when the blos- 
soms and leaves are unfolding. 

He now looks upon two hundred rood of the best 
hot'walU in the north of iinyl.ind, besides two neW 
suinnier*houscs and a grecti-hou^e. y. BaUIh, 

Hot-water (hot^a-t^r), n. l. Heated water. 
IS. Fia. strife; contention; ditflculties or 
troubles; wtirry; as, he is never out of hoU 
water. -Hot-water ordeal. See Ordeal. 
Hotwater-pump (hot'we-Wr-pump), n. In 
condensing steam-engines, the feed-pump for 
supplying the boiler from the hot-well. 
Hot-well (ho t'wclX n. 1 n eondensi ng steam- 
engines, a reservoir for receiving the warm 
water which the air-pump draws off from 
the condenser. Part of this water is used 
to feed the boiler, and for this purpose it is 
drawn off from the hot- well by means of the 
hotwater-pump. 

Houdah (hou'da), n. Same as Hotodah. 
HoulT n. and v.%. Same as Tlowff. 

HottgXl (hok). n. [Written also hock; A. Sax. 
hdh, the heel and the hough; comp. D. hak, 
O. hacke, a hoe, and also a heel. J 1. (a) The 
joint on the hind-leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the knee and the fetlock, correspond- 
ing to the ankle joint in man; that part of 
the log between the tibia and the cannon- 
bone, consisting of the ankle-bones more or 
less completely united. (6) In man, the back 
pari of the knee joint; the hatn.>-2.t An 
ad/o; a hoe. 

HoilEh (hok), v.t. 1. To hamstring; to dis- 
able by cutting the sinews of the ham. 

Thou shalt houj^h th«lr horses. Josh. x\. 6 . 
2.1 To cut with a hoe. 

Hougher (hok'^r), n. One who houghs or 
hamstrings. 

Houghmagandle (hoCh-ma-gan^di), n. 
Sexual intercourse; copulation. Burns, 
[Scotch.] 

Houlet Oioulct), n. An owl. See HoWLET. 
Houltt (n61t), n. Same as Holt. 

Hounco (houns), n. An ornament on the 
collar of a cart-horse. [Old and provincial 
English.] 

Hound (hound), n. [A. Sax. hnnd, a dog or 
hound; in slightly varying forms throughout 
the Teutonic languages; comp. G. Dan. and 
Sw. hund, D. Aond, Icol. hundr, 0.<;. hunt, 
Goth, hunds. The word can scarcely be 
allied to £. hetid, hent, hand, or Goth. 
hinthan, to take captive, to catch, as the 
dental does not seem to belong to the root; 
comp. W. cun, L, eanis, Gr. kydn, kynos, 
Skr. gmn, a dog. It is rather remarkable 
that though in the earliest English (A. Sax.) 
and in the Indo-European languages gener- 
ally hound is the generic term, it has been 
in this sense almost completely supplanted 
in English by dttfj, which does not occur in 
Anglo-Saxon.] 1. A generic name of the 
dog; but mure particularly restricted to 
particular breeds or varieties used in the 



Deer-hound. 


chase, as in hunting the hoar, the deer, the 
fox, the hare, and the otter by scent. Some- 
times used as a term of contempt for an 
individual; as, a low hound; a sly hound.— 

2. Naut. a projection at the mast-head, on 
either side, serving as a shoulder for the 
tops or trestle-trees to rest on. 

Hound (hound), v.t 1. To set on the chase; 
to incite to pursuit 

At he who only lets loose a greyhound out of the 
slip is said to hound him at the haiw. BramhaU. \ 

% To hunt; to chase. 


If the wolves had been hounded by tigers. 

L*JP.sirang^. 

8. To urge on; to incite or spur on; to force 
to action by repeated and clamorous de- 
mands: usually with on; as, he hounds him 
on to mill. 

Houndfisll (hound'flsh), n. A popular name 
for certain Ashes of the shark family. Mus- 
telus vulgaris or lavis, the smootli hound- 



Smooth Houndhsh {Afuste/us vu/^aris). 


flsh, grows to the length of 8 or 4 feet, 
and is esteemed delicate food among the 
Hebrides. It has a long round body, with 
ash-coloured sides and hack. 
Hound'B-tongue (houndz'tung), n. A plant, 
Cynoglossum oj/ictnale, so called from the 
shape of its leaves. See CYNOGLOSSUM. 
Houne.f n. A hound. Chancer. 

HOUP (nop), n. Same as IIoopoo. 

H0UP6d»t pret. of hoop. Hooped; whooped; 
hollaed. Chaucer. 

Houqua (hou'kwa), a. Same as Uowqua. 
Hour (our), n. [O.Fr. hore, honre, from L. 
hora; Gr. hora, any limited time or season, 
an hour; O. tiAr, a clock, a watch, an hour, 
has the same origin.] 1. The twenty- fourth 
part of a day; sixty minutes.- 2. The time 
marked or indicated by a chronometer, 
clock, or watch; the particular time of the 
day: as, what is the hour’f at wdiat hour 
shall we meet? 3. A particular time; a 
tlxed or appointed time; a space of time 
recurring occasionally; an interval; a sea- 
son; as, Uie hour of death. 

Jesus ssith unto her. Woman, . . . mine hour is 
not yet come. John ii. 4. 

That, in his intellectual hour, Milton called for his 
daughter to secure what came, may be uuestiutied. 

Sfarattlay. 

4. pi. Certain prayers in the Boinish Church, 
to he repeated at stated times of the day, 
as matins and vespers.— 5. pi. In myth. 
female divinities or goddesses of the seasons 
or hours of the day. 

While univers«4l Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 

Led on the ctcrn.il Spring. Afiltou, 

- To keep good hmtrs, to be at home in good 
season; not to be aliroad late, or after the 
usual hours of retiring to rest. Sidereal 
hour, the twenty -fourth part of a sidereal 
day. — The small hours, the early hours of 
the morning, os one, two, Ac. 

Hour-angle (c)uriaijg-gl), n. The angular 
distance of a heavenly body east or west of 
the meridian; tlie angle between the hour- 
circle passing through a given body and the 
meridian of a place. 

Hour-drole (ouris^tr-kl), n. in asfrmi, (a) 
any great circle of the sphere wliich passes 
through the two poles, so called because 
the hour of the day is ascertained when the 
circle upon which the sun is for the time 
being is ascertained. (A) A circle upon an 
equatorial telescope lying parallel to the 
plane of the earth’s equator, and graduated 
in hours and subdivisions of hours in right 
ascension. 

Hour-glass (ouriglas), n. An instrument for 
measuring time, consisting of a glass vessel 
having two compartments, from the upper- 
most of which a quantity of 8and, water, or 
mercury runs by a small aperture into the 
lower, and occupies a definite portion of time, 
as an hour, in so doing. 

Hour-hand (our 'hand), n. The hand or 
pointed pin which shows the hour on a 
chronometer, clock, and the like. 

Hour! (hou'ri), n. [Ar.] Among the Mo- , 
hammedans. a nvmph of paradise. In the 
Koran, the nouns are represented as most 
beautiful virgins, created of pure musk, and 
endowed with unfading youth and immu- 
nity from all disease. Their company is 
to form the chief felicity of the faithful. 
Hour-line (our'iln), n. l. In asCron. a line 
indicating the hour.— 2. In dialling, a line 
on which the shadow of the gnomon falls at 
a given hour. 

Hourly (ourili), a. Happening or done every 
hour; occurring hour by hour; frequent; 
often repeated; continual. 

We mu^t live In hourly expectation of having those 
troops recalled. 

Hourly (oiir'li)^adi;. Every hour; frequently; 
continually. 

Great was their strife, which hourly was renewed. 

Drydon. 


Hour-plate (ouriplatX n. The plate of a 
clock or other time-piece on which the hours 
are marked; the dial. 

Housage (houz'Aj), n. [From house— on type 
of pontaqe, porterage, postage, Ac.] A fee 
paid for nousing goods uy a carrier, or at a 
wharf, quay, Ac. 

House (housLn. pi. HouseB(hoiu'ez). [Com- 
mon Teutonic word ; comp. A. Sax. O.Sax.lcol. 
Sw. O. ii.G. and Goth. hUs; G. hatis, D. hxiis; 
from an Indo-Eur. root, skxi, to cover.] 1. A 
building hiteiuiod or used as a haiiitation 
or shelter for animals of any kind; but espe- 
cially a building or edifice for the habitation 
of man; a dwelling-place, mansion, or abode 
for any of the human species. —2. llioso who 
dwell in a house and compose a family; n 
hoiiseliold. 

Cornelius, ... a devout man, and one that feared 
God with all his house. Acts x. 1, a. 

3. A family regarded as consisting of ances- 
tors, descendants, and kindred; a race of 
peraons from the same stock; a tribe; espe- 
cially. a noble family or an illustrious race: 
as, the house of liapsburg; the house of 
Hanover; the house of Israel, or of Judah.— 

4. One of the estates of a kingdom or other 
government assembled in parliament; a body 
of men united in their legislative capacity, 
and holding their place by right or by elec- 
tion ; as, the House of Lords or Teers ; the 
House of (Commons; the house of representa- 
tives or delegates.— 5. A quorum of a legisla- 
tive body; as, tliere is not a sutflcieiit number 
of membera present to form a house.— 0. The 

. audience or attendance at a place of enter- 
tainment; as, there was a good house.— 

7. Supply of provisions for the table; as, he 
keeps a good house, or a miserable house.— 

8. In cojn. a firm or commercial cstaldish- 
ment; as, the house of Baring Brothers.— 

9. In astrol. a twelfth part of the heavens as 
dividcii by great circles drawn through the 
north and south points of the horizon, in the 
same way as meridians pass through the 
eartirs poles. The heavens, visible and in- 
visible, wore thus divided into twelve equal 
parts, six being aliovo the horizon and six 
below. 1’hcse twelve houses wore niiinliered 
onward, beginning with timt which lay in 
the last immediately below the horizon. 
'I'he first house was called the house of life; 
the second, that of fortune or riches; the 
third, that of brethren; the fourth, that of 
relations; the fifth, that of children; the 
sixth, that of health; the seventh, that of 
marriage; the eighth, that of deatli or the 
upper portal; the ninth, that of religion; the 
tenth, that of dignities ; the eleventh, that 
of friends and benefactors; and the twelfth, 
that of enemies or of captivity. — 10. A 
BQiiare or division on a chess-board. - 

qr call, a house where joiirncynieii con- 
nected with a particular trade assemble, 
particularly when out of work, and when* 
the unemployed can be hired by those in 
search of hands.— //ot£«e qf correetion, a 
prison for the punishment of idle and dis- 
orderly persons, vagrants, trespassers, Ac. ; 
a bridewell. --Hoiiae of God, a church; a 

S le.— To bring down the house, to draw 
a universal hurst of applause, as in a 
theatre.— To keep house, to maintain an in- 
dependent family establishment. 

House (houz), v.f. pret. A pp. housed; ppr. 
housing. 1. To put or receive into a house: 
to provide with a dwelling or residence ; to 
put or keep under a roof; to cover ; to shel- 
ter; to protect by covering; as, to house 
wood ; to house faming utensils ; to house 
cattle. 

Mere cottagers are but housed beggars. Bacon, 
Pailadius wished him to house all the Hehas. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

2. To cause to take shelter. 

H'cn now we housed \\\m in the abbey here. Shah. 
—To house guns (naut), first to run them 
in upon the decks, and by taking the quoins 
from under them, to let the muzzles rest 
against the sides above the ports, then to 
secure them by their tackle, muzzle -lash- 
ings, and breechings. 

Hoimm (houz), V. t. 1. To take shelter or lodg- 
ings; to take up abode; to reside. 

Whence many a deer, rustling his velvet coat, 

Had issued, many a gipsy and her brood 
Peered forth, then howed again. Beyers, 

2. To be situated in an astrological house 
or region of the heavens. * Where Saturn 
houses." I>ryden. 

House-SE^nt (hous'A-ient), n. One em- 
ployed to sell or let houses, collect the 
rents of them, Ac. 

Houseboat (housbOt), n. A covered boat. 


Fate, fSr, fat, fgll; me, met, hdr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtine; Sc. tsy. 
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HooMtKrte (houmt), n. lUomemAhoU.} 
In lain, a sulllclent allowance of wood to 
repair the house and supply fueL 
Housebreaker (hous'brak-dr), n. One who 
breaks, opens, and enters a house with a 
felonious intent. 

Housebreaking (houslirak-ing), n. The 
lireaklng or opening and entering of a 
house with the intent to commit a felony 
or to steal or rob. If the crime is com* 
mitted at night it is termed burglary. 
Housed (houzd), p. and a. Applied to horses 
when dressed in housings. 

House-dog (housMog), n. A dog kept to 
guard a house. 

House-ens^e (hous'en-jin), n. In meek, a 
Hteiim-en^ne which is so constructed as to 
tlejiend to some extent on the building in 
which it is contained, and is not independent 
or portable. 

House-factor (hous'fak-tCr), n. Same as 
House-agent, 

Housefather (hoii 8 'fii-TH 6 r), n. ra. kaus- 
oater,\ The father of a family; the male 
head of a household. Thackeray. 
House-fly (hous'ili), n. A well-known 
dipterous insect, the Musca domcHtica of 
naturalists, 'i'ho maggots live in dung, 
heaps of decaying vegetables, <fec., be- 
coming developed into the perfect animal 
by heat. Hie house-fly is furnished with a 
suctorial proboscis, from which, when feed- 
ing on any dry substances, it exudes a liquid, 
which, by moistening them, fits them to 
be sucked. Krom its feet being beset with 
hairs, each terminating in a disc which is 
supposed to act as a sucker, it can walk, 
on smooth surfaces, as a ceiling, even with 
its back down. This faculty is supposed to 
be increased by these discs exuding a liquid, 
which* makes the adhesion more perfect. 
Houaebold (household), n. l. Those who 
dwell under the same roof and compose a 
family; those under the same domestic 
government. ^ 

1 baptized also the /i 0 i/i'//r<i/dfof.Stephan.'iS. i Cor.i.f6. 

2. Race; house; family. *Our ho\Mehold*s 
monument. ' Shak. -3. Wmily life; domestic 
management. [Bai‘e.] 

Rich stulfs and ornaments of hfiusehaid. Shak. 

4. pL A technical name among millers for the 
best flour made from red wheat, with a small 
portion of white wheat mixed. 

Houaebold (household), a. Of or pertaining 
to the house and family; domestic; as, house- 
hold furniture; hmmhold aifairs. 

The hcHsthold nook. 

The haunt of all aflfections pure. Ktbfe. 
—Household bread, common bread, or bread 
not of the flnest quality.— //ot««eaofd gods 
(a), in Rom. myth, gods presiding over the 
house or family; Lares and Penates. Hence 
{b) Objects endeared to one from being asso- 
ciated with home. 

Bearing a nation with all its household gods into 
exile. Lons/elUm. 

—Household stuff, the furniture of a house; 
the vessels, utensils, and goods of a family.— 
Household troom. Household brigade, troops 
whose special duty it is to attend the sove- 
reign and guard the metropolis. 
Housebolder rhous'hdld- 6 r), n. The master 
or chief of a family; one who keeps house 
^th his family; the occupier of a house. 
Mat. xlii. 27. 

Towns In which almost every householder was an 
English Protestant. Macaulay. 

Housekeeper (houslcep-dr), n. l. One who 
occupies a house with nis family; a man or 
woman who maintains a family in a house; 
a householder; the master or mistress of a 
family.— 2. A female servant who has the 
c;hief care of the family and superintends 
the other servants. — 8 . t One who lives in 
plenty or who exercises hospitality. 

The people are apter to applaud housekeepers than 
house>raisers. Sir //. tVoUon. 

4. t One who keeps much at home. 

You are manifest Kousekoepers. Shak, 

5. t A house-dog. 

Housekseplng (housIcSp-ing), n. l. The 
management of home affairs; care of domes- 
tic ooncema — 2 . Hospitality; a plentiful 
and hospitable table; supply of provisions 
for household use. 

Tell me, softly and hastily, what*s in the pantry. 
Small AeMZ»ilw>iHfenough,said Phoebe. SirtV, Scch, 

H 0 US 0 kerai]lg(hons'k 8 p-ing), a. Domestic; 
used In a as, hsmsskesping commo* 

dities. ^rBare.] 

Houfrt (honx'el), n. [A. Sax. hdsel, hilsl, 
offering, sacrament; Icel. and O.Sw. hiM, 


hunsl; Ooth. AunsL] The eucharist; the 
sacrament; the act of taking or receiving 
the sacrament. 

Nor with them mix'd, nor told her name, nor sought, 
W rapt in her grief, for housel or for shrift. Tennyson, 

Houaelt (houz'el), v. t [A. Sax. hUslian; Ooth. 
hunsljan. See the noun.] 1. To give the 
eucharist to; speciflcally, to administer the 
viaticum to. 

A priest, a priest, says Aldingar, 

Me for to housel and shrive. Old ballad. 

Hence— 2. To prepare for a Journey. 

May zealous smiths 
So housel all our hackneys, that they may feel 
Compunction in their feet, and tire at liigligate. 

Beau. CT FI. 

Houselamb (houslam), n. A lamb kept in 
a house for fattening. 

Houeeleek (houslek), n. [Horuse and leek. 
A. Sux. leac, an herb in general.] The com- 
mon name of the plants of the genus Sem- 
pervivum, nat. order Crassulaceie. I'he com- 
mon houseleek (5. iectorumy has long been 
common in Britain, growing on the tops of 
houses and on walls. It contains malic acid 
combined with lime. The leaves are applied 
by the common people to bruises ana old 
ulcers; and it was formerly believed that 
housoleeks growing on a housetop were a 
safe-guard against lightning. In Scotland^ 
it is calie<1 Fou or Fouat. 

Houseless (hous'les), a. Destitute of a house 
or habitation; without shelter; as, ihohouse- 
less child of want. 

Houseline (hous'lln), n. Naut. a small line 
formed of three strands, smaller than rope 
yam, used for seizings, &c. 

Houseling, Housllnx (liouz'ling), a, l. Per- 
taining to the cuchanst; us, houseling bmad. 
— Houseling cloth, in the R, Cath. Ch. a cloth 
spread over the rails before the altar during 
communion. 

It is not generally known that houstlinji cloths are 
still used (in the Church of England), but only in one 
place that 1 know of in Enghind— viz., in Wiinbonie 
Miiuster, where th<^ arc said to hiive been used con- 
tinuously since its foundation in the rcigivof Edward 
the Confessor, y. yeremiah, in Notes and Queries. 

2. Pertaining to any of the various sacra- 
ments of the Homan Catholic Church, as 
that of marriage. 

His owne two hands, for such a turne most fitt, 

. The hoHslin^ Are did kindle and provide. 

Spenser. 

Written also Houselling, 

Houae-Iot (hous'lot), n. A piece of land on 
which to build a house; a site for a house. 
Houaemaid (hous'mad), n. A female ser- 
vant employed to keep a house clean, ^c. 
Housemotber (hous'muTii-^rX n. la . haus- 
tnutfer, ] The mother of a family; the female 
head of a household. Thackeray. 

Houaen fhous'eu), n. Old plural of house. 
House-pigeon (^hous'pi-Jon), n. A tame 
pigeon. 

nouse-ralser (hous'r&z-Cr), n. One who 
erects a house. 

Houseroom (hous^rOm), n. Hoorn or ac- 
commodation in a house. ' Houseroom that 
costs him nothing.' Dryden. 

House - spaiTOW (huus'spa-ro), n. The 
Passer dornesticus, a species of sparrow. 
House-spider (hous'spl-d^r), n. A spider 
that infests houses (Tegenaria domestiea of 
naturalists). 

House-steward (hous'stu-crd), n. A male 
domestic who has the chief management of 
the internal affairs of a household; a man 
who has charge of the internal arrange- 
ments of any establishment. 
House-surgeon (Iious'b^HueX ^ re- 
sident medical officer in a hospital. 
House-swallow (hous'swol-loi, n. The H ir- 
undo urbica, a species of swallow. 
Housewarming (hous'wann-ing),n. A feast 
or merry-making at the time a family enters 
a new house. 

Housewife fhous'wff or less formally huz'- 
zIM, n. 1. The mistress of a family; the 
wife of a householder; a female manager of 
domestic affairs.— 2. A little case for pins, 
needles, thread, scissors, and the like. 

Mrs. Unwin begs me in particular to thank you 
warmly for the housewife, the very thing she has Just 
begun to want. Cowfer, 

8. A hussy: in a bad sense. 

Housewife, HouswlveOious'wlf, hous'wfv), 
v.t. To manage like a housewife, or with 
skill and economy; to economize. 

Conferred those moneys on the nuns, which they 
luive well housewwed. Fuller, 

Housewifely fhousVIMI), a. Pertaining 
tooroharacteristic of a housewife; pertain- 
ing to the female management of a house; 
like a housewife; thrifty. I 


A good sort of woman, ladylike and housewifely. 

Sir tv, Moit. 

Housewifely (hous'wIMi), adv. With the 
economy of a careful housewife. 
Housewifery (hous'wlf-ri or huz'zif-ri), n. 
The business of the mistress of a family; 
female business in the economy of a family; 
female management of domestic concerns. 

St. Paul expresses the obligation of Christian 
uomen to good housewifery. yer. Taylor. 

Housewlfeskep, Hussyflikep (hus^zif- 
skep), n. Housewifery. [Scotch.] 
House-wrigbt t (hous'rit), n. A builder of 
houses. Fvtherby. 

Housing (houzing), p, and a. Warped; 
crooked, as a brick. 

Housing (liouzlng), n. 1. 1 A collection or 
range of houses.— 2. The act of putting un- 
der shelter. —3. [Comp. htmsH, below.] A kind 
of covering, as (a) a protection for a vessel 
laid up in a dock; (7») a cloth laid over ii 
saddle, a saddle-cloth, a horse-cloth ; (c) a 
piece of cloth attached to the hinder part 
of a saddle and covering the buttocks of the 
horse: in the plural, the trappings . 

Housing and saddle bloody red. 

Lord Maruiion's steed rush'd by. Sir IV. Scott. 

4. Naut. same as Houseline.— h. In building, 
the spaco taken out of one solid to admit 
of the iudertion of the extremity of another, 
for the purpose of connecting them.— 6. In 
arch, a niche for a statue. — 7. In mach. (a) 
the part of the framing which holds a Jour- 
nal-box in place: called in the United States 
a Jaw, (b) The uprights supporting the 
cross-slide of a planer. Goodrich, 
'Houaling, a. See Houseling. 

HouB8,t Housaet (hous), n. [Fr. housse, 
horse-covering, Ac. j A covering. 
Houybnbmn fhon'inm or hou-inm'). n. One 
of a class of beings described by Swift in 
OuUiveFs Travels as a race of horses en- 
dowed with reason and extraordinary vir- 
tues, and who bear rule over the Yahoos or 
men-like l)eing8, a vicious disgusting race. 
Hove (hov), pret. of heave. 

Hovet (lidv), v.i, [W. hojiaw, to suspend, to 
hang over, to hover.] To hover about; to 
halt; to loiter. 

Ne joy of ought that under heav’n doth hove 
Can comfort me. Spenser, 

Hove (hdv), n. A disease in cattle; hoovo 
(which see). 

Hove G>ov), V. i. To heave; to cause to swell ; 
to inflate. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Hovel (hoVel), n. [Probably A. Sax. ho/el, 
dim. of hof, hofa, a house, a cave, a den.] 

1. An open shed for sholtcring cattle, pro- 
tecting produce from the weather, Ac.— 

2. A poor cottage; a small mean house. 
Hovel (ho'vcl), V t. pret. A pp. hovelled; ppr. 

hovelling. To put ill or as in a hovel ; to 
shelter. 

When the poor arc hovel Vd and hustled together, 
each sex, like swine. Tennyson. 

—To hovel a chimney, to carry up two sides 
of a chimney higher than the sides least 
liable to strong currents of air, or to leave 
apertures on all the sides of it. See Hovel- 
ling. 

Hovel -bouse, Hovel -bouBing (ho'vel- 
houB, ho'vcl-houz-ing), n. A niche for a 
statue. 

Hoveller nio'vcl-<^r), n. A provincial Eng- 
lish term for a person who assists in saving 
life and property from a wrecked vessel. 
G. P. R. James. 

Hovelling 0^<>'vel-ing), n. 1. A mode of pre- 
vontiiig cnimneys from smoking by carrying 
up two sides higher than those which ai*e 
less liable to receive strong currents of air; 
or leaving apertures on all the sides, so that 
when the wind blows over the top the 
smoke may escape below.— 2. The chimney 
so dealt with. 

Hoven (hO^vnX pp. of heave. 

Hover (hoV6r), v.i. [Apparently the same 
word as W. hojUaw, to hover, which may be 
the original form.] 1. I'o hang fluttering 
hi the ^r or upon the wing; to remain in 
flight or in suspension over or about a place 
or object; to ho suspended in the air. 

Great Sights of birds are hovering abitui the bridge, 
and settling u)Km it. Addison, 

2. To Stand in suspense or expectation; to 
be in doubt or hesitation; to be irresolute.— 

8. To wander about from place to place 
in a neighbourhood ; to move to and fro 
threateningly or watehingly; as, an army 
hovering on our borders: a ship hovering on 
our coast. * Agricola having before sent his 
navy to hover on the coast.* Milton. 

Hovir t (tko'vbr), n. A protection or shelter. 


ch, eftain; 6 h, So. loch; g, yo; J,iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, siti^; VH, tften; th, Min; w, wig; wh, wftig; zh, azure.— See Key., 
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Oysters erew upon the boughs of trees, . . . which 
were ca&t in thither to serve as a hover for the tisii. 

Carew. 

Hover - ground ( ho' v6r-grouDd ), n. Light 
ground. liay. 

Hoverlngly (ho'vdr-lng-li), odv. In a hover- 
ing manner. 

How (hou). ado. [A. S:ix. hH, hwA, hw^, in- 
gtrumcntal case of hwd, hwcet, who» what; 
really the same word us why. See Who.] 

1. In what manner; as, I know not how to 
answer. 

//ow can a man be born when he is oldt John iil. 4. 

2. To what degree or extent ; in what pro- 
portion; by what measure oroiiantity; how- 
ever in degree or extent; as, how long shall 
wo suffer these indignities? Aotemuch netter 
is wisdom than gold? 

By ho 7 t/ much they would ditninish the present 
extent of the sea. so much they would iinpciir the 
fertility and fountains and rivers of the earth. 

3. By what means ; as, how can this effect 
be produced?— 4. In what state, condition, 
or plight. 

//oWt and with what reproach shall 1 return f 

Drycten. 

6.t At what price; how dear. 

Htnu a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair! 

Shak. 

Besides being used as an interrogative, 
either direct or indirect, how is often inter- 
Jcctional and stands alone. When followed 
by that^ how is stiperiluous and no longer in 
good use. 

Brother Ned related ho 7 tf that, exactly thirty-five 
yctirs ago, Tim IJiikiiiwater was suspected to have 
received a love-letter. Dickens. 

Howadji (hou-aj'i), n. [Ar., a traveller.] 
A name given to a merchant in the East, 
because merchants were fonnerly the chief 
travellers 

Howbe t (hou-beO. ade. Nevertheless. 

Howbeit (hou-be'it). ado. fOompounded of 
how. he. and if.] Be it as it may; neverthe- 
less; notwitlistanding; yet; hut; however. 

Howdah (hou'da), n. [Hind, and Ar. hau- 
dah.] A scat erected on tlie back, of an 


elephant for two or more persons to ride in. 
It IS of various forms, and usually covered 
overhead. 

Howdie, Howdy (hou'di), 71. [Perhaps from 
Icel. huga. to attend to, look after (A. Sax. 


hogian. to care for), and deigia, N. deia. a 
servant-maid (same as -dy in Uidy).] A mid- 
wife. [Scotch.] 


Howe (hou), n. A hollow place ; a hollow. 
[Scotch.] 

Howel (hou'cl), n. [Comp. Dan. hovl. G. 
hobel, a plane; root of hew.] A cooper's tool 
for smoothing their work, as the inside of 
a cask. 

However (liou-ev'6r). ado. 1. In whatever j 
manner or degree ; in whatever state ; as, j 
however gotid or bad the style may | 

2. At all events; in any ease; at least. 

Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may be, 
hoioever from the greatest evils. Titiotson. 

However (hou ev'Cr), eonj. Nevertheless; 
notwithstanding; yet; still; though; as, 1 
shall not oppose your design; 1 cannot how- 
ever approve of it. 

You might howler have took a fairer way. 

Dryden. 

Hewever, but. yet, still, notwithstanding, and 
nevertheless are termed in grammar adversative 
coHiunctions. because they Join sentences together 
which stand more or less in opposition to each other. 
However, still, and nevertheless are commonly re* 
garded as adverbs; but in some forms in which they 
are used they may be more properly styled conjunc- 
tions; and all these terms may be used in the tame 
manner, though there is a difference in their disjunc- 
tive power, as may be seen in the following sentence 
by substituting any one of the other terms for how- 
ever—* I do not biiiid my reasoning wholly cm the i 


case of persecution; however, {but. yet. still, notwith- 
siandtpq'. nevertheless) I do not exclude it.' Atter- 
bury. IVorcester. 

Howir. Houff (houfx [A. Sax. hof. a 
dwelling, a house; G. hof. a court, a house.] 
Any place of resort, as a drinking house ; a 
haunt. [Scotch.] 

The Globe Tavern here for these many years has 
been my howjf. Bums. 

HowlT, Houff (houf), v.t. To resort fre- 
quently to a place as for shelter; to haunt. 
[Scotch.] 

Where was't that Robertson and you were u«ied to 
Aeicf^thegither! Soinegate about the f..^igh Caltoii, 
I am thinking. Sir IV. Scott, 

HowitZ (hou'its), n. See lIowiTZKR. 

Howitzer (hou'its-er). n. [G. haubitze. from 
Bohem. hay/niee. originally a sling; from 
the G. are derived It. obizza, obice. Ft. obus, 
howitzer.] A short piece of ordnance, usu- 
ally having a chamber for the powder nar- 


— On- 




Brass Howitzer (24 pounder). 

rower than the bore, specially designed for 
the horizontal firing of shells with small 
chai'ges, combining in some degree the ac- 
curacy of the cannon with the calibre of the 
mortar, but much lighter than any gun of 
the same capacity. The Coehom howitzer 
used in India for mountain service is light 
enough to be borne by a horse. The rilled 
gun, throwing a shell of the same capacity 
from a smaller bore, and with much gi'oater 
power, has superseded the howitzer for 
general purposes. Written also formerly 
HowitZ. 

Howk, Houk (honk), v.t. [Scotch.] [Sw. 
holka. to make nollow.] l. To dig; to make 
hollow.— 2. To burrow. 

Howkfir (hou'k^rX ti. Naut. same twHooker. 
Howl (boul), v.i. [Apparently an imitative 
word; comp. L.G. hmen. D. hxiilen. G. heu- 
leu. Dan. hyle, to howl; also as similar forms, 
L. ultdo. Or. ololyzt), Ueb. yalal. to wail, to 
howl. ] 1. To utter a natural cry of a loud, 
protracted, and mournful sound, as that of 
a dog or wolf; to produce any similar sound, 
as the wind. 

Methought a l^ion of foul fiends 
Environ’d tue, and howled in mine ears. Shak. 

2. To wail; to lament. 

Ye rich men, weep and howl. Jam. v. z. 

Howl (houl), V.t. To Utter in a loud or 
mournful tone. 

Go . . . howl it out in deserts. Philips. 

Howl (houl), n. 1. The cry of a dog or wolf 
or other like sound.— 2. A cry of distress; a 
shriek. 

She raves, she runs with a distracted pace, 

And fills with horrid howls the public place. 

Dryden. 

Howler (houT4r), n. 1. One who howls.— 
2. The Mycetes Ursinua. a large prehensile- 
tailed monkey of South America, so called 
from its loud and hideous voice, due to the 
jn-eat development of the hyoid bone. 
Howlet (houTet), n. [From owlet, with h 
prefixed through the infiuencoof howl; or 
the same word as Fr. hulotte. an owl, from 
O.Fr. huler, to howl.] An owl; an owlet. 
[^Old English and Scotch.] 

Howling (housing), a. Filled with howls or 
howling beasts; dreary. 

Innumerable artifices and stratagems are acted in 
the howling wilderness and in the great deep, that 
can never come to our knowledge. Addison. 

Howm (houm), 71. A holm. [Scotch.] 
Howqua (hou'kwg), a. [After Ilowqua, a 
celebrated Hong-Kong merchant who died 
In 1846.] A term applied to a kind of tea 
of very fine quality. 

HowryXhou'ri), a. Nasty; filthy. Tennyson. 
[l*rovTncial English.] 

Howsot (hoU’SO')* oav- Howsoever; how- 
ever. 'And welcome home, howso unfor- 
tunate.' Daniel. 

Howsoever (hou-sO-ev^erX tzdv. [Com- 
pounded of how, 90, and ever.] 1. In what 
manner soever. — 2. Although ; notwith- 
standing. 

1 dare say you love him not so lU to wish him here 
alone, howsoever you speak this to feel other men's 
minds. Shah. 


8. Be that as it may; in any ease. 'But, 
howBoever, strange and admirable.' Shak. 
Howsoever, he shall pay for me. Shak. 

HoWBOOnt (hou'sbn), adv. As soon as; how- 
ever soon. 

Howve,t Houve,t n. [Icel. hvfa. a hood, a 
cap, a bonnet; So. how. a caul ; Dan. hue, a 
hood ; G. hanbe, a caul, a hood.] A cap or 
hood. Chaucer. 

Host (hoks), v.t. To hough; to hamstring. 
See nouoH. 

If thou incUnest that way, thou art a coward 
Which boxes honesty behind, restraining 
From course required. Shak. 

Hoy (hoi), n. [Don. and Sw. hoy. G. and D. 
Aeii.] A small vessel, usually rigged as a 
sloop, and employed in convoying passen- 
gers and goods from place to place on the 
sea-coast, or in transporting goods to and 
from a ship in a road or bay. 

The hoy went to London every week loaded with 
nmckerel and herrings, and returned loaded with 
company. Cortvper. 

Hoy (boD, tnter/ Hoi holloa! an exclama- 
tiou designed to call attention. 

Hoy (hoi), v.t. To incite; to chase or drive 
on or away. [Scotch.] 

They hoy't out Will, wi* sair advice; 

They hecht him some fine braw ane. Bums. 

Hoyden (hoFdii), n. and a. Same as iloiden. 
Hojrman (hoi'mun), n. pi. Hosrxnen (huF- 
men). Oue who navigates a hoy. 

It soon became necessary for the courts to declare 
. . . that a common hoytnan, like a common wag* 
goner, is responsible for goods committed to his cus- 
tody. Sir //'. giones. 

Hoyse (hois), 71 . A hoist. [Scotch.] 

Hoyte (noil), v.t. To amble crazily. [Scotch.] 
H-piece. Same as Aitch-pieee. 

Hiianaca, Hnanaco (hwa-na'ka, hwa-ua'- 
ko), n. Same as Guanaco (which see). 
Huano (hwU'nd), 71. Same as Guano: not 
now used. 

Huanuco Baxk (hwk-nb'kd bkrk), 7i. The 
gray or silver cinchona bark imported in the 
form of quills from around Iliianuco in Peru. 
It is the produce of Cinchona viierantha. 
Hub (hub), 71 . [See Hob.] 1 . The central 
part, usually cylindrical, of a wlieel in which 
the spokes are set radially; the nave. Hubs 
are of various shapes, several of which are 


Hubs of Wheels. 

shown in the accompanying cut. -2. A block 
of wood for stopping a carriage wheel.— 

3. A mark at wliicii quoits, Ike., are cast.- 

4. The hilt of a weapon; as, to drive a dagger 
up to the hub.'—b. Any rough protuberance 
or projection; as, a hub in the road. [United 
States.] » 0. In die -sinking, a cylindrical 
piece of steel on which the design for a coin 
is engraved in relief. — 7. A fluted screw of 
hardened steel, adapted to be placed on a 
mandrel between the centres of a lathe, 
notched to present cutting edges, and used 
In cutting screw-tools, chasing-tools, d:c. 

Hubble-bubUe (hubl-bub^l), n. A kind of 
tobacco - pipe so ar- 
ranged that the smoke 
\ / passes through water, 

making a Bubbling 
noise—hence its name. 
It is an eastern inven- 
\\ tiou, and in India and 


Eip^pt is often formed 
of the shell of a cocoa- 


Hubble-bubblc. 


of the shell of a cocoa- 
[\ V t nut, with the stem of 
\ \\ the tobacco-pipe in- 
L ^ I \ sorted at one part, and 
^ \ j a reed for a mouth- 

'f V piece at another. The 
shell is partially filled 
Hubble-bubble. with water, and the 
smoke drawn through it. 

Hubbub (hul/bub), 71. A great noise of many 
confused voices; a tumult; uproar; riot. 

A univenal hubbub wild 
Of itunning sounds and voices all confused. 

MUton. 

HubbubbOO (hub-bab-b57. n. A howling. 

Hubby (hubT), a. Full of hubs or projecting 
protuberances; as, a hubby road. [United 
Btatei.] 

Huokt (huk), e.i (O. hbeken. hbkesi, to 
higgle. SeeHU0ZSTZB,HAWKZli.] Tohtele 
in trading. 

A near, and hard, and huckiug chapman shall 
never buy good flesh. Halos. 


Fate, fkr, fat, fgll; me, met, hflr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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Hudr (huk), n. A kind of riyer trout found 
in Germany. 

Hu6kaba6k (huk'a*bak), n* A kind of linen 
cloth wiUi raised figures on it something 
like damask, used for table-cloths and 
towels. 

HuOKle (huk'l). fi. [Connected with hook; 
comp. huckUbaeked, hucklebone.] The hip; 
a bunch or part projecting like hip. 
HudUelMLCked (liuk'l-bakt), a. Having 
round shoulders; hump-backed. 
Huckleberry ( hukl-be-ri ), n. A name for 
the dlfierout species of Gaylussacla, belong- 
ing to the nat. order Vacciiilaceie, as also for 
the fruit. The leaves of the plants are ter- 
minated by a hard spine; the corolla is tubu- 
lar, distended at the base, and the stamens 
are inserted into the calyx, the anthers being 
without horns. The ovary is inferior, and 
the fruit succulent, crowned by the limb of 
the calyx, with ten one-seeded stouea Called 
also Whortleberry. [United States.] 
HuCklebone (hukT-bdn), n. The hip-bone. 

The hip . . . wherein the joint doth move 
The thiffh, 'tis called the httekUbone. 

Cha^au, 

Huckster (huk'stdr), n. [From buck, to 
higgle.] 1. A retailer of small articles, of 
provisions, nuts, and the like; a hawker.— 
2. A mean, trickiBh fellow. 

Huckster (huk'st^r), ii.t. To deal in small 
articles or in petty bargains. 

Some huckstering fellow who follows that trade. 

Swi/t. 

Huckster (hukWr), o.t To expose to sale; 
to make a matter of bargain. 

Some who had been called from shops and ware- 
houses, without other merit, to sit in supreme coun- 
cils, (as their breeding was) fell to huckster the com- 
monwealth. Milton, 

Hucksterai^e (huk'stdr-iij), n. The busi- 
ness of a huckster ; petty dealing. 

Ignoble hucksterage of piddling tithes. Milton. 

Hucksterer (l^uk'stfir-dr), n. A huckster. 

Those hucksterer.t or money-jobbers will be found 
necessary if this brass money is made current. 

Swi/t. 

Huckstress (huk^stres), n. A female huck- 
ster or pedlar. 

Hud (hud), n. [Form of hood.] The shell 
or hull of a nut. [ITovincial. ] 

Huddle (hudl), v.i. pret. pp. huddled; 
ppr. huddling. [Comp. G. hudeln^ to move 
backwards and forwards, to do a thing 
hastily and carelessly, to bungle; D. hoeU- 
lea, to bungle.] To crowd; to press to- 
gether proinlBCUOusly without order or regu- 
larity, from confusion, fear,, and the like: 
to press or hurry in disorder. Shade. 

Huddling together on the public square . . . like 
a herd of panic-.struck deer. Prescott. 

Huddle (hudT), V. t 1. To throw together in 
confusion; to crowd together without order. 
*Huddlvfig Jest upon Jest upon me.’ Shak. 

Our adversary, huddling several suppositions to- 
gether . . . makes a medley and confusion. Locke. 

2. ’I’o perform in haste and disorder; to make, 
put together, produce in a huiTled manner : 
often with up; as, to hitddU up a peace. 

f .et him forecast his work with timely care. 

Which else is huddled when the skies are fair. 

Hryden. 

%. To put away hastily and carelessly. 

Him they crush down and huddle underground. 

Carlyle. 

4. To put on in haste and disorder: usually 
with on; as, to huddle on one’s clothea 
Huddle 0 au< 1T), n. l.t A miser; a niggard. 
Lyly.^% A crowd; a number of persons 
or things crowded together without order 
or reguuurity; tumult; oonfusion. 'A huddle 
of ideas.’ Addiaon. 

Huddder (hndT4r), n. One who huddles or 
throws things together in confusion. 
Huddling (hudling)» p. and a. Gbnfused. 
JBrown answered after his blunt and huddling 
manner. Bacon. 

HudibnuitiO (hfi-dl-bras^tilOf Of or per- 
taining to, or resembling JIudibrae, a satire 
against the Puritans by Samuel Butler, pub- 
lished in 1663. 

Hue (hfi), n. [A. Sax. Aue, Aeoto, Sw. Ay, 
colour.] 1. Colour, or shade of colour; 
dye; tint. ‘Flow’rs of all hue.' Milton.--- 
2. In painUng. a compound colour in which 
one oi the primaries predominates, as the 
various grays, which are composed of the 
three primary colours in unequal strength 
and proportion.— Cpf our, Hue. The eaiowre 
are proj^rlv the seven primary colours pro- 
duced by the decomposition of white light 
by means of a colourless prism. Rue is 
sfriotly speaking a compound of one or 
more colours forming an Intervenlent shade. 
Rue is a vague, conversational, or poetical 


term ; eoUmr is strictly artistic and scien- 
tific. 

Hue (hfi), n. [Fr. Auer, to hoot, to shout.] 
A shouting or vociferation: used only in the 
phrase hue and ery. In fate, a hue aivd cry 
IS the pursuit of a felon or offender with 
loud outcries or clamour to give an alarm. 
Tills procedure is taken by a person robbed 
or otherwise injured, to pursue and get pos- 
session of the culprit’s person. At com- 
mon law, a private person who has been 
robbed, or who knows that a felony has been 
committed, is bound to raise hue and cry, 
under pain of fine and imprisonment. A1 
though the term itself has In a great mea- 
sure fallen into disuse, it is the process still 
recognized by the law of England as a 
means of arresting felons without the war- 
rant of a Justice of the peace. When hue 
and cry is raised, all persons, as well con- 
stables as others, are bound to Join in the 

J nirsuit and assist in the capture of the 
elon. 

Hued (hfid), a. Having a hue or colour. 
Huel (hiVol), n. The Cornish name for a 
mine ; specifically, for a tin-mine. 0 enerally 
written Wheal. 

Hueleaa (hides), a. Destitute of hue or 
colour. 

Huer (hu'^r), n. One whose business is to 
cry out or give an alarm; specifically, a 
fisherman stationed on a high point to give 
notice of the approach of a shoal of fish or 
of their movements. 

Huert (hfi^drt), n. In her. same as Rurt. 
Huff (huf), n. [Possibly an imitative word 
meaning originally to blow, to puff; comp. 
E. whif, or it may be connected with E. 
heave^ hoven^ swelled out] 1. A swell of 
sudden anger or arrogance; a fit of peevish- 
ness or petulance; auger at some offence, 
real or fancied. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the about 
his extraction. Vlistrange. 

2. A boaster; one swelled with a false opinion 
of his own value or importance. 

Lewd sh.'illow-braitied make atheism and 

contempt of religion the sole badge and character of 
wit. South. 

3. In draughts, the removal of a player’s 
piece from the board when he remses or 
neglects to capture one or more of his op- 
ponent’s undefended pieces. 

Huff (huOj v.t 1. To swell; to enlarge; to 
puff up. 

In many wild birds, the diaphragm may easily be 
huffed up with air. Grew. 

2. To treat with insolence and arrogance; to 
chide or rebuke with insolence; to hector; 
to bully. 

You must not presume to hiff us. Behard. 

8. In draughts, to remove, as an adversary’s 
piece, from the board because he has not 
taken another when opportunity offered. 
Huff (huOi v.t. 1. To dilate or enlarge; to 
swell up; as, the bread huf 8. -2. To swell 
with anger, pride, or arrogance; to bluster; 
to storm; to take offence. 

This senseless arrogant conceit of theirs made 
them huff At the doctrine of repentance. South. 

A huffing^ shining, flattering, cringing coward. 

Otway. 

3. In draughts, to remove an adversary’s 
man from tlie board because ho has not 
taken another with it when the opportunity 
was given. 

Huff (huf), a. Angry; huffish. Oay. 
Huff-cap t (liufkap), n 1. A cant term for 
strong ale.— 2. A swaggerer; a blusterer; a 
bully. 

As for you. Colonel Huff-caf, we shall try before a 
civil magistrate who's the greatest plotter. Dryden. 

Huff-oap t (hufOcap), a. Of or pertaining to 
a huff-cap or blusterer; swaggering; bluster- 
ing. 

Huff-cap terms and thundering threats. Bp. HaU. 

Huflbr (httffir), n. A bully; a swaggerer; a 
blusterer. 

HufflneBfl (huf i-nes), n. The state of being 
huffy or puffed up; petulance: irritation. 
Hufflngly (hufing-lOf ode. Swaggeringly; 
blusteringly; arrogantly. 

The sword at thy haunch was a huge black blade. 
With a great basket-hilt of iron made: 

But now a long rapier doth hang by his side, 

And huBingly doth this bonny Scot ride. 

Old ballad. 

HufllBh (hufiah), a. Arrogant; insolent; 
hectoring. 

Huf&Bhly (hnfMsh-Ii), b huffish 

manner; with arrogance or blustering. 
T hiHiaiinASMi (hufMsh-nesX n. The state of 
being hufflah; arrogance ; petulance; noisy 
bluster. 


Hufflr (liufi), a. 1. Puffed up; swelled: as, 
hufy bread. —2. Characterized by arrogance, 
bluster, or petulance; as, a huffy peraun. 
Hug (hug), v.t, pret. de pp. hugged; ppr. 
hugging. TOrlgin doubtful. It may be con- 
nected with A. Sax. hogian, hugian, to think, 
to be anxious, Icol. Jiuga, to mind, hugth, 
love, affection, hugna, to please, hugga, to 
soothe, to comfort; D. hugen, to coax. 
Wedgwood, referring to an old meaning, to 
slirink or shrug, connects it with the inter- 
jection ugh.] 1. To press closely with the 
arms; to embrace closely; to clasp to the 
breast; to grasp or gripe. *And hugged 
me in his arms.* Shak.— 2. To chcriui in 
the mind; to hold fast; to treat with fond- 
ness; as, to hug delusions. - 3. To keep close 

to; as, to hug the land; to hug the wind. 

To hug one's self, to congratulate one’s self; 
to chuckle. 

Hug (hug), v.t. To lie close; to crowd to- 
g^er; to cuddle; as, to hug with swine. 
Shak. 

Hug Oiug), n. A close embrace; a clasp or 
gnpo. 

Huge (huj), a. [O.E. huge, also hogge, from 
OVFr. ahuge, huge, vast, the origin of this 
word being unknown. Skeat.] 1. Having 
an immense bulk; very largo or great; enor- 
mous; as, a httge mountain ; a huge ox. — 
2. Very great in any respect; possessing 
some one characteristic in a high degree; 
as, a huge space; a huge difference. * A huge 
feeder.’ Smk. 

lie took the hugest pains to adorn his big person. 

Thackeray. 

Byn. Enormous, gigantic, colossal, immense, 
prodigious. 

Hugely (hiij'li), ado. In a huge manner; 
very greatly; enormously; imnionsely. 

Doth it not flow as hugely ns the seal Shak. 

Hugeness (huj^ues), n. I’ho state of being 
liugq; enormous bulk or largeness; as, the 
hugeness of a mountain or of an elephant. 

My mistress exceeds in goodness the hugeness of 
your unworthy thinking. Shak. 

Hugeous t (hfij^is), a. Hugo. * Hugeous 

length of trunk.’ Byrom. 

Hugger (hug'drX n. One who hugs or em- 
braces. 

Hllggert (hiig'fir), v.i. To lie in ambush; to 
li^. Bp. Hall. 

Hugger-mugger (hug'gftr-mug'gi'r), n. 
[Comp, hugger, to lie in ambush. Wedgwood 
connects it with G. mucken, Swiss muggeln, 
to murmur, N. inxigg, secrecy, mugge, to do 
anything in secret; %inffshiro hudge-mudge, 
suppressed talking in a low tone, and htittchle- 
muschle, aetate of great confusion.] Privacy; 
secrecy.— /n hugger-mugger, (a) in privacy 
or secrecy. 

While 1, in hugger-mugger hid. 

Have noted all they soicT and did. Hudibras. 

(b) In confusion; with slovenliness, [tiow 
and colloq.] 

Hugger-mugger (hug^g^r-mug'gfir), a. 
1. (Tandcstine; sly; unfair; mean.— 2. Con- 
fused; without order; slovenly; as, he works 
in a very hugger-mugger fashion. 

Hv^l^ (huggl), v.t. To hug; to embrace. 

Huguenot (hfi'ge-not), n. f A French word 
of doubtful origin. Of the various deriva- 
tions proposed none is more probable than 
that the word is a corruption of the G. eid- 
gmoss, a confederate, various early forms, 
such as eidgue^vot, enguenot, anguenot, are 
found. Primably the word was ignorantly 
assimilatod to the proper name Rugues, 
Hugh. See supplement to Littrd’s Diction- 
ary.] A i<Yeuch Protestant of the period of 
the religious wars in France in the sixteenth 
century. 

Huguenotlsm (hfi'ge-not-izm), n. The rc- 
li^on of the Huguenots in France. 
Hugyt(hfiJ'i),a. [FromAiqie.] Vast in size. 

*/ifti^bulk.’ Dryden. 

HuiSMrt (hwi'shfir), n. [Fr. huiseier, on 
usher.] An usher. See Usher. 

Hulshert (hwe’shSr), v.t To usher. Jer. 
Taylor. 

Huke (hfik), n. A cloak; a heuk (which see). 

As we were thus in conference, there came one 
that seemed to be a messenger in a rich huke. 

Baesn. 

Hulfiht (hnlch), n, [Form of AutuA.] A 
hunch or hump. 

Huloh-tiadiM t (hulch'bakt), a. Crooked- 
backed. 

Hulcffiedt (hulcht), a. Swollen; puffed op. 
Hulfihyt (nulch'i), a. Much swollen; gib- 
bous. 

Hulfera,t n. (Comp. Icel. hulfr, dogwood.] 
Holly. Chaucer. 


oh, cAalnj fih, So» looA; g, go\ J,iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, slii^; tB, eAen; th, thin; w, trig; wh, tsAig; sh, asure.— See Key. 
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Hulk (hulk), fh [A. Sax. hulce, a light-ship. 
1). hulk, O, hulk, hoik, a kind of ship; 8w. 
hoik, a ship of burden; Icel. hylki, a hulk; 
perhaps from L.L. olm, from Gr. holkaa, 
a ship of burden, a sliip which is towed, 
from helkO, to draw.] l.f A ship, particu- 
larly a heavy ship. 

As when the m.xst of some well-titnbcr’d hnlke. 

Is with the blast of sotne outratfcous storine 
Blown down, it shakes the bottom of the bulkc. 

Spenstr. 

2. The body of a sliip or docked vessel of 
any kind; particularly, the body of an old 
ship or vcsst‘1 which is laid by as unfit for 
service. -3. t Anything bulky or unwieldy. 


The hulk of a t.ill Rrabantcr, behintf whom 1 stood 
in the comer of a street, shadowed me from notice. 

Bp. Nall. 

— The Ai«f4:s.old or dismasted sliips. formerly 
used as prisons. 

Hulk (hulk), v.t. [Comp. Sc. hotok, hoik, to 
dig. as a pit.] 1. To take out the entrails of; 
as. to h ulk a hare. [Uare. J— 2. In mining, see 
Dvhm, 

Hulky t (hulk'i). a. Bulky; unwieldy. 

Hull (hill), n. [A. Sax. hule, hulu, a hull or 
husk; comp. A. Sax. helan, to conceal. O. 
hiille, a covering, hiillen, Goth, huljan, to 
cover; also W. h hi, a cover, huliaw, to cover, j 

1. The outer covering of anything, particu- 
larly of a nut or of grain; the husk.— 2. The 
frame or body of a ship, exclusive of her 
masts, yards, and rigging. — Hull down 
{naut.), a term applied to a ship when she 
is at such a distance from an observer that 
onlv her masts and sails are to be seen. 

Hull (hul), r. t 1. To strip off or separate the 
hull or hulls of ; as. to hull grain. — 2. To 
pierce the hull of. as a sliip with a cannon- 
ball. 

Hull (hul). v.i. To float or drive on the 
water, like the hull of a ship, without sails. 

.l/ar.— Will you hoist sail, sir? here lies your way. 
/''to. — No, good swabber; 1 am to hsdll here a uttlc 
longer. Skak. 

HullatialOO (hulTa-badbO. n. [Imitative of 
confused noise. Comp, hurly -burly. \ Up- 
roar; noisy confusion. 

Huller (hul^er). a. One who or that which 
hulls; speciflcally, a machine for separating 
seeds from their hulls. 

Hullo (huMd'), inter). An exclamation to 
call attention. Same as Holla. 

Hullock (huPok), n. Naut. a small part 
of a sail lowered in a gale to keep the ship’s 
head to the sea. 

Hully (huH), a. Having husks or pods; 
siliqiious. 

Huloist GnTld-ist), n. Same as Hyloiet 

HulOtheism ( hfiTO thedzm ), n. Same as 
Hylotheism, 

Hulaean (huls'^-an). a. Ecclee. a term ap- 
plied to a series of lectures on divinity, 
annually delivered at Cambridge, in accord- 
ance with certain provisions in the will of 
John Hulse of £1 worth. 

Hulstred^t pp. [A. Sax. heoUter, dark or a 
dark place.) Hidden. Chaticer. 

Hulver (hiirv^r), n. [O.E. hul/ere, holly; 
Icel. hulfr, dogwood.] The common holly. 
Hex Aquifollum. 

Hum (hum), r.t. x>ret. A pp. hummed; npr. 
humming, [(.'omp. G. hummen, allied to 
tnnnmen, 1>. hommelen, to hum as bees; 
formed from the sound, j 1. To make a dull, 
prolonged sound, like that of a bee in flight; 
to drone; to murmur; to buzz; as, a top 
hums. 

Numming^ rivers, by his c.ilun creeping, 

Rock soft Ills slumbi;ring thoughts in quiet ease. 

/', Blttcher. 

2. To give Utterance to a similar sound with 
the mouth; as, (a) to make an inarticulate 
miinnuring or dreming sound as if speaking, 
but without opening the Lips; to mumble. 

The clourly incA.seiiger turns me his back. 

And hums. Shah. 


In my cars, my father's word 
Hummed ignorantly, as the sea in shells. 

^ . ii. B. Browttiftg. 

(h) To make a drawling, inarticulate sound 
in the process of speaking, from embarrass^ 
ment or affectation. 


He humyned and hawed. Nudibras. 

(f!) To express applause or approbation by 
emitting a low prolonged sound or munnur. 

When Burnet preached, part of his congregation 
hummed so loudly and so long that he sat down to 
enjoy it. yohnson. 

Hum (hum), V. f. 1 . To sing iu a low voice ; 
to murmur without articulation; to mumble; 
os, to hum an'air. 

And far below the Roundhead rode 
And hummed a surly hymn. Tennysoft. 

2. To express approbation of. or applaud, 
as by a bum. 


Such (sermons) as are most hummed and a^lnuded. 

Hence 8. t To trick or delude by flattery, 
soothing, or coaxing ; to impose on; to ca- 
jole. 

Btum (hum), 71 . 1. The noise of bees iu flight, 
of a spinning top. of a whirling wheel, and 
the like; a buzz.— 2. Any inarticulate, low, 
murmuring, or buzzing sound; as. (a) a low 
confused noise, as of a crowd, heard at a dis- 
tance; as, the busy Aum of men. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army stilly sounds. Shak. 

(b) A low inarticulate sound uttered by a 
speaker iu a pause from embarrassment, 
affectation, ana the like; as, hums and haws. 

(c) A buzz or niumuir of applause or appro- 
bation. 

The hum with which William's speec)i had been 
received, and the hiss which had drowned the voice 
of Seymour, hud been misunderstood. Macaulay. 


3. An imposition or hoax; humbug. 

I daresay all this is hum, and that all will come 
back. Lamb. 


Hum (lium), inter). A sound with a pause, 
implying doubt and deliberation; ahem. 
Humt (hum), n. (Probably from its causing 
a buzziti)^ or hufnfnina in the head.] A 
strongly intoxicating liquor supposed to 
have lH)cn made by mixing beer or ale and 
ardent spiiits. 

Human (hfl'man), a. [Fr. Aiimatn, L. Au- 
manus, from homo, hominis, a man; akin to 
hunuis, the ground; also to A. Sax. guina, a 
man.] 1. Belonging to man or mankind; 
having the qualities or attributes of man ; 
as, a nujtian voice ; htiman shape ; human 
nature; human knowledge; human life. 

It will never lie asked whether he be a gentleman 
bom, but whether he be a human creature. Stvi/i. 

2. t Pi'ofaiie ; not sacred or divine ; secular. 
‘ H u ma n a u thors. * Sir T. Brounxe. 

Human (hu'man), n. A human being; a 
member of tlie family of mankind. * Sprung 
of humans that inhabit earth.' Chapman. 
[Bare.] 

In this world of ours. . . . we humans ofie.n find 
ourselves, wc cannot tell how, in strange positions. 

Petir'. l/'ilson. 

Humanatet (lifl'man-at). a. Kndiicd with 
humanity. 

Of ytiur saying it foUoweth, that the brc.ail is hu- 
mana/e or incarnate. Craumcr. 

Humane (huniiuO* a- Human. ] 1. Be- 

longing to man; human. 

When wc had been taught all the mysterious 
articles, we could not, by any humane power, have 
understood Uietn. yer. Taylor. 

2. Having the feelings and dispositions pro- 
])er to man; having tenderness, compassion, 
and a disposition to treat other human 
beings and the lower animals with kindness; 
kind; benevolent.— 3. Tending to humanize 
or refine ; hence, applied to the elegant or 
polite branches of literature, especially 
philology, rhetoric, poetry, the study of the 
ancient classics, <^c. 

He was well skilled in all kinilsof humane liter.iture. 

ITood. 

»Syn. Kind, benevolent, tender-hearted, 
tender, compassionate, merciful, sympa- 
thetic. 

Humanely (hu-manll). adv. In a humane 
manner; with kindness, tendeniess. or com- 
passion; as. the prisoners were treated Au- 
manely. 

Humaueneas (hti-man^nes), n. Tlie quality 
of being humane; tenderness. 

Humanlce (hu-mauTks). n. The study of 
human nature or of matters relating to hu- 
manity. Collins. 

HumanUy (hti-man'i-fl). vX [L. humanus, 
human, and /ado, to make.] I'o render 
human; to invest with human form; to 
incarnate. H. B, Wilson. 

HumanUm (hu^man-izm), n. 1 . Human 
nature or disposition; humanity. 

A general disposition of mind, belonging to a man 
as such, is termed humanism. Mtyer. 

2. Polite learning. 

Humaailt (hfl^man-ist),n. 1. One who pur- 
sues the study of the humanities.— 2. One 
versed In the knowledge of human nature. 
Shafteshxiry. 

Huxnanistlc (hU-man-istTk). a. Of or per- 
taining to humanity. 

No mystic dreams of ascetic piety had come to 
trouble the tranquillity of its humantslte devotion. 

Dr. Caird. 

Humanitarian (hQ-man'i-ta''ri-au). n. 
[From Auwtamf|/.l 1. One who has a great 
regard or love tor humanity; a phllan- 
thimist.— 2. One who denies the divinity 
of Christ, and believes him to have been a 
mere man.— 3. A disciple of Saint Simon. 


from his maintaining the perfectibility of 
human nature without the aid of prace. 
Humanitarian (hu-man'i-t&"ri-an). a. Per- 
taining to humanitarians or humanltarian- 
iam. 

(htk-man'i-ta"ri«an-izmX 
n. 1. Humanity; philanthropy. — 2. The 
doctrine that Jesus Christ was possessed 
of a human nature only.— 3. The doctrine 
of St. Simon and his disciples that mankind 
may become perfect without divine aid. 
Humanltiant (hu-ma-ui'shan). n. A hu- 
manist. B. Jonsfm. 

Humanity (liQ-manT-ti). 91. [Fr. humaniU, 
L. hninanitas, from hurnanus. See Human.] 
1. The quality of being human; the peculiar 
nature of man. by which he is distinguished 
from other beings.— 2. Mankind collectively: 
the human race. 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself Shak. 

If he U able to untie those knots, he is able to 
teach all huntaniiy, Glanville. 

S. The quality of being humane ; the kind 
feelings, dispositions, and sympathies of 
man ; kindness ; benevolence ; especially, a 
disnosition to relieve persons in distress, 
and to treat all created beings with tender- 
ness: opposed to cruelty. 

True hufnan ity consifiX^ not in a squct^inlsh ear; 
it consists not iu starting or shrinking at tales of 
misery, but in a disposition of heart to relieve it. 
True humanity appertains rather to the iiiind th.in 
to the nerves, and prompts iiiitii to use real and active 
measures to execute the actions which it suggests. 

C*. y. Fox. 

4. Mental cultivation; liberal education; in- 
struction in classical and polite literature. 

5. Classical and polite literature; a branch 
of Biicii literature, as philology, graininar, 
rhetoric, poetry, the study of the ancient 
classics, and the like. In this sense gener- 
ally used in the plural with the definite^ 
article prefixed— * /A i; hunuinities :* but in" 
8eotlanu used in the singular and applied to 
Latin and Latin literature alone; as. a pro- 
fessor of huma7iity. 

rhilolc^ical studies, when philology w.is restricted 
to the cultivation of the languages, literature, history, 
and arclueology of Greece and Rome, were very 
commonly cfiMed literet humaniores, or, in Lnglish, 
the hunMfiittesi and it is the conviction of their 
value as a moral .iiid intellectual discipline which has 
led scholars almost tiiilversally to ascribe the origin 
of this aopellution to a sense of their refiiiitig, clevat- 
ing, and huniatiiaing influence. This, however, I 
think is an erroneous etymology. They were tailed 
liferte human tores, the human dies, by way of op- 
position to the literce dtidme, or divinity, the two 
studies, philology and theology, then completing the 
circle of scholiistic knowledge, which, at the period 
of the introiluction of the phrase, scarcely included 
any branch of physical science. G. P. Marsh. 

Humanization (ha^uian-iz-a'^shon). n. The 
act of huinanbdng. Coleridge, *The Au- 
inanizatUm of our manners.' l*rUsiley. 
Humanize. Humanize (hu'inan-iz). v.t. 
pret. pp. hximanized; ppr. hufnanizing. 

1. To render humane ; to subdue any ten- 
dency to cruelty, and render susceptible of 
kind feelings; to si f ten. 

Was It the business of magic to humanise our 
natiiresT Addison. 

2. To render human; to give a human char- 
acter or expression to ; to Invest with the 
character of humanity. 

That air of victorious serenity which art Imprints 
on brow and face and form of its beautiful humatt- 
ised divinities. Dr. Caird. 

Humanize. Humanize (ho^man-iz). v.i To 
become more humane; to become more 
civilized. 

By the original law of nations, war am! extirpation 
were the punishment of injury. Humanising by de* 
grees, it admitted slavey instead of death; n further 
step was the exchange or prisoners inste.^d of slavery. 

/'tank/rn. 

Humanizer (hU'man-iz-Ar). n. One who hu- 
manizes.^ 

Humankind (hu'man-kind). n. The race of 
man; mankind; the human species. 

A knowledge both of books and humankind. Pope. 

Hiunanly (hfl^man-li). adv. 1. In a human 
manner; after the manner of men; accord- 
ing to the opinions or knowledge of men ; 
as, the present prospects, humanly speak- 
ing, promise a happy issue.— 2. f Kindly: hu- 
manely. 

Modestly bold and humanly severe. Pope. 

Humationt (hOm-A'shon), n. Interment. 
Eumblrd(hum'bArd).n. SameasDTtimmtng- 
bird (whicn see). 

Humble (humid), a. [Fr,; L. humills, from 
humus, the earth.1 1. Not high or lofty ; 
low; unpretending; mean: as, a humble 
place or cottage. * A humble gait.' Shak, 
Above her and her humble love. Shah, 
Thy humble nest built on the ground. Cowley. 

2. Having a low estimate of one's self; not 


Fate, far. fat. fgll: ind. met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte. not. mhve; tflbe. tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. So. abtine; y. Sc. tey. 
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proudi arrogant, or assuniing; having a low 
opinion of one's self, and a deep sense of 
unwortiiinesB in the sight of God; lowly; 
modest; meek; submissive. 

God resisteth the proud, but g^iveth grace unto the 
humbU, Jam. iv. 6. 

-Humble pie. See Humblb-PTE. 

Humble (hum'bl), v.t. pret. <&'pp. humbled; 
ppr. humbling. 1. To reduce the height of; 
to make less high or lofty; to bring down; 
to lower. 

The highest mountains may be humbled into 
valleys. Hakrwiii. 

2. To reduce the power, iiidepeiuloiice, or 
state of; to bring down to a low social or 
national condition ; to abane ; to lower; as, 
Home was humbled but not subdued; the 
battle of Waterloo humbled the power of 
Bonaparte. 

P'ortune not much of humblitte me can boast; 
Though double tax'd, how tittle have I lost 1 

3. To make humble or lowly in mind ; to 
bring down the pride or vanity of; to give a 
low opinion of one's moral worth ; to make 
meek and submissive to the divine will ; to 
humiliate: often used reilcxively. 

Humble yonvselx'ex therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he mrty exalt you. s Pet. v. 6. 

Hezekiah humbled himse^ the pride of his 
heart. s Citron, xxxii. 26. 

SVN. To abase, lower, depress, humiliate, 
disgrace, degrade, crush, subdue, mortify. 
Humble (hum'bl), a. Same as Hummel. 
Humble t (hum'bl), a. Broken; bruised; sore. 

‘ Uu mble heels. ' Holla nd. 

Humblet (liuniTd), v.t. To break; to bruise; 
to chafe; to make sore. *Kibcd or humbled 
heels.' Hull a ml. 

Humble-bee (hum'bl-be), n. [O. £. h umhle, 
to hum, from hum; comp. G. hummel, Dan. 
humlebi, Sw. htunla, iiuiubie-bee, from 
the humming sound it makes. It is often 
called bumblebee for same reason.] The 
common name of a genus of large, hairy 
bees (Bombus), of which many species are 
found in Britain. TIut live in curious hnbi* 
tations, soinctinies 
excavated at a con- 
siderable depth in 
the ground, and 
sometimes built up- 
on its surface be- 
neath stones, &c. 

The societies con- 
sist, in some species, 
of about fiO or GO in- 
dividuals; ill others, 
of as many us 200 or 300. They contain three 
kinds of individuals— males, females, and 
neuters or undeveloped females. The males, 
like the drones among hive^bcos, have no 
stings. The prevailing colours of the species 
are yellow, red, and black. The B. terres- 
trie (Apis terrestria of Linn.) and B. lapi- 
dariua are the largest of the species. 
Humblebede,t n. llumbleness. Chaucer. 
Humble-moutbed (Imm^bl-mouTud), a. 
Mild; meek; modest. 

You're meek and humble-MOuthed. mhak. 
HumbleneSB (hum'hl-nes), n. The state of 
being humble or low; humility; meekuess. 
Humble-pie Gium'bl-pi), n. [From humbles 
or umblea, entrails of the deer, and pie.] A 
pie made of the heart, liver, kidneys, and 
entrails of the deer.— To eat humble-pie, to 
do anything humiliating from intimidation 
or pusillanimity; to submit tamely to insult 
or humiliation ; to apologize, or humiliate 
one's self, abjectly. This phrase has its 
origin in the fact that at the hunting-feast, 
wlnle the lord and his friends feasted on 
the great venison pasty, a pie made of the 
hunibles or umbles was set before the hunts- 
man and his followers. The humbles were 
the perquisite of the huntsman. Though 
this is the origin of the phrase, its applica- 
tion has no doubt been iiiGuencod by the 
adjective humble. 



Humble-bee. 


Httmble-plailt(hum'bl-p1ant),n. A species 
of sensitive plant (Mituoaa pudiea), nat. 
order Legumlnosie. The slightest touch 
causes the leaflets to close. 

Humbler (hunVbier), n. One who or that 
which humhlos; one that reduces pride or 
mortifles. 

Humbles (humT>lz), n. pi. [See UuBLBS.] 
Entrails of a deer, as the heart, liver, kid- 
neys; umbles. See Humblb-PIB. 
Humblessit Humble8se,t n. [O. Vr. hum- 
bleaae. humility. 1 Humbleness; humility; 
low oDeisance. XShaueer; Spaneer. 

Humbllllgit n. A hummlnjar. Chaueer. 
Humbllngiy (hum^bling-flX tadv. In a 
humbling or humiliating manner. 


Humbly (hum^bll), adv. In a humble man- 
ner; with modest submissiveuess; with hu- 
mility. 

Hope humbfy then, with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 

Pape. 

Humboldtlllte (hum-Mltl-lIt), n. [After 
Baron F. 11. A. von Humboldt, the German 
naturalist, and Gr. lUhoa, a stone.] A 
variety of melilite; a silicate of alumina and 
iron, belonging to the veauviaiiite group. 
Humboldtlne (hum 'bolt -in), n. [From 
Humboldt.] A native oxalate of the prot- 
oxide of iron. 

Humboldtlte (hum'bdlt-lt), n. [From 
Hunboldt ] A rare mineral, a variety of 
datolite, occurring in small crystals, nearlv 
colourless and transparent, or of a yellowish 
tinge, and translucent, rarely separate, but 
usually aggregated ; their primary form, an 
oblique rliumbic prism. 

Humbug (humTiua). n. [No doubt from 
hum and bug, hum navin/pp probably its sense 
of to deceive, and bug its old meaning of 
bugbear; hence it is = false alarm. The 
association of hum with bug was perhaps 
partly suggested by the fact that hug meant 
also a beetle or other insect, partly from 
the words hum and buzz having been em- 
ployed in conjunction to typify sound with- 
out sense. In the Slang Dictionary the word 
is traced to about 173&-40, oecurnng on the 
title-page of a Jest-book— ‘Merry conceits, 
facetious drolleries . . . bon-mots, and hum- 
huga.* It is calletl a new-coined expression 
in the ConnoMHeur.nbl.] 1. An imposition 
played off under fair and honourable pre- 
tences; a ho.<ix. - 2. Spirit of deception or 
linpoaition; falseness; nollowiieas; pretence; 
as, there is a groat deal of humbug about 
him. -3. An impostor; a cheat; a trickifili 
fellow ; ii person given to cajolery, flattery, 
or specious stories. 

Humbug (hum'bug), v.t. pret. & pp. hum- 
bugged; ppr. humbugging. To deceive; to 
impose on; to cajole or trick; to hoax. 
Humbuggable (huin-bitg'a-hl), a. Capable 
of being numbiigged. Southey. 
Humbugger (hum'bug-6r), n. One ii*ho 
humbugs. 

Humbuggery Ouim'bug-6-ri). n. The prac- 
tice of imposition; humbugging or imposing 
upon people; quackery or the like. 
Humdrum (humMrum). a. [Probably from 
hum and drum, and signifying originally 
droning, monotonous. ] Commonplace : 
homely; dull; heavy. * A humdrum crone.* 
Bryant. 

Humdrum (hum'drum), n. 1. A dull fellow; 
a bore. - 2. A dronish tone of voice; dull 
monotony. Jodrell.—S. A small low cart 
with three wheels, drawn usually by one 
horse. 

Humdrum (hum'drum), v.i. To pass time 
in a dull manner. 

Humdudgeon (hum-duj'on), n. [Hum, and 
dudgeon, anger.] A complaint or outcry 
without Bulflcieiit reason. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Humect, Humectate G^^'inekt', hu-mckt'- 
at), v.t. [L. humecto, humectatum, from 
humectua, moist, from humeo, to be moist.] 
To moisten; to wet; to water. [Rare.] 
Humectaut (hu-mek'tant), n. [L. hvmec- 
tana, humectantia, ppr. of humecto, to wet. 
See IIUMEOT.] A substance tending to in- 
crease the fluidity of the blood. 

Humectant (hu mek'tant), a. In med. dil- 
uent (which see). 

Humectation (hfl-mekt-a'shon), n. [See 
HUMBCT.j 1. The act of moistening, wot- 
ting, or watering. [Rare.]— 2. In wed. (a) 
the preparing of a medicine by steeping it 
for a time in water, in order to soften and 
moisten it, or to cleanse it, or prevent its 
subtile parts from being dissipated in grind- 
ing. or the like. (6) The application of 
moistening remedies. 

Humectiye (hu-mekt'iv), a. Having the 
power to moisten. 

Humefy (hu'md-fl), v.t. [L. humeo, to 
moisten, and facio. to make.] To make 
moist; to soften with water. Chldamith. 
Humeral (hfl'm6r-al), a. [L humerua, the 
shoulder. ] Belonging to the shoulder; as, 
the hutneral artery. 

Humerufl (hfl'mdr-us), n. [L.] In a nat. (a) 
the long cylindrical bone of the arm, situ- 
ated between the scapula and the fore-arm. 
(b) The most elevated part of the arm, or 
the shoulder, Including the head of the 
above-mentioned bone, the scapula, and the 
clavicle, united together by strong liga- 
ments and covered by numeroua musolea 


Humet^ Humette Oiu-moto. a. in her. a 
term applicable to tlie chevron, fesse, bend, 
cross, Ac., when cut off or couped, so that 
the extremities do not reach the sides of the 
escutcheon. 

Humbum (humlium), n. A kind of plain, 
coarse Indian cloUi, made of cotton. 
Humic G^u'inik), a. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from humus or mould.— //uwte acid, 
an acid formed from mould by boiling it 
with alkalies, and adding acids to the solu- 
tion. 

Humlcubatlont (hfl'mi-ka-ba^shon), n. [L. 
humus, the ground, and eubo, to lie.] A 
lying on the ground. 

Ashes, tears, and hutnicubations. Bramhall. 

Humid fhfl'mid), a. [L. humidua, from 
humeo, to be moist; Fr. humide.] Moist, 
or accompanied with moisture; damp; con- 
taining sensible moisture; wet or watery; 
consisting of water or vapour ; as, a humid 
air or atmosphere; humid earth. 

On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud or humid bow. Milton. 

Humidity (hu-niid'i-ti), n. llio state of 
being hiimia; moisture; dampness; a mode- 
rate (iegreo of wetness which is perceptible 
to the eye or touch. 

Humidneaa (hu'mid-nes), n. Humidity. 
HumlAlse (hu'mi-fus), a. [L. humus, the 

n ind, ana fuaua, poured or spread out. J 
ot. spread over the surface of the ground, 
or procumbent: as. a humi/uae plant. 
Humile t (hiVmil), a. Lowly; humble. 
Humllet (hu'inil), v.t To humble. Bp. 
Fisher. 

Humiliant (hu-rail'I-ant), a. Humiliating. 
*The melancholy of humiliant thoughts.' 
E. B. Browning. [Rare and poetical.] 
Humiliate (hu-miri-at), v.t. pret. A m. 
humiliated; ppr. humiliating. [L. humuw, 
humiliatum, from humilis, humble. See 
Hdmblk.] To reduce to a lower position 
in one's own estimation or the estimation 
of others; to humble; to depress; as, humili- 
ated slaves. 

We stand humiliated rather than encouraged. 

Arnold. 

Humiliating (lifl-mil'i-ftt-ing), p. and a. 
1. Humbling; depressing.— 2. Abating pride; 
reducing self-confidence; mortifying. 

He exacted from the republic of Genoa the most 
humilMting submissions. Macaulay. 

Humiliation (hfl-niiri-&"8hon), n. [L. hu- 
mifiatio, humiliatiania, from hvmilio, hu- 
miliatum, to abase. See Humiliate. ] 
1. The act ot humiliating or humbling; 
reduction to a lower position ; the state of 
being humiliated, humbled, or mortified; 
abasemeut. 

7*he former was a humiliation ot Deity: the 
latter a humiliation of manhood. Hooker. 

At Es.scx Hou.se he h.ad to calm the rage of a young 
hero incensed by multiplied wrongs and humiita- 
tioMS. Macaulay. 

Humility (hu-niiFi-tl), n. [Fr. humiliU; 
L. humuitas, from humilis. See Humble. ] 
1. The state or quality of being humble; 
freedom from pride and arrogance ; lowli- 
ness of mind ; a modest estimate of one's 
own wortli; a deep sense of one’s own 
unworthiness in the sight of God, self- 
abasetnent, penitence for sin, and submis- 
sion to the divine will. 

Before honour Is humility. Prov. xv. 33. 
Serving the Lord with all humility of mind. 

Acts XX. 19. 

2. Act ot submission. 

With these humilities they satisfied the young 
king. Davies. 

Humin (hfl'min), n. See Humus. 
Humiriacesa (hfl-nii'ri-a"s£-£), n.pl. [ Umiri, 
the name in Guiana of one of the species.] 
A small nat order of polypetalous exogenous 
plants. The species are, with one excep- 
tion, tropical South American trees or 
shrubs, abounding in a resinous Juice. One 
species (Humirium baZaamiferum) has a 
thick hark, which abounds with a red bal- 
samic fluid resembling styrax in smell. The 
bark is burned as a perfume by the negroes 
and natives of Guiana; and the wood (termed 
red-wood) is used in building their houses. 
Humite (hflinTt), n. [After Sir Abraham 
Hume.] A vanety of chondrodite, a gem 
of a reddish-brown colour and a shining 
lustre, crystallized in octaliedrons, much 
modified by truncation and bevelmcut 
Humla (hum'l), a. Same as Hummel. 
[Scotch.] 

Biunmei (hum'mel), a. [A. Sax. hamelan, 
Icel. and ow. hamla, to hamstring, to muti- 
late.] Having no honis ; as, a hummel cow. 
[Scotch.] 


oh, ekain: £h. Sc. lock; g, yo; J.iob; fl, Fr. ton; iig, sing; th, fAen; th, fAin; w, uig; wh, wAig; ^h, azure.— See Klsx 
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H itmiwui (hum'mel), v. t [See Hummel, a. ] 
To separate from the awns : said of barley. 

Htunm^ar (hum'mel-6r), n. One who or 
that which hummels; speciflcally. an instru- 
ment or machine for separating the awns of 
barley from the seed. 

Hummer (hum'^r). n. [From /ium.] One 
who or that which hums; an applauder. 

Humming (huin'in};), a. Strong, as applied 
to malt^iuors; brisk. 

With a pudding on Sundays, with stout humming 
Uquor. 

And remnants of Latin to welcome the vicar. 

Dr. //'. Pofe. 

Humming (hnm'ing). n. A sound like that 
made bybecs; a low murmuring sound. 

The inuMc.nl ;ic cents of the Indians, to us, are but 
inarticulate hummm^s, Giafwillt. 

Humming-bird (hum'ing-b^rd), n. A name 
given to the individuals of a family (Tro- 
chilidte) of minute and beautiful birds, so 
called from the sound of their winjpi in 
flight. The beak is slender, generally long, 
sometimes straight and sometimes curved ; 
the tongue is long. Aliform, bifld at the 
point, and capable of l>eing protruded to a 
considerable distance; the hyoid bones ex- 
tend over the back of the sknll. as in the 
woodpecker. Some of the species are the 
smallest of all birda They never light to 
take food, but feed while on the wing. 
These beautiful birds, which may be termed 





Tufted-necked Humtning-bird {Ornismya ortuUa). 

the gems of animated nature, ore peculiar 
to America, and almost exclusively tropical. 
The ruby-throated huminitig-bird {TrochUvit 
colubriit) is pretty common in the Ignited 
States. Among the more remarkable of 
these birds is the species represented in the 
cut. the tufted-necked humming-bird (Ornui- 
mya ornata^ of Guiana and Nortliern Brazil. 
In this species the crest, outer tail-featliers, 
and neck plumes are reddish chestnut, the 
latter tipped with green, the tlirout and 
upper part of the breast are emerald green, 
the back bronze green. Perhaps four hun- 
dred species of humming-birds are now 
known. 

Humming-bird Hawk-motht n. A lepi- 
dopterous insect, the Macroglosaa iteUata- 
rum, family Sphingidae. It is one of the 
most beautiful of the diurnal species of 
hawk-moths, and is remarkable for the loud- 
ness of the sound which its wings produce; 
when feeding it inserts its long proboscis 
into the cups of even the narrowest tubular 
flowers. 

Humming-top Ouim'ing-top). n. A hfdlow 
spinning top. which, when spun, emits a 
loud humming sound. 

Hummock (hnm'mok). n. [Probably a dim. 
form of hump.l 1. A rounded knoll or 
hillock; a rise of ground of no great extent 
above a level surface. — 2. A ridge, pile, or 
protuberance raised by some pressure or 
force upon an ice-fleld. — 3. A term applied 
in Florida to fertile and timbered lands. 

Htunmocked (bum'mokt). a. Resembling a 
hummock ; exhibiting or characterized by 
hummocks. 

The bills (of Iceland) arc in long AumfMorJM 

Miss OnuaM, 

Hummocky (hum'mok-iX a. Abounding in 
or full of hnmmocka 

Hummnm (hum'mum). n. [Per.] A bath 
or place for sweating. 

Humor (hO'mdr or u'm6r). n. American 
spelling of Humour (which see}. 

Humoxul (hti'm6r-al or u'm6r-al). a. Per- 
taining to or proceeding from the humours; 
as, a numoral fever.— If nmomf pathology, 
that pathology, or doctrine of the nature of 
diseasea, which attributes all morbid pheno- 


mena to the disordered condition of the 
fluids or humours. 

Humorallsm (hO'm^r-aMzm or u'm^r-al- 
Izm). n. 1. State of being humoral.— 2. Tho 
doctrine that diseases have their seat in tlie 
humours. 

Humoraliat (hu'm6r-al-ist or u'm^r-al-istX 
n. One who favours the humoral pathology. 
Humorlo (hu'm(^r-ik or u'm(^r-ikX a. Per- 
taining to numour or humours. 

Humoriilc f hu-m^r-iPik or ik-m^r-ifik). a. 
[L. humor, numour. and facio, to make.] 
Producing humour. Coleridge, 

Humoriam (hu'mdr-izm or u'm6r-izm), n. 

1. The manner or disposition of a humorist; 
humorousness.— 2. A medical theory founded 
on the part which tho humours are supposed 
to play in the production of disease; Galeu- 
ism. 

Hilmoriat (hu'mdr-ist or u'mdr-ist). n. 1. A 
Iierson having a vitiated or distempered 
condition of the humours. 

By a wise and tinious inquisition the peccant 
humours and humorists must be discovered and 
purged or cut olf; mercy in such a ca.se in a king is 
true cruelty. Bacon. 

2. One who exhibits certain strong pecu- 
liarities of disposition or manner; one who 
indulges in whiin8,conceits. or eccentricities; 
one who likes to Ratify his own inclination 
or bent of mind. 

lie (Sir Roger de Coverley) . . . was a great htt^ 
morut in all parts of his life. yitiiitsoH. 

The notion of a humorist is one that Is greatly 
ple.tscil or greatly displeased with little things ; his 
actions seldom directed by the reason and nature of 

things. Watts, 

3. One that makes use of a humorous style 
in speaking or writing; one whose writings 
<»r convei-sation are full of humour; one who 
has a playful fancy or genius; a wag. 

My devil was to he. like Cfrthc*s. the universal 
humort\tt who should make all things vain and no- 
thing worth, by a per|)etual collation of the great 
with the little in the presence of the infinite. 

Coieridj^e. 

4. One who sets himself to amuse people; a 
droll; a meiry-andrew. 

Now. gentlemen, I go 
To turn an actor and a humori.tt. 

Where, ere I do resume my prc.scnt person, 

We hope to make the circles of your eyes 
Flow with distilled laughter. B, jonson, 

5. One who attributes all diseases to a de- 
Ttraved state of the humours. 

Humoristic (hd'm^r-lst^lk or u'mdr-ist'lk), 
a. Pertaining to or like a humorist. 
Humorlze (hti'm^r-lz or u'ni6r-izy v. i, Tt) 
fall in with tlie humour of anytniiig or of 
any person. 

Humorous (hu'mdr-us or u'm^r-us). a. 

1. t Moist; humid. 

Come, he hath hid himself among these trees. 

To be consorted with the humorous night. Shah. 

2. Full of humour; exciting laughter; jocu- 
lar; playful; os. a humorous story or author. 

3. Subject to be governed by humour or 
caprice; irregular; capricious; whimsical. 

Thou Fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 
But when hjer humoratts ladyship is by. Shah, 

8yn. Jocose, jocular, witty, pleasant, play- 
ful, merry. 

Humorously (liu'mftr-us-ll or fl'm^r-usdi), 
ado. In a nnmoroiis manner; pleasantly; 
jocosely; capriciously; whimsically. 

It has been humorously said, that some have 
fished the very Jakes for papers left there by men 
of wit. Swift. 

We resolve by halves, rashly and humorously. 

Calamy. 

Hnmorousness (hu'mdr-us-nes or O^mcr-us- 
nes). n. 1. The state or quality of being 
humorous; oddness of conceit; jocularity; 
fickleness; capriciousnesa. 

It must be extreme kumorousnosi to deny a Pro- 
vidence in them. Goodtuan. 

2.t Peevishness; petulance; moodinoss. 
Humorsome (hum^r-sumor a'm6r-8iim). a. 

1. Influenced by the humour of the moment; 
peevish; petulant. 

The commons do not abet humorsome, factious 
arms. Burhe, 

2. Adapted to excite laughter; odd; humor- 
oua 

Humonomely (hU 'm^r-sum-ll or fl'mfir- 
sum-li), adv. In a humorsome manner; 
peevishly; petulantly; humorously; oddly. 
wodman. 

Humour (hu'ro6r or U'm6rX n. [Fr. humour; 
L. humor, moisture, liquid.] L Moisture; 
speciflcally. the moisture or one of the fluids 
of animal bodies; aiL the vitreous humour 
of the eye.— 2. In old mod. (a) a fluid, of 
which there were four, on the conditions 
and proportions of which the bodily and 
mental health was supposed to depend. 


The four humours in man, according to the old 
phy.siclans, were blood, chuler, phlegm, and melan- 
choly. TTeuch. 

(b) Animal fluid in a vitiated state, (e) Cu- 
taneous eruption.— 3. Turn of mind; tem- 
per; disposition, or rather a peculiarity of 
disposition, often tompoiury: so called hr- 
cause the temper of mind has been supposed 
to depend on the fluids of the body. 

Examine how your humour is inclined. 

And which the ruling pabsion of your mind. 

Boscommou. 

4. That quality of tho imagination which 
gives to ideas a ludicrous or fantastic turn, 
and tends to excite laughter or mirth.— 

5. Caprice; freak; wlilm; vagary. 

Is my friend all perfection t . . . Has he not Am- 
rjr to be endured t South, 

6. A trick; a practice or habit. 

I like not the humour of lying. Shah, 

--Aqueous humour. See AQUEOUS.— Crps- 
ialltue humour or lens. See CRYSTALLINE. 
—Vitreous humour. See VlTKEOUS.— Ofxt 
of humour, out of temper; dlssatisfled; dis- 
pleased.— SYN. Temper, disposition, mood, 
frame, whim, fancy, caprice, merriment^ 
Jocularity. 

Humour (hiVmftr or u'm6r). v.t. 1. To com- 
ply with the humour or inclination of; to 
sooth bycoiupliatice; to gi-atify; to indulge. 

You humour me when I am sick ; 

Why nut when 1 am splenetickf Pope. 


2. To endeavour to suit the peculiarities or 
exigencies of; to adapt one's self to; to suit; 
to comply with ; us. an actor humours his 
part or the piece. 

It is my part to invent, and the musicians to hu- 
mour that invention. Dryden. 

Humous (hu'mnR),a. [L. humus,the ground. ] 
111 chem. pertaining to or derived from hu- 
mus or mould. 

Hump (hump), n. [ A nasalized form of huh 
or hob. Comp. L. G. h ump, heap, hill, stump ; 
D. homp, a lump.] A protuberance; a 
swelling ; especially, tlie protuberance 
formed by a crooked back; a hunch; as. a 
camel with one hump or two humps. 


Here upon this hump of granite 

Sit with me a quid wliile. Prof. Blaekie. 


Humpback (hunip1>iik). n. l. A crooked 
buck; high shoulders. — 2. A person who 
has a crooked back. - 8. A wtialo of the 
genus Megaptera. so called from the bunch 
oil the back. These whales are found in 
both northern and southern seas, but are 
nut in great repute among whalers. 

Humpbacked (hump'bakt). a. Having a 
crooked buck. 


Hxunped (humpt), a. Having a hump or 
protuberance on the back. 

Humpy (hiitnp'i), a. Full of humps; marked 
by frequent protuberances. 

Humstrom (hum'strum), n. 1. A musical 
instrument out of tune or rudely construct- 
ed ; a J e w’s-harp. ( Pro v iticlal. ]— 2. Music . 
especially indifferently played music. 
Humulin. Humullne (hc/mu-lin), n. The 
same as Lupulin (which se^. 

HumulUB (iiQ'mu-lus), n. [From L humus, 
the ground— creeping on the ground If not 
supported.] A genus of plants belonging 
to the nat. order Cannablnece, of which the 
hop (//. Lupulus) is the only known species. 
See Hop. 


HumUB (hh'mus). n. [L. humus, soil.] A 
term synonymous with vegetable mould. It 
is a dark brown or black powder, apd is 
obtained in gi’eatest abundance from bog- 
earth. peat, and turf. When wood is ex- 
posed to air and moisture it decays and 
moulders, and is gradually converted into 
hwnus. At one stage of the process it is 
converted into one or other of two sub- 
stances called humin and ulmin, both in- 
soluble in alkalies. The latter substance has 
received its name from the fact that a closely 
allied substance exudes from the bark of the 
elm. and indeed appears to be contained in 
the bark of most trees. Humus, as it exists in 
the soil, is a product of the decay of veget- 
ables; it is almost Insoluble in water, but is 
readily soluble In solutions of the alkaline 
carbonatea It is a mixture of various car- 
bon compounds, which slowly undergo com- 
bustion with tlie production of carbon di- 
oxide. water, and ammonia, which are again 
taken up by plants. 

Hnn (bun), n. [L. Hunni, the Huns.] A 
member of an ancient Asiatic race, probably 
of the Mongolian or Tatar stock, first ap- 
peailM prominently in history about 875 
A. n. In that year they crossed tlie Dnieper, 
defeated the Goths and drove them over the 


* Fate, filr, fat, fgU; mb, met. hAr; pine, pin; nfite, not. mbve; tfibe. tub. bull; oil. pound; U. So. abune; y. So. fop. 
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Danube into the Roman province of Pan- 
nonia (Hungary). In the reign of Attila (434) 
they overran and ravaged the greater part 
of Europe, and coiiipeiled the Romans to 
pay tribute. With the death of Attila their 
power was broken. They were a savage and 
ugly tribe, having dark complexions, small, 
deep-set black eyes, broad shouldera, flat 
noses, and no beard. 

Hunch (hunsh), n. [By Wedgwood regarded 
as a form of hump, like lump, lunch (a 
lump or piece); dump or thump, Sc. dunch, 
A:c.] 1. A hump; a protuberance; as, the 
huiushot a camel. -2. A lump; a thick piece; 
as, a hunch of bread. 

His wife brought out the cut loaf and a piet'e of 
Wiltshire chcc.sc, and I tonic them in hand, gave 
Richard a good Hunch, and took another for tnysclf. 

Coh^n. 

8. A push or Jerk with the fist or elbow. 
Huucdl (hunsh), vX 1. To push with the 
elbow; to push or thrust with a sudden jerk. 
Jack's friends began to hunch and push one another. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. To push out in a protuberance; to cn>ok, 
as the back. *Tho back is quite hunched,* 
Pennant. 

Hunchback (huushnjak), 94 . A Immp-back; 
a hump-backed person. 

Hunchbacked O^unshbakt), a. Having a 
crooked back. 

Hundred (hun'dred), a. [A. Sax. hund, 
hundteontig, later hundred; comp. Goth. 
hund and taihun-Uhund, O.Kax. hund, Icel. 
hundrath, Dan. hundrede, D. honderd, 

O.ll.G. hunt, huntari, hundert, G. hun- 
dcrt, L. centum, Skr. fatnm, a hundred. 
In A. Sax. hund was employed as a prefix 

111 expressing 70, 80. 90, 110, ami 120 as well 
as 100; the original meaning of hund being 
10; thus, huna-seqfontuj (7x10), 70; hund- 
ntgontidf, 90; hund-tweljtig (12x10), 120. 
Hund (ten) Goth, tehund, corresponds to 
the L. term, -ginti, Gr. konti, Skr. i;ati, 
forms which presuppose an liulo-Eur. dak- 
anta, from daA'an.ten.and superlative sufllx, 
-fa, Uuml seems to liave assumed the mean- 
ing of hundred (origiiiullv tlhun-tihund, 
10 X 10) from being regarded as a convenient 
abbreviation. The red in hundred is the 
siuiie term, as Iccl. rcethr, which is used as 
a numeral suffix or ten ; thus dttroRthr, 
80, niradhr, 90; it is akin to K. read, and to 
Goth, garathjan, to reckon. Oonip. Sc. and 

0. K htinder.] Ten times ten; ninety and 
ten added; as, a hundred men. 

•Hundred (hnnMred), n. 1. The product of 
ten multiplied by ten; a collection, body, or 
sum, consisting of ten times ten individuals 
or units; five score.— 2. A division or part 
of a county in England, supposed to have 
originally contained a hundred families or 
freemen.— /v07tf/ or great hundred, tlie sum 
of 120,— Chiliem Uundteda. See Cuiltrrn 
HUNPRBBS. 

Hundred-court (hunMrod-kOrt), n. In 
England, a court held for all the inhabitants 
of a hundred. 

Hundreder. Hundredor O^u^Mred-^r), n. 

1 . An inhabitant or freeholder in a hundred. 

2. In law, a man who may be of a jury in 
any controversy respecting land within the 
hundred to which he belonira.— 8.0ne having 
the jurisdiction of a hundred; sometimes, 
the bailiff of a hundred. 

Hundred-fold (hun'dred-fOld), n. A hun- 
dred times as much. 

Hundredor. see Hundrgder. 
Hundred-peniiy (Imn'dred-pen-ni), n. A 
tax formerly collected by the sheriff or lord 
of a hundred. 

Hundredtll (hun^dredth), a. 1. The ordinal 
of a hundred; coming or reckoned last of a 
hundred individuals; as, I told him for the 
hundredth time.— 2. Forming one of a hun- 
dred parts Into which anything is divided; 
as, he received not the hundredth part of 
what was his due. 

Hundredth (hun'dredth), n. 1. The one 
after the ninety-ninth. —2. One of a hundred 
parts into which anything is divided ; the 
quotient of a unit divided by a hundred. 
Hundredweight (hun'dred-w&tX n, in 
avoirdupoU weight, a denomination of 
weight, usually denoted bv Cwt,, containing 

112 lbs. It is subdivided into 4 quarters, 
each containing 28 lbs. The long hundred- 
weight is 120 lbs. 

Hung (hung), pret. dc pp. of hang. 
Hungarian (hung-gg'rf-an), a. Of or relat- 
Ingto Hungary.— /Aifij/arian machine, a 
hydraulic maohfneon the principal of Hero’s 
fountain, so called from its having been first 
employed in draining a mine at Chemnits 
in Hungary. 


Hungarian (hung-ga'ii-an), n. 1. A native 
or naturalized inhabitant of Hungary.— 
2. The language spoken by the Hungarians. 
Hungary-balsam (hung'ga-ri-bal-sam), n. 
A kind of turpentine procured from J^inue 
Pumilw, the mountain-pine of Hungary. 
Hungaxr-water (liung^ga-ri-wa-t^r). 71 . A 
distilled water consisting of dilute alcohol 
aromatized with the tops of flowers of rose- 
mary or other aromatic gubstanceB, and 
then distilled: so called liecaiise firat made 
for the use of a queen of Hungary. 

Hung -beef (hungl)ef), n. Beef slightly 
saltctl and hung up to dry; dried beef. 
Hunger (hunger), n. [A. Sax. hunger, 
hungor; Comp. O. Dan. and Sw. hunger; 
led. hungr; 0.0. hungar; Ooth. huhrue, 
hunger, hugrian, to hunger.] 1. An uneasy 
sensation occasioned by the want of food; 
a craving of food by the stomach; craving 
appetite.— 2. Any strong or eager desire. 

For hunger of my gold I die. Dryden, 

Hunger (hung'g^T), v.i. 1 . To fcol the pain 
or uneasiness which is occasioned by long 
abstinence from food; to crave food. — 2. To 
desire with great eagei'ness; to long. 

Blessed .are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. Mat. v. 6. 

Hunger (hung^g^r), v.t. To make hungry; 
to famish. 

Hunger-bit. Hunger-bitten (hung'g^r-blt, 
hiing'gdr-bit-ii), a. Pained, pinched, or 
weakened by hunger. 

His strength shall be hnnger-btUen , and destruc- 
tion shall be ready at his side. Job xviii. la. 

Hungerer (hung'g6r-£r). n. One who hun- 
gers; one who longs greedily. 

Tlie tiiw.'irtcd hungerer for oflice takes up the 
miserable coinmoniilaccs of politics. Croiy. 

Hungerly (liung'g^r-li), a. Hungry; wunt- 
ingiood or nourish nicnt. 

His l>card grew thin and hunger Iv, 

And seem'd to him sops as he was drinking. 

Shnk. 

Hungerly (liung'giT-ll), adc. With keen 
appetite. [Rare.] 

You have sav*<i my longing: and 1 feed 
Most hungerly on your sight. Shah. 

Hunger-rot (Imng'g^r-rotl, n. A disease in 
sheep caused by poor feeding. 

Hunger-etaxve t (iiuug^g^r-stRrv), v.f. To 
starve with hunger; to plncli by want of 
food; to famish. 

Hungred t (hung'g^rd), a. Hungry; pinched 
by want of food. 

Hungrily (liung'gri-li), adv. In a hungry 
laautier; voraciously; greedily. 

When on h.ar.sh .'icorns hungrily they fet!. 

Dryden. 

Himgry (hung'grn, a, l. Having a keen ap- 
petite; feeling pain or uneasiness from want 
of food; as, eat only when you are hungry. 
Hence— 2. Having an eager desire after any- 
thing.— 3. Indicating hunger or a craving 
like hunger. 

Cassiu.s has a lean and hungry look. Shah. 

4. Not rich or fertile; poor; barren; as, a 
hungry gravel. ‘The most hungry and 
barren soil.' Smalridge. 

Hunk (hungk), n. [A form of hunch,] A 
large lump; a hunch. 

Hunker (l^ungk'dr), n. In United States 
politico, a member of the section of the de- 
mocratic party opposed to progress; hence, 
any person opposed to innovations in gene- 
ral; a conservative. 

HiJ^er (hungk'dr), v.i, [A nasalized form 
of IceL hvJca, to squat.] To stoop with the 
body resting upon the calves of the legs; to 
[Scotch.] 

Upon the ground they hunkered down a' threie> 

And to thw crack tlicy yoked fast and free. Ress. 

Runkerbnn (hungk'dr-lzm), n. The doc- 
trines or principles of the hunkers; hostility 
to progress: consen'atiBm. [United States.] 
Hunlom (hungk'^rz), n. pi. [See tlie verb.] 
1*he hams; the haunches. 

Hunks (hungks), n. [Perhaps from hunk, a 
piece, a lump.] A covetous sordid man; a 
miser; a niggard. 

Prny make your bargain with all the prudence and 
selftahness of an old htwhs. Gray. 

Hunt (hiintX v. t. [A. Sax. huniian, to hunt; 
O.G. hun^n, farhundjan, to catch, to cap- 
ture; Goth, frahinthan, to catch, to take 

g risoner: allied to E. hand, hend, hent, per- 
aps to hind (female doer^] 1. To chase, 
as wild animals, particularly quadrupeds, 
for the purpose of catching or killing; to j 
search for or follow after, as game or wild 
animals; as, to hunt a stag or a foz.~2. To ; 
search after; to pursue; to follow closely. I 


Evil shall hum the violent man to overthrow him. 

Ps. cxl. zi. 

3. To use, direct, or manage, os hounds in 
the chase. 

1 1 e hunts a pack of dogs. Addison, 

4. To preside over or direct the hunting of, 
as a district; as, he Atfiifirthc county. — 5. To 
pursue game or wild animals over; to pursue 
foxes over ; as, the district was hunted by 
the fox -hounds. — To hunt up or out, to 
seek; to search for. *I dn hmit out a pro- 
bability.’ Spe7iHer.—To hunt at force, to 
run down with dogs instead of shooting.— 
To hunt dawn, to pursue and kill or capture; 
to boar down by persecution or violence; to 
exterminate. -To hunt from, to pursue and 
drive out or away. 

Hunt (hunt), v.i. l. To follow the chase; to 
go out in pursuit of game or other wild ani- 
mals; to course with hounds. Gen. xxvii. 

5. -2. To seek by close pursuit; to search: 
with after or for. 

He after lionour hunts, I after love. Shah. 
The adulteress will hunt for the precious life. 

Prov. vl. a6. 

—To hunt counter,to hunt the wrong way; to 
trace the scent backwards; to retrace one’s 
steps; also, to take up a false trail. 

You mean to make n hoiilen nr a hare 

O' me. t' hunt counter thus, and m.ike these doubles. 

Jl. yonson. 

Hunt (hunt), n. 1. The act of chasing wild 
aninials for the purpose of catching thorn; a 
pursuit; a chase. 

I heard tnysclf proclaim'd; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Escap d the hunt. Shah. 

2. t A huntsman. Chaucer.—^. A pack of 
hounds.— 4. An association of liuritanien; os, 
the Caledonian Htnit — 5. The portion of 
country hunted with hounds. 

Hunt-counter Oiuvi^'koun't^r), n. A dog 
that runs back on the scent, and hence Is 
worthless: a blunderer. * You hunt-counter, 
hence. ’ Shak, 

Hunter (hunt’(:ir), n. l. One who hunts; a 
huntsman; one wlio engages in the chase 
of wild animals. — 2. A dog that scents 
game, or is employed in the chase ; a hunt- 
ing dog. 

Of dogs, the valu'd file 
Di.stinguishcs the .swift, the slow, the subtle. 

The housekeeper, the hunter, Shah, 

3. A horse used in the chase.— 4. In entom. 
one of a tribe of spiders (Venantes) which 
are incessantly running or leaping about in 
the vicinity of their abode to catch and 
seize their prey.- b. liiomith. the name ap- 
plied in Jamaica to a largish species of 
cuckoo, Piaya pluvialis.—O. A watch whoso 
glass is protected by a metal cover; a huut<^ 
ing'Watch. 

Hunter’s Press (liun'tt^rz pros), w. A 
press worked by the Hunter’s screw (which 
see). 

Hunter’s Screw (hun’tdrz fikrb).n. Inmech, 
a form of differ- 
ential screw, so 
named after the 
inventor. Dr. 
John Hunter. It 
consists of two 
parts a and the 

former is screwed 
externally, and 
works in a nut c, 
and it is hollow 
and screwed in- 
ternally to re- 
ceive the screwed 
part b, which is 
prevented from 
turning upon its 
axis (by the slid- 
ing guide -piece 
d) when the part 
a is turned by 
means of a lever 
or handle appli- 
ed at e. The ver- 
tical velocity of the guide d is manifestly 
less as the pitch of the screw b is greater, 
and the pressure is accordingly so much the 
greater as the pitches of tlie parts a and b 
are more nearly equal. 

Huuter-traln (hunt'6r-trkn), n. A band of 
sportsmen. 

HuntiUE-bOk (hunt'ing-boks), n. Same as 
Hunting-seat 

Hunting-coat (hunt'ing-kut), n. A scarlet 
or green coat used when hunting. 
Huntlng-COg (hunt'ing-kog). n. In mack. 
an odd cog in one of two geared wheels, 
serving to change the order of contact of 
the teeth, so that the same teeth shall not 
continually meet. 



ch, eAaln;< £^c. loeh; g, go; ]» job; 
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Huntlngdonlan (h\m-tiiiK>U(Wi-an), n. 
Ecclen. a iiieiiiber of the Countess of //un- 
tingdon's connexion, founded by GeoKO 
Whiteheld after his separation from tho 
Wesleys in 1748. 

Hunttang-horn (hiint'iti}?-huni), ?». a bugle; 
a horn used in nuntiug. 

Hunting-horse, Huntlng-nag (huutang- 
hors, hunting’ nag), /I. A horse used in 
hunthig. 

Huntl^-lOdge (huut'ingdoj), n. Same as 
iluntiiui-seat. 

Hunting-match (hunt'ing-mach), n. A 
chase of animals. 

Hunting-seat (huntMug-set), n. A tem- 
porary residence for the purpose of hunt- 
ing. 

Hunting-spider (hunt'ing spi-d^r), n. See 
HL’NTKU, 4. 

Hunting-watch (iuint'ing-woch), n. See 
Huntkk, <). 

Huntress (liuntYcs),n. A female that hunts 
or follows the chase. 

Huntsman (hunts 'man), n. 1. One who 
hunts or who ju-actises hunting. 

Like .IS a hunts wan afier weary chase. Spenser, 

2. The servant whose ofllce it is to manage 
the chase. 

HuntsmansUp (hunts'man-ship). n. The 
art or practice of hunting or the qualifica- 
tions of a hunter. 

Hunt’s-up ( hunts' upy ?». Tlie tune for- 
merly played on the liorn un«ler the win- 
dow’s of sportsmen to awaken them; hence, 
anything calculated to arouse. 

Rowland, for sImtuc, awake thy drow*;y tiiusc. 
Time plays the hunt's-up to thy sleepy head. 

^ Dr tty ten. 

Hura (hii l•a),n. [The native name.] A genus 
of tropical Anicrii'an plants belonging to 
the uat. order £uphorbiaceie, and diffeiing 



Sand-box Tree (ifura crepitans), 

from all other plants in the order In its 
many-ccllcd ovary. //. c/v/;t/aa« (tho sand- 
box tree) is remarkable for the loud report 
with which its seed-vessel bursts, for which 
reason it is often calle<l the monkey* a din- 
'Mr-bo.ll. It is a large branching tree with 
glossy poplar -like leaves, inconspicuous 
dia<(:iou.s flowers, and large furroweii roiinti- 
ish fruits of the size of an orange. 
Huraulite, Hureaulite (hii-rO'lit), n. 
{Hureaux, and Gr. lUhuH, a stone.} A min- 
eral occurring in the French «lepartment of 
Haute- Vienne, at the village of Hureaiix, 
near Limoges, it consists of a phosphate 
of iron and manganese. 

Hurcheon (hur'chon), n. An urchin; a 
hodgeliug. 1 Scotch.] 

Hurden (h£*rd'n), n, [Made of hurda^ hards, 
or coarse flax.} A course kind of linen. 
Galled also Harden. | I.ocal or obsolete. 1 
Hurdles (Imr'dlz), n. pi. Tho buttiicks. 
[Scotch.] 

Ills gnweie tail, wi’ ttpwnrd curl. 

Hung owrc his hurdles wi’ a swirl. Burus. 

Hurdle (hftr'dl), n. [A. Sax. hyrdH, hyrthil; 
comp. G. horde, hilrde, a hurdle; Icel. hurth, 
Goth, haurda, a door; Swiss h%ird, a polo; 
K hoardiiiy.] A movable frame macle of 
interlaced twigs or stiirks, or of bars or rods 
crossing each other, varying in fonu accord- 
ing to Us destiiiatJon; as, (a) a sledge or 
frame on which criminals were fonnerly 
drawn to the place of execution. 

A sledge hurdle is .'illowed to nreserve the offen- 
der from the extreme torment of being drugged on 
the ground or pavciiiciit. Blackstene. 

{h) In fort a collection of twigs or sticks 


interwoven closely and sustained by long 
stakes, made usually of a rectangular shape, 
5 or 8 feet by 8}, and serving to render 
works finn or to cover traverses and lodg- 
ments for the defence of workmen against 
fireworks or stones, (c) In a frame 
usually made of wood but sometiines of iron 
for the puipose of forming teinpttrary fences. 
When a fence is to be formed of htmlles 
they are put down end to end, fastened to 
the ground, and to one another. 

Hurdle (her'di), v.t. pret. A: pp. hurdled; 
ppr. hurdling. To make up. hedge, cover, 
or close with hurdles. 

Hurdle-raoe (h^r'di-rtis). n. A race, as of 
men or horses, over hurdles or fences. 
Hurds (hCrdz), n. The coarse part of flax or 
hemp. Culled also llardn. 

Hurdy-gurdy (hdr'di-g(^i‘'di), n. A stringed 
instrument, whose tones are produced by 
the friction of a wheel acting the part of a 
how against four strings, two of which are 
pressed by the fingers or by keys. The other 
two strings are tuned a fifth apart to pro- 
duce a drone bass, and lire not stopped by 
the fingers or keys. 

Hureaulite, n. See Huraui ite. 

Hureek (hu-rek'), n. An Indian grass, Paa- 
palum aerobieulatum, said to render tho 
milk of cows that feed upon it narcotic and 
drastic. 

Hurin (hu'rin), n. In chem. an acrid crystal- 
lizahle substance obtained from the juice of 
Hura crepitana. 

Hurkaru,HurkaroO(hdnca-rb).n. [Hind.J 
An errand-hoy; a running-footman; hence, 
the name of a well known Indian newspaper. 
Hurkle (hnr'kl). v.i. To stpiat; to crouch; 
to cower. (Scotch. 1 

Hurl (h^rl), v.t (Shown by Skeat to be a 
contracted form of hurtle, which is a freq. 
of hurt, in old sense of to dash. Perhaps iii- 
fiucticed by whirl; in sense 3 a form of whirl. ] 

1. To send whirling or whizzing through the 
air ; to throw with violence ; to drive with 
great force ; as, to hurl a stone. 

Aiul hurl'd them headlong to their fleet and main. 

2. h ig. to emit or utter with vehemence ; 
as, to hurl out vows. 

Hur/ittff defiance tow.ird the vault of h»Mven. 

A/tlton, 

3. To wheel ; to convey by means of a ma- 
chine borne on wiieels; hh, to ht/rl a barrow; 
he hurled me a mile in his cart. [iScotch.] - 

4. t To twist or tuni. ‘ lie himself had hurled 
or crooked feet.' Fuller. 

Hurl (herl), v.i. 1. To move rapidly; to 
whirl. [Rare.] 2. To be conveyed, as in a 
wheeled vehicle. [Scotch. J 
If on .1 beastic I can sped. 

Or hurl in a cartic. Burns. 

3. To play at a kind of game of ball, See 
Ht'llI.lNO. 

Hurl (h6rl), n. 1, The act of throwing with 
violence. - 2. Tumult; riot; comiiiotion. 

After this hurt the king was fain to flen. 

Atir./or lilacs, j 

3. 1’hc act of being conveyed in a wheeled 
vehicle; a drive. [Scotch.] I 

Hurlbat t (lif^rrimt), n. A whirl-bat; a khid 
of weapon whirled when used. 

Hurlbone (h^rl'bOn), 71 . a bone near the 
middle of tho buttock of a horse. 

Hurler (hferr^r), n. 1. One who hurls or 
who plays at hurling.— 2. One employed in 
carrying stones, peats, or other material on 
a wheel-barrow. [HcotfTh.] 

Hurley-hacket (Imrl'i-hak-et), n. [Scotch.] 

1. A small trough or sledge in which people 
used fonnerly to slide down an inclined 
plane on the side of a hill.— 2. An ill-hung 
carriage: in contempt. Sir W, Scott Writ- 
ten also Hurly-hacket and Uurlie-haeket 
Hurley-liou8e,Hurlto-]iouBe(huri'i-hous), 
n. [Scotch. I A large house so much in dis- 
repair as to be nearly in a niinous state. 
Hurling (li^rl'ing), n. A kind of game of 
ball. See extract. 


[Probably a word tonued to express by its 
sound hustle, noise, confusion, suggested 
by hurl or hurry; comp. Dan, hurlumhei, 
hurry-scurry; Fr. hurluberlu,} Tumult; 
bustle; confusion. 

With the hurly death itself awakes. Shak. 


When the hurly-burly s done. 
When the battle's lost and won. 


Shak. 


Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of 
the ball, and is of two sorts; to goals, and to the 
country : for hurling to gonls there are filteen or 
thirty players, more or less, chosen out on each side, 
who strip themselves, and then Join hands in ranks, 
one against another : out of these ranks they match 
themselves by pairs, one embracing another, and so 
p.iss .'iway ; every of which couples are to watch one 
another during this play. Caretv. 

In Ireland the name is given to the game of 
hockey. 

Hurlwiud (h6rl'wlnd), n. A whirlwind 
(which Bce). 

Like scatter’d down by howling Eurus blown, 

Uy rapid huri-winds from his ttiaiision thrown. 

Burly, Hurly-1}urly(h«riil. hdrili-i^riii^rn. 


Huron (liiVron), n. A fish of the porch kind, 
tho Huro nim'icam, known to the English 
settlers on the borders of Lake Huron by 
the name of black-baas. The flosh is firm, 
white, and well-flavoured, and is in high 
estimation as an article of food. 

Huronla Qifi-r6'ni-a), n. A name given to 
certain radiated articulated bodies mrmerly 
I'cferred to the J*olyzoa, found in tho tran- 
sition limestone of Lake iiurou. Ilrande. ^ 
Huronlan (hO-rfi'ni-an), a. In geol. a term 
applied to certain strata on the banks of 
Lake Huron, occupying tho same relative 
position as the Cambrian rocks of Britain. 
Hurrt (h6r), v.i.- [Comp. Dan. hvrre, to 
hum or buzz. See Hurry.] To make a 
trilling or rolling sound. 

K is the dog’s letter and hurreth in the sound. 

B. yonsen, 

HurralL Hurra (hu-rh'), inter}. [(Tomp. E. 
huzza, O. hurrah. Dun. and 8w. hurra, Pol. 
hura.] An exclamation expressive of Joy, 
praise, applause, or encouragement: some- 
times used as a noun; as, the crowd burst 
out into a loud hurrah. 

Hurrah t hurrah! a single field hath turned tlio 
chanre of war. 

Hurrah I hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

Macaulay. 

Hurrah, Hurra (liu-ra'). v. t To utter a 
loud shout of acclamation, encouragement, 
joy, or the like. 

Hurrah, Hurra (hu-ra'), v. t To receive 
or accompany with acclamation, or with 
shouts of Joy; to encourage by* rounds of 
cheering. 

Hurricane (hu'ri-kan), w. fSp. huracan, Fr. 
ouragan, I). vrkaan, G. orkan, all from a na- 
tive American word.] 1. A violent tempest 
or storm of wind. Hurricanes prevail 
chiefly ill the East and West indies, Mau- 
ritius. and Bourlion, and in parts of China 
and the Chinese seas, where they are gene- 
rally known as typhoom.^2. Any violent 
toinpest, or anything suggestive of a violent 
teiniiest. 

Like a tempest down the ridges 
Swept the hurricane of steel. j^yhntn. 

-Hurrirane-deek. a name given to a light, 
elevated deck in steamboats, especially the 
deck above a saloon. 

Hurrlcanot (hu-ri-ka'uo). «. A hurricane; 
a water-spout. 

Wow, winds, and crack your checks I rage ! blow J 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout. Shak, 

Hurried (hu'rid), p, and a. Done in a 
hurry; evidencing hurry; as, a hurried man- 
ner. 'A AurWed meeting.' Hilton. 
Hurriedly (hu'rid-U), adv. In a hurried 
manner. 

HurriedneeB (hu'rid-nes), n. State of being 
hurried. 

Hurrler (hu'ri-^rX n. 1 . One who liurrics. 
urges, or impels. * Mars, that liorrid hvr- 
tier of men. Chapunan.— 2. One who draws 
a corv e or waggon In a coal-mine. ^ 

Hurry (hu'ri), v.t pret. & pn. hurried; ppr. 
hurrying. [Comp. M.H.G. hurren, to move 
hastily; Icel. hurr, a confused noise or hurly- 
burly; Dan. hurre, to hum or buzz; Sw. 
hurra, to whirl.] 1. To impel to greater 
speed ; to drive or press forward with more 
rapidity ; to urge to act or proceed with 
precipitance; to cause to be performed with 
great or undue rapidity ; as, to hurry the 
workmen or the work. 

Impetuous lust hurries him on to satisfy the crav- 
ings of it. South. 

2. To impel to violent or thoughtless action; 
to urge to confused or irregular activity. 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. Shak. 

8. To draw, as a corve or waggon, in coal- 
mines.— To hurry away, to arive or carry 
away in haste.— BVN. To hasten, precipitate, 
expedite, quicken, acoelerate. 

Hiurry (hu'ri), v.i. To move or act with 
haste; to proceed with celerity or precipita- 
tion. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not hurry to ^rour Journey's end. 

Burry (hu'ri), n. 1. The act of hurryi^:' a 
driving or pressing forward in motion or 
business; precipitancy; urgency; bustle; 
confusion. 


iatc, far, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y, So. Uy. 
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Ambition raises a tumult in the soul, it inflames 
the nuiuly and puts it into a violent hurry of tlioui^ht. 
^ , . Addisott. 

2. A timber Btoginff with spouts running 
fmm it. used in loading vessels with coals. 
Hunylngly (hu'ri-ing-li), adv. In a hurry- 
ing luanuer. 

Hiirry-skurry (hu'rl-sku'H), adv. [Uurry 
HUd Heurry,\ Confusedly ; iu a bustle. 

Run hurry-skurry round the floor, 

And o’er the bed and tester clamber. Crtty, 

Hurry-Bkurry (Im'rf-sku'ri), n. Fluttering 
haste; great confusion. ICoIioq.] 

Hurst (hfirst), w. [A. Sax. hurst, hyrst, O.T). 
ht/rst, O.H.G. hurst, hurst, a grove, a wood ; 
Sw. hurst, a shrub, a thicket. ] 1. A wood or 
grove : a word found In many names, a.s 
in HazleAurtff. 

From each rising hurst. 

Where many a goodly oak had carefully been nurst. 

Drayton, 

2. In her, a charge representing a small 
group of trees generally borue upon a 
mount in base. 

Hurt (li6rt), V. t. pret. <fe pp. hurt', ppr. hurt- 
itig. f A. 8hx. hyrt, hurt, wounded; allied to 
D. hort, a blow, a push, hurten, to Jostle; 
Fr. heurt, a hit, a knock, heurter, to knock 
against; It. urtare, to hit, to knock: perhaps 
of Celtic origin; comp. W. hwyrdd, a pusn, 
a thrust, a blow.] 1. To cause physical pain 
to; to wound or bruise painfully; as, the 
body is hurt by a severe blow or by tiglit 
clothes. —2. 'I’o cause injury, loss, or diiiii- 
iiution to ; to impair in value, quality, use- 
fulness. beauty, or pleasure; to injure; to 
damage; to harm. 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt. Milton. 

3. To give mental pain to; to wound the 
feelings of; to annoy; to grieve. am 
angry and An rf.' Thackeray, 

Hurt (h^rt), n. 1. Anything that gives pain 
to the body; a wound, a briiisc, or the like. 
The pains of sickness and hurts. Locke. 

2. Injury; loss; damage; detriment. 

Why should daTiutge grow to the hurt of the kings? 

Ezr.a Iv, aa. 

ftVN. Wound, bruise, injury, harm, damage, 
loss, detriment, mischief, lianc, disntlvan- 
tage. 

Hurt. Heurt (li^rt), n, A name given by 
heralds to an azure or blue roundle ; and 
by some writers supposed to represent a 
wound, by others tiic hurtleberry. from 
which the name is derived. 

Hurter (hfirt't'r), n. One who hurts. 

Hurter (h6rt'6r), n. [Fr, heurtoir, fi*oni 
heurter, to knock against.] MUit. a piece 
of woocl at the lower end of a platform, to 
prevent the wheels of a gun-carriage from 
injuring the parapet 

Hurtful (li^f ^'^11 i)i Tending to impair or 

destroy; injurious; mischievous; occasion- 
ing loss or destruction; as, negligence is 
hur^ul to property; in temperance is hurt- 
ful to health. 8yn. Pernicious, destructive, 
harmful, baneful, prejudicial, detrimental, 
disadvantageous, mischievous, injurious, 
noxious, unwholesome. 

HurtfUlly (hfirtfuMi), ade. In a hurtful 
manner; injuriously; mischievously. 
HurtfulueSB (herPiql-nes), n. The state or 
(mail ty of being hurtful; iiijuriousness; mis- 
chievousness. 

Hurtle (hdr'tl), v.i. pret & pp. hurtled; 
ppr. hurtlina, [ From hurt ] 1. f To meet 
III shock ana encounter; to clash; to Jdstle. 
Together hurtled hoxYi their steeds, and brake 
Each other's neck. Fairfax, 

2. To move rapidly ; to rush or wheel sud- 
denly; to skiriiiisli. 

Now cuffing close, now chasing to and fro. 

Now hurtling round, advantage for to take. 

Spenser, 

3. To make a sound suggestive of hostile 
clash or of something dangerous; to sound 
threateningly; to resound. 

The noUe of battle hurtled in the air. Shak. 
Hurtle t (hdr'tl), v.t 1. To move wltli vio- 
lence or impetuosity; to whirl round; to 
brandish. 

His harmful club he 'g^n to hurtle high. Spenser, 

2. To push forcibly; to hurl. 

And he him hurtleth with his horse adown. 

Chawer, 

Hurtleberry (h^r^tl-he-ri),?!. Whortleberry, 
Vaeeiiiium Myrtillm, See Whortleberry. 
HurUeiltt pres, tense pi. of hurtle.— All 
hurUen forth, all rush forth, or push for- 
ward. Spenser. 

HurtlesB ( hurtles ), a. l. Inflicting no in- 
jury; harmless; imioceut; innoxious; as, 
hurtless blows. 

Gentle Dame, so hurtlesse and so trew. Spenser, 


2. Kccoiving no injury; as, ho escaped hurt- 
less from the fray. 

HurtleBi^ (hdrt'les-li), ado. Without 
harm. [Rare.] 

HurtleBBUeSB (hdrt'les-nes). n. The state or 
q u ality of being hurtless; harmlessness. 

l^urto^ (hdr'twor), n. AfUit. same as 
Hurter. 

Hurt-BicKle (h^rPsik-l). n. A plant, Cen- 
taurea Cyamis, which grows in coriiUelds: 
so named because it is troublesome to cut 
down. 

Hurty (hArt'l). a. In her. sown or strewed 
with hurts, without any regard to number. 
See Hurt. 

HUBband (Imz'liand), n. [A. Sax. hdksbonda, 
the master of the house or family - hits, a 
house, and bonda, a householder, a husband- 
man, a peasant; comp. Icol. htisbdndi, Dun. 
huusbond, Sw. husbonde, the master of the 
house; A. Sax. bHan, Icel. biut, U. bauen, to 
inhabit, to cultivate, to till.] l.f The male 
head of a household; one who <iirccts the 
economy of a family.— 2. f A tiller of the 
ground; a husbandman. 

In those fields 

The p.'kinfiil husband ploughing up his ground, 

Shall find all fret with rust, both pikes and shields. 

tlakeivill, 

3. A man Joined to a woman by marriage: 
the correlative of \mfe,-~\. The male of a 
pair of the lower animals; a male animal 
kept for breeding purjmRes. 

Hv'n though .'i snowy ram thou shalt behold. 

Prefer him not in haste, for husband to thy fold. 

Dry den. 

fi. Naut. an agent for the owners of a vessel 
employed to take the management of it so 
far as regards the purchasing of storoR, Boe- 
ing that the ship is properly repaired ami 
equipped, attending to the ship's papers, 
roccfviug payment of freights, <&c. : com- 
monly called Ship*8 Husband. — 0. One who 
manages well and thriftily; a good and 
frugal manager; an economist. 

I thank God I hear everywhere that my name is 
up for a good husband to liic king. Pepys' Diary. 

HusbaJld niu/.Mmnd), o.t. 1. To direct and 
iiianago with frugality; to use or employ 
in the manner best suited to produce the 
greatest effect; to spend, apply, or use with 
ecouomy. 

It was in the p.’irli.iinciit of i6ui that the opposition, 
which had during forty years been silently gathering 
and husbanding strength, fought its first great 
battle, and won its first victory. Macaulay. 

2. To till, as land; to cultivate. 

luind St) trim and well husbitnded. F.velyn. 

3. To supply with a husband. (Rare.J 

Think you 1 am no stronger tl»an my sex. 

Being so father'd and so ntisbandedt Shak. 

Husbandable (huzlmnd-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being huslianded or managed with eco- 
nomy. Litare.] 

HUBbandage (huz'lmnd-aj), n. Naut, the 
agent's or ship's husband's allowance or 
commission for atteiulin|p to business mat- 
ters connected with a ship. 

HUBband-land (huz'band-land), n. An old 
Scotch term for a division of land contain- 
ing 20 acres, that is, as much as could bo 
tilled by a plough, or mowed by a scythe by : 
the husliandman. Simmonds. 

HusbandleBB (huzHiand-les), a. Destitute 
of a hiishaiul. 

Husbandly (huz'band-li), a. Frugal; thrifty. 
[Karo.] 

Husbandman (huz^band-man), n. l.f The 
master of a family. Chaucer. —2. A farmer; 
a cultivator or tiller of the ground; one en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

auBbandry (huz'band-ri), n. 1. Manage- 
ment of domestic affairs; domestic econo- 
my: good management; frugality; thrift. 

I.oreiuo, I commit into your hands 

The husbandry and manage of my house. Shak. 

There’s husbandry in heaven ; 
Their candles are ail out. Shak. 

2. The business of a husbandman or farmer, 
comprehending the various branches of agri- 
culture.— 3. The product of husbandry or 
cultivation of the soil. 

Alas, she (Peace) hath from France too long been 
chased. 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps. 
Corrupting in its own fertility. Shak, 

Hush (hush), a. [A word probably of iiitor- 

I octioual origin; comp, hist, whist, G. huseh, 
>an. hys, hjfst] Sileut; still; quiet as, 
tlicy arc hush as death, 'The loud revelry 
grew httsh.* Keats, 

Hush (hush), v.C. 1. To still; to silence; to 
cahn; to nmke quiet; to repress the noise 


or clamour of; as, to hush the noisy crowd; 
the winds were hushed. 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. 

Shak. 

2. To appease; to allay; to calm, as commo- 
tion or agitation. 

Wilt thou then 

Hush my cares? Ohvay. 

— To hush Up, to suppress; to procure 
silence concerning; to keep concealed. 'This 
matter is A?(«Aed up.' Pape. 

HuBll (hush), v.i. To be still ; to be silent : 
used (;hicfiy in the imperative, as an ex- 
clamation-- be still; be silent or quiet; make 
no noise. 

At these strangers' prc.seiice every one did h$€sh. 

.Spenser. 

There's something else to do; h$ish and be mute. 

Or else our spell is inarr’d. t Shak. 

HuBb (hush), n. Stillness; quiet. *It is 
the hush of night.’ Byron, 

HuBbaby (hu8)Va-hi), a. Tending to quiet 
or lull. Eclec. Rev. 

HuBber t (hush'dr), n. An usher. Spenser, 
HuBb-money (IiUHli'inun-i), n. A bribe to 
secure silence; money paid to keep back 
iiiformatiou or disclosure of facts. 

A dexterous steward, when his tricks are found. 
Hush-money sends to all the neighbours round. 

Swf/. 

HUBk (husk), n. [Allied to D. hulze, O.D. 
hulsche, hulthrhe, M.II.G. huUtche, Dan. 
hulse, a husk; it seeiiis to be equivalent to 
£. htill, a husk, with irAr as a termination. 
See Hull. J The external covering of cer- 
tain fruits or seeds of plants; glume ; hull ; 
rind; chaff. * Husks wherein the acorn cra- 
dled. * Shak. ' Fating draff and htisks. ' Shak. 
Husk (huHk), v.t. To strip off the external 
integument or covering of; as. to husk 
maize. 

Husked (hiiskt). a. Covered with a husk. 
HuBker (iiUBk'^i*)! One who or that which 
husks. 

Huskily (husk'i-li), adv. In a husky man- 
ner; dryly; hoarsely. 

HuBklneBB b. The state of 

being husky ; dryness ; roughness ; hoarse- 
iicss. 

' 1 tell no lies,' said the butcher, with the same iiiild 
huskiness as before. Oeo. Jilivt. 

Husking (hiisk'iiig), n. l. The act of strip- 
ping oil husks, as of Indian corn. — 2. A 
meeting of neighbours and other friends in 
the house of a farmer in autumn evenings 
to assist in husking maize. [United States.] 
For now the cowhouse filled, the harvest home. 

The invited neighbours to the husking come. 

Ilarlmr. 

Husking-bee (husk'ing-he), n, [United 
States. I Same as Husking, 2. 

HubI^ (husk'l), a. 1. Abounding with husks; 
consisting of husks ; resembling husks ; 
rough.— 2. [Allied to hoarse.] Kniigh In tone, 
as sound; not clear; harsh; hoarse. 

* Bed it was,' said the butcher, in his good-natured 
husky trebk:. Geo, hliot. 

Hubo (hu'so). n. [O.Il.G. hikso, G. hausen, 
the huso. ] A ganoid fish wi tii free hrancliiiu 
and ganoid plates, belonging to the genus 
Acipenser (which sec). It is frequently 
found exceeding 12 and 15 feet in lengtli. 
and weighing more than 1200 lbs. The flnest 
isinglass is made from its swim-bladder. 
It inliabits the Danube and the rivers oi 
Russia. 

Hussar Girz-zIuO. u. [G. husar, from Hung. 
htiszar, from husz, twenty, because In the 
wars against the Turks every twenty fami- 
lies were bound to furnish one cavalry sol- 
dier. ] Originally one of the national cavalry 
of Hungary and (Croatia; now one of the 
light cavalry of European annies. 

HUBBlf (huz'zif), n. [Contr. for housewife.] 
A sempstress's ease lor holding her imple- 
ments and materials, as needles, thimble, 
cotton, worsted, Ac . ; a lady's companion. 
HUBBite (husTt), n. A follower of John 
Hues, the Bohemian religious reformer, who 
was burned in 1416. 

HUBSy piuz'zi), n. [Contr. from huswife, 
housewife.] 1. The female head of a house; 
a housewife.— 2. A bad or worthless woman 
or girl; a Jade; a Jilt— 3. A forward girl; a 
port, frolicsome wench: used Jocosely t>r 
endearingly.— 4. t An economist; a thrifty 
woman. - 5. A housewife's case for holding 
needles, pins, scissors, thimble, thread. Ac. 
HubM A- Silent; whist Chaucer. 
HU8-jillg(luis'tliig),n. [Icel See 

Hustinob.] a meeting or conference. Idtng- 
fellow. 

fiuBtingB (hus'tingz), n. pi [A. Sax. h^iitigc 
—has, a house, aud thing, a cause, a coun- 
cil; Icel huS’thing, on assembly, a counoil] 


oh. eAain: dh. So. \oeh\ g, go; J,yoh; ti, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TH, then; th. thin; w. trig; wh, ir^ig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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1. A name given to a court formerly held in 
many cities of England, as Great Yarmouth, 
Lincoln, York, Norwich, but especially ap- 
plied to a court held within the city of Loudon 
before the lord-mayor, recorder, and shcrlifs. 
it formerly had exclusive Jurisdiction in all 
real and mixed actions for'tho recovery of 
land within the city, except ejectment, hut 
its jurisdiction has fallen into comparative 
desuetude. — *2. The temporary platform on 
which, previous to the passing of the Ballot 
Act of 1872. candidates stoexi when address- 
ing those whom they wished to represent in 
parliament; usually in connection with a 
polling booth. 

I stood on the kustins^s . . . less like a candidate 
tlian an unconcerned spectator of a public incctiiig. 

Burke. 

Hustle (hus'l), v.t. [D. hutaelen, huUen, to 

i urnhlc, to shuffle anioiig.st one another; Sw. 
u(tla, to shuffle.] To shako together con- 
fusedly; to Jostle; to crowd upon so as to 
shove about roughly; to crush out or about 
rudely; sis. he was hustled olf the course. 
* Things ill finite and eternal hurtled in the 
crowd by things of the passing hour.’ Dr. 
Cuird. 

Hustle & pp. hustled; ppr. 

hustliiig. To push or crow'd; to move about 
in a confused crowd; to move with difflculty 
and attempted haste; to sliamblc hurriedly. 


Every theatre had its fontinen's gallery; an army 
of the liveried race hustled round every cli.ipel-door. 

Thackeray. 

Leaving the king, who h.vl hustled the floor 
with Itis dre^s wofully ill>.irrayed. Sir IV. Scoti. 

Huswife (husVif or hur/zif), n. 1. A house- 
wife; the female head of a house: a female 
economist ; a thrifty woman. ‘ The Imunte- 
oiis A Nature.* Shak. 2. A worthless 
woman; a bad manager; a hussy; a Jilt See 
Hussy. 


Doth fortune play the husivi/e with tiic now? Shak. 

3. Same as Ilussii, 4. 

Huswife (hus'wif), 17. f. To manage with 
economy and frugality: said of a woman. 
Huswtfely (hus'wif-li). a. Like a huswife; 
thrifty; economical; frugal. 

Huswlfaly (hua’ wlf-li), ad o. Like a huswife ; 
thriftily; economically; frugally. 
Huswifery ^us'wif-ri), n. 'rhe business of 
managing the concerns of a family by a 
female; foiiialc domestic management 

Good Aus7ci/ery trieth 
T<i riso with die coc k ; 

111 hu.TZVt/ery Ucth 
Till nine of the dock. Tusser. 

Hut (hut), n. [The same word as D. Auf, G. 
kiitte, Dan. Ai/ffc. Sw. hifdtUi,uh\it. ITobably 
allied to £. hule, to conceal; O.G. huiian, to 
cover; W. ewt, a hovel; K. cot.] 1. A small 
house, hove], or cabin; a mean lodge or 
dwelling; a cottage. 

Stjrc picrccil by winti^ wind. 

How ni.any shrink into the sordid hut 
0( cheerless poverty! Thomson. 

2. Milit. a wooden structure for the housing 
of troops during a sojourn in camp. Some 
are as large os to accommodate 100 men. 
Hut (hut), v.t. pret & pp. hutted; ppr. hut- 
ting. To place in huts, as troops encamped 
in winter quarters. *The troops hutted 
among the heights of Morristown.’ Irving. 
Hut (hut), v.i. To take lodgings in huts. 
Hutdh (huch), n. [Fr. huehey a chest, from 
Med. L. hutuMy a chest; probably of Teutonic 
origin and from the same root as hut.] 1. A 
chest, box, coffer, bin, or other receptacle 
in which things may be stored or animals 
confined or caught; as, a graln^AufcA; a rab- 
bi t-/infcA. * To dry them well and keep them 
in hutches or close casks.* Mortimer , — 

2. In minina, a low wheeled waggon in 
which coal is drawn up out of the pit.— 

3. A measure of 2 Winchester bushels. 
Hutch (huch), v.t. To hoard or lay up, as in 

a chest. 

And, that no corner might 
He vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 
.She huteh'd the .^li-worshipp'd ore, and precious gems, 
Tu store her children with. Milton. 


Hutchinsla (huch-in'si-a), n. [After Miss 
ilutehinSy a distinguished Irish cryptoga- 
inist] A genus of small annuals with pln- 
iiately divided leaves and small white 
flowers, of the nat. order Cnicifenc. H. pe- 
treea grows on rocks and walls in the west 
of England and in Wales. 

HutChlnB01llail(huch-in-s6'ni-ari),7k A fol- 
lower of the opinions of John Ilutehhisony 
of Yorkshire, England, a iihilosoplier and 
naturalist of the eighteenth century, who 
rejected Newton’s doctrine of gravitation, 
and maintained that the Old Testament 


I 

i 
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ScriptuTOB embraced a complete system of 
natural philosophy as well as of relffldon. 

HuttonifUl (hut-td'ni-an), a. In geoT. relat- 
ing to that theory of the earth which was 
first advanced by Dr. Uutt&th and which is 
otherwise called the Plutonic theory. See 
Plutonic. 

Huvette t Qiii-vet), n. [Fr. ] A covering for 
the head ox a soltiier. 

Hux (huks), v.t. To fish for, as pike, with 
hooks and lines fastened to floating blad- 
ders. 

Huxter (huk^stdr), v.t. Same as Huckster. 

Huzvaxeflh (huz-va'rcsh). n. same as Peh- 
levi. It is the dialect Into which the Zend- 
Avesta of Zoroaster was translated during 
the Sassanlan dynasty in Persia. 

Huzzt (huz). v.i. To buzz; to murmur. 
* Buzzing and burring in the preacher’s ear. * 
Latimer. 

Huzza (huz-za*), interj. A form of Hurrah 
(which see). 

1 have observed that the loudest huaeas given tu 
a great man in triumph, proceed not from his friends, 
but the rabble. Pofie. 

Huzza (huz-za*), v.i. Same as Hurrah. 

With that I kuseaedy and took a jump across the 
table. Tatter. 

Huzza (huz-ziiO. v.t. Same as Hurrah. 

He was huezaed into tlie court by several thou> 
san<l of weavers .*ind clothiers. Addison. 


Hyaoine t (hPa-alti), n. Hyacinth, the pre- 
aous stone. ' Deep empurpled as the hga- 
due.' Spenser, 

Hyacintll (hPa-sinth), n. [L. Byadnthus; 
Gr. HyakinthoSy the name of a youth said 
t4) have been slain by Apollo, and clianged 
into this flower.] 1. In hot. a plant of the 
genus Uyacinthus. nat. order Liliaceie. See 
Htacinthus.— 2. In mineral, a mineral, a 
variety of zircon, whose crystals, when dis- 
tinct, have the form of a four-sided prism, 
terminated by four rhombic planes, which 
stand on the lateral edges. Its structure 
is foliated, its lustre strong, its fracture 
concholdal. Its prevailing colour is a red, 
in which the red is more or less tinged with 
yellow or brown. It is sometimes trans- 
parent, and sometimes only translucent. 
The name hyacinth is also given to varieties 
of the garnet or ciniiiunon stone, the 
sapphire, and topaz. 

Hyadnthlaii (hi-a-slnth’i-an), a. llyacinth- 
ine. 

Hyaclntlilne (hi-a-sinth'fn), a. Made of 
hyacinth; consisting of hyacinth; resembling 
hyacinth in colour, <&g. ; of a violet, purple, 
dark auburn, or brown colour. 


Hyacinthine lorks 

Round from liis |Mrtcd forelock iminly hung 
Clustering. Mtiton. 

HyaclntllUB (lil-a-slnth'us), n. A genus of 
liliaceous bulbous plants, including about 
thirty secies, natives of Central Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. U. orientalis has been long 
celebrated for the immense varieties which 
culture has produced from it. It is a native 
of the Levant, and grows in abundance about 
Aleppo and Bagdad. The root is a tunicated 
bulb; the leaves are broad and green; the 
scape is erect, bearing numerous often 
drooping bell-shaj^d flowers of almost all 
colours. The Jiyacinth appears first to have 
been cultivated as a garden flower by the 
Dutch about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. It was introduced into England 
alKiut the end of that century, and is now 
perhaps the most popular of cultivated 
bulbous plants. H. rvmanus (the Roman 
hyacinth), a small white-blossomed fragrant 
^ecies, is often grown as an early spring 
flower. 

H3radfl,H7adafl(hradz,hra-d&0>n.pf. [Gr. 
hyades, from hy6, to rain.] In astron. a 
cluster of seven stars In the Bull’s Head, 
supposed by the ancients to indicate the 
approach of rainy weather when they rose 
with the sun. This notion was derived from 
the fable of the daughters of Atlas and 
Pleiono, who, overwhelmed with grief at the 
fate of their brother Hyas, who was tom in 
pieces by a bull, wept so violently that the 
gods in compassion took them Into heaven 
and placed them in the Bull’s forehead, 
where they still continued to weep. 

Hyssna (hl-^na), n. flame as Hyena. 

EyssnliUB (hl-6'ni-dfi), n. pit. The Hyena 
family, of which the genus Hyena la the 
type, flee Hvkna. 

Hyssnodon (hf-fi'no-don), n. [Hyesna, 
hyena (which see), and Or. odous^ oaontos^ 
a tooth.] A genus of fossil carnivorous 
quadrupeds found in the eocene and mio- 
cene strata of the tertiariea The species, 


of which two have been discovered, were 
about the size of the leopard, and were 
distinguished by their flesh-cutting teeth. 
Hya-hya (hFa-hFa), n. Tabernosmontana 
utilis. one of the innocuous milky plants 
called cow-trees in South America. 

Hyalssa (hl-a-ie^a). n, [Gr. hyalos, glass,] 
A genus of pteropods or molluscs furnished 
with lateral flu like oilmans for swimming. 
Hyaleea has the appearance of a bivalve witii 
soldered valves, through the upper one of 
which the animal sends forth two large, 
yellow, and violet wings or flui, by the aid 
of which it moves with great velocity on Uie 
surface of the sea. The head is indistinct 
and without eyes. Tt occurs in the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mediterranean. 

HyalSSidSS (hl-al-el-de), u. pi. A family of 
pteropods, of which the genus Hyalm is the 
type. 

H^lezcence (hl-al-es'sens), n. The act or 
process of becoming transparent as glass. 
Hyaline [hTul in), a. [Gr. hyalinos, from 
hyalos, glass.] Glassy; resembling glass; 
consisting of gloss; crystalline; transparent. 
Hyaline (hi'al-in), n. l. The glassy surface 
of the sea. ' The clear hyalim, the glassy 
sea.’ Milton. - % In physiol, a pellucid 
substance which, accuraiiig to some, origin- 
ates the cell-nucleus. 

Hyalite (hi'al-it). n. [Or. hyalos, glass.] 
A pellucid variety of opal, resembling 
colourless gum or resin. It consists chiefly 
of silica, and Is white, sometimes with a 
shade of yellow, blue, or green, and occurs 
in small concretions or iucriistutions on 
basaltic rocks. 

Hyalography (hi-al-og'ra-fl), n. [Or. 
hyaloSy glass, and grapIvO, to write.] The 
ai't of writing or engraving on glass. 
Hyaloid (hi'al-oid), a. [From Gr. hyalos, 
glass, and eidos, likeness. ] Resembling 
glass ; vitrlform ; transparent. — Hyaloid 
membrane y the capsule of tlie vitreous 
humour of the eye. 

Hyalomelan (hi-a1-om'e-lan), n. [Gr. 
hyalos y glass, and rnelas, black.] A black- 
coloiirecl mineral, consisting chiefly of silica, 
alumina, lime, and proto.\ido of Iron. With 
borax it fuses into a transparent glass. 
Hyalonemidm (liral-d ne^'nii-de), n. pi. 
[Or. hyalos, glass, nema, a thread, and 
eidos, resemblance. ] A family of glass 
sponges, comprising the glass -rope of 
.lapan iHyalonema Sieboldiii 
Hyalonderite (hFa-lu Bid"6r-it), n. [Gr. 
hyalos, glass, and sidHros, iron j A brown 
ferruii^lnous variety of olivine or clirysolite, 
containing more iron than any other variety. 
Hyalotype (hi-al'o-tlp), n. [Gr. hyalos, glass, 
and typos, representation.] A positive photo- 
graphic picture taken on glasa 
Hybemadla, Hytemate, Hybernation 
(ni-b6r'na-kl, hl'l)^r-uM, hi-bdr-na'shon). 
floe Hibkrnacle, Hibkrnatk, Hibbrna- 

TION. 


Hyblssan (^hi-bl§'aii), a. 
Mount liybla. In Greece, 
honey. 

Hybodont (hib'o-dont), n. 


Pertaining to 
noted for its 


A fish of the 

genus Hybodus (which se^ 
j^bodUB (hih'o-dus), n. [Gr. hybos, a hump, 
and odous, a tooth.] A genus of fossil fishes 
that prevailed throughout the oolitic, tri- 
assic, and cretaceous periods. They are 
allied to the sharks. 

Hybrid (hlbrid or hil/rid), n. [From L. 
hybrida, a hybrid ; origin doubtful. ] A 
mongrel or mule ; an animal or plant, the 

g reduce of a female animal or plant which 
os been impregnated by a male of a dif- 
ferent variety, species, or genua The most 
common hybrids are those which result 
from the connection of different varieties of 
the same species, as the produce of the horse 
and ass, of the wild boar and domestic sow; 
and, among vegetables, the endless modi- 
fications resulting from analogous impreg- 
nation from varieties of the rose and other 
ornamental or useful plants. Hybrids have 
also been obtained, though less frequently, 
from different species of plants, insects, 
fishes, birds, and mammala In the latter 
class the most common and useful hybrid is 
that produced between the horse and the 
ass, denominated par exeellenee ‘the mule.’ 
flome rare instances have occurred of hybrids 
resulting from the conneotion of animals of 
different genera. Hybrida are commonly 
sterile, or propagate only with an individiud 
of pure breed. 

Bybrid, Hybridotiz (hUbrid or hib'rid, 
hibrid-us or hib'Hd-us\ a. Mongrel; pro* 
duced from the mixture of two speciea 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; md, met, h^r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pdund; ti, So. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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HYDRAULIC 


Hybridism (hrbrid-izm or liib'rid-lzni), n. 
Same as Hybridity. 

To tack on to a Gothic root a classical termination 
(and vtce fftrs 4 ) is to be jfuilty of hybridism. . . . 
Hybridism is the coniinonest fault tluit accoinpaiiies 
the introduction of new words. Latham, 

Hybridist (hlOjrid-ist or hib'rid-ist), n. One 
who hybridizes. Quart, Hev, 

Hytnrldlty (h!-brida4i or hib-rid'l-ti). n. The 
state of being hybrid; mongrel state. 

Hybrldlnble (lii'brid-fz-a-bl or hib'iid-iz-a- 
bl). a. Capable of being hybridized ; cap> 
able of producing a liybrid by union with 
an individual of another species or stock. 


genus of fhish-water polypes of a very low 
type of structure. There are various spe- 
cies, as £f. viridiM, H. fuaea, H, vulgaria. 
The lK)dy is In the form of a cylindrical 
tube, composed of two fundamental layers, 
the ectoderm and endodenn, the former 
containing in one variety green granules 
identical with the chlorophyll of plants. Tlie 
base is disc- shaped, and by it the animal 
can attach itself to any body, being cap- 
able of shifting its position. The moutii 
is surrounded by a circle of extremely con- 
tractile tentacles, by which the animal 
obtains its food, and which are richly en- 
dowed with the urticating organs or tliread 


single radical leaf, and a simple two-leaved 
hairy stem which beai's a solitary greenish- 
white ilower. It is a native of North Ame- 
rica. The root la bitter and acts on the 
system as a tonic. It la also used in dyeing, 
and gives a beautiful yellow colour; hence 
the name yellmo-rvot sometimes given to it. 

Hydrate (hrdrat), n. [Gr. hy&r, water.] 
In chem, a compound containing oxygon 
and hydrogen combined together, or sup- 
posed to bo combined together, in the form 
f)f water. 

Hydrated (hi'drat-ed ), a. Formed into a 
hydrate. 

Hydration (hl-dra'shon), n. The act of 
moistoiiiiigor impregnating with water; the 
state of l^ing moistened or impregnated 
with water ; the process of becoming a hy- 
drate. 

Hydraulic, Hydraulical (hl-draFik, hi- 
dral'ik-al), a. [Fr. hydrautique; L. hydraul- 
icus; Gr. hydraulis, an instrumout of music 
played by water— water, and auloa, 
a pipe.] Pertaining to hydraulics, or to 
fluids in motion. --//ydraufie cement^ a 
cement having the property of becoming 
hard under water; a cement made of hydrau- 
lic Wmci.—Hydravlie crane, a crane wrought 
by the pressure of water. - Hydraulic presa, 
a machine in wliich practical application is 



Hydraulic or Bramah Press. 


made of the well-known prhiciple in hydro- 
statics, namely, that a pressure exerted on 
any part of the surface of a liquid is trans- 
mitted undiminlBliod to every part of the 
li(iuid and in all directions. By this appa- 
ratus great power is obtained for compress- 
ing objects, or drawing or lifting great 
weights. The press is usually constructed 
as shown in the accompanying figure. By 
moans of a small forcing pump (the handle 
of which is shown at a in first figure, tlie 
piston at A in second) water is injected into 
a strung cast-iron cylhider b, into which is 
fitted the piston or ram o. The pressure 
transmitted by the water, acting upon the 
solid piston o, slowly and powerfully urges 
upwards the table D, luitil the requisite 
pru8siu*e is prodmxsd upon the materials 
placed between the upper and lower tables 
of the press. The power of this machine 
increases in proportion to the difference 



Section of Force-pump. Plunger, &c., of Hydraulic 
Press. 

between the diameter of the piston of the 
forcing pump and that of the large piston c; 
thus, if the diameter of the former Is 1 inch 
and that of the latter 1 foot, the area of the 
cross section of the latter will he 144 times 
that of the former, and a pressure of 1 ton 


w, tsig; wh, toAig; zh, anire^ See Key. 


Hybridisable genera are rarer than i.s generally 
in gardens, where they arc so often 


operated i^on under circiiiiistanccs most favourable 


supposed, even 
operated upon \ 
to the production of hybrids. y, D, Hooker, 

Hybridization (hnirld-iz-a^shon or hil/rld- 
iz-a''s}ion), n. The a(!t of hybridizing or 
the state of being hybridized. 

Hybridize (lii'brid-iz or hib^rUMz), v,t I'o 
bring into the condition of producing a 
hybrid; to produce by the union of indi- 
viduals of lUlferent species or stocks; to ren- 
der hybrid. 

Hybridizer 0in>rld-Tz-6r or hib'rld-lz-dr), n. 
He who or that which hybridizes. Darwin, 
Hybridous, a. Sec hybiuj>. 

Hydage (IniraJ), n. A land-tax. See HlD- 
AGK. 

Hydatid (hid'a-tid), n. [Gr. hydatia, from 
hydor, water.] Iwphyaiol. a term indefinitely 
applied to 80 vc]‘al distinct objects of a 
vesicular or cyst dike character, found in 
the hodie.s of men and certain animals. True 
hydatids were funiieiiy regarde<i as cystic 
entozoa, for example Cystict*rcus, (^mnurus, 
and Kchinoeoccus, but all these forms aro 
now known to be lar\’al stages of tape- 
worms. These hydatids may occur in almost 
any part of the body, and have been observed 



Hydatid [lichiHococcus voter inorum), 

1, Contracted. 2. ICxpaiidcd. 3. Cyst reproducing 
by external gemtnation. 

in man, the ape, the ox, the sheep, the 
horse, the camel, the pig, the kangaroo, and 
some other vegetable -feeders. They aro 
generally inclosed in an external sac, which 
18 attached to the tissue of the uigau in 
which it is situated. False hydatids are 
simple serous cysts, either occurring alone 
or in clusters, whoso motle of origin is not 
distinctly understood. Such hydatids occur 
in the ovaries and utcnis. 

]^datifonn (hld'at-i-form), a. {Hydatid 
(which see), and L. forma, slrnpe.] Besembl- 
Ing a hydatid. 

Hsrdatizm (liid^a-tlzm), n. In med, a sound 
produced by the motions of an effused fluid 
in some cavity of the body. 

Hydatoid(hid'a -told), a. [Qr.hyddr,hydato8, 
water, and eidoa, resemblance.] Resembling 
water in nature, quality, appearance, or con- 
sistence. 

Hydatoid (hid'a-toid), n. In anat (a) the 
membrane inclosing and belonging to the 
aqueous humour of the eye. {b) The aque- 
ous humour itself. 

Hyde (hid), 71 . A portion of laud. See 
UIDE. 

Hydnel(hid'n6.i), 71 .pl [From Gr. hydnea, 
watery, moist, nourishing.] A nat. order 
of hymeuomycotouB fungi, distinguished by 
the hymenium being broken up Into flat 
teeth, or variously flattened into spines, 
tubercles, mnulos, Ac. Maunder, 

Hydra (hFdra), n, [L. hydra; Or. hydra, 
from hydbr, water.] 1. In Greek 7nyth, a 
serpent or monster in the lake or marsh of 
Lemioa, in Argolis, represented as having 
many heads, one of which, being cut off, was 
immediately succeeded by another, unless 
the wound was cauterized. The destruction 
of this monster was one of the twelve labours 
of Hercules. See cut Hercules. Hence— 
2. Multifarious evil; evil or misfortune 
losing fh>in many sources and not easily 
to be surmounted. 

And yet the hydra of my cares renews 

Still new-born sorrows oT her fresh disdain. 

Daniel, 

a A southern oonstellatlon running along 
the south of Cancer, Leo, and Virgo.— 4. A 


opens immediately into the stoinacli, and 
there are no intemal organs of any kind, nor 
anal orifice. The Hydra may be divided 
into almost any iiuiiiber of fragments, and 
each portion becomes developed into a fresh 
independent polypite. Reproduction is ef- 
fected by gemmation as well as by the pro- 
duction of ova and sperm-ceils. 
Hydrachnidss (hl-drak'ni-de), n. pi [Gr. 
hydor, water, arachtiSa, a spider, and eidoa, 
resemblance.] The water-mites, a division 
of the Acaridao (which see). 

Hydradd (hi-dras'id), n, [Gr. kydUr, water, 
and acMi.] In ehem. an old term lor an 
acid whose base is hydrogen. 
HydradephagaOd dra defa-ga), n. pi [Gr. 
hydor, water, and phago, to eat.] Same as 
Hydrocaiitha ridee. 

Hydraform (bTdra-form), a. Resembling 
tne common fresh-water polype (Hydra) iii 
form. 

Hydragogue (hi'dra-gog), n. [Or. hydra- 
gogoa—hydOr, water, and agoge, a leading 
or drawing, from ago, to lead or drive.] In 
med. (a) an active pni^ative, as jalap, which 
produces a great flux from the intestinal 
membrane, and which consequently gives 
rise to very watery stools. (6) A remedy 
believed to be capable of drawing off serum 
effused into any part of the body. 
Hydra-headed (hfdra-hed-ed), a. [From 
tlie fabulous Hydra, slain by Hercules.] 
Lit, having many heads, each of which is 
renewed as it is cut off; hence, as applied 
to abuses, nuisances, vices, and the like, 
incapable or very difficult of extirpation, 
by reason of having numerous sources, and 
a tendency to spring up again after tem- 
porary repression; multiform and tending 
constantly to recur. 

Hydrangea (hl-dran'je-a), n, [Gr. hydOr, 
water, and angeion, a vessel.] A genus of 
shrubs or herbs of the nat. order Saxifraga- 
ceie, containing about thirty-three species, 
natives of Asia and America. The garden 
hydrangea (H. hortenaia) is a native of 
China, and was introduced into this country 
by Sir J. Banks in 1790. It is a favourite 
for the beauty and size of its flowers, 
lydrangeaceae (hi-dran'je-a"s6-c)» pi A 
nat. o^er of ])erigynou8 cxogeiis, of the 
Saxifragal alliance, of which Uie genus 
Hydrangea (which sec) 
is the type. It is now 
regarded as a sub-order 
of SaxifrogaceoD. 
ffirdrant (hrdrant), n. 

^r. hydraiiUi, to irri- 
gate, from hydor, wa- 
ter. ] A pipe with suit- 
able valves and a spout 
by which water is r^sed 
and discharged from a 
main pipe; also, a street 
fountain. 

Hsrdranth (hFdranth), n. 
of polypes, and anthoa, a 
Polypite. 

In an early stage of its existence every hydrosoon 
is represented by a single hydra Pith, but, in the 
nu^orlty of the Hydrozoa, new hydiwiths arc dc- 
velojiea from that first formed by a process of gem- 
mation or fission. Huxley. 

Hydrargillit6(hi-drfir'jil-it).n. [Gr. hydlir, 
water, and argiUoa, clay.] The crystalline 
variety of glbbsite, a hydrous oxide of alu- 
mina. 

I^dnumrrate (hl-drki'ji-rfitX a. Of or per- 
taining to mercury. 

^draxg 3 nruin(hl-drtlrijl-rum),n. [L.,from 
Or. hydor, water, and argyrum, a piece of 
silver, silver.) Quicksilvor or mercury. See 
Mkrourt. 

Hydrastla (hl-dras'tls), n. [From Or. hydOr, 
water, from the plants growing in moist 
situations.] A genus of monts, of the nat 
order Ranunculaceie. The only known 
species is H, oatiadenaia, a small perennial 
herb, with a thick knotted rootstock, a 



Hydrant. 

[Hydra, a genus 
flower.] Same as 
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upon the former will exert a pressure of 
144 tons upon the latter. On the pipe lead- 
ing from tlie force-pump is a safety-valve, 
and also a cock by which the water from 
tlie cylinder is allowed to escape, so that 
tho ram may descend.— //ydroicfw lime, a 
species of lime that hardens in water, used 
for cementing under water. — /fydmu/ic 
ram, a machine by which the momentum or 
weight of falling water can be made avail- 
able fur raising a portion of itself to a con- 
siderable height. 

Hydnulicon (hl-drari-konX n. An ancient 
musical instrument played by means of 


musical instrument played 
water; a water-organ. 


Hydraulics (hi-droriks), 71 . 'rhat i)raiich 
of science which treats of the motion of 
liqiiitls, the laws by which they are regu- 
lated. and the effects which they produce; 

or. ns the word is now most commonly used, 
that department of engineering science 
which deals with the application of the 
motion of liquids to machineiw, and of ma- 
chinery to the motion of litpiicis. 

Hydrenterocele (In-iiren-te'ro-scl), n. fGr. 
ht/dur, water, enUron, Intestine, and keU, a 
tumour.) In med. intestinal hernia, the sac 
of which incloses water. 

Hydriad (hi'dri-ad), n. [Gr. hydrias, fi*om 
hydor, water. ] In myth, a water nymph. 
Hydrio (hrdrik), a. Of or pertaining to 
hydrogen. 

Hydriaa(hrdri-da). 71 . pi. An order of fresh- 
water polypes of the sub-class Ilydroida, of 
which the cuminoii green hydra is the type. 
Sec IlYPKA. 

HydridSS (hi'dri-d€), n. pi. [Genus Hydrun, 
and Gr. eido», resemblauce. ) A family of 
colubrine serpents, sometimes limited to 
venomous sea-serpents inhabiting tropical 
seas, and sometimes extended so as to in- 
clude also certain non- venomous fresh- 
water serpents. In all the nostril is fur- 
nished with a valve which prevents the 
ingress of water, so that they are enabled to 
pass through the water without injury to 
the organs of respiration. They breathe by 
lungs, swim like eels, and are from 2 to 6 
feet in length. 

Hydride (hlMrld), 71 . In ehem. a substance 
consisting of hydrogen combined with a 
metal, or some base which plays the part of 
a metal; as, hydride of benzyl. 

Hydrlodate (hi'dri-6-dat), n. In chem. a 
salt of hydriodic acid. 

Hydriodlc Oii-dri-od'ik). a. {Ilydr(»gen and 
iodine.^ In chem. a term applied to an acid 
(111) produced by the combination of hydro- 
gen and iodine. 

Hydrobaxometer (lii'^ir^ ba-rom^et-grl n. 

[Gr. hydor, water, and E. barometer (which 
see).] An instiumeiit for determining the 
depth of the sea by the pressure of the 
superincumbent water. 
Hydrolienzailllde(hi-dro-ben'za-mld), n. 
(C 21 H 18 N 2 .) A compound obtained by tlie 
action of aqueous ammonia on bitter almond j 
oil. 

Hydroboradte (hi-dr0-b6'ras-it), 71 . A 
mineral of a white colour with red siiots, 
and resembling flbrousand foliated gypsum. 
It consists of lime, niagnesiuin, boracic 
acid, and water. Chemically regarded, it 
is the hydrated borate of calcium and mag- 
nesium. 

Hydrobranchiata 0d'dr6-brang-kl-a"ta), n. 

pi. [Gr. hydur, water, and hranchia, gills.) 
The first section of the or«ler Gasteropoda, 
containing molliisca wdiich breathe in water 
only. 

Hydrobromate (hi-drd-brO'mat), ti. a salt 
of hydrobromic acid. 

HydrobromiC(lii-drd-br6'inik), a. Composed 
of hydrogen and bromine ; as, hydrobromic 
acid. 

Hydrocantbarldn (hrdr6-kan-thar"i de), 
71. pi. [ Gr. hydor, water, kwidharoe, a beetle, 
and eidos, likeness.) Water-beetles, a group 
of aquatic coleopterous insects, containing 
numerous genera. 

Hydrocarbon (In-drO-karOion), n. In ehem. 
a compound of hydrogen and carbon. 
Hydrocarbonate t (hi-drO-kar'bon-at), n. 
Carburetted hydrogen gas. 

Hydrocarburet (Id-dro-k&r'bii-ret), n. An 
old name for carburetted hydrogen. 
Hydrocanlus (hl'dro-ka-lus). n. [Gr. hydra, 
a water-serpent, and katiloa, a stem.) In 
zool. the main stem of the ccvnosarc of a 
hydrozoon. 

Hydrocele (hiMro-sel). ti. [Or. hydrok^la— 
hyd&r, water, and kM, a tumour.) In med, 
a collection of serous fluid in the areolar 
texture of the scrotum or in some of the 


coverings either of the testicle or spermatic 
cord. 

Hydrocepbalic (hfdrO-se-fal^'ik), a. In 
palhol. related to or conoeeted with hydro- 
cephalus: consisting in hydrocephalus; os, 
hydroeepnaiie diseases. 

HydroceplialttB (hl-drO-sef n-lus\ 71. [Or. 
hyddr, water, and kephal*^, the head.) In 
med. an accumulation of fluid within the 
cavity of the cranium; dropsy of the brain. 
It is a not uncommon disease of infancy. 
l^drocbarldaceseL Hydrocharidess (hi- 

Tro-ka'rid-a"8e-e, m'dr6-ka-rid"e-6 ), n. pi. 
[Gr. h\fd6r, water, and charia, gi-ace.J A 
iiat. order of monocotyledonous floating and 
creeping plants, inhabiting diti^hes, rivers, 
and lakes in various parts of the world . Some 
of the species are dicDcious. Vallimetia 
ttpiralia, a member of the order, is a favour- 
ite object of microscopic examination, the 
circulation or ixitation of the cell-contents 
being well seen in the leaves. The genus 
Aiiacharis, so gn^at a pest in canals, also 
belongs to it. as do the genera Ifydrocharis, 
and Stratiotes or water-soldiers. 

Hydrocbarls (hi-dro'ka-ris), n. A genus of 

^ants, including the frogbit (II. tnorauH 
raiuje). See Fuoobit. 

Hydrocblorate (hi-drO-kldr'at), n. A salt 
of hydrochloric acid. 

HydroCblorlC (hl-drO-kloFik), a. In chem. 
peitaining to, or coin)jouiided of, chlorine 
or hydrogen gas; hydrochloric acUV—IIy^ 
drochloric acid (H ch is a gaseous compound 
of hydrogen and chlorine. It is colourless, 
has a pungent odour and an acid taste. It 
is quite irrespirable, extinguishes flame, and 
dissolves very readily in water. A concen- 
trated aqueous solution of hydrochloric 
acid has been long known under the names 
of spirit of salt and muriatic acid. 

HydroebosruB (hi-dro-ke'ms), 71 . [Gr. 
hodbr, water, and ehoiros, a pig.j A genus 
of rotlent mammals of the family Cavidre, 
the best-known member of which is //. 
Capybara, the capybara or water-hog. See 
Capybara. 

HydrocorlSflB (hi-drd-koi'^i-se), 71 . pi. [Gr. 
hydor, water, and koria, a bug.) The water- 
bugs, a tribe of heteropteroiis insects which 
live almost entirely in water and feed on 
other aquatic insects. It contains two 
families, the Xotonectidso or water- boat- 
men, and the Nepidie or water-scorplons. 

B^droCOtyle (hi-drd-ko'ti-le), n. pi [Gr. Ay- 
ffcr, water, and cotyle, a cavity, in reference 
to the plants growing in moist situations, 
and the leaves being hollowed like eiins. ) A 
genus of plants of the nat. order Umbellif- 
erte. U. vulgar U (common pennywort) is a 
common British plant, growing in boggy 
places and on the edges of lakes anil rivulets. 
It has round peltate leaves, and small sim- 
ple umbels of pale pink flowers. About 70 
species are known, one of which (//. cesta- 
ilea) is employed in ludia as an alterative 
tonic. 

Hydrocyauate (lil-dro-sran-at), n. In ehem. 
a salt of hydrocyanic acid. 


Hydrocyanlc(hi'drd-sl-aii''iky a. [Or. hydor, 
water, or rather tlie hydros of hydrogen, and 
kyanoM,hl\ie.] In ehem. pertaining to or de- 
rived from the combination of chlorine and 
cyanogen ; as, hydrocyanic acid.— //ydroct/- 
anic acid (HCN), a colourless liquid which 
solidifles at &* F. to feathery crystals, and 
boils at 80". Its specifle gravity is about 07. 
It dissolves in all proportions in water, form- 
ing a liquid which reddens litmus paper 
but slightly. It is found in laurel leaves 
and in many stone fruits, and gives to bitter 
almonds their peculiar flavour. Hydrocyanic 
acid is frequently used medicinally as a 
powerful sedative and auti-irritant, espe- 
cially to allay cough In phthisis, and to 
mitigate the spasmodic action of whooping- 
cough. It requires to bo employed with 
much caution, as it is one of the strongest 
IKilsons known. Culled also Prussic Acid. 

Hydrocyat (hfdrb-sist), n. [Gr. hydra, a 
water-serpent, and kystu, a bladder, a cyst.) 
In zool. a process, a sort of feeler, attached 
to the ceenosarc of the Physophoridai, an 
order of oceanic Hydrozoa. 

HydrodlCtyess(h1-dr5-dik-tFd-e),n.f7l. [Gr. 
hydfir, water, and diktyon, a net.) An order 
of green-spored algie, the members of which 
are remarkable for the beauty and peculi- 
arity of their structure, as well as the singu- 
larity and rapidity of their growth. Their 
inode of development, which is by the con- 
tinuous resolution of the endochrome Into 
zoospores, is without example in other or- 
ders. They have their name from the fact 


that, when full-grown, they resemble a 
purse composed of a net-work of threads. 
]^(lrodyiifuiilo>Hyclrodyiiamlc^ 

^•nnnrik, hFdrd-di-nanrqk-al), a. [Or. hy- 
dor, water, and dtrnamis, power, force.) 
Pertaining to or derived from the force or 
pressure of water. 

Hydrodynamics (hl'drO-dl-nam'^iks), n. 
That branch of the science of mechanics 
which treats of the effects of the application 
of forces to fluids; or, in a narrower sense, 
that part of the science which treats of the 
application of forces so as to produce motion 
ill fluids (otherwise called hydrokineties), 
in contradistinction to hydrostatics, which 
is concerned with forces applied to fluids at 
rest. 

HydrcBClum (hl-dr§'si-um), n. [Gr. hydra, 
a water-serpent, and oikos, a house.) In zool. 
the chamber into which the camosarc in 
many of the order of oceanic Hydrozoa 


named Calycophoridss can bo retracted. 
Hydro-electric (hi'dro-e-lek^trlkj, a. [Gr. 
hyddr, water, and £. eleetrie.) rortaining 


f'ortaining 


to or produced by the evolution of electri- 
city by a battery in which water or steam is 
employed.— ////dro-elircfTic machine, a ma- 
chine for generating electricity by the escape 
of steam under high pressure from a series 



Armstrong's Hydro-clcctric Machine. 

of jets connected with a strong boiler, in 
which the steam is produced. The jets of 
steam (which have to pass tlirough a cooling 
box) are olectrifled by the friction. Positive 
electricity is thus collected by directing the 
steam upon a metal comb communicating 
with an insulated conductor. 

Hydro-extractor (hPdrd-ek8-trakt''6r). ti. 
A machine for expelling water from textile 
fabrics by the action of centrifugal force. 

Hydrofluoric (hi'drd-flu-or''lk), a. [Or. hy- 
dor, water, and £.duor. ) Consisting of fluorm 
and hydrogen.-— //pdrodtiorte acid (Hf\ an 
acid obtained by distilling a mixture of one 
part of the purest fliior spar in flne powder 
with two of Biilnhiiric acid. It has a very 
strong affinity for water, acts energetically 
on gloss, and is of all substances the most 
destructive to animal matter. 
HydrofluosUicate (hl-dro-flti-d-siri-k&t), n. 
[Gr. hydor, water, and K. flaosUicate (which 
see).] in chem. a salt formed by the union 
of nydrofluosilicic acid with a base. 

Hydroflu08iliclc(hi-drd-flu-6-BiMB'ik), a. In 
cnem. the term applied to a compound acid 
consisting of one atom of hydrofluoric and 
two of fluosilicic acid. 

Hydro-galvanic (hPdrd-gal-vanik), a. Per- 
taiufng to, consisting of. or produced by 
electricity evolved by the action or use of 
fluids; as, a hydro-galvanic current 

Hydrogen <hl^dr6-Jen), 71 . [Gr. hydbr, water, 
and gennab, to generate.) An important 
elementary substance, for a long time only 
known in a separate state in the gaseous 
or permanently elastic form, but now 
shown to be the vapour of a metal, and 
itself capable of solldifleation. Hydrogen 
was flrst correctly described by Cavendish 
In 1766, under the name of injlammable air, 
and it was bv some called phlogiston, from 
the notion that it is the matter of heat. 
The name hydrogen was given to it by the 
French chemists in consequence of its being 
one of the elements of water. It also forms 
a component of all vegetable and animal 

J iroducts, and is, therefore, abundantly dif- 
used throughout nature. It is usually pro- 
cured by the action of dilute sulphuric acid 
upon zinc or iron, or by passing the vapour 
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of water over red-hot iron. Pure hydrogen 
iB a oolourlesB. taetelesB. and inodorouB goB; 
it iB a powerful refractor of light; the least 
dense of all the gases, and hence the most 
rapidly diffuBible, nnd the lightest body in 
nature. In consequence of its extreme 
lightness it is the recognized standard of 
unity in referring to the atomic weight of 
bodies or their combining proportions in 
regard to wei^rht. and it has been assumed 
also as the unit in speaking of the specific 
gravity of gases, although common air is the 
more generally received standard. It is 
neither acid nor alkaline; it cannot support 
respiration, although it proves fatal to life 
from deprivation of oxygen, ratlier than 
from any inherent noxious quality. When 
in contact with air it is inflammable in an 
eminent degree, and burns with a pale blue 
flame; but it does not support combustion. 
Two volumes of hydrogen with six of air 
form an explosive mixture, and when two 
volumes of hvdrogcn are mixed with one of 
oxygen and inflamed, the explosion is ex- 
tremely violent. The flame of hydrogen is 
sometimes employed for exciting intense 
heat; but the most intense heat that cun he 
produced is caused by the burning of hydro- 
gen in oxygon gas, and this principle has 
been applied to increase the temperature of 


hlnst-furnaces in iron* works, hv making the 

g ases pass separately througli heated tubes 
D the furnace. Water is the sole product 
of the combustion of hydrogen gas; and 
when two volumes of pure hyurogon gas aye 
mixed with one volume of pure oxygon gas, 
and the mixture inflamed in a proper man- 
ner by the electric spark, the gases totally 
disappear, and the interior of the vessel is 
covered with drops of pure water, equal in 
weight to the two gases. Again, if pure 
water be exposed to the action of voltaic 
electricity it is resolved into two volumes 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen; so that 
water is proved both liy syntheslB and ana- 
lysis to consist of two volumes of hydrogen 
combined with one of oxygen, or of two 
parts by weiglit of hydrogen with sixteen of 
oxygen, so that the number 16 becomes the 
atomic weight of oxygen, and 18 the weight 
of a nioleculo of water. Hydrogen is spar- 
ingly soluble in water, nor is there any other 
liquid which is capable of dissolving it In 
great quantity. It unites with all other 
elementary gaseous bodies, and forms with 
them compounds, not only of great curios- 
ity. but of vast importance and utility: tlius 
with oxygen it forms water; with nitrogen, 
ainnioiifa; with chlorine, hydrochloric acid; 
with fluorine, hydrofluoric acid, Ac. It 
forms compounds also with carbon, iodine, 
piiosphonis. cyanogen, sulphur, &c. 
Iiydrogeiiatet (hi'drd-Jen-at),v. t pret. & pp. 
hydrogenated; ppr. hydrogenaiiiiig. To com- 
bine liydrogen with anything. 
Hydrogenlum (hl-drfl-Jo'ni-um), n. The 
name given by Graham to hydrogen when it 
is occluded by paliadiuni. 

Hydrogenizet (lu'drO-len-iz), vX pret. A pp. 
hydrogenized; ppr. hydrogenizing. To com- 
bine with hydrogen. 

Hydrogenous (hl-dro'Jen-us), a. Pertaining 
to or containing hydrogen. 

Hydrognoay (hi-drog'no-si), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and gndsis^ knowledge.! A treatise 
pertaining to, or a history and description 
of, tlie waters of the earth. 

Hydrographer (hi-drog'ra-f^r), n. [See Ht- 
PltOGRAPHY.] One who is proflcieiit in hy- 
drography; one who draws maps of the 
sea or otlier waters, with the adjacent shores; 
one who describes the sea or other waters. 

[-drd- 



of hydrography; containing i 
Bcriptidn of the sea, or portions of the sea, 
or inland waters, soa-coast, isles, shoals, 
depth of water, Ac. 

HydrograpHy (hl-drop'ra-ft), n. [Gr. hyd^, 
water, and gropAd, to doscribe. ] That bmnuh 
of science which has for its object the mea- 
surement and description of the sea, lakes, 
rivers, and other waters, especially in so far 
ns regards their usefulness for the purposes 
of navigation and commerce; it embraces 
marine surveying, the determination of the 
winds, currents, fto., as well as the art of 
forming charts, exhibiting not only the sea- 
coast, gulfs, bays, isles, promontories, chan- 
nels, and their conflffuraUon and geographi- 
cal position, but also the contour of the 
bottom of the sea and of harbours. 

Hydrogorett (hl-drog'Qr-et). n. A com- 
pound of hydrogen with a base. 


Bydrogurettedt (bl-drog'u-rct-tcd), a. In 
Aem. a term applied to a compound of hy- 
drogen with a base. 

Hyifroid (hi'drold). a. [Gr. hydra, a water- 
serpent, and eidos, likeness.] Kelated to 
or resembling the polyp-like hydra. ' Moat- 
ing colonies of hydroia polypes.' Carpenter. 
fi^droida(hI-droid'aX n.pL [8ee Hydroid.J 
A sub-class of the Hydmzoa, comprising the 
animals most nearly allied to the Hydra. It 
includes the orders Hydrida, Corynfda, and 
Sertularidn. The last order is sometimes 
divided into two, Sertularida and Campan- 
iilarida. 

Hydroklnetlca (hi'dro-kin-ct'^lks), n. Same 
as Hydrodynamics (which see). 

HydroUte (hi'drd-lit), n. [Gr. hy dor, vf Kiev, 
and liihos, a stone.] A name of the zoolitic 
mineral gniclinite, given because of the 
water it contains. 

Hydrological (hl-drd-lo]lk-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to hydrology. 

Hydrolosdst (lil-droPo-Jist), n. One skilled 
in hydrology. 

Hydrology (hi-droro-Ji), n. [Gr. hydnr, 
water, and logos, discotirso.] The science 
that treats of water, its properties, pheno- 
mena. and laws, its distribution over the 
carth^B surface, Ac. 

Hydroxnailcy(lii^<ji*^^An-Bi). n. [Or. hydOr, 
water, and manteia, divination.] A method 
of divination or prediction of events by 
water. 

Hydromantic (hf-dro-man'tik), a. Pertain- 
ing to divination by water. 

Hydromel (lii'dro-mel), n. [Fr., from Or. 
hydor, water, and meli, honey.] A liciuor 
consisting of honey diluted in water; when 
allowed to ferment it is called mead or 
vinous hydromel. 

Hydrometallurgy (hi-dro-met'al-fer-Ji!, n. 
[Gr. hyd6r, water, and E. metallurgy {vimvXi 
see).] The process of assaying or reducing 
ores by liquid reagents. 

Hydrometeor (hi-drd-me't6-£r), n. [Or. 
hydor, water, and meteOra, meteors. See 
METEORS.] A meteor or atmospheric phe- 
nomenon dependent upon the vapour of 
water; in the plural, a general term for all 
the a((ueoiis phenomena of the atmosphere, 
as rain, hail, snow, Ac. 

Hydrometeorolo Acal ( hi-dro-me ' t6-6r-5- 
loJ"ik-al). a. iiclatiiig or pertaining to hy- 
drometeorology. 

Hydrometeorology (hI-drd-me't6*6r-ol "o- 
ji), n. The brancdi of meteorology which 
concerns itself with water In the atmosphere 
ill the form of rain, clouds, snow, hail, Ac. 
Hydrometer (hi-drom'et-<^r), n. [See Hy- 
PROMETRY.] 1. An instniiuont to measure 
the Bpecifle gravity or density of water and 
other fluids, and hence the strength of spirit- 
uous liquors and of various solutions. Hy- 
drometers are variously constructed. A 
very common type consists of a graduated 
stem of uniforiii diameter and 
cross-section, a bulb to cause 
it to float in the fluid, and a 
weight or counterpoise to cause 
the stem to stand upright as It 
floats. On being placed in a 
liquid it sinks until a certain 
point on the scale is on a level 
with the surface of the liquid, 
and from the reading of the 
scale at that point the specific 
gravity of the liquid is ascer- 
tained either directly or by a 
simple calculation. — 2. An in- 
fitninicnt used for measuring Hydrometer, 
the velocity or discharge of 
water, as in rivers, from reservoirs, Ac. 
Hydrometra(hI-dr6-met'ra), n. The t^qiical 
genus of the hemipterous family of insects 
IlydrometrldsB (which see). 

Hydrometric, Hydrometrlcal (hi-dro- 
met'rik. hl-drd-met'rik-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to a hydrometer, or to the determination of 
the spcciflc gravity, velocity, discharge, Ac., 
of fluids.— 2. Made by a hydrometer; as, 
hydrometric observations. — nydr<ym£iric 
pendulum, an instrument consisting of a 
nollow ball suspended from the centre of a 
graduated q^uadrant, and held in a stream 
to mark by its deflection the velocity of the 
current. 

Hydrometridsa (lil-dro-met^ii-dd), n. pi. A 
family of hemipterous insects, consisting of 
species found upon the surface of water, 
upon which they possess the power of loco- 
motion. The genus Hydrometra, which gives 
the name to the family, creeps upon the 
water with the body somewhat elevated. 
In these insects the legs are very long, and 



adapted for walking on the water, and some 
of tne species may be met with on almost 
every pond or stream. 

Hydrometrograph (M-drd-met'rd-grnf), n. 
[Or. hydor. water, metron, measure, and 
grapho, to describe. ] An Instrument for de- 
termining and recording the quantity of 
water discharged from a pipe, an orlflce, Ac. , 
in a given time. 

Hydrometry (hl-drom'et-ri), n. [Gr. hydhr, 
water, and metron, measure.] The art or 
operation of determining by means of hy- 
drometers the specifle gravity, density, velo- 
city, force, Ac., of fluids. 

Hydromjra (hi'drd-mis), n. [Gr. hyddr, 
water, and mys, a mouse.] A genus of 
rodent quadrupeds, family Muriuso ; tlie 
lieaver-rats. See Beavkr-iiat. 
Hydropathic, Hydropathlcal ( hi - drO- 
path'ik, hi-drd-pathTk-al), a. Ilolating to 
hydropathy . 

Hydropathiat (hi-dro'pa-thist), n. l. One 
versed in or who practises hydropathy.— 
2. One who believes in the eiflcacy of hydro- 
pathic treatment. 

He has tried botii hydropathy and homoeopathy; 

. . . has now settled into a confirmed hydropaihist. 

Sa/a. 

Hydropathy (hl-dro'pa-thi), n. [Or. hydor, 
water, and pathos, affection.] A mode of 
treating diseases by the cnpious and fre- 
quent use of pure water both internally and 
externally; the water-cure. I’his system is 
said to iucrease the cutaneous exhalation 
to a very large amount, and thus to draw 
off speedily from the blood certain delete- 
rious mutters. 

Hydrophane (hi'dro-fan), n. [Gr. hydC^r, 
water, and phaino, to show.] In mineral, a 
variety of opal, made transparent by im- 
mersion in water. 

Hydrophanoiis (hi-droTan-us), a. Made 
transparent by immersion in water. 
Hydrophld (hrdr6-fld), n. [Gr. hydor, water, 
and oj^is, a snake. ] A snake belonging to 
the section known as water-snakes. See 
llypRiPAS. 

Hydrophls (lirdrO-fls). n. [Or. hydOr, water, 
and ophis, a serpent.] Water -snakes, a 
genus of venomous reptiles, of the family 
Hydridro, very common in certain parts of 
tile Indian seas. They feed on Ashes. 
Hydrophobia (h!-dr6-f6'bi-a), n. [Gr. hyddr, 
water, and phobeomai, to fear. ] 1. A morbid 
unnatural dread of water.— 2. A disease pro- 
duced by the bite of a mad animal, especially 
of a mad or rabid dog, one of tlio characteris- 
tics of which is an aversion to or inability 
to swallow liquids. The term is more espe- 
cially applied to the disease in man. rabies 
being considered preferable as the name of 
the disease which constitutes madness in 
niiinials. It seems doubtful whether hydro- 
phobia is curable, though one or two in- 
stances of cures are said to have been 
effected. 

Hydrophobic (hl-drO-fob'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to hydrophobia. 

Hydrophohy Khi'drO-fob-i), n. Hydropho- 
bia (which see). 

Hydzophora (hi-drof o-ra), n. pi. [Hydra, a 
genus of polypes, and Gr. pherd, to carry, to 
bear.] One of the three divisions into which 
Huxley and other authors divide the Hydro- 
zoa, the other two being the Discophora 
and the Siphonophora. The members are, 
in all cases except that of Hydra, fixed ra- 
mified hydrosomes, on which many hy- 
dranths and gnnophorcs are developed. The 
tentacuia are either scattered over the 
liydranths or arranged in one circle round 
the mouth, or in two circles, one close to the 
mouth and one near the aboral end. Very 
generally — for example, in all Rcrtularidie 
and Tiibularidee— there is a hard chitinoiis. 
ciiticular skeleton or camosarcpwhich usually 
gives rise to hydrothecse, into which the 
hvdrantlis can be retractecL The goim- 
phores present every variety, from sacs to 
free-Bwimming medusoids. The inner mar- 
gin of the bell in these medusoids is always 
produced into a velum, and otolithic sacs 
and eye-spots are very generally disposed at 
regular Intervals aroutid the circiimforcnce 
of the boll. The neat majority of what are 
sometimes termed the naked-eyed medusro 
(Gymnophthalmata) are simply the free- 
swimming gonophores of Ilydrophora. 
Hydrophore (hl'drd-fCr), n. [Gr. hydhr, 
water, and pharos, bearing, from pherd, to 
bear.] An Instrument for obtaining speci- 
mens of the water of a river, a lake, or the 
ocean, at any particular depth. 
Hy^phthalmla, Hydrophthalmy (hi- 
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drof-thal'mi-a, hi - drof-tlml'miX n. [Or. 
hydOr, water, and ophthahnoB, the eye. 1 In 
med. an affection of the eye, caused, at 
times, by an increase in the quantity of the 
aqueous, at others, of the viti'eous humour. 
Dunglisan. 

H y drophyllf iim (hl-dro-fini- umX»>- pl- Hy- 
CUTOphyllia (lii'drd-ttrii-a). [Or. hydra, a 
water-serpent, and phyllun, a leaf.] In 
an ovcrlappinj; appendage or plate which 
protects the polypites in some of the oceanic 
Hydrozoa, as Calycophurldo) and Thyso- 
phoridfiB. It is often termed a Bract. 
Hydrophyte (hi'dro-fit), n. [Or. hydor, 
water, and phytim, a plant.] A plant which 
lives and grows in water. 

^drophj^ology (iii'di-d-fit-oi"o-ji), n. [E. 
hydrophyte (which see), and Or. togoc, dis- 
course.] That branch of botany which re- 
lates to water-plants. 

Hydropic, ^dropical (lu-drop'ik,hI-drop'- 
ik-al), a. \h. hydropic un. Or. hydropUcog, 
from hydrops, dropsy -Aj/ddr, water, and 
the countenance, face.] Containing 
or proiluced by water; dropsical; of or per- 
taining to dropsy; resembling dropsy in 
character. 

Every lust is a kind of hydro fir distemper, and 
the more we drink the more we snail thirst. 

TiUoison. 

Hydropic (hi-drop'ik), n. In med. a medi- 
cine that relieves or cures dropsy. 
Hydroplcally (hi-drop'lk-aMi), adc. In a 
hydropical manner. 

Hydropneuxnatlc (hi'dr6-nQ-rnat''ik), a. 
[dr. hydor, water, axxapiieumatikos, inflated, 
from pneuma, breath, spirit.] Of or per- 
taining to, or produced by.the action of water 
and air; involving the combined action of 
water and air or gas. 

Hydropsy (hi'drop-si), n. [Gr. hyd'vr, water, 
and ops, aspect or appearance.] Dropsy. 
Hydropult (hi'drO-pult), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and term, pmt, as in catapult (which 
see).] A machine for throwing water by 
hand-power, used as a garden-engine or 
flre-annihilator, and applicable to all tile 
purposes for which a hydrant or force-pump 
IS required. 

Hydropirretic (hiMro-pi-ret'lk), a. [Or. 
hydOr, water, and pyretos, fever.] In vied. 
of or pertaining to sweating fever. 
Hydrorhiza (hi-dr6-nV.a), n. [Gr. hydra, 
a water-serpent. and rhUa, a root.] In zool. 
the adherent base or proximal exti'emity of 
any bydrozoon. 

Hydro - saxcocele (hl-drO-sar'kd-sel), n. 
Kir. hydor, water, and E. sarcocele. 8arco- 
cele attended with dropsy of the tunica vagi- 
nalia 

Hydroscope (hlMro-skdp), n. [fir. hydor, 
water, and skopeu, to view.] 1. An instru- 
ment intendea to mark the presence of 
water in the air. — 2. A kind of water-clock 
or instrument used anciently for measuring 
time, consisting of a cylindrical graduated 
tube, from which water slowly escaped by 
an aperture at the bottom, the subsidence 
of the water marking the lapse of time. 
Hydroselenate (bi-dro-solcn-at), n. in 
mem. a salt foniied by the union of hydro- 
sclciiic acid with a salifiable baso. 
Hydroselenic (hi-dro-so-lcn'ik). a. Of or 
pertaining to a combination of hydrogen 
and gelmwum.— Hydroselenic add (If^SeX a 
colourless gas which resembles but is more 
offensive than sulphuretted hydrogen. 
HydrOBOxne (hlMrOiSom), n. [Gr. hydra, 
a water-serpent, and sfvna, body.] In zool. 
the entire organism of any hydrozooii. 
HydrOfltat (hi'dro-stat), n. A term applied 
to any apparatus for iireventing the explo- 
sion of steam-boilers. 

Hydrostatic, Hydrostatical (lii-drd-stat'- 
iK, hi-drd-Btat'ik al), a. [Or. hydor, water, 
and atatikoe, static, standing or settling.] 
Relating to hydrostatics ; pertaining to or 
in accordance with the principles of the 
equilibrium of fiixidfi.— Hydrostatic balance, 
a balance used for determining very accur- 
ately the specific gravity of bodies by weigh- 
ing them fn Hydrostatic bcllmoa, an 

apparatus contrived to illustrate the law of 
the distribution of pressure through liquids, 
viz. that when any portion of the surface of 
a confined liquid Is pressed by any force 
every other portion of the surface of the 
confluing vessel, equal in area to the first 
portion, is presseef by an equal force; it 
shows how a mreat upward pressure may be 

S reduced, as in the hydraulic press, and also 
bat the pressure of a fluid upon the bottom 
of a vessel does not depend upon the quan- 
tity of the fluid but upon Its altitude. It 



Hydrostatic Bellows. 


consists generally of two circular boards, 
connected witli leatlier fastened closely 
round their edges, 
as in an onlinary ^ 
pair of bellows, 
and having an up- 
right pipe com- 
municating with 
tlie interior. If a 
certain quantity 
of water is poured 
into the bellows, 
and weights plac- 
ed upon the upiier 
board, the water 
will rise in the 
tube above the le- 
vel of the water 
in the bellows to 
such a height that 
tlie pressure caus- 
ed by the weight 
of the small quan- 
tity of water in the 
tube is a balance for the water in the bel- 
lows and the weights; and it will be seen 
that the higher the water in the tube the 
greater the weight tliat will be sustained. — 
Hydrostatic paradox, the principle that any 
quantity of water however small may be 
made to balance any weight however great. 
^Hydrostatic press. Bee Hydraulic press 
under Hybraulic. 

Hydrostatically (hi-drd-stat'ik-al-li), adv. 
According to hydrostatics or to hydrostatic 
principles. 

^drostatician (Id'drd-stat-r'shan), n. One 
versed in hydrostatics. [Riire.] 
Hydrostatics (lu-dro-stat'iksV n. The 
science which treats of the welgfit, motion, 
and equilibrium of fluids, particularly of 
water; or, in a narrower sense, that branch 
of the science of hydrodynamics which treats 
of the properties of fluids at rest. It takes 
into consideration the pressure and equili- 
brium of non-elastic fluids, tlie method of 
deteniiiiilng the specific gravities of suli- 
stances both solid and liquid, the equili- 
brium of floating bodies, and the pheno- 
mena of capillary attraction. 
Hydrosulpnatet (hi-drd-BulTat), n. The 
same as IlydroHulphuret. 

Hydrosulphltei (hi-dro-surnt), n. A saline 
compounu qf hydrosulphurous acid and a 
base. 

Hydrosulpllliret t (hl-dro-suKfu-ret), n. 
[From hydrogen and sulphuret] In chem. a 
combination of sulphuretted hydrogen with 
an earth, alkali, or metallic oxide. 
HydrosulpliurettedtOd-drd-suiTu-ret-ed), 
a. Combined with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Hydrosulphurlc (hFdro-sul-fu^'rik), a. In 
mem. pertaining to, derived from, or con- 
taining hydrogen and sulphur; as, hydro- 
sulphuric acid. 

Hydrotelliirate (hi-drc-tel'ia-rat), n. In 
mem. a salt formed by the combination of 
an acid composed of hydrogen and tellu- 
rium with a salifiable base. 

HydroteUurlC ^Fdrd-tel-lu''rik), a. Of or 
pertaining to, or obtained from hydrogen 
and tellurium. 

Hydrotheca (hFdrd-the-ka), n. [Or. hydra, 
a water-serpent, and Vieki, a case. ] In zool. 
a little chitinouB cup, in which each polv- 
pite of the Sertularicla and Cainpaiiulariua 
Is protected. 

Hydrothermal ^I-dra-thCrimal), a, [Gr. 
hydor, water, and thermos, hot.] Of or re- 
lating to heated water; spociflcally, applied 
to the action of heated waters In producing 
geological changes by dissolving mineral 
substances and re-depositing them when 
cooled. 

Hydrothorax (hl-drA-thC'raksX n. [Gr. hy- 
dvr, water, and thorax, a breastplate, the 
part covered by the breastplate, the chest.] 
In fned. dropsy in the chest 
HydrotiC^ £&drotlcal (hl-drot'lk, h!-drot'r 
^-al), a. [Fr. hydrotique, from (Ir. hydor, 
water.] Causing a discharge of water or 
phlegm. 

Etydimc (hl-drot'ik), n. A medicine that 
purges off water or phlegm. 

Hydrous (hi'dnisX a. Containing water; 
watery. 

Hydroxanthatet Oii-droks-an'thaQ.Ti. [Gr. 
hpdCr, water, and xanthos, yellow.] In 
chetn. a compound of hydroxanthio acid 
with a base. 

Hydroxide, Hydroxyde nil-drf>ks^id), n. 
[Gr. hydbr, water, and E. oxide,] In ehsm, a 
metallic oxide combined with water; a me- 
tallic hydrate. 


Hydrosoon (hi-drc-zo'on), 91 . pi. Hydrosoa 
(nl-drO-zC'a). [Gr. hydra, a water-sorpent, 
and zdon, a living creature.] In zool, one of 
a class of radiated animals, forming, with 
the Actinozoa, tlie sub-kingdom Ceelenter- 
ata. The Hydrozoa are divided into four 
sub-classes— Hydroida, Siphonophora, Dis- 
cophora, and Lucernarida. I'he genus Hydra 
may be taken as the tyiic. Bee HYBRA. 

Hydrurett (hi'dr\|r-et),9k In ehem, a com- 
pound of hydrogen with metals, «&c. 

Hydrus (hi'drus), n. [Gr. hydbr, water.] 
1. A genus of water-snakes, now generally 
called Ilydrophia, the typo of tlie family 
. llydridiu (which see).— 2. A constellation of 
i the southern hemisphere. i 

Hyemal (hi-em'al), a. (h. hiems, winter.) 
Belonging to winter; done In winter. 

Hyemate t (hFem-at), v. i, [L. hiemo, hietna- 
turn, to pass the winter, from hiems, win- 
ter.] To pass the winter. 

Hyematlon (hl-em-k'shon), n. [L. hiematio, 
hieniationis, a passing the winter, from 
hiemo.] 1. The passing or' spending of a 
winter in a particular place.— 2. t The act of 
affording shelter during winter. 

Hyems inreinz), n, [L. hyems, hiems, win- 
ter.] Winter. Shdk, 

Hyen t (hi'eu), n. A hyena. [Perhaps a mis- 
print. ] 

I will laiisfh like a hyen, and that when thou art 
inclined to sleep. Sh^tk. 

Hyena (hi-e'nax 91. [L. hycena; Or. hyaina, 
a hyena, an animal which has a bristly 
niuiiu like the hog, from hys, a hog.] A 
genus of digitigrade carnivorous quadru- 
peds, constituting a family which unites 
the skull characters of the Felidic with the 
skeleton and gregarious habits of the Ca- 
uidte. The characters of this genus are five 



Striped Hyena {Hyena strtaia). 


molars aiwve, and five or four below, on 
each side, the three anterior molars being 
conical, smooth, and remarkably large, 
adapted for breaking the bones of their 
prey; the tongue is rough; the legs are each 
terminated by four claws; the fore-legs are 
longer than the hind-legs; there is a deep 
and glandular pouch beneath the anus; the 
neck and Jaws are remarkable for the 
strength of their muscles. The genus is 
entirely conflned to tlie Old World, Africa 
and Asia, 'fliere are three species known— 
the striped hyena {H, striata), the imotted 
(//. crocuta), and the brown hyena (H. brun^ 
nea). They are nocturnal animals, inhabit- 
ing caves or holes; they are extremely vora-. 
clous, feeding chiefly on the decaying car- 
casses of the larger animals,' and thus being 
of great utility in the countries where tliey 
live; to obtain dead bodies they will even 
dig up graves. An extinct species (//. 
spelma) was abundant In England and France 
anterior to the glacial epoch, and has loft 
its remains in many cates of both coun- 
tries. 

HyeiUHlOff (hl-S'na-dog), n. I'he wild dog 
of Cape Colony {Lycaon oenutieus), rather 
smaller tlian a mastiff, and swift, fierce, and 
active. 

Hyetal (hFe-tal), a, [Gr. hyetos, rain, from 
hy 6 , to rain.] Of or relating to rain, or its 
distribution with reference to different re- 
gions: descriptive of the rainfall of differ- 
ent districts. 


Hy0tOgrapll (hre-to-gran,9i. A chart show- 
ing the average rainfall in the different 
regions of the earth. 

Hyetogntplilai Hyetographioal (hi'et-o- 
grxnk, hfet-oVa!'Tl^),a. Pertamng to 
nyotograpr 


_ _ _,'(hI-et-og'ra-fl),n. 

rain, and graphs, description.] 


[Gr. hyei 
The smei 


tos, 

lence 


Of the distribution of rain: a knowledge of 
the quantities of rain which fall in different 
localities in a given time. 

Hyetometer (bl-et-oro'et-ar)t9i. [Gr. hystoB, 
rain, andntetroH, a measure.] A rain-gauge, 
Hsnpna (hl-Jd'yaX n. [Gr. hygiSs, sound, 
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healthy.] 1. In oIom. myth, the godilew of 
health, daughter of Eaculapiua. She is re- 
tireaeuted as a blooming maid with a bowl 
m one hand and 
grasping a serpent 
with the other.— 

2. One of the small 
planets or aster- 
oids between the 
orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, discover- 
ed in 1849. It re- 
volves round the 
sun in 2100 solar 
day^ and is three 
and one - fourth 
times the distance 
of the eai'tli from 
the sun. 

Hygelan (hl-ie^ 
yan), a. Kelatlng 
to liygeia,the god- 

* dess of health; per- 
taining to health 
or to its preseiTu- 
tion. 

Hygelne (hrje-in), 

rt. Same as lly^ Hygeia, from antique statue. 



ygeiat (hf Je-ist), n. one versed in hygiene. 
aygieaiL n. same as ilyyciaa. 

Bygieist (hrtG-ist), n. Oue versed iu liygi- 
ene or the science of health. 

Hyglenal (hl-Ji-en'al), a. Relating to hygi- 
ene or the preservation of health. 

HTglene (hi'ji-cn). n. [ Fr. hygihie. from 
Gr. hyijuiino^ to be well, j I'hat departnient 
of medicine which treats of the presoiTHtion 
of health, and discovers proper means for 
the continuance of that state; a system of 
princii)lc3 or rules designed for the jiro- 
motlon of health, especially the health 
of households or communities; sanitary 
science. 

Hygienic (lil-il-en'ik), a. Relating to hygi- 
ene; pertaining to health, especially the 
health of communities. 

How small a proportion of them die before the age 
of maturity, in the present state of hyj^iemc know- 
ledge. y. .y. Mill. 

Hyi^enically (hf-ii-cu''ik-al-]i), ade. In a 
hygienic manner; in a manner fitted to pre- 
serve health. 

Hygienics, Hygienlsm Gil-ji-cn'iks, hiO'f- , 
en-izm), n. The science of health; hygiene; - 
sanitai^ science. 

Hygienist (hi'Ji-en-ist), n. One versed in 
hygiene. 

Hyi^ology (hl-jl-ol'o-Ji). n. [Or. hyaein, 
health, and discourse.] The science 
of, or a treatise on, the preservation of 
hoalih. 

HygroblepliaxiC (hl-grn-blcfa-rik), a. IQr. 
kyyroSt moist, and bUpharon^ the eyelid. J In 
anat, a term applied to the excretory ducts 
of the lachiymal glands, and their orifices. 
Hygrograpn (hl'grC-graf), n. [Gr. hygron, 
moist, and gvupho, to write.] An instru- 
ment which registers automatically the 
variations of the atmosphere as regards 
moistuess. 

Hyinrology (hl-groro-Jl), n. (Gr. hygrag, 
mmst. ana logos, a discourse.] In med. the 
doctrine of the humours or fluids of the 
body. 

Hygrometer (ht-grom'eMr), n. [Gr. hygros, 
moist, and matron, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the degree of moisture 
of the atmosphere. The chief classes of 
hygrometers depend oitlier upon absorption 
or upon condensation. Of the former kind 
is the hygrometer of flaussnre, in which a 
hair, whioh expands and contracts in length 
according as the aii* is moro or less moist, 
is made to move an Index. Of the latter 
sort is Danielles hygrometer, which consists 
of a bent glass tube terminating in two 
bulbs, the one covered with muslin, the 
other of black glass, and containing other 
and a thermometer. Ether being poured 
on the muslin, the black bulb, cooled by the 
evaporation of the ether within, is soon 
covered with dew, at whi<fli moment the re- 
ceding of the inclosed thermometer, oom- 
parea with another in theair, gives the de w- 
TOint 

Hynonmtrlcu HygroiMtrloal (hi-grfl- 
mwrik, hf-gi^merak-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to hygrometry ; made by or according to the 
hygrometer.— 2. Readily absorbing and re- 
taining moisture; BB,hygroMstrie substances. 
Byiroiiietry(hI-grom'et-rl},fi. That branch 
^ physios whioh relates to the determina- 
tion cu the humidity of bodies, especially of 


the moisture in Uie atmosphere, embracing 
also the theory and use of such lustruments 
as have lieen invented for this purpose. 
Hygropbanous (hl-grof^on-us), a. [Gr. 
hygros, moist, and phaind, to sliow.] In 
bot. transparent or watery-like when moist, 
and opaque when dry. 

Hygrosoope (liPgrd-skOp), n. [Gr. hygros, 
moist, and skopeo, to view.] An instrument 
for Indicating tlic presence of mr>i8ture in 
the atmosphere, witliout measuring the 
amount. Sometimes also used for Uygro- 
meter. 

Hygrosoopic, HygroBCopicalOii-fn-o-skop^- 

iK, hl-grd-skop'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
the hygroscope; perceptible or capable of 
being detected only by the hygroscope; as, 
a film of hygroHcopic moisture covered the 
glass.— 2. Having the property of imbibing 
moisture from the atmosphere or of becom- 
ing coated with a film of moisture. 
Hygroscoplcity (l^i'g^o-sko-pis^'i-ti), In 
bot. the pnipcrty possessed by vcgeta)>lo 
tissues of absorbing or discharging moisture, 
and extending or shrinking accordingly. 
Hygrostatlcs (hl-gro-statlks), 7i. [Gr. by- 
gras, moist, and statikd (epistem£, knowledge 
undeititood), statics, from histemi, to stand. ] 
The science of com]iaring degrees of mois- 
ture; the art of measuring degrees of luois- 
iui‘e. 

Hyke ( h!k ), n. A cloak ; same as Jleuk 
(which see). 

nyla (Id'la), n. (^Yom Gr. hyle, a wood, a 
forest. ] A genus of batrachian reptiles; the 
tree-frogs. .See Trke-kkoo. 

Hylmosaurus, n. .Sec HYLEoSAunrs. 
Hylarchical (hil-ark'ik-al), a. [Or. hyle, 
matter, and archikm, belonging to lule, 
from arche, rule.] Presiding over matter. 
Hylde,to.f. To pour. Chaucer. 

Hyld^,t A. ( See Hilding. ] Base; vile; 

*That hylding hound.’ Speutter. 

Hyleosaur (hple-o-siir). n. Same as HyUo- 
saunM. 

HyleoBauroB, HylmosauruB (hi'le-d-sa'- 
rusV n. [Gr. hylaios, belonging to wood, 
ami sauroH, a lizard.] A gigantic fossil 
lizard diset^vered in the Wealden fonuaiion 
of Tilgate F<irest. Its probable length was 
about 25 feet. It is one of the Oriiithoscelida, 
the group which presents a stnicture in- 
termediate between that of existing birds 
and reptiles. 

Hyladm Gini-dc, hl'la-de), u. pi. 

[Typical genus liyla.] A family of ariiplii- 
biau vertebrates, distinguished from the true 
frogs (Ranidw) by having dilated discs or 
suckers (rovered with viscid matter at the 
tips of their toes, which enable them to 
climb treca See Tkee-frog. 

Hyllsm (bnizin), n. [Gr. hyl^, matter.] In 
ttieiaph. the tlieory which regards mutter as 
the original principle of evil, in opposition to 
the good spirit. 

^lled,t pp. [See Hele, Hull.] Hidden. 
Chaucer. 

Hylobate (hl-ld^at), n. [Gr. hylobates, one 
tnat liHunts the woods— /it/fr, a wood, and 
baino, to go.) The long-umied ape or gib- 
bon. See A i*K. 

HylOiat (brio-iat), n. [Or. hylli, mutter.] 
One who believes matter U) lie God. 
Hylonomus (hl-lon’o-mus), 71 . [Or. 
wood, and namos, an abode.] A fossil genus 
of small laccHian ganocephalous rejitiles, 
discovered in the carboniferous strata of 
Nova Scotia. 

Hylopatblsm (lil-lop^ath-izm), fi. [Gr. hyU, 
matter, and paCAoz, uflectiou.] I’ho doctrine 
that matter is sentient 
Hylopathiflt (hl-lop^ath-ist), n. A believer 
in hylopathism. 

HylopliagOUg (hl-lofa-gus), a. [Gr. hyU, 
wood, and phago, to eat.] A term applied 
to an animal that feeds upon the young 
shoots of trees, roots, 

Hylothelim (hl-10-th61zm), n. [Gr. hyl^, 
matter, and Theos, God.] The doctrine or 
belief that matter is God, or that there is no 
God except matter and the universe. 
HyiotReilt (hl-ld-the'ist), n. One who be- 
uevea that matter is God. 

Hyiosoic, Hylosolcfll (hM0-z6'ik, hl-l6-z6'- 
iK-al), a. Pertaining to hylozoism. 

^losoie (Id-lfl-sfl'ik), n. A hylozoist (which 
see). 

HyiOXOlim (hi-lfl-zd'ism), tk [Gr. hyl^, 
matter, and xOf, life.] The doctrine tliat 
matter possesses a sp^es of life. 

HylOIOiflt (hl-lfl-sfl'IstX A believer in 
hylosoism; one who holds that matter and 
every jpartiole of it Ium a species of life or 
animation. 


Hymen (hl'menX tk [If.;Gr.AgmSn, perhaps 
from a root Av=:L. suo, to connect.] 1. In 
class. 7nyth. a fabulous deity, the son of Bac- 
cliuB and Venus, supposea to preside over 
marriages.— 2. In anat the virginal mem- 
brane, situated at the orifleo of the vagina. 
3. In bot. the flne pellicle which incloses a 
flower in the bud. 

Hymenma (hl-mcn-^^a), n. [From Gr. Hy- 
7nen, the god of marnage: In reference to 
the leaves being formed of a pair of leaf- 
lets. ] A genus of trees of tlie section 
Aniheiwtieio of the nat. order Lommlnosu!. 
They have leathery leaves, each of two leaf- 
lets, rather large white flowers in short 
densely cor}mibose terminal panicles, untl 
thick oblong or obovato pods; about eight 
81 >ecics are know'ii, all natives of tropical 
America. //. CourbarU grows to an enor- 
mous size, ami lives to a very great age, some 
of the extant individuals being supposed to 
be older than the Christian ora. The heart- 
wood is very hard and tough, and is hence 
much valued for wheel- work, particularly 
for cogs, it is also valuable for posts, rails, 



Iiymt;tut.‘a Cuurbaril. 

and gates. It takes a flne polish, and is so 
heavy that a cubic ^ot weighs about 100 
lbs. A valuable resin exudes from the trunk. 
It is known in the West Indies as the locust- 
tree, and in Panama as niga-roba. 
Hymeneal, Hymenean (hl-men-e'al. hl- 
iiien-e’an), a. Pertaining to marriage. 
Hymeneal, Hymenean (hi-men-e'al, hi- 
meii-e'an), ti. A marriage song. 

And heavenly quires the hymenean sung. MUton. 

Hymenium (hi-me'ni-um), 7 *. [Gr. h7jmkn. 
a mciiibrane.J In hot. the fructifying sur- 
face in fungi, more properly applied where 
the spores are nakeu. 

Hymenocaris (lii-mcn-ok^a-ris), n. [Gr. 
hymen, a membrane, and karis, a shrimii ] 
A small fossil pliyllopod crustacean of the 
Hllurian system resembling a shrimp. 
Hymenogeny (hi-men-oj'e-nl). n. (Gr. hy- 
men, a membrane, and gennaO, to produce. ] 
In physiol tiie production of membranes by 
the effect of simple contact of two liquids, 
as albiinieii and fat, when the former gives 
a coating to the globules of the latter. 
HymenolOgy(hi-men-oPo-Jl),n. [Gr. hytnen, 
a membrane, and logos, discourse.] A trea- 
tise on the membranes of the animal 
system. 

H 7 menomycet 68 (liPtnen-o-ml- 8 e''t 0 z), n.pl 
[Or. hy7fUi\, a membrane, and mykis, my- 
kHos, a nuishroom. 1 The highest of the 
six great divisions of fungi, consisting of 
those species which are characterized by 
their reproductive organs, called the hy- 
iiieiiiuni, being naked. This division oon- 
taiiis the Agarics, the Polypori, and tlie 
Jelly-liko plants called Tremmlie. 
Hymeuopnoram(hl-mon-ofo-rum),n. [Or. 
hy7n*n, a membrane, and pher6, to bear.] 
In bot the structure which bears the hymen- 
ium. 

HymenqphylliimChrmen-o-fll-liimXti. [Or. 
hyTtiSn, nymenos, a membrane, and phyUm, 
a leaf.] Filmy fem, a genus of ferns, in- 
cluding a large number of species with 
filmy pellucid fronds, found chiefly In bot 
damp tropical forests. H. tuftbridgefue and 
ff. nilsoni are British plants. 
Hyme&OPter (hl-men-op't^r), n. A member 
m the order Hymenoptera. 

HsmienopteZE (hFmen-op'td-ra), n. pt ( G r. 
hym€n, a membrane, and pterin, a wing.] 
An order of insects, having four membranous 
wings, and the tail of we female mostly 
armed with an ovipositor by means of which 
slie perforates the bodies in which she de- 
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posits hor eggs, or with a sharp needle-like 
sting with which she kills her eiieiuies or 
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HymenoptCTA—fc/ineumon ^rossartus. 

a it, StifTiiiata. <*. Marinnal or radial cell. 

- ^ - "arRiiial or I 
men. 0, Ovipositor of female. 


irinnal or radial cell, xxx, 
SubiiiarRuial or cubital celK. </, Pedunculated abdo- 


renders them torpid. Tlie order includes 
tiie bees, wasps, ants. Ichneumon-flies, Ac. 

Hyxnenopteran(lH‘men-oiyt^r-anX n. Same 
as llymenopter. 

Hsrxnenopterous, HymenopteraKhinicn- 

op'Wr-ns, hi-mon-op't6r-al). a. Belonging or 
pertaining to the Hymenoptera; having four 
niembranbuB wings. 

Hyxnenotomy (lii-mcn-ot'o-ini), n. [Or. 
ft y min, a membrane, and turnon, a cutting, 
from temnO, to ciit.J 1. The part of anatomy 
which treats of the dissection of the mcm- 
liranes.— 2. In mm. incision of the hymen, 
practised in certain cases of im perforation 
of the vagina, in order to give exit to the 
)>lood retained and acoumulated in the 
cavity of the uterus. 

Hymn (him), n. [L. hymnm; Or. hymnos, 
a song, a song of praise. ] A song or ode in 
honour of Ood. or in honour of some deity; 
a sacred Ij’ric; a song of praise, adoration, 
or thanksgiving. 

And when they liacl sung an hymn, they went out 
into the mount of Olives. Matt, xxvi fo. 

Admonishing one anudlo.r in psalms and hymns. 

Col. iii. x6. 

Hymn (him), vJ. l. To praise or celebrate 
in song; to worship or extol by singing 
hymns. 

Their praise is hymned by loftier harps than mine. 

hyron, 

2. To express by a liyinii; to sing. * Jfynuu'd 
thanks.' J. BaiUie. 

Hymn (him), v. i I'o sing in praise or adora- 
tion. 

And touch'd tlieir golden harjis, and hymntnf^^rHV&d 

fiod and hh works. Milton. ‘ 

Hsrmnal (him'nal). n. A collection of hymns, 
generally for use in public worship. 

H]rmn-1>00k (him'bgk). n. A book contain- 
ing a collection of hymns. 

HsrianlC (liim'nik), a. Relating to hymns. 

Hymnody <hini'no-di), n. [From hymn, on 
analogy of pualmody from pHalm.] liym- 
nology. 

Hymnographer (him-nog'ra-f^r). n. A 
wri ter of hy miiB. lia iley. 

Hsonnograpliy (him-nog'ra-fl). n. [Or. 
hymnoH, a hymn, and grapho, to write. ] The 
art of writing l^ina 

HymnolOglBt (him-noro-Jist). n. A com- 
poser of hymns. 

Hsrmnology (him-noPo-Ji), n. [dr. hymnon, 
a song, a song of praise, and logon, dis- 
course.] A collection of hymns; a body 
of sacred lyrics composed by several authors 
of a particular period or country; the col- 
lection of hymns used by a particular church 
or sect; hymns collectively; as, the hym~ 
nology of the fifteenth century; the hym- 
nology of Oemiany. 

Hyodont (liVO-dont), n. A member of the 
family ITyodontidie. 

Hyodontidsd (h!-6-dont'i-d€). n.pl [Or. hy», 
hyo8, a swine, odoiu, odmitoa, a tooth, and 
etdoa, resemblaiiue.J A small family of 
fresh-water, abdominal malacopterygions 
flehes, in general character approaching 
the salmon family. The species are natives 
of North and Bouth America. 

Hyoid. ^Oldea&fhFoid, hl-oid'£-an),a. [Or. 
hyoeiaiit from letter u (y), and eidos, form.] 
Having the form of an arch or of the Greek 
letter v (upnilon).— Hyoid bone, in anat a 
movable osseous arch of parabolic shape, 
convex l>efore, and suspended horisuntally 
in the substance of the soft parts of the 
neck between the root of the tongue and the 
larynx, separated entirely from the rest of 


the skeleton, and consisting of live distinct 
portions, susceptible of motion on each 
other. 

Hyoideal Oil-oid'S-al). a. Connected with 
^0 hyoid bone. 'The hyoideal and laryn- 
geal apparatus.' Owen, 

B^opotamufl (hl-O-pot'a-mus), n. [Or. hyg, 
hyog, a swine, and potamos, a river.] Tlie 
rlvor-hog; a non ruminant, even-toed mam- 
mal found fossil in the tertiary strata of 
Rngland and l<'i*ance. 

Hyosoyamlne (hl-os-sra-mln). n. An alka- 
loid obtained from Hffoecyamug niger or 
henbane. When moist it has a strong alka- 
line reaction, and a penetrating, narcotic, 
and stupefying tuloiir like that of nicotine, 
with which it is equally poisonous. It 
neutralizes acids, forming salts which are 
poisonous. 

HyoscyamUfl (h!-os>sra-nms). n. [L. ; Or. 
hyoskyamoH-hyg, hyog, a hog, and kyamos, 
a bean; lit. hog-bcan.] The genus of plants 
to which henbane (//. nigei) belongs. See 
Henbane. 

Hyp (hip), n. [A contr. of hypochondria.] 
A inorbici depression of spirits; melancholy. 

Heaven send thou hast not got the hy/^s. 

Hyp (lilp), v.t. pret. <fe pp. h'lrpped; ppr. 
hypping. To make melancholy; to depress 
the spirits. Written also Hip. 

I have been to the last degree hyf^fed since 1 saw 
you. Spectator. 

Hypsstliral, Hypethral (hi-pcThral). a. 
[L. hypivthrus, Gr. hypaithros, hypaithriog, 
under the sky, in the oiieii air -hypo, under, 
and aithir, ether, the blue sky.] In arch, a 
tenn applied to a building, as a tcninlo, not 
covered by a roof, as the temple of Neptune 
at Ptcstuni. 

The advocates of the temple theory have Oiilcil ut- 
terly in their attempts to snow why men who must 
have possessed roof dwellings should have chosen so 
very hyptethral a style of architecture for the per- 
formance of their religious rites. \}uart. Rer*. 

HypallaRe (hi-pal'la-je), n. [Gr. hypallagi, 
cnange, from hypallatutu—hypo, under, and 
allaHito, to change. ] In omm. a flguro consist- 
ing of a transference of attributes from their 
proper subjects to others; thus, Virgil sa^^s 
*dare clasnibog avntrog,* io give the winds 
to the fleets. Instead of * dare claggeg aunt rU,* 
to give the fleets to the winds. 

The hypalla^e, of vrliich V’^irgil is fonder than any 
other writer, is much the gravest fault in langu.ige. 

Ldndor. 

Hypanthium (hip-an'thi-um), n. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and anthon, a flower. J In hot. the 
fleshy enlarged hollow of the end of a 
flower-stalk, such as occurs in the rose, 
apple, or myrtle. 

HypantllOCrlnUB (hi-pan-thok'ri-nus). n. 
[Gr. hypaniheo, to ijegin to flower {hypo, 
under, and anthos, a flower), and kritwn, a 
lily.] In geol. a genus of rose-cncrinites. so 
called from the flower-liko form of its recep- 
tacle and arms. It belongs to the upper 
iSilurian strata. 

HypapopliyBl8(h!-pa-pof'i-8is), n. [Gr. 
hypo, under, and apuphygig, a sprout or pro- 
cess.] In anat. a peculiar process or pro- 
tuberance of bone which descends from the 
lower part of the centrum or vertebral 
body. 

Hypaspiat (hl-pas'pist), n. [Gr. hypagpig- 
tig, from hypagpizO, to carry the shield for 
ono— hypo, under, and aupig, a shield.] In 
Greek antiq. a soldier armed in a particular 
manner; a shield-lioarer. 

Hyper- (hrp^r). [Gr. hyper, over.] A com- 
mon preflx denoting excess, or something 
over or beyond. In the compound terms 
of chemistiy it was formerly used in the 
same manner with guper, as used in other 
cases; thus, hyper-oxygenated signifies tm- 
per-gaturated with oxygen, and so of other 
compounds, as hyper-oxy7nuriate, hyper* 
earburetUd, Ac. 

(hrpdr), n. A hypercritic. 

Bmla (hi-p6T-S'ml-a), n, [Or. hyper, 

over or above, andhaiina, ulood.j In pathol. 
an excessive accumulation or congestion of 
blood in any structure of the body. 
Hypersemic (^hI-p6r-em^ikX a, in pathol. 
iUTected with nypenemia 
HyperaBtheBiB, ffimrsBitlieBia (hl-per- 
es-thd'sls, hl-p6r-e7in^zi-a). n. [Gr. hyper, 
over, and aiethigig, the faculty of sensatfon.] 
Excessive sensibility; exalted Mnsation. 
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have bMn known to scream vio- 


lently when the skin hat been only touched. The 
faintest whisper, suddenly opening the door, or rustle 
of a newspaper, has been known In such states of the 
nervous system to Induce severe conditions of violent 
convulsive spasm. Dr. Forbes IFifuiew. 


ByperaB|HBt (hi-pdr-as'pist), n. [Gr. hyper* 
cwpMtds, from hyperaepizb, to cover or pro- 
tect with a shield— Avper, over, and aepie^ a 
shield.] One who throws a shield over; 
hence, a defender. ChUlingworth. 

Hyperliatlc (hl-pdr-bat'ik), a. Pertaining 
to the figure hyperbaton; transposed; in- 
verted. 

H3G(>erhaton (hl-pdr'ba-ton), n. [Gr. hyper* 
baton, from hyperbainO, to transgress or go 
beyond.] In gram, a figurative construction 
inverting the natural and proper order of 
words and sentences. 

Hjrperbola (hl-pdr'bd-la), n. [Gr. hyperhoU, 
overshooting, excess. See Hyperbole.] In 
geom. a cur\'c formed by cutting a cone in 
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Hyperbola— D n R. c; A H, are opposite hyperbo- 
l.'\s: !•', /, foci ; c, centre ; A H, transverse axis ; a b, 
conjugate axis; N C P, a diameter. 

a directirm parallel to its axis, or so that 
the cutting plane makes a greater angle 
with the base than the side of the cone 
makes, and when produced cuts also the 
opposite cone, or the cone which is the con- 
tinuation of the foiiuor, on the opposite side 
of the vertex, tlius producing another hyper- 
bola, which is culled the opposite h^crbola 
to the former. I’he term hyperbola was 
given to this curve by ApoBonins on account 
of its property, that the square of anv ordi- 
nate is greater than the rectangle under the 
corresponding abscissa and the parameter, 
or differs from that rectangle In excess. 

Hroerbole (hT-p6r1>d-le), n. [Fr. hyperbole, 
Gr. hyperboH, excess, from hyperballd, to 
throw beyond, to exceed over, be- 

yond, and ballti, to throw.] In rket. a figure 
of speech which expresses much more or 
less than the truth, or which represents 
things much greater or less, bettor or worse, 
than they really are; an exaggerated state- 
ment. The following are instances of the 
use of this figure. 

He was owner of a piece of ground not larger timn 
a I .accdciiionian letter. Loh^hus. 

If a man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall tliy seed also be numbered. Gen. xiii. x6. 

Hyperbolic, Hsrperbolieal (hl-p6r-boFik, 
hl-p^r-borik-al), a. 1 . Belonging to the hy- 
perbola; having the nature of the hyper- 
bola. --//pperhofio conoid, a conoid formed 
by tlie revolution of a hyperbola about its 
minor axie.— Hyperbolic gpaee, tile space or 
content comprehended between the curve 
of a hyperbola and a double ordinate.— 
Hyperbolic are, an arc of the hyperbola.— 
Hyperbolic gpiral, a spiral curve, the law of 
wfilch is that the distance from the polo to 
the generatrix varies inversely as the dis- 
tance swept over. —2. Relating to or con- 
taining hyperbole; exaggerating or dimin- 
ishing beyond the fact; exceeding the truth; 
BS, a hyperbolical expression. 

It is parabolical, and probably hyperboticai, and 
therefore not to be taken In a strict sense. Soyie. 

Hsrperbolically (hI-p6r-boFik-aMii adv. 
1 . In the form of a hyiierbola.- 2. mth ex- 
aggeration; in a manner to express more or 
less than the tnith. 

Scylla is . . . hyperbotUally described by Homer 
as inaccessible. Broome. 

Hyperbollform(hI-p6r-bolT-form), a. \Ry* 
perbola and form.] Having the form or 
nearly the form of a hyperbola. 

BypertmllBm (hf-pBrlwl-ism), n. The use 
of hyperbole; the quality of being hyper- 
bolical. 

The hyperboHsm of the oriental style. Horsley. 

HsrpertMdlit (hl-p^rlml-ist), n. One who 
uses hyperboles. 

HyperboHie (hf-pBrOml-ls), v.i *To speak 
or write with exaggeration. 

The Spanish traveller was so habituated to hyper* 
boOhe. Howell. 

HyperboHie (hl-p6rl>0l-lz)b e.t To exag- 
gerate: to represent or speak of in a byper- 
bollcai manner. 

Vain people kyperbolieittg his fact, . . . hf grew 
by their flattery Into that madness of conceit. 

FoUurby, 


Fate, fhr, fat, full; mfl, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; ifibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; il, 8o. abune; y. So. fey. 
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, 6rl)ol-old), n. iHyper-^ 

. and Gr. eiaog, form.} k hyj^rbolic 
conoid; a solid formed by the revolution of 
a hyperbola about its axla 
Hyperborean (hl-p«r-bd're-an), a, [L. hy- 
perboreus; Or. kyperborBo$— hyper , beyond, 
and bareaa, the north.] 1. Korthern; be- 
longing to or, inhabiting a region very far 
north; most northern.— 2. Very cold; frigid. 

The more chilly and pinching hyperborean atmo- 
sphere in which they have grown up and been 
formed. Craik, 

Hypwborean (hl-pftr-bd'rd-an), n. An in- 
habitant of the most northern region of the 
earth. In early Greek legend the Hyperbo- 
reans were a people who lived beyond the 
north wind, were not exposed to its blasts, 
but enjoyed a land of perpetual sunBhitie 
and abundant fruits. They were free from 
disease, violence, and war. and their natural 
life lasted 1000 years, which was spent in 
the worship of Apollo. 

Hypercatalectio (hi p6r-ka^ta-lck''tik), a. 
[Gr. hyperkataUktikva hwMr, beyond, and 
kataUxU, termination.] Having a syllable 
or two beyond the regular and just measure; ! 
as, hypereataleetic verse. 
HyMroatliar8i8(hf-p6r-ka-thiU’'siB),n. [Gr. 
^nypetf over, bevond, and katharsUt, a 
cleansing, a purging, from kathaird, to 
cleanse, to purge, j An excessive purging; a 
violent action of the bowels excited by an 
acrid cathartic. 

HyperOhloriC (hi-p6r-kld'rik), a. In chem. 
a term applied to an acid which contains a 
greater proportion of oxygen than chloric 
acid. 

Hypercritic (h!-p6r-krit'ik), 7i, [Fr. hyper- 
critujxte- Or. hyper, beyond, and krihkoH, 
critical. See Critic.] One who is critical 
beyond measure or reason; an over-rigid 
critic; a captious censor. 

Hypercritical. Hjrpercritic (hi-p6r-krit'ik- 
a1, hi-p6r-kritlk), a. 1. Over-critical; criti- 
cal beyond use or reason: animadverting 
on faults with uiiiust severity. * Hypercriti- 
cal readers.* Sw^t—2. Excessively nice or 
exact. 

Wc arc far from imposing these nice and hyper< 
erttical punctilios, which sonic astrologers oblige 
our gardeners to. Evelyn, 

Hjrpercritically (hl-pdr-kriVik-al-ll), ada. 

Ill a hypercritical manner. 

Hirpercriticise, Hypercriticize (hi-p6r- 
krfVi-sIz), vX To cnticiso with excessive 
severity; to criticise captiously. 
Hypermticism (hl-per-krit'l-sizm), n. Ex- 
cessive rigour of criticism. 

To insist on points like these is mere hypereriti- 
cism. Scotsman newspaper. 

Hyperdulla (hl-pdr-dC'll-a), n. [Gr. hyper, 
beyond, and douleia, service. ] The peculiar 
worship offered by Roman Catholics to the 
Virgin Mary, so called because higher than 
that given to other saints (which is known 
ns duua), though of course inferior to latHa, 
the worship due to God alone. See DULIA. 
Hsrperduly (hl-pdr-du'll), n. Some os lly- 
perdulia. 

Hyperdynamio (hrp6r-iU.nam"ik). a, [Gr. 
hyper, ADOve, And dynamie, power, strength.] 

In pathol. a term applied to a morbid con- 
dition of the vital powers, characterized by 
excessive strength or excitement. 
Hyperlcaoem, H 3 n;i 6 rlcinm (hi-ne'ri-ka'^se- 
e; iiI-pe'ri-Bi"n6), n. pi. [Said to be from Gr. 
hyper, above, and eiken, an image, the su- 
perior part of the flower representing a 
figure.] A nat. order of plants, of which 



which are often dotted with resinous glands. 
They have terminal or axillary solitary, 
cymose, or paniculate flowers, usually yel- 
low or white, and the numerous stamens 
are united into bundles at their base. Hy- 
pericum, the type of the order, is a large 
and wide-spread genus, containing about 
ISO species, several of which are found 
in Britain. H. calyeinum is a somewhat 
shnibby plant 1 or 2 feet high, with large, 
almost evergreen leaves, and largo, ter- 
minal, solitary flowers. H. perforatum, or 
St. John's wort, is a smaller species, which 
derives its spcciflc name from the fact that 
the pellucid dots with which its leaves, 
like those of most other members of the 
genus, are marked, are in it peculiarly con 
BpicuouB, so OB to ^vo the leaf the appear- 
ance of being perforated. These plants are 
very generally spread over the surface of the 
earth ; they abound in resinous Juice, and 
many of them iMJBsess medicinal properties. 
Hypericum (hf-pe^ii-kum), n. A genus of 
mants of the nat order Hypericacero. See 
UYPERICACKiB. 

HyperlnoidB (hl'p^r-i-no^'sls), n. [Or. hyper, 
over, above, and ie, inoH, flbre.] in pathol. 
the condition of the blood in w^hich it con- 
tains an increase in the proportion of flbrin, 
as in inflammation. 

Hyperion O^f-pc'ri-on, or, according to the 
elasBical pronunciation, hi p6r-ron), n. in 
the most ancient mythology of Greece, the 
god of the sun, distinguished for his beauty: 
afterwards identified witli Apollo. 

So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a sittyr. Shak. 

Hjrperlte, Hyperstlienite (hri>Ar-it, hi- 
per-sthoiilt), n. A dark-coloured granitc- 
like rock, a compound of hyperstheue untl 
labradorite. 

Hypermeter (liI-p^r'me-tAr), n. [Or. hyper, 
beyond, and 7neiron, measure.] A hyper- 
catalectic verse; hence, anything greater 
than the ordinary standard of measure. 

When a man rises beyond six foot he is an hyper- 
ftteter. Addison. 

Hypermetrical (hl-pf^-mcVrik-al). a. Ex- 
ceeding the coiiimon measure; having a re- 
dundant syllable. 

Hypennyxlorama(hi-p6r-mfri-o-rR''ma),n. 
[Gr. hyper, beyond, myrios, countless, and 
horaina, a view, j An exhibition consisting 
of innumerable views. 

Hyper-orthodox (hl-ii^r-or'tho-doks), a. 
Excessively orthodox. 

Hyper-orthodoxy (hi per-or'tho-dok-si), n. 
Orthodoxy carried to excess; extreme or- 
thodoxy. 


Hypericum calyeinum. 

the genus Hypericum is the type* It con- 
tains 19 genera and nearly 800 speoiea They 
are herbs, shraba» or (nmly) trees, with 
simple, oppoeite (rarely whorled) leaves, 


pCr-oks'i-jeii-at-cd, ' hf-per-ok8''1-Jcn-izd), a. 
[Or. hyper, beyond, and £. oxygetuxted otoxy- 
henizea.^ Super-saturated with oxygen. 
Hyper-phyaical (lu-p6r fl'zik-al), a. Super- 
natural. 

Vit.il powers cannot be merely physical, and we 
must believe in sotnething hyper-phy steal, snincthing 
of (he nature of a soul. U-^Meweli. 

Hypersarco^ Hroersarcosis (iii'per- 

sar-ko'^nia, hi'per-sar-KiV'sis), n. [Gr. hyper, 
beyond, in excess, and earkOina, sarkoeie, 
growth of flesh, from sarx, sarkoe, flesh.] 
Proud or fungous flesh. 

Hypersthene, Hyperstene Oirp^r-sthen, 
hl^dr-stOn), n. [Ur. hyper, beyond, and 
’sthenoH, strength : so named from its diffi- 
cult frangibility as compared with horn- 
blende, with which it was formerly con- 
founded.] A mineral, Labrador hornblende. 
Its colour is between grayish and greenish 
black, but nearly copper-red on the cleav- 
age. It is usually found foliated, massive. 
—Hyperethene rock. Same as Hyperite. 
Hyperathenic (hi-pCr-sthen^ik), a. Con- 
taining hypersthene; resembling hyper- 
sthene. 

Hypersthenitd. SeeHTPERiTS. 
Hroorthesis (hf-pCr'the-sis), n. [Gr. , a pass- 
ing over, transposition— over, and 
titMmi, to place, to set.] In phUol. the re- 
moval of a fetter from the syllable to which 
it originally belonged to another syllable 
immediately preceding or following it; a 
species of transposition or roetathesis; thus 
in Greek melaiiia la used for mslania. 
Hypertll6tlcalt(hf-pAr thet'ik-al),a. [Gr. 
hyperthetikoe-^ hyper, over, beyond, and 
tuhimi, to place.] Superlative. Chapman. 
Hypertropliio. HTpc^opUcal (hf-pcr- 
troPik, UbpsAronk-al), a. Produoi^ or 
tending to produce hypertrophy. 
Hypertropiiled(hl-pCi^tro-fld),a. Jnpathal. 
eniaiged from over-nutrition; exoeaaively 
developed. 


(hl-pAr'tro-fl), n. [Gr. Aypsr, 
above, and firfmhi, nutrition.] In mea. an 
enlargement ox a part of the body from ex- 
cessive nutrition. 

Hypethral, a. See Htpjbthral. 

Hrolut (hl'fa), n. [Gr. hyphe, a weaving, a 
wmi.] In bot. (a) the mycelium or spawn 
of certain fiuigals. (6) Hie fllamentoiis 
fleshy watery tnallua of certain fungoid 
plants. Maunder. 

Hyplutama (hl-faz'ma), n. [Gr., something 
woven, from hyphaind, to weave.] 1. In 
but. a name given to the mycelium of 
moulds.— 2. Medee. one of four pieces of 
cloth, embroidered with the evangelistic 
symbols, placed on the altar of a Greek 
church before the altar-cloth. 

Hyphen (liITen), n. [Gr. hyphen, strictly 
hyph*hje7i, into or In one, together— Avpe, 
under, and hen, one.] A mark or short 
line made between two words to show that 
they form a compound word, or are to 
be connected, as in five-leaned, bold-faced, 
oak-tree. In writing and printing tlie 
hyphen is also used to connect the syllables 
of a divided word, and is placed after the 
syllable that closes a line, denoting the con- 
nection of that syllable or part of a word 
with the first syllable of the next line. 
Hyphen (hlTen), v.t. To Join by a hyphen, 
as two words, so as to form a compound 
wonl. 

Hyphomycetea (hlTd-mi-sc'^tez), n. pi, [Gr. 
hyphao, hyphaind, to weave, and inykes, 
tnykStoR. a fungus. ] One of the great divi- 
sions of fungi, containing those species 
which have naked spores homo on free or 
only fasciculate threada The plants are 
microscopic, growing as moulds over dead 
or living organic substances; and various 
cutaneous disorders of animals, as well as 
many diseases of plants, are ascribed to 
them. By some authorities yeast is in- 
cluded in this division. 

Hyphostroxna hy- 

phao, hyphainO, to weave, and etrdtna, a 
bed.] In bot. the mycelium or spawn of 
fiingals. 

lypnseit Hypnoidem (hip-n§*i, hip-noid^- 
e-Q, n: pi. An extensive nat. order of pleu- 
rocarpous or lateral-fruited mosses, includ- 
ing the British genera Neckera, Hookerla, 
and Hypniim. 

Hjrpnea (hlp'nd-a), n. A genus of rose- 
^ored algCD belonging to the nat. order 
Gelidiaceie. Several species yield iodine, 
which ^ves them their peculiar odour. 
ISrpnoloadBt (hip-noFo-jist), n. One versed 
in nypnojogy. 

Hypnology (hip-noTo-Ji), n. The study or 
uoctrine of the phenomena accompanying 
sleep; a treatise or discourse on sleep. 
Hypnotic (hip-uot'ik), a. [Gr. hypnotikoe, 
inclined to sleep, putting to sleep, from 
fttipnoo, to lull to sleep, from hyptioa, sleep.] 
Having the quality of producing sleep; tend- 
ing to produce sleep; soporifle. 

Hypnotic (hip-not'ik), n. A medicine that 
produces or tends to produce sleep; an 
opiate; a soporifle. 

He writes, as an hypnotic for the spleen. Young, 

Hypnotiem (hip'no-tizm), n. [Fr. hypno- 
tism, from Qt.nypnog, sleep.] A sleep-like 
condition brought on by artifleial means; 
specifically, a sleepy condition induced by 
a brilliant object being held up at some 
distance before the eyes which the person 
operated on is required to look at steadily. 
HJ^notize (hip'no-tiz), v.t. To affect with 
hypnotism. 

Hronum (hip'num). n. [Gr. hypnon, a kind 
of moss growing on trees.] One of tlie largest 

S inera of mosses, having lateral fruit, and 
eluding above ninety species, natives of 
Britain. Many of the species are large and 
ornamental; they occur in various parts of 
the world. 

Hypo- (hFpd). A prefix used especially in 
words derived from the Greek, and orl^n- 
ally a Greek preposition signifying under, 
beneath, like the Latin tub, in chemical 
compound terms it has a sense contrary to 
* ypar; thus,. Afipo-sulphuric acid is ncA-sul- 
phnric acid, bran acid with less oxygen than 
the sulphuric but more than the sulphurous, 
r (nrpd),n. [A contraction of /itdNicAon- 
drla.\ Same as Hyp. 

B^OldaBt (hTpO-blast), n. [Or. hypo, un- 
der, and bUittot, a shoot, a bud.] 1. In bot. 
the flat dorsal cotyledon of a grass. ->2. In 
\ytiol. the lower of the two layers of cells 
irming the blastoderm, the upper being 
the epiblasi 


oh, eAain; dh, So. loaA; g, go; job; fl, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, (Aen; th, fAin; w, idg; wh, wAIg; sh, aiure.— See KEY 
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Hypobolft (hl-pob'o-le). n. [Or., a throwing 
under, from hypobalid, to throw under— 
h}fpo, under, ana to throw.) In rhe^ 
a figure in which several things are men- 
tioned that seem to make against the argu- 
ment or in favour of the opposite side, and 
each of them is refuted in order. 
H3nPKlcaTpogean(hrpo-kfir-p6"'je-an),a. [Or. 
^ypo, under, karpos, fruit, and gi, the 
earth.) In hot. a term applied to a plant 
which produces its fruit below ground. 
Rsr^caust (hi'po-kast), n. [Or. hypokaw- 
tmi^hypo, under, and Arato, to bum.) 1. In 
aae. ateh. an arched chamber in which a fire 
was kindled for the purpose of giving heat 
to the rooms above it. The heat was dis- 
tributed by means of tuiies of earthenware. 
2. The place where a tire is kept to warm a 
stove or a hot-house. 

Hjmoclill, Hjrpocbilium (iirpo-kii, hi-pfi- 
klri-um), n. [Or. hypo^ under, and ehtiloa, 
the lip. ) in hot. the lower part of the la- 
beUiim or lip of certain orchids. 
HJnKXUlloriie (hl-pd-klor'itx n. 1. In mi- 
neral a minend which occurs at vadous 
places in Saxony, containing silica, alumina, 
oxide of bismuth, and phosphoric anhydiidc. 

2. In chem. a salt oiitained from hypo- 
chlorous acid bv the addition of oxides, 
hydrates, or cariKinates, or by double de- 
composition. They are important oxidizing 
and bleaching agents, not when pure, how- 
ever. but when containing sumo chlorides. 

HypodllorOUB (lu-pb-klddns), a. In ehem. 
a term applied to an acid (H (HO) possessed 
of marked bleaching properties, obtained by 
distilling blcaciiing powder with dilute 
nitric acid. 

RypocheerlB (hl-po-kC'ris), n [Or. hypo- 
cAoim, a plant of the succory kind.) A 
genus of yellow-flowered herbs of the iiat. 
order CompositoB, resembling the hawk- 
weeds in general appearance; cat's-ear. One 
or two Biicoies are found in Britain. 
Hvpoclionder, Hypochondre (hi-po-kou'- 
der), n. Same as Hifpochondrium (which 
see). 

[From 

as the 
! Hypochondrium.) 
In med. a disease characterized by great in- 
crease of sensibility, palpitations, morbid 
feelings that simulate the greater number 
of diseases, exaggerated uneasiness and 
anxiety, mainly as to what concerns the 
health, Ac. ; spleen; vapours; low spirits 
Hypodiondrlaa H3n;>ocliondrlacal (hi- 
i)6-kon'dri-Rk.hiVd*kon-dri"ak-aI),a. 1. Per- 
taining to the hypociiondriiiin, or the parts 
of the bo<]y so called; as, the hypochondriac 
region.— 2. Affected, cliaracterized, or pro- 
duced by hypochondria. 

The kypoehandriac, melancholy complexion of us 
islanders. Herkelty. 

3. IToducing melancholy or low spirits. 
Hypochondriac (hi-pd-konMr1-ak), n. A 

person affected with hypochondria. 

He had become an incurable hypochondriac. 

Macaulay. 

Hypochondriacally(ln'pdkoD-dri''ak-aMi), 
aato, in a hyimchoudriac or melancholy 
manner. 

Hypochondriadsm (hl'p6-kon-dri''a-Bizm), 
n. Sec Hypochondria. 

Hjrpochondriaals (hFpd-kon-dri'^a-sisX n. 
iteme as Hypochondria. 

Bypochondrlaam (hi-po-kon'dri-azm), n. 
Same as Hypochondria. 
Hypochondrla8t(hI-pd-kon'dri-ast),n. One 
afnicted with liypochondria ; a hypochon- 
driac. 

Hypochondrium (hl-po-kon'dri-um), n. 
Pl. Hypochondria (hi-po-kon'drl-a). [Or. 
hypoAondrion, from hypo, under, and ehon- 
dro9, cartilage— from its situation. ] In anat. 
one of the two lateral and superior regions 
of the abdomen under the cartilages of the 
false ribs, and to the right and left of the 
epigastrium. 

Bbnpochondry (hi-pd-kon'dri), n. Same as 
Hy^hondria. 

Hypodst (hrpO-sist), n. [Or. hymkietie, 
under the cistus, so cdled because the plant 
grows on the roots of the cistus.) An inspis- 
sated Juice, obtained from a plant, the 
Cytinut hypoeistia, nat order Cytinace», 
resembling the true Egyptian acacia. The 
Juice is expressed from the unripe fruit and 
evaporatea to the consistence or an extract^ 
formed into cakes, and dried in the sun. 
It is an astringent, useful in diarrhosas and 
hemorrhages. 

nmeratgrlform (hrpd-kra-tfi'M-form), a. 
[Or. hypo, under, kratir, a goblet, and L. 



forma, form.) In hot salver-shaped: a term 
applied to a corolla consisting of a straight 
tube surmounted by fiat and 
spreading limbs, as in the 
cowslip. 

Hypoorlfly (hi-pok'ri-sl), ti. 

[Fr. hypoerisU, L. hypocrixii. 

Or. hypokridUt, a playing a 

8 art on the stage, simiila- 
ion, outward show; hypo- 
krinomai, to pli^ a part, to 
feign — and kmnh, to 
separate, discern, or Judge.) 

Tlie act or practice of a iiy- 
pocrite; simulation or feign- Hynocnitt riform 
ing to be what one is not; or Curoila. 
dissimulation, that is, a con- ' 
cealment of one's real character or motives; 
especiiUly. the assuming of a false appear- 
ance of piety and virtue. 

Beware yc of the leuren 5f the rharisecs. which is 
hypocrisy. Luke xii. i. 

Hypocrite (hi'p6-krlt), n. [Fr. hypocrite; 
Gr. hypokritid, one who plays a part on the 
stage, a dissembler, a byiiocrite. ] One w'ho 
assumes a false ap^arance; one who feigns 
to be what he is not; one who, for sonic 
ulterior purpose, puts on a fair outside 
show; a false pretender to virtue or piety. 

Fair hypocrite, you seek to cheat in vain. Dry den. 

— Diddcmbler, Hypocrite. See under Dis- 
sembler. 

Hypocritelyt (hi'iio-krit-li), ado. Hypofi i- 
tically. 

He is rehard’ned. like a stubborn boy. 

That plies his lesson, hypoi rifely r.oy. 

Sylifeste-r^ Du itartas. 

Hjrpocritical, Hjrpocrltlc (ht-po-krit'ik-al. 
hi-|)d-krit'ik}, a. iff or i»ertaiiung to, or 
proceeding from, hypocrisy ; characterized 
by hypocrisy; counterfeiting a religious 
character; as, a hypocritical look or person. 

professions of friendship and of pacific 
intentions were not spared. Macaulay. 

H3rpocrltlcal^(hi-pd-kritMk-al-liy ado. 
In a hypocritical manner; with a false ap- 
pearance of what is good; falsely; without 
sincerity. 

Simeon and I.evi spake not only falsely, but insid- 
iously. luiy hypocritually. More. 

Hypocycloid (hT-pd-sl'klold), n. [Hr. hypo, 
under, ainl E. cycloid.} In yeom. a curve 
gencniietl by the movement of a curve upon 
the concave side of another fixed cuiTe. 8ee 
EI'ICYCLOIP. 

Hypodermal, Hypodermic (hi-po-d^i'mal, 
hl-pd-d6riuilk), a. [Gr. hypo, under, and 
derma, the skin.] rertaining or relating to 
parts under the skin; specifically applied to 
a system of treating diseases by introtlucing 
medicines under the skin. ~ Hyfwdertnie 
aspirator, an instrument for exploring and 
evacuating deep collections of fluids in any 
part of the lK»dy. It is a modification of 
the syphon trocar. 

Hypodennlc (hi-p5-d6rimik), n. In med. a 
medicine introduced under the skin, as 
morphia or other narcotic agent. 
Hjrpodiaa^le (hEpa-dl-aB''t6-l6), n. [Or] 
In Greek grata, a mark like a comma placed 
after some forms of the article and relative 
pronoun when followed by tlie enclitics rt 
and r/, to distinguish them from other words 
having the same letters; as, a,rf. ri,r%, and 
#>4, in distinction from an, nn, and #ri. 
Hypogmui, Hypogsaal (hl-pd-Je'an, hi-pC- 
Je^l), a. [Or. hypo, beneath, and gm, the 
eartn.) Lit. subterranean. In hot a term 
applied to parts of plants which grow be- 
neath the surface of the earth. Called also 
Hypogeewut. 

HypoglBl(hI-pd-Jfi'i)»»».iff. [Gr. Asf!po, under, 
and gl, the earth.] A family of gasteromy- 
cetous fungi, resembling the truifleB in their 
habit of underground growth. 
BQn(lOg»au(hi-pd-Je'ug),a. SeeHvpoojBAN. 
Hypogasiuii, Hypogeum (hi-|i6-je'um), n. 
fn ancient arch, the name given to all the 
parts of a building below the level of the 
ground, as cellars, vaults, Ac. 
Bypogaitrlc (hi-p6-gas'trik), a. [Or. hypo, 
under, and gaetir, the belly.] Relating to 
the hypogastrium, or middle part of the 
lower region of the belly. See Abdomen. 
Hypogaitrtam (hi-pC-gas'trl-um ), n. [Or. 
hypo, under, and gaeUr, the belly.] In anat 
the lower anterior region of the abdomen. 
See Abdomen. 

Hypogattroo^ (hf-p6-gasrtr6-sei), n. [Or. 
hypogaetrUm, and HU, a tumour.) A hernia 
through the walls of the lower belly. 


Hypophosphate (hl-pO-fos'fat), n. in ehem. 
btoined by the union of hypophos- 


Hypogene (hFpO-Jen), a. [Or. hypo, below, 
ana gignomai, to be bom or formed.] In 
geoL a term applied to the whole family of 
crystalline rocks, whether stratified or un- 
Btratified, plutonic or metamorphlc, which 
have not assumed their present form near 
the surface. 

BjrpogeaUB (hl-pd-Jfi'us), a. Same as Hypo- 
gasoue. 

HjrpQgemil, n. See Hypoqjbum. 

Hypo^OEBal (hl-po-glos'al), a. [Or. hypo, 
under, and gUiaea, the tongue.) In anat a 
term applied to the lingual or gustatory 
nerve. 

HypqglOEfdE, HypoglottlB (hl-pfi-gloB'Is, 
hi-pd-glot'is), n. [From hypo, under, and 
gloem or glotta, the tongue.] 1. The under 
part of the tongue.— 2. A lozenge to be kept 
under the tongue until dissolved. 

Hypogjmoaa (hl-po'Jin-us), a. [Or. hypo, 
under, and gynf, a female. ] In hot (a) placed 
below the ovary or seed-vessel, (h) A term 
applied to plants that have their corollas 
and stamens inserted below the ovary. 

Hypomenoua (lii-po'men-us), a. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and mend, to remain.) In hot. free; 
not adherent; arising from below an oigaii 
without adhering to it. 

HypouitroUB (hi-po-ni'tms). a. Com- 
pounded of nitrogen and oxygen, and con- 
taining ail inferior quantity of the latter ; 
as. hyponitroxia acid, which is the same us 
nitrous acid. 

Hypophet (hrpd-fet), n. [Or. hypophetfr, 
an interpreter- Appe, under, and phemi, to 
speak. 1 An expounder or interpreter. 
|Rare.) 

inc _ 

a salt obtaii 

phoric acid with d salifiable base. 

HjrpophOBpllite (hl-ud-fos'fit), n. A salt of 
hypophosphorons acid. 

Hrooph08plloroUB(hI-i>6-fosTnr-U8), a. In 
Aem. a term applied to an acid which con- 
tains less oxygen than phosphorous acid. 

Hypophylliiim (hi-p6-flrii-um), n, [Or 
hypo, under, and phjfllcn, a leaf.] In hot a 
petiole that has the form of a small sheath, 
IB destitute of lamimo, and surrounds the 
base of certain small branches, having the 
appearance of leaves, as lu asparagus. 

HypophyllouB (hl-pofil-us or hl-pd-nnus), 
a. in hot placed under a leaf. 

HypQpliyBiB (hl-porj-sis), n. [Or. hypo, 
under, and phyitie, nature, origin* J In aruiit 
the gland-like body and sac which originate 
from the under surface of the third veii- 
tilcle of the brain; the pituitary body. 

Hypopterate (hI-pop't6-rat), a. [Or. hypo, 
under, and pteron, a wing.) In hot. having 
a wing produced at the base or below. 
Maunder. 

J(Fr. 

hypo, under, and pteryx, pterygoe, a wing.) 
A family of pleurocarpous or lateral-fruited 
mosses, with a peculiar arrangement of the 
loaves, which are placed In two opposito 
straight rows united on the upper side of 
the stem, with a third median row of smaller 
stipuliform leaves on the under side. The 
cells of the loaves are parenchymatous and 
equal in all parts. The genera are exotlo. 
Hroopjrom, Hypopyon (hl-p6'pi-um, hl- 
po’l>i-on), n. [Or. hypo, under, and puon, 
pus, because there is pus under the cornea. ] 
An effusion of pus into the anterior chamber 
of the eye, or that cavity which oontaiiis 
the aqueous humour. 

Hyposkeletal (hl-po-skere-tal), a. In 
fiiyaUd. developed below the vortobroD and 
spinal nerves. 

HypoBtaBia (hl-pos'ta-sis), n. pi. Bypos- 
taBOB (hl-pos'ta-sfiz). [L. hypoatacie; !>>. 
hypoataae; Or. hypoataiia, from hypo, and 
KlaUmi, to set.] 1. That which underlies 
something else; that which forms the basis 
or foundation of something. 

* With death the personal activity of which the soul 
is the popular hypostasis is put into commission 
among posterity, and the future life Is on immortality 
by deputy' [according to Mr. Harrison's theory). 

ff HK iey,- 

2. Bubstance ; hence, used by early Greek 
Christian writers to denote distinct sub- 
stance or subsistence of the Father. Son, and 
Holy Spirit In the Godhead, called by them 
three and by the Latinuperaonm, 

whence the modem term paraona applied to 
the Oodhoad.--& Prinolpie: a term applied 
by the alchemists to mercuiy, sulphur, and 
salt, in accordance with thev doctrine that 
these were the three principles of all mate- 
rial bodlea— 4. In med, a sediment, as that 
of the urine. 


Fftte, fkr, fat, fgll; raS, met, her; pine, pin; n6te, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, So. abune; y, 8e. Up, 
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Hypostasise (hi-pos'ta-us), t Same as 
HypouttUUe, 

^ostatia Hypostatioal (hi pS-Btat^ik, 

m-pO>BtatMK-al), a. l. Relating to hypos- 
tasls; constitutive or ol6mentai7.—2. Per- 
sonal, or distinctly personal; or constituting 
a distinct substance. --jETy/wstottc unim^ 
the union of two or more persons into one 
undivided unity, as the union of the three 
persons in the Godhead. Generally used 
to note the union of the divine and human 
nature in the person of Christ. 
HypOBtatlcally(hI-pd-Btat'ik-al-li),aefe. In 
a hypostatic maimer; personally. 
Hypostatize. Hypoatatiae (hi-pos'ta-tiz). 
e. t To attribute proper personal existence 
to; to make into or regard as a distinct sub- 
stance. 

We then hypostatise the zero ; we baptize it with 
the name of the absolute. Str IV. iiamilton. 

Bsrpoatome (hi'pd-stom), n. [Or. hypo^ 
under, and ntmivn, inoutli.] In zool. the 
under lioor labrum of certain Crustacea, as 
the trilobites. 

Hypoatroma (hl-p6-strd'ma), n. [Or. hypo, 
under, and 8tr(hna, a bed.] lii bot the 
mycelium of certain fungals. 

Hsrpoatrophe (Id-pos'tro-fo), n. Or. hypo, 
under, and strtfpM, a turning, from Htrepho, 
to turn.] 1. In med. the act of a patient 
turning himself. 2. Return of a disease ; 
relapse. 

Hypoatyle (hrpO-stll), n. [Gr. hypo»tyloa, 
resting on pillars underneath- -A t/po, under, 
and stylos, a pillar.] In arch. Unit which is 
supported by columns or pillars; a covered 
colonnade; a pillared hall. 

Hypoatyle (brj^-stll), a. Having the roof 
supported by pillars; as, the hypoatyle liall 
at Karnak. 

Hypoaulphite (hi-pd-suriit), n. a salt of 
hyposulpnurous acid. I 

Hypoauiphiulc (hrpd-Bul>fu''rik), a. In 
ciiem. same as IlypostUphurous. 
Hypoaiilphttroua(hi-po-BurfCr-u8), a. A 
term applied to an acid composed of sulphur 
and oxgyeii, containing less oxygen than 
sulphurous acid (II3SO.2). This acid is known 
only in combination with saliilable bases. 
Hypoteniiaei Hypothenuae (lu-pot'e-uus, 
hi - po th'o - iius), n. [Gr. 
hypoteinousa, part, of 
hypoteinO, to subtend.] 

In gemn. the subtense or 
longest side of a right- 
angled triangle, or the 
line that subtends the 
right angle. 

Hypothallua (hi-p5- 
tiiallus), It. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and thallos, a 
young shoot or branch, 
a frond. } In boL the name given to certain 
delicate fungoid filaments, upon which a 
lichen tliallus Is first developed, 
i^potlieo (hl-poth'ek), n. [L. hypotheea, a 
^edgo; Gr. hypothSkH, a pledge, fixim hypo- 
tithUrni, to put under, to pledira. 1 In 
Scots law, a claim or right by wnlcn the 
effects of a debtor are made over to his 
creditor in security of the ilebt, while, at the 
same time, they still remain in the Msses- 
sion of the debtor. Thus a landlord has an 
hypothec over the furniture or crops of his 
tenant in respect of the current rent; a law- 
agent or attorney has an hypothec over the 
title-deeds of his client in respect of his ac- 
count or bill of costs. In England these 
rights are called liens. 

Hypothecary (hl-poUi'e-ka-rOt a. Of or per 
taining to hypothecation or n 



a b. Hypotenuse. 


vavia a/a mortgage; os, 
that is. a note given 
‘ a debt, but which 


an hypo\heea/ry note, t1 
in acknowledgment of 
cannot pass into circulation. 

HypotlUMiate (hi-poth'e-kktx ti.f. pret. A 

B x hypothecated; ppr. hypothecating. [See 
YPOTUBO.] 1. To pledge to a creditor in 
security for some debt or demand, but with- 
out transfer of title or delivery of possession; 
to mortgage, as ships or farm-stocking; to 
transfer by a bond of bottomry.— 2. To 
pledge, as goods. 

EqrpotReoation (hf-poth'e-k&''8honX n. The 
act of hypothecating or state of being hy- 
pothecate 

JBOrpotlieoator (hl-i>oth'e-kftt-«r), Ik One 
who pledges anytliing as security for the 
payment of money borrowed. 
Hypotlieciuiii (hl-pd-tha^sl-um), n. [Gr. 
hypo, under, and thiM, a hollow case.] In 
boi. Ine substanoe which surrounds or over- 
lies the pexltheolum of lichens, as in Clado- 
nla. 

Hypotliailiiaal (hl-poth^e-nfis^'aix a. Be- 



longing to the hypothenuse or hypotenuse. 

Hype^enoae^ n. See Htpotbnubr 
H^ otheaiB (hl-poth'e-si^, n. pi. H^PO- 
theaea (hi-poth^e-soz). [L. , from GrTaypo- 
thesis, a supposition; hypotUhimi, to sup- 
pose— Aypo, under, and tiihemi, to place.] 

1. A supposition; a proposition or pnnciple 
wlilch IB supposed or taken for granted, in 
order to draw a conclusion or inference for 
proof of the point in question; something 
not proved, but assumed for ttie purpose of 
argument. 

An hypothesis prop^ly means the supposition of a 
principle of whose existence there is no proof from 
experience. Gregory. 

As it is allowable to put any case by way of hy- 
pothesis, let us imagine the most extreme c.iKe con- 
ceivi'ible. y. S, Mill. 

2. A system or theory imagined or assumed 
to account for what is not understood. 

Hypothesize (hl-poth'e-siz), v.i. To form 
hypotheses. [Rare.] 

H]rpothetlc, Hypothetical (hi-po-thet'ik, 
hi-pd-thet'ik-al), a. Including or character- 
ized by a supposition or hypothesis; assumed 
without proof for the purpose of reasoning 
and deducing proof; conjectural; condi- 
tional. 

HypotheticaUy (hi-pO-thet'ik-aMi), adv. 
in a hypothetical maimer or relation ; cuu- 
jccturally. 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her a 

S oihless; yet this is proposed with modesty and 
oubt, anu hypothetically. Brootne. 

Hypothetiat n. One who 

oofonds an hypothesis. 

H^otrachelium (hi^- 
p6-tra-k6^1i-um), n. [Or. 
hypotracheliofn, the lower 
part of the neck, the neck 
of a column — hypo, un- 
der, and trachelos, the 
neck.] In arch, a term 
given by Vitruvius to the a, Hypoirachelium. 
slenderest part of the 
shaft of a column immediately under the 
fillet, separating the shaft from the capital; 
the part which forms the junction of the 
shaft with its capital. 

Hjrpotypoaia (hi^po-ti-pfi^sis), n. [Gr. hypo- 
iyposis, sketch, outline, from hypotyptoun, 
to sketch out, to imagine - hypo, under, and 
typtmm, to form, to impress.] In rhet. an 
animated description of a scene or event In 
strong or figurative language, so os to pre- 
sent it forcibly to the mind. 

Hsrpoxaiitlilne (hl-poks-an'thin), n. Some 
as Sareine (which see). * 

Hypoxidacess (hi'poks-ld-a"s6-e), n. vl. [Gr. 
hypaxys, somewhat sharp— under, and 
oxys, sharp.] A nat. order of epigynous 
monocotyledonous endogons, belonging to 
Lindley'a uarclasal alliance, natives of the 
Capo of Good Hope, the East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, and tropical America. They are 
herbs witli a bitter tuberous perennial root. 
The tubers of some of the species are eaten. 
HypozolC (hl-po-zd'ik), a. [Gr. hypo, under, 
and zdon, an animal.] In geol. a term ap- 
plied to crystalline rocks, as gneiss and 
mica-schist, when they occur below the un- 
doubtedly foBsiliferous strata, and which 
have hitherto yielded no organic remains 
As distinguished from azoic which means 
'destitute of life,’ this term simply points 
out the position of the rocks in question, 
without affirming either the absence or pre- 
sence of fossils. 

Hyppiah (hip'ish), a. Affected with hypo- 
^ondria 

HypaiprsTmuiia (hlp-si-prlm'nus), n. [Gr. 
hypsi, aloft, high, and prymnos, hindmost.] 
A genus of marsupial animals found in 
Australia, and generally known as kangaroo- 
rats. See Bettono. 

gypalBtarlan (hip-sls-ta^ri-an), n. [Gr. kyp 
sislos, the highest.] Eeeles. one of certain 
heretics of the fourth century, some of 
whose notions were Pagan, some Jewish, 
and some Christian: so called from worship- 
ping the Most High In one person only. 
HypaoAon (hlp'sfi-don), n. [Gr. hypsi, aloft, 
high, and odcus, odontos, a tooth.] A genus 
of large fossil pikes, approaching the sauri- 
ans in some of their characters, found in the 
chalk of Kent and Sussex. They have their 
name from their upright long pointed teeth. 
Hypaoineter(hip-8om'et-dr),n. [Gr.AyjMof, 
hd[ght» and metron, a measure.] A thermo- 
metrloal barometer for measuring altitudea 
BypaonifftrliL Bypaoniitrlcal (hip-sfi- 
met^rik, hlp^merak-alX a. Oforbelong- 
Ing to hypsometry; as, hypsomefrieaf inap% 


which exhibit the relative heights of moun- 
tains, &c. 

B^aornetiloaJlyChip-sa-met'rik-al-li), ads. 
According to the rules or principles of hyp- 
sometry. 

Hyp80Xlietry(hip-Bom'et-ri),n. IGr.hypsos, 
height, and tnetron, measure.] The art of 
measuring the relative or absolute heights 
of places upon the surface of the earth, 
either by the barometer or by trigonomet- 
rical observations. 

Hyraceum, Hsrraciuin (hl-ra^si-uro), n. An 
article imported from the Cape of Good 
Hope as a substitute for castor, and so 
named because it is the excrement of the 
Cape hyrax. 

Hsnracoldea (h!-ra-koid'e-a), n. pi. An order 
of mammalia, constituted for the reception 
of the single genus Hyrax, characterized by 
having no canine teeth, but by having long 
curved incisors, which grow from permanent 
pulps, as ill the rodents. There are no 
clavicles. The front feet have four toes, 
and the hind feet three. The placenta Is 
deciduate and zonary. Their extenial ap- 
pearance and their habits suggest that they 
are rodents, but their ostcoioglcal structure, 
and especially their dentition, show them 
to have affinities to the ungulates on the one 
hand, and the rodents and insectivores on 
the other. See Hykax, Rock-babbit. 
H3fracoth6rlum(hi’ra-kd-tliS''ri-um),n. [Gr. 
hyrax, hyrakos, a shrew-mouse, and thirion, 
a wild beast.] A genus of fossil Pachyder- 
mata, belonging to the iKU'issodactylous or 
odd-toed division, intermediate between the 
hog and the hyrax, occurring in the tertiary 
strata of England. The species are of the 
size of a hare. 

Hyrax (hPraks), n. [Gr., a shrew-mouse.] 
A genus of pachydermatous mainmaUa,lnter- 
mediate in their character between the rhi- 
noceros and the tapir. It is the only genus 
of the order Uyracoidea (which se^ II10 
Cape hyrax is by the colonists of South 
Africa called the hock-badger and Bock-rab- 
bit. Its excrement is imported as a substi- 
tute for castor. 

Hyrae (h^rs), n. [G. hirse, millet.] Millet. 
ByrM Qibrat), n. A wood. See iluiurr. 
l^aon (hrson), n. [Chinese hi-tshun, lit. 
mBt crop or blooming spring.] A species of 
green tea from China.— IfyiroTi skin, the re- 
fuse of hyson tea 

Hyvaop (his'sop), n. [L. hyssopus, Gr. hys- 
sdpos, hyssop.] The popular name of the 
plants of the genus llyssopus, a genus of 
small bushy herbs of the nat. order LabiatsD. 
II. ojieituilis is a native of Siberia and the 
mountainous parts of Austria, but is now 
common in our gardeiia Its medicinal 
properties were 
held In some es- 
timation by the 
older physicians, 
but it has now fall- 
en into disuse. It 
is aromatic and sti- 
mulating, and was 
used as an ozpeo- 
toraiit. Decocilons 
of the leaves are 
used externally in 
bniises and indol- 
ent swellings.— 
Hedge-hyssop, a po- 
pular name lor the 
species of plants of 
the genus Gratiola. 
Hyaaopiia (his-sff'- 
pusX n. Hyssop, a 
genus of plants. 
See Hyssop. 
HjniterailtllOlia (hls-tdr-anahusX a. [Or. 
hysteron, afterwanls, and anthos, a flower, j 
In bot a term applied to those plants in 
which the leaves appear after the flowers, 
as in the willows, poplars, 

Hyatnla ^Is-td'rl-a), n. [Fr. hystMe, LL. 
hysteria, from Gr. nystera, the womb.] A 
kind of neurosis or nervous affection, mn- 
erally occurring in paroxysms, charactemed 
by alternate fits of laughing and crying, con- 
vulsive struggling alternately remitting and 
exacerbating, rumbling in the bowels, sense 
of suffocation, Ac. 

HYstozla H^iteTlcal (his-tem, his-te^- 
m), a. [Vr.nyst^rigue; Gr. hystenkos, from 
hysiera, the womb.] Of or pertaining to 
hysterics; affected by or subject to hysterics 
or nervous affectionB;evidencing, indicating, 
or resulting from hysteria; hence, fltfuL 
With no hysOrh weakness or feverish exdtenent. 
they preserved their pence and patience. Memersit 



Hyssop {/i. oJpicmeUis). 


oh. etain; 6b, So. looh; g, go; J, /ob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; *h, that; th, ftUxi: w. leig; «b. whig; th. ssun — See Kir. 
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BCsriterioally (his-to^rik-aMiX (idv. In a 
hysterical manner; spasmodically. 

H^tezlOB (his-te'riksX n. Same as Hys- 
teria. 

Systerooele (his-te'rd-sSl), n. [Or. hyitera^ 
me wombp and kM, a tumour.] A species 
of hernia affecting the womb. 

Hpnteroid (hU'ter-oid), a. [Hy«Uria, and 
Or. eidoi, liKeiiesa] In pathol. resembling 
hysteria; as, a disease; ahysteroia 

symptom. 

HjrBterolOjar (his-Wr-oro-Ji). n. (Or. hyg~ 
teros, the latter of two, and logott, speech.] 
Hystoron-proteron (which seeX 

Hisrsteron-proteron (his't£r-oii-pro''t6r-onX 


tk [Or. hysUron, last, and protenm, first.] 
In rhet. (a) a rhetorical figure, in which the 
word that should follow comes first; vA^ydUt 
atque vitaf, *he is well and lives.' (5) An 
inversion of natural or logical order, as the 
putting of a conclusion before its premisses, 
and such like. It is often used to produce 
a ludicrous effect: for instance, *A11 Uie 
world and Cork talked of it.* 

Hsrsteropbyte (his't^r-d-nt), n. [Or. hys- 
Ura, the womb, and phyton, a plant.] 
A plant which lives upon dead or living 
organic matter, as fungi. 

Hyiterotomy (his>t6r>ot'o-mi). n. [Or. hys- 
tera, the uterus, and toini, a cutting ] In 


9urg, the Cesarean operation; the operation 
of cutting into the uterus for taking out a 
fetus which cannot be excluded by the usual 
meana 

HystrlOldSS (his-tris'l-dd), n, pi. [Or. kyttrisB, 
hutriehog, a porcupine, and etdos, resem- 
blance.] The porcupine tribe, a family of 
rodent animala 

Hyntrlz (his'triksX n. The porcupine, a 
genus of rodent animals. See POBCUPINB. 

]^te (liyt), a. Mad; crazy. [ScotclL] 

The witching curst delicious blinkers 

Hue put me A>/r. Bums. 

HsrtliO (hiTU), n. A port. See Hitha 


I. 


I is the ninth letter, and the third vowel of 
the English alphabet, in which it represents 
not only several vowel sounds but also the 
consonantal sound of y. The two principal 
sounds represented by it in English are the 
short sound as in off, put, yin, and the long 
as in pine, yf/ie, unne, the latter being really 
a diphthongal sound. It has also three 
other sounds, viz. that heard in dirk 
(^, the neutral vowel); that heard in machine^ 
intrigue (which, however, can scarcely be 
considered a modem English sound); and 
the consonant sound heard in many words 
when it precedes a vowel, as in million, 
itpinion, trunnion. Tlie short sound of t (us 
in pin), or one closely allied to it. is one of 
the oldest vowel sounds belonging to the 
Indo-European languages, the throe vowels 
a, t, and u being regarded as the three ori- 
ginal vowels of the primitive Indo-European 
speech. In the Teutonic languages, how- 
ever, i is found only in comparatively few 
roots corresponding to an original t, among 
which we may mention vait, wisa (to know) 
sQotb. mtan, G. wiaaen, L. videre, Or. idoin, 
Hkr. vid; E. fritter =L, fld (Jitvdo), Skr. bhid, 
to split More commonly it takes the place 
of an original a, as in irit, from a root aad 
(L. aederey, E. is, Skr. asti; E. brim, Skr. 
hhram (to whirl); £. middle, Skr. madhya. 
The diphthongal sound of t, as an 
English sound, is comparatively modem, 
being developed from an older i (sounded 
as ee in seem) by the prefixing of an a sound. 
The same change has taken place in German 
and Dutch, but in these languages the new 
sound is represented by ei and ij respec- 
tively. This letter enters into several di- 
graphs, as in fail, field, seize, feign, friend; 
and with o, as in oil, join, coin, it fonns a 
proper diphthong. N o genuine English word 
ends with i, this sound when occurring at 
the end of a word being expressed by y; it 
is written however in foreign words intro- 
duced into English, as atkau. I and J were 
formerly regarded as one character, and in 
many English dictionaries words beginning 
with these letters wore classed together 
till comparatively recent times. 

1 (i), pron. pos. my or mine, dat. and ohi. me; 
pL nom. we, pos. our or ours, dat. and obj. 
ua. [A. Sax. ie; comp. O. Sax. ic, Qoth. ik, 
O.H.G. ih (ihha), G. ich, Icel. ek, L. ego. Or. 
ego, Skr. aham, W. ytn. Armor, ern -I. In 
A. Sax. it was declined nom. tc (later ich,ueh), 
genlt. mtn, dat. and tnstramental mi, acc. 
(or obj.) mec, mi; pi. nom. wi, geiiit. User or 
ilre, dat. and instmmental Hw, acc. Heic, Ha; 
dual wit (we two), genit. uncer, dat. and in- 
strumental unc, acc. uncit or une.] 1. The 
nominative case of the pronoun of the first 
person; the word which expresses one’s self, 
or that by which a speaker or writer denotes 
himself.— 2. [Used as a noun.] In metaph. 
the conscious thinking subject; the ego. s^e 
Eqo. 

Lt A corrupt spelling of the afllrmative 

S article Aye, used in the older editions of 
hakspere. 

lacbhua. The same as Bacchus. 
lacintlL Hee Htactnth. 

Ismb (KambX n. Same as lawhie or Jam- 
bua. 

The license i« sometimes carried no far as to add 
three short syllables to the last tamd. Brands. 

Iambic, lamMcal (I-arantiik, l-am^iik-al), a. 
ru. iambicue, Gr. iambikoa, from iamboe, an 
iambic foot] 1. Pertaining to the iambus, 
a poetic foot consisting of two syllables, a 


abort one followed by a long one, or an un- 
accented syllable followed by nn accented 
one.— 2. Composed of iambics; as, on iambic 
verse. 

Iambic (l-am'bik), n. [From the ad].] In 
prog, (a) an iambic foot or foot consisting 
of two syllables, the first short and the hist 
long, or the first unaccented and the last 
accented, as in delight The following line 
consists wholly of Iambic feet. 

Me scorns | the force | that dares } his fu | ry st.ny. 

(fr) A verse consisting of iambic feet, that is, 
a species of verse of short and long, or un- 
accented and accented syllables alternately. 
The iambics of the Greek tragic poets were 
normally composed of a succession of six 
iambuses, hut various other feet were ad- 
mitted. In most modem European languages 
the verse of five iambic feet is a favourite 
metre, being the heroic verse of English, 
German, and Italian poetry. According tii 
Aristotle, the iambic measure was first em- 
ployed in satirical poems; hence the term 
iambics is used as equivalent to a satirical 
poem. SStings with iamb ice Bupalus his 
foe.* Fawkes. 

lamblcally ( T-amndk-al-li ), In the 
manner or an iambic. 

Iambus (hain'inis), n. pi. Iambuses or 
Iambi (haiii’hus-ez, i-amlif). [Gr. iamhoH.] 
In pros, a foot consisting of a short or un- 
accented syllable followed by a long or 
accented. 

lamblze (i-aml^Iz), v.i. To satirize In iambic 
verse. 

lambic w.^s the measure in which they used to 
MtnbiMS each other. Tivining. 

lambograpber (I-am-hog'ra-ffrr), n. [Or. 
iambos, an iambus, and grapho, to write.] 
A writer of iambic poetry. 

lantblna (f-an'thin-a), n. [Gr. ianthinos, 
violet-coloured.] A genus of oceanic: gas- 
teropodous mollusca, with a thin violet- 
coloured snail-like shell. There are about 
eight known species, found in the open sea 
in the warmer parts of the world. The foot 
of the animal lias a float composed of nu- 
merous air-vesicles, which serves as a raft 
and as a place of attachment for the eggs. 
When iiTitated it pours out a violet secre- 



Sbell of Violet-snail {laniMna communis). 


tlon, which serves for its concealment, in 
the manner of the ink of the cuttle-fish, 
lantblnidsa (l-an-tlilnT-dfr), U. pi. A family 
of holostoniatouB gasteropod molluscs, of 
which the genus lanthina is the type; the 
violet-snaila Bee Ianthina. 
lapetUB (1-ap'6-tusX n. 1. In myth, the son 
orTitan and Terra.— 2. In astron. a satellite 
of Batum. 


laBPft n. (Ft. jaspe.} Jasper. Spenur. 
latrlo, latrloaicl^tTik, I-at'rik-aO, a. [Or. 
iairikos, from iatros, a physician.] Relating 
to medicine or physicians, 
latro-bbemistf (I-ft'trO-kero-lstX n. A phy- 
sician who is alto a chemist; meciflcally, 
in old nud. a physician who disregarded 
the solid portions of Uie human structure, 
neglecting anatomy, and held chemical 


action as the sole essential to the due oper- 
ation of the vital functions. Opposed to 
iatromathematician (which seel 
latroleptic, latrolipuca-a'trfi-lep'^tik, 
tro-lip'^tik), a. [Gr. iatros, a physician, and 
aleipnd, to anoint.] Curing by ointments 
and frictiona-'-TAc iatroleptie method, in 
med. consists in the application of medicines 
' to the skin aided by friction. It is also 
termed the Epidermic Method. 
latro-mathematiciant (l-A'trO-ma'the-ma- 
ti^shanX I» old med. one of a school 
of physicians which took its rise in Italy. 
Tliey sought to explain the functions of the 
body and the application of remedies by 
statical and hydraulic laws, and were eager 
students of anatomy, since it was only by 
accurate knowledge of all the parts they 
could apply their mathematical and dynam- 
ical principles. Opposed to iatro-chemiet 
Ib. Contraction of Ibidem. 

Iberian (I-heVi-an), n. 1. One of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of Spain. The Basques are 
supposed to be representatives of the ancient 
Spanish Iberians. - 2. The language of the 
ancient Iberians, of which modem Basque 
is supposed to be the represeiitativo. 

Iberifi (I'bfr'risX n. [From Iberia, the an- 
cient name of Spain, where the species 
abound.] A genus of cruciferous plants, 
consisting of annual, perennial, and snnihhy 
species, mostly natives of the Mediterranean 
region and of the East. Several species are 
cultivated in our gardens under the name 
of candytuft The I. atnara, or bitter 
candytuft, is found growing wild in tlie 
south of England. 

Iberlte (i-borltx n. [Fi'om Iberia.] A hy- 
drated altered lolite found in Toledo. 

Ibex (ITieks), n. [L., a kind of goat] A 
name according to some zoologists of a ge- 
nus, and to otners of a sub-genus, of the 
hollow-homed ruminants (Cavicomia). The 
male is red-brown in summer, and gray- 
brown in winter. The female is earthy- 



ibex {Ca/ra Idai). 

brown and ashy. * The young Is gray. The 
horns of the male are flat with two longi- 
tudinal ridges at the lidea crossed by nu- 
merous transverse knots. The horns of the 
female are short, more erect with three or 
four knots in front The best known varie- 
ties are the Capm Ibex of the Alps and Apen- 
nines, the ttelnbok of the Alps, and the 
C. pyrenaiea, the Pyrenean stembok. The 
C. esgagrua inhabits the lofty rooky ^aks 
of .Mount Caucasus; It is somewhat larger 


F&te, fkr, fat, fgU; mfr, met, hfrr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abtine; y, 8c. fey. 
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than the goat» and bean conaiderable re* 
semblance to animals of the deer kind. Its 
horns are compressed, and the front margin 
keeled. 

Ibtdt (ib'ld). A contraction of Ibidem, 
lUdeill fib-rdom). [L.] In the same place. 
lUgau (ib^l-gouX n. Nyetibui grandie, a 
very large goat* sucker inhabiting South 
America: sometimes called the Grand Goat- 
etieker. 

Ibis Q'bis), n. [Gr. and L. , a bird held sacred 
by the Egyptians, and which lived on water- 
animals, j A genus of grailatoriol birds lUlied 
to the storks^ one of whose most remarkable 



Sacred Ibis (/Wjt 


species is the Ibis religiosa of Cuvier. This 
is found througliout Africa. It is about the 
size of a common fowl, with head and neck 
bare, and white plumage, the primaides of 
the wings being tipped with black and the 
secondaries being bright black, glossed with 
green and violet. It was reared in the 
temples of ancient Egypt with a degree of 
respect bordering on adoration. There are 
several other species, as the I. falcinelliiH, 
or glossy ibis, nearly 2 feet in length, which 
builds in Asia, but migrates also to Egypt, 
sometimes visiting England; the 1. rubra of 
tropical America, remarkable for its scarlet 
plumage; tlio I. alba, or white ibis of Flo- 
rida; the I, or Gerontiem spinieoUis, or 
straw-nocked ibis of Australia, d:c. The 
sacred ibis is named Threskwrnis by some 
zoologists, and with the other kpccies named 
is separated from the storks on arcouiit of 
the extreme shortness of the tongue. 
IcadlUtceSB. Icaclnem (i-cas-in-a'se-e. !-cas- 
in'e-c), n. pi A tribe of thalami floral exo- 
gens: now usually united with Olacnceos. 
The members are tropical evergreen trees 
and shrubs, aud are not known to be of any 
special use. There are about seventeen 
genera, natives of the tropical and subtropi- 
cal regions of the Old World, 
loailan O-k&'ri-an), a. [From Icarus, the 
son of Dmdalus, who fled on wings to escape 
the resentment of Minos, but his fiignt 
being too high was fatal to him. as the sun 
melted the wax that cemented his wings ] 
Adventurous in flight; soaring too high for 
safety, like Icarus. 

Ice (ld» n, [A. Sax. is, iss; comp. D. ijs, Dan. 
and Sw. is, Icel. iss, O. ets, O.G. referi*ed 
along with iron, G. eisen, to a lost verb 
eisan, to shine or glance. J 1. Water or other 
fluid congealed or in a solid state; a solid, 
transparent, brittle substance, formed by 
the congelation of a fluid by means of the 
abstraction of the heat necessary to pre- 
serve its fluidity. Water begins to freeze at 
32* of Fahrenheit, and in freezing expands 
very rapidly and with great force. In con- 
sequence of this expansion the ice becomes 
lignter than water, and floats on its surface. 
Its speciflo gravity is nearly 0 02, so tliat the 
volume of ice is to that of water as 1 to 
0-02, consequently water expands by about 
one-eteventn of its bulk in passing into ice. 
During the formation of ice the particles ar- 
range themselves into ranks and lines which 
cross each other at angles of 00* and 120*. 
as may be seen by examining the surface of 
water while freezing in a saucer. Artiflclal 
loe may he produced by the alternate con- 
densation and expansion of common air. 
When air is compressed its heat is squeezed 
out of it, and when it Is again allowed to 
expgnd it absorbs heat from the surround- 
ing medium, and hence causes that medium 
to fall considerably In temperature. Ice is 
also produced by exposing water to the ac- 


tion of substances that produce quick eva- 
poration, such as ether and sulphuric acid. 
The process will be greatly accelerated if 
made to take place under the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump. On this principle ice 
is formed artificially In the hottest coun- 
tries. 'llie temperature of freezing is lowered 
0075* C. for every atmosphere of pres- 
sure, so that the freezing and boiling points 
are both vailable. — 2. Concreted sugar.— 
8. Cream or milk sweetened, variotisiy fla- 
voured, and frozen; ice-ci’eam.— To break 
the ice. Is to make the flrat opening to any 
attempt; to remove the first obstructions or 
difflcultles; to open the way. ‘ The toe of 
ceremony being once broken , ' Sir W, Scott 
loe (Is), v.t. pret. & pp. toed; ppr. icing, 

1. To cover with Ice; to convert into ice. — 

2. To cover with concreted sugar; to fi*oBt. 

3. To chill, as with ice; to freeze, 
loe-auohor (is'ang-k6r), n. Naut, an anchor 

with one arm, used for securing vessels to 
floes of ice. 

Ice-beam (is'bem), n. Naut a plank or 
beam applied to strengthen the stem and 
hows of ships to enable them to withstand 
the concussion and pressure of ice. 

Ice-belt (Is'holt), n. A belt or fringe of ice 
along the shores in Arctic regions. 

Iceberg (Is' bAi’g), n. [D. ij^berg ~ iJs, ice, 
and berg, a mountain.] A hill or moun- 
tain of ice; spcciflcally, a vast and lofty 
body of ice floating on the ocean, 'i'hese 
lofty floating masses arc generally detached 
from the seaward termination of glaciers on 
shore, though sometimes formed at a dis- 
tance from any land. They are found in both 
the frigid zones, and are sometimes carried 
towards the equator as low as 40*. Masses 
of this sort ahonnd in llafllirB Bay, where 
they are sometimes 2 miles long and oiiedialf 
or one- third as broad. Scoresby eouiited .'>00 
of these bergs drifting along in latitudes GO* 
and 70* north, which rose above the surface 
of the sea to the height of from 100 to 200 
foot, some of them a mile in circumference. 
It is computed that the depth of icebergs 
below the surface of the water is about 
eight times greater than the height above 
the water. Icebergs have been the agents 
in transporting lai*geiii;i8se8of mud, shingle, 
and rocks from the polar towards the teiii- 
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porato regions. Some have been seen bear- 
ing cargoes of from 60,000 to 100,000 tons. 
As such masses float southward, the ice 
under water gradually melts away until the 
berg becomes top-heavy and ca]>8izes, depo- 
siting its burden on the bottom of the sea. 
Several of the phenomena of the northern 
drift or boulder-clay are due to this agency. 
Ancient terraces or sea-margins, to bo seen 
high up on our hill sides, are in part drift 
brought as cargo by icebergs, deposited 
where they stranded, and levelled and ar- 
ranged by water. The gravel-knolls, which 
occur so frequently on our level lands, arc 
also in some cases cargoes deposited where 
an iceberg stranded on a shoal or flat and 
melted, the hillocks rising to the surface 
with the gradual rise of the sea-bottom. 
Icebergs are agents in the denudation of the 
sea-bottom, doing their work sometimes at 
the depth of 1800 feet, 
loebird (Is'bdrd), n. A bird of Greenland. 
Iceblink (Isblingk), n. A bright yellowish- 
white tint near the horizon, reflected from 
the snow-covered surface of the ice in the 
arotio or antarctic regions, and observed 
before the ice itself is seen, 
loeboat (Is'bOt), n. l. A strong boat^ com- 
monly propel]^ by stoain, used to break a 
passage through ice.— 2. A boat for sailing 
on the surface of Ice, much used in Hol- 
land. 


Iceb 0112 ld(!s'bound),a. 1. Totally surrounded 
with ice, so as to be incapable of advancing; 
as, an icebound veswl.— 2. Surrounded or 
fringed with ice so as to be inaccessible to 
ships; as, ice-bound coasts, 
lee-orook (Is'bruk), n, A congealed brook 
or stream. * I'he iee-brook*s temper. ’ Shak, 
IcebuUt (Is'bilt). a, l. Composed of ice.— 
2. Loaded with ice. 

Where nhaggy forms o'er Ut'huilt niountain.s roam. 

Gray, 

Ice-cap (Islcap), n. l. A bladder containing 
pouncTod ice, applied to the head in cases of 
inflammation of the brain. — 2. The great 
sheet of land ice formed reund the pole 
during glacial timea Croil, 

Ice-chisel (Is'chlz-el), n. A large socket- 
I chisel into which a pole is inserted, used to 
I cut holes in the ice. 

Ice-cold (is'kold), a. Cold as ice; extremely 
cold. In med, the e])ithet characterizes a 
very strong morbid sensation of cold, com- 
pared by the patient to that which would 
bo produced by the application of pieces of 
icc. 

Ice-cream. Iced-cream (islcrem, istlcreni), 
n. A species of confectionery made by con- 
gealing cream variously flavoured in a vessel 
surrounded with a freezing mixture. 

Iced (1st), p. and a, 1. Covered with icc; 
converted into ice, as iced - cream. - - 

2. C^overed with concreted sugar; frosted. 

3. In hot, covered with particles like icicles. 
Ice-drops (is'drops), n. pi. in hot trans- 
parent processes resembling icicles. 

Ice-escape (Is'es kap), n. A contrivance for 
rescuing people from drowning by the 
breaking of ice. 

Ice-face (Is'fas), n. The abutting face of an 
ice-belt. 

Ice-fall (Is'fal). n. A moss of Ice having the 
form of a waterfall. Coleridge. 

Ice-fender (Is'fond-fir), n. A fender of any 
kind used to protect a vessel from injury by 
ice; usually composed of broken spars hung 
vertically whore the strain is expected. 
Ice-fem (Is^ft^tm), n. A l}eautiful fenilike 
incrustation of ice or hoar-frost produced 
on the glass of windows by the freezing of 
the insensible moisture. 

Fine as ite-/erns on Janu.'iry panes. TennysoM. 

Ice-field (is'fSld), n. A sheet of ice so exten- 
sive that its limits cannot be seen from the 
mast-head; a large sheet of ice. 

Ice-floe, Ice-float (is'flo, is'flot), n. A sheet 
of icc, smaller than an icc-tleld, but still of 
considerable size. 

Ice-foot (IsTni), n. Same as Ice-belt. 
Ice-glazed (Is'glazd), a. Glazed or iucrusted 
with ice. 

Ice-hill (fsliil), n. Same as Iceberg. 
Ice-hOOK (is'hnk), n. A hook with a polo as 
a handle for moving blocks of ice. 

Icehouse ( is'housX n. a repository for the 
preservation of icc during warm weather, 
often below the surface of the ground, with 
a drain for roiivejing off the water of the 
ice when dissolved, and covered with a 
roof. 

Ice-island, Ice-Isle (isldand, is'Tl), n. A 
vast body of floating ice. such as is often 
seen in the Atlantic off the banks of New- 
foundland. 

Icelander (fs'land-^r). n. A native of Ice- 
land. 

Icelandic (Is-land'ik), or. Pertaining to Ice- 
land. 

Icelandic (Is-land'ik), n. The language of 
the Icelanders or of their literature. It is 
the oldest of the Scandinavian group of 
tongues, and as it is believed to exhibit the 
Norse language neaHy as it was spoken at 
the date of the colonization of Iceland it 
is sometimes called Old Norse. 
Iceland-moSB (Is'land-mos), n. Cetraria 

islandiea, a spe- 
cies of lichen 
found in the 
arctic regions, 
and on the up- 
per parts of lof- 
ty mountains. 
It is used in me- 
dicine as a mu- 
cilaginous bit- 
ter, has been re- 
commended as 
a tonic, and is 
a nutritious ar- 
ticle of diet. 
It is generally 
bulled to form 
a Jelly, which is mixed with milk and wine. 
Icdaad-spar (Island-spkr), n. A trans- 



Iceland'inofis (Cetraria 
isiandica). 


ch, ohsin; eh, So. loeft; g,ffo; J,/6b; A, Fr. ton; ng, lintr: vn, Men; th, (Ain; w, wig; wh, whig; zh. azure.— See KIT. 
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parent rhomboidal variety of calcareous 
spar, or carbonate of lime. It possesses the 
property of double refraction. nii«l is valu- 
able for experiments on the double refrac- 
tion and polarization of light. 
loe-maA winan). n. 1. A man who is skilled 
ill travelung upon ice.— 2. One engaged in 
the industry of collecting ice ; a dealer in 
i<to. 

Ice-nia4lter (Ts'mas-t^r). n. One who has 
charge of a whaler or other ship on the ice. 
Ice-znountaln (Is'moun-tdn or is'mouu-tin), 
i». Same as Iceberg, 

Ice-pall (is 'pal), n. A pall containing ice 
for cooling wine. 

' This is os it should be/ s.-ikl 1. looking round at 
tht; w(dl-rillcd table, and the sparkling spirits iiii* 
niersed in the ict^paiLi, Lorti l.yttnM. 

Ice-plaln (is'plan), n. A plain of ice. 
Ice-plane (isVlan). n. An instrument for 
smoothing away tne rough surface of ice in 
winter, before cutting and canning away 
for storage. 

Ice-plant ( Is'plan t ). n. A plan t of the genus 
Mesembryantheinuni. the M. crgetallinum, 
belonging to the nat. order Ficoideo}. It is 
sprinkled throughout with pellucid watery 
vesicles which shine like pieces of ice, and 
is very frequently cultivated. It is a native 
t>f Oreece, the Canaiy Islands, and the 
Cape; in the Cmiaries large quantities of it 
are collected and biimcd, the ashes being 
sent to Spain for use in glnssm diking. 
Ice-plonah, Ice-plow (is'piou ). n. a sort 
of )>lou{^ fur cutting grooves on lee in 
ponds, lakes, with a view U) its re- 
moval. or to open a passage fur boats. 
Ice-poultice (is'pol-tis). n. In ined. a poul- 
tice made by filling a bladder with pounded 
icc. for application to liemiul tumours and 
the like. 

Icequake (isicwak). n. The rending crash 
which precedes and forewarns of the break- 
ing of floes of ice. 

Ice-safe (Is'saf), n. a place to preserve ice 
in. 

Ice-saw (is'sft). n. A large saw, used for 



fee-saw at work. 


cutting through the ice. to relieve ships 
when frozen up, or for catting blocks of 
icc for storage. From the Ice-saws, such os 
are shown In the cut, a heavy weight is 
suspended for the purpose of giving the 
descending stroke. 

Icespar (is'spAr), n. A variety of felspar, 
tlie crystals of which resemble ice. 

Ice-table (is'ta-bl), n. A flat, horizontal 
mass of ice. 

Ice-tongs ( is'tongz). n. pi. 1 . Large iron nip- 
Iiors for handling Ice. —2. Small tongs for 
taking up pieces of Ice at table. 

Ice-water (fs'wg-t^r), n. l. Water from 
melted Ice.— 2. Water cooled by ice; iced 
water. 

Icb,t ICheit pron. Old fonns of the personal 
pronoun T (which see). 

ICll«t f.f. To eke. 

Ich dien (SCh' den). CO.] Lit. I serve: the 
motto of the Prince of Wales, which was 
originally adopted by Edward the Black 
Prince, in token of Ills subjection to his 
father, Edward III., and has been con- 
tinued down to the present time. 

Idmeimila (Ik-nfl'ml-a), n. A sub-genus of 
HeiMtea one of the civets (Viverrinie), 
disunguished from the true ichneumons by 
having longer limbs and hairy soles. The 
white-tailed ichneumia (I. leucura) of South 
Africa and Senegal Is the type, iliey bur- 
row, and live on Inseots and flesh. 

Ichnaumoil (ik-nC'mon), n. [Or., from 
ichnsud, to track out, to follow in one’s 
stops, Mnos, a footst^— the name being 
given to the animal from its habit of search- 


ing for crocodiles' eggs. ] 1. A digitigrade 

carnivorous animal ox the genus Uerpestes, 
family ViverridfiQ, bearing a close resem- 
blance to the weasel tribe both in form and 
habits. Its lK>dy is grizzled equally all over 





Egyptian Ichneumon {HerftsUs IchneuMon). 

of A dirty yellow and brownish colour, each 
hair being annulatod alternately with these 
tints; the paws and muzzle are black; the 
tall long and teniilnatcd by a diverging tuft; 
length about 18 inches from the snout to 
the root of the tail. It inhabits £gyi)t, and 
feeds on the eggs of the crocodile, on snakes, 
rats, lizards, mice, and other small animals. 
It is easily domesticated.— 2. One of a family 
of hymenopterous insects whoso Inrvie are 
parasitic on other insects. The abdomen is 
generally petiobited or Joined to the Ixxiy by 
a pedicle, ICM.NKUMONinjs. 
IchneuxnoxL-fly fik-nu'mon-fli), n. Same as 
lehneutnoH, 2 (which see). 

Icbneumoziidm (ik-nu-mon'i-do), n. yl. A 
family of hymenopterous insects, the genera 
and si^eciesof which are very numerous, over 
3000 species exist- 
ing it is said in Eu- 
rope alone; the ich- 
neumon-flics. The 
perfect insects fee*l 
solely on the Juices 
of flowers. Some 
of them have a 
very long oviposi- 
tor, which is used 
to insert the eggs 
into the bodies of 
those caterpillars 
which live beneath 
the bark or in the 
crevices of wood; 
when not employ- 
ed this ovipositor 
is protected l)y two 
slender sheaths 
that Inclose it on 
either side. Others, 
wliich have the 
ovipositor short, 
place their eggs in 
or upon the bodies 
of caterpillars of 
easier access; and 
others again In the 
nests of wasps, 
where they devour 
the young in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Idmeiunonidan (ik-nfl-mon'i-dan), a. 
lating to the Ichneumonidie. 
Idmeumonldan ( ik-nii-mon'i-dan ), n. In 
entfrtn. one of the Ichiieumonldoe. 

Iclmite (ik'iiit), n. [Gr. ichnon, a footprint.] 
In geol. the term given to fossil fimt^irints ; 
often used in composition; as, omithtcAn^b!, 
bird footprint; sauroidicAiiifc. saurian foot- 
print; tetrapodicAnite, the footprint of a 
four-footed animal, as a batrachian reptile. 
IC]mOCarpus(ik-nd-kiir'pii8), n, (Gr. imnon, 
a vestige, and karpott, fruit -in reference to 
the slender seed-vessel] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Apocynaceio. The species are 
climbing shrubs, with opposite leaves and 
flowers in branched tennlnal panicles. /. 
frutetcene is a native of Ceylon and NepauL 
It Is sometimes used in India as a substi- 
tute for sarsaparilla. In this country it is 
cultivated as an ornamental stove-plant, 
and is of ea^ management. 

IdmoErapblc, Idmographieal (ik-na- 
graf ik, ik-nd-graflk-al), a. Bee Iohmoora- 
Pertaining to ichnography ; describ- 
ing a ground-plan. 

Here you hsve the icknoffraphieal plan of the 
temple of Janus. A. Drummoful,. 

Iclinompby (ik-nog'ra-fl), n. (Or. feAnos, 
A footstep, and graphd, to describe.] 1. In 
arch, and perim. the horizontal section of a 
biiildinff or other object, showing its true 
dimensions according to a geometric scale; 
a ground-plan.— 2. A description of ancient 
works of art, as statnory, paintings, Ac. 
[Rare.] 



K/tyxsn ptrsunxnrxix (one 
of the Ichneumon-Hic'k). 
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Ibhnolite (ik'nol-lt), n. [Gr. iehnoB, a foot- 
mark, and UthoB, a stone.] A stone retain- 
ing Uie impression of a footmark of a fossil 
axiimal. 

IdmoUthology (ik'nb-li-thoP'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
iehnos, a footprint, lithos, a stone, and logoB, 
discourse.] Same as lehnology. 
Ichnolf^cal, IchnoUtliPlq^cal (ik'nd- 
loj^'ik-^ ik'nO-li-thd-lo]"ik-al^ a. Pertain- 
ing to lehnology or ichnolithology. 
lehnology (ik-nol'o-Ji), n. [Or. ichnoB, a foot- 
mark, and logos, discourse. ] That branch 
of geology which treats of the fossil foot- 
marks of animals ; such geological pheno- 
mena collectively; as. the lehnology of 
Annatidale, by Sir W. Jardine. 

Ichor (rkdr),9i. [Gr. ieAdr, the blood of the 
gods, the senim of blood, lymph. ] 1. In 
myth, an ethereal fluid that supplied the 
place of blood in the veins of the gods of 
the Greeks and Romans. 

Of course his perspiration was hut ftrkifr, 

Or some such other spiritual liquor. Byrm. 

2. A thin watery humour, like serum or 
whey; a thin watery acrid discharge from 
an ulcer, wound, Ac. 

Ichorology (I-kor-oro-JlX W. [Or. 
ichor, and fot/os, discourse.] Tlie anatomy 
of the lymphatic and secreting systems. 
Ichorous (i’kor-us), a. Like ichor; thin; 
watery; serous. 

Ichthln, Toh thiw a (ik'thin), n. [Or. iehthya, 
a tlsh.] The azotized constituent of tne 
eggs of cartilaginous fishes, ft Is closely 
allied to albumen. 

IchthyiC (ik'thi-ik), a. [Gr. ichthyn, a fish. } 
Pertiuniiig to fishes; having the character 
of a fish. Owen. 

IchthyocoL IchthyocoUa (ikahi-6-kol, ik'- 
thi-b-lcoMa), n. [Gr. ichthys, ichthyos, a 
fish, and kolla, glue.] Fish-glue; isinglaw; 
a glue prepared fit>m the air-bladders of 
certain fishes, particularly sturgeons, and 
especially tlie great sturgeon {Aeipenser 
huiio). Bee ISTNOLASS). 

Ichthyocoprus. IchthyocoproUte ( Ik 

tlii-6-Kop"ru8, ik’ihi-0-kop"rA-lIt), n. [Ur. 
irhthys, vchthyou, a fish, kopros, dung, and 
lithoBf A stone.] In geol. the fossil excre- 
ment of fishes. 

Ichthyodea (1k'thi-6-dm n. pi [Or. iehthy^ 
odes, fish-like — tcAfAj/ir, a fish, and eidos, 
fonii.1 Leuckart’s name for the peronni- 
branchiate flsh-liko amphibiona 
Ichtliyodorullte(ik’thl-o-dor"a-llt),n. [Gr. 
iehthys, a flsli, dory, a spear, and tUhos, a 
stone.] The name j^ven to the fossil dorsal 
and pectoral spines of certain elastnobran- 
chiate flahes, armed with tooth-like hooks 
or prickles. 

Ichthyography (Ik-thi-o^ra-flJ, n. [Or. tcA- 
thye, iehthyoB, a fish. Kndgrapihl, a descrip- 
tion, from graphs, to write.] The descrip- 
tion of fishes; a treatise on flsliea 
Ichthyoid, Ichthyoldal (Ik'thl-oid. ik-thi- 
oid'an, a. [Qr. iehthys, a fish, and eidos, re- 
semblance.] A term applied to saurians 
having many of the characters of a fish. 
IchthyoUtO (ik'thi-O-lit), n. [Or. iehthys. 
iehthyoB, a fish, and lithos, a stone. ] A fossil 
fish or part of a flrii, or the figure or im- 
pression of a fish in rock. 

Ichthyologic, IChthycflogical (ik'thi-6- 
lof'ik, ll^ii-6-lo]"ik-al}, a. Pertaining to 
ichthyology. 

IChthyologi8t(ik-thi-ol'o-]lBt),n. Oneversed 
in ichthyology. 

ichthyology (ik-thi-oVo-Ji), a f Or. ieht^s, 
iehthyoB, a Ash, and logos, discourse.] Ae 
science of fishes, or that branch of zoology 
which treats of fishes, their structure, form, 
and olasslflcation, their habits, uses, Ac. 
The Llnnssan system grouped flriies artlA- 
cially according to the presence, absence, 
or situation of the ventral fins— apodal. 
Jugular, thoracic, abdominal; that of Agas- 
siz according to the character of the scales 
— plaoold, ganoid, cycloid, ctenoid. That 
now In general use is a modification of 
Johann Mueller’s, and is based on the struc- 
ture of skeleton , heart. Jaws, Ac. The orders 
are Fhaiyngobranchif, Marsipobrandili, 
Elasmobranonil, Oanoidei, Teleostei, Dip- 
noi. 

IChthyomaiioy (tk'thl-d-man-slX n* [Gr. 
iehthys, iehihyos, a Ash, and manUia, divi- 
nation.] Dlrinatlon by the heads or the 
entrails of Ashea 

IChthyomorpha (ik'thi-d-mor^X fi* 
[Or. iehthys, iehthyos, a Ash, and mmrjM, 
shape.] In zod. Owen’s name for the Uro- 
dela. an order of amphibia comprehending 
the Ash-lf‘ 


-like newts, Ac. 
ICbtliyoiliyiOll (Ik'tht-d-mlzr'on), 


n. The 


FAte, lAr, fat, fgll; mA, met, hAr; pine, pin; ndte, not, m5ve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; tt, So. abune; y. Be. ley. 
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North American lamprejr, repieaeutative of 
the European Petromyzon. 

(lk'thi-0-pat"d-lIt), n. »f. 
[Or. mA%«, ioMhyot, a fish, poto*. a foot- 
path, and Kthoa, a atone.] In geoL a tish- 
i^k, auppoaed to be the imprint left by 
thepeutoral On-rayaof certain habes, which 
were able by means of these organs to move 
on solid surfaces. 

lohthyopliai^t (ik-thl-ofa jist). n. [Or. 
umhysg a flsn, and phagog to eat. J One who 
eats or subsists on llsh. 
lOht^OPliagOUB (Ik-thi-ora-giis), a. [Or. 
teMiyg, fish, and phag 6 , to eat J Katiiig or 
subsistiDg on fish. 

lolitliyoi^iagy (Ik-thi-of a-ji), ». The prao< 
tlce of eating flsli. 

lohthgropht&lOxillte (ik'thi-of-thal''inlt). n. 
[Or. ichthys, a fish, and ophthalmoSt an eye. ] 
Vish-eye stone. Hoe Ah)j»hylmte. 
Ichtl^oplltllte (ikahi-of-thi''ra), n. pi. 
[Or. ichikya, iehthyoa, a fish, and phtkeir, a 
louse.] An order of Crustacea comprising 
animals named hsh-lice which are parasitic 
upon fishes. The term is now much re- 
stricted by the removal of some forms to 
the Cirrlpeds, Isopods, and Rliizocephala. 
lohtliyopBida (Ik-thl-op'si-da), n, jpl [Or. 
ic/ithyn, ichthyw, a fish, and optn 4 f, appear- 
afice. J The primary division of V ertebrata, 
comprising the flslies and aniphihia: often 
simken of as the hratichiate or the Anaui- 
viiotic Vertebrata. 

Ichtliyopteryf^ (lk'thi-op-t6r-ij"i-a), n. pi 
[Or. ichthyH, lehthyiM, a fish, and pterj/x, 
pterygoM, a wing or iln.] One of the thirteen 
orders into which Professor Owen chissifleH 
the reptiles, so named from the paddle or 
fln-like character of the digits in the fore 
and hind limbs. The members of this order 
are all marino and fossil The ichthyo.saurus 
may be token as the type. 
IchthyOBarcoUtO ( ik^thi-o-sai-^'ko lit ), n. 
[Or. xchthys, iehthyoH, a fish, mrx, aarknn, 
flesh, and lithoH, a stone.] J 4 U. fish-flesh 
stone. A term formerly given to a member 
of a genus of extinct fossil shells belonging 
to the family Ilippuritidie, and synonymous 
with lladiolites aud Sphctrulitea. 
IchthyoBauruB, lohthyoBaur (ikHhi-o- 
SB^'nis. ik'thl-o-sjvr'Of ichthyg, a fish, 
and aaurog, a lizard.] A flsli-like lizai'd; an 
immense fossil marine saurian or reptile, 
having an organization combining the cha- 
racters of saurian reptiles and of fishes with 
some of the peculiarities of the whales. The 
genua Ichthyosaurus contains many spoclcs, 
some of which are of a magnitude not in- 
ferior to that of young whales. The niem- 
bera of tliis genus had four broad feet or 
paddles inclosed in a single sheath of in- 
tegument, and terminated beliind in a long 
and powerful tail, which was perlians finned. 
Home of the largest of these reptiles must 
have exceeded 30 feet in length. Their ro- 
maina range from the lower lias to the 
chalk, and the great repository hitherto 
has been the liaa at Lynn Regis. Sometimes 
written Tohthyogaurian, 

IC^thyOBlB (ik-thi-d^sls), n. [Gr. ichthya, a 
fish.] In med. a roughness and thickening 
of the skin, portions of which become hard 
and scaly, and occasionally corneous, with 
a tendency to excrescences. This disease 
seldom yields permanently to any plan of 
treatment. 

lOhtliyotOllliBt (ik-thl-ot'om-lst), n. An 
anatomist of flslies. 

It is called hypoglossal nerve by some ichthyoto- 
mists. Owen, 

ZhhthyotOlliy (Ik-thl-ot^o-mlX tk [Gr. ieh- 
thya, ichthyoH, a fish, and fomS, a cutting, 
from fsmnd, to cut.] Dissection of flshea 
[Rare.] 

Idhtlira (ik'this), n. [Gr., a fish.] A word 
fouM on many seals, rings, urns, tomb- 
stones. belonging to the early times of 
Ohiistianity, and supposed to have a mysti- 
cal meaning, from each character forming 
an initial letter of the words Insvvf Xf/mr, 
0i«v Tiatf ; that is, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the Saviour. 

Zdoa Wi-ka), n. [The native name of the 
plant] AjronuB of plants, nat order Amy- 
rtdacess. liiospedei are mostly large trees, 
natives of South America, some of them 
attaining a height of above 100 feet /. of- 
tiuima, the cew-wood of Guiana, Is pro-, 
ferred by the Indians for making their 
eanoes, not only for its great size but for 
its 4urabiUty. It Is esteemed for book- 
oaaet its odour preaeninff the books from 
inseota All of uiem yield a tianqmrent 
fluid resembling turpentine in many of its 


properties, and sometimes named from the 
plant idea. 

Idde GBl-kl), n. [A. Sax. U-gieel, taea-gieel 
—•ta, ice. and gioel, an icicle; allied to 
Icel. jbkull, an Icicle, ice, a glacier, jaH, a 
piece of Ice (perhaps same as R. jag). Comp. 
L.G. iajdkel; also Trov. K. ickle, ice-ahaekCa, 
iee-ahoggle, an icicle.] 1. A pendent conical 
mass of ico, formed by the freezing of water 
or other fluid as it flows down an inclined 
plane or drops from sometlilng.— 2. In her. a 
charge of the same shape as a drop in the 
bearing called guttle, but revcrseil. 

Idly (isT-li), adv. In an icy manner; coldly; 
frigidly. 

l*aultily faultless, ici/y regular, splendidly null, 
lie.ul pcrfcctitin. no more. Tennyson. 

IdneBB (fsl-ncs), n. The state of being icy. 
or of being very cold. 

Idng (Is'ing). n. A covering of concreted 
sugar. 

The splendid icinff of an iminen.se . . . pitim-cakc. 

T. tVarion. 

Icker (ik'6r).n. [A. Sax. (North. )e/i«r,0. H.G. 
ahir. See £ar.] An ear of corn. Bunut. 
rsoou-h.] 

Ickle (ik^l). n. All icicle. riTovincial] 
Icon (I'kon), n. [Gr. eikdn, an image, from 
eikot to resemble.] An imago or represen- 
tation. *Many Notherlanders whose names 
and icona are published.' UakewiU. 
Iconlcalf (i-kon'lk-al), a. Relating to or 
consisting of flgiires or pictures. 

Iconism (rkon-izin), n. (See Icon.] A flgurc 
or representation. 

The fancy will employ itself ... in m.'iking some 
kind of jtpish imitations, counterfeit itvnisnts. sym- 
bolical adumbrations and resemblances. Cuiiworth. 

Iconize (IHcon-Iz), tj t. To form into a like- 
ness or resemblance. [Rare.] 

This world is an image alw.iys iconi&e^^ or per- 
petu.illy renewed. Cudworih. 

Iconoclasm (T-koii^)-klazm). n. 1 . The act 
of breaking or destroying images, as of idola- 
ters. 

The iconociasm and holincNS of Claudius of Turin. 

Miifnan. 

2. The act of exposing superstitions, delu- 
sions, or sliams ; tlie act of attacking cher- 
ished beliefs. 

Iconoclast (I-kon'o-klast). n. [Fr. tcono- 
elaate; Gr. eikon, an image, and klaatea, a 
breaker, from klat\ to break.] 1. A breaker 
or destroyer of images; a person deter- 
minedly hostile to the worship of images.— 
2. Any destroyer or exposer of shams, super- 
stitions. or iiiipositions ; one who makes 
attacks upon clierished lielicfs. 
ICOnoclaBtiC (i-kon'o-klast'^ik), a. Breaking 
images; exposing superstitions or slnims'. 

* I conoclaatic zeal' Swinburne, 'Tiie icono- 
claatic omporors. ’ Milinan. 

Iconographlc G-kon'o-graf''ik), a, 1 . Relat- 
ing to iconography. —2. Representing or 
describing by lucaiis of diagrams or pic- 
tures. 

Iconography (I-kon-og'ra-fi), n. [Gr. eikUn, 
an image, and graphd, to describe.] That 
branch of knowledge which treats of ancient 
art so far as it consists in the representa- 
tion of objects liy means of images or sta- 
tues, busts, paintings in fnisc^o, mosaic 
works, engravings on gems or metals, and 
the like. 

Iconolater (i-kon-ol'at-6r\ n. [Gr. eikbfi, an 
imago, and laireue, a servant.] One tliat 
worships images: a name sometimes given 
to the Roman Catholics. 

Iconolatzy (i-kon-oFat-ri), 71 . The wordiip 
or adoration of linages. 

Iconology (i-kon-oFo-Jl), n, [Or. eikon, an 
imago, and itiigox. a discourse.] 1. The doc- 
trine of images or emblematical ropresen- 
tations.— 2. A description of pictures and 
statues. 

Iconoxnloal (I>kon-omTk-alX n. [An arbi- 
trarily formed word froniGr. eU:dn,an image, 
the termination probably suggested by t'n- 
imicaf.] Ecclea. opposed or hostile to pic- 
tures or images. Sir T. Brourne, [Rare.] 
lOOSahedral (Ilcos-a-hd"dral), a. [Gr. eikoai, 
twenty, and hedra, seat, basis.] Having 
twenty equal sides. 

loOBahedztm G'kos-a-hC'Mron), n. 1. A solid 
of twenty equal sides. '>2. In geom, a regu- 
lar solid consisting of twenty triangular 
pyramids, whose vertices meet in Uie centre 
of a sphere supposed to circumscribe it, 
and therefore have their heights and bases 
equal. 

lOOBflnder (I-kos-an'd^r), n. rOr. eikosi, 
twenty, and anir, a male.] In oot a plant 
having twenty or more stamens inserted in 
the calyx. 


leoBandria (l>kos-an'dri-a), n.pl In bot. 





Icosandria — Cherry- 
blossom. 


distinguislied by hav- 
ing twenty or more 
stamens inserted in 

! OmflV'J.-. the calyx. Theplante 

in this class produce 
our most esteemed 
fruits. 

IcoBandrian, looBan* 
droUB (I-koB-on'dri- 
an, i-kos-an'drus), a. 
Pertaining to Uie class 
of plants Icosandria, having twenty or more 
stamens inserted in the calyx. 

Icteria (Ik-te'ri-a), n. i L. icterua; Gr. ikteroa. 
Jaundice, also a yellow bird the sight of 
I which was said to cure the Jauiulloe.] A 
I genus of birds generally included in tlie fa- 
mily Turdldse or thrushes. /. viridia (chat- 
tering flycatcher or yellow-breasted chat) 
abounds in most parts of Nortli America 
during the summer months. It has the fa- 
culty of inindcking almost any noise that 





Chattering I'lycatchcr {feferia viridis). 

it hears, which it will repeat during the 
whole night if the weutlier he fine. 

Icteric, Icterical (ik-teTik. Ik-te'rik-al), a. 
[L. tcterictm, from icterua. Jaundice.] 1. Af- 
fected with Jaundice. — 2. Good against 
Jaundice. 

Icteric (ik-to'rik), n. A remedy for the Jaun- 
dice. 

ICteridSS (ik-tdr'i-de), n. pi [Gr. ikterm. ti 
yellow bird, the sight of which was said to 
cure Jaundice.] A family of conirostrai 
passerine birds, allied to tiie Sturnldie, re- 
markable for the ham mock-like nests which 
they construct; the haiignests. In captivity 
they are docile^ and learn to imitate words, 
tile cries of animals, and to wltiatle tunes. 
Tlicy vary in size from a magpie to a spar- 
row. The type genus is Icterus. 
IcteritlouB, IcteritouB (ik-UT-i'shus, Ik- 
toTi-tus), a. [L. ictert/a, Jaundice.] Yellow; 
having the colour of the skin when it is 
affected by iaundice. 

IcteroldOlFtAr-oid), a. [Or. ikteroa, Jaundice, 
and eidoa, resemidanco. j Yellow, as if Jaun- 
diced ; as.an icteroid complexion is a symptom 
of lead poisoning. 

IcteruB (ik'tAr-us), n. [L.] 1 . Tlie Jaundice. 
2. In bot. a name given to the yellow condition 
assumed by wheat and some other plants 
under the Influence of prolonged wet and 
cold.— 3. In zool the type genus of the family 
IcteridiD, containing the Baltiniore-bird,^. 
Ictlc (ik'tik), a. [L. ietua, a blow, from ico, to 
strike.] Sudden or abrupt, as if produced 
by a blow; marked. Buahnell [Rare.] 
lOtideB (Ik-tPdd^, n. [Gr. iktia, a weasel, and 
eidoa, form.] Valenciennes' name for the 
genus Arctictis, which includes the bintu- 
rongs. See Auctictih. 

ICtUB (IlFtus), n. [L.] 1. A stroke: as, irtna 
soils, sun-stroke.— 2. Cadence : emphasis; the 
stress laid on an accented syllable; as, ictua 
metricus, metrical ictus. 

IC7 (IsTX 1- Pertaining to, comnosed of, 
product by, resembling or abounding with 
ice; as, the icy regions of the north. * Icy 
chains.' Shak. 'Jevsoas.' Pope.^^. Fig. 
characterized by coldness or coolness, as 
of manner, influence, 4&c. ; frigid; cliiillng; 
freezing; indifferent 

try was the deportment with which Philip received 
these demonstrations of alfvctjoii. Miotky. 

loy-pearlad (is'i-pArlin, o. studded witli 
spangles of ice. '^lounting up in icy- 
pearled CKt.* Milten. 

rd (Id). Oontractetl from 1 vmdd or I had. 
Id. Contracted firom idem. 


oh, eABln; 6h, Sc. looA; g,go; i,Job; fl, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; VH, fAen; th, fAin; w, leig; wh. tsAIg; zh, azure.— See Kiev. 
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Idallan (l-da'li-an), a. (From a town, 
Idalium, in Cyprus, sacred to Venus, who 
hence bore the surname Idalia. ] Pertaining 
to Idalium or to Aphroditd (Venus). 

Idaiian Aphrodite beautiful. 

Fresh as the foain, new-bathed in Paphian wells. 

TtHHySOH. 

Ida (!d), n. The name of a fish, the l/cu- 
cineus idits, very like the chub, common in 
Scandinavian waters as for north as Lap- 
land. 

Idea (I-de'a), n. [ L. idea; Or. idea, from ideia, 
to see.] 1. Form, image, moilel of anything 
in the mind ; that which is held or com- 
prehended by the understanding or intel- 
lectual faculties: as a philosophical term, 
now generally used to designate subjec- 
tive notions and representations, with or 
without objective validity. For further in- 
formation as to the signiflcations in which 
this word has been used see extracts below. 

I have used the word idea to express whatever is 
meant by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is 
which the mind can be employed about in thinking. 

. . . Whatever the mind perceives in itself, or Ls the 
immediate object of perception, thought, or under- 
standing, that 1 call an itiea. Locke. 

In popular lanfftiage^idea sifjpiifies the same thing as 
concetition, apprehension, notion. T o have an idea of 
anything is to conceive it. In pkilosoph teal use^ k docs 
not signify that act of the mind which we call thought 
or conception, but some o^Jeft of thought. Heia. 

The great leading principle of the metaphysical de- 
partment. and a principle which i.s never lost sight of 
in any part of the book iHumc’s Treatise of Human 
Nature), is, that the materials on which intellect 
works are the i»n press io»tsyr\\\c\\ represent iniinediatc 
sensation, whether externally, as by the senses, nr 
internally, as by the passions, and ideas, which are 
the faint reflections of these impressions. Thus, to 
speak colloquially, when I see a picture, or when 
1 am angry with some one, there is an impression: 
but when 1 think about this picture in its absence, or 
call to recollection iny subsined anger, what exists in 
either case is an idea. . . . The term ideas, in the 
philosophical nomenclature of Hume, i.s thus used in 
a sense quite distinct from its previous current accep- 
tations, and as diflTerent from its vernacular use by 
Plato, in reference to the archetypes of all the cm- 
nirical objects of thought, as from its employment by 
Locke, who used it to express * whatsoes'er is the 
object of the understanding when a in.in thinks.' 

y. a. Burton. 

This word (idea) is often applied to any kind of 
thought, or notion, or belief; but its more proper use 
is restricted tn such thoughts as are images of visible 
objects, whether actually seen and remembered, or 
compounded by the faculty of iinagin.ttion. The 
words notion or opinion would often dc well substi- 
tuted for the word idea. Is. Taylor. 

Plato agreed with the rest of the ancient philoso- 

J ihers in this— that all things consist of m.xttcr and 
brill ; and that the m.ittcr of which ail things is ere 
made, existed from cteniity, without form ; but he 
likewise belicveil that there arc eternal forms of 
all tH>s.slble things which exist, without matter; and 
to tnosc eternal and iinmatertal forms he gave tlic 
name of ideas. In the Platonic .sense, then, tdeas 
were the p.'ittcrns according to which the Deity fash- 
ioned the phenomenal or cctypal world. 

Sir It^. Hamilton. 

2. Popularly, idea signifies notion, concep- 
tion, thought, opinion, belief, and even 
purpose or intention; as, I had no idea it 
was so late; I have an idea that he will 
come to-morrow; he had an idea of going to 
l..ondon; he hadn't an idea in his head.— 
Innate ideatt. See INNATK. Abstract and 
complex idean. See ABSTRACT and COM- 
PLEX. 

Ideal (!-d6^al). a. l. Existing in idea; in- 
tellectual; mental; as, ideal knowledge. 

There will always be a wide interval between prac- 
tical and ideal excellence. Ramhler. 

2. Existing in fancy or imagination only; 
visionary; as, ideal good. 'Planning ideal 
commonwealths.’ — 3. That con- 

siders the world of sense as composed merely 
of ideas existing in the mind; as, the ideal 
theory of philosophy. ~Syn. Intellectual, 
mental, visionary, fanciful, iinagiuary, un- 
real. 

Ideal (i-d^al), n. An Imaginary model of 
perfection; a standard of perfection or 
beauty; as, the ideal of beauty, the ideal of 
virtue, &c. 

The ideal is to be attained by selecting and as- 
sembling in one whole the beauties and pcrfectimis 
which are usually seen in diflferent inrlividuals. cx- 
riudiiig everything defective or unseemly, so ns 
to form a type or model of the spcric.s. - Thus the 
Apollo Helvidere is the ideal of the beauty and pro- 
portion of the human frame. Ftcpning-. 

—Be.au itleal flee Beau-tdeal. 

IdealeBS (l-de'a-les), a. Destitute of ideas. 
IdeallBatlon (l-de'al-iz-a"shon), n. Same as 
Idealization. 

Idealise (i-de'al-Iz), v.t and t. flame as 
Idealize. 

Ideellfllll (l-de'al-ixm), n. The name usually 
(dven to tiiat system of philosophy, accord- 
ing to which nothing exists but the mind 
itself and ideas perceived by the mind, or 


which maintains that we have no rational 
grounds for believing in the reality of any- 
thing but percipient minds, perceived ideas, 
and the relations of those ideas. Bishop 
Berkeley is regarded as the founder of 
modem idealism. According to this philo- 
sopher, all that really exists is spirit, or the 
thinking principle, - ourselves, our fellow- 
men, and God. Matter does not exist in- 
dependently of our sensations or ideas, but 
conceptions of a material world are pro- 
duced by the operation of the Deity upon 
our underatanding, and the material world 
exists only in the Divine intellect, who 
awakens in us certain sensuous conceptions 
in a definite order, which order is what we 
call the course of nature. Some of the doc- 
trines of the modern German idealists may 
be seen in the following exti'acts from 
O. H. Lewes. 

1 fire a tree. The common psychologifits tell me 
that there .xre three things iniplica in this one fact of 
vi.sion, viz.: a tree, an image of tlmt tree, and a mind 
which apprehends that image. Fichte tells me that 
it is I alone who exist. The tree and the image of it 
are one thing, and that is a modification of my mind. 
This is sutjectitfe idealism. Schelling tells me th.xt 
both the tree and my ep^o (or selO are existences 
equally real or ideal; but they arc nothing less than 
tii.xnifestations of the absolute, the infinite, or uncon- 
dit'oned. This is objective idealism. But Hcgcl 
tells me that all the.se explanations arc false. ‘I hc 
only thing really existing (in this one f.ict of vision) 
Is the idea, the relation. The epo and the tree are 
but two terms of the relation, and owe their reality 
to it. This is absolute idealism. According to tins 
there is neither mind nor matter, heaven nr>r earth, 
God nor man. . . . 

Having battered down almost every objection, 
trivial or serious, that could be oiVered. idealism 
reiterates its fundamental priiicij)le;--All our know* 
ledge of objects is a knowledge of ideas; objects and 
ideas are the Same. Jirp^o, nothing exists but what 
is perceived. 

Idealist (i-de'al-iBt), n. One who holds the 
doctrine of idealism. 

Idealistic (i-do'al-ist''ik). a. Relating or 
pertaining to the doctrine of idealism or to 
idealists. 

Ideality (l-de-aTi-ti), n. 1. The condition or 
quality of being ideal. —2. Capacity to form 
ideals of beauty and perfection. 
Idealization, Idealisation (i-de'ai-iz-a''- 
shnn), n. The act of forming in idea; the 
act of making Ideal. 

Idealize, Idealise (i•d^^a^f/.), v.t. pret tV pp. 
idealized; ppr. ulealizino. To make ideal; 
to give form to in accorilaiico with any pre- 
conceived ideal; to embody in an ideal form. 

The question is, whether, with Nature’s beautiful 
firirtiis before him. the <«rtist cannot ideaiuvc those 
forms into something whii.h, in every respect butzhe 
dead material in which he woiks, is more bcautiuil. 

R. //. Patterson. 

Idealize, Idealise (i-dd'ai-iz), v,i. To form 
ideals. 

Ideallzer, Idealiser (!-de'al-lz-6r), «. One 
who idealizes; an idealist. 

Ideally (i-dc'al-li). adv. In an ideal manner; 
intellectually; mentally; in idea. 

Idealogae (i-d£'a-log), n. one given to form 
ideals; a theorist; a dreamer. 

Some domestic idealogue, who sits 
And coldly chooses empire, where as well 
He might republic. B. B, Brovfning. 

Ideate (Lde'at), v.t, l.t To form in idea; to 
fancy.— 2. I'o apprehend mentally so ns to 
retain and be able to recall; to fix perma- 
nently in the mind. [Rare.] 

Ideation (I-de-a'shon), n. Tlie faculty of 
the mind for forming ideas; the exercise of 
this faculty; the establishment of a distinct 
mental representation or idea of an object. 

The whole mass of residua which have been ac- 
cumulated ... all now enter into the process of 
ideation, y. IL Aforell. 

Ideational G*dfi-&'shon>al), a. Pertaining 
to the faculty of ideation, or the exercise of 
this faculty. *I have hitherto spoken of 
prcpiiBsessions as ideational statea' Con- 
temporary Rev, 

Idel,t a. Idle. Chancer. 

Idem(Pdem). [L ] The same. 

Identic (1-den'tik), a. Same as Identical. 

Absolute identity of form, as in crystals. Is the 
result of forces which have nothing to do with in- 
heritance. but whose function it is to aggregate the 
particles of nuittcr in identic shapes. 

Duke of Argyll. 

Identical (l-den'tik-al), a. [L.L. idenfums, 
from L. idem, the same. ] The some; not dif- 
ferent; os, the identical x^erson; the iden- 
tical thing. 

I cannot remember a thing that happened a year 
ago. without a conviction, as strong as memory con 
give, tlwt J, the same identical person who now re- 
member that event, did then exist. Reid. 

- Identical propoeUion, a proposition in 
which the terms of the subject and the pre- 


dicate are the same, or comprise the same 
idea. It is an Identical proposition in 
physics, that the whole is equal to its parta 


When you say that a body is solid, 1 say that you 
make an identical prepositton, because it is Impos- 
sible to have the Idea of a body without that of 
solidity. Fleming. 

Identically (I-den'tik-al-li), adv. In an 
identical manner; with sameness. 
IdenticalneSB (i-denHik-al-nesy n. Tlie 
state or quality of being identical ; same- 
ness. 

Identifiable (l-den'ti-fl-a-blX a. lliat may 
be identified. 

Identification (I-den'ti-fl-k&'^shon), n. The 
act of making or proving to be the same ; 
the state of being identiAed. 

I am not ready to admit the identification of the 
I Roiiii-h faith and Gospel faith. Bf, tVation. 

Identify (l-den'ti-fl), v.t. pret. & pp. idenH- 
Jied; ppr. identifying. [L idem, the same, 
and facio, to make.] 1. To make to be the 
same; to unite or combine in such a manner 
as to make one ; to treat as having the 
same use; to consider as the same in effect; 
to represent as the same. 

Paul has identified the two ordinances, circumcision 
and baptism, and thus by demonstrating that they 
li.'ive one and the same use and meaning, he has ex- 
hibited to our view the very same seal of God's cov- 
enant. y. M. Mason. 

Every precaution is taken to identify the interests 
of the people, and of the rulers. C. Ramsay. 

2. To determine or establish the identity of; 
to ascertain or prove to be the same with 
something described or claimed; as, the 
owner of the goods found them in the pos- 
session of the thief, and identified them. 

* Identify 0‘den'ti>fi), r.t. To become the 
same; to coalesce in interest, purpose, use, 
effect, drc. 

An enlightened self-interest, which, when well 
iindcrfitood, they tell ns will identify with an interest 
more enlarged than public. Burke. 

Identism (i-deiitlzm), n. A name applied 
to the metaphysical theory of flchelling; the 
system or doctrine of identity, flee under 
IPENTITy. 

identity (i-den'ti tl), n. [L.L. idmiitaz, Fr. 
iUentite, h’om L. idem, the same.] 1. The 
state or quality of being Identical; same- 
noBs, ns distinguished from similitude and 
diversity. 

Unorganized matter may be said to h.ive identity 
in the i^ersistence of the parts or molecules of which 
I it coii.siittN. Organized liodics have identity so long 
as organization and life remain. An oak which from 
a siiiull pliiiit becomes a great tree is still the same 
tree. Fleming. 


I 

I 

! 


2. The condition of being the same with 
sometliing described or claimed, or of pos- 
sessing a chara(!ter asserted; as, to establish 
the identity of stolen goods.— iden- 
tity, in philvs. the sameness of the conscious 
subject throughout its existence: our being 
the same persons from the commencement 
to the end of life while the matter of the 


body, the dispositions, habits, and thoughts 
of the miml are continually changing.- 
Syfttem or doctrine qf identity, in phtlos. 
(otherwise called Identimn), a name which 
has been given to the metaphysical theory 
of the German writer Schelling. It teaches 
tliat the two elements of thought, objective 
and subjective, are absolutely one; that 
matter and mind are opposite poles of the 
same infinite substance; and that creation 
and tlie Creator are one. Fleming.--Prin- 
ciple of identity, in phUoe, the principle 
that a thing is what it is and not another. 
SubstantinT& the same as the Principle (f 
Contradiction. 

Ideoffrapll (id'S-d-graf), n. A character, 
symbol, or figure which suggests the idea of 
an object without expressing Its nama 

Meograpldo,IdeograpMcsa(id^d-6-gi^'Ik. 
id'e-o-graf'^ik-ol), a. jjQr. idea, an idea, and 
graphs, writing.] 1. Representing ideas in- 
dependently of sounds; speciftoally. a tenn 
applied to that mode of writing which, by 
moans of symbols, figures, or hieroglyphics,, 
suggests tne idea of an object without ex- 
pressing its name. Part of the Chinese'^char- 
acters are ideographic, and the hierogly- 
phic characters of the ancient Rgyptiims 
were of the same description. 

(id'e-O-graf'ik-al-U), adv. 


Ideographically 

In an iaeographic 


ic manner. 


IdeograplAos'(id'6-d-grafIkB), n. A method 
of writing in Ideographio characters. See 
IDBOORAPHIO. 

Ideogntphy (Id-s-og^ra-flx n. A system or 
treatise of writing In Ideographio charac- 
ters or symbols, as in some systems of short- 
liond writing and the like. 


Fate, fSr, fat, fall; mS, met, her; pine, pin; nAte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; y. So. fey* 
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UeolOilcal (id^d-d-loJ'U-al), a. Pertaininff 
to ideology. 


I ^uld wiUinifly have . . . persevered to the end 
in the wne abstinence which I have hitherto ob- 
served from ideological discussions. y. S. Mill. 


Ideologist (id-e-oPo-JlBt), n. 1 . One who 
treats of Ideas; one who indulges in ideas or 
theories; one who fabricates ideal schemes. 
2. One who believes in or advocates the doc- 
trines of ideology. 

Ideology (id.6-oro-Ji), n. [Idea, and Or. 
wgoe.] The science of ideas or of mind; a 
term applied by the later disciples of the 
French philosopher Condillac to the history 
and evolutions of human ideas, considered 
as so many successive modes of certain ori- 
ginal or mnsformed sensations ; that sys- 
tem of mental philosophy which exclusively 
derives our knowledge from sensation. 
ldOO-niOtlOll(id'£-d-md-BhonXn. In physud. 
motion arising from a dominant idea, 
neither voluntary nor purely rellex. 8co 
IPBO-MOTOR. 

Ideo-motor (id'e-d-m6t^dr), n. In physiol, 
a name given by Dr. Carpenter to muscular 
movements, the result of complete engross- 
ment by an idea, which lip regards as auto- 
matic, altliough originating in the cere- 
brum. 


Idea (idz), n. pi. [L. idtis, the ides.] In the 
ancient Roman calendar the 13th of Jan- 
uary, February, April, June, August, Sep- 
tember, November, and December, and the 
15th of March, May, July, and October. 
Eight days in each month are soinetimcs 
called by this name, but only one should 
strictly receive it, the others being reckoned 
as so many days before the ides. 


A soothsayer bids you beware the idts of March. 

Shak. 

Id eat (id est). [L ] That is. 

IdiOOraay (i-dl-ok'ra-si), n. [Or. Urns, pro- 
per, peculiar to one*s self, and kmsis, mix- 
ture, temperament, from Icerannymi, to 
mix.] Peculiarity of constitution: that tem- 
perament or state of constitution which is 
peculiar to a person; idiosyncrasy. 
Idlooratia Idtocratical (i'dl-o-krat^^k, 
i'di-d-krav'ik-al), a, rociiliar in constitu- 
tion; idio.syncratic. 

Idiocy (i'di-o -si), 7i. [Or. UliAjtci4i. See 
Idiot.] The state of being an idiot; na- 
tural absence or marked defect of under- 
standing. 

1 will undertake to convict a man of itiiocy if he 
can not see the proof th.it three .'ingles of a tri.'uigle 
arc ciiual to two right angles. F. //'. Robertson. 


IdloelectrlC(i'<ii-o-e-lek"trik). a. [Or. idws^ 
separate from others, peculiar to one's self, 
and K. electric. ] Electric by virtue of its own 
peculiar properties, or manifesting electri- 
city in its natural state: said of substances. 
Idiom (i'di-om),7i. iVr.idioine,L. idioina^trom 
Or. idiofna, from idios, proper, or peculiar 
to one's self.] 1. A mode of expression pe- 
culiar to a language; peculiarity of expres- 
sion or phraseology; a phrase stamped bv 
the usage of a language or of a writer with 
a signincation otlier than its grammatical 
or logical one. 

And to Just idioms fix our doubtful speech. Prior. 

Every good writer has much idiom. Landor. 

2. The genius or peculiar cost of a language. 

He followed their language, but did not comply 
with the idiom of ours. Dryden. 


a Dialeot; peculiar form or variety of Ian- 
matte. --Idiom, Idiotism. Mr. Marsh would 
distinguish these words as follows, but the 
second of them is really little used, idiom 
generally being employed instead. Idiom 
may be employed loosely and figuratively 
as a synonym of language or dialect, but 
in its proper sense it sigpiftes the totalitv 
of the general rules of construction which 
characterise the syntax of a particular lan- 
guage and distinguish it from that of other 
tongues. Idiotigm, on the other hand, 
should be taken to denote tlie systematic 
exemption of particular words, or combi- 
nations of particular words, from the gen- 
eral syntactical rules of the language to 
which they belong; or, in a more limited 
sense, wo may apply the same term to 
phrases notoonstrueted according to native 
etymology and syntax, and whose meaning 
is purely arbitrary and conventional, and 
then they would properly be styled epeeial 
idioHama. In a general way, the idiom of a 
language consists in those regular and uui- 
form laws of grammatical construction 
which characteruBe its syntax: its idiotiama 
are abnormal and individual departures not 
only from universal grammar, but ftom its 
own idiom. 


Idiomatio, Idioinatical(i'di-6-mat^ik, i^i- 
d-mat"ik-al), a. Peculiar to a language; per- 
taining to the particular genius or modes of 
expression which belong to a language; as, 
an idiomatic phrase. 

, Milton mistakes the idiomatieal use and meaning 
of * inunditia:.' T. IVarton. 

Idiomatically (i'di-5-mat'^ik-aMi), adv. In 
an idiomatic manner; according to the 
idiom of a language. 

Idiopathetlc (I'dl-d-pa-thet^'lk), a. Relating 
to idiopathy; idiopathic. 

Idiopathetically (i Mi-o-pa-thet^'ik-alll), 
adv. Same as laiopathieally. 

IdiopatMo (i'dl-d-path"ik), a. [See Idio- 
pathy.] Pertaining to idiopathy; indicat- 
ing a disease not preceded and occasioned 
by any other disease: opposed to sympto- 
matic. 

Idiopatlllcal (Pdi-d-pat]i"ik-al}, a. Same as 
Idiopathic. 

IdiopathicaUy (i'dl-d-path^'lk-aMi), adv. 
In tile manner of an idiopathic disease; not 
symptomatically. 

Idiopathy (i-di-op'a-thi), n. [Or. idios, pro- 
per, peculiar, and pathos, suffering, disease, 
from paschu, to suffer.] 1. An idiopathic 
state or condition of disease; a morbid state 
or condition not preceded and occasioned 
by any other disease.— 2. A jieculiar or in- 
dividual characteristic or affection. 

Men are so full of their own fancies aiul idio. 
patkies that thev sc.irt.e ha\*c the civility to inter- 
change any words with a stnanger. Dr. If. More. 

IdiO-repulaive (iMI-6 rc-pul«"lvy a. Re- 
pulsive by itself; as. the idio- repulsive power 
of heat. 

Idiosyncrafly (iMi-o-Rin"kra-8i). n. [Or. 
idios, proper, syn, with, and krasis, tom- 
perament. ] A peculiarity of mental or pliy- 
sical constitution or tciiiperameut; charac- 
teristic susceptibility; characteristic belong- 
ing to and distliiguishiiig an individual; 
idiocrasy. 

Not only is there but one way of doing things 
rightly, but there is only one way of seeing them, and 
that is seeing the whole of tlieiii, without any choice, 
or more intense perception of one point th.in .another, 
owing Co our special idtosyptcrasies. Huskin. 

Idiosyncratic, Idl083mcratical (Pdi-d-sin- 
krat'^ik, i'di-d-siii-krat'^ik-al), a. Relating 
to idiosyncrasy; of peculiar temper or dis- 
position. 

Idiot (i'di-oi), a. [L. idiota. Or. idiotes, a pri- 
vate, vulgar, unskilled person, from idios, 
private or one’s own, peculiar to one’s self, 
strange; Sp. and It. idiota, Fr. idiot.] l.f One 
wholly taken up with his own affairs; a pri- 
vate person, as opposed to one in a public 
office. 

St. Austin affirmed that the plain places of Scrip- 
ture arc sufficient to all laics, and all idiots or pri- 
vate persons. Jter. Taylor, 

2. t An unlearned, ignorant, or foolish per- 
son; one unwise. 

Christ was received of idiots, of the vulgar people, 
and of the simpler sort. Blount. 

3. A human being <lcstitute of reason or the 
ordinary intellectual powers of iiian; one 
who is bom totally deficient in understand- 
ing or who has lost It through sickness, so 
as to have no lucid intervals, as distin- 
guished from a liuiatic, who has lucid in- 
tervals. 

Idiot (i'di-ot), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling an idiot; afflicted with idiocy; idiotic. 

The talc of Betty Foy, 

The t'diot mother of an idiot boy. Byron. 

Idlotcy (i'di-ot-sl), n. State of being an 
idiot; idiocy. 

Idlotbalamus, IdiotbalamouB (id ' i-c - 

thal"a-inus), a. [Or. idios, peculiar, and 
thalamos, a receptacle.] In hot. having a 
different colour or texture from the thallus: 
a term used in speaking of lichens. 

Idiotic, ldiotical(i’di-ot'ik, i-di-ot1k-al),a. 
l.t Peculiar; plain; simple.— 2. Wko or re- 
lating to an idiot; foolish ; sottish. 
Idioucally (i-di-ot'ik-al-li), adv. In an idi- 
otic manner; foolishly. 

Idiotioon (l-di-ot'ik-on), n. [Gr. ididfikon, 
from idios, proper to one's self. ] A dictionary 
confined to a particular dialect, or contain- 
ing words and phrases peculiar to one part 
of a country. 

IdiOtifih (i'di-ot-ish), a. Like an idiot; par- 
taking of Idiocy; foolish. 

IdiOtlBin (i'di-ot-izm), n. [Fr. idiot isme; 
Gr. iditUismos, a form of speech taken 
from the vulgar, from idios, peculiar to 
one's self.] 1. An idiom; a peculiarity of 
expression; a mode of expression peculiar 
to a language; an abnormal departure from 


the grammar or usages of a language. See 
under Idiom. 

Scholars sometimes . . . give terminations nnd 
suitable to their native language unto words 
newly invented. Sir M. Hale. 

2. Idiocy. 'Mere ignorance or idiotism.* 
Shaftesbury, 

IdiOtixe (i'ai-ot-Ix), v,i. To become stupid. 
IdiOtry (rdi-ot-ri), n. Idiocy. [Rare.] 
Idiotype (i'di-d-tip), n. [Gr. idios, peculiar, 
and typos, impression.] In chern. (a) a 
term applied by Guthrie to bodies derived 
by replacement from the same substance, 
including the typical substance itself. Am- 
monia, for example, Is idiotypic with ethy- 
laminc, phenylamino, and all the organic 
bases derived from it by substitution, and 
these are idiotypic one with the other. (5) A 
term applied by Woekenroder to ceiwu 
non-crystalline organic bodies which, accord- 
ing to his observations, exhibit certain aiml- 
larities of structure. Watts. 

Idlotjrpic (Fdi-d-tip"ik),a. In chem. having 
the nature or character of an idiotype. 

Idle (i'dl), a. [A. Sax. idel, vain, empty, Idle; 
D. ijdel, O. Sax. idal, O.H.G. fto2,G. eitel, idle; 
from root meaning to shine (Skr. idh, Gr. 
aithO, to burn), hence vain. ] 1 . N ot engaged 
in any occupation or employment; unoc- 
cupied; Inactive; doing nothing. 

Why stand yc here all the day idle I Mat. xx. 6. 

2. Slothful; given to rest and case; averse to 
labour or employment; lazy: as, an id/e man; 
an idle fellow.— 3. Affording leisure; vacant; 
not occupied; as, idle time; bile hours.-' 

4. Remaining unused; unemployed. 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung. Milton. 

5. Producing no effect; useless; vain; inef- 
fectual; fruitless; ns, idle rage. 

Down their idle weapons dropped. Milton. 
His hand the good man fastens on the skies. 

And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. Young. 

fl. t Unfruitful ; barren ; not productive of 
good. * Antres vast and deserts idle. * Shxxk. 
7. Trifling; of no importance; irrelevant; 
as, an idle story; an idle reason. 

Hvery idle word that men shall sneak they shall 
give un account thereof in the day of Judgment. 

Mat. xii. yb. 

—Idle worms, f worms which were believed 
to breed in the Angers of an idle person. 

Keep thy h.inds in thy iiiufT, and warm the idle 
rvorms in thy fingers' ends. Beau. ^ FI. 

Shakspere has reference to this belief in 
the following passage:— 

Her waggoner, a small gray-coated gnat, 

Nfit half so big as a round fittle rvorm 
Prick'd fn»in the laMyJinger of a maid. 

Rom. and Jul. i. 4. 

-Idle, Lazy. To be idle is to be unem- 
ployed, or to shirk one's proper tasks and 
duties, and do nothing useful; to be lazy is 
to have a strong repugnance to physical 
effort, and especially industrious employ- 
ment. An industrious man may be idle but 
he cannot be lazy. — Syn. Unoccupied, un- 
employed, vacant, inactive, iiidniciit, slug- 

? :iRn. slothful, useless, ineffectual, futile, 
rivolous, vain, trifling, unprofitable, unim- 
portant. 

Idle (IMI), v.i. pret. & pp. idled; ppr. idling. 
To lose or spend time in inaction or without 
being employed in business. 

Idle (Fdl), V. t. To sjiend in idleness; to waste ; 
to consume: generally followed by away; as, 
to idle away time. 

If you have but an hour, will you improve that hour 
instead of idling it a-way f Chesteiyield. 

Idleheaded (IMl-hed-ed), a. [Idle and 
head. ] 1. Foolish ; unreasonable. — * Idle- 

headed seekers.' Carete.— 2. Delirious; in- 
fatuated. I Haro.] 


Upon this loss she fell idleheaded. VFstrange. 


ZUel^t (Fdl-li), adv. Same as Idly. Dp. 

Idleneas (Tdl-nes). n. The condition or 
quality of being idle, in the various senses 
of that word: inactivity; slothfulness; use- 
lessness; triviality: unprofitableness: worth- 
lessness. 'Either to have it sterile with 
idleness or manured with industry.* Shak. 


Through idleness ot t\\t hands the house droppeth 
through. Ecct. x. 18. 

—Love in idleness, the flower Kioto tricolor. 
Shak. 


Idlepated (rdl-p&t-ed), a. Idleheaded; 
stupid. 

Idler (Id'l^r), n. 1. Oue who docs nothing;, 
one who spends his time in inaction or 
without being engaged in business; a laay 
person; a sluggard.— 2 . Maut. a person on 
board a ship who, because liable to constant 
day duty, is not required to keep night- 


oh^cAaln; 5h, So. loeA; g.flro; J,/ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sln^; TH, f^en; th, eftiu; w, trig; wb, uAig; zh, azure. -Sea KsY. 
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watch. — 3 . In mach. an idle-whoel (which 

Idle8by,t n. All idlo or lazy person. 

Those * nihil ajjentes,* tdleshys^ or * male a^entes,' 
ill spenders of their time. If'htiiotk. 

IdlesB, Idlesset (ItVles), /». idleness. 

The tables were drawn, it was idltrse all ; 

Xniffht and pa^c and household squire. 

Loiter'd through the lofty hall, * 

Or crowded round the ample fire. -vi> //'. Scoit. 

Idle-wheel (rdl-whel), w, in it ciir- 

rier-whecl; a wheel (C) phuied between two 
others (A and B) for the purpose simply of 
transferring the motion from one axis to 
the other without change of direction. If 



A and B were in contact they would revolve 
In opposite directions; but in conaeqtieiico 
of the intermediate axis of c they revolve 
in tlie same direction, and without suiy 
change of the velocity-ratio of the pair. 

Idly (Idll). adv, 1. In an idle manner; la- 
zily; sluggishly; uselessly; in a tiitiing way; 
carelessly; vainly; iiicifcctually. 

A shilling spent £d/y by a fool in-iy be s;ived by a 
wiser person. i'ranA'itn. 

j4iofu ! — that worn-out word. 

So id/y spoken, and so coldly he.ird. Lord Lytton. 

Let this and other .'lUeg.itions. suitable unto it. 
cease to bark any longer against the truth. 

Hooker. 

Idocrase (I'dO-kras). n. [Or. eidos, form, 
and kroifuf, mixture. 1 A mineral, the ve- 
Buvian of Werner, sometimes iniissive, and 
very often in shining prismatic crystals. Us 
primitive form is a four-sided prism with 
fMiuare bases. It is found near Yosuvius in 
unaltered rocks cjocttHl by the volcano; 
also ill primitive rocks in various other lo- 
calities. Called also yesuvian or Pyrami- 
dal Oarnetf and differing from cumin on 
garnet chiefly in form. 

Idol (I'dol), n. fKr. idoU^ L. idalum, Or. 
eidolon, from eido 9 , fnnii. etdo, to see. | 

1. t An image, shape, or representation of 
anything. 

PalkLS her favours varied, and addressed 

An idoi that liihttiiina did present 

In structure of her every linc.imciit. Chapman. 

2. An image of a divinity; a representation 
or symbol of a deity niado or consecratefl as 
an object of worship. 

All the gods of tlie n.Uions arc tdois. Ps. xevi. 5 . 

3. Any person or thing on which we strongly 
set our affections; that to which we are ex- 
cessively, often improperly, attached. 

An idof is ainr thing which usurps the pl.^ce of God 
in the hearts ofliis ratininil creatures. S. Miller. 

4. A false notion or conception; prejudice; 
erroneous opinion; fallacy. *The xdoU of 
preconceived opinion.' Coleridge. [This last 
sense of the word idol is due to Bacon, who 
used idolon in the same way as Plato the Or. 
eidolon, though Bacon himself docs not 
seem to have used the English equivalent 
idol. Bacon divided the fallacies or mis- 
conceptions that beset mankind into four 
classes: 1, idols of the tribe {idola triJbue), 
fallacies incident to humanity in general; 
2, idols of the den {idola speetmY misap- 
prehensions traceable to the peculiar men- 
tal or bodily constitution of the indivi- 
dual; 3, idols of the market-place (idola/ort), 
errors due to the influence of mere woHs or 
phrases; 4, idols of the theatre (ido/a tkeatri), 
errors due to the prevalence of imperfect 
philosophical systems or misleading methods 
of demonstration.] 

IdolMtrOit n. An idolater. Chaueer. 

IdolatW 0-<lol'afc-Ar), n. fFr. idolatre, L. 
idoMatra, Or, eid6lotatrt% an Idol-worship- 
per. See IDOLATRY.] 1. A worshipper of 
idols; one who pays divine honours to im- 
ages, statues, or representations of anything 
made by hands; one who worships as a 
deity that which is not God; a pagan.— 
2. An adorer; a great admirer. 

Jonson was an idolater of the ancientn. Hurd. 

Idolatress (I-dorat-res), n. A female wor- 
shipper of idola 

That uxorious king whose heart, though large. 

Beguiled ^ fair faoimirtstes, feU 

To idols fouL Mitten. 


Idolatrloalt (I-dol-aYiik-al), a. Tending to 
Idolatry. idofafrieaf aacriflee.' Hooper, 

Idolatme (i-dorat-riz), e.t. To worsliip 
idols; to practise idolatry. 

And as the Persians did idolatrise 

Unto the sun, //' Browne. 

Idolatrise (I-doPat-riz), o,t. To adore; to 
worship. 

Idolatrous (l-doPat-rus), a, 1. Pertaining 
to idolatry; partaking of the nature of ido- 
lati 7 or of the worship of false gods ; con- 
sisting in the worship of idols; as, idola- 
trom worship. 

The Saxons were a sort of idolatrous pagans. 

Temple. 

2. Consisting in or partaking of an excessive 
attachment or reverence; us, an idolatroua 
veneration for antiniiity. 

Idolatrously O-dorat-rus-ll), adv. In an 
idolatrous manner; with excessive rever- 
ence. 

Idolatry (I-dorat-ril, n. fKr. idolatrie; L. 
itiololatria; Or. eidOloiatreia - eidolon, idol, 
an<l latreuo, to woi*ship or serve.] 1. The 
worship of idols, images, or anything made 
l»y hands, or which is not God; the worship 
of some inanimate object. * The dark idola- 
t ries of alienated J udali. ’ Milton. 

Idolatry is not only an arcounting or worshipping 
that fur Cod wliich is not 1 tod, but it is also a wor- 
shipping the true lk>d in a way unsuitable to his na- 
ture, and particularly by the medUtion of images 
and corporeal rescmlil.inccs. South. 

1 2. Excessive attachment to or veneration for 
I any person or thing, or that which borders 
tm adoration. 

I loved tlie m;in (5?h.aksperc). and do honour his 
memory <iti this .side idolatry as much .as .iiw. 

B. yousou. 

Idol-fire (Vdol-flr), n. A tiro burned In 
honour or on the altar of an idol. * A wind 
to puff your idol-firea.* Tennyson. 

Idoilflbt (i'dol-iah), a. Idolatrous. * Idol- 
ish temples.' Milton. 

IdoUsm (i'dol-izm), 11 . The woi*ship of idols. 
IKare. j 

How wilt thou reason with thorn, how refute 

Their idolisms, tratlitions, paradctxcs? Mtltou. 

Idolist (rdol-ist). n. A worshipper of 
images. * /dofui/x and atheists.' MUton, 

IdoUze (Pdol-iz), o f. pret. d; pp. idolized; 
ppr. Uimzinq. 1. To worship as an idol; to 
make an idol of; as, the l^gyptians idolized 
the ibis.— 2. To love to excess; to love or 
reverence to adoration; as, to idolize gold; 
to idolize children; to idolize a hero. 

Idolize t (i'dol-iz). v.i. To jiractisc iilol-wor- 
shlp. * To idolize after the manner of Egypt. * 
Pnirhairn. 

Idolizer idolizes; 

one who loves to reverence. ‘ An idolizer of 
antiquity.' WarburOm. 

Idolodast (I-did'o-klast), a. [Or. eidolon, an 
idol, and klao, to break.] An idol or image- 
breaker; an iconoclast. Hare, 

IdolOllSi (i'dol-us), a. Idolatrous. 

Idol-shell (i'dol-shelX n, A name some- 
times given to the shells of the genus Am- 
pullaria (which see). 

Idol-worship (Tdol-w'Ar-ship), n. The wor- 
ship of idols or images. 

IdoneOUS (l-dr/ne-us), a. fL. idonevs, pro- 
per, suitable ] Fit; suitable; proper; con- 
venient; adequate. [Rare.] 

The idoneous vehicle of abuse ag.iinst the Rst<ib- 
lishnient. Colerifi^e. 

Idrialln, IdrlaUneOd'ri-a-lin), ? 1 . A fusible 
inflammable substance containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained from idi'ia- 

Idrlallte (hrri-a-llt), n. A massive and 
oparjiio mineral with greasy lustre, peenish 
or brownish- black colour, and blackish 
streak inclining to red. It is found in the 
quicksilver mines of Idria In Cai-niola. 

Idyl, Idyll (I'dII), n, [L. idyllium, Gr. eidyl- 
Hon, supposed vo he from eidos, form.] A 
short poem, of which the object, or at least 
the necessary accompaniment, is said to bo 
a vivid and simple representation of ordi- 
nary objects in pastoral nature or of scenes 
or events of pastoral life ; as, the idyls of 
Thoocritiia Among the idyls in English 
poetry may be ranked Goldsmith’s Dfserfsd 
Village, Burns's Cottar's Saturday Night, Ac, 
Idyllic a-dil'ik). a. Of or helon^ng to idyU 
or pastoral poetry. 

'leld, v,t An old contraction of yield in the 
phrase 'God 'ield you.* See Yield, t,t, 1. 

ler-OO n. [Gaol, iar^ after, ogha, 

grandchild,] A great-grandchild. [Scotch.] 

Till hU wee curlle John’s ier^. 

When ebbing Hfc nae mair shall flow, 

The last sad inounfful rites bestow. Stems, 


IeroiliailQy(i'Ar-o-inan-si),n. Same as Hisr- 

ontaney. 

If (if), earn, [A. Sax. O.S. and So. gif, if; O.G. 
ibu, G. OS, if, whether; Goth, tda, whether, 
Jabai, if; Icel. ef, if, which seems allied to 
ifa, ifa, to doubt, Sw. jef, a doubt The 
suggestion made by Home Tooke that if 
or gif is the imperative of the verb to 
give, though plausible. Is controverted by 
the form of the particle In other Teutonic 
languages.] 1 . A particle used to introduce a 
conditional sentence, equal to— in ease that, 
granting that supposing that, allowing that 

If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread. Mat. iv. 3. 

2 . Whether: in dependent clauses. 'Unoer- 
taln, t/by augury or chance.’ Dryden, 

Site doubts >/two and two make four. Prior. 
If was formerly often followed by that; as, 
if that John shall arrive in season, 1 will 
send him with a message. 

ITalth (i-fath'), adv. Abbreviation of In 
Jf'aith, Indeed; truly, ' r/aith, 1*U oat 
nothing.* Shak, 

ITecfilS ( 1 -feka'). An ozclainatlou equiva- 
lent to rfaith. 

Leon, Art thou iiiy bnyf 

Mam. Ay, my good lord. 

Leou. r/eckst Shak. 

Iforln, n. In Celtic myth, the Hades of the 
ancient Gauls, where the wicked were tor- 
tured by beii^ chained in the lairs of dragons, 
subjected to incessant distillation of polsoui^ 
exposed to serpents and savage beasts, Ac, 
l^BUriC a-ga-BU'rik), a. [Malay igasiua, s 
vomiting nut, the strychnos bean.] The 
term applied t«> an acid contained in very 
small quantity in St. Ignatius' bean, in nux 
vomica, and in the root of Strychnos eolu- 
brina. 

Igloo (ig^b), n. 1 . The name given by the 
Esfiiiimaux to a hut made of snow. Hence - 



Igloo or Seal's llouse^shown in toetloa. 

2 . The excavation which a seal makes in the 
snow over its breathing-holo, for the protec- 
tion of its young. 

Iguarot (ig-nR'rO), n. [It] A blockhead. 

It was intolerable insolence in such ijmaroes to chal- 
lenge this for Popery, which they understood not. 

Mountain. 

Ignatius* Bean (lys-nh'shus bSnX n. See 
Saint TON ATiuB’ bban. 

Igneous (ig'nfl-us), a. [L. igneue, from fomls, 
Are, allied to 8 kr. agnt, fire.] 1. Pertaining’ 
to, consisting of, having the nature of, or 
resembling fire; as, coipnseles; ig- 

neous meteors; ^neoue appearances. — 8 . Pro- 
duced by or resulting from the action of 
fire; as, igneous rocks. 

Ifenescent (ig-nes'sent), a. [L. igneeems, ig- 
neseentie, ppr. of igneeeo, to become life, 
from ignis, fire.] Emitting sparks of file 
when struck, especially wiUi steel ; scintil- 
lating; as, ^^scent stones. 

Ignescent (iR-nes'sent). n. Anything that 
omits sparks: specifically, a stone or mineral 
that gives out sparks when stmok, especially 
with steel or iron 

Many other stones, beildes this class of HmMenUs, 
produce a real sclntUmtlon when struck amnst steel. 

Tnftu.Pstwtrpt, 

IknlOOUst (ig-nlk'oMst), n. (l. ig^Us, ire, 
andeolo, to worship] A worshlpj^ of fire. 
Ignlfkrous Qg-nlfdr-nsX e, []L 
nis, fire, enafero. to besr.) Prodnoiu fire. 
Ignifluous (Ig-nim-usX a. [L. <fn{fiiiiis— 


F&te, fir, fat, fgll; md, met, hSr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tfilie, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt,. 8 o. abuns; y, 80 . fsp. 
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Hence, t>roker, lacquey and shame 

Pliniie thy life, and live aye with thy name. SAmJt, 


Are, and yfuo, to flow.] Flowing with 

IfcnMirt Wni-fi ),».<. pret. A pp. ianifled; 
ppr. ignifytng, [L. iffnits, flro, and/acw, to 
make. ] To form into Are. 
ZgalgeilCms/ig-niJ'en-iu), a, [L. ignit, and 
mgno, genut, to beget, produce.] Produced 
by fire; as, a part of the crust of the earth 
is supposed to bo igntgeiiavs. 
l^^lpotonce (ig-nip'o-tens), n. Power over 

Ifnl^teilt (ig-nip'o*tent), a, [L. ignipotenut 
wnxpoteniiB-^ignUt Are, andpotens, power- 
ful.] Presiding over Are. * Vulcan is called 
iht povfec ignipote'tU.* Pope, 

Zgnia-fiitiiua (Vnls-fatTi-us), n. pi. Umea- 
latlll(ig'nfcfBVu-i). [L., foolish-Are.J A 
meteor or light that appears in thenight, and 
flits about in the air a little above tlie surface 
of the earth. It appears chiefly in marshy 
places, or near stagnant waters, or in church- 
yards, and is generally supposed tcj be pro- 
duced by the decomposition of animal or 
vegetable substances, or by the evolution of 
gases which spontaneously inflame in the 
atmosphere. It is popularly known by such 
names as TFiW-o'-mc-a’wp, Jack-a4anteni, 
CorpHe-candle, &c. 

(Jg-nit'), v.t pret. ife pp. ignited; ppr. , 
tgnUing. [L. ignU, Are.] I'o kindle or set | 
on Are; to communicate Are to, or to render 
luminous or red by heat; as, to ig^Ute char- 
coal or inm. 

Ignite (ig-nit'), v.i To take Are; to become 
red with heat. 

A fuzec fell upon the hot sand aiu! iirnited. 

RUhardstoH. 

(ig*nit'l-bl), a. Capable of being 

l|^tion (ig-ni'shon), n. 1. The act of ignit- 
ing, kindling, or seLtiiig on Am. —2. 'J'hc state 
of being ignited, kindled, or set on Arc. 
IgniVOmoUB (ig nlv^i-mus), a, [L. ignivo- 
muit— igjiie. Are, and vonw, to vomit. ] Vomit- 
ing Are. ' Ignvdrnnoiismoxmtaim,* Derham. 
ttnoblUty f (ig-ii6-biri-ti), n, ignobleness; 
humbleness of birtlL 

Pope Sixtus the fifth, who was n very poor man’s 
son . . . would sport with his Ration, 

Iteoble (ig-ntV bl), a. [Fr. , from L. igmb Hie — 
tn, and gnohilie, or n^Uia, illustrious, widely 
known, fniiii root of gmsco, to know. See 
I^OBLK. ] 1. Of low birth or family; not 
noble; not illustrious.— 2. Moan; worthless. 
‘Graft with ignoble plants.* iSViaAr.— 3. Not 
honourable; base; as, an ignoble motive. 

Never yet 

Wa.s noble man but niude ignohie t.^Ik, Tmuyson, 

SVN. Degenerate, degraded, mean, base, dis- 
honourable, reproachful, disgraceful, shame- 
ful, scandalous, infamous. 

Ignoble t (ig-nO'bl), v.t. To make ignoble or 
vile ; to disgrace ; to bring into disrepute. 
Bacon, 

IgnObleneSB (ig-ndbl-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being ignoble; want of dignity; 
meanness. 

Ignobly (ig-nobli), ado. In an ignoble man- 
ner; not nobly or honourably; meanly; dis- 
gracefully; basely; as, ignobly bom; the 
troops ignobly fled. 

Q^oniiniOUB (Ig-nO-ml'nl-us), a. [L. igno- 
minioatta. See laNOMlNY.] 1. Marked with 
Ignominy; incurring public dls^ace; shame- 
ful; reproachful; dishonourable; Infamous; 
as, whipping, cropping, and branding are 
igfiominiou-a punishments. * With other vile 
and ignomintotia terms.* Shak.~~2, Deserv- 
ing ignominy; despicable; worthy of con- 
tempt. 

One single, obscure, igHominious projector. Sw(/t. 

l^onilllOUBly (Ig-ud-mi'ni-uB-li), ado. In 
an ignominioim manner; meanly; disgrace- 
fully; shamefully. 

It is some allay to the infamy of him who died 
namini^Hsiyt to be buried privately. South, 

Ignominy (Ig'nO-ml-ni), n. [L. ign/omiaia-^ 
Ml, not, and ynoman, notnen, name, fame, 
from root of L. gnoaeo, to know. See Know.] 

1. Public disgrace; shame; reproach; dis- 
honour; infamy. 

Their generals have been received with honour 
after their defeat; yoigs with ignominy after con- 
quest. Addison, 

Vice begins In mistake, and ends in ignominy. 

Rambler, 

B. An act deserving disgraco; an ignominious 
act— B.t A single Instance of ignominious 
treatment. I/dbH. 

(Ig'nO-mi), n. An abbreviation of 


Ignoramua (ig-no-ra^mus), u. pi. ignora- 
muaea (ig-nd-ra*muB-e:eX [b. lat pers. pi. 

f »reaind.of Mrnoro— lit weareignoraut. See 
ONORE.] 1. In toie, the indorsement which 
a grand-jury formerly made on a bill pre- 
sented to them for inquiry, when there was 
not evidence to support the charges, on 
which all proceedings were stopped, and the 
accused person was discharged. The phrase 
now in use is, ‘not a true bill,* or ‘ not found. ' 
2. An ignorant person ; a vain pretender to 
knowledge. *Au ignoTOdnua in place and 
power.* South, 

IftnoraAOe (ig^uo-rans), n. [L. ignorantia, 
Irom ignorana. See iGMoliANT.] The state 
of being ignorant; want of kuitwlcdge in 
general, or want of knowledge as to a par- 
ticular suliject; the condition of not being 
cognizant or aware; inacqiiaintance. 

/gnorance gives one a large ninge of probabilities. 

(reorge hliot. 

We always attriiiute the failure of any .anticip.ition 
lo our ignorance or mistake respecting soinc of the 
circum.st.'^nr.es. If ’hnte/y. 

Ignorant (ig'no-rant), a. [L. ignorana, ig- 
norantia, ppr. of ignoro, to be ignorant. Set? 
Ignore. 1 l. Destitute of knowledge in gen- 
eral, or with regard to some particular; nii- 
instiTLctcd or uninformed; untaught; un- 
enlightened. 

.So foolish was 1. and ignorant: I was as n be.ist 
before thee. Ps. Uxiii. 

Let not judges be so ignorant ot their own right 
as to think there is not left to them, as a priucip.il 
part of their otfie.e, a wise nppliaition of l.iws. 

Bacon. 

2. t Unknown ; undiscovered. * Ignorant con- 
cealment* Shade, — Z. Unacquainted; un- 
conscious. 

Ignorant <if guilt, I fear not shtanie. Dryden. 

StN. Uiiiiistruotcd, untaught, unenlight- 
ened, uninformed, imlcanicd, unlettered, 
illiterate. 

Inoraiit (ig'no-rant). n. A person un- 
taught or uninformed ; one unlettered or 
uiiskilled; an ignoramus. 

I.)id 1 for this take pains to teach 

Our xeuious ignoranU to preaUit /Denham. 

Ignorautln (ig iid-ranViu), n. IFr.] Ecclea. 
one of an order of lay brothers devoted to 
the elementary Instruction of the pour. 
Sometimes called Brother of Charity. 
Ignorantly (ig'nd-rant-ll), ado. In an ig- 
norant manner; without knowledge, iubtruc' 
tiuii, or iuformatiou. 

Whom therefore yc ignorant/y worship, him de- 
clare 1 unto you. Acts xvii. ?3. 

Ignore (Ig-uOrO, v. t. pret. it pp. ignored; ppr. 
ignoring. [L. igiwro, to be ignorant of, from 
vjnarua, nut knowing— m, not, and gnama, 
knowing, from root of (pioaco, to know.] 
l.t Not to know; to be ignorant of. 

Brute and irrational barbarians who may be sup- 
posed rather to ignore the being of God tiuin to 
deny it. Boyle. 

2. In law, to throw out as unsupported by 
evidence: said of a bill. —3. To pass over or 
by without notice; to ac;t as if one were iiii- 
acqiiaiuted with; to shut the eyes to; to 
leave out of account; to disregard; as, to 
ignore facts. 

Ignoring Italy under our feet. 

And seeing things before, behind. E. B. Broivning. 

A late lamented Judge, who found rl.a.ssic.il F.ug- 
lish adecpiate for the expression of his ideas, used 
to protest emphatically ugainst the modern, and as 
he called it fnghtful mord * ignore.' Our regret fi»r 
his decease may be niltlgatca by observing that he 
was taken from us before the horrific compound ' ig- 
norement ' was introduced into our mid.st nv a Can.i- 
dian for the more effectual castigation of Mr. Ckild- 
win Smith. Saturday Ret^. 

Ignorement (ig-nor^ment), n. The act of 
i^oring, or state of being ignored. See 
extract under Ignore, 8. 

IgnOBOlblet (ig-nos'i-bl), a. [L. ignoacibilia, 
From ignoaco, to pardon.] Pardonable. 
ItniOtet (ig'Udt'), a. [L. igfwtua—in, not, 
and gnotua, notua, known.] Unknown. 
*Such very ignote and contemptible pre- 
tenders.* PhiUipa. 

Iguana (ig-wJl'naX n. fSp., from the Hay- 
tian language.] A genus of lacertilian rep- 
tUes, family Iguanldo), natives of tropical 
America, of which there are several speoies, 
some herbivorous and others omnivorous 
They are characterised by a body and tail 
covered with small Imbricated scales; the 
ridge of the back garnished with a row of 
spines, or rather oF elevated, compressed, 
and pointed scales; under the throat a de- 
press and depending dewlap, the edge of 
which is attached to a cartilaginous ap- 
pendage of the hyoid bone; the head covered 
with scaly plates. They are timid, very 
nimble, and live chiefly on trees, but take 


readily to water, in which they swim easily 
and readily. The common iguana (/. tuber- 
culata) is delicate food, and is eagerly hunt- 
ed, being caught by meaus of a noose at- 



Commou Iguana {Iguana tuberculata). 


tached to the enrl of a stick. It is of a 
green colour, and its dewlap is yellow. 
Iguanidas (ig-wa'nl-de), n. » 2 . [Iguana, and 
Gr. eidoa, resemblance.] A family of lacer- 
tilian reptiles belonging to that group which 
liossesBes a columella, whose vertebne are 
concave aiiieriurly, and which have epider- 
mal plates or scales. The family is properly 
restricted to arboreal forms, the terres trial 
genera belonging to the group Agamidav 
The family characters of the Iguauidse are 
—body rounded, inuderaiely thick, some- 
times laterally compressed and fumislied 
with a ridge, vertical plate, or serrated 
crest along the middle line of the back from 
' snout to tip of tail, throat-pouch or dewlap 
, occasionally present. The Iguanidse ai‘e 
either aerodonta (that is, have tho teeth 
placetl on the summit of the Jaw) ur pleuro- 
donta (having the teeth borne on the sides 
of the jaws). U’o the latter class belongs 
the genus Iguana; to the former, the genus 
Chlamydosnnnis. See IGUANA, IGUANOBON. 
IguaHOdon (ig-wa*nd-don), n. [ Iguana, and 
Gr. odom, odontoa, a tooth.] An extinct 
fossil colossal lizard belonging to the lleino- 
saiiria (Omithoscelida), found in the Weal- 
den strata: so called from the resemblance 
of its teeth to those of the iguana. The 

S civic bones were strikingly like those of 
irds, especially in the elongation and slen- 
derness of the ischium, aim there was mid- 
way in its leniri'h the obturator process us 
in birds. The integument of the iguaiiodou 
does not seem to have possessed the spines 
or bony plates of allied Bi>ecies. The ante- 
rior vertebrie were slightly aiiiphiccelous, 
the posterior flat. The preinoxillie were 



Remains of Iguaiiodon. 

T. Right side of lower jaw. 3. a, T wo upper mo- 
tors, external aspect; b, du. inner aspect; c, exter- 
Ht-il aspect of mature lower molar ; d, inner aspect of 
do. 3, Fang. 4, Horn. 

beak-like and without teeth, and the lower 
jaw was notched for the reception of the 
lieak, as in the parrot The teeth were 
large and broad, implanted in sockets, but 
not anchylosed to the Jaw. They were 
transversely ridged. Mantell, its discoverer, 
estimated the length of the animal at fi-om 
flO to 70 feet, but Owen's calculation is 
30 feet. 

Ih rfiyn, n. The garb worn by Mohammedan 
pilgrims, consisting, for men, of two scarfs, 
one folded round the loins and the other 
thrown over the neck and slioulders; for 
women, of a cloak enveloping the whole 
person. 

L H. 8. An abbreviation usually considered 
as standing for Jeaua Hofninum Sahator, 
Jesus the Saviour of Meu, or for in hae 
(cruoe) aalua, in this (cruss^ is salvation; but 
It was originally 1H2, the flrst three, or per- 
haps the flrst two and ihe last letters of 
'IH20T2 (laaoua), Uie Gieek form of Janu, 
Tk^fprau, 1. Chauear. 


A, ohoin; Ah, Sc. loch; g, go; J, joh; A, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 7H, fAen; th, thin; w, trig; wb, triUg; zh, azure.— See Kinr. 
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n-. A prefix, the form cf in when used in 
wonls beginning with 1. It denotes either 
a negation of the sense of the simple word, 
as in Illegal ; or, as the proposition, it de- 
notes in, to, or on, or merely intensifies the 
sense, as in illuminate. See Im-, prefix. 

’lid (ild), v,t All old contraction of yield in 
the phrase *Ood "ild yon.* See Yield, v,t. 1. 
Ilet ftl), n. [A corruption of aisle.] A walk 
or alley in a church or public building. 
Pope. 

net(il).n. [A. Sax. egl, egle, an ear of com; { 
l^ov. (». aigle, An ear of corn, 

neao (il'e-aic), a. Same as Iliac. 
neum (il'e-um). n. [Or. eilO, to roll.] In I 
anat. the lower three-fifths of the small in- * 
tcstino, so called from the convolutions or 
peristaltic motions. See Intestinal Canal 
under Intestinal. 

Ileus (iro-us), n. [L. ; Or. Ueos, eileos, a 
severe pain in the inte.stines.1 1. In pathoL 
(a) colic. (6UUac passion. See under Iliac. 

2. rntestinal intussusception, from the hy- 
pothesis that this state alw'ays exists in 
common colic. 

Ilex (Vleks), u. [L., the holm-oak.] A genus 
t>f evergreen trees and shrubs, nat. order 
Aquifoliaceie or holly tril>e. It compre- 
hends about l&O species, many of which are 
natives of Central America, others occur- 
ring throughout the tropical and temnerute 
regions of the globe, being represented least 
frequently in Africa and Australia. Amoii^ 
the most remarkable of them are— 7. Aqm- 
folium (or common holly see IIOLLYl; the 
I. baleariea (the broad-leaved holly of Min- 
orca), a very handsome species; the I. 
vomitoria of North America, whose loaves 
possess strongly marked emetic qualities; 
and the /. paraguayemU. M hosc leaves are 
consumed iii large quantities in South Ame- 
rica, under the name of Paraguay tea or 
matA Sec PARAflUAY Tea. 
niac, niacal (ipi-ak, i-U'ak-al), a. [L. illa- 
Gus^ from ilia^ the dank or small intestines; 
Gt. eilo, to roll.] 1. Pertaining to the 
ileum or lower bowels.— -2. Pertaining to 
the ilium or dank-bone. ' Iliac region^ the 
side of the abdomen between the ribs and 
the hips . —Iliac arteries, the arteries formed 
by the bifurcation of the aorta, near the 
last lumbar vertebra. They divide into the 
external iliac and internal or hypogastric 
arteries. — Iliac passion, a form of colic, 
whose symptoms are severe griping pain, 
vomiting of a fecal matter, and costi venes.s, 
accompanietl by retraction and spasms of 
the abdominal muscles. 

Tlifi4 (iPi-ad), n. [Or. Ilias, Iliados, from 
Hum, L. Ilium, Troy.] An epic poem in 
the Greek language, in twenty-four books, 
generally regarded as composed by .f lorn or. 
'rhe main or primary subject of this poem 
is the wrath of Achilles and the circum- 
stances resulting from it; in describing 
which the poet exhibits the miserable ctfects 
of disunion and public dissensions. Hence 
the phrase, flias inalf/rum, an Iliad of woes 
or calamities; a world of disasters. The 
whole action of the poem is coiidnod to the 
tenth and last year of the siege of Troy. 
Some critics maintain that the Iliad is not 
one homogeneous poem, but a series of bal- 
lads or rhapsodies on different episodes of 
the Trojan war either by one author (Homer) 
or by flifferent poets, united somewhat 
loosely into a sort of coherent poem. On 
the assumption that Homer was the au- 
thor of the different rhapsodies, it is 
eqtiaUy disputed whether this union was 
effected by himself or by some one after 
him, as Pislstratus. On this theory of the 
Iliad being merely a congeries of ballads or 
rhapsodies strung together it is generally 
conceded that the ballad of Achilles, called 
the AchiUeid, with which the Iliad is re- 
garded os opening and closing, is the orl- 
^nal and the main strain, from which by 
enlargement the Iliad was developed. See 
ACIIILLEID. 

nioiliei IHflin (iTi-siij), n. [From ilex, ilicis, 
the holm-oak.] A non-azotized vegetable 
compound constituting the bitter principle 
of Hex Aquifolium. It forms brownish- 
yellow crystals, verv bitter and febrifuge. 
niflliiAm (Ml-stn'd-eX n. pi. Same as the 
Aqulfoliacem, or holly family of plants. 

Utrnn (iVi-um), n. [From L. ilia, the flank.] 
In anat. the upper part of the hip-bone; the 
flank-bone. 

IHxanthin (l-liks-airthln), n. f L. ilex, holly, 
and Or. xanthos, yellow.] (OiTlInOn.) A 
substance found in the leaves of holly, espe- 
cially in such as are gatliered in August. It 


crystallizes in straw -yellow microscopio 
needles, which melt at 190* to transparent 
rod-yellow drops. It forms a yellow dye 
on cloth prepared with alumina or iron 
mordants. 

nk (ilk), a. [A. Sax. Uo, ylc, the same, from 
t or J/, the instrumental case of the stem i 
«ho, and lie, like; se ilea (masc.), sed and 
thcet ilce (fern, and neut.), tiie same.] The 
same; the very same. [01^1 English and 
Scotch.]— 0/ that Uk, a phrase used to de- 
note that a person's surname and the title 
of his estate are the same ; as, Klnloch of 
that ilk; that is. Klnloch of Kinloch. [Scotch : 
not much used now.] 

flic lUca (ilk, ilk'a), a. [Old forms of each 
(wiiicli see).] Each; every. [Scotch.] 

His honest. son.sie, baws'nt face 

Ay gat him friends in t/Ao place. Burns. 

Ill (il), a. [Probably directly from the Scan- 
dinavian (Teel, illr, adj. ill; Icel. and Sw. 
adv. ilia, ill); the A. Sax. form was itfel. 
Comp. O. iibcl, Qoth. ubils, E. evil, ill is 
therefore a contracted form. Ill has no 
comparative or superlative of its own, their 
places being supplied by worse and worst, 
from a different root. ) 1. Had or evil, in a 
general sense; contrary to good, physical or 
moral: applied to things; evil; wicked; 
wrong; iniquitous; as, his ways ai'e ill. 

Of his own body he was i7/, and gave 
The clergy i/f cx.'unplc. 

2. Producing evil or misfortune; as, an ill 
star. * There’s some Ul planet reigns. * Shak. 

3. Bad; evil; unfortunate; as, an ill end; an 
ill fate. — 4. Unhealthy: insalubrious; ns, an 
ill air or climate.— B. Cross; crabbed; surly; 
peevish; as, ill nature; ill temper— 6. Dis- 
eased; disordered; sick or indisposed; im- 
paired; as, the man is ill; he has been ill 
a long time; he is ill of a fever; an ill 
state of health.- 7. Expressive of an evil 
condition or disposition; ugly; as. HI looks, 
or an ill countenance. —8. Unfavourable; 
suspicious; calling up thoughts of evil; as, 
this affair bears an ill look or asf>cct.— 
9. Not proper; not regular or legitimate; 
rude; unpolished; as, an ill expression in 
grammar; ill inatitiers; ill breeding. * ’rimt's 
an iff phrase.* Shak. - HI turn, (a) an un- 
kind or injurious act. (b) An attack of ill- 
ness. 

m(il), n. 1. Wickedness; depravity; evil. 

Strong virtue, like strong n.'\ttire, .struggles still, 
Hxerts itself and then throws oft the i//. Drydtn. 

2. Misfortune; calamity; evil; disease; pain; 
wiiatever annoys or impairs happiness, or 
prevents success. 

Who can all sense of others’ tils escape, 

Is but a brute at best in human shape. Tate. 

Ill (il), adv. 1. Not well; not rightly or per- 
fectly. *I am very iff at ease.' Shak. 

HI fares the land, to hastening Ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulatc.s and men decay. 

Goldsmith. 

2. Not easily; with pain or difllculty; as, he 
is ill able to sustain the burden. 

/it bears the sex a youthful lover’s fate. 

When just approaching to the nuptial state. 

Dry den. 

Til, prefixed to participles of the present 
or tne past tense, or to adjectives having 
the form of past participles, fonns a great 
numljer of compound words the meaning of 
which is generally sufllciently obvious. In 
the following pages we sliall only give 
such of these compounds as seem to have 
more special meanings or special usages 
attached to them. It is often difficult to 
decide whether iff should bo attached by 
a hyplien to the word it qualifles or not. 
niaWotiiMab'il), a. [Aee Labile.] Not 
liable to fall or err; infallible. 
niabUityt ( iMa-bin-ti ), n. The quality of 
being iilabile; infalltbility. 
macerable (IMas'dr-a-blX a. [L. Hlacera- 
bilis— prefix il tor in, not, and lacerabilis, 
lacerahle, from lacero, to tear.] Not lacer- 
able; incapable of being tom or rent, 
niacnnomble (iMak^ri-mo-bl), a. r^L. iffa- 
eryrimbilis- prefix if for in, not, and faofp- 
mabUis, worthy of tears, from lacryma, a 
tear.] Incapable of weeping. 
ni-aavlBikL (IFad-vIzd), a. Badly advised ; 
resulting from bad advice or the want of 
good; injudicious: tending to produce evil; 
as, the step was iu^vised. 
m-affectM (il'ftf-fekt-edX a. 1. Not well 
inclined or disposed ; as^ ne was iU-dtf^eeied 
to the government.— 2. t Affected with bad 
impressions. Spetuer. 
niapMble (ll-laps'a^blX a. That may il- 
lapse. 

niapie (iblapsO. v.t [L. iUabar, Ulap&ui, to 


slip or slide into— if lor in, into, and labor, 
to fall.] To fall, pass, or glide: usually fol- 
lowed by into. * Powerful being xUapsing 
into matter.* Cheyne. 

niapse (il-iaps*). n. [L. iUapeue, a gliding 
or falling into, from illabor, to fall or slide 
into. See the verb.] 1. A sliding In; an 
imniission or entrance of one thing into an- 
other. 

They sit silent in a thoughtful posture for a short 
time, waiting for an iUapse of the spirit. Jeffrey* 

2. A falling on; a sudden attack. ‘Passion's 
fierce illapse.* Akeneide. 
Illaqueable(iMakfwd-a-bl),a. That may be 
illaquoated or ensnared. Oudworth. [Rare.] 
niaqueate ( il-lak'wa-&tX v. t [L. iUaqueo, 
illaqueatum—il for in, and laqueo, to en- 
snare; laqueus, a snare.] To ensnare; to 
entrap; to entangle; to catch. [Rare.] 

Let not the surpassing eloquence of Taylor dazzle 
you, nor his scholastic retiary versatility of logic 
i/la^ueate your good sense. Celeridpe. 

niaqueation (il-1nk'wB-&"shon), n. l. The 
act of illaquoating or ensnaring. [Rare.]— 
2. A snare. 

Illation (il-la’shnn), n. [L. Hlatia—il for in, 
and latio, a bearing, from fero, latum, to 
bear.] 1. The act of inferring from premises 
or reasons; inference. 

/nation, or inference, . . . consists in nothing but 
the perception of the connection there is between 
the ideas tn each step of the deduction whereby the 
mind comes to see cither the certain agrecinciit or 
disagreement of any two ideas, as in demonstration, 
in wTiich it arrives at knowledge : or their probable 
connection on wliich it withholds Its assent, as in 
opinion. Lochf. 

2. That which is inferred ; an inference ; a 
deduction; a conclusion. 

Fraudulent deductions or inconsequent illations 
from a false conception of things. Sir T. Browne. 

niatlve (ina-tiv). a. [8co illation.] l. Re- 
lating to illation ; that may be inferred, as 
an illative consequence. 2. That denotes 
an inference; as, an illative word or particle, 
as fAen and therefore.- Illative conversion, 
in logic, that in which the truth of the con- 
verse follows from the truth of the proposi- 
tion given: thus, the proposition, ‘No vir- 
tuous man is a rebel,* becomes by iUatlve 
conversion, ‘No rel)el is a virtuous man.' 
‘Religion is the truest wisdom,' similarly 
becomes, ‘The truest wisdom is religion.* 
—Illative sense, a name ^ven by Dr. J. H. 
Newman to the faculty of the human mind 
whereby it forms a final Judgment upon 
the validity of an inference, 
niatlve (iria-tiv), n. That which denotes 
illation or inference; an illative particle. 

This (word) *for' that leads the text in, is both a 
relative aiiil an illative. By. Hail. 

niatlvely (iria-tiv-ll), adv. By illation, in- 
ference, or conclusion, 
niaudable (il-lad'a-bl), a. [Prefix H for in, 
not, and laudable. ] N ot laudable ; not worthy 
of approbation or commendation ; worthy 
of censure or dispraise; as, an Ulaudable 
motive or act. 

For strength, from truth divided and from lust, 
IttaudabU, nought merits but dispraise. Milton. 

Illaudably(il-lsd'a-bllXa(?v. In an illaudable 
manner; without deserving praise, 
ni-blood (ll'hlud), n. Resentment; enmity, 
ni-bred (iPbred), a. Not well bred; badly 
educated or brought up; Impolite, 
ni-breeding (iPhred-ing), n. Want of good 
breeding; impoliteness. 

Ill-conditioned (il’kou-di-shond), a. Being 
in bad order or state, or having bad quali- 
ties; as, he is an Unconditioned feWovr. 
ni-ooneldered (illcon-Bid-6rd>, a. Not well 
considered; done without due deliberation; 
injudicious. 

This feeling has a salutary effect in preventing 
rash and ill-considered mcwaxxcs from being adopted. 

Brouj/ham. 

Ill-<l0nt6nt (illcon-tent), a. Not contented; 
ill at ease. 

So the three, 

Set In this Eden of all plenteousness, 

Dwelt with eternal summer ill-content. Tennyson. 

m^disposed (iPdis-pfizd X a. Not well dis- 
posed; wickedly or maliciously inclined. 
lilecetxrE06SS(U-les*fi-br&*'8d-fi),n.^. [L.afe- 
eetna, a charmer— referring to the pretty 
little annuals giving a charm to waste 
places.] A smul nat. order of exogenous 
plants, chiefly consisting of herbaoeous 
weeds, found In the temperate parts of 
the world. The typical genus is Illecebnim, 
and the order is sometimes callod Parony- 
chlaceis. 

nieoetMTOUSt (IMes’^bnis), a* IL. UUoebnh 
mu, from iUocebra, a charmer, from iUietOt 
to draw gently in or on^U tor in, in, on, 


F&tc, fiir. fat, fell; mS, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt. Sc. abune; y. Sc. Isg. 
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anil lacio, to draw gently. J Alluring; full of 
allurement. 


The study is elegant and the matter iiticebrous, 

Kiyoi. 

IltoOOlvruxil (il-les'e -bruin), n. A genus of 
herbaceous plants of the nat order Illece- 
bi’^eie, containing only one species, 1. ver- 
tieUlatum^ a native of the south of Europe 
and the north of Africa. It is a small pro- 
strate branched annual, with small leaves 
growing in pairs, and axillary clusters of 
small white shining flowers; it occurs in the 
south-west of England. 

nieok (iriek), n. A local name of a flsh, 
the gemmeous dragonet (CaUionymutt lyra). 
Called also Fox and Sktdpin, 

Illegal (il-ld'gal), a. [Preflx U for in, not, 
ana lepal.] Not legal; contrary to law; 
unlawful; illicit; as, an illegal act; illegal 
trade. 

Illegality (IMe-gari-ti), n. The condition 
or quality of being illegal; unlawfulness; as, 
the illegality of trespass, or of false im- 
prisonment 'The illegality of all those 
commissions.* Clarenaon. 

lUegalize (iMe*gal-i/), vX pret. & pp. illegal- 
ized; ppr. Ulegalizing. To render illegal or 
unlawful 

Illegally (il-le'gal-U), ado. In an illegal 
manner; unlawfully; as, a man illegally im- 
prisoned. 

niegalnees (il-lo'gal-nos), n. illegality. 

Illegibility (iMofi-bin-ti), 91. The state or 
mimity of being illegible. 

Illegible (iMe*Ji-bn, a. [Prefix il for in, not, 
and legilfte.] That cannot be read; obscure 
or defaced so that the words cannot bo 
known. 


The secretary poiircil the ink-box all over the 
writings, and so dcf.iccd them that they were inadc 
altogether illegible, Howell. 

nieglbleneSB (iMc*]i-bl-nos), n. Illegibility. 

Illegibly (IMo'Ji-bli), ado. In an illogiblo 
manner; as, a letter written illegibly. 
niegltlxiiacy (iMc-Jit'i-ma-si), n. The stnto 
of Doing illegitimate: (a) the state of bas- 
tardy; (h) the state of being not genuine or 
of legitimate origin. 

Ille^imate (iMe-jltl-mat), a, [Preflx il 
for in, not, and legitimate.] Not legitimate: 
(a) unlawfully begotten ; born out of wed- 
lock; spurious; as, an illegitimate son or 
daughter. (6) Not in conformity with law; 
nut regular or authorized; not authorized by 
custom or usage' ns, an illeaitimate word. 

* O illegitimate construction r Shak. (c) Not 
legitimately inferred or deduced ; not war- 
ranted ; illogical ; as, an illegitimate iufer- 
ciico . — Illegitimate fertilization {hot), in 
dimorphous plants, the fertilization of u 
female plant of one form by the pollen from 
a male plant of the same form; as in the 
t'aso of a short-styled primrose fertilizing a 
short-styled one, tills union being compara- 
tively unfertile. Dartoin. 

Ille|tftllliate(il-lHit'i-niat),e.f. pret. «!tpp. 
illegitimated; ppr. illegitimating. To render 
illegitimate; to prove to be born out of wed- 
lock; to bastardize. 

The marriage should only be dissolved for the fut- 
ure, without uUg^tnuMting the issue. Burnet. 


niegltimatbly (iMa-jiPi-mat-li),adr. In an 
illegitimate manner; unlawfully. 
Illegitlimtlon(iMe-Jit*i-ma-shon),n. l. llie 
act of illegitimating.— 2. The state of being 
illegitimate: (a) bastardy; illegitimacy. 

Gardner had performed his promise to the queen 
of getting her illegitimation taken off. Burnet. 

(h) Want of genuineness. 

Many such-like pieces . . . bear . . . the apparent 
brand of Ulegitimation. Dean Martin. 

nierttlmatize (ll-le-Jit'l-mat-Iz), v.t. To 
render illegitimate; to illegitimate, 
ni-areoted (il-o-rekt'ed), a. Erected for an 
evil purpose. 

Dlevutble (il-lov^i-a-bl). a. [Preflx il for in, 
not, and fsviodfa (which see).] Incapable of 
4)oing levied or collected. 
m*-lll?ar^ ni-fburd a. [For ill- 

favoured. ] Ill-favoured ; ugly : unseemly ; 
unbecoming; mean; diBcraditaDle; diggrace- 
fuL [Scot^.] 

ZU-fittill (iPf&t-ed), a. Fated or destined to 
severe reverses or bad fortune; unfortunate. 
tUfeUed that 1 am, what lot Is mine 1 Tennysen. 

ni-fiavoured (iPf&-verd), a. Having ill or 
evil features ; ugly ; ill-looking ; wanting 
beauty; deformed. 

Ill favoured and lean-ileshed. Gen. xU. 4. 

1. With 
*Heidiook 


ni-flkyouradly CiPf&-vdrd-ii). adv. 
dcformlty.^^tEoughly; rudely, 
him very itt-/aeott9vdfy.’ Howell. 


Ul-favourednegg (IPfa-verd-nes), n. The 
I state of being ill-favoured; ’ugliness; defor- 
mity. 

ni-got (iPgot), a. Gained by unfair or im- 
j proper means; dishonestly come by. 

. ni-humoiir (il^il-mer), n. Ill temper; fret- 
! fulness. 

; Illiberal (il-liiy^r-al), a. [Preflx il for in, 

I not, and liberal.] 1. Nut liberal: (a) not free 
or generous ; not munifleent ; niggardly ; 
stingy; penurious, {b) Not ingenuous; not 
candid or frank; not catholic; of narrow or 
contracted mind or opinions. 

The cliarity of most men is grown so cold, .ind 
tlicir religion so illiberal. liikon Basilike. 

(e) Not evidencing or not promoting high 
culture; mean; nide. 

There is no .irt. neither liberal iinr illiberal, but it 
conteth fruin God, and icadeth to God. Fotherby. 

2. t Not pure; not well authorized or elegant; 
as, illiberal words in Latin. 

IlliberallBm (U-lib'^T-al-izm), n. Illiberal- 
. ity. 

IlUberallty (iMib'^r-al"I-tI). n. The quality 
of being illihoral; narrowness of mind; con- 
tractedness; meanness; parsimony. 

The illiberality of t^rents, in allowance towards 
their children, is an n.irmfui error, and acquaints 
them with shifts. Bacon. 


niiberallze (il-lib'6r-al-!z), v.t To make 
illiberal. 

Illiberally (iMib*6r-ai-li), adv. In an illib- 
eral manner; ungenerously; uncaiulidly ; 
uii(!hnritably; pai*simonioii8ly. 
llUberalnesB (il-lib'Cr-al-ncs), n. Illiberal- 

luijdt (il-lis'it), a. [L. illieitns—in, not, and 
licitue, from liceo (used impersonally), liect, 
it is allowable, allowed, or permitted.] Not 
permitted or allowed; prohibited; unlawful; 
as, an illicit trade; iUieit intercourse or con- 
nection. 

One illicit and mischievous trans.iction .always 
leads on tu another. Burke. 


Illicitly (il-lis'it-li), adv. In an illicit man- 
lier; unlawfully. 

lUlCltnOBB (il-lisMt-nes), n. The state or 
tluality of being illicit; unlawfulness. 

midtOUB ni-lis'it-us), (7. Illicit. 

IlUclum (il’li'si-uin), n. [L. illicio, to allure: 
referring to the perfume.] A genus of 
eastern Asiatic and Ainerican evergreen de- 
ciduous shrubs belonging to the nat. order 
Magnoliaceoo. The plants of this genus are 



Chinese Anise \JUicium auisatum). 


called anisoetl trees, from their flno aroma- 
tic scent. The seeds of /. antVtaft/m(ChincBO 
anise), a shrub gi'owing 8 or 10 feet high, are 
stomachic and carminative, and yield a very 
fragrant volatile oil. Tlie fruit is the star- 
anise of the shops. The Chinese bum the 
seeds In their temples, and Europeans em- 
ploy them to aromatize certain liquors, such 
as the anisette de Bordeaux. I. religioeum 
is a Japanese species, about the size of a 
cherry-tree, held sacred by the natives, who 
decorate the tombs of their dead with 
wreaths of it, aud bum the fragrant bark 
as incense before their deities. From the 
bark consuming slowly aud uniformly the 
watchmen in Japan use it dried and reduced 
to powder for burning in a tube to mark the 
time. 

nUgenoefla (iMi-]dr-&*8i-S), n. pi. A group 
or sub-order of Combretaceie, tne species of 
which are distinguished from the other 
members of the family by their anthers 
deliisoing by valves, in which respect they 
resemble laurels. 

niightent (IMIPen), v.t [Preflx il tor in, 
and lighten,] To enlighten. 

Iliighienod minds see a greater lustre in know- 
ledge than in the fine gold. By. Reynolds. 


Illimitable (iMim*it-a-bl), a. [Prefix if for 
in, not. and limitable. ] Incapable of being 
limitea or bounded; as, the Ulirnitable void 

The wild, the irregular, the illimitable, and the 
luxuriant, have their appropriate force of beauty. 

De Quincey. 

Syn. Boundless, limitless, unlimited, un- 
bounded, inuueasurable, Inflnite, immense, 
vast. 

nUmltableneBB (il-lim'it-a-bl-nes), n. state 
or quality of being illimitable, 
inimitably (iMiniTt-a-bll), adv. Without 
possibility of being bounded; without li- 
mits. 

miinltatlon (il-lim'it-a'^shonX n. [I’reflx if 
for in, not, and limitation.] The state of 
being illimitable; want of limitation. 
Ullmted (il-lim*it-cd), a. [Preflx if for in, 
not. and limited.] Not limited; unbounded; 
interminable. ' His power illimited. and ir- 
resistible. ' Dp. Halt 

lUimltednesB (il-lim'it-ed-nesXn. Tlie state 
of being illimited or without limits or re- 
striction; boundlessness. 

The absoluteness and illimitedness of his com- 
mission Wits much sjtokcn of. Clarendon. 

m-lnbablted (inu-hab it-ed), a. Ill-lodged. 
Shak. 

nilnition (il-li-ni*8hon). n. [L. illinio, iUi- 
nitum, to spread or lay on— if for in, on, 
and lino, to besmear.] 1. A smearing or rub- 
bing in or on, as of an ointment or lini- 
ment.— 2. 11iat which is smeared or rubbetl 
in.— 3. A thin cnist of some extraneous sub- 
stance formed on minerals. 

It is sonit-tiincs disguised t>y a thin crust or illini- 
tion of liUick iii.iiigaiiese. Kinvan. 

niiqiiatlon (il-li-kwa'shoii), n. [L. if for in, 
into, and liauatio, liquatUmie, a melting, 
from liqao, liquatum, to melt.] The melt- 
ing of one thing into another. 

Illiquid (IMi'kwidi a. [Scotch.] Not liquid; 
not ascertained aud constituted against the 
debtor, either by a written obligation or the 
decree of a court: said of a debt. 

The petitioner conteiuleii that the claim of dam- 
ages stated in the defence was illiquid. 

Court 0 / Hessian Report. 

miBlon (iMi'zhon), n. [L. iffmo, Uliuionis, 
from illido, to dash or strike against— if for 
in, and Icedo, to strike.] The act of stiiking 
into or against. 

Illiteracy (il-liP^r-a-si), n. [From illiterate.] 
1. The state of being illiterate; want of a 
knowledge of letters; ignorance. —2. An in- 
stance of ignorance; a literary error. 

The many blunders and illiteracies of the first 
publishers of his (Siiakspere’s) works. Pope. 

Illlteral(iMiP6r-al), a. [Prefix if for in, not, 
and literal.] Not literal 
Illiterate (i 1-1 it'Or-at), a. [L. ilHteratue — if 
for in, not, and literahis, lettered, learned, 
from litera, a letter] Ignorant of letters or 
books; uninstructed in science; untaught; 
unlearned; ignorant; rude; barbarous; as, 
an illiterate man, nation, or tribe. * iffifer- 
(7 rudeness.* Jer. Taylor. 

Illiterately (il-lit'er-at-li), adv. In an illi- 
terate manner. 

niiterateneBB (il-lit'^r-at-ncs), n. The state 
of being illiterate; want of learning; ignor- 
ance of letters, books, or science, 
nilterature Cil-llt'fir-a-tQr), n. [Prefix if for 
in, not, and literatvre,] Want of learning; 
UDleariiedness or unletterednoss. [Rare.] 

They, who in their present ilHterature were so 
prone to sedition. L. Addison, 

ni-Judged (iPJuJd), a. Not well judged; in- 
Jutlicious; foolish; unwise; nonsenucal. 
ni-Uyed (ilOivd), a. Leading a wicked life. 
[Rare.] 

A scandalous and ill-lived teacher. Bp. HaU. 

ni-looked (inflkt), a. Having an ill or bad 
look; homely: plain. Sir W. Scott 
ni-looklxig (il luk-ing), a. Having a bad 
look. 

ni-luCk (iHuk), n. Misfortune; bad luck, 
ni-manned (IPmand), a. Naut having an 
insufliclent crew; undermanned: said of a 
sliip. 

ni-maimered (trman-n^rd), a. Uncivil; 
rude; boorisli; impolite, 
ni-matched (iPmacht), a. Badly assorted; 
not well suited. 

ni-meanlng (iPmfin-ing), a. Having mali- 
cious intentions; designing evil; ill-inten- 
tioned. 

Ul-nature (iPna-tClrX n. Evil nature or dis- 
position; bad temper; morosoness; sullen- 
ness; crabbedness; malevolence; unkind- 
ness. 

Uhnature . . . consists of a proneness lo do ill 
turns, attended with a secret Joy upon the sight ot 
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any mischief that befalls another, and of an utter in- 
senaibUity of any kindness done him. Sauth, 

ni-natured (ll'na-tQrin, a. 1. Having ill- 
nature; of habitual mul temper; cross; 
crabbed; surly; intractable; peevish; frac- 
tious; as, an ill-natured person. 2. That 
indicates ill-nature. 

The ilt-naiured task refuse. Addison. 

3. Intractable; not yielding to culture; 
stubborn. [Haro.] 

Rich, foreign mould on their ill-natwyd land. 

y Phtiifs, 

Ill*nature(ily (irnii-tiird-li), adr. In an ill- 
natured niAUiier; crossly; unkindly, 
ni'liaturedliess (irna-turd-ncs), n. The 
quality of being ill-natured; crossness. 
lUueas (il'nes), n. 1. The state or condition 
of being ill; badness; unfavourableness. 
‘llio of the weather.’ Locke,— 2. An 

attack of sickness ; indisposition ; malady ; 
disorder of health; as, he has recovered 
fnmi his illness, — ^. Wickedness; iniquity; 
wrong moral conduct. 

Thou woulilst be grc.it ; 

Art not without ambition, but without 
The iliness should attend it. Shak. 

niocable (iMOIca-bl). a. [L. prefix il for in, 
not, and loco, t^> p1a(‘e, to hire, from locu/t, 
a place.] In lair, incapable of being placed 
out or hired. 

niocality (il-ld-kari-ti). n. [Prefix il for 
in, not, and locality (wlilch see).] Want 
of locality or place; the state of not existing 
in a locality or place. 

An assertion of the inextension and ilhfality of the 
soul was ion? and very generally eschewed. 

Sir ir. HnmUton. 

Illogical m-lo'Jik-al). a. [l^eflx U for in, 
not, and logioal.] 1. Ignorant or negligent 
of tho rules of logic or corret^t reasoning; 
as, an illogical disputant.— 2. Contrary t4» 
the rules of logic or sound reasoning; as, 
an iUogical inference. 

niogioally (il-lo'jik-al-li), adv. In an Illo- 
gical manner. 

1110jgicallie8a(il-lo^jik-al ncs), n. The quality 
of being illogical; contrariety to sound rea- 
soning. 

lU-omened (ird-mend), a. Having unlucky 
omens; ill-starred; unfortunate. 
ni-BOt (il-setOi u. 8ct or dispfised to evil; 
spiteful; ill-natured. [Scotch.] 
nl-ltarred (il’stard), a. Having an evil star 
presiding over one’s destiny; hence, fated to 
be unfortunate; ill-omened. , 

Ul-starrfd. though br;tvc, <iid no vision foreboding 
'1 ell you that Fate had forsaken your cause? 

Byron. 

Ill-tempered (irtem-fi^rd), a. 1. of bad 
temper; morose; crabbed; sour; iieevish; 
fretful.— 2. 111-mi.xed; not combined in due 
proportions, as the liuinours of the body; 
hcnco, not of a good temperament; not in 
a good state of health. 

.So ill-Umpered I am grown that I am afr.aid I shall 
catch cold, wliiic all tiie world is afr.iid to melt away. 

Ptpys. 

ni-time (il'tliii), v.f. To do or attempt at 
an unsuitable time. Wright, 
ni-tlmed (IL'tlmd), a. Attempted, done, 
or said at an unsuitable time. * lll-thned 
relief.’ Dryden. 

m-treat (irtret), v.t To treat cruelly, 
unjustly, or improperly. 
niUCidate (il-lu'si-dat), v.t. To elucidate. 
Talfourd. 

niude (IMhd'), v.t. pret. A pp. illmled; ppr. 
iUuding. [L. illiido, tiftofum - prefix if for 
in, and ludo, to play.] To play ujioii by 
artifice; to deceive; to mock; to excite and 
disappoint the hope of. 

If the solitariness of these rocks do not ii/ndr me. 

SMion. 

Illume (il-lum'), v.t. pret A pp. iUmned; 
ppr. illuming, [See ILLUMINATE.] To throw 
or spread light upon ; to illumine ; to Illu- 
minate. [ Poetical. ] 

The mountain’s brow 

iUunfd with fluid gold. Thomson. 

niumluable (il-lumTn-a-bl), a. Capable of 
lieing illuminated. 

lUumlnaut (il-lCun’in-ant), n. That which 
illuminates or affords light, 
niumlnary (il-lfim'in-a-ri), a. Pertaining 
to illumination. 

Dlumlnate (il-lfim'in at), v,t. pret. A pp. 
illuminated; ppr. illuminating, [L. iUu- 
7nino, iUuminatum, to light up --prefix il 
for in, and lumino, to enlighten, from 
Iwnen (for lueimen), light, from lueeo, to 
shine, Iw, lueie, light. ] 1. To enlighten; to 
throw light on; to supply with light. 

Made the stars . . . 

To iiluminait the earth and rule the night. Milton, 


2. To adorn with festal lamps or bonfires. 
Johnson, — 8. To adorn, as a manuscript or 

S ige, with coloured decorations or illustra- 
ons, or ornamental letters, figures, pictures, 
Ac, ; to fill with ornamental illuBtrations.— 
4. To Illustrate, explain, or elucidate. 

IlluminaU the several pages with variety of , 
examples. Ifates. 

niumixiate (il-lfim^in-at), a. Enlightened. I 
* If they be tlluminate by learuing. Itacom. \ 
lILumlliate(iMum'in-Ht),n. One protending i 
to possess oxtraordinary light and know- 
ledge. See Illuminati. 

Such itluminaUs are our classical brethren 1 

Mountagu. 

niuminatl (il-ltlm'in-a''ti), n. pi. 1. Eccles. 

A term anciently applied to persons who had 
received baptism, in which ceremony they 
received a lighted taper as a symbol of the 
faith and grace they had received Ity that 
sacrament. - 2. Certain heretics who sprang 
up ill Spain about tho year 157r>, and Avho 
afterward appeared in Kriiin^e. Their prin- 
cipal doctrine was, that by means of u siibliino 
manner of prayer they had attained to so 
perfect a state os to have no need of ordi- 
nances, sacraments, and good works. — 3. A 
name adopU*d by the Kodcniciaiis.— 4. The 
members of a 8eci*et society founded in 1770 
by Adam Weishaiipt, professor of law at 
Ingolstadt in Havario. Its professed object 
was tlie attainment of a higlier degree of 
virtue and morality than that reaped in 
onlinary society. It was suppressed by the 
bavarian government in 1784. - 5. A term 
applied to persons who affect to possess 
extraordinary knowledge or gifts, whether 
justly or otherwise. 

The great arcanum (the secret of fulurlty) can be 
rnastere<l only by the very few who h.ivc the requi- 
site intellectual capacity. . . Let Sir John 

llcrschcl say what nc ple.ascs, astronfunk .'il problems 
are a mere b.agatcllc to the j»roblcms our illuminati 
luive to solve.' This sort of quasi-omniscience, as 1 
may call it, is a heavy burden, 1 assure you, for a 
niortut brain. Henry Kogers, 

niumiHatlon (it-irirn'in-a'^shon), n. [L. 
iUuminatio, illuminatumis, a lighting up, 
from Ulumino, to light up.] 1. The act of 
illuminating or state of being illuniiiiuted; 
the act of rendering a house or a town 
light by placing lights at the windows, 
or in elevated situations, as a manifes- 
tation of joy; tho state of being thus ren- 
dered light; the adornment of books and 
niaiiiiscripts with coloured illustrations, 
omameutul letters, and the like.- 2. That 
which is Illuminated or lighted up, as a 
design formed by lamps; a festive display 
of lights; ilie ornament or illustration, 
generally coloiirc*! or gilt, with which 
ancient inaniiscripts or books were embel- 
lished. —3. That wliich gives light. 

The sun ... is an illumination created. Raleigh. 

4. That which results from or is the effect 
of A luminous body; brightness; splendour. 

The illumtualion which a bright genius giveth to 
his work. I'elton. 

Illliminatlye(iMQm'ln-Ht-{v), a. [Fr. ilium- 
iaatij, from L. illumhio, iUuminatum, to 
light up. 8ee Illuminate.] Having the 
power of giving light ; tending to throw 
light; illustratiye. ’Graceful, ingenious, 
illuminative reading.’ Carlyle. 
UlmniXiator (iMum'In-at-er), n, [L., from 
Ulumino, to light up. Hee ILLUMINATE.] 

1. Gne who or that which illuminates or 
gives light ; especially, one whose occupa- 
tion is to decorate manuscripts and books 
with ornamental letters, pictures, portraits, 
and drawings of any kind.— 2. A lens or 
mirror in a microscope or other optical 
instrument for condensing tho light, 
nilimine (il-lum’in), v.t. To illuminate. 

What in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and support. Milton, 

nituiiinee (il-lfim^ln-o^OF Chie of the 
Illuminati. See Illuminati. 
niumilltr (iMfim'in-4r), n. One who illum- 
inates. 

Tll ^miniam (IMIim^tn-izm), n. The prin- 
ciples of the Illuminati. 

DlumllllstiO (il-l(imin-ist''ik), a. Relating 
to the Illuminati or Illuminism. 
mninixilze (tl-lfim'in-lz), v.t. pret. A pp. 
iUuminisedj ppr. Ulumynizing, To initiate 
into the doctrines or principles of the 
Illuminati. 

Dluret (11-lQrO.v-f- [Prefix if for in, In, into, 
and lure (which see).] To lure; to allure; to 
entice; to deceive. 

The devil ensnareth the souls of ma^ men by 
muring them with the muck and dung or this worla 
to undo them eternally. Fuller. 


Illusion (iMfi'shonX n. [L. iUusio, illusionis, 
a mocking, from iUudo. See ILLUPB.] 

1. The act of deceiving or imposing upon; 
deception; mockery. 

This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man’s illusion given. Moore. 

2. That which deceives; an unreal vision 
presented to tho bodily or mental eye; de- 
ceptive appearance; a falae ahow; mockery: 
hallucination. 

Kca.son dissipates the illusions and visionary in- 
tcrprctatioiis oi things in which the iinagiiiation runs 
riot. Hr, Caird. 

—Delusion, Illusion, See under Delusion. 
lUuslonlat (U-lu'zhon-ist), n. One given to 
illusion. 

niuaive (il-lii'siv), a. Deceiving by false 
show; deceitful; false; illusory. 

While the fond soul. 

Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 

Still paints tit* illusive form. Thomson, 

niUBlvely (iMfi'fliv-li), adv. In an illusive 
manner. 

IllualveneBB ni-lfi'slv-nes), n. The quality 
of being delusive; deception; false show. 
niUBOXy (il-lu’so-ri), a. [Fr. illusoire, from 
L. illuao, Ulusum, to play upon or with. See 
ILLUPE.] Deceiving or tending to deceive 
by false up(>earaiiccs; fallacious. * Illusory 
creations of imagination.* Dr. Caird. 
IllUBtxable(il-luB'tra-bl}.a. Capable of being 
illustrated; admitting of illustration. [Rare ] 
niUBtxate (il-lus'trat), v. t, pret. A pp. illus- 
trated; ppr. illustrating. [L. illustro, tUvs- 
tratum, to light up, to illuminate— if for in, 
and lustro, to make light. 8oe LUSTEI:.! 

1. To make clear, bright, or luminous. 

Here, when the moon t/lustrates all the sky. 

Chapman. 

2. To give honour or renown to; to make 
distinguished or illustrinus; to glorify. 

Matter In me of glory, whom their hate 
Illustrates. Milton. 


To set ill a deal* light; to make glorious 
or to display the glory of; to make plain 
iuid conspicuous; as, to illustrate tlie per- 
fections of God. ' To prove him. and illus- 
trate his high worth.* Shak.— it. To explain 
or elucidate; to moke clear, intelligible, or 
obvious; to exemplify, as by means of 
figures, cotnpurisons, and tlie like ; as, to 
illuHtrate a passage of Scripture by com- 
mon ta, or of a profane author by a gloss.-- 
5. To ornament and elucidate by means of 
pictures, drawings, ^c. 

niUBtratet (il-lus’ti-at), a. Famous; re- 
nowned ; illustrious. ' This most gallant, 
illustrate., and learned gentleman.’ Shak. 

DlUBtratlon (iMus-tra^bon), n. [L. iUus- 
tratiu, Ulustratirniis, a vivid repi'eseutation, 
from illustro, to light up. See IllusTKate.] 

1. Tho ac^t of illustrating; the act of render- 
ing clear or obvious; explanation; elucida- 
tion.— 2. The state of being illustrated; as, 
in this mental illustration of his.— 8. That 
whic;h illustrates, as a comparison or ex- 
ample Intended to make clear or obvious 
or to remove obscurity ; an engraving, pic- 
ture, and the like, intended to ornament 
and elucidate. 

niUBtrative (iMus’tra-tIv), a. Tending to 
illustrate; as, (a) tending to elucidate, ex- 
plain, or exemplify; as. an argument or 
simile illustrative of a subject (6)f Tend- 
ing to make glorious or illustrious; honor- 
ific. 

niuBtratlyely (il-lus'tra-tiv-U), adv. By 
way of illustration or elucidation. 

niUBtrator (il-lus'trat-^r)^ n. One who il- 
lustrates. 

The right gracious illustrator of virtue. Chapman. 

niUBtratory (il-lus'tni-to-ri), a. Serving to 
illustrate. 

niUBtrlouB (IMus'tri-us), a, [L. UluMris, 
lighted up, clear, distinguished; probably 
contr. for Ulueestris—U tor in, into, and 
lueeo, to slilne, from lux, lueis, lls^t ) 1. Pos- 
sessing lustre or brilliancy; lununous; lust- 
rous; splendid. 

Quench the light, thine eyes are guides iltusirious. 

Beau. Br FI. 

2. Distinguished by greatness, nobleness, 
Ac.; conspicuous; renowned; eminent; as, 
an iUustrious general or magistrate; an il- 
lustrious prince.— a Conferring lustre or 
honour; brilliant; renowned; as, illustrious 
actions. 

/lluslriSus acts high raptures do Infuse, 

And every conqueror creates a muse. fPaller. 

Stn. Remarkable, conspicuous, noted, fa- 
mous, celebrated, signal, renowned, emi- 
nent. exalted, noble, glorloua 
DlnfitiloilBly (il-lus'trl-ns-liX ode. In an 
illustrious manner; conspicuously; nobly; 
eminently; gloriously. 
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XUustrlooBlieM (jMut'tri-us-nesX n. The 
condition or quality of being illustriouB; 
eminence; greatnew; grandeur; glory, 
niuxurioue (ll-lug-za^ri-uaX a* [Prefix U 
for in, not. and luocurioui. ] Not luxurious. 
m-wm(irwn), n. Bumity; malevolence. 
' No I bear you.* Skak, 
ni-wlUer (il'wil-6r), n. One who wishes ill 
to another. Beau, ds FI. 
lU-wUlte (il-wilOi), a. Ill-disposed; ill-na- 
tured; maUcious; not willing to part with 
anything; niggardly. [Scoton.] 
m-wlaher ^"wish-OT), n. Otoe who wishes 
evil to another; an enemy. 

Illy (11*11), adv. In an ill or evil manner; not 
well; ill. [Bare.] 

Thou doit deem 

That I have nify spared so laige a band. 

Disabling from pursuit our weaken'd troops. 

nmenlte (IVmen-Tt), H. [So called from Il- 
men, a branch of the Ural Mountains, in 
the province of Orenburg in Siberia.] A 
black ore of iron, consisting of peroxide of 
iron and the blue oxide of titanium, found 
in the miascite of the Ilmen Mountains, 
nvaite (il*va-It), n. [From L. Ilva, Elba.] A 
silicate of iron and lime, found in Elba in 
black prismatic crystals. 

I’m (Im> Contracted from I am, 

Im-. A prefix, a form of L. in, used liefore 
words be^nning with a lablsil for the sake 
of easy utterance; as, imbibe, immense, mt- 
partial See In-. 

Imaga (lm*&J), n, [Fr.; L. imago, akin to 
imilor, to imitate.] 1. A representation 
or similitude of any person or thing, sculp- 
tured, drawn, painted, or otherwise made 
perceptible by the sight ; a statue, picture, 
or stamped representation; an efilgy; as, an 
image wrought out of stone, wood, or wax. 
*£ven like a stony image, cold and numb.' 
Shak. 

Its minted coins, . . . 

Now stamped with the ima/^£ of good Queen Bess, 
And now of a bloody Mary. 

2. Ihe representation of any person or thing 
made an object of worsliip; an idol 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
. . . thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them. £a. ax. 4* 5 * 

a What forms a copy, counterpart, or like- 
ness of something else; copy; Ukeuess; em- 
bodiment ; as, the child is the image of its 
mother. 'Looking on his images (i.e, his 
children).* Shak, 

This play is the imag^f of a murder done in Vienna. 

SMaJk. 

A A representation of anything to the mind; 
a picture drawn by fancy; a conception; an 
idea. 

Can we conceive 

ImaffM of aught delightful, soft, or great f Prior, 
The image of his father was less fresh in his mind. 

Dvnraeii, 

5. Semblance; show; appearance. 

The ftice of things a frightful image bears. 

Dryden, 

For by the image of my cause I see 

The portraiture of his. ShaA, 

6. In rhet, a term somewhat loosely used, 
but which appears generally to denote a 
metaphor dilated ana rendered a more com- 
plete picture by the assemblage of various 
Ideas through which the ssme metaphor con- 
tinues to run. yet not sufllciently expanded 
to form an allegory. Brande and Cox, 

images ... are of great use to give weight, mag- 
niScence, and strength to a discourse. London Rney, 

7. In optics, the spectrum or appearance of 
an object made by reflection or refraction; 
or, more scientiflcally, the locus of all the 
pencils of converging or dlvezging rays ema- 
nating from every point of the object, and 
received on a surface. It is by means of 
optical Images that vision is effected. The 
eye is an assemblage of lenses which concen- 
trate the rays emanating from each noint 
of the object on a tissue of very delicate 
nerves, called the retina, where an exact 
image or representation of the object is 
formed. The imastoe of external objects are 
piOnted on the retina in a reversed position, 
and ftrom the retina the impresBions are 
transmitted to thesensorinm by the optical 
nervea— Asriaiinuipfa See under Abrul. 

v.t pret ft pp. imaged; ppr. 
inSgiim, IT To l&m anlmage^T to re- 
present by an image; to reflect the image or 
Ukeiiess of; to nuxror: as, mountains im- 
aged in the peaceful ]ake.<-2. To represent 
to the mental vision; to form a likeness of 
In tiia mind by the frmoy or reoollection. 

And charmi ht nuit bdtoid BO mora. Pe^, | 
a To be like; to resemble; as, he imaged \ 
his brother. Pope, , 


Inaageable (im*&J -a-bix a. That may be 
Imaged. 

IfrlR^Inreakir (im*fiJ-brik-drX n. One who 
breaks or destroys images; an iconoclast; 
an idoloclaat. 

ImaffelefiB (Im'ftJ-les), a. Having no image. 

But a voice 

Is wanting; the deep truth is imageiess. Shelley, 
Image-malimr (im*aj-mak-er), n. A maker 
of images; a manufacturer of plaster casts 
and figures, or statues. 

Image-man (im*aj-man), n. A dealer in 
planer casta 
Imagery (im*aj-d-rix ^ 1- ^0 work of one 
who makes images or sensible representa- 
tions of objects; pictures; statues; imita- 
tion work; images in general or collectively. 
Rich carvings, portraitures and imagery, Dryden, 
Rare fronts of varied mosaic, covered with ima- 
gery wilder and quainter than ever filled a Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. Ruskin, 

2. Unreal show; imitation; appearance. 

What can thy imagery of sorrow mean? Prior, 

3. Forms of the fancy; false Ideas; imagi- 
nary phantasms. 

The imagery of a melancholic fancy. Aaerhury. 

A In rhet rhetorical images collectively; 
figures in discourse. 

I wish there may be in this poem any instance of 
good ifnagery. Dryden, 

Image 7 Wor 8 liip (lm*aj-w^r-s2iip}, n. The 
worship of images; idolatry. 

Intiaglnable (im-aJ'Jn-a-bl), a. [Fr. See Im- 
agine. ] Capable of being imagined or con- 
ceived. 

Men sunk .into the greatest darkness imaginable, 

Thomwi. 

ImaginablenesB (im-aJ1n-a-bl-ttes),n. State 
of being imaginable. 

Imaginably (im-aj*in-a-bli), adv. In an 
imaginable manner. 

Twmj^Tifl.1 (im-aj*in-al), a. Characterised by 
iuifwlnation; imaginative; given to the use 
of rhetorical figures or images. N, B. Bev, 
Imagtnaat t (im-aj*in-ani), a, [L. imagin- 
ana, iinaginantis, ppr. of imagine, to form 
or reflect an image. See Imagination.] 
Imagining; concemng. 

Ima^huuntt (im-aj*in-ant), n. One who is 
prone to form strange ideaa 
Imaglnarlly (im-aj*in-a-ri-]i), adv. In an 
imaginary manner; in imagination. [Bare.] 
ImaglnarineBB (im-ajln-a-rl-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being ima^nory. 
Imaginary (im-aj'ln-a-ri), a. [L. imagina- 
riu8, pertaining to an image, existing only 
in the imagination, frrom tmago, imamnie, 
an image. 1 Existing only in in^a^ation or 
fancy; not real. 

imaginary ills and fancied tortures. Addison. 

— Imaginary quantity or expression, in 
math, an algebraic expression or symbol 
having no assignable arithmetical or nu- 
merical meaning or intcipretation; the even 
root of a negative quantity; as, V-*g; 

g ^—2. Called also an Impossible Quantity or 
Expression,— IvMginary focus, in optics, the 
ofnt towards whicdi converging rays tend, 
ut which they are prevented from coming 
to by some obstacle. It la also termed the 
Virtual Focus,— %TU, Ideal, fanciful, chi- 
merical, visionary, fancied, unreal 
ImagliiAry (im-aj*in-a-rix n. In alg, an 
imaginary expression or quantity. 
Imaglnatif,t a. [Fr.] Suspicious. Chaucer. 
Imaglnatloii (im-al*in-k**8hon), n. [L tm- 
aginatio, imaginatwnie, from imagino, im- 
aginatum, to form or reflect an image, from 
imago, imaginis, an image.] 1. The power 
or faculty or the mind by which it conceives 
and forms ideas of things communicated to 
it by the eigana of sense. Imagination, 
in its proper sense, according to Beid, 
aignlfles a lively conception of objects of 
sight. It is distinguished frrom concep- 
tion as a part frrom a whole. 'The business 
of conception,’ says Stewart, 'is to present 
ui with an exact transcript of what we have 
felt or perceived. But we have also a power 
of modifying our conceptions, by combining 
the parts of different ones so as to form new 
wholes of our own creation. I shall employ 
the word imagination to express this power. 

I apiMT^end this to be the proper sense of 
the word, if imagination be the power which 
^ves birth to the productions of the poet 
and the painter.* Imagination might be 
defined as the will woiking on the materials 
of memory; not satisfiM with following 
the order prescribed by nature or sasgested 1 
by accident, it selects the parts of dBTerent ! 
oonceptions or objects of memory to form a 
whole more pleasing, more elevated, more 


sublime, more terrible, or more awful than 
has ever been presented in the ordinary 
course of nature. Thetermisoftenemployed 
in a narrow acceptation as synonymous 
with fancy, which properly is only a lower 
or slighter development of the imaginative 
faculty. In its widest signification, however, 
imagination is co-extensive with invention, 
furnishing the writer with whatever is most 
happy and appixmriate in language, or vivid 
and forcible in thought 

The power of the mind to decompose its conc^- 
tions, and to recombine the elements of them at its 
plea.sure, is called its faculty of imagination. 

is, Taylor. 

2 . Image in the mind; conception; idea. 

Sometimes despair darkens all her imaginations, 

Si^. Sidney. 

3. Contrivance; scheme; device; plot 

Thou hast seen all their vengeance and all their 
imaginations against me. Lam. lU. 60. 

A An unsolid or fanciful opinion. 

We are apt to think that space, in Itself, is actually 
boundless ; to which imagination the idea of space 
of itself leads us. /.anar. 

—Inoention, Imagination. See under In- 
vention. 

Imaginative (Im-ajin-at-lv), a. [Fr. ima 
ginatif, tromimagino, imaginatum, to form 
or reflect an image. See Imagination. ] 

1 . That forms ima^nations ; endowed with 
imagination; as, the imaginative faculty. 

Milton had a highly imaginative, Cowley a very 
fanciful mind. Coleridge, 

2 . Owing existence to, or characterised by, 
imagination : used generally in the highest 
sense of the word 

In all the higher departments of imaginative art, 
nature still constitutes an important element. Mure. 

Imaginativenesfi (im-aj'in-at-iv-nes), n. 
Quiuity of being imaginative. 

Imagine (im-a]*in), v,t. pret ft pp. imagined; 
ppr. imagining. [Fr. imaginer, L imaginor, 
from itnago, image.] 1. To foim a notion or 
idea of in the mind; to produce bv the 
imagination; as, we can imagine the figure 
of a horse's head united to a human body. 

2 . To conceive in thought; to think. 

Well, I will lock his counsel in my breast ; 

And what I do imagine let that rest. Shak. 

3. To contrive in purpose; to scheme; to de- 
vise. 

How long will ye imagine mischief against a man? 

Ps. Ixii. 3. 

SVN. To fancy, conceive, apprehend, think, 
believe, suppose. deem, plan, scheme, devise, 
frame. 

Imagine (im-ajlnl v.i. 1 . To form images 
or conceptions ; to conceive ; to devise. -- 
2. To suppose; to fancy; to think. 

My sister is not so defencclea left 

As you imagine. Milton. 

imaginer (im-aj’ln-er), n. One who imagines ; 
one who lornis ideas or conceptions; one 
who contrives. 

Imagining (im-aj*in-ing), n. 1. The act of 


forming images.--2. Thai which is imagined. 

Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings. Shak. 

imaglnoilBt (im-aj'ln-us), a. Full of or 
characterised by imagination; imaginative. 

As the stuflfe 

Prepar'd for arras pictures. Is no picture 

Till It be form'd, and man hath cast the beames 

Of his imaginous fancy tliorough it Chapman, 

Imago (iin-&'gdX [L, an Imam.] In na(. 
hist the last or perfect state m an insect, 
after the pupa case or sheath baa been shed, 
and the animal appears, 
mgmin, Tmawm (l-mUm', l-m«mO, >*• {Ar. 



Imam of a Mosque. 

imdm, from amma, to walk before, to pre- 
■Ide.] A minister or priest who performs 


cMb; dh, So. lock; 
vol.il 


g, ro; ),/ob; It, Vr. ton; ng, stie; <B, CAea; th, Uln; w, wig; 


wh, teAlg; ah, asure.>-See I^it. 
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the regular service of the mosque among 
the Mohammedans; generally* one who has 
precedence In war or prayer, sometimes also 
in science and literature. The Sultan of 
Turkey as chief of all ecclesiastical affairs 
has the title* which is or has been borne by 
some other Mussulman princes. 

(i-mHn')f n. Same as Imam, 

Tmln^lni (im-b&m'), v.t. To embalm. 

ynilia.n (irn^ban'). v.t. fl^reHx tm for in, and 
6an.J To excommunicate. In a civil sense; 
to cut off from the rights of man* or exclude 
from the common privileges of humanity. 
J, Barlow. [Rare.] 

Imhand (im-l)andO. e.<. [Prefix im for in, 
and band. ] To form into a band or bands. 

Beneath full sails imhanded nations rise. 

y. Barlow. 

Imbanic (Im-bangk'). r. t (Prefix im for tn, 
and bank. ] To embank (which see). 

Imba]l]cment(im-bangk'ment)*n. Embank- 
ment (which see). 

Imbaimeredl (im-ban'^rd)* a. Furnished 
with banners. 

Imbaret (im-bar^). v. t To make or lay bare; 
to expose. * To imbare their crooked titles.* 
Shak. Some read Imbar, to bar or exclude. 

Imbam (Im-barn'), v.t To deposit in a 
barn. 

A fair harvest . . . well in and imbarntd. Herbtrt. 


ImbOdlment . ( im-boMl-men t )* n. The act 
of imbodying; embodiment (which see). 

Imbody (im-bo*di), e.i 1. To unite into a 
body, mass, or collection ; to coalesce. — 
2. To become body or matter; to become in- 
carnate or material. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion. 

Imbodios, and imbrutes. Mtllon. 

Imbody (im-bo'di), v.t 1. To put into or 
invest with a body.— 2. To form Into a body; 
to collect into an aggregate. — 8. To give 
material form to ; to render palpable. See 
Embodt. 

ImboUt (im-boil'),e.i. To effervesce; to rage. 
Spenser. 

ImbOlden (im-bold'n), v.t To embolden 
(which see). 

linbOllity t (im*bon^i-ti), n. [L. im for in, 
not, and bonitae, goodness.] Want of good- 
ness or good qualities. Burton. 

Imborder (im-bor'der). v.t [ITeflx im for 
in, and border.] 1. To furnish or inclose 
with a border; to adorn with a border.— 
2. To place as in a border; to form a border 
of. 

Thick-woven arborets and flowers 

Imbordor'd on each bank. Milton. 

ImbOfikt (im-boskO, v.t [It. vnboscare, to 
lie in ambuscade. See Emboss.] To con- 
ceal. as in bushes; to hide. 


Imbarren (Im-ba'reti), v.t Same as FTm- 
barren. 

Imba8e(im-bas0.v.t. To embase (which see). 
Imbastardlzet (im-bas'terd-iz),v.f. Same as 
Emhastardize. 

Imbatbe (Im-baTH'), v.t To embathe (which 
seel 

lmbattled(im-bat'tld),a. Embattled (which 
see). 

Imbecile (im^-sei). a. [L. imbecUlis, im- 
beeiUus, feeble in body or mind— doubtfully 
derived from prefix im for tn, and bacillus, 
a staff; lit one without a stay or support.] 

1. Destitute of strength; weak; feeble; im- 
potent; helpless. 

We in a manner were got out of God's posisession ; 
were in respect to him become imbeiilt and lost. 

B arrow. 

2. Mentally feeble; fatuous; with mental 
faculties greatly impaired. — Syn. Weak* 
debilitated, feeble, infirm, impotent 

Imbedle (im'be-sel). n. One that is im- 
liecile or impotent either in body or mind. 
ImbOoUet (im'be-Bdl).v.f. To make imbecile; 
to weaken. Jer. Taylor. 
ImbeolliUte(im-be-8int-at)*v.f. To weaken; 
to render feeble. 

ImtecUity (im-be-siri-ti), n. [Kr. imbieU- 
liU; L. imbecUlitas, from imbecUlis, imbecU- 
luM, weak, feeble. See Imbecile. ] The con- 
dition or quality of being imbecile; weak- 
ness either of body or mind. 

Cnielty . . . argues not only si depravedness of 
nature, but also a meanness of cour.ige .'ind iwbeiil- 
tty of mind. Sir H'. TtmpU. 

—DebUiiy, Infirmity, Imbecility. See under 
Debility. 

Imbed (im-bedO. v.t. To embed (which 8ee> 
ImbelllC (Im-beilk). a. [L. prefix im for in, 
not, and bellieus, warlike, from bellum, war.] 
Not warlike or martial. * The imbellie pea- 
sant.* Junius. [Rare.] 

ImbelllBbt (im-beTlsh), v.t To embellish. 
Bp. HaU; MUton. ^ 

ImbenoblllM (im-bensh'ing), n. [Prefix im 
tor in, amf oeneh.] A raised work like a 
bench. Parkhurst. 

Imber, Immer (imV6r, im'^r), n. The em- 
ber-goose (which see). 

Imbibe (Im-biV), v.t pret A pp. imbibed; 
ppr. imbibing. [L. inSbibo^im for in, in. 
Into, and bibo, to drink; Fr. imbiber.] 1. To 
drink in; to absorb; as, a dry or porous body 
imbibes a fluid; a sponge imbibes moisture. 
2. To receive or admit into the mind and 
retain; as, to imbibe principles; to imbibe 
errors. Imbibing in the mind always im- 
plies retention, at least for a time. 

It is not easy for the inind to put off those confused 
notions end prejudices It has imbibed from custom. 

Locke. 

S.t To cause to drink in; to imbue. * Earth, 
itnbibed with . . . acid.* Newton. 
Imbiber (1m-blb*er), n. one who or that 
which imbibes. Arbulhnot 
Imbibition (im-bi-bPshon), n. The act of 
imbibing; the absorption of a liquid into the 
pores of a solid. Bacon; Boyle. 

Imbitter (im-bimr), v.t Bee EMBITTER. 
Xmbitterer (ira-blt'l6r-er), n. Same as Bn^ 
bitterer. Johnson. 

Imblaue (im-bUbO, v. t To emblaze. 
Imblaion (im-bU:zon), v.t To emblazon. 


Requesting him to depart, and imbosk himself In 
the mountain. Skelton. 

Imboekt (im-bosk*). ^ t To lie concealed. 

They seek the dark, the bushy, the tangled forest ; 
they would itnhoxk. Milton. 

ImbOBOm (im-b5'zum), v.t. To embosom 

(which SCO). 

ImbOBturet (im-bost/ur). n. Embossed 
work. Beau. FI. 

Imbound (im-boundO, v.t Same as Em- 
bound. 

Imbow (im-bd^, v.t. Same as Embow. 

Imbowel (im-oou'cl), v.t. To embowel. 

Imbower (im-bou'dr), v.t To cover with or 
as with a bower; to shelter with or as with 
trees. *Iii thick shelter of black shades 
imbower*d.* IfiUon. * A shady bank, thick 
over-heail with verdant roof imbower'd.* 
Milton. 

And the silent isle imbowers 

The lady of Slialott Tennyson. 

Imbower (im-bou'dr), v.i. To form a bower. 
MUton. 

Imbowment (im-bo'mentX n. Same as Em- 
bowment 

ImbOX (im-boks*). v.t To embox. 

Imbraidt (im-brad'),v.t. Same as Embraid. 

Imbrangle (im-liran^gl), v, t. To entangle; 
to era brangle. ' Physiology imbrangUd with 
an inapplicable lo^c.' Coleridge. 

Imbreed (im-brdd'X v.t To generate within. 
See Inbreeii 

Imbricate, Imbricated (imT>ri-k&t, im'bri- 
kat-ed), a. [L. imbrieatus, pp. of imbrico, 
imbricatum, to cover with gutter-tiles, to 
form like a gutter-tile, from imbrex, imbri- 
cis, a hollow tile, a gutter -tile. 1. Bent 
and hollowed like a roof or 
gutter -tile. —2. Lying or lap- 
ping over each other, like tiles 
on a roof; parallel, with a 
straight surface, and lying or 
lapping one over the other, as 
the scales on the leaf -buds of 
plants or the scales of fishes 
and of reptiles. The figure imbricate, 
shows the Imbricated scales of 
the involucre of the common artichoke 
iCynara Seolymua]. 

ImDricato (im*bri-kat), v.t To lay or lap, 
the one over the other, as tiles. 

The fans consisted of the trains of peticocks whose 
quills were set in a long stem so as to imbricate the 
plumes in the gradation of their natural growths. 

Beck/b^. 

Xmlvloatlon (im-bri-k&'shonX n. 1. State 
of being imbricate ; an overlapping of the 




Iinbricstioa*— Roof and Column. 

ed^s, like that of tiles or ahlngles.— 2. A 
hollow resembling that of a gutter-tile. 
Imbrlcatiye (im^bil-k&t-ivX Same as 

Imbricate. 


Imbrocado (im-brfi-k&'do), n. doth of gold 
or silver. [Rai'e.] 

Imbrocata, Imbroocata (im-bro-ka*ta), n. 
(it.— prefix im for in, and broeeare, to in- 
cite, oroeco, a nail.] In fencing, a thrust 
over the arm. 

ImbrO|(liO (im-brd'lvCX ^ [It., from prefix 
im for in, and brogltare, to confound or mix 
together. See Broil.] 1. An intricate or 
complicated plot, as of a romance or drama. 
2. An Intricate and perplexing state of 
affairs; a misunderstanding between per- 
sons or nations of a complicated nature. 
* Wrestling to free itself from the baleful 
imbroglio. Carlyle. 

Imbrown (im-brounO, v.t [In and brown.] 

1. To make brown; to tan. 'The foot . . . 
that was with dirt itnbrown’d.^ Gay. ^2. To 
make dark or obscure. MUton. 

Imbrue (im-brC*), v.t pret. A pp. imbrued; 
ppr. imbniing. [Probably, as Wedgwood 
thinks, from O.Fr. embruer, s'embruer, to 
dabble one's self (CotgraveX ultimately 
from prefix im for in, and bibere, to 
drink, in tho same wav as Fr. breuvage, 
beverage, comes from bibere,] 1. To wet or 
raidsten ; to soak ; to drench in a fluid, as 
in blood. 

l.ucius pities the offenders, 

That would imbrue their hands in Cato's blood. 

Addison. 

2. t To pour out liriuor. Spenser. 

Imbru^ (im-brtidO, p. and a. Moistened; 

in her. covered or besprinkled with blood; 
embruod; as, a spear imbrued. 

Imbruement (im-'brO'ment), n. The act of 
imbruing or state of being imbrued. 

Imbrute (im-brbV), vt pret. A pp. im- 
bruted; ppr. unbruting. [Prefix itn for in, 
and brute.] To dcgratle to the state of a 
brute; to reduce to brutality. 

Mix'd with bestial slime, 

This essence to incarnate and imbrute. 

That to the height of Deity aspired I MUton. 

Imbrute (im-brOt*), v.i. To fall or sink to 
the state of a brute. 

The snul grows clotted by contagion, 

1 in bodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. Milton. 

Imbrutemeut (im-brbt'ment), n. Act of 
making or state of becoming brutish. [Rare.] 

Imbue (im-buO, v.t. pret. <&pp. imbued; ppr. 
imbuing. [L. imbuo, allied to imber, a 
sliower; Skr. ambu, water; or from »n, and 
root of bibo, to drink.] 1. To tinge deeply; 
to dye; as, to imbue cloth. 

Clothes which have once been thoroughly imbued 
with black, camiot well afterwards be ayed into 
lighter colour. Beyte. 

2. To tincture deeply ; to cause to become 
impressed or penetrated; as, to inibue tho 
minds of youth with good principles. 

Thy words, with grace divine 
imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety. MiUon. 

Imbuement (tm-ba'mentX n. The act of 
imbuing: a deep tincture. 

ImburBdt (im-bers^, v.t [Prefix im for in, 
and burse. See Bursb.] To supply money; 
to stock with money. 

ImbuTBementt (im-bfir^ment), n. l. The 
act of imbursing or supplying money.— 
2. Money laid up in stock. 

Imbution (Im-bushon), n. Act of imbuing. 

ImltabllltF (im^i-ta-b&'i-tiX tt. [See Imi- 
tate.] The condition or quality of being 
imltable. 

According to the multlfariousness of this imitabil- 
Uy, so are the possibilities of being. Norris. 

Imltable (iml-ta-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 
imitated or copied. 

The characters of men placed in lower stations ol 
life are more useful, as being imitatU by greater 
numbers, Atterbury. 

2. Worthy of imitation. [Rare.] 

As acts of parliament ore not regarded by most 
imitable writers, 1 account the relation of them Im- 
proper for history. Hayward. 

ImitableueBe (iml-te-bl-nes), n. Imitabil- 
Ity. 

mitate (iml-t&tXe.t. pret. A pp. imitated; 
ppr. imitating. [L. imitor, imUatus, fironi 
a root which gives also imago, image.] 
1. To follow as a model, pattern, or exam- 
ple; to copy or endeavour to copy In acts, 
manners, and the like. 'Despise wealth and 
imitate a god.' Cowley. --2. To produce, or 
endeavour to produce, a semblance or like- 
ness of, in form, colour, qualities, conduct, 
manners, and the like. 

I h«va thought some of nature's Journeymen had 
made men, and not mode them w^ they imitated 
humanity so abominably. Shak. 

8. To produce, as the copy or counterfeit of 
sometning else; to coont^eit. 


F&te, far. fat, fgU; mfi, met, bar; pine, pin; n6te, not, mfive; tffbe, tub, bull; oil! pound; ii. Sc. abuna; p. Sc. ley. 
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This hand appear'd a shining sword to wield, 

And that sustain'd an imitated shield. Dr^n, 

ImltatlOIl (Im-i-t&^BhonX n. [L. imiUitiOy 
imitatUmU, from imitor, imUatus, to imi* 
tate. See Imitatb.] 1 . The act of imitat- 
ing. 

Poetry is an act of imi/atiopt, . . . that is to say, 
a representation, counterfeiting, or figui^^forth. 

2 . That which is made or produced as a 
copy; likeness; resemblance. 

Both these arts are not only true imifatiens of 
nature, but of the best nature. Drydtn. 

8. In music, the repetition of essentially the 
same melodic idea, as dilferent degrees of 
the scale, by different parts or voices in a 
polyphonic composition. 

Imitatioiutl (Im-i-ta'shon-al), a. Relating 
to imitation; resembling. 

Imltatloniat (im-i-ta'shon-ist), n. A mere 
imitator; one who wants originality. 

Imitative (imT-tat-iv), a. 1. That imitates; 
inclined to Imitate or copy; as, man is an 
imitative being.— 2. Aiming at imitation; 
exhibiting or designed to eidiibit an imita- 
tion of a pattern or model: as, painting is 
an imitative art.— 3. Formed after a model, 
pattern, or original. 

This temple, less in form, witli equal grace, 

Was imitative of the first in Thrace. Dryden. 


—Imitative music, music which Is particu- 
larly expressive either of the internal feel- 
ings and states of the mind or of the objects 
and occurrences of the external world. 

Imltatlye (im'i-tat-iv), n. In gram, a verb 
predicating imitation or resemblance. 

Imltatlvely (imT-tat-iv-li), adv. In an imi- 
tative manner. 

ImltativeneSB (im'i-tat-iv-nes), n. Quality 
of being imitative. 

Imitator (imT-tat-dr), n. One who Imitates, 
conies, or follows. 

Imitatorshlp (im'l-t&t-dr-ship), n. The office 
or state of an imitator. 

Imltatreas, Imltatrlz (im'i-tat-res, iml- 
t&t-riks), n. A female who imitates. 

Immaculate (Im-ma'ku-lat), a. [L. imma- 
culattis—im for in, not. and maeulatus, pp. 
of maevJLo, “immlaium, to spot, from macula, 
a spot] 1. Spotless; pure; unstained; un- 
detiled ; without blemish; as, immaculate 
reputation; immaculate thoughts; immacu- 
late edition. 

Were but tny soul as pure 
From other guilt as that. Heaven did not hold 
One more immacutate. Denham. 


2. Pure; limpid; not tinged with impure 
matter. 

Thou sheer, immacuiate, and silver fountain. 

Shak, 

-- -Immaculate conception, the dogma, do- 
flned by the Roman Catholic Church in 
1854, that the Virgin Mary was conceived 
and bom without original sin. 
Immaculately (im-ma'kC-lat-in, adv. In an 
immaculate manner; with spotless purify. 
lmma0ttlateneBS(im-malca-lat-ne8),n. 'nie 
condition or quality of being immaculate; 
spotless purity. 

Immalled (Im-m&ld'X a. [ Prefix im for in, 
and man ] Wearing mail or armour. 
Immalleable (ini-malTC-a-blX a. [Prefix im 
for tn, not, and maUeaMe (which seeV ] Not 
malleable; that cannot be extended ny ham- 
mering. 

Immanacle (im-ma'na-kl), v.t. pret A pp. 
immatuLcled; ppr. immafiading. [Prefix im 
for in, and manacle.] To put manacles on; 
to fetter or confine; to restrain from free 
action. 

Although this corporal rind 
Thou bast immanacled. Miiten, 

BnniaiiatlOll (im-ma-n&'shon), n. A flowing 
or entering in. 

A quick immanaHm of continuous fantasies. Lamb. 

Humane (im-mfinO» a. [L. immanis, huge, 
vast, savage. Etymology doubtful.] Vast; 
huge; very peat ^8o immane a man.* 
Chapman. [Rare.] 

Immanely (im-m&nllX adv. Monstrously; 
cruelly. 

Immaaenoe. Hnmanenoy (im'ma-nens, 
im'ma-nen-siX ^ The condition of being 
immanent; inherence; indwelling. 


/mmanence Implies the unity of the intelligent 
principle in creation in the creation itaeit and of 
course includes in it eveiy genuine form of panthe- 
ism. Transcendence imidtea the existence of % sepa- 
rate divine intelligence, and of another and spiritual 
state of being. Intended to perfectionate our own. 

y. D. Moreii. 

Immanint (im*ma-nent), a. [L. imwiandfis, 
immansntis, ppr. of immaneo, to remain in 
or near— ivn for in, in. and mafieo,to remain.] 
Remaining in or within; hence, not passing 


out of the subject; limited in activity, 
agency, or effect to the subject or associ- 
ated acts; inherent and indwelling; Inter- 
nal or subjective: opposed to transient. 

Conceiving, as well as projecting or resolving, are 
what the schoolmen call immanent .acts of tlie mind, 
which produce nothing beyond themselves. But 
painting Is a tran.sitive act, which produces an effect 
distinct from the operation, and this effect is the pic- 
ture. Jleid. 


ImmanlfeBt (im-ma*ni-fest), a. [ITeftx itn 
for in, not, manifest] Not manifest 
or apparent. 

Immanlty (Im-ma^ni-ti), n. The condition 
of being uninane; barbarity; savageness. 

No man can but marvel at that barbarous imma- 
nity, feral madness. Burton. 

ImmaAtle (im -man'll), v. t [Prefix im for in, 
and mantle, j To envelop, as with a mantle. 

O Joy to him in this retreat, 
immantled in auibrostal dark. Tennyson. 


Immanuel (im-ma'ntl-el), n. [Heb.— tm, 
with, anu, us, and kl, God.] God with us: 
an appollatinu of our Saviour. 

ImmarceBBlble (im-mar-ses'l-bl), a. [L. im 
for in, not, and marcesco, to fade.] Un- 
fading. 

Immiurglnate (im-mUi‘'Jin -At), a. [L. im for 
in, not, and uutrginate.] Without a mar- 
gin. 

Immartial (im-marishal), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and ^nartiat] Not moi'tial; not 
warlike. 

Inrimfi.fllr fim-iiiask'). v. t. [Prefix im for in, 
and 9na«Ar.l To cover with or as with a 
mask: to disguise. 

Immatchable (im-mach'a-bl), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and matchahle.] That cannot 
be matched; peerless. 

Immaterial (im-ma-te'ri-al), a. [Prefix im. 
for in, not, and material.] 1. Not consist- 
ing of matter; incorporeal; spiritual; as, 
immaterial spirita 


Angels are spirits immaterial and intellectual. 

Hooker. 

2. Without weight; of no essential conse- 
quence; unimportant. 

It may seem immaterial whether wc sh.all not re- 
collect each other hereafier. Camper. 

Immaterlallsm (Im-ma-te'ri-al-izm), n. 

1. The doctrine that immaterial substances 
or spiritual beings exist or are possible.— 

2. The doctrine that there is no material 
world, but that all exists only in the mind. 


tmmaterialism is the doctrine of Bishop Berkeley, 
that there is no material substance, and that all be- 
ing may be reduced to mind, and ideas In a mind. 

Fleminsr. 

Immateriallat (im-ma-tA'ri-aMst), n. One 
who believes in or professes immaterlalism. 

Immateriality (im-ma-t5'ri-ari-ti), n. The 
quali^ of being immaterial or not consist- 
ing 01 matter; destitution or absence of 
matter; as, the immateriality of the soul. 


Immateriality is predicated of mind, to denote 
that as a substance It is different from matter. Spiri- 
tuality la the positive expression of the same idea. 

Flefnin£^. 

Immaterlallza (im-ma-te'ri-al-lz), v.t To 
make immaterial or incorporeal. 

Immaterially (im-ma-te'ri-al-li), adv. Tn 
an immaterial manner; without matter; in 
a manner unimportant. 

ImmaterialneBB(im-ma-te'ri-al-neB),n. The 
state of being immaterial; immateriality. 

Immaterlate (im-ma-te'ri-at), a. Not con- 
sisting of matter; incorporeal; immaterial. 
[Rare.] 

Immature (lm-ma-tfiiO» a. [L. immatums, 
unripe— tm for in, not, and maturus, rii>e.] 
1. Not mature or ripe; unripe; as, imma- 
ture friiit.— -2. Not perfect: not brought to 
a complete state; as, immature plans or 
counsels.— a Too early; coming before the 
natural time; hasty; premature. 


We are pleased, and call not that death immarnre, 
if a man lives till seventy. yer. Taylor. 


Immatured (im-ma- tfird')* a. N ot matured ; 
not ripened. 

Immaturely (Ira-ma-tfirTI), adv. In an im- 
mature manner; unripely; crudely; prema- 
turely. 

ImmatureneBB. Hnmaturlty (fm-ma-tfir'- 
nes, im-ma-tOr'i-tl). n. The state or quality 
of being Immature; unripeness; Incomplete- 
ness. "When the world has outsTown its 
intellectual immaturily.* Dr. CHiird. 

Immeability (Im-mB-a-bOl-tl), n. [L. tm 
for in, not, and meahilis, passable, from 
mso, to pass, to go.] Want of power to pass, 
or to permit passage. Artulhnot 

ImmeaBurabillty (im-me'zhfir-a-bil'l-ti),n. 
Immeasurablenesa De Quinesy. 

ImmaaBurable (Im-me'zhfir-a-blx a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, no^ and vseasugnMe.] Incap- 


able of being measured; immense; indefi- 
nitely extensive; as. an immeasurable dis- 
tance or space; an immecLsurahle abyss. 
ImmeaBUXableneBB (im-me'zhQr-a-bl-nes), 
n. The state of being immeasurable or in- 
capable of measurement 

liternity and immeaeurableness belong to thought 
alone. F. /K Robertson, 

ImmeaBurably (im-me'zhfir-a-bli), adv. In 
an immeasurable manner; to an extent not 
to be measured; immensely; beyond nil 
measure. 

ImmeaBured (im-me'zhfird), a. (Prefix im 
for in, not, and ^neasured.] Exceeding com- 
mon measure; immeasurable. Spenser. 

(im-me-kan'ik-al), a. [Pre- 
fix tm for in, not, and mechanical.] Not 
mechanical ; not consonant to the laws of 
mechanics. 

Immedhanlcally (im-me-kan'ik-al-li), adv. 
Not mechanically. 

Immedla^iy (im-mA'di-a si), n. [From tm- 
mediate. ] The relation of being immediate, 
or free from the intervention of a medium; 
immediateuess; nearness; proximity. 

He led our powers, 

Pore the cotnniissioii of my place and person. 
The which tmmedUuy may well stand up 
And call itself your brother. Shak. 

lie a.sscrts that, in his doctrine of perception, the 
external reality stands, to the percipient mind, face 
to face, in the same immediacy or relation which 
the idea holds in the representative theory of the 
philosophers. .Sir tV. Hamittoti. 

Imiliedlate (im-mfi'di-at), a. [Prefix im tor 
in, not, and mediate.] 1. Not separated in 
respect to space by anything intervening; 
placed in the closest relation; close; proxi- 
mate. 

You .are the most immediate to our throne. Shak. 

2. Not separated by an interval of time; 
present; instant. 'Assemble we immediate 
council.* Shak. 

Death 

. . . not yet inflicted, as he feared. 

By some immediate stroke. Milton. 

3. Acting without a medium, or without the 
intervention of another object as a cause, 
means, medium, or condition; bringing 
about the necessary result, or producing 
the legitimate effect, by direct agency. ' The 
immediate causes of the deluge.' Dr. T. 
Burnet.— 4. Produced, acquired, or obtained 
without the intervention of a medium; 
direct. 

The immediate knowledge of the past is therefore 
impossible. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

I Imxnedlateljr (im-ma'di-at-li), adv. 1. In 
an Imruedi^ manner; without the Inter- 
vention of anything; proximately; directly. 

God's acceptance of it, either immediate^ by him- 
self, or inedhitely by the hands of the bishop, is that 
which vests the whole property of a thing in God. 

South. 

2. Without the intervention of time; with- 
out delay; instantly. 

And Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him. 
saying, 1 will : be thou clean. And immediately his 
leprosy was cleansed. Mat. vUi. 3. 

Stn. Directly, proximately, instantly, in- 
stantaneously, forthwith, straightway, in- 
continently, promptly. 

ImxnedlateneBB nm-m5'dl-at-nes)^ n. The 
condition or quality of being immediate; ex- 
emption Horn second or intervening causes; 
close relation with regard to time. 
InunedlatiBin (Im-mrdl-at-izm), n. Quality 
of being Jiiimediate. 

Immedicable (Im^ne'dl-ka-bl), a. [L. im- 
medicabUis—im for tn, not, and medieabUis, 
that can be healed, from medico, to heal.] 
Incapable of being healed ; incurable. 
'Wounds Milton, 

ImmelodiouB (im-me-16'di-us), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and melodious,] Not melo- 
dious. 

Immemorable (im-mo'mor-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and inemorable.] Not me- 
morable; not worth remembering, 
immemorial (im-me-mO'ri-al), a. [Prefix 
tm for tn, not, and meimrial (which see).] 
Beyond memory; out of mind; extending 
beyond the reach of record or tradition. 

* Immemorial usage or custom.’ Hale. 
lmmemonally(iin-me-mO'ri-al-li)^adv. Be- 
yond memory; from time out of mind. 
ImmenBe (im-mens*), a. [Vr., from L. tm- 
mensu8—im for in, not, and mensus, mea- 
sured, pp. of metier, metisus, to measure.] 
Unlimited ; unbounded ; vast in extent or 
bulk; very great; very large: Immeasur- 
able. 'Of amplitude almost immense.^ 
Milton. •Immense the power.* Pope. •Im- 
mense and boundless ocean.’ Daniel 
O goodness infinite 1 goodness immmso! MUton, 


oh, Oh, 80. lo«h: g, go; J, job; h, Tt. (on; ng, Ang; 


tu, (hen; (h, (Mn; w, tdg; wh, whig; ih, wore.— See Kar. 
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—UnarmouHp Immsme, Exeettnve. See un- 
der EMOKMOU8 .— Syn. Infinite, imnteasur- 
ttble, illimitable, unbounded, unlimited, in- 
terminable, vast, huge, prodigious, enor- 
mous. 

TmmaniiA ly (im-mensli), adv. In an im- 
mense manner; without limits or measure; 
infinitely; vastly. 

Tnuneimann aa (im-mens'nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being immense; immen- 
sity. 

Immenaity (im-meus'i-ti), n. [L. itnmensi- 
tag, from iintn^rnnnf, unmeasured, immea- 
surable. See 1.UMHNSK.] 1. The condition 
or quality of being immense; vastneas; great- 
ness; infinltenesa 

A glimpse of the im^nensity^d the materiAl system 
is granted to the eye of nuin. Is. Taylor, 

2. Tlmt which is immense; an extent not to 
be measured; infinity. 

All these illustrious worlds, 
l^oKt in the wilds of vast intmoMsiiy, 

Are suns. Biackmore. 

Immexunirallility (im-men'sfir-a-bir'i-ti), 
n. [From imf/te/isurobie.] The quality of 
being iramensurablo ; impossibility to lie 
measured. 

Immenaiirable (ira-men^sur-a-bl), a. [L. im 
for in, not, and tnennurabilis, from niensura, 
measure, from inetiar, meiMus, to nicaBure.] 
Not to be measured; immeasurable. 

The law of nature ... a term of immensurabU 
extent Ward, 

Immensurate fim-meu'sur-at), a, [L. im 
for in, not, ana memuralwi^ pp. of meti- 
irriTo, to measure, from rnetior, mennuM, to 
measure.] Unmeasured. Mauntagu. 

Immerge (im-m6r]'), v,t. pret. & pp. im- 
merged; ppr. immerging. [L. vmmergo--^im 
for in, into, and margo^ to plunge.] To 
plunge into or under anything, especially 
into or under a fiiiid. Hee IMMSRSE, which 
is generally used. 

You may immerg€ it, replied he. into the ocean, 
and it will stand. SUrnt, 

Inunotge (Im-m^ijO* v.i. To disappear by 
entering into any medium, as a star into 
the light of the sun, or the moon into the 
.shadow of the earth. 

Immer-foose (im'm6r-g«Ss), n. Same as 
Jimbttr-gooae (which see). 

Immerltt (im-me'rit), n, [Prefix im for in, 
not, and merit ] Want of worth. 

Immerltedt (im-me'rit-ed), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and merited,} Unmerited. 

ImmerltOUB t (im<me'rit-U8), a. [L. immeri- 
tui-4m tor in, not, and tneriitut, deserving. 
See Merit.] Undeserving. ^Immeritmut 
and undeserving discourse. Milton, 

Immerse (im-m6rs'), v,t pret. and pp. im- 
maned; ppr. immening. [L. immer^, im- 
wenum — im for w, uito, and merge, to 
plunge.] 1. To plunge into anything that 
covers or surrounds, as into a fluid; to dip; 
to sink; to bury. 'Deep immereed beneath 
its whirling wave. ’ Warton, 


Twiwifp (im-meshO, 9,t (Prefix im for in, 
audmesli.] To entangle in the meshes of a 
net or in anything resembling a net, as a 

ImmetllOdedt (Im me'thod-ed), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and method,} Not having 
method; without regularity. Waterhouse, 
XmmetllOdloaI(lm-me-thod'lk-al), a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not. and methodical (which 
see).] Not methodical; without systematic 
arrangement; without order or regularity ; 
confused. 

ImmethOfUcaUy (im-me-thodlk-al-li), adv. 
In an immethodlcal manner; without order 
or regularity: irregularly. 
ImmetllOdlcalneBB (im-me-thod'ik-al-nes), 
Vi. The condition or ouality of lieing Imme- 
thodical; want of method; confusion. 
Immethodize (im-me'thod-iz), v.t I'o ren- 
der immethodlcal. 

Immew (ini-mu'), v,t. Same as Emmew, 
Immlgraiit (im'mi-grant), n. One who im- 
migrates, as a person, an animal, or even a 
plant ; a person who migrates into a coun- 
try for the purpose of pennanont residence: 
the correlative of em^rant 
Immigrate (im'mi-grat), o.i. [L. 
im for in, into, and mi^o, to migrate. J To 
remove into a country of which one is not 
a native for the purpose of penuaiient rosi-. 
dence; to remove or be conveyed into and 
settle in another country or region. 
Immigration (im-mi-gru'shon). n. Tho act 
of immigrating: tho act of passing or remov- 
ing into a country for tho purpose of perma- 
nent residence. 

The ifnmigrations of the Arabians into Tiurope. 

T. Wartoft. 

Imminence (im'mi-nens), n. [L. imminen- 
tia, from imminens, imminent in. Overhang- 
ing. See Imminent. ] l. The Quality or 
condition of licing imminent. *The immi- 
nence of any dan^r or distress.' Fuller, — 
2. That which is imminent ; impending evil 
or danger. 

Dare all immmenft, that gods and men 
Address their dangers in. Shak, 

Imminent (im'mi-nent), a, [L. imminem, 
imminentis, ppr. of immineo, to hang over 
—im for in, on, over, andVntnor, to threaten. 
Bee MENACE.] 1. Hanging over; threaten- 
ing to fall or occur; impending; near at 
hand; as, imminent danger; imminent Judg- 
ments, evils, or death. -2. Tlireateuing evil; 
dangerous; perilous. 

Hair -breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly 
breach. Shak. 

Imminently (Im'mi-nent-li), adv. In an 
imminent manner; threateningly. 
Imminfifle (Im-mlng'gl), v,t pret. A pp, im- 
nUnglea; ppr. immii^ling. [Prefix im for 
in, and mxngle.} To mingle; to mix; to 
unite with numbers. 

This holy calm, this hamumy of mind. 

Where purity and peace immingle chann.s. 

Thomson, 


More than a mile immersed within the wood. 

Dry den, 

2. Fig. to engage deeply; to overwhelm; 
to involve; as, to immerse in business or 
cares. *The queen immersed in such a 
trance.' Tennyson. 

It is impossible to have a lively hope in another 
life, and ytX be deeply tmmersm in tne enjoyment 
of this. etOerbury, 

Immenet (Im-mdiy)*^- Immersed; buried; 
covered; sunk deep. 'Things immerse in 
matter.' Bacon, 

Immened (im-m«rst^, p. and a, 1. Deeply 
plunged into anything, especially into a 
fluid. — 2. In hot. growing wholly under 
water. 

ImmerBlble (Im-m^'l-bl), a. Capable of 
lieing immersed. Blount 

ImmerBlcn (im-mfir'shon), n, [L. immersio, 
immersionis, a plunging into, from immergo, 
to plunge into. See Immbhhb. j 1. The act 
of immersing, or state of being immersed; 
a sinking or dipping into anything, especi- 
ally into a fluid ; as, the irnmersion of Achilles 
in the Styx. — 2. Fig. the act of over- 
whelming, or the state of being overwhelmed 
or deeply engaged; absorption. 

Too deep an immersion In the aflairs of life. 

. .. Atterbury. 

3. In adron, the disappearance of a celestial 
iMKiy by paasing either behind another or 
into ita shadow: opposed to emersion. The 
occultatlon of a star ia immersion of the 
first kind; the eclipse of a satellite, immer- 
sion of the second kind. 

bnmmrBlonlBt (Im-mBt'shon-ist), n. One 
who holds that immersion is essential to 
Christian baptism. 


Immini itlnfi (im-min-fi'shon), n. [L. immin- 
utio, imminutionis, from imminuo, immin- 
utum, to lessen— im for in, and minuo, to 
lessen.] A lessening; diminution; decrease. 

ImmlBClhlllty (im-mUT-bin-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being immiscible; 
incapability of lieing mixed. 

ImmlBClttle (im-mis'i-bl), a, [Prefix im for 
in, not, and miscible.} Not miroible; incap- 
able of being mixed. 

ImmlBfllon (im-mi'ahon^, n. [L. immissio, 
immissionis, from immitto, immessum. See 
IMMIT.] Tho act of immittiiig, sending, or 
thrusting In ; injection : tho correlative of 
emission. 

Immlt (im-mltO* v.f. [L. immito—im for in, 
in, into, and mitto, to send.] To send in; 
to inject: the correlative of emit, 

UnmitigaUe (Im-mlt'i-ga-bl), a, [Prefix im 
for in, not, and miUgahU.} Not mitigable; 
incapable of being mitigated or appeased. 
' These immitigable, these iron-hearted men. ' 
Harris. 

Immitigably (im-mltl-ga-bli), adv. In an 
immitigable manner. 

lnmilz(lm-miks%v.f. [Prefix im for in, and 
mix.] To mix; to mingle. 

Samson, with thesa immuxd, Inevltabtr 
Pulled down the tame destructUm on himself. 

Sfition. 

Iin]llixable(lin-mik8'a-blksk [Prefix imfor 
in, not, and mix,} Not capable of being 
mixed. 

ImmlxtUPB (Im-mlks'tfirt, n. [Prefix im for 
m, mot, and mixture,] freedom from mix- 
ture. 'Simplicity and immidnrB/ ifoim- 
tagu, 

InuilObllo (Im-moVfl), a [Prefix im for in, 


not, and motnte,] Not mobile; incapable of 
being moved; immovable; fixed; stable. 
Immobility (Im-md-bil'i-ti), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being immobile; fixedness 
in place. 

Immoderacy (im-mo'do-ra-sl), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being immoderate; ex- 
cess. 

Immoderate Qm-mo'de-r&t), a. [Prefix im, 
not, and moderate.} Not moderate; ex- 
ceeding Just or usual bounds; not confined 
to suitable limits: excessive; extravagant; 
unreasonable; Bs,immoderate demands; im- 
moderate passions, cares, or grief. 

So every scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint. .^hah, 

Syn. Excessive, exorbitant, unreasonable, 
extravagant, intemperate. 

Immoderately (im-mo'de-r&t-li), adv. In 
an immoder^e manner; excessively; un- 
reasonably; as, to weep immoderately. 
ImmoderateneBB(im-mo'do-rAt-n6s),?L The 
condition or quality of being immoderate ; 
excess; extravagance. 

Immoderation (im-mo'de-ra"shon),n. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and moderation,] Excess; 
want of moderation. 

Immodest (im-moMest), a. [Prefix imforin, 
not, and modest,] 1. Not modest: (a) not 
limited to due bounds; Immoderate; exorbi- 
tant; unreasonable; arromnt (b) Wanting 
in the reserve or restraint which decency 
renuires ; wanting in decency or chastity ; 
intiolicate; obscene; unchaste; lewd. 

We proscribe the least immodest thought Dryden. 
Immodest words admit of no defence. 

For want of decency is want of semse. 

Roscommmi. 

Syn. Indecorous, indelicate, shameful, Itii- 
pudent, indecent, impure, unchaste, lewd, 
oliBcene. 

ImmodOBtly (Im-mo'dest-li), adv. Without 
due reserve; indecently; unchastely; ob- 
scenely. 

ImmodeBty (Ira-mo'des-tl), n. Want of mo- 
desty; wont of delicacy or decent reserve ; 
indecency; iinchastlty ; indelicacy ; obscenity ; 
lewdness. * A piece of immodesfj/.' Pope. 

I am thereby led into an immodesty of proclaim- 
ing another work. WotUm. 

Iininolate (im'md-lat), v.U pret. A pp. im- 
molated; ppr. immolating. [L. immolo,im- 
molatum, to sacrifice — prefix im for in, anti 
mola, meal sprinkled with salt, which was 
thrown on the head of the victim.] To sac- 
rifice; to kill, as a victim offered in sacrifice; 
to offer in sacrifice. 


Whether Christ bo daily immolated or only once. 

Bp. Gardner. 

Immolation (im-m6-la'shon). n. l. The act 
of immolating or state of being immolated. 

In the picture of the immolation of Isaac, or Ab- 
rahiiin sacrihcitig hb son, Isaac is described as a 
little boy. Sir T. Browne. 

2. That which is immolated; a sacrifice of- 
fered. 

We make more barbarous immolatibns than the 
most savage heathens. Dr. U, More, 

Immolator (Im'md-lat-Br), n, l. One who 
Immolates or offers in sacrifice.— 2. One of 
a sect of modem Russian fanatics who. for 
the sake of saving their souLs mutilate their 
bodies and kill themselves. See MuRSL- 
eOHIRI. 

Immomentt (Im-mfi'ment), a. (Prefix im 
for in, not, and moment] Trifii^. 

That I some lady trifles had rrserv'd, 
tm mom eni toys. Shak, 

ImmomentouB (im-mfi-ment'usX o. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and momentous.} Not mo- 
mentous: unimportant 

Humoral (Im-mo'ral), a. [Prefix im for in, 
not. and moml.] Not moral; inconsistent 
with rectitude; contraiy to cemseienoe or 
the divine law; wicked or unjust in practice. 

Not one immoral, one corrupted fhooghL 

One line which, dying, he could wish to blot. 

LyUslion, 

A flatterer of vice is an immoral man. yohnson. 
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linmorlg 0 roiiill 0 M(im*mo-ilJ^ 6 r-u 8 -iieBX n. 
KudeneM; incivility; disobedience. Jer. 
TaiyUiT, 

InumrtalQm-mor'talX^i^' [Pveflximfortn, 
and nyorUu,l 1. Not mortal: (a) exempt 
from liability to death; having life or being 
that shall never end; having unlimited exist- 
ence; undying; as, an immortal soul 

Unto the King eternal, immortal^ invivible, the 
onl/ wise God, be honour and glory for ever. 

s Tim. L 17. 

A) Connected with or terminating in immor- 
tality; never to cease; as, immoriaX hopes. 

I have 

Immortal longings in me. Shak. 

/o) Destined to live in all ages of this world ; 
imperishable; as, immortai fame. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 

Married to immortal verse. Milton. 

2.t Exceedingly mat; grievous; excessive. 

* A most immortau and mercilesse butchorle. * 
SirJ. Hayward.— 8Yfi. Eternal, everlasting, 
never -ending, ceaseless, perpetual, con- 
tinual, endunng, endless, imperishable, in- 
corruptible, deathlesa 
Immortal (im-mor'tal), n. One who is 
immortal, or exempt from death or anni- 
hilation: often applied. In the plural, to the 
gods of classical mythology. 

Never, believe me, 

Appear the Immortals, 

Never alone. Colerid^t. 

Immortallat (im-mor^tal-lst), n. One who 
holds that the soul is immortal. Jer. Taylor. 
Immortali^ (im-mor-tall-tl), n. [h. im- 
ftiorialitae, from immortalis- im for tn, not, 
and nwrtalU, mortal] The condition or 
quality of being Immortal; exemption from 
death and annihilation: unending existence; 
exemption from oblivion; perpetuity; as, 
the immortality of the soul ; the immortal- 
ity of fame. 

Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel. 3 Tim. i. to. 

Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality, tyordsworth. 

ImmortaJlaatlon (im-mor'tal-Is-&"shon), n. 
The act of immortali/Jng, or state of being 
Inunortalized. 

ImmortalixaOm-rnor'tal-Iz), v.t pret. & pp. 
immortalized; ppr. immortalizing. [It. 
immortalizer, Sp. ifnmortalizar, to render 
Immortal. See iMMOETAii.] To render im- 
mortal; to make perpetual; to cause to live 
' or exist for ever; to exempt from oblivion ; 
to make perpetual ; to prpetuate ; as, the 
Iliad has inunortalized the name of Homer. 

Drive them from Orleans and be immortalio'd. 

Shak. 

Tmmft rtaHM (Im-moi'tal-Iz), vX To be- 
come immortal. 

Fix the year precise 

When British bards began to irnmortaliao. Pope. 

Immortally (Im-mor'tal-ll), ado. 1 . In an 
immortal manner ; with endless existence ; 
with exemption from death.— 2. t Exceed- 
ingly. * ImmoriaUy Rev. R. Burton. 

IttimortOlla (im-mor-toio, n. The flower 
commonly called .BveHaeHng, or a wreath 
made of such flowers. See KVJBRLASTiiro.n. a 
Immortifleation (im-mor'ti-fi-k&''8lion), n. 
mreflx im for in, not, and martf/UnUum.] 
want of mortifloation or subjeetton of the 
pamiona 

ImmiOilld (Im-mOldO, V.t [Prefix im tor in, 
and fnaula.] To momd into shape; to form. 
immOTallllXty (im-mOv'a-bil"l-tiX n. The 
condilioa or quality oi being .immovable; 
steadfastnesa 

UnmovalAo (im-mOv'a-blX a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and movable.] Not movable: fa) 
incapable of being moved, in respect of its 
plaoe; flimly fixed; fast; as, an unmavable 
fonndatloiL 

ImmovmkUt inSxed, and frozen round. JHUoh. 
(6) Not to bs moved from a purpoee; stead- 
fast; fixed; that cannot be Induced to change 
or alter; aa a man who remains immovaMe. 
(e) Inoajpabie of being altered or shaken; un- 
nlterable; unchangeable: as, an immovable 
purpose or reaolunoiL (d) That cannot be 
aHeoted or moved; not impressible; not 
suaoeptible of compassion or tender feel- 
ings; unfeeling. 

How much happier Is he who . . . remains im mom 
mMoend imSes at the msrtnrur of the dance about 
hfanl Rrydm. 

(e)la lots, not liable to be removed; per- 
" in place or tenure; as, immovaMe 


There are, thinn VmtmemMo by their nature, 
others by their deranatloiii and others by the objects 
to which they are appIM. * 


bmnovable (im-mCv^a-blX n. That which 
cannot be moved; specifically, in law (pL), 
land and whatever is adherent thereto: by 
nature, as trees: by the hand of man, as 
buildings and their accessories; by their 
destination, as seeds, plants, manure, Ac.; 
and by the objects to which they are ap- 
plied, as servitudes. 

unmovablenau (im-mOv^a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being immovable. 

Immovably (im-mdVa-bllX adv. in an im- 
movable manner; In a manner not to be 
moved from its place or puipose; or in a 
manner not to be shaken; unalterably; un- 
changeably; as, immovably firm to their 
duty; immovably fixed or established. 
Inumind (im-mund^ a. [L. immundue— 
im for in, not, and mundue, clean.] Un- 
clean. Burton. 

Immundicity (im-mund-is'i-tiX a. [L. im- 
mu/iditia, from immurultie, unclean. See 
IMMUND.] Uncleanness. Mountagu. 
Immunity (im-mfi'ui-ti), n. [L. iiMnunitas, 
from immunio, free, exempt— tm for in, not, 
without, and tnunue, charge, oflice, duty.] 

1. FYoedom or exemption from obligation; 
exemption from any chaige, duty, oll’icc, 
tax, or imposition; a particular privilege; 
as, tho immunities of the free cities of Ger- 
many; the immunities of the clergy. 

The inhabitants urere insured the enjoynicnt of all 
their existing property, rights, and privileges ; and, 
as the holding of slaves was one of these immunities, 
it continued, as a matter of course, to be incorporated 
with the public policy. IV. Chambers. 

2. Freedom; exemption. * /turn unify from 
errors. ' Dryden. 

A long immunity from grief or pain. Cawper. 

Immure (iin-tnurO. v.t. pret. pp. immured; 

J ^pr. immuring. [O. Th. emmurer, to wall 
n— L. in, and fnurus, a wall] l.f To sur- 
round with walls; to wall. 

Lysimachus immured it with a wall. Sandys. 

2. To inclose within walls ; to shut up ; to 
confine; as, to immure nuns in cloisters. 

Those tender babes 

Whom envy hath immured within your walls ! 

Shak. 

Immuzwt (im-mfliO. U. An Inclosnre; a wall 

Troy, within whose strong immures 
The ravisnM Helen, Menclaus* queen. 

With wanton Paris riceps. Shak. 

Immurement (im-mfir'ment), n. llie act 
of immuring or state of being immured; 
imprisonment. 

TTn in unio a.1 (im-mu'zik-alX a. flYefix im- for 
in, not, and mturieal.] Not musical; inhar- 
monious; not accordant; harsh. 
ImmutablUty (Im-mu'ta-biFT-tt), n. The 
quality of being immutable; uncnatigeablc- 
neas; immutableness; Invariableness. 

The Egyptians are the healthiest people of the 
world, by reason of the immutability of their air. 

(iremhill. 

Immutable (im-mu'ta-blX a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and mutable.] Not mutable; 
not capable or susceptible of change; not 
subject to mutation; unchangeable; inva- 
riable; unalterable. 

That by two immutable things, in which it was 
ituuo^ble for God to lie, we might have a strong cua- 
soiation. Ifeb. vi. s8. 

Immutableneaa (im-mfi'ta-bl-nes), n. Un- 
changeableness; Immutability. 
Immutably (im-mivta-blix adv. In an im- 
mutable manner; unchangeably; unalter- 
ably; invariably. 

Immutate (im-mU'tatX a. [L. ivnmutatus— 
van for in, not, and mutatus, pp. of muto, 
to change.] Unchaimed. 
launutatiOlI (Im-mo-ta^shon), n. [ L. im- 
mutatio, irntnutaiionis^ from immxUo, im- 
mutatum, to ohango— im for in, and muto, 
to change.] CSiange; aiteratioa 
Immute (im-mdt'X v.t. [See Ihxutation.] 
To change or alter. 

Imp (imA, n. [Sw. ymp; Dan. ympe, twig, 
dioot, scion. The word occurs also In Welsh 
In same meaning, being probably borrowed. 
See the verb.] l.t A sdon; a graft; a bud; 
a slip. 

When the cliff was made, they held It open with a 
wedge of wood, until such time as the imp or graff 
. . . were set handsomely close within the rift. 

Hollafid, 

8.t A son; offiitrliig: progeny. 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shak. 
T.et us pray for . . . the king's most excellent 
majesty and (or . . . his betovea son Edward, our 
prince, that most angelic imp. Pathway ef Prnycr. 

8. A young or inferior devil; a little malig- 
nant spirit; a little devil; hence, a mischiev- 
ous child. *T1ie little imp fell a squalling.' 
SwiSt 'The imjp# and limbs of Satan.* 
Uabkar.—b. Somewqg added or united to 


another to repair or lengthen it out; oa, (a) 
an addition to a beehive, (b) A length of 
twisted hair in a flahing line, (e) A feather 
inserted in a broken wing of a bird. 

Imp (imp X v.t. [A. Sax. imprnn, to engraft; 
comp. 0. 1I.G. impUbn, impton, inuMm, 
G. impfen. Bavarian tntpfen, from L.L im- 
potus, a gndt or soion, from Gr. empbyius, 
implanted— dm for an, in, and phyb, to 
grow, to produce ; of same origin are Fr. 
enter, to graft, ente, a graft or scion.] 1. To 
graft. 

Come to aid me in my garden, and 1 will teach 
thee the real French fashion of impiur, which the 
Southron call Sir IV. Seott. 

2. To extend or enlarge by something in- 
serted or added ; to extend or mend, as a 
broken or deficient wing, by the insertioii of 
a feather; to qualify for flight or use; to in- 
crease; to strengthen. 

Imp out our drooping country's broken 

It is a striking testimony to the free constitutloii it 
infringed, and demonstrates that the prerogative 
could not soar to the heights it aimed at, till thus imped 
by the perfidious hand of parliament. Haltam. 

. for in, 
®-P- 

peased or quieted. ’'Impadible fate.* Spen- 


aiiw Isaac aaeasa^ wa |jaaaii— ■!% euut 

Impacable (im-pak'a-bl), a. [L. m for 
not, and paco, to appease.] Not to be 1 
peafted or quieted. * impacable fate.* 8p 


Impaoably (im-pak'a-bli), adv. In a manner 
not admiring of being appeased. 

Impackment (im-pak'ment), n. The state 
of being closely surroundM, crowded, or 
presBod, as by ice. Goodrich. 

Impaxst (im-pakt'X v.f. [L. impinge, im- 
pactum—im for in, into, and pango, to 
drive.] To drive close; to press or drive 
firmly togetlier. 

Impaict (im'pakQ, n. 1. A forcible touch ; 
impression; stroke; communicated force. 

The quarrel, by that impact driven 
True to Its aim, Bed fatal Southey. 

2. In mech. the shock or collision occasioned 
hy the meeting of two bodies, whether both 
of them are in motion or only one. 

Impaint (Im-pant*), v.t. [Prefix im for ifi, 
and patnl] To paint; to adorn with colours. 

Never yet did Insurrection want 

Such water-colours to impaint his cause. .Shak. 

Impair (im-parOf v.t [Fr. empirer, from 
pire, worse, from L. pejor, worse.] To 
make worse; to diminish in quantity, value, 
excellence, strength, and tne like; to de- 
teriorate ; to weaken ; to enfeeble; as, to 
impair the health, constitution, character, 
mind, and the like. 

In years he seemed, but not impaired by years. 

Pope. 

Impair (im-paiOr v.t. To be lesaeiied or 
worn out; to become enfeebled; to grow 
worse; to deteriorate. [Rare.) 

Flesh may impair, quoth he, but reason 

Cun reiuitr. Spntser. 

Impairt (im-p&r^, 71. Diminution; decrease; 
Injury; disgrace. 

Co to, thou dost well, but pocket it (the bribe) for 
all that : 'tis no impair to thee, the greatest dot. 

(Sdpimy (iSn). 

Impairt (Im-paiOf a. [L, impar, unequal] 
Unequal; unwormy; unsuitablo. 

For what he has be gives, what thinks, lie shows. 
Yet gives he not till Judgment guide his bounty. 

Nor dignifies an impair thought with breath. Shak. 

[Some edd. read tmjpure.] 

Impalrer (im-p&ridr), n. One who or that 
which impairs. 

Impairment (Im-parihientX n. The act of 
impairing or state of being impaired; di- 


[Preflx ion. 
Unpalatable. 


minution; decream; injury. 

Impalatable (im-parat-a-bl), Ou 
for in, not, and pakUabU.j 
[Rare.] 

Impale (Im-piPX v.t pret A pp. impaled; 
ppr. imj^ing. [li. ^ for on, opon, ami 
pafus, a pole, a stake.] 1. To put to death 
by thrusung a stake up the fundament; to 
put to death by fixing on an upright sharp 
stake. 

The king impaled him for his piracy. Temnyson . 
Hence Pig. —2. To render helpless as if 
pierced through or Impaled; as, to impale 
a person upon his own sigument or upon 
the homs of a dilemma.— 8. To inclose with 
stakes, posts, or palisadea 

Until my mis-shap'd trunk that bears thto bend. 

Be round impaiod with a glorious crown. Shak. 

4. In her. to Join, as two co^ts of arms, pale- 
wise; hence, to join in honourable mention 
or eriiibition. 

Ordered the admisshm of St. Patrick to the same 
to be matched and empaled with the blessed Virgin 
in the honour thereof. Fuller. 

bupalomont (im-pal'mentX n. 1. The act 
of impaling or driving a stake through the 
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IMPATIBNGB 


body; the act of incloelnff with stakes or 

paling, --k. A piece of ground inclosed by 

pales; an inclosed space.— 3. In Asr. the 

amuMment of two coats of arms on one 

shi^, divided palewise or by a vertical 

lino. It is usual to exhibit 

in this way the combined S " J 

coats of a husband and 

wife {impalement per bar- Jl Jil 

on et/etfhe), the husband's 

coat being borne on the 

dexter side of the pale, 

and the wife's on the si- 

nister. Bishops, deans, 

heads of colleges, <fcc., ini- ^ 

pole their own arms with impalement. 

the insignia of their office. 


the inslffnia ox tneir office. 

Impalliat (im-pal'idl, v, t. [Prefix im for in, 
and peUlid, ] To make pallid or pale. 
Impum (im-pam'), v.t [Prefix iin for tn, 
and nahn, the hand.] To grasp; to take in 
the hand. fBare.1 

ImpalpabiUty (im-parpa-bin ti). n. The 
(jiiality or state of being impalpable or im- 
perceptible by the touch. 

Impalpable (im-pal'pa-bl), a. [Prefix im tor 
in, not, and palpable. J Not palpable: (a) not 
to be felt; incapable of being perceived by 
the touch; not coarse or gross; as, an im- 
palpable powder, whose parts are so minute 
that they cannot be distinguished by the 
senses, particularly by feeling, (b) Not 
easily or readily apiirehended or grasped by 
the ^nd; as, impalpable distinctions. 

His own religion from its simple and impalpable 
form was much less exposed to tne ridicule of scenic 
exhibition. ITarion. 

Ixnpalpably (im-parpa-bll), adv. in an im- 
palpable manner; in a manner not readily 
felt or apprehended. 

Impalsy (im-pgrzi), v.t. [I’refix im for in, 
and peusy.] To strike with palsy; to paralyze; 
to deaden. 

Impanate (im-pa'nat).a. [L. in, in, into, and 
panis, bread.] Km bodied in bread, 
unpanate (Im-pa'nat), v.t. To embody in 
bread. 

Impanation (Im-pa-na'shon), n. Tlie sup- 
posed real presence in, and union of the 
l 3 ody and blood of Christ with, the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine, after conse- 
cration, in theeucharist; consubstantiation: 
distinct from tranmbutantiation, which 
holds that there is a miraculous change of 
the elements into the real body and blood 
of Christ; a tenet of the Lutlieraii Church. 

Impanation, a maine following the an.ilogy of the 
word ‘incarnation.’ li’aterlantt. 

Impanator (im-pa'nat er), n. [See Tmpa- 
NATR.] Keeles. one who holds the doctrine 
of impanation or consubstantiation; a Lu- 
theran. 

Impaxinel, Impanel (im pan'ei), v.u pret. 

pp. impannelled, impanelled; ppr. im- 
panneUing, impanelling. [Prefix im for in, 
and panel] To write or enter, as the names 
of a Jury, in a list or on a piece of parch- 
ment, called a panel; to form, complete, 
or enrol, as a list of jurors in a court of 
justice. 

Impannelment, Impanelment (im-pan'- 
ei«ment), n. Tlie act of impauiielling, or 
state of being impannelled ; the act of en- 
rolling in a list; as, the impannelment of 
the Jury. 

Imparadlse (im-pa'ra-dlz), v.t. pret. A pp. 
imparadised; ppr. imparadiging. [Prefix 
im for in, and paradwe. ] To put in para- 
dise, or a place of supreme felicity; to make 
supremely happy. 

Imparadiied in one another's arms, Milton. 

Imparalleledt (im-pa'ra-lcldX a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and paralleled.] Unparal- 
leled. ' Such folly.' Bp.Bnmet. 
Impardonable (im-paridn-a- . . 
bl), a, [Prefix im for in, not, 
and pardonable.] T^npardon- 
able. * Not that it is in its 
nature impardonable. * South, 
Imparldwtate (im-pa'rl- 
di^it-at), a. [L. tmpar, un- 
equal, and digitue, a finger.] yS 

In zaol. having an uneven 
number of fingers or toes, as ^ 

the horse with one, and the M 

rhinoceros with three toes on * ^ 

each foot. ^ 

Imparlpixmate (im-pa^ri- 
plii^at), a. [L. im for in, not, 

Mtr. and p^natwr. im|»riptan«te 

fi.‘athered, from pinna, a LeafofRobinia. 
feather.] In bot. an epithet 
for a pinnate leaf when there is a termini^ 
or odd leaflet at the end. I 


ImparlqrllAblC (im-pa'ri-Bil-lab"ik), a. [L. 
tm for sn, not, par, equal, and eyllaba, a 
syllable.] Not consisting of an equal num- 
ber of syUables.--/niparui 2 ^Ua&ic noun, in 
gram, a nouu which has not the same num- 
ber of s 3 rllableB in all the cases; os, L. 
lapis, lapidis; Or. Heuf, Mwth- 
mipari^ (im-pa^ri-ti), n. [Prefix im for in, 
i^, ana parity (which see).] 1. Inequality; 
disproportion. Bacon. — 2. Indivisibility 
into equal parts; unevenness; oddness. * Im- 
parity of letters in men's names.' Sir T. 
Browne.--^. Difference of degree, rank, ex- 
cellence, or the like. 

In this region of merely intellectual effort we are 
at once encountered by the im^rity of the object 
and the faculty employed upon it. Is. Taylor. 

Impark (im-piirkO, v.t. [Prefix im for in, 
and parX*.] 1. To inclose for a park; to 
make into a park by inclosiire; to sever from 
a common.— 2. To inclose or slmt up in or 
ns in a park. ‘They inypark tliein (slieep) 
within hurdles.* Holland. 

Imparl (im-pfiiT), v.i. [lYeflx im, and 
Fr. parler, to speak.] 1. To hold mutual 
discourse. ‘The two generals imparled to- 
gether.* North. Honco — 2. Sneciflcally, in 
law, to have liberty to settle a lawsuit 
amicably; to havo delay for mutual adjust- 
ment. 

Imparlance (im-pArilans). n. 1 . Mutual dis- 
course; conference. - 2. In law, (a) the li- 
cense or privilege of a defendant, granted 
on motion to have delay of trial, to see if he 
can settle the matter amicably by talking 
with the plaintiff, and tlius to deteiinine 
wliat answer he shall make to the plaintiff's 
action. (&) The continuance of a cause till 
another day or from day to day. 
Imparsonae (hn-parison-e), a. In ecclee. law, 
a term applied to a parson presented, insti- 
tuted, and inducted into a rectory and in 
full possession. 

ImpiUt (im-partO. v.t [O.Fr. impartir. It. 
impartire, L. impartio, impertio—im for in, , 
and partio, to aivide, from pare, partis, a ' 
part.] 1. To bestow a share or portion of; ; 
to give, grant, confer, or communicate; as, 
to imjmrt food to the poor. -- 2. To com- 
municate the knowledge of; to make known; 
to show by words or tokens. 

Gentle lady, 

When I did first impart my love to you. Shak. 
3. t To obtain or enjoy a share of ; to be a 
partaker of ; to share. 

When you look this nosegay on. 

My pain you may impart. Munday. 

•Syn. To cuiiimuiiicate, share, yield, confer, 
grant, give, reveal, disclose, discover, di- 
vulge. 

Impart (im-pfirt'), v.i. To give a part or 
sliare. 

He that hath two coats, let him impart to him tliat 
hath none. l.u. iii. ii. 

Impartance (im-part'ans), n. Communica- 
tion of a aliare; gi'ant. 

Impartatlon (im-pllrt-a'shon), n. The act 
of Imparting or conferring. [Karc. ] 

All are now agreed as to the necessity of this im- 
partation. Is. Taylor. 

Ixnparter (im-phrt'6r), n. One who imparts. 
Impartial (im-pkrishal), a. [Prefix im for 
tn, not, ami partial (which see).] Not par- 
tial; not favouring or not biassed in favour 
of one party more than another; indifferent; 
unprejudiced; disinterested; equitable; just; 
as, an impartial Judge; an impartial judg- 
ment or decision; an vmpariial opinion. 
Impartiallat (im-pkrishal-lst), n. One who 
is unpartial. [Rare.] 

Impaitiality (im-pilrishar'i-ti), n. Tlie 
quality of being impartial; freedom from 
bias; disinterestedness; equitableness ; as, 
impartiality of judinnent, of treatment, of 
a decision, and the Tike. 

Impartiality strips the mind of prejudices and 
passion. South. 

Impartially (im-ifilrishaMl), adv. In an 
impartial manner; without bias; without 
prejudice ; equitably ; Justly. * I have lis- 
tened tmparftaUy.* Byron. 

Impartlalness (to’Pkr'shal-nes), n. Im- 
partiality. 

Impartlbllity (Im-p&rt'i-biri-tl), n. The 


Impartlbllity (Im-p&rt'i-biri-tl), n. The 
quality of being Impartible, or not subject 
to partition. 

ImpartHHlity (im-pfirPi-bin-ti), n. The 
quality of being impartible or commutii- 
cable. 

Impartible (im-part'i-bl), a. [Prefix t'm 
for tn, not, and partible.] Not partible 
or subject to partition; as, an impartible 
estate. 

Impartible (im-pUrtT-blX a. Capable of 


being imparted, conferred, bestowed, or 
communicated. 

Impiu^ent (im-pilrPmentX n- 1. The act 
of imparting or commubioating.— a That 
which is imparted or communicated; com- 
munication; disclosure. 

It (the ghost) beckons you to go away with it, 

As if it some imparOHSHt did desire 

To you alone. Shah. 

Impassable (im-pas^a-bl), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and passable.] 1. Not passable; in- 
capable of being passed; not admitting a 
passage ; as, an impassable road, mountun, 
or gulf.-— 2. Unable to pass. Martin Madan 
(1780)l 

ImpaeeablenesB (im-pas'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being impassable. 

Impassably (im-pas'a-bli), adv. in an 
impassable manner or degree. 
Impassibility, Impassibleness (im-pas'i- 
biri-ti, im-pas'i-bl-nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being impassible; insuscepti- 
bility of injury from external things. 
Impassible (im-nas'i-bix a. {Fr. impas- 
sible; L. impasstbUis—im for tn, not, and 
passibilis, enable of feeling, from patior, 
passus, to suffer. ] Incapable of pain, passion, 
ur suffering; incapable of being affected 
with pain or uneasiness; inaccossiblo to 
harm or pain; not to be moved to passion 
or sympathy; without or not exhibiting feel- 
ing. * Impassible to the critic.' Sir W, Scott. 

Secure of death, I should contemn thy dart. 

Though naked, .and impassible depart. Dryden. 

Impassion (im-pa'shon), v.t [Prefix im for 
in, iiiteus. , and passion. ] To move or affect 
strongly with passion. 

The tempter, all impassion'd, thus began. Milton. 

Impassionable(im-pa'8hon-a-bl),a. Easily 
excited to anger; susceptible of strong emo- 
tion. 

Impassionate (im-pa'shon-at), V. t To affect 
powerfully; to imbue with passion. * Deeply 
iwpassionated with sorrow.’ Dr. More. 
Impassionate (im-pa‘shon-at), a. Strongly 
aftecteti. 

Impassionate (im-pa'slion-atx a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and passionate.] Without 
passion or feeling. 

It lieing the doctrine of that sect (Stoics) that a 
wise man should be impassionate. Bp. Hall. 

Impassioned (im-pa'sliond), a. Actuated or 
animated by passion; expressive of passion 
or ardour or warmth of feeling; animated; 
excited; as, an impassioned orator or dis- 
course. 

Impassive (im-pos'iv), a. [Prefix tm for tn, 
not, and passive.] Not susceptible of pain 
or suffering; insensible; impossible; not ex- 
hibiting feeling or sensibility; as, the impas- 
sive air. ' Jm^ssive as the marble in the 
quarry.' DeQuinoey. 

On the impassive ice the lightnings play. Pope. 

Impassively (im-pas^iv-li). adv. In an 
impassive manner; without sensibility to 
pain or suffering. 

Impassiveness (im-pas'iv-nesX n. The state 
or quality of being impassive or insuscep- 
tible of pain; insensibifity. 


tiblc of pain; inBensibility. 
Impassivity (im-pas-iv'i-ti), n. 
ness. 


Impassive- 


Impa 8 tation(im-pas-t&'Bhon),n. 1 . The act 
of Impasting or making into paste.— 2 . That 
which is made into paste; espeolally, a com- 
bination of various materials of different 
colours and consistences, baked or united 
by a cement, and hardened by the air or by 
fire. Such are works in earthenware, por- 
celain, imitation of marble, Ac. 

Impaste (Im-p&stO, v.t [Fr. €mpdter--in, 
and pdte, paste. ] 1. To knead ; to make 
into paste. 

Baked and impasted uriili the parching atreetf. Shah, 
2 . In painting, to lay on, as colours, thickly 
and boldly. 

ImpastoOm-pas^to), n. [It. See Impasts,! 
In painting, the thickness of the layer or 
body of pigment applied by the painter to 
his canvaa 

Impatible t (Im-pat'i-bl), a. [L. impaMbUis 
—in, not, and patior. to suffer.] 1 . Incapable 
of being borne; intolerable.— 2. Incapable 
of suffering; impassible. * A spirit, and so 
of material fire.' Fuller. 

Impatlenoe(lm-p&'shens). fi. 1. The quality 
of being impatient; uneaMness under pain or 
suffering; rertlmnei^occ^oned^by 

gc^Sf^stlessness^ui^er given conStions, 
and eagemess for change; as, theimpaiienee 
of a cnild or an inyalla. 

The longer 1 continued in this icene the jnester 
wqs my impatienee of retiring from It. Hurd. 


F&te, fSr, fat, fgH; mb, met, her; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, 80 . abune; y, Sc. fSsy. 
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2. Violence or heat of temper; vehemence of 
paMion. 

J'ie I how im^iitnce lowercth in your face. ShaA, 

ImpatleiK^t (im-p&'ehen-Bl), n. Impa- 
tience. 

Physicians, belngf overruled by their patients' im/a- 
are fain to try the best tney can. H^ker. 

ImpatlenaOm-pa'shi-ens), n. [h, impatiena, 
referrinff to the elasticity of the valves of 
the seed-pod, which discharge the seeds 
when ripe or when touched.] A genus of 
curious annuals which ranks among the 
ilalsaminaceiD. One species,/. Noli-tangere, 
indigenous in England, is Gkllod rwh-me- 
tangere, or touch-me-not. I, haUaminii is 
much grown for the beauty of its flowers, 
and is well known as a highly ornamen- 
tal annual by the name of garden balsam. 
The roecies are numerous, and inhabit chiefly 
the East Indies, although some extend into 
Europe, Siberia, and North America. 
Impatient (im-pa'shent), a. [Prefix tm 
for in, not, and patUnt ] 1. Not patient ; 
not bearing with composure ; not enduring 
without fretfulness, uneasiness, and a desire 
or effort to got rid of; uneasy under given 
conditions and eager for change: followed 
by o/, at, for, under; as, impatLent qf 
restraint; impatient at the delay; impa- 
tiefU for the return of a friend; impatient 
under wrongs. 

Fame, qf extreme!i, decays 

Not more by envy than excess of praise. Pope. 
The ifnpatient man will not give himself time to be 
informed of the matter that lies before him. Addison. 

2. Not to bo borne; intolerable. ' Kueful pity 
and impaftsnf smart.' Spenser. - 3. Prompted 
by impatience; exhibiting or expressing im- 
piitienco; as, an impatient manner. ' Impa- 
tient answers.’ Shak. 

Impatient (im-pa'shent), n. One who is 
restless under suffering. [Rare.] 
Impatiently (im-pa^shent-li), adv. Tti an 
impatient manner; with uneasiness or rest- 
lessness 

Ixnpatronlsatlon (im-pat'ron-iz-&^'shon), n. 
Absolute seigiiory ur possession. 
Impatronise (im-paVron-lz), v. t. [Fr. impa- 
troniser, to become master of a house or 
family~im for in, and patron, a patron 
(whlcn see).] To gain to one’s sw the 
whole power of; to empatronize. 

The ambition of the French king was to impa^ 
tronixe himself to the duchy. Bacon. 

Impave (im-p&vO. V. t. [Prefix im for tn, and 
pave.] To cover with pavement; to pave. 
Impaved with rude fidelity 
Of art mosaic. IVordrworth. 

Impavid (im-pa'vid), a. [L. impavidu8--im 
for in, and pavidus, fearful.] Fearless; un- 
daunted; intrepid. 

Impavldly (im-pa'vid-li), adv. Fearlessly ; 
undauntedly; intrepidly. Thackeray. 
Impawn (im-pgnO, V. t. [Prefix im for in, and 
pawn.] To pawn; to pledge; to deposit as 
security. 

Go to the king, and let there be impawned 
Some surety tor a safe retunt again. Shak. 

Impaacll (im-pechO, ».f. [Fr. empf.^r, 
O.Fr. empeeehier, Pr. empedigar; from L. 
impedioare, to entangle — in, and pedica, 
a tackle or snare for tlie feet, from pee, 
’pedis, the foot.] l.f To hinder; to impede. 
These ungracious practices of his sons did impeach 
his Journey to the Holy I..and. Sir y. Davies. 

A defluxion on my throat impeached my utter.ince. 

Howeii. 

2. To charge with a crime or misdemeanour; 
to accuse ; to reproach ; specifically, to ex- 
hibit charges of maladminiBiration against, 
as against a minister of state or other high 
offlclal. before a competent tribunal— 3. To 
bring discredit on; to show to be unreliable 
or unworthy of belief; to call in question; 
to lessen; to disparage; to detract from; to 
bring reproach on; as, to impeach one’s 
motlveB or conduct ; to impeach a witness 
or the credit of a witness. 

You do impeach your modesty too much 
To leave the city. Shak. 

4. To call to account; to charge as answer- 
able. 

The first donee in tail may commit waste without 
being impeached. Z. Swifi. 

—Aoous^ Arraign, Impeach. See under Ac- 
CUSB. — STS. To accuse, arraign, censure, 
criminate, indict, impair, lesaen, disparage, 
discredit * ^ » 

Impeaoll t (im-pSch'X n. impeachment 

Why, what an intricate impeach Is this I Shak. 

ImPMUdUthld (im-pfioh'a-bl), a. Liable to 
impeachment: chargeable with a crime: ae- 
cusable; censurable; liable to be callea in 
question; accountable. 


Had God omitted by positive laws to give relmlon 
to the world, the wisdom of his providence had Men 
impeachable. Grew. 

Owners of lands in fee simple are not impeachable 
for waste. £. Swi/l. 

ImpeapCber (im-pfich'drX n. One who im- 
peaches; an accuser. 

Impeacllinent (im-p4ch'ment), n. 1. 1 Hin- 
derance; impediment; obstniction. 

But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment Shak. 

2. The act of impeaching, or state of being 
impeached; as, (a) a calling to account; ar- 
raignment; the act of ebarmng with a crime 
or misdemeanour; the exhibition of charges 
of maladministration against a minister of 
state or other high official before a com- 
petent tribunal. In England impoachments 
are made in the House of Commons and tried 
by the House of Lords. Any member of the 
Hoiiso of Commons may not only impeach 
one of this body, but also any member of the 
House of Lords, (h) A brining of discredit 
on; a calling in question as to credibility, 
purity of motives, rectitude of conduct, Ac. ; 
censure, disparagement; as, an impeach- 
ment of motives or Judgment; an impeach- 
ment of the veracity of a witness.— 3. Cause 
of censure or disparagement. 

To let him spend his time no more at home, 

Which would be great impeachment to his age. 

Shak. 

— Impeachment of waste, in law, a restraint 
from committing waste upon lands or tene- 
ments, or a demand of recompense tor waste 
done by a tenant who has but a particular 
estate in the land granted. 

Impeaxl (im-p6rl'). v.t. [Prefix tw for in, 
and pearl] 1. To form into pearls or the 
resemblance of pearls. 

Dew-drops which the sun 

Impearls on every leaf, and every flower. Milton. 

2. To decorate with, or as with, pearls. 

My pilgrim’s staff 

Gave out green leaves, with morntt^ dews impearled. 

E. B. Brownin£r- 

Impeccability (im-pek'a-blFl-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being Impeccable; 
exemption from ilie possibility of doing 
wrong. 

Impeccable (Im-pek’a-bl), a. [Fr. impee- 
cahle; L. impeccahUis—prefix im tor in, not, 
and peeeo, to sin.] Not liable to sin; not 
subject to sin; exempt from the possibility 
of doing wrong. 

If we honour the man, must we hold his pen im- 
peccable 9 Bp. Mall. 

Impeccable (im-pek'a-bl), n. A person ex- 
empt from the possibility of sinning. 
Impeccance, Impeccancy (im-pck'ans, im- 
pcK'an-si), n. The condition or quality of 
being Impoccant or impeccable; impecca- 
bility; sinlossness. 

Impecoant (Im-pek^antX a* Imfec- 
CABLB.] Free from sin; unerring; sinless; 
impeccable. 

Impecuill08lt7(im-pe-kfi'ni-OB''i-ti),n. State 
of neing impecunious or destitute of money; 
want of money; poverty. 

I have had lately recourse to the universal remedy 
for the impecuniosilv of which 1 complain. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

ImpecuniOUB nm-pC-kfi'ni-us), a. [Prefix itii 
for in, not, and pecuniom.] Not pecunions; 
not having money; poor. ’ An impecunious 
creature.' B. Jonson. 

The other impeennions person contrived to fliake 
both ends meet by shifting his lodgings from time to 
time. ff'. Black. 

Impede (im-ped'), v.t. pret A pp. impeded; 
ppr. impeding. [L. impedio, to entangle the 
feet of — im tor in, and peg, pedis, the foot.] 
To hinder ; to stop the progress of ; to ob- 
struct; as, to impede the progress of troops. 

Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will. Langfellaw. 

Impedlble (im-pedl-bl)^ a. That may be 
impeded. 

Every internal act is not in itself impedible by out- 
ward violence. yer, Taylor. 

Impediment (im-ped'i-ment),n. [Limpedi- 
mentum, from impedio, to hinder. See Ix- 
PKI>B. ] That which impedes or hinders pro- 
gress or motion; hJnderance; obstrucuon; 
obstacle. 

Thus far Into the bowels of the land 

Have we marched on without impediment Shak. 

--^Impediment in speech, a defect which 

S revents distinct articulation. — Syn. Hin- 
erance, obstruction, obstacle, difficulty, 
bonier, encumbrance. 

Unpedimentt (im-pedi-ment), v.t To im- 
pede. 

Lest Themistocles . . . should have withstood and 
impedimettied a general good. Bp. Bcynelds. 


[im-pedi-ment'^al), a. Hin- 
dering; obstruct* 

The impedimeniai sXtdn which intercepts her fruit- 
ive love. MoHHtagn. 

DiUMdltat (Im'pM-It), v.t. To impede. 
Impeditet (Im^pfid-Itx n* Hindered; ob- 
structed. faculties.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Impedltiont Um-ped-Priion), n. A hinder- 
ing. 

Impedltiye (im-pedit-lvX e. Causing hin- 
derance; impeding. 

Impel (im-pelO» v.t pret. A pp. impelled; 
ppr. impelling. [L. inupello—im for in, on, 
and petto, to drive.] To drive or uiw for- 
wara; to press on ; to excite to action in 
any way; as, a ball is impelled by the force 
of powder; motives of policy or of safety 
impel nations to confederate. 

The surge impelled me on a craggy coast. Pqpe. 
A mightier pow'r the strong direction sends. 

And several men impels to several ends. Pope, 

Stn. To instigate, incite, induce, influence, 
actuate, move, drive, urge, force, thrust 
Impcdlent (im-pel'ent), a. Having the qua- 
lity of impelling. 

Impellent (im-peFent), n. A power or force 
that impels or drives forward; motive or 
Impulsive power. ’ More blind impellente. ’ 
Glanville. 

impeller (im peF4r), n. One who or that 
which impels. 

Impen (im-ponO» v.t [Prefix irn for in, and 
pen, an inclosure.] To pen; to shut or in- 
close in a narrow place. 

Impend (im-pendO, V.i. [L. impendeo— im 
for in, in, on, over, and pendeo, to hang.] 
To hang over; to be suspended above; to 
threaten from near at hand; to be immi- 
nent. 

Destruction sure o’er all your heads impends. Pope. 
It expresses our . . . lively sense of God's impend- 
inc wrath. Smalriage. 

Impendence, Impendency (im-pend^ens. 
Im-pend'en-Bi), n. The state of being im- 
pendent; near approach; a menacing atti- 
tude; also, that which impends, hangs over, 
or threatens. 

Far above in thunder-blue serration, stand the eter- 
nal edges of the angry Apennine, dark with rolling 
impendenat of volcanic cloud. Buskin. 

Impendent (im-pend'ent), a. {L.impendem, 
impendentis, ppr. of impendeo. See Im- 
pend.] Hanging over; imminent; threaten- 
ing; pressing closely; as, an impendent e\i\. 


impendent in the air 
Let his keen sabre, comet-like, appear. 


Prior. 


Impenetrability (im-pe'nd-tra-bil''l-ti), n. 
[From impenetrable.] The quality of be- 
ing impenetrable: (a) in physUs, that pro- 
perty of matter which prevents two bodies 
from occupying tlio same space at the same 
time; that property of matter by which it 
excludes all other matter from the space it 
occupies. (M Insusceptibility of intellectual 
or emotional Impression ; dulness ; obtuse- 
ness; stupidity; want of sympathy or sus- 
ceptibility; coldness. 

Impenetrable (im-pe'nfi-tra-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for tn, not, and penetrable (which see).] 
Not penetrable: (a) incapable of being pene- 
trated or pierced; not admitting the passage 
of other bodies; as, an impenetrable shield. 


H 

To star or sun! 


[best woods, impenetrable 

Milton. 


f&)JnpApstes,preventinganyother8ubBtance 
from occupying the same place at the same 
time, (c) InBUSceptible of intellectual or 
emotional Impression; duU; stupid; unsym- 
pathetic; cold. 

It is the most impenOrabie cur 
That ever kept with men. Shak. 

They will be credulous in all affairs of life, but im- 
penetrable by a sermon of the gospel, yer. Taylor. 

Impenetrablenen (im-pe'nd-tra-bl-nes), n. 
Impenetrability (which see). 

Impenetrably (im-pe^nfi-tra-bli), adv. In 
an impenetrable manner; so as to be im- 
penetrable. * Impenetrably armed.' Mil- 
ton. * Impenetrably dvXL" Pope. 

X^S^^^TOe oSIs^tlon of being 
impenitent; want of penitence or repent- 
ance; obduracy; hardness of heart 

He will advance from one degree of wickedness 
and impenitence to another. Rogers. 

Unpanltont dm-pe^ni-tent), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and penitent.] Not penitent; 
not repenting of sin; not contrite; obdur- 
ate; of a hard heart 'They died impeni- 
tent* MUton. 

Impeilltent (im-pe'nl-tent), n. One who 
does not repent; a hardened sinner. * Pun- 
ishment of impenUents . ' Hammond. 


dh,clMn; dh,Sc. loeA; g,po; J,jbb; h, Fr. ton; ng, oinp; 7H. tJken; th, fAin; w, irig; wh, whig; ah, azure. -See Kxr. 
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Impenitently (im-pe^i-tent-ll), €tdv. In an 
impenitent manner; without repentance or 
contrition for sin; obduratebr. 

Impeilliate (im-pen'&t)» a. [See Ihpskhes.] 
Characterized by short win^ covered with 
feathers resembling scales, as the pen- 
guins. 

Impeniiate (Im-pen'&t), a. A bird, as the 
penguin, with wort wings covered with 
WjUIob 

Impennea (im-pen'ezx n. pf. (L, im for in, 
not, and venna, a feather.] llliger’s name 
for the Urinatores of Cuvier, an order of 
swimming birds including divers, auks, and 
penguins, characterized bv short wings co- 
vered with feathers resembling scales. 

XnapexmoiiB (im-pen'us), a. [See Impxnnxs. ] 
Wanting wlnga '/ny^wnous inseota* Sir 
T. Broume, 




psopferd; ppr. unpeopling. [Prefix tm for 
VI, and j^eaple. Pkoplk ] To fill with 

people; to people. *Thou hast helped to 
unpet^U hell.* Beaumont 
IfiO^railtt (im'p6r-ant), a. [L. imperane, 
imperantie, ppr. of irnpero, to command.] 
Commanding. 

lllQ^eratet (im'pdr-at), a. [L. tmperatus, pp. 


of irnpero, to command.] Done by express 
direction; not involuntary. * Those unpe- 
rate acts wherein we see the empire of the 
souL* Hale. 

Imperatival (im-pe'ra-tiv-al), a. Belonging 
or peculiar to the imperative mood, 
linperatlve (im-pe'ra-tiv), a. [L. impero- 
tious, from irnpero, to command. See Ex- 
pire.] 1. Expressive of command; contain- 
ing positive command; commanding; au- 
thontative; as, imperative orders. 

Tbe suits of kings nre tm / ermt iw e. Bp. Hall. 

2. Not to be avoided or evaded ; that must 
be attended to or performed; obligatory; 
binding; as, an imperative duty or necessity. 
S. In gmm. a term applied to the mood or 
form of a verb which expresses command, 
entreaty, advice, or exhortation; as, go, 
unite, attend. 

Imperative (im-pe'ra-tiv), n. In gram, a 
mood or verbal form which expresses com- 
mand, entreaty, advice, or exhortation. 
Imperatively (im-pe'ra-tiv-li), adv. In an 
imperative manner; authoritatively; also, 
by way of, or as, the imperative mood ; as, 
to use the subjunctive mood imperatively. 
Imperator (im-pd-rm'torX n. fl^] In Rvfn. 
antiq. a title originally applied to a military 
commander. Under the republic it became 
customaiy for the soldiers of a victorious 
general to salute him after a great battle 
with the title of Imperatar, but this involved 
the bestowal of no official designation. After 
the overthrow of the republic, Imperator 
became the highest title of the supreme 
ruler; it expressed the same thing as the 
title king. Later it had the signification 
which we attach to the word erngieror, 
Imperatorla (lm-pe'ra-tb"ri-a), n. A genus 
of plants of the nat. order Umbellifeim, now 
usually regarded as asection of Peuoedanum. 
I. Oetruihium, or great master-wort, grows 
in moist pastures in various parts of Scot- 
land, and was formerly much cultivated as a 
pot-herb. 

Imporatorlal, Imperatary (im-pe'ra-tu"- 
ri-al, im-pe'ra-to-riX a. 1 . Of or pertaining 
to the title or office of imperator. * Irnpero- 
Umal laurels.' C. MeTivaJLt.^% Command- 
ing; imperative. Norru. I 

Imp0ratoi1]L Imperatorliie (im-pe^ra-to- 
rink n. A vegetable resin found in the root | 
of /mperatona Osfrttfkium, or great master- 
wort It forma long tranimarent prisms, has 
an acrid burning mte, is neutm, fusible, 
and soluble in alcohol and other. 
Imperoelvabte (iro-p6r-seVa-bl), a. [Prefix 
tmfori»,not,aodiMiroeiviiMe.J Imperoept* 
ible. South. [Rare] 

lm peroi i vab]ginnagqm-pdr-B6^^ n. 

Imperceptibleness. 

ImpOBOeivPdt (im-pte-i£vdO, a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and pereeived.] Unperoeived. 
Boyle. 

Imperoelvfiraat (im-pdr-s^Ve-rant), m. A 
reading in some of the editions of Shakspore 
for ImpereeveranU, and regarded as=:^duU of 
perceptioD. See Impersevbrajit. 
Impgrc^Uli^ (ira-pdr-sep'ti-biri-tn. n. 
The state or quality of being imperceptible; 
imperceptibleness. 

Imperoeptible (im-pdr-aepai-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for %n, not, and pereeptihle.] Not per- 
ceptible; that cannot be perceived; not to be 
known or discovered by the senses; not dis- 


oemible by the mind; not easily appre- 
hended. 

Its operation is slow, and in some cases almost im< 
ptreepHbU. Burke. 

Imperceptible (Im-pdr-sop'ti-bl), n. That 
which cannot be perceived by the senses on 
account of its smallness. [Rare.] 

1 should be wonderfully pleased to see a natural 
history of imperetpHbUs. Toiler. 

ImpMtwiitlbleneu (im-p«r-aep'ti-bl-neBX 

n. The quality of being Imperceptible. 
Imperceptibly (im-p^r-sepiii-bli), adv. In 
a manner not fo be jierceivod. 
ImperceptiCIL (im-p^r-sep'shonX n. Want 
of perception. 'The silence of impereeptioth . ' 
Dr. H. More. 

Imperceptlve Qm-p6r-sep'tivX a. Not per- 
ceiving or not imle to perceive. ‘Thetmper- 
eepUve part of the soul.* Dr. H. More. 

Ye would gaze on God 

With imperceptive blankness. E. B. Brewftinff. 

Imperdpient (Im-p^r-slp'i-cnt), a, [Prefix 
tm for in, not, and percipient. ] Not perceiv- 
ing or having power to perceiva 
Impei^bili^t (im-per-di-biPi-ti), n. State 
or quality of oei^ imperdiblo. 
ImpiNndiblet (im-^r'di-bl). a. [L. prefix im 
for in, not, and perdo, to destroy.] Not de- 
structible. 

Inoperfeot (im-p^rTekt), a. [Prefix tm for 
in, not, and perfect] 1. Not perfect or com- 
plete in all pai^; wanting a part; defective 
in quantity or quality ; not reaching a cer- 
tain standard or ideal ; not conformed to a 
standard or rule; as, the work is imperfect 

He stammered like a child, or an amazed, imper- 
fect person. ftr. Tayior. 

2. (Tharacterized by or subject to defects or 
evil; not completely good; frail. 

There Is something in melancholy feelings more 
natural to an impetfect and stiffering state than in 
Oiose of gaiety. Sir Scott. 

---Imperfect cadence. See CADENCE. -/m- 
perfect flower, in bot a flower wanting 
eimer siamens or pistila— num- 
ber, one whose aliquot parts, taken all to- 
gether, do not make a sum that is emial to 
the number itself, but either exceed it or 
fall short of it; tbe number is colled an 
abundant number in tbe former case, and a 
defective number in the latter. —Imperfect 
tense, in gram, a tense expressing an uncom- 
pleted action or state, especiiQly in time 
past; a past tense. 

imperfbet (im-p«rTekt). n. An Imperfect 
tense; a past tense; as, the imperfect of do 
is did. 

Imperfect (im-pdr'fckt), v.t To make hn- 
porfect 

Time, which perfects some things, imftfferts also 
others. Sir T. Broume. 

Imperfection (im-pbr-feVsbon), n. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and perfection.] 1. The con- 
dition or quality of being imperfect; wont 
of perfection; fault, physical or moral 
Sent to my sccouat 

With all my imperfections on my bead. Shok. 

2. Something imperfect; a deficiency; a gap. 
Stn. Defect, deficiency, incompIetenesB, 
fault, failing, weakness, frailty, foible, blem- 
ish, iHco. 

Imperfectly (Im-xibr'fekt-liX ode. In an 
imperfect manner or degree; not fully; not 
entireW; not completely. 

Impemctneie (lm-p6rfekt-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being imperfect. 
Imperforable (im-pdrrdr-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and perforate (which see).] 
That cannot be perforated or bored through. 
ImperltorEte«Imperforated(iTn-p6r'f5r-at, 
im-pdr'fAr-kt-edX a. (See Imperforable.] 
Not perforated or pierced; having no open- 
ing or norea 

finperforaticn (1m-i>br^fCr-&^'sbon), n. The 
state of being imperforated or without aper- 
ture. 


Imperial doine or rocf, in orek. a kind of 
dome or roof which, viewed in its profile, is 
pointed towards the top, and widens itself 
more and more 
4 In descending to- 

> words its base, 

1 thus fonning a 

Z 0^^ ^ contrary 

W rM^paper. *^3^ 

Imperial parlia- 
mmt, the legiB- 
la t j ^ <rf^theBri- 

iSrint 

|B[ Itt4^CriU(iin-pd'- 

' ‘ I ■ i rial roof or do^. 

Imperial Dome, Christchurch 2. Att OUtaide 
College, Oxford. seat on a dili- 

gence; hence, a 
case for luggage carried on the top of a 
coach.— 3. A tuft of hair on a man's lower 
lip: BO called from being the style of beard 
made fashionable by the Emperor Napoleon 
III.— 4. Anything of unusual size orexeul- 
lenoe, as a larM decanter, te.~6. Aaise of 
paper measuniig 80 by 22 inches. 
ImperlaUnn (tm-pe'n-al-izmX n. Imperial 
state or authority; the system of government 
by an emperor; the spirit of empire. 

Roman imperialism had divided the world Into 
master and ^ve. Poarson. 

ImperlAliBt (im-pd'rl-al-ist), n. 1. One who 
belongs to an emperor; a subject or soldier 
of an emperor. - 2. One favourable to impe- 
rial government or government by an em- 
peror ; one favourable to the estobUshment 
of an empire. 

Impexlajity (im-pd'rl-al'i-ti), n. 1. Impe- 
riu power. —2. An imperial right or privi- 
lege, as tbe right of an emporor to a share 
of the produce of mines, <kc. 

The late empress having, by ukases of gnice.,re* 
linquished her imperialitus on the private mlne«, 
viz. the tenths of the copper, iron, silver, andgoUI. 

T^ke. 

LaiperialiSC (im-p^'ri-aMz), v. t l. To invent 
with the state, authority, or character of an 
emperor. — 2. To give the character of an 
empire to ; to bring to the form of on em- 
pire. 

Imperially (im-pd'ii-al-li), adv. In an im- 
penal manner. 

Unpertalty (im-pd'il-al-tiX n. Imperial 
power. 

A short Roman imperially or empire. Sheldon. 
llliperll(im-pe'rll),v.l pret.&pp. imperSUed; 
ppr. imperuUng. [Prefix im for ia, and 
peril.] To bring into peril; to endanger. 

A war with France, by which England was seri- 
ously imperilled. Buckle. 

ImiNUllinMKl (im-pe'rU-ment), n. Act of 
putting in peril; state of being in peril; im- 
minent danger. 

ImpertoiiE Dic-pfi'ii-us), a. [L. itmpetiiimue, 
from imperium, empire. See IXFBBIAL.] 

1. Commanding; authoritative: especially 
in a bad aense ; dictatorial ; haughty; arro- 
gant; overbearing; domineering; a% an iGm- 
perioHM tsrrant ; an imperUme dtotmor; an 
imperioue man; on imporioue temper. 

The commandment high and i m pm * i e m ki Its 
claims. Dr.d.Omrke. 

A youthful face. 

Imperious, and of haughtiest liuea weitts. 

2. t Imperial; majestic; lordly. 

CsMor.^ NkoJk— 8. Urgent; preisiBg; over- 
mastering; as, impmmiM love; kngperimtB 
clrcumstaaoes; iinmeriom imerite. — Syn. 
Dictatorial, haughtj^ domuieering, over- 
bearing, tyrannical, despoiio, orroipml, im- 
perative, commanding, pressing, uigent, 
overpowering, Dvermastenng. 

ImperimuOy (im-pS'ri-us-liXode. In on im- 
perious maimer; witti amganoe; proudly; 
maJestlGaUy 

ImpeTlinisiimNi (Im-pS^ri-us-nes), %. The 
quality of being imperioue; oiroganoe; 
haughtinesR 

imperiemsmss and severity It an 111 way of treating 
men who have reason to guide them. Locke. 

UnparilbAUllty (im-pe'riah-a-biri-aXfi. 
The quality of being tmperishobfo 'The 
ifnpsrffAaMify of the univeme.' MUtman. 


or to an emperor; oe, on imperial mvem- 
ment; an imperial madem; impertal ou- 
ttiority or edict; imperial power or sway. 

My due from thee la this imperial crown. Shak, 

Z Of or pertaining to supreme authority, or 
to one who wields it: royal ; sovereign; su- 
preme. 'The foijMTfot democracy of Athens.* 
JftVonf.— 8. Pit or suitable for an erajjiMnor; 
hence, of superior size or excellence. 'From 
humble Port to imperial Tdkaj/ Townley. 


humble Port to imperial Tokey.* Townl^. 
--Imperial ettiy, a oity which was an Inde- 
pendent member of toe first German em- 
pire, having no head bnt the emperor.— 


Imperial Dome, Christchurch 
College, Oxford. 


Laiperialise (im-p^'ri-aMz 
with the state, authority, c 
emperor. — 2. To give the 


Teufty 

2.t Imperial; majestic; lordly. *Mmpc 
CmoKt? 8 hak.S. Urgent; preisiBg; 
mastering; as, imiMnouf love; impe 


Fite, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; fi. So. abune; So. teg. 
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DCPEYAK 


ZmptrllliaUe (Im-pe'riih-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
im tor4n, not. and perMabie.] Not perish- 
able ; not subject to deci^ ; indestructible ; 
enduring permanently; as, an imperUhaJble 
monument; imperishable renown. 

Incapable of mortal injury. 

ImpirishabU! and. thouffh pierced with wound. 
Soon doting, and by native vigour healed. Miitm, 

ImporlaliabljOneBS (im-p^rish-a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being Imperishable. 
Imparlahalbly (im-pe'rish-a-bll), adv. In an 
imperishable manner. 

ImpeHshably pure beyond all things below. Byron, 

ImporlWlggiMl ( im-pe'ri-wigd ), a. [ Prefix 
smfor in7in,andpertie^.] Wearing a peri- 
wig. 

impemmnenoe, ImpermaiienOT (im-pdri- 
ma-nous, im-p6rma-nen*si). n. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and permane^iee, ] Want of per- 
manence or continued duration. * Jmper* 
manenee of human blessings.* Seward. 
Impeamaaent (im-pdr'ma-nent), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and permanent,} Not per- 
manent; not enduring. 

Inapermeat^ty (im-p^^r'mfi-o-biVl-ti). n. 
The quality of being impermeable; imper- 
meableness. 

Impermeable (im-pfirime-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
tm for in, not, and permeable. ] Not perme- 
able; not permitting passage, as of a fluid, 
through its substance; impenetrable; im- 
pervious; as, india-rubber is imf^nneable 
to water; a bladder is impermeable to air. 
ImpermeaUeiieeB (im-p6rim6-a-bl-nes), n. 
State of being impermeable. 

Unpermeably (im-pdrim€-a-bli), adv. In an 
impermeable manner. 

ImpenniBBible (im-per-mis'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
im iefrin, not, and permissible.} Not per- 
missible; not to be permitted or allowed. 
[Rare.] 

ImperBCratable (iia-p^r-skrb'ta-bl), a, [L. 
prefix im tor in, not, and persenitor, to ex- 
amine.] Not capable of bring searched out. 
[Rare.] 

ImpersomtableneBB (im-p6r-akrb*ta-bi- 
nes), n. State of not being capable of scru- 
tiny. [Rare.] 

Impfineyerant (im-p^r-sev'e-rant), a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and persevere.! Not per- 
severing; fickle; giddy; thoughtless. Shak. 
C]/mbel%ne iv. 1. 

ImpenKmal (im-p^rison-al), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and personal.} Not personal; 
not haring jiersonal existence; not haring 
specific individuality; not endued with per- 
sonality. * *rhrir faith in jxn alroigh^ but im- 
personal power called Fate. * SirJ . Stephens. 
—-Impersonal verb, in ^am. a verb which 
is not enmloyed with the first and second 
persons, / and thou or you, we and ye, for 
nominatives, and which has no variation of 
ending to express them, but is used only 
with the termination of the third person 
singultf, with it tor a nominative in Eng- 
lish, and wi^out a nominative in Latin; as, 
it rains; U becomes us to bo modest; L. tmdet, 
it wearies one; libet, it pleases one; pugna- 
tur, it is fought (that is, a fight is going onV 
ImpanKiilBl (im-p6rison-alX That which 



J unius is pleased to tell me that he addresses him' 

' to me personally. 1 shall be glad to see him. It 
is his imporsonaiibf that I complain of. Draper. 

linpgiwiially (bn-p6rison-al-liX Bde. In an 
impersonal manner. 

If^pOTBOlUlte (im-pdrison-fit)^ v.t. prei^ 

S^^^th"pemo^ity^^ the bod^ sub- 
stance of a liring being; to ascribe the 
qualities of a person to; to personify. 

The Egyptians, who impersonated nsture, liad 
made her a dlstfaict ptinclide, and e^n her 

under the name of Isis. BP- BerMey. 

B. To assume the person or charaotw of ; to 
represent in character; to represmt by an 
impenonatloii; to personate; as, he fmper- 
wnaUd Hamlet , ^ ^ ^ 

The masques and nuraa^m of the sge of Elto- 
beSh were not only lumshed by the heathen divini- 
ties, but often by we virtues and vices if^sonaUd. 

XinpirBOlIRtiOli (im-pdr'son-ft^riionX n. The 
act of impersonaung, or state of being im- 
permmated; Investment with pemnality; 
parsoiiilleation; representation in a per- 
sonal form; representative personality; per- 
sonation. 

FhBdand nnd Caleb WHUams nre the mere 

taMfgOMtar (lin-p«r'Mn-4t4rX n. One 
who impersonates. 


Imperaoniiloation (im-pOr-son'i-fl-ka''- 
shon), n. Impersonation. 

Impenplciilty (im-perispi-kfi''i-tiX n. [Pre- 
fix im tor in, not, and perspicuity.} want 
of perspicuity or clearness to the mind. 
Imperspicaous (Im-pOr-splk'fi-us), a. (Pre- 
fix im Tor in, not, and perspicuous.} Not 
perspicuous; not clear; obscure. 
ImperBUadable (im-pdr-swad'a-bix a. (Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and persuade.} Incapable 
of being persuaded; impersuasible. 
ImperauiulahlieneflB (im-por-swad'a-bi- 
nea), n. Quality of being impersuadable. 
ImperBUBElble (Im-pCr-swB'ri-bl), a. [ITe- 
fix im for in, not, and persuasible.] Not to 
be moved by persuasion; not yielding to ar- 
guments 

Impertinence (im-pdriti-nens), n. i. The 
condition or quality of being impertinent 
or irrelevant; the condition of not being 
adapted to the matter in hand; irrelevance. 
2. Ckinduct unbecoming the person, society, 
circumstances, drc. ; rudeness; incivility. 

We should avoid the vexation and impertinence 
of pedants, who aflect to talk in a language not to be 
understood. S-wift. 

8. That which is imperiinent; that which is 
out of place or of no value; what is irrelev- 
ant or rambling. 

ImpertlnenQy (im-p6r*ti-nen-Bl), n. Imper- 
tinence (whicn se^. ‘O matter and imper- 
tineney mixed.* Shak. 

TwipurhifiAtit (im-p^r'ti-nent), a. [L. imper- 
tinens—im for in, not, and pertimm, ppr. 
of pertineo, to pertain. See PERTAIN.] 

1. Not pertinent; not pertaining to the mat- 
ter in hand; having no bearing on the sub- 
ject in hand; not to the point; irrelevant; 
inapplicable; misplaced. 

It will appear how impertinent that gnef was which 
served no end of life. per. Taylor. 

2. Contrary to or offending against the rules 
of propriety or good breeding; unbecoming, 
or guilty of conduct unbecoming, the per- 
son, society, circumstances, <fec. ; rude; un- 
civil; as, impertinenJt behaviour; an imper- 
tinent coxcomb. —8. Negligent of or inat- 
tentive to the matter m hand; trifling; 
frivolous. 

*Tis not a sign two lovers are together, when they 
can be so imj^HnetU as to inquire what the world 
does. 

— Impertinent, OMcious, Rude. Jmpertir 
nenf, interfering in affairs with whicli wo 
have no concern; officious, offering and un- 
dertaking service where it is neither re- 
quired nor desired; rude, lit. unpolished, 
wanting fdl culture, breaking through the 
proprielies of life from want of good breed- 
ing or from a desire to be offenrive; as, im- 
pertinent curiosity; officious meddling; rude 
behaviour. -SVN. Irrelevant, inapplicable, 
misplaced, rude, officious, intrusive, saucy, 
impudent, insolent. 

Impertinent (im-pftr'ti-nent), n. One who 
is rude or unbecoming in behaviour ; one 
who interferes In what does not belong to 
him; a meddler; an intruder. 

Wc are. but curious impertinents in the case of 
futurity. Pope. 

Impertinently (Im-per'ti-nent-li), ado. In 
an impertinent manner; irrelevantly; offi- 
ciously; rudely; foolishly. 

Find him a very schoolboy that telks ini^ently 
and impertinently. P^s. 

ImpertranBlliillty (im-per-tran'si-biP*i-ti), 
n. The condition or quality of being imper- 
transible, or of not being capable of bring 
passed through. [Rare.] 

ImpertranBlite (im-per-tran'si-bl), a. [L. 
im for in, not, and pertranseo, to go or 

r s through — per, through, and transeo, 
go or pass over.] Not to be passed 

iwSfe riSSmAr (im-p«r-Urb'a-bil"i-UX 
n. Condition or quality of being imper- 
turbable. 

ImpertnrlMlVle (im-per-terb'a-hl), a. [L. 
irnperturbabilis — im for in, not, and per- 
twrbo, to disturb. See Perturb.] Incap- 
able of bring disturbed or agitated; un- 
moved; cslm; cooL 

All this was done with imperturbabie 

bnperturlMttloli (im-per'ter-bft'*riion), n. 
Freedom from agitation of mind; calmness; 
quietude. * Imperturbation of mind. * TPhar- 
loti. 

Inmirtlirtoed (Im-per-tArbd^, a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and perturb.} Not perturbed; 
undisturbed. 

fjn p^r wfniimty (im-per'vi-a-bil'M-tl), n. 
Btote or quality of being imperviable; Im- 
penetrabiuty; imperriousness. 


ImpervlAVle (im-periri-a-bix a. Impervi- 
ous (which seejL 

impmrviableneeB (im-perivl-a-bi-nes), n. 
impervialrillty (which 86e> 
Iin]^BarviouB(im-per'vi-us),a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and pervious.} Not pervious; not 
admitting enCrance or paaaage; incapable of 
being paased through; aa» a aubstanoe im- 
jperriota to moisture. * This gulf impassable, 
impervious.* Milton. * A riveris mouth im- 
pervious to the wind.’ MUlon.—SYP. Impas- 
sable, pathless, impenetrable, imperviable. 
Imp^nriouBly (im-pei^vi-us-li), oav. In an 
impervious manner; Impenetimly. 
ImpexTiouBiieBe (im-perivi-as-neaX n. The 
state or quality of beliig imperrioua 
Impexy t (im'pe-ri), a. InmriaL ^ Joys. 
Impest t (im-pest';, v.t. [Imflx «m for in, 
and pest. ] To All with pestilenoe; to infest. 
impeBtwt (im-pest'CrX v.t. [Prefix im for 
in, and pester.} To vox; to tease. 
linpetigmouB (Im-pe-tiJ'in-us), a. [L. im- 
petigifiosus, from impetigo, impetiainis, 
ring-worm. ] Of the nature of or rriating to 
impetigo. 

Impetigo (im-pet-rgfi). n. [L., from impeto, 
to rush upon, to attack.] In med. an erup- 
tion of itchi^ pustules, appearing in clus- 
ters. and tenmnating in a yellow, thin, scaly 
crust. It occurs most frequently on the ex- 
tremities. 

Impetrable (im’po-tra-blX a. Capable of 
being impetrated or obtained by petition. 
Impetrate (im'pe-tr&t), v.t. pret. Bs pp. im 
petrated; ppr. impetrating. [L, impetro, 
impetratum, to obtain— prrilx im for in, and 
patro, to bring to pasa] To obtain by 
prayer or petition; as, to impetrate recon- 
ciliation. ‘Which desyre impetrated and 
obteyned.' Hall. 

Impetration (im-pe-tra’shon), n. The act 
of impetrating or obtainiw bv prayer or 
petition; specifically, in old English statutes 
the obtaining from the court of Rome of 
benefices and church offices in England 
which by law beloimed to the dlsposiUon of 
the king and other lay patrona 

In way of impetration procuring the removal or 
alleviation of our crosses. Barrow. 

Impetratiye (im'pe-tr&t-iv), a. Tending or 
able to impetrate, or obtain by entreaty. 
Impetratory (im'pe-tra-td-ri), a. Contain- 
ing or expressing entreaty. 

ImpetrOtt v.t. To impetrate or obtain by 
prayer or entreaty, vhaueer. 
Impetuo8ltyjfim-pe’tti-oB'’i-tl), n. [Bee Ix- 
PXTUOua] l^e condition or quality of 
being impetuous; fury; violence; vehe- 
mence; furiousness of temper. 

ImpetUOOB (im-pritfi-us), a. [L. inmtu- 
osus, from impetus, an attack. Bee IXFB- 
Tua] 1. Rushing with force and violence; 
moving rapidly; furious; forcible; fierce; 
raging; as, an in^tuous wind; an impetu- 
ous torrent.— 2. Vehement in feeling; fierce; 
hasty; passionate; violent; as, a man of im- 
petuous temper. 

The Irish were dittiiiguiriied by qusHdei which 
tend to make interesting rather than prosperous. 
They were an ardent and impetnaus nee, easily 
moved to tears or laiwhter, to raiy or to love. 

Macatt/ay, 

Stn. Forcible, rapid, hasty, precipitate, 
boisterous, furioos, violent, raging, fierce, 
passionate. 

mpetuoualy (im-pe'tfi-us-liX ttdv. In an 
impetuous manner; violently; flercely; for- 
cibly: with haste and force. 
ImpetuouaneBB (im-pritfi-nB-nee), n. The 
condition or quality of being impetuous; 
furiousness; fury; violence; vehemence of 
temper; violence. 

ImpetiiB (im'pe-tosX n. [L., from impeto, 
to rush upon, to att^— ftnror <nit vmn, 
and peto, to fiJl upon.] 1. Force of motion; 
the force with which any body is driven or 
impelled; momentum; as, the impeiue of a 
cannon-balL See Fcmcii, Hoountux.--^ 
2. In gunnery, the altitude dne to the first 
force of proie^on, or the altitude through 
which a body must fhll to acquire a velo- 
city equal to that with which the ball is 
discharged from the piece. 

ImpeyaiL Impeyan Fheaaant (Wpi-an, 
inrpCf^risant}. [After Lady Impnf, who 
first attempted to introduce it into mtain, 
but failed.] A large gallinaceoua Wrd be- 
longing to the pheasant tribe, and of the 
genus Lc^hophe^ iL. impsymms), Mkmg- 
ing to the high cold regions of the Hima- 
laya. The head is simnousited by a plume 
or crest, the feathers in the asale being 
very much elongated. The phunage of the 
male ia of the moat brilliant^ changing, me- 
tallic hues— green, sterirblae, viokA Bnd 
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IMPLORATOR 


IMPET PHEASANT 


g olden bronze. The female and young are 
rown mottled with gray and yellow. The 
impey U capable of domestication. Its Ne- 
paidese name monaxd signittos bird of gold. 
Impey Pheaeant (im'pi fo'zant), n. See 

IMPKTAN. 

Imphee (imT6), n. The African sugar-cane 
(tfoleiis mceharatwt). It resembles the 
Chinese sugar-cane or Sorghum. See HOL- 
cus. 

ImpiOture (im-pik'tur). v.t [Prefix im for 
in, and picture,] To paint or impress with 
the picture of; to make to bear a likeness 
to; to make to resemble. 

llis tialled face, ipnpictured with death. 

She bathed oft with tcares. S/rnser. 

Implerce (im-pers'X V.f. [Prefix im for in, 
in, and pierce ] To pierce through; to pene- 
trate. Drayton. 

Implerceable (im-^rs'a-blX a. [Prefix im 
for in, nut. and piereeabU.] Not capable 
of being pierced or penetrated. 

Impiety (im-pi'e-ti), n. (Fr. impif U*, L. im- 
pietae, from impius, impious. See Impious. 1 
1. The condition or quality of being Impious; 
want of or tlie opposite of piety; ungodli- 
ness ; irreverence towards the Supreme 
Being.— 2. An impious act; an act of wicked- 
ness or irreligion: in this sense the word 
has a plural. * Guilty of those impietiee for 
the which they are now visited.* Shale.- 
3. Disobedience or want of respect to parents; 
want of filial piety 

Impignoxute (Im-pig'n^r-at). v.t. [h. im 
tor in, and pignxu, ptgnnris, a pledge.] To 
pledge or pawn. 

The islands [Orkney and Shetland) were then irn- 
pij^orated to hriglatid luring. 

Implgnoration t (im-pig'n^r • a'^shon), n. The 
act of pawning. 

Imping (impTng), n. A graft; something 
added to a tiling to extend or repair it. 
Impinge (Im-pinjo. V.i. [L. impintjo -im for 
in, on, upon, and patiyo, to strike. See 
Pack, j To fall against; to dash against; to 
clash upon; to stHke; to hit. 

Things are reserved in the memory by some cor- 
poreal exuviae and material images, winch, having 
ifnpinged on the common sense, rebound thence into 
some vacant celts of the brain. GiaptvUif. 


Impingement (Im-pinj'ment), n. Act of im- 
pinging. 

Xmpi^ent (im-pinf ent), a. [L. impingem, 
impingentut, ppr. of impingo. 8ee JMPINOE. j 
Falling against or upon. 

Impinguatet (im-ping*gwat). v.t [L. iVii- 
pinguo, impinguatum— prefix im for in, and 

jpinguiM, fat.] To fatten; to make fat. 

Immnguationt (im-ping-gwa'shon), n. The 
act of making or the process of becoming 
fat. 

ImpiOUfl (im'pi-iis), a. [L. impius--im for 
in, not, and piue, pious.] 1. Not pious; 
wanting piety; irreverent towards the .Su- 
preme Being; wanting in veneration for God 
and his authority; irreligious; profane. 

When vice prevails and impious men bear sway. 
The post or honour Is a private station. Addison. 


2. Proceeding from or manifesting irrever- 
ence or contempt for the .Supreme Being; 
as, an impUme deed; impiotis language; itn^ 
pious writings. 

Impiously (im'pi-us-li). adv. In an impious 
manner; profanely: wickedly. 

Impiousness (im'pi-us-ncs), n. Tlie condi- 
tion of being impious; impiety. 

Impire,f n. Same as Umpire. Huloet 

Impish (imp'ish), a. Having the qualities of 
ail imp. 


Impishly (imp'ish-li), adv. After the man- 
ner of an imp; fiendishly. 

Implacability, Implacableness (im-pia'- 
ka-biPT-ti, im-pla'ka-bl-nes), n. The quality 
of being implacable; inoxorableness ; irre- 
concilable enmity or anger. 

Implacable (im-pla1ca-bl), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and placable.] 1. Not placable; 
not to be appeased; that cannot be pacified 
and rendered peaceable ; Inexorable ; stub- 
born or constant in enmity ; as, an implac- 
able prince; implacable nialico. *An object 
ot implacable enmMy.* Macaulay. 


His ificensemetit at this moment is so impiacahie 
that satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death, 

Shak. 

2. Not to be relieved or assuaged. [Rare.] 
Which wrought them pain 
Implacable, and many ilolorous groan. Milton. 

Syk. Unappeasable, inexorable, irreconcil- 
able, unrelenting, relentless, unforgiving, 
vindictive, pitiless. 

Implacableness. Hee Implacabilitt. 
Impla.cably (im-plS'ka-bli), adv. in an im- 
placable manner or degree; with enmity not 


to be pacified or subdued; inexorably; as, 
to hate a person implacably, 

Implacental (im^pla-sen-tal), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and placental.] Destitute of a 
placenta, as marsupials and monotremes. 
mplaoental (im'pia-sen-tal), n. A mammal 
destitute of a placenta. 

Implant (im-plant'X v. t fPrefix im for t>i, 
in, into, and jpfanf.] To set, plant, or infix, 
generally for the purpose of growth or de- 
velopment; to insert; to sow; as, to implant 
the seeds of virtue or the principles of 
knowledge In the minds of youth; to im- 
plant grace in the heart. 

Another cartilage, capable of motion, by the help 
of some muscles that were ippppianfcd in it. Say. 

Minds well implanted with solid and cl.‘\borate 
breeding. Milton. 

-—Implant, Ingraft, Inculcate, Instil, In- 
fuse. Principles may be implanted in the 
mind in childhood; they are ingrafted on on 
existing stock later in life; they are ineuleated 
(trod in) by authority or by discipline, some- 
times without taking root. Sentiments and 
gentler thoughts are instilled (dropping as 
the dew); or they are infused (poured in) by 
more vigorous effort. Infused soiitiments 
are often more partial and less permanent 
than those that are instUUd. They are less 
likelv to penetrate: they often pass over the 
mind without pervading it. A ngits. 
Implantation (im-plant-a'shon). n. The act 
of implanting; the act of setting or infixing 
in the mind or heart, as principles or first 
rudiments. 

lmplate(im-phitO* v.t. pret. &pp. implated; 
ppr. implating. [l^efix im for m, and plate. ] 
To cover or protect with a plate or plates; 
to sheathe ; as, to implate a ship with iron. 
Implauflibllity (im-plivz'i-bir'i-tiX n, 
[From implausible. ] The quality of being 
implausible or not specious; want of plaus- 
ibility. 

Implausible (im-plazT-bl), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and plausible. ] Not plausible or 
specious; not wearing the appearance of 
truth or credibility, and not likely to be 
believed. * harangues. * Swift. 
ImplausibleuesB (im-plazl-bl-nes), n. Im- 
plausiliility. 

Implausibly (im-plaz'i-lili), adv. In an im- 
plausible manner. 

Impleach t (im-plcch'), V, t. [Prefix im for 
in, and pleach. ] To interweave. 

Tiic.se talents (Chat Ls, lockets) of their hair, 
With Cwi.stcd metal amorously impUach'd. Shak. 

Implead (im-plod'), v.t. [ I*ref1x im for in, 
and plead.] 1. To institute and prosecute a 
suit against in court ; to sue at law; as. the 
corporation shall havo power to plead and 
be impleaded.- 2. To accuse; to impeach. 

The law of God is said to be impleaded by such 
asperMons. Mountagu. 

Impleader (im-pled'er), n. One who im- 
pleads or prosecutes another; an accuser. 
Impleasingt (im-plez'ing), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, ana pleoLsing.] Unpleasing. 
Impledge (im-pfej'). v.t. To pawn. 
Implement (im'ple-ment), n. [L.L. imple- 
mentum, from L. impleo, to fill up - im for 
in, and pleo, to fill.] 1. The act of fulfil- 
ling or performing ; os, the horse was sent 
in implement of the bargain. — 2. What- 
ever may supply a want ; especially, an in- 
strument, tool, utensil, vessel, or the like ; 
as, the implements ot trade or of husbandry. 

There may be some hesitation where to draw the 
line between impUments and m.*iterlals; and some 
things used in production (such as fuel) would 
scarcely in common language be called by either 
n.^ine. y. S. Mill. 

—Implement, Instrument, Tool. See Tool. 
Implement (lm'pl6-ment), v.t 1. To fulfil 
or satisfy the conditions of ; to accomplish. 

The chief mechanical requisites of the barometer 
are impUmsttUd in such an instrument as the follow- 
ing. Nichol. 

2. To fulfil or perform ; to carry into effect 
or execution; as, to implement a bargain or 
contract. 'Revenge ... in part carried 
into effect, executed, and implemented by 
the hand of Vanbeest Brown.' Sir W. Scott. 
Impletlon (im-plS'shon), n. [L. impleo, 
impletum, to fill up— im for in, and pleo, 
to fill.] 1. The act ot filling; the state ox 
being full. 

Theophrastus concelveth. upon a plentiful impU^ 
lion, there may succeed a disruption of the matrix. 

Sir T. Browne, 

2. That which fills up; filling. CdUridge. 
Implex (im^pleksX a. [L. xmpleaus, pp. of 
implecto, to Infohl, entangle—im for in, in, 
Into, and pleeta, to plait.] Infolded; intri- 
oate; entangled; complicated. 


The fable of every poem Is, according to Aris- 
totle's division, either simple or impUje. It is called 
simple when there Is no change of fortune in It; 
implex, when the fortune of the chief actor changes 
from bad to good, or from good to bad. Addison, 


Implexion (Im-plek'shonX n. [L. implexio, 
implexionis, from implecto, to Infold. See 
IMPLKX.] The act of infolding or Involving; 
the state of being infolded or involved; in- 
volution. [Rare!] 

Implexous (im-plelu'us), a. In hot en- 
tangled; interlaced. 

Impllable (Im-plFa-bl), n. [Prefix im for in, 
not, and pliable.] Not pliable; unyielding. 
Implicate (im'pfi-k&t), v.t. pret. A pp. im- 
plicated; ppr. implicating. [L. implico, 
implicatum—im tor in, in, into, and plico, 
to fold. ] 1. To Infold ; to entangle. 

The Ingredients of saltpetre do so mutually imkli- 
cate and hinder each other. Soyte. 

2. To bring into connection with; to show or 
prove to be connected or concerned; as, the 
evidence does not implicate the accused per- 
son in this conspiracy. "-implicate. Involve, 
Entangle. Implicate and invtdve are similar 
words, but with a marked difference. The 
first means to fold into a thing; the second, 
to roll into It. What is folded, however, 
■ may be folded but once or partially; what 
is involved is rolled many times. Hence 
men are said to be implicated, when they 
have taken but a small share in a transac- 
tion; they are said to be involved when they 
are deeply concerned. (Mminal charges arc 
generally clear and soon settled ; men arc 
implicated in them. Law suits and debts 
ure intricate and embarrassing, and those 
who are involved find it hard to get free. 
A ngus. Implica te is always used of persons; 
involve may be used of persons or things, 
both words being always metaphorically 
employed. Entangle is used literally or me- 
tupnorically, and signifies to involve so that 
extrication is a matter of extreme difficulty. 
ImpUcaUoil (im'pli-ka"8huii), n. [L. impli- 
catio, implicationis, from implico, irt^lieat- 
urn, to infold. See iMPLlCATK.j 1. llie act 
ot Implicating or state of being implicated ; 
involution; entanglement. 

Three principal causes of firiiincss are, the gross- 
ness. the quiet contact, and the implicaiioft of the 
component parts. Beyle. 

2. An implying, or that which Is implied but 
not expressed; an inference, or something 
wliich may fairly be understood though not 
expressed in words. 

Whatever things, therefore. It was asserted that the 
king might do, it was a necessary imMication that 
there were other things which he could not do. 

Ilallam. 

Implicatiye (im'pli-k&t-iv), a. Tending to 
implicate. 

Impllcatively (im'pli-k&t-iv-li), adv. By 
implication 

Implicit (im-pli'sit), a. [L. implieitus, from 
impliro, implicitum, and impllcatum, to in- 
fold. See IMPLICATB.] 1. Infolded; entan- 
gled; complicated. [Rare.] 

In his woolly Aeece 

1 cling implicil. Pope. 

2. Tacitly comprised ; fairly to be understood, 
though not expressed In words; Implied. 

* An impludt compact.' South.— S. Arising 
from or based on intimacy with or reliance 
on another; entirely depending or resting 
on something else ; hence, free from doubt 
or questioning; settled; deep-rooted; as, we 
^ve implicit credit or confidence to the 
declarations of a person of known veracity. 

Back again to implicit faith I faU. Donno. 
—Implicit function. See Explieit Function 
under-FiXPMOlT. 

ImpUdtly (im-plFsit-ll), adv. In an impli- 
cif manner : (a) by inference deducible but 
not expressed in words; by implication; im- 
pliedly; virtually. 

He that denies this (the providence of God), im- 
pticitly denies his existence. Bentley. 

(6) By connection with something else ; de- 
peiidcntly ; with unreserved confidence ; 
without doubting or without examining evi- 
dence. 

Learn not to dispute the methods of his providence, 
but humbly and impUcUty to acquiesce in and adore 
them. AtUrbury, 

ZmpUcltliMB (im-pli^sit-nes), n. The state 
of being Implicit; the state of trusting with- 
out reserve. 

Tfw piiiMiij (Im-plldli), adv. By implioation. 
ImploxiiLon (im-plor-VshonA n. The act 
of Imploring; earnest suppUcatlpit 
Xmploratort (Im-plfiri&t-erX n. One who 
implores or entreats. ^ImpUiratm ot im- 
ho& suits.* Shak. 


Fate, fkr, fat, fgll; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte» not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii^ So. abmie; So. toy. 
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luploro (ini*pl6r%v.t. pret. & pp. implored; 
ppr. imjMring, [Fr. implorer; L. implore— 
im for in, on, upon, and ploro, to cry out.] 
To call upon or for, in supplication; to be- 
seech; to pray earnestly; to petition with 
urgency; to entreat; to ask earnestly; to 
beg: followed directly by the word express- 
ing the thing souf^ht or the person who is 
entreated; as, to implore the forgiveness of 
sins; to implore mercy. * Imploring all the 
gods that reign above.* Pope, 

1 kneel, and then implore her blessing. Shak, 

Syn. To supplicate, beseech, entreat, crave, 
beg, solicit. 

Implore (im-pldro, V.i. To entreat; to beg. 
Implore t (im-pldr'), n. Earnest supplica- 
tion. * With piercing words and pitiful im 
plore/ Speneer. 

Implorer (im-pldr'6r), n. One who im- 
plores. 

Imploringly (im-plor'ing-li), adu. In an im- 
ploring manner. 

Implumed, Implnmous (im-plamd^ im- 
plum'us), a. [Prefix itn for in, not, and 
plume, plumovs.] Having no plumes or 
feathers. 

Implunge (im-plunj'), v,t [Prefix im for in, 
and plunge.] To plunge; to immerse. 
Impluyium (Im-pluVi-um). n. [L., from irn- 
pluo, to rain into— im for in, into, and 
pluo, to rain.1 In anc. arch, a term which 
denoted, in the houses of the ancient Ro- 






i . \ ' 

A, liiipluvilitti. B. Compluviiun. 

mans, a basin in the middle of the atrium 
or entrance-hall, below tlie coinpluviuin or 
open space in the roof, to receive the rain. 
See Atrium. 

Imply (im-pli^, v.t pret. ds pp. implied; 
ppr. tmpfuiny. [Formed as if from an O. Fr. 
form implier, from L. implico—in, and plica, 
to fold. See Implicate, and comp, apply, 
reply, ply.] l.t To infold or involve; to 
wrap up. 

His blushing face in foggy cloud implyes. Spenser. 

2. To involve or contain in substance or 
essence, or by fair inference, or by construc- 
tion of law, when not expressed in words; 
to contain by implication or as a conse- 
quence; to include virtually; to signify; to 
import. 

Where a malicious act is proved, a malicious inten- 
tion is implied. Sherlock, 

3. t To attribute; to ascribe; to refer. 

Whence might this distaste arise? 

. . . your perverse and peevish will. 

To whicn 1 most imply it. y. IVebster. 

Syn. To include, involve, comprise, import, 
mean, denote, signify. 

Xmpodkat (im-pok'et), v.t. [Prefix im for 
in, and pocket.] To pocket 
ImpoiSOR (im-poPzn), v.t Same as Em- 
powon (which see). 

mpoiBOIier (Im-poPzn-drX n. A poisoner. 
Beau, FI. 

ImpolBOnment (im-poFsn-mont), n. Km- 
pmsonment 

Impolarilyt (im-p6Fa-ri-li), adv. [l*roflx im 
tor in, and p^ari/.] Not in the direction of 
the poles. 

Being impolarity adjoined unto a more vigorous 
loadstone it will, In a short time, exchange its poles. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Impolimr (im-poll-si), n. [Prefix im for 
not, and poBoyA The quality of l)eing im- 
polltio; inexpedience: unsuitableness to the 
end proposed; bad polloy ; defect of wisdom. 

The schemes of Providence and nature are too 
deeply laid to be overthrown by man's impolity. 

Horsley. 

bnpollBlied (Im-po^isht), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and poliahed.] unpolished; rude. 


ImpoUte (im-pAl-It'), a. [Prefix im for in. 
not, and polite.] Not polite; not of polished 
manners; unpolite; uncivil; rude. 

1 never saw such confusion at any country 

wedding in Uritain. j1. Vrnmmond. 

Impolitely (im-p61-ltTl), adv. In an impo- 
lite manner; uncivilly. 

ImpoUteneBB (im-pOl-iFnes), n. Incivility; 
want of good manners; rudeiieBs. 

Impolitic (im-poTit-ik), a. [Prefix im for in, 
not, and poHftc. ] Not politic; wanting po- 
licy or prudent management; unwise; im- 
prudent; indiscreet; injudicious; us, an im- 
polUte ruler, law, or measure. 

Impolitical (im-p6l-it'ik-al), a. Impolitic. 
Im^oUUcally (im-pol-it'ik-al-ll), adv. Im- 

Impoliticly (im-po'lit‘ik-H), adv. In an im- 
politic manner; without policy or forecast; 
unwisely; imprudently; indiscreetly. 

In the punitiits of their own remedies, they do it so 
impoliticly. Bacon. 

ImpoliticneSB (im-polit ik-nes), n. Quality 
of being impolitic. 

Imponderability (Im pon'der-a-blF'i-ti), n. 
I'he quality of being iinpuiiderablc. 
Imponderable (im-pou'dOr-a-bl). a. [Prefix 
im for in, and j^nderahle. J N ot ponderable; 
without sensible weight. 

Imponderable (im-pon'dOr-a-bl), n. In 
phyeicH, a thing which has no appreciable 
weight: a term formerly applied to heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism, on the 
supposition that they were material siib- 
stniices yet destitute of weight, or of inap- 
preciable weiglit. 

ImponderableneBB ( im-pon'dAr-a-bl-nes), 
n. State or quality of being impondcral)le. 
ImponderoUB (im-pon'd^r-us), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not. and pmiderone.] Not ponder- 
ous; not having sensible weight; impon- 
derable. 

ImponderOllBneBB (im-pon'd^r-uB-nes), n. 
State or quality of being imponderous. 
Impone (Im-pCn'), v.t. [L. -impano im for 
in, and pono, to place, to lay.] To lay down; 
to lay, ns a stake or wager. 

Against the which he has unponed, as 1 take it, 
six rrench r.i piers and poniards. Shak. 

Impoort (Ini-pdr'), v.t. [Prefix im for in, 
and poor.] To impoverisli. Sir T. Browne. 
Impopulart (im-pop^u-16r), a. Unpopular. 
Bminghroke. 

ImporoBlty (im-pdr-os'i-tn, n. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and poronity.] Want of porosity; 
compactness that excludes pores. 

ImporoUB (im-pdr'us), a. [Prefix im for in, 
not, and porous.] Destitute of pores; very 
close or compact in texture; solid. 

Import (im-p6rt'), v.t [L. import o—im tor 
in, and iorto, to bring or carry.] 1. To bring 
into a plaoe or region frorh abroad; to intro- 
duce from without; to bring from a foreign 
country or jurisdiction, or from another 
state, into one’s own country, jurisdiction, 
or state: opposed to export. 

For F.lis I would sail with utmost .speed. 

To import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed. 

Pope. 

2. To bear or convey within, as meaning; to 
include, as signification or intention; to 
mean; to signify; to imply. 

Every petition . . . doth . . . always import a 
multitude of speakers together. Hooker. 

3. To be of importance, moment, or conse- 
quence to; to have a bearing on; to con- 
cern. 

Her length of sickness, with what else more serious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. Shak. 

If I endure it, what imports it you? Dryden. 

Syn. To introduce, convey, denote, mean, 
signify, imply, interest, concern. 

Im port (im'pdrt), n. 1. That which is im- 
ported or brought into a country from an- 
other country or state: wares or commodi- 
ties brought into a country from without its 
boundaries. 

1 take the imports from, and not the exports to, 
these conquests, as the measure of these advantages 
which we derived from them. Burke. 

2. That which a word, phrase, or document 
contains or bears as its signification or inten- 
tion; intended significance; purport; mean- 
ing; also, the intended application or inter- 
pretation of an action, of events, and the like ; 
as, the import of a ciuestion or observation. 
8. Importance; weight; consequence. [In 
this sense formerly pronounced iin-pOrt'.] 

What are we doing, a great part of us, but chas- 
ing tlie shows of our senses, and magnifying their im- 
port t H. Bushnelt. 

Importable (fm-pOrt'a-bl), a. That may be 
imported. 

Imj^rtablet (im-pOrt'a-blX a. [Prefix im 


for in, not, and portable.] Insupportable; 
not to be endured. 

So both at once him charge on either syde 
With hideous strokes, and importable power. 

^enier. 

Importance (im-port'ans), n. 1. The qua- 
lity of being important; weight; conse- 
quence; significance. 

Thy own importance know, 

Nor bound tny narrow views to things below.. Pope. 

2. t Tiling imported or implied; matter; sub- 
ject; moaning; significance; import 

It had been pity you should have been put to- 
gether with so mortal a purpose as then eacn bore, 
upon importance of so slight and trivial a nature. 

Shak. 

The wisest beholder . . . could not say if the im- 
portance were joy or sorrow. Shak. 

3. t Urgent request; solicitation; importu- 
nity. 

At our importance hither is he come. Shak. . 

Importancy t ( im - port ' an-si ), n. Impurt- 
ance. 

We consider 

The importancy of Cyf^rus to the Turk. Shak, 

Importaiit (im-port'ant), a. [Fr. important 
See Import, v.f.] 1. F'uil of or bearing im- 
port, weight, or consequence; momentous; 
weighty ; material ; influential ; grave. — 

2. t Having physical weight; forcible. 

He fiercely at him flew. 

And with important outrage him assailed. Spenser, 

3. t Importunate; urgently solicitous. [In 
this sense probably a colloquial corruption 
of importunate.] 

If the prince be too important, tell him there is 
mc.isure in everything. Shak. 

Importantly (im-porUant-li), adv. In an 
important manner; weightily; forcibly. 
Importation (im-pOrt-a'shon), n, [Fr. ; from 
import] 1. The act or practice of import- 
ing or of bringing from another country or 
state : opposed to exporta tion. —2. That which 
is imported; wares or commodities intro- 
duced into a country from abroad.—'S.f The 
act of carrying or conveying; conveyance. 

Instruments . . . which serve for in^rtation and 
reception of the blood. Ihr. John Smith. 

Importer (im-p6rt'6r), n. One who imports; 
a merchant who by himself or his agent 
brings goods from another country or state. 
ImporuesBt im-nort'lesX a. Without im- 
port; of no weight or consequence. ' Mat- 
ter needless, of importleas burden.* Shak. 
Importimablet (im-poritun-a-bl),a. Heavy; 
insupportable. ' ImportunabU burdena* 
Sir T. More. 

Importunacy (im-porHa-na-si), n. The 
qiialitvof l>eing importunate; importunate- 
uess; importunity. 

Art thou not ashamed 

To wrong him with thy importunacy f Shak, 

Importunate (im-porita-nat), a. [L tm- 
portunus. See IMPORTUNE.] 1. Incessant 
in solicitation; overpresslng in request or 
demand; unreasonably solicitous; trouble- 
somely urgent; pertinacious; teasing. * An 
importunate suitor.* Smalridge. * Impor- 
tunate curiosity.’ Whewell. — ^.\ Trouble- 
some; not easy to be borne. ' Importunate 
accidents.* Donne. 

Importunately (im-poritu-nat-li), adv. In 
an importunate manner; witli pressing soli- 
citation. 

ImportunatenoBB (im-por*tQ-nat-nes). n. 
The state or quality of being importunate ; 
urgent and pressing solicitation. 
Importunatort (im-poritfi-uat-^rX n. One 
who importunes. 

Importune (im-por-ttln' or im-poritOn), a. 
[Ft. importun, importunate, troublesome; 
L. importunua, unfit, distressing, uncivil, 
rude— im for in, and vortua. a harbour, lit. 
not having or furnishing a harbour; comp. 
opportune.] 1. Pressing in request; trouble- 
some by frequent demands ; vexatious; ur- 
gent; unreasonable. 

Of all other affections it (envy) is the most impor- 
tune and continual. Bacon, 

2. Unseasonable ; inopportune ; untimely; 
cruel; savage. ‘The tw importum fate.* 
Spenaer. 

Importuno (im-por•tiln^ sometimes im- 
poritQnX v.t pret. ^ pp. importuned; ppr. 
importuning. [Ft. importuner, Sp. ienpor- 
tunar. It. and L.L. tmportuTuare, to be 
troublesome to; to importune, from L. im- 
portunua. See Importune, a.] 1. To re- 
quest with urgency: to press with solici- 
tation; to solicit earnestly ; to urge with 
frequent or unceasing application; to annoy 
with unremitting demands. 

Ministers and re.sidents here have perpetually im- 
portuned the court with unreasonable demands. 

Swift. 


eh, eAain; 6h, So. loch; g, go; J» job; it, Fr. tOYi; ng, sing; m, then; th, eAin; w, wig; wh, trhlg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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2.t To import; to imply; to mean. 

But the safTc wisanl telles (as he has redd) 

That it importuH€s death. Spenser, 

Importune (Im-por-tOn^ someUmeB im-por^- 
tilii), vX To solicit eornosUy and repeat- 
edly. 

Too low for a bribe, and too proud to tmportune, 
lie had not a prospect of mendinf; his fortune. 

Gray, 

Importimelyt (im-por-tan'li), acfe. In an 
importune or importunate manner; with 
urgent solicitation; incessantly; continually; 
troublesomely; unseasonably; improperly. 

The palmer Ijent his ear unto the noise. 

To weet who called so impertunety, Spenser. 
The constitutions that the aiMstlcs made concern- 
ine deacons and widows are, with much importunity, 
but very iPnportunely urged by the discijilin.'krUiiis. 

Sanderson. 

Importuner (im-por-tun'6r), n. One who 
importunes or urges witli earnestness. 
Imi^rtunlty (im-por-tuu'i-U). n. [Kr. tin- 
portuniU, L. unportunitag, from iinportu- 


nu«, unlit, distressing. See Importune.] The 
quality of being miportiinate ; pressing 
solicitation; urgent request; application 
urged with troublesome frequency or per- 
tinacity. 

Importuous (Im-port'd-us), a. [L. import 
prefix int for in, not, and parfu- 
osm, abounding in harbours, from portiui, a 
harbour.] Without a port, haven, or har- 
l)our. [Rare.] 

Imposable (im-pdz'a-bl)ta. Capable of being 
imposed or laid on. 

ImMiaUenesa (im pOz'a-bl-nesX n. state 
of being imposable. 

Impose (im-pOzO. v i- pret. pp. impoied; 

ppr. vmpoHng. [f'r. impouer- %m for in, on, 
upon, and jpescr, to place. See Compose, 
Pose.] l. To lay on ; to set on ; to put ; to 
place or deposit ; as. to impose the hands in 
the ceremony of ordination or of confirma- 
tion. 


It was here that Xerxes imposed a stupendou-s 
bridge of ljo.its. Gibbon. 


Cakes of salt and barley (she) did ipnOose 
Within a vdeker basket. Cnapn 


Chapman. 


To lay, as a burden, tax. toll, duty, 


penalty, command, law, restriction, and the 
like; to levy; to inflict; to enioin; hence, to 
lay on or place over, as something burden- 
some or hateful or regarded as sutm; as, tlie 
legislature imposes taxes for the support of 


government; penalties are imposed on those 
who violate the laws. 


On impious realms and barb'rous kings impose 
Thy plagues. Pope. 

When industry has not come up to the limit im- 
posed by Cjipital. government in.-iy, in v.trious w.iys, 
for example, by importing additional laliourcrs, 
bring it nearer to that limit. y. S. Mill. 

3. To fix on; to impute. [Rare.] 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the first cause which we in^ose not tm the 
second. Sir T. Browne. 


4. To obtrude fallaciously; to palm. 


Our poet thinks not fit 
To impose upon you what he writes for wit. 

Dryden. 

b. t To subject by way of punishment. 


impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin. ShaJb. 


6. In printing, to arrange the pages, as of a 
sheet, adjusting the spaces between them, 
and fastening them into a chase. - To tVit- 
pose on, to pass or put a trick or deceit on; 
to deceive: to victimize. 

Imposet (im-pOz'), n. Command; injunc- 
tion. 


According to vour ladyship's impose, 

I am thus early come. Shah. 

Impoaemeiitt (im-pfiz'ment), n. Imposi- 
tion. 

ImpOfler (im-pOz'er), n. one who imposes 
or lays on; one who enjoins. 

The iPHposers of these oaths might repent 

Walton. 

ImposlllM fim-pdz'ingX P- And a. 1. Laying 
oil ; enjoining ; deceiving. > - 2. Adapted to 
Impress forcibly; impressive; commanding; 
stately; majestic; as, an imposing air or 
manner. 

l^rge and imposinr edifices Imbosoraed in the 
groves of some rich valley. Bp, Hobart. 

Imposingly (im-pfiz'lng-li), adv. In an im- 
posing manner. 

ImpoalngneSB (im-pdz'lng-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being imposing or 
impressive. 

Imposliig- Stone, XmposlnM-table (im- 
pAz^ing-stfin, Im-p6z^ing-ta-bl). n. In 
printing, a table of atone or metal on which 
the psM or columns of type are imposed 
or inade into forma j 


Shah, 

Imposi- 


Unposltlon (im-pO-zi^shonX n. [Directlv 
from impose or from L. imposiUo, impost- 
iUmis, from imptmo, imposUum, to impose— 
im for in, on. and pono, to place.] 1. Ine act 
of imposing: (a) the act of laying, putting, or 
placid on; the act of affixing or putting to. 


into eontinhuiue imposts, where the arch 


mouldings are oanled down the pier; dis- 
eoniinuous imposts, whore the arch mould- 
ings abut and 

« are stopped on 

impaste/ “wluln 
the arch mould- 
ings spring from 
a capital, and 
are different 
^ose of 

banded impoete, 
where the pier 
and arch have 
same mould- 

A A. Shafted Impost, Aiistrey 

Church. Warwickshire. (im-pOS tU-mJtX 
v.i. (See IM- 
POSTHUMK, n.l To form an abscess; to 
pather; to collect pus or purulent matter 
in any part of an animal body. 
ImpoBihuinate(im-pos'ta-mat), v.t. pret A 

? p. imposthumated; ppr. imposthurnating, 
o altect with an impusthume or abscess; to 
make swollen or bloated. 

Our vices imposthnmate our fames. Bush, 

Inu>08tliiiiiiate(im-pos'tfi-m&tXa. SwoUeu 
with corrupt or purulent matw. 
ImposthumatlOll (im-po8'tfi-ma''shoi0, n. 
1. The act of forming an abscess.— 2. An 
abscess; an imposthume. 

Imposthume (Im-pos'tum), n. [A corrup- 
tion of aposteme, apostutne. See Aposteme. 1 
A collection of pus or purulent matter in 
any part of an animal body; an abscess. 
Imposthume (im-pos'tum), v.i. and L The 
same as Imposthutnate. 

Impostor (im-pos't6r), n. [L. impostor, 
from impono. See Impose.] One who 
imposes on others; a person who assumes 


The Church of Rome held that Episcopacy was 
of divine institution, and that certain supernatural 


poses; an impoi 

Imposslhiliflca 


shon), n. The act of rendering impossible, 
or condition of being rendered impossible. 
CoUridge. 

Imp0Siabllitate(im-po8i-biTq-tatX v.a. To 
render imposaibla Southey. 
ImpOBSlhUlty (irn-posl-bimiX n. I. The 
state or quality of being impossible; im- 
practicability. *They confound difficnlty 
with impossusUity.* South. ^2. Tliai which 
is impossible ; that which cannot be done, 
thought, endured, and Uie like. 

This being a manifest impossibility in itself. Hooker. 

Impossible (im-pos'l-blX a. [FY., from L. 
imifos8ibilis—i9n for %n, not, and possi- 
bills, possible, from possum, to be able.] 
Jfot possible; not capable of being; inca- 
pable of being done, thought, endured, and 
the like; unattainable in the nature of 
things or by the means at command; imprac- 
ticable; unachievable. 


With men this h im^ssible; but with Cod all things 
are possible. Mat. xix. sfi. 


What may be called a mathematical Impossibility is 
that which involves an absurdity and scu-contraoic- 
tion; € 4 '. that two straight lines should Inclose a space 


iiuiii r^. inac rwo srraigni unes snouiu inclose a space 
is not only impossiblehox inconceivable, as it would be 
at variance with the definition of a stra^ht line. And 
It should be observed that inability to accomplish any- 
thing which is. in this sense, impossible. Implies no 
limitation of power, and is compatible even with omni> 
|K>tcncc in the fullest sense of the word. dbp. tVhaiety. 


—Impossible auantUy, in math, an ima- 
ginary quantity. See Imaoinart. - Im- 
possible, Impraciieable. Impossible means 
that a thing cannot be effected or even 
supposed to be effected, being theoretically 
as weU as practically incapable of acoom- 
plishment; while impraeticable refers rather 
to a thing so hard to effect by reason of diffi- 
culties that its accomplishment is lieyond 
our power. Thus, it may be impriscticable 
U} extort money from a miser, but it is not 
impossible; or Uie construetion of a railway 


over a morass may be impracHcable, but 
not impossible, if all considerations of outlay 
are thrown aaide. It has been s^d ^at 
'nothing is impossible, but many things are 
impracticable.' 


Iwjy>ossma t (im-pos'l-bl), n. An impossd- 


We look for it only from him. to whom our 
sibles are none. Ctanvi/le. 


iDg^OSBihly (im-posTbllX adv. Not pos- 


topost (Im'pfist), n. rO.BY. impost, Fr. 
wnpOt, L. impositum, from imrumo, irn^ 


im^t, L. impositum, from impono, inu 
positum, to lay upon. See 1mi>ositiom. ] 
1. That which is Imjposed or levied; a tax, 
tribute, or duty, often imposed by autho- 
rity; paiiionlarly, a duty or tax laid by 
Mvemment on goods imported; a customs- 
duty. ->2. In area, the point where an arch 
rests on a widl or column. It Is usually 


Galilean Mount to the buihops who met at Trent. 

A/aeaulay. 

(b) The act of levying, enjoining, inflicting, 
and the like. 'The imposition of taxes.* 
Milton. 'The imponfum of strict laws.* Mil- 
ton. (e) In printing, the act of arranging 
the pages of a sheet upon the imposiug- 


stone, adjusting the spaces between them, 
and fastening them into a chase.— 2. The act 
of imposing upon or deceiving. — 3. That 
which is laid on, levied, inflicted, enjoined, 
and the like, as a burden, tax, duty, com- 
mand, law, restriction, and the like. 

Let it not be made, contrary to its own nature, the 
occiisioti of .strife, a narrow spirit, and unreasonable 
impast/ions on the mind and practice. // 'alls. 

4. A trick or deception put or laid on others; 
a fraud; a delusion; an imposture. 

Being acquainted with his hand. 1 had no reason to 
suspect an imposition. Smotiett. 

6. In the universities, an exercise enjoined 
on students as a punishment. 


A A, Shafted Impost, Aiistrey 
Church. Warwickshire. 


Tjter.^ry tasks, called impositions, or frequent 
compulsive attendances on tedious and uniniproving 
exercises in a college liall. li 'ar/on. 


Impositor (im-pozi-tAr). n. One who im- 


catlon ( im - poB ' i-bil-i-fl-ka"- 


marked by horizontal mouldings, but some- 
times these are absent, espeoiiuly in Gothic 
architecture, where different forms of im- 
posts ore us^. Imposts have hem classed 


a character for the pu^oso of deception; a 
deceiver under a false characton 'liiat 


deceiver under a false characton 'That 
grand wnpostor the devil.’ South, 
Impostorshlp (im-pos'tAr-shipX n. The 
character or practice of an impostor. 'An 
examiner and discoverer of this impostor- 
ship.’ Milton. 

ImpostHMUX Impostriz (im-pos'tres, Im- 
^os'trilM), n. A female impostor. 'The 
Elizabeth Barton.* Bacon. *So 
notorious an impostriz.’ Fuller. 
ImpostrottS (im-pos'trusX a. Characterized 
by imposition. ’Impostrous pretence of 
knowledge.* Orote. 

Impostanffet (im-poBafir-&JX n. Imposi- 
tion. 'Count them any hurtful impos- 
turage* Jer. Taylor. 

Imposture (im-pos'tfirX ^ from L- 


impvstura, from impono, imposUumAo put 
upon, to deceive. Bee iMPosx.] The act 


or conduct of an impostor; deception prac- 
tised under a false or assumed character; 
fraud or imposition. 

Form new legends. 

And fill the world wltn foUei and impesiures. 


Btn. Cheat, fraud, tricl^ imposit^^'^u- 
sion. 


Impostured (im-pos'tflrd), a. Having the 
nature of imposture. Beau. A FL 


Imposturons (im-pos'tfir-us), a. Deceitful. 
* A pioud, lustful, wnposturouf villain.' Dr. 
n. More. 

ImpoBtnzyt (hn-pos'tfi-ri), n. Imposition; 
imposture; deceit. FuUer. 

Hnpotonoe (im'pfi-tens), n. l. The condi- 
tion or quality of being impotent; want of 
strength or power, aimnal or intelleotnal; 
weakness; feebleness; inability; Imbecility; 
defect of power, natural or amntitioaB, to 
perform anything. 


The impotence of exerdslng animal niodcMi attends 
fevers. Artulhnot. 


O. impotence of mind in body strong? Miitoet. 

2. Want of procreative power; Inability to 
copulate or beget children; also, sometimes, 
steiBity; barrenness. — a Want of mend 
restraint; ungovernable passioii. 


Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 

Belike through impotence, or unaware? htiUen. 


ImpotelMr (Im'pa-ten-iiX n. Bun u 

Impotence. 

Impotent (im'pfi-tent), a. [lY., frum L. 
imwtens, tmpoteniis, nnaMe— M lor in, 
not, and patens, able.) 1. Kot potent; 
wanting power, strength, or ytyour, piur* 
sioal, intellectual, or mond: deficient m 
capacity; weak; feebla 'O most lame 
and impotent conclusion I * Shak. 


I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 


Nor impotent to save. 


Addimm. 
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IMPRESSION 


2. Wanting the power of procreation; desti- 
tute of the power of sexual intercourse or of 
begettiug children : also, someUmes, sterile; 
barren.-- 3. Wanting the power of self-ro- 
straint; destitute of self-command; uu- 

E oremable; violent. * Impotent ot 
er silence broke.' Dryden. 
taupotent (lm'p6-tontX One who is feeble, 
infirm, or languishing under disease. 

Your task shall be 

With all the fierce endeavour of your wit. 

To enforce the pained impoiwHi to smile. Shak, 

Impotently (im'pd-tent-U), ode. In an im- 
potent manner; weakly; without power over 
the passions. 

He loves her most impotently* Burton, 

Impound (im-poundO, [In and pound. 
See Pound.] l. To put, shut, or confine in, 
or as in, a TOund or close pen; to restrain 
within limits; to confine; as, to impound 
unruly or stray horses, cattle, dsc. 

But taken and impoH9tded^ .*is a stray. 

The kinjf of Scots. Shak. 

The great care was rather how to impound the 
rebels. Bacon. 

2. To take poBsoBsion of, as of a document 
produced as evidence in a trial, in order that 
a prosecution may be instituted In resiiect 
of it if deemed necesBary. 

Impoundagro (im-poumvaj), n. The act of 
impounding, as cattle. 

Impounder (im-pound'Or), n. One who 
impounds. 

ImpOTOrlall (im-pov'dr-ish), v.t. [Prefix 
im, intens. , and P r. pauwre, poor. See PooK. ] 
1. To make poor; to reduce to poverty or 
indigence; as, idleness and vice are sure to 
impoverink individuals and families— 2. To 
exhaust the strength, richness, or fertility 
of ; as, to impoverish laud by frequent crop- 
ping. 

Impoverlaher (im-povMr-ish-^r), n. One 


Impovoriahly ♦ (im-pov^dr-ish-li), adv. So 
aalo impoverish. 

Impoverlahment (im-pov^^r-ish-ment), n. 
The act of impoverishing, or state of being 
impoverished; a reducing to indigence; ex- 
liaustion; drain of wealth, richness, or fer- 


liaustion; drain of wealth, richness, or fer- 
tility. 

Impower {Im-pou'6rX v.t To empower 
(wmch see). 

Impraoticahllity (im-prak'ti-ka-biri-tl). n. 
[See iMPRACTiOABLn, 1 1. The state or qua- 
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There would be a great wajstc of time and trouble, 
and an inconvenience often amounting to impraett- 
cakili/y, if consumers could only obtmti the articles 
they want by treating directly with the 

2. Untractabloness; stubbornness.' 
ImpnotleaVle (Im-prak'tl-to-bl), a. [m- 

fix im tor in, not, and practicable.] 1. Not 
practicable; not to be practised, performed, 
or effected by human means or by the means 
at command; as, it is impracticable for a 
man to lift a ton by hit unassisted strength, 
but not impracticable tor a man aided by a 
machanlcaf power. —2. Incapable of being 
dealt with or managed; not to be easily 
acted upon; untractable; unmanageable; 
stubborn. 

That fierce, impraeficakie n.iture 
Is goveraea by a dainty-fingered girl. JSomff, 
Patriotic but loyal men went away disgusted .*ifresh 
with the impraeticakle arrogance of a sovereign, 
whose errors they had but too much reason to con- 
demn and deplore. Ba^frey. 

3. Incapable of being passed or trave^ed; 


In vain we blast the Minister of Fate, 

And the forlorn physucians imprecate, Rochester. 

ImprefMtlon (im-prS-k&'shonX n. [L. t>i»- 
precatio, from imprecor. See IMPRKOATK. ] 
The act of imprecating or invoking evil 
on any one; a prayer that a curse or cala- 
mity may fall on any one.— S yn. Curse, exe- 
cration, malediction, anathema. 
Imprecatory (im'pr6-kat-o-riX a. Of the 
nature of or containing an imprecation; in- 
voking evil or a curse; maledictory. 
Impredaion (im-pre-si^zliouX n. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and precision.] Want of preci- 
sion or exactness; defect of accuracy. 
Impregn (im-pronOk v.L [Pr. impreyner. See 
IMPRUONATK.] To make prolific; to fecun- 
date; to impregnate. 

As Jupiter 

On Juno smiles, when he imprtgns the clouds 
That shed May Sowers. Milton. 

IfnpreglLahlllty (im-preg'na-bll^^i-ti), n. 
State of being impregnable. 

Impregnable (im-preg'norbl), a. [Prefix im 
for Ml, not, and pre^hable.] 1. Not preg- 
nable; nut to be stormed or taken by assault; 
incapable of being reduced by force; able 
to resist attack; oe, an impregnable fortress. 

A castle, seated upon the top of a rock, impreentable. 

Sir P. Saney. 

2. Not to be moved, impressed, or shaken; 
invincible. 

The man’s afTcctioii remains wholly unconcerned 
and impre£yiabte. South. 

ImpregnablenesB (im-prcg^na-bl-nes), n. 
Impregnability. 

Impregnably (im-prc^na-bli), adv. In an 
impregnable manner; in a manner to defy 
force; as, a place impregnably fortified. 
Sandys. 

Impregnant (im-preg^nant), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and pregnant.] Not pregnant. 
[Rare.] 

Impregnate (im-preg'nat). v.t. pret. pp. 
impregnated; ppr. impregnating. [L.L. iwi- 
preegno, impreegnatum ■ L. im for in, and 
j^rev^nanjt, pregnant. iSee Pregnant. ] l.To 
make pregnant, as a female animal; to cause 
to conceive; to get with young.— -2. To trans- 
mit or infuse an active principle into; to 
render fruitful or fertile in any way; to fer- 
tilize; to imbue. 

It is impossible to travel any distance in his com- 
pany without coming upon some allusion to those 
classical writings wim which his mind is so deeply 
impregnated. Edin, Rev. 

8. To infuse particles of another substance 
into; to communicate the virtues of another 
substance to, as in pharmacy, by mixture, 
digestion, du :. ; to saturate. 

Impregnate (Im-preg^uat), a. Rendered 
prolific or fruitful; impregnated. 
Impregnate (im-preg'uat), v.t To become 
impregnated or pregnant 
Were they, like Spanish jennets, to impregfiate by 
the winds, they could not have thought on a more 
proper invention. Addison. 


as, an tmpraGtieable roid.— Impossible, Im- 
praettoaSU. Bee under Impossible. 
ImpraotioableneBB (im-prak^ti-ka-bl-nes), 
fi. Impracticability (which see). 
Impraolsioably (im-prak'ti-ka-bii)^ adv. In 
an Impracticable manner. ‘Morality nut 
impraetieably rigid. ' Johnson. 
Impraotioal (im-prak^ti-kal), a. [Prefix im 
tor in, not, and practical.] Not practical; 
unable or unwiaing to use knowledge tor 
useful pnrooses; having no regard for the 
ordinary affairs of life or for worldly pru- 
dence. 

A man who had never got ahead in the world, and 
who never tried to ; a maiiy-aided Indefinite sort of 
man; a man who had proved himself in all the active 
concerns of life a visionary and imprmcHemi fellow. 

Harper's Monthly. 

Impyeoftto (Im'prft-kAt), e,e. pret A pp. im- 
weeaUd; ppr, impreeating. [L. iamprewr, 
ymprsvalMM^im for in, on, and preeor, to 
pray. See Prat.} 1, To call down, as a 
lurieb calamity, or punishment, by prayer. 

tmprecedo the vengeance of Heaven on the guilty 
empire. MiHSi. 

fi. To invoke a ourae or evil upon. 


impregnated; fertilizatiou; fecundation; in- 
timate mixture of parts or particles; infu- 
sion; saturation. - 2. That with which any- 
thing is impregnated. 

What could implant in the body such peculiar im- 
pregnations t Derham. 

Ifnprejudloate t (im-pre-ju'di-k&t), a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and prepidicate.] Not 
prejudged; uimrejudiced; not prepossessed; 
impartial. * Imprejudicate apprenensions.' 
Sir T. Broume. 

Imprenablet (im-prdn'a-bl), a. Impreg- 
naole, 

Impreparatlon(im'pre-pa-r&^'shonXn. [Pre- 
fix im for in. not, and preparation.] Want 
of preparation; unpreparodness ; unreadi- 
ness. 

Uniiresa (im-prft'sa), a [It SeelMPBB^l 
In her. a derice or motto, as on a shield, 
seal, and the like; an impress; an imprese. 

My impresa to your lordship ; a swain 
Flying to a laurel for shelter. H'ekster. 

impreBcrlptlbility (im-pre-skrip'ti-biT^i- 
tiX tb. The state or quality of being impro- 
Bcrlptible. 

IinpTe8eriptlble(im-prB-Bkrip'ti-bn.a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, nos, and prescripHoU.] In- 
capable of being lost or Impaired by neglect 
to use, or by the claims of another founded 
on prescription. 

Brady went back to the primary sources of our his- 
tory, and endeavoured to show that Magna Chasta, 
as weU as every other constitutional law, were but 
rebellioua encroachments on the ancient uncontrol- 
InUe impreser^tikSe prerogatives of the monarchy. 

HaUmm. 


ImpreBOrlptIbly (im-prB-skrip^ti-blt), adv. 
In an imprescrlptiole manner. 

Xjuprese (Im-prBs'), n. Same as Impresa. 

The beautiful motto which farmed the modest im- 
press of the shield worn by Charles Brandon at his 
marriage with the king's sister. i.amb. 

ImpreiS (im-presO, v.t. [L. imprimo, im- 
pressum—im for tti, on, ujpon, and premo, 
to presa] 1. To press or stamp in or upon; 
to mark by, or as by, pressure; to make a 
mark or figure upon; as, to impress coin 
with the figure of a man's head, or with 
that of an ox or sheep; to tmjpreiw a figure 
oil wax or clay. 

His heart like an agate with your print impressed. 

Shah, 


2. To produce by pressure, as a mark, 
stamp, image, and the like; to stamp.— 

3. To stamp deeply; to inculcate; as, to im- 
press truth on the mind or facts on the 
memory. 

Impress the motives of persuasion upon our own 
hearts till wc feel the force of them. IVatts. 

4. To print, as a book. 

ImpresB (im'pres), n. 1. A mark or indenta- 
tion made by pressure; the figure or image 
of anytliing made by pressure, or as by 
pressure ; stamp; likeness; impression; hence, 
any distingnishing form or character. 

They were the lieutenants of God. sent with the 
impresses of his majesty. yer. Taylor, 

God, surveying the works of creation, leaves us 
this gcrier«al impress or character upon them, tliat 
I they were very good. South. 

2. Device; motto, as upon a shield or seal. 

Emblaroned shields, 

impresses quaint, caparisons and steeds. Milton. 

ImpreBB (im-pres^, v.t. [From L. prmvta, in 
readiness; 0.£. in prest, in ready money— 
press -prest, the earnest-money received by 
a soldier or sailor on entering the service.] 
1. To compel to enter into public service, 
AS seamen; to seize and take Into service 
by compulsion, as nurses in sickness.— 2. To 
seize; to take for public use; as, to impress 
provisions 

The second five thousand pounds impressed for 
tlie 9»ervice of the sick and wounded prisoners. 

P.wlyn. 

Impress (im'pres), n. The act of impressing 
or coiiipciling to enter into public service; 
compulsion to serve. 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week t Shak. 

ImpresB-fang (im-pres^gang), n. A party 
of men, with an officer, employed to impress 
seamen for ships of war; a press-gang. 
ImpresBil^ty (im-prcs^i-blFl-tiX n. The 
quality of being iniprcssible. 

ImprtBBible (im-pres'i-bl), a. Capable of 
bemg impressed; yielding to pressure; sus- 
ceptible of Impression; susceptive. 
ImpreBBlblaneBB (im-pres'i-bl-nes). n. im- 
preBsibility. 

ImpreBSlbly (im-presT-bli), adv. In an im- 
pressible manner. 

ImpresBion (im-pre'shon), n. [L. impressio, 
impressiofiis, from impnmo, imprtssum, to 
press into or upon, to impress. Bee Im- 
press.] 1. The act of impressing, printing, 
or stamping, or state of being Impressen, 
printed, or stamped.— 2. That which Is im- 
pressed, printed, or stamped; a mark made 
by pressure; a stamp; an Impress. ‘The 
seal leaving its impression or configuration 
upon the wax.' Fleming. —S. A copy taken 
by pressure from type, from an engraved 
plate, and the like; nenca. the copies of a 
work taken at one time; eoition. 

Proof impressions, called also proofk, are fhe ear- 
liest impressions taken from the plate or stone. 

FairhoB. 

4. Effect or influence on the organa of sense, 
arising from contact with an external object; 
the object aa perceived and remembered. 
‘The xmprestmns made on the sense of 
touch.* Reid.— Ik Effect produced on the 
mind, consoieuce, feelings^ sentiments, and 
the like. 

We speak of moral impressions, religious impres- 
sions, impressions of suDlimity and bcaiiW. 

Fleming. 

6. An indistinct notion, remembrance, or 
belief; as, he bad an impression that so and 
BO was the case.— 7. Sensible result of an in- 
fluence exerted from without; effect of an 
attack made or the like. 

Such a defeat . . . may surely endure a compari- 
son with any of the bravest impressions in ancient 
times. Sir If, IFottom. 

8. Power or inltaenoe caused to operate. 
Universal gravitation is above all mechanism, and 

proceeds from a divine energy and impression. 

BenOey. 

9. Form; figure; appearance: phenomenoa 
‘ComataaudfiiMMVsfjpMsintheair.* MiUon. 


oh, okain; Hh, Bo. look; 


fi, Fr, t09»; ng, ring; 9H, fkon; th, fkiu; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— Spe KEY. 
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An unllckcd hear*whelp 

That carries no tmjression like the dam. SJtaJt, 

10. t ImpreBBivenesa; emphasis. 

Which must be read with an tmfresjtvn. 

And understood Umitedly. Mtiton. 

11. In painting^ (a) the first coat, or ground 
colour, laid on to receive the other colours, 
(d) A single coat or stratum of colour laid 
upon a wall or wainscot of an apartment 
for ornament, or upon timber to preserve it 
from moisture, or upon metals to Keep them 
from rust 

ImpresBloiialillityf ImpreBBlonablenesB 

( im-pro'Bhon-a-bii''i-ti, im-pre'shon-a-bl- 
nosX n. The quality of bein^ impression- 
able; susceptibili^ of impression. 
ImpreBSlonable (Tm-pre^shon-a-bl), a. Sus- 
ceptible of impression; susceptive. 

He was too imprrssionabU ; he had too much of 
the temperament of (genius. Motley. 

ImpreBBive (im-pres'iv), a. 1. Making or 
tending to make an impression; having the 
power of affecting or of exciting attention 
and feeling; adapted to touch sensibility or 
the conscience; as, an impremve discourse; 
an impretudve scone.— 2. Capable of being 
impressed; susceptible; impressible. * A soft 
and irnpressrive fancy.* Spetuier. 
ImpresBlTely (im-pres'iv-li), adv. In an 
impressive manner; forcibly. 
ImpreBBiyeneBB (im-preslv-nes), n. The 
quidity of being impressive. 

ImpreBBXnent (im-pres'ment), 71. [See Im- 
press, to seize for the public service.] 'Fhe 
act of impressing; the act of seizing for 
public use; the act of compelling to enter 
the public service; compulsion to serve; as, 
the impressment of provisions or sailors. 
ImpreBBUret (im-pre'shur), 71. The mark 
made by pressure; indentation; dent; im- 
pression. 

The OnSressurt of those ample favours . . . 

Would bind my faith to all observance^. B. yonson. 

Imprest (im'prest). ti. [O. K. i)i presto in 
ready money; L. preesto, at hand, ready, pre- 
sent. ] A kind of eamest-monov; loan; money 
advanced.— /inpreirf office^ a department of 
the admiralty in Somerset House, which 
attends to the business of loans or advances 
to paymasters and other officers. 

Imprest (im-presV). To advance on 
loan. 

Nearly £^,wio was set under the suspicious head 
of secret service, imprested to Mr. Guy, secret.iry of 
the treasury. Hallam. 

ImpreBt-money (im'prest-mun-i), n. :Mo- 
ney paid on enlisting soldiers. 

Impreyalence, ImpreyalencF (im-pre'va- 

lens, Im-pro'vu'leii-si), ri. Incapability of 
prevailing; want of prevalence. [Rare. ] 
ImpreyentablHty ( im-pre-ven t'a-bir^i-ti), 
n. The state or quality of being Inipre vent- 
able. 

Impreyentable (im-pre-vent'a-bl). a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and prevent.] Not pre- 
ventable; incapable of being prevented; in- 
evitable. 

Imprimatur (im-pri-ma't£r), n. [L., let it 
be printed. ] A license to print a book, drc. , 
which is granted by the licenser in those 
countries where the censorship of the press 
is exercised in its rigour; hence, a mark of 
approval in general 

As if a lettered dunce had said, *'Tis right,' 

And imprimatur ushered it to light. Yonnz. 

Imprlmexy t (im-prl'me-ri), ti. [Fr. imprU 
merie, from imprimer, to imprint, press, 
print.] 1. A print; an impression.— 2. A 
printing-house. —3. The art of printing, 
unprlinuigt (im-pnm'ing), n. First action 
or motion. Wotton. 

lmprimla(im-pri'mis),adv. [L ] In the first 
place; first In order. 

ImprllltQm'piiiit), n. Whatever is impressed 
orprinted; especially, whatever is impressed 
or printed on the title-page of a book ; spe- 
cifically, the name of the printer or publisher 
of a book, with the place and often the time 
of publication. 

The imprint, as it is called in technical language, 
•E Typographto Clarendoniano* or ‘ At the Claren- 
don Press.’ Brit. Crit. 

Imprint (im-printo, v. e. [O. F^ emprent, Fr. 
empreint, pp. of empreindre, to imprint, L. 
imprimere-^imioTin, into, upon, and premo, 
to press. See Print.] 1. To impress; to mark 
by pressure; to stamp; as, a character or 
device imprinted on wax or metal.— 2. To 
stamp, as letters and words on paper, by 
means of inked types; to print.— 3. To fix 
indelibly or permanently, as on the mind or 
memory; to Impress. 

We have all those Ideas in our undersUndings 
which we can make the objects of our thoughts with- 


out the help of those sensible qualities which first im* 
printed them. Locke. 

ImprlBOn (im-prl'zon). v.f. TPrefix im for 
in, in, into, ana prison.] 1. To put into a 
prison; to confine in a prison or Jail, or to 
arrest and detain in custody.— 2. To confine, 
limit, hinder, or restrain in any way or by 
any means; as, to be impriemed in a cell. 

He imprisoned was in chains remediless. Speftser. 

Try to imprison the resistless wind. Dryden. 
Syn. To incarcerate, confine, immure. 
Imprlaoner (im-pri'zon-6r), n. One who 
imprisons another. 

ImpriBonment (Im-prFzon-mentk n. The 
act of imprisoning or state of being impri- 
soned; confinement in a prison; restraint of 
liberty. — False imprisoninent, confineiiient 
of the person or restraint of liberty, without 
legal or sufficient authority, as wliere there 
is no warrant, or where the warrant has been 
put in force at an unlawful time.— Syn. In- 
carceration, custody, durance. 
Improbability (im-pro'ba-bll^'i-ti), n. [8co 
IMPRORABLEJ ^le quality of being impro- 
balile or not likely to be true; unlikelihood. 

I Improbable (im-pro'ba-bl), a. [L. improba- 
bills— im tor in, not, and prAabilis, pro- 
bable, from probo, to prove.] Not probable; 
not likely to be true; not to be expected 
under the circumstances of the case; as, an 
improbable event. 

I'his account . . . will appear improbable to those 
who live at a distance from the fashionable world. 

Addison. 

ImprobableneSB (im-pro'ba-b1-nes), n. Im- 
probability. 

Improbably (im-pro'ba-bll), adv. In an im- 
probable manner; without probability. 
Improbatet (im'prdb-at), v.t [L. improbo, 
improhatum, to disapprove, condemn.] To 
disallow; not to approve. 

Improbation (im^prO-ba'^shon), 71. 1. 1 The 
act of diBanproving.->2. In Scots law, the 
act by which falsehood or forgery is proved; 
an action brought for the purpose of having 
some iiiBtrumeht declared false or forged. 
Improbatory (im-prdT>a-td-ri), a. In Scots 
law, containing disapproval or disapproba- 
tion ; tending to disprove : opposea to ap- 
probatory. 

Improbity (im-prdl>i-ti), 71. [L. imyrohitas— 
im for in, not, and probitas, probity, from 
probo, to approve.] Want of probity; want 
of integrity or rectitude of principle ; dis- 
honesty. 

He was pcrh.'ip9 excomrounicable, yea. and cast 
out for notorious improbity. Hooker, 

Improducedt (im-prd-dusto, a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, ana produced.] Not produced. 
Improllcience, Improllcienoy (im-pro-fi^- 
sheus, im-prd-fi'shen-si), ti. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and proficiency.] Want of profi- 
ciency. 

Improfltablet (im-pro'fit-a-blk a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and profitable.] Unprofltalde. 
Improgresaiye (lm-pr6-gres^iv), a. [iTeflx 
im for in, not, and progressive.] Not pro- 
gressive. 

Cathedral cities in England, imperial cities without 
mantifa* turts in Germany, are all in an improgressive 
condition. De Qnincey. 

ImprogreBBively (im-prd-gres'iv-li), adv. 
In an unprogressive manner. Hare. [Rare.] 
Improllnct (im-prO-lif ik), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, andproff>ie.] Not prolific; unfruit- 
ful; unproductive. 

Improliilcatet(im-prd-1{rik-&t).i7.f. [Prefix 
im for in, and L. prolifieo, prolifieatum, to 
generate.] To impregnate. 

Imprompt (im-promr), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and prompt] Not ready; unpre- 
pared. *So imprompt, so ill-prepared to 
stand the shock.' Sterne. 

Impromptu (im-prompao), adv. [L. in 
promptu, ill readiness, from promptus, visi- 
hility, readiness, from promptus, ready, 
quick.] Off-hand; without previous study; 
as, a verso uttered or written impromptu. 
Improanitu (im-promp'tfi), n. A piece 
made on-hand, at the moment, or without 
previous study; an extemporaneous compo- 
sition. 

These (verses) were made extempore, and were as 
the French call them impromptus. Dryden. 

Impromptu (Jm-promp'tO), a. Prompt; off- 
hand; extempore; extemporized for the oc- 
casion; as, an impromptu epigram. 
Improper Qm-pro'pd^, a. [mflx im for 
in, not, and proper.] 1. Not proper; not 
suitable ; not adapted or suited to the cir- 
cumstances, design, or end; unfit; unbecom- 
ing; indecent; as» an improper medicine for 
aparticulardlseafle; an unpryper regulation; 
improper conduct; improper speech; an im- 


proper word; on improper person for an 
office.— 2. t Not peculiar to an individual; 
general; common. 

They are not to be adorned with any art but such 
impn^ier ones as nature is said to bestow, as singing 
and poetry. y. Fletcher. 

8. Not according to usage, rule, or facts; In- 
accurate; erronooiis; wrong. Dryden, [Rare.] 
-Improper fraction, in arith. sndalg. a frac- 
tion whose numerator is equal to or greater 


thou its denominator; as, 


_ ^ 2a dab 
8' 2’ 2a' aa' 
Improperatlont (im-prop'dr-B^shonX n. 
[L. impropero, improperatum, to taunt.] 
Vituperation; reproach; abuse. 'Omitting 
these imprqperations and terms of scurrility. ’ 
Sir T. llrowne. 

Improperly (im-pro^r-li), adv. In an im- 
proper manner; not fitly; unsuitably; incon- 
gruously; inaccurately; as, to speak or write 
improperly. 

Impropez^t (im-prop'dr-ti), ti. Impro- 
piiety. 

ImpropitiOUB (im-prd-pi'shiis), a. [Prefix 
im for tn, not, and propitious. ] Not propi- 
tious; unpropitious. 

linproportionable (im-prd-pdr'shon-a-bl). 
a. [Prefix im for in, not, and proportion- 
able.] Not proportionable. B. Jonson. 

Improportmnate (im-pro-pdr'shon-at), a. 
[Prefix im for in, not, and proportionate.] 
Not proportionate; not adjusted. 

Impropriate (im-pro'pri-Bt), v.t pret. A pp. 
impropriated; ppr. impropriating. (L. im 
for in, and proprio, propriatum, to appro- 
priate, from profmus, proper.] l.f To ap- 
Iiropriate to private use ; to take to onea 
self. * To impropria te the thanks to himself. ' 
Bacon.— 2. In eceles. law, to place the profits 
or revenue of, for care and disbursement, in 
the hands of a layman; to put in the posses- 
sion of a layman or lay corporation. 

Impropriate (im-pro'pri-at), v.%. To act as 
one who impropriates; to become an impro- 
priator. 

Let the husband and wife inflnitely avoid a curious 
distinction of mine and thine. . . . When either of 
them begins to impropriate, it is like a tumor in the 
flc.sh, it draws more than its share, fer. Taylor. 


Impropriate (Im-prd'pri-at), a. Devolved 
intc> the hands of a layman. 
Impropriation (im-prd'pri-&"8hon), 7t. 
1. The act of impropriating: (a) the act of 
appropriating to private use or to one’s self; 
exclusive possession or occupancy. 'Tho 
impropriation of all divine knowledge. ’ Loe. 
(6) The act of putting an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice into the hands of a layman or lay cor- 
poration.— 2. That which is impropriated, 
as ecclesiastical property. 

These impropriations were in no one instance, 1 
believe, restored to the parochial clergy. Hallam. 


Impropriator (im-pr6'pri-&t-dr), n. One 
who impro^ates; especially, a layman who 
has poBsesuon of the lands of the church or 
an ecclesiastical living. 

Impropriatrlx (Im-pra^pri-B-triks), n. A 
female impropriator or possessor of church 
lands. 

Impropriety (im-prd-pri'e-ti), n. [Fr. im- 
propniU, from L. improprius- im for tn, 
not, and proprius, proper. Bee Improper.] 
1. The ouality of being improper ; unfitness 
or unsuitableness to cnaracter, time, place, 
or circumstances; as, impropriety of be- 
haviour or manners.— 2. Tnat which is im- 
groi^er; an unsuitable act, expression, and 

M,tny gross improprieties, however authorised by 
practice, ought to be discarded. SviPt. 

ImproBperlty (im-pros-pe'rl-ti), n. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and prosperity.] Want of 
prosperity or success. *The prosperity or 
improsperity of men. * Wollaston. 

ImproBperouB (im-pros^pdr-usx a. [Prefix 
irn for tn, not, and protperous. ] Not pros- 
perous; not successful; unfortunate; as, an 
improsperous undertaking or voyage. 
ImproBporouBly (Im-pros'pdr-us-IlX adv. 
In an improsperous manner; unsuccessfully; 
unprosperously; unfortunately. 
l^roimrouBaeBB (im-pros'^r-us-neiX n. 
Want or prosperity; ill success. 

Improvi.nlU& dm-prdiKa-bin-ti), n. [See 
1 MPROVABLB. ] The State or quality of being 
improvable ; susceptibility of improvement 
or of being made better, or of being used to 
advantage. 

Improvabifi (im-prfiv'a>blX (Bee Im- 
prove.] Capable of being unproved; sus- 
ceptible of Improvement; aomittingof grow- 
ing or being made better; capable of being 
advanced In good qualities. 


F&te, fdr, fat, fgU; md, met, hdr; pfne, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oU, pound; U, So. abtme; y. So. fey. 
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Mmi is Bccomniodated with morai principles, im- 
pr^vahU by the exercise of his faculties. Hale. 

1 have a fine spread of Improvable lands. AMsoh. 
2. That may be used to advantage or for the 
increafie of anything valuable. 

, The essays of weaker heads alTord improvable 
hints to better* Sir T, Browne. 

bnproyableiMSB (im-nrbv^a-bl-nesX n. Im- 
provability (which see). 

ImprOYEbly (Im-prov'a-bli), adv. In an Im- 
provable manner, or a manner that admits 
of improvement. 

l]Iiprovo(im-prbv^),o. f. pret. (&pp. improved; 
ppr. improving. [Prefix im for wi, intens., 
and O.Fr. prouer, to test, to show to be suffi- 
cient; L. probo, to approve of, to esteem 
good, from probm, good.] 1. To make bet- 
ter; to increase the value, worth, good 
qualities, or power of; as, to improve land; 
to improve the mind. 

1 love not to improve the honour of the living by 
impairing that of the dead. Denham. 

2. To use or employ to good purpose; to 
turn to profitable account ; to use for ad- 
vantage ; to take advantage of ; to employ 
for advancing interest, reputation, or hap- 
piness. 

Many opportunities occur of improving money, 
which, if a man misses, he may not afierwurds re* 
cover. yohnson. 

Meli&sus was a man of parts, capable of enjoying 
and improving life. yohnson. 

True policy as well as good faith, in my opinion, 
binds us to improve the occasion. IVashington. 
Those moments were diligently improveil. Gibbon. 

8. To increase or augment ; to add to : said 
of what is bad; as, to improve the keenuc.H8 
of the northern blast. Pope. 

I fear we have not a little improved the wretched 
inheritance of our ancestors. Portens. 

Syn. To bettor, meliorate, ameliorate, cor- 
rect, amend, rectify. 

Improve (im-prbvO. v.i. l. To grow better 
or wiser; lo recover from illness; to advance 
in goodness, knowledge, wisdom, or other 
excellence; as, a farm improves under judi- 
cious management. 

We take care to improve in our frugality and dili- 
gence. Atterbnry. 

2. To advance in bad qualities; to grow 
worse. 

Doinitian improved in cruelty toward the end of 
his reign. Mitner. 

3. To increase; to be enhanced ; to rise; as, 
the price of cotton improves.- To improve 
on or upon, to make additions or amend- 
ments to; to bring nearer to porfoctioii ; to 
add to ; to augment ; as, to improve on the 
mode of tillage usually practised. 

As far as their history has been known, the son has 
regularly improved upon the vices of the father, and 
has taken care to transmit them- pure and undimin- 
ifhed into the bosom of Ills successors. 

yun$us*s Letters. 

—Amend, Improve. See under Amend. 
Improve t (im-prOvO, v.t. [In first sense 
from prefix im for in. not, and prove; in 
second sense from Fr. tmprouver, L. impro- 
bare, to disapprove, censure, blame— prefix 
in, not, and probo, to approve.] 1. To dis- 
prove; to prove false; to refute. 

Neither can any of them make so strong a reason 
which another cannot improve. Tyndale. 

2. To censure; to impeach; to blame. 

Good father, said the king, sometimes you know I 
have desired 

You would improve his negligence, too oft to case 
retir'd. Chapman. 

Improvement (im-prOv^ment), n. l. Tlie 
act of improving, or state of being improved; 

(a) the aot of making bettor : advancement 
or Increase In value or good qualities ; in- 
crease. as in value, worth, or power, by care 
or ouhivation ; as, improve^nent of the 
mind, oondition, character, dtc. 

The improvement of the ground is the most natural 
obtaining of riches. Bacon. 

(b) The aot of using or employing to good 
purpose; the aot of making productive, or 
of turning to advantage ; profitable use or 
employment ; use or employment for ad- 
vancing interest^ reputation, happiness, and 
the like ; hence, also, practical application, 
as of the doctrines and principles of a dis- 
course; as, improvement of time, advan- 
tages, Ao. 

I shall make some improvetnepa of this doctrine. 

Tillotson. 

(c) Progress; iuoresse; growth. *Tho habi^ 
ual improvement of this vicious principle.’ 

That which improves; that which 
is qdded or done to a thing by way of im- 
proviim it; that by which the value of any- 
thing is inoresaed, its excellence enhanced, 


and the like ; a beneficial or valuable addi- 
tion. 

Improver (im-prdv'^r), n. 1. One who or 
that which improves 

Chalk is a very great improver of most lands. 

Mortimer. 

2. In dressmaking, a learner. 

Improvldedt (im-pro-vuFed), a. [Prefix im 
for m, not, and provided.] Not provided 
against; unforeseen; unexpected. Spenser. 
Improvidence ( inbpro'vi-dens ), n. [ ITofi x 
im for in, nut, and provuleme, forcsiglit.] 
The quality of being improvident; want of 
providence or forecast; neglect of foresight. 

The improvideme of my neighbour must not make 
me inhuman. VBstrange. 

Improvident (im-nro'vi-dent), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, ana provident, foreseeing.] 
Not provident; wanting forecast; not fore- 
seeing what will be necessary or convenient, 
or neglecting the measures which foresight 
would dictate ; wanting care to make pro- 
vision for future exigencies; thriftless; 
thoughtless. 

WImii men well have fed. the blood being warm. 
Then arc they most improvident of harm. Daniel. 


Improvidentially ( im'pro-vi*den"shal-li ), 
adv. Improvidently. Prof. Wilson. 

Improvidently (im-pro'vi-dent-li), adv. In 
an improvident manner ; without foresight 
or forecast. * Improviden tig rash. ' Drayton. 

Improving (im-prbv'ing), a. Tending to ad- 
vance in good ciualities; as, an improving 
rotation of crops. — Improving lease, in 
Scots law, a lease of more than ordinary 
duration, granted for the sake of encour- 
aging the tenant to make iinprovcnionts, 
by the hope of reaping the benefit of them, 
when, from the dilapidated state of the farm 
and the exhaustion of the soil. It would re- 
quire much labour aud outlay to prepare it 
for successful cultivation. 

Improvlngly (im-prbv'ing-li), adv. In an 
improving manner. 

Improvlsate (im-prd'vi-sat). a. Unpre- 
meditated; impromptu. [Rare.] 

Improvtaate (im-pro'vi-sat), v.t. and i. [See 
iMPiioviSK.] To compose and recite or sing 
extemporaneously ; to improvise. 

Improvl8ation(im-prd'vi-Ra''shon), n. 1. Act 
or fiiculty of performing anything extempo- 
raneously; specifically, the act or art of 
composing and reciting or singing verses 
without premeditation. 

In .spite of the excessive difliculty of the IceUndk 
versification, aud the limited number of perfect 
rhymes which the old Norse language affords, the 
bards of that nation seem to h«ave been .sc.'irccly 
inferior to the modem Italians in facility of improvi- 
sation. G. P. Marsh, 


2. That which is improvised; an impromptu. 

Improvtaatize (im-pro'vis-at-iz), v.t. or i. 
Same as Improvisate. 

Improvisator (im-prO'vJs-fit-dr), n. One who 
improvisates or improvises; an improviser. 

ImprovlBatore(im-pr6Wi-8a-t6''ra), 71 . Same 
as Improwisaiore. 

Improvlaatorlal, Improvisatory (im-pro- 
vi'8a-t6''ri-al, im-prO'vl-sa-td-ri), a. Relating 
to extemporary composition of rhymes or 
poems. 

Improvisatrice (lra-{ird-vi'aa-tre''cha), n. 
Same as Improvvisatnce. 

Improvise (im-prO-v&i' or Im-pro-vTsOr v.f. 
[Fr. improviser; It. improvvisare, to sing in 
extempore rhymes, from L. in, not, ami 
provistts, foreseen— pro, before, and video, 
vimm, to see.] 1. To improvisate; to speak 
extempore, especially in verse.- 2. To do or 
form anything on the spur of tlie moment 
for a special occasion; to bring about in 
an off-hand way. 'Charles attempted to 
improvise a peace.' Motley. 

Improvise (Im-prO-v^z^ or im-pro-vfsO, v.i. 
To recite or dng compositions, especially in 
verse, without previous preparation; hence, 
to do anything off-hand. 

Improviser (im-prO-vfts'Aror im-pro-vls'fir), 
n. One who improvises; an Improvisator. 

Improvision t (im-prfi-viV.hon), n. [ iTefix 
im for in, not, and provision.] Want of 
forecast; improvidence. 

Her improvision would be Justly accusablc. 

Sir T. Browne. 

I&iproviSO (fm-prfi-vl'so), a. Not studied or 
prepared beforehand; impromptu; extem- 
poraneous. *Improviso translation. * Johnson. 

mprowiBatore(iin-prov-vFBa-tO-r&),n. pL 
Improvvisatori (im-prov-vF8a-W''re). [It.] 
An extempore versifier, who can, without 
preparation, pronounce a certain quantity 
of verses upon a given subject. 

I&^rovviaatrioe(im-prov-vi'8a-trS''cha), n 
A woman who makes rhymes or short poems 
extemporaneously; an extempore poetess. 


Imprudence (im-prC'dens). n. [Fr., ftrom 
L. imprvdentui, from imprudens, not fore- 
seeing. See Imprudent. ] 1. The quality of 
being imprudent; want of prudence; indis- 
cretion; want of caution; circumspection 
or a due regard to conaequenoes; beedless- 
ness; inconsiderateness; rashness. 

His serenity was interrupted, perhaps, by his own 
imprudence. Mickle. 

2. An imprudent act or course of conduct; 
as, she was guilty of an ivnprvdAnu. 

Imprudent (im-prO'dent), a. [L. imprudens, 
impmdentis, not foreseeing— tn, not, and 
prude7is, contr. from proviaens, from provi- 
deo, to provide. See Provide.] Not pru- 
dent ; wanting prudence or discretion ; in- 
discreot ; injudicious; not attentive to con- 
sequences; rash; heedless. 

Her majesty took a great dislike at tlie imprudent 
behaviour of iiiuiiy of tlie ministers and readers. 

Syn. Indiscreet, injudicious, incaulS^s, 
unadvised, unguarded, inconsiderate, heed- 
less, rash, reckless. 

Imprudently (im-prO'dent-li), adv. In an 
imprudent manner: indiscreetly. 

Impuberal (im-pu'b^r-al), a. (L impubes, 
unptiberis— prefix im for in, not, and mibeir, 
adult, having reached the age of puberty. ] 
Not having reached puberty. 

In impuberal animals the cerebellum is, in propor- 
tion to the brain proper, greatly less tlian in adult. 

Sir IK Hamilton. 


Impuberty (im-pfili^r-tn, n. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and puberty.] The state of not hav- 
ing reached the age of puberty; the want of 
age at which the contract of manlage may 
be legally entered into. 

Impudence (im'pu-dens), n. [Fr.; L. tm- 
pudentia, from imptidens, without shame. 
See Impudent.] The quality of being im- 
pudent; forwardness; fmpertiucuco ; want 
. of modesty; shamelessness. 

Those cle.ar truths, that cither their own evidence 
forces us to admit, or common experience makes it 
impudence to deny. Locke. 

- Like one*8 impudence, impudent conduct 
whicli is or was to be expected of one. 

It was like his impudence to be brave, when otlier 
children squealed like caught mice. Ouida. 


’ Impndeiiee, Effrontery, Saueiness, ifn- 
pudence refers more especially to the feel- 
ings as manifested in action. It manifests 
itself in words, tones, gestures, looks, ^c. 
Effrontery is audacious and brazen-faced 
impudence or shamelessness, showing a total 
unconcern for propriety or seemluiess of 
behaviour. Saudness refers to a display of 
pertness or rudeness on the part of on infe- 
rior, as of a servant tn a master, or a child 
to a parent.— SYN. Shamelessness, audacity, 
insolence, effrontery, saueiness, impertin- 
ence, pertness, rudeness. 

Impudencyt (im'pfi-den-si), n. Impudence. 


Which some do c.'ill boldness, and corage, being 
no better indeede then plaine impudency. North. 


Impudent (im'pu-dent), a. [L. impudens, 
impudentis, without shame — tn, not, and 
pudens, from pudeo, to be ashamed.] Offen- 
sively forward in behaviour; intentionally 
treating others without due respect; pos- 
sessed of unblushing assurance; wanting 
modesty; shameless; impertinent. 

When we behold an angel, not to fear 
Is to be impudeta. Dryden. 

SYN. Shameless, audacious, brazen, bold- 
faced, pert, rude, saucy, impertinent, in- 
solent. 

Impudently (im'pa-dent-li), adv. In an 
impudent manner; shamelessly. 

At once assail 

With open moutlis, and impudently rail. Sandy s. 

Impudidty (im-pQ-dis'i-ti) n. [L. impudi- 
citia, immodesty.] Immodesty. 

That usual pride, levity, or impudic^, which they 
observed or suspected in many. yer. Taylor. 

ImpugU (im-punOi v.t, [Fr. impugner; L. 
iinpugno—im tor in, against, and pugno, to 
fight or resist.] To attack by words or argii- 
ments; to contradict; to assail; to call in 
question; to gainsay. 

The truth hereof I will not rashly impugn, or over- 
botdly affirm. Peacham. 

Impugnable (im-p6n'a-b1), a. Capable of 
being Impugned. 

Unpugnation (im-pug-na^shon), n. Opposi- 
tion. [Rare.] 

The fifth is a perpetual impugnation, and self- 
conflict; either part labouring to oppose and van- 
quish the other. Bp. Hall. 

impugner (im-plln'fir), n. One who i^ugns; 
one^o opposes or contradicts. 'The im- 
pugners of our Knglish church.' MorUm. 


oh, e/iain:, dh. So. loeh; g, go; J,j6b; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, tfton; th, fftin; w, trig; wh, tcAig; zh, azure. --See Key. 
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IminiglixilOllt (im-pflii'nient). n. The act of 
impugning or state of being Impugned. 
Inipalfwaiioet (im-pd^is-onsx 7k ^ for 
in, not, and puiaaanM (whi^ see).] Impo- 
tence; weakness. Bacon. 

ImpniSBant (im-pu'is-ant), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and puituanL] Weidc; impo- 
tent 

Impaloe (im'nuls), n [L. impulsuM, from 
ifnpello, impuUwn, to drive on. 8eo Impel. ] 

1 . Force communicate<i suddenly; the effect 
of an impelling force: motion produced by 
suddenly communicated force; thrust; push. 

2. Influence acting on the mind, especially 
suddenly or unexpectedly, or with momen- 
tary force; sudden thought or determina- 
tion; as, to yield to a sudden impuUc, 

One impulse from a vernal wcxkI 
May teach you more of man, 
or moral evil and of food. 

Than all the sages cun. H^ordsworth. 

8. Instigation; feeling inspired into the 
mind. [Pron. im-puls' in extract] 

Meantime, W Jove's impulse, Meaentius armed. 
Succeeded Tumus. Dryden. 

4. Shock; onset 

Unmoved the two united chiefs abide. 

Sustain the impulse, and receive the war. Prior. 

Impulae (im-puls'). v.t To instigate; to 
impel; to incite. Bope. 

ImpulBion (im-puPshon), n. [L. imjniUio, 
itnpulsianis.] 1 . The act of imjiclfing or 
driving onward, or state of being impelled 
or driven onward; the sudden or momentary 
agency of a body in motion on another body. 
2. Sudden influence on the mind, acting 
from wiUiiii or without; instigation; im- 
pulse. 

Thou didst plead 

Divine impulstoft prompting. Milton. 

Impulflive (im-puls'iv), a. fFr. imptUttif. 
See Impel.] 1. Having the power of driving 
or impelling; moving; impellent 
Pour men! poor papers! We and they 
Do some impulsive force obey. Prior. 

2. Actuated or liable to be actuated by im- 
pulses; under the sway of one's emotions; 
Its, an imptdtrive child. 8. In mcch. acting 
by Instantaneous impulse, not continuously: 
said of forces. 

ImpulElYa (im-pulslv), n That which im- 
pels; impelling cause or reason. 

Notwithstanding all which motives and impulsives. 
Sir Thomas Overbury refused to be sent ubroaii. 

Str If. iPotton, 

Inipill8ly0ly (im-puls'iv-li), adv. In an im- 
piusive manner; with force; by impulse. 
ImpiUfilyenaSB (Im-puls'iv-ues), n. The 
state or quality of being impulsive or actu- 
ated bv impulse. * That want of unpuUive’ 
which distinguishes tile Saxon.’ Lewes. 
Impiinctate (im-punk't&t), a. [Prefix Un 
for in, nut, and punctate. \ Xot punctata or 
dotted. 

Impunctoal (im-pungk'tu-al), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and punctual.l Xot punctual. 
[Rare.] 

Imponctliality (im-pungk-tfi-alM-ti), n. 
(Prefix im for in, not, and pancttMlity.] 
VVuiit or neglect of punctuality. 'Unable 
to account torldeimpunctuality.* Observer. 
ImpunlUly (Im-pfi'ni-bli), adv. Without 
punishment; with impunity. 

No man impunibly vioUtes a Uiw established by 
t!ie ^ods. Ellis. 

Impuni^ (im-pfi'ni-ti), n. [Fr. impuniU; 
It. impunitas, from impunis, unpunished— 
im for in, not, and punio, to punish, from 
ptrna, punishment.] 1 . Exemption from 
punishment or penalty; as, laws cannot be 
broken with impunity. 

Heaven, thouf^h slow to wrath. 

Is never with impuntfy defied. Cowper. 

2. Freedom or exemption from injury, suf- 
fering, or loss. 

The thistle, as is well known, is the national cm* 
blein of Scotland; and the national motto U very 
appropriate, beltiif * Nemo me impune lacessct,' No- 
body shall provoke me with impunity. Brands. 

Impure (im-puro, a. [Fr. iimpm; L. im- 
purac—im for in, not, and punts, pure.] 
1 . Not pure; mixed or impregnated wiUi 
extraneous substance; foul; feculent; tinc- 
tured; as, impure water or air; impure salt 
or magnesia. --2. Obscene; unchaste; lewd; 
unclean; as, impure language or ideas; im- 
pure actions. 

One could not devise a more proper hell for an tm- 
p$4re spirit than that which Plato has touched upon. 

AMison. 

3. Defiled by sin or guilt; unholy, as per- 
sona— 4. Unhallowed; unholy, as things. 

Defaming as impure what God dedares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to oIL 

MiUon. 


6. In the Old Teetamsnt, unclean; not puri- 
fied according to the ceremonial law of 
JMosea 

(im-pfirO, v.U To render foul; to 

impurely (im-pfirli), adv. In an impure 
manner; with impurity. 

ImparenaBa (Im-pfir^ues), n. The quality 
or condition of being impure: Impurity. 
Impurity (Im-pfirii-tl), n. [L. vmpuritas, 
from impurus. Impurity; Fr. imvuret^.] 
1. The condition or quality of being Impure; 
want of purity; foulness; feculence; de- 
filement: pollution; obscenity; unchostity; 
lewdnesa ' The soul of a man grown to an 
inward and real impurity. * Milton. - 2. That 
which is impure; fool matter, action, word, 
Ac. 

Foul impurities reigned among the monkish clergy. 

^tterbury. 

Impiirple (im-p^r'pl), v.t. To empurple 
(which see\ ^ Impurpled with celestial 
roses.' Milton. 

Imputability (im-pfit^a-biri-u), 7k The 
quality of being imputable. 

ImpuuiblB (im-piitVbl), a. [See Impute.] 

1. Capable of being imputed or charged; 
chargeable; ascribable; attributable. 

A prince whose political vices, at least, were tm- 
puiable to mental bicapacity. Prescott. 

2. AccuBuble; chargeable with a fault. [Rare.] 
The fault lies at his door, and she Is in no wise 

imputable. Ayliffe. 

ImputableneBB (im-pClt'a-bi-nes), 71. Ibe 
quality of being imputable; imputability. 
Imimtatlon (Im-pu-ta'shon), n. [L. impu- 
tatio, imputationu, from imputo, to reckon 
on. to attribute. See Impute.] 1. The act of 
imputing or charging; attribution; ascrip- 
tion; as, the impfiitation of crimes or faults 
to the tnie authors of them. 

Tf 1 had a suit to Master Shallow, I would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near their 
master. Shaft. 


2. That whiesh is imputed or charged; charge, 
ns of evil; censure; reproach. 

T.et us lie careful to guard ourselves against these 
groundlciis imputations of our enemies, and to rise 
above them. Addison. 

S. Hint; intimation; opinion. 

Antonio is a good nian.<— Have you heard any im^ 
putatioM to the contr.ary7 .Shah. 

4. In theol. the charging to the account of 
one something which properly belonged to 
another; or the attributing of personal guilt 
and its appropriate consequences to one or 
more pei-sons on account of the offence of 
another, or a similar attribution of right- 
eousness or merit and its consequences; as, 
to lay by imptUation the sin of Adam on his 
posterity. 

Imputatlye (im-pfit'a-tiv), a. Coming by 
imputation; imputed. 

The fourth is the imputative righteousness of 
Christ, either exploded or not rightly understood. 

Nelson. 

Imputatlyely (im-pfit'a-tiv-li), adv. By 
imputation. 

Impute (ini-putO, v.t. [L. imputo— in, into, 
and jmto, to clean, clear up, to hold a reck- 
oning. Sec Compute.] l. To charge; to 
attribute; to ascribe; to set to the account 
of. 

Impute your dangers to our ignorance. Dryden. 
I have read a book imputed to Lord Bathurst. 

Stvtft. 

2. In iheol. to reckon or set doMm to the 
account of one what does not belong to him. 

Thy merit 

Imputed shall abserfve them who renounce 
Their own Imth righteous and unrighteous deeds. 

Milton. 

3 To take account of; to reckon; to regard; 
to consider. 

If we impute this last humiliation as the cause of 
his death. Gibbon, 

Imputar (ira-pfit'4r), ti. One that imputes 
or airbuses. 

ImputrsBCible (Im-pfi-tres'sl-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and putresdble.^ Not pu- 
trescible; not subject to putrefaction or cor- 
ruption. 

Inihgb, Imrldh (Im'rieh), n. A sort of 
strong soup, made out of a particular part 
of the inside of oxen, used in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

Three cogues or wooden vessels . . . containing 
imrigh. Sir Scett. 

In-. fKtvmoloirtcally equivalent to K un, 
not (which seel 1 A negative or privative 
prefix borrowed nrom the Latin, and prefixed 
to substantives and adjectives or participles 
of Latin origin; as^ iiumlmatlon, inappuoa- 
tion, inconvenience, inactive, iTtcapable, in- 
defensible, intolerable, Ac. Before m, 6, 


and p it becomes m ; before I and r it aasi- 
milates itself to those consonants; as, inima- 
cidate, imbibe, unpnrity, iflegltimate, ir- 
rational, Ao. 

In-. [See prep. lN.1 An adverbial or preposi- 
tional prefix whicn in English appears both 
in compounds of native origin Qt beitig com- 
monly used in A. 8ax.)and also m words bor- 
rowed from the Latin. Of the former claw 
are such words as income, insight, inbred, 
Ac. : of the latter, such aa invade, tfinate, 
iriclose, inhale, Ac. The prefix generally 
retains with sufficient deameaa the mean- 
ings of the preposition. A number of the 
words in which it occurs are correlatives of 
others begimiing with e or cos; as, to iticlude, 
to exclude; tTicloso, iTiclusive, egclusive; in- 
hale, e:rhale; ingress, egress. It sometimas 
seems to have merely an intensUyiug mean- 
ing, as in innovate, impoverish. Before cer- 
tain letters it undergoes the same changes of 
form as the negative prefix iTt-. In words 
tliat have passed through the French, or 
from the Influence of suen words, it is often 
written en or em. See Bn-. 

In (in), prep. [A. Sax. O.H.G. and Goth, in, 
O.Sax. inna, feel, inn, G. ein, forms corre- 
sponding to Ja. in, Gr. en, W. yn. Armor. 
enn, See also ON.] Within; insi^ of; sur- 
rounded by: used to indicate a variety of 
relations, as (a) presence or situation within 
limits, whether of place, time, or clreum- 
stunces; inclosure by something surround- 
ing or regarded as surrounding, standing 
about, including, retaining, or the like; as, 
in the house; in the city; in the hour; in 
the year; in sickness; in health. (6) Exist- 
ence as a part, constituent, or quwty of; 
by the means or agency of; in the midkt or 
in possession of; in respect to; in consider- 
ation of; on account of; according to, Ac. ; 
as, it is not in gold to oxidise; it is not in 
man to direct his steps, (c) Change from 
one state to another, as from a state of rest 
to a state of activity; as, to put in opera- 
tion: to put in force, (d) Sometimes used 
for 071 : 'in the whole.' Johnson. 

Hi.s power is now in the w.ane. lEBJtes. 

—In as much as, or inasmuch as, seeing 
that; considering that; since. --/n blank, 
with the name only: said of the indorse- 
ment of a bill or note by merely writing on 
it the indorser's name. — /n course, of course. 
[Obsolete or vulgar.]— in that, because; for 
the reason that. 

Some things they do f>« that they are men : . . . 
some things tn that they are men misled and blinded 
with error. Hooker. 

— In name qf, by wi^y of; aa; as, the sum 
was paid in Tioms q^damagea —In the tvame 
of, in behalf of; on the mut of; by the au- 
thority of: used often in Invocation, swear- 
ing, praying, and the like; as, it was done 
in the name of the people. 

In (in), adv. 1. In or within some place ; In 
some state, affair, or circumitanoes; not out; 
as, he is in, that is, in the house; the Tories 
are in, that is, in office; the ship Is in» that 
Is, ill port.— 2. Into some place or state, im- 
plying motion or change; as. come in, that 
Is, into the room, house, Ac.; shovel the 
mould into the hole and trample it in.— 
8. Close; home. 

They (left-handed fencers) are in with you, if you 
offer to roll back without keeping your guard. 

Taller, 

4. In law, with privilege or in possewion : 
a term used to express the nature or the 
mode of acquiring an estate, or the ground 
upon which a seisin is founded; ^us^ a 
tenant is said to be in by the lease vi his 
lessor, that is, his title or estate Is derived 
from the lease.-— 8. Naut. applied to the 
state of a ship's sails when they are furled 
or stowed. — To breed in and in, to breed 
among members of the same famUy.-- To he 
or keep in with, (a) to be close or near; as, 
to keep a ship tn with the land. (6) To be 
or keep on terms of friendship, familiarity, 
or intimacy with.— To keep cm's hand in, to 
keep up one's acquirements; to maintain 
one s skill by practice.— To play in and out, t 
to play fast and loose. 

Int (in), v.t To take in; to inclose. Bacon. 
m (in), n. 1. A person in office; tpeciflcally. 
In polities, a member of the pitfty in power. 

There wae then (tyn) only two polltioal parties, 
the ius and the outs. The in* strove to stay in. and 
keep the outs out; the outs strove to get te, end turn 
theVfwout. %HHUeH. 

2. A nook or corner; used commonly or ex- 
olusively in the jtiural; as, */7if and outs of 
a garden.' H. JHaon. Hence the phrase 
ins and cuts, signifying all the details or 


Fite, fir, fat, fgll; mi, met, her; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 11, Bo. abune; y, Bo. Uy. 
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intricEcioB of a matter; as, the im aind auU 
of a question. 

Mrs. Haroer was standin^T moralizing on the ins 
ami cuts oifam^ly life. Jars, CraiM, 

Uiabilltgr (in-a-bill-ti), n. ( Prefix in, not, 
and abuUy.'\ The state of being unable; 
want of ability; want of sufllciont physical, 
moral, or intellectual power or capacity; 
want of resources. 

It is not from an inability to discover what they 
ought to do, that men err in practice. Blair, 

•^IHMabUity, Inability, See under DISABI- 
Lirr.— S tn. Impotence, disability, incapa- 
city, incompetence, weakness. 
InaDlementt (in-a'bl-ment), n. Snable- 
inont; ability. 

Inabltlnence (in-aVsti-nens), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and ah 9 tinence.\ Want of abstinence; 
indulgence of appetite. [Rare.] 

Diseases dire, of which a monstrous crew 
Before thee shall appear; that thou may'st know 
What misery the inabstinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. Miltcn. 

Uiabatracted (in-ab-strakt'ed), a, [Prefix 
in, not, and ah8tracted.'\ Not abstracted. 
Inabuaively (in-a-bfis'iv-li), adv, (Prefix in, 
not, and abutiwly.'] Without abuse. 
Inacceaalblllty, InacoeBaibleneaa (in-ak- 
sesl-bil'l-ti, in-ak-ses'l-bl-nes), n. [From in- 
aceeasible,] The quality or state of being 
inaccessible or not to be reached or ap- 
proached. * The inaeeeanbility of the preci- 
pice.* Butler, 

InaxiceaBible (in-ak-aes'i bl), a, [Prefix in. 
not, and acceBaihle,] Not accessible; not to 
be reached, obtained, or approached; as, an 
inaeceuible height or rock; an inaccessible 
document; an inaccessible prince. 
IXUUloeBBibly (in-ak-ses'i-hli), adv. In an 
inaccessible manner; unapproachably. 
Inaocordant (in-ak-kord'ant), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and accordant.] Not accordant; dis- 
cordant. 

Inaccuracy (in-ak'kfi-ra-si), n. 1. The state 
of being inaccurate; want of accuracy. 

We may say, tliercforo, without material inaccu- 
racy, that all capital, and e«!pecially all .idditlon to 
capital, are the result of saving. y. S, Mill, 

2. That which is inaccurate; a mistake; a 
fault; a defect; an eiTor; as, an inaccurcusy 
in a calculation. 

Inaccurate (in-ak'ku-nit), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and accurate.] Not accurate; display- 
ing a want of careful attention; not exact 
or correct; not according to tnith; errone- 
ous; as, ail inaccurate man; he is inaccurate 
in narration; the transcript or copy is inac- 
curate; the instrument is inaccurate, 
InsLOOUrately (in-aklcfi-rat-li), adv. In an 
inaccurate manner ; incorrectly ; errone- 
ously; as, the accounts are itiaceurately 
stated. 

InacQuaintance (In-ak-kwant'ans), n. [Pre- 
fix in. not, and acquaintance,] Want of 
acquaintance. 

InaCQUleBcent (in-ak-kwi-es'eiiQ, a, [Pre- 
fix in, not, and acquiescent] Not acquies- 
cent or acquiescing. 

InacUon (in-ak'shon), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
aotUm,] want of action; forbearance of 
labour; idleness; rest. 

Ferments of the worst kind succeed to perfect in- 
acHcn, Berkeley. 

InaotlY6 (in-ak'tlv), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
active,] 1. Not active; inert; having no 
power to move; as, matter Is of itself inac- 
fiiM.— 2. Not disposed to, or not engaged in, 
action or effort; not dillTOnt or induBtrious; 
not busy: idle; indolent; sluggish. —a In 
chem, and med, inoperative; that does not 
produce results; incapable of producing re- 
sults. —Inert, Iiiaetive, Sluggish, See under 
INBRT. 

luaotlvely (in-akliv-11), adv. In an inactive 
manner; idly; slugglsnly; without motion, 
labour, or employment. 

Inaotlvlty (In-ak-tlv'i-tl). n. The quality or 
oondltioxi or being inactive; want of action 
or energy; indisposition to action or exer- 
tion; idleness; sIundihneBs. ‘ The gloomy 
inaeftvifv of despair.* Cook. 

Ibaotuatet (in-ak'tfi-ht), v.t To put in ac- 
tion. 

InaotUfttlont (in-ak'tfi-&"8hon), Uv Opera- 
tion. 

Xnadaptation (ln-a*dapt-&^'8hon). ti. [Prefix 
ifi, nol^ and adaptation.] A state of being 
not adapted or fitted. 

IbadMUftby (in-ad'fi-kwa-si), n. The state 
or quidity of being inadequate, Insafllcient, 
or disproportionate; incompleteness; de- 
fectiveness; Inequality. <The i/nadsguaey 
and oonsequent inefflcacy of the mueged 
causes.' l/wight 


Dr. Price considers this inadequacy of representa- 
tion ns our fundnmental grievance. Burke. 

Inadequate (In-ad'S-kwat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and adequate. ] Not adequate; not equal 
to the purpose; insufficient to effect the ob- 
ject; unequal; disproporUonate ; partial; 
incomplete; defective; as, inadequate power, 
strength, resources; an inadequate compen- 
sation for services; inadequate representa- 
tion or desciiptioiL 

Inadequate ideas are such which are but a parti.il 
or incomplete representation of those archetypes to 
which they are referred. Locke. 

Stn. Unequal, incommensurate, dispropor- 
tionate, insufficient, Incompetent, incap- 
able. 

Inadequately (In-ad'e-kwat-U), adv. In an 
inadequate manner; not fully or sufficiently. 

Inadequatenesa (in-ad^e-kw&t-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being inadequate; inade- 
quacy; insufficiency; incompleteness. 

Inadeqiiation (in-ad'e-kwa*^shon), n. [Pre- 
fix tn, not, and adequation, ] Want of exact 
correspondence. PtUter. 

Inadberent (in-ad-hSr'eut). a, [Prefix tn, 
not, and adherent] Not adhering; specifi- 
cally, in hot a tenii applied to any organ 
that is free or not attached to any other, 
as a calyx when perfectly detached from the 
ovaiy. 

InadneBlon (in-ad-ho*shonX n. [Prefix in, 
not, and adhesion.] The state or quality of 
not adhering; want of adhesion. 


porcelain clay is distinguished from colorific earths 
by inadhesion to the fingers. JCinvan. 

InadxniBBiblllty (in-ad-mls'l-blP'i-ti), n. 
[From inadmissible.] The quality of being 
inadmissible or not proper to be received; 
as, the inadmissibility of an argument, or 
of evidence in court, or of a proposal in a 
negotiation. 

InadmlBBlble (In-ad-mlsl-bl), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and admissible.] Not admissible; not 
proper to be admitted, allowed, or rcceivc<l; 
as. Inadmissible testimony; an inadmissible 
proposition. 

InadmlBBlbly (in-ad-mis'l-bll). a. In a man- 
ner not admissible. 

luadvortence (in-ad-vArt'ens), n. [Fr. in- 
advertancc' L. prefix in, not, and adverto, 
to turn towards, to attend to. 1 1. The condi- 
tion or quality of being inadvertent; want 
of heedfulness; inattention; negligence; 
heedlessiiess; as, many mistakes and some 
misfortunes proceed from inadvertmice.- 
2. An effect of inattention; any oversight, 
mistake, or fault wliich proceeds from negli- 
gence of tliought. 

Inadvertenoy (in-ad-y^rt'en-sJ), n. Inad- 
vertence (which see). 

The productions of a great genius, with many 
lapses and inadveriefiries, are infinitely preferable 
to works of an inferior kind of author. Addison. 


Inadyertent (in-ad-v6rt'ent), a. [L. prefix 
in, not, and advertens, advertentis, ppr. of 
adverto, to turn towards, to attend to.] Not 
turning the mind to a matter; heedless; 
careless; negligent. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail. 

That crawls at evening in the public path. 

Ciavftr, 

Inadvortently (in-ad- v6rt'eut-ll), adv, Jn 
an inadvert^ manner; from want of atten- 
tion; heedlessly; carelessly; Inconsiderately. 

Inadv ertLsement t (In-ad-v^r^tiz-ment), n. 
Inadvertence. 

Constant objects lose their hints, and steal an in- 
advertisement, upon us. Sir T. Browtie. 

Inaflkblllty (in-af'fa-bil'^l-ii), n. Want of 
affability; resorvedness in conversation. 

Inaffllble (in-aFfa-bl), a, [Prefix in, not, and 
affable.] Not affable; reserved. 

Inaffbota^n (In-af-fek-tai'shonX n. [Prefix 
not, and affectation.] Freedom from 
affectation. 

Uiaflbctedt (in-af-fekt'ed), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and affected,] Unaffected. 
Laaireotedly t (in-af-fekt'ed-liX tsdv, Unaf- 

lulda&t (ln-&d'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not» and 
aid. ] Tliat cannot be assisted. 

The congregated coUege have concluded 
That labouring art can never ransom nature. 
From her inasdable estate. Shak, 

Tt iii J A PBlzn* n. A lofty South American 
paun {MamimUiana regia), having a trunk 
upwards of 100 feet high, and leaves from 
80 to 60 feet long, and whose woody spathes 
are naed by the Indians as cradles, and by 
hunters to cook in. The fruit is eaten by 
ttie Indians and much relished by moukeya 
(in-a.ai-en-a-bin-tlV n. The 
state or quality of being Inalienable. 

TwaiiiHiaMa (fn-ftli-en-a-bl), a. [Prefix in. 


not, and alienable.] Incapable of being 
alienated or transferred to another; unalien- 
able. 

His inulienabte character was that of an emissary 
of peace. Milman. 


InalienableneBB (in-&'U-en-a-bl-noB), n. In- 
alienability. 

Inalienably (In-ft'li-on-a-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner that forbids alienation; as, rights in- 
alisnably vested. 

Inallmental (in-al1-ment'^al), a. [Prefix in, 
not, mdalimental.] Not supplying aliment; 
affording no nourishment. 

Inalteral^ty (in-grtOr-a-bil^l-tiX n. The 
quality of bemg unalterable or unchange- 


Inalterable (in-art6r-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and alterable.] Not alterable; incap- 
able of being altered or changed; unalter- 
able. 

Inamlablet (in-ft'mi-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and amiable.] Unamlable. 

InamlableneBBt (in-ft^mi-a-bl-nesX n. Un- 
amiableness. 

InamlBBiblet (in-a-mis'i-bl), a. [Prefix tn, 
not, and amissible.] Not to be lost 


These advantages are inamissibie. Hammond. 


InamiBSibleneBBt (in-a-mi8'i-bl-ne8),n. The 
state of not being liable to be lost 

Inamorata (in-a%id-i1i''ta), n. fem. [It tn- 
nanwrata. See Inamorato.] A female in 
love; a mistress. 

Inamorato (inA'm5-ili''t6), n. mase. [It. 
iwnamorato, fem. tnnar/tcrato, from L. 
amor, love.] A male lover. 

In-and-in (in-and-in), a. and adv. From 
animals of the some parentage; as, to breed 
in-and-in. 

In-and-in (in'and-in), n. An old gambling 

S ame played by three poTsons with four 
ice, each person having a box. In meant 
a doublet, or two dice alike out of the four; 
in-and-in signified two doublets, or all four 
dice alike. 


lie is a merchant still, adventurer 
At in-and-in. B. yenson. 

Ibane (in anO, a. [L. inanis, empty.] Empty; 
void; objectless; purposeless; void of sense 
or Intelligence, 'vague and inane In- 
stincts.' Is. Taylor. 

Inane (in-anO, n. That which is void or 
empty; infinite void space; emptiness; va- 
cuity. 'The Illimitable inane.' Tennyson. 

Inangular (in-ang'gu-ier), a. [Prefix in, not, 
owd angular.] Not angular. [Kara] 

Inanlloqneni Inanlloquons (in-an-iPo- 
kwent, in-an-iro-kwus), a. [L. inanis, empty, 
and loquor, to speak.] Given to empty 
talk; loquacious; garriuous. 

Inanimate (In-au'i-m&t), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and animate.] Not animate; destitute of 
life or spirit ; as, stones and earth are in- 
animate substances ; a corpse is an inani- 
mate body; hence, without vivacity or briak- 
ness; dull; inactive; slugsish.— Stn. Dead, 
lifeless, inert, inactive, diul, soullosa, spirit- 
less. 

Inanimate t (in-an'i-mat), v.t [Profix in, 
into, and animate.] To infuse life or vigour 
into; to animate; to quicken. 

Inanlmated (in-an'i-mat-ed), a. Not ani- 
mated; destitute of life or animation; un- 
animated. 

InanlmatenesB (in-ani-mat-nes), n. The 
state of being inanimate. 'The deadnesa 
and inanimateness of the subject.’ Jfoun- 
tayu. 

Inanimation (in'an-i-ma*'Bhon), n. [Prefix 
in, into, and animation.] Animation; in- 
fusion of life or vigour. [Rare or obsolete, j 


Habitual joy in the Holy Ghost, arising from the 
inanimation of Christ living and breathing within 
us. Bp. Hall. 

Inanimation (in'an-l-ma''shon), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and anitnation,] Want of anima- 
tion; lifelesaness. 

Inanltlate (in-an-i*shi-&t). v.t To affect 
with inanition; to exhaust for want of nour- 
ishment. 

InantUatlon (in-an-PBhi-&"shonX The 
state of being inanitiated, or exhausted for 
want of nonrahment. Dunglieon. 

Inanition (in-a-ni*shonX n. [Fr., from L. 
tnanis, empty.] 1. The condition of being 
inane; omptmess; want of fulness; as, in- 
anition of body or of the vessela-fi. Ex- 
haustion from want of food, either from 
partial or complete atarvation, or from dis- 
order of the digestive organs, producing 
the same result 


The result of an entire deficiency of food, or its 
supply in a measure inadequate for the wants of the 
system, constitutes the phenomenon of inauitim or 
starvation. Carpenter. 
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Inanity (in-an'l-tl), ti. l. The state of being 
inane; emptiness; void space; vacuity.— 
2. Mental vacuity; senselessness; frivolous- 
ness; silliness.— 8. Hollowness; worthless- 
ness. 

He prevented the vain and presiiniptunus Russiiin 
from seeing the minuteness .uul tttanity of the thinf^s 
he was ifitiniiiK by his violent attempt at diplomacy. 

Kin£;laJte. 

Inantherate (in-an'th6r-at)» a. LPrehx 
nut, and anther.] In hot bearing no antlier: 
applied to sterile tllaments or abortive sta- 
niena 

Inapatliy (in-ap^a-tlii), n. [Prefix in. not. 
and apathy. 1 Feeling; sensibility. [Rare.) 

Inapertoua (iii-u-p6i^tus). a. [L. in, not, 
anil apertwt, open, from aperio, to open.) 
In hot a term applied to a corolla not 
opened, altliough its habit is to open. 

Inkppealable (in-ap-pera-bl). a. I Prefix in. 
not, and appealable.] Not to be appealed 
from. 

Ixiapp6asable(in-ap-pc7/a-blXrt. [Prefix in, 
not. and appeasable.] Not to be appeased. 

InappeUabmty (in-ap-peria-bir'i-ti). n. 

I iK-apability of being appealed from. * The 
inappellabillty of the councils. * Coleridge. 

Inappellable Qn-ap-pella-bl), a. That can- 
not be appealed from. * Inappellable autho- 
rity.* Coleridge. 

Inappetence, Inappetency (in-ap'pe-tens, 
in-ap'pe-teu-si). ii. [ ITeftx in. not. and ap- 
petence, appetency.] 1. Want of appetence 
or of a disposition to seek, select, or imbibe 
nutriment. 

Some squeamish and disrelished person t.*ikcs a 
lonj; walk to the physician's lodj^iiig to beg some 

Soy/e. 

See Ap- 


qiiality of being 


remedy for his tnapptUme. 

2. Want of desire or inclination. 

PKTBNCB. 

InappUcability (in ap'pli kadjin-tl). n. 
(From inavplicable.] The qi 
inapplicable; unfitness. 

The intr^plicabiiity of this method has already 
been explained. y. S. Mill. 

Inapplicable (iuap'pli-ka-bl). a. [Prefix 
tn, not. and applieabie.] Not applicable; 
incapable of being applied ; not suited or 
suitable to the purpose ; as, the argument 
or the testimony is inapplicdble to the case. 
8yn. Unsuitable, unsuited, iinadupted, in- 
appropriate, inapposite. 

Inapplicablenees (in ap'pli-ka-bl-nes), n. 
State of being inapplicable. 

Inappllcably (in-ap'pll-ka-bli). adu. In an 
inapplicable manner. 

Inappllcatlon(iii ap'pli-ka''Bhon). n. [ITefix 
in, not, and appliratio?i.] Want of applica- 
tion; want of attention or assiduity; negli- 
gence; indolence; neglect of study or indus- 
try. 

Inapposite (iu-ap'|>d-zit), a. [Prefix in, not, 
fuiaapjwsite.] Not apposite; not fit or suit- 
able; not pertinent; as, an inappoeite argu- 
ment 

Inapposltely (in-ap'pd-zit-li). adv. Not 
pertinently; not suitably. 

Iliappreclable(in ap-pre'Bhi-a-bl),a. [Prefix 
in, not, and apprecvable.] Not appreciable; 
incapable of being duly valued or estimated. 

After a few approximations the diiference becomes 
inappreciable. Hallam. 

Inappredation (in-ap-pre'shl-a^'shon), n. 
[Prefix tn, not. and appreeiaiion,] Want of 
appreciation. Quart. Rev. 

Inapprehensible (in-ap^prS-hen^st id), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and apprehensible.] Not 
apprehensible or intelligible. 

Those celestial song's to others inapprehensible, 
but not to those who were not defiled with women. 

Altlton. 

Inarorehenslon (in-ap'pr6-h6n''shon), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and app^ehenaian.] Want of 
apprehension. 

Iiiapprehensive(in-ap'pr6-hen''siv), a. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and apprehe^asive.] Not appre- 
hensive; regardless. 


near to; that cannot be equalled; unrivalled. 


fix tn, not. and appropriate.] Not appro- 
priate; not pertaining or belonging; un- 
sulted; not proper; unbecoming; unsuit- 
able. * Inappropriate remediea* P. M. 
Latham. 

InappropriaMy (in-ap-pr5'pri-&t-li), adv. 
Not appropriately, 

Inappiropriateness (In-ap-prfi'pri-at-nes), 
n. Unsuitableneas; unfitness. 

Inapt (in-apt'X A* [Prefix tn, not, and apt] 
Unapt; not apt; unsuitable; unfit 



Inarchinj;. 


Inaptitnde (in-an'ti-tud), n. [Prefix in, not, 
ma aptitude.] Want of aptitude; unfitness; 
unsuitableness. 

The aptness or inaptitHeie of one's capacity to 
that study. Howell. 

Inaptly (in-apt^li), ado. Unfitly; unsuit- 
ably. 

Inaptness (in-apt'nes), n. Uufituess; in- 
apututle. 

Inaquate (in-akVat). a. [L. inaquatus, pp. 
of i/iaryuo, to turn iuto water— in, into, and 
aqua, water.] Embodied in water. 

For as muche as he Is joyned to the bread but sac- 
ramentally. there followetli no iinpanation thereof, 
no more tnan the Holy Ghost is inaquaie, that is to 
say. made water. Crannter. 

Inaquation (In-a-kwa'shon), tt. The state 
of being inaquate. Bp. Gardiner. 

Inarable (in-a'ra-blk a. [Prefix in, not, and 
arable.] Not arable; 
not capable of being 
ploughed or tilled. 

Hiarch (in-Srch'), v.t 

[I^fix in, into, and 
arch.] To graft by 
approach; to graft by 
uniting, as a scion, to 
a stock without sepa- 
rating the scion from 
its parent tree. 

Inarticulata (in-ar- 
tik*Q la''ta).n.pf. That 
division of tlie bra- 
chiopods the valves of 
whose shells are not 
connected by interlocking processes, such 
as occur in Terebratnla. Lingula, Crania, 
and Discina belong to this division. 

Inarticulate (in-kr-tik*u-lat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and articulate.] 1. Not articulate; 
not uttered with articulation of sounds, as 
speech; not distinct, or with distinction of 
syllables. 

During the month which followed the de.'ith of 
Mary, tne king (Wtllhini III.) was inca]>able of exer- 
tion. Even to the addresses of the two Houses of 
Parliament he replied only by a few inarticulate 
SKJUiids. Macaulay. 

2. liLZool. not Jointed or articulated.- 3. Not 
capable of articulating. *The poor earl 
who is iTMirftcufate with palsy.' II. Walpole. 
[Rare.] 

InartiCUlated (in-fir-tik'fi-liit-ed). a. 1 n zool. 
Not articulated; not Jointed; inarticulate. 

Inarticulately (in-kr-tik^u-lat-li). adv. In 
an articulate manner; not with nistiiict syl- 
lables; indistinctly. 

InarticulatenesB (in-iir-tik'u-lat-nes). n. 
The state or quality of being inarticulate ; 
indistinctness of utterance by the voice; 
want of distinct articulation. 

InaxMculatLon(ln-hr-tik'u-la''shoi]), n. The 
state of being inarticulate; indistinctness of 
sounds in speaking. 

The oracles meanfd to be obscure : but then it was 
by the arnbigutty of the expression and not by the 
tnarStailation of the words. Lord Chesterfield. 

Inartificial (in-kritl-fl'^shal). a. [Prefix in, 
nut, and artificial.] 1. Not artificial; not 
done by art; not made or performed by the 
rules of art; formed without art; as, an tn- 
artificial stylo of composition. 

An inartificial argument depending upon a naked 
assevenation. Or. T. Brown. 

2. Simple; artless. 

It was the inariifieial ptocessi of the experiment, 
and not the acuteness td any commentary upon it. 
which they have had In veneration. Bp. Sprat. 

Inartificially (in-hriti-fi'^shal-li), adv. With- 
out art; in an aHless manner; In a manner 
contrary to the rules of art. 

luarttfididzieBB (iii-iir'tl-fi''shal-nes). n. 
State of being inartificial. [Rare. ] 

Inasmuch (iii-az-muchOi adv. See \a, prep. 

Inattention (in-at-ten'shon). n. [Prefix %n, 
not, and attention.] Want of attention, or 
of fixing the mind steadily on an object; 
heedlessness; neglect. 

Novel lays attract our ravished Cc-irs, 

But old, the mind with inattention hears. Pope. 

Inattentiya(in-at-tent'iv), a. .[Prefix in, no^ 
and attentive.] Not attentive; not fixing 
the mind on an object ; heedless ; careless ; 
negligent; regardless; as. an inatterUive 
spectator or hearer; an inattentive habit. 

If we Indulge the frequent roving of passions, we 
shall procure an unsteady and inatieniive habit. 

tVatts. 

Stn. Careless, heedless, regardless, thought- 
less, negligent, remiss, unmindful, inadver- 
tent, unobservant. 

InattentlYCly (in-at-tent'iv-li), ode. With- 
out attention; carelessly; heedlessly. 

InattentlTeneBB (in-at-tent'iv-nes), n. The 
state of being Inattentive; inattention. 


Inaudibility, UtaudiblenesB (in-g'di-bil'T- 
ti, in-BMi^bi-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being inaudible. 

Inaudible (in-e'dl-bl), a, [Prefix in, not, 
and audible.] Not audible; incapable of 
being heard; as, an iiwtdible voice or 
sound. *The inaudible and noiseless foot 
of time.' Shak. 

Inaudibly (In-g'di-bli). adv. In an inaudible 
manner; so as not to be heard. 

Inaugur t (in-a^gdr), v.t To inaugurate. 
*Inaugured and created king.' Latimer. 
Inaugural (in-g^ga-ral), a. [Fr. inaugural, 
L.L. tnauguralis, inaugural. See INAUOUR- 
ATB.] Pertaining to, performed or pro- 
nounced at, an inauguration; as, inaugural 
ceremoniea 

The inau^rtral address was sufficiently imperious 
ill tone and manner. Milmau. 

Inaugural (in-g'gfi-ral), n. An Inaugural 
address. 

Inaugurate (in-g'gO-rat), v.t pret. A pp. 
itiaugtt rated: ppr. inaugurating. [L. t/i- 
auguro, inauguratum, to inaugurate, to In- 
stiul— tn, into, and auauro, to augur, from 
augur, an augur (which see).] 1. To intro- 
duce or induct iuto an ofllce with solemnity 
or suitable ceremonies; to invest with an 
office In a formal manner. 

lie had taken with him Alfred his youngest son 
to be there inauj^urated. Milton. 

2. To sot in action or progress, especially 
something of dignity or weight; to com- 
mence, especially with formality; to intro- 
duce with sonm degree of solemnity, pomp, 
dignity, and the like; to initiate; t<) origin- 
ate ; as, to inaugurate a new era ; he inau- 
gurated his reign bv a great act of mere)''; 
to inaugurate a fashion.— 3. To perform in 
public initiatory ceremonies in connection 
with; to celebrate the completion of; as, to 
inaugurate a statue. [Inelegant.] 
Inaugurate (iu-ft'gu-rat), a. Invested with 
office. 

The new state to which Christ was inauj^urate at 
his resurrection. Hammond. 

Inauguration (in-e'gu-ra"shon), n. The 
act cu inaugurating or inducting into office 
with solemnity; investiture with office by 
appropriate ceremonies; the act of sol- 
emnly or formally commencing or Introduc- 
ing anything of weight or dignity, fir of any 
movement, course of action, public exhibi- 
tion, and the like; as. the inauguration ot 
a new era, of a statue. Arc. 

Inaugurator (in-g'gu-nit-dr), n. One who 
inaugurates. 

Inaufinuratory ( in-g'gu-ra-to-ri ). a. Suited 
or pertaining to inauguration ' Inaugura- 
tory grat ulations. ' J oh nson. 

Inaurate (in-g'r&t), v.t. [L. inauro, inaura- 
turn, from prefix tn, and aurum, gold. ] To 
cover with gold; to gild, 
luaurate (In-g'rfit), a. Covered or seeming 
to be covered with gold; ^Ided; gilt. 
Inauratlon (in-g-ra'shon). n. [L. inauro, 
vnauratum, to cover or overly with gold- 
in, iuto, and aurum, gold. ] The act or pro- 
cess of Riding or covering with gold. 

Some sort of their tnaurafion, or gilding, must 
have been much dearer than ours. Arbuthnot. 

InaUBpioatef (In-g'spl-kat), n. [L. inauapi- 
caius--in, not, and auspicatus, consecrated 
by auspices, from auepioo, to take the 
auspices.] Ill-omened; unlucky. 

Though it bore an inauxpicate face. It proved of a 
friendly event. Sir G. Buck. 

InaUBPldOUB (in-g epFshus), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and aunmieUms.] Not auspicious; ill- 
omened ; unfortunate ; unlucky ; evil ; un- 
favourable; as, the war commenced at an 
inauspicious time, and its issue was inau- 
spieious. ‘The yoke of inauipieious stara' 
Shak. 

InauspiciOUBly (in-g-spl'shus-ll), adv. In 
an inauspicious manner; unfortunately; un- 
favourably. 

InauBpidoiunieBB (in-g-spi^shus-nos), n. 
The quality of being inauspicious; unlucki- 
ness; unfavourableness. 
lliautboritatlTB(in-g-thoM-t&-tM,a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and authoritative.] Having no 
authority. 

All such illegal destructive acts . . . are unau- 
thorUoHve, ana do neither bind any man's conscience 
or tie any man's word. S. yohnson, 

mbarget (inOiliiD, v.t. [prefix in, into, and 
barge.] To cause to embark or to go on 
board a barge or bark. Drayton. 
Inbeamlng (in-bdm^ing). n. [Prefix in, into, 
and beaming.] The mgross of a beam or 
ray of light; in-adiatton. ‘These boastings 
of new lights, inbeamings, and inspirations.* 
South. 


F&te, fkr, fat, fgll; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; tt. Sc. abune; y. So. tey. 
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InbeillE (in'bo-ing), n. [Prefix In, and 
beitig.] liihoreuce; inherent existence; in- 
BeparableuesB. 

When we nay the howl Is round, the boy is witty, 
these are proper or inherent modes; for they have a 
sort of vtMftff in the substance itself, ana do not 
•irise from the addition of any other substance to it. 

IVatts. 

Inblnd Qn-bind'X v.t [Prefix i/i. into, and 
biM.] To bind or hem in; to inclose. 

On the green banks which that fair stream Motatd 
I'lowcrs and odours sweetly smiled and smelled. 

Fait^/Tax, 

Inblown (in'hU>ii). a. f1*rcftx in, into, and 
blown. J Jilown into. CuUworth. 

Inboard (in'bord), a. [Prefix in, and hoard.] 
AVtthiii a ship or other vessel; as, inboard 
works; an uiboard cargo. 

Inboa^ (in'bdrd), adv. Within the hold of 
a vesaei; on board of a vessel. 

Inbond (in'bond), a. In arch, a term applied 
to a brick or stone laid lengthwise across a 
wall : opposed to outbond, where the brick or 





Inhfiiid and Qutbond Wall. A, Header. 
B B, Stretchers. 


Rtnne is laid with its length parallel to the 
face of the wall. An ijibonk and outbond 
wnll is one where the bricks or stones are 
laid alternately across and in the direction 
of the face of the wall. See Bond. 

Inborn (in'horu), a. [Prefix id, within, and 
innate; implatitod by nature; as. 
inborn worth. ' All passions being inborn 
with us.* Dry den. 

Inbreaking ( iu^brak-ingV a. [Prefix in, into, 
and break^ The act of breaking into; in- 
cursion; inroad. 

Inbreaking (iuM)rak-ing), n. Tho act of 
breaking In; incursion; Invasion; inroad. 

Inbreathe (iii-broTii'). v-f- [Prefix in, into, 
and breathe. 1 To infuse by breathing. 

Is this music mine, 

As .1 man's brentli i>r voice is called his own, 
/ubrtathtdXi^ the Llfc-bre.ilhcr? H, B. Broumiug. 

Inbreathed (in'breTnd), a. infused by in- 
spiration. * Inbreathed sense. ' Milton. 

Inbred (ln'bre<l), a. [Prefix in, within, and 
bred, breed.] Bred within; innate; natuml; 
as, inbred affection. * Inbred worth.* Dry- 
den. 

Inbreed (in-bred'), V. t. To produce or gen- 
erate witiiiii. 

To inbreed in us this generous and cliristinnly re- 
verence one of another. Milton. 

Inbuming(in'bem-ing),a. [Prefix m, within, 
and burnviig.] Burning within. 

Her inburnin^^ wrath she 'gan abate. S^enter. 

Inburst (in'bdrst), n. [Prefix in. Into, and 
burst 1 A bursting in or into. 

Idea (in'ka), n. A king or prince of Peru 
before the conquest of that country by the 
Spaniards. 

The iilood royal of the ineas i.s preserved, or be- 
lieved to be so, among the Indians of the present 
day. Brande d* Cox, 

Incage (in-ka]'), v.t prot. A pp. ineaged; 

¥ pr. inoaging. IPreflx in, within, and cage.] 
b conflue in a cage; to coop up; to confine 
to any narrow limits. See IBngaqb. 
Inoagraient (In-k&J'ment), n. Confinement 
in a cage or other narrow space. 
Incalomable (in-kallcU-la-bl), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and edtoiuabU.] Not calculable; incap- 
able of being calculated; beyond calcula- 
tion; very great. 'His loss la inealeulabU.* 
Todd. 

Inoaloulableness (in-kaPkfl-la-bl-nes). n. 
Quality of being incalculable. 

Inoaloulably (In-kid'kQ-la-bliX (bdv. In a 
degree beyond calculation; Immeasurably. 

The interest of the game becomes more absorbing 
when the stakes are tncaieulab^ increa*^. 

Dr, Caird, 

mofOesoenoe. Ihealeaoenop (in-ka-ies'ens, 
in-ka-los'en-al), n. The state of being In- 
calescont; a mwlng warm; incipient or in- 
creasing heai 


Incalesoent (In-ka-les'ent). a, [L. incaUs- 
eens, incalescentis, ppr. of inealeseo, to grow 
wanii —in, and calesco, to grow warm, from 
caleo, to be waim] Growing warm; increas- 
ing in heat. 

Inoameratlon (in-kam'^r-tV'slion), n. [L. 
tn. into, and camera, a chamber or arched 
roof, j 1. The act of placing in a chamber 
or office.— 2. Tho act or process of uniting 
lands, revenues, or other rights to tho pope's 
domain. 

Incandescence (In-kan-des'ens), n. *rhe con- 
dition of being incandescent; a white heat, 
or the glowing wliiteness of a body causoil 
by intense heat. 

IncandeBOent(in-kan-de8'ont},a. [L. tnean- 
deseena, ineanaeseenth, ppr. of incandenco, 
to become warm or hot — in, and candeaco, 
to begin to glow, to become red hot, in- 
cept from eandeo, to be white, to shine.] 
White or glowing with heat 

Holy Scripture becomes resplendent, or, as one 
inighl SAy, incandescent throughout. /s. Taylor. 

IncanOBCent (in-kan-es'ent), a. [L. tTiean- 
eseenM, incaneacentis, ppr. of inoaneaeo, to 
become gray or hoary— and eaneaco, from 
eaneo, to lie hoary, from can%ia, gray.] In 
hot having a hoary or gray aspect, because 
of the presence of hairs upon the surface. 
IncanoUB (in-ka'nus). a, [L. incanua, quite 
hoary. J in hot. hoary with pubescence. 
Incantation (in-kan-ta'shon), 7i. [L. incan- 
tatio, ineantationia, from incanto, to chant 
a magic formula over one - in, on. and 
canto, to sing.] The act of enchanting; en- 
chantment; the act of using certain formu- 
las of words and ceremonies for the purpose 
of raising spirits or performing other magi- 
cal actions; a form of words pronounced or 
sung in connection with certain ceremonies 
for the purpose of enchanting: magical 
songs, spells, charms, or ceremonies. 

The incantation backward she repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what she did defeats. Garth. 

Incailtatory (in-kan'ta-to-rO, a. Dealing by 
enchantment; magical. •Tncantatory im- 
postors.* Sir T. Browne. 

IXLCaAtlXIgt (in-kant'ing), a. Enchanting; 
ravishing; delightful. *Jncanting voices.' 
Sir 1\ Herbert 

IncantOXl (id-kan'ton), v.t. [ITefix in, and 
canton, ] To unite to a canton or separate 
community. Addison. 

Incapabiuty (in-ka'pa-bir'i-ti). n. Ttie 
quality of iieing incapable ; incapacity or 
want of power; want of legid qualiflcutions 
or of legal power; as, the incapability of a 
child to comprehend logical syllogisms. 

You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapa- 
bility in yourself to the service. Suckling^, 

Incapable (in-ka'pu-bl), a. [Pi*eflx in, not, 
and capable.] Not capable; possessing in- 
adequate power, physical or mental; not 
admitting; not susceptible; not eoual to 
anything; as, do not employ him, he is quite 
incapable. 'Incapable and shallow Inno- 
cents.' Shak. It is most commonly fol- 
lowed by of, and the significations attaching 
to tlie phrase in Its various usages may be 
distinguished as follows: (a) not capable 
from want of spatial capacity; not having 
sufiicient room or content; as, a vessel is 
incapable of containing or holding a certain 
quantity of liquor, (b) Wanting natural 
power or capacity to learn, know, under- 
stand, or comprehend; as, man is incapable 
of comprehending the essence of the Divine 
Being; an idiot is incapable of learning to 
read; hence, without a verb following, un- 
conscious: without the power of feeling or 
comprehending. 

Is not your father grown incapable 

Of reasonable aOBtrs? .Shak, 

Which time .she chanted snatches of old tunes. 

As one incapable of her own distress. Bhak. 

(e) Not admitting; not in a state to receive; 
not susceptible of; as. the bridge is incapable 
of reparation. 

Th* ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain. Milton. 

(d) Wanting moral power or disposition: 
used wiUi reference to evil acts, feelinn. 
and tho like; as. he is incapable of a dis- 
honourable act. (e) Vnqttahfied or disqua- 
lified in a legal sense; not having the legal 
or constitutional qualifioationB. 

Their lands are almost entirely taken from them, 
and they are rendered incapable of purchasing any 
more. Swift. 

—Incapable, Unable. Incapable properly 
denotes a want of passive power, the power 
of receiving, and fs applicable ]^Ucularly 
to the mind, or said of something inani- 
mate ; unable denotes the want of active 


powef or power of performing, and is appli- 
cable to the body or mind. 

Incapable (In-ka'pa-bl), n. One physically 
or mentally unable to act with effect; an in- 
efftcient or silly person. 
IncapableneBSOn-ka'pa-bl-nesX Incapa- 
bility. 

Incapably (in-ka'pa-bll). adv. In an inca- 
pable manner. 

IncapadoUB (in-ka-p&'shus), a. [Prefix 
in, not. and eapacioua.] 1. Not capacious; 
nut large or spacious; narrow; of small con- 
tent 

.Souls that arc made little and incapacious cannot 
enlarge their thouglits to take in any great compass 
of Utiies or things. Burnet, 

2. Silly; fuolisli; incapable. 'Among the 
ineapaciaaa and silly.’ Feltham. 
IncapadouBneBB (in-ka-pa'shus-nes), n. 
Tho condition of bein^ incapacious; nar- 
rowness; want of containing space. 
Incapacitate (in-ka-pas'l-tatx v.t pret A 
pp. vncapacitated; ppr. incapacitating. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and capacitate.] 1. To deprive 
of capacity or natural power; render or 
make incapable; lui. old age and infirmity 
incapacitate men for work; infancy ineapa- 
dtatea a child for learning algebra.— 2. To 
deprive of competent power or ability ; to 
render unfit; to disqualify; as. infancy in- 
eapaeitatea one for marriage. — 3. To de- 
pnve of legal or constitutional requisites ; 
as. conviction of crime ineapaeitatea one to 
be a witness. 

It absolutely incapacitated them from holding 
rank, office, function, or property. Alilman. 

Incapadtation (in-ka-paB'i-ta"shon),n. The 
act of incapacitating or state of being iuca- 

R acitated; the act of disqualifying; disqua- 
fication. i 

It U plain enough from the Journals that the house 
have assumed the power of incapacitation. Haitam. 

Goodwin, who had committed the same kind of 
crime, escaped with incapacitation. Johnson. 

Incapad^ (in-ka-pas'l-tl), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and capacity.] 1. Want of capaidty; 
want of power or ability; inability; incapa- 
bility; incompetency. 

Tlie inactivity of the soul is its incapacity to be 
moved with anything coininon. Arbutknot. 

2. In law, the want of a quality legally to 
do, give, transmit, or receive something. 
Incarcerate (in-kar'se-rat), v.t prot. A pp. 
incarcerated; ppr. incarceratiaw. (L. in, in, 
into, and career, a prison.] 1. To imprison; 
to confine in a jail.— 2. To confine; to shut 
up or inclose. 

Cont.^gion may be propagated by bodies that 
easily incarcerate X\\c iiifecteuair, as woollen clothes. 

Harvey. 

Incarcerate (iii-klir'sd-rat), a. Imprisoned; 
confined. Dr. //. More. 

Incarcerated (in-kar'se-rat-ed). p. and a. 
Imprisoned; confined; specifically, in med. 
a term applied to hernia in which the con- 
striction cannot be easily reduced. 
Incarceration (in-kar's^-ra^shoii). n. l. The 
act of incarcerating or imprisoning; impri- 
sonment— 2. in aurg. a term generally ap- 
plied to constriction about the neck of a 
hernial sne, so that the hernia cannot be 
reduced with facility; Btrangulatioxi, as in 
hernia, Ac. 

Incarcerator (in-kiir'sd-r&t-^r). n. . One who 
incarcerates or shuts up In prison. 
Incardlnate (iu-kar'din-at). a. Incarnate. 
[Ludicrous.] 

The count's gentleman, one Cesarlo; we took him 
for a coward, but he's the very devil incardinate. 

Shak., Twelfth Night, v. i. 

Incam (in-kkmO, v.t. [Ft. ineamer, to be- 
come incarnate. See Incarnate.] To cover 
with flesh; to invest with flesh. Wiaetnan. 
Ilicam(m-kam’), v. i. To breed flesh. Wiae- 
man. 

Incamadlnet (in-kar'na-din), a. [Ft. in- 
eamadin—L. in, in, and caro, eamia, flesh.] 
Flesh-coloured; of a carnation colour; pale 
rod. 

iBCaniadlne (in-ia&r^na-dln), v.t To d^ 
red or of a flesh oolour; to tinge with the 
colour of flesh. See IngaknAkdine, which 
is the form given in some editions of Shak- 
spere. 

Lo 1 in the painted oriel of the west. 

Whose fanes the sunken sun inearnadines, 

Longfellow. 

Incamardlne (In-karfnar-dln), v.t To in- 
carnadine. 

No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarttardine. 

Making the green one red. Shak. 

Incarnate (in-kar'nftt). v.t pret. A pp. tfi- 
eamated; ppr. incarnating. (1«.L. tfuxirtio. 
incamatum—L. in, into, and caro, eamia. 
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flesh.] To clothe with flesh; to embody in 
flesh. 

This essence to incarnatt and imbnite, 

That to the highth of deity aspired. Miitm, 

Incarnate (iu-klii''n&t), a. l. Inyested with 
flesh; embodied in flesh; as. the ineamaU 
Son of God.— 2.t Of a red colour; flesh-col- 
oured. * A blossom like to a damask or tn- 
eamate ro%e.* Holland. 

Incarnate (in-kar'nat). v.i To form flesh; 
to heal, ns n wound, by granulation. 

My uncle Toby's woutul was nearly well— 'twas 
Just beginning to iwarna/f. 

Incarnation (In-khr-na'shonX n. [L.L. in- 
carnatio, incarnations, from inearno. See 
INCARNATS. ] 1. The act of incarnaiiug or 
clothing with flesh; the act of assuming 
flesli or of taking a human body and the na- 
ture of man; the state of being incarnated 
or clothed with flesh; confinement within a 
body; as. the incarnation of the Son of Qod. 
2. In Hurg. the process of healing wounds 
and filling the part with new flesh. —3. A 
representation in an incarnate form; a per- 
sonification: a risible embodiment; a vivid 
exemplification hi person or act. ‘The very 
incarnation of selfishness.' F. W. Robertcon. 

She is a new incarnatioH of some of the illustri* 
ous de.^d. 7fJf^cy- 

4.t The colour of flesh ; carnation. 
Zneamatiye (in-kkr'na-tiv). a. [Fr. wicar- 
^iatif. J Causing new flesh to gro w ; healing. 
Incamatlve (in-kar'na-tiv). 71. A medicine 
that tends to promote the growtli of new 
flesh and assist nature in the healing of 
wounds. 

incamifleation (in-kar'ni-fl-ka'^shon). n. 
The act of assuming or being clothed with 
flesh; incarnation. 

Incase (in-kas'). v,t, pret. & pp. incased; ppr. 
incasing. [Prefix in, into, within, and case.] 
To inclose in, or as in, a case ; to cover or 
surround with something solid. 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors utcase. Pope. 

Incasement (in-kas'ment), n. 1. Tlie act of 
inclosing in a case, or the state of being 
inclosed in a case. —2. That which forma a 
case or covering; any inclosing substance. 
Incask (In-kaskO, r.t (Prefix in, into, and 
cask.] To put into a cask. Sherwood. 
Incastellat^ (in-kas'tcl-lat-ed), a. [Prefix 
in, within, and castellated.] Confined or in- 
closed in a castle. 

Incastelled (in-kas'teld), a. 1. Inclosed in 
a castle. — 2. Hoof- bound. Crabh. 
Incatenatlon (in kat'^-na^shuu), n. [LL. 
incatenatio, ineatenationis -L. in, in, into, 
and catena, a chain.] The act of linking or 
yoking. 'The i/icate/uif ion of fleas.' GoUl- 
smith. 

Incaution (In-kg'shon), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and caution.] Want of caution; heedless- 
ness. 

I^eiit through incautiofi falling thou tnay’st lie 
A joy to others, a reproach to me. Pope. 

IncauttOUS (in-kg'shus), a. [ITeflx in, not, 
and cautious.] Not cautious; unwary; not 
circumspect; heedless; not atteniUng to the 
circumstances on which safety and interest 
depend; as, incautious youth. 

What he says on this head is . . . incouet/ous and 
injudicious. yorHu. 

Hyn. Unwa^, indiscreet, inconsiderate. Im- 
prudent, impolitic, careless, heedless, 
thoughtless, improvident. 

IncaiitiOUBly (in-kg'shiis-1i), adv. In an 
incautious manner ; unwarily ; heedlessly ; 
without due circumspection. 
IncautlouanesB (In-ka'shus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being incautious ; want 
of caution; un wariness; want of foresight. 
Incavated (in-kav'at-ed), a. [L. in, in, and 
cavatus, pp. of «iro, to make hollow, from 
eavus, hollow.] Made hollow; bent round 
or in. 

Incayatlon (In-kav a^shon), 71. 1. The act 
of making hollow.— 2. A hollow; an excava- 
tion; a depression. 

lUCayc (in-kav^), V. t. flame as Hncave. 
lucaycnied (ln-ka'v6md), a. [Prefix in, in. 
and catfcm. ] Inclosed in a cavern. Dray- 
ton. 

Incdakrity (in-sS-leVri-ti), ti. [Prefix in, 
not, and eeUbrUy.] Want of celebrity. 
Incendt (in-seiia'), v.t. [L. ineendo, to set 
fire to, to inflame.] To inflame; to excite. 

with the heat, brought with them, they mcemithe 
brain beyond measure. Purton. I 

Inoendiaxlflm (In-sen'di-ar-izm), ti. The act 
or practice of an incendiary. 

Znoendlary (in-sen'di-a-ri), n, [L. ineendi- | 
arius. from ineendo, to bum—in, and eandeo, 
to shine or be on fire.] 1. A person who sets 


fire to a building; a person who maliciously 
sets fire to anomer man's dwelling-house, 
or to any oub-house, being parcel of the 
tame, as a ham or stable; one who sets fire 
to another's property ; one who is guilty of 
arson.— 2. One wno or that which excites; a 
person who excites or inflames factions and 
promotes quarrels; a political agitator. 

To these two above-named causes, or tHcendiartes, 
of this rage. I may very well annea time, place, &c. 

BurioH. 

incendiaries of figure and distinction, who are the 
inventors and publishers of gross falsehoods, cannot 
be regarded but with the utmost detestation. 

Addison. 

Incen<UaXT(ln-sen'di-a-ri),a. 1. Pertaining 
to the mafleious burning of a dwelling; as, 
an incendiary purpose. —2. Tending to excite 
or Inflame factions, sedition, or quarrel. 

With this menace the incendiary informer left De 
iTsle, in order to carry his threats into execution. 

History of DneUinjr. 

IncendiOUfi ( in-sen 'di-us), a. Promoting 
faction or contention. 

IncendiouBly (in-seu'di-us-li), adv. In a 
manner calculated to promote contention. 
InoenBaJlt (in-sens'aut), a. [L.L. incensans, 
incensantis, ppr. of incenso, freq. of L. in- 
eendo, to set fire, to inflame. J In her. a term 
applicable to the boar when borne in a 
furious angry position. 

IncaxiBe (in'sens), n. [L. incensum, from in- 
census, pp. of ineendo, to bum; It. incenso, 
Fr. encens.] 1. Perfume exhaled by fire; the 
odours of spices and gums, burned in reli- 
gious rites, or as an offering to some deity. 

A thick cloud of incense went up. Hack. viii. a i. 
2. The materials burned for making perfumes ; 
a mixture of fragrant gums, spices, and the 
like, used for the purpose of producing a 
perfume when burned. 

Nadab and AbUiu. the sons of Aaron, took cither 
of them his censer, and put fire therein, and put im- 
ernse thereon. Lev. x. x. 

InoenM (In'sens), v.t pret. App. incensed; 
ppr. incensing. To perfume with incense. 
'To have her bound, incensed with wanton 
sweets. ' Marston. 

Incense (in-sens'), v.t. pret. A pp. incemed; 
ppr. incensing, l.t To set on fim; to cause 
to bum; to inflame; to kindle. 

Virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when 
they arc licensed or crushed. Bacon. 

T wclve TroJ.in princes wait on thee, and labour to 
incense 

Thy glorinus heap of funeral. Chapman. 

2. To enkindle or inflame to violent anger ; 
to excite angry passions; to provoke; to ir- 
ritate; to exasperate; to heat; to fire. 

How could ray pious son thy power incen re f 

Dryden. 

Ineense-breatbing (in'sens-brflTir-ing), a. 
Breathing or exhalliig incense. * The broexy 
rail of incense-breathing mom.* Gray. 
Incensed (in-sensf), p. and a. 1. Inflamed 
to violent anger; exasperated; incited; urged 
on.— 2. In her. a term applied to the eyes, 
die., of any rapacious creature, when repre- 
sented with Arc issuing from them. 
Incensement (in-sens'ment), ti. Violent ir- 
ritation of the passions; heat; exasperation. 


Incentlye (in-sen'tiv), ti. [L. ineentitmm, an 
incentive. Bee the adjective. ] That which 
moves the mind or operates on the pas- 
sions; that which incites or has a tendency 
to incite to determination or action ; that 
which prompts to good or ill; motive; spur; 
as, the love of money, and the desire of 
promotion, are two powerful incentives to 
action. --S yn. Motive, spur, stimulus, incite- 
ment, encouragement 
Inoentlyely (in-sen'tiv-li), adv. In an In- 
centive manner; incitingly; encourogingly. 
Incepting (iu-sept'lng), a. Incipient; begin- 
ning. 

hicepting poets and philosophers must pay for 
their whis&. Spectator. 

Inception (In-sep'shon), n. [L. incepHo, 
ineeptionis, from ineipw, to begin— prefix 
tTi, and capio, to take.] 1. The act of taking 
in, or the process of being taken in ; recep- 
tion. [Rare.] 

The result is the immersion of the mouth and nos- 
trils, and the inception, during efforts to breathe 
while beneath the surface, of water into the lungs. 

B. A. iZe. 

2. Beginning; commencement 

Therefore if we can arrive at the inceptum of reli- 
gion ... we have reason to conjecture that tlie 
ception of mankind was not long before. SirM. Hate. 

mceptlye (In-sep'tiv), a. [L. ineeptivus, from 
ineipio, to begin.] 1. Beginning; noting be- 
ginning; as, an inceptive propositiQii; an tTi- 
ceptive verb, which expresses the be^nning 
of action. 

An inceptivo and desitive proposition, as. the fogs 
vanish as the sun rises ; but the fogs have not yci l>e- 
gun to vanii^, therefore the sun is not yet risen. 

Locke. 

2. In math, a word used by Dr. Wallis to 
express such moments or first principles as, 
though of no magnitude themselves, are 
yet capable of producing results which are: 
thus, a point is inceptive of a line; a line of 
a surface; and a sunace of a solid. 
Iliceptiyo(in-Bep'tiv),n. That which begins 
or notes beginning, as apropositlonor verb. 
IncepUyely (in-sep'tiv-fl), adv. In an iu- 
ceptivo manner. 

Inceptor (in-sep'tdr), n. 1. A beginner; one 
in tlie rudiments.- 2. A person who is on 
the point of taking the degree of Master of 
Arts at ail Kiiglish iinivcrMty. 

Inceratlon (in-sc-ra'shon), n. [L. ineero, in- 
ceratum, tu smear with wax— in, on, and 
cera, wax.] The act of covering with wax. 
Inceratlye (iu-se'ra-tivX a. Cleaving to or 
sticking like wax. Cotgrave. 

Incertaill (in-s^ritan), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and certain. ] Uncertain ; doubtful ; unsteady. 
'Lawless and Owertain thoughts.' Shak. 
InoertalnlyCin-s^ritan-liJ^adv. Uncertainly; 
doubtfully. Iluloet. 

Incextainty (in-sdritftn-tiX n. Uncertainty; 
doubt 

The certain hazard of oU incertainiies, SMak. 

IPcertltlllle (fn-sAriti-tfidX n. [L.L. iTiesr- 
titudo, from L. ifuarhis, uncertain —in, not, 
and eettus, certain.] Uncertainty; doubt- 
fulness; doubt 

He fails and forfeits reputation from mere incorti’ 
/inlk or irresolution. Js, Toy tor. 


His incensement at this moment is so Implacable, 
that satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death. 

Shak. 

InoenslOll (In-sen'slion), n. [L. incensio, 
from ineendo, to bum. ] The act of kindling; 
the state of being on fire. 

Sena loscth its windincss by decocting; and sub- 
tile or windy spirits ere taken off by tneonsion or 
evaporation. Bacon. 

Incensiye (In-sens'iv), a. Tending to excite 
or provoke; inflammatory. 'Jneendve of 
human passions.' Barrow. 

Incensor (in-sens'er), ti. [L.] A kindler of 
anger; an inflamer ot the angry passions. 

Many priests were impetuous and importunate i m- 
eonsors of the rage. Hayward. 

Incensory (tn-sen'sC-ri), TI. The vessel in 
which incense is burned and offered; a cen- 
ser. 

Inoensnrable (In-sen'shfir-a-bix a. [Prefix 
in, not, and ecnmrahle.] Not censurable. 
Dwight 

InoentnntUly (in-sen'sbfir-a-bliX adv. So 
as not to deserve censure. 

Incentlye (in-sen'tiv), a. [L. ineenUvue, that 
strikes up or leads a melody, from incino, 
to sing or play upon— in, oi^ and eano, to 
sing. It has its iUngUsh sense from the in- 
citement of martial or dance music.] 1. In- 
citing; encouraging or moving. 

Competency is the most incentive to industry. 

Dr. H. More. 

2. Apt to take fire quickly. PhU^. 

Fart incentive reed 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. MUton, 


Inoertum (iu-s^ritum), n. In one. arch, a 
mode of huildliig walls used by the Bomans, 
in which the stones were not squared nor 
the Joints placed regularly; rubble-work. 
InoesBable(in-Bes'a-bl),a. [It. inccscahUis— 
prefix in, not, and cesso, to cease. See CEASE . ) 
Unceasing; continual. Shelton. [Bare.] 
InoeSBabur (in-ses'a-bli), adv. Continually; 
unceasln^y; without intermission. 
Inoessancy (In-ses'an-si), n. The quality ot 
being incessant; unlntermitted ; continu- 
ance; unceasingnesB. Dwight 
InooBMUlt (in-ses'ant), a. [L prefix in, not, 
and cessans, cessantis, ppr. of eesso, to cease. 
See exASB. ] Continuing or following with- 
out interruption; unceaung; unintennitted; 
uninterrupted; continual; constant; per- 
petual; ceaseless; as, incessant rains; inces- 
sant clsmours.— Continuous, Incessant, Con- 
tinual, Perpetual. See under Continuous. 
InoOBSailt (in-ses'ant), n. The quality or 
the state of being incessant [Very rare.] 
Incessantly (in-ses^ant-UX odv. In an in- 
cessant manner; without ceasing; continu- 
ally. 

InoosBaAtness(iii-ses'ant-nes),ti. The state 
of being incessant, 

Inoesilont (in-se'shon), n. [L. in, and cede, 
eessum, to go.] Progress on foot ; progres- 
sion. 'The tnctfsiion or local motion ox ani- 
mals.' Sir T. Browne. 
btoest (In^sestX n. (Fir. inceeU, L. ineestum, 
nnehasuty, incest, from iTicsiita. unchaste- 
in, not, and castus, chaste.] The crime of 


Ffite, ffir, fat, fell; md, met, hfir; pine, pin; ndte, not, niflve; tfibe. tub. bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y» So. toy. 
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cohabitation or sexual commerce between 
persons related within the degrees wherein 
marriage is prohibited by the Taw of a coun- 
try,— incest, {a)<hA crime of coha- 
bitation or sexual Intercourse between per- 
sons who have a spiritual alliance by means 
of baptism or confirmation, (b) The act of 
a vicar or other beneficiary who holds two 
benefices, the one depending on the colla- 
tion of the other. 

InceatuoUB (tn-sest'O-us), a, l. Guilty of 
incest; as, an incestwme person. 'An in- 
eeBtumie Herod discoursing of chastity.* 
South.— 2. Involving the crime of Incest; ns, 
an vneeHtuous connection. 'Love not adul- 
terous nor Warburton. 

Incestuoualy (in-sest'fi-us-li), adv. In an 
incestuous manner; in a manner to involve 
the crime of incest. 

InceBtuouBnesa (iu-sest'Q-us-nesX n. The 
state or quality of being Incestuous. 

Inch (insh), n. [A. 8ax. ince, ynee, an inch, 
the twelfth part of a foot; L. uneict, a twelfth 

{ lart. Ounce is the same word in another 
orm. ] 1. A lineal measure, being the twelfth 
part of a foot. The inch is subdivided deci- 
mally for scientific purposes, and into halves, 
quarters, eighths, sixteenths, <fcc., for me- 
chanical purposea Anotherdivi8iou,8carcely 
now used, was into twelfth parts, called 
lines, as well as into three parts, called 
barley-corns, from its being supposed to bo 
equal to the length of three barley-coma— 
2. Proverbially, a small quantity or degree. 

Give not an inch of ground. Drt^jfion. 

8. A critical moment. 

Ocldame, 1 think, we watch'd you At an inch. 

SMaJt. 

Sy incJies, by slow degrees; gradually.-- 
Excow/tnunicaticn by inch of candle. See 
under Candle . Sale by inch qf candle. See 
under Sale. 

Inch (insh), v.t 1. To drive by inches or 
small degrees. [Rare.] 

Valiant, they say. but very popular; 

He gets too far into the soiaiers* graces. 

And inches out my master. Diydeft. 

2. To deal out by inches; to give sparingly. 
A insworth. [Hare. ] 

Inch (insh), v.t. To advance or retire by 
small degrees; to move slowly. 

Now Tumus doubts, and yet disdains to yield. 

But with slow puces measures back the field. 

And tftches to the wall. Dryden. 

IhChfinsh), n. [Gael, innis, an island, probably 
allied to L, insula.] An island: a freauent 
element In names of small islands belong- 
ing to Scotland ; as, Inchcolm, JncAkeith. 
It appears also in many names of places on 
the mainland, which before the last elevation 
of central Scotland were islands; as, the 
Indiee of Perth. In Ireland, it more fre- 
quently assumes the forms /tints, Ennis. 

The bUckeiiing wave is edged with white; 

To fwcA and rock the sea-nmws fly. Sir iV. Scott. 

Inch (insh), a. Measuring an inch In any 
dimension, whether length, breadth, or 
thickness: used in composition; as, two- 
inch, four-tncA. — /ticA stuff, deal boards 
sawed 1 inch thick. 

Inchamher (in-chamT>drX v.t. [Prefix tn, 
in, within, and chamber.] To lodge in a 
chamber. Sherwood. 

Indhangeahllity (in-ohftn]^a-btrM-ti), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and changeability.] Un- 
changoableness. Kenriek. 

IhOhUlt (in-chantO, v.t. Same as Enchant. 
Inohoritahle (in-cna'rit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and charmbU.] Unchantable. 
Inchaxltyt (in-cha'ri-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
end charity.] Want oi charity. Warner, 
InchaM (in-ch&sO, v.t. Some as Enchase. 
InChaatliy (In-chaa'tl-tl), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and chasHty.] Lowdness; impurity; un- 
chastity. MiUoti. 

inched (Insht), a. Containing Inches; added 
to words of number; as, tour-inehed, Shab. 
mcheet (in-chest^i v.t [Prefix tn, in, into, 
and chest] To put into a chest 
InChipln (insh'i-pin), n. Same as Inchpin. 
moh-meal (Insh^mCl)^ n. A piece an inch 
long.— ineh^meai, by degreoa 
All the Infectioni fiiat the sun sucks im 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosperolair, tad make him 
JB[y inch^mset a disease I Shak. 

nuA-meal (huh^mei), adv. By small de- 
grees; little by little; gradually, 
ndhoate (inIcC-At), v.t cl. inchoo, inehth 
atom, to begin.] To begin. [Bare.] 
mOhiMlte (in^k6-&t), a. Beeently or just 
b^n; oommenoed; incipient; also, existing 
In elements; incomplete. 

It Is nellher a fubstanoe perfect, nor a substance 


Inchoately (in^kC-at-li), adv. In an incho- 
ate manner; in an incipient degree. 

I was in body there, but not in mind. 

So that my sm is but inehmUty perfect. 

Cartwright. 

IhChoatlon (in-ko-a'shon), n. The act of 
beginning; commencement; inception. 

The setting on foot some of chose arts in those 
parts, would be looked upon as the first mchaation 
of them. Sir M. Hate. 

Inchoative (in^fi-at-lvX a. Expressing or 
indicating beginning; inceptive; as, an in- 
choative verb, otherwise cmled inceptive. 
Inchoative (In'ko-at-lvX n. That which 
begins or that which expresses the begin 
ning of an action or state; specifically, in 
gram, an inceptive verb. * Verbs called in- 
ceptives or inchoatives.* Harris. 

Inwpin (insh'pin), n. The sweetbread of a 
deer. 

‘ Although I gave them 

All the sweet morsels call'd tongue, ears, and dou- 
cets.— 

What, and the inch^Jdn Yes. B. yonson. 

Indcurable Gn-sik'ii-ra-blX a. [L. incicter, 
not tame.] 'niat cannot be tamed; untam- 
able. [Rare.] 

Inddet (In-sid'), V. t. [L. inddo—in, in, into, 
and ecsdo, to sciike.] 1. To cut into.— 2. In 
med. to resolve or break up, as some coagu- 
lated humour, by means of medicines. 
Incidence (in'si-densx n. [L.L. incidentia, 
from L. ineido, to fall Into or upon— tn, 
into, upon, and cado, to fall.] 1. A falling 
on or occurring; an accident or casualty.— 
2. In physics, the manner of falling on, or 
the direction in which a body, or a ray of 
light, heat, &c., falls upon any surface. 

In equal incidences there is a considerable inequa- 
lity of refr.'ictions. Neivton. 

—Angle of inddcnce, the angle formed by 
the line of incidence, and a lino drawn from 
the point of contact, perpendicular to the 
plane or surface on which the body im- 
pingea Thus, if a body A impinges on the 
plane db at the point B, and a perpendicu- 
lar BH be drawn, then the angle abh is 
geiierallv called the angle 
of incidence, and abd 
the angle of inclination. 

Some authors, however, 
make abd the angle of 
incidence and abh the 
angle of inclination. In 

a llies, the line of dircc- 
ou in which a ray is pro- 
pagated,aB A B, Is called the line qf incidence, 
or the incident ray, and the point b whore 
an incident ray meets the refiecting or re- 
fracting surface is called the point qf inci- 
dence. Also, BH is called the axis of inci- 
dence. It is a fundamental principle in 
optics that the angle of incidence abh is 
equal to the angle of reflection H bc, where 
AB is the incident ray and BC the reflected 
ray. (See Reflection.) When an elastic 
body strikes a hard and fixed plane it re- 
bounds from the plane, making the angles 
of incidence and reflection equal 
Xhddenqy fk Incidence (which 

seel 

Incldeilt (in'si-dentX a, [L. incidens, inei- 
dentio, ppr. of inddo, to fall into or upon. 
See Incidence. ] l. Falling or striking upon, 
as a ray of light upon a reflecting surface. 
See Incident ray, in optics, under Inci- 
dence.— 2. Coming or happening occasion- 
ally, or not in the usual course of things, or 
not according to expectation or in connec- 
tion with the main design; casual ; fortuit- 
ous. 

As the ordinary course of common affairs is dis- 
posed of by general laws, so likewise nien's rarer 
incident necessities and uUlities should be with spe- 
cial equity considered. Hooker. 

8. Liable to happen; apt to occur; hence, 
naturally happening or appertaining; as, 
intemperate passions incident to human na- 
ture; diseases incident to a climate; mis- 
fortunes inddent to the poor. * All chances 
incident to man’s frail life.’ Shak. *Xhe 
studies tncufrnf to his profession.’ MQward. 

4 Appertaining to or following another 
thing, called the prindpal; as, a court baron 
is inddent to a manor; rent is inddent to a 
reversion; timber-trees are inddent to the 
freehold, Ac.— Inddent proposition, in logic, 
a proposition introduced by who, which, 
whose, whom, Ac. ; as, Julius, whose surname 
was Cossar, overcame Fomp^. 

Inddent (in'si-dent), n. 1. Tnat which falls 
out or takes place; an event; casualty; what 
happens. 

No penon, no inddent in the play but must be of 
use to carry on the mala dei4gn. Drydett. 



% In law, a tiling necessarily depending 
upon, appertaining to, or passing with an- 
other that is more worthy, or principal. 

To every estate in lands the law has annexed cer- 
tain peculiar incidents which appertain to it as of 
course without being expressly enumerated. 

JSurriii. 

Syn. Event, occurrence, fact, circumstance, 
adventure, contingency, accident, casualty. 
Inddental (in-si-aenVal), a. 1. Happening 
as an occasional event, without regularity: 
coming without design; casual; accidental; 
as, an indderUal conversation; an inci- 
dental occurrence.— 2. Not necessary to the 
chief purpose; occasional 
By some persons religious duties appear to be re- 
garded as an incidental business. Rogers. 

—Accidental, Casual, Contingent, Fortuity 
ous, Inddental. Sec under Accidental. 
Inddental (in-si-denFal), n. An incident. 
[Rare.] 

So many weak pitiful incidentals attend on them. 

Pope. 

Inddentally (In-si-denFal-li), adv. In an 
incidental manner; casually; without inten- 
tion; accidentally; beside the main design; 
occasionally; as, I was inddentally present 
when the conversation took place. 

I treat either purposely or incidentally of colours. 

Beyle. 

InddentaJneBB (in-si-denFal-nes), n. State 
of being incidental [Rare.] 

Inddentlyt (in'si-dent-li), adv. OccasionBlly; 
by the way. 

It was ineidentty moved amongst the judges what 
should be done tot the king himself, who was at- 
tainted. Bacon. 

Indnerable (in-Bin’6r-a-blX a. That may be 
reduced to ashes; as, indnerable matter. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Incinerate (in-sin'^r-At), v. t [L.L. indnero, 
indneratum—L. in, into, and dnxs, dneris, 
ashes.] To bum to ashes. 

Incinerate t (in-8in'6r-&tX a. Burnt to ashes. 
Bacon. 

Incineration (in-sIn-Ar-a’shonX n. The act 
of incinerating or reducing to ashes by com- 
bustion. 

Indplence, Indpiency (in-si'pi-ens, in-si’- 
pi-en-si), n. The condition of being incipient; 
beginning; commencement 
Incipient (in-si'pl-ent), a. |L indpiens, 
incipientis, ppr. of indpio, to begin— m, 
and capio, to take.] Beginning; commenc- 
ing; beginning to show itself; as, the incipi- 
ent stage of a fever; xndpient light or day. 
Indpiently (In-si'pi-ent-ll), oav. In an 
incipient manner. 

Indrde (In-sAr^kl), v.t Same as Endrcle. 
Indrdd (In-ser'klet), n. A small circle. 
IndrciixnBcriptiblelcin-sAr-kum-skrip’ti-bIX 
a. [Prefixm, not, anuctreumsertpfib/e.] In- 
capable of being circumscribed or limited. 

InclrcamBcrlption(iii’BdrlcumBkrip”8honX 
n. Condition or quality of being incircum- 
Bcripiible or limitless. 

IncircumBpect(in-BAi^kum-8pekt),a. [Prefix 
tn, not, and drcuxnspeet] Not circumspect; 
heedless; regardless. 

Our fasliions of eating make u$ unlusty to labour, 

. . . incireumspect, inconsiderate, heady, rash. 

Tyndale. 

IndrciimBpection (in-sAr-kum-speVshon), 
n. [Prefix tn, not, and circumspection.] 
Want of circumspection ; heedlessness. ' llie 
indroumspecHon of their belief.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Indae (in-sIzO. v.e. pret. A pp. indeed; ppr. 
inddng. [Fr. indser; L. tncitfo, indsum— 
in, into, and ccedo, to cut.] To cut in; to 
carve. 

1 on this grave thy epitaph incise. Careto. 

IndBed (in-sl2d'X a. Cut; made by cutting; 
as, an incised wound; indeed lips.— Jneured 
leaf, in bot. a leal irregularly, deeply, and 
sharply cut 

Indseiy (tn-slsll), adv. In the manner of 
incisions or notchea Eaton. 

IndBlon (in-sFzhonXn. 1. 'The act of incising 
or cutting into a substance. * To sever by 
incision . . . a sore, the gangrene of a limb.’ 
Milton.— 2. Fig. sharpness; trenchancy. 

The bards performed the function of public cen- 
sors with sharp incisikt. Prqf. Biackie 

8. That which is produced by incising; a 
separation of the substance of any body 
made by a sharp instrument; a cut; a gash. 
4t Separation or dissolution of viscid mat- 
ter by acids or drugs of any kind. 

Abstersion is a scouring off. or incision of viscous 
humours. Bacon. 

InolBiVU (in-si^sivX a. [Fr. inddf, incisive, 
from L. incufo, mdsum, to cut into. See 
Incision.] l. Having the quality of cutting 
into or dividing the substance of anything. 


ch, ehsdn; So. loeA; g, go; J,iob; t, Fr. ton; ng, slug; th, lAen; tb, thin; w, 


wh, whig; lb, amre.— See Key. 
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2. Sharply and clearly expressive; penetrat- 
ing; trenchant; sharp; acute. 

The late Professor Perrier . . . has done much, in 
his own beautiful, eai^cr, utnxive w.iy, to build up a 
system of true creative spiritual philosophy. 

SfolsMaH newspaffr. 

3. t Having the power of breaking up or dis- 
solving viscid or coagulated humours. */n- 
cisive liquors.' Uvyle.— Incisive fee f A. the 
fore teeth, the incisors.— /^tcuriiTe 6o/iee, in 
amt. the bones of tlie upper Jaw, so named 
from containing the incisors. 

Incisor (ill- siz’^r), H. [L.1 111 roof, afore 
tooth; one of those teeth the special task of 
which is to cut, bite, or separate. 

InclBOry (in-srzo-ri), a. Having the quality 
of cuttiiig. 

Incisure (in-sPzliur), n. [L. incisura, from 
incido, incisum, to cut into. See Incision.] 
A cut; a place opened l)y cutting; an inci- 
sion. *A deep incisure up iuto the head.' 
Uerham. 

Incitant (in'sl-tant), n. [L. incitans, uiei- 
tantis, ppr. of incito, to set in rapid motion. 
See Incite.] That which excites; a stimu- 
lant. Smart. 

Incitation (in-sit-a'shon), n. [L. ineitatio, 
ineitationis. Sec INCITE.] 1. The act of 
inciting or moving to action; incitement.— 

2. That which incites to action; that which 
ronses or prompts; incitement; motive; 
incentive. * The strongest and noblest in- 
citation to honest attempts.' Tatter. 

Incite (in-sit'), v.t. pret. <& pp. incited; ppr. 
imiting. [L. incito- in, on, and cifo, to urge, 
to rouse.] To move to actiou; to stir up; 
to spur oil. 

Antinchus. when lie incited Prusias to join in war, 
set before him the greatness of the Romans. Bacon, 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite. Shak. 

Stn. To stimulate, instigate, spur, goad, urge, 
rouse, provoke, excite, encourage, prompt, 
animate. 

Incitement (in-slt'meut), n. l. The act of 
inciting or state of being incited. 2. That 
which incites the mind or moves to action; 
motive; incentive; impulse; spur; stimulus; 
encouragement. 

From the long records of distant ago. 

Derive inciutnents to renew thy rage. Po/e. 

Inciter (in-slt'Ar), n. One who or that which 
incites or moves to action. 

All this which I have depaiiit*^d to thee are inniers 
and rousers <jf my iniiul. SMeitott. 

Incitingly <in-sit'ing-li), adv. So as to 
excite to action. 

Incito-motor.Indto-motory fin'si-td-nu/'- 

tor, iii'8i-tfi-m6"to-rl), n. In anat a term 
applied to an action the reverse of excito- 
motor, as in the case of muscular motion, 
which commences in the nervous centres 
and excites the muscles to contraction. 
Dunglison. 

Indvil (in-si'vil), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
ciVif.] Not civil; rude; unpolite. 

Indvllity (in-si-viri-tll, n. [ iTeflx in, not, 
and eivuity.] 1. Wont of civilization; un- 
civilized state. 

By this means infinite numbers of souls may be 
brought from their Idolatry, bloody sacrifices, ignor- 
ance, and incivility t to the worshipping of the true 
God. Raleigh. 

2. Want of courtesy; rudeness of manners 
toward others; impoliteness. TUlotson.— 

3. An act of rudeness or ill breeding. 

No person offered me the lca.st incivility. Ludlow. 

Syn. Impoliteness, uncourteousness, unman- 
nerliness. disrespect, rudeness. 
Indvllisation (in-Bi'vil-!z-a"8hon), n. [ i^eflx 
in, not, and civilization.] Tlie state of being 
uncivilized; want of civilization; barbarism. 
Wright. 

IndvlUy (in-si'vil-li), adv. Uncivilly; rudely. 
Indyism (In-sl'vizmX n. [Prefix in, not, and 
civism. ] Wan t of civlsm ; want of patriotism 
or love to one’s country; unfriendliness to 
the state or goveniment of which one is a 
citizen. Macaulay. [Rare.] 

Indamatlon t (in-klam-a'shon), n. Sliout; 
exclamation. 'Rend their throats with in- 
elamations.* Bp. Hall. 
IndaBP(in-kla8pO,T.f. Enclasp (which see). 

* The Battering ivy who did ever see 

Inclasp the huge trunk of an aged tree) ' 

Indayated (in-klav'at-ed). a. [L. in, into, 
and clavatus, pp. of elavo, to fasten with 
a nail, from elavus, a nail.] Set; fast fixed. 
Inde (ing'kl), n. Same as Inkle. 
Indemency (in-kle'men-si), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being inclement: (a) want 
of clemency; want or mildness of temper; 
unmeroif Illness; harshness; severity. *The 
inelemeney of the late pope.' Hall. (6) 


Roughness; boisterousneas; storminess; se- 
vere cold, Ac. * The inclenumcies of morn- 
ing air.* Pope. 

Inclement (in-kle'ment), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and element] Not clement: (a) destitute 
of a mild and kind temper; void of tender- 
ness; unmerciful; severe; harsh. (A) Physi- 
cally severe or harsh; rough; stormy; bois- 
terous; rainy; rigorously cold, Ac.; as, 
ineUynent weather. * To guard the wretched 
from the inclement sky.* Pope. 

Indemently (in-kle'ment-li), adv. In an 
inclement manner. 

Inclinable (in-kliii'a-hl), a. [L. incUnabilis, 
from indino, to bend, to incline. See In- 
cline.] 1. Leaning; tending; as, a tower 
inclinable to fall. Bentley.— 2. Having the 
intellect, the feelings, or the will itinied or 
tending in a certain direction; inclined; 
somewhat disposed; as, a mind uiclinable 
to truth. 

Tho very constitution of a multitude is not so in- 
clinable to save as to destroy. FuiUr. 

Indlnableness (iii-klin'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being inclinable; inclination. 

Indlnation (in-klin-a’sliun), n. [L. inclin- 
atio, indinatumis, from indino, to bend, to 
incline. See Incline.] 1. The act of in- 
clining; a leaning; any deviation from a 
direction or position regarded ns the normal 
one; a bending downwards; as, the indina- 
lion of the head in bowing. 

There was a pleasant arbour, not by art. 

But of the trees' own inclination, made. Spenser. 

2. In geoin. anti tneeh. the mutual approach, 
tendency, or leaning of two bodies, flues, or 
planes to wan Is each other, so as to make 
an angle at the point where they meet, or 
wlicre tiicir lines of tiiroc- 
tion meet. This angle is ^ 

called the a^ngle of indi- 
tuition; thus, the angle 

of inclination cab is the J ^ > 

measure of the Inciina- ^ 
tion of the two lines CA, 

BA.— .3. A set or bent of the mind or will; 
tendency, proclivity, or propensity ; a dis- 
position more favoiiralde to one thing or 
person than to another; feeling; desire; 
wish. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a 
willing of that thing. South. 

It does not, however, appear that in thills so inti- 
mately connected with the happiness of life as mar- 
riage and the choke of an etnpinyment. i>arents 
have any right to force the inclinations of their chil- 
dren. Beattie. 

4. A person for whom or that fur which one 
has a liking or preference. * Monsie ur Iloef t, 
who was a great inclination of iniue.' Sir 
W. Temple.- b. In pharmacy, the act by 
whicli a clear liquor is poured off from some 
sediment by merely stooping the vessel; 
decantation. —Inclination qf an orbit, in 
astron. the angle which an orbit makes with 
the ecliptic. - /neffnaftaa or dip of the 
needle. See under Di p. — Bent, Bias, Inclina- 
tion. See under Bent. — Syn. Obliquity, 
slope, slant, leaning, tendency, bent, proue- 
ness, bias, propensity, prepossession, predi- 
lection, feeling, desire, affection, wish. 

Inclinatorily O^-i^ib^'c^do-ri-li), adv. in 
an inclined manner; with iticlination; ob- 
liquely. 

IncUnatOXT (in-klin'a-to-ri), a. Having the 
quality of leaning or inclining. 

Incline (In-klluo, V.i. pret. A pp. indined; 
npr. indining. [L. indino, to incline— in, 
in, on. and elino. Or. klinO, to bend; allied 
to K. lean (which see).] 1. To deviate from 
a direction which is regarded as normal ; to 
bend down; to lean; to tend; as, converg- 
ing lines incline toward each other; a road 
inclines to the north or south.— 2. To be 
disposed ; to have some wish or desire ; to 
tend, as towards an opinion, course of action, 
Ac. 

Their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech. 

Judg. lx. 3. 

Incline (tn-klln'), v.t l. To cause to deviate 
from a line, position, or direction; to give a 
leaning to; to direct; as^ indine the column 
^j^t to the east; indvie your head to the 

A towering structure to the palace joined ; 

To this his steps the thoughtful prince iMclined. 

Pope. 

2. To give a tendency or propension to; to 
turn; to dispose. 

Incline my heart unto thy testimonies. Ps. cxix. 36. 

3. To bend; to cause to stoop or bow; as, to 
incline the head or the body in acts of rever- 
ence or civility. 


With due respect my body I inclined. 
As to some being of superior kind. 


Dfyden. 


Incline (in-klin'), n. An inclined plane; an 
ascent or descent, as in a road or railway; 
a slope. 

Inclined (In-kllnd'), p. and a. 1. Having a 
leaning or tendency; disposed. -2. In hot. 
curved with the convex side up. —Inclined 
plane, in mech. a plane inclined to the hori- 
zon, or forming with a horizontal plane any 
angle whatever excepting a right angle. It 
is one of tlie mechanic powers. Tlie figure 



ABC represents an inclined plane; A c is the 
plane properly so called; OB the height of 
the plane, BA its base, and bac the angle 
of inclination or elevation. The power ne- 
cessary to 'sustain any weight on an inclined 
plane is to the weight as %e height of the 
plane to its length, or as CB to CA. Hence, 
the less the height of the plane in propor- 
tion to its length, or the less the angle of 
inclination, the greater the mechanical 
effect. The inclined plane enables us to 
raise a given weight along an inclined sur- 
face to a given elevation with less expense 
of force than would be retiuired to iwe it 
perpendicularly to the same elevation. 

Indiner (in-klln'Ar), n. Ooe who or that 
which inclines; specifically, an inclined 
dial. 

Inclinometer (in-klin-om'ct-6r), n. [L. tn- 
ditw, to bend, and Gr. metron, a measure.] 
In elect, an apparatus for determining tiio 
vertical element of the magnetic force. 

Indlp (in-klipO» v.t [i’refix in, and dijL] 
To grasp; to Inclose; to surround. 

Whate'er the ocean pairs, or sky inclips. 

Is thine if thou wilt have it. Shak. 

Indoister (In-klols't^r), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
cloister,] Baine as JStwloister. Lovelace. 

Indiose (in-kl6z'), v.t. pret. A pp. ‘inclosed; 
ppr. inclosing. [Prefix in, and dose.] 1. To 
surround; to shut in; to confine on all sides; 
to shut up; to environ; to encompass; as, 
to inclose a field with a fence; to inclose a 
fort or an army with troops; to inclose a 
town with walls. 

How many evils have inclosed me round I Shak. 

2. To separate from common grounds by a 
fence; as, to inclose lands. — 3. 'To cover with 
a case, wrapper, or envelope; to cover under 
seal; as, to inclose a letter or a bank-note. 

4 . t To put into harness. 

They went to coach and their horse inclose. 

Chapman. 

Ineloser (in-klfiz'6r), n. One who or tliat 
which incloses; one who separates land 
from common grounds by a fence. 

Indosure (in-klC'zhfir), n. 1. The act of In- 
closing or state of being inclosed; shut up 
or encompassed; specifically, the separa- 
tion of laud from common ground iuto dis- 
tinct possessions by a fence; appropriation 
of things common.— 2. That which is in- 
closed; a space inclosed or fenced; a space 
comprehended within certain limits. 

Within the inclosure there was a great store of 
houses. liatkluyi. 

8. That which incloses, as a fence. ^ Break- 
ing our vnclosure every moon.* Sir T. 
Broume, 

Didoud (in-kloud'), V. t [Prefix in, and doud. ] 
To darken; to obscure; to encloud. 

Indllde (in-klfidO^ v.t. pret. A pp. induded; 
ppr. including. [L. ineludo—in, in, and 
elaudo, to shut up.] 1. To confine wltiiln; 
to hold; to contain; as, the shell of a iiut 
includes the kernel. * The shell indudes a 
pearl.* Johnson. [Rare.]— 2. To comprise; 
to comprehend ; to contain ; as. Great Bri- 
tain includes England, Scotland, and Wales. 

The loss of such a lord includes all harm. Shak. 

8.t To conclude or terminate. 

Come, let us go; we will include all Jars 

With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity. Shah. 

SYN. To comprise, comprehend, embrace, 
contain, Involve. 

Induded (in-klfid'ed),jp. and a. Contained; 
comprehended. — IneCudsd style, in hot a 
style which does not project beyond the 
mouth of the corolla, as in the pea and 
dead-nettle.— /nefuded stamens, in hot sta- 
mens which do not project beyond the 
mouth of the corolla, as in the Cinchona. 


Fate, fSr, fat, fgU; mfi, met, hhr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; So. tey. 
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Inoludibla (In-kioa^i bl), a. Capable of 
beiug included. Bentham. 

Inoluaa (in*klti' 8 a), n. IL. includo, to In- 
close.] Ouvier's name for a tribe of lamel- 
li branchiate molluscs, the animals of which 
have the mantle open at the anterior ex- 
ti'einlty, or near the middle only, for the 
passage of the foot; at the posterior end it 
IS prolonged Into tubes of great length, as 
in the razor-shells. The bivalves of this 
tribe ore remarkable for their powers of 
burrowing into clay, sand, wood, or oven 
stonv rock. It includes the Teredo navalie 
(nr ship-borer), the Pholas, &c. 

Inolaalon (in-klCl'zhon), n. [L. incluein, from 
itusludo, inclmuin, to shut in. See iMCLODJS. ] 
The act of including, or state of being in- 
cluded. 

The Dutch should have oblij^ed themselves to 
make no peace without the tnctnsion of their allies. 

TempU. 

Indluaive (in-klu'siv), a. [Fr. from 

L. itieludo, inclimim, to shut in. See IN- 
CLUDB.] 1. Inclosing; encircling. 

The influHve verge 

or golden metal that must round niy brow. Skak. 


2 . Comprehended in the number or sum; com- 
prehending the stated limit or extremes; as, 
from Monday to Saturday inclufdve, that is, 
taking in both Monday and Saturday. 
Inclusively (iu-klu'siv-li), adv, in an in- 
clusive manner; so as to include; as, from 
Monday to Saturday inclusively. 
InclynUlgt (in-klin'ing), ppr. Bowing. 
Spenser. 

mcoach (in-koch'), v.t tX and 

coacA.] To place or convey in a coach. 
[Rare.] 

Inooactft Incoacted t (in-kd-akt^in-k^-akV- 

ed), a. [L. tX not. and coactns, pp. of coyo, 
to constrain.] Unconstrained. 
Inooag^Ulable (In-ko-ag'n la-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and eoagulable.] Not coagulablts 
incapable of being coagulated or concreted. 
Incoalescence (in-kd-al-es'cns). n. [Prefix 
fX uot, and coalescence.] Want of coales- 
pence. 

Inopcted t (in-kokt'ed), a. N ot digested ; in- 
digestible. V//icocfcd crudities.' Bp. HalL 
IncoerdUe (in-ko-Sra'i-bl). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and coercible.] 1 . Not to be coerced or 
compelled; incapable of being compelled or 
forced. In ehem, incapable ot l)eing re- 
duced to a liquid form by any amount of 
pressure: formerly said of certain gases. 
Incoesdstance (in-ku-egs-lst'ens), n. [Pre- 
fix tX not, and coexislcficc.] A not existing 
together. 

Incog (in-kogO, adv. [Clontr. from inco/i?iito.] 
In concealment; in disguise or under an 
assumed name; in a manner not to be 
known. 

But if you're rough, and use him like a dog, 
Depend upon it he’ll remain yUatson. 

Inoofjltability (in-ko'ji-ta-bir'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being incogitable or incapable of 
being made the object of thought. 

We then predicate incogitability^ and if we do not 
always predicate, as an equivalent, non-existence, we 
shall never err. Sir W' Hamilton. 


Incogitable (in-ko'Jit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and cogitable.] Not cogitable; incap- 
able of being thought of; incapable of being 
made the object ox thought. 

If Schelling's hypothesis appear to us incogitablt, 
that of Consin is seen to be self-contradictory. 

Sir fV. Hamilton. 

Inoogitanoe, Incogitanoy (in-ko^jit-ans, 
in-ko'jit-an-si), n. [L. ineogitantia, thought- 
lessness in, not^ and eogito, to think.] 
Want of thought or the power of thinking. 

Inoogltant (in-ko'jlt-ant), a. [L. ineogitam, 
ineogitanHs-^in, not, and eo^tans, ppr. of 
eogito, to think.] Not thinking; thought- 
less. 

Men^are careless and ineo^itaHi, and sUp into the 
pit of destruction before they are aware. Goodman. 

Dicogitantly (in-ko'jit-ant-ll), ado. With- 
out consideration. 

Incogitativa (In-ko^jit-at-iv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and eogUaiive.] Not cogitative: not 
thinking; wanting tne power of thought. 


Purely material _ 
. . we will call ini 


, as clippingi of our beards, 
\tive beings. Locke. 


Incogitattvity (in-ko'Jit-a-tiv^'i-ti). n. Qua- 
lity of being mcogltauve; want of thought 
or the power of thinking. [Rare. ] 


Cod may superadd a faculty of thinking to 
iativity. iPollaston, 


moognlaatfle (in-kog'niz-a-bix a. See In- 

OOQNIXABLB. 

Inoofl^aaaoe (in-kog^nlz-ans), n. See In- 

COQNIZAMOB. 

IncognlBant(in-kog^niz-ant),a. SeelNOoa- 
NIZANT. 


Incognita (in-kog'nl-ta), n. [It.] A female 
who is unknown or In disguise; the state of 
a female's being In disguise or unknown. 
Incognito (in-kog'ui-td), a. or adv. [It. 8 p. 
and Fr., from L ineog-nitus, unknown— in, 
not, and eognitus, known.] Unknown; in 
concealment; in a disguise; in an assumed 
character and under an assumed name. 
Incognito (in-kog'ni-td), n. 1 . One unknown, 
or in disguise, or under an assumed name.— 
2 . Concealment; state of concealment; as- 
sumption of a disguise or feigned charac- 
ter. 

His inro/grfti/a was endangered. Sir IV. Scott. 

Incognizable, Incognisable (iii-kog^niz- 
a-bl or in-konlz-a-bi), a. [Prefix i 7 i, not, 
and coanizable.] Not cognizable; incapable 
of being recognized, known, or distin- 
guished; incapable ot beiug thoroughly cx- 
plorad or investigated. 

The Lettish race, not a primitive stock of the Skivi, 
but a distinct branch, now become incognisable. 

tv. Tooke. 

Ah 1 let us make no claim 
On life's ifuognisable sea 
To too exact a steering of our wjiy. 

Alatt. Arnold. 

Incognizance, Incognisance (in-kog^ni- 
zaiis or iii-kon^i-zans), n. Failure to recog- 
nize, know, or apprehend. 

This incognisance may be explained on three pos- 
sible hypotiieses. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Incognizant, Inoognlsant (in-kog'ni-zant 
or iu-koii'i-zant), a. Not cognizant; failing 
to notice or apprehend. 

Of the several operations themselves, as acts of 
volition, wc arc wholly incogptisant. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Incognoaoibllity (in-kog-noa'i-bil^'i-ti), n. 
The state of being incognoscible, or not cap- 
able of being known. | 

The incoguoxcibility of the Uw, and its extreme 
uncertainty, rentier a resort to the tribunals often 
necessary for obtaining Justice. y. S. Mitt. j 

Incognoscible (iu-kog-nosl-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and cognoscible.] Not coraoscible; 
incapable of being comprehended, known, 
or distinguished; incognizable. 

Incoherence (In-kC-hoi'^enR), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and coherence.] The quality of being 
incoherent: (a) want of coherence; want of 
cohesion or adherence: looseness or uncon- 
nected state of parts, as of a powder. ( 6 ) Want 
of connection in ideas, language, <&c.: in- 
congruity; Inconsistency: want of agree- 
ment or dependence of one part on another; 
as, the incoherence ot arguments, facts, or 
principles. 

1 find that laying the intermediate ideas nakeil in 
their due order shows the incoherence of the argu- 
mentations better than syllogisms. Locke. 

Incohcrency (In-kd-hdricn-si), ti. Incoher- 
ence (which see). 

Incoherent (in-kO har'ent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and coherent] Not coherent: (a) want- 
ing cohesion; loose; unconnected; not fixed 
to each other: applied to material substan- 
ccB. 'A thousand incoherent pieces.' Swift 
(b) Wanting coherence or agreement; liicun- 
gnious; iucuiisistciit; having no dependence 
of one part on another ; as, the thoughts of 
a tireaming man and the language of a mad- 
man are incoherent 

This historian of men and manners goes on in the 
same rambling incoherent manner. ff'arburton. 

Inooherentlfic (in-kd-hcrient-irik), a. [E. 
incoherent, and L facio, to make.] Causing 
incoherence. Coleridge, 

Incoherently (in-kO-her'ent-li), adv. In an 
incoherent manner; inconsistently; without 
coherence of parts. 'Siieaking irrationally 
and ineohere ntly. ' Broome. 
Ihcoherentneaa (In-kd-h^rient-ne 8 ),n. Want 
of coherence; incoherence. 

Incolnddence (In-kC-in^si-dens), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and coincidence.] Want of coinci- 
dence or agreement. 

moolnddent (In-kd-in'si-dont). a. [Prefix 
in, not, and eoincid»ent.] Not coincident; 
not agreeing in time, place, or principle. 
Incolumltyt (ln-k 6 -luni'i-ti), n. [L. inco- 
lumitas, from incolumis, safe.} Safety ; se- 
curity. 

Inoomblnet (in-kom-bln'X v-l [Prefix in, 
not, and combine.] To refuse to combine 
or unite; to disagree; to differ. 

To sow the sorrow of man's nativity with seed of 
two incoherent and incombining dispositions. 

Milton. 

IncombroU8,t a. Cumbrous; cumbersome. 
Chaucer. 

X&combuiUbmty (in-kom-bustlWi-ti), 
fi. The quality of being incombustible. 

* Amianthus (remarkable) for its incombus- 
tibUity." Bay. 


' Inoombaztible (In-kom-bust^i-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and emnbustible.] Not combust- 
ible; incapable of being burned, decomposed, 
or consumed by fire. 

In Euboea's isle, 

A wondrous rock Is found, of which are woven 
Vests incombnsiibte. Dyer. 

IncombufltibleneBB ( In-kom-bustl-bl-nes ), 
n. Incombustibility. 

IncomhuBtlbly (in-kom-bust'i-bli), adv. 80 
as to resist combustion. 

Income (tn'kum), n. 1. 1 The act of coming 
in; admittance; Ingress; introduction. 'At 
mine inctyme 1 louted low.* Drant—2. That 
which comes or has come in; specifically, 

g o that gain which a person derives from 
is labour, business, or property of any kind; 
receipts or emoluments i'egularly accruing 
from property or office; the annual receipts 
of a private person or a corporation; re- 
venue... 

Income ... is of recent introduction, though 
Saxon in its elements and form, and it is generally 
applied to the pecuniary product of estates, offices, 
or occupations, and even when used with respect to 
lands, its signification is confined to the money re- 
ceived for rent, or the net profit accruing from the 
sale of the crops. It corresponds very closely to the 
German cinkommen in etymology, structure and sig- 
nification, and is a good examuie of verbal affinity 
between a Teutonic dialect ana our own. 

G. P. Marsh. 

(b) [Scotch.] A disease affecting any part of 
the body, which has no known or apparent 
cause; as distinguished from a disease in- 
duced by accident or contagion. 

Her wheel . . . was nae langer of ony use to her, 
for she had got an income in the right arm, and 
cuudna spin. Galt. 

(c) Inspiration, courage or zeal, supematur- 
ally imparted. [Obsolete and rare.] 

1 would then make in and steep 
My income in their blood. Chapman. 

Incomer (in'kum-Sr), n. 1. One who comes 
in; one who succeeds another, as a tenant of 
land, houses, d:c.-2. [Scotch.] One resi- 
dent in a place, but not a native; one who 
enters a company, society, or the like. 
Income-tax (inlcum-taks). n. An assessed 
tax of so much per £1 on all incomes, emolu- 
ments. profits, Ac., or on all above a certain 
amount. 

Incoming (iulcum-ing), a. l. Coming in, as 
on occupant; as, an incoming tenant— 
2 . Coming in, as the produce of labour, pro- 
perty or business; accruing. *K full t/i- 
coming profit on tne product of his labour.* 
Burke.S. [Scotch.] Ensuing; as, the in- 
eoming week. 

Incoming (inlium-ing), n. 1 . The act of 
comiiigm, entering, or arriving. 'Begin- 
ning to take an interest in the incomings 
and outgoings of the trains.' Dickens. — 
2. That which comes in; income; gain; source 
of revenue. 

Many incomings are subject to great fluctuations. 

Tooke. 

Incomlty (In-koml-tl), n. [Prefix tX not, 
and conuYy (which see).] Want of comity; 
iuciviUty. 

Incommendam. [LLJ By favour; as, to 
hold a vacant living in commendam. to hold 
it by favour of the crown, till a proper pas- 
tor is provided. 

IncommenBurabiUty ( in-koni-men'sfi ra- 
bil' i-ti), n. The quality or state of being 
incommensurable. 

IncommenBuxuble (in-kom-men'sC-ra-bl), 
a. [l^fix in, not, and commemurable.] 
Not commensurable; having no common 
measure; as, two quantities are incommen- 
surable when no third quantity can be found 
that is an aliquot part of both. 
IncommenBurable ( in-kom-men'sfi-ra-bl ), 
n. One of two or more quantities which 
have no common measure. 
Ineommenaurabl6n6BB(in-kom-men'sfi-ra- 
bl-nes), n. Incommensurability, 
meommensurably (in-kom-men'sa-m-biJ), 
adv. In an incommensurable manner. 
IneommenBUrate (in-kom-men'sfi-r&t), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and comtnefisurate.] 1. Not 
commensurate; not admitting of a common 
measure.— 8. Not of equal measure or ex- 
tent; not adequate; as, our means are tn- 
eammensurate toouT wants.— S yn. Unequal, 
inadequate, insufficient. 
InoommenBurately (in-kom-men'sfi-rftt-li)^ 
adv. Not in equal or due measure or pro- 
portion. 

InooiiuiiiiiBiiratenaBB (in-kom-men'sfi-r&t- 
nes), n. State of being incommensurate. 
InoomoilBOibiO (in-kom-mis*i-bl), a, [Prefix 
in, not, earn, with, and miwiblfl.l Incap- 
able of being commixed or mutiially mixed. 


oh, sAain; Ch, Sc. lock; g, go; i,Job; li, IV. ton; ng, sing; th; then; th, fAlii; w, trig; wh, tvAIg; ih, azure.— See Kby. 
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Xnoominlztlire (iii-kom-miks'ttir), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not» and emmixiure,] A state of 
being unmixed. 

Inoonunodatet (in-kom'm6-d&t), v.t pret 
A pp. ineommodated; ppr. iwonvmdati/^. 
[L. ineominodo, ineommodatum, from in- 
eotnmodunt inconvenient— in, not, and coin- 
rncxius, convenient. See Commodious.] To 
Incommode. * Inco^ntnodaUd with a resty 
horse.* Bp. UaU. 

Inooniniodatloxi (in-kom'mO-da'^shon), n. 
State of being ineommodated or incom- 
moded. 

Incommode (in-kom-m6d0> v.t pret. & pp. 
incommoded; ppr. incommoding. (Fr. in- 
eonunoder; JL incommodo, to bo troublesome 
to any one. See Incommoda.te.] To give 
inconvenience to; to give trouble to; to dis- 
turb or molest; to worry; to put out; as, 
visits of strangers at unseasonable hours in- 
commode a family. 

Temporal pressures and adversities . . . may 
sometimes iPMmmadt the man, yet can never reach 
the saint. South. 

SYN. To discommode, disturb, trouble, mo- 
lest, inconvenience, worry. 

Inconunodementt (in-kom-m6d'meut), n. 
The act of incommoding, or state of being 
incommoded; inconvenience. Cheync. 

IncommodlOUB (in-kom-mo'dl-us), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and commodious.} Not commodi- 
ous ; inconvenient ; tending to incommode; 
not affording ease or advantage; unsuitable; 
giving trouble; annoying. 

I m.ay safely say that all the ostentation of our 

f 'randees is just like a train, of no use in the world, 
)ut horribly cumbersome and intommodious. 

Cowper. 

lucommodiously (in-kom-mo'di-us-li), adv. 
In an incommodious manner; inconveni- 
ently; unsuitably. 

Incommodiouflaeas (in-kom-md'di-us-nes), 
n. The condition or quality of being in- 
commodious; inconvenience; unsuitable- 
ness. 

Incommodity t (in-kom-modl-ti), n. [L. sti- 
cammoditae. See iNCOMMODATE.] Incon- 
venience; trouble; disadvantage. * The in- 
eommodUies ... of usury.* Bacon. * A great 
ineommodity to the body.* Jer. Taylor. 
Inoommunlcablllty (lu-kom-md^ni-ka-biF^- 
i'ti), n. [From imommunicable. } The 
quality of being incommunicable, or incap- 
able of being imparted to another. 
InGOxnmimlcable (in-kom-mu'nl-ka-bl), a. 

[ Prefix in, not, and communicable.} 1. Not 
cotiiiuunicable ; incapable of being commu- 
nicated, told, or imparted to others. 

One supreme excellency, which was incommum- 
cabU to any creature. Stillingjteet. 

Incopnmunicable revelation-s of the divine love. 

SoiUh. 

2. Uncommunicative. [Rare.] 

About the Essays or Colloquies 1 can tell nothing; 
Murray being incopnmunuable. Southey. 

Iiifto mmiinl nfl.hlftnARg(in-knm-mu^ni-ka-lil. 
nes), n. Iticoinmniiicability. 
Incommimloably ( in- kotn-inu^ n i-ka - bli ), 
ado. In a manner not to be imparted or 
communicated. 

Incoxninunicatedt ( in-kom-mu'ni-kat-ed ), 
a. [Prefix tn, not, and communicated.} Not 
communicated or imparted. 

Excellences, so far as we know, incommunicatod 
to any creature. Dr. H. More. 

IncommunicatingtCin-kom-mfi'ni-kat-lng), 
a. [Prefix in, not, and communicaHtw.} 
Having no communion or intercourse with 
each other; as, an administration in incom- 
municating hands. Ualee. 
Incommunicative (in-kom-mu'ni-ka-tiv), 
a. [Prefix in, not, and communveative.} 
1. Not communicative; not free or apt to 
Impart to others in conversation. •• 2. Not 
disposed to hold communion, fellowship, or 
intercourse with. *The Chinese ... an 
ineommunieatioe nation.* Goodrich. 
Incommunlcatively (in-kom-ma'ni-kA-tiv- 
li), adv. In an incommunicative manner. 
InoommunieativeneBft (ln-kom-ma'ni-k&- 
tiv-nes), n. The quality of being incommu- 
nicative. 

Inoommutability (in-kom-mat'a-biPi-ti), 
n. The condition or quality of being in- 
commutable. 

Incommutable (in-kom-mfit'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not. and eommutabU. ] N ot commut- 
, able; incapable of being exchanged wi^ 
another. 

Inoommutablenese (In-kom-m&Pa-bl-nea), 
n. IncommutabtUty. 

moommutably (in-kom-mQtVbliX adv. 
Without recimocal change, 
laoompactk InoomiiaotM (indcom-pakt' 
in-kom-pakt'ed), a. [Prefix in, not, and 


compact.} Not compact; not having the 
parts firmly united; not solid, 
moomiiarable (in-kom'pa-ra-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and cotnparable.} Not comparable; 
admitting of no comparison with othei-s ; 
without a match, rival, or peer; unequalled; 
irausoendent 

Her words do Miow her wit ineomparabU. Shak. 

A new hypothesis . . . which hath the incompar- 
able Sir Isaac Newton for a patron. It'arburtou. 

IncomparableneBa ^in-kom^pa-ra-bl-nes), 
n. The state or quality of being incompar- 
able; excellence beyond comparison. 
Incomparably (In-kom'pa-ra-bli), adv. In 
an incompar^le manner; beyond compari- 
son; without competition; in tlie highest 
degme; as, Newton was incomparably the 
greatest philosopher the English nation hail 
produced. 

There are the he.^ds of Antoninus Pius, the Faust- 
inas, and Marcus Aurelius, all utcomparably well 
cut. Addison. 

Incomparedt (in-kom-pardO, a. [Prefix in, 
not, and cmnparCd.} Not matched; werless. 
*That Mantuan poet's incompared spirit.' 
Spenser. 

Incompassiont (in-kom-pa'shon), n. [1*refix 
in, not^ and compassion.} Want of compas- 
sion or pity. 

We are full of incompassion ... we have little 
fellow-feeling of their griefs. Sandersopt. 

IncompaaBionate (In-kom-pa'shon-at). a. 
[Prefix tn, not, and compassionate. ] Not 
compassionate; void of compassion or pity; 
destitute of tendemess. Sherburne. 
IncompaBBlonately (in-kom-pa'shon-at-ll), 
adi;. In an iucompasMonate manner; with- 
out pity or tenderness. 
IncompaBBlonateneBB (In-kom-pa'shon-at- 
nes), n. Want ot compassion or pity. 
Granger. 

Incompatibility (m-kom-pati-bil"i-ti), n. 
The quality or condition of being incompat- 
ible; inconsistency; irreconcilabloncss. 

He overcame that natural ineompatibi/ity, which 
liuth been noted between the vulgar and the sove- 
reign favour. Pf'atton. 

Incompatible (in-kom-patl-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and cofmpatible.} 1. Not compatible ; 
incapable ot subsisting, being possessed, or 
being made to accord witli something else; 
incapable of harmonizing; as, persons of 
ituiompatible tempers. 

To have eflected that would have required a 
strength and obduracy of <:h.iracter ipicompattble 
with his meek and innocent nature. Southey. 

2. In chem. incapable ot coexisting in tlie 
same solution without mutual decomposi- 
tion or other chemical action on each other. 

3. In med. not suitable to be prescribed to- 
gether in the same formula, as lieing liable, 
when brought together, to chemical change, 
or as possessing opposite medicinal quali- 
ties; as, ineompaUhte mcdiolncis.— Incom- 
patible terms, in logic, terms which cannot 
both bo afiirmed of one subject— /neo^it- 
patible. Inconsistent, Incongruous. Things 
are incompatible when they cannot be har- 
munJuusly Joined, or made to act together 
or side by side; ineonsktent, when they can- 
not be adjusted to each other in accordance 
with some standard, so as to render a 
union improper or wrong; incongruous, 
when they arc not suited to each other, so 
that their union is unbecoming, or creates 
a feeling of strangeness or astonishment. 
Habitual levity is incompatible with the per- 
manent usefulness of a clergyman; inconsis- 
tent with his ordination vows ; and incon- 
gruous with his profession.— SYN. Inconsis- 
tent, incongruous, unsuitable, discordant, 
disagrcelna. Irreconcilable. 

Inoompatible (in-kom-pat'i-bl), n. One of , 
two or more tilings which cannot coexist; 
as. in ehem. one of two or more salts or 
other substances which cannot be united in 
solution without decomposition or cheinical 
change. 

Incompatitddliaflfi (In-kom-pat'i-bl-nesX n. 
Incompatibility. 

InoompatlVly (tn-kom*paVl-bli), adv. In an 
incompatible manner; inconsistently; incon- 
gruously. 

mooxnpeiUMtble (in-kom-pen^sa-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and eompensabls.} Not compens- 
able; incapable of being recompensed. 
Inoompetanoe, boompetaiiqy (fn-kom'pa- 
tens, in-kom'pB-ten-sl}, n. [Prefix in, not, and 
competence, competency.] I. The condition 
or quality of being incompetent; want of 
competence; inability, either physical, mo- 
ral, or intellectual; dniquoliflc^on; incapa- 
city; insufficiency; inadequacy; bm, the in 
competency ot infants or idiots; the ineom- 


peteney of the eyes to disceni the motions of 
the heavenly bodlea— 2. In laic, (a) wont of 
competency or legal fitness to be heard or 
admitted os a witness, or to ait or act as a 
Juror, in the trial of a cause, (b) The state 
of a Judge who cannot take cognizance of a 
cause brought before him; wont of Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Incompetent (in-kom'pd-tent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and contpetent.] Not competent: (a) 
wanting adequate strength, power, capacity, 
means, qualifications, 3bc. ; unable ; Incap- 
able; inadequate. * Incom^tent to perform 
the duties of the place.* Macaulay. 

Perhaps laymen, with equal advantages of parts 
and knowledge, are not the most tna/m/MitPitt Judges 
of sacred things. DtydtH. 

(I>) Wanting the legal or constitutional qua- 
lifications; as, a person convicted of perjury 
is an incompetent witness in a court of law 
or equity, f c) N ot permissible or admissible ; 
lying outsido one’s capacity, power, or 
right; unauthorized; as, such a defence was 
incompetent. 

Incompetently (in-kom'p§-tent-li), adv. In 
an incompetent manner ; insufficiently ; in- 
adequately; not suitably. 
Incompeublll'^t (in-kom-pet'i-biF'i-tiX n. 

Incompatibility. Sir M. Hale. 
Incompetible t(in-kom-pet'i-bl),a. Incom- 
patible. Hammond. 

Inccnnplete (In-kom-plSt'), a. [Prefix tn, 
not, and complete.} Not complete; not 
finished; imperfect; defective.— Incomplete 
flower, in hot. a flower which wants the 
calyx or corolla or both.— /ncoinpfefe eowa- 
tion, in math, an equation some of whose 
terms are wanting; or one in which the 
coefficient of some one or more of the powers 
of the unknown (luantity is equal to 0. 
Incompletely (iu-kom-piet'll), adv. In an 
incomplete manner; imperfectly. 
IncompleteneBB (in-kom-plet'nes), n. An 
unfiniriied state ; imperfectness ; defective- 
ness. 

Incompletlon (in-kom-pie'slion), n. In- 
completeness. 

Incomplez (In-kom^pleks), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and complex.} Not complex; uncom- 
pounded; simple. 

IncompUablet (in-kom-plFa-hl), a. [ITefix 
tn, not, and compliaUe.} Not disposed to 
comply. Mountagu. 

Incompliance (in-kom-plfans), n. [Prefix 
tn, not, and compliance.} The quality of 
I being incompliant; the act of not comply- 
ing; refusal or failure to comply; unyielding 
temper or constitution. 

Coniider the vast disproportion between the worst 
inconveniencft that can attend our inepmppfianct 
with men, and the eternal displeasure of an otTended 
God. Regers. 

Self-conceit produces peevishness and ineeppipli- 
ance of humour in things lawful and indifferent. 

TilieisoM. 

Incompliant (in-kom-plPant), a. [Plreflx in, 
not, and compliant.} Not compliant; un- 
yielding to request or solicitation; not dis- 
posed to comply. 

Incompllantly(in-kom-pl!'ant-li),adff. Not 

compliantly. 

Incompooedt (in-kom-nozdO> a. [Prefix in, 
not, and composed.} Not composed; dis- 
ordered; disturbed. 

Thus .Satan; and him thus the anarch old, 

With faltering speech and visage imemposed. 
Answer’d. Milten. 

IncompOBbdnaBBt (In-kom-pdz'ed-nes), n. 
The state of being Incomposed; want of 
composure. 

InoompOBltO (in-kom'pos-It), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and composUe.} Not composite; un- 
compouuded; simple.— /noon^^ofite mnn- 
Itere. Bame as Prims Numbers. Bee Pbimb. 
IncompoBBilMllty (In-kom-pos^sl-blFi-tlX 
n. [Prefix in. not, and ecmpossibmty.} The 
quality of being incompoMible; incapability 
of Joint existence; inconsistency with some- 
thing. [Bare.] 

The two different meanings afford, however, in 
many cases, two different results, as well In the rela- 
tion of /neompossibilHy as In the relation of limme- 
diate) Inference. Sir fV. HamtlteH. 

IncompOBBlblfi (in-kom-pos'si-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and eomponme.} Not possible 
to be or subsist with something else; incap- 
able of Jointexistenoe; incompatible. [Rare.] 

It may well be that a denial Is supported oaly by 
one or other of two imempessibl* contraries. 

Sir W. HamUtsm, 

IncomprehOllBet (in-kom'prfi-hens^O^ a. In- 
comprehensible. * Incimprehmseinvirtm." 
Marston. 

llicomprchcnfliUlity (in-kom^prC-hen'si* 
bll'l-tO, ^ quality of being inoompre* 
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hensible, or beyond the reach of human in- 
tellect; inconceivablenesB. 
InoomprelienBible (in-koni'pre-hen''Bi-b]), 
a* in, not, and cmnprehensible,] 

Not comprehensible: (a) not to be contained 
within limits. 

Presence everywhere in the sequel of an infinite 
and incomprehtnsibte substance. Hooker, 

(6) 'Phat cannot be comprehended or under- 
stood; that is beyond the reach of human 
intellect; inconceivable. 

And all her mimbcrcd stars, that seem to roll 
Spaces incomprehensibie. MUtoft, 

InoomprehenslblenesB (in-kom^pre-hen''- 
si-bl-nes), n. Incomprehensibility (which 
see). 

Inoomprebenslbly (in-kom'pre-hen''Hi-b1i), 
adv. In an incomprehensible manner; in- 
conceivably. 

Inoomprebenaion (In-kom'pre-hcn^'Bhnn), 
n. [Prefix in, not, and compreheTurion.] 
Want of comprehension or understanding. 
These mazes and incomprehensi<ms. Baam, 

Incomprebenaive (in-kom'prc-hon''Blv), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and comprehensive.] Not 
comprehensive; not extensive; limited. 

A most iucomprehensive and inaccurate title. 

Warton. 

Inoomprebenslvely (iii-koin'pre-b«n"8iv- 
li), adxi. Not comprehenaively; limitedly. 

These are received only upon trust, as incompre- 
hettsively revealed facts. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Inoomprebenaiveness (in-kom'pre-hen'^- 
siv-ues), n. Quality of being incomprehen- 
sive. 

Incompresslbllltv (in-koni-prcs'i-biPI-ti). 
n. The quality of being incompressible; the 
cluality of resisting compression, or of being 
incapable of reduction by force into a smaller 
compass. 

InoompreBSlble (in-kom-nres'l-bl). a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and compressible.] Not compres- 
sible; not capable of being reduced by force 
into a smaller compass; resisting compres- 
sion. 

IncoinpreBBibleneBB(ln-kom-pres'i-bl-ne8), 
n. Incompressibility. 

Incomputable (in-kom-puPa-bl), a. [Prefix 
m, not, and computable.] Not computable; 
incapable of being coinjiiited or reckoned, 
mconcealable (iu-kon-soPa-bl), a, [Prefix 
in, not, and comealable.] Not concealable; 
not to be hid or kept secret. 

The incoftcealab/e imperfections of ourselves. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Inconoeiyabllity (in-kon-sev^a-biPl-ti), n. 
The niinlity of being inconceivable; Incon- 
ceivardeneas. *The inconceivability of the 
Infinite.’ Hansel, 

We fall at once into the inconceittabilUy of an in- 
finite series of previous volitions. Sir IV. Hamilton, 

Inoonoeivable (In-kon-sdv'a-bl), a. [iTefix 
in, not, and conceivable: Fr. incow.evable.] 
Not conceivable; incapable of being con- 
ceived by the mind; incapable of being ex- 
plained by the human iiitolloct, or in ac- 
cordance with known principles or agencies; 
incomprehensible; as, it is tneonceivahle to 
us how the will acts in producing muscular 
motion. 

JnOOnoeiTableneBB (In-kon-seir'a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being inconceivable; incom- 
prehensibility. 

moonoeiyabiy (In-kon-sev^a-bli), adv. In 
an inoonceiv^de manner; in a manner be- 
yond comprehension, or beyond the reach 
of human intellect 

Ineonoaptlblet (in-kon-scp'ti-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and coneeptible,] Inconceivable. 
Sir M, JSalSm 

Inoonoernillff t (In-kon-sArnTng), a. Unim- 
portant: trivial. 'railing and inconcemtny 
matters.* Fuller. 

Inconoinnet (in-kon-sin'), a. Unsuitable. 
Cudworth, 

Inoondimlty (in-kon-sin^nl-tix n. [L. ineon- 
einnitas, from ineoneinnus. 8eo INCONCIK- 
Nous. J Want of concinnity, congruousness, 
or proportion; unsuitableneis. 

Such ia the ineoHciMni^ and insignificancy of Gro- 
Hub's interpreting of the six seals. Dr, Hi More. 

inoonoiimouB (in-kon-sln'nusX a. [Prefix 
sit, not, and eonotnnous.J Not concinnous; 
unsuitable; Incongruous; wanting propor- 
tion: disagieeablo to the oar; discordant 
Inoonelumntt (In-kon-klQd'ent), o. [L. in, 
not, and ooneludens, coneludenHa, ppr. of 
caneludo, to conclude.] Not inferring a 
conclusion or consequence. Ayliffe. 
Xbooniflildillff (in-kon-kllld'ing)^ a. [Prefix 
in, notb and eoneludiny.] Inferring no con- 
sequence. 

IlumcdUBlTB (in-kon-kia^ilTX a. [Prefix its, 


not, and eonelueive.] Not conclusive; not 
producing a conclusion ; not closing, con- 
cluding, or settling a point in debate or a 
doubtful question: as, an argument or evi- 
dence is ineonclueive when it does not ex- 
hibit the truth of a disputed case in sucii a 
manner as to satisfy the mind, and put an 
end to debate or doubt. 

'i‘he Constitutions confinti many frivolous precepts 
by texts of Scripture, which in these critical d.iys 
would be thought inconclusive. For exainpte, * A 
vintner's niuney must nut be accepted by the bisliou.' 
Why? Because I&«iias i. ax, according to the LXX., 
says, * Thy vintners mix wine with water.' yertin. 

Inconclufliyely (in-kun-klu'siv-li), adv. In 
un inconclusive manner. 
InconclUBlveneBB (iif-kon-klu^slv-ncs), n. 
The condition or quality of being incon- 
clusive. 

The weakness and inconciusiveness of a long, arti- 
ficial, and plausible discourse. Locke. 

inconcoett (in-kou-koktO,a. [Prefix m, not, 
and eencoet.] Iiiconcoctod. 'Crude and 
inconcoet.* Bacon, 

Inooncocted (in-kon-kokt'ed), a. [ Prefix in, 
not, and concoct] Not concocted or fully 
digested : not matured: unripened. 
Inconcoction (in-kon-kok'shon). n. [Prefix 
in, not, and concoction.] The state of being 
indigested; unripeness; Immaturity. Bacon. 
Inconcurring (fn-kon-kur'ring), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and canetinring.] Not concurring ; 
not agreeing. 

They derive effects not only from tPiconcut'rin^ 
causes, but things devoid of .Uf efficiency. 

Sir 7. Browne. 

InconcUBBible (in-kon-kus'sl-bl), a, [L. pre- 
fix in, not, and coneussihilis, that cannot be 
shaken. Hce C/0NCU8SI0N.] Not concus- 
sible; incapable of lieing shaken. Bp. Rey- 
nolds. 

IncondenBabiUty ( in-kon-dens'a-bivq-ti ), 
n. [Bee Incondenhadle.] The quality of 
being not condensable. 

IncondeiiBable (in-kon-dens'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and condensable.} Not condens- 
able ; incapable of being condensed, or of 
being made more dense or compact. 
Incondite (inlcon-dft), a. [L. inconditus, 
confused, rude— prefix in, not. and conditus, 
pp. of condo, to put together, to Join. Bee 
Condition.] Rude; unpolished; irregular. 
[Rare.] 

His acttial speeches were not nearly so ineloquent, 
incondite, as they look. tar/yle, 

Inconditlonal (in-kon-dPshon-al), a. [Prefix 
tn, not, and conditional.] Not conditional; 
without any condition, exception, or limi- 
tation; absolute. 'An inconditional and 
absolute verity.' Sir T. Browne. 
Ineondltlonate t (In-kon-dUshon-at), a. 
[ITeflx m, not, and eondHionate,] Not con- 
ditionate; not limited or restrained by con- 
ditions; absolute. Boyle. 

Inconfirmed (in-kon-f6rmd0> a. [Prefix in, 
not, and cofifirmed.] Not confirmed. 
Inconformable (in-kon-form'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and dn^formablc.} Not conform- 
able; uncouformable. 

Inconformlty (in-kon-fomii-ti), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and coqA>rmt<f/.] Want of conform- 
ity; incompliance with the practice of 
others, or with tlio requisitions of law, rule, 
or custom; nonconformity. * Ineonfonnity 
with the Church of Rome.' Hooker. 

Mr. Buckley is sent to the High Commission for 
incofi/ormity. Laud. 

InconfdBed (in-kon-ftizdO, a. [Prefix tn, not, 
and coi^iiifc^] Not confused; distinct. 
Inoonfufdon (in-kon-fu>.hon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and co7\ftision.] Freedom from confu- 
sion; distinctness. 

Incongealable (In-kon-JcPa-bl), a. [Prefix 
tn, n^, and cf^ngealable.] Not coiigealablc; 
incapable of lieiug frozen. 
IncongaalableneBB (in-kon-JePa-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being incongealable. 
Xnoosgeiilal lin-kon-je’ni-al), a. [Prefix tn, 
not. and congenial.] Not congenial; not of 
a liKo nature; unsuitable; uncongenial. 
In00Xlgeniallty(in-kon-16'ni-aP'i-ti),n. The 
condition or quality of being incongenial ; 
unlikeness of nature; unsuitabletiess. 
Inoongruanoe (in-kong'gru-ens), n. [^flx 
tn^ not. and eangruenee.] The quality of 
being lucongruent; wont of congruence, 
adaptation, or agreement; unsuitableness. 
InoOBgruent (in-kong'gni-ent), a. [Prefix 
in, not. and congruent} Not congruent; 
unsuitaolo; inconsistent, 
moongrulty (In-kon-gni'i’ti), n. [Prefix tn, 
not, and eongruUy.} I. llie quali^of being 
inoongruous; want of congruity; impro- 
priety; inconsistenoy; absurdity; unsult- 
ablenesfl of one thing to another. 


The fathers make use of this acknowledgment of 
tlie inconmaty of images to tlie Deity, from thence 
to prove tlie incongruify of the worship of them. 

Stillinifeet. 

2. What is Incongruent: something exhibit- 
ing a want of conmiity. 

IncongruoUB (In-kong^gni-us). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and eongrutnis.] Not congruous; incap- 
able of reciprocally agreeing or of being hiv- 
nionized; unsuitable; not fitting; inconsis- 
tent; improper. * Incongruous mixtures of 
opinion.^ Is. Taylor. 'Made up of incon- 
gruous parts.' Macaulay. 

As the first ship upon the lyaters bore 
Incongruous kincis who never met before. 

Crabbe. 

^Incompatihle, Jneansistent, Incongruous. 
See Incompatible.— Syn. Unsuitable, un- 
suited, inconsistent, inappropriate, unfit, 
improper. 

IncongruoUBly (in-kong'gi*u-us-liX adv. In 
on incongruous manner; unsuitably; un- 
fitly; improperly. 

IncongruoiumeBB (In-kong^gni-ua-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being incongruous; 
the state or quality of being inharmonious. 
Inoonnected (in-kon-nekt'edl, a. Not con- 
nected; unconnected. Warourton. 
Inoonnection (in-kon-nok'shon), n. [Prefix 
tn, not, and connection.] Want of connec- 
tion ; loose, disjointed state. ' The incon- 
nection of this vow with holy orders.' Bp. 
Halt 

Inconnexedlyt (in-kon-neks'ed-li), adv. 
[ITeflx tn, not, and coniiexed, pp. of connea;.] 
Without any connection or dependence. Sir 
T. Browne. 

InconBCionable (in-kon'shon-a-bi), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and eonsetomible.} Not conscion- 
ablc; unable to discriminate between good 
and evil; unconscionable. 'So tneonsetbn- 
able are these common people.' Spenser. 
Inconaequence (in-kon'sd-kwens), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and consequence; L, ineonse- 
ouentia.] The condition or quality oT being 
inconsequent; want of logical argument; 
inconciusiveness. 

StreingG ! that you should not sec the inconsequence 
of your own reasoning. Hurd. 

Inconaequent (in-kon'su-kwent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and consequent] Not following 
from the premises; without regular infer- 
ence; not in accordance with logical method; 
as, an inconsequent deduction or aigument. 

* Absurd and incmwequent deductions.* Sir 
T. Browne. 

Inconaequentlal (in-kon'se-kwen^shal). a. 
[Prefix tn, not, and consequentM,} Not 
corisequeiilial : (a) not regularly following 
from the premises. (&) Not of consequence; 
not of importance; of little moment 


She has sense and ambition; but it is still the sense 
and ambition of a woman, that is, inconsequeniiel. 

Chesterfield 

InconBequentlality (in-kon'se-kwen'shi- 
al"i-ti), n. State of being incoiisequential 
Inconsequentially (in-kon^sd-kwen^'shal- 
li), adv. In an inconsequential manner; 
without regular sequence or deduction, 
irar&urfon. 

InconsequentneBB ( in-kon'scl-kwen t-nes ), 
n. The quality of being inconsequent. 

Inconsiderable (in-kon-sid'^r-a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and cotisiderable.] Not consider- 
able; not worthy of consideration or notice; 
unimportant; small; trivial; insignificant; 
as, an inconsiderable distance ; an inconsi- 
derable quantity or amount; itieonsiderable 
value. 

I am an incoptsiderable fellow, and know nothing. 

Syn. Unimportant, trivial, trifling, immate- 
rial, small, slight. Insignificant. 
InoonsiderablenesB (in-kon-sid'er-a-bl- 
nes), n. Tlie quality or condition of being 
inconsiderable; smidl importance. Ray. 

InconBlderab^ (in-kon-sid'er-a-b1i), adv. 
Ill an inconsidenwle manner or degree ; to 
a small amount; very little. 
Ibconslderacyt (In-kon-sId'dr-a-siX n. The 
quality of beiim Inconsiderate ; inconsider- 
ateness; thoughtlessness; want of consider- 
ation. 

This is the common effect of the inronsideracy of 
youth. Ckestevfield, 

InooilBldarate (in-kon-sid'^r-at), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and considerate; L. ineonsideratus. 
See Consider.] 1. Not considerate; not 
attending to or guided by the circumstances 
which regard safety or propriety; rash; im- 
prudent; thoughtless; heedless; as, the 
young are generally inetmsideraU ; their 
conduct was most inoonsideraU. 

It is a very unhappy token of our comipHon, that 
there should be any so inconsiderate among us as 
to sacrifice morality to politics. Ad iiem , 
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2. t Inconsiderable. * A little inennsiderate 
peoce of brass.* Ed. Terri/ (1055). — SVN. 
Thoughtless, heedless, careless, imprudent, 
indiseroet, incautious, injudicious, nish, 
hasty. 

Inconsiderately (in-knn-sitr^iwiMi), adv. 

In an inconsiderate manner; without due 
consideration or regard t<i consotiuences ; | 
heedlessly; carelessly; ra.shly; impnidently. 
Inconsiderateness (in<kon-sid\^r-at-nos), u. 
The condition or (quality of being inconsid- 
erate; want of due regard to consequences; 
carelessness; thoughtlessness; inadvertence; 
inattention ; imprudence. 

InconBlderation (in-kon-8id'^r-a"shon). n. 
LPrellx in. not, and consideration.^ Want of 
due consideration ; want of thought ; inat- 
tention to consequences. 

St. Gregory reckons unclcanncss to be the parent 
of blindness of mind, incoHxiiitrttfiont precipitancy 
or giddiness in actions, and self-love. yer. Taylor. 

Inconsistency, Inconsi8tenoe(in-konsist'- 
en-si, in-kon-sist'ens), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and consistenci/, consistence.] The condition 
or quality of being iuconsisteut : (a) such 
opposition or disagreement as that one pro- 
position infers the negation of the other; 
such contrariety between things tliat both 
cannot subsist together ; opposition or dis- 
(;oniance in the nature of things. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, and le.irning. wh.it .i bunnlc nf i/i- 
consistencies and contradictions would aj-pcar at 
last ! Sivtjl. 

(5) Absuixlity in argument or narration; 
urguiiieiit or narrative where one part de- 
stroys the other; self-contradiction, (c) In- 
congruity in action or conduct; wtint of 
agreement or uniformity ; unsteadiness; 
changcableness. 

Mutability of temper, and inconsisfency with our- 
selves, is the greatest weakness of liuiiiaii nature. 

^4{lili.fon. 

Inconsistent (in-kon-sisPent), a. [Prefix in, 
not. and consistent.] Not consistent: (a) 
irreconcilable in conception or in fact; con- 
trary; contradictory; discordant; incumpa- 
tiblo; incongruous; not suitable. 

Wisdom and virtue arc far from being inconsistent 
with politeness uml go<»d liuuiour. riddtson, 

(ft) Not exhibiting uniformity of sentiment, 
conduct, steadiness to principle, or the like; 
at variance; fickle; changeable; as, men are 
often inconsistent witli themselves; incoth 
sistent in behaviour or in one’s opitiioua. - 
Incompatible, Jneoturistent, Incanaruotts. 
See INCOMPATIBLK. — Syn. Incompatible, in- 
congruous, irreconcilable, discordant, re- 
pugnant, contradictory. 

Inconsistently (in-kon-sisPent-li), adv. In 
an inconsistent manner ; incongruously ; 
with self-contradiction; without steadiness 
or uniformity. 

As this is the only crime in uhich your leading noli- i 
tictans could have acted inconsistently. Burke, . 

mconsistentneBSt (in-kon-sisPent-nes), n. 
Inconsistency. 

Inconsisting t (in-kon-sisPing), a. Incon- 
sistent. Dryde.n. 

Inconsolable (in kon-s61'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in^ nut. and consolable.] Xot consolable; 
incapable of being consoled; grieved beyond 
susceptibility of comfort. . 

Her women will represent to me that she is incon- I 
soltihle by reason of my unkindness. Addison. 

InconsolableneSB (in-kon-sOPa-bl-nes), n. I 
state of being inconsolable. 1 

Inconsolably (in-kon-soPa-bli). adv. In a 
manner or degree that docs not admit of ' 
consolation. 

InconMnance, Inconsonancy (in-kon'so- 
nans, in-koTpso-nan-si), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and consotutnee, comonaney. j Disagreement; 
incousistency ; want of harmony; discord- 
ance. I 

Inconsonant (in-kon'sO-nant), a. [Prefix in. 
not, and coiusonant] Not consonant or 
agreeing; Inconsistent; discordant. 
Inconsonantly (in-koiPsd-uaut-ll). adv. in- 
consistently; discordantly. 

Inconspicuous (in-kon-spik'u-us). a. [Pre- ' 
fix in, not, and conspicuons.] Not conspi- I 
cuouB or readily discernible; obscure; not to { 
be easily perceived by the sight ; hardly to 
be noticed. 

Inconspicuously (in-kon-spik’u-us-li), adv. 

In an inconspicuous manner. 
Inoonspiouousness (in-kon-splk^u-ns-nos), 
n. 8tate of being Inconspicuous. 
InoonBtance,t n. inconstancy. Chaucer. 
Inconstancy (In-kon'stan-si), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and constancy; L. inconstantia. See 
Constancy.! l. The quality of being incon- 
stant; mutability or instability of temper or 
affection; unsteadiness; flqkleness. 


Irresolution on the schemes of life which offer to 
our choice, and inconstancy in pursuing them, are 
the greatest causes of all our unhappiness. Addtson. 

2. Want of sameness or uniformity; dissim- 
ilitude. * Inconstancy and confusiou ... in 
their mixtures or combinations. * Wootl wa rd. 
Inconstant (in-kon'stant), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and constant; L. inconstans, Fr. inconstant.] 
1. Not constant; subject to change of 
opinion, inclination, or purpose; not firm 
in resolution; unsteady;* fickle; capricious: 
said of persons; as, inconstant in love or 
friendship. —2. Mutable; changeable; vari- 
able: said of things. *Tho inconstant moon.* 
Shak. — Stn. Mutable, fickle, volatile, capri- 
cious, unsteady, unstable, vacillating, im- 
settled, wavering, changeable, variable. 
Inconstant (In-kon'stant), n. • A thing which 
is not constant; a thing whit'h may he 
present or absent, or may increase or de- 
crease; a variable. 

Let us eliminate the inconstanfs. and considering 
the human being merely as a covetous machine, ex- 
amine by what htnour, purchase, and s.ale the gjre.vtest 
accumulative result in wealth is obtainable. Bttskift. 

Inconstantly (in-kon'stant-ii). adv. In an 
inconstant manner; not steadily. 
Inconsumable (in-kon-suni'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and consumable.] Not consumable; 
incapable of being wasted or spent. 
Inconsumably (in-kon-sum'a-bli), adv. So 
as to be inconsumable. 

Inconsummate (in-kon-sum'at), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and consummate.] Not consum- 
mate; not finished; not complete. ‘Conspi- 
racies and incotisummate attempts.' Uale. 
Inconsummateness (in-kon-sum'at-nes), n. 
state of being inconsummate or incomplete. 
Inconsumptiblet (in-kon-sumPi-bl), a. [L. 
prefix in, not, and eonsumo, eotunimptum, 
to consiinio. 1 Incapable of being consumed; 
not to bo spent, wasted, or destroyed by 
fire. Sir K. Diyhy. 

Incontamlnate (in-kon-tamln-at). a. [Pre- 
fix in. not, and contaminate.] Not conta- 
minated; not adulterated; pure. Moore. 
lUcontaoMnateness (in-kon- tam'iii-a t'lics), 
n. Lneorrupted state. 

Incontentatloiif (in-kon-tcnt-a''shon), n. 
[l*refix in, not, and content.] State of being 
not content or tiiscon tented ; discontent; 
dissatisfaction. Qoodwin. 
Incoiltestability (in-kon-tesPa-biP'i-tl), n. 
The state or quality of being iiicontestuble. 
Incontestable (in-kon-tesPa-Y>l), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and contestable.] Not contestable; 
not to lie diMpnted; not admitting debate; 
too clear to be controverted; incontrover- 
tible; as, incontestable evidence, truth, or 
facts. ' An evident and incontestable proof 
of a Deity,’ Locke . — SVN. Iiicontrovertihle, 
indisputable, irrefragable, undeniable, un- 
questionablo, indubitable. 
Incontestableness (in-kon- tesPa-bl-nes), n. 
(Quality of being incontestable. 
Incontestably (in-kon-tesPa-hli), adv. In 
ail uncontestaide manner; in a manner to 
preclude debate; indisputably; incontrover- 
tibly; Indiildtahiy. 

Incontested (in-kon-test'ed), a. Tneontest- 
ed. Addison. 

Incontlguous (in-kon-tlg^u u.n), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and contiguous.] Not contiguous; 
not adjoining; not touching; separate. 
Incontiguously (in-kon-tig'C-usli) adv. 

Not contiguously; separately. Wright. 
Incontinence, Incontinent (in-kon'ti- 
nens, in-kon^ti-nen-si), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and contine'nce; L. incontinentia, Er. incon^ 
iinence. See CONTINENCK.] Incapacity to 
hold back or restrain: (a) want of restraint 
of the passions or appetites, especially sexual 
desire; free or illegal indulgence of lust; 
lewdness. 

This is my defence ; 

1 pleas’d myself. I shunn’d incontmcnce. Pryden. 

(b) In med, the inability of any of the ani- 
mal organs to restrain dischaigcs of their 
contents, so that the discharges are invol- 
untary. 

Inconilnent (in-kon'ti-nent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and cvntirmnt.] Not continent: (a) not 
restraining the passions or appetites, par- 
ticularly the sexual appetite; fiidiiMng lust 
without restraint or in violation of law; un- 
chaste; lewd, (b) In med. unable to re- 
strain natural discharges or evsouationB. 
Incontinent (in-konaf-nent), adv. Incon- 
tinently; instantly; immediately. 

And put on sullen black incontinent. Shak. 

Unto the place they came incontinent. Spenser. 

Incontinent (In-kon^tl-nent), n. One who 
indulges the sexuM passion unduly; one who 
is unchaste. * O, old inoontinentl * B. Jonsan. 


Incontinently (in-kon'ti-nent-li), adv. In 
an Incontinent manner: (a) without due re- 
straint of the passions or appetites; un- 
chastely. (b) Immediately; instantly; sud- 
denly; forthwith; at once. 

1 will incontinently drown myself. Shak. 
Immediately he sent word to Athens that he would 
incontinently come hither with a host of men. 

Goldyng. 

Incontracted (in-kon-trakt'ed), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and contracted.] Not contracted; 
not shortened. 

IncontroUable (in-kon-troPa-bl), a. [Prefix 
iti, not, and cofntrollable.] Not controllable; 
incapable of -being controlled; that cannot 
be restrained or governed; uncontrollable. 

* IncontroUabU lord of Rome.' Sandyst 
IncontroUably (in-kon-trdPa-bli), adv. In 
a manner that aaniits of no control. 
Incontrovertibility (in-konTrd-v^rPi-bir- 
i-ti), n. State of being Incontrovertible. 
IncontroYertible (iii-koii'trd-v«rt''i-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and controvertible.) Not con- 
trovertible; too clear or certain to admit of 
dispute or controversy - Syn. Incontestable, 
indisputable, irrefragable, undeniaide, un- 
questionable, indubitable. 
InoontrOYertiblene88(in-konard-y6rt"i-bl- 
ncs), n. State of being incontrovertible. 
Inoontrovertibly (iu-kouHrd-v^rt"i-bli), 
adv. In a manner or to a degree that pre- 
cludes debate or controversy. 
Inconvenience (in-kon-ve'ni-ens), [Pre- 
fix in, not, and convenience. ] 1. The quality 
of being inconvenient; want of convenience; 
unfitness; unsuitableness; inexpedience; ns, 
the inconvenience of this arrangement was 
manifest. - 2. That which incommodes or 
gives trouble or uneasiness; disadvantage; 
anything that disturbs quiet, impedes pros- 
perity, or increases the difficulty of action 
or success. 

Man is liable to a great many inconventeners every 
inoiiient. Tillotson. 

Inconvenience (in-kon-ve'ni-ens), v.t. To 
put to inconvenience; to incommode. 
Inconveniency (in-kon-vo'ni-en-si), n. In- 
convenience (which sec). 

Inconvenient (in-kon- vc'ni-ont), a. [Pre fix 
in, not, and emivenient.] Not convenient: (a) 
incommodious ; unsuitable ; disadvantage- 
ous; ^vinfr trouble or uneasiness; increas- 
ing the difficulty of progress or success; 
causing embarrassiiieiit; inopportune; as, an 
inconvenient dress or garment; an incon- 
venient house; iwonvenient customs; an t'n- 
convenient arrangement* of business. 

The principal sum might be called for at an incon^ 
venient time. Sir IV. Scott. 

(5) Unfit; unsuitable; inexpedient; as, laws 
rneonveihient fur particular men. Hooker . — 
Syn. Incommodious, Unsuitable, disadvan- 
tageous, troublesome, cunilirous, cumber- 
some, embarrassing, inopportune, objec- 
tionable. 

Inconveniently (in-kon-ve'nl-ent-li). adv. 
In an inconvenient manner; unsuitably; in- 
commodiously; unseasonably. 
Inconversable (in-kon-v6rs'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and ctAiversable.] Not conversable; 
not inclined to free conversation; incom- 
municative; unsocial; reserved. 
Inconversant (in-kon'v^rs-antX a. [Prefix 
in, not, and conversant) Not conversant; 
not familiar; not versed. 

Though himself not inconversant with these, he 
dill not perceive uf what utility they could be. 

Sir IV. Hamiltofi. 

Inconvertibility (In-kon-v^rt'l-bll'^l-ti), n. 
The quality of being inconvertible; incapa- 
bility of being converted into or exchanged 
for something else; as, the ineonveriibUity' 
of bank-notes or other currency into gold 
or silver. 

Inconvertible (in-kon-vOrt'l-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and convertible.) Not convertible; 
Incapable of being converted into or ex- 
changed for something else; as, one metal 
is inconvertible into another; bank-notes are 
sometimes inconvertible into specie. 
InoonvertiblenesB (fn-kon-vOrt'i-bl-nes), n. 
Inconvertibility. 

Inconvertibly (In-kon-vOrti-bll), adv. Bo 
as not to be convertible or transmutable. 
ZnconvlOtedneBS (in-kon-vlkt'ed-nesX n. 
[Prefix in, not, convicted, and term, ness, de- 
noting state, quality, likeness, Ac.] State 
of being not convicted. 
iROOnvmOible (fn-kon-vlns'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not. and eonvineible.) Not convinciblo; 
incapable of being convinced; not capable 
of conviction. 

None are so ineonvineibio ae irour half-witted 
people. Dr. H. More. 
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IncoilVlneibl3r(in-kon-vins1-bliX ado. In a 
nmiinur not admitting of conviction. Sir T. 
hrowne. 

Inoonyt (In-kon'l), a. (Perhaps /rrun in, 
and con, to kuow.j Artless; pretty; deli- 
cate. 

l) iny troth, most sweet jests I most inemy vulirar 
wit I ShaJff. 

My sweet ounce of iriitirs flesh I my incony Jew. 

Ixicorporalt (ln-koi’'po-ral), a. [PreAx in, 
not, and corporal.l Not consisting of mat- 
ter or body; iminaterial; incorporeal. ‘The 
incorporal ai r. ' Sh ak. 

Zncorporalltyt (in kor-po-ral'i-ti). n. The 
quality of being iticorporal; immateriality; 
incorporeality. 

Incorporallyt (iu kor'po-ral-li). adv. With- 
out matter or a body; immaterially; incor- 
poreal ly. 

Incorporate (in-kor'po-rat), a. [PreAx in, 
not, and corporate.] 1. Not consisting of 
matter; not having a material body. [Rare.] 
'Things invisible and incorporate.^ Raleigh. 
2. Not corporate; not existing us a corpora- 
tion; as, an incorporate bank. 

Incorporate (in-koi‘'po*rat), V.e. pret. & pp. 
incorporated; ppr. incorporating. [L. in- 
corpora, incoi^oratum—in, into, and corpun, 
corporie, a body.] To form into or unite 
with a body: (a) to combine or mix as dif- 
ferent ingredients into one mass; as, to in- 
corporate drugs. (6) To unite with a body, 
substance, or mass already formed; to com- 
bine into a structure or oiganixation ; to 
unite intimately; as, to incorporate copper 
With silver; to Incorporate plagiailBnis into 
one’s work. 

The Romans did not subdue a country to put the 
|nh.ibitaiU!i to fire and sword, but to incorporate them 
into their own community. Addison. 

fc)To place in a body; to give material form 
to; to incarnate; to embody. 

The idolaters who worshipped their images as gods I 
supposed some spirit to be imor/oruted therein. I 

StitliHsgtect. 

((2) To fonn into a corporation or body poli- 
tic; to constitute into a body, composed of 
one or more individuals, with the quality 
of perpetual existence or succession; as, 
to Incorporate the inhabitants of a city or 
town; to incorporate a bank, a railway com- 
pany, and the like. 

Incorporate (in-kor'po-rat), v.i. To unite 
so as to make a part of another body; to be 
mixed or blended; to grow into: usually 
followed by with. 

P.diitcrs' colours and ashes do better incorporate 
with oil. Baron. 

Incorporate (in-kor'po-rat), a. incorpor- 
ated; united in one body; mixed; conjoined; 
associated. ' incorporate friends.* Shak. 

A flAcenth part of silver incorporate with gold. 

tfacon. 

1 )e.ath .'md I 

Am found cternul .'ind incorporate both, Milton. 


Incorporated (in-ktir'po-rat-cd), p. and a. 
Mixed or uni ten in one body; associated In 
the same political liody; existing as a cor- 
poration; united in a legal body; as, incor- 
porated trades. 

Incorporation (in-kor'po-i'a''8hon),n. 1. 'riio 
act Of Incorporating or state of being incor- 
porated; especially: (o) The act of combin- 
ing or mixing different ingredients Into one 
mass; speciAcally, in wed. the mixture or 
combination of drugs with liquids or soft 
substances in order to give them a certain 
degree of consistence. (6) The act of uniting 
with a body, substance, or mass already 
formed; combination into a structure or or- 
ganization; intimate union; as, the incor- 
poration of plagiarisms in a work. 

In him we actually are. by niir actual incorpora- 
iioninto that society which hath him for their head. 

Hooker, 

(c) The act of placing in a body or of giving 
material form ; incarnation ; embodiment 
((f) Formation of a legal or political body by 
the union of Individuals constituting an ar- 
tlAoial person.— 2. That which is incorpo- 
rated; a legal or political body formed by 
the union ox individuals, constituting an ar' 
ttAcial person and having the capacity of 
perpetual subcesslon. 

Inoorponittye (In-kor'po-rat-lv), a. Tend- 
ing to Incorporate; that incorporates; spo- 
clAcally, in phUol. applied to languages, as 
the Basque and the huiguages of the North 
American Indians, which run a whole phrase 
or sentence into one word; thus, heponi, to 
wash, hxpoeuni, to wash hands, fiopoaduni, 
to wash feet The elements used in this 
proeess of word-building are generally frag- 
ments of single worda Incorporative lan- 
guages are also called inUreedative. 


Incorporeal (in-kor-pd're-al), a. [PreAx in, 
not, and eorporeal.] Not corporeal: (o) not 
consisting of matter; not having a material 
bodv; Immaterial. 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes iiiitiiensc. Milton. 

(b) 111 law, existing only in contemplation of 
law; not capable of actual visible seizin or 
possession; intangible. --/ncoiTioreof heredi- 
tament. See llKliKDiTAMRNT.— SYN. Im- 
material, immatcriatc, iinsubstantia], bodi- 
less, spiritual, disembodied, unbodied. 

Incorporealiam (in-kor-p6're-al-izm)» a. 
The condition of being incori)orcal; imma- 
teriality; spiritual existence or nature. 
Incoxporeallat (in-kor-po're-al-ist). n. One 
who believes in incorporealism. 
Incorporealize (in-kor-po're-al-iz), V. t. or i. 
To assert to be incorporeal or regard as in- 
corporeal. 

Incorporeally (in-kor-pd're-al-li), adv. In 
an iiiconioreal manner; without body; im- 
materially. 

Incorporelty(in-kor'pd-re'l-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of beiug incorporeal; immateriality. 
Incorpset (iu-korps*). v.t. [PreAx in, and 
corpse, a body, a dead body.] To incor- 
porate. 

He grew unto his se-it. 

And to such wondrous doing tirought his horse, 

As lu! liad been incorpsed and clettii'natured 
With the bravo beast. Shak. 

Incorrect (in-ko-rckP). a. [PreAx in, not, 
and correct] 1. Not correct: (a) not accord- 
ing to a copy or model, or to established 
rules; faulty. 

The piece, you think, is incortret. Pope. 

(b) Not according to truth; as, an incorrect 
statement, narration, or calculation. > 2. fNot 
con*cctod or regulated; not chastised into 
proper obedience. 

It shows u will most incorrect to heaven. Shak. 
8yn. Inaccurate, inexact, erroneous, wrong, 
faulty. 

Incorrectlont (in-ko-rek'shon), n. [PreAx 
in, nut, and cotTcction.] Want of correc- 
tion. 

The unbridled swing or incorrection of ill n.ilure 
maketh one odi. ms. Arnway (i66t ). 

Incorrectly (in-ko-rektli), adv. In uu in 
correct inaiiiier; inaccurately; not exactly; 
as, a writing incorrecily copied; testimony 
incorrectly stated. 

They would li.ive wrote as loosely and incorrectly 
as the philosophers before them. Blits, 

Incorrectness (in-ko-rekPnes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being incorrect; want 
of conformity to truth or to a standard; in- 
accuracy. 

Incorrespondence, Incorrespondency 

(Iti-ko'rd-spumreus, in-ko're-spomrcn-sl), n. 
[Pi*eAx in, not, and correspondence, currr- 
spondetiey.] Want of correspondence; dis- 
proportion. Coleridge. 

Incorrespondlng (m-ko're-spond-ing), a. 
[PreAx in, not, and corresponding,] Not 
corresponding. 

IncorrlgihUlty ( in-ko'ri-Ji-hn"i-ti ), n. In- 
coiTiginleness. 

Incorrigible (in-ko*ri-Ji-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and corrigible.] 1. Incapable of being 
corrected or amended. ‘An incorrigible 
error.* L* Estrange.— 2. Bad beyond correc- 
tion or reform; as, an incorrigible sinner or 
drunkard. * Inctmigible inoW Dryden. 
incorrigible (in-ko'ri-Ji-bl), n. One who is 
bad beyond correction or reform. 
IncorrigibleneSB (lu-ko'ri-Ji-bl-ncs), n. The 
condition or quality of being incorrigible or 
depraved beyond correction ; hopeless de- 
pravity. 

Inoorziglbly (in-ko'ri-JI-bli), adv. In an in- 
corrigible manner; irreclalmably. 
Inoorxpdible (In-ko-rdd'l-bl), a. [PreAx in, 
not, and corrodible.] Incapable of being 
corroded. 

Incorrupt (in-ko-rupt'). a. [PreAx in, not, 
and corrupt] Not corrupt: (a) not suffer- 
ing from corruption or decay; not marred, 
impaired, or spoiled, (b) Not deAlod or de- 
praved; pure; sound; untainted: above the 
inffuence of comiption or bribery. 
Incorrupted (in-ko-mpt'ed), a. [PreAx tn, 
not, and cormpted.] Not corrupted; un- 
corrupted . Wh itehead. 

Incorruptibility (in-ko-ruptl-biH-ti), n. 
The condition or quality of being incor- 
ruptible; incapability of corruption. 
UlCOXTUl^ble (in-ko-ruptl-bI>, a. [PreAx 
in, not. and eorruptibU.] Not corrupt- 
ible: (a) incapable of corruption, decay, or 
dissolution; as^ gold, glass, mercury, Ac., 
are ineorrui 


Our bodies shall be changed into ineormptibU 
and immortal substances. Wake. 


(6) Incapable of being bribed; inAexibly Just 
and upright. 

Incorruptible (In-ko-rupt'l-bl), n. Eeeles. 
one of a section of the Monophysite Copts 
wliich arose in Alexandria in the time of 
Justinian: called IneomtpHbles, as holding 
the incorruptibility of Christ's body, by 
which was meant that it was not liable to 
change from the time of his conception, nor 
subject to the natural affections and pas- 
sions, as hunger, pain, weariness, and tlio 
like, Christ seemingly only suffering such 
things. 

IncorruptiblenesB (iii-ko-rupt'l-bl-nes), n. 
liicorruptihility. 

Incorruptibly (iu-ko-ruptl-bli). adv. in 
an incorruptible iminner; so as not to ad- 
mit of corruption. 

Incomiptioii (iii-ko-rup'shon), n. [IToAx 
in, not, and cinruptitm.] The condition or 
quality of being incomipt; abscuco of or 
exemption from comiption. 

It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorrup- 
tion. j Cor. XV. 4». 

Incorruptive (in-ko-rupt'iy). a. (I'reAx in, 
not, ami corruptive.] Not liable to corrup- 
tion or decay. * I’he wreath of incorruptive 
praise.' Akensidc. 

Incorruptly (in-ko-mpt'li), adv. Without 
corruption. 

Incorruptness (in-ko-mnt'nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being incorrupt: 

(a) exemption froin decay or cuiTuptiun. 

(b) Purity of mind or niamiei's; probity; in- 
tegrity; honesty. 

Probity of mind, integ^rity, and incorruptness of 
manners is preferable to line parts and subtile specu- 
hit ions. li'oodivard. 

Incrassate (in-kras'at), v.t pret. A pp. m- 
erassated; ppr. incrassating. [L. ineras- 
so, incrassatum — in, intens., and erassus, 
thick.] To make thick or thicker; to thick- 
en; speciAcally, in phar. to make thicker, 
as Auids, by the mixture of other substances 
less Auid, or by evaporating the thinner 
Iiarts. 

Acids, such as are austere, as unripe fruits, pro- 
duce too great a stricture of the fibres, incrassate 
and coagulate the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

Incrassate (in-kras*&t),v.i. To become thick 
or thicker. 

Their spirits fattened and incrassated within them. 

Hammond. 

Incrassate, Incrassated (in-kras'At, in- 
kras'at-ed), a. 1. Thickened, or made thick 
or thicker; inspissated; fattened. 

Their understandings were so gross within them, 
being fattened and incrassate wTih magical phan- 
tasm-s. Hammond. 

2. In hot. becoming thicker by degrees. 
Incrassation (in-kras-a'shon), n. I'he act 
of thickening, or state of becoming thick or 
thicker; inspissation. 

Incrassative (in-kras'&t-iv), a. Having the 
quality of thicKening. 

Incrassative (in-kras'at-iv), n. That which 
has the power to thicken; speciAcally. a 
medicine formerly believed to thicken the 
humours when too thin. 

Increasable (in-ki-es'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being increased. 

Increasableness (in-kres'u bl-nes), n. Tiie 
quality of Ixsing increasable. 

Increase (in-kres'), v. i. pret. A pp. increased; 
ppr. increasiiig. [Norm, eii, and ereser, J,. 
creseere, to grow, allied to creare, to create 
—similarly decrease. J 1. To become greater, 
as in bulk, quantity, number, quality, value, 
degree, intensity, authority, power, reputa- 
tion, wealth, substance, and the like; to 
grow; to augment; to advance. 

The waters increased, and bare up the ark. 

Gen. vii. 17. 

He must in^rrease, but I must decrease. Jn. ill. 30. 
The Lord make you to increase and abound in 
love one toward another. t Thes. iii. is. 

2. To be fertile or fruitful; to multiply by 
the production of young; as, Aalies inerease 
very rapidly.— S. In astron. to show a gra- 
dually enlarging luminous surface; to wax; 
as. the moon increases. 

Increase (in-kTSs*X V. t To augment or make 
greater in bulk, .quantity, or amount: to 
add to: to advance in quality; to extend; 
to lengthen; to spread; to aggravate; as, to 
inerease wealth ; to inerease love, zeal, or 
passion; to increase distance; to inerease 
guilt 

Hie thee from this slaughter-house, 
l..cst thou increase the number of the dead. Shak. 

1 will increase the famine. Hack. v. 16. 
Make denials 

Increase your services. Shak. 


oh, «A«In; So. loeh; g.goi J,job; ft. Fr. ton; ng, ainy; TB, (Aen; ih, tMn; w, lolg; wh, toAig; ah, a 2 ure.~Sce K3T. 
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Increase (In^km), n. l. AuKinentation; a 
arowiDg larger, as in numl)nr, quality, value, 
degree, lutensity,BtrenKth,autfiority, power, 
reputation, weidth, subatauce, and the like; 
extension. 

Of t)«? increase of his {government and peace 
there shall be no end. is. ix. 7. 

As if increase of appetite had thrown 
By wli.xt it fed on. SJtak, 

2 . Tlie amount wliioh is added to the origi- 
nal stock, or by which the original stock is 
augmented; increment; profit; interest; pro- 
duce. 

Take thou no usury of hitn, or increase: but fear 
thy liod. Lev. xxv. 36. 

liartli's increase^ foisoii plenty. 

Barns and garners never empty. Shak. 

X Progeny; issUc; offspring. 

All the incretise of tliiiic house shall die in the flower 
of their age. 1 Sam. ii. 33. 

4. Generation. ‘ Organs of tricreaw.* Shak. 

5. In oitron. the period of increasing light 
or luminous idiase; the waxing, as of the 
moon. 

Seeds, hair, nails, hedges, and herbs will grow 
soonest, if set or cut in the increase of the moon. 

Jiacon. 

SYN. Augmentation, enlargement, exten- 
sion, growth, increment, addition, acces- 
sion. 

Increasefol (in-krea'f ql), a. Full of increase ; 
abundant of produce. ' To cheer the plough- 
man with increajte/ul crops.' Shak. 

Increaser (iu-kres'^r), n. One who or that 
which increases. * A lover and increcuer of 
his people.' Beau. «C‘ FL 

Increasing (in-kres^ing), p. and a. l^ollflc; 
breeding or multiplying rapidly. 

Fishes are more numerous or increasing than 
beasts or birds. Sir M. Hale. 

Increasingly (in-kreslngdi), adtu. In the 
way of increasing or growing; growlugly. 

mcreate (in-kro-af), V. t. [Prefix in, in, with- 
in, and create. ] To create within. 
Increate, Increated (in-kre-at', in-kre-at^- 
ed), a. [Prefix in, not, and create^ created.^ 
Not created; uncreated. * Bright effluence 
of bright essence increate.* Milton. 
IncredlbUity (in-kred'i-biri-ti). n. l. The 
quality of being incredible, or of being too 
extraordinary to admit of belief. 

For objects of incredibility^ none are so removed 
from all appearance of truth as those of Corneille's 
Andromeiie. Drydrn. 

2 . That which is incredible. 

Heat bis mind with incredibilities. yahnsen. 

Incredible (In-krcd'l-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and credible.] Not credible; impossible to 
be believed; not to be credited; too extra- 
ordinary and improbable to admit of 1)elief. 

Why should it be thought a thifig incredible with 
you, that God should raise the dca(f 7 Acts xxvi. 8. 

Incredibleness (in-kred'i-bl-nes), n. In- 
credibility. 

Incredibly (in-kred'i-bli), adv. In an in- 
credible manner; in a manner to preclude 
belief. 

Increditable (in-kred'it-a-bl), a. Not cred- 
itable. 

Increduli^ (iu-kre-du'li-tl), n. Tlie quality 
of being incredulous; indisposltioi] to be- 
lieve; a withholding or refusal of belief; 
scepticism; unbelief. 

Of every species of incrednlity, religious unbelief 
is infinitely the most irntiouaJ. BucJbminster. 

Incredulous (in-kred'u-lUB), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and credulom.] Not credulous; not 
given to believe readily; indlspOBed to ad- 
mit the truth of what is related; refusing 
or withholding belief; sceptical. 

l am not altogether incredulous but there may be 
such candles as are made of saiainjinder’s wooL 

_ . Itacan. 

Incredulously (in krodTi-lus-li), adv. In 
an incredulous manner; with incredulity. 
Incredulousness (In-krcd'u-lus-neB), n. In- 
credulity (which Roe). 

Incremable t (in-krein'a-bl), a. [From L. in, 
not, and cram, to bum. ] Incapable of be- 
ing burned. Sir T. Browne. 

Incremation (in-krc-ma'Bhon), n. The act 
of burning or of consuming by burning, as 
dead bodies; a conflagration. 

Not very long after we passed those incrematiens 
(burning ghauts near Calcutta), 1 was seated in the 
drawing-room of the . . . Club. IV. //. Russell. 

Increment (inlcrS-ment), n. [L. itieremen^ 
turn, from inereeco, to increane. Hee IN- 
CKBASB.] 1. Act or process of increasing; a 
growing in bulk, quantity, number, vflitie, 
or amount; augmentation. *The Nile's in- 
crement or inundation.' Sir T. Browne. 

A nation, to l>e great, ought to 1>e compressed in 
its increment by nations more civilised than itself. 

CeleHdge. 


2. Something added; increase; specifically, 
in math, the increase of a variable quan- 
tity or fraction from its present value to 
its next ascending value; the finite quan- 
tity, generally variable, by which a vari- 
able quantity is increased.— 3. in rhet. an 
amplification without nccessaidly Involving 
a true climax, as in the following pass- 
age * Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever tilings are Just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever tilings are 
lovely, whatsoever* things are of good re- 
port; if there be any virtue, and if there he 
any praise, think on these things.' Phil, 
iv. 8. 

Increpatet (In'krep-at), v.t. [L. inttrepo, in- 
crepitum, increpatmn, to upbraid loudly, 
to chide— prefix tn, and crepo, to make a 
noise, to talk loudly. ) To chide; to rebuke. 
Incsrepatlon (In-krSp-a'shon), n. [L. inere- 
patio, increpaiU/nU, from increpo. See IN- 
CREPATfi.] A chiding or rebuking: rebuke; 
reprehension. South. 

IXLCrescent (in-kres^ent). a. ? 

[L. increecene. inereecentie, 
ppr. of increeco, to In- 
crease. See Increase.] 

Increasing; growing; aug- 
menting; swelling: spe- 
cifically. in her. a term 
employed to denote the 
moon when represented moon iii- 

with the horns towards the crescent, 

dexter side of the shield. 

Increat (iu-kreat'), v.t. To adorn with a 
crest. Drumtmnd. [Rare.] 

Incriminate (in-krim'ln-at), o.L pret. ik. pp. 
incriminated; ppr. incriminating. [L.L. tn- 
crimino, incrimmatum~h, in, and erimino, 
to accuse one of a crime, from crimen, crim- 
inie, a crime.} To charge with a crime or 
fault; to accuse; to criminate. 
Incriminatory (in-krim'iu-a-to-ri).a. Charg- 
ing with crime; accusatory; tending to cri- 
minate. Athenofum. 

Incroach (in-krochO, v.t. Same as Encroach. 
Incroachment (in-krOch'meut), n. Same 
as Encroachment. 

Incrudated (In krO'shi-at-ed), a. FYec from 
torture or torment. Feltham. 
Incmentalt (tn-krii-enPal), a. [L. ineruen- 
ftis— prefix in, not, and cruentus, bloody.] 
Not bloody; not attended wltli blood. Bre- 
vint. 

Incrust (in-krustO, v.t, [L. uicnisfo— prefix 
in, and crueto, to cover with a cinst, from 
cruHta, rind, crust. ] To cover with a crust 
or with a h^ird coat; to form a crust on the 
surface of; as, iron inerveted witli oxide or 
rust; a vessel inerueted with salt. 

Save but our army and let Jove incrust 
Swards, pikes, and guns with everlasting rust. /V^. 

IncruBtate (in-krust'at), v.t To incrust. 
Bacon. [Rare.] 

IncruBtate (in-kruRt'at),a. In 6of. (a) coated, 
as with earthv matter. (6) A term applied 
to seeds which grow so firmly to their peri- 
carp as to appear to have hut one integu- 
ment. 

Incrustation (in-krust-a^shon). 71 . [L. in- 
cruetatio, incrustalionie, from incrueto. See 
iNCRVHT.] 1. The act of incnisting; the act 
of covering or lining with any foreign sub- 
stance, as with marble or other stone; Uie 
state of lieing incrusted. 

The first broad characteristic of the building, and 
the root nearly of evc^ other important peculiarity 
in it, is its confessed incrustation. It in the purest 
example in Italy of the great school of architecture, 
in which the ruling principle is the incncstation of 
brick with more precious materials. RusJkin. 

2. A crust or coat of anything on the sur- 
face of a body ; a covering or inlaying, as 
of marble, mosaic, or other substance. 
IncruBtment (In-krust'ment), n. Incrusta- 
tion. Edin. Jtev. 


Inci 7 BtalllBalA 0 (in-kris'tal-!z-a*bl),a. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and erpetallizahU.] Not crystal- 
lixable; uncrystafUzable. 



InoabaiiOll (fn-kfi-b&'shoii.), n. [L incfi- 
batio, incubationui, from tnevbo. See IN- 
CUBATB.] 1. The act of siiUiig, as on eggs, 
for the purpose of hatching young. -»2. In 
paihol. the matoration of a contagioui poi- 
son in the animal system.— inou- 
hation. the hatching of eggs by prolonged 
artificial warmth. The Egyptians nave frl^ 
time immemorial been accustomed to hatch 
eggs bvnrtiflcial heat. In China, also, arti- 
ficial inoubatlon has long been practised. 


j It is now ill use in France to a limited ex- 
tent, and has also been attempted in Eng- 
! laud.— Period q/ incubation, m pathdl. tlie 

S eriod that elapses between the introduc- 
on of the morbific principle and the out- 
break of the disease. 

Incubative (in'kab-at-iv), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to incubation or the period of incuba- 
tion ; having the nature of or constituted 
> by incubation ; relating to the period dur- 
ing which a disease exists In the system but 
lias nut manifested itself; as, the incubative 
stage of a disease. 

Incubator (iulfub-at-^r). n. One who or 
that which incubates; a bird that incubates; 
specifically, a bird that shows a dispositioti 
to sit upon eggs, in distinction from one 
that does not show such a disposition; an 
apparatus or contrivance for hatching eggs 
by artificial heat. 

Incubatory (in-kfiVa-to-ri), a. Serving for 
incubation. 

Incube t (in'kfib), v.t To make a cube of; 
to reduce to the form of a cube, so as to bo 
adapted to fill a vacant space. 

So that Prclaty . . . must be fain to inglobc or 
iticube herself among the Presbyters. Milton. 

Incublturet (In-kfi'bl-tur), n. The act of 
incubating; incubation. EUie. 

IncubouB (in'kfib-us), a. In bot imbricated 
from the oase towards the apex, said of 
leaves : opposed to eueeuboue (which see). 
IncubuB (inOcQ-biis), n. pi. incubuBefl. In- 
CUbl (in'kfi-bus-oz, in'ku-bU. [L., from in- 
cubo, to lie on.] 1. A sensation of a distress- 
ing weight at the epigastrium during sleep, 
and of impossibility of motion, speech, or 
respiration; nightmare (wliich se^— 2. An 
imaginary being or demon, supposed to b«3 
the cause of nightmare. 

The devils who appeared in the female form were 
gener.illy called succubi ; those who appeared like 
men, tncubi. Lecky. 

Hence— 3. Fig. anything that weighs heavily 
on another thing, as on the mind; anything 
that prevents the free use of the mental or 
intellectual faculties; an encumbrance of 
any kind; a dead weight. 

Debt and usury is the incubus which weighs most 
heavily on the agricultural resources of Turkey. 

Farley. 

Inculcate (in-kuPkat), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
culcated: ppr. inculcating. [L. ineulco, in- 
eulcatum, to tread in or down, to force 
upon— in, in, Into, and caleo, to tread, cate, 
the heel.] To tread into; hence, to impress 
by frequent admonitions; to teacli and en- 
force by frequent repetitions; to ui^ge on 
the mind. 

Manifest truth may deserve sometimes to be incul- 
cated, because we arc tfX> apt to forget it. 

AUerbury. 

—Ipiplant, Ingra/t, Inculcate, InetU, In- 
fuec. See under Implant.— SYN. To teach, 
instil, implant, infuse, impress. 
Inculcation (in-kul-ka'shon), n. The action 
of jnci]h;ating or impressing by repeated 
admonitions. 

Often inculcation of warning ncccisarily implies a 
danger. flail. 

Inculcator (in-kuPkat-^r), n. One who in- 
culcates or enforces. * The example and in- 
euleator." Bogle. 

Inculkt (In-kulk'), v.t To inculcate. Sir T. 
More. 

Inculpable (in-kulp^a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and cfUpable. J Not culpable; without fault; 
unblamable; not to be accused. 

It was an Innocent and inculpable piece of ignor- 
ance. KUlingbeck. 

InoulpableneBB (in-kulp'o-bl-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of bedng inculpable; 
unblamableness; blamelessness. 
Inculpably (in-kulp'a-bliX adv. Unblam- 
ably; without blame. 

Inculpate (in-kiiPpftt),e.e. pret. A pp. incul- 
pated; ppr. inculpating. [L.L. sncufpo, in- 
euXpatum^h. in, into, and eulpa, a fault] 
To expose to blame or imputation of a fault; 
to blame; to censure; to accuse of crime; to 
Impute guilt to; to incriminate. 
Inculratlon (In-kul-p&'shon), n. from 
L.L. ineulpo. See Incvlfatb.] The act of 
inculpating or state of being inculpated; 
blame; censure; incrimination. 
Tooulpatory (in-kuli/a-to-riX a. Tending 
to Inculpate or orfaninate; tending to prove 
guilty; criminatory: opposed to eaeulpatcrtf; 
BS, inculpatory evidence. 

Zncult (iii-kultO. a. [L. jitottfeui— prefix in, 

\ not and eultue, pp. of eote, to eultlvste.] 

I VntiUed; uncultivated; hence, not polished 
I or refined, as style. 

GcmiADy then, snith Tecitut, was Omm/t and horrid. 



The niooii in- 
crescent. 


F&te, Mr, fat* full; mS, met^ ta«r; pine, i^; nAte, not, mOtre; tObe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; (I, So. abwne; f. So. tqf. 
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Inoultivatea (In-kam-vat-ed), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and cultivated.] Not cultivated; 
uncultivated. Sir T. lierheH. 
Inoultlvatlon (in-kul-ti-va'i»lion), n. Ne- 
glect or want of cultivation. 

In that state of tncuUivation which nature in her 
luxuriant fancies loves to form. Berittgton. 

Zno^ture (in-kuPtur), /t. [Prefix in, not, 
and culture.] Want or neglect of culture. 
Feliham. 

Inoumbengy (in-kum'ben-ai), n. 1 . 1110 

state of being uicumbent: a lying or resting 
on something. --2. That which is meumbeut: 
(a) a physiem burden or weight. 

We find them more frasfile, and not so well quali- 
fied to support a^eat incHtnbfncies and weights. 

g o That which rests upon one morally, as a 
uty, rule, or obligation. 

All the incumbeptcies of a family. Donne. 

3. Ecclee. the state of holding or being in 
possession of a benefice. 

^ These fines are only to be paid to the bishop dur- 
ing his incutnbency. Stt/i/i. 

l&cailll>ent(in-kum'bent).a [L incurnhene, 
ineutnbentis, ppr. of imumho, to lay one’s 
self down upon— tn, on, and cumbo, to lie 
down.J 1. Lying or resting upon. 

And when to move th* incumbeftt load they try. 

Adauoti. 

2. Supported; buoyed up. 

And fiy incumbent on the dusky air. Dryden. 

8. In hot leaning or resting: said of anthers 
when lying on the inner side of the filament, 
or of an embryo when its radicle is folded 
down upon the back of the cotyledons.— 
4. Lying or resting, as duty or obligation ; 
imposed and emphatically urging or press- 
ing to performance; indispensable. 

All men, truly xe.ilou<», will perform those good 
works which are incumbeftt on all Christians. 

S/. Sprat. 

Inoumbeilt (in-kum'bent), n. A person in 
present possession of a benefice or any office, 
moomhexitly (in-kum'bent-li), adv. In an 
incumbent manner. 

Inomnber On<kum'b£r), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
cumber.] To encumber (which see). 
Inoammunoe (in-kum'brons), 91. Encnm- 
brance (which see). 

Znoumbrancer (in-kum'brans-^r), n. Kn- 
eumbraneor (which see). 

Inoumbrouat (in-kuml)rus), a. Cumber- 
s«>me; troublesome. 

Inounabulum (in-ka-nalifi-lumX n. pi. In- 
(iii-ktl-iuilifl-lii) [L. incunabula, 
swaddUng-cloUies, birth-place, origin— pre- 
fix in, and cunabula, from cunce, a cradle. ] 
In hSblwgraphy, a btmk printed during the 
early period of the art; generally, a book 
printed before the year ICbO. 
moor (in-ker'), v.t. pret. & pp. incurred; 
ppr. incurring. [L. ineurro, to run against 
—in, and eurro, to run.J 1. To run into or 
against : (a) hence, to encounter, as some- 
thing from which danger, inconvenience, or 
harm may be looked for; to expose one's 
self to; to become liable or obnonous to; to 
become subject to; as, a thief incurs the 
punisliment of the law by the act of stealing, 
oefore ho is convicted, and we have all in- 
curred the penalties of God’s law. 

They had a full persuasive that not to do it were 
to desert God. and consequently to damnation. 

.SoutM. 

(6) To bring on ; to contract; as, to incur a 
debt; to incur ^ilt— 2. f To render liable 
or subject to; to ocoasloit Chapman, 

Incur t (in-k6r0, v.i. To enter; to pass; to 
occur. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies .ire in- 
visible, and incur not to the eye. Bacon. 

mooratllllty (in-kfir'a-biPl^ti), 9i. [Fr. in- 
eurabUiti, incurability.] The state of being 
Incurable ; impossibility of cure ; insuscep- 
tibility of cure or remedy. 

Incurable (iu-kfii<a-bl), a. [Prefix in, yot, 
and curable.] Not curable: (a) bejrond the 
|)ower of skill or medicine; as, an mourable 
disease. (3) Not admitting remedy or cor- 
rection; as, incurable evils. 

They were labouring under a profound, and, as it 
might nave leeined, an almost incurable ignorance. 

Sir y. Stephttu 

SVN. Irremediable, remediless, cureless, ir- 
reparable, irretrievable. 

Imnurabla (in-kfir'a-bl), 91. A person diseased 
beyond the reach of cure. 

If kHots and lunatics cannot be found, iticurabtes 
majvbe takeit into tlie hospital. Sw^. 

XnoorablaneBa (in-kfir'a-bl-nesX 9i. Incura- 
bility. 

mountUy (in-kfir'a-bliX udv. In a manner 


or deme that renders cure or remedy im- 
practicable; irretrievably. 

^ We camiot know it is or is not, bciiur incurably 
Ignorant. Locke. 

Incuriosity (In-ku-ri-osl-ti), 9i. The state 
or quality of being Incurious ; want of curi- 
osity, inquisitiveness, or care ; inattentive- 
ness; Indiiferoiicc. 

As long as books, either from the dlfTictilty of their 
style, or from the general incuriosity of the people, 
found but (ew readers. Buckle. 

IncurloUB (in-ku'ri-us), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and curious.] Not curious or inquisitive; 
destitute of curiosity; inattentive; careless; 
negligent 

A testimony of truth which must appear striking 
even to the most incurious respecting sucli inalters. 

H^keToell. 

Incuriously (in-ku’ri-us-li), adv. In an in- 
curious or inattentive manner. ‘Public ac- 
counts rarely or incuriously inspected.’ Bo- 
lingbroke. 

IncuriOuaneSB (In-ku'ri-us-ncs), n. Incuri- 
osity. 

Incurrence (in-kur'rens), 9I. The act of in- 
cuiriiig, bringing on, or subjecting one’s 
self to; as, the incurrence of guilt. • 
Incursion (in-k^r'shon), n. [L. inctirsio, 
incursionis, from ineurro, to run into or to- 
wards, to nisli at See INCUR.} 1. A run- 
ning into; hence, an entering Into a territory 
with hostile intention ; an invasion not fol- 
lowed by continued occupation ; an inroad. 

The incursions of the Goths disordered the afl^airs 
of the Koiiutfi empire. Arbuthnot. 

2.t Attack; occurrence. ‘Sins of daily i9i- 
eursion." South. 

Incursiye (in-k^r'siv), a. Hostile ; making 
an attack or incursion; aggressive. 
Incurtaint (in-ker'tin), v.t. [Prefix in, in, 
and curtain.] To place within a curtain or 
curtains; to hang with or as with curtains; 
to curtain; to tapestry. 

They began at Rome to incurtain their theatre 
with sucli vails dyed in colours, only for shade. 

Holland. 

Incurvate (in-kArv'at), v.i. pret. A pp. in- 
cur vated; ppr. ineurvating. [L. incurve, 
incurvatum—in, in, and ctirvo, to bend, 
from eurvus, bent] To turn from a right 
line or straight course; to bend; to crook. 
Incurvate (in-k^rv^ut), a. Curved inward 
or upward. 

Incurvation (in-k^rv-a'shon), ti. [L. incurv- 
atio, ineurvationis, from incurve, to bend, 
to bend inward. See Jnourvatk.] L The 
act of incurvating or liending; the act of 
bowing or bending the body in respect or 
reverence. 

He nuidc use of acts of won«hin which God luith 
appropriated ; as incurvation and sacrifice. 

StUliPigJlert. 

2. The state of being incurvated or bent 
from a rectilinear course; curvity; crooked- 
ness. 

Incurve (lii-korv'), v.t. [Seo Incurvate.] 
To make crooked; to bend; to curve. 
Incurve-rscurved (in-k4rv're-k^rvd), a. In 
bot. bending or bent inwards and then back- 
wards. Sir T. Browne. 

Incurvlty (In-k6rv'l-ti), 9i. [Prom L. t9ictt9T- 
us, bent. See Inourvate.] A state of being 
bent or crooked ; crookedness ; a bending 
inward. 

Incus (Ingltas), 91. [L.] 1. An anvil.— 2. In 
anal, the largest bone of the internal oar. 
so named from its fancied resemblance to 
an anvil. 

Incuse, Incuss (in-ktlz, in-kusO. v.t. [L. 
ineudo, incusum, to forge with a hammer. ] 
To impress by striking or stamping into, as 
a coin. 

The back of this coin is itunsed with a rudely-exc- 
cuted impression of a Uon*s head. 

H. N. Humphreys. 

Incussion (in-kn'shon), ft. Act of shaking ; 
concussion. Mautider. [Rare.] 

Indagatet (in'da-gat), v.t [L. indago, inda- 
gatum, to trace out, to search into.] To 
seek or search out. 

Indantiont (In-da-g&'shonX n. The act of 
seanming; search; inquiry; examination. 

In her (the soul's) indap^ations ofttimes new scents 
put her by. B. yenson. 

mdagatlvet (In'da-g&t-lv), a. Searching or 
inclined to search into or after; investigat- 


_ le church might not be ambitious, or indesgative 
of such employment. yer. Tayler. 

IBdMaItVt (ln'da.g&t.«r), n. A Marchor; 
oue who Mein or Inquire* with diligence. 
Awake, ye curious indagaters, fond 
Of knowing all but what avails you known* Yeung- 

Ludamage (in-dam'&J), v.t To endamage. 
Ikutamaged (In-dam'ajd), a. [Prefix tfi, not^ 
and damaged.] Undmaged. Milton. 


lUdart (in-daiiO,v.f. [/n and dart.] Todart 
in; to UiruBt or strike in. Shak. 

Inde,t a. Indigo-coloured ; azure-coloured. 
Chaucer. 

Indear (In-derO, V. t. Same as Endear. 
Indearment (m-dCr'ment), ti. Same as En- 
dearment 

Indebt t (in-det^ v.t To place In debt ; to 
bring under obligation. 

Tliy fortune hath indebted thee to none. Daniel. 

Indebted (in-det'ed), a. [Prefix in. in, and 
debt] 1. Being under a debt or obligation; 
having incurred a debt; held to payment or 
requital. 

By owing, owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged. Miltan, 

2. Obliged ]>y something received, for which 
restitution or gratitude is due ; as, we are 
indebted to our parents for their care of us 
in infancy and youth. 

Few consider how much we are indebted to govern- 
ment, because few can represent how wretched man- 
kind would be without it. Atterbury. 

Indebtedness ( iii-det'ed-nes), 9i. i. The 
state of being indebted.— 2. The amount of 
debt owed; debts collectively. 

Indebtment (iu-det^ment), 9i. The state of 
being indebted; indebtedness. [Hare.] 

Fear thou a worse prison, if thou wilt needs will- • 
ingly live and die in a Just indebtment, when thou 
inaycst be at once free and honest. Bp. Hall. 

Indecencet (in-de'sens),9i. Indecency. ‘Car- 
ried to indeeence of barbarity.' Burnet 
Indecency (In-de'sen-si), n. [Fr. indieenee, 
from L indecens, unseemly, unbecoming. 
See Indecent.] l. The quality or condition 
of being indecent ; want of decency ; unbe- 
comingnesB.— 2. That which is indecent or 
unbecoming in language, actions, or man- 
ners; any action or behaviour which is 
deemed a violation of modesty, or an offence 
to delicacy, as rude or wanton actions, ob- 
scene language, and whatever tends to ex- 
cite a blush in a spectator. 

l'h<ty who, by speech or writing, present to the ear 
or the eye of modesty any of the indecencies I allude 
to, are pests of society. Beattie. 

Sym. Indelicacy, indecorum, immodesty. Im- 
purity, obscenity. 

Indecent (bi-de'sent), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
decent] Not decent; unbecoming; unfit to 
be seen or heard ; offensive to modesty and 
delicacy; as, indecent language; indecent 
manners; an indecent posture or gesture.— 
8YN. Unbecoming, indecorous, indelicate, 
unseemly, immodest, gross, shameful, im- 
pure, unchaste, obscene, filthy. 

Indecently (in-d^'sent-U), adv. In an inde- 
cent manner. 

Indeddnate (in-dS-sid^a-at), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and deciduate.] Not deciduate: a term 
used in regard to those placental manunals, 
as the horse, cow, pig, whose uterus develops 
no decidua, the placenta therefore coming 
away without loss of substance of the uterus; 
non-deciduate. 

IndedduOUS (in-de-sid'Ci-us). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and deciautms. ] Not deciduous or fall- 
ing, as the leaves of trees in autumn; last- 
ing; evergreen. 

Indecimable (in-de'si-ma-bl), a. [Fr. ind^- 
cijnable prefix in, not, and L.L. deeimo, to 
pay a tithe, from L. dedrna, a tenth part, 
from decern, ten.] Not liable to decimation; 
not liable to the payment of tithes. 
Indeoipheralde(in-dg-smr-a-bn,a. [Prefix 
in, not, and decipherable.] Not decipher- 
able; incapable of being deciphered or Inter- 
preted. 

Nor are the original features of the rest of the edi- 
fice altogether indecipherable: the entire series of 
shafts, from the western entrance to the apse, are 
nearly uninjured. Buskin. 

Indedpherably (in-de-slTdr-a-bli), adv. So 
as to be indecipherable. 

Indedslon (in-dfi-srzhon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and decision.] Want of decision; want 
of settled purpose or of firmness in the de- 
termination of the will; a wavering of mind; 
irresolution. 

Indecision Is the natural accomplice of violence. 

Burke. 

Indecisive (in-dS-srslvX a. [Prefix in, not, 
and deciinve.] 1. Not decisive; not bringing 
to a final close or ultimate issue; as, an ar- 
gument indecisive of the question. 

The action was obstinate and bloody, though inde- 
cisive. Smollett. 

A thousand such criticisms are altogether indecis- 
ive as to his general merit. Biair. 

2. Not having come to a decision ; prone to 
indecision; iiresolute; unsettled; wavering; 
vacillating; hesitating; as, an t9uleoirifwatate 
of mind; an iudedgivo character. 


oh. cAsin; .th. Sc. loch; g, go; Ujoh; A, Fr. to9t; ng, sing; TH. fAen; th, Mn; w, irig; wh, whig; zh, ftnire.— See Kbt. 
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IlUl0Ci8lT0ly(ln-dS-8rslv>U), tulv. In nn In- 
decisive manner; without decision. 
IndedBlYenesB (in-de-si'siv-ncsx n. The 
state of hemg indecisive; unsettled state. 
Indedlnable (in-de-kliri'a-bl), a. IPreiix in, 
not, and decUaahUJ] In gram, nut declin- 
able; not varied by torminations ; as, Latin 
iuHtar is tui indeclinable noun. 
IndecUnable (in dc kUn'a-bl), n. In gram. 
a word that is uut declined. 

In ways first trodden by himself excels, 

And stands .ilonc in iudtciinabUs : 

ConjiiiK lion, preposition, adverb. Churchill. 

IndecUnably (in-dc-kllu'a-bll), adv. Witli- 
out variation. 

Til indeclinably . . . the discipline of the 

Church of Ein^laiul. 

Indecomposable (in-d6'kom-pdz''a-bl), a. 
[Preiix m, not, anti decompomble.] Not de- 
composable; incapable of decomposition or 
of being resolved into the primary constit- 
uent elements. *The assumeil indecmnpm- 
able substances of the laboratory.' C*jle- 
ridge. 

IndecomposablenesB (in-dencom-pdz''a-bl- 
iies), n. Incapability of decomposition. 
Indecorous (in-de-ko'nis or iii-dek'o-rus). a. 
r ITeflx in, not, and decorom. 1 Not decorous; 
violating propriety or good manners ; con- 
trary to the established rules of good breed- 
ing, or to the forms of respect which age 
and station require. 

It was useless and indecorous to atteiiipt anything 
more by mere struggle. Burke. 

SVN. Unbecoming, unseemly, rude, coarse, 
impolite, uncivil. 

Indecorously (in-de-ko'rus-li or in-dek'o- 
rus-li). adv. In an indecorous manner. 
lnde00r0U8ne88(in-de-kd'rus-nes or in-dek'- 
o-nis-nos), n. The quality of being indeco- 
rous; violation of propriety or good man- 
ners. 

Indecorum (in-de-ko^rum), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and decorum.] 1. Want of decorum; 
impropriety of behaviour; the element in 
behaviour or manners which violates the 
established rules of civility, or the duties of 
n>.spcct which age or station requires. —2, An 
indecorous or unbecoming act ; a breach of 
decorum. 

The soft adflres.s, the eastig.'itcd grace. 

Arc iudrroruws in llic inoclcrii maii.1. Young, 

Indeed (in-ded'), ndv. [Prep, in, and deed.] 
In reality; in truth; in fact: sometimes used 
emphatically, sometimes as noting a con- 
cession or admission ; somci times interjec- 
tionally, us an expression of siii-prise, or for 
the iiurpose ht obtaining conflrmativn. 

The carnal mind is rninity .ig.iiiist (loil; for it is not 
subject to the law of < xkI. neither ttuleed CAn br. 

K€.*iii. viii 7. 

I were- .1 beast indeed to do you wrong, jyryden. 
There is no great pleasure in visiting these 

magazines of war. Addtson. 

Against these forces were prepared to the nuiriber 
of near one huiulrcd ships; not so great of bulk indeed, 
but of a more nimble motion. Bticon. 

'ITic tivo elements of the word arc sometimes 
separated by very, making the statement 
more emphatic. 

And />/ rrry deed for this cau.se have I raised thee 
up. for to shew in thcc niy power. hx. ix. lO. 

Indeflatlgabllity (in-dc-fat'i-ga-bil"i-ti). n. 
The state or quality of being indefatigable; 
un wear ieduess ; persistency. 

Indeliatigable (in-de-fat'i-ga-bl), a, [Prefix 
in, not, and de/atigable.] Not defatigable; 
incapable of being fatigued; not easily 
exhausted; not yielding to fatigue; unre- 
mitting in labour or effort; as, imleifatigahle 
exertions; indefatigable attendance or per- 
severance. *l'iil>onie with indefatigable 
winga* Milton. 

The amliitinus f^rson must rise early, and sit up 
late, and pursue his design with a constant inde/a- 
tiguble ;ittend.inr.c ; he must be infinitely patient and 
servile. South. 

SVN. Unwearied, untiring, persevering, as- 
siduous, sedulous, unremitting, iinintcmiit- 
ting. 

IndefilltlgableiieBS (in-de-fat'i-ga-bl-nes), n. 

indefatigability. ParneU. 

Indeflltigably (iii-d6-fatM-ga-bli), ado. 
Without weariness; without yielding to 
fatigue. ' Ind^atigahly zealous.* Dryden. 
Indefistlgatloil t (iu-d6-fat'ig-&''Bhon), n. 

Unweariedness. Gregory. 

Indefesjibility (in-dg-fczl-bin-ti), n. Tlie 
quality or state of being indefeasible, or not 
subject to be made void; as, the ituiefeaeU 
bUity of a title. 

Now among all thoxe iiniforniitiei In the succession 
of yihenomona. which common observation is sufficient 
to bring to light, there arc few which have any, even 


apparent, pretension to this rigorous indefeasibUily' 
anil of those few one only has been found capable of 
completely sustaining it. ^ y. S. Mill. 

Indefeasible (in-de-fer/i-bl). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dtfeavible.] Not defeasible; not to 
be defeated ; not to be maile void ; as, an 
indefeasible estate or title. 

That the king had a divine and indefeasible right 
to the regal power, and that the regal power, even 
when most grossly abused, could not. without sin, 
be resisted, was tne doctrine in which the AngliLaii j 
Church had long gloried. Macaulay. 1 

Indefeaslbly (iu-de-fez'l-bli), ado. in a 
manner licit to be defeated or made void. 
IndefacUblllty nu-de-feki'i-bir'i-ti), n. 
[From indefectible.] The quality of being 
indefectible, or subject to no defect ordecay. 

* God's unity, eternity, and indef edibility." 
Barrow. 

Indefectible (in-de-fekUi-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and def edible.] Not defectible; not 
liable to defect, failure, or decay; unfailing. 

So persuaded is he (Lear) that the honour, rever- 
ence. and affection whinh he cnioys is personal, and. 
therefore, indefectible, that he tioe-s hot even bargain 
for a separate houscholil or income. 

lutrod. to Rugby F-d. of [.ear. 

Indefectlve (In-de-fokt'iv), a. [Prefix i n, not, 
and defective. J Not defective ; perfect; com- 
plete. 

Indefeisible t (in-de fez'i-bl), a. Indefea- 
sible. 

Indefensibility (in de-fens' i-biri-ti^, n. 
The quality or state of being indefensible. 
Indefensible (lu-de-fens^i-br). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and defensible.] Not defensible; inca- 
pable of being defended or iiiaintaintMl, 
vindicated or Justified; us, a military post 
may be indefensible; indefensible conduct. 

As they extend the rule of consulting Scripture to 
all the actions of common Itfi:, even so far as to the 
taking up of a straw, so it is altogrtiier false and 
tndejenstble. Sanderson. 

Indefensibly (in-de-fens'i-bli), ado. In an 
indefensible fiiaimer. 

IndefensiveCin-de-feiiB'lv), a. [ Prefix in, not, 
and defensive.] Having no defence. 

The sword awes the indrfnisive villager. Herbert. 

lndeliciency(iti'de-lPs1icn-8i), n. The quality 
of being inucilcicnt or not deficient. 
Indeflclent (in-de-fi'shent), a. [ Prefix in, 
not, and deficient.] Not deficient; not 
failing; perfect. 

Indednable (in-de-fjn'a-bl), a. [Pn^fi.v in, 
not, ami definable. ] Not definable; incapable 
of being defined; unsusceptible of dclltiiiioti; 
inexplicable. 

When all such cases an* t.iken Into .tccount. the 
notions that an* «»f an ludefttmhle .wl ulthnatc n.ifiirc 
must be reckonerl by hundreds. . . . I low vain is a 
verbal definition of such words as light, heat. Motion, 
large, up, Jrtig ranee, pain, wonder. Prof. Bain. 

Indefinably (in-d^-fin'a-bli). adv. 80 as 
not to be capable of definition. 

Indefinite (in-de'fln-it), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and definite.] Not definite: (a) not limited 
or defined; not determinate; hence, not 
precise or certain ; as, an indefinite time, 
proposition, tomi, or phrtuie. (&; Having no 
determinate or certain limits; not limited 
by the understanding, though yet finite: 
often contrasted with infinite; as, inde- 
finite space. 

The reduction of the infinite to number is, then, the 
reduction of time infinite to its itica.sure indefinite, that 
is, to the finite. C. S. Henry. 

(c) In bot. too numerous or various to make a 
particular enumeration important—usually 
more than twenty, when the number is not 
constant: said of the parts of a flower and the 
Indefinite inflorescence, in bot. a mode 
of inflorescence In which the flowers all arise 
from axillary buds, the tenninal hud going 
on to grow, and continuing the stem inde- 
finitely. --- Indefinite propositwn, in logic, a 
proposition which nas for its subject a 
common term without any sign to indicate 
distribution ornon-dlstributioii; as, * Man is 
mortal.'— fnde/fntte term, a privative or 
negative term, in respect of its not defining 
or marking out an object by a positive attri- 
bute, as a definite term does; thus, t/nor- 
ganized being is an indefinite term, while 
organized being Xedeftnite.—^w. Unlimited, 
undefined, indeterminate, inexact, vague, 
uncertain. 

Indefinitely (In-de'fln-it-li), adv. In an in- 
definite manner; without any settled limi- 
tation; not with certainty or precision; as. 
space indefinitely extended; to use a word 
indefinitely. 

Indeflniteness fln-de'fln-it-nos), n. The 
quality of being indefinite, undefined, unli- 
mited, or not precise and certain. 
Indefinltude (in*d6-fln'l-tQd), n. 1. Indefin- 
iteness; want of precision. 


F&to. fAr, fat, fall; mS, met, hbr; pine, pin; note, not, move; 


This is indeed shown in the vacillation or iftdf/fni- 
tude of Aristotle himself in regard to the number of 
the modes. Sir H \ Hamilton. 

2. t Number or quantity not limited by our 
undemtanding, thougli yet finite. 

They arise to a strange and prodigious multitude, 
if not indefinitude, by their various positions, com- 
binations, and conjunctions. Sir M. Hale. 

Indebiscenoe ([in-dc-his'ens), n. In bot the 
property of being indehiscent. 

Indehlsoent (in-dc-his^ent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dehiscent.] In bot not dehiscent; 
not opening spontaneously when ripe, as a 
capsule, such as fruit of Umbelliferie, Ac. 
Indelectable (in-d6-lekt'a-ld), a. [Prefix tn, 
not, and delectable,] Not aelectable; un- 
pleasant; unnmiable. £din. Rev. 
Indeliterate (in-de-lib'^-rat), a. [Ih^flx tn, 
not, and deliberate.] Not deliberate; done 
or performed without deliberation or con- 
sideration; sudden; unpremeditated. *The 
indeliberate commisRioiis of many sins.* 
Bramhall. 

Indellbsrated (in-de-lil/e-rat-ed), a. Inde- 
liberate. 

Indellberately (In-de-lib'e-rat-li). adv. 
Without deliberation or premeditation. 
Indelibility (in-de'li-bil"i-ti). 71 . The quality 
of being indelible. * The indelibility of the 
sacred character.' Horsley. 

Indelible (in-de'li-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
delible.] Not delible: not to be blotted 

out; incapable of being effaced, cancelled, or 
obliterated ; ^.indelible lettera or characters; 
an indel^le colour; an indelible stain. 

1‘his in.'ignlficcnt peak . . . formed one of tlmsc 
scenes of Hastern travel which leave an indttible 
impression on the imagination, and bring back in 
after years indescribable feelings of pleasure and 
repose. Layard. 

(^)Not to be annulled. [Hare.] 

They are endued with indelible power from above 
to feed, to govern this household. Bp. Sprat. 

Indellbleness (in-de'ii-bi-nes), 71. Quality 
of being indelible. 

Indelibly (in-di/li-bli), adv. In an inde- 
lible manner; so as not to be blotted out or 
effaced. * stamped and impressed 
on the soul of man.' Bllis. 

Indelicacy (in-de'li-ku-si), n. The condition 
or quality of being indelicate; want of dcli- 
caev; non-avoidance of topics forbidden by 
social or conventional modesty to be dis- 
cussed; want of a nice sense of propriety, or 
nice regard t4) refinement in manners or Jii 
the treatment of others; coarseness of man- 
ners or language; that which is offensive t<v 
riifiiicd taste or ])iii'ity of mind. * The inde- 
licacy of English comedy.' Blair. 
IndeHcate (in-deli-kat), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and delicate.] Not delicate; wanting deli- 
cacy ; offensive to good manners, or to mo- 
desty or purity of mind ; as, an indelicate 
word or expression; hidelieate behaviour; 
indelicate customs. 

Their luxury was inelegant, their pleasures indeli- 
cate. T. li'arton. 

Indelicately (in-doii-kut-li), adv. In an 
indelicate manner; indecently; unbcconi- 

Indemnlficatlon (in-dem'ni-fl-ka"Bhon), n. 
[J<Yom indemnify.] 1. The act of indemni- 
fying, saving harmless, or securing against 
loss, damage, or penalty; the state of being 
indemnified. -2. That which indemnifies, 
saves harmless, or secures against loss, 
damage, or penalty. * No reward with the 
name of an indemnification.* De Qptineey, 
Indemnify (in-dem’ni-ff), v.t prot. A pn. 
indemnified; ppr. indemnifying. [Prefix 
in, not, and damnify (which Boe>] 1. 'J'o 
save harmless; to secure against loss, dam- 
age, or penalty. 

I believe the ttatei muit at Inst engage to the itior- 
cliaiits here that they will indemn^ them from all 
that shaU fall out. Sir Tompio. 

2. To make good; to reimburse; to remune- 
rate. 

It is enough if earh product contributes a frac- 
tion, comiiionly an insignificant one. towards the re- 
muneration of that labour and abstinence, or towards 
indemnij^ing the immediate producer for advancing 
that remuneration to the person who produced the 
tools. y. S. Mat. 

Indemnity (in-denFni-tl), n. [Fr. indem- 
nits, from L. indemnitas, from indemnis, 
uninjured*— prefix in, not, and damnum. 
hurt» loM, damage.] 1. Security given to 
save a person harmfesB; security or exemp- 
tion from damage, loss, injury, or punish- 
ment * Having first obtained a promise of 
indemnity tor the riot they had committed. ' 
SirW. Scott. ---2. Indemnification; compen- 
sation for loss, damage, or injury sustalnetl; 
reimbursement 


tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; (1, Sc. abune; ]f, Sc. fey. 
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They were told to expect, upon the fall of Wal- 
pole, a lurfjfe and lucrative indemnity for their pre- 
tended wrongs. Lord Mahon, 

—Act qf indemnity, an act or law paased in 
order to relieve peraoiia, especially in an 
olflcial position, from some penalty to which 
they are liable in consequenco of acting 
Illegally, or, in case of members of govern- 
ment, in consequence of exceeding the limits 
of their strict constitutional powers. Such 
acts also sometimes provide compensation 
for losses or damage either incurred in the 
service of the government, or resulting from 
some public measure. 

Indemonatrabilit^ ( in-dd-mon^stra-biri- 
ti), n. The condition or quality of being 
indemonstrable. 

llUlemonBtrable(in-do-mon'stra-bl),a.[Pro- 
ilx in, nut, and detnonetrabte.] Not demon- 
strable; incapable of being demonstrated. 

In their art they have certain assertions, which as 
indemonstrable principles, they urge all to receive. 

Sir li. Sandys. 

Indemonatrablenesa ( in • d6 - mon'stm - bi- 
nes). n. state of being indemonstrable. 
Indenization (in-de-m-za'shon), n. £ude- 
nizatiun. 

Indenize (in-de'niz). V. t. To endenize (which 
Boe). 

Indenlzen (in-do^ni-zn). v,t. To endenizen. 
Indent (in-dent\ v. L [L. L. indentare, O. Fr. 
endenter, to imlcnt, from L. in, and dene, 
dentin, a tooth.] 1. To notch; to Jag; to cut 
into points or inequalities, like a row of 
teeth; as, to indent the edge of paper.— 
2. To bind out or apprentice by indenture 
or contract; to indenture; as, to indent a 
young man to a shoemaker; to indent a 
servant.— 3. In printing, to begin, us a line, 
farther in fix>ni the margin of the paper 
than the rest of the paragraph. 

Indent (In-denF), v.i, 1. To bo notched; to 
have indentations or inequalities like a row 
of teeth.— 2. To run or wind in and out; to 
move in a zigzag course; to double. 

Then shalt thou see the dew-bcdabblccl wretch (the 
hare) 

Turn and return, indentinjn' with the way. ShaJt. 



Indentilley. 


IndentlUey (in-dentTI-d), a. In hsr, having 
long indents, somewhat resembling piles 
conjoined: as, a fesso in- 
dentUley at the bottom. 

. Indenting ( in-den tTng), 

I n. An impression like 
that made by a tooth. 

Indentmentt (in-dont'- 
ment), n. Indenture. 

'Some indentmenU or 
some bond to draw.* Bp. 

Hall. 

Indenture (in-dcnt'ur), 
n. 1. The act of indent- 
ing or state of being indented; indentation. 

The general direction of the shore ... is remark- 
ably direct east and west, with only occasional in- 
dentures and projections of bays ana proimintories. 

Mitjbrd. 

2. In Ittw, a deed under seal entered into 
between two or more parties with mutual 
covenants. Formerly it required to be actu- 
ally indented, or cut in a waving line, so as 
to correspond with the other e(»py of the 
deed; but this is no longer necessary. The 
term indenture is not used in Scotland, 
except in the case of indentures of appreu- 
ticesnip. 

Indenture (in-dcntTlr), v.t pret. A pp. in- 
dentured; ppr. imlenturing. 1. To iudent; 
to wrinkle; to furrow. 

Though age may creep on, and indenture the brow. 

// Wy. 

2. To bind by indentures; as, to indenture 
an apprentice. 

Indenture t (in-dentTu'), e.t. To ruu in a 
zigzag course; to doutile in running. 

They took 

Their staves in hand, and at the good man strook : 
Rut, by iudenturiuji^, still the good man scap'd. 

Heywood. 

Independence (in-de-pend'ens). n. 1. The 
state of being independent; complete ex- 
emption from reliance or control, or the 
power of others; a state over which no one 
lias any power, control, or authority; ability 
to support or maintain one's self; direction 
of one 8 own affairs without interference by 
others. 


3. T'o contract; to bai'gain; to make a com- 
pact. 

Shull we buy treason, and indent with fears? Shak. 

Indent (in-dento, n. 1. A cut or notch in 
the margin of iinytliiiig, or a recess like a 
notch; indeiitutioii. 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent. Shah. 

2. t A stamp; an impression. —3. A certificate 
or indented certificate issued by the goveni- 
inent of the baited States at the close of 
the revolution, for the principal or interest 
of the public debt— 4. A contract; an order, 
as for goods.— 5. \u printing, the blank space 
at the beginning of a paragraiih. 
Indentation (in-deut-a'slion), n. 1. The act 
of indenting or state of being indented: 
(a) the act of notching or cutting into points 
or Inequalities, like a row of teeth; the 
state of being notched or so cut. (b) In 
printing, the act of beginning a line or seiios 
of lines, as the first line of a paragraph, 
further in from the margin than others.— 
2. A cut or notch in a margin: a recess or 
depression like a notch in any border. 
Indonted (in-dent^ed), p. and a. 1 . Cut in 
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the edge or margin into points like teeth; 
AS, an indented paper; an indented mould- 
ing. Indented mouldings, such as the one 
shown in the cut» are a common ornamental 
feature in Norman architecture.— 2. Bound 
out by indenture; as, an indented appren- 
tice or servant — 3. In 
her, notched like the 
teeth of a saw, but smal- 
ler than what Is termed 
daneette: applied to one 
of tho lines of partition. 

ITie ordinaries are also 
often thus borne. 

InAantedlF (in - dent^ed- 
11), ade. indenta- 

tlona 

Indantee (in-dent-60» P- 

and^o. In her, having 
itxlents not Joined to each other, but set 
apart 


Let fortune do her worst, whatever slie makes us 
lose, as long as she never makes us lose our honesty 
and our independence. Pope. 

2. That which renders one independent; 
property or income sufficient to make one 
independent of uttiers; as, he has aenuired 
an indrj}endenee.—Declaratwn of Jnaepen- 
denee, the solemn declaration of the CJon- 
gress of the United States of America, on 
the 4th of July, 1770,by w'hich they formally 
renounced their subjection to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 3. f The principles 
of tlie religious body who called themselves 
Independeii ts ; Coiigregatiunalism. 
Independency (in-de-pend'en-si), n Same 
as Ituiependence, 

i rive me, I cry'd, enough for me, 

My bread and independency. Pope. 

Independent (in-de-pend'ent), a. [Prefix in. 
not, and dependent'i 1. Not dependent; nut 
subject to the control of othei^; not relying 
on others; not subordinate; as. Qod is the 
only being who is perfectly independent ; 
none of us is independent for the supply of 
his wants. 

The town of St. Gaul Is .i Protestant rcpublick, in- 
dependent of the abbot, and under the protection of 
the cantons. Addison, 

2. Affording the means of independence; as. 
an independent estat-e. 3. Not subject to 
bias or influence; not obsequious; self- 
directing; as, a man of an independent 
mind. -'4. Proceeding from or expressive of 
a spirit of independence; free; easy; self- 
commanding ; bold ; unconstrained ; os, an 
independent air or manner.— 5. Irrespective; 
without taking note or regard; not to make 
mention. 

A gradual change is also more beneficial, indepen- 
dent of its being more Sitfe. Brougham. 

I mean the account of that obligation in general, 
under which we conceive ourselves bound to obey a 
law, independent of those resources which the law 
provides for Its own enforcement. IPard. 

[Independent here » independently, and it 
would perhaps be more correct to regard it 
as an adverb.]— 6. Pertaining to the Inde- 
pendents or Congregationalists. 

A very famous Independent minister was head of a 
college 111 those times. Addison, 

7. In math, a term applied to a quantity or 
function not depending upon another for 
its value. [The prei^sition that follows 
independent is generally qf, sometimes, on. ] 
mdepondent (In-de-pend'ent), n, Eeetee, 
one who, in religious affairs, maintains that 
every congregation of Christians is a com* 
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plete church, subject to no superior autho- 
rity, and competent to perform every act 
of government in ecclesiastical affairs. 
Independently (iu-dfi-pend'ent-Ii). adv. In 
on independent manner; without control; 
without regard to connection with other 
things; as, independently ot being safer it 
is more beneficial. 

Dispose lights and shadows, wtfhout finishing 
cverytning independently the one of tlie otlu-r. 

Jhyden. 

Indeposable (in-de-nozVbl). a. Not dc- 
j posaule; incapable of being deposed. 

The c«trdinnl calls that doctrine which makes 
princes indepoutble by the pope, 'a breeder of 
schisms, &c. Sti/iingjfeet. 

Indeprecable (in-de']ire-ka-bl). a. [Prefix 
in, and deprecable.] Incapable of being de- 
precated. 

Indeprebensible (in-de-pre-hensT-bl). a. 
[Prenx in, not, and depreheiudble.] Incap- 
able of being found out. * A case perplexed 
and indeprehetutible.* Bp. Morton. 
Indeprlvable ( l n-dfi-pri v'a-bl ). a. [Prefix 
in, not, and deprimble,] 1. Incapable of be- 
ing deprived.— 2. incapable of being taken 
away. [Rare. ] 

Indescribable (in-dc-skrlb'a-bl). a. [Prefix 
in, not, and dencribable.] Not dcscribable; 
incapable of being ilescribed. * Indescrib- 
able feelings of pleasure.* Bayard. 
Indescribables (in-de-skrib'a-bl/). n. jd. A 
euphemism for trousers. 

Mr. Trotter siniletl, and holding his glass in his 
left hand, gave four distinct slaps on the pocket of 
his mulberry tndescribables with his right. Dickefts, 

Indeecxlptlve (in-de-skrip'tiv), a. [ITeflx 
in, not, and descriptire.] Not descriptive; 
not containing Just description. t 
Indesert (in-de-z6rt'), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
degrrt.] Want of merit or worth. [Rare.] 

Those who were once looked on as his equals, arc 
apt to think the fame of his met it u reAection on 
their own indeserts. Addison. 

Indesinent (in-(le'siii-ent).a. [Prefix in, not, 
and desinent.] Not ceasing; perpetual. 
[Rare.] 

The last kind of uitivity ... is much more noble, 
more indesinent, .iiul indefeasible, than the first. 

Baxter. 

Indesinently (iii de'siri ent-li), adv. With- 
out cessation. [Rare. ] 

They continue a month indesinently. Bay. 

Indesirable (In-fic-zlria-hl). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and desirable,] Nut desirable; unde- 
sirable. 

Indestructibility ( in-dC-strukt ' i-i dn-tl ), 
n. The quality or cumliliou of being iude- 
Rtnictiblc. 

It is, therefore, natural, that the physical doctrine 
of mdestruttihilily fipplicil to force as well as to 
matter, should be ci^scutially a creation of the pre- 
sent ceiiiiiry, not withstanding .a few allusions made 
to it by earlier thinkers, all of whom, however, groped 
vaguely, and without general purpose. Buckle. 

IndCBtructlble (in-de-struktT-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and destructible. ] Not destructible ; 
incapable ot being destroyed. 
IndeBtructiblencBB (in-de-strukt'i-bl-nes), 
n. Indestructibility. 

Nothing but the indestructibleness of its (the 
church's) principles, however feebly pursued, could 
have maintained even the disorganised body that 
still survives. Disraeli. 

IndCBtructibly (in-de-struklT-bli), adv. In 
an indestructiule manner. 

Indeterminable (in-de-t6rimin-a-bl).a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and determinable.] Not deter- 
minable: (a) incapable of being determined, 
ascertained, or fixed. 

As its (the world's^ period is inscrutable, so is its 
nativity indeterminable. Sir T. Browne. 

(b) Not to be determined or ended; inter- 
minable. 

Indeterminably (in-dfi-t4Fmln-a-bli), adv. 
In an indeterminable manner. 
Indeterminate (In-dfi- t^rimln-at), a. [ I’refix 
in, not, and determinate.] Not determin- 
ate; not settled or fixed; not definite; un- 
certain; not precise; as, an indeterminate 
number of years. * An indeterminate num- 
ber of Buccessions. * Netoton. —Indetermin- 
ate analysis, a branch of algebra in which 
there are always given a greater number of 
unknown quantities than there are inde- 
pendent equations, by which means tlie 
number of solutions is indefinite.— /ndeter- 
minate eoejfieients, in math, a method of 
analysis invented by Descartes, the prin- 
ciple of which consists in this, that if we 
have an equation of this form— 

A+Baj+Caf*+Dsf*-f-<fec. =0, 
in which the coefficieutB A, B, C are con- 
stant, and X a variable which may be sup- 
posed as small as we please, each of these 
coefficients, taken separately, is necessa- 
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rtly eauftl to 0 . — IndsUrminate equcUimi, 
in mam. an eiiuation in which the unknown 
quontiUet admit of an infinite number of 
valuea A group of equations is indeter^ 
minaU when it coutalns more unknown 
quantities than there are equations.— /tide- 
terminate in/loreecenee, in bot, indefinite 
inflorescence. 8ee Indbfinitb. — Indeter- 
minate problem, in math, a problem which 
admits of an infinite number of solutions, 
or one in which there are fewer imposed 
conditions than there are unknown or re- 
quired results. --Indeterminate q%umHty, in 
math, a quantity that admits of an infinite 
number of yaliics.— /ndefer/mnofe series, 
in math, a series whose terms proceed by 


settled manner; indefinitely; not with pre- 
cise limits; as, a space indeterminately laige; 
an idea indeterminately expressed. 
IndeterminatenesB (m-d6-t6r^min>&t-nes). 
n. Want of certain Uinits; wont of preci- 
sion; indefiniteness. 

The want of adeciiiate expressions to denote the 
endless shades of cenour. and the indeitrtfimaimrss 
of those which are applied to various tints. 

Sir IV. Lawrence, 

Indetermlnation (in-dd-t^r'min-a'^shon), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and determination,] Want 
of determination: (a) an unsettled or waver- 
ing state, as of the mind. (6) Want of fixed 
or stated direction. 

By contingents I understand all thinf^ which may 
be done, ana may not be done, may happen, or may 
not happen, by reason of the indeiirmtMafieM or ac- 
cideoui occurrence of the cause. BramhaU, 

Indetermined (in-de-tar'mindX a. [Prefix 
in, not, and det»nnined,\ Not determined; 
undetermined; unsettled; unfixed. 
IndfiVirgiliate t (in-ds-vdr'lin-at), a. Nut 
devirginate or deprived of virginity; not de- 
floured. * Palla.s . . . who still llv. s inde- 
virginate , ' Chapma n. 

IZLdfiTOte (in-de-vfit'). a, [Prefix in, not, and 
devote.] Not devoted. 

Indeyoted (in-de-vot^ad), a. Not devoted. 
Indevotlon (in-de-vd'shon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and devotion.] Want of devotion; ab- 
sence of devout affections; impiety; irre- 
ligiou. * An age of indevotion,* Jer. Taylor. 
Indeyout (In-dd youtO, a. [Prefix m, not, 
and devout] Not devout; not having de- 
vout affections. * A careless indevoiU spirit. ’ 
Jer. Taylor. 

Indeyoutly (ln-de-vout1i), adv. Without 
devotion. 

Indew t (ifi-dfiO, v.t (See Indue.] To put 
on; to be clothed with; to indue. Syenser. 
Index (in'deks), n. pi Indexes (in'deks-e/.), 
sometimes, as in math. , Indices (in'di-sez). 
[L. Root dih, to point out, to snow, seen 
in Skr. dip, to show; Or. deiXrnymi, to show; 
L. dioituM, a finger; dieo, to say.] 1. That 
which points out ; that which shows, indi- 
cates, or manifests. * Tlie face the index of 
a feeling mind.' Crnbbe. 

Tastes arc the indexes of the diflTerent qualities of 
plants. At^Hehn 0 i. 

2. That which directs or points out, as a 
pointer or hand that points or directs hi 
anything, as the hour of the day, the road to 
a place, Ac. ; the hand ‘Wfi used by prin- 
ters, Ac.— 3. A table of the contents of a 
book; a table of refei-enccs in an alphabe- 
tical order : anciently prefixed to the book. 

Get a thorough insight into the i>Mtor by which the 
whole book is govenied and turned, like fishes, by 
the tail. Siu\fi. 

Hence— At Prelude; prologue. 

Ay me. wh.it act 

That roars so loud and thunders in the index 9 

,Hhak. 

An index and obscure prologue to the history of 
lust and foul thouglits. S/m. 

5. In anat. the forefinger or pointing finger. 
a. In math, the figure or letter which shows 
to what power any quantity is involved; the 
exponent. See Exponent. — /ndex hand. ! 
.Same as Index, 2. — Index of a globe, a I 
little style fitted on the north pole of an ! 
artificial terrestrial globe, which, by turning 
with the globe, serves to point to certain 
divisions of the hour circle.— Andex q/ a lo- 
garithm, called otherwise fAe eharacterietie. 
Is the integral part which precedes the lo- 
garithm, and IS always one less than the 
number of inteml ilgiires in the given 
number. Thus, if the given number consist 
of four figures, the index of its logarithm is 
8, if of five figures, the index is 4, and so on. 
See LoQARITHHf . — /ndex of refraction, in 
opHce, the ratio between the sines of the 
angles of incidence and of refraction. Thus 


in water, if the aine of the angle of refrac- 
tion be taken aa unity, that of incidence 
will be about 14, or more accurately 1*336 ; 
and therefore the Index of refraction in 
water is 1*336. See Refraction.— fndex 
Expurgatoriue (Index Expurgatory), Index 
ProhibitoriuM (Index Prohibitory), or more 
ful^ Index lijhroTum Prohibitorum (Index 
of nohibited Books), a catalogue of books 
which are forbidden by the Roman Catholic 
Church to be read by the faithful. 

Index (in'deksX v.t. To provide with an in- 
dex or table of references; to place In an 
index or table, as the subjects treated of in 
a book; as, to index a book. 
Index-^rreotlon (In'^deks-ko-rek'shon), n. 
In oMtron. the correction that has to be ap- 
plied to an observation taken with an in- 
strument that has an index-error. See IN- 
DBX-ERROR. 

Indexer (in^eks-drX n. One who makes an 
index. 

Index-error (in'deks-6r-r6r), n. In astron. 
the difference between the zero point of the 
graduated limb of an astronomical instru- 
ment, as a sextant, and where the zero point 
ought to be as shown by the index when the 
index-glass is parallel to the horizon-glass, 
mdex-flnger (in'deks-Ang-g^r), n. The fore- 
finger, so called from Its being used in 
pointing. 

Index-glass (InMeks-glas), n. In reflecting 
astronomical instruments, a plane specu- 
lum, or mirror of quicksilvered glass, which 
moves with the index, and is designed to 
reflect the image of the sun or other object 
upon the horizon-glass, whence it is again 
reflected to the eye of the observer. 
IndfiXlcal ( in-deks'ik-al ), a. Having the 
form of an index; pertaining to an index. 
Indeadcally (in-d&s'ik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of an index. 

Indextertty (in-deks-te'rl-tl), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and dexterity.] Want of dexterity: 
(a) want of readiness in the use of the hands; 
clumsiness; awkwardness, (b) Want of skill 
or readiness in any art or occupation. 

The indexterity of our consumption-curers demon- 
strates their dimness in beholding its causes. 

Harvey. 

Indladem (in-dra-dem), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
diadem.] To place or set in a diadem, as a 
gem. 

Wherrto shall that be likciiedT to what gem 

Indtadrmed/ Southey. 

Indiaman (in'di-a-man), n. pi. Indlamen 
(iii'di-a-men). A large Aip employed in the 
India trade. 

Indla-mattlng (in^dl-a-mat-ingx 9%. Grass 
or reed mats made In tlio East, commonly 
from Papyrus corymbosas. 

Indian (in'dl-an), a. (From India, and this 
from I/idus, the name of a river in Asia; 
Skr. st*ndAu,a river.] 1. Pertaining to either 
of the Indies, East or West, or the abori- 
gines of America.— 2. Made of maize or In- 
dian com; as, Indian meal ; Indian bread. 
—Indian architecture, the architecture pe- 
culiar to India or Hindustan. It compre- 
hends a great variety of styles, which are 
divided by Fergusson into the Buddhist 
styles as exemplified not only in the Buddh- 
ist works within the borders of Hindustan, 
but also in those of Burmah, Ceylon, Java, 
China, and Thibet (see Buddhini Architec- 
ture under BUDDHiaT); the Jaina style, a 
corruption of the pure Buddhist by admix- 
ture with the Hindu style; the Dravidlan or 
style of Southern India, a style of architec- 
ture of the Tamil races of the south; the 
Northern Hindu or Indo-Ayran, a cognate 
style occurring in the valley of the Ganges 
and its tributaries; the Chalukyan style, pre- 
vailing in the intermediate r^on between 
these two; the Modem Hindu, Indian Sara- 
cenic or Mohammedan, or that form which 
Indian architecture took after being in- 
fluenced by the Mohammedan styles; and 
the styles peculiar to Cashmere and some 
other districts of India. Among the most re- 
markable of the works of Indian architecture 
are the rock-cut temples such as at Ellora. 
In the system of Indian decoration there is 
no trace of what may bo called an order. 
Among the Itumr masses of decorations 
for support sculptured elephants very fre- 
quently occur, as well as uons, as may be 
seen from the accompanying cut of a portion 
of the Choultry or pillared nail at Madura, 
built by TIrumulla Nayak during 1628-46.—- 
Indian bay, a plant, Lawrus vndiea. See 
Laurvb.— / ndion berry, CocmUue Indieue. 
See under Oooculub.— -/ mton com, a native 
American plant (Zea Mays), otherwise called 


Maize, and ita firoit See MAlSR— /ndion 
trees, a plant, Tronmolumfnajne, a fhvourlte 
garden flower. See Tropmolux.— /ndian 
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Indian Architecture— Dravldian Style. 

Choultry at Madura. 

Jig, the prickly pear (flpuntia vulgaris).— 
Indian file, single file; arrangement of per- 
sons in a row following one after another:* 
BO named from its being the manner in 
which the American Indians usually traverse 
the ^oods.— Indian fire, p^otochnic com- 
position, used as a signal light, consisting 
of 7 parts of sulphur, 2 of realgar, and 24 of 
nitre. It liums with a brilliant white flame. 
- Ituiian hen, a species of bittern {Boiaurue 
minor) found in North America. 
ink, more properly China ink, a black pig- 


ment mainly brought from China, used in 
water-colour painting and for the lines and 
shadows of drawings. It is sold in sticks and 
cakes, and is said to consist of lamp-black 
and animal glue. Inferior imitations are 
manufactured in this country. —Indian 
oak, the toak-tree {TeeUma grandie). See 
Tbctona. —/ndian red, a speciea at ochre, 
a very fine puiple earth, of a firm, com- 
pact texture and OToat weight, found abun- 
dantly In the ^rest of Dean, Glouces- 
tershire.— /ndian reed, a name applied to 
various plants of the genus Canna.— /ndidn 
shot, a name given to the plants of the 
genus Canna. (See Canna.) The fruit has 
three cells, each 

^ containing several 

k 1 fcSlL ^6rd black 

1 seeds resembling 

I ^ hence the 

of the plant. 
The seeds are Bomc- 
times used as a sub- 
stitiite for coffee, 
and yield, by com- 
|n . pression, a purple 

^ dye.-— /ndiatifteel. 

Fruit of Canna eduUs a kind Of steel Im- 

(iiidiati Shot). ported from India; 

wootz (which see). 
—Indian eummer, in North America, a 

season of pleasant warm weather occurring 
late in autumn. — /ndion tobacco, a plant. 
Lobelia inflata. See Lobsua. — Indian 
turnip^ a North Ame^can plant (Arisomia 




smair turnip, two leaves, each divided into 
three leaflets, and arum-like blossoma— 
Indian vfheat, Indian com.—indlafi yellow. 
a pigment of a bright yellow colour, but 
not permanent, much used in Irater^colour 
painting. It Is imported from India, and 
Is composed of the phosphate of urea and 
lime. 

Indian (in^dl-an), n. 1. A native of the In- 
die% West or East.— 2. An aboriginal native 
of America: so named from the-idea of Ck>- 
lumbns and early navigators that America 
was idefttical with Inc^ 

Indlaneer (InMi-an-Sr'Ot n. An Indiaman. 


F&te, fir, fat, fkll; mo, met, hfir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, hgU; oil, pound; U, So. abune; J^, So. fey. 
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Indianite (in'di-an-U), n. [From /ndia.] A 
mineral, a variety of anorthite found in the 
Caniatio. differing soihewhat from ordinary 
anorthite from VesuviuB in the composition 
of the protoxides which it contains. 
Xndlan-lllro (iu'di-an-lik). a. Resembling 
an Indian. 

Zndiarpaper (in'dl-ii-p&-p6r), n. a delicate 
absorbent paper made in China, and in tliis 
and other countries used to take first or 
finest proofs of engravinga It is imitated 
successfully by European makera 
Indlarrubber (In'dl-a-rub-^r), n. Caout- 
chouc. a substance of extraordinary elas- 
ticity. called also Elastic Own or Jtenn, It 
is produced by incision from several trees 
of different natural orders, chiefly Kuphor 
biaceso. Artocarpaceic. and Apocynaceo). 
The india-rubber tree of Bengal is Ficus 
elastieaf which yields a large portion of the 
caoutchouc exported from Bengal. See 
Caoutchouc. 

IndlC (in'dik). a. A term applied to a class 
of Indo-European (Aryan) languages, com- 
prising the dialects at present spoken in 
India, as Hindi. Hindustani. Mahratti. Ben- 
gali. and the dead languages Prakrit and 
Pali, modem Sanskrit, and Vedic Sanskrit. 
Indicant (in'di-kant). a, [L. indicans, indU 
oantis, ppr. of indioo, to point out. See In- 
DIGATB. ] Serving to point out, as a remedy. 
Indicant (inMi-kant). n. In med. that which 
indicates or points out; as. an indicant of a 
disease, or of a remedy to be used for a dis- 
ease. 

Indicate (in'di-kat),e.f. prot. A:pp. indicated; 
ppr. indicating. [L. inaico, indicatum, from 
hidex, indieis, lit. a pointer. See Index.] 

1. To point out ; to make known ; to direct 
the mind to a knowledge of; to show. 

Above the steeple shines a plate 

That turns and turns to inaicaU 

From what point blows the weather. Ccwper, 

2. In med. to show or manifest by symptoms; 
to point to as the proper remedy or reme- 
dies; as. great prostration of strength indi- 
cates the use of stimulants.— Syn. To show, 
mark, signify, denote, manifest, evidence. 

Indication (in-di-ka'shon), n. [L. indi- 
cation indicationis, from indico, to point. 
Sea fNDicATE. Index.] 1. The act of indi- 
cating or pointing out. —2. That which 
serves to indicate or point out; intimation; 
information; mark; token; sign; symptom. 

The frequent stops they make in the most conve- 
nient places are plain ifutications of their weariness. 

Addison. 

3. In med. any symptom or occurrence in a 
disease which serves to direct to suitable 
remedies.— 4. Explanation; display. LBare.J 

Without whlchyou cannot make any true analysis 
and indication ot the proceedings of nature. Bacon. 

Indicative (fn-dlk'a-tiv). a. [L. tndi- 
cativfis, from indioo^ to point out. 8ee 
Indicate. Index.] l. Pointing out; bring- 
ing to notice ; giving intimation or know- 
ledge of someUiiiig not visible or obvious; 
showing; as. reserve is not always tndica- 
tisB of modesty; it may be indicative of 
prudence. 

Ridicule, with ever-pointii^ hand. 

Conscious of every shift, of every shift 
indicaHvon hit inmost plot betrays. Shenstone. 

2. In gram, a term applied to that mood of 
the verb that indicates, that Is, affirms or 
denies, or that asks questions; as, he writes, 
he is writing: they run; has the mail ar- 
rivedt 

Indicative (in-dik'a-tiv), n. In gram, the 
indicative mood, flee the adjective. 
DnUcativalyCin-dl'kat-iv-liXedv.Inamanncr 
to showorumify. 
indicator (Tn'di- 
k&t-dr), n. 1. One 
who br that which 
indicates or points 
^ oat ; Bpeclllcally. 
in mceh. (a) an in- 
strument for as- 
certaining and re- * 
cording the pres* 
sure 6f steam in 
the cylinder of a 
steam-engine, in 
contradistinction 
to the steam^pauge, 
which shows the 
pressure of the 
steam in the boil- 
er. One of the 
most perfect indl- 
dators is shown in 
the accompanying figure. It consists of a 
small cylinder, withm which there works a 



Richard's Indicator. 



Telegraph Indicator. 


g iston, the upper end of the spindle of which 
I attached to and moves a parallel motion 
consisting of three links, which carries a 
marker at its central point. The pressure 
is recorded on a piece of paper attached to 
a small cylinder, on which is impressed a 
reciprocating circular motion correspond- 
ing to the motion of the steam piston, 
As the indicator piston rises l)y the force 
of the steam and is brought back by a 

S raduated spring when the pressure is re- 
uced, tlie pencil traces on the paper a 
figure (an indicator diagram) representing 
the pressure of the steam at cacm point of 
the stroke, (p) An instniment for co-ordinat- 
ing the motions of the piston and valve, 
called the valve-indicator, (c) A dynamo- 
meter for measuring the power of any pHmo 
mover, (d) An apparatus or appliance in a 
telegraph for giving sig- 
nals or on which mes- 
sages are recorded, as 
the dial and Index hand 
of the alphabetic tele- 
graph; specifically, the 
name given to a record- 
ing instrument invented 
by Professor Morse, by 
which messages are prin- 
ted as they are received. 

The current sent trav- 
erses the coils of au elec- 
tro-magnet, with which an annature, fur- 
nished with a lever projecting forward, is 
connected. When the current is in action 
the armature is drawn down to the magnet, 
and on the cessation of the ciirront it is 
again raised by a spring attached to the 
extremity of the lever. The lever thus 
works up and down upon an axis. A style 
supplied with ink is attached to the end of 
the lever, over which a strip of paper is 
drawn continuously from a roller by clock- 
work. When the armature is down the 
style rises and comes in contact with the 
paper, making a mark on it; when the 
current ceases the spring draws the end of 
the lover and the stylo down and away from 
the paper. Any number and length of 
dashes, or of mere dots, can thus bo pro- 
duced, aud it is by these dashes and dots 
that letters are indicated. (See Mouse 
Alphabet.) The instrument is called also 
Morse liegistcr and Morse's Ilecordiwj In- 
strument.— 2. A genus of African birds, the 
honey-guides, so named from the habits of 
the species, as wherever they are seen it is 
pretty certain that in the neighbourhood 
there is a nest of wild bees. It is even said 
that they guide the natives to the nests of 
wild bees by Hitting before them, reiter- 
ating their peculiar cry of ‘cherr! cherrl* 
They belong to the family of the cuckoos. 
Two of the best known species are the great 
honey-guide (Indicator major) and the lesser 
honey-guide (/. minor) of South Africa, 
which build flanging nests shaped some- 
what like a bottle aud having the entrance 
downwards.— 3. In anat. an extensor muscle 
of the forefinger, situated chiefly on the 
lower and posterior part of the forearm. 
IndlcatorlnsB (in^dl-ka-to-ri^'ne), n. pi. 
The honey-guides, a sub-family of sconsonal 
birds of the family Cuculidie or cu<!kooB, 
inhabiting South Africa. See Indicator, 2. 
Indloatoxy (in'di-ka-to-ri). a. Serving to 
show or make known; showing. 

Indicavlt (In-dl-ka'vit), n. [L. , ho has shown 
— 3d pers. sing. porf. of indico.] In eccles. 
law, a variety of the writ of pn>hibition. 
It lies for a patron of a church whose 
incumbent is sued in the spiritual court by 
another clergyman for tithes amounting to 
a fourth port of the profits of the advowson. 
Indloe t (in'dls), m An index. B. Jotison, 
IndiOOB (In'di-sez), pi. of index (which see). 
Indida (in-di'stil-aX n, pL (L.. pL of 
indicium, a notice, a sign, from index, 
indicts, lit a pointer. See Index.] In 
law, discriminating marks; badges; tokens; 
indications. 

l^dlCiUe t ( in-dis'i-bl X a. [Fr. ] Unspeak- 
able; inexpressible. 

If the malignity of this sad contagion spend no 
faster before winter the calamity will be indicihU. 

Evetym, 

lAdlOOlite (in'di-kfi-Ut). n. [L. indicum, 
a blue pigment (whence indtgo), and Gr. 
lithos, a stone.] In mincraL a variety of 
shorl or tourmalin, of an indigo blue colour, 
sometimes with a tinge of asure or green. 
Indict (in-dlt'X v.t [L indico, indiSbim, to 
declare publicly— in, and dioo, to say. to 
speak.] l.t To compose; to write; to 


indite.— 2. t To appoint publicly or by 
authority; to proclaim. 

I am told we sbaU have no Xjent indieisd this year. 

Evelyn, 

3. In law, to aconse or charge with a crime 
or misdemeanour in duo form of law by the 
finding or presentment of a grand-Jury. It 
is the peculiar province of a grand-jury to 
indict, as it is of the House of Commons to 
impeaclL 

Indictable (In-dlt'a-bl). a, l. Capable of 
being or liable to be indicted; as. an indict- 
able offender. — 2. That may bring an in- 
dictment on one; as. an indictable offence. 
Indictee (in-dft-d'). n. A person indicted. 
Indlcter (in-dit'dr), n. One who indicts. 
IndlCtlon (in-dik'shon). n. [L. indictio, 
indictionis, a declaration, a period of fifteen 
years, from indico, to declare publicly.] 
1. Declaration; proclamation. *IndicHon 
of war.' Bacon. — 2. In ohron. a cvcle of 
fifteen years, instituted by Constaqtme the 
Great; originally, a period of taxation, Con- 
stantine having reduced the time which the 
Romans were obliged to serve in the aniiy 
to fifteen years aud imposed a tax or tribute 
at the end of that term to pay the troops 
discharged. This practice introduced the 
keeping of accounts by this period, and it 
was also used instead of the olympiads in 
reckoning years, beginning from Jan. 1, a. d. 
313. 

Indlctlve (in-dikt'lv). a. Proclaimed ; de- 
clared. 

In all the funerals of note, especially in the publlck 
or indiettve, the corpse was first brought, witn a vast 
train of followers, into the forum. Kennet. 

Indictment (in-dit'ment), n. The act of 
indicting, or the Rtato of being indicted; 
accusation ; formal charge or statement of 
grievances against a person. 

To Englishttien it seems that the impropriety of Mr. 
Bancroft Davi.s's indictment is aggravated by the 
imurobabiiity that it could have served the pur|)ose 
of hi.s clients. Sat. Rev. 

Specifically, in law, (a) a written accusa- 
tion of one or more persons of a crime 
or a misdemeanour preferred to and pre- 
sented upon oath by a grand-iury. An 
indictment is not properly so called till it 
has lieen found to be a true bill by the 
grand -jury; and when presented to the 
grand-jury it is properly called a bllL The 
decision of the grand-jury is not a verdict 
upon the ^llt of the accused, but merely 
expresses their opinion, that from the case 
made by the prosecutor the matter is fit to 
be presented to the common jury and to be 
tried in the proper coui'ts. If the grand-jury 
are of opinion that the accusation is gi'oimd- 
lesB they indorse upon the bill * not a true 
bill ' or * not found: ' if the contrary, * a truo 
bill’ (6) In Scots law, a form of process by 
which a criminal is brought to tidal at the 
instance of the lord-advocate. It runs in the 
name of the lord-advocate, and, addressing 
the panel by name, charges him with being 
guilty of the crime for which he is to be 
brought to trial. 

IndlCXOr (in-dlt'Ar). n. In law, one who 
indicts; an indlcter. 

Indifl’erenoe (in-dlffAr-ens), n. [Fr., from 
L. indifferentia, from indifferens, indiff^- 
entis, indifferent. See INDIFFERENT. 1 TOe 
state or quality of being indifferent: (a) equi- 
poise or neutrality of mind concerning dif- 
ferent persons or things; a state In which 
the mind is not inclined to one side more 
than the other; freedom from prejudice, 
prepoBsesBion, or bias; impartiality. 

In matters of religion he (the upright man) hafii the 
ind0erenceQl a traveller, whose great concernment is 
to arrive at his Journey's end: but tor the way that leads 
tliither, be it high or low, all Is one to him, so long as he 
is but certain that he Is in the right way. Shary. 

(b) A state of the mind or feelings when a 
person takes no interest in something which 
comes under his notice; unconcemedness ; 
as, a complete ind^erence to the wants of 
others, (o) State in which there is no differ- 
ence, or in which no moral or physical 
reason jpreponderates ; as. when we speak 
of the ind^erence of things in thomselves ; 
the indifference of actions ftom a moral 
point of view, (d) The state or quality of 
being scarcely passable; mediocrity or slight 
badness; as. the cotton was rejected on ac- 
count of the indifference of its quality — 
Stn. Carelessness, coldness, coolness, un- 
concern, apaUiy, Insensibility. 

XndlillNreilOF (m-dif f6r-en-six fL Indiffer- 
ence. Olaasicnc. . _ 

IndUfereiit (In-dlffAr-entX a. [L. indif- 
ferens, indifferenHs—in, not, and differens, 
ppr. of djffero, to cany asunder. See 
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Differ.] l. Not inclined to one aide^ 
party, or thing more than to anotlier; 
neutral; impartial; unbiassed; disinterested; 
as, an itidifferent judge, Juror, or arbitrator. 

C»to kjiowsi neither of them ; 

Indifftrtni in his choice to sleep or iKc. Addison, 

In choice of committees for ripening business for the 
counsel it Is better to choose indifferent persons than 
to in.ike an iiuliffercncy by putting in those that are 
strong oil both sulcs. Bacon, 

2. Feeling no iiitcrefit, anxiety, or care re- 
specting anything; unconcerned; as, a man 
indifferent to hia eternal welfare.— 3. Not 
making a difference; having no iiiliueiice 
or preponderating weight; having no differ- 
ence that gives a preference; of no account; 
without significance or importance; as, it is 
indifferent which road we take. 

Dangers are to me indifferent. Shak, 

4. Regarded without any friendly interest 
or aifection : usually preceded with not, 

*Oh. Rachel I s.»y you love me.* *Mr. Tupiiiaii.' 
said the spinster aunt, with averted head — *1 c.ui 
hardly speak the words; but but — you arc not 
wholly indifferent to me.’ Vickens. 

5. Of a middling state or quality; neither 
very good nor very bad, but rather bad tlian 
good: passable; tolerable; as, indifferent 
writing or paper. 

The state rooms are in indifferent order. 

.Sir tr. Scott. 

Formerly often used adverbially: to a mod- 
erate degree; passably; tolerably. *1 am 
myself indifferent honest* Shak. 
IndifferenUsxn (in^diff^r-cut-izm). n. Bj's- 
tematic indifference; reasoned disregard; 
lukewarmness; want of zeal. 

The depreciation of Christi.tnity by indifferentism 
is a more insidious and a less curable evil than infi* 
delity itself. H'kately. 

The indifferentisiH which equalizes all religions 
and gives equal rights to truth and error. 

Card. Manning. 

IndifferentiBt (in-diffSr-ent-ist), n. One 
who is indifferent or neutral in any cause; 
specifically, one who maintains that all reli- 
gious sects and doctrines are effually good so 
lung as a man is thoroughly persuaded in 
his own mind that he holds the truth. 
Indifferently (in-dif f^r-ent-li), adv. Tn an 
indifferent manner; impartially; without 
concern, wish, or aversion; tolerably; pass- 
ably. 

They may truly and indiffrent/y minister Justice. 

Common Prayer. 

Set honour in one eye and death i* the <>thi*r, 

And 1 will look on both indifferent ly. ikhak. 

But I am come to myself indifferently well since. 
I thank God for it. Howell. 

Indigence (inMl Jens), 71 . The condition of 
being indigent; want of estate or means of 
comfortable subsistence; penury; poverty. 

It is the care of a v«*ry gre.^ p.irt of m.inkind to 
conce.-il tlirir indigence from the rest. yohnson 

Sym. rciiiiry, poverty, destitution, need, 
want. 

Indigency (inMiJen-si), n. Indigence (which 
sceY /ienttey. 

Indigene (in'dijem), n. fL. indigena—indu, 
old form of in, and gen, root of gigno, to 
beget; in the fiassive, to be bom.] One bom 
in a country; a native animal or plant. 
IndigenOU8(in-di'jen>UB), a. [See INDIGENE. ] 
Born or originating in, os in a place or 
country ; produced naturally in a country 
or climate; native; not exotic; innate. 

Nfnr<.**s . . . are not or proper natives 

pf America. Sir T. Browne. 

Joy and hope arc emotions indigenous to the human 
mintl. Is. Taylor. 

Indigent (in'dijent), a. [L. indigenx, indi- 
^entia, from indigeo, to stand in need of— 
%nd, a form of tn, and egeo, to be in want.] 
l.t Wanting; deprived of: followed by of. 
'Indigent of moisture.’ Bacon. 2. Desti- 
tute of property or means of comfortable 
subsistence; needy; poor. 

Charity consists in relieving the indigent. 

Addison. 

Indigently (in'dijcnt-li), adv. In an indi- 
gent, destitute manner. 

Indlgest (in-di-jest'), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
digest (which see). ] Not digestetl ; indi- 
gested; crude; disorderly; shapelosa. 

To make of monsters, and things indigest. 

Such chcrubins as your sweet self resemble. 

Shak. 

Indlgest t (in-di Jest'), n. A crude mass; a 
disordered state of affairs. 

Be of godfl comfort, prince : for you are bom 

To set a form upon that indigest 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. Shak. 

Indigested (in-di-fest'ed), a. [Prefix, m, not, 
and digested.'^ Not digested: {a) not con- 
cocted in the stomach; not cnanged or 
prepared for nourishing the body; undi- 


gested; crude. 'Rising fumes of indiffetied 
food.' Dryden. (6) Not regularly dl^sed 
and arranged; not i^uced to due form; not 
methodized; crude; aa^ chaos is represented 
as a nide or indigekod mass ; an indigested 
scheme. 

Such indigested ruin, bletik and bare, 

How desert now it stands, exposed in air I 

Dryden. 

In hot refoniiations. in what men, more zealous 
than considerate, cull making clear work, the whole 
is generally crude, harsh, ana indigested. Burke. 

(c) Not prepared or softened by heat, as 
chemical substances. (<f) In med. not 
brought to suppuration, as the contents of 
an abscess or boil; as, an indigested wound. 
IndlgeatedneSB (in-di-Jest'ed-neB). 71. State 
of being indigested. Burnet. [Rare.] 
IndigeatibiUty (in-di-Jest'i-bin-ti). n. The 
state or quality of being indigestible. 
Indigestible ( in-dl jest^-bi ), a. [Prefix in, 
not. and digestible.] Not digestible: (a) not 
easily converted into chyme or prepared 
in the stomach for nourisliing the body. 
(6) Not to be received or patiently endured. 
\Such a torrent of indigestible similes. * 
T. Warton. 

IndigeatibleneaB (in-di-Jost'i-bl-nes), 71. in- 
digestibility. Ash. 

Indig oatthly (in-di-Jest'i-bli), adv. Not di- 
ge^bly. 

Indigestion (in-di-Jest'yon), 7i. [Prefix in, 
not, and digestion.] Want of digestion; in- 
capability of or difficulty in digesting food ; 
dyspepsia. 

Indlgltote t (in-di Ji t-at), v. t [ L. L. i ndigi to, 
indvgitatum - L. in, and digitus, a linger.] 
To indicate, as with the finger; to point out. 

Their line.s did seem to indigiiate and point to our 
times. Sir T. Browne. 

Indlgltatet (in>di'jit-at), v.i. To speak or 
communicate ideas by means of the fingers; 
to point out with the finger; to compute by 
the fingers. 

Indlgitotiont (in-dijit-a"shun), n. The act 
of pointing out with the finger; indication. 
•Which things I conceive no obscure indi- 
gifafieti of providemre.* Dr. U. More. 
Indlgn^t Indignef (in-dlu'), a. [L. ivdignus 
in, not. and dignus, worthy.] Unworthy; 
disgraceful. 


And all indign and base adversities 
Make ho.i<l against my estimation I 


Shak. 


Indignance,t Indignancyt (iudig'nans, in- 
dig'nan-si), n. Indigiiatioii. 

VVitli great tndignance he that sight forsook. 

.Sfenser. 

Indignant (in -dig'nant), a. [L. indigmm, 
indignantis, ppr. of indignor, to consider as 
unworthy, to dis lain—in, not, and dignor, 
to deem worthy, from dignvk, worthy.] 
AfTected with indignation; feeling the min- 
gled emotions of wrath and scorn or con- 
tempt, as when a person is exasperated at 
one despised, or by a mean action, or by the 
charge of a (lishonourable act. 

He strides indignant, and with haughty cries 
To single fight the fairy prince defies. Tickelt. 

Indignantly (in-dig'nant-Ii), adv. In an in- 
dignant manner; with indignation. 

Indignation (in-dlg-na'shon), n. [L. indig- 
7UIU0, indignationis, from indignor. See 
Indignant.] 1. The feeling excited by that 
which is unworthy, base, or disgraceful; 
anger, mingled with contempt, disgust, or 
abhorrence; the anger of a superior; violent 
displeasure. 

When llaman saw Mordccai in the king's gate, 
that he stood not up. luir moveil for him, he was full 
of indignation against Mordccai. Est. v. 9 . 

2. The effect of anger; terrible Judgments; 
punishment. 

C>, let them (the heavens) . . . hurl down their in- 
dignation 

On tliee, the troublcr of the poor world's peace I 

Shak. 

Syn. Ire, wrath, resentment, fury, rage. 

Indigniiyt (in-dig'ni-n), e.f. [Prefix tn, not, 
and dignify ] To treat disdainfully, unbe- 
comingly, or unworthily. 

I deem it best to hold eternally 

Their bounteous deeds and noble favours shrin'd, 

Than by discourse them to indigmfy 9 S^ttser. 

Indignl^ (in-dig'ni-ti), n. [L. indig^iitas, 
for vndignus, unworthy— in, not, and dig- 
nus, worthy.] Unmerited, contemptuous 
conduct toward another; any action toward 
another which manifests contempt tor him 
or design to lower his dignity; incivility or 
injury, accompanied with insult. 

How might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignitits you laid upon me? Shak, 

Stk. Contumely, outrage, affront, abuse, 
rudeness. 


IbdSgnlyt (in-dinli), adv. In an indign 
manner; unworthily. 

O Saviour, didst thou take flesh for our redemption 
to be thus indignty used? Bp. Hail. 

Indigo (in'di-ffd),ii. [Sp. and It. indigo, from 
L. indicam, indigo, from Indicus, Indian, 
from India.] A well-known and beautiful 
blue vegetable dye, extensively employed 
in dyeing and calico printing. The Indigo of 
commerce is almost entirely obtained iroiu 
leguminous plants of the genus Indigofera, 
that cultivated in India being the 1 . tinc- 
toria, and that in America the /. A7\U. The 
plant is bruised and fermented in vats of 
water, during which it deposits indigo in the 
form of a blue powder, which is collected and 
dried so as to form the cubic cakes in which 
it usually occurs in commerce. In this 
state it has an intensely blue colour and 
earthy fracture, the kind most esteemed 
being that which, when rubbed by a hard 
body, assumes a Ane coppcr-red polish. 
Indigo is quite insoluble in water, but when 
exposed to the action of certain deoxidizing 
agents it becomes soluble in alkaline solu- 
tions, losing its blue colour, and foiming a 
green solution, from which it is precipi- 
tated by the acids w'hite, but it instantly 
becomes blue by exposure to air. The indigo 
of commerce, besides some earthy matter, 

. consists of indigo blue, indigo-red, indigo- 
brown, and glutinous vt\sXieT.—Indigo-hlue, 
or. as it has been called, indigotin, may be 
prepared from commercial indigo by treat- 
ing it with dilute acids, alkalies, and alco- 
hol; it is generally prepared by acting with 
reducing agents upon indigo-white. Ihdigo- 
tin has the form 11 la foims Ane 

right rhombic prisms which have a blue 
colour and metallic lustre. It is soluble In 
strong sulphuric acid; the solution has an 
intense blue colour, and is employed oc- 
casionally in dyeing, under the name of 
Saxon or liquid h\\\Q.--Indigo-\chiU, indign 
obtained by subjecting commercial indigo 
to the action of reducing agents, such us 
alkaline Auids containing sulphate of iron, 
or a niixturo of grape-sugar, alcohol, and 
strong soda lye. Keducea indigo forms a 
yellow solution in alkaline Auids, but, on 
free exposure to tlie air, absorbs oxygen 
and is reconverted into indigo-blue. This 
is the best method of obtaining the latter in 
a pure state, whence indlgo-wiiite is called 
also ri^dimgen,— Kgyptian indigo, u legu- 
minous plant, the Tephrosia apollinea, a 
native of Kgypt. It is narcotic, and yields 
a Ane blue dye. The leaves are occasionally 
mixed with Alexandrian senna, and the 
plant is commonly cultivated for its indigo 
in Nubia. See Indigo-plant. 

IndlgO-hlrd (in'di-gd-b6rd), n. A North 
American bird {Cyanospiza Cyanea) of the 
Anch family (FringilUdic), of a deep blue 
colour, and with a sweet song, much in 
request as a cage-bird. 

IndlgO-blue (in'di-gO-blO), n. See under 
Indigo. 

IncUgo-copper (fn'di-g6-kop-p6r), n. In 
mineral, native protosulphide of copper; it 
is of an indigo-blue colour. Called also 
Covelline. 

Indlgofara (in-di-g6'fe-ra), n. [Indigo, and 
L. Jero, to bear; lit. indigo-bearing,] A 
large genus of plants of the nat. order Lev- 
iimlnoBos, including about 220 species, indi- 
genous in the wanner parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America. They are herbs or shrubs, 
usually with pinnate or imparipiimate 
leaves, and small rose-coloured or pundish 
Aowers in axillary spikes or racemes. &)mc 
of the species yield indigo. See Imdigc^- 
PLANT. 

Indlmgen. Indiigogene (in'di-g6-jen), n. 
IndJgo-whlte (which see under Indigo). 
IndIgOlite (in'di-gO-llt), n. Iiidicolite (which 
see). 

Indigoineter(in-di-gom'et-Or), n. [Fi. indigo, 
and Or. metron, a measure.] An instrumeiit 
for ascertaining the strength of indigo. 
Indigometry (in-di-gom'et-rl), n. The art 
or method of detex*minii)g &e colouring 
power of indigo. 

IndlgO-plant (in*di-gO-plant), n. A plant 
of tiie genus Indlgofera. from which in- 
digo is obtained. The species most ooni- 
iDonly cultivated under this name is I, 
tinetoria, a native of the East Indies and 
other parts of Asia, and grown in many 
parts of Africa and America. It is a shrubby 
plant about 8 or 4 feet high, with narrow 
pinnate leaves and long narrow pods. The 
West Indian indigo is /. Anil, a short- 
podded plan^ native of the West Indies 
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indisputably 


and the wanner parte of America, and cul 
tivated in Asia and Africa. Both are ex- 
tctittively grown for making indigo, the use 



Indigo-plant {Indigo/tra tinctoria), 

of which as a dye is of great antiquity. See 
Indigo. 

IndtgOtate (in'di-gd-tat), n. A compound of 
indigotic acid with a salifiable base i»r ine- 
tallic oxide; as, of ammonia, 

indigotate of mercury. 

Indigotic (iii-di-got'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to, or obtained from Indigotin.— 
acid, an acid prepared bv treating indigotin 
with twice its weight of hot nitric acid; sali- 
cylic acid. 

Indigotin, Indigotine (in'dl-go-tln), n. See 
Indtgo-hlue under INDIOO. 

IndUatoryt (in-dila-to-ri), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dilatory.^ Not dilatory or slow. 
*A new form of indUatorg execution.' Corn- 
wallin. 

Indulgence t (in-dili-jens), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and diligence.] Want of diligence; 
slothful ness. 'The indiligenee of an idle 
tongue.' B. Joneon. 

IndUlgentt (in-diqi-Jcnt), a. [Preflx m, not, 
and dtiigent] Not diligent; idle; slothful. 
Indulgently t (in-diai-jent-li), adv. Without 
diligence. 

I had spent some years, not altogether indiligeutly, 
under the ferule of such masters as the placealturtled. 

Bp. Hail. 

IndlnilnlBliable(in-di-minlsh-a-bl), a. [ Pre- 
fix in, not, and diminUhable.] Not dimin- 
ishable; incapable of being diminished; un- 
diminishable. * The itulivitnishable majesty 
of our highest court.' Milton. [Rare.] 
Indln, Indine (liPdin), n. (C|aH,oNo 02.) A 
crystidlized substance of a beautiful rose 
colour, formed by the action of potash on 
sulphisatyde. It is isomeric with white 
indigo. 

Indirect (in-di-rekto, a. [Preflx in, not, and 
direct (which see).] Not direct: (a) not 
straight or rf*ctilinoar ; deviating from a 
direct line or cour.-e ; circuitous; as, an in- 
direct route, (b) Not immediate; not tend- 
ing to an aim or purpose, or producing an 
effect immediately or bv the plainest and 
most obvious means, but obli(|uely or con- 
sequentially; hence, not open and straight- 
forward; as, an indirect accusation; an in- 
direct attack against reputation; on indirect 
answer. 

The scfTond Idnd of fWi>4*rf labour is that employed 
in making tools or implements for the assistance uf 
labour. 7 . S. Mill. 

Not resulting directly or immediately 
’rom a cause, but following consequentially 
and remotely; as, iiuiircct damages; in- 
direct claims, (d) Not fair; not honest; 
tending to mislead or deceive. 

Indirect deoling will be discovered one time or 
other. Tilloison. 

- Indirect taxes, those taxes which fall in 
reality upon other persons than the imme- 
diate subjects of them. Thus the state 
exacts customs and excise duties from mer- 
chants upon merchandise, but the consumer, 
in the increased price he pays for his articles, 
refunds this tax to the merchant, so that the 
last buyer is the person who really pays the 
tax. — Indirect or negative demonstration, 
in gcirm. and loaio, a demonstration in which 
a supposition is made which is contrary to 
the conclusion to be established. On this 
assumption a demonstration is founded, 
which leads to a result contrary to some 
known truth; thus proving the truth of the 
proposition, by showing that the supposition 
of its contrary leads to an absurd conclu- 
sion.— ituiirecf evidence, in law, Inferential 
testimony as to the truth of a disputed fact, 
not by means of the actual knowledge which 
any witness had of the fact, but by colla- 
teral circumstances, ascertained by compe- 
tent means. 

Dldlreoted (In'di-rekt-ed). a. Not directed; 
not directed or addressed to any particular 
qttaiter. 

So tosB'd. so lost, so sinking in despair, 

I prayed in heart an indireettd prayer. Crabbe. 




Indirection (iu-di-rek'shon), n. [Preflx in, 
not, and direction..] Oblique course or 
means; indirectness; dishonest means. 

Most of the indirectioH and artifice which is used 
among men, does not proceed so much from a de- 
generacy of nature os an affectation of at^earit 
men of consequence. latler. 

Indirectly (in-di-rekt'Ii), adv. In an indi- 
rect maimer; not in a straight line or course; 
obliquely; not by direct means; not in ex- 
press tenns; unfairly. *Voiir crown and 
kingdom indirectly held.' Shdk. 
IndlreotneSB (in-di-rckt'nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being indirect; obliquity; 
devious course; unfairness; dishonesty. 
IndiBCemible (In-diz-z^rn'i-bl), a. [Preflx 
in, not, and discernible.] Not discernible; 
incapable of licing discerned; not visible or 
perceptible; not discoverable. * Secret and 
indiscernible ways.* Jer. Taylor. 
IndiBOemibleneBB (In-diz-zern'i-bl-ncs), n. 
Incapability of being discerned. 
IndiBCerniblyCiu-diz-z^m'i-bli), ode. So as 
not to bo seen or perceived. 
IndlBCeipibllity (in-dis-s^rp'i-bir'i-ti), n. 
The quality or property of being indiscerp 
ible; indiscerptibility. 

To such a being (C<od) belongs spirituality, which 
implies indiscereihility; and who but a madman 
can imagine the Divine essence discerpible into parts? 

Annotations to Glatwille. 

IndlBcerplble (In-dls-s^rpl-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and diseerpible.] Not discerpible; 
not separable into parts; iudiscerptible. 
IndlBCerplbleneBB (in-dis-stLyrpl-bl nesX n. 
The state of not being tliseerpible or capable 
of separation of constituent ports. 
IndlBCerptibllity (in-dis-seii/ti-biP'i-ti), n. 
The condition or quality of being indiscerp- 
tible. Johnson. 

Indlscerptlble (in-dis-s^rp'ti-bl), a. [Preflx 
in, not, and discerptible.] Not discerptiblc; 
incapable of being destroyed by dissmution 
or separation of parts. Bn. Butler. 
IndiSCerptibleneSB ( in dls-serp'ti-bl-nes ), 
n. The quality or state of being indiscerp- 
tiblo. 

IndlBCerptlbly (in-dis-s^rp'ti-bli), adv. In 
an indiscerptinlo manner. I>r. Allen. 
IndlBdplliiable (in-dis'8i-pliii-a-bl),a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and disciplinable.] Not disci- 
plinable ; incapable of t)eiiig disciplined or 
subjected to discipline; not capable of lieing 
improved by discipline. * Men . . . stupid 
and indisciplinable. ' Hale. 

Indiscipline (In-dis'si-pliu), n. [Preflx in, 
not, and discipline. ] Want of discipline or 
instruction. 

IndiBCOVerable (in-dis-kuv'6r-a-bl), a. (Pre- 
fix in, not, and discoverable. ] Not discover- 
able; incapable of being discovered; uiidis- 
covcrable. 

Nothing can be to us a law, which is by us indis- 
coverablc. Conybeare. 

IndiSOOyery t (in-dis-kuv'^-ri), n. [Prefix in, 
not, aqd aiscovety.] Want of discovery; 
failure of a search or imiuiry. Sir T. Browne. 
Indiscreet (in-dis-krep), a. [Preflx in, not, 
and discreet] Not discreet; wanting in 
discretion; not complying with discretion or 
sound judgment. * So drunken and so m- 
dwerecif an oflicer.’ SAalr. --S yn. Imprudent, 
injudicious, inconsiderate, rash, hasty, in- 
cautious, heedless. 

Indiscreetly (In-dis-kretTi), adv. In nn in- 
discreet manner; not discreetlv; without 
prudence; inconsiderately; without judg- 
ment. 

Indiscreetness (in-dis-kr^t'ncs), n. The 
condition or quality of being indiscreet; 
want of discretion. 

Indiscrete (in-dis'kr^t), a. [Preflx t;i, nut, 
and discrete.] Not discrete or separated. 

The terrestrial elements were all in an indiscrete 
mnas of confused matter. T. Pownall. 

Indiscretion (in-dis-kre'shon), n. [Preflx tn, 
not, and discretion.] 1. The condition or 

a uality of lieing indiscreet; want of discre- 
[ou or judgment; imprudence. 

Misfortune is not crime, nor is indiscretion always 
the greatest guilt. Bnrbe. 

2. An indiscreet. Imprudent, or somewhat 
reckless act: ns, the grossest vices pass under 
the fashionable name of indiscretions. 
Indisorinilnate (In-dis-krlm'in-at), a. [Pre- 
fix tn, not, and aiscriminale.] Not discri- 
minate; wanting discrimination; uiidistln- 
ffuishing; not making any distinction; con- 
fused; promiscuoua * Blind or indiscrimi- 
nate forgiveness.* Is. Taylor. 

The istdiscriminate defence of right and wrong 
contracts the understanding, while it hardens the 
heart. yonius. 

IPdiSCrlllllXUltely (in-dis-krim'in-ftt-li), adv. 


In an indiscriminate manner; without dis- 
tinction; in confusion; promiscuously. 
IndiBcrimliiatliig (in-dl8-krim'ln-&t-ing), p. 
and a. Not discriminating; not making 
any distinction; as, the vie tuns of an indis- 
enminating spirit of rapine. 
iPdlSCrlinlXiatlon (iu-di8-krim'in-a"Bhon), 
n. The quality of being indiscriminate; 
want of dfsciiminatloii or distinction. 
Indiscrlmlnatlve (in-dis-krim'inAt-iv), a. 
[Preflx in, not, and discriminative.] Not 
discriminative; making no distinction. 
Indiscussed (in-dls-kust'). a. [Preflx in, not, 
and clufcftm'd. ] Not discussed. Donne. 
IndlspensablUty (iii-dis-pens^a-bin-tl), n. 

1 . Inuispciisablciiess. 'TXieindispemability 
of the natural law. ' Skelton. —2. f Iba con- 
dition of being excluded from dispensation. 

' The indispemabdity of the first marriage.' 
Lord Herbert. 

Indispensable (in-dis-pens'a-bl). a. [Pi'c;flx 
in, not, and dispensable.] 1. Not dispens- 
able; incapable of being dispensed with; 
that cannot be omitted, remitted, or spared ; 
absolutely necessary or reiiuisite. 

The protection uf religion is indispensable to all 
governments. ll'arburtoft. 

2. t Not admitting dispensation; not permit- 
ting release or exemption. *The law was 
moral and indispensable.' Burnet 

Zanchius . . . absolutely condemns this marriage 
.IS incestuous and indispensable. Bp. Hall. 

S.f ITnavoldablo. 'Age and other vndis- 
penmble occasions. ' / uller. 
mdispensablenesB (in-dis-pens'a-bl-nes). 0 . 
The state or quality of being indispenBal>le 
or absolutely necessary. 

Indispensably (in-dis-pens'a-bli), adv. 1 . In 
an indispensable manner; necessarily. 

2.t Unavoblably. 

They were indispensably obliged to be absent. 

C yohnson. 

Indispersed (In-dis-p^rsto, a. [Prefix in, 
not, and d ispersed. ] N ot ai spersed . [Rare . J 
Indispose (in-tlis-poz'), v.t. pret. db pp. in- 
disposed; ppr. indisposing. [Kr. indisposer 
— preflx in, not, and disposer, to dispose (»r 
fit. Heo Dlsi*ose.] 1. To disincline; to ren- 
der averse or unfavourai)le ; as, a love of 
pleasure indisposes the mind to severe study 
and steady attention to business. 

A further degree of light would not only have in- 
disposed them to the reception of it, but would have 
aggravated their guilt beyond measure. Hurd. 

2. To render unfit or unsulto<f ; to disqualify. 

Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this 
life, any farther than that it prepares or indrxposcs 
us for the enjoyments of another. Atlerbury. 

3. To affect with indisposition or illnesB; to 
disorder ; to make somewhat ill. 

Indisposed (in-dis-pozd'), p. and a. 1. N<»t 
disposed; disincliiied; averse. 

The king Wt-is sufiiriently indisposed towards the 
persons or the principles of Calvurs disciples. 

Cearendvtt. 

2.^ Slightly disordered in health; somewhat 

It made him rather indisposed than sick. IValion. 

IndlsposedneSB (In-dis-pdz'ed-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being indisposed; 
disinclination; slight aversion; unfitness; 
disordered state; indisposition. 'A sensible 
indisposedness of heart.' Bp. Hall, 
Indisposition (in-dis'pd-zl'Mion). n. [//i, 
not, and disposition. ] 1. The state of being 
indisposed: (a) disinclination; aversion; un- 
willingness; dislike; as, the indispositum of 
men to submit to severe discipline; an in- 
disposition to abandon vicious practices. 
*A general towards believing.' 

A tterbury. (b) Slight disorder of the healthy 
functions of the body; tendency to sickness. 

It was observed that her majesty had absented 
herself from public ceremonies, on the plea of indis- 
position. Macaulay. 

2. Want of tendency or natural appetency 
or atflnity; as, the indisposition of two sub- 
stances to combine. 

Indisputability (In-dis'put-a-bin-U), n. 
Same as Indisputahleness. 

Indisputable (In-dis'put-a-M), a. [Prefix 
tn, not, and dutptifaMtf.] Not disputable; 
incapable of being disputed; incontrovert- 
ible; incontestable: too evident to admit of 
dispate.— S yn. Incontestable, unquestion- 
able, incontrovertible, undeniable, iirefia- 
gable, indubitable, certain, positive, 
mdisputableness (in-dis'pOt-a-bl-ncIh). n. 
The state or quality of being indisputalile. 
indisputably (in-dlsVfit-a-bli), adv. In an 
indisputable manner; in a manner or degree 
not emitting of controversy; unquestion- 
ably; without dispute, question, or opposi- 
tion. 
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Indlapated (in-dls-pQt'ed), a. [Proflx in, 
not, and disputed.] Not ^Bputed or con- 
troverted; undiBputed. 

Indisaipable (in-dis'i-pa-bl). a. incapable 
of being dlBgipated. 

Indlaac^iable (in-dls-ao'shi-a-bl). a. [Prefix 
in, not, and disnociahle.] Incapable of being 
dissociated or separated; inseparable. 

States of consciousness once separate become I'/i- 
dissociabU. H. Spencer. 

Indissolubility (in-dis'sodil-bir'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being Indissoluble: (a) incapa- 
bility of 1)eing dissolved, melted, or liquefied. 
(6) PeriJetuity of obligation or binding foi*ce. 
*To give this contract its most essential 
quality, namely, indissolubility.* hocks. 
Indissoluble (in-dis^so-lu-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dissoluble; L. indissolubilis, that 
cannot be dissolved or loosened.] Not dis- 
soluble: {a) ntit capable of being dissolved, 
melted, or liquefied, as by heat or water; 
as, few substances are absolutely indisso- 
luble by heat; many are indissoluble in 
water, (b) Not capable of being broken or 
rightfully violated; perpetually binding or 
obligatory; firm; stable; as, an indissoluble 
league or covenant. * indissoluble obliga- 
gatioiis.' South. * Indissoluble amity.* Hall. 

I shall recount . . . how Scotlnnfl. ;iftcr Ages of 
enmity, w.ts At length united to Fngl.ind, not merely 
by legal bnnds. but by indtsso/ub/e ties of interest 
and alfcciiun. Macaatay. 

Indissolubleness (in-dis'so-ld-bl-nea), n. 
Jiidissul ability (which see). 

Indissolubly (iii-dis'so-lu-bll). adv. in au 
indissoluble manner; so as that separation 
cannot take place; so as not to be tlissolved 
or brokeu. 

On they move 

/niftsso/ttb(y firm. Milton. 

Indissolvable (in-diz-zo1v'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
i/t, not, and dissolvable.] Not dissolvable; 
not capable of being melted or liquefied; 
incapable of separation; not to be broken; 
perpetually firm and binding; indissoluble; 
as. an itulissolmble Ijond of union. * Au m- 
dissolmble tie.* Warburton. 
Indissolvableness (in-diz-zolv'a-bbncs), n. 
Inclis.solubleness. 

Indistancyt (in-dis^an-si), n. IPreflx in, 
nut, and distance.] Want of distance or 
separation. Up. Pearson. 

Indistinct (in-dis<tingktO, a. [I’reflx in, not, 
and distinct; h. indisiinctus, not properly 
distinguished. See Dl.STfNCT.] Not distinct: 

(a) not separate in such a manner as to be 
perceptible by itself; not readily distinguish- 
able; faint; as, the parts of a substance are 
indistinct when they are so blended that 
the eye cannf)t separate tliem or perceive 
them as separate. 

According as thry (ohject.s) .'irc more dist.int, . . . 
their minute parts become more indiitim t, and their 
outlines less accurately cIcHiied. AV^. 

Nature speaks her own meaning with an indistinct 
and faltering vuicc. Dr. Caird. 

(b) Obscure to the mind ; not clefir ; con- 
fused; as, indistinct ideas or notions, (c) 
Not presenting clear and well-defined im- 
ages; Imperfect; faint; dim; as, indistinct 
vision.- 8 yn. rtidcdiicd, nndlstingiiishablc, 
obscure, indefinite, vague, ambiguous, un- 
certain. 

Indistinctible (in dis tingkta-bl), a. [Pioflx 
in, nut, and distinct.] Uiidi-stinguishablc. 
[Rare.] 

IndiStlXICtlOXl (in-dis-tingk'shon), n. [Pre- 
fix in, nut, and distinction.] Want of dis- 
tinction: (a) confusion; uncertainty; indls- 
crimiiiatiuii. 

The tndistinction of many of the same iiaiiie . . . 
hath made sotuc doubt. Sir /'. Browne. 

(b) Equality of condition or rank. 

An indistinction nf .-ill persons, or equality of all 
orders, is far from agreeable to the will of God, 

Bp. Sprat. 

(c) Want of distinctness; dimness. 
Indistinctly (in-dis-tingkt'li), adv. In an 

indistinct inanner; without distinction or 
separation; not definitely; not with precise 
limits; confusedly; not clearly; oliscuiely; 
as, the parts are indistinctly seen; the bor- 
der is indistinctly inai’ked; my ideas are tn- 
distinetly comprehended. 

In its sides it was bounded distinctly, hut on its 
ends confusedly and indistinctly. Newton. 

IndifltlnctneSB (in-dis-tlngkt'nes), n. The 
quality or condition of being indistinct; 
want of distinctness; confusion; unc'.ertaiiity ; 
obscurity: faintness; dimness; as, the ind\s~ 
tinetness of an object seen in the twilight ; 
indisHneinen of comprehension; indisttnet- 
ness of vision. 

IndlBtiniriilaliable (in-dia-ting'gwish-a-bl), 


a. [Prefix in, not, and Not 

distinguishable; incapable of 1)oing distin- 
guislied or separated; undlstinguishable. 

A sort of sand indisHngnishabie from what we call 
Calais sand. Boyle. 

IndlBtlngUlsliably (in-dis-ting'gwiRh-a-bli), 
adv. So as not to be distinguishable. 

That conception of the divine, which the genius 
of Homer ana Hesiod origin.Htcd. found its perfect 
embodiment in those sculptured types of numan 
beauty and nobleness in which the spiritual motive 
and the exquisite finite form were indistin^piishably 
united. Dr. Caini. 

Indinttn piighifig (in-dis-ting'gwish-ing), a. 
[Preflxin, not, and distinyuishing.] Nut 
distinguishing; making no diifercnce or dis- 
tinction; indiBcriminaiive ; impartial; as, 
indistin^iishing liberalities. [Raro.l 
IndisturblUICe (in-dis-t^rl/aus), n. [ l*reflx 
in, not, and disturbance.] Freedom from 
disturbance; calmness; repose; tranquillity. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathv. and by the 
Scepticks indisturbance, seems all out to mean 
great tratuiuillity of mind. Temple. 

InditCb (in-dich')» v.f. To bury in a ditch. 
Bp. Uall. 

Indite (in-dltO. V.t. pret. & pp. indited; ppr. 
inditing. [See 1NI>I0T.] 1. To compose; to 

write; to Ix) author of. 

Hear how learn*d Greece her useful rules indites. 

Pipe. 

2. To direct, prompt, or dictate what is to 
be uttered or written. 

i My heart is inditing u good matter. Ps. xlv. x. 

I 3.t To invite; to ask. 

She will indite him to some supper. SkaJb. 

Indite (in-ditO» V.i. To eomposo; to write; 
to pen. 

W4uuided I sing, tormented 1 indite. Herbert. 

Indltement (iu-dit'meut), n. The act of 
inditing. 

Inditer (in-dit^^r), n. One who indites. 
Indium (in'di-um), n. [L. indicum, a blue 
pigment.] A rare metallic element disco- 
vered in 1803 by Reich and Richter in some 
zinc ores by means of spectrum analysis: so 
called from its giving a blue line in the 
spectrum. It is a very soft lead-coloured 
metal, and much resembles leail in its phy- 
sical qualities. Its cuinpoiuids impart a 
violet tint to fiaroe. 

Individable (in-dt-vld'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not. and dividable.] Not dividable; Indi- 
visible; incapable of divisioiL *8ceue iiuli- 
vidable, or poem unlimited.' Shak. 
Indiyided (in-di-vid'ed), a. [Prefix in, not, 
anddmd/?a.l Not divided; undivided. */n- 
dtrided Trinity.' Bp. Patrick. 

Individual (in-di-vid'u-al), a. [Pr. indivi- 
duel, from L. indimduus, inilivisible— prefix 
in, not, and dividuus, divisible, from divide, 
to divide.] 1. Subsisting as one indivisible 
entity or distinct being; single; one; as, an 
individual man or city. 

Under his groat vicegerent reign abide 
l/nitcd, .IS one individual soul. Milton. 

2, Periaining to one only; peculiar to or 
characteristic of a single pemm or thing; 
as, individual labour or exertions; hidivi- 
dual traits of character; individual peculi- 
arities. - 3. Inseparable; always with one. 

To have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace de.ir. Milton. 

Individual (In-dl-vld'a-al), n. A being or 
thing incapable of separation nr division in 
a certain relation wftnniit destruction of its 
identity; a single person, aninml, or thing 
of any kind ; especially, a human being ; a 
person. 

Individualism (in-di-vid'fi-al-izm),7i. 1. The 
quality of being distinct or individual; in- 
dlvidnality.— 2. An excessive or exclusive 
regard to one's personal interest; self-inter- 
est; selfishness. 

Individuality is not individuallKm. The latter 
refers everything to .seif, and secs nothing but self in 
all things. Trans, qf Vinet. 

Individuality (in-di-yid'0-ar'l-ti),n. l.Tho 
condition or quality of being individual; 
separate or distinct nature or existence; 
onenesa 

Individuality, like personal identity, belongs pro- 
perly to IntcUlgent and responsible beings. Con- 
sciousness reveals it to us that no being can be put 
ill our place, nor confounded with us, nor we with 
othcrii. We are one and indivisible. Fleming. 

2. The sum of the characteristics or traits 
peculiar to an Individual; the particular or 
distinctive character of an individual; that 
quality, or amount of qualitiee, distlngulih- 
Ing one person or thing fhim another; Idlo- 
syncracy; as, a person of marked mdivi^ 
dstality. 


Indlvldualliatlon(in-di-vid'a-aMz-&''shonX 
n. The act of individualizing; the state of 
being individualized. 

Individualise (In-dl-vid'a-aMz), v.t. pret. 
A pp. individualized; ppr. individualizifig. 
To select or mark as an individual, or to 
distinguish from others by peculiar or dis- 
tinctive characters; to invest with the cha- 
racter of individuality; to connect with one 
particular individual. 

There wa.s a noble prodigality in these (Coleridge's) 
outpourings, a generous disdain of self, . . . which 
might remind the listener of the first days of poetry 
before it became individualized by the press, when 
the Homeric rhapsodist wandered through new-born 
cities and scattered hovels. Talfourd. 

Indlvlduallzer (in-di-vid'A-al-Iz-^r), n. One 
who individualizes. 

Indllridually (in-di-vld'a-al-li), adv. In an 
individual manner: (a) separately; by itself; 
to the exclusion of others. 

How should that subsist solitarily by itself, which 
liath no substance, but individually the very same 
whereby others subsist with it? Hooker. 

(b) Inseparably; incommunicably. 

Omniscience . . . an attribute proper 

to the Godhead. HakewiU. 

Individuate (iii-di-vld'Q-&t), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dividuate (which see).] Undivided. 
Individuate (in-di-vid'u-at), v.t. [L.L. indi- 
viduo, individuatum, from L. individuus, 
indivisible. See Individual. 1 l. To give 
the character of individuality to; to endow 
with distinctive characteristics; to individ- 
ualize; to discriminate or mark as distinct. 

* Characters tliat distinguish and individuate 
him from all other writers.' Dryden.- 2. 1(» 
impart or distribute to individuals. 

TJfe is individuated into infinite numbers that 
have their distinct sense and pleasure. />r. //. Mote. 

Individuate (in-di-vid'u-at), v. i. To become 
individual; to give off or break up into in- 
dividuals. 

Individuation (in-di-vidTi-a^shon), a. The 
act of individuating, or state of being indi- 
viduated; the act of endowing with indi- 
viduality, or of ascertaining the individuality 
of; indiridualJzatioii. 

What is that which distinguishes one organized 
being, or one living being, or one thinking being, 
from all others? This wa.s the question that was so 
much agitated by the schoolmen concerning the 
principle of individuatiofi. P’/eming. 

IndlVlduator(in-di-vid't|.at-6r),7i. One who 
or that which individuates. 

Individultyt (tn-di.viil.fi'i-ti), ?i. [L. indu 
viduitas, from individuvv, intlivisible. 8ce 
iNDn^IDUAIi.] Nepnrate existence, 
mdlvinltyt (in-di-vin'i-ti), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and divinity.] Want of divinity or 
divine power. 

How openly did the oracle betray his iUdivinify. 

Sir T. Browne. 

IndlvifilblUty (in-di-vizl-biri-ti), n. [See 
INDIVIHIBLX.] The state or property of 
being indivisible. 

A pestle and mortar will as soon bring any particle 
of irintter to indivisibility as the acutest thought of 
a nmthematician. Locke. 

Indivisible (in-di-viz^i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and divisible.] Not divisible: (a) incapable 
of being divided, separated, or broken; not 
separable into parta (b) In math, having 
no common measure or divisor, either in- 
tegral or fractional; incommensurable. 
Indivisible (in-di-vizi-bl), n. Tliat which is 
indivisible; specifically, in gevm. one of the 
elements or principles, supposed to be in- 
finitely small, into which p. body or figure 
may be resolved. 

IndfvisibleneBS (in-di-viz^t-bl-nes), n. Indi- 
visibility (which see). 

Indivisibly (in-di-vizi-bli), adv. Tn an in- 
divisible manner; so as not to be capable of 
division. 

Indlvlslon (in-di-vi'zhou), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and dipmtni.] A state ox being not divided. 

f will take leave to maintain the indivision of the 
Church of England In the dogtiiatlcal point of faith. 

Bp. Hat!. 

Indlvnlslvsly (In-di-vnls'lv-li). adv. [Prefix 
in, not, and divulsive (which see).] Insep- 
arably; not to be tom or rent asunder. 

They (the highest souls) are so near kin to that 
highest good oTull, as that they so naturally and in- 
divutsively cleave to the same. Cudworlk. 

Indo-Brlton (in'dO-brl-ton), n. A person 
of British parentage bora in India. 
IndOdbUlfy (in-do'sl-biri-ti), n. State or 
property of being indocible or untesohable; 
indodlity. 

(In-do'sl-bl), a. (Prefix in. not. 
and doa&U.] Not docible; not ospsble of 
being taught or trained, or not sssUy in- 
structed; Intimctsble; untesohable. 
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They are ai ignorant and indocibU as an^ fool. 

l^dodbleneSB (In-do^si-bl-neB), n.^ndo- 
cUity. 

Indooilo (in-dd'all or in-do'sil), a. fl^flx 
in, not, and docile; L. indocilie, untoach- 
able.] Not teachable; not easily instructed; 
intractable. 

iHdociUt intractable fools, whose stolidity can baffle 
all aigutuents, and be proof against demonstration 
Itself. Bmdey. 

IndOCUity (In-do-si'li-ti), n. Tlie state or 
ciuality of being indocile; unteachableness; 
intractableness. 

The indociiity and other (lualities which really be< 
long to such beings as the Brazilian cannibals. 

. $yhately. 

Indoctrinate (in-dok'trin-at), v,t. pret. 
pp. indoctrinated; ppr. indoctrinating. [Fr. 
endactriner—L. in, and doctrina, learning.] 
To instruct in any doctrine or science; to 
imbue with learning; to teach; to instruct. 

He took much delight in indocfrinatiriff- his young 
unexperienced favourite. Clartndon, 

Indoctrination (in-dok'triii-ft"8hon), n. The 
act of indoctrinating, or state of being in- 
doctrinated ; instruction in the nidiments 
and principles of any science; information. 
Indoctrinator (in-dok'trin-at-6r), n. One 
who indoctrinates or instructs in principles 
or doctrines. 

Indo-Engliah (inMo-ing-glish). a. Of or re- 
lating to the English who are born or reside 
in India. 

Indo-European (in^Md-fi-rd-pe'an), a. A 
name often given to a nunibor of allied lan- 
guages, called also Aryan and sometimes 
indu-Ocnnanic, and generally elassitled into 
six branches, viz.. Indie or Indian (Sanskrit, 
Hindustani, dsc.), Iranian nr Meclo-I’ersiG 
(Zend, rehlcvi, Tarsi, Persian, Ac.), Celtic, 
Orfeco-I^tiii (comprising the two ancient 
classical languages and all the Romance 
tongues), Teutonic (including English, Ger- 
man, drc.), and Slavonic (Russian, dec.). 
IndO-GormailiC (inVia-j6r-mati''ik), a. A 
name sometimes used as equivalent to //ufo- 
^ropean or Aryan^ and also sometimes 
given to Uie Teutonic class of languf^es. In 
order to indicate the relations existing bc> 
tween these tongues and Sanskrit. See 
Teutonic. 

ludolonoe (inVlo-lens), n. 1. The condition 
or quality of being indolent; inaction or 
want of exertion of body or mind, proceeding 
from love of ease or aversion to toil; habi- 
tual laziness; indisposition to labour.— 
2. t Frootlom from grief, pain, care, or trouble 
of any kind. 

I h.ivc ease, if it may not rather be called utdoUnct. 

Bp. Hough, 

IndOlency t (inM5-lcn-si), n. 1. Indolence. 
I.et Epicurus give indoltncy as an attribute to his 
gods, and place in it the happiness of tlie blest. 

Drydtu. 

2. Freedom from care or trouble of uiiy 
kind. 

As there must be indolency where there is ha|»pl- 
ness, so there must not be indigency. Bp. Burnet, 

Indolent (in'db-lent), a, [Fr. t'ndofffnf— L. 
in, not, and dolene, dolentU, ppr. of dnleo, to 
feel pain.] 1. Habitually idle or indisposed 
to labour; lazy; listless; sluggish: indulging 
in ease; inactive; idle; as, an indolent person 
or life. 

Ill fits a chief 

To waste long nights in indolent repose. Pope. 

2. In Vfied. causing little or no pain ; as, an 
Uidolent tumour. 

Indolently (iu'd6dcnt-li), adv. In an indo- 
lent manner: without action, activity, or 
exertion; lazily. 

Calm and serene you indoieut/y sit. Addison, 
IndOmaUet (In-dom'a-bl), a. [L. indoma^ 
in, not»an(^(io?na6uiS, tamable.] Un- 
tamable. 

Indomitable (in-dom'lt-a-bl), a, rL. prefix 
in, not, and domito, freq. of domo, aomitmn, 
to tame.] Not to be lamed or subdued. 

* Indomitable force of character.' W, Cham 
hers. 

lndomptable,t l&domptiblet (in-dompt'- 
a-bl, in-dompti-bl), a. [^ee Inpomitablu.] 
Not to be subdued. Tooke; Irving. 

Indoor (inMOr), a. Being within doors; 
domestic: as, an indoar servant. —Indoor 
reli^, relief pven to a pauper in a work- 
house or poor's-house: opposed to outdoor 
reli^. 

Indoriable (in-dors'a-bl)^ a. Same as En* 
doreabie. 

mdereation (in-dors-ft'shonX n. The act of 
indorsing; endorsement. 

XDdom On-dors')i Prot A pp. indorsed; 
ppr. indoreing, [L.1a Indormh-^ in, upon. 


and dorsum, the back.] To endorse (which 
see). 

Indorse (in-dors'), n. In her. see Enporsb. 
Indorsed (in-dorst'Xp. and a. In Aer. placed 
back to back. See Adoiuep. 

Indorsee (In-dors-^), n. The person to whom 
a note or bill Is Indorsed, or assigned by 
indorsement. 

Indorsement (In-dors'ment), n. Endorse- 
ment (which see). 

Indorser. Indorsor (in-dors'^r). n. The 
person who indorses or writes his name on 
the back of a note or bill of exchange; on 
endorser. 

IndOW (in-doii'), v.t Same as Endow. 
Indowment (m-dou'ment), n. Same ns 
Endowment. 

Indra (InMra), n. [From Skr. tndu, drop of 
rain. ] A Hindu deity originally representing 
the sky or heavens, and worshipped in the 
Vedic period as the supreme god, though 



Indra.— Coleman's Hindu Mythology. 

he afterwards assumed a subordinate place 
in the Indian pantheon. He is represented 
in various ways in painting and sculpture, 
especially with four arms and luinds, and 
riding on an elephant. When painted he 
is covered with' eyes. In the oldest Vedic 
hymns the character of Indra is that of a 
mighty ruler of the bright firmament, at 
once beneficent, os giving rain and shade, 
and awful and powerful, as in the storm. 
Ho sends refreshing rain, and wields the 
thunderbolt, at the crash of which heaven 
and earth quake with terror. 

Indraught (in'draft), n. [Prefix in, and 
draugM. ] 1. 1 An opening from the sea into 
the land; an inlet. 

Ebbs and floods there could be none when there 
were no indraughts, bays, or gulphs to receive a 
flood. Ba/ngh. 

2. The flow of sea-water at some depth into a 
laiid-lockod basin to replace that removed 
by evaporation or outflow at the surface, 
as in the Rod »Sea, Mediterranean, &c. 
Indrawn (in-dranO> n. Dravru in. 

Indrench T (in-drensh'), v.t [Prefix in, and 
drench.] To overwhelm with water; to 
drown; to drench. 

Reply not in how m.*tny fathoms deep 
They lie indrenched. Shah. 

Indzl (in'dri), n. [The native name, signi- 
fying * man of the woods.'] A tailless quad- 



InUri (Indris ianiger). 


mmanous quadruped iindrie Ianiger), fa- 
mily Lemuridm, a native of Madagascar. 
It is about the size of a cat and is covered 
with curled woolly hair. The colour of the 
fur is lightish brown, with a white stripe 
on the back of the thigh and a tinge of 
chestnut in the tail. The voice, which is 
of a melancholy, wailing character, like the 
cry of a child, is not very powerful, but can 
be heard at some distance. 

IBduhiOUS (In-dfi'bi-usX a. [Prefix in, not, 


and dubious.] Not dubious: (a) not doubt- 
ful; certain, (b) Not doubting; unsuspect- 
ing; as, '/ndtioumir confidence.' Harvey, 
IndubitaUe (in-dfi'bit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dubitahle.] Not dubitable; appar- 
ently certain; too plain to admit of doubt 
Wlien general observations are drawn from so 
many particulars as to become certain and indubit- 
able, these are jewels of knowledge. // ‘odis. 

Syn. Unciuestionable, evident, incontrovert- 
ible, incontestable, undeniable, ii-refra- 
gable. 

Indubitable (in-du^it-a-bl), n. A tiling tliat 
cannot be doubted. Watts. 
IndubltablenesB (in-du'bit-a-bl-ues), n. 
State of being induiiitable. 

Indubitably (In-dti'bit-a-blJ), adv. In an 
indubitable manner, or so as to remove all 
doubt; undoubtedly; unquestionably. 

These are oracles indubitably dear and infallibly 
certain. Barrow. 

Indubltatet (in-duln-tat), a. [L. indubita^ 
Itis- in, not, and duhitatus, pp. of dubito, 
to doubt] Not questioned: evident; cer- 
tain. * llie apparent and imiubitate heir of 
the Saxon line.' Sir //. Wotton. 
Indubitate (in-diVhit-at), v.t fli. prefix in, 
into, and dubito, to doubt] To cause to be 
doubted: to bring into doubt. Sir T. Browtie. 
Indulge (in-das'), v.t. pret. A pp. induced; 
ppr. inducing. [L. induco—in, in, and dm**- 
Sec Duke.] l.t To lead in; to bring into 
view : to introduce ; to bring forward as an 
example; to adduce. 

The poet may be seen imiucing his personages in 
the first Iliad. Pope. 

To exprobrate their stupidity, he induceth the pro- 
videm e of stork.s; now, if the lunl had been unknown, 
the illustration had been oliscurc, and the exprobra- 
tion not so proper. Sir T. Browne. 

2. To put or draw on; to place upon. 'O'er 
the seat . . . induced a splendid cover.' 
Cowper. 

There are who, fondly studious of increase. 

Rich foreign mould on their ill-natured land 
Induce laboriou.s. y. Philips, 

,*1. To lead by. or as by, persuasion or argu- 
ment; to prevail on; to Incite; to influence 
by motives. 

I do believe, 

Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy. Shah. 

4. To effect by, or as by, persuasion or In- 
fluence; to bring on; to produce; to cause. 

T.et the vruiity of the times be restrained, which 
the ncigli hour hood of other n.ation.s have induced, 
and wc strive apace to exceed our pattern. Bacon. 

5. t To offer by way of induction or infer- 
ence; to infer; to conclude.— 6. InpAj/fltc^, 
to cause or produce by proximity without 
contact or transmission, as a particular 
electric or magnetic condition in a body, by 
the approach of another body in an opposite 
electric or ma^etic state. —Syn. To move, 
actuate, iiiye, incite, lead, influence, impel, 
instigate, produce, cause, superinduce. 

Inducement (in-dfis'ment), 71. 1. The act of 
inducing or state of lieing induced.— 2. That 
which induces; anything that leads the mind 
to will or to act ; any argument, reason, or 
fact that tends to persuade or influence the 
mind; motive; a consideration that leads 
to action ; a benefit which influences one's 
conduct. 

If this Inducefnent force her not to love, 

Send her a story of thy noble acts. Shah. 

3. In law, what leads to something else, a 
term used specially in various cases to sig- 
nify a statement ox facts alleged by way of 
previous explanation to other matenal facts. 
Syn. Incitement, motive, reason, cause, 
ground, influence, incitement, instigation. 

Bnducer (in-dus'6r), n. One who or that 
which induces, persuades, or influences. 
IndudSB (in-du'shi-S), n. pi. [L.] In Scots 
law, the days which intervene between the 
citation of a defender and the day of ap- 
pearance In the action or procesa 
IndUOHlle (in-dfis'i-bl), a. 1. Capable of lieing 
induced; capable of being caused or made 
to take place.— 2. Capable of being inferred 
by induction; tiiat may be gathered or con- 
cluded. 'Inducible from the like tesU- 
monies.' Sir T. Browne, 

Induct (in-duktO, [L. uuftico, indimtum 
— »n, in, and duco, to lead. See Induce.] ' 

1. To bring in or introduce. 

We may be pretty certain that Mr. Rowson pro- 
fited, in his turn, by his young master's liberality and 
gratitude for the pleasures to which the footman im- 
dMcted him. Thacheray* 

2. To Introduce, as to a benefice or office; 
to put in actual possession of an ecclesias- 
tical living or of any other office, with the 
customary forms and ceremoniea 
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IndUCteoUB (in-duk'tc us), a. In elect, a 
term applied to bodies rendered electro- 
polar by induction, or brought into the op- 
posite electric state by the influence of in- 
ductive bodies. 

Inductile (iii-duk'tll\ a. [Prefix in, not, 
and ductile.] Not ductile; not capable of 
being drawn into tiirends, as a metal, 
mductility (in-diik-tiri-ti), n. The quality 
of being inductile. 

Induction (in-tluk'shon), n. [L inductio, 
induetiotm, from induco, i^uiuctinn, to bring 
in. 8ee I N'DUOT. ] 1. The act of inducting 
or bringing in; introduction; especially, the 
introduction of a clergyman into a benefice, 
or the giving possession of an ecclesiastical 
living; the introduction of a person into an 
office with the customary forms and cere- 
monies.— 2. t Beginning; commencement. 

These promises are fair, the parties sure. 

And our iftduf tion full of pmsperoiis hope. Shak, 

3. t Something preliminary or serving to in- 
troduce something else, especially the pre- 
face of a play or poem ; also, an introduc- 
tory scene in a play, sometimes standing in 
place of the prologue, but used also wbero 
there was a separate prologue. 

This is but an uiJut hon; 1 will draw 
The curtains of the tragedy hereaUer. Aftissi»£fr. 
iptdHCtious are out of date, and a prologue in verse 
is as stale as a bl.ick velvet cloak. Jieau. FI. 

4. In l(Hfic and philoe. (a) the method of 
reasoning from particulars to generals, or 
the iiifcrringof one general proposition from 
several particular ones; a process of demon- 
stration in which a general truth is gathered 
from an examination of particular cases, 
the examination being so conducted that 
each case is made to depend upon the pre- 
ceding one. Induction, as defined by Arch- 
bishop Whately, is a process of reastming 
which infers respecting a whole class, what 
has been ascertained respecting one or more 
individuals of that claaa According to Sir 
William Hamilton the word has been eni- 
ployetl to designate three very different oper- 
ations: (1) the objective process of investigat- 
ing particular facts us preparatory to induc- 
tion, which, he observes, is manifestly not 
a process of reasoning of any kind. (2) A 
material illation of a universal from a singu- 
lar, as warranted either by the general ana- 
logy of nature, or the special presumption 
afforded by the object matter of any real 
science. (3) A formal illation of a universal 
from the individual as legitimated solely by 
the laws of liiuught, and abstracted from the 
condition.^ of any particular matter. The 
second of tliese operations is the inductive 
method of Bacon, which proceeds from par- 
ticulars to generals, anil from generals to still 
higher generalities, liy means of rejections 
and conclusions, so as to airive at those 
axioms and general law's, from which we may 
infer, by way of synthesis, other particulars 
unknown to us. and perhaps placed beyond 
the reach of direct examination. W'hen gen- 
eral principles have once been established 
by induction, they can be employed as first 
truths or axioms, and applied to particular 
instances. This method reverses the order 
of the inductive process, as it proceeds from 
generals to particulars, and is termed de- 
ductive reasoning; thus, having once estab- 
lished the general principle that all ter- 
restrial bodies tend to the earth’s centre 
by gravity, the tendency of any particular 
body to the centre is immediately inferred 
from the general principle, (b) 'I’lie conclu- 
sirm or inference draw'u from ]iremises or 
from propositions which are admitted to be 
tnie, cither in fact or for the sake of ar- 
gument. — 6. In phytaes, the property by 
which one body, liaving electrical^ galvanic, 
or magnetic polaiity, causes or induces it 
in another liody without direct contact; an 
impress of molecular force or condition 
from one body to another without actual 
contact. — Klectro-magnetic inductUm, the 
influence by wliich an electric or galvanic 
ciiiTent jiroduces magnetic rxilority in cer- 
tain bodies near or round which It passes.— • 
Magnetic indueti/m, the action by which 
iron and other substances become magnetic 
when In a magnetic held, that is, when in 
the neighbourhood of magnets or cuireiits I 
of electricity. 

IndUCtional (In-duk'slion-al). a. Relating 
to Induction; proceeding by induction; ob- 
tained by induction; inductive. 
Induction-coU (in-duk^shon-koll), n. In 
elect, an apparatus for producing currents 
by induction and for utilizing them. It con- 
■fsts essentially of two coils wound on to a 


hollow cylinder, within which is a coi-e, 
formed of a bar of soft Iron or a bundle of 
soft iron wires. One of the coils, called the 
pritnary coil, is connected witli the battery 
by means of an arrangement for establishing 
and breaking connection with it, so as to 



Induction-coil. 

produce temporary currents; the other, the 
secondary coil, i.s wound rouiui the first, but 
carefully insulated from it, and in it is gen- 
erated a current by induction every time 
the current begins or stops in the piiniary 
coil. I’ho currents produced by indiiotion 
possess high power of overcoming resistance 
as well as great quantity; and hence very 
intense effects, chemical, physiological, and 
luminous, are obtainable from them. 
Inductive (in-dukTiv). a. 1. Leading or 
drawing; persuasive; temiitiiig: with to. 

A brutish vice. 

Inductive mainly tc tins sin of live. Mi/tou. 

2. Tending to induce or cause. [Rare.] 

They ni;ty be . . . luduc/ive of crediijility. I/a/e. 

3. Leading to inferences : proceeding by in- 
duction ; employed in drawing coiicluaioiiH 
from premises; as, inductive reasoning; the 
inductive method of reasoning. See In- 
duction, 4.-4. In elect, (a) able to produce 
electricity by induction; as, inductive force. 
{b) Operating by induction; as, an inductive 
oloctrioal machine, (c) Facilitating induc- 
tion; susceptible of being acted on by induc- 
tion; as, certain substances have a great 
inductice capacity. — inductive sciences, 
those sciences which are based upon indiic- 
tioii, or wliich admit of inductive reasoning, 
AS astronomy, chemistry, /oology, botany, 
<fee. 

Inductively (Jn-duk^tiv-ll), adv. In an in- 
ductive iiiamier; by induction (»r inference. 
Inductometer (in-duk’toin-et-^T), n. [ K. in- 
duction, and Or. vietron, measure. ) An in- 
strument used by Faraday for measuring 
the degree or rate of electrical induction, 
or for comparing the specific inductive ca- 
pacities of various BiibstuiiceB, consisting 
of three insulated metallic plates, placed 
parallel to and at etjiial distances from one 
another, each exterior plate being connected 
with an insulated gold leaf of an electro- 
scope. 

Inductor (in-dukT^r), n. One who in<lucts; 
the person who inducts another into an 
office or bencffce. 

Inductorlum (in-duk'to-ri-um), n. An in- 
duction-coil (which see). 

Inductile, Inductiical ( in-duk^trik, in- 
dukTrik-al), a. In elect acting on other bo- 
dies by induction, as an eiectrifled body; 
relating to InducCioii. Faraday, 

Indue (iii-duO, V.t. pret. pp. indued; ppr. 
induing. [L. indvo, probably from inau, 
^dd form of prep, in, to get into, to put on.] 

1. To put on, as clothes or a piece of dress. 

By this time the Imron had indued a pair of jaerk* 
boots of large diincn.sions. Sir IV. Scott. 

2. To clothe; to invest; hence, to funiish; to 
supply ; to endow. * indued with intellec- 
tual sense and soula* Shak. 

Induement (In-du'ment), n. The act of in- 
duing or putting on; endowment. 
lndu&6 (fn-dulj^), v.t pret. A pp. indulged; 
mrTindulging. [L. indulgeo, to lie kind or 
Indulgent to, to give one's self up to; usually 
derived from dulcie, sweet; but Pott and 
others conjecturally connect it with Bkr. 
dtrgha, Qr. dolichoe, Slav, dolgiii, long. ] 1. To 
give way to; not to restrain or opfiose; to 
give free course to; as, to indulge sloth; to 
indulge the passions; to indulge pride, self- 
ishness, or inclinations.— 2. To yield to the 
desire or wishes of ; to gratify by compli- 
ance; to humour to excess; to withhold re- 
straint from; as, parents shoubl not indulge 
tlieir children too much; some toachers in- 
dufge their pupils : followed by with or tVi, 
Acci>rding as that which affords the pleasure 
is physical or moral; as, to indulge children 
in amusements, but with sweetmeats.— 

3. To grant not of right, but as a favour; to 
bestow in compliance with wishes or desire. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 

indulye, dread Chaos and eternal Night I Pofc, 

^Foster, Cherish, Harbour, Indulge, 8ee 


under Ohbrish.— Stn. To cherish, foster, 
harbour, allow, favour, humour. 

Indulge (iii-dulj'), v.i. To Indulge one's self; 
to prucuse Indulgence; to he indulgent: 
with in, rarely to. 

He must, by ffuiuMud one sort of rcprovable 
discourse himself, defeat his endeavours against the 
rest. Dr. H. Afore. 

Most men are more willing to indulge in easy vices, 
than tc practise Kiborious Tdrtues. yohnsou. 

Indulgement (in-dulj'ment), n. Act of in- 
dulging; indulgence. [Rare. 1 
Indulgence (in-dulj'ens), n, [ L. indulgentia, 
from mdulgem, indulgent, from indulgeo, 
Bee fNDULOK.j 1. The act of indulging; free 
permission to the appetites, humour.desires, 
passions, or will to act or operate; forbear- 
ance of restraint or control. 

They err that through indulgence to others, or 
fundiiess to any sin in tiieiiisclvcs, substitute for re- 
peiit.incc anything less. Hammond. 

2. An indulgent act; favour gi*aiited; lilxir- 
ality; something with which one is indulged 
or gratified; gratiffcatlon. 

If all these gr.irimis indulgences arc without any 
elTect on us, we must perish in our own folly. Rogers. 

3. Readiness to forgive a fault; tolerance. 

As you from crimes would pardoned be 
I.Ct your indulgence si;t liic free. Slut A, 

4. In the it Cath. Ch. remission, by church 
authority, to a repentant sinner, of the 
canonical penance attached to certain sins 
in this life, and also of the temporal pnn- 
isbnient which w*ould await tlic iinpenitciit 
in purgatory. 

Indulgencvt {iu-dulj'en-si), n. liiduigt^uce 
(which sec). 

Indulgent (in-dulj'ent), a. [L, indulge ns, 
i nduigent is, ppY.ui indulgeo. See 


See INDULOK.I 


Prone to indulge or humour; yielding to the 
wishes, desires, hnniour, or appetites of 
those under one's cure; compliant; not op- 
posing or restraining; mild; favourable; not 
severe: as. an indulgent parent. * The feeble 
old, indulgent of their ease.* iXryden. 

They that are the first raisers of their houses arc 
most indulgent towards their children; bchnUling 
them as the continuance ... of their work. Bacon. 

Indulgential (in-dulj-en'shal), a. Relating 
to the indulgences of the Roiimii Catholic 
Cliurch. 

Indulgently (in-duij'ent li), adv. In an in- 
dulgent manner ; mildly ; favourably ; not 
severely. 

Indulger (in-diilj'fd*), n. One who indulges. 
Indulf, IndultO (i ii-dult', in-du]'t6), n. [It. 
indulto, a pardon; L. indultus, indulged.] 
1. In the R. Cath, Ch. an indulgence; an 
exemption; a privilege, av the power of 
presenting to beneflees granted to certain 
persons, as to kings and cardinals.— 2. In 
Spain, a duty, tax, or custom paid to the 
king for all goods Imported. 

Indumentum (in-du-iiicu'tuni), n. [From 
L. induo, to put on ] In zooL a term 
restricted in its signification to the plumage 
of birds. 

Induplicate (In-du^pli-kAt), a. [L. in, in, 
and duplimtus, pp. of duplico, to double, 
from duplex, double.} In bot (a) having 
the edges lieut abruptly toward the axis: 
said of the parts of tiie calyx or corolla in 
estivation. See Estivation. (6) Having 
the edges rolled inward and then arranged 
about the axis without overlapping: said 
of leaves in vernation. 

IndupllcaUve (In-da'pli-kat-iv), a. In bot. 
same as Induplicate. 

Induraecent (in-dh ras'ent), a. In btd. 
hardening by degrees, as the pemianent 
petioles of a tragacauth buidi. 

Indurate (in'dh-r&t), v.i. [L. induro, indu- 
rafum— prefix in, and dtiro, to harden. 1 
grow hard ; to harden or liecome hard ; to 
lose sensibility; os, clay indurates by drying 
and by extreme heat; the feelings wuiurate 
by custom. 

Indurate (in'du-r&t), v. t pret. A pp. indu- 
rated; ppr. indurating. 1. To make hard; 
as, extreme heat indurates clay. —2. To 
make unfeeling ; to deprive of sensibility ; 
to render obdurate. 

l.ove's and friendship*! finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Goldsmith, 

Indurate t (in'du-rfit), a. Hardened; not 
soft; indurated; obdurate; unfeeling. 
Induration (In-dC-i'a'shonX n. 1 . Tlie act 
of hardening or process of growing bard; the 
state of being indurated or having become 
hard.— 2. Hardness of heart; insensibility; 
obduracy; want of pliancy. 

A certain induration of character which had arisen 
from long habits of business. CeUHdge, 
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INDUS 


INELEGANCE 


Indus (in'duii), n. Tho Indian, a southern 
constellation situated between Sagittarius 
and the south pole. 

Induslal (in-du'si-al), a. Coniposod of or 
containing indusia or the cases of larveo.— 
indu8ialliineatone, in geol a fresh- water 
limestone found in Auverrae, Franco, sup- 
posed to be composed of the agglomerated 
indusia or cases of the larvao of Phryganoa 
or caddis-lly. 

Induslated (in-dQ'si-at-ed), a. In but. 
having an indusiiun. 

Induafum (in-du'si-um), n. pi. Indusia (in- 
du'si-a). [ L. , a woman's under-garment, from 
induo, to put on.] 1. In 
bot (a) a collection of ^ 

hairs united so os to ' 
form a sort of cup, and 
inclosing the stigma of a 
flower. The cut shows 
the upper part of the r f 
style, and the stigma, of f j 

Lenchenaultia /ormona. ^ 


A name given to the 
immediate covering of 
the tuft of capsules or spnrc-cascs in ferns. 

2. In zool. the case or covering of a larva. - 

3. In anat. the amnion. 

Industrial (iu-dus'tri-a1), a. Pertaining to, 
involving, or characterized by industry; per- 
taining to those manufacturing or other 
operations through which marketable com- 
modities arc produced ; as, industrial arts; 
industrial operations; industrial estalilish- 
ments. 

But in applying the term we.'iltli to tiie industrial 
capacities uf niitn.'in beings, tlicirc seems alw.iys, in 
popular apprehension, to be a tacit reference to 
inateriul products. y, .S*. Mill, 

Industrial accession, in Scots late, the 
addition inado to tho value of a subject by 
human art or labour exercised tlioroon.-— 
huiustruil exhibition, industrial museum, 
an exhibition or a museum of the various in- 
dustrial products of a country or of various 
countries. — Industrial a school for 

teaching one or more branches of industry; 
also, a school for educating poor neglected 
children, reclaiming them from evil habits, 
and training tliein to habits of industry. 
lUdUStllalJ&ni (in-dus'tri-al-izm), n. Devo- 
tion to or cinp1t>yment in industrial pur- 
suits. J. S Mill. 

Industrially (in-dus'trl-al-li), adv. In an 
industrial inaiinor; with reference to in- 
dustry. 

Industrious (iu-dus'tri-us), a. [L. indus- 
trius, periiiips from indu, within, and 
slrtto, to join iugethor, to fabricate, to 
arrange, the ullusiun being to the fcmalo 
occupation of spinning.] 1. Given to in- 
dustry; characterized by industry; diligent 
ill business or study; constantly, regularly, or 
habitually occupied in business; assiduous; 
as, an industrious person; an industrious 
life: opposed to slothful and idle. 

Frugal and induslriout men are commonly friendly 
to the established government. Sir ir. Temple. 

2. Diligent In a particular pursuit or to a par- 
ticular end: opposed to mnwjf or s/acAr; as, 
industfioiis to accomplish a journey or to 
reconcile contending parties. * Indtuitrious 
to seek out the truth.' Spenser. 
Industriously (in-dus'trJ-us-ll), adv. In an 
industrious manner; with habitual dili- 
gence; with steady application of the powers 
of body or of mind; diligently; assiduously; 
with care; as, he industriously concealed his 
name. 

Industry (In'dus-tri), n. IFr. industrie; L. 
industna, from industrius. See INDUS- 
TRIOUS.] 1. Habitual diligence in any em- 
ployment, either bodily or mental; steady 
attention to business; assiduity: opposed to 
sloth and idleness. 

We are more Industrious than our fathers, because 
in the present time the funds deatiiieil for the main- 
tenance of industry are much greater in proportion 
to those likely to be employed in the muintenance of 
idleness than they were two or three centuries ago. 

Adam Smuh. 

2. The industrial arts generally, or any ! 
branch of the industrial arts ; auir produc- 
tive occupation, especially one in which 
considerable numbers of people are em- 
ployed; as, the industries of the United 
Kingdom. ---DUigenee, Industty, Constancy. 
See under Diliqrncb. 

ZndUtlve (in-dQ'tiv), a. [L. indno, to put on. ] 
In bot a term applied to seeds, having the 
usual int^mentary covering. 

IndUTiiS (fn-dd'vl-dk n. pf. [L. , clothes, from 
induo, to put on. See Indui;.] In bot the 
withered doaves which remain on the stems 
at some plants in consequence of not being 


a, fiidusluin. 


Joined to them by articulations, which allow 
of their falling off. 

Induvlate (in-dilVi-at), a. In bot covered 
with induvisB. 

Indwell (in'dwel), v.t To abide within; to 
occupy. 

The Holy Ghost became a dove, not as a symbol, 
but as a constantly indwelt form. Mihnan. 

Indwell (in'dwcl), v.i. To dwell or exist 
in or within some place. 

Indweller (in'dwei-^r}, n. One who dwells 
in a place; an Inhabitant. * An house ready 
to fall on the head of the indweller.’ Bp. 
Hall 

Inearth (in-erthO, v.t Toputinto theearth; 
to inter. 

Nor did I then comply, refusing rest. 

Till I had seen In holy ground inearth'd 
My poor lost brother. Southey. 

Inehrlant (in-o'brl-ant). a. [L. inebrians, 
inebriantis, ppr. of inebrio. See INEBRIATE.] 
Intoxicating. 

Inebrlant (in-e'bri-ant), n. Anything tliat 
intoxicates, as opium. 

Inebriate (in-e'bri-at), v.t pret. A pp. 
inebriated; ppr. inebriating. [L. inebrio, 
inchtHatum—in, in tens., and ebrio, to intoxi- 
cate, from ebrius, drunk.] 1. To make 
drunk; to intoxicate. 

The cups 

That cheer but not inebriate wait on each. Cowper. 
2. To disorder the senses of; to stupefy, or 
to make furious, frantic, or unreasonable ; 
to exhilarate; to enliven. * Tlie inebriating 
effect of popular applause.' Macaulay. 
Inebxtotef (iii-ed)ri-&t), v. i. To be or become 
intoxicated or stupefied. 

Fish that come from the Huxine Sea into the fresh 
w.'iter do inebriate and turn up their bellies. liaton. 

Inebriate (in-eMiri-at), n. All habitual 
drunkard. 

Some inebriates h.ivc their paroxysms of inebriety 
terminated by much pale urine, profuse sweats, Sic. 

Darwin. 

Inebriate (in-e'bri-at), a. Drunk; intoxi- 
cated. *Thus spake Peter as a man ine- 
briate.* JIdall 

Inebriation (iii-e'l>r!-a''8hon). n. The act 
of iiieiiriatiiig or state of being inebriated; 
druukeiiiiess; intoxication. 

They did preserve him from the inebriation of 
prosperity, or restrain him from indecent qtierulous- 
iiess ill adversity. Macaulay. 

Inebriety (in-o-bri'e-ti), n. Drunkenness; 
intoxication. 

Inebrious (in-dn iri-us), a. Drunk or partially 
drunk; affected by liquor. 

In6Ched|t pv^ [Prep, in, and eche, to add.] 
Inserted, uhattcer. 

Inedited fin-ed'it'ed), a. [Prefix tn, not, 
and edited.] Not edited; unpublished; as, 
an inedited manuscript. 

Inefiiablllty (iu-era-biri-ti), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being ineffable; uiispeak- 
ubleiiess. 

InefflRble (In-of'a-blV a, [L ineffabilis -pre- 
fix in, not, and effabUis, that can be spoken, 
from effor, to speak.] Incapable of being 
expressed in words; as, the ineffable joys of 
heaven ; the ineffable glories of tho Deity. 

1 lose 

Myself in Him in H^ht ineffable; 

Come then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 

Thomsofi. 

8yn. Unspeakable, unutterable, inexpres- 
sible, indescribable. 

InemibleneBB (in-efa-bl-nos), n. The quality 
of being Ineffable or unutterable; unspeak- 
ablenesB. 

IneflbbleB (in-efa-blz), n. pi. Tniusers. 
[(?ollo(]. slang.] 

InefllBlbly (iu-efa-bli), adv. In an ineffable 
manner ; in a manner not to be expressed 
in words; unspeakably. 

He all his Father full expressed 
ineffably into his face received. Milton. 

Ineflkceable (in-ef-fas'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and effaeeabU.] Not effaeeablo; In- 
capable of being effaced. 

Ineffaeeably (in-cf-fas^a-bli), adv. In an 
ineffaceable manner; so os not to bo efface- 
able. 

Ineffectiblet (in-ef-fektT-bl), a. Imprac- 
ticable. Bp. Hall 

IneffBCtive (in-ef-fokt'iv), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and effective.] 1. Not effective; incapable of 


Ilieflrectiy6neBB(in-ef-fektlV'Ue8),n. Quality 
I of being ineffective. 

Ineffeotual (in-ef-fek^tu-al), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and effectual] Not effectual; not pro- 
ducing the proper effect, or not able to pro- 
duce the proper effect; inefficient; weak; as, 
an ineffectual remedy. 

The most careful endeavours do not always meet 
with success ; and even our blessed Saviour's preach- 
ing. who spake as never man spake, was ineffectual 
to many. Slilltn^/leet. 

Imffectual, Itiefflcacious. See under 
Inefficacious. —Syn. Inefficient, ineffec- 
tive, inofficAcions, vain, fruitless, weak. 
InelTectiially (In-ef-fek'tfi-aMi), adv. In 
an ineffectual manner; without effect; in 
vain. 

InefTectualneBB (in-ef-fek'tu-al-ncs), n. The 
condition or quality of being ineffectual; 
want of effect or of power to produce it; iii« 
I efficacy. 

.Si. James speaks of the ineffctualntss of some 
men's devotion. fi'ahe. 

Ineffervescence (ln*ef'f6r-vc8"on8), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and effervescence.] Want of 
effervescence; a state of not effervescing. 
InefferveBcent (in-crf<^r-vcB"ent), a. [ITe- 
llx in, not, and effervescent] Not efferves- 
cent or effei^voBcing; not susceptible of effer- 
vescence. * 

IneffenreBCibllity ( in - ef f 6r- ves'i-bil'T-ti ). 
n. The quality of being ineffervescible. 
Ineffervesclble (in-ef'fer-ves'T-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and effcrvesdble.] Not capable 
or susceptible of effervescence. 
Inefficacious (in-ePfl-ka''8hU8), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and effcacious.] Not efficacious; 
not having power to produce the effect 
desired or the proper effect; of inadequate 
power or force. 

Is not that better than always to have the rod In 
hand. and. by frequent use. ini.s.'ipply and render 
itK^cactous this useful remedy ? Locke. 

-—Ineffectual, Inefficacious. Ineffectual pro- 
perly means non-productive of effect, non- 
productive of the rtiquired or desired effect; 
inefflcacwus, incapaiile of producing effect.4, 
nut sufficient to bring about the desired 
result ; but the words are some times used 
synonymously. 

InefficadOUBly (in-ef'fl-ka''BhuB-li), adv. 
Ill ail inefficacious manner; without efficacy 
or effect. 

InefficaclouBnOBB (in-erfl-ka^'shus-nes), n. 
The condition or quality of being ineffleu- 
clous; want of effect or of power to produce 
the effect. 

Inefficacy (in-effi-kn-Bi), n. [Prefix in, not. 
and efficacy, L. efficacia.] Want of efficacy 
or power to produce the desired or proper 
effect; inefficiency; ineffectualness; failiiro 
of effect. 

The tneffracy was soon proved, like that of many 
similar medicines. Dr. Gregory. 

Inefficiency (in-ef-fl'shcn-si), n. Tho con- 
dition or quality of being inefficient; want 
of efficiency; want of powder or exertion of 
power to produce the effect; iiicffieacy. 

Numerous texts .*ifrirm this total insensibility and 
ineffdency of all such entities in the most absolute 
terms. Law. 

Inefficient (in-ef-fl'slient), a.. [Prefix in, 
not, and efficient.] Nut efficient: (a) not 
producing the effect; iueflloacious. 

He is as insipid in his pleasures, ns ineffeient in 
everything else. Che^ter/ield, 

(ft) Incapable of or indisposed to effective 
action; effecting nothing; as, an inefficient 
force. 

Inefficiently (in-ef-fi'shent-li), adv. In- 
effectually; without effect. 

Inelaborate (in-S-lab'o-r&t), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and elaborate.] Not elaborate; not 
WTought with care. 

InelaBtlC (in-fi-las'tik), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and elastic.] Not elastic; wanting elasticity; 
unelastic. 


InelaBtidty (in-6aas-tis"i-ii), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and elasticity.] Tlie absence of elas- 
ticity: the want of elastic power. 
Inelegance, Inelegancy (in-eV^-gans, in- 
el'e-gan-siX n. [L. inelegantia; Fr. 
aanee.] 1. The condition or quality of 
being inelegant; want of elegance; want of 
beauty, polish, refinement, symmetry, or 
the like; want of anything required by a 
correct taste. *Coiii;c8Boa inelegance of 
hand.' Cawthom. 

She was conspicuous from the notorious tneiegance 
of her figure. T. Hook. 

2. That wlilch is Inelegant; as, there are a 
great many inelegances in the style of the 


menecuve vm-ei-iCKVi^, €r<. Lrrvnx nub, gi 

and effective.] 1. Not effective; incapable of b< 

S roduciug any effect or the effect intended; b( 
lefflcient; useless. tl 

The word of Gotl, without the spirits a dead and q( 
lueffcfive letter. ycr. Taylor. 

2. Weak; impotent ; wanting energy. 

Virtue hates weak and iniffectirte minds, yer. Taylor. of 

Inelfeotiyely (in-ef-fektlv-li), adv. In on 2. 

ineffective manner; without effect; Ineffi- gi 

cleiitly. ui 


oh. oAain; Ch, Sc. locA; ' g, go; 


ti, Fr. ton; ng. ilng; m, thou; th, eftin; w, teig; wh. leMg; zh, azure. —See Key, 
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INEVITABILITY 


IhelegaAt (in-er£*gant), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and elegant; L inelegans, xmleganiie, in- 
eleffant.) Not elegant; wanting in beauty, 
polTsh, refinement, symmetry, ornament, or 
the like; wanting in anything which correct 
taste reqidrea 'Inelegant translationa ' 
Brwne, 

What order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well Joined, intir^nt Milton, 

Inelegantly (In-el'd-gant-ux ode. In an 
inelegant or unbecoiniiig maimer; coarsely; 
roughly. *Piimacled, not inelegantly, with 
a flourished cross.' T. Warton, 

Nor will he, if he have the least taste or applica* 
tion, talk ine/eg-antly, Choster^tld, 

Ineligibility (in-eri-Ji-biri-U), n. Con- 
dition of being ineligible; incapacity of being 
elected to an office ; state or quality of not 
being worthy of choice. 

Inelfible (in-eri-ji-blXa. (Prefix tn,not, and 
eti^le, J N ot eligible ; not capable of being 
elected to on office; not worthy to be chosen 
or preferred; not expedient. 

Ineugibly (in-eri ji bli), adv. In an ineU- 
gible manner. 

Ineloquent (in-eld-kwent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and elogiunt.] Not eloquent; not 
fluent, graceiul, or pathetic; nut persiui- 
sive; as, an ineloquent speaker; an inetO” 
qnent sermon. 

Nor are thy lips ungraceful, sire of men. 

Nor tongue ineloquent. Milton. 

Ineloquently (in-e^l6-kwent-lix ado. In an 
ineloquent manner; without elomience. 

Ineluctable t (In-e-luk^ta-bl), a. [L. inelnct’ 
ofrifu— prefix ti», not, and eluetahilis, that 
may be cscajied from by struggling, fi-om 
eluetor, to struggle out, to surmount-'C, ex, 
out of, and Inetor, to struggle, to strive.] 
Not to be resisted by struggling; not to be 
surmounted or overcome. 

Ineludible (in-Mud'i-bl), a. (Prefix in, not, 
and eludibleJ] Not eludible; incapable ot 
being eluded or defeated. 'Inelndihle de- 
monstratiuna* Glanville. 

Inembryonate (in cm^bri-on-atX a. (Prefix 
in, not, and embryonate.] Not ombryonate; 
not formed in embryo. 

Inenarrable (in-e-nar'ra-blXa. [L inenar- 
rabUis -prefix in, not, and enarmbUu, that 
may be related, from enanra, to explain in 
detail. See Enakration. 1 Incapable ot 
being narrated or told. 

Inept (in-eptO, a. (L. ineptne-' prefix in, 
not, and aptue, fit, apt. ] 1. Not apt or fit; 
unfit; unsuitable; improper; unbecoming. 

Mere sterile matter, such as was wholly inept and 
improper for the formation of vegetables. 

/f'ooifioard. 

2. Foolish; silly; impertinent; absurd; non- 
sensical. 

To view attention as a special state of intelligence, 
and to distinguish it from consciousness. Is utterly 
inept. Sir /f'. Hamilton. 

Ineptl (in-eptO), tuvI (See Inept.] C. L. 
Bonaparte's name for the tribe of birds to 
which the extinct dodo (Didus ineptne) 
belonged. 

Ineptitude (in-ep'ti-tful), n. [L. ineptitndo, 
from ineptiis, unsuitable, unfit. See Inept. ] 
The condition or quality of being inept: 
(a) unfitness; inaptitude; unbecoxiiinguess; 
unsuitablenesB. 

There is an ineptitueU to motion from too great 
laxity, and an ineptitude to motion from too great 
tension. Arbuthnot, 

(ft) Foolishness; folly; nonsense. , 

In^t^(in-eptli), adv. Unfitly; unsuitably; 

IneptneBB (In-ept'ncs), n. Unfitness; in- 
^titude. 'Miserable ineptneee of infancy.' 
/>r. //. Mwe. 

Inequable (in-ft'kwa-bl), a. (Prefix in, not, 
ana equable. ] N ot equable ; uneciuable. 

Inequal Qn-e^kwall, a. [Prefix in, not, and 
equal.'i Not equal; unequal; uneven; vari- 
ous. 'The fates.' Shenstone. 

Inequality (in e-kwol'i-tl), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and equality.] 1. The condition or 
quality of being inequal or unequal; differ- 
ence or want of equality in any respect; 
want of uniformity; diversity; disparity; ml 
an inequality in slxe or stature: an ineawu* 
ity of numbers or of power; xnequaliky ot 
distances or of motions; the inequaliUee ot 
social status. 

fneqnality of air is ei;gr an enemy to health. 

Baton. 

2. Unevenness; want of levelnsw; an eleva- 
tion or a depression of a surface; as, the 
inequalUiee of the surface of the earth or 
of a marble slab.— & Insofflclency for any 
office or purpose; inadequacy; Incompe- 
tency. 


The great inefualily of all things to tlm appetites 
of a rational soul appears frouni this, that in all worldly 
things a man finds not half the pleasure in the 
actual possession that he proposed in the expecta- 
tion. South. 

4. In oitron, the deviation in the motion of 
a planet or satellite from its uniform mean 
motion. — 5. In alg. an expression ot two 
uncciual quantities connected by either of 
tho signs ot inequality > or < ; thus, 
a > b, signifying that a is greater than ft, 
and a < b, that a is less than ft, are in- 
equalities. 

Inequation (in-e-kwa'shon), n. (Prefix in, 
not, and equation.] In tnath. an inequality. 
See Inequality, 5. 

Inequidiatant (in-e-kwi-dis'tant). a. (Pre- 
fix Tia, not, and eqtiidiefan/.] Not eqtiidis- 
tant; not being equally distant. 
InequUateriUi (in-ft'kwi4at''ftr-al), a. (Pre- 
fix tn, not, and equilateral.] Not equilat- 
eral; having unequal sides, as a triangle; 
specifically, in zohl. having the two sides 
unequal, as in the case of the shells of the 
ordinary bivalves(Lainellibranchiata). When 
applied to the shells of the Foraminifera, it 
implies that the convolutions of the shell do 
not lie in the same plane, but are obliquely 
wound round an axis. 

Inequilobate (in-e'kwi>ld"bat). a. [L. in, 
not, atquus, equal, and £. lobate.] Having 
unequal lobes. 

Inequitable (in-elfwit-a-bl), a. (ITeflx in, 
not, and equitable.] Not equitable; not 
Just. 

The proportions seemed not inequitable. Burke. 

Inequitatet (in-elcwit-at), o.t. [L. inequito, 
inequitatum, to ride over— prefix in, in or 
upon, and e^ito, to ride.] To ride on; to 
ride over or through. Sir T. More. 
Inequiyalye. Inequivalvular (iii e'kwi- 
valv. in-6'kwi-valv"u-16r). a. [Prefix in, not, 
and equivalve, equivaloular.) Having un- 
equal valves, as the shell of tlie common 
oyster. 

Ineradicable (in-e>ratVik-a-bn. a. (iTefix 
in, not, and eradicable.] Not eradicable; 
incapable of being eradicated. 

The bad seed thus sown was ineradicnNe. 

Lord Lytton. 

Ineradicably (in-e-rad^i-ka-bli), ado. So as 
not to be eradicated. 

Inermtic, Inergetioal (in-6r-jeUik, in-ftr- 
jeUik-al), a. (Badly formed from prefix in, 
not, ana energetic.] Not energetic; having 
no energy. 

Inergetically (in-dr-Jetlk-aMi), ado. In an 
incrgctic manner; without energy. 

Iner^ Inermoua (in-4rm', in-ftrm'us), a. 
[L. inermis, and inermus— prefix in, not, 
and anna, arms. ] In bot. unarmed; desti- 
tute of prickles or thorns, as a leaf. 
IneTrabUity (In-er'a-biF'i-ti), n. The con- 
dition or quality of lioing inerrable; freedom 
or exemption from error or from the pos- 
sibility of erring; Infallibility. 

1 cannot allow their wisdom such a completeness 
and inerrability as to exclude myself from judging. 

Bikon Basiltke. 

Inerrable (In-er'a-bl), (Prefix in, not, 
and errable.] Incapable ot erring; exempt 
from error or mistake; infallible. 
Inerrableneaa (in-er'a-bl-nesX n. Incrra- 
biUty (which see). 

liifaUibility and inerrableness isa.S8unied and in- 
closed by the Romish Church. Hammond. 

Inerrably (in-er'a-bli), adv. With secnrlty 
from error; infallibly. 

Inerrancy (In-er'ran-sl), n. Freedom from 
error. 'By denying tho iniroiration and in- 
errancy of writings.' Hr. C. Wordsworth. 
InerratiO (in-er-rat'ik), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and erratic.] Not erratic or wandering; 
fixed. 

Inerrlnaly (In-erMng-li), adv. (Prefix in. 
not, and errj Without error, mistake, or 
devlatloa Glanville. 

Inert (in-ArtO» a. (L itiers, inertia, unskilled, 
inactive -* in, not, and ars, acquired skill, 
art.] 1. Destitute of the power of moving 
itself, or of active resistance to motion im- 
pressed; as. matter Is inert.^% Not moving 
or acting; indisposed to move or act; slug- 
gish; Inactive. 

They can boast but little virtue; and inert 
Through plenty, lose in montU what they gain 
In manners, victims of luxurious ease. Cowper. 

-^Inert, Inactive, Sluggish. Inert refers 
rather to tiie external manifestation of a 
habit which may be either natural or in- 
duced; inactive, not exhibiting activity, 
often referring to a temporary, perhaps vol- 
untary state; sluggiah, Indicating not only 
disinclination to exertion, but a slow and 


torpid temperament— 8 YN. Inactive, dull, 
sluggish, slothful, lazy. 

Inerua (in-ftr'shl-a), n. [L, from iners. Bee 
Inert.] l. Pastiveness; inactivity; inert- 
ness. 

Men do what they were wont to do; and have im- 
mense irresolution and inertiai they obey him who 
has the symbols that claim obedience. Carlyle. 

2. In physics, the property of matter bv 
which it retains its state of rest or of uni- 
form rectilinear motion so long as no foreign 
cause occurs to change that state: called 
also vis inertUe. The following are familial' 
examples ot inertia: wlien a stone is thrown 
along a fiat surface of ice, it moves further 
than when thrown along a level road, be- 
cause friction, which is a force tending to 
destroy the stone's motion, is less on the ice; 
when a horse which has been moving ra- 
pidly in a straight line suddenly stops or 
shies, the rider's inertia tends to keep him 
moving in the old direction; and when a 
horse suddenly gets into motion the rider's 
inertia tends to keep him in the old posi- 
tion. 3. In med. want of activity; sluggish- 
ness : a term especially applied to tho con* 
dition of the uterus when it does not con- 
tract properly after parturition. 

Inertion (in-6r'shon), n. Want of activity; 
want of action or exertion ; inertia; inert- 
ness. 

These vicissitudes of exertion and inertion of the 
arterial system constitute the paroxysms of remittent 
fever. Darunn. 

Inertltude (in-^rUi-tud), n. [ L. L. inertitudo, 
inertia, from L. iners. See Inert.) Inri-t- 
nesB (which see). 

Inertly (in-6rtli), ado. In an inert manner; 
without activity; sluggishly. 

Suspend a while your force inertly strong. Pope. 

Inertaeaa (In-ftrt'nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of neing inert, or destitute of the 
power of self-motion; that property by 
which bodies tend to persist in a state 
of rest, or of motion given to them by ex- 
ternal force. See Inertia. — 2. Want c)f 
activity or exertion; habitual indisposition 
to action or motion; shiggishncss. *A state 
of silence and inertness.^ Glanville. 
Inemdlte (in-e'ra dlt^, a. (Prefix in. not, 
and ) Not erudite; unlearned. 

Ineacatet (in-es'katx v.t. [L. ineseo, ines- 
catuin- in, and esen, to eat, from esea, food, 
bait] To bait; to lay a 
bait for ; to allure. Bur- 
, tun. 

] I I meacationt (in-cs-ka'- 
I I shon), n. llie act of bait- 
I iiig or alluring ; tempta- 
■ tion. UaUiwell. 

Ineacutcheon ( in - os - 
kuch'on), n. In her. n 

inescutchcon. small escutcheon homo 
within a shield. 

Ineaae (in es'sft). [L.] in being; actually 
existing : distingnished from in posse or in 
votentia, which denote that a tlung la not, 
but may be. 

Ineaaentlal (in-es-sen'shal), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and essentioU.] Not essential; unes- 
sential. 

The setting of flowers in hair, and of ribands on 
dresses, were also subjects of frequent admiration 
with you, not inessential to your happiness. Ruekin. 

IneatlmablB (in-es^tim-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and estimabls. ] Not estimable; incap- 
able of being estimated or computed; espe- 
cially, too valuable or excellent to be rated 
or fully appreciated ; being above all price; 
as, inestbwabls rights. 

Heaps of pesrl, 

/nesiimable stones, unvalued Jowela Shah. 

In the Scriptures and promises of God, written for 
our consolation and help, we feel both ineslimable 
hope and comfort, even m the miilst of our afflictions. 

Lneatiniably (in-es'tim-a-bli), adv. In a 
manner not to be estimated or rated. 
InaVEalblB (in-a-vas'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and evasibte.] Not evosible; incapable of 


being evaded. 
IneviilBiioet 


_ _ _ jt (In-ev'i-densX n. (Prefix in, 
not, and evidence.] Want of evidence; ob- 
scurity. 

Charge them, says St. Paul, that they trust not in 
uncertain riches, that is, in the obscurity or inevi- 
dence of riches. Barrow. 

InerUtont (in-ev'i-dent). a. [Prefix in, not, 
and evident] Not evident; not clear or 
obvious; obscure. [Rare.] 

The object of faith is inevident. Bp. Bartow. 

BMVttftbmty (ln-ev^lt-a-bU''l-tiX n. The 
state of being inevitable; impossibility to be 
avoided; certainty to happen. 
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Inevitable (in-ev'lt-a-W). a, [Prefix, in, not, 
and evitofrie.] 1. Not evitable; incapable of 
being avoided or shunned; unavoidable; 
admitting of no escape or evasion; as, to die 
is the ine^abU lot of man ; wc are all sub- 
jected to many imvitable calamities. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er ^ave. 
Await alike the inevitablt hour. Gray. 

2. Not to be withstood or resisted. ^ I tievit- 
able charms. * Dryden. —The itievitdble, that 
which cannot be avoided; that which is cer- 
tain to happen; as, it is in vain to fight 
against the inevitable. 

InevitableneBS (in-ev'it-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being inevitable. 

Inevitably riU'ev'lt-a-bll), adv. Without 
poBsibility or escape or evasion; unavoid- 
ably; certainly. 

How iuevitably does an immoderate laughter end 
in a sigh 1 ^onth. 

Inexact (in-egz-akt'), a. [Prefix tn, not, and 
exact.] Not exact; not precisely correct or 
true. 

Inexactness (In-egz-akt'nes), n. Incorrect- 
ness; want of precision. 

InexdtablUty (in-ek slt'a-biri-ti), n. Tile 
state or quality of being inexcitahle ; free- 
dom from excitability; insusceptibility to 
excitement. 

Inexdtable (in-ck-slt'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and excitable.] Xot excitable; not sus- 
ceptible of excitement ; dull ; lifeless ; tor- 

Inexousable (in-eks-kiiz'a-bl). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and exetutable.] Not excusable; incap- 
able of being excused or Justified; as, inex- 
cusable folly. 

Of all hardncKses of heart, there is none so inexats- 
abU as that of parents towards their children. 

Sptchxtor. 

Syn. Unjustifiable, unpardonable, irremis- | 
sible, indefensible. 

InsXCUSableneSB (in-eks-kuz'a-bl-nes), n. 
The condition or quality of lieing inexcus- 
able or of not admitting of excuse or Justifi- 
cation; enormity lieyond forgiveness or pal- 
liation. 

Their intxcusabUness is stated upon the supposi- 
tion of this very thing, that they knew God, but for 
all that did not glorify him as Gud. South. 

Inexcusably ( in-cks-kuz^a-bli ), adv. In an 
inexcusable manner; with a degree of guilt 
or folly beyoiui excuse or justification. 

Behold here wherein Eve, and after her Adam, did 
fail inexcusably. Harfuar. 

Inexecrablet (In-ck'sc-kra-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, intens. , and execrable (which see). ] M ost 
execrable. * Imxecrable Shab., Mer- 

chant of Venice, 1v. 1. [This is the reading 
of the older editions; the modern editions 
have 'inexorable dog.*] 

Inexecutable (in-ek'8e-k(it''a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, uot,and executable.] Not executable; in- 
capable of being executed or performed. 
Inexecutlon (in-ek'se-kc^slion), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and execution.] Want or neglect of 
execution; non-performance; as, the inexc- 
cution of a treaty. 

Inexertion (in-egz-er'shon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and exertum.] Want of exertion; want 
of effort; defect of action. 

Inexludable (in-egz-haPa-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
notMdexhdutble.] Notexhalable; incapable 
of being exhaled or evaporated; not eva- 
porable. 

A new-laid egg will not so easily be boiled hard, 
because it contains a great stock of humid parts 
which must be evaporated before the heat can bring 
the inexhaiablt parts into consistence. 

Sir T. Jtrmvne. 

Inexliausted(ln-egz-hsst'ed), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and exhauated,] Not exhausted; not 
emptied, spent, or wearied; unexhausted. 
IncxHaustedly (in-egz-hgst'ed-U), adv. 
Without exhaustion. 

inexhaustibility (in-egz-hnsri-bin-ti), n. 

Inexhaustibleness. 

Inexhaustible (In-egz-hsst'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, noti'^and exhauatible.] Not exhaustible; 
incapableof being emptied, spender wearied; 
unfailing; as, an ifiexhauetible qiiantity or 
supply of water. * An iMxhauamie flow of 
anecdote.' Macaulay, 

Virgil, above poets, had a stock, which 1 may 
call lumott inexhaustibie, of dgurative, dejnint, and 
soonduiff words. j — 

-InegOiauatible botfU, a toy much used by 
conjurors, consists of an opoiine bottle of 
sheet-lronor gutta-percha, containing wi^in 
k Mne^ly flro small phlala These com- 
Autiioato ^th the exterior by five small 
holes, s^ioh can he closed by the live Angers 
of the hand. , Each phial has also a small 



Inexhaustible Bottle. 


nock which passes up into the neck of the 
bottle. A different kind of liquor is put 
into each phial, and any one of the liquids 
can be poured out at 
pleasure by uncover- 
ing the correspond- 
ing hole, which admits 
the air to the bottom 
of the phial, and so 
permits the liquor to 
escape. 

InexbauBtibleness 

( in-cgz-hgst'l-bl-iies), 
n. The state of be- 
ing inexhaustible. 

Inexhaustibly (in- 
egz-hast'i-bli), adv. 

In an inexhaustible 
manner or degree. 

Inexhaustive (in- 

egz-hgBt'iv), a. [l^e- 
fix in, not, and ex- 
hauetive.] Nut to lie exhausted or spent. 
Those aromatick gales 

That incxhausfntc flow continual round. Thomson. 

Inexhaustless t (in-e^z-hastles), a. That 
canpot be exhausted; inexhaustiule. 
Inexlst (in-egz-istO, v.i. [ITefix in, not, and 
exiet] Not to exist. 

Inexistence (in-egz-ist'ens), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and existence.] Want of being or exist- 
ence; non-existence. 

He calls up the heroes of former .ages from a state 
of inexistence to adorn .and diversify nis poem. 

Jiroomr. 

Inexistence t (in-egz-lst'enB), n. [ITeflx in, 
in, and existence.] Existence in; inherence. 

Concerning these gifts, we must observe also, that 
there was no sinatt ditl'crence amongst them, .as to 
the manner of their inexistence in the persons who 
had them. South. 

Inexistent (in-egz-isUent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and existent] Not having being; not 
existing. 

Inexistent t (in-egz-ist'ent). a. [Prefix tn, 
in, and exUtent.] Existing in something 
else; inherent. Bwjle. 

Inexorability (in-cks'o-ra-bin-ti), n. The 
quality of being inexorable or unyielding 
to entreaty. 

Your father's inexorability not only grievc.s but 
amazes me. Johnson. 

Inexorable (in-eks^i-ra-bl). a. [Preflx in, not, 
and eotorablc,] Not exorable; incapable of 
being persuaded or moved by entreaty or 
prayer; too Arm and determined in purpose 
to yield to supplication; unyielding; un- 
bending; unchanging; os, an inexorable 
prince or tyrant; an inexorable Judge. * In- 
exorable equality of laws.' Gibbon. *T]ie 
hidden overruling presence of inexorable 
moral x>ower8.' Dr. Caird. 

You are more inhuman, more inexorable, 

O, ten times more, than tigers of Hyreunia. Shah. 

—Inexorable, InflexHtlc. Inexorable, what 
no entreaty can bend; wiylexi&fe, what noth- 
ing can bend.— 8yn. Inflexible, immovable, 
unrelenting, relentless, implacable, irre- 
concilable. 

Inexorableness (in-eks'o-ra-bl-iies), n. The 
state of being inexoniblo. 

Inexorably (in-cks'o-ra-bli), adv. In an in- 
exorable iniuiner; so as to bo immovable by 
entreaty. 

Inexpeotation(in-ek-8pekt-a'Bhon), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and expectation.] State of hav- 
ing no expectation. Feltham. 

Inexpeot^ (in-ek-spekt'ed), a. [Preflx in, 
not, and ec^cted,] Not expected; unex- 
pected. 

inexpected harms do hurt us most. Kyd, 

Inexpectedlyt (in-ek-spekt'ed-li), adv. Un- 
expectedly. 

Such marvellous light opened itself inexfiectediy to 

Inoxpedlenoe» Inexpediency (in-eks-pe'di- 
ens, In-eks-peMi-cn-sIX n. The condition or 
(luality of being Inexpedient; want of expe- 
dience or expediency; want of fitness or 
appropriateness; Impropriety; iinsuitable- 
ness to the purpose; as, the inexvedie^iee of 
a measure Is to be determined by the pro- 
spect of its advancing the purpose intended 
or not. 

It is not the rigour but the inexpediency of laws 
and acts of authority which makes them tyrannical. 

Paley. 

Inexpedient (in-eks-pS'di-ent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and ee^dient] Not expedient; not 
tending to promote a purpose ; not tending 
to a good end; nnflt; Inappropriate; im- 
proper; unsuitable to time and place; as, 
whatever tends to retard or defeat success 
in a good cause is ifiexpedient 


If it was not unlawftil, yet it was highly iwvpedient, 
to use those ceremonies. Burnet. 

Inexpediently (in-eks-pd'di-ent-li). adv. 
Not expediently; unfitly. 

Inexpensive (In-ek-spens'lv), a, [Preflx in, 
not, and expcTisive,] Not expensive. 

Ine3q;>exlence (in-eks-pd'ri-ens). n. [prefix 
in, not, and experience,] Want oif experience 
or experimental knowledge; as, the inexpe- 
rience of youth. 

Prejudice and sclf-siifllicienc^ naturally proceed 


from inexperience of the worl 
mankind. 


and ignorance of 
jiddison. 


Inexperienced (in-eks-pa'ri-cnst), a. Not 
experienced; not having experience; un- 
skilled. * Inexperienced yon^.* Cowper. 
Inexpert (in-eks-perU), a. I Preflx in, not, 
and expert] Not expert; not skilled ; des- 
titute of knowledge or dexterity derived 
from practice. 'Inexpert in arms. * A kenaide. 
‘In letters and in laws not inexpert.* Prior. 
Inexpertness (in-eks-pOrUnes), n. Want of 
expertnesB. 

Inexpiable (in-eks'pi-a-bl), a. [Pi-efix in, 
not, and exptable.] Not cxpiablc: (a) admit- 
ting of no atonement or satisfaction; os, an 
inexpiable crime or offence, (b) Not to he 
mollified or appeased by atonement; im- 
placable. * Inexpiable yt ax.* Burke. 

Lrove seeks to have love ; 

My love how couldst thou hope, who took’st the way 
To raise in me inexpiable hatcT Milton. 

InexpiableneBB(in-ek8'pi-a-bl-nesX n. State 
of being inexpiable. [Kara.] 

Ineffably (in-eks'pi-a-bli), adv. In an in- 
expiable manner or degree; to a degree 
that admits of no atonement. 

Inexpiatet fin-eks'pl-aU, a. Not expiated; 
not appeased; not paclfled. 

To rest inexpiate were loo rude .'i part. Chapman, 

Inexplalnable (in-eks-plan'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
flx in, not, and explaitiable.] Not explain- 
able; incapable of being explained; inexpli- 
cable. 

Inexpleably t (in-eks'ple-a-bli), adv, [From 
a L. (juasi form hiexpUabilis, for inexple- 
bilis, insatiable - in, not, and expleo, to fill 
up.] Insatiably. 

What were these harpies but flatterers, delators, 
and the inexpleably covetous? Sandys, 

Inexplicability (in-eks'pli-ka-biri-ti), n. 
The quality or state of being inexplicable. 

It does not allege a riatoiiic idea, or fictitious en- 
tity, which explains the vertebrate skeleton by ab- 
sorbing into itself all the inexplicabihty. 

Herbert .Spencer, 

Inexplicable (in-cks'pli-ka-bl), a. [ITetlx 
in, not, and explicable.] Not explicable; in- 
capable of being exidained or liitei*pretcd ; 
not capable of being rendered plain and in- 
telligible; as, an inexplicable mystery. 

Their views become vast and perplexed; to others 
inexplicable, to themselves uncert.^in. Burke. 

Inexplicableness (in-eks'pli-ka-bl-nes), II. 
I'hc state or quality of being inexplicable. 
Inexplicables fin-eks'pli-ka-blz), n,pl. A 
euphemism for trousers; inexpressibles; un- 
mentionables; indescrihables. * Light inex- 
plicablea without a spot.* Dickens. 
Uiexplicably (In-eksVlI’ka-bll), adv. Tn an 
inexplicable manner; so as not to be ex- 
plained. 

Inexplicit (in-eks-pEs'lt), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and explieU.] Not explicit; not clear in 
statement; not clearly stated. 
Inezplorable ( in-eks-pior^a-bl ), a. [ Prefix 
in, not, and explore.] Not explorablo ; in- 
capabb^ of being explored, searched, or dis- 
covered. 

Inexplosive (in-eks-pld'slv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and explosive.] Not liable to explode 
or burst with a loud report. 

InexplOSive (in-eks pld^siv), n. A substance 
whicii is not liable to explode or suddenly 
burst with a loud report. 

Inexposure (in-eks-iiO'zhOr), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and exposure.] A state of not being 
exposed. 

Inexpressible ( in-eks-pres'i-bl ), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and expressible from express.] Not 
expressible; not capable of expression ; not 
to oe uttered; unspeakable; unutterable; as, 
inexpressible griei, Joy, or pleasure. 

Distance inexpressible 

By numbers that have name. Milton. 

Stn. Unspeakable, unutterable. Ineffable, 
indescribable. 

in«XpreailUM(in-«la-pres'i-blz\ n. »I. A 
euphemism for trousers; indescrihables; un- 
mentionables; inexplicable^ 

Have you never observed, through my inexpress* 
ibles, a laige prominency, which, as it was not at all 
ludnful, and very little troublesome, 1 had strangely 
neglected for many years? Gibbon. 
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Inexpressilt^ (in^3kB-pTeB'i-bliX ndv. lii an 
liiexprcBBiblu manner or degree; unspeak- 
ably; unutterably. 

InexpreSBiye (In-eks-pros'iv). a. [Prefix m, 
not, and expremve.) 1. Not expresaive; not 
expressing or tending to express ; wanting 
expression. 

The intxfressive .semblance of liiniNelf. 

2. \ot to be ex])ressR(l; iiK.^xpressible; inef- 
fable. 1 

'rhe ittexfressive strain 
Diffuses its enchaiiitiicnt. Aiiensidf, 

Inexpresslyeness (in-eks-pres'iv-nes). n. 
The state or quality of being inexpressive. 

Inexpugnable (itt-eks-pun'u-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and expuniiable.'[ Not expugnable; 
not to be .subdued by force; not to be taken 
by n<«RAult; impregnable. ^Inexpugnable 
strengtli.’ Burke. 

Inexsuperable (in-ck-8iVi)6r-a-bl). a, [L. 
inexatiiperabilis prefix in, not, and ea:«iip«?r- 
abilie, that may be surmounted, from exm~ 
pero, tn surmount— Intens., and tntperi}, 
to go over, surmount, from tntper, above.] 
Not to be passed over or surmounted. 

Inextended (1n-cks tend'ed). a, [Prefix in, 
not, and extended. ] Not extended ; having 
no extension. 

Inextension (in eks-tenShou), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and exteiunan.) Want of extension; 
uiiexteiided state. 

Inextermlnable (in-eks-t^r'min-a-bi), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and exterminable,] Not cx- 
terminable ; incapable of being extermin- 
ated. 

Inextlnct (in-ck-stingkto. u. [ITeflx in, not, 
and rjrfuicf.l Not extinct or quenched. 

Inextixigulblet (in-ek-sting'gwi-bl), a. In- 
extinguishable. Sir T. More. 

Inexttoxuisbable ( in-ek-sting'gwish-a-bl ), 
a. fl^r^x in, not, and extingniehable.l Not 
extinguishable ; iiicupable of being extiii- | 
giiished; unquenchable; as, inextingtiinh- 
fihle tliune, thirst, or desire. *lti beams of 
inextinguishable light.* Cowjjer. 

InextlngulSbably (in-ek-stiiig'gwish-a-bli), 
adv. In an fiiextinguiahablc nuuiner; so as 
not to be extinguished. 

Inextlrpable (in-ek-st^rp^a-ld). a. (Prefix 
in, not, and extirpable.] Not cxtirxmble; not 
to lie extirpated. 

Inextricable (in-eks'tri-kad>l), a. [ iTcfix 
in, not, and extrienhle, | Not extricable; in- 
capable of being extricated, untied, or dis- 
eii tangled; not t<» be freed from intricacy or 
perplexity; not permitting extrication; as, 
an inextricable knot or difficulty. *Lo8t in 
the wild inextrieable maze.* Blackmore. 
Inextlicableness (in-ek.vtri ka bl-iie.s). /). 
Ibe state of being inextricable. | 

Inextricably (in-eks'tri-ka-bli), adi). In an 
inextricable manner; so as not to be extri- 
cated. * Itiextricably puzzled.' Bentley. 

The nrsthctic aiirt religious elements were iu^xtri- 
cati/y interwoven. />r, Caird. 

Inexuperable t (in-ck su'p^r-a-bi), a. In- 
exsupcrable (which see). 

Ineye (in i'). f- IPr^^fix in, and eye. | To in- 
«iculate; to propagate, ns a tree or plant, by 
the Insertion of a bud. 

Infabrlcatedt (in-ful/rlk-at-ed), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and /a2»ricaf«f/.J Not fabricated; 
iinfabricated; un wrought. 

Infiallibilism (in-fari-bil-izm), n. Sup- 
port of or adherence to the Roman Catholic 
dogma of the infallibility of the pope. 

The unfxrtiinatc bishops were, in fad and not in 
n.tttir, an«l in spite of their earnest entreaties for rc- 
li.-asc. kftit * prisont.-rs of the VatiL.iir during the pes- 
tilL'iitiai licai.s of June .^ml July, till the victory of 
iM/allihitUm w-Vi aclitcved. Sat. Kev. 

InfiEOUbiUBt (iii-fan-bildst), n. in the B. 
Cath. Ch. iine who muintaiiis the dogma of I 
the Infallibility of the pope. 

InfalUblllBt On-faPi-idbist), a. Of or per- ; 
tuliiiiig to tlui dogma of pajiai infallibility, 
or its siif (porters. 

We can umltrst.uid now coiiicthhig c»f the * Pius- 
ciill,' or as others h.ivc styled it. Lamaisiii, said to 
be practised at Rf^inc, which iiiu'it in fairness be al* 
lowed til be a perfectly Icj^itiiiiatc corollary of the 
dogma. Sat. Rev. 

Infallibility, InfalliblenesB {in-faPi-bir- 
i-ti, in-faVi-Dl-nes), n. The quality of being 
infallible or incapable of error or mistake; 
entire exemption from liability to error; 
iiieiTability. 

hifallibiiity is the liiii;hc*st perfection of the know- 
ing faculty, and consequently the firmest degree uf 
a.*».sent. Tillotson. 

— in/allihUity of the Church qf Itmne, the 
domna that tlie dhurch as a whole is not 
suffered by the JTnly Ghost to fall into error. 
-^InfallibUily of the pope, the dogma, first 


i established as an article of faith by the 
j Eciiinetiical Council which met at Rome in 
I 1870, that the pope when speaking ex eathe- 
i dra, upon matters of faith or monus, though 
not in council, is infallible. 

; Infallible (In-fari-bl). a. [Prefix in, not, 
and /riff ibis.] Not fallible : (a) not canablc 
of eiTing ; entirely exempt from liabilitv to 
mistake; unerring. *Of opinion that their 
, infaUibU master has a right over kings.' 
I Dtyden. (b) Affording or supplying cer- 
tainty; perfectly reliable; certain; as, in- 
fallible evidence; ii^allible succesa 

To whom also he showed himself alive afier his 
passion by many i*\/aUihU proofs. Acts i. 3. 

Infallibly (in-faPi-bli^ adv. In an infallible 
manner; without failure or mistake; cer- 
tainly; surely; unfailingly. 

Infamet (hi-famO. V.t. [L. infamo, to bring 
into ill repute, to defame, from uifamie, ill 
spoken of. Infamous— in, not, and faina, 
fame, good report] To defame. 

Hitherto obscur’d. i$tjamtd 
And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 
Created. Afittim. 

Infamed (In-famd'), p. and a. Defamed or 
' tlisgraced ; specifically, in her. a term used 
: to express a lion or other beast which has 
I lust its tail. 

' Infamize (in'fu-iuiz), V. f. To make infamous. 
[Rare.] 

Is sonic knot of riotous slanderers leagued 
To ittjamize the name of the king's hrothert 

Coifyt'd£€. 

Infamonize (iu-fanPou-lz), v.t. To bi-and 
with infamy; to defame. 

Dost thou tftjittftoptize me among potentates? thou 
shalt die. SJtaJt. 

[A word ludicrously formed by Shukspere, 
and put into the mouth of Armado in Love^n 
Labour's Lost.] 

InfamoUB (iiiTa-mus), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and /a motor; L. inf amis, ill spoken of, infa- 
mous. ] 1. Of ill report: having a reputation 
I of the worst kind; base ; scandalous; noto- 
I riously vile; odious; detestable; as, an in- 
famous liar; an hifamoits rake or gambler; 

I it^f'amous conduct; an infamous vice. 

T'‘ a*«*y the truth, this fact was u{/amoHs. Sftnk. 
Men the most tH/dwons are fund of fame. 

And those who fear mn guilt yat start at .sh. 4 nie. 

Churchiii. 

2. Branded w*ith itifuiiiy by conviction uf a 
i crime. ~ti. f Having a bad name, as involving 
danger or difficulty. 

Hugt* forests and unli.irlioiired heaths. 
/ftyitf/ious hilU, .‘iiid sandy pctiloiis uiMs. 

Afi/tfta. 

8yn. Detestable, odious, scandalous, dis- 
graceful, base, shameful, ignominious, vile, 
execrable, heinous. 

Infamou^y (in'fa-mus-li), adv. l. Di n man- 
ner or degree to render infamous ; scandal- 
ously; disgracefully; shamefully. —2. With 
rqjen reproach. 

IZlfamoUBneBB (in'fa-mus-ucs), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being infamous; infamy. 
InfEmiy <in*fa-ml), n. [L. iftlamia, ill fame, 
ill report, from xTifamis, infamous- m, not, 
nmXfatna, tame, good report.] 1. Total loss 
of reputation ; public reproach or disgrace ; 
bad reiuite. 


theqf, thief. J In old JSnglUh law, the pri- 
vilege of the lord of a manor to Judge 
thieves taken on his manor. 

Infant (inTant), n. TL. ir^fans, i^fantis, that 
cannot speak, an iniaut— prefix in, not, and 
fari, to speak. See Famk. j 1. A child dur- 
ing the first two or three years of its life; a 
young child. 

Such 1$ diy audacious wickedness , . . 

As very tn/dnit pr.ittle of thy pride. 5AaA 

2. In English law, a person not of full age, 
or under the ago of twenty-one years, whose 
acts the law, in many cases, pronounces 
vtrid, or nuU, or voidable, that is, good until 
dissent had, and which maybe ratified, after 
the infant's attaining full age, or set aside 
at the infant's option.— 3.t Anoblo youth; n 
childe (whleli see). 

The (Arthur) hearkened ... to her tale. 

S/enser. 

The noble infant (Kinaldo) stood a space 
Confused, speechless. Fairfax. 

Infant (in'fant), a. Pertaining or suitable 
to. or designed for, Infancy or the first ])criod 
of life; young; tender; as, an ii{fanf sciiool; 
infant strength. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 
I’uison hath residence and medicine power. Shak. 

Infantt (in'fant), v. t. To procreate, produce, 
or bring forth, as an infant ; hence, to pro- 
duce. 

Hut newly was he infairti’d. 

And yet already he was sought to die. 

(;. Fletcher . 

If wc be not blind at home, we may as well f}cr('ei\ e 
that this worthy motto, No bishop, no king, is ot the 
same batch, and tnfanted out of the s.iiiie (ears. 

A/il/on. 

Inlhnta (in-fan'tii), n. Ill Spain and Portu- 
gal, any princess «if the royal blood, except 
the eldest daughter when heiress apparent. 
Infante (in-fan'ta), n. In Spain and Portu- 
gal, any son of tlie king, except the eldest 
ur heir-apparent. 

InfanthOOd (in'fnnt-hpd), n. The state of 
)>eiiig an infant; infancy. 

InfanUcldal (In-fantT sid'^al), a. Relating 
to infanticide. 

Infiaxtidde (in-fant'i-sld), n. [L. infanti- 
cidium - infans, inf antis, an infant, and 
citdo, to kill.] I’hc murder of an infant; 
specifically, the destruction of a child, either 
newly bom or in the course of parturition: 
chilcl-niurdcr. 

Infanticide (in-fuut'i-sid), n. [L. infanticida 
- Uifans, infuntis, an Infaut, and ccedo, to 
kill.] A slayer of infants. 

Christians accounted those to be infanticides . . . 
who did but only expose their own infants. Potter. 

Infantile (in'fant-il), a. [L. infantilis, per- 
taining to infants, from inf am. See Infant. 1 
Pertaining to or characteristic of infancy 
or an infant ; pertaining to the first period 
uf life. * Children . . . how'ever liumature 
or e veil inf a n tile. ' Burke. 

Infemtlne (InTant-in), a. Pertaining to in- 
fants or to young children; infantile. 

The sole comfort of hi.s declining years, almost in 
itfantine liiibecility. Burke. 

InfantUke (inTant-llk), a. Like an infant, 
or what belongs to an infaut. 


Wilful inTruf-tratioiis of unworthy actions brand with 
most inoelible characters of injatny thr name and 
riii.'im*ry to posterity. Ftkon Basilike. 

2. The quality of being infamous ; disgrace- 
fulness; scandalousness; extreme baseness 
orvileuess; as, the itfamy of an action. • 

3. In law, that loss of character or public 
dis^ace which a convict incurs, and by 
which a person in certain cases was foinucrly 
rendered liienpable of being a witness or 
juror. 

Infancy (inTan-sl), n. fL irfantia, inBhlUty 
to speak hence, Infancy, from infans, in- 
fa ntis, that cannot speak. 8ce Infant.] 

1. The state of being an infant; earliest 
period uf life. 

Till! b.d>e yet lies in smiling infancy. Milton. 

2. In Etwlish law, tlie period from a person’s 
birth till he is twenty-one years of age; non- 
age; minority. - 3. The first age of anything; 
the beginning or early period of existence ; 
as, the ii fancy of a college or ot a charitable 
society; the infancy of agriculture, of iiiaiiu- 
facturos, or of commerce. * In the infancy 
... of Rome ’ Arhuihmt. 

InlandOllB t (In-fand'us), a. [L. iifandus, 
iiiisiieakable— fa, not, and fari, to speak.] 
Too odious to be expressed. 

This iffandous custom of Rweaiing, 1 observe, 
reigns in Lngland lately more than anywhere else. 

Jtowelt. 

InfiUlgtlief (in-fang'thef). n. [A. Bax. in- 
fanyen-theof—in, fangan, to take, and 


Your abilities are too infantlike for doing imu li 
alone. Shak. 

Infantly (tn'fant-li), a. Like a child; in- 
fantile; childish. 

He utters such single matter in so itfantly a vnirt*. 

Beau. CP FI. 

Infiantry (in'fant ri), n. [Fr, infanterie. Bp. 
and it. itfanteria. It. fanteria. Infantry, 
from Bp. and It. iff ante. It f ante, a young 
person, a foot-soldier, from L. it fans, in- 
fantis, an infant. The meaning of iifante, 
/ante, appears first to have been a child, 
then a page to a knight, then an armed 
attendant who guarded the person of a 
knight or prince, then a foot - soldier. ] 

1. Milit. the soldiers or troops that servo 
on foot, as distinguished from cavalry; as, a 
company, regiment, or brigade of infant^. 

2. t Infants in general ; a collection of chil- 
dren. 

There's a schoolmaster 
Hangs all hit school with his sharp sentences. 

And o'er the execution place hath painted 
Time whipt, as terror to the iffantty. B. youson. 

Infizrcet (in-furs'), v.t. [L. fi^faroto— prefix 
in, into, and fardo, fdrtum. farctum, far- 
sum, to stuff.] To stuff. 'Hu face iff arced 
with rancour. Elyot, 

(in'fllrkt), n. [L in, in, and fardo, 
faretwn, to stuff.] In surg. that which 
stuffs ; a coagulation of blood in a vein or 
artery, especTally an artery, such as to Im- 
pede or stop the circulation. 

t- - 


tfibe, tub. bull; oil. pound; ii, 8c. abune; y, So. toy. 


Fate, fiir, fat, foil; tn6, met. h6r; pine, pin; ndte. not. nifive; 
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Infiurctlon (In-fftrk'Bhon), n. [See Infarcb.] 
Ihe of Bluffing or flliing ; constipation ; 
speciflcalljr, in med. a repletion of canals or 
cavities by any subatance, which U morbid 
eitlior from quantity or quality. Harvey, 
InflABhlonable (In-fa'shou-a-bl), a. [I^fix 
»/*. not, vakd/avkionahle,] Not fashionable; 
unfashionable. 

Infatigablet (in-fat'i-ga bl), a, [Prolix in, 
nt)t, HXidfatiyable.] Not fatigable; indefat- 
igable. 

Th’ iu/ahi^abU hand that never ceas'd. Danitl, 

Infittuate (in-fa'tu-at), v.t. pret. & pp. infa- 
tuated; ppr. infatuating. [L. infatuo, iw- 
/a f ua film, to make foolisn - preflx i/t,intenB., 
And/atuuK, foolish.] 1. To make foolish; to 
alfoct with folly; to weaken the intellectual 
powers of, or to deprive of sound Judgment. 

The Judgment of God will be very visible in 
inatinji' a people, ripe and prepared for destruction. 

Clnrentiott. 

2. To prepossess or incline to in a niunner 
not justined by prudence or reason ; to in- 
spire witii an extravagant or foolish passion 
too obstinate to bo controlled by reason; 
as, men arc often infatuated with a love of 
gaming or of sensuaJ pleasure.— Syn. To be- 
sot, befool, stupefy, mislead. 

Infatuate (in-fa' tu-at), a. Infatuated. 
Infatuated (in-fa'tO-at-ed), p. and a. Af- 
rVered with folly; besotted ; extremely fool- 
isli ; as, an infatuated passion for cards. — 

- 1 hiinnit FoolM, Irrational, Infatuated. See 

.AH'i! Hli. 

InfauUation (in-fa'tu u"8hoii), n. The act 
of iiifatuatiug or state of being infatuated ; 
stupefaction; madness; folly. 

Such is the iu/tituafion of seirinve, that, though in 
the general doctrine of the vanity of the world all 
men agree, yet almost everyone Aatters himself th.it 
his own case is to be an exception from the coimnon 
rule. 

The Oifttiutifions of the sensu.nl .nnd frivolous part 
of iminkind are .iina/iiig; hut the iftfafuationx of the 
Ic.irned and sophistical arc incomparably more so. 

A. Taylor. 

Infauatingt (in fftst'ing), n. [L. infaustus, 
unlucky— prefix in, not, Aiidfauetus, luokj', 
fortunate.] The act of making unliu:ky. 
Bacon. 

InfeasibiUty, Infeaslbleness (in-fe/'i-bii". 
i-ti, in-fez'i-lu iiesV n. The condition or 
quality of being infeasible; impracticability, 
lueaslble (in-fez'i bl), a. [ Prefix m, not, 
aiid/#^aiit6fe.] Not feasible; not to bo done; 
incapable of uccompllshinciit ; impractic* 
able. 

It was .'I conviction of the king's incorrigiiile and 
infatuate* i .t Iherciicc tu designs which the rising 
spirit of the iiciti<iu rendered utterly ifi/easible. 

iiallam. 

Infect (In-fckt'), v.t. [Fr. infecter, from L. 
inficio, infectuin, to put or dip into, to stain 
—in, into, and /acio, to make, to do.] 1. To 
taint with disease; to infuse iuto, as a 
healthy body, the virus or morbid matter 
of a disoasod body, or any pestilential or 
noxious exhalation or substance by which a 
disease is produced; as, infected with small- 
pox.— 2. To taint or contaminate with mor- 
bid or noxious matter; as, to infect a lancet; 
to infect clothing; to hfect an apartmoiit. 

ItfecUd be the air whereon they ride. SHak. 

8. To communicate bad qualities to; to cor- 
rupt; to taint by the communication of any- 
thing, esi>eoial]yof anything noxious or per- 
nicious. 

with the manners and the modes. Cou>fer. 
4. lu law, to contaminate with illegality, or 
expose to penalty, seizure, or forfeiture.- 
8yn. To poison, vitiate, taint, contaminate, 
corrupt, pollute. 

InfCCtit O'- Infected. 

And ill the imitation of these twain 
Many are t'n/rvt. SlutJk. 

laftoter (in-fekt'ir), n. One who or that 
which infects. 

Infection (in-fek^shon), n. [l^Y., from L. m- 
jeetio, iifectUmie, a dyeing, from infeio, 
8ee Infect.] 1. The act or process of in- 
fecting: (a) the act or process by which 
poisonous matter or exhalations produce 
disease in a healthy body. 

There was a strict order against coming to those 
pits, and that was only to prevent in/tetion. ZXr Ft^. 

(b) The act or process of tainting or affecting 
with morbid or noxious matter; as, the iifec- 
tian of a lancet ; the itfection of clothing. 

(c) The act of tkinting by the communication 
of anything, especially anything noxious or 
pernicious; communioationof llkequalitiea 

^ Mankind are gay or serious by iffecHen, Rambldtr, 

(d) Contamination by Illegality, as in the 
case of contraband ^oda -2, That which 
infects: (a) that whioh causes tlie communi- 


cation of disease; infectious matter ; virus; 
poison. See Contagion, (b) That which 
taints, poisons, or corrupts uy communica- 
tion from one to another; as, tlie infecturn 
of error or of evil example. 

It Wits her chance to light 
Amidst the gross tn/ecitons of those times. Drydeu. 

3. Mrs. Quickly's blunder tor affection. 

Her husband has a marvelloiis in/eciion to the 
little page. Shak., Merry ITtves. 

Infectious (In-fck^shuR), a. 1. (hipable 
or likely to infect, or communicate disease; 
contagious; pestilential; as, an itfeciiouv 
fever; infectiouu clothing; infectioue air; 
itfeetious miasma. 

Ill a house 

^VIlere the if^fectioHs pestilence did reign. Shak. 

2. Corrupting or tending to corrupt or con- 
taminate; vitiating; as, infectious vices or 
iiiaiiiiei's. 

It (the court) is net:essary f<ir the polishing of man- 
ners, . . . but it is in/ectious even to the best morals 
to live .'ll ways in it. Drydett. 

3. In law, contaminating with illegality; ex- 
posing to seizure and forfeiture. 

Contraband articles are said to be of an v^eettons 
nature. Kent 

4. Capable of l>eing communicated by near 
approach; easily diffused or spread from 
jiersuii to person. 

Ctrief .is well as Joy is infections. Ld. Aa w/rj. 

Infectiously (in-fck'ahus-li), adv. In an 
infectious manner; by infection. 
Infectiousness (in-fek'shus-nes), n. The 
<iunlity of being infectious ; as, the infc - 
tiouencKs of a disease, evil example, mirth, 
or the like. 

Infective (in-fekt'iv), a. Same as Infectious 
(which see). 

True love, well considered, hath .in nifec/tve power. 

Sir P, 

Infecund(in-fe'kutid), a. IPi'eilxta, not, and 
fecund.] Not fecund; unfruitful; not pro- 
ducing young; barren. 

The next 

Is .irid, fetid, in/ecund, and gross. C. Smart. 

Infecundity (in-fd-kund'i-tl), n, 8tate of 
being infectind; want of fecundity; unfruit- 
fulness; borrentiess. 

Infeeble (In-feTil), v.t. Same as Enfeeble. 
Infeftment (in-feft'ment), n. [From in, and 
feoffment,] In BcoUt law, a tenn used to 
denote the act of giving symbolical posses- 
gion of heritable property, tlie legal evidence 
of which is an instrument of sasiiie. Iii- 
feftmeiit has now becomo unnecessary, it 
being sufficient to register a coiivcyaiico of 
property in the register of sasincs.— 
vicnt in security, a temporary infeftment to 
secure payment of some debt.— /n/e/fwicnf 
of relief, a similar security to relieve a cau- 
tioner. 

Infelicitous (in-fo-lis'it-usV a. [Prefix in, 
not, And feliettoiut.] Not felicitous; miser- 
able; unhappy; unfortunate. 

Infelicity (in-fe-lis'i-tn, n. [Preflx in, nut, 
and felicity ; Fr. infeliciU, L. infelicitas. ] 
The state of being infelicitous: (cf) unhappi- 
ness; misery; misfortune. 

One of the first comforts which one neighbour ad- 
ministers to atiolhcr is a relation of the like infelicity, 
combined with circumstances of greater bitterness. 

RamHer. 

Unfavourableness ; as, the infelicity of 
;h'e times or of the occasion. 

Infelt Ou^felt), a. [Prolix in, within, and 
felt] Felt witliin or deeply; heartfelt. 

The baron stood afar off. or knelt in submissive, 
acknowledged, infelt inferiority. Afihnitn, 

Infeodation(in-fud-a'Bhon}, n, Infeudation 
(which see). 

Illfeolf (in-fefO. Same as Etfeoff. 
Ixifeothiant, Infeolftnent (in-fefment), n. 
Enfooffment (nhich see). 

Infer (in-f6r0,v.f. pret. <fcpp. inferred; ppr. 
inferring. [L. infero, to bring upon or 
against, to conclude, to draw an inference • 
in, upon, and fero, to bear or produce.] 

1. t To bring on; to induce; to bring forward 
or advance, as an ai'giiment; to adduce. 

' hfer fair England's peace by this alliance. ' 
Shak. 

I'lill well hath CUfiTonl played the orator, 

Inferring arguments of mighty force. SAak. 

2. To derive either by induction or deduc- 
tion ; to deduce or derive, as a fact or con- 
sequence; to conclude. 

If we see the prints of huiii.'&n feet on the sands of 
an unknown coast, we ift/kr that the country is In- 
habited : if these prints appear to be fresh, and also 
below the level of high water, we ififer that the in- 
habitants «|re at no great distance. Ir. Tayior, 

8.t To show; to prove; to demonstrate. 

This doth iVSr^ the seal 1 had to see him. Shak. 




Inferable (in-fdr'a-bl), a. capable of being 
inferred or deduced h'oin premises ; infer- 
rible. 

A sufficient argument ... is inferalle from these 
premises. Burke. 

Inference (in'fdr-ens), n. l. Hio act of in- 
ferring. 

'rhniigh it may chance to be right in the conclusion, 
it is yet unjuiit and mistaken in the metlifici of 
ence. Glanvilie. 

2. That which is inferred ; a truth or pro- 
position drawn from another which is ad- 
mitted or supposed to be true; a conclusion. 

These inferences, or conclusions, arc the effects of 
reasoning, and the three propositions, tiikeii all to- 
gether, .'ire Citllcil sylloglsiii, or argument, ff'atts. 

Syn. Deduction, conclusion, consequence, 
result. 

Inferential (in-ffT-cn'shal), a. of or per- 
taining to an inference; deduced or dedu- 
cible by inference. 

Inferentially (in-fer-en'shal-li), ado. In 
an inferential manner; by way of inference. 

Subjective and partially incidental affections . . . 
arc often ascribed to them itfere^U tally, J. S, Aftil. 

Infeilm (in-fO'ri-e), n. jtl. [L., from iyfcH, 
the inhabitants of the infernal regions, the 
dead. See INFERIOR.] Among the ancient 
Romans, sacrifices offered to the souls of 
deceased heroes or friends. 

Inferior (in-fe'j-i-er), a. [L. compar. from m- 
fems, low; Fr. inf^rieur.] 1. Lower in place, 
station, age, social rank, excellence, value, 
importance, and the like; subordinate. * The 
body, or, as some love to call it, our Uferior 
nature.' Burke. 

Kciulirr me more equal ; and perhaps. 

A thing not undesirable, sometime 
Superior, for, inferior, who is free T Atilton. 

2. In hut. growing below some other organ: 

used especially with re- 
ference to the position of 
the ovary when it seems 
^ to lie below the calyx. 

[{■ 3. Ill astrem, (a) situated 

m or occurring between the 

earth and the sun; as, 
i the inferior planets; an 

Inferior Ovary. inferior conjunction of 
Mercury and Venus. (6) 
Lying below the liori/oii ; as, the inferior 
part of a meridian. - Inferior valve, in zool. 
the valve of an adherent bivalve by which 
it is united to other substances. 

Inferior (in-fe'ri-6r), n. A person who Is 
inferior to another, or lower in station or 
* rank, intellect, importance, and the like ; 
one wlio is younger than another. 

A person gets more by obliging his inferior than 
by disdaining him. South. 

Inferiority (in-fe'rl. 0 i-"i-ti), n. The state of 
being inferior; a lower state or condition. 

‘ Our own great inferiority to it.* Boyle. 
Inferiorly (in fe'ri-or-li), adv. In an inferior 
manner, or on the inferior part. 

Infernal (in-h^r^nal), a, ( L. infernalis, from 
infernns, infernal, or relating to Uie lower 
regions. ] 1. Pertaining to the lower regions, 
or regions of the dead, the Tartarus of the 
ancients. * The Elysian fields, the infernal 
monarchy.' Garth. —2. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling hell ; inhabiting hell ; suitable to 
or appropriate for hell or the inhabitants ; 
characteristic or w'ortby of hell or the in- 
habitants of hell; hellish; malicious; dia- 
bolical; very wicked and detestable; as, in- 
fernal spirits or conduct. * Irfemal deal- 
ings.' Addism. [Often colloquially used 
with a less strong meaning, and nearly equi- 
valent to very great; as, an infernal shame. ] 
--Iifemal machine, a machine or appa- 
ratus, generally of an explosive nature, 
contrived for the purposes of assassination 
or other inischiof.- Infernal stone (lapis 
infernalis), a name formerly given to lunar 
caustic, as also to caustic potash.— S yn. 
Tartarean, Stygian, hellish, devilish, dia- 
bolical, Satanic, fiendish, malicloua 
Infernal (in-f^r'nal), n. An inhabitant of 
hell or of the lower regions. 

Infernally (in-ffir'iial-li), adv. in an Infer- 
nal manner; diabolically; detestably. 

All this 1 perceive is infernally false. Bf. Hackef. 

Inferno (In-fer'no), II. [It.] liell, from 
Dante's great poem. 

The lights of the town dotted ami decked a heav- 
ing inferno of black sea. //'. //. Russell. 

Inferobranchian (in-fc'rd-hruiig"ki-an). n. 
An individual of the Infcrobranchiata( which 
seeX 

Inferobranchlata (In-f S'rO-brang ' ki-a"ta), 
n. pi. (Ij. inferus, beneath, and branehiat, 
gills. 1 l>e Blaiu vine's name for a family of 
nudibranch gaikteropods, which have their 


ch, e^ain; 6h, So. looA; g, go; J.iob; ft, Fr. ton; ug, sing; ru, tfton; th, CAin; w, teig; wh, le/dg; zh, azure.— 49pe KEY. 
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branchife, instead of being placed on the 
back, arranged in the form of two long series 
of leaflets on the two sides of tho body, under 
the advanced border of the mantle. 
Inferrible (in-f^r'i-bl), a. inferable (which 
see). 

Infertile (in-fdr'til or in-f^r'til}, a. [l*reflx 
m, not, B,in\ fertile,] Not fertile ; not fruit- 
ful or productive ; barren ; as, an it\fertUe 
soil. 

InfertUely (In-f^r'tiMi), ado. In an infertile 
manner; unfruitfully; unproduc lively. 
Infertility (in-f^r tiri-ti), n. The condition 
of being bifertiie; unproductiveness; barren- 
ness; as, the iitfertUitq of land. 

Infest (in-fest'), v,t. [Jnr. inf enter; L. infesto, 
to attack, to molest, from infestwt, hostile.] 
To trouble greatly; to disturb; to annoy; to 
harass ; to overrun or occupy for the pur- 
pose of committing deproilations ; as, flies 
irfest horses and cattle; the sea is often 
itifeeted with pirates; small parties of the 
enemy infest the coast. 

These, said the genius, arc envy, avarice, suitersti- 
tion, love, with the like cares and passions that injist 
human life. AMison. 

Ays. To annoy, harass, torment, plague, vex, 
disturb, molest, overrun. 

Infest t (in fest'), a. [h. iijfestm, hostile. 
8ee the verb.] Mischievous; hostile; hurt- 
ful; deadly. 

But with iierce fury, ami with force infest. 

Upon him ran. Spenser. 

Infestation (in-fest-a'shon), n. [L. infesta^ 
tio, infestationis, a disturbing, troubling, 
from %t\feato. 8ee Infest.] The act of in- 
festing; molestation. ‘The ii^festation of 
pirates.* Bacon, 

Infester (in-fest^^r), n. One who or that 
which infests. 

Infestered (in-fest'^^rd), a. [Preflx in, and 
fester.] Rankling; inveterntc. 

Infestive (in-fes*ti v), a. [ Preflx m, not, and 
festive. ] Not festive; having no mirth; cheer- 
less; Joyless. 

InfSSUiHty (in-feB-tiv^i-ti),n. [Prefix in, not, 
and festivity. ] W ant of festivity or of cheer- 
fulness and mirth, as at entertainments. 
Infestuoust (in-fest'u-us), a. [L infestxis. 
See lNrE.ST.1 Mischievous; hai'tiiful; dan- 
gerous as serpents.' Bacon, 

Infeudation (in-fud-a'shon). n. [L. in, into, 
and feudum, fend.} In law, (a) the act of 
putting one in possession of un estate in 
fee. (o) The granting of tithes to laymen. 
InllbulatlOll (in-flMid-la'^shun), n, [From L. 
infibulo, inftbulatum, to clasp, buckle— tn, 
and fibula, a clasp J 1. The act of clasping 
or conflning with or as with a hucklo or 
padlock. — 2. The act of attaching a ring, 
clasp, buckle, or the like, to the oi^ans of | 
generation so as to prevent copulation. 
I^del (in'fl-del), a. [L infideiis—piefix in, 
not. and fidelis, faithful.] Unbelieving; dis- 
believing the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
or the divine institution of Christianity. ' An 
infidel contempt of Holy Writ. ’ Wordsworth, 
Infidel (in'fl-del), n, A disbeliever; a sceptic 
in reference to some particular doctrine, 
belief, or theory referred to; more espe- 
cially, one who does not believe in (iod or 
has no religious faith; an atheist; a free- 
thinker ; speciflcally, (a) a term applied by 
Christians to a person who disbelieves or 
refuses to believe the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, ns to a pagan, a Jew, Mohammedan, 
and the like. 

A second Danicfl, a Daniel, Jew! 

Now, tnfidel, 1 have thee on the hip. Shak. 

(6) A term applied by the x)rofessors of any 
religious system to a person who refuses to 
believe that the system they profess is of 
divine origin, as by Mohammedans to a 
Christian. 

Infltollty (in-fl-deVi-ti). n. [Fr. infidHiU; 

L. infidelUas, from infidelis, Unfaithful, un- 
believing. See INFIURL. ] 1. Want of faith 
or belief; a withholding of confidence or 
credit. Especially— 2. Disbelief of the in- 
Bfiiration of the Scriptures or of tho divine 
origin of Christianity; also, atheism or dls- 
iMslief in Ood; unbelief; scepticism. 

There is no<loubt that vanity is one prlncipiil cause 
of injidelity. Dr. Knox. 

3. Unfaithfulness In married persons; a vio- 
lation of tlie marriage covenant by adultery 
or lewdness. 

The injidelities on the one part between the two 
sexes, and the caprices on the other, the vanities and 
vexations attending even the most refined delights 
that make up this business of life, render It silly and 
uncomfortable. Spectator, 

4 . Breach of trust; unfaithfulness to a charge 


Fate, filr, fat, fall; m4, met, h6r; 


or mond obligation; treachery; deceit; as, 
the infidelity of a fHond or a servant 
Infield (in-feldO, F.f. [Prolix tn, and field.] 
To inclose, as a piece of land. 

Twflald (in'jfeld), a. A term applied to arable 
laud which receives manure, and according 
to the old mode of farming is still kept 
under crop: distinguished from outfield. 
[Scotch.] 

Infila t (in-filO» u. t. To place in a file ; to 
arrange in a file or rank. Uolland. 

Tnfllm (iii-flliii'), v.t. [Preflx in, and film,] 
To place in or within a film; to cover with 
or as with a film; to cover with a thin coat- 
ing, as one metal with another in tho process 
of gilding, 

Infllter (in-fiFt([^r). v.t. [Prefix in, and filter.] 
To filter or sift in. 

Infiltrate (in-firtrat), t.i. [Preflx in, (uid 
filtrate ; Fr. filtrer, in filter.] To enter by 
penetrating the pores or interstices of a sub- 
stance. 

Infiltration (in-fll-tra'shon), n. 1. *l'he act 
or process of infiltrating: B|)eciflcally,in xned. 
the diffusion of fluids into the cellular tissue 
or organs. 2. That which infiltrates ; tho 
substance which has entered the j^ores or 
cavities of a body. 

r.Alcareous injiitrations, filling the ca\ ities of other 
iitoncs. Ktnvan, 

Infinite (in'fl-nit). a. [Prefix in, not, and 
finite, SeeB'JNiTK.] 1. Not finite; without 
limits ; not limited or circumscribed : ap- 
plied to time, space, and the Supreme Being 
and his attributes; as, God is an infinite 
l)eing; his goodness and wisdom ai*e infinite; 
his perfections are infinite; infinite space; 
infinite duration. 

The infinite expresses the entire absence of all 
limitation and U applicable to the one infinite Being 
in all his attributes. Laiderwood. 

No sense of humiliation before an infinite standard 
of right had darkened the bright horizon of the pre- 
sent and the finite. Dr. Caird. 

2. Indefinitely large; Immense; exceedingly 
great in excellence, degree, capacity, and 
the like. * A fellow of infinite Jest.' Shak. 

What a piece of work i.s a man! how noble in 
reason ! how infinite in faculty. Shak. 

3. In music, capable of endless repetition: 
said of certain forms of the canon, called 
also Perpetual Canons, so constructed that 
their ends lead to their beginnings, and the 
pcrforiiiaiice may be incessantly repeated 
w'ithoiit a break in tho time or rhythm. 
— Infinite quantities, in math, those which 
are greater than any assignable quantities; 
also, quantities that are less than any assign- 
able quantity are said to be infinitely small. 

Infinite decimal, a decimal which is in- 
teniiinate, or which may be carried to in- 
finity; thus, if the diameter of a circle be 1, 
the circumference Is 3*14151)265, &c. , carried 
to infinity. -Infinite series, a seiles the 
terms of which go on increasing or diminish- 
ing without coming to an end. Series. 
8yn. Boundless, immeasurable, illimitable. 
Interminable, limitless, unlimited, un- 
bounded. 

Infinite (in'fl-nit), n. 1. That which is In- 
finite; an infinite space or extent; speci- 
flcally, the infinite lieing; the Almighty. 

Not till the weight Is heaved from oflT the air, and 
the thunder roll down the horizon, will the serene 
light of God flow upon us, and the l>lue if^nite em- 
brace us again. y. Martineau, 

2. An infinite or incalculable number; an 
iuflnity. 

Glittering chains, embroidered richly o’er 

With infinite of pearls and finest gold. 

Fafuhaw, 

3. In math, an infinite quantity or magni- 
tu<le. • 4. The utmost range ; the utmost 
bounds or limits. 

By tny troth, niy lord, I cannot tell what to think 
of it but that she loves him with an enraged affection; 
it is past the infinite of thought. Shak. 

- Arithmetic qf infinites, a term applied 
by Dr. Wallis to a methml invented by him 
for the summation of infinite series. 
Infinitely (In'fl-nlt-lix txdv. in an infinite 
manner; without bounds or limits; to a 
great or infinite extent or degree; Immensely; 
greatly ; m, an infinitely large or infinitely 
small quantity; f am ik\finitely obliged by 
your condescension. 

This Is Antonio, 

To whom 1 am so iifinitely bound. Shak, 

Infinitenees (ln'fi-nit*nes), n. The state of 
lieing infinite ; Infinity ; greatness ; immen- 
sity. * His (God's) infinUsntss and our weak- 
ness.’ Jer, Taytar, 

infiniteiinutl (in^fin-l-tes^a-mal). a. [Fr. 
infinitl.simal, infinitSsime; It.inftnUesimale, 
infinitissimo, infinitely small, L. infinltus^ 


pine, pin; nOto, not, mOve; tfUie, tub, b\|U; 


infinite. See Infinite.] Infinitely or in- 
definitely small; less than any awgnable 
quantity. 

The distance between them may be either Infinite 
or infiniitsimal, according to the measure used. 

Herbert Spencer, 

Infinitesimal (In'fln-i-tes'M-malX n. In 
unath. an infinitely small quantity, or one 
which is so small as to bo incomparable with 
any finite quantity whatever, or which is 
less than any assignable quantity. 
Infinitesimally (In^fin-i-tes'^-mal-li), adv. 
By inflnitesiiufds ; in infinitely small quan- 
tities; to an infinitesimal extent or in an 
infinitesimal degree. 

Infinitive (in-fln'lt-iv), a, [L. infinitivus, 
unlimited, from infinitus, not inclosed with- 
in boundaries— prefix in, not, and finitm, 
limited, bounded. See Finite.] Not bound- 
ing, limiting, or restricting: a gramma- 
tical term applied to the mood of tho verb 
which expresses the action of the verb, 
without limitation of jierson or number; as, 
to love. The infinitive mood is often used 
as a noiin in the nominative and objective 
coses; as, to hunt is pleasant; I love to 
htmt. 

Infinitive (in-fln'it-iv), n. In gram, a mood 
of the verb. See the adjective. 
Infinitively (in-fln'it-iv-lJ), adv. In gram. 
in tho manner of an infinitive mood. 
InfinitO(in-fl-n6't6). [It. ] In mtottc,pcrpetuaI, 
as a canon whose end leads back to the 
beginning. 

Infinitude (iu-fln^it-Qd), n. l. The quality 
or state of being infinite or without ilinits; 
infiuiteness ; as, the infinitude of space, of 
time, or of perfections. 

The third .subsistence of divine infinitude, ilhiniitiing 
Spirit. Ml/ ton. 

2. Infinite extent; infinity; immensity; great- 
ness.— 3. Boundless number; countless mul- 
titude. 'All infinitude of distinctions.* Ad- 
dison. 

Infinituple (in-fin'i-iu-pl), a. [E. infinite, 
and term, formed from L. pUeo, to fold.] 
Multiplied ail infinite number of times. 
[Rare. ] 

Infinity (iu-fin'i-ti), n. [L. infinitas, from in- 
yfntfuz, unlimited. Sec Finite.] l.l'nlimitod 
extent of time, space, quantity, quality, ex- 
cellence, energy,anfl the like; boundlessness; 
as, the infinity of God and His perfections; 
the infinity of His existence. His knowledge. 
His power. His goodness and holiness.-- 

2. Enilless or indefinite number; great mul- 
titude; as, an infinity of beauties. —8. In 
math, the state of a quantity when greater 
than any assignable iiuantity of the same 
kind. 

Infirm (in-filin'), a. [Preflx in, not, and 
firtn; Fr. infirme; L. infirmus, not strong, 
weak, feeble.] 1. Not firm or sound; weak; 
feeble; as, an infirm body; an infirm consti- 
tution. ' A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd 
old man.' Shak. --2. Not firm or steadfast; 
irresolute. * Infirm of purpose.* Shak.— 

3. Not solid or stable. 

lie who fixex on false principles treads on iffimt 
ground. South, 

Stn. Debilitated, sickly, feeble, enfeebled, 
irresolute, vacillating, waverins, faltering. 
Infirm t (in-f4rm'), v.t [L. infirmo, to de- 
prive of strength, from inflrmue. See the 
adjective.] 1. To weaken: to enfeeble. Sir 
T. Browne.— 2. To render doubtful; to sliake 
confidence or belief in. 

Some contrary spirits will object th's as a sufficient 
reason to infirm all those points. Raleigh. 

Infirmaxy (tn-fdrm'a-ri), n. A hospital or 
place where tho infirm or sick, or those 
sutfering from accidents, are lodged and 
nursed, or have their ailments attended to. 
Infirmatlve (in-f4rm'at-ly), a. [Fr. infirm- 
atif. See Infirm.] Weakening; annulling 
or tending to make void. Cotgrave, 
Infinnatonrt (in-f^rm^a-to-ri), n. An in- 
firmary. Evelyn. 

mflrmlty (iu-rorm'i-ti)^ n. [Fr. infirmiU; 
L infirmitae, want of stren^h, weakness, 
from infirmus. See Infirm.] 1. The state 
of being infirm; an imperfection or weak- 
ness ; especially, an unsound or unhealthy 
state of the body; a disease; a malady; as, 
old age is subject to infirmitiee. 

Sometimes the races of man may lie depraved by 
the infirmities of birth. Sir tV, Temple, 

2. Weakness; failing; defect; fault; foible. 

A friend should bear a friend's infirmitiee. Shak. 
^^BehUity^ Infirmity, Imbecility. See DB- 
BILITT. 

Infirmly (in-fArro'U), adv. In an infirm 
manner. 


oil, pound; U, 8e. abuue; y, Sc. fey. 
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Inflxmness (in-f6rm'u«BX n. The state of 
being inilnn; weakness; feebleness; un- 
soundness. 

Infix (in-flks'), v.t. [L. inj^o, infixum—in, 
in, into, and to fix.] 1. To fix or fasten 
In, as by piercing or thrusting; as, to infix 
a sting, spear, or dart 

The fatal dart a ready passag’c found, 

And deep Within her nc.\rt tnjij^d the wound. 

Drydtn, 

2. To cause to remain or adhere, as in the 
mind; to implant or fix, as principles, 
thoughts. Instructions; as, to infix good prin- 
ciples in the mind, or ideas in the memory. 
Infix (in^Uks), n. Something infixed. IFefs- 
ford. 

Inflame (in-flamO, v.t prot A pp. inflamed; 
ppr. inflaming. [ h. inflamino - in, and 
flammo, to flame, to inflame, from flamma, 
fiaine.J 1. To set on Are; to kindle; to cause 
to bum. * Inflamed fleet* Chapman. 

On the beach 

Of that inflafned sea he stood. Milton. 

2. To give the appearance of flame to ; to 
redden; as, wine inflames the eyes. - 3. To 
excite or increase, as passion or appetite; to 
enkindle into violent action; to exasperate; 
as, to inflame love, lust, or thirst; to inflame 
desire or anger; to inflame enmity. 

Mor« inflamfd with lust than rage. Milton. 

4. To exaggerate; to aggravate In descrip- 
tion; tuiiiagiiify. fllaro.] 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
iuftamts his cniiies. Addison. 

5. To raise to an unnatural heat; to render 
morbidly hot by exciting excessive action in 
the blood-vessels and tissues; as, to inflame 
the body with wine. - (i. To pmvoke; to irri- 
tate; to anger. 

It will inflame you ; it will make you mad. Shak. 

Syn. To provoke, fire, irritate, exasperate, 

incense, enrage, anger. . . 

Inflame (in-flam'), r.i. To \ 

take fire; to grow angry; 
to bo excitcil; to grow 
hot and painful. 

Inflamed (in-flamd'), p, 
and a. 1. Set on fire; 
enkindled ; heated ; pro- L 
voked ; exasperated. -2. 

111 her. a term applied to Bend inflamed, 
anything blazoned burn- 
ing or in flames ; flaiuant ; as, a bciul ui- 
Jlamed, 

iJlflamer (in-flam'^r), n. One who or that 
which inflames. 

Interest is a great in/lamer, and sets a man on 
persecution under the colour of zeal. Addison. 

Inflammability (ln-flam'a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being inflammable ; sus- 
cej [>tibility of taking fire. 

Inflammable (in-flam'a-bl), a. Capable of 
iMsing set on fire; easily enkindled; suscep- 
tible of combustion; us, inflammable oils or 
mirits.- Inflammable air, a name formerly 
given to hydrogen, on account of its inflam- 
mability. -' //<?«»»/ inflammable air, light 
carburetted hydrogen. See Carbu retted. 
Inflammableness (in-flam'a-bl-ncs), n. The 
quality of being inflammable; inflamma- 
bility. Boyle. 

Inflaxnmanly ( in-flam 'a-bli), adv. In an 
inflammable manner. 

Tfi fliLinmatlft n (in-flam-A'shon), n. [L. tn- 
flammatio, inflammationui, from inflammo, 
to sot on fire, to Inflame. See Inflame.] 

1. The act of Jiiflaniing or setting on fire. 

Jfflammations of air from meteors m^ have a 
powerful effect upon men. Sir fK Temple. 

2. The state of being on Are. —3. In med. 

and eurg. a redness and swelling of any part 
of an animal body, attended with heat, pain, 
and febrile symptoms. — 4. Violent excite- 
ment; heat; animosity; turbulence; as, an 
inflammation of the body politic or of 
parties. _ 

InflammatlTa (In-flam'a-tiv), a. Causintt 
inflammation; having a tendency to inflame: 
inflammatory. [Rare.] 
inflfUnillAitory (in-flam'a-to-ri), a. 1. Tend- 
ing to in&imo; tending to excite heat or 
inflammation ; as, medicines of an inflamr 
mafoTif nature.— 2. Accompanied with groat 
heat and excitement of arterial aotlom as, 
an inflammatory fever or disease. ‘ Inflamr 
matoiy symptoms.' Palmer.--- 9. Tending 
to excite anger, animosity, tumult, or sedi- 
tion; as, inflammatory libels, writings, 
speeches, or publications. 

Far from anything itytammatory, 1 never heard a 
more languid debate in this house. Burke. 

InjlUkto (in-flft to, V. i. pret A pp. ix^Ud; ppr. 
inflating. [L. infio, inflatum--in, into, and 


flo, to blow.] 1. To swell or distend by in- 
jecting air; as, to inflate a bladder; to in- 
flate the lungs.— 2. To puff up; to elate; as, 
to inflate one with pride or vanity. 


to be prevailed on; incapable of being 
tunied. * A man of an upright and inflexible 
temper.' AddUton.—^. Not to be changed 
or altered; unalterable. 

The nature of tilings is ifflexible. fVatts. 

—Inexorable, Inflexible. See under INEX- 
ORABLE. — Syn. irnbending,unyielding.rigid, 
inexorable, pertinacious, obstinate, stub- 
born, unrelenting. 

InfleidbleneBB (in-lleksl bl-nes), n. Inflexi- 
bility (which see). 

InflexlDly (in-fleks'i-bli), adv. In an Inflex- 
ihle manner: firmly; inexorably. 

Inflexion (in-flek'shon), n. Same as Inflec- 
tion. 

Inflexlve (in-flcks'iv), a. Inflective. 
Inflexure (In-fleksTir), n. An inflection ; a 
bend or fold. 

The contrivance of nature is singular in the opening 
and sliuuitig of bindweed by five inflexures. 

Sir T. Browfie. 

Inflict (in-flikt'), v.t. [L. injligo, inflictum- 
in, upon, and fligo, to strike.] To cause to 
bear or suffer from ; to cause to feel or ex- 
perience; to throw; to hurl; to impose; as, 
to infliet pain, misery, or disgrace; to inflict 
punishment on an offender. 

Infllcter (iu-flikt'dr), n. One who inflicts. 

This was so very different from what was reason- 
ably to have been expected of the it\fiicter of such 
knocks. Dii'kens. 

Infliction (in-flik'shon), n. [L. inflietio, in- 
flictianie, from in fligo, to strike on or against, 
to inflict. See Inflict.] 1. The act of in- 
flicting or imposing; as, the infliction of tor- 
ment or of punishment. 

Sin ends certainly in dCiSth ; dc.ith not only as to 
merit, but also as to actual inflietion. South. 

2. That which is inflicted ; the punishment 
applied. 

Gorl doth receive glory as well from his uyiictions 
as from his rewards. Akp. Sharp. 

Inflictive (in-flikt'iv), a. Tending or able to 
inflict. 

Inflorescence (in-flo-res'sens), n. [From L. 
inflorescens, ppr. of infloreseo, to liegin to 
blossom— t/i, intens., and floresco, to begin 
to blossom. See FLORESCENCE. ] 1. A flower- 
ing; the unfolding of blossoms.— 2. In hot. 
a mode of flowering or the manner in which 
flowers are supported on their foot-stalks or 


Inflate themselves with some insane delight 

Tennyson. 

3. In com. to expand or enlarge unnaturally 
and unduly; to cause to bocoine unduly in- 
creased; as, to inflate the currency.— 4. In 
tlie stock exchange, to i‘aise above the real 
value, as shares; to bull; as, to inflate the 
market. 

Inflatct (In-flat'), a. Inflated. 

Inflate (in-flared), p. and a. 1. Filled and 
distended with air; blown up; as, an inflated 
bladder; inflated cheeks.— 2. ruffed up; tur- 
gid; tumid; bombastic; as, nn inflated style. 
3. In bot. puffed; hollow and distended, as a 


perianth, corolla, nectary, or pericarp. 
Inflatingly (in-ftaring-li), adv. in a man- 
ner teiioing to inflate. 

IXLflatlon (in-flfVshon), n. [L. inflatio, infla- 
tionis, from infio, to blow into or upon. See 
Inflate.] l. The act of inflating. — 2. The 
state of being inflated with air; distention. 

3. The state of being puffed up, as with 
vanity; conceit. 

If thry should confidently pr.'ii.se their works, 
in them it would appear inflation. B. yonsott. 

4. Unnatural or undue increase or expansion; 
as, the inflation of trade; the inflation of 
currency from over issue. - 6. The act of 
raising above the real value; as, the infla- 
tion of stock. 

InflatUB (in-fla'tus). n. [L., from inflo. in- \ 
flatum, to breathe into— iw. Into, and flo, to | 
blow.] A blowing or breathing into; hence, 
inspiration. 

Ixiflect (iii-rtekt'). V. t. [ L. inflecto—in, intens. , 
and flecto, to bend.] 1. To bend; to turn 
from a direct line or course. 

Are they (rays of light) not reflerted, refracted, 
and inflected by one and the same principle? 

Nnvton. 

2. In gram, to vary, as anoun or a verb, in its 
terminations ; to decline, as a noun or ad- 
jective, or to conjugate, as a verb.- 3. To 
modulate, as the voice. 

Inflected (in-flekt'ed), p. and a. Bent or 
turned from a direct line or course; as, an 
inflected ray of light; varied in tertiiinatloii; 
as. an inflected verb. — Inflected stamens or 
petals, in bot. such as are curved toward 
the centre of the fiower.— Inflected leaves, 
iu hot. such as are bent inwards at the end 
towards the stem.— /^ufeefed calyx, in bot. 
one that is bent iuwaras. 

Inflection (iu-flek'shon), n. [L. inflexio, in- 
flexionis, from inflecto, to bend. 8oo In- 
flect.] 1. The act of inflecting, or the state 
of being inflected.— 2. In optics, the peculiar 
iiiodifloation or deviation which light un- 
dergoes in passing the edges of an opaque 
. body; usually attended by the formation of 
coloured fringes: more commonly culled 
Diffraction. — 9. In gram, the variation of 
nouns, Ac., by declension, and of verbs by 
conjugation. — 4. Modulation of the voice in 
speaking; any change in the pitch or tone 
of the voice in singing. 

More commonly inflection gives significance to 
tones. Is. Porter. 

—Point of inflection, in geom. that point of 
a curve line whore the curvature, in relation 
to the axis, changes from concave to convex, 
or from convex to conoavo. The same point 
is also called the point of contrary flexure. 
Inflectional (in>flok'shon-al), a. Fertaiiiiiig 
to or having inflection. 

InflectlYO (in-flekt'iv), a. Having the power 
of bending. 'This inflective quality of the 
air.' Derham. 

InfleBh (in-flesh'), v.t. To cloUie with or put 
into flew; to incarnate. 'Himself a fiend 


into flesh; to incarnate. 'Himself a fiend 
infieshed.* Southey. 

TfifiAy (in-floksO. v.t. To cause to become 
curved or crooked; to bend. 

Inflexed (In-Hekst'), a. [L. inflexm, pp. of 
inflecto. 8ee Inflect.] Turned; bent.— 
Inflexed leaf, in bot. a leaf curved or bent 
upwards, and inwards at the apex. 

Inflexibility (In-fleks'l-biri-ti), n. [From 
indexible.] The quality of being inflexible 
or not capable of lieing bent; unsielding 
stiffness; obstinacy of will or temper; Arm- 
ness of purpose; unbending pertinacity. 

That grave inflexihitity of soul 

Which reason can't convince nor fear coiilfwL 

inflexible (In-fleks'i-bix a. rPreflx in, not, 
and flUeible, L. inflexibUis, tnat cannot be 
bent.] 1. Incapable of being bent; as, an 
infiesDibU oak.— 2. That will not yield to 
prayers or arguments; firm in purpose; not 
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Varieties of Inflorescence. 


t, Spike. A Amentum or Catkin. 3, Raceme. 
4, Panicle. 5, Whorl. 6, Umbel— <r. simple, k. com- 
pound. 7, Cyme. S, Corymb, o* Thyrsus. 10, Head 
or Capitulum. 11, Fasciculus or Fascicle, la, Spa- 
dix. 13, Anthodium. 

peduncles. The principal varieties of inflor- 
escence are shown in the accomptuiyiug cut. 
Inflorescence affords an excellent character- 
istic mark in distinguisliing the species of 
plants. 

Inflow (ln-fl6'), v.i. To flow in. IFisemafi. 
Inflow (iu'flO), n. The act of flowing in or 
into ; that which flows In or into; influx. 
Influence (in'flu-ens), n. [Fr. i^uenee, as 
if from a L L influentia, from L. influens, 
iri/htentis, ppr. of influo, to flow into. See 
Influent. ] 1 . A flowing in, into, or upon ; 
influx. 

God liath his itytumci into the very essence of all 
things. Hooker. 

2. A power regarded as flowing or emanating 
from some source, especially a supposed 


oh. oAaln; 6h, So. looh; g,go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ug, sing; TH, tAen; th, iMn; w, tidg; wh, wAlg; zh, azuro.--See Key. 
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power proceeding from the celestial bodiee, 
and operating on the affairs of men. ' Her- 
vile to all tlie skyey infineneent.* ShaJe. 

• * Taught the Ax'd (stars) their influence ma- 
lignant when to shower.' Milton. * Ladies^ 
whose bright eyes rain influence.* Milton. 

3. Agency or power serving to affect, modify, 
or sway in some way; ability or power sufA- 
cient to produce some effect ; sway ; bias ; 
as, the influence of heat in making crops 
gi*ow; the influence of good advice or ex- 
ample on a person. 

Yet still uppermost 
Nature was at bU heart as if he felt. 

Though yet he knew not how. a wasting power 
In all things which from her sweet tn/fuefter 
Migtit tenil to wean him. troriisworth, 

4. Power or authority arising from elevated 
station, wealth, and the like; acknowledged 
ascendency; often mean.s or power of bring- 
ing persons in authority and in ofAcial posts 
to further one's designs or intcre.sts; ascen- 
dency with people in power; as. to gain an 
appointment by influence; to have no influ- 
ence with tlie prime minister. 

Influence (in'tiu-ens), u. t. pret. & pp. influ- 
enced; ppr. influenciiyj. To exercise influ- 
ence on ; to modify or affect in some way ; 
to act oil ; to bios ; to sway ; as, the sun in- 
flue nceg the tides; to influence a person by 
fears or hopes. 

These experiments succeed after the same manner 
in vacuo as in the (ipen air, and thercfTc arc not 
Otflucnced by the weight or pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. .\rtvtoPi. 

7‘hts standing revelation ... is sufficient to tnjlu- 
ence their faith •ind pr.(cti«.e if they attend. 

Atterhury. 

Influencer (in'flu-cus-^r), n. One who or 
that which influences. 

Influence-rlcll (iu'llu ens-rich), a. Rich in 
influence; having great power or influence. 

• Influence- rich to soothe and save.' Tenny- 
son. 

Influendve nn'flu-ens-i^, a. Tending to 
influence; iiitiuential. [Rare.] 

Influent (in'flu<cnt), a. [L. influens, influ- 
ppr. of influo^ to flow into, on. or 
upon— in, into, on, upon, and fluo, to How.] 

1. Flowing in. * I nflneiU miouDi.* Brvion- 
ing, [ltarc.lT-2.t Exerting influence; influ- 
ential. 

1 find no office by name assigned unto Dr. Cox, 
who was virtually tn^wnt upon all, and most active. 

Fuller. 

Influential (in-flu-en'shal), a. Exerting 
influence or power by invisible operation, 
as physical causes on bodies, or as moral ^ 
causes on the mind ; possessing power or ' 
infliioiico, as from exeelleuce of cliaracter 
or intellect, Htatfon, wealtb, or the like. 

Thy in/iuential vigour reiiispires 
'I'his feeble ftiriie. Thotnson. 

Influentially (in-flu-cn'shal-ll), ado. In 
an influential manner; so as to incline, 
move, or tlirect. 

Influenza (in-flu-en'za), n. [It. influenza, 
itifhienee. Ace lNFLUE!frg, ) An epidemic 
ciitarrli of an aggravated kind which attacks 
all ages and conditions of life, but is seldom 
fatal except to the aged, or to those jirevi- 
ously suffering from or having a tendency 
to pulmonary disease. 

Influx (in'fluks), n. (L. influxus, a flowing 
in, from influa. See Influent.] 1. The act 
of flowing In; as, an influx of light or other 
fluid.— 2. infusion; intromission. 

The infiux of the knowledge of God, in relation to 
thi» cverKistiug life, is infinitely of moincnt. Halt. 

3. t Influence; power. 

They have a great u|)on rivers. Halt. 

4. A coming in; introduction; Importation 
in abundance; that which flows in; as, a 
great influx nt goods into a country, or an 
influx of gold and silver. 

The influx of food into the Celtic region, however, 
was fax rrniii keeping pace with the influx of con- 
sumers. Macaulay. 

6. The place or pfiint at which one stream 
runs into another or into the sea; as, at the 
influx of the brook. 

Influxlon (in-fliik'slion), n. [L. influxio, in- 
flnxitmis, a flowing into, from influo. See 
Influent.] Infusion; intromission. 
InflUXlOUBt (in-fluk'shiis), a. Influential. 
Influxlve (In-fliiks'iv), a. Having influence, 
or having a tendency to flow in. 

Influxlyely (in-fluks'iv li), ado. In an iti- 
fluxive manner; by influxlon. 

Infold (In-foldO. v.i. 1. To wrap up or in- 
wrap; to involve; to inclose. 

infold his limbs in bands. Markmore. 

2. To clasp with the arms; to embrace. 

T.et me infold thee. 

And hold thee to my heart. Shah. 


l&foldment (in-foid'mentx ti. Act of Infold- 
ing; state of oeing infolded. 

Inrollate (in-fo'li-at), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
folium, a leaf. ] To cover or overspread with 
leaves. [Rare.] 

Long may his fruitful vine and clasp about 

him with ciiibraccments. ilorttll. 

Inform (in-form'), v.t. [Fr. informer, h. vn- 
fonno, to shape in, iuteiis., and fomio, to 
form, shape, from forma, form, shai^.] 

1. To give form or shape to ; hence, to give 
organizing power to; to animate; to give 
life to ; to actuate by vital powers ; to im- 
bue with vitality. 

Breath informs this ftceting frame*. Prior. 

Breathes in our soul, informs our vital part. Poft. 

2. To communicate knowledge to ; to make 
known to by word or writing ; to instruct ; 
to tell: usually followed by 

1 am informed thoroughly of\\\o cause. UMaJt. 

3. To communicate a knowledge of facts to, 
by way of accusation. 

Tertullus, who informed the governor against Paul. 

Acts xxiv. 1 . 

Syn. To actiunint, apprise, tell, teach, in- 
struct. 

Inform (In-formO, v.i. l.t To take form or 
sliape; to ticcoinu visible. 

It is the bloody business, which informs 

Thus to mine c> es. .ShaA\ 

2. To give intelligence or information. 

He might either teach in the s«iiiie tiianncr, or in- 
form how he had been taught. Monthly Ke^f. 

—To inform against, to communicate facts 
by way of accusation against; to give intel- 
ligence of a breach of law by ; as, twi) per- 
sons came to the magistrate and iufunued 
against A. 

Inform (in-form'), a. ( h. infonnis, that has 
no fonn— ill, not, and foriiM, form, shape. J 
Without regular form; shapeless; ugly. 

Bicak crags and naked hills. 

And the whole prospect so inform and rude. Cotton. 

Informal (In-fomYal), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
formal.] 1. Not formal; not in the regular 
or usual form; not in the usual manner; 
not according to t'listom; not in accordance 
with oflicial, conventional, or customary 
forma; without ceremony; as, an irkformaf 
writing; informal proceedings; an itiformil 
visit. 

The clerk that returns it sluill be fined fur his i>/- 
formal return. * Hale. 

2. t Irregular or deranged In mind. * These 
poor informal women.* Shnk. 

Informality (in-form-ari-ti), n. The state 
of being informal; want of regular or cus- 
tomary form; as, the if\formality of legal 
proceedings may render them void. 
Informally (in-form'al-li), ado. In an in- 
formal manner; without the usual forms. 
Informant (in-form'ant), n. [L. itxfonnans, 
informant is, ppr. of infonno, to give form 
to, to sketch, to delineate. 8ee Inform.] 
One who informs or gives intelligence; one 
who informs or offers an accusation; an in- 
former. 

Information (iibform-a'shoii), n. [L. infor- 
matif), inffjrnuitionis, r^resentation, out- 
line, conception, from ittformo, to give form 
to. See Inform.] l. The act of informing 
or communicating knowledge. -2. News or 
advice communicated by word or writing ; 
intelligence ; notice ; knowledge derived 
from reading or instruction, or from the 
senses or the operation of the intellectual 
faculties; as, lie received information; a 
man of great information.— ^. In English 
law, a term ummI in several senses: (a) in 
criminal law, an inforiniition filed by the 
attorney-general or master of the crown 
oiflee Is a substitiito for an ordinary in- 
dictment, and Is resorted to only In such 
cases of misdemeanour as tend to disturb 
the peace or the govemmeiit; e.g. liliels 
on judges, magistrates, or public offtcers, 
hriliery at elections, Ac. (h) An information 
in the Queen's Bench in the nature of a ono 
warranto is to test the validity of an elec- 
tion or appointment to a public offlee. 
Ic) An information tn tHiancery is a suit on 
behalf of the crown or government as to 
any misimplication of a public charity, or 
on behalf of an idiot's or lunatic's property, i 
(d) An information in the Exchequer Is to 
recover money due to the crown, or to re- I 
cover damages for an intnision upon crown 
property, (is) Tlie term Is also commonly • 
used to denote the written statement often, | 
but not invariably, made on oath before a 
Justice of the peace previous to the issuing I 
of a summons or complaint against a person 
charged either with a crime or an offence 


I punishable summarily. The term is not 
now used technically in the law of Scotland, 
except in the Court of Justiciary on the oc- 
ourrence of cases of diflluttlty, when infor- 
mations, or written arguments, are ordered. 
Inlormatlye (in-form'a-tiv), a. Having 
power to animate. 

Informed (in-formdO,a. IFreflx in, not^ an«l 
formed.] Not formed or arranged; hence, 
ill-formed; shapeless. Spenser.— Inf ortned 
stars, in astron. stars not Included in any 
of the coustellationa 

Informer (in-form'^r), n. l. One who ani- 
mates, informs, or gives intelligence. 

informer of tlie planetary train. 

Without whohc quickening glance their cumbrous 
orbs 

W'ere brute unlovely mass, inert and dead I 

rhomson. 

2. In law, one who communicates to a 
magistrate a knowledge of the violation of 
any law; a person who lays an inforiiiatloii 
or prosecutes any person in the king's courts 
who offeuds ogiiiust the law or any peinil 
statute. Such a person is generally culled a 
common inftrrmer, because he iiiukes it his 
business to lay informations, for the pur- 

E ose of obtaining his share of tiic penalty. 

[ence~3. One who makes a business of in- 
forming against others: used popularly and 
in a bad sense. 

Informidable (in-foi’'mid-a-bn, a. [Prefix 
in, not, and formidable.] Not formitlable; 
not to be feared or dreaded. ' Foe not in- 
form idable. ’ Milton. 

Informltyt (in-form'i-ti), n. [L. inform itas, 
unshupelineBB, ugliness, from infonnis, tin- 
formed, shapeless— in, not, nnd forma, form, 
shape.] Want of regular form; shapeless- 
ness. Sir T. Browne. 

InformouBt (In-form'us), a. [L. infonnis. 
See iNFoRMiTv ] Of no regular form nr 
figure; shapt^less. 

A bear brings forth her young informous and un> 
shapcii. Str T. Browne. 

Infortunate t (in-for'tu-nat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and fortunate; L. injortunatus.] Un- 
lucky; iiiifortiinate. 

Henry, though he be infortunate. 

Assure yourselves, will never be unkind. Shak. 

Infortunately t (in-for'tfl-nat-li), adv. Un- 
fortunately. 

Infortone, t n. [ Prefix in, not, and fortune. ] 
Misfortune. Chaucer. 

InfOSBOUB (in-fos'us), a. (L. tn, md fossa, a 
ditch, from fodio,fossum, to dig.] In bot. 
sunk in anything, as veins in some leaves, 
leaving a channel. 

InfOlindt (in-foiinrF), v.t. [L. inf undo, to 
pour in.] To pour into; to infuse. Sir T. 
Mo^e. 

Infra-^udllary (in-fra-aks'il-larl), a. [L. in- 
fra, beneath, and axilla, axil.] In bot. a 
term applied to an organ, as a bud, situated 
beneath the axil. 


beneath the axil. 

InlhlCOBtal (in-fra-kost'al), a. fL. infra, 
beneath, and costa, rib.] In anat sltuatetl 
beneath the ribs. 

Infract (in-fraktO, v.t. [L. infringo, infrae- 
tum—in, in tens., and frango, to break.] 
To infiinge; to break; to violate. [Rare.] 
Infract t (In-frnkt'), a. [L. in, not, and 
frango, fractum, to break.] Unbroken; 
sound; whole. 

Infractible (in-frakVi-bl), a. Capable of 
being broken. 

Infraction (in-fraVshon), n. [L. infraetio, 
infraetimiis, a breaking in pieces, from tn- 
fringo, infractum. Bee Infract, v.t] The 
act of infracting or breaking, breach; vlOia- 
tinn; Infringement; non-observance; as, an 
infractitni of a treaty, compact, agreement, 
or law. 

All infrnctiens of love and equity in our social 
relations are speedily punished. Hmerson. 

Initactor (in-frakt'^r), n. One who infracts 
or infringes; a violator; a breaker. 

Who shall be depository of the oaths and leagues 
of princes, nr fuhiifnate against the perjured infrat- 
tors of themt Lord Herbert, 

InfractOUB (in-frakt^iis), a. [L. tn, in, and 
frango, fractum, to break. ] In bot curved 
Inwards. 

Infira dig (in'fra dig). [A contr. of L. infra 
dignitatem.] Beneath one's dignity; be- 
neath one’s character, position, or status in 
society. 

Inftmgrant (In-fr&'grant), a. [Prefix in, not, 
andfragrant] Not fragrant; inodorous. 
Inft'alapBaxlim(inTra-lapB-&''ri-an),a. Per- 
taining to the Infralapsarians or to their 
doctrines. 

btfralapsaxlaii (inffra-laps-fi^rl-anX n. iL. 
infra, nelow or after, and lapsus, fall.] 


F&te, Air, fat, fall; mfi, met, hfir; pine, pin; nOte, not, mCve; tfibe, tub, bflU; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, 8a tey. 
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JSeolen, one of that class of Calvinists who 
consider the decree of election as contem- 
plating the apostasy as pas^ and the elect 
as being in a fallen and guilty state: op- 
posed to SupralapHarian. The Infralap- 
sarlans consider tfic election of grace as a 
remedy for an existing evil; the supralap- 
sarians regard the infliction of the evil as a 
part of God’s original purjiose in regard to 
men. See SirpK a l ai^ arian, 
InllralapBarlaniBin (in'fra-laps-a"rl.an- 
izinX n. The doctrine, belief, or principles 
of the Infralapsarians. 

Infra-maxlllaxy (in-fra-maks'll-la-ri), a. 
[L. it\fra, beneath, and maxUla, a jaw.] 
In aiuit situated under the Jaw; belonging 
to the lower jaw. 

Infira-medlan (in-fra>mo'di-an), a. [L. tn- 
fra, beneath, and tnedium, the middle.] A 
term applied to the interval or zone along 
the sea -bottom lying at the depth of be- 
tween 50 and 100 fathoms. This term was 
peculiarly applied to this zone when it was 
believed that marine life did not extend be- 
low 200 fathoms. Marine animals have now 
been dredged from great depths, and maiiiie 
life is believed to extend to lUl depths of 
the ocean. 

Infira-mundane (In-fra-munMiln). a. [L. in- 
fra, below, and mundanun^ from munduft, 
the world.] Lying or being beiicatli the 
world. 

Infiranchifle (in-frau'chlz), v. t Same as En- 
fraiichifte. 

fnfranglbmty (in-fran'Ji-biri-ti). n. The 
state or quality of being infrangible; infran- 
giblenesB. 

Infrangible (in-frnn'li-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and frangible.] 1. Xot capable of being 
broken or separated into parts, 
f The primitive atoms arc supposed tn/ranf^tNe. 

Dr. Cneyne. 

2. Xot to be violated or infringed. 
InftangibleneSB (in-fran'ji-bl-nes), n. 8tatc 
or quality of being infrangible. 
Infra-orbltal, Inn-a-orbitary (in-fra-orb'- 
it-al, in-fra-orb’it-u-ri), a. In anat. situated 
below the orbit, as a foramen, nerve, &c. 
sub-orbital. 

InftupOBe (in'fra-pdz), v.t To place under 
or beneath. * 'i’errestrial surface infra- 
poHtd to the drift-gravels.’ Austen, 
Inlira-pOBition (inTra-pd-zi^shon), n. Posi- 
tion or situation Insneath or under. 
Inf^Bcapular (in-fra-ska'pu-lflr), a. [Pre- 
fix infra, beneath, and (which see).] 

fn anat below or beneath the scapula or 
shoulder-blade; sub-scapular. 

Infra-splnate (In-fra-sprnat), a. [L. infra, 
beneath, and spina, a spine.] In anaf. 
below the spine; specifically, applied to a 
muscle of the shoulder arising from the 
back of the shoulder-blade, below its spine. 
InfraqueiLce» Infirequenw (in-frd'kwens, 
In-fro^wcn-si), n. [L. infrequentia. See 
Infrequent. ] State of being infrequent or 
of rardy occurring; uncominonness; rare- 
ness. lice of visitation.’ Bp. Hall. 

• Infrequency or mere formality of devotion. * 
Young. 

Infreciuent (in-frd'kwont), a, [L. infrequem 
— in, not. and freqw.m, frequent.] Not 
frequent; seldom happening or occurring 
to notice; unfrequent; rare; uncommon. 

A sparing and if^requent worshipper of the Deity 
betrays an Tiabitual disregard of him. Wollaston . 

Inflre(|Uentt (in-frd-kwento, v.t Not to 
frequent; to desert. 

In^quently (in-frg'kwent-li), adv. Not 
frequently. 

InMgldaiet (tn-fri'jld-nt), v.t [L. infriaU 
do, ^tfrigidatum—in, intens., and frigida, 
to make cool, from frigidus, cool. See 
Frigid.] To chill; to make cold. Boyle. 
InltUddationt (in-fri']id-a''shon), n. The 
act m infri^dating or making cold. Taller. 
ZnfiiJIRe (in-frlnjOi pret. App. infringed; 
ppr. infringing, [L. infringe— in, intens., 
mdfrango, to break.] 1. To break, as laws 
or oontracts; to violate, either positively by 
contravention, or negatively by non-fulfil- 
ment or neglect of performance; to trans- 
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Having htf ringed the law, 1 waive my right 
As king, and thus submit myself to fight. Waller. 

2. To destroy or hinder; as, to infringe effi- 
cacy. 

All our power 

To be infringed, our freedom and our being. 

MiRon, 

some 
To en- 

VftWfrawV, AVUVWVtft liy OtI or 

upon; as, to infringe upon one's lights. 

(in*frliij'ment), n. Act of 



Inful.i, from 
statue of Isis in 
the V'atican. 


infringing or violating; state of being in- 
fringed; violation; infraction; as, the tn- 
fringement of a treaty, compact, or other 
agreement; the bfringement of a law or con- 
stitution.- SVN. Broach, non-fulfilment, in- 
fraction, violation, transgression, invasion, 
intnision, trespass, encroachment. 
Infirlnger (in frinJ'Ar), n. One who violates; 
a violator. 

Infiructuose (in-frnkTu-os), a. Not fruitful; 
not producing fruit; unproductive. 
Infrugal (in-frb’gal). a, [Pi-eftx in, not, and 
frugal.] Not fnigal; prodigal; extravagant. 

* I nfrugal expenses of time. * Goodina a. 
Infniglrerous (in-fro-jirdr-us), a. [Pivtix 
in, not, and fru^erous. ] Not bearing fruit. 
Infucatet finTfi-kat), v.t [L. infueo, infuca- 
tuin—in, intens., and fiico, to paint] To 
stain; to paint; to daub. 

Infucatlont (in-ffi-ka'shon), n. llic act of 
painting or staining, especially the face. 
Inftilfl. (inTu-la), n. A name given among 
the ancient Romans to a species of head- 
dress, consisting of a woollen 
band, generally white, worn 
by priests and vestal virgins 
as a sign of their calling, 
by the emperors and higher 
magistrates on scdeiiin occa- 
sions, and by th<ittO set'kiiig 
protection or sanctuary. It 
was also placed upon the vic- 
tim in sacrifice. ’Fhe term 
has also been more widely ap- 
plied, as in early times, to 
the head-covering of a Chris- 
tian priest, and latterly to a pendent orna- 
ment at the back of a mitre. 

InfUmate (in'fu-mat), v.t, [L. in, in, and 
fwno, to smoke, from fumus, smoke.] ’To 
d^ by smoking; to smoke. 

Inmmation (in-fu-ma'shon), n. The act of 
drying in smoke. 

Inflime (in-fum'), v.t [L. infumo, hifu- 
malum, to dry in smoke - in, in, andfumo, 
to smoke, from fumus, smoke.] To dry in 
smoko. 

Infondibulax. Infondibulate (in-fnn-dib'- 
u-16r, in-fun-dibTx-lat). a. (From infundi- 
bulum (which see). ] Having the form of a 
funnel 

InfUndlbulata (ln-fun dnyu-la"ta), n. pi. 
Gervais’ name for tlie marine Polyzoa, from 
the cell-mouth being round and funnol- 
shnped. The tribe is now known as Gymno- 
Uemata (which sec). 

Infimdlbuliforxn (in-fun-dib'a-li-form), a. 

[L. iffundibulum, a fun- 
nel, and forma, shape.] 
Having the shape of a fun- 
nel; specifically, in bot hav- 
ing the form of a tube en- 
lawng gradually below 
and spreading widely at 
the summit : said of a mo- 
nopetalouB corolla. 
Inibndibulum (in-fnn- 
dib'u-]um),n. [ L. , a funnel ; 
lit. that which is poured 
Into, from w^undo, to pour 
Into- in, into, and /undo, 
to pour.] 1. In a^ial, a 
term applied to a little 
funnel-shaped process at- 
tached to the pituitary 
gland and to a small cavity of the cochlea; 
also, one of the three large cavities which 
constitute by their union the pelvis of the 
kidney.— 2. In zool. the tulie formed bv the 
coalescence or apposition of the epipodia in 
the Cephalopoda, conunouly termed the 
Funnel or Siphon. 

Infbneral t (In-f fi'n^r-al), v. t. To bury, espe- 
cially with funeral rites. 

A.S though her flesh did but it funeral 
Her burled ghost O. Fletcher. 

InfliroatiOll (in-fdr-ka'sbon), ii. [L. (n, and 
furca, a fork.] A forked expansion. 

mfUriate (in-ffi'ri-at), a. [L. L. infuriatus. 
See the verb.] Enraged; mad; raging. Mil- 
ton. 

Inf^iriate (in-fii'ri-at), v.t pret A pp. ii\fu^ 
riated; ppr. infuriating, [L.L. hyfurio, 
irfuriatum, to enrage greatly— tn, intens., 
and furio, to enrage, from fuHa, more 
often pi. furiof, rage, madnesa.] To render 
furious or mad; to enrage. 

InlUBOate (in-fua'kfitx v.t, [L. infuseo, 
ir\fuseatwn—in, Intens. , and J^co, to make 
dark, from fuscus, dark. ] To darken ; to I 
make block; to obscure, 

InfOBOation (In-fua-k&'shonX ft The act of 
darkening or blackening; the state of being 
dark or black. 





Infundlbuliform Co- 
rolla (Stramonium). 


infUBe (in-ffizOi pret. A pp. iff used; 
‘ ppr. infusing. [Fr. itfvser, from L. ni- 
fundo, vfusum, to pour into— in, into, 
and /undo, to pour. ] 1. To pour in, as a 
liquid; to pour; to shed. * Those clear raya 
which she infused on me.' Shah. 

That strong Circenn liquor cease t' it fuse. Denham. 

2. To instil, os principles or qualities. 

Why should he desire to have qualities infused into 
his son which himself never possessed T Swft. 

3. To introduce; to diffuse; aa, to infuse Gal- 
licisms into a composition.— 4. t To inspire; 
to fill. * Inf me his breast with magnanimity.' 
Shak.- 5. To steep, os vegetable stibstances, 
in liquor without boiling for the purpose of 
extracting medicinal or other valuable qual- 
ities. 

One scniple of dried leaves is it fused in ten ounces 
of w.irm water. Coxe. 

(I. t To make an infusion with, as an ingred- 
ient. * Drink. with flesh.' Bacon. 

— Implant, I ngraftjtieulcate, Instil, Iif use. 
See under Implant. 

InfUBe t (in-fuz'), n. Infusion. Spenser. 
InfUBer (in-fuz'^r), ? 1 . One who or that 
wliich inmses. 

InlUBil^ty (in-fuz'i-biF'i-ti). n. The capa- 
bility of being infused or poured in. 
InfUBlblUtjr (in fQz'i-bin-ti), n. [ITeflx in, 
not, and fusibility.] The incapability of 
being fused or dissolved. 

InfUBlble Gn-fuz^i-bD, a. Capable of being 
infused. * The doctnnes being itfusible into 
all* llamnwnd. 

InfUBlble (in-fuz'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
fmihle.] Not fusible; incapable of fusion or 
of being dissolved or melted; aa. an infusible 
crucible. 

Aluiiiiim, alone, is itfusible. y. Ntcol. 
InftiBlon (in-fu'zhon), n. [L. in/usio, infutd- 
onis, from it f undo. See INFUSE.] 1. The 
act of infusing, pouring in, or instilling; 
instillation ; introchicttnn ; aa, the infusion 
of goofl principlea into the mind ; the infti- 
sion of ardour or zeal. 

Our language has rfcrived innumerable elegancies 
and improvements from that infusion of Hebraisms 
which are ilerived to it out of the poetical passages 
in Holy Writ. Addison, 

2. That which is infused or instilled; auggea- 
tion; whisper. 

His folly and his wisdom are of his own growth, not 
the echo or it fusion of other men. Swift. 

3. The process of steeping a substance, as a 
plant, in water, in order to extract its viHues. 

4. The liquor so obtained.— 5. t The act of 
dipping into water orothcr fluid; immersion. 

* Baptism by infusion,* Jortin. 

InfUBlonlsm (in-fu^zhon-izm), n. The doc- 
trine that souls are pre-existent, and that 
a soul is divinely infused into each human 
fcctus as soon as it is formed by generation: 
opposed to Traducianism and Creationism. 
InfUBlve fin-fus'iv), a. Having the power of 
infusion; iiaving the power of diffusing itself 
through. * The infusive force of Spring on 
man.’ Thtnnson. 

Infusoria (in-fu-sO'ri-a), n. pi. [L.] A class 
of minute, mostly microscopic, animals, so 
named from being frequently developed in 
organic infusions, provisionally regarded ns 
the highest (dnss of the Protozoa. They ai‘e 
proviiied with a month, are destitute of 



Magnified Drop of Water, showing Infusoria, &c. 

1, Volvox glubator (a plant, a low form of Alga>). 
9, Stentor imlymorphus. 3, Urceolaris srypliina. 
4, Stylonycnia mytilus. 5, Zoospermos FeriisMci. 
6 , Trlchixla cartniim. 7, Monas termo. 8 . Tandorina 
morum. 9, Bursaria truncatella. 10, VagInicoU crys- 
tilHna. II, Cercarla gibba. la, Zoospermos decu- 
nianus. 13, Amphileptus fasciola. V4, Vorticella con- 
vnllarla. 15, Euptotes truncatus. 16, Tracheloccrca 
olor. 

pseudopodia, but are fundshed with vibra- 
tile cilia. Most are free-swimming, but some 


cb, cAaln; th, So. locA; g, go; J»;ob; fi, Ft. ton; ng, Bin^; m, then\ th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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form colonies by budding, and are fixed to 
a solid object in their adult condition. The 
body consustaof an outer transparent cuticle^ 
a layer of firm sarcoiie called the cortical 
layer, and a central mass of semillquid 
Barcode which acts as a stomach. A nucleus, 
which is supposed to be an ovni*y, having 
attached to its outside a spherical particle 
called the nucleolus, and supposed to ho a 
spennatic gland, is imbedded in the cortical 
layer. Contractions of the body are effected 
by Barcode fibres. The cilia, with which 
most are furnished, are not only organs of 
locomotion, but form currents by which 
food is carried into the mouth. Reproduc- 
tion takes place variously. They are divided 
into three orders, Ciliata, Siictoria, and 
Magellatii, in accordance with the character 
of their cilia or contractile filaments. Many 
of the organisms included by the older 
zoologists among Infusoria are now gener- 
ally reganlcd as vegetable. 

InfasorlaL Infusory (In-fu-so'ri-al, in-fiV- 
zo-ri), a. Pertaining to the Infusoria; coiii^ 
po.sod of or containing Infusoria. 

Infusory (in-fu'zo-ri). n. pi. Inftisorles 
(in-fCi'zO-riz). One of the Infusoria. 

Ingt (ing), 71. A meadow. 

Bill for dividing .‘tnd inclosing certain open common 
fields. common pastures, and other commonable 

Und't. within the manors or manor .'ind township of 
licniinghv, in the county of Lincoln. 

yourtials of th€ House of Commons ^ t77Z 

-Ing. A suni.\ of various origins and signifl- 
c^ous: (a) A patronymic suffix very 
common In Anglo-Saxon, and still seen 
iu proper names, signifying son of, native 
or Ilian of; as, Birliiu;, son of Birl; Eliaiii^, 
son <if Elisha; Billing; Walsi/i^ham; 

(6) The noun inu, a meadow, a common 
element in English ^lace-names; as, Dork- 
ing, Wappiiu;, Dccpviff, Ac. (c)The ter- 
mination of the verbal noun, in A. Sax. 
unff; os, clcansiUf;, A. Sax. clmmunQ. 

(d) The present participle ending, repre- 
senting the old ande, ende; as, loviuf/. 

(e) Diminutive for linp; as, farthui^/, in A. 
Sax. /eorthling, feorthung. 

Inga (in'ga), n. A large genus of leguminous 
American trees or sbi‘ub.s, having abruptly 
pinnate leaves, and rather large flowers, 
In globose or spicate umbels ; flattened or 
ruutidisli, often very largo, pods; and seeds 
enveloped In a sweet wnito pulp, which is 
often eaten. 

Ingage (in-gaj'). u.f. [Prefix in, and gage.] 
To engage or pledge to. 

Nibble !»hc was, and thought 
1 stood Shak, 

[In some editions of Shakspere (All's Well 
That Ends Well, v. .3).) 

IngannationKin gan-a'shnn), u. rrt. ingan- 
nare, to cheat.] Cheat; fraud. Sir T. Jirowtie. 
Ingate (In'gat), n. 1. f Entrance; passage in. 

Therein rcsenibling Janus auncient. 

Which hath in charge the innate of the year, Sfenser, 

2. Jn found ing, the aperture in a mould for 
pouring iu fused metal : technically called 
the tsdge. 

Ingathering (lii'gaTii-er-ingy n. The act of 
gathering or collecting together into a place; 
specifically, the act or business of collecting 
and securing the fruits f>f the earth; harvest; 
as, the feast of ingathering. 

Ingelable (fn JeTa-bl), a. [ITcflx in, not, and 
guahle.] Incapable of being congealed. 
Ingeminate (in-je'mi-nat), a. [L. ingemin- 
atiiK, pp. of ingemino, to redouble. Sec the 
verb.] Redoubled; repeated. *An ingein- 
inate expression.* Jer. Taylor. 
Il^eminate(in-Je'ml-nat), V. t. [L. ingemino, 
ingeminatum — in, intens.,and yemino, to 
double, from geminus, twin.] To double or 
repeat. 

He would often ingemimtte the word feace, feacet 

C/arOMdon. 

Ingemination (fn-je-mi-na'shon), n. Repeti- 
tion; reduplication. 

The iteration and insemination of a given effect, 
moving through subtile variations that soinctiuies 
disguise the tlieiiie, Dt Quincey. 

Ingender (iu-jeii'd6r), v.t Same as En- 
gender. 

Iimener,t n. Tlie spelling in some of the 
editions of Shakspere of enginer or 
engineer. Hamlet, ill. 4. 

IngenerablUty (in-]en'6r-a-birM-tl), n. 
Quality of being ingencrable; incapability of 
being engendered. 

Ingeneraole (In-ien^er-a-bl), a. [Prefix tn, 
not, and generahle.] Incimable of being 
engendered or produced. Boyle. 
Ingenerable (in-Jcn'4r-a-bl). a. (Prep, in, 
and generahle.] Capable ox being ingener- 
ated or produced within. 


Ingenerably (ln-Jen'6r-a-bli), adv. So os not 
to be generable. Oudworth. 

L^ienerate (in-jen'er*at), v.t. [L. ingensro, 
ingtmeratum^xn, and genero, to generate.] 
To generate or produce witliiu. 

Noble habits are ingeneraied in the souL Haie. 

IngeneratO (in-1en'^r-&t), a. Generated 
within; inborn; innate; inbred; as, ingen- 
erate powers of body. ‘Qualities ingen- 
erate in his Judgment.' Bacon. 
IngeniOBlty (in-Je'ni-os^i-ti), w. Ingenuity; 
cunuitig. 'Whose cunning or ingtmiosUy no 
art . . . can reach to by imitation.* Cml- 
worth. [Rare.] 

Ing[eniOUS (in-Je'ni-us). a. [L itigeniomts 
—in, and aen, root of gigno, to beget.] 

1. Possesseu of genius or the faculty of iii- 
vontiou; hence, skilful or prompt to invent; 
having an aptitude to contrive, or to form 
new combinations of ideas; as, an ingenious 
author; an ingenious meolianic. 

The more ingenious men are. the more they are 
apt to trouble themselves. Temple. 

2. Pi'oceeditig from, pertaining to, or char- 
acterized by genius or ingenuity; of curious 
design, structure, or mefmanism; as, an in- 
geniuus performance of any kind; an ingeni- 
ous scheme or plan ; an ingenious model or 
machine; ingenioue fabric; ingenious con- 
trivance.— 3. Witty; well conceived; clever; 
us, an ingenious reply.— 4. t Dwelling In the 
mind; heartfelt; mental; Intclloctuiil. 'In- 
genious 8tudie.s. ' Shak. 

The king is mad ; how stiff is my vile sense. 

That I stand up. and have ingenious 
Of niy huge sorrows I Better 1 were distract. 

SAak. 

5.t Ingenuous. 

A right ingeniont spirit, veil’d merely with the 


vanity of youth and wildness. 

Matih at Midnight. 


Old play. 


nent and imminent, president and precedent, ingen- 
uous and ingenious, atul Ihoe words were used or 
rather nrinted interchangeably almost to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. G. P. Marsh. 

Ingeniously (in-Je'ni-us-U), ado. In an in- 
genious manner; with ingenuity; with skill; 
wittily; cleverly. 

IngenioUBness rin-Je'ni-us-nes), n. The 
quality of lieing ingenious or prompt in in- 
vention; ingenuity. 

Ingenitet (in-Jeti^lt). a. [ L. ingenitus- in, 
and genitus, bum.] Innate; inboni; inbred; 
native; ingenera te. 

It is n.'itur.il or ingenite. which comes by some de- 
fect of the organs and over-much brain. Burton. 

Ingenuity (in-jen-u'i-ti), w. [Fr. ing^.nuit^; 
L. ingenuitas, from ingenuus. See Ingenu- 
ous.] 1. Tlie quality or power of ready in- 
vention; quickness or acuteness in combin- 
ing ideas, or in forming new combinations ; 
ingeniousness; skill; as, how many machines 
for saving labour has the ingenuity of men 
devised and constnictedf 2. Curiousness 
in design, the effect of ingenuity; as, the 
ingenuity of a plan or of mechanism. — 
3. t Openness of heart; fairness; candour; in- 
genuousness. See Ingenious, 5. 

On the .sincerity and punctuality of this confession 
1 am willing to depend for all the future regard of 
mankind, and cannot but indulge some hopes, that 
they whom my offence has alienated from me, may 
by this instance of ingenuity and repentance be pro- 
pltmted and reconciled. yohnson. 

—Genius, Wisdom, AhilUies, Talents, Parts, 
Ingenuity, Capacity, Cleverness. See under 
Genius. 

Ingenuous (in-Jen'Q-us), a. [L. ingenuus, 
freeborn, ingenuous - %n, and gen, root of 
gigno, to beget.] 1. Of honourable extrac- 
tion; freeborn; as, ingenuous blood or birth. 

2. Noble; generous; as, an ingenuous ardour 
or zeal. 

If an ingenuous detestation of falsehood be but 
carefully and early instilled, that is the true and 
genuine method to obviate dishonesty. Locke. 

3. Open; frank; fair; candid; free from re- 
serve, disguise, equivocation, or dissimula- 
tion ; used of persons or things ; as, an in- 
genuous mind, an ingenuous man, an in- 
genuous declaration or confession. — In- 
genuous, Open, Frank. Frank relates to 
the speech and manner. That person is 
frank who Is open and unreserved in the 
expression of his sentiments, whatever they 
may be. An open man speaks out at once 
what is upiiermost in his mind. (Openness 
Is the opposite of concealment, reticence, 
or reserve. It is a less active quality than 
frankness; and, while openness is consistent 
with timidity, frankness implies some de- 
gree of boldness. Ingenuous Implies a per- 
manent moral quality. A man may be not 
remarkably frank, yet thoroughly ingenu- 


ous, that is, a lover of integrity and a hater 
of disaimulatiou. Men of retiring manner 
are often truly ingenvkms, for Ingenuous- 
ness is more allied to modesty than to frank- 
ness.— S yn. Open, frank, unreserved, art- 
less, plain, sincere, candid, fhir, noble, 
generous. 

li^nuoUBly (In-Jen'fi-us-li), adv. In an in- 
genuous maimer; openly; fairly; candidly. 
IxigenuoilBneBB(in-Jeii'a-U8-ncs),n. Thecon- 
ditioii or quality of being ingenuous; open- 
ness of heart; frankness; fairness. 

Ingenyt (in'Je-ni), n. [L. ingenivm, innate 
or natural quality— tn, within, and gen, root 
of gigno, to beget. 1 Wit ; Ingenuity. 'The 
production of his ingeny . ' Boyle. 
Ingerminate (in-JCrm^in-at), v.t. To cause 
to germinate or sprout. 

Ingest (In-JestOi v.t. (L. ingero, ingestum, 
to boar or throw into— tn, into, and goro, 
to bear.] To throw into, as the stomach, 
'/tipexfref meats.’ Blackmore. [Rare.] 
Ingestion (in-lest'shon), n. [L. ingestio; Fr. 
ingesHon.] The act of throwing into, as 
into the stomach ; as, the ingestion of milk 
or other food. 

Inglne (in -Jin'), n. Mental endowment; 
abilities: parts; genius; wit; ingenuity. 
[Obsolete and Scotch.] 

Sejanus labours to marry Livia, and worketh (with 
all ittgine) to remove Tiberius from the know- 
ledge of public business. B. yonson. 

Inglrt (iu-gCrt'}, v.t. To engirt; to encircle; 
to gird; to surround; to environ. 

The wreath Ks ivy lli.it ingirts our brows. Prayton. 

Inglrt (in-g^rr), p. and a. Encircled ; sur- 
rounded, environed. 

And caus'd the lovely nymph to fall forlorn 
In Dia, with circumnuous seas ingirt. Pentou. 

Ingle (ing'gl), 71 . [Probably from the Celtic; 
comp. Gael, aingeal, eingeal. Com. engil. 
lire.] l.t Flame; blaze. Ray.— 2. A fire or 
fireplace. | Hcoich. ] 

Inglef (ing'gl), n. [Written also engle; per- 
haps from A. Sax. etige, close, narrow, and 
orimnally meaning one closely connected; 
or from A. Sax. engel, ocngel, an angel.] Ori- 
ginally, a male favourite or paramour in a 
bad sense: subsequently used as a term of en- 
dearment; a mistress; a sweetheart; a friend, 
male or female; an engle. 

Call me your love, your tugie. your cousin, or so ; 
but .sister at no hand. Dekkor. 

Coming as we do 

Fruin's quondam p.'itroiiH, liis dear ingles now. 

Atassinger. • 

^ let (Ing'gl). v.t. To wheedle; to coax. 
ngling feats. ’ Spenser. 
Ingle-cneek(ing^gl'Chek), n. The fireside. 
[Scotch.] 

There, lancly, by the iugle-cheek, 

I sat uiul cyxl the spewing reek. Burns. 

Ingle-nook (Ing'gl-nbk), n. Comer by the 
^e. IScotck] 

Inglobate (in-glObUt). a. In the form of a 
globe or sphere: applied to nebulous matter, 
collected into a sphere by the force of gra- 
vitation. 

Inglobe (iii-gl6b0> v- f- To make a globe of ; 
to make globular or spherical. 

So that Prelaty . . . must be fain to inglobt or in- 
cube hcr&clf among the Presbyters. Milton. 

Inglorious (in-gld'ri-us), a. [Prefix <7i, not, 
and glorious.] 1. Not glorious; not bring- 
ing honour or glory; not accompanied with 
fame or celebrity; without renown; obscure; 
as, an inglorious life of ease. 'The inglori- 
ous arts of peace.* Marvell. 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here msy rest. 

Gray, 

2. ShamefiiLdlsgraceful; {gnnminlous; as, he 
charged his troops with inglorious flight. 
'Inglorioas shelter In a foreign land.* J. 
Pkulips. 

Inglonously (in-gio'ri-us-li), adv. In an 
Inglorious manner; dishonourably; with 
shame. 

XnglorlousnoBS (in-glO'rl-us-nesX n. State 
ofbelng iujxlorious, or without celebrity. 
IngluTua (fU'gWvi-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to the ingluvies. 

Ingluvies (in-gl(i\i-Sz), tt. [L.] In zoof. (a) 
the crop, craw, or goxge of birds. (6) The 
stomach or paunch of ruminant animals. 
Ingoing (in'^-lug), n. The act of entering; 
entrance. 

IngoingCn^gd-ing), a. Golngin; entering, as 
on an olfice, possession, and the like; as» an 
ingoing tenant 

Xkgorn (in-gorJO, v.t Bexav SM Engorge, 
Ingot (in'got), n. [Of disputed. origin. Per- 
■om tn, and A. Sax. geotan, B. gieten, 
twMir Atid originally, flke O. 
mould for running 


G. gieesen, to pour, and ori|dnally, flke O. 
einguMs, meaning the 


Fate, f&r, fat fall; mo, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; fi. Sc. abuue; y, So. tey. 
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harmonloiu; discordant.— /nAattnoNicat re- 
lation, in imuU, that in which a dissonant 
sound Is introduced. 

InliannontOUB (in-hhr-ind'ni-UB). a. [Preftx 
itit not, and hanmniou8s\ Not hanuoiiious; 
uiimusicnl; discordant. 

InliannozliOUBly (indihr-mO'ni-ua-li), adv, 
la an inliarinoinous manner; without har- 
mony; discordantly. 

InhaimonlouBness (in-har-ind'ni-us-nes), 
n. The state or quality of beinti; inhamioiil- 
ous; want of harmony; discord. *The tidiar- 
^mniomnees of a verse.' Tucker, 
Inharmony (in-hjtr'ind-niX n. [Prefix in, 
not, and harmony,] Want of harmony; dis- 
cord. 

Inhauler (in^i^^l-^r), n, A'^aut, a rope em- 
ployed to haul in the Jib-boom. 

Inhearse (in-hdrs'), v.t, Same as Inherse, 

Inhere (In-her'), v.i. prot. pp. inhered; 
ppr. inhering. [L. inneereo —in, an«l hcerco^ 
to stick, to hang.] To exist or be fixed in; 
to be permanently incorporated; to belong, 
08 attributes or qualities, to a subject; to 
be innate; as, colours inhere in cloth; a 
dart inheres in the flesh. 

So fares the soul which more th.*it power reveres 
Man chiiins from God than what in God i/ihrrrs. 

ParneiL 

Inherence, Inherency (in-her'ens, in-her' 
en-si), n. The state of inhering ; existence 
in something. 

Inherent (in-her'ent), a. [L. inheerens, in- 
heerentis, ppr. of inhirreo, to stick in, to in- 
here in. See INHERE.] 1. Sticking fast; ad- 
herent; not to bo removed; inseparable. 
* Teach my mind a most inherent baseness.' 
Shak. -Z Naturally pertaining to; innate; 
as, the inherent qualities of the magnet; 
the inherent right of men to life, liberty, 
and protection. 

1 consider a human soul without education like 
marble in a (lu.^rry, which shows none of its inherent 
beauties till the skill of the Mlisher fetches out the 
colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 
omainental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through 
the body of it. Spectator. 

Stn. Innate, inborn, native, natural, inbred, 
ingrained. 

Inherently (in-her'ent-ll), ado. By inher- 
ence; iuMparably. 

Inherit fin-he'rit), v.t [O.Fr. enhMter, L. 
inheeredito, to inherit, from hasres, an iieir. ] 

1. In law, to take by descent from an ances- 
tor ; to take by suecesslon, as tlie represen- 
tative of the former possessor; to receive, as 
a right or title descendible by law from an 
ancestor at his decease; as, the heir inherits 
the lands or real estate of his father; the 
eldest son of the nobleman inherits his fa- 
ther's title, and the eldest sou of a king in- 
herits the crown.— 2. To receive from a pro- 
genitor as paH of one’s nature ; as, the son 
inherits the virtues of his father; the daugh- 
ter inherits the temper of her mother, and 
children often inherU the constitutional in- 
firmities of their parents. 

Prince Harry is valiant : for the cold bood he did 
naturally m/rrrf/ of his father he hath . . . inamired 
.... with good store of fertile sherris. Shah. 

3. To possess; to enjoy; to take as a posses- 
sion, by gift or divine appropriation; to 
own; to have; as, to inherit everlasting life; 
to itiherU the promises. 

Th«it thou mayest live, and inherit the land which 
the T.ord thy C<xl giveth thee. Dcut. xvi. ao. 

Even such delight 

Among fresh female buds shall you this night 

Inherit at my house. Shah. 

4. t To put in possession; to seize: with of. 

It must be great, that can inherit us 

So much as g/’a tliought of 111 in him. Shah. 

Inherit (in-he'rltx v.i. To take or have as 
an inheritance, possession, or property; to 
come into possmion, as an heir or successor; 
to take the position of heir or heirs. 

Thou shalt not inherit in our father'.H house. 

Judg. xk 9, 

Sometimes with to. 

The children of a deceased son inherited to the 
grandfather in preference to a son or jointly with 
him. Rrougham. 

Inh6ritabmty(in-he'rlt.a-bir'i-ti),n. The 
quality of being inheritable or descendible 
to heirs. Cbfer»d|ge. 

Inherltahle (in-he'rlt-a-bl), a, l. Capable 
of being inhented; transmissible or descend- 
ible from the ancestor to the heir by course 
of law; as, an inherUable estate or title.— 

2. Capable of being transmitted from the 
parent to the child; as, inhsritable qualities 
or infli’roitiea— S. Capable of taking by in- 
heritance, or of receiving by descent; qua- 
lified to inherit 

By attainder . . . the blood of the person attainted 


is so corrupted as to be rendered no longer inherit- 
abU, machstone, 

Ulheritallly (in-he'rlt-a-hli), ode. By inhe- 
ritance; by way of inheritance; so as to be 
inherited or transmitted by inheritance. 

He resumed the grants at pleasure, nor ever gave 
them even for life, much less inheritably. 

Rrougham, 

Inheritance (In-he'iit-ans), n, 1. In law, a 
perpetual or continuing right to an estate 
in a man and his heirs ; an estate which a 
man has by descent as heir to anotlier, or 
which he may transmit to another os his 
heir; an estate derived from an ancestor to 
his heir in course of law. —2. That which is 
or may be inherited. 

And Rachel and Leah answered and said unto him. 
Is there yet any portion or inheritane* for us in our 
father's house! Gen. xxxi. 14 . 

3 . A possession received by gift or without 
purchase; a permanent or valuable posses- 
sion or blessing; especially, that wfiich is 
enjoyed or to be enjoyed as the reward of 
righteousuesB. *The inheritance of the 
saints.’ Col. i. 12. *Tho earnest of our in- 
heritance.* Kph. 1. 14.-4. Possession; owner- 
ship; acquisition. *For the inheritance of 
their loves.' Shak, 

Against the which a moiety competent 

Was gaged by our king which h.ttt return'd 

To the inheritance of Fortinbras 

Had he been vanquisher. Shah. 

Inheritor (In-he'rit-^rL n. An heir; one 
who inherits or may hiiierit. 

Inheritress, Inheiltriz (in-he'rit-res, in- 
lie'rit-riks), n. An heiress; a female who 
inherits or is entitled to inherit after the 
death of her ancestor. 

Jiianna II., the inheritress ot the n.imc, tlu; throne, 
the licentiousness, and the misfortunes of h^anna 1. 

Miitnan. 

Inherltrlcet (in-he'rit-ris), n. An heiress. 

Inheres (in-liars'), v.t. To put or place in a 
horse; to inclose in or as in a funeral monu- 
ment, cofiin, or the like. 

See where he lies, ipthersed in the arms 

Of the most bloody nurser of his harms t Shah. 

Inhesion (in-he^zhon), n. [L. itiheesio, in- 
hassionis, from inhtmreo, to stick in, to inhere 
in.] The state of existing or being fixed in 
something; inherence. 

Inhiatlon f (in-ht-a'shon), n. [L. inhiatio, 
inhiationis, an opening of the mouth, from 
inhio, to ^ape, to stand with open mouth- 
in, and h\o, to gape.] A gaping after; eager 
desire 

Inhibit (in-hi'b!t), v.t, [L. inhibeo, inhibit.- 
urn, to hold or keep in, to restrain— m, in, I 
and Aabeo, to have or hold.] 1. To restrain; 
to hinder; to check or repress. 

Their motions also are excited and inhibited . , . 
by the objects without them. Benttey. 

2. To forbid; to prohibit; to interdict. 

All men were inhibited by proclamation at the 
dissolution so much as to mention a parliament. 

Clarendon. 

Inhihiter (In-hi'bit-^rX n. One who inhi- 
bits; specifically, in Scots lawj a person who 
takes out inhibition, as against a wife or 
debtor. 

Inhibition (in-hi-bi'shon), n. [L. inhUntio, 
inhibitionis, from inhibeo, to restrain. Bee 
iNUliilT.] 1. Tlie act of inhibiting or state 
of being inliibited; prohibition; restraint; 
embaigo. 

Paul Wentworth moved to know whether the 
queen's coiiiiiiand and inhibition that they should no 
longer dispute of the matter of succession, were not 
against their liberties and privileges. HaUam. 

2. In law, (a) a writ to forbid or inhibit a 
Judge from farther proceedings in a cause 
depending before him; commonly, a writ 
issuing from a higher ecclesiastical court to 
an inferior one, on appeal (6) In Scots law, 
(1) inhibition a^imt a debtor is a writ pass- 
ing under the signet, whereby the debtor or , 

K Inhibited is prohibited from contract- ' 
ny debt which may become a burden 
on'' his heritable property, or whereby his 
heritage may he attached or alienated to 
the prejudice of the Inhibitor's debt. (2) In- 
hibition aaainst a wife at the instance of a 
husband Is a writ passing the sianet which 
prohibits all and sundry from transacting 
with the wife or from giving her credit 
Ihhlhitory (in-hi^ii-to-ri). a. Prohibitory. 
Inhlld6»t v,t, (Perhaps allied to leal. heUa, • 
to pour.] To TOUT in. Chaucer, 

Ihluya (in-hlv^ v,t. To put into a hive; to 
hive. 

Inhold (in-hdld'X e.t. pret A m, inhetd, 
[Prefix in, and heid.] To have inherent; to 
contain in Itself. (Bare.) 

Light . . • which the tua imhsUUth and casteth fotth. 


Inhhldart (in-hOWdr), n. An Inhabitant 
Spenser, 

Zimoop (in-hfipO, v. t, [Prefix in, and hocp, ] 
To confine or inclose in any place. Shot. 
Ilih08pitalAe(in-ho8'pit-a-bl\a. [Preftx in. 
not, and hospitable,] Not hospitable: (a) 
not disposed to entertain strangers gratuit- 
ously ; declining to entertain guests, or en- 
tertaining them with reluctance ; on in- 
hospitable person or people, (h) Affording 
no conveniences, subsistence, or lAelter to 
strangers. •Inhospitable rocks and barren 
sands.* Druden, 

Inhoapltableneaa (In hos'pit-a-bl-nes), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and hospitablencss,] The 
quality of being Inhospitable : (a) want of 
hospitality or kindness to strangers; refusal 
or unwillingness to entertain guests or 
strangers without reward; (6) want of shel- 
ter, sustenance, or comfort to strangers. 
Inhoapitahly (In-hos'pit-a-bli), adv. In an 
inhospitable manner; uiikiiidly; illiberally. 
Inhoroitallty (ln-hos'pit-al''l-ti), n. Inhos- 
pitableness (which see). 

Inhuman (in-hfi'man), a, [Prefix t*n, not. 
and human.] Not human : (a) destitute of 
the kindness and tenderness that belong to 
a human being ; cruel ; barbarous ; savage ; 
unfeeling; as, an inhuman person or people. 

Princes and peers attend I while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. Pope. 

(b) Marked with cruelty; as, an inhutnan 
act.— S yn. Cruel, unfeeling, pitiless, niercl- 
lesB, savage, barbarous. 
InhumailltyjCin-hfi-man'i-ti), n. [Fr. inhu- 
manity, ] state of being inhuman ; 

cruelty; barbarousness. 

Man’s inhumanitv to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. Bums, 

Even bear*baiting was esteemed heathenish and 
unchristian; the sport of it, not Che inhumanity, 
gave ollcnce. , Hume. 

InhnnMLvily (in-hu'man-li), adv. In an In- 
human manner; with cruelty; barbarously. 

Inhumatef (in-hum'at). v.t pret. App. in- 
humated; ppr. inhximating. To inhume. 
Inhumation (In-hfim-a^shoti), 11 . 1. The act 
of burying; iuteriiient.— 2. In chem. amethod 
of digesting substances by burying the ves- 
sel containing them in warm earth or a like 
substance. 

Inhume (in-hfimO, v.t pret A pp. inhumed; 
ppr. inhuming. [ Fr. tnAiimer, L. itthumo, 
inhumatum—in, in, and humus, the ground, 
akin to hoxno, man. ] 1. To bury ; to inter ; 
to deposit in the earth, as a dead body. 

No hand hit bones shall gather or inhume. Pope. 
2. In chem. to digest iii a vessel surrounded 
with warm earth, or the like.— 3.t To serve 
as a tomb for. Sir T. Herbert 
Inia (ini-a), n. A genus of Cetacea belong- 
ing to the dolphin family, containing only 
one known species, /. botiviensie, remark- 
able for the distance at which it is found 



Inia boliviensts. 


from the sea, frequenting the remote tribu- 
taries of the river Amazon, and even some 
of the elevated lakes of Peru It has bristly 
hairs on its snout, and is from 7 to 12 or 14 
feet long. 

Znlal (In^i-al), a. Of or pertaining to the 
inion or ridge of the occiput 
ZnlmaglnaDia (in-lm-ajm-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and im^nabte.] Unimaginable; 
inconceivable. Pearson. 

Tnfiwioa.1 (in-im'lk-al), a. [L. <nimioifs-~tn, 
not, and amicus, friendly.] 1. Having the 
disposition or temper of an enemy; un- 
friendly : chiefly applied to private enmity, 
2. Ad verm; hurtful; repugnant * Savage 
violences inimical to oommerce.' Ward. 
Inimioality (in-imTk-al'T-ti), n. The state 
of being inimical; hostility; unfdendlineia. 
TfilmtCftlljr (in-lmlk-al-li), adv. In an in- 
imical, adverse, or unfriendly manner. 
Znimlooust (in-imTk-ns). a. inimloil. *In- 
imisota to the stomach.' Evelyn. 
Hdmltahlllty (In-ima-ta-Ml'l-tiX fi. The 
Quality of beuur inimitable* 
miiiite1ile(^m'l-ta-bl>o. [Prefix in, not 
•ad imitaU*.] Not inmblo: inoamUo m 
being tmlUtod or ooptod; nupaMHiig lnil> 
tatton; $t, MmitabU tmuty or exoMbno*; 
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au inimitable description ; inimitable elo- 
quence, 

What is most excellent is most inimifahU, 

Denham. 

InlmltableneBB (in-im'i-ta-bl-nes), n. In- 
imitabllity. 

Inimitably (in-lml-ta-bll), adv. In an in- 
imitable manner; to a degree beyond imita- 
tion. 

Charms such as thine, intmiiabiy ftrcat. Broome. 
Inion (in'i-on), n. [Gr. inwn, the nape of 
the neck.] In anaf. the ridge of the occiput. 
IniquitOUB (in-i'kwit-usX a. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by iniquity; unjust; 
wicked; as, an iniquitotie bargain; an ini- 
quitoue proceeding. 

We can hardly pronounce Mary's execution to 
have been so wholly tPtig nitons and uiiwarranttible 
as it has been represented. Haltam. 

Syn. Wicked, unjust, unrighteous, nefarious, 
criminal. 

IniquitouBly (in i^kwit-us-li), adv. In an 
iniquitous manner; unjustly; wickedly. 
Iniquity (in-fkwi-ti), n. iniquiU^ L. 
iniqnita8--iniqmi8, unequal, unjust, from 
in, not, and cetnim, equal. 8eo £quiTY.] 

1. Want of equity ; a deviation from recti- 
tude; absence of equal or just dealing: gross 
injustice; unrighteousness; as, the iniquity 
of war; the invguity of the slave-trade. 

But the inignify of oblivion blindly scattcreth her 
poppy, and deals with the memory of men without 
the distinction of merit to perpetuity ; who can but 
pity the founder of the pyramids t Sir T. Browne. 

There is a greater or less probability of a happy 
Issue to a tedious war, according to the righteousness 
or inanity of the cause for which it was commenced. 

Smalridge. 

2. A particular deviation from rectitude; a 
sin or crime; wickedness; any act of injus- 
tice. 

Your iniquities have separated beta^een you and 
your God. Is. lix. a. 

3. In Seats law, an obsolete expression usu- 
ally applied to the decision or an inferior 
judge who has decided contrary to law, in 
which case he is said to have committed in- 
iquity.— 4. The name most commonly given 
to the character who was the personification 
sometimes of one vice and sometimes of 
another Jn the old 'Moralities' or moral 
plays. Ho was sometimes named after the 
peculiar vico he personifled, but generally 
bore the name simply of 'Iniquity.' He was 
the buffoon of tho pieces, his chief employ, 
ment being to make sport with the devil, 
leap on hisback, and belabour him with his 
dagger of lath till he made him roar. In- 
iquity was the prototype of tho more modem 
Punch, clown, and harlequin. 

That was the old way, gossip, when Iniquity came 
in, like Hokos Pokos, in a Juggler's Jerkin, with false 
skirts, like the knave of clubs. B. yonson. 

InlquOUBt (ind'kwus), a. [L. iniquus—in, 
not, and asquus, fair. Impartial.] Unjust; 
wicked; iniquitous. Sir T. Browne. 
Inirrltabiuty (in-ir'rit-a-biri-ti), n. The 
quality of being inirritable; good-nature. 
Inirrltable (in-iririt-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
md irritable,] Not irritable; good-natured; 
in physiol, not susceptible of irritation or 
contraction by excitement. 

Inlrrttattva (in-iririt-at-iv). a. [Prefix in, 
not. and irritative,] Not irritative; not ac- 
companied with excitement; as, an inirrif- 
ative fever. 

InlBlet (indlO, v,t [Profix in, and isle.] To 
surround; to encirolo. 'Jnisled in his arma' 
Drayton, 

TtiittM.1 (in-PshalX a, [Fr., from L. initialis, 
from initium, beginning, from ineo, initum, 
to go In— in, in, and eo, Hum, to go. ] 

1. Placed at the beginning; standing at the 
head; as. the initioi letters of a word.— 

2. Of or pertaining to the beginning; begin- 
ning; Incipient; as, the initial symptoms of 
a disease. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the pre- 
eenratlon of health and cures many intWa/ diseases. 

/fortqy. 

Tfittta.1 (in-i'shid), n. The first letter of a 
word; a person’s uiifiiiisare the first letters 
in proper order of the words composing his 
name. 

tiitafiai fin-Pshal), v.i, pret. A pp, initiatled; 
ppr. initialliny. To put one's initials on or 
to; to sign or mark by Initiala 
Initially (in-i^shal-lf), adv. In an initial 
manner; in an incipient degree; by way of 
beginning. 

Our Lord did iHitieity sad In part exercise those 
liinetione upoa earth. 


mttlatd (ind'shi-atX v,t. pret A pp. initi- 
ated; ppr. inUiaiina, [L. inilfo, inmifttm, 
to begin, to initiate, from MHum, a be- 


ginning, from ineo, initum, to go into, to 
enter upon, to begin— sn, into, and eo, to go.] 

1. To begin or enter upon; to introduce; to 
set afoot; to make a b^inning with. 

Many secret designs only initiated then, and not 
executed till long after. Ciarendott. 

2. To guide or direct by Instruction in rudi- 
ments or principles; to introduce; to let 
into secrets; to indoctrinate. 'To initiate 
hiiyiupil into any part of learning.' Locke, 

3. To Introduce into a society or organiza- 
tion; to admit. 

He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before he 
was one and twenty. Spectator. 

Initiate (In i'shi-at), v.i. To do the first 
act; to perform the first rite; to take the 
initiative. 

The king himself initiates to the pow'r. 

Scatters with quiv'ring hand the sacred flour. 

Pope. 

Initiate (in-i'shi-at), a. [L. initiatus, pp. of 
initio. See tho verb.] 1. Unpractised; new. 
'The initiate fear that wants hard use.' 
Shak. [The passage quoted seems to give 
the only instance of this use.]— 2. Initiated; 
begun; commenced; Introduced to a know- 
ledge of; instructed in. 

To rise in science, as in bliss, 

Initiate in the secrets of the skies ! roun^. 

In law, a man is said to become initiate 
tenant by courtesy in his wife's estate of 
Inheritance on the birth of issue capable of 
iiiheritlng tho same, his estate not being 
consummate till the death of the wife. 
Ini^te (in-i'shi-at), n. Ono who is initi- 
ated. 

Initiation (in-i'shi-&"shon), n. [L. inUiatio, 
initiationis, from initio. Bee INITIATE.] 
Tho act or process of initiating; introduction 
to or first acquaintance with something; as, 
the ceremony of introducing one into a new 
society, by instructing him in its princi|)les, 
rules, or ceremonies. * A late initiation into 
literature. ’ Pope. 

Silence is the first thing that is taught us at our in- 
itiation into the sacred mysteries. tV, Broome. 

Initiative (in-i'shi-at-iv), a. Serving to in- 
itiate; initiatory. 

Initiative (in-fshi-&t-iv), n. [Bee Initiate.] 

1. An introductory act or step; the first 
active procedure in any enterprise ; be^n- 
ning; first essay; as, he took the iniiiatxve. 

The undeveloped initiatives of good things to come. 

Is. Taylor. 

2. Power of commencing; power of taking 
the lead or of originating; thus, in legisla- 
tive assemblies constituted so as to comprise 
more than ono chamber, or more than one 
distinct and co-ordinate power, that branch 
of the legislature to which belongs of right 
the power to propose measures of a par- 
ticular class is said to have the initiative 
with respect to those measures. 

Initiatory (in-i'shi-a-to-rl), a. l. Of or per- 
taining to or suitable for a beginning or 
introduction; introductory; as, an initi- 
atory step.— 2. Initiating or aei*ving to in- 
itiate; introducing by instruction, or by the 
use and application of symbols or cere- 
monies. 

Two initiatory rites of the same general import 
cannot exist together. y. M. Mason. 

Initiatory (in-Pahl-a-to-ri), n. Introductory 
rite. 

Baptism is a constant initiatory of the proselyte. 

/.. Addison. 

Inition (in-i'riion), n. [L.Ii. initio. See In- 
itiate.] A beginning. 

Here 1 note the inition of my lord's friendship with 
Mountjoy. Sir R, Nannton. 

Inject (in-Jekt'), v.i. [I^. injido, injectnm, 
to throw into, to inject— ^n. Into, and Jaeio, 
to throw.] 1. To throw in; to dart in; as, 
to inject anything into the mouth or stom- 
ach.— -a To cast or throw in general. 

They surround 

The town with walls, and mound inject on mound. 

PetM, 

Injection (In-jek'shon), n. [L. injeetio, in- 
Jeetionis, from injieio. See Inject.] 1. The 
act of injecting or throwing in. as the for- 
cible throwing of a liquid medicine into a 
cavity of the body by a syrii^ or pipe.— 
a That which is injected or thrown in, as 
a liquid medicine thrown into a cavity of 
the body by a syringe or pipe; a clyster.— 

8. In anat. (a) tne act of filling the vessels 
of an animal body with some coloured sub- 
stance, In order to render visible their fig- 
ures and ramifications. (6) The preparation 
itself thus formed by injection. —4. In steam- 
erMnes, (a) the act of throwing cold water 
into the condenser of a steam-engine. (6) The 
cold water thrown into a condenser to pro- 


duce a vacuum.— /qjscfion eoek. In a steam- 
engine, the cock by which cold water is 
thrown into a condenser. — Injection eon- 
denser, a vessel in which steam is condensed 
by the direct contact of vtaXoT.— Injection 
engine, a steam-engine in which the steam 
Is condensed by a jTet of cold water thrown 
into the condenser.— pipe, a pipe 
through which water is injected into the 
condenser of a steam-engine, to condense 
tho steam.- /njeefion water, the water thus 
thrown. 

Injector (in-jekt^6r), n. One who or that 
iimich injects; specifically, an apparatus for 
supplying the boilers of steam-engines, es- 
pecially the boilers of locomotive engrines, 
with water. Its main superiority over the 
feed-pump consists in the fact that it works 
equally well whether the engine is running 
or at rest, whereas tho feed-pump acts only 
while it is running. 

Injeer (in-jeri], v.t. [Fr. ttingircr, to meddle 
or interfere, L. ingerere—in, in, and gero, to 
carry.] To insinuate; to introduce by in- 
direct or artful meana [Bcotch. ] 

A strattigeiii from first to last, to injeer into your 
confidence some espial of his own. Sir IP. Scott. 

Injelly (in-jclli), v.t. To deposit or Incor- 
porate as in a jelly. [Rare.] 

Like fossils in the rock, with golden^olks 
Imbedded or injetlied. Tenttyson. 

Injoln (in-join'), v.i. Same as Enjoin. 
Injolnt (in-joint'), v. t. To unite together as 
^th joints; to join. Shak, 

I^ucundityt (lu-jfi-kund'i-ti), n. [L. in- 
jucunditas, from injueundus, unpleasant- 
in, not, andjueundus, pleasant.] Unpleas- 
antness; disagreeablenesB. Coekerarn, 
Injlldlcable (in-jfi'di-ka-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and judicable.] Not cognizable by u 
judge. Bailey. [Rare.] 

Injudicial (iu jfi-di'shal), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and judicial.] Not judicial; not ac- 
cording to the forma of law. 

InJudlmouB (in-ju-di'shus), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and jndicunu.] Not judicious: (a) void 
of Judgment; actii^ without Judgment; un- 
wise; as, an injudicious person. 'An inju- 
dicious biographer.' Murphy, (b) Not ac- 
cording to sound judgment or discretion; 
unwise; as, an injudicious measure. Syn. 
Indiscreet, inconsiderate, incautious, un- 
wise, rash, hasty, imprudent. 

InJudloiouBly (in-ju-di'shUB-li), adv. In an 
injudicious manner; unwisely. 
InJudiOiOUBneBB (In-Ju-di^shus-nos), n. 
The quality of being injudicious or unwise. 
Ilriunctlon (in-jungk'shon), n. [L. injunc- 
tio, injunetionis, from injungo, to enjoin-— 
in, ana iungo, to join.] 1. The act of enjoin- 
ing or directing; direction.— 2. That which 
is enjoined; a command; order; precept. 

For still they knew, and ought to have still remem- 
bered. 

The high injunction not to taste that fruit. 

Milton. 

3. In law, a writ or process granted by a 
court of equity, and in some cases under 
statutes by a court of law, whereby a party 
is required to do or to refrain from doing 
certain acts, according to the exigency of 
the writ. 

Injure (in'jAr), v.t. pret. App, injured; ppr. 
injuring, [Fr. iiritirier; L. injurior, from 
injuria, injury. See Injury.] To do harm 
to; to impair the excellence, value, strength 
of, and the like; to hurt; to damage: (a) to 
hurt or wound, as the person; to impair 
soundness, as of health. (6) To damage or 
lessen tho value of, as goods or estate. 
(c) To slander, tarnish, or Impair, as reputa- 
tion or character. (^ To impair or dimfnisli, 
as happiness, (a) To give pain to, as sen- 
sibility or feeling; to grieve. (/) To impair, 
as the intellect or mind. 

Injure, t n. injury. Chaueer. 

Injurer (in'jer-6r), n. One who or that 
Ilyich injures or wrongs. 

The upright Judge will coitntenance right, and dis- 
countenance wrong, whoever be the injurer or suf- 
ferer. Atterbury. 

InJurieOB Qn-Jfi'ri-us), a. [L. fn, 

not, and pie, juris, right. Justice, law.] 
1. Tending to injure (in all its senses); hurt- 
ful; harmful; as, injurious to health, to 

R roperty, to reputation, to happiness, to the 
Mlings, to the mind, and the like; that 
which impairs rights, or prevents the enjoy- 
ment of them, is ittfuriaus; violence Is in- 
jurious to the person, as bitemperanoe is to 
the health; indolence Is it^furioue to pro- 
' ; the iftfurioui oonsequenoes of sin pr 
r suspicion of cowardice is in- 
■oldler'a character; obscure 


sne neuw; inc 
nerty; the ittfu 
loUv; the very i 
Purina to a k 
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hints, M well as open detraction, are some- 
times ifijurimts Uy reputation. * Injurious 
appellations' 2.t Overbearing; in- 

solent: applied to persons. 

Not half so bad as thine to En£:1and*s king. 

Injurious duke, that thrcatcst where's no cause. 

mjliriOttBly (in-lil'rl-us-li), ode. In an in- 
jurious or hurtful manner; wrongfully; hurt- 
fitUy; with injustice; mischievously, 
mjimoiuneas (In-jQ^rl-us-nesX n. The 
quality of being injurious or hurtful; in- 
jury. 

Uljliry (in'Jh-ri), w. IL. injuria^ from tn- 
jurius. See Injukioub.] 1. That which 
injures (in all its senses); that which brings 
harm; that which occasions loss or diminu- 
tion of good or value; mischief; detriment; 
damage. 

The noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers. 

And injury and outr.igc. Milton. 

Many times we do tnjury to a cause by dwelling 
upon trlHing arguments. Watts. 

*2.t Abusive speech or language. 

Casting off the respects fit to be continued between 
great kings, he fell to bitter invectives iigain.st the 
Prench king; and spake all the injuries he could 
devise of Charles. Bason. 

InJUBtioe (in-jtis'tls). n. [Fr., from L. tn- 
jiistitia —in, not, and jtnffifia, justice. 1 Want 
of justice or etiui ty ; any violation of another's 
rights, as fraud in contracts, or the with- 
holding of what is due; iniquity; wrong. 

If this people ( the Athenians ) resemble Nero in 
their extravagance, much more did they resemble, 
and even exceed, him In cruelty and injustice. 

Burke. 

Ink (ingkO> n. [0. £. soke, ivke, O. Fr. enque 
(Fr. encte, with r interfioliited ), Tr. en- 
caut, from L. eneauetum, the purple ink 
with wliich the Homan emperors signed 
their edicts, frqra <ir. enkauatos, burned in 
- en, in, and kaio, to burn.] 1. A coloured 
liquid, usually black, used for writing, print- 
ing, and the like. Common (black) writing 
ink is generally made of an infusion of galls, 
copperas, and gum-arabic. The colouring 
matter is the tannogallate of iron, which 
is suspended in water by gum-arabic; a little 
logwood is generally added to deepen and 
improve the colour. Sulphate of copper is 
occasionally added to ink, but is rather in- 
jurious than otherwise. For copying ink. 
a Attle sugar is added, which prevents its 
drying rapidly and perfectly. - 2. A pigment, 
as China or Indian ink.^iAihographie ink, 
an ink used for writing on stones or for 
transferring autographically from paper to 
stone: it is a composition of viigin wax, dry 
white soap, tallow or lard, shellac, mastic, 
and lamp or Paris black. - ‘Marking ink, an 
ink used for marking linen and other kinds 
of cloth, and not liable to bo obliterated by 
washing. It generally consists of nitrate of 
silver coloured with sap-green, Indian ink, 
or some other colouring mutter, and is 
thickened with gum.— ink is maile 
by boiling linseed-oil, and thimlng it about 
a minute, and mixing It with lampblack, 
with an addition of soap and resin.— Ink 
/or the roUing press, is made with linseed-oil 
burned as above, and mixed with Frankfort 
black.— /ndian or China ink. See under 
Indian,— ink, a liquid used in 
writing, which exhibits no colour or appear- 
ance ull some other means are used, such 
as holding It to the fire, or rubbing some- 
thing over it. Solutions of cobalt thus 
liccome blue or green, lemon juice turns 
brown, and a very dilute sulfuric acid 
blackena 

Ink (ingk), v.t To blacken, colour, or daub 
with ink. 

Ink (ingk), ft. The socket of a mill-spindle. 
Ink-bag, Ink-Bao(ingka)iw.ingVsakyn. A 
bladder-shaped sac, found in some dibran- 
chiate ccphalopods, containing a black and 
viscid fluid resembling ink, by ejecting 
which, in case of danger from enemies, they 
are enabled to render the surrounding 
water opaque and thus to conceal them- 
selvea This fluid is to some extent used 
for drawing under the name of sepia, from 
the genua which first supplied it for com- 
merce. 

Ink-blurred (Ingk^bl^rd), a. Blurred or 
darkened with ink. 

Ink-bottle (ingklliot-l), n. A bottle for 
holding ink. 

lbk-flflb(ingkfldi), n. The cuttle-fish. 
Ink-|da88 (ingk'glasX n. A glass vessel for 
holding ink. 

Inkholder (ingk^flld-6rk n. A vessel for 
holding ink; an ink-botue. 


Ibkhoni (ingk'hom), n. [Ink and horn; 
horns being formerly used for holding ink.] 

1. A small vessel used to hold ink on a writ- 
ing table or desk, or for carrying it about 
the person.— 2. A portable case for the in- 
struments of writing. 

IlUchom (ingk'hom), a. Pedantic; high- 
soimding. *Inkhom terma* Hole. ‘ Ink- 
horn mate, a fellow that carries an inkhom; 
a scribbling, bookish, or pedantic man. 

And ere that we will suffer such a prince, 

So kind a father of the commonweal. 

To be disgraced by an inkhom mate. 

We and our wives and children all will fight. 

.^hak. 

Ibklnees (ingk^i-ncs), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being inky. 

Inklng-roller (ingk^ing-rol-^rV n. A soft 
tough roller made of glue and treacle, and 
supported on a spindle, used bf letterpress- 
printers to supply the types with ink. 
Inking-table Ongk'ing-ta-bl). n. A table 
on which to spread the ink and supply the 
inklng-roller with the requisite quantity 
dining the process of printing. 
Ink±ag-trOUgb (ingk'ing-trof), n. 1'hc re- 
serve from which an iiikhig-rollcr is sup- 
plied with ink. 

Inkle (ing^kl), n. ligneul, strong 
thread used by shoemakers; ^Mngle, lingan, 
then, by loss of I, ingle, inkle, from L. limnn, 
flax.] 1. Formerly, a particular kind of 
crewel or worsted, with which Indies worked 
flowers, &c. -2. A sort of broad linen tape. 
Inkling (ingk'ling), n. IFrom O.Fr. ensilin, 
inclination, disiiosition ; or perhaps from a 
Fr. enefin, inclin, from en or in, and cXin, a 
wink.] 1. A hint or whisper; an intima- 
tion. 

They have had inkling this fortnight what wc in- 
tend to do, wliicli now well iihow 'em in deeds. 

Shak. 

2. Inclination: desire. Orose. 

Inkmaker (ingk'mak-^r), n. One whose 

occupation is to make InlL 
Inlmit (iii-nit'), v.t. iPreflx in, and knit,] 
To knit in. 

Inknot (in-not'), v.t. [Prefix in, and knot . ] 
To bind as with a knot 
Ink-pot (ingk'potX n. An inkholder. Swift. 
Ink-eac. Sco l nk-baq. 

Inkstand (ingk^stami), n. A vessel for hold- 
ing ink and otlier writing utensils. 
Ink-stone (Ingk'stdn), n. A kind of small 
round stone of a white, red, gray, yellow, 
or black colour, containing a (juantlty of 
native vitriol or sulphate of iron; used in 
making ink. 

IlA-well (ingk'wel). n. An Ink-bottle fitted 
into a hole in the top of a writing-desk. 
Inky (ingk'J), a. Consisting of ink; cjontain- 
ing ink; smeared or blackened with ink; 
resembling ink; black. 

Strewed were the streets around with milk-white 
reams, 

Flowed ail the Canongate with inky streams. 

Bvron. 

Inlaoe (in-Iks'), v.t. pret. pp. inlaeed; ppr. 
inlacing. [Prefix tn, and lace.] To work 
in, as lace; to embellish, as with lace. See 
Enlace. 

Inlagary.t Inlagationt (in-la' ffa-ri, in-ia- 
ga'suon), n. [Barbarous lAtinized forms 
from in and law, to correspond with uflo- 
garia, udagatitm, for outlawry.] A restitu- 
tion of an outlaw to the protection and 
benefit of the law. 

(in-lad'), pp. of inlay (which see). 
Inland (inland), a. [In and land.] 1. In- 
terior; remote from the sea; as, an inland 
town or lake. 'In this wide inland sea* 
Spenser. --2. Carried on within a country; 
domestic, not foreign; as, inland trade or 
transportation; inland navigation. --8. Con- 
fined to a country; drawn and payable in 
the same country; aa an inland bill of ex- 
change. distinguished from a foreign bill, 
which is drawn in one country on a person 
living in another. — 4. t Oppose to tqpland, 
the ^d expression for rustic: hence, some- 
what refined or polished; oivllized. 

An old relifflout unde of mine taught me to speak, 
who was in ms youth an inland man. Shah. 

Tnia.wii (in'land),ade. In or towards the In- 
terior of a country. 

Tnlaml (In'land), n. 1. The interior part of 
a oountiy. ' Far to the inland retired.* 
Milton.—2. In feudal law, demesne land; 
that which was let to tenants being deno- 
minated outland. 

In|e.iide r (in'land-dr), n. One who lives in 
the interior of a country, or at a distance 
from the sea. 

Inlandleht (inOand-ish), a. Denoting some* 
thing inland: native. 

DUapIdate dn-la'pi-dftt), v.t [L. in, Into, 


and lapis, lapidis, a stone.] To convert into 
R stony substance; to petrify. [Bare. } 

Some natural spring waters will intapidaie wood. 

Bacon. 

Inlaxd (In-likrd'), v.t. Same as Bfdard. 

Inlaw (in-laO. v.t. [Prefix in, into, and law.] 
To clear of outlawry or attainder. Baom. 

Inlay (in-lk']L v.t pret. A pp. inlaid; ppr. 
inlaying, [In and lay.] To lay or insert 
in ; to ornament or diversify by Inserting 
pearls, precious stones, metals, fine woods, 
ivory, Ac., in a groundwork of some other 
material. 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patiiies of bright gold. Shak. 



The sloping of the moonlit sward 
Was d.‘iina»‘Work and deep inlav 
Of braided blooms uninown, which crept 
Adown to where the waters slept. 7'enftyson. 

miayer (in-Ia'dr), n. The person who in- 
lays, or whoso occupation it is to inlay. 
Inleague (in -log'), v.t [Prefix in, and 
league.] To ally or form an alliance with; 
to unite. 

With a willingness iuleafue our blood 

With his, for purchase of full growth in friendship. 

Bord. 

Inlet (In'let), n. [Something let in.] 1. A 
passage or opening by which an incloseii 
place may be entered; place of ingress; en- 
trance; as, the senses are the inlets of ideas 
or perceptions into the mind. 

Doors and windows, inlets of men and of light, I 
couple together. tPo/ten. 

2. A bay or recess in the shore of the sea, or 
of a lake or large river; a narrow strip of 
water running into the land: a creek: a 
channel. ' Glaring sand and tfUets bright. * 
Tennyson.— 3. Any material inserted or in- 
laid; inlay. Simmonds. 

Inletter (in-let'6r), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
letter.] To engrave with letters. Feltham. 
Inlier (in-ll'^T), n. In geol. a portion of one 
formation completely surrounded by an- 
other formation that rests upon it: opposed 
to outlier. 

Inlighten (in-lit'n), v.t Same as Enlighten. 
Inliet (in-listO. See Enlist. 
mioific (in-lokO» v.t [Prefix in, and lock.] 
To lock or inclose one thing within another. 
Inlumlne (in-lfim'ln), v.t Same as Enlu- 
mine. 

Inly (in'll), a. [Prep, or adv. in, and -fp.] In- 
ternal; interior; secret. 'Didst thou but 
know Uie inly touch of love.* Shak. 
Inl^(in'liXadv. Internally; inwardly; within; 
in the heart; mentally; secretly; as, to be 
ifUy pleased or grieved. 

Her heart with Joy unwonted in/y swelled. S^ser. 

Inmantle (in-man'tl), v.t. [|*reflx in, and 
mantle.] To enwrap, as in a mantle; to en- 
shroud. 

The dewy night had with her flrosty shade 
InmantUd all the world. G. Fktehor. 


Inmate (tn'mat), n. [Tn or inn and mate.] 
A person who lodges or dwells in the same 
house with another: one who occupies any 
place: often used of the occupants of hos- 
pitals, asylums, prisons, Ac. 

So spake the enemy of mankind. Inclos'd 
In serpent, inmate bad I MiUon. 

Inmate (in'mat), a. Admitted as a dweller 
in the same place of residence; residing in 
a place, '/ntaafe guests.' Milton. [lUure.] 

None but an inmmie foe could force us out 

Drydeu. 

Tniti eah (in-mesh'X v.t [Prefix in, and 
mesh.] To bring within or involve in 
meshes, as of a net. 

Znmew (in-md'). v.t [Prefix in, and mew.] 
To inclose, as in a mew or cage. * Inmew 
the town below.' Beau. A FI, 

Inmoit (in'mdstl a. [A. Bax. Innema, in- 
nemest, a superlative of the prep, or adv. 
in. See Hindnost.] Farthest within ; re- 
motest from the surface or external part 

The silent, slow, consuming flres, 

Which on my inmost vitals prey. Addison. 

Uin (In), n. [A. Sax. snn, Mne, a chamber, 
a house, an inn; Icel. inni, a house, from 
inn, within. From. the prep. in. See In.] 

1. t A house; a dwelling; hence, habitation; 
residence; abode. 

Therefore with me ye may take up your inn 
For this same nlgnt, mpenior, 

2. A house for the lodging and entertain- 
ment of travellers. 


Where'er 1. , 

In every inn he finds a home. 


Comke. 


a In England, a college of munldpel or 
common law professors and students. See 
below, Inne if Oowrt-^f The town rest- 
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denco of a person of ouality; a hotel; as. 
Leloester Infu-^Inm qfChancery, collegesin 
which young students formerly began their 
law studies. These are now occupied chiefly 
by attorneys, solicitors. Ao,—Inm of Court, 
colleges or corporate societies in London, 
to one of which all barristers and serjeants- 
at-law and ail aspirants to these dignities 
must belong; also, the buildings belonging 
to these societies in which the members of 
the inns dine together, and barristers have 
their chambera Of these inns there are four, 
the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple. Lin- 
coln's Inn, and Gray's Inn. 

Innt (in), v.i. To take up lodging; to lodge. 

Where do you intend to tnn to-night f Addison^ 
IniLtc.t. To lodge and entertain. Chaucer. 
Innate (in-nat'>, a. [L. imxatwt, from in- 
naueor, to be bom in— 1», in. and naueor, to 
be bora.] 1. Inborn; native; natural. 

2. Derived from the constitution of the 
mind, as opposed to being derived from ex- 
perience; OB, innate ideas.— 3. Indof. grow- , 
ing upon anything by one end, as an anther 
which is Joined by its base to the fllameut. I 
Innate (in-nato* V.t To bring or call into 
existence; to inform. 'The flrst innating 
cause.' Maraton LRare-1 
Innatedt (in'n&t-ed). a. Innate; inborn. 

In the true regard of those innated virtues, and 
fair parts, which so strive to express themselves in 
you, I am resolved to entertain you to the best of my 
unworthy power. B. Jonson. 

Innately (in-natli), adv. In an innate man- 
ner. 

Innatenesa (in-n&t'nesX n. The quality of 
being innate. 

Innatlyet (in-nat'iv), a. Native or natural. 

* His innatice port.' Chamnan. 
Innaylgatfla (in-na'vig-a-ul), a. [Prefix in. 
not, and iMvigohUA That cannot be navi- 
gated; impassable by ships or vessels. ' The 
innaoigable lake.' Dryien. 

Innavigably (in-na'vig-a-bli), adv. So as 
not to be navigable. 

InnCit prep. In. Chaucer. 

Inn6,t In.t n. A house; habitation; lodg- 
ing. Chaucer; Spenaer. 

Inner (in'Cr). a. [A. Sax. innera, compar. 
form from in.] 1. Interior; farther inward 
than somei^ig else; as. an inner chamlier; 
the inner coui't of a temple or palace.— 2. In- 
terior; internal; not outward; as, to refresh 
the inner man. Sometimes, in this sense, 
applied to the spiritual partof man's nature. 

This attracts the soul. 

Governs the inwr man, the nobler part. Milton. 

3. Not obvious; dark; esoteric; as, an inner 
meaning.— /nner House, the name given to 
the chambers in which the first and second 
divisions of the Court of Session hold their 
sittings in Edinburgh; applied also to the 
divisions themselves, and used in contradis- 
tinction to the Outer House, in which the 
lords ordinary sit to hear motions and 
oauBoa All causes commencing in the Court 
of Session in regular form, by summons, 
leiten of suspension, or advocation, reach 
the Inner House after passing through the 
Outer House. 

Innoreatbt a. auperl. Inmost. Chaucer . 
Innerlyf (in'Cr-lIx adv. More within. 
InnermOit (ln'6r-m6at), a. Farthest iu- 
waM; most remote from the outward part. 
Xliner-|)0Ult6 (In^dr-plat), n. In arch, the 
wall -plate In a double-plated roof, whicli 
lies nearest the centre of the roof, the other, 
or outer-plate, having its side nearer the 
outer surface of the wall. 

Innar-poflt (in'6r-p5st), n. In HiipAmMing, 
a piece brought on as the fore-side of the 
main-post^ and generally continued as high 
as the wing-transom, to seat the other tran- 
soms upon. 

Inner-aquare (in^dr-dcw&r), n. The edges 
forming the internal right angle of a car- 
penter s square, 

InnanrEtlon (In-n^rv-fi'shonX n. [Prefix tn, 
not, and nerve.] A state of nenrelessness. 
Innervation (m-nerv-e^shon), n. [See in- 
NARTK. j 1. Act of innerving or strengthen- 
ing.— 2. In physiol, the properties or fnne- 
tions of the nervous system ; the nervous 
influence neoessaiy for the maintenance of 
life: a special activity exerted in any part 
of the nervous system. 

mnerve jCin-nerv'), v.t [Preilx Ai, and 
none.] To give nerve to; to invigorate; to 

Innholdor (InliAld-trX n. i, A person who 
beeps an inn or house for the entertainment 
ef iraveUen; aainnkeeper: ataveraer. Viwi- 
bok^sandvictaallers.* ikMen.— 2. t An in- 
habitant. Speneer. 


I n nin g (In'ingX n. l. The ingathering of 
grain.— 2. pL (a) in cricket, the time or turn 
for using the bat» whether in the case of an 
individual player or of a side. * AU-Muggle- 
ton had the flrst inmnpa' Dickens. Hence— 
fy. the term a person Is in oflice or the like. 
(0) Lands recovered from the sea. 
umlB (in'nis), n. Another form of Snnia 
(which seeX 

Innitency (in-ni'ten-si), n. [From L. innitor, 
to lean upon— in, on, and nitor, to lean.] 
A resting upon; pressure. iSftr T. Browne. 
Innixlont (in-nik'Bhon),n. [FromL. innitor, 
innixua, to lean or rest upon— in, and nitor, 
to depend, rely.] Incumbency; a resting 
upon. Derham. 

Innkeeper (in'kep-6r), n. The keeper of an 
inn ; an innholder ; a taverner. * The red- 
nose innkeeper at Daventry.' Shak. 
Innocenoe (In'ud-sens), n. [Fr., from L. in- 
noeeniia, from innoeem, innoee'idia, harm- 
less— in^ not, and nocens, ppr. of noceo, to 
hurt, from root of neeo, to kill; ^lox, night] 
1. Properly, freedom from any quality that 
can injure; iuuoxiousness; harmlessness; as, 
the innocenoe of a medicine which can do no 
harm.— 2. In a moral sense, freedom from 
crime, sin, or guilt; untainted purity of 
heart and life; unimpaired integrity. 

Enjoyment left nothing to ask.—*nHOcettct left no* 
thing to fear. yaknsou. 

3. Freedom from the guilt of a particular 
sin or crime. —4. Simplicity; mental imbe- 
cility; Ignorance. Shak.--h. The state of 
being lawfully conveyed to a belligerent, or 
of not being contraband of war; as, the in- 
nocence of a cargo or of any merchandise. 
Innocency t (in'uo-aen-si), n. Same as In- 
nocence. Shede. 

Innocent (in'nd-sent). a. [L. innoeenc, inno- 
eentis, harmless. See Innocence.] 1. Pro- 
perly, not noxious; not producing injury; 
free from qualities that can injure; harm- 
less; Innoxious; as, an innocent medicine or 
remedy. —2. Free from guilt; not having 
done wrong or violated any law; not tainted 
with sin; pure; upright. *The aidless inno- 
cent lady, his wished prey.* MiUcn.—Z. Free 
from the guilt of a particular crime or evil 
action; as, a man is innocent of the crime 
charged in the indictment.— 4. Lawful; per- 
mitted; as, an innocent trade. — 5. Imbe- 
cile; idiotic.— fi. Not contraband of war; not 
subject to forfeiture; as, innocent goods 
carried to a belligerent nation.— SVN. Harm- 
less, innoxious, inoffensive, guiltless, spot- 
less, immaculate, sinless, pure, unblamable, 
blameless, faultless. 

Innocent (in'nd-sent), n. 1. One free from 
guilt or harm; an innocent person. 

Also in thy skirts is found the blood of the souls of 
the poor innootnij. Jcr. ii. 34. 

2. A natural; a simpleton; an idiot. 

There be three kinds of fool, mark this note, gentle- 
men. Mark it, and understand it. . . .An innecent. 
a knave-fool, a fool politick. Beau. 6* FI. 

—Maaaaers or daughter of the innocents, 
(a) the murder of the children of BeGilehem 
by Herod, as recorded in Mat. ii. 16. (6) In 
parliamentary dang, the abandonment, to- 
wards the end of the parliamentary session, 
of the bills introduced by government that 
are not sufficiently advanced to pass during 
that session. 

Innocently (in'nO-sent-li). adv. In an inno- 
cent manner; liarnilessly; guilelessly. 
lnnocent*8-day (in'nO-sents-da), n. A 
church festival celebrated on the 28th of 
December, in commemoration of the infants 
murdered by Herod. 

Innocua (in-nok'fi-a), n. pi. [L. , pi. neut. of 
innoctttjs, innocent.] One of the three sec- 
tions into which the colubrine snakes are 
divided, according as they are venomous or 
otherwise, the other two sections being the 
Suspecta and Venenosa. In tills section the 
superior maxilliB are provided with solid 
teeth only, and there are no fangs. It com- 
prises the common ringed snake of Britain 
and the boas and pythons of warm climates. 
Innoeuity (in-nok-fi'l-tix U. The state of 
being innocuous; harmlessness. 

Innocuous (in-nok'Q-ns), a. [L. fnnoeutit— 
in, not, and noeuua, hurtful, from noceo, to 
hurt.] Harmless; producing no ill effect; 
innocent; as, certain poisons used as medi- 
cines in smw quanuUes prove not only 
innocuous, but beneficial. 

Innocuously (in-nok'fi-tts-liXoffv. In an in- 
nocuous manner; without harm: without 
injurious effects. 'Where the salt sea tn- 
nocuously breaks/ Wordsworth. 
Xnnoouousnoaa nn-noka-us-nesX n. The 
state or quality of being innocuous ; harm- | 


lesiness; thequallty of being destitute of mis- 


in- 
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nodus, & knot.] To binef up’or indude, as 
in a knot 

Those which shall do the contfary, we do ifuisdate 
with the like sentence of anathema. FulUr. 

Innominalilo (in-nom'in-a-blX a. [L. inno- 
minabilis—in, not, and nominabilis, that 
may be named, from nomino, to name, from 
nomsn, a name.] Not to be named. 
Innominata (in-nom'in-i^'ta), n. (L., fern, 
sing, of innominatus, nameless. 8 m Inno- 
minate. 1 In anat. the innominata arte- 
ria, that is, the branch given off to the liglit 
by the arch of the aorta, which Bubseanently 
divides into the right carotid and right sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Innominate (in-nom'in-at), a. [L. innomi- 
natus—in, not, and nominatua, named, pp. 
of nomino, to name, from nomen, a name.J 
Having no name; anonymous. 
Innoiiunatum(in-nomTn-&'^tum),a. [L. flee 
Innominate.] In anat. each of the lower 
bones of the pelvis is called os innomina- 
turn, because the three bones of which it is 
originally formed— viz. the ischium, ilium, 
and the os pubis— grow together and form 
one complete bone, which is thus left name- 
less. 

Innovate (In'no-vSt), v.t. pret. A pp. inno- 
vated; ppr. innovating. [L innovo, inno- 
vatum, to renew — in, intens., and novo, 
to make new, from novus, new.] 1. To 
change or alter by introducing something 
new. ^ 

From his attempts upon the civil power, he pro- 
ceeds to inmesMte Cod's worship. SsoBt. 

2. To bring in by way of something new. 

Every moment alters what Is done. 

And innevatu some act till then unknown. Dtydtfi. 

[Innovate, v.t is now scarcely used.] 
Innovate (in'nd-vat), v.t. To introduce no- 
velties; to make changes in anything estab- 
lished: with on or in; as, it is often danger- 
ous to innovate on the customs of a nauon. 
'To innovate in public forms of worship.* 
Jcr. Taylor. 

Innovation (in-no-v&'shon), n. [L. innova- 
tio, innovationis, from innovo. flee Inno- 
vate. ] 1. The act of innovating. ^ ■ 2 . Change 
made by the introduction of something new; 
change in established laws, customs, rites, 
or practices. 

The love of things ancient doth argue stayedness ; 
but levity and want of experience maketh apt unto 
t’MffovaticMs. Hooker. 

3. In Scots law, a technical expression sig- 
nifying the exchange, with the creditor's 
consent, of one obligation for another, so as 
to make the second obligation come in the 
place of the flrst, and be the only subsisting 
oblintion against the debtor, both the ori- 
giniu obligants remaining the same. Called 
often Novation. In hot. a young shoot 
which has not completed its growth: 
dally applied to the young shoots of i 

Innovaiioillft (in-nC-va'shon-ist), n. One 
who favours or introduces innovations. 
Innovative (In'nd-v&t-iv), a. Introducing 
or tending to introduce innovations; char- 
acterized by innovations. Fitatedward Hall 
Innovator (in'nd-vat-Cr), n. One who inno- 
vates; an introducer of clianges. 

Time it the greatest innovator. Btuon. 

He was an innotMUor by virtue of rdecUng inno- 
vatii>ns. Do QuMoey. 

Innoxious (in-nok'shuaX a. [L. imioxiue— 
in, not, and noxius, hurtful, from noceo, 
to hurt.] 1. Free from mischievous quali- 
ties; innocent; harmless; as, an innoeeUms 
drug. 

Innoxious games are often seen on the hnir of men's 
heads and on horses’ manes. Sir K. Dishy ^ 

2.t Free Orom crime; pure; innocent. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage, 

The good man walked innoxious through his age. 

Popr 

Dinoxloukly (in-nok'shus-ll), cKfv. In an 
innoxious manner; harmlessij. 
InnoxioaBnoSB (in-nok'shus-nesX a. The 
state or quality of being innoxious; hariii- 
lessness. ' The danger or the innowiausness 
of any and every manuscript.* Miss Burney. 
InnubiloUB (in-niFbtl-us), a. [L. innubilis, 
cloudless— in, not, and nubua, a cloud. J 
Free Itom clouds; clear. BlcusU. [Bare.] 
binusndo (in-nfi-en'dCX ^ [From L. inntio, 
to give a nod— in, and root nu, to nod, seen 
in nutus. niuio, abnuo. Or. neuB, to nod.] 

1. An obuqne hint; a remote intimation or 
reference to a person or thing not named. 

Mercury . . . owns it n narriage by aa inmuonth. 

Doyden. 

t. In law, a word formerly used In Latin 
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pleadingB, and now, in the present English 
lorms^ to point out the person or thing 
meant or referred to a pronoun; as, he 
{innuendo the plaintiff, that is, meaning 
the plaintiff) did so and so. 

Innuent (In'nQ-entX a. fL, innusna, innu- 
entie, ppr. of innuo. See Innuendo.] Con- 
yeying a hint; insinuating; significant 

Xnnni^n. rEsklmo.] The people: the name 
by which the Eskimo call themselves. 

The Eskimo do not speak of themselves by the 
name so commonly aiven them by foreigners, but 
simply and proudly as IftHutt, that is. ' the people,' 
as tnough they were the only people on the face of 
the eann. Quart. Htv. 

Innumerabllity. Innumerableneas (in- 
nu'm^r>a'bil''i-ti,in-nu'm^r-a>bl'nes),n. state 
of being innumerable. 

Innumerable fin-uu^mdr-a-bll, a. [L. innu- 
mrrabiftg— prefix in, not, and tiumerabilUt, 
that can be numbered, from numero, to 
number. See Number.] Not to be count- 
ed; that cannot be enumerated or numbered 
for multitude; hence, indeftnitely, very nu- 
merous; countless. 

Cover me, ye pines 1 
Ye cedars, with innumtrabie bouglis 
Hide me, where 1 may never see them more I 

Milton. 

Syn. Countless, numberless, unnumbered. 

Innumerably (in-nd'm^r-a-bli), ado. With- 
out number. 

InnumerouB (in-nu'm6r-us), a. [L. innu- 
mtrua, countless— in, not, and numerue, 
number.] Too many to be counted or num- 
bered; innumerable. *This close dungeon 
of innumeroua boughs.* MUton. 

The palpitating angel in his Sesh 

Thrills inly with consenting fellowship 

To those tnnumervui spints who sun themselves 

Outside of time. £. If. Broivninj^. 

Innutrition (in-nu-tri'shon). n. [Prefix in, 
not, and nutrition.] Want of nutrition; 
failure of nourishment 

It has already been shown that the belief espressed 
by WolIT in a direct connection between fructification 
and innuiritiont is justified inductively by many facts 
of many kinds. H. Spencer. 

Innutritions (in-nO-tri'shus), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and nutritioua.] Not nutritious; not 
supplying nourishment; not nourishing. 

InnutritlTe (In-n&'tri-tiv), a. [Preak in, 
not, and nutriJtiae.] Not nourishing. 

Inobedienoef (In-d-heMi-ens), n. [Prefix in. 
not, and obedience.] Disobedience; neglect 
of obedience. * Inobedienee to this call of 
Christ* Bp. BedeU. 

Inobedientf (in-O-bS'di-enU, a. [Prefix in, 
not, and obedient ] Not yielding obedience; 
neglecting to obey. 

InoDSorvable (in-ob-z6rv'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and obaervable.] That cannot be 
seen, perceived, or observed. 

Inobservance (in-ob-zerv'ans), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and ^aervanee.] Want of observ- 
ance; neglect of observing; disobedience. 

* Drowsy inobaervanee and carelessness.' 
Barrow. 

Inobservant (in-ob-z«iVant), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and obaervant ] Not taking notice; not 
quick or keen in observation; heedless. 

Inobservatlon(in-ob'serv-a"Bhon),Yi. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and obaervation.] Neglect or 
want of observation. 

These writers are in all this guilty of the most 
shameful inobservation. Shmlfford. 

Inobtrusive (In-ob-trO'siv), a. iPreflx in, 
not, and obtruaioe.] Not obtrusive. Cole- 
ridge. See Unobtrusive, which is most 
used. 

Inobtmsively (in-ob-tro'siv-li), adv. Un- 
obtrusively. 

Inobtrusiveness (in-ob-trb'aiv-nes), n. The 
quality of being not obtrusive. 

Inocarpln O-no-kiU^pin), n. A red colouring 
matter contained in the Juice of Jnocarpua 
edulia, a tree growing in Tahiti. 

InOOGUpatlon(in-ok^u-pa*'shon),n. [Prefix 
in, not, and vcctipation.] Want of occupa- 
tion. Sydney Smith. 

Inoceramus (i-nO-se'ra-musX n. [Gr. ia, 
inoa, a fibre, and keramoa, a tile, shell.] A 
mollusc only known in a fossil state, re- 
sembling in its general appearance the Os- 
tracett. but more nearly the genus Oryphna. 
It is highly characteristic of the cretaceous 
formation in Europe, America, and India 

Inooulablo (in-ora-la-bl), a. l. That may 
be inoculated.— 2. That may communicate 
disease by inoculation. 

Inocular (In-ok'fi-l^rX a. In entom. a term 
applied to the antenna of insects when in- 
serted in the angle of the eya 
Inoculate (in-ora-l&t), v.t pret. A pp. in- 
oeulated; ppr. inoculating. (L. inoeuto, in- 
oeukUum, to ingraft an eye or bud of one 


tree into another— in, into, and oeulua, an 
eye.] 1. To bud ; to perform the operation 
of budding upon; to insert, as the bud of a 
tree or plant In another tree or plant, for 
the purpose of growth on the new stock; as, 
to inoeiUate a stock with a foreign bud.— 
2. In med. to communicate a disease to a 

G irson by introducing infectious matter into 
s blood, generally by puncturing tlie skin; 
as, to inoculate a person with the matter of 
small-pox or cow-pox ; hence, generally, to 
infect, to contaminate. 

The foulest vices were consecrated to the service 
of the gods, and the holiest ceremonies were inocu- 
lated with impurity and sensuality, y. A. Fronde. 

Inoculate (In-ok'fi-l&t), v.t To propagate 
by budding; to practise inoculation. 
Inoculation (in-ok'u-la'^shon), n. [L. inoeu- 
latio, inoculationia, from ifioeulo. 8oa IN- 
OCULATE ] 1. The act or practice of insert- 
ing buds of one plant under the bark of 
another for propagation.— 2. In med. the 
act or practice of communicating a disease 
to a person in health by introducing tlirough 
puncture contagious matter into his blood; 
the introduction of a specific animal poison 
into the blood by puncture or through con- 
tact with a wounded surface ; as, inocula- 
tion with the small-pox; ifioeulation with 
the poison of glanders. In medical prac- 
tice inoculation has been limited chiefly to 
the communication of the small-pox, with 
the Intention of preventing a subsequent 
attack of small-pox of a severer type, but 
this is now illegal in Britain, vaccination 
being used instead. See Vaccination. - - 
Inoculation of graaa landa, in ngri. a pro- 
cess which consists in preparing the soil 
as if it were to be sown down with grass 
seeds, but covering it first with small frag- 
ments of turf taken from the best old pas- 
ture land, after which nass seeds mixed 
with clover are scattered over the surface, 
and the field Is rolled to press down the turf 
and press in the seeds. The design is to pro- 
duce a luxuriant crop of grass, 
lopcil^tor (in-ok*u-lat-6r), n. A person 
vmo inoculates; one who propagates plants 
or diseases by inoculation. 

Inodlatet (in-6*df-&t), v.t. [L. in. into, and 
odium, hatred.] To make hateful. 

The ancieiiter members nf her communion . . . 
have been of late represented, or rether reprobated, 
under the inodiating^ character of high churchmen. 

South. 

Inodorate (in-6*d^r-at), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and odorate. ] Having no scent or odour. 
Inodorous (in-o'der-us), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and odoroua.] Wanting scent; having no 
smelL 

The white of an egg it ... an inodorous liquor. 

Arbutnnot. 

InOdorousneaE (in-O'd^r-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being inodorous; ab- 
sence of odour. 

Inoffenaive (in-of-fens'iv), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and offemive,] 1. Giving no offence or pro- 
vocation; causing no uneasiness or disturb- 
ance; as, an inoffenaive man; an inoffenaive 
answer; an imffenaive appearance or sight. 
2. Harmless; doing no injury or mischief. 

Thy inojfinsive satires never bite. Dryden. 

3. Not obstructing; presenting no hinder- 
ance. [Rare and {K^tlcal.] 

From hence a passage broad. 

Smooth, easy, iftojffknsive, down to hell. Milton. 

Inaffenslvely (in-of-fens'iv-li), adv. In an 
inoffensive manner; without giving offence; 
without harm; in a manner not to offend. 
InoffeiLBlyeneEE nn-of-fens'iv-neB),n. Harni- 
lessness; the quality of being inoffensive or 
not offensive. 

What ia the ground of this their pretended inojlrn- 
sivenessf Bp. If alt. 

Inofficial Gn-of-fl'shal), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and oJlcM.] Not ofllclal; not proceeding 
from the proper officer; not clothed vrith 
the usual fonns of authority, or not done in 
an official character; as, an inofficial com- 
munication; inofficial inteUigence. 

Pinckney and Marshall would not make inuPtciai 
visits to discuss official business. Pickering. 

Inofficlally (In-of-fl'shal-ll), adv. In an in- 
official manner : without the usual forms, 
or not in the official character. 

Inoffleions (in-of-H'shus), a. [Prefix tn, not, 
and offiaioua.] Regardless of natural obli- 
gation; contrary to or not in accordance 
with duty. 

I.et not a father hope to excuse an inofficioua dis- 
position of his fortune, by alleging that every man 
may do what he will with hb own. Patep. 

Up, thou tame river, wake, « 

And from thy liquid limbs this slumber shake : 
Thou drown St tnyself in ineffleiont sleep. 

B. fontoM. 
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[In second extract perhaps » It. inofficioao, 
uncivil, inattentive.]— inq^ious teatament 
in tote, a will contrary to a parent's natural 
duty, by which a child is unjustly deprived 
of its Inheritance. 

Inolite (in'o-lltX n. In mineral carbonate 
of lime; calcite. 

Inoperation t (in-o'pe-ra'*8hon),n. [h.inope- 
ror, to effect— m, on, and eperor, to work.] 
Agency; influence 

A true temper of a quiet and peaceable estate of 
the soul upon good grounds can never be attained 
without the inoperanon of that Holy Spirit from 
wh^ perfect jtvln^^ro- 

moperative (in-o*pe-rat-iv), a. [Prefix tn, 
not, and operative.) Not operative; not ac- 
tive; having no operation; producing no 
effect; as, laws rendered inoperative by ne- 
glect; inoperative remedies. 

The processes by which * mouse* was changed into 
* mice,' and * speak into * spoke ' are now inoperative. 

Latham. 

Inopercular (ln-6-p6r'kQ-16r), a. fL. tn, not, 
anu operculum, a lid.] In eoncA a term 
applied to certain univalve shells, as having 
no operculum or lid. 

Inop6rcalata(in-6-p6r^ku-la*^ta),n.^. [See 
Inopercular.] The division of puimonate 
gasteropoda In which there is no shelly or 
horny plate (operculum) by which tlie shell- 
aperture is closed when the animal is with- 
drawn within it. 

Inopinablet (in-op'in-a-bl), a. [L. inopina- 
6tfw- tn, not, and opirwr, to suppose, ex- 
pect.] Not to be expected. Latimer. 
Inopinate f Gn-o^pin-at), a. [L. ingpinatua, 
not expected— tn, not, and gpinattu, sup- 
posed, imagined, from gpinor, to suppose.] 
Unexpected. 'Casuall and inopinate cases.’ 
Timers Storehouse (quoted by Latham). 
Inopportone (in-op^por-tfin;, a. [Prefix in, 
Tkol, and opportune; L. inopportunua. See 
Opportune. j Not f>pportune: inconvenient; 
unseasonable. * No visit could have been 
more inopportum.* Hook. 
inopportunely (in-op'por-tfin-11), adv. In 
an Inopportune manner; unseasonably; at 
an inconvenient time. 

Inopportunity (ln-op'por-tfln*'l-ti), n. (Pre- 
fix tn, not, and opportunity. ] Want of oppor- 
tunity; unseasonableness. [Rare.] 
InoppreBBiYO (In-op-pres'iv), a. [mflx in, 
not, and oppreasive.] Not oppressive; not 
burdensome. 

InoPUlent (in-opTi lent), a. [Prefix in. not, 
and i^lent] Not opulent; not wealthy; 
not affluent or rich. 

Inordlnacry (in-or^din-a-sf), n. [From I'nor- 
dinate.] Deviation from order or rule pre- 
scribed; irregularity; disorder; excess or 
want of moderation; as, the inordinacy of 
desire or other passion. •Inordinacy and 
immorality of inftid.' Jer. Taylor. 
Inordinate (in-oi'din-kt), a. [L. inordinatua 
—in, not, and ordinatua, well-ordered, or- 
derly, from ordino, to regulate, from ordo, 
ordmia, a regular series.] Irregular; dis- 
orderly; excessive; Immoderate; not limited 
to rules prescribed or to usual bounds; as, 
an inordinate love of the world; inordinate 
desire of fame. •Inordinate vanity.' Burke. 
Inordinately (in-or'din-dt-llX adv. in an 
inordinate manner; irregularly; excessively; 
immoderately. 

As soon as a man desires anything inordinaMy, 
he Is presently disquieted In himself, yer. Taylor. 

lnordinateiie8B(in'Or'din-&t-nesXn. Devia- 
tion from order; excess; want of modera- 
tion; inordinacy; intemperance in desire or 
other passion. 

Inordlnation (in-or-dln-&'shon), n. [L. t'n- 
ordinatio, inorainaHonia, disorder, from in- 
ordinatua. See Inordinate.] Irregularity; 
deviation from rule or right. 

Every inordination of religion that Is not In de- 
fect, b properly called supersUtion. yer. Taylor. 

Inorgaoio (In-or-ganm a. [Prefix in, not. 
and organic. ] Devoid or organs; not formed 
with tne organs or instruments of life ; as, 
the inorganic matter that forms the earth's 
surface.— /fiofyanio hodiea are such as have 
no organs, as minerals. 

Inorganie substances never live. Chemically, they 
may be simple or compound, such combinatlont 
usually forming binary or ternary compounds. Their 

S hysi^ condition may bo solid, fluid, or gaseous; 

ut they are homogeneous In texture, that is, any de- 
tached portion exactly resembles the remainder in 
composftlon and properties. They may be amor- 
phous, without distinct forms; or crystalline, that Is, 
having distinct geometrical forms, hounded by plane 
surfaces which nave a deflnlte relation to each other. 
They Increase by the sddition of like particles to 
their surfoee, which Is termed accretion or JuxMpo- 
sition. Their atoms are at rest, unless set in motion 
by sonic physicsl force acting from without : they ini- 
tiiite no change or motion. Madan. 

..mtm. ..I .■■■■■■ I 
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~—Iiwr^n%c ehemtitry, the chemistry of the 
elements other than carbon. See Cuibjiis- 

TRY. 

Inorgaidoal.(ln-or.gan'lk-al).a. Inorganic. 
ItlOrgaiUcallsr(in-or-gim'ik-ia-U),a^^ With 
out organs or organization. 

Inanailifrt 6n-or-gan'i-ti), n. The quality 
or state of being inorganic. ‘ The inorgan- 
tig of the soul.' Sir T, Browne. 
bQrgaiiliatlon(in-or'gan-iz-&''shon), n. 
The state of being inoiganized; absence of 
organization. 

Inorgaalied (in-or'gan-Izd), a. Not having 
oiganlo structure; void of organs, as earths, 
metals, or other minerals 
Inorthography (in-or-thog'ra-fl), 91. [Prcflx 
tn, not, and orthography. ] A deviation from 
correct orthography. Feltham. 
Inosculate (in*os'ka-l&t), v.L IL. in, and 
oeeulor, oeetuatiAs, to kiss. See Osculation. ] 

1. In anat to unite by apposition or con- 
tact; to unite, as two vessels at thoir ex- 
tremities ; to anastomose ; as, one vein or 
artery inosculates with another ; a vein m- 
osculatee witli an artery. Hence, said of any 
channels or passages running the one Into 
the other. ' Drear, dark, inosculating lanes. ' 
Crabbe.-^2. To run into one anotlier; to 
form the complements of each other. 

The several monthly divisions of the Journal may 
tHMCHlaie, but not the sever.il volumes. Dt Quincry, 

InOBCttlate (fn-os'kQdat), V.L pret. A pp. 
inosculated; ppr. inosculating. To unite, 
as two vessels in an animal body. 'Into 
which (i^terios) are inosculated other ves- 
sels.' Berkeley. 

InOBCOlation (in- 08 lcd-la"shon). n. 1. The 
union of two vessels of an animal body at 
their extremities, or by contact and pei^or- 
ation of their sides, by means of which a 
communication is maintained, and the cir- 
culation of fluids is carried on; anastomosis. 

2. An incorporating or assimilating union; a 
blending. 

XnOBiO On-os'ik), a. [Or. is, inos, force, 
nerve, muscle, fibre.] In chetn. a term ap- 
plied to an acid found in the mother-liquor 
of the preparation of creatine from flosh- 
luice. It is uncrystallizable, easily soluble 
In water, and has a very agroeable flavour 
of broth. 

InOBlte (in'os-ft), n. [See INOSIC.] (CsHisO^.) 
A saccharine substance, isomeric with glu- 
cose, found in the muscular substance of 
the heart, in the lungs, kidneys, brain, Ac. 
In ' Bright's disease ' it has been found in the 
urine, and it exists also in several plants. 
In-OWer (in-ourO, adv. [In, and ower, that 
is, over.J Nearer to any object; close to; 
forward ; opposed to ottf-oiaer. [Scotch.] 
Xnoaddlgable (in-oks'id-lz-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and occidizable.] In ehem. that can- 
not be oxidized or converted into an oxide. 
Xn-pemijr and Out-penny (in'pen-ni and 
ouvpen-ni), n. Money paid by the custom 
of some manors on alienation of tenants, Ac. 
m plstoet (in plasO, ode. There. Spejiser. 
In pOBie (in pos'se). [L. ] In possibility of 
bemg. See In Essr. 

Itt-pi Ut (in'put), n. Contribution, or share in 
a contribution; balance in change of money. 
[Scotch.] 

ulQUartatlon (In-kwgr-ta'shon), n. In 
metal same as Quartation (which sec). 
Xnqueat (inlfwest), n. [0,Fr. engueste; Fr. 
en^te, from L. inquisitue, pp. of inquire, 
to seek after— in, and quasro, to seek, to 
search.] 1. Inquiry; search; quest. 

This is the laborious and vexatious ingnesi that 
the soul must make after science. South. 

2. In English law, (a) a Judicial Inquiry espe- 
cially an inquiry held before a Jury, (h) The 
Jury itself.— Coroner's inguest, an inquest 
held on the bodies of such as either die, or 
are supposed to die, a violent death. For 
this purpose the coroner of each county is 
empowered to summon Jurymen out of the 
neighbourhood, and witnesses. See Coronbr. 
—inqusst of q/lee, an inquiry made by the 
sovereign's oflioer, a sheriff, coroner, or 
eseheator, concerning any matter that en- 
titles the sovereign to the possession .of 
lands or tenements, goods or chattels. It 
is made by the aid of a Jury of no determi- 
nate numi>er. 

Dumlett (in-kwI'etX ut. [Prefix in, not, 
and quiet} To disturb; to trouble. 
Inqubiatlonf (in-kwl-et-d^shonX n. Dis- 
turbance. Sir T, ElyoL 
lhM|lll0tade(in-kwreM^ [Fr., hromL. 
ifiguistolo— in. notjmd^iseuifo, quietude,* 
quist, rest.] Disturbed state; want of 
quiet; restlessness; uneasiness, either of 
body or mind; disquietude. Bffron, 


Inquilllie (In'kwI-lIn), n. [L. inquilinus, an 
inhabitant of a place which is not his own.] 
An insect that lives in an abode properly 
belonging to another, as certain insects that 
live in galls made by the true gall-lnsocts. 
Duittlliata (inicwin-ftt), v.l [L. inquino, 
inquinatum, to defile— in, and O.L. eunire, 
to void excrement. ] To defile; to pollute; to 
contaminate. Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
Duquinatlon (In-kwin-a'ahon), n. The act 
of defiling, or state of being defiled; pollu- 
tion: corruption. Bacon. [Rare.] 
Inqulrable (in-kwir'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being inquired into; subject to inquisiUoii 
or inquest 

There be many more things uiquirabit by you. 

Jtacon. 

Inquire (in-kwlr^), v.L pret. A pp. inquired; 
ppr. inquirifig. [L. inquire, to seek after— 
tn, into, and guofro, to seek. ] 1. To ask a 
question; to seek for truth or information 
by asking questions. 

We will call the dumsel, and Muguirr at her mouth. 

Gen. xxiv. 57. 

2 . To seek for truth by aigumont or the dis- 
cussiou of questions, or by investigation.— 
Inquire has 0 / before the person asked ; as, 
inquire of them, or of him. It has com- 
monly one or other of the prepositions 
about, after, concerning, for, into, and for- 
merly of, before the subject of Inquiry. 

He sent llador.*)m his son to king David, to in- 
guiro qfhis welfare. x Chron. xviii. 10. 

For thou dost not inguire wisely concerning this. 

Heel. vii. 10. 

When search is to be made for particular 
knowledge or information it is followed by 
into; as, the coroner by Jury inquires into 
the cause of a sudden death. When a place 
or person is sought, or something hid or 
missing, /or or after is commonly used ; as, 
inquire for one Saul of Tarsus ; he was tn- 
quiring for or after the house to which he 
was directed ; inquire for the cloak that is 
lost ; itiquire for or after the right road. 
Written also Enguire. 

Inquire (in-kwfr'), v.t 1. To ask about ; to 
seek by asking; to make examination or 
inquiry respecting; as, he inquired the way. 

Having thus at length inguired the truth concern* 
ing law and dispense. Milton. 

2.t To caU; to name. 

Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly iptguire. 

Spenser. 

Inqulrendo (in-kwlr-en'dd). [L ] in law, 
an authority given In general to some per- 
son or persons, to Innuire into sometliing 
for the advantage of the crown. 

Inquirent (in-kwlr'ent), a. [L. inquirens, 
inquirentis, ppr. of inquire, to seek after. 
See Inquire.] Making inquiry; Inquiring; 
wishing to know. 

Delia*s eye, 

As in a garden, roves, of hues alone 
Inquirent, curious. SMonstone. 

Inquirer (in-kwir'dr), n. One who inquires, 
searches, or examines; an investigator. 
Inquiringly (in-kwir'ing-ll), adv. in an 
inquiring manner; by way of inquiry. 
Inquiry ( in-kwPri ), n. (FTom inquire, like 
expiry from expire.'^ 1. The act of imiulr- 
ing; a seeking for information by asking 
questions ; interrogation. 

The men which were sent from Cornelius had made 
inquiry for Simon's house, and stood before the 
gate. Acts x. 17. 

2. Search for truth, information, or know- 
ledge; research; examination into facts or 
principles by proposing and discussing 
questions, by solving problems, by expert 
ments or other modes; as, inquirvea about 
philosophical knowledge. 

I have been engaged in physical ingnirits. Locke. 
8. A question; an interrogation; a query; as, 
address your inquiries to me, sir.— TFrtt of 
inquiry, a Judicial process addressed to 
the sheriff of the county in which the venue 
in the action Is laid, stating the former pro- 
ceedings in the action, and commanding 
the sheriff that by the oath of twelve honest 
and lawful men of his county he diligently 
inquire what damages the plaintiff has 
sustained, and return the inquisition into 
court. This writ is necessary after an Inter- 
locutory Judgment, the defendant having 
let the proceedings go by default^ to ascer- 
tain the question of damages.— Cdtirt qf In- 
quiry or Enquiry. See Court of Enquiry 
under Court.— Syn. Interrogation, ques- 
tion, query, scrutiny, investigation, exami- 
nation. search, research. j 

luqttlaiuet (in-kwiz1-bl). a. [From L. in^ 
qutro, inquiiUum, to seek.] Admitting of 
Judicial Inquiry. Hale. 


in-kwi-zl'ahon]L n. [L, inqui- 

sitvo, inquisitwnis, trominqutro, injniisitum, 
to seek after. See Inquirk.] l. The act of 
inquiring; inquiry: examination; search; 
investigation. 

Yov are so far to exercise an inquisition upon your- 
self as . . . you may the better discover what the 
corruption or your nature sways you to. yrr. Taylor. 

2. In law, (a) the verdict of a petty Jury im- 
pannelled by the sheriff, to inquire of dam- 
ages in civil actions, where the defendant 
has suffered Judgment by default, and the 
damages are required to be assessed; also 
of various other matters where the court 
requires a paiiicular fact certified, or re- 
cjuires the dieriff to do certain acts in fur- 
therance of its Judgment (&) A Judicial 
inquiry; an official examination; an inauest 
8. In the H. Cath. CK a court or triounal 
established fur the examination and punish- 
ment of heretics. This court was estab- 
lished in the twelfth century by Father 
Dominic, who was charged by Pope Inno- 
cent III. with orders to excite Catholic 
princes and people to extiiimte heretics. 
Its opeiutions were confined to Spain and 
Portugal and their colonies, and to part of 
Italy, and its functions were exercised with 
the greatest cruelty. It still nominally 
exists, but its rigour Is entirely mitigated, 
its action being confined to the examination 
of books and the tHal of ecclesiastical of- 
fences. 

Inquisitiont (in-kwi-zFshon), v.t To make 
inquisition or inquiry into or concerning. 
Inqui8ltional(in-kwi-zi'shon-al),a. l; Relat- 
ing to inquisition or inquiry; making in- 
quir}^ busy in inquiry.— 2. Relating to the 
Inquisition. 

InqulBltionaiy (in-kwi-sfPshon-a-ri), a. In- 
quisitional. 

InqulBltlve (in-kwi^zit-iv), a. Addicted to 
Inquiry; Inclined to seek information by 
questions, discussion, investigation, obser- 
vation. and the like; given to research; 
given to pry into anything ; troublesomcly 
curious. ' A young, inquisUive, and sprightly 
genius.' Watts. 

The whole neighbourhood grew inguisiiive after 
my name and cliaracter. Addison. 

Syn. Inquiring, prying, curious. 
InqulslUve (in-kwi'zit lv), n. A person who 
is inquisitive; one curious In research. Sir 
IF. Temole 

InqulBltlv^y ( in-kwFzit-iv-li ), adv. In an 
inquisitive manner; with curiosity to obtain 
information; with scrutiny. 
InQUlBltiyeneBB (in-kw^zit-iv-nes), n. I'he 
quality of being inquisitive; the disposition 
to obtain information by questioning others, 
or by researches into facts, causes, or 
principles; curiosity to learn what Is not 
known; as, the inquisitiveness of the human 
mind. 

Inquisitor (In-kwi'zltAr), ti. [L. See In- 
quire.] 1. One who inquires; particularly, 
one whose official duty it is to inquire and 
examine. -2.t An inquisitive or curious 
person. * Inquisitors are tatim.* Feltham. 

3. A member of the Roman Catholic Court of 
Inquisition. 

InquiBitozlal [in-kwi'zi-td"ri-al X a. Per- 
taining to inquisition: specifically, pertain- 
ing to the Roman Catholic Court of Inquisi- 
tion, or resembling its practices; making 
strict or searching inquiry. 

He conferred on It a kind of inquisitorial and 
censorial power even over the laity, and directed it 
to inquire into all matters of conscience. Hums. 

InqulBltorlally (in-kwFzi-tiF^-al-li), adv. 
In an inquisitorial manner. 

InqulsitorlouB (in-kwFzl-tA^ri-us), n. Mak- 
ing strict inquiry; inquisitorial. [Rare.] 

Under whose inguisihrious and tyrannical dun- 
cery, no free and splendid wit can ever Sourish. 

Milton. 

InqulBlturlentt (In-kwi'zi-tfl'^rl-ent), a. 
(From a fictive L. verb inquisiturio, from 
inquire, inquisitum, to inquire. See IN- 
QUigB.] Given to inquisition, or making 
strict inquiry; inquisitorial. *Oiir tfigutxf- 
turienl bishopa* MUton. 
Iliraciliat6(in-ra'8in-Rt),e.£. [Fr. tnraeinrr 
- in, and raeine, a root, from a hypotheti- 
cal L. form radieina, from radix, radieis, a 
root] To enroot; to Implant 
mrail (in-ralO. v.t [Prcflx in, and raii.] To 
rail in; to inclose with ralla 
I&regiBter (In-relis-tdr;, v.t [Preflx tn, 
and register.} To enrol, as in a register; to 
register. 

Ttiwiari (in'rfld). 91. [Preflx in, and road.} 
The entrance of an enemy into a country 
with purposes of hostility ; a sudden or de- 


oh, eflain; dh, Bo. loefl; g, go; J,Job; fl, Ft. toti; ng, sing; th, fflen; th, fflin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure. -See Kby. 
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ftoltory incursion or invasion ; attack ; en- 
croachment 

The loss of Shrewsbnry exposed all North Wales 
to the daily imr^ads of the enemy. Ciartndtm, 

All Englishmen who valued liberty and law saw 
with une^ness the deep inroad which the preroga- 
tive had made into the province of legislature. 

ldac<iutay» 

Inroad t (in-rodO, V, t To make inroad into; 
to invade. 

The Saracens . . . conquered Spain, inroadtd 
Aquitain. Futitr. 

Inroll (in-rdr)> v. t. Same as Enrol, 
Inrolment (iu-rol'mentx n. Same as 
EivrolinenL 

Inrunnlng (in'run-li^), n, [Prefix iii, and 
rwnj iTThe act of running in. — 2. The 
place or point where one stream falls into 
aiiothei) or into the sea; influx. * At the 
inrunning of the brook. ' Tennyson, 
Inaafety t Ciu-saf'U), n. [Prefix in^ not, and 
safety.} Want of a^ety. 

Inaallvation (in-8a'li-va"shon), n. In 
physiol, the blending of the saliva with 
the foot! in the act of eating. 

Insaluhlloua (in-sa-lQ'bri-us). a. [ Prefix in, 
not, and salubrious.} Not salubrious; nut 
healthful; uufavouralde to health; unwhole- 
some; as, an insahibrious air or climate. 
Inaalubxity (iu-sa-lfi'bri-ti}, n. [Prefix in, 
not, and mubrity.} Want of salubrity; 
unhealthfulness; unwholesomeness; as, the 
insalubrity of air, water, or climate. 

Socrates shows the cause of the insaiubrUy of a 
passage betweco two mountains in Armenia. 

T, H'arton. 

Inaalutary (in-sa^n-ta-rl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and scUutary,} Not salutaiy: (a) not 
favourable to health or soundness; unwhole- 
some. (b) Not tending to safety; productive 
of evil. 

Inaaiiabillty, InsanablenesB (in-san'a- 
bii"i-tl, iu-san'a-bl-nesX a. State of being 
insanablo or incurable. 

Inaanable (iu-san'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and aanable.J Not sanable; incapable of 
being cured or healed; incurable. 
Inaanably (in-sau'a-bli), ado. So as to be 
incurable. 

Tni ia .no (Iti-sanO, a. [Prefix in, not, and 
sane. ] 1. Not sane ; unsound in mind or 
intellect; mad; deranged in mind; delirious; 
distracted. 

Soon after Dryden's death she became fn^rans, and 
was confined under the care of a female attendant. 

Afa/onr. 

2. Used by or appropriated to insane persons; 
as, an insane hospitaL— 8. t Making insane; 
causing insanity. 

Or have we eaten on the insane root (probably 
hemlock or henbane) 

That takes the reason prisoiicr? Skak. 

Iniauely (in-s&nli), ado. In an insane 
manner; madly; foolishly; without reason. 
InsaneneSB (in-san'nes), n. Insanity. 
Iimantatet (in-sanl-at), v.t To make un- 
sound or distempered. 

Does not the distemper of the body insaniate the 
soult Fetikam. 

Iiwanle t (in-s&'ni), n. Insanity. ' It Insinu- 
ateth me of insanie.* Shah. [An affected 
word, coined for the pedant Holofoni6S.J 
Insanify (fn-sanT-f!), v.t. To make insane; 
to madiloii. [Rare. ] 

There may be at present some very respectable men 
at the head of these maniacs, who would insani/y 
them with some degree of prudence, and keep them 
only half mad if they could. Sydney Smitk. 

Insanity (iu-san'i-tl), n. [Ll insanitas, from 
insanus^ unsound. 8ee Inbanb. ] The state 
of iHsing insane or of unsound mind : de- 
rangement of intellect; madness. This term 
is applicable to anv degree of mental de- 
rangement, from slight delirium to raving 
madness; it is rarely used, however, to ex- 
press the temporary delirium occasioned by 
fever or accident. It has been classified by 
some medical writers under the four heads 
of mania, melancholy, dementia, and idiocy. 

All power of fancy over reason it a degree of 
insanity. yoknson. 

STN. Madness, craziness, mania, delirium, 
lunacy, dementia. 

Inaapory t (iu-sft'po-ri), a. [I. in, not, and 
sapor, taste.] Tasteless; wanting flavour; 
insipid. 8ir T. Herbert. 

InaatlabUiiy (in-sa'shi-arbiri-tl), n. Insa- 
tiablenessw 

Insatlabto (in-sftTshi-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not^ and satuMe.} Not satiable; incapable 
at behiff satisfied or appeased; very greedy; 
as, an insatidble appetite or desire ; inra- 
tiable thirst 


IbaatlablfinMa (In-sa'shi-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being insatiable; greedi- 
ness that cannot be satTsflea or appeased. 
Inaatlably (in-sa'shi-a-bll). ado. In an 
insatii^le manner; with greediness not to 
be satisfied. 

Inaatlate (in-sa'shi-&t), a. [L insatiatus, 
unsatisfied — in, not, and satiatus, pp. of 
aatio, to satisfy, from satis, enough.] Not 
to be satisfied; insatiable; as, insatiate 
thirst. 

Insatiaie of accumulating treasure, he discovered 
other methods of extortion. Hallam. 

Inaatlately (in-sa'ahi-at-li), ado. In an in- 
satiate manner; so greedily as not to be sa- 
tisfied. * He (Mahomet) was so ifisatiately 
libidinous.* Sir T. Uerbert. 
ZnaatlateneBa ( iu-sA'shi &t-nos ). n. The 
state or qu^ty of being insatiate or insati- 
able. 

Inaatlaty (in-sa-U'e-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
audsafiefi/.] Insatialueiicss. Granger. 
InaatlBlhction (in-sa-tis fak*shon), n. [ 1 ^* 0 - 
flx in, not, and satisfaction. ] Want of satis- 
faction; dissatisfaction. Bacon. [Rare.] 
Inaaturable (in-sa^tfir-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and saturable.] Not saturable; incap- 
able of being filled or glutted. 

Inadenoe (in'si-ens), n. [L. inseientia. See 
lielow.] Ignorance ; want of knowledge or 
sklU. 

Inadent (In^si-cnt or in-srent), a. [L. in, 
not, and sciens, scientis, ppr. of scio, to know. 
See SciKNCB. ] Not knowing; ignorant; fool- 
ish; unskilful 

Inadent (In'si-ent or in-sUent), a. [L. in, 
into, and sciens, scienHs, ppr. of seio, to 
know.] Endowed with knowledge or in- 
sight; intelligent. 

Gaze on, with inscient vision, toward the sun. 

E. B. Br owning. 

Inaconce (in-skonsO* To defend witli 
or as with a sconce; to fortify. See EN- 
SCONCK. 

An you use these blows long, I must get a sconce 
for tny head and inst ance It too ; or else 1 shall seek 
my wit ill niy shoulders. Skak. 

Inacrlbaldd (iii-skrib'a-bl), a. Unit may be 
inscribed 

InacrlbableneBa (in-skrib'a-bl-ncs), n. 
State of being inscribable. 

Inscribe (iii'Skrib'), v.t. pret. ^ pp. inscribed; 
ppr. inscribing. [L. inscribo—in, and seriho, 
to write. See SCribb. ] 1. To write down or 
engrave; to mark down, as something to 
be road; to imprint; as, to inscribe a line 
or verse on a monument, on a column or 
pillar. -2. To mark with letters, charac- 
tei*s, or words. 

1 inscribed the stone with my name. Joknson. 

3. To assign or oddness to; to commend to 
by a short address, less formal than a dedi- 
cation; as, to inscriite an ode or a book to 
u prince. 

One ode, which pleased me in the reading ... is 
inscribed to the present Earl of Rochester. Dryden. 

4. To imprint deeply; to impress; as, to 
inscribe anything on the mind or memory. 

5. In geam. to draw or delineate in or 
within, as chords or angles within a 
circle, or as a rectilinear figure within a 
curvilinear one in such a manner that all 
the lines of the former shall terminate in 
the periphery of the latter, or as a curvi- 
linear figure within a rectilinear ont in 
such a manner that all the linos of the 
latter shall bo tangents to the former. 

Insdlber (in-skrfb’er), n. One who inscribes. 
Inacrl^ble (in-skrip'tl-bl), a. Capable of 
being Inscribed or drawn in or within; spe- 
cifically, in geom. applied to certain plane 
figures and solids capable of being insmbed 
in other figures and solfda 
Inacrlptton (in-skrip'shoiO* n. rFr.,fromL. 
inseriptio, ineeriptionis, from \nscribo, iit- 
serintum. 8ee IMBCRIBB.] 1. The act of in- 
scribing.— 2. That which is inscribed; some- 
thing written or engraved to communicate 
kno wleito ; especially, (a) any record of pub- 
lic or private occurrences, of laws, decrees, 
and the like, engraved on stone, metal, or 
other hard substance, exhibited for puDlic 
inspection, (b) An address or consignment 
of a book to a person as a mark of respect 
or an invitation of patronage : less formal 
than a dedication, m In numis. the name 
given to words placra in the middle of the 
reverse side of some coins and medals, the 
words that run round the rim or are placed 
on either side of the flffure being termed the 
Isosnd.— 8. In the emt law, an engagement 
which a person who makes a solemn aoou- 
sation affitinst another enters into thaf he 
will suffer the same punishment, if he has 


accused the other falsely, which would have 
been inflicted upon him had he been guilty. 
Inaorlptlye (in-skript^lv), a. Bearing in- 
scription; of the character of an inscrip- 
tion. 

In80ndl(in-skrdl0,e.e. [Prefix in, and scroti.] 
To write on a scroll 

Hod you been an wiie as bold, 

Young In limbs, in Judgment old. 

Your answer had not bimn inscroUed, Skak, 

XnacrutabllityilnBcrutableneaa (in-skrb '- 
to-bil^'i-tl, in-skrb'ta-bl-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being inscrutable. 

Inaoratabla (In-skrb^ta-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and scrutable.} Not scrutable: (a) in- 
capable of being searched into and under- 
stood by inquiry or study; as, the designs of 
the emperor appear to be inscrutable, (b) 
Incapable of being penetrated, discovered, 
or understood by human reason; incapable 
of being satisfactorily accounted for, ex- 
plained, or answered; as, the ways of Pro- 
vidence are often inscrutable. * Waiving a 
question so inscrutable as this.' De Quineey. 
Syn. Unsearchable, impenetrable, incom- 
prehensible. 

Inscrutably (in-skrb'ta-bll), adv. In an in- 
scrutable manner; in a manner or degree 
nut to be found out or underatood. 
InBCalp(in-skulpO,v.f. [L. insculpo—in, and 
uculpo, to engrave.] To engrave; to carve. 
[Rare.] 

They have in England 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold, but that’s inscul/d upon ; 

But here an angel in a golden bed 

Lies all within. Skak 

Inaculption (in-skulp'shon), n. inscrip- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Inaculpture (in-sknln'tfir), n. An enmv- 
ing ; sculpture. ' On nis gravestone this in- 
sculphire,* Shak. 

Inaculptured (ln-8ku1p*tfird), a. Engraved. 
Inaeam (ln-scmO» "o t. To impress or mai'k 
with a seam or cicatrix. Pope, 

Inaeaxcbt (in-s^rch'), e.i Same as J5h- 
search. 

Inaecabld (|n-sek^a-b1), a. [L inseeabilis-- 
in, not, and sccabilis, that may be cut, from 
seeo, to cut.] Incapable of being divided 
by a cutting instrument; indivisible. 

InJiect (iu'sekt), n. [L. inscctum, from in- 
seco, insectun^ to cut into — tn. Into, and 
seeo, to cut. This name seems to have been 
orii^nolly given to certain small auinials 
whose bodies appear cut in or almost di- 
vided. So in Greek, entoma, that is, animals 
cut in.] 1. In zoo/, one of a class (Insecta) 
of invertebrate animals of the division Ar- 
thropods or Articulata, distinguished from 
the other classes of the division by the fact 
that the three divJsions of the body— the 
head, thorax, and abdomen- are always dis- 
tinct from one another. There are never 
more than three pairs of legs in the adult, 
and these ore all borne upon the thorax; re- 


Fig. X. 



Figure showing the Parts of Insecta 

Fijg. i.—Co\topte.t{CicindeiacamAestrit), e, Heed. 
b. Thorax, e. Abdomen, dd. Elytra, ee. Wings. 
//, Antennse. 

spiration is effected by means of air-tubes 
or trachesD, and in most insects two pairs of 
wings are developed from the hook of the 
second and third segments of the thorax. 
The integument is more or less hardened by 
the deposition of chitin in it The head is 
composed of several segments amaljmmated 
together, and carries apalr of Jointed feelers 
or antennes, a pair of eyes, usnally oom- 
ppund, and the appendages of the mouth. 
The thorax is composed of three segments, 
also amalgamated, but generally pretty 
easily recosnized. Insects are all produced 
froraeggs. They have been divided into three 
sections— Ametabola, HemimetaboUb and 
Holometabola, according as they remain 
always the same or undergo an incomplete 
or eomplote metamorphosia The Ameta- 
bola do not pass through metamorplMMlii 
and differ from the adult only in else. They 
are all destitute of wings; the eyes are 


He himeelf, 
JfuaHabie of glocy, bad loit all. 


MiUon. 
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ilmple and •ometlmes wanting. The Hemi- 
metabola undergo an incomplete metamor- 
phoala* the larva differing from the imago 
chiefly in the abaence of wings and in size. 
The pupa ia usually active, or if quiescent 
caiMible of movement. In the JEU>lometa> 
bola the metamorphosis is complete, the 
ijrva, pupa, and Imago differing greatly 
firom one another in external appearance 
and habits. The larva is wormiiko, and the 


F4r. a. 



Figure showing the Parts of Insects. 

Fig. s.-^A, B, C, Mandibulate Mouth. A, Head of 
Hornet, and upper side of mouth, Clypcus. 

If, Ocelli, stemmat.i, or simple eyes. 0. Cotupuuiid 
eyes. B, Head of Beetle, and C, under side of mouth 
01 Beetle. ^.Vertex, m. Clypcus. 0, Hycs. Lab- 
rum or upper Up. Mandibles or upper iaws. r, Max- 
illae or lower jaws, j, Maxillary pidpT. /, labium 
or under Up. u. Labial palpi, v, Mentum or chin, 
consisting of three |>arts— x, Mentum ; x x, Stipes ; 
XXX, Jugulum.— D and £. Ilaustellate Mouths. 
D, Spiral mouth or sucker of a BiitterUy, c.iUed also 
Antlia. £, Straiglit sucker of a Plant- bug iPenta- 
toma) called Maustellum. — F, Leg of Stag-beetle. 
/•, Coxa. M, Trochanter, i, Feiriur. Tibia. C.'il- 
cares or spurs. /, Tarsus, which in this instance is 
pentamerous, or consisting of five pieces. 1 , U ngues 
or hooks, a, Pulvillus or cushion. — G, Thorax of 
Stag-beetle, r, Abdomen, if Elytra, rr. Wings, 
w, nothorax X' upper side, pronotum; underside, 
prosternum, ur. Mesothorax — upper side, meso- 
notum; under side, niesosternum. y. Metathorax— 
up^r side, uietanotum ; under side, metastemuni. 
M, Scutelluro. 


pupa qiiiescent. The section Ametabola is 
divided into three orders— Anoplura (ex. 
lice), Mallophaga (ex. the bird-lice), and 
Thysanura (ex. spring-tails). The section 
Hemimetabola comprises also three orders 
— the Hemiptera (ex. plant-lice X Orthop- 
tera (ex. cockroaches), and Neuroptera (ex. 
dragon-flies). The Holometabola are the 
most numerous and are divided into six or- 
ders— Aphanlptera (ex. fieasX Diptera (ex. 
house-flies), Lepidoptera(ex. butterflies and 
moths). Hymenoptera (ex. bees and wasps), 
Strepsiptera (ex. stylops), doieoptera (ex. 
cockchafers, stag-beetles, weevils).— 2. Any 
person or thing small or contemptible. 

Inneet (in'sekt), a. 1. Of or pertaining to an 
insect or insects; resembling an insect; as, 
infect transformations; imeet architecture. 

* The ificcet youth are on the wing.’ Gray. 
2. Small; mean: contemptible. 

Inaaota (in-sek'ia), n, pi. See Insect. 

Znaootatloilt (In-sek-U'shonX n. The act 
of pursuing ; pursuit; attack; persecution. 
tSfir 2^ Jtfbre 

lUMoiator (in-sek-tftt'to). n. [L.. from in- 
fector» to pursue, fkreq. of tnseguor, to follow 
after or upon-- in, and mqwor, to follow.] 
A persecutor. [Bsire.] 

IIIMOtod(in-sekVedXa. Segmented, so as to 
have the oharacter of an insect. [Hare.] 


We can hardly endure the sdng of that small fn- 
mcM anlnai ithe bee). /fesmf/. 


lUMOtlOldfl (tn-sek^i-sIdX n. 1. One who or 
that which kills insects. —2. The act of killing 
insects.— 8. A substance used to kill insecta 


iBfleotlle (in-sektU). a. Haviiig iha nature 
oftoaeeta. '/mmMm enimala* Boom. 
IllMOt|l0t 0n-«ekt11X n. la Inaaot 
XimoSOb (in^ek'ehoo), n. A entting In; 
incisure; 

XBMOttTOm (ln-sA-ttv^6-raX n. [L. inisc- 


fum, an insect, and varo, to devour.] In 
zooL (a) an order of mammals which live 
to a great extent on insects. They apply 
the sole to the ground in walking, and have 
the molar teeth set with sharp conical cusps. 
They are usually of small size, and many of 
thorn live underground, hybemating for 
some moutha The shrew, hedgehog, and 
mole are familiar exaniples. (6) In Tem- 
minck's system, an order of biros that feed 
on insects, as the swallowa (c) The sub- 
order which includes the great majority of 
Cheiroptera or bats. 

Insectlvore (in-sek^ti-vor), n. One of tho 
Insectivora (wiiich seeX 
Inaectlvoroua (in-sek-tiv^d-rus), a. [L. in- 
zecturn, an insect, and voro, to eat.] Feed- 
ing or subsisting on insects; belonging to I 
the Insectivora. I 

Inaectologert (in-sek-toFo-Jdr), n. [IS. in- 
fccf, and Gr. logos, discourse.] One who 
studies insects; an entomologist. 
Insectology t (in-sek-toru-Ji), n. Tho science 
of insects; entomology. 

Insecure (in-se-kuiO. a. [Prefix in, not, and 
secure.] Kot secure: (a) not safe; not con- 
fident of safety; appr^icnsive of danger or 
loss ; as, no man can be easy when he feels 
insecure. 

He . . . is continually insecure not only of the 
good things of this life, but even of bfe itself. 

TiUotson. 

(b) Not effectually guarded or protected; 
unsafe; exposed to danger or loss. 

Am I going to build on precarious and inseettre 
I foundations ? Hurd. 

Insecurely (in-se-kur1i), adc. In an inse- 
cure manner; without security or safety; 
without certainty. 

Insecureness (In-sd-kur^ncs), n. insecurity. 
Insecurity (in-sd-kur'i-ti), n. [ Prefix tn, not, 
aud security.] The state of being insecure; 
want of security: (a) exposure to destruc- 
tion or loss; danger; hazard; as, tho insecfur- 
ity of a building exposed to fire; the inse~ 
curity of a debt, (b) Want of safety, or 
want of confidence in safety ; as, seamen in 
a tempest must be conscious of their inse- 
curity. (e) Uncertainty. 

It may easily be perceived with what insectirity of 
truth we ascribe etlects defiending upon the natural 
period of time unto arbitrary calculations, and such 
.*45 vary at plca.sure. Sir T. Brvwne, 

Insecution (in-se-kfl'shon), n. [L. inseentio, 
itueeuUonis, from insequor, to follow after 
or upon— tn,and to follow. ] A follow- 

ing after; close pursuit. *With what ruth 
the imecution grew.’ Chapman. 
Inseminate (in-se’min-at), V. t. [L. insemino, 
insemvnatum—in, and semifio, to sow, from 
sewrn, seminis, seed.]* To sow; to inject 
seed into; to impregnate. [Rare.] 
Insemination (in-so'mln-a'’shon), n. The 
act of sowing or of injecting seed into; im- 
pregnation. [Rare.] 

Insensate (in-sens'at), a. [L.L. insetuatus 
~L. in, not, and endowed with 

sense, from senzuiK sensation, sense.] Des- 
titute of sense; wanting sensibility; stupid; 
foolisli. 

The silence and the calm 
Of mute iffsensa/e things. iVordsworth. 

Disensateness (in-sens'at'Ues). n. The state 
of l)elng insensate or insensible; want of 
sense; stupidity; foolishness. 

Insense t instruct; to in- 

form; to make to understand. Grose. 
InsensibUlty (in-sens'i-bir^i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being insensible: (a) 
want of the power of feeling or perceiving; 
as, a frozen limb is in a state of insensibility, 
as is an animal body after death. 

When the vapour of pure chloroform Is respired, it 
soon induces insensibtidy, Brande Or Cox, 

(b) Want of Uie power to be moved or af- 
fected; want of tenderness or susceptibility 
of emotion and passion. — Syn. Dulness, 
numbness, unfeelingnesa, stupidity, torpor, 
apathy, indifference. 

ISLBflninUle (in-sens'l-bix a. [L. inse^isibilis 
— preflx in, not, and setisibUis, sensible. See 
SENSIBLE.] Not sensible: <a) imperceptible; 
that cannot be felt or perceived; hence, pro- 
gressing by imperceptible degrees; so uow 
or gradual that the stages are not noted; as, 
the motion of the earth is insensible. *The 
delicate graduation of curves that melt into 
each other by insensible transitions.* Dr. 
Caird. 

Tho dense and bright light of the circle will ob- 
scure the rare and weak light of these dark colours 
round about it, and render them abnost insensibie. 

Newton. 

(b) Destitute of the power of feeling or per- 


ceiving; wanting corporeal sensibility; as, 
an injury to the spine often renders the 
inferior parts of the body ifisensible. (e) Not 
susceptible of emotion or passion; void of 
feeling; wanting tendomess; as, to be tn- 
sensible to the sufferings of our fellowmen 
is Inhuman. 

Accept an obligation without being a slave to the 
giver, or insensio/e of his kindness. tVotton. 

(d) Void of sense or meaning; meaningless; 
OB, insensible words. 

If it make the indictment insensible or uncertain, 
it sh.ill be quashed. Sir M. Hale. 

Syn. Imperceptible, impereeirable, dull, 
torpid, senseless, unfeeling, indifferent, un- 
susceptible, hard, callous. 

InsensiblenesB (In-sens^l-bl-nes), n. Insen- 
sibility (which seeX 

Insenmbly ( in-sens 'l-bli), adv. In an in- 
sensible manner; so as nut to bo felt or per- 
ceived by the senses; imperceptibly; by slow 
degrees; gradually. 

The hills rise insensibly. Addison. 

Insensitiye (in-sens'it-iv), a. [Preflx in, 
not, and sensitive.] Not sensitive; not 
readily suBceptible of impressions; having 
little aenaibilfty. 

The persons who become rich are, generally speak- 
ing, industrious, resolute, insensitive, and i^orant. 

KusSin. 

InsexiBUOUB (in-sens^Q-us), a. (Preflx in,and 
stffuniovs.] Not senBiious; not addre^ng 
itself to or affecting the senses. 

That intermediate door 
Betwixt the different planes of sensuous form 
And form insensuous. £. B. Browning, 

Insentient (in-sen'shi-ent), a. [Preflx in. 
not, and sentient. ] Not sentient; not having 
perception, or tho power of perception. 

But there can be nothing like to these sensations 
in the rose, because it is insetitient. 

Sir IV, HitmiHott. 

Inseparability (in-se'pa-ra-biri-tlX n. Tho 
ctmaition or ciuality of being inseparable 
or incapable of disjunction. 

The parts of pure space are immovable, which 
follows trom their inse/arttbildy, motion being no- 
tliing but change of distance between any two 
things. Locke. 

Inseparable (in-so'pa-ra-bl), a. [Prefix in. 
not, and separable; L. inseparabilis, that 
cannot be separated.] Not separable; in- 
capable of bemg separated or disjoined; not 
to be parted. 

Care and toil came into the world with sin. and 
rcm.^in ever since inseparable from it. South. 

--Inseparable accident, in logic, that which 
cannot bo separated from the individual it 
belongs to, though it may from the species. 
Inseparablenessiin-se'pa-ra-bl-nes), n. In- 
separability. 

Inseparably (in-se^pa-rarbliX adv. In an 
inseparable xnaniior; in a manner that pre- 
vents separation; with indissoluble union. 
Inseparate (in-se'pa-rat), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and separate.] Not separate; united. 

Within my soul there doth conduce a fight 
Of this strange nature, that a thing inseparate 
Divides more wider than the sky and earth. Shnk. 

Inseparately t (in-sc/pa-rat-li), adv. Not 
separately; so as not to be separated. 

Insert (in-B^rt'X at. [L. insera, insertum 
— in, and sero, to put. See Series, j To 
set in or among; to inti*odnce; as, to insert 
a scion in a stock; to insert a letter, word, 
or passage in a composition; to insert an 
advertisomont or oUicr writing in a printed 
periodical. 

It is the editor's inlerest to insert what the author's 
Judgment had rejected. Swi/t. 

Inserted (in-sdrt'ed), P. snd a. Thrust or 
set in or among; Bpecincally,iubot. attached 
to or growing out of some part: said espe- 
cially of the parts of a flower; as, the calyx, 
corolla, and stamens of many flowers are 
inserted upon the raceptacle. — Inserted 
column. Same as Engaged Column. See 
under Enoaoed. 

Disertlnff (in-sSrVIng), n. 1. A setting in. 
2. Som^ing inserted or set In. 

Insertion (in-aer^shouX n. [Ii. insertio, in- 
sertionis, from insero, insertum, to intro- 
duce into, to insert. 1 1. The act of inserting 
or setting or placing in or among otlier 
things; ss, the insertum of scions in stocks; 
the vnssrtUfn of words or passages in writ- 
ings; the iiiMrfum of notices or essays in a 

S ubUc paper; the insertien of vessels, ten- 
ons, Ac., in parts of the body.— <2. That 
which is inserted; specifically, a band of lace 
or other work Inserted in the substance of 
some article of a lady’s dress. 

He soflens the rdation by such insertions, before 
he describes the event. Broome. 


di.altala; 8o.lo<A: g,goi li, Fr. tmt; ng. litv; ra, (Aen; th, tMu; w, uig; wh, tcAig; zh, wure. -See KST. 
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8. In hot the place or mode of attachment 
of an or^sui to ita Bupport - AiPtf/yitoua itt^ 



Epigynous Iniertion. Hypogynous Insertion. 


itertion, an insertion on the summit of the 
oyKry,—Hypogynou9 ifmrtion, one beneath 



Pcrigynous Insertion. 

the ovary. Periaynofts irmertioti, an inser- 
tion upon Uie calyx surrounding the ovary. 

Inaerve 1 (in-s^rv'), v. t. [L. inMervio- in, and 
servio, to serve.] To conduce to; to be of 
use to. 

In8enrl6nt(in-86rv'i-ent), a. (I 4 . iiutervi^ntt, 
inaervientig, ppr. of ingervio.] Of use to an 
end; conducive. 

Xnaesaloxi (in-so'shon), n. [From L. insideo, 
inseggUM, See Inskssokes ] 1 . The act of 
sitting in, on, or upon. ' Vsed by way of 
fomentation, inaemon, or bath.' Holland.— 
2 . That in, on, or upon whicii one sits. 

lHusst0nt l»e buthing-tubs half full, wherein the 
patient may sit. Holland. 

Inaesaores (in-scs-so'i'c/X n. pi. (ri. of L. in- 
geagar, one that sits, from ingideo, Oigeag^im, 
to sit on or upon--m, and gedeo, to sit. ] In 
ornith. perchers or passerine birds, a most 
extensive order of binls, comprehending all 
those which live habitually among trees, 
with the exception of the birds of prey and 
the climbing birds. The toes, which are 
three before and one behind, are slender, flex- 
ible, and moderately elongated, with long, 
pointed, and slightly curved claws, and 
specially adapted for perching and nest- 
building. The females in general are smaller 
and of less brilliant plumage than the males; 
they always live in pairs, build in trees, and 
display the greatest art in the construction 
of their nests. In them tlie organ of voice 
attains its utmost complexity, and all our 
singing birds belong to the order. It is 
divided into four subordinate groups: ( 1 ) The 
Coiiirostrcs, or conical-billed bircls, as the 
iiiichea ( 2 ) The Dentirostres, or tooth- hilled 
birds, as the shrikes. (3) Tlie Tenuirostres, 
or slender-billed birds, as tlie humming- 
birds. (4) The Flssirostrea, or gaping-billed 
birds, as swallowa 

InseBBOrlal (iii-ses-so'ri-al), a. Relating to 
the Insessores or perching birds; having 
feet suitable for perching. 

Duiet (in-setO, &.f. To set in; to infix or 
implant. 

IllBet (in'set), n. That which is set in; in- 
sertion. 

Inseverable (in-sev'^r-a-bl), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and geverable. ] That cannot be severed. 

Inshaded (in-sh^'ed), a. [l*refix tn, and 
ghada.] Marked with different shatles. 

Ineheathe (In-sh^TiiO. [Prefix in, and 
sheathe.] To hide or cover in a sheath. 

Insbell (in-shel'), V. t. [ Prefix in, and gheU. ] 
To hide in or as in a shell. 

Thrusts forth his horns Again Into the world ; 

Which were inskelVd when Marcius stood for Rome. 

SHak, 

Inebelter (in-shol't^r), v.f. [ Prefix in, and 
shelter . ] To place in shelter ; to shelter. 
ShaJe. 

Insbip (In-ship'), n.f, [Prefix tn, and ship.] 
To place on boanl a ship ; to ship ; to em- 
bark. 

Where OisJkt/^p'd 

Commit them to the fortune of the sea. SHaJk. 

Inshore (in'shdr), a. or ade. Near the shore. 

Inshrlne (In-shrin'), v.t To enshrine (which 
seeV 

Insiccatlon (In-sik-ka'shon), n. [L. prefix 
tn, and sieeo, siceatum, to dry.] The act of 
drying in. 

Inidde (in'sid), a. Being within ; interior ; 
internal. * Kissing with inside lip. ' Shak. 

Inirida (In'sid), n. [l^flx in, and side.] That 


which is within: (a) the interior or internal 
part of anything; specifically, the entrails 
or bowels ; hence, mind ; private or secret 
thought 

Here's none but friends ; we may speak 
Our i’Hxt'des freely. Masiinaer. 

(b) Au inside passenger lu a vehicle. 

If you please, we*U sit in our places like quiet I’ii- 
sides. Htcaens, 

So down thy hilt, romantic Ashbotirn, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying six tnsules. 

y. H. Frere. 

Inside (in'Bld),orep. In the interior of; with- 
in; us, inside tne circle; inside the letter. 
Insidiatet (in-si'dl-at), v.t [L. insidior, in- 
sidiatug, to lie In ambush for, from insidio!, 
an ambush. Sec Insidious.] To lie iu am- 
bush for. 

InaidUltort (iu-si'di-at-^r), n. [L.] One who 
lies in ambush. 

IneldlOUB ( in-si 'di-us), a. [L. insidiogus, 
from insidics, an ambush, ambuscade, from 
insideo, to sit in or upon— m, in, upon, and 
gfdeo, to sit] 1. Lying in wait; hence, 
watching an opportiuiity to ensnare or en- 
trap; deceitful; sly; treacherous: used of 
persons. 

Till, worn by age. and mouldering to dec.iy. 

The insidious waters wash its base away. 

Canuinj^. 

2 Intending or intended to entrap: as, in- 
gidiotig arte. — /nsidiovs disease, disease 
existing without marked symptoms, but 
ready to become active upon slight occa- 
sion.- SYM. Crafty, wily, artful, sly, design- 
ing, guileful, circumventive, treacherous, 
deceitful, deceptive. 

Insidiously (iu-si'di-us-li), adv. In an insi- 
dious manner; deceitfully; treacherously. 
Insidiousness (iu-si'di-us-nes), n. 'I'lie qua- 
lity of being insidious; deceitfulness; treach- 
ery. 

Insi^^ht (in'sU), n. [Prefix in, and sight.] 

1. .Sight or view of the interior of anything; 
4 leep inspection or view ; introspection ; 
thorough knowledge or skill. 

A garden givc^ us a great i>r Jijf/if into the contriv- 
ance and wisdom uf Providence. S/eclalor. 

2. Power of observation; disceniment; petie- 
tratiun. 

Quickest rnsi^dtl 

In all things that to greatest actions lead. Milton. 

Insijpiia (in-sig'ni a), n. [L. pi. from insigne, 
instgnis, distinguished by a mark. .See 
Sion.] 1. Badges or distiiiguishfiig marks 
of office or honour ; as, the insignia of an 
order of knighthood. • 2 . Marks, signs, or 
visible impressions by which anytliing is 
known or distinguished. 

Inslmlflcance (lii-sig-ui'fl-kans), n. The 
condition or quality of being insignificant : 
(ft) want of significance or meaning; as, the 
Insignificance uf words or phrases, (fr) Want 
of force or effect; unimportance; as, the in- 
signijlcanee of human art or of ceremoniea 
( 0 ) Want of weight or claim to consideration; 
meanness. 

Insisfnlllcaiicy (in-sig-nl'fi-kan-si), ?l In- 
significance. 

Insignificant (In-sig-ni'fl-kant), a. [l^eflx 
in, not, and significa/d.] 1 . Not significant; 
void of sigiiificauon ; destitute of meaning; 
as, ingigmficaiU words. 

Till you can weight ancl gravity explain. 

Those words are msi^ntjicant an<f vain. 

Flarkmort. 

2. Answering no purpose; having no weight 
or effect; unimportant; as, insignificant 
rites. 

Witness its insignificant result. Cowpsr. 

8 . Without weight of character; mean; con- 
temptible; as, an ineignificani being or fel- 
low. - Sym. Unimportant, immaterial, incon- 
siderable, trivial, trifling, mean, contempt- 
ible. 

Insignificantly (in-sig-ui'fi-kant-li), adv. In 
an uiBigniflcaM manner: (a) without mean- 
ing, as words, (b) Without Impoitance or 
effect; to no purpose. 

Inslgiilficatiye (in-slg-ni'fl-k&t-iv), a. (Pre- 
fix in, not, and significative. ] Not significa- 
tive, or expressing l>y external signs. 
Insincere (in-sin-sdiO> a. [Prefix m, not, 
and sincere.] Not sincere: (a) not being in 
truth what one appears to be; diBsembling; 
hy])ocritica 1 ; false: used of persons; as, an 
insincere heart, (b) Deceitful; hypocritical; 
false: used of things ; as, itisineere declara- 
tions or professions (e) Not free from flaw; 
imperfect. 

Ah, why, Penelope, this causeless fear. 

To render sleep's soft blessings insincere I Pefie. 

Stk. Dissembling, hollow, hypocritical, de- 
ceptive, deceitful, false, disingenuous. 


mslnoer^ly (In-sIn-sSr^i), adv. In an in- 
sincere manner; without sincerity; hypo- 
critically. 

Insincerity (in-sin-so'ri-tlX n. [Prefix in, 
not, and sineerity.] The quality of being 
insincere ; want of sincerity or of being in 
reality what one appears to be: dissimula- 
tion; hypocrisy; deceitfulness; hollowness; 
as, the insincerity of a friend; the insincer- 
ity of professiona 

Insinew (In-sPnik). v. t [Prefix in, and sinew. ] 
To strengthen; to give vigour to. 

All members of our cause, both here and hence, 
That ore insinenid to this action. Shak. 

Inslnaailt (In-si'nfi-ant), a. [L. insinujans, 
insinuantis, ppr. of itisinuo. See INSINUATE. ] 
Insinuating; having the power to gain fav- 
our. [Rare.] 

Insinuate (in-Bi'nQ-&t), v.t. pret A pp. insi- 
nuated; ppr. iTisimmting. [L. insinuo, in- 
sinuatum, to put gently in— in, and sinutt, 
to bend, wind, or curve, from sinus, a bent 
surface, a bonding, curve, bosom.] 1. To 
introduce gently, or as by a winding or nar- 
row passage ; to wind In ; hence, with the 
reflexive pronoun, to push or work one's 
self, as into favour ; to introduce one's self 
by dow, gentle, or artful means. 

The water easily insinuates itself into and pla- 
cidly distci]d.<» the vessels of vegetables. 

lyoodward. 

He insinuated himself into the very good grace 
of the duke of Buckingham. Clarendon. 

2 . To infuse gently; to introduce artfully; to 
instil. 

All the art of rhetoric, besides order and clearnrr.s, 
are for nothing else but to insinuate wrong itlcas, 
move the passions, and thereby mislead the judgnient. 

I.oeke. 

A wife has a thousand opportunities of removing 
prepossessions, of fixing impressions, of insinuating 
goodness. Dr. Burtts. 

3. To hint; to suggest by remote allusioiL 

And all the fictions bards pursue. 

Do but insinuate what's true. Sroift, 

Insinuate (in-si'nu-at), v.i 1. To move with 
folds or witn a tortuous motion; to wreathe; 
to wind, "i'he serpent sly insinuating.* 
Milton. ^2. To creep, wind, or flow in; to 
enter gently, slowly, or imperceptibly, as 
into crevici'S. - 3. To gain on the affections 
by gentle or artful means, or by impercept- 
ible degrees; to ingratiate one's self. 

He would insinuate with thee but to make thee 
sigh. Shak. 

Insinuating (In-si'nfi-at-ing). v, and a. 
Tending to enter gently; insensibly winning 
favour and confidence. 

His address was courteous and even insinuating. 

Prescott. 

Insinuatingly (in-8i'u&-&t-ing-iiX adv. lu 
an insinuatliig manner; bv insinuation. 
Insinuation (in-si'nu-&"snon), n. [L. insi- 
nuatio, itmnuatwnis, from iminuo. 8ee 
Insinuate.] 1 . Tlie act of insinuating; (a) 
a creeping or winding in; a flowing Into 
crevices, (t) The act of gaining on favour 
or affections by gentle or artful meana-- 
2 . The art or power of pleasing and stealing 
oil the affecUuna 

He had a natural insinuation and address, which 
made him acceptable in the best company. 

Clarendon. 

8 . That which is insinuated; a suggestion or 
intimation by distant allusion ; a hint : an 
innuendo; as, slander may be conveyed by 
msinualiotis. 

1 scorn your coarse insittuation. Cow/er, 

Inslnuatlyo (in-sFnfi-&t*iv), a. 1. Making 
insinuations; ninting; insinuating. «-2. Steal- 
ing on the affectlona ^Popular or ineinu- 
ative carriage. * Bacon. 

Instnuator (in-si'nfi-At-Ar), n. [L.] Dnewho 
or that whicn insinuates. ' 

Inslnuatory (In-sin'O-A-to-ri), a. Insinuat- 
ing; insinuatlve. West Rev, 

Innpld (In-si'pid)^ a. [L. insipidm—in, not, 
and sapidue, savoury, from sapio, to taste.] 
1. Tasteless; destitute of taste; wanting the 
qualities which affect the organs of taste ; 
vapid; as. insipid liquor.— 8. Wanting in- 
terest, spirit, Dfe, or animation; wanting 
character; wanting the power of exciting 
emotions; flat; dull; heavy; as, an insipid 
address; an insipid compositioa * Insipid 
uniformity of goodness.^ Canning, 

Hii wife a faded beauty of the Baths, 
insipid as the Queen upon a cord. Tennyson, 

Stn. Tasteless, vapid, dull, heavy, spiritless. 



F&te, Mr, fat, fall; roS, met, h^r; pine, pin; iiflte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; Be, fey. . 
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« seniation in the tongue. (6) Want of inter- 
est, life, or spirit 

'^Diyden's lines shine strongly through the iHsiptd^ 
f<y of Tate's. Pofe, 

Insipidly (in-sfpid-ll), adr. In an insipid 
manner; without taste; without spirit or 
life; without enjoyment 

Inslpienoe Cin-srpi-ons), n. The condition 
of being insipient ; want of wisdom ; /oily ; 

' foolishness; want of understanding. Blount. 

DlSlplent (in-si'pi-cnt), a. [L. tmrwteTis, in- 
siptenfis— prefix in, not, and sapiens, wise, 
sensible, from sapio, to be sensible. See 
Sapient.] Wantiug wisdom; unwise; fool- 
ish. (Barendon. 

InjriSt (in-sist'), v.l [L. insisto—in, and 
sisto, to stand.] 1. Lit. to stand or rest 
upon: usually followed by ati or upon. 


insolatiani8,& laying in the sun, from insolo. 
See INSOLATB.] 1. The act of exposing to 
the rays of the sun, as for drying or matur- 
ing, or for causing to become acid, or for 
promoting some chemical action of one sub- 
stance on another; also, a local disease of 
plants attributable to exposure to too bright 
a light, which causes an excessively rapid 
evaporation which kills the part affected. 


If it have not a suSlicient insolation it looketh pale. 

Sir T. Brortvnt. 

2. Sunstroke. 

In-BOle (in'sdl), n. The inner sole of a boot 
or shoe: opposed to onlsole. 


Hven when the boots and shoes are so worn out 
that no one will put a pair on his feet, . . . the iti- 
soles Site ripped out ; the soles, if there be a sufficiency 
of leather, are shaped into in-soles fur children^ 
shoes. Mayhnu. 


The combs being double, the cells on each side 
the partition are so ordered, that the angles on one 
side insist upon the centres of the bottom of the cells 
on the other side. Ray, 

2. To rest, dwell, or dilate upon as a matter 
of special moment; to be peraistont. urgent, 
peremptory, or pressing: usually with on or 
upon; as, to insist upon a particular topic ; 
to insist upon immediate payment of a debt. 

The people are glad to hear those sins insisted on, 
in which they ]>crccive they have no share. 

Up. Burnet, 

InslBtenoe (in-sist'ens), 11 . Act of insisting, 
resting upon, or persevering; the act of 
dwelling upon a point or subject as a matter 
of special moment; persistency; urgency. 


Every attentive regnrder of the character of Paul, 
not only as he was before his conversion but as he 
appears to us till his end, must have been struck with 
two things: one, the earnest inststenee with which he 
recoinmenns * l>owcls of mercies.’ as he calls them, 
meekness, humbleness of mind, gentleness, unweary* 
Ing forbearance, crowned all of them with that emo- 
tion of charity * which is the bond of perfectness.' 

A/att. Arnold. 

InBiftexit (in-sist'ent), a. [L. insietens, in- 
sisteniis, ppr. of itisisto. See Insist.] Stand- 
ing or i*csti]ig on. *The insistent wall.* 
Wotton. [Rare.] 

IngiBturet (in-aist^ur), n. A dwelling or 
standing on; flxedneas. 

The heav’ns themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form. 

Office, and custom, all in line of order. Snaa. 

DiBitlancyt (In-ai'alien-si), n. [L. prefix in, 
not, and sUiem, sitientis, ppr. of sitio, to be 
thirsty, from sitis, thirst.] Freedom from 
tllirat. ‘The of a camel* Grew. 

InwItionCin-si'slioii), n. [L. insUio, insitionis, 
from insero, insitum, to implant, to ingraft. ] 
The insertion of a scion in a stock; ingraft- 
ment. 

In ^tU (In sFtu). [L.] In Its original situ- 
ation or bed: a tenu applied to minerals 
when found In their original position, bod, 
or the like. 

Jnanare (in-snar^ v.t pret. & pp. inmared; 
ppr. insnaring. [Prefix in, and iniare.] l.Tu 
catch in a snare; to^ entrap; to take by arti- 
flcial means. * Instiare a radgeon. or per- 
haps a trout.' Fenton. --^2. To take by wiles, 
stratagem, or deceit ; to involve in difHcul- 
ties or perplexities; to inveigle; to entangle. 

Let these 

Ensnare the wretched in the toils of law. Thomson. 


[Often and less correctly written Ensnare.^ 

manaxer Qn-snAridri, n. One that insnares. 

Tnfnii.rin[| py (in-snariing-li), adv. So as to 
insnare. 

Insnarlt (in-BnHrO, v.t. To make into a 
snarl or knot; to entangle. 

lUOlirlety (in-sO-brPe-tiXn. [Prefix in. not, 
and soMety,] Want of sobriety; Intemper- 
ateness; drunkenness. 

llUlOOlalxIlity (in-sO'shi-a-blP^-tl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and sociability.] The nuallty of 
being insociable; want of sociability; unso- 
ciabflity. 

InaooiaDlfi (in-sO'shi-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and sociable.] Not sociable: (a) not inclined 
to unite In social converse; not given to con- 
versation; unsociable; taciturn. '*iliis au- 
stere, insoeiable life.* Shak. (6)t Incapable 
of being Joined or connected. 

Lime and wood are iniociddU, IVottion. 

UiaoolaUy (in-s6'shl-a-bli), adv. In an in- 
souiable manner; unsocianly. 

Jnsoolatat (In-sfi'shl-a^ a. Not associated; 
insocial; solitary. *t1ie ifisoeiate virgin 
life.' B. Jonson. 

IniOlatfi (in'sol-&t}, e. t pret & pp. insblated; 
ppr. insMattng, [L insolo, insolatum—in, 
and sol, the sun.1 To diy in the sun's rays; 
tMxpose to the heat of tne sun; to ripen or 
prmm by exposure to the sun. Johnson. 

XnEdAtton (ln-sol-&'shon), n. [L. insolatio, 


Inaoleiice (in'so-lens), n. [L. insolentia, from 
insolens. See Insolent.] l.f The quality 
of being rare ; unusualness. Spenser. — 
2. Pride or haughtiness manifested in con- 
temptuous and overbearing treatment of 
others ; petulant contempt ; impudence. 
‘Flown with vnsolenoe and wine.' Milton.— 
8. An insolent act ; an Instance of Insolent 
treatment; an insult ' Loaded with fetters 
and imolenees from the soldiers.* Fuller. 
[Rare.] 

Insolence t (In'sd-len^, v.t To treat with 
haughty contempt. ‘ The bishops, who were 
first faulty, insolenced and assaultod. * Fikon 
Basilike. 

Insolency (in'sC-leu-si), n. Same as Inso- 
lence. [Rare.] 

The insoUney of many desperate oflenders is such, 
that they care not for any ordinary punishment by 
imprisonment. Hallam. 

Insolent (in'so-lent), a. [L. insolens, inso- 
lentis, contrary to custom, immoderate, 
haughty, arrogant— in, not, and solens, ppr. 
of soleo, to be wont or accustomed.] l.t Un- 
wonted; unusual; out of common. ‘If any 
should accuse me of lieing new or insolent* 
Milton.— 2. Showing haughty disregard of 
others ; overbearing ; saucy; as, an iusoUtU 
boy. ‘A paltry, insolent fellow.* Shak. 

Victory itself hath not made us insolent masters. 

Atier&ury. 

8. Proceeding from insolence; as, imoletU 
words or behaviour.— /njrolent, Insuliing. 
Insolent would originally be applied to con- 
duct or words opposed to the ordinary rules 
of society. It is now chiefly used of inten- 
tionally and grossly rude, defiant, or rebel- 
lious words, /nsfutin^ is applied to what 
is intended to give pain to another whether 
by word or deed, the motive to which may 
be dislike or a sense of superiority.— Stn. 
Overbearing, insulting, abusive, saucy, im- 
pudent, pert, impertinent, rude. 
Insolent (in'so-lent-li), adv. In an inso- 
lent manner; with contemptuous pride; 
haughtily; rudely; saucily. 

Insolidity (In-so-lid'i-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and Want of solidity; weakness. 

Insolubility (in-soru-bir'i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being insoluble: (a) the quality of not 
being dissolvable, particularly in a fluid. 
(&) The quality of not being solvable or ex- 
plicable; inexplicability. 

Insoluble (In-sol'u-bl), a. [Prefix m, not, 
and solulfle.] Not soluble: (a I incapable 
of being dissolved, particularly by a liquid; 
as, a substance is insoluble in water when its 
parts will not separate and unite with that 
fluid. (6) Not to be solved or explained; not 
to be resolved. ‘Doubts Hooker. 

Insolubleness (In-soPii-bl-ncs), n. insolu- 
bility. Boyle, 

Insolyable (in-soPva-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and solvable.] Not solvable: (a) not to be 
cleared of difficulty or uncertainty ; not to 
be solved or explained; not admitting solu- 
tion or explication; as, an insolvable problem 
or difficulty. (i!0 Incapable of being paid or 
diseborgod. Johmon. (el Incapable of being 
loosed. * Bands insolvaoU.* Pope. 
Insolvenoy (in-sorvon-Bfl n. [Pi'cflxtn,not, 
and solvency.] The condition of being in- 
solvent : (a) inability of a person to pay all 
his debts; the state of a person who wants 
property sufficient for the payment or dis- 
charge of his liabilities. (6) Insulficiency to 
discharge all debts of the owner; as, the tii- 
sdlvettcy of an estate. 

Insolvent (in-soPvent), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and oolvent.] 1. Not solvent: (a) not having 
money, goods, or estate sufficient to pay all 
debts; as, an insolvent debtor. (6) Not suf- 
ficient to pay all the debts of the owner; as, 
an insolvent estate.— 2. Of or respecting per- 
sons unable to pay their debts; as, an insol- 
vent law. 


msolvent (fn-sol'veiit), n. A debtor unable 
to pay his debts. 

Insoxnnia (in-som'ni-a), n. [L. See Insom- 
NIOU8.] Want of sleep ; inability to sleep; 
wakefulness; sleeplessness. 

Insomnious (In-som'ni-us), a. [L. insomni- 
osvs, from insomnia, sleeplessness, from 
insomnis, sleepless — in, not, and somnus, 
sleep.] Restless in sleep, or being without 
sleep. 

Insomuch (in-sfi-muchO* adv. [7n, so, and 
much.] So; to such a degree; in such wise: 
followed by that, sometimes as. 

Simonidei was an excellent poet, insopnuch that 
he made his fortune by it. VBstranjre. 

To make ground fertile ashes excel ; insomurh as 
the countries about iEtna have amends made them 
for the mischiefs the eruptions do. Bacon. 

Insootht (in-Bbth'), adv. Indeed; in truth. 
Shak. 

Insouciance (hh-sfi-sytlhB), n. [Fr. See In- 
souciant. ] The quality of being insou- 
ciant; heedlessnesa ; carelessness; uncon- 
cern. 

Insouciant (ah-so-syilh), a. [Fr.— in, not, 
uiid soucier, to care, souei, care, from L. sol- 
licifns, uneasy, anxious.] Careless; heedless; 
regardless; unmindful; unconcerned. 

What race would not be indolent and insouciant 
when things are so arranged that they derive no ad- 
vantage from forethought or exertion? y. S. Mill. 

Insoult (in-sfil'), v.t To endow with a soul; 
to animate; to inspirit. Jer. Taylor. 
Inspan (in -span'), v.t [D. iiutpannen, to 
yoke a set of draught cattle, from in, in. 
and spannen, to stretch, to Ue, to Join, to 
yoke.] To yoke, as draught oxen: correl- 
ative of oufipan. [South African Colonics ] 
Inspect (in-spek to, v.t. [L. inspicio, inspee- 
tum- i/i> and speeio, to view.] To view or 
oversee for the purpose of ascertaining the 
quality or condition, discovering errors, and 
the like; to view narrowly and critically; 
to view and examine oificiallv, as troops, 
arms, a school, a railway, goods offered for 
sale, work done for the public, and the like; 
to superintend. 

Inspect (in'spekt), n. Close examination. 
[Rare.] 

Not so the man of philosophic eye 

And inspect sage. Thomson. 

Inspection (in-spek'shon), n. [L. inspectio, 
inspeetionis, from inspicio. Bee Inspect.] 
The act of inspecting; prying examination; 
close or careful survey ; official view or ex- 
amination; superintendence; oversight; as, 
the divine inspection into the affairs of the 
world; the inspection of goods offered for 
sale, of troops, of a railway, of a school, and 
the like. 

We should apply ourselves ... to procure lively 
and vigorous impressions of Ills perpetual presence 
with us and inspection over us. Atterlmry. 

Inspective (in-spekUlv), a. [L. inspectivus. 
See Inspect.] Inspecting. 

Inspector (in-spekt*Ar), n. [L.] One who 
inspects or oversees; one to whose care 
the execution of any work is committed, 
for the purpose of seeing it faithfully per- 
formed, or whose duty it is to test it when 
performed; a superlnteudeiit: a very general 
title given to many officials who test or ex- 
amine into tlie condition of matters affect- 
ing the public interests, the specific range 
of duty of each being generally defined by 
an accompanying epithet ; as, an inspector 
of hospitals, of volunteers, of schools, of 
markets, of weights and measures, Ac. 
Inspectorate (in-spekt^Ar-At), n. Same as 
Iivspeetorship. 

Inspectorsmp (in-spekVAr-shlpX n. The 
office of an inspector; the district embraced 
under the Jurisdiction of an inspector. 
Insperse (in-spArsO, v.f. [L. nwpergo, in- 
spersum—in, upon, and svargo, to scatter] 
To sprinkle or cast up. Bauey. 

Insperslon (in-spCrisnonX n. [L. inspersio, 
inspersionis, from inspergo. inspersuni, to 
scatter into or upon— tn, into, upon, and 
spargo, to scatter.] Tlie act of sprinkling 
on. ‘With sweet inspcrsioti of fit balms.* 
Chapman. 

InspieximUB (in-speks'l-inus), n. [L., lit we 
have inspected.] The first word In ancient 
charters and letters-patent; an exemplifica- 
tion; a royal grant 

Insphere (in-sfAr*)! v.t [Prefix in, and 
sphere.] To place in an orb or sphere. 

Immortal shapes 

or bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild or calm and serene air. Milton. 

Displrable (in-spiria-hl), a. [From smmire.] 
That may he inspired; that may be drawn 
into the lungs; inhalable, as air or vapours. 


ch. elkain; Be. loeA; e,go; J,joh; ft, Fr. ton; ng,iitv: th, (Aon; th, tUn; w, wig; wb, wMg; zb, luure.— Bee Kjer. 
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tn^piratton (iu-api-r&'ahon), n. [L. inspira- 
tio, in9piratUnm, from inspiro, to breathe 
into or upon, to Inspire. See IMSPIKS.] 

1. The act of uispiring: (a) the act of draw- 
ing air into the lungs; the inhaling of air; 
a part of respiration, and opposed to expi- 
ration. See RESPIRATION. (6) The act of 
breathing into anything. (e)The infusion 
of ideas into the mind by the Holy Spirit, 
the convoking into the minds of men ideas, 
notices, or monitions by extraordinary or 
supernatural influence; specifically, as used 
of the Scriptures or their authors, an influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit exercised on the un- 
derstandings, imtiginations, memories, and 
other mental powers of tlio writers, by 
means of which they were qualified for com- 
municating to the world divine revelation, 
or the knowledge of the will of God, with- 
out error or niistako.— Pfe/iaru inspiration, 
that kind of inspiration which renders all 
error in communicating the divine message 
impossible. -Verbal itispiration, that kiiid 
of inspiration in which not only the matter 
to be communicated is inspired, but the 
exact words in which it is to be expressed. 

2. A powerful influence emanating from any 
object, giving rise to new and elevated 
thoughts or einotious; as, the inspiration 
of the scene.— 3. An elevation of the imogri- 
nation or other powers of the soul, often 
resulting from extraordinary external influ- 
ences; tlie state of l>eing inspired; as, he 
was in a state of inspiration.- A. That which 
is conveyed to Uie mind when under some 
extraordinary influence. 

Holy men at their death have good inspirati^Ht. 

Shak. 

Xnsplratlonal (in'8pi-ra\slion-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to inspiration; partaking of in- 
spiration. West. llev. 

InapiratiOlllBt (in-spl-ra'ahon-ist), n. One 
who holds the doctrine of inspiration. 
Inspiratory (in-splr^a-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to mspiratiou, or inlialing air into the lungs; 
speciflcally applied to certain muscles which 
by their contraction augment the capacity 
of the chest, and thus produce inspiration. 
Inspire (iu-splr'), jdA. pret. db pp. inspired; 
ppr. inspiring, fh. inspiro-^xn, nnd spiro, 
to breathe, whence expire, respire. \ 

1. To draw in breath ; to inhale air into the 
lungs.— 2. t To blow gently. Spenser, 

Inspire (In-spir'), v.t. i. To breathe into in 
order to produce musical soiinda 

Dr.s<.'end, ye nine, descend and sing. 

The breathing instruincnu tnxpirt. Pope. 

2. To infuse by or as if by breathing. 

He knew not liU Maker, and he that inspired 
into him .in active sdul. Wisdom xv. xi. 

3. To infuse into the mind; to instil. 

I have been troubled in niy sleep this night. 

But dawning day new comfort hath inspired. Shak, 

4. To infuse or suggest ideas or munitions 
supeniatiirally; to communicate divine in- 
structions to the mind. 5. To animate by 
supernatural infusion; to rouse; to animate 
in general. 

Methinks I am a prophet new inspired. Shak. 
What aeal, what fury bath inspired thee now 9 

6. To draw in by the operation of broathfiig; 
to draw into the lungs ; as, * to inspire and 
expire the air with dlfflculty.' Jlarvoy. 
Inspired (in-splrdo, p. and a. l. Breathed 
in; inhaled: infused.— 2. Informed or direct- 
ed by the Holy Spirit; instructed or affected 
by a superior influence. 

Nature . . . needs some inspired interpreter to 
make music of her stammering accents. Dr. Caird. 

3. Produced under the direction or influence 
of inspiration; as. the inspired writings, 
that is, the Scriptures. 

Insi^r (in-spir'Ar), n. He that inspires. 
Inspiring On-splr'lng). p. and a. 1. Breath- 
ing in ; inhaling into the lungs ; infusing 
into the mind supernaturally.— 2. Infusing 
spirit or courage ; animating; as, inspirisw 
strains. 

InquBrlt (in-spi'rit), v.t rPreflx in, and 
spint ] To infuse or excite spirit in; to en- , 
liven ; to animate ; to give now life to ; to ! 
encourage; to invigorate. 

The courage of Agamemnon is inspiriied by love 
of empire and ambition. Peps. 

Syr. To enliven, invigorate, exhilarate, ani- 
mate, inspire, rouse, cheer, encourage. 
Inspissate (In-spls'atl, v.t pret pp. tn- 
^mated; ppr. inspissating. [L. inspisso, 
tnspissatum -- in, Intens., and spisso, to 
thicken, from spissut, thick.] To thicken, 
as fluids, bv boiling; to bring to greater 
oonsistonce by evaporation. 


Inspissate (in-spia'atX a. Thick; inspis- 
sated. 

Inepissatlon (In-spls-a'shon), n. The act or 
operation of rendering a fluid substanco 
thicker by evaporation, Ac. 

Inspyre t (in-splr^, v. t [See Inspirb. ] To 
blow or breatlie. Spenser. 

Inst. Contraction for instant, used in cor- 
respondence, Ac., tor the cuiTent or present 
mouth; as, he wrote me on the lOtn inst., 
that is, on the loth day of the present 
month. 

Instabili^ (in-sta-biri-ti), 7i. [Fr. instabi- 
life; L. instabilitas, from instabilis, that 
does not stand firm, unstable. See In- 
stable.] Want of stability: (a) want of 
firmness in puipose; inconstancy; fickle- 
ness; inutabllity of xipinion or conduct; os. 
instability is the characteristic of weak 
minds, (b) Ohangeableness; mutability; as, 
the instability of laws, plans, or measures. 

‘ InstabUity oi tAiiwpcv.* Addison, (c) Want 
of strength or finiuicss in consti'uction ; 
liability to give way or fall ; as, the insta- 
bility of an edifice.— 8 YN. Inconstancy, 
fickleness, changeableness, mutability, un- 
steadiness nnstablencss. 

Instable (iri-stA'bl), a. [L. instabilis — in, 
not, and stalnlis, able to stand, that stands 
firmly, stable, from sto, to stand.] Not 
stable : (a) inconstant; prone to chance or 
recede from a purpose ; mutable : of per- 
sons. (M Mutable ; changeable, (c) Not 
sulflciently strong or Arm ; liable to give 
way or fall. [ITnstable is more commonly 
used.] 

matableness (in-stabl-nes), n, Unstable- 
nesa; niutabillty; in8tabilit\\ 

Install (In-staF), v. t [Fr. installer— in, in, 
and o. H. G. stal, a place, £. stall. See Stall. ] 

1. To place in a seat; to give a place to. 

Mr. Weller, after duly instaliinpr Mr. Pickwick 

and Mr. Winkle imude, took his scat on tlie box by 
the driver. Dickens. 

2. To set, place, or instate in an ofllce, rank, 
or order; to invest witli any charge, office, 
or rank with the ctastomary ceremonies. 

Installation (in-stal-a'shon), n. i. The act 
of giving possession of an offit!e, rank, or 
order with the customary ceremonies, as a 
knight of the Garter in tlie Cliapel of 8t. 
George at Windsor, a chancellor in a uni- 
versity, or a dean, prebendary, or other 
ecclesiastical dignitary in the stall of the 
catliedral to which he lielongs. 

Ifpon the election the bishop gives a manriate for 
his mitallation. Ayhffe, 

2. The institution or ordination of an or- 
dained clergyman to a charge in the United 
Htates. 

Instalment (in-staPmen t), n. [See Install. ] 

1. The act of installing or giving possession 
of an office with the usual ceremonies or 
solciiiiilties. 

The ifuialtnent of this noble duke 
In the scat royoL Shak. 

2. The seat in which one is placed. [Rare.] 

K.'ich fair insiaimeni, coat, nntl several crest. 

With loyal bloxon evermore be blest 1 Shak. 

3. In com. a part of a sum of money paid or 
to l)e paid at a period different from that at 
which other parts or the balance is paid or 
agreed to be paid ; as, a sum of money Is 
paid by instahnents when paid in separate 
portions at different times. 

Instamp (in-stamp'), e.f. Same as JS^sfafitp. 
Instance (in'staus), n. [L. instantUi, a 
standing upon or near, vehemence, impor- 
tunity, urgency, from insians. See Instant. ] 

1. The act or state of being instant or urgent; 
solicitation ; importunity; application ; ur- 
gency; as, the request was ffi*anted at the 
tnstonce of the defendant's anvocato. * Mat- 
ters of instance. * Reynolds. 

But, Mr. Todd, surely there is no such instance In 
the business that ye could no* wait and look about 
you. Gait. 

2. A case occurring; a case offered as an ex- 
empliflcation or precedent; an example; an 
occurrence. 

The use of instanees is to Illustrate and explain a 
difficulty. Baker. 

These seen as If, In the time of Edward 1 ., they 
were drawn up in the form of » law fai the first in- 
stance. Sir M. Male. 

Hence— 3. Sign; symptom; token; proof. 

They will scarcely believe this without trial: offer 
them wstances. Shak. 

1 have received 

A certain instance that Glendower is dead. Shak. 

4. t Impelling motive; Influenoe; came. 

The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love. Shak. 

6.t Process of a suit Aylife.^. In Scots 


law, that which may be Insisted on at one 
diet or course of probation.— -Causes c/ 4n- 
stance, causes which proceed at the solloita- 
tton of some party. --Instance Courtabranch 
of the court of admiralty in England, dis- 
tinct from the prize-court, and having Juris- 
diction in cases of private injuries to private 
rights taking place at sea, or Intimately con- 
nected with maritime subjects. 

Instance (in'stans), v. t. pret.(k pp. instonesef; 
ppr. instancing. To receive iUmtration; to 
be exemplifled. 

This story doth not only instance in kingdoms, but 
ill famiihu too. yer? T^yior. 

Instance (In'stans), v.t. To mention as an 
example or case; to adduce as exemplifying 
the matter in hand. 

I shall not instance an abstruse author. MiUen. 
—To vnstanee in, to give as an instance. 

I need not instance in the habitual Inte^erance 
of rich tables. yer, Taylor. 

Instancy l (lu'stan-sl), n. Instance; urgency, 
importunity. 

Those heavenly precepts which our Lord and 
Saviour with so great instancy gave. Hooker. 

Instant (in'stant), a. [L. itistans, imtantis, 
ppr. of tnsto, to stand in or upon, to urge, 
importune- m, and sto, to stand.] 1. Press- 
ing; urgent; importunate; earnest. 

Rejoicing in hope ; padent in tribulation; continu- 
ing instant in prayer. Rom. xU. xa. 

2. Immediate; without intervening time; 
present. 

impending death is thine and instant doom. Prior. 

3. Quick; making no delay. 

Instant he flew with hospitable haste. Pope, 

4. Present; current; as, on the 10th of July 
instant. [Such an expression is usually ab- 
breviated to 10th inst. See iNST.] 

The instant tbiie is always the fittest time. Putter. 

Instant (in'stant), n. l. A point in duration; 
a moment; a part of duration in which wo 
perceive no succession, or a part that occu- 
pies the time of a single thought. 

I gRint you I was down and out of breath, and so 
was he ; but we ro.se both at an instant, and fought 
a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. Shak. 

She knew his step on the instant. Dickens. 

2. A particular time. ' At any unseasonable 
instant of the night* Shak. 
testantanelty (in'stant^-ne'i-ti). n. Hie 
quality of boiiq^ Imtantaneous; lUBtantanc- 
ousness. Shenstone. 

Instantaneous (in-stant-a'nS-us), a. [Fr. 
xnstantan^; 8p. and It. instantaneo, from 
L. instans. See Instant ] Done in an in- 
stant; occurring or acting without any per- 
ceptible lapse of time; very speedily; as, the 
passage of electricity through any given 
space appears to be instantaneous. 

A whirlwind's instantaneous gust 
Left all Its beauties withering in the dust. Beattie. 

Instantaneously (in-stant-k'ne-os-liX adv. 
lu an instant; inamoment; in an indivisible 
point of duration. 

Instan t an e onmess (In-stant-a^nC-ufl-nes), 
n. The quality of being instantaneous. 
Tnstanter (in-stant'er), adv. [L., from fsi- 
stans. See Instant. ] In law, immediately; 
at the present time; without delay. The 
party was compelled to plead insfantcr, 
Instuitly (in'stan t-li), oae. 1. With urgency; 
earnestly; with diligence and assiduity. 

And when they came to Jesus, they besought him 
insiantH, saying, that he was worthy for whom lie 
should oo this. L^e vil. 4. 

2. Immediately; without any intervening 
time; at once; a% lightning often killa in- 
stantly. 

Instar (ln-stiitO> v.t [Prefix in. and star] 
To set or adorn with stars or with brilliants. 

A golden throne 

InstarVd with gems. y. Bartow. 

Instate (in-st&to, ul pret. A pp. instated; 
ppr. instating. [Prefix in, and siaU.] 1. To 
set or place; to establish, as in a rank or 
condition; as, to instate a person in great- 
ness or in favour. ‘Instated In the favour 
of OoA* Atierbury.—2.f To invest. 

We do instate and widow you withal. SkeUt. 

XABtanrata(lnHriis'r&t),e.f. [Ltotetoip,^ 
stoumfum, to renew, to repair.] Toxefonn; 
to repair. [Rare.] 

liistanration (in-sts-rft'shon), 91 . [Fr..froin 
Ii.in§UturaiiqAn§Usurationis, from insiauto, 
to renew.] Ihe restoration of a thing to 
Its fomier state alter decay, lapse, or illla- 
pidation; renewal; repair; re-eiiiblishin«Dt. 
'8orae mat catastrophe or • . a— a— 
tion,‘ Burnet 
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bstaiirator (inWrat-^r), n. One who re- 
news or restores to a former condition. 
[Rare.] 

Initauret (in-st^r'), v.L To renew or reno- 
vata 

All thinsfi that show or breathe 
Are now inxiaurtd. Marsion, 

IftBtead (in-stedO, adv, [A compound of in, 
and steadi place; Btead retaining its charac- 
ter of a noun, and being foUowed by c/.] 

1. In the place or room of. 

Let thistles grow instead qf wheat Job xxxi. 40. 

2. Squal or equivalent to. 

This very consider.itlnn, to a wise man, Is instead 
iff a thousand arguments. TUMsoh. 

[When instead Is used without of following, 
there is an ellipsis of a word or words that 
would otherwise follow the of ] 

I&Steep (in-stepO« V. t, [Prehx in, and steep. ] 
To steep or soak; to drench; to macerate in 
moisture. * Where in gore he lay insteeped,’ 
Shah. 

Instep (in'step), n. [Prefix in, and stsp.^ 
1. The forepart of the upper side of the 
liuman foot, near Its Junction with the leg; 
the tarsus. —2. That part of the hind-leg of 
a horse which reaches from the ham to the 
pastern- Joint 

Inatimte (in'sti-gut), v.l. pret. pp. insH- 
gatea; ppr. imtigatimj. [L. imtijo, irnti- 
gatum--tn, on, and root stig, to prick —allied 
to Gr. stizii, to mark with a pointed instni- 
ment, to prick. See Instinct, Stigma.] To 
incite; to set on; tojirovoke; to urge: used 
chiefly or wholly in a had sense; as, to in- 
stigate one to cnl; to instigate to a crime. 

* If a servant instigates a stranger to kill his 
master.* Blaekst(im, — ^\’Y{. To stimulate, 
urge, spur, provoke, tempt, incite, impel, 
encourage, animate. 

Inatlgatlnigly (in^sti-grit-lng-li), ado. In- 
citingly; temptingly. 

Instigation (in-sti-ga'shon), n. [L. insti- 
gatio, ifistlgationis, from instigo, to goad on, 
to instigate. See Instioatb.] The act of 
instigating; incitement, as to evil or wicked- 
ness; tile act of encouraging to commit a 
crime or some evil act; temptation; impulse 
to evil 

As if Ihe lives that were Uken away by his insti’ 
g-atian were not to be charged imon his account. 

sir R. rRstrange. 

The batenc*^ and villaiiy that both the corruption 
(if nature and the instigatum of the devil could bring 
the sons of men to. South. 

Instigator (in*sti-gat-6r), n. One who or 
that which incites a person to an evil act; a 
tempter. 

Tnutil (in -8 til'), v.t pret. A' pp. instilled; 
ppr. instilling. [L. instillo—in, and stillo, 
to drop.] 1. To pour in by drops. 

The starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love uutii. Byron. 
Hence— 2. Applied to the mind or feelings, 
to infuse slowly or by donees; to cause to 
be imbibed; to Insinuate imperceptibly; as, 
to instil good principles into the mind. 

The soft delights, that witchingly 
a wanton sweetness through the breast. 

Thomson. 

--Implant, Ingraft, Inculcate, Instil, In- 
fuse. See under Imi^lant. 

HlBtillation (in-stil-A'shon). n. [L. instUla- 
tio, xTistUlationis, from insiiUo. Bee Instil. ] 
1. The act of pouring in by drops or by small 
quautitiea— 2. The act of infusing slowly 
into mlnd.--d. That which is instilled or 
infused. 

They embitter the cup of life by Insensible institta- 
tions. Johnson. 

InatlUator (In'stil-at-^r), n. One who in- 
stils or infuses; an instiller. Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

InatlllAtory (in-sttt'a-to-ri), a. Relating to 
instillation. 

TMtlllur (in-stiV6r), n. He that instlla *So 
artful au xnsiUler of loose principles.* Philip 
Skelton. 

InatUinoilt (in-stil'ment), n. 1. The act of 
instiUltig.— 2. Anything instilled. 
Ittlltlmulatet (In-stim'fi-lAt), v.t [Prefix 
in, intena, and sfimulats.] To stimulate; to 
excite. 

yvintttnnln.t l<m (ln..sttm'ii-la"BhQn). n. [Pre- 
fix in, Intena, and stimulation.] The act of 
stimulating, inciting, or urging forward 
Isyittnct (ln-8tingkt% a. (Ii. insHnetus. See 
the noun.] Urged or stimulated from with- 
in: moved; onimated^excited *Bettilla. . . 
inslinei ^th Ufa* Fabsr. 

What betrm the inner essence of the man must 
be so gresplra end rendered (by the painter) that all 
that meets the eye— look, ettiuide, ecdoa expression 
— eheli be Otsiimt with meaning. Dr, Caini. 

iBBtlnot (In'stlugkt), n. [L. instinetus, in- 1 


stlgation, impulse from instinguo, instinc- 
tum, to impel — in, not, and stinguo, to 
quench, nasalized form of root stig.] 1 . In 
its widest sense, the power or energy by 
which all organized forms are preserved in 
the individual or continued In the species. 
In this sense it has boon applied to plants 
as well as to animals, but it Is more com- 
mon to consider Instinct as belonging to 
animals, in which case it is defined as a 
certain power by which, independently of all 
instruction or experience and without de- 
liberation, animals are directed to do spon- 
taneously whatever is necessary for the 
preservation of the individual or the con- 
tinuation of the kind. Such, in the human 
species, is the instinct of sucking exerted 
immediately after liirth, and that of insects 
in depositing their eggs in situations most 
favourable for hatching. Instinct makes 
animals provide for themselves and young, 
and utter those voices, l)etake thomselvcs 
to that course of life, and use those means 
of self-defence, which are suitable to their 
circumstances and nature. The nest of the 
bird, the hoiiej^-comb of the bee, the web of 
the spider, the threads of the silkworm, th<r 
holes or houses of the beaver, are all exe- 
cuted by instinct, and arc not more perfect 
now than they were long ages ago. In the 
beginning of life wc do much by instinct 
and little by undcratanding; and even when 
arrived at maturity, there are innumerable 
occasions on which, because reason cannot 
guide us, wo must be guided by instinct. 
The complex machinery of neiTes and mus- 
cles necessary to swallowing uur food, 
walking, Ac., la set agoing by instinct. The 
motion of our eyelids, and those sudden 
motions wliich wo make to avoid sudden 
danger, are also instinctive. 

(An instfMtt) is a propensity prior to experience 
and independent of instruction. PaUy. 

By instinct I mean a nntiir:d blind impulse to cer- 
tain actions without having any end in view, without 
deliberation, and very often without .'iny conception 
of what wc do. Reid. 

An instinct is a blind tendency to some mode of 
action independent of any consideration, on the part 
of the agent* of the end to which the action leads. 

^ irhate/y. 

An instinct is an agent which perfonns blindly and 
Ignorantly a work ofintcUigcnce and knowledge. 

Sir IP. HamUton. 

2. Natural feeling or sense of what is correct 
or effective in artistic matters or the like. 

Few men are bom with the dramatic instinct any 
more than with the rhetorical; and without .smue 
share of that instinct, reading always w.'&nts the viva- 
city of the utterance of one's Uioughts. Sat. Rev. 

Instinct t (in-stingktO, v.t. To impress, as 
by an animating power ; to impress as au 
Instinct. * XTuextlnguishable beauty . . . im- 
pressed and instineted through the whole.* 
Bentley. 

Instlnction t (in-stingk'shon), n. Instinct. 
Sir T. Elgot. 

Bustinctlye (in-stingkt'iv), a. Prompted by 
instinct; not due to reasoning, deliberation, 
instruction, or experience ; detennined by 
natural impulse or propensity; original to 
the mind; spontaneous. 

Raised 

By quick instinctive motion, up 1 sprung. Milton. 


which, as the result of no anterior consciousness, is, 
like the products of animal instinct, the intelligent 
edect of (as far as we are concerned) an unknown 
cause. Sir IP. Hamilton. 

IllBtlllCtlTaly (in-stlngktlv-li), ado. In an 
instinctive manner; by force of instinct; 
without reasoning, instruction, or experi- 
ence; by natural impulse. 

Inttlnraylty (in-stingk-tiv'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being instinctive or prompted by 
instinct 

There Is growth only in plants; but there is Irrit- 
ability, or— a better netdr—instinctii ity, in insects. 

Coleridge. 

Inatlnctly (in'stlngkt-ll), adv. Instinct- 
ively. 

M. drew her ruffled, luxuriant bair instinctly over 
the cut. Mrs. GaskeH. 

Inatlpillate (in-stlp'fi-lat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and stipwate.] In bot. having no stip- 
ules. 

Xnatltute (In'sti-tfit), v.t pret A pp. insH- 
hUed; ppr. instituting. (iL instituo, xnsH- 
tuturn—xn, and statuo, to cause to stand, to 
set, place, from sto, statwn, to stand.] 1. To 
set up; to establish; to enact; to ordain; ai, 
to institute laws; to institute rules and re- 
gulations. — 2. To originate and establish; 
to found; as, to institute a new order of no- 
bility; to inetitute a court 


The theocracy of the Jews was instthUed by God 
him-sclf. Sir IV. Temple. 

at To ground or establish in principles; to 
educate; to instruct 

If children were early instituted, knowledge would 
insensibly insinuate itself. Dr. H. Mere. 

4. To set in operation; to bedn; to com- 
mence; as, to xnstUute an Inqinry; to insti- 
tute a suit— 5. To nominate; to appoint, as 
to an ofltce. 

Cousin of York we institute your grace 

To be our regent in these parts of France. Shah. 

6. Eedes. to invest with the spiritual part 
of a benefice or the care of souls. 

Institute (in'sti-tiiti, n. [L. institutum, an 
airangement, regulation, institution, from 
instUuo. See the verb.] 1. That which is 
instituted or foimally established, or es- 
tablished as authoritative or worthy of ob- 
servance: (a) an established law; settled 
order. (6) Precept; maxim; principle. 

To m.ake the Stoic institutes thy own. Drydcn. 

2. A scientific body; a society cstaldished 
according to certain laws or regulations for 
the furtherance of some particular object ; 
as, a philosophic institute, a literary inafstute, 
a mechanics* imtitute, an educational in- 
stitute, Ac. ; specifically, in France, the 
principal philosophical and literary society 
of the nation, formed in 179r> by the union 
of the four preceding royal academies. — 

3. In Scots law, the person to whom the 
estate is first given in a destination. Thus 
where a person executing a settlement dis- 
pones his lands to A, whom failing, to B, 
whom failing, to C, Ac.. A is termed the 
institute, and all who follow him in the suc- 
cession are heirs, or substitutes, as they are 
also termed.— 4. pi. A book of elements or 
principles ; particularly a work containing 
the principles of a system of Jurisprudence; 
as, the Institutes of Justinian; the Insti- 
tutes of Gaius; Erskine's Institutes of the 
Law of Scotland.— imftfuies of xnedicine, 
that department of the science of medicine 
which attempts to account philosophically 
for the various phenomena that present 
themselves during health as well as in 
disease; the theory of medicine or theoreti- 
cal medicine. 

In8tituti01l(iii-stl-tfi'Bhon),fk \h.%mtitutio, 
instUutiotiis. from itistituo. See Inhtitvtr. ] 

1. The act of instituting: (a) establishment; 
enactment. * The institution of God's laws 
... by solemn injunctioa* Hooker. (6) 
Education; instruction. 

His loariiiog was not the cflect of prcc^t or in» 
stitution. Bentley. 

(e) Ecetes. the act or ceremony of investing 
a clerk with the spiritual part of a benefice, 
by which the care of souls is committed to 
his charge.- 2. That which is instituted: 

(a) established order, method, or custom; 
whatever is enjoined by authority as a per- 
manent rule of conduct or of government; 
enactment; law. 

The American instifn/iofts guarantee to the citi- 
zens all the privileges etsentuu 10 freedom. 

Bouvier. 

(b) A system, plan, or society estahlislied 
either by law or by the authority of indi- 
viduals for promoting any object, public or 
social; as, a literary tfureifuf ion; a charitable 
institution; a commercial institution. — 

5. t A system of the elements or rules of any 
art or science; a treatise or text-book. 

There is anodier manuscript, of above three hun- 
dred years old, . . . being an institution of physic. 

lively K. 

4. Something forming a prominent feature 
in social or national Ufe. [Golloq.] 

The camels form an institution of India— possibly 
a part of the traditional policy, and they must be re- 
spected accordingly. Times nen-spe^r. 

Institutional (In-sti-tfi'shon-al), a. l. Re- 
lating to institutions; instituted by autiiu- 
rity: enjoined.— 2. Relating to elementary 
knowlecbe; elementary; institutionary. 
In8tltUtionajy6<>'9ti-tfi'8hon-a-ri),a. l. Re- 
lating to an institution or to institutiona— 

2. Containing the first principles or doc- 
trinea; elemental; rudiroentai-y. *Insiilu- 
Uenary rules.* Sir T. Brawns. 

Inatltutiat (in'sti-tut-lst), n. A writer of 
institutes or elementary rules and inatruc- 
tiona 

XnatitutlTe (in'sti-tut-iv), a. 1. Tending or 
intended to institute orestabliah. *Insti- 
tutive ... of power.* Borrow.— 2. Estab- 
lished; depending on Institution. 
liijstitatlTe^ (in'sti-tut-iv-li)b adv. In ac- 
cordance with an institution. Harrington. 
Illiititutor (in'sti-tfit-6r)b n. [L. 1 One who 
Institutes: (o) one who enacts laws, rites, 
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r.Tid ceremonies, and enjoins the observance 
of them. (6) One who founds an order, 
sect, society, or scheme for the promotion 
of a public or social object, (e) An in- 
structor; one who educates. 'Every inaft- 
tutor of youth.* Walker, (d) In the JKpi9- 
eopal Ch. a presbyter appointed by the bishop 
to Institute a rector or assistant minister in 
a parish church. 

Inatop (in-stopO. v.t rProflx in, and etcp.] 
To stop; to close; to make fast 

With bolUnir pitch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brought) the !»eams tMs/a/s. 

Dryden. 

Inatratifled (in-stra'ti-fld), a. [Prefix in, 
within, and stratified,] Stratified within 
siimething else. 

Instruct (iiFstruktOi v.t, [L. instruo, in- 
struetum—in, and sfruo, to join together, to 
pile up.] l.t To put in order; to form; to 
prepare. 

They speak to the merits of a cause, after the proc- 
tur h.is prepared and tnsiruMd the same for a 
hc.iring before the judge. yiyliffi. 

2. To teach; to inform the mind of; to edu- 
cate; to impart knowledge or information 
to; to enlighten; as. tlie first duty of parents 
is to instruct their children in the princi- 
ples of religion and morality; on this ques- 
tion the court is not instructed. — 3. To 
direct or command: to furnish with orders; 
to direct; to enjoin; as, the government 
instructed the envoy to insist on the re- 
stitution of the property. 

She. being before iuitrueted of her mother, said, 
C',i\e me here John Baptist's head in a charger 

Mat. xiv. S. 

4. In Scots law, to adduce evidence in sup- 
port of; to confirm; to vouch; to verify; as, 
to imtruct a claim against a bankrupt 
estate. 

We must be pardoned for observing that we should 
have wished the connection of the first chiuse.sof this 
sentence and the last liad becu instructed by .some* 
thing better than .in *and.' Sir IK Hamilton. 

Syn. To teach, educate, inform, indoctrin- 
ate, enlighten, direct, enjoin, order, com- 
mand. 

Instruct t (in-stnikt'), a. l. Furnished; 
equipped. 'Ships t listruct with oars.' CAap- 
t/utn.— 2. Instructed; taught. 

Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 

Returned the wiser, or the more instruct. 

To fly or follow what concerned him most? 

Milton. 

Instructer (in-strukt^Ar), n. An instructor 
(which sec). UoXe, 

Instructihle (in struk^tl-bl), a. Able to bo 
instructed; teachable; docile. 

Instruction (in-struk'shon). n. [L. instruc- 
tiv, instruetionU, from instruo, to pile upon, 
to build. »Soe Instruct.] 1. The act of iii- 
Btinicting; the act of teaching or informing 
the understanding in that of which it was 
before ignorant; information. 

Tho.se discoveries and discourses they have left 
behind them for our instruction. Locke. 

2. That which Is communicated for the pur- 
pose of instructing; that with which one is 
instructed : (a) precept conveying know- 
ledge; teaching. 

Receive my instruction, and not silver. 

Prov. viii. xo. 

(b) Direction; order: command; mandate; 
as, the minister received instructions from 
his sovereign to demand a categorical an- 
swer. — Instruction, Education. Instruc- 
tion has for Its object the communication 
of knowledge; education includes a great 
deal more than instruction, having for its 
object the development of the naturid 
powers of the mind and of the moral na- 
ture by means of instruction and proper 
discipline; it is intended to make men 
wiser as well as better. SVN. Education, 
teaching, Indoctrination, Information, ad- 
vice. counsel, command, order, mandate. 

Instructional ^in struk'shon-al), a. Relat- 
ing to instruction: promoting education; 
educational. Edec. Rev. 

Instructive (In-strukt'lvla. [ Fr. instruetif. 
Instructive.] Conveying knowledge; serving 
to Instruct or Inform. 

I would not laugh but to instruct; or if my mirth 
ceases to be instructive. It shall never cease to be 
innocent. Addison. 

Instructively (in-strukt'iv-ll), adv. In an 
Instructive manner; so as to afford instruc- 
tion. 

Instructiveness (In-stmktTv-nes), n. The 
quality of being instructive; power of in- 
structing. 

Instructor (in-stnikt'Ar), n, [L. 1 One who 
instructs; a teacher; a Mrson who imparts 
knowled^ to another by precept or uifor- 
matioB. 


Instructress (in-strukt^res), n. A female 
who instructs; a preceptress; a tutoress. 
Instructrioet (in-struk^iisX n. Same as 
Instructress. Sir T, Elyot. 

Instrument (In'stru-ment), n. [Fr., hrom 
L. instrumentum, from instruo, to prepare, 
that which is prepared.] 1. 1'hat by which 
work is performed or anything is effected; 
a tool; a utensil; an implement, as a knife, 
A hammer, a saw, a plough, Soc . ; as, the in- 
strunients of a mechanic; astronomical in- 
struments. 'All the lofty instruments of 
war.' Skak,^2. One who or that which is 
subservient to the execution of a plan or 
pui*pose, or to the production of any effect; 
means used or contributing to an effect; as, 
had men are often instruments of ruin to 
others. 

I'he bold are but the instruments of the wise. 

Dryden. 

All voluntary self-ilenials and austerities whicli 
Cliristianity coinniciids become necessary, not siinijly 
for themselves, but as iustrutnents towards .i higher 
end. Dr. H. More. 

3. Any mechanical contrivance constructed 
for yielding musical sounds, as an organ, 
harpsichord, violin, or flute, etc.— 4. In Jaw, 
a writing instructing one in regard to 
something that has been agreed uiH>n ; a 
writing containing the terms of a contract, 
as a deed of conveyance, a grant, a patent, 
an Indenture, <tc. — Implement, Instrument, 
Tool, See Tool. 

Inatrumental (in-stm-ment'al). a. l. Con- 
ducive as an instrument or means to some 
end; contributing or serving to promote or 
effect an object; helpful; scrvicoablc; as, the 
press has been instrumental in enlarging 
the bounds of knowledge. * Instrumental 
causes.* Raleigh. 

The head i.s not more native to the heart. 

The liund more instrumental to the mouth. Shak. 

2. Pertaining to, made by, or prepared for 
instruments, especially musical instruments ; 
as. instrumental music: distinguished from 
vocal music, wdiich is made by tlio liutiiaii 
voice. 

Sweet voices, mixed with instrumental .sounds. 

Dryden. 

Inatramentallst (In-stru-ment'aMst), n. 
One who plays upon a musical instrument. • 
Instrumentality (in'stru-ment al"i-ti). w. 
The condition or quality of being Instru- 
mental; subordinate or auxiliary ogency; 
agency of anything a.H means to an end; as, 
the instrumentality of second causes. * The 
instrumentality of faith in Justification.' 
Burnet, 

Instnimentally (In-stni-ment'aMl), adv. 
In an instnimental manner: {a) by way of 
an instrument ; in the nature of an instru- 
ment; as means to an end. 

A . . . principle of holiness, wrought chiefly by 
God's Spirit, niul instrumentalty by his word, in the 
heart or soul of a man. South, 

(A) With instruments of music. 'Musical 
devotion. . . inirfrumentaffy accompanied.* 
Mason. 

InstrumentalnesB (in-stru-ment'al-nes), n. 
The condition or quality of being instru- 
mental; usefulness, os of means to an end; 
instrumentality. 

I]Uitrumentaxy(in-BtnMnent'a-ri),a. l.Con- 
ducive to an end; instrumental. —2. In Seote 
law, of or pertaining to a legal instmment; 
as, instrumerUary witnesses. 
Instrumentation (in'stru-ment-&''shon), n. 

1. The act of employiuff as an instrument.—* 

2. Instruments collectively; hence, a series 
or combination of instruments calculated to 
effect an end; agency; means. [Rare.) 

Otherwise we liave no sufficient instrumentatioh 
for our human use or handling of so great 4 fact and 
our personal appropriation ot It, . . . no fit medium 
of thought respecting it. H. Bushneii. 

8. In muttie, (a) the art of arranging music 
for a combined number of instrumenta. 
(A) The music arranged for performance by 
a number of iiiatrumeuta. (c) The art or 
manner of playing on an Instrument; execu- 
tion; as. his ineirumentaiion was defective. 
Instrumeiltist (in'stru-meut-ist), n. A per- 
former upon a musical instrument; an in- 
strumentalist. 

Inatyiet (In-stno^ Vf. To call; to denomi* 
nate. Orashaw. 

Insuavlty (In-swa'vi-tl), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and suavity.] Want of suavity; unpleasant- 
ness 

Inaubjeotlon (In-sub-Jek^shon), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and suhfectiofk] Want of snbjeo- 
tlon; state of disobedience to government 
lnraliinariibl6(ln-sub-mM'l-bl).a. [Prefix 
in, not, and subrntye (which see).] Incap- 
able of being submerge 


blBUbmififilon (In-sub-mPshonX n. [Prefix 
171, not, and submission. J Want of submis- 
sion; disobedience. 

InBttbordinate (in-sub-or'din-&t). a. [Prefix 
in, not, and subordinate.] Not subordinate 
or submissive; not submitting to authority; 
mutinous; riotous. 

liiaubordination (in-sub-or^dln-&"shon). n. 
The quality of being insubordinate; want of 
suboi'dinatlon ; disorder; disobedience to 
lawful authority; mutiny. 

The insubopdiuation of the demoralljced army was 
beyond the influence of even the most popular of the 
generals. Arnold. 

luubfitantial (in-Bub-stan'shal), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and svhstantial.] Not substan- 
tial; unsubstantial; not real * Insubstan- 
tial pageant ' Shak. 

Inaubatantiality (in-sub-ston'shal'I-ti), n. 
Unsubstantiality. (Rare.) 

Insuocation (In-suk-ka'shon), n. [From L. 
inaucoo, viwuccatum, to soak, to steep— »n, 
and sueeua, sucus, sap. Juice, from sugo, 
suet urn., to suck.] The act of soaking or 
moistening; maceration; solution in the 
juice of herbs. * The medicating and inguc- 
cYif ion of seeds.' Evelyn. [Rare.] 
Insucken (In'suk-n), a. [Prefix in, and 
sueken (which see).] In Scots law, a term 
applied, in the servitude of thirlage, to the 
multures exigible from the snekeners or 
parties astricted to the mill. These mul- 
tures, having been originally composed In 
part of a premium to the proprietor of the 
mill, exceed In amount what may be called 
the market price of grinding. See Mul- 
tures, OuTsuoKEN, and Thirl age. 
Inauetude (in'swS-tQdX n. J[L. insuetudo. 
from insuetus, unaccustomeef— in, not, and 
sueseo, suetufn, to be accustomed.] Tlie 
state of being unaccustomed or unused; un- 
usualness; absence of use or custom. 

Absurdities arc great or small in proportion to r.us- 
totii or insuetude. Landor. 

InaulTerable (In-suffAr-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and sufferable.] Not sufferable: (a) In- 
capable of being suffered, borne, or endured; 
insupportable; Intolerable; unendurable; as, 
insufferable heat, cold, or pain; our wrongs 
are insufferable. (A) Disgusting beyond en- 
durance; detestable. 

A multitude of scribblers, who daily pester the 
world witli tlieir insufferabU stuff. Dryden. 


InaulTerably (In-suffAr-opbli), adv. In an 
insufferable manner; to a degree beyond 
endurance ; as, a blaze insufferably bright; 
a person itwufferably proud. 

liiaufllcienoe (iu-suf-fi'shens), n. [L. in- 
suffteientia, insufllciency.] Insufficiency. 
[Rare.] 

We will give you sleepy drinks, that your senses, 
unintelligent of our insupScience, may, though they 
cannot praise us, as little accuse us. Shak. 

InBulUcieiicy (In-suf-fl'shen-si), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and svffleieney.] The condition or 
quality of being insuflicient: (a) deficiency; 
inadequateness; as, an insuffleieney of pro- 
visions to supply the garrisou. (A) Want of 
power or skill; inability; incapacity; Inoom- 
patency; as, the iswuffleieney of a man for 
an office. 

InaufllolOSIt (ln-Buf-fl'shent),a. [Prefix vn, 
not, and st^eistU.] Not sufficient: (a) in- 
adequate to any need, use, or purpose; as, 
the provisions are insufficient in quantity 
and defective in quality. (A) Wanting in 
strength, power, ability, or skiUi incapable; 
unfit; as, a person insufficient to discharge 
the duties ox an office. 


The bishop to whom they shall be pretonted may 
justly reject them as incapablo and insuffieient. 

SpoHSor. 

Inaulllclfiiitly (in-suf-fl'shent-lIX adv. In 
an insufficient manner; with want ot suffl- 
ciency; with want of proper ability or skill; 
inadequately. 

Ixunxmation (in-suf-fi&'shon), n. [L. 
fiatio, insufflatianis, from insuffio, to blow 
or breathe up into— 4n, into, and suffUt^ to 
blow from below— auA, under, and fOp to 
blow. ] The act of blowing or breathing on 
or into; as^ in the R, Cath. Ch, the breatSing 
upon a baptized person to signify the ex- 
pulsion of the devil, and to symbolise the 
gift of the Holy Spirit 
They would speak less sUghtlngly of the instgfflm^ 
Hen and extreme unction used In tne Romish Church. 

Coieridgs. 

Dmitt (inMtX n. A suit; a request 


And, In fine. 

Her fwrwW coming with her modem grace, 
Subdu'd me to her rate. Shah, 


[Most modem editions have is^Mte aim* 
tiifV.] 
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INSUHBBCTION 


Znialtaioe (in-iat'a-bi), a. 
and <u<(a6fe.] Unsuitable. 


[Prefix in, not, 

[Rare.] 

Insular (In'sb-l^r), a. [L. imtulariji, from 
infttk^anlBland.] 1. Of or pertaining to an 
island; surrounded by water; as, an umdar 
situation. 'Their insular abode/ Byron.— 
2. Of or pertaining to the opinions or views 
of people inhabiting an island; hence, nar- 
row: contracted; as, inmlar prejudices 
Insniar (in'sd-ldr), n* One who dwells in an 
island; an idander. Bp, Berkeley, [Rare.] 
Insularity (in-sd-la'ri-ti), n. The state of 
being insular: (a) the condition of a coun- 
try wliioh consists of one or more islands. 

The insuiarity of Britain was first shown by Agri- 
cola. who sent his fleet round it. Pinkerton. 

{0) Narrowness or contractedness of views 
or opinions from living on an island. 
Insularly (ln'sQ-16r-li), adv, in an insular 
manner. 

Insulary (iu'sada-rl). a. Same as Insular. 

*i9»sulary advantages.* Howell. [Rare.] 
Insulate (In'sd-l&t), v.t. pret. & pp. insu- 
lated; ppr. insaiating. [L. insula, an isle.] 

1. To make an island of. 

The Rden here forms two branches and insulates 
the ground. Pennant. 

2. To place in a detached situation, or in a 
state to have no communication with sur- 
rounding objects or with other bodies ; to 
isolate. 

In Judaism, the special and insulated situation of 
the Jews has unavoidably impressed an exclusive 
bias upon its principles. De Quincey, 

8. In eUei, and thermotics, to separate, as an 
electrified or heated body, from other bodies 
by the iuterpositioii of uou-coiiduciors. • 
4. To free from coinbinatioii with other sub- 
stances, as a chemical substance. 

Insulated (in'su-lat-ed), p. and a. T Stand- 
ing by itself; not being contiguous to other 
bodies; as, a house or building is said to be 
insulated when it is detached from any 
other house or building : a column is said 
to be insuXated when it stands out free 
from a wall. 

Two forms arc slowly shadowed on tny sii'ht, 

Two insuiated pliaiitoiiis of the brain. Byron. 

2. In eUei. and thermoties, separated, as an 
electrified or heated body, from other bodies 
by the interposition of non-conductors.— 
8. In astron. a tenn applied to a star situ- 
ated at so great a distance from any other 
that the influence of attraction is insensible. 
4. In ekem. separated from combination 
with other substances. 

Insulation (in-sfi-l&'shon), n. The act of 
insulating, or the state of bejpg insulated: 
(a) the act of detaching, or the state of 
being detached from other objects. (6) In 
elect, and thennoties, that state in which the 
communication of electricity or heat to 
other bodies is prevented by the interposi- 
tion of non-conductors, (c) Tlie act of set- 
ting free from combination, as a chemical 
body. 

IntlUator (in'sfi-lat-4r), n. One who or that 
which insulates; specifically, a substance or 
body that insulates or interrupts the com- 
munication of electricity or heat to sur- 
rounding objects; a non-conductor. The 
cuts show the 
usual form of in- 
sulator employ- 
ed In telegraph 
lines to support 
the wire on the 
post They arc 
mqucntlymade 
of porqplain or 

S lassk and in the 
liapa of an in- 
verted cup. with the wire wrapped round 
it attache by a hook depending from it, 
or the like. 

a. Abounding in 



Insulator. 


liunilous (in'sQ-Ius), 
islands. [Rara] 


Inaulset (in-suls')> u. [I>. intulvut— prefix 
in, not, and salsus, salted, from sale, sallo, 
to salt, from eal, salt See Balt.] Dull : 
Insipid. '/nsulM and frigid alfeotation.* 
MUton, 

liunililtyt (in-BUl'si-tl), n. Dulness; stu- 
pidity; insipidity. ' The CnsttMp of mortal 
tonguea* MUton, 

Ziunilt (in'sult), n, [Fr. insulte: L. insuUus. 
from ineUio, UmUtum, to leap on— <n, and 
ealio, to leap.] 1. 1 The aot of leaping on. 
The biiU*s insnit at four she may sustain. Brydm, 
2. Any oroM abuse offered to another, either 
by woroa or actions; aot or speech of inso- 
leaoe or oontempt 
The ruthless sneer that insuB adds to grief. 

Senmgs, 


— Affront, Insult, Outrage. See under 
Affront. —Syn. Affront, indignity, outrage, 
contumely. 

Insult (in -suit'), v,t [Fr. insulter; L. in- 
sulto, freq. of hisilioAnindtum, to leap upon. 
See the noun. ] 1. f To leap upon or trample 
under foot. Shak.--2, To treat with mss 
abuse, insolence, or contempt, by words or 
actions ; to coiiiinit an indignity upon ; to 
treat abusively; as, to call a man a coward 
or a liar, or to sneer at him, is to insult 
h{m.-> 3. hfUit to make a sudden, open, and 
bold attack on. [Rai-e.] 

All enemy Is SAid to ifisulta cn.*ist when he sud- 
denly .*ippcars upon it, and debarks with an iiniiic- 
diate purpose to attack. Siocqneler, 

Insult (in-8ult0, v.i. l.t To leap upon. 

l.ikc the frogs in the apologue, insulting upon 
their wooden king. yer. Taylor. 

2. To behave with insolent triumph. — To 
insult over, to triumph over with insolence 
and contempt, * An unwillingness to insult 
over their helpless fatuity. * Landor. 
Insip.tation (In-sult-a'shon), n. [L. insul- 
tatio, imultationis, a springing or leaping 
over; a scoffing, from insulto, to spring 
upon. See Insult.] The act of insulting; 
abusive treatment. 'The impudent insuU- 
(Uions of the basest of the people.' Pri- 
deaux. 

Insulter (in-sult'^rX n. One who insults. 

* Paying what ransom the insulter willeth.’ 
Shak, 

Insulting (ln-8ult'iiig), a. Containing or 
conveying gross abuse; as, insulting lan- 
guage. —insolent, Insulting. See INSOLBNT. 
Insidtlngly (in-sult'iug-li), adv. In an in- 
sulting inannor; with insolent contempt; 
with contemptuous triumph. 

Insultxnent (in-sult'ment), n. Act of in- 
sulting; insult. * My speech of iYurtdlnie/if.' 
Shak. 

Insumet (In-sfinO. ^ t. [L. insumo— in, and 
smno, to take. ] To take in. * The einiilgent 
veins, which insume and convey the nour- 
ishment to the whole tree.* Evelyn. 
Insuperability (ln-sCi'p6r-a-bil"i-ti), n. 
The quality of being insuperable. 
Insuperable (in-afi'p^r-a-bl), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and superahle.'\ Nut superuble; incap- 
able of being passed over; incapable of be- 
ing nvercome or surmounted ; as, insuper- 
able difilculties, objections, or obstacles. 

Nothing is insuferabie to pains and patience. Ray. 
And middle natures, how thev long to Join, 

Yet never pass th* insuperable line. Pope. 

Syn. Insunnoiintable, impassable, uucou- 
qiierable, invincible. 

Insuperableness (in-sfi'p^r-a bl-nes), n, 
'I'he quality of being insuperable or lusur- 
mountablc. 

Insuperably (in-Bfi'pdr-a-bli), adv. In an 
insuperable manner; in a manner or degree 
not to be overcome; Insurmountably. 
Insupportable (in-sup-port'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and supiortaSle.] Not supportable; 
incapable of being supported or borne; in- 
sufferable; intolerable; as, the weight or 
burden is insupportable. * Pestilent and 
insupportable summer.* Bentley. 

The thought of being nothing after death is a bur- 
den insupportable to a virtuous man. Dryden. 

Insupportableness (in-sup-pfirt ' a-bl-nes), 
n. The quality of being insupimrtable; in- 
sufferableness ; the state of being beyond 
endurance. 

Insupportably (iu-sup-pdrt'a-bli), adv. In 
a manner or doCTee that cannot be sup- 
ported or endured. 

Insupposable (in-sup-pfiz'a-bix a. [Prefix 
in, uot, and sufposaole.} Not supposable; 
incapable of being supposed. 
Insuppresslble (in-sup-nros'l-bl), o. [Pre- 
fix jn, not, and suppressmle,] Not suppres- 
sible; incapable of being suppressed or 
concealed. 

msuppresslbly (in-sup-pres'i-bli), adv. In 
a manner or aegree that cannot be sup- 
pressed or concealed. 

Insupprasslye (In-sup-pres'iv), a, [Prefix 
in, not, and suppressive.] 1. Not suppres- 
sive; not tending to suppress.— 2. Incapable 
of being suppressed ; insupresslble. ' The 
insMppressiM mettle of our spirits.’ Shak, 
lUBurable (in-shbr'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
insured against loss, damage, death, and the 
like; proper to bo insured. 

The French law annuls the latter policies so far as 
they exceed the insurable interest which remained 
in the insured at the time of the subscription thereof. 

IPiiish, 

fruniranoe (In-shfirians), n. 1. The act of 
Insuring; thp act of assuring against loss or 
damage ; a contract by which a person or 


company, in consideration of a sum of 
money, or percentage (technically called a 
prsrmum)* incomes bound to indemnify the 
insured or his represeiitativos against loss 
by certain rlska This contract is termed a 
policy of insurance. The best known and 
most important kinds of insurances are 
marine Insurance, life insurance, and fire 
insurance. Marine insurance is tlie term 
used for the insurance on ships, goods, Ac,, 
at sea. Eire insurance is for the insuring 
of property on shore from fire. Life insur- 
ance is for securirig the payment of a cer- 
tain sum, to friends or trustees, at the death 
of the individual insured, or for securing 
the payment of a sum at a given age, or ox 
an annuity. Various other risks may also 
be insured against, as accidents in railway 
travelling, damage to farm stock or crops, 
Ac. —2. The premium paid for insuring pro- 
perty or life.— i^umrancfl broker, one whose 
business is to procure the insurance of ves- 
sels at sea, or bound on a voyage.— fnsur- 
ance ctyinpany, a company or corporation 
whose business is to insure against loss or 
damage. —Insurance policy. See above. 
InBiirancert (in-shbriaiis-fli'), n. An insurer; 
an underwriter. 

Insure (in-sh6i0> v.t. pret. A pp. insured; 
ppr. inspiring. [Prefix in, intens., and sureJ] 

1. To make sure or secure; to ensure; as, to 
insure safety to any one. Specifically— 

2. To secure against a possible loss or damage 
on certain stipulated comlitions, or at a 
given rate of premium; to make a subject of 
insurance; to assure; as, a merchant in- 
sures his ship or its cargo, or both, against 
the dangers at the sea ; houses are insured 
against fire; lives arc insured that a sum 
of money may bo paid at death or after a 
certain number of years; and sometimes 
hazardous debts are insured,— Ensure, In- 
sure, Ass%ire. See under Ensure. 

Insure (in-slibr'), v.t. To undertake to 
secure persons ai^ainst loss or damage on 
receipt of a certain payment ; to make in- 
surance; as, this company insures at a low 
premium. 

Insurer (iii-shbr'^r), n. One who insures; 
the person who contracts to pay the losses 
of another for a premium ; an underwriter. 
Insur^ucy (In-s^rijcn-si), n. The act or 
condition of being insuTgent; state of in- 
surrection. Dr. Ji. Vaughan. 

Insurgent (in-s6ryeiit), a. [L. instirgem, 
insurgetUis, ppr. of itisurgo, to rise upon or 
against— t>t, and suroo, to rise.] Rising in 
opposition to lawful civil or political au- 
thority, or against any constituted govern- 
ment; insubordinate; rebellious; as, insur- 
gent chiefs. 'The insurgent provinces.* 
Motley. 

Insurgent (in-s^rijent), n. A person who 
rises In opposition to civil or political au- 
thority; one who openly and actively resists 
the execution of \n,yrs.— Insurgent, Rebel. 
An insurgent differs from a rebel in holding 
a less pronounced position of antagonism, 
and may or may not develop into a rebel. 
The insurgent opposes the execution of a 
particular law or laws, or the carrying out 
of some particular scheme or measure; the 
reliel attempts to overthrow or change the 
government, or he revolts and attempts to 
place his country under another Jurisdic- 
tion. 

InsurmountabiUtV (in-sdr-mount^a-bin- 
ti), n. The state of being insurmountable. 
Insurmountable (In-sAr-mount'a-bl). a. 
[Prefix in, not, and surmountable.] Not 
surmountable; incapable of being sur- 
mounted, passed over, or overcome ; as, an 
insurmountable wall or rampart; an insur- 
mountable difficulty, obstacle, or impedi- 
ment 

Hope thinks nothing difficult; despair tells us that 
difficulty is insurmouidabls, IPalis. 

Insurmountableness ( in-sAr-mount'a-bi- 
nea), n. State of being Insurmountable. 
Insurmountably (tn-sdr-mount'a-bli), adv. 
In an insurmountable manner; In a manner 
or degree not to be overcome. 

Insuxreetion (in-s^r-rek'shon), n. [L. in- 
surreetio, insurreetifmie, a rising up, insur- 
rection, from insurgo, insurrectusn. See 
Insurgent.] l. The act of rising against 
civil or political autliorlCy: the open and 
active opposition of a number of persons to 
the execution of some law or the canying 
out of some measure in a city or county. 

It Is found that this city of old time hath made At* 
snrrettisH against kings, and that rebellion and sedi- 
tion have been made Oiereln. Ezra iv. 19. 

2. Arlsinginmasstooppose an enemy. [Rare.] 
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INTSLLEOTUAL 


• Inturnetion, Sedition, Rebellion, Revolt, 
Mutiny. Ineurreetion is equivalent to eedu 
turn, except that sedition expresses a less 
extensive rising of citizens. It differs from 
rebellion, for the latter expresses an at- 
tempt to overthrow the government, to 
establidi a different one, or to place the 
country under another Jurisdiction. It 
differs from mutiny, as being a rising 
against the civil or political government; 
whereas a mutiny is an open opposition to 
law in the army or navy. A revolt is a less 
strong form of a rebellion. 

Ixurazrectlonal (in-Si^r-rek'shon al), a. Per- 
taining to insurrection; consisting in insui*- 
rectioii. 

Inaurrectlonaiy (lii-si>r-rek'shon*a-ri), a. 
Pertaining or suitable to insurrection. 

Whilst the sansculottes gnlkry instantly recognized 
their old instirrectiitHary acquaintance. 

lxl8aXTectlOXli8t(in-sOr-rek^<«llon•i8t), n. One 
who favours or excites insiin-cction ; an in- 
surgent. 

InsnBceptlblllty (in-siis*sept'i-bii"i ti). n. 
The stato or quality of being insusceptible; 
want of susceptibility or capacity to feel or 
perceive. 

Insusceptible ( In-sus-sepPi-bl ), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and nueceptible.] Not susceptible : 
(d) not capable of being moved, affected, or 
impressed; as, a limb inguseeptihle of pain ; 
a heart ineusceptible of pity, (fc) Not cap- 
able of receiving or admitting. * ImtusmpU 
ible of any farther concoction.* Wotton, 
Insusceptive (in-sus-scpt1v), a. [Prefix in, 
not, ana omevptive. ] Not susceptive ; in- 
capable of admitting or receiving ; not sus- 
cei»tible or receptive. 

Insusurrationt (in'su-s^r-rn^'shon). n. [L. 
ine^isurratw, inmuturratiofiiH, from ineu- 
mirro, to whisper into, to in.sinuAte -- 
into, and susurro, to miimiiir. to whisper.) 
The act of whispering into something. 
Inswatbe (in-swaTnO, V.t. To swathe in; to 
enwrap ; to infold. ‘ Inswathed soiiietimes 
in wandering mist.' Tennyson. 

Intact (iu takP), a. [ Is. intaetus - prefix in, 
not, and tactm, touched, pp. of tango, to | 
touch.] Untouched, especially by anything | 
that harms or defiles ; uninjured ; left com- 
plete, whole, or unharmed. 

When all external dUferences have passed away, 
rtne element remains utiact, nnehanged.— the cver^ 
lasting basis of our common nature, the human soul 
by which wc live. F. tV. RoberUon. 


F. tv. Robertson. 


Intactable, Intactible (in-ukUa-bl, in- 
takUi-bl), a. [ L. prefix in, not, and tango, 
tactum, to touch. J Not perceptible to the 
touch. 

IntatfUated (in-tttl^yut-ed). a. [See Inta- 
glio.] Engraven or stamped on. * Starry 
stone deeply irUagliated.* Warton. 

Intaglio (in-tsryo), n. [It. , from intagliare, 
to carve— 'in, and iagliare, to cut, Fr. 
taUler.] A cutting or engraving; hence, 
any figure engraved or cut Into a substance 
so as to form a hollow ; or a precious stone 
with a figure or device engraved on it by 
cutting, such as we frequently see set in 
lings, seals, Ac. It is the reverse of cameo, 
which has the figure in relief. 

Intall (In-talO, v. t. Same as Entail. 

Intake (iu'tak), n. l. The point at which 
a narrowing or contraction liegins.— 2. In 
hydraulics, the point at which water is 
received into a pijie or channel: opposed to 
outlet. 

Intaker (!n't&k-6r), n. A receiver of stolen 
gciods. 

Intamlnated t (in-tam'In-at-ed), a. Uncon- 
taminated. A. Wood. 

Intangible (In-tan'Ji-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and tangible.] Not tangible; incapable of 
being touched; not perceptible to the touch. 

A corporation is an artificial, invisible, intang ihlt 
being. Marshall. 

A man should be still in danger of knocking his 
head against every wall ami pillar, unless it were 
also intangible, as some of the Peripatetic ks affirm I 

fVtlhins. 

intaaglldflnaM, IntanclbUlty (in-ton'ji- 
bl-iiea, in-tan'jl-bil"i-ti), n. The quality of 
being Intangible. 

Intangibly (in-taa'ji-bliX odv. So aa to be 
Intangible. 

Intangle (in-tang'gl), «.(. Same as Jbi- 
tangle, 

Intastable (in'tasUik'bn, a. [Prefix in, not, 
and tastable. ] Incapable of being tasted ; 
incapable of affecting the oigans of taste; 
tasteless; unsavoury. Grew, 

InteMT (in^te-JAr). fk (L. integer, un- 
touched, undiminished, whole, entire— in, 
not^ ana tag, root of tango, to touclL] An 


entire entity; particubuly, in arUh, a whole 
number, in contradistinction to a fraction; 
thus, in the number 54*7, 54 is an intemr, 
and *7 a fraction, or seven-tenths of a 
unit 

Intefi^ml ( in^tS-mral ), a. I See Intbobr. ] 

1. Comprising all the parts ; whole ; entire ; 
uninjured; complete; not defective. 

A local motion keipeth bodies integral. Bacon. 

No wonder if one renuiin speechless, though of 
integral principles, who, from an Infant, should be 
bred up amongst mutes, and have no teaching. 

Holder. 

2. lu Tiuif A. (a) of or pertaining to, or being 
a whole number or undivided quantity. 
(5) Pertaining to or proceeding by integra- 
tion; as. tlie integral method. — /nfe^/raf 
calculus, a branch of mathematical ana- 
lysis which is the inverse of the different 
tial calculus. In the differential c^culus 
tlie object is to derive from a proposed 
function another which is called its differ- 
ential, and thence the expression which is 
termed its differential coelficicnt. In the 
integral calculus the object is the reverse of 
this— the deriving of the primitive function 
from its differential, or its differeutial co- 
efficient. and hence the elementary rules of 
the integral calculus are obtained by revers- 
ing those of the differential calculus. In 
this branch of analysis the primitive func- 
tion is usually called the integral of the 
proposed differentia], and the process is 
termed integration. 

Integral (iurte-gral), n. 1. A whole; an en- 
tire thing. —2. In math, the function or 
sum of any proposed differential quantity. 
It is denoted by the symbol f. Thus fx d x, 
denotes the integral of the differential Xdx, 
or tlie function whose differential is X das. 
Integrality (in-te-gral'I-ti), n. The quality 
of being integral; eutireuess. [Rare.] 

Such as in their integrality support nature. 

trhitaJter. 

Integrally (in'ta-gral-li). adv. In an inte- 
gral manner; wholly; completely. 
Integniunt (in'te-grant), a. [L. integrans, 
integrantis, ppr. of integro, to make whole. 
See Integrate.] Making part of a whole ; 
necessary to constitute an entire thing. 

a true natural aristocr.icy is not a separate interest 
in the state, or separable from it. It is an es.scnUal 
integrant part of any large people rightly consti- 
tuted. Burke. 

Integrant parts or particles, those parts 
into which a l>ody may be reduced, as by 
mechanical division, each remaining of a 
similar nature with the whole, as the filings 
of iron : in contradistinction to elementary 
partlcUs.— Integrant molecule, a term em- 
ployed by Hatiy In his theory of crystals, to 
denote the smallest particle of a crystal 
tliat can be arrived at by meclumical divi- 
sion. 

Integrate (in't^grat), v.t. pret. A pp. inte- 
grated; ppr. itUegrating. [L. integro, inte- 
gratum, to make whole, to renew, from in- 
teger. See Integer, Entire ] To make 
entire; to form one whole; to perfect 
Two distinct substances, the soul and the body, go 
to compound and integrate the man. South. 

That conquest rounded and integrated the glorious 
empire. De Qumcey. 

2. To indicate the whole; to give the sum or 
total ; as, an integrating anemometer, that 
is one that Indicates the entire force of the 
wind exerted within a given time.— To inte- 
grate a dijferential in the integral calculus, 
to determine from that differential its pri- 
mitive function. 

IntegTatl 0 ll(in-ta-gTa' 8 hon),n. [L. mtegra- 
tio, integrationis, from integro. ] 1. The act 
of integrating or making entire; the forma- 
tion of one whole; completion; perfection. 

Not so properly correction and retrenchment were 
called fur, as tnfegraiioH of what had been left im- 
perfect. De Quincey. 

2. In math, the determination of a function 
from its differential or its differential co- 
efficient. 

Integrity (in-teg'H-ti),n. [Fr. inUgriU; L. 
inb^itas, from integer. See INTEGER.] 
1. Ilie state of being entire or complete; 
wholeness; entireness; unbroken state; as, 
the contracting parties guaranteed the ifi- 
tegrity of the empire.— 2. Moral soundness 
or purity; incorniptness; npr^htness; hon- 
esty : used especially with remlwnce to up- 
rii^tnesa in mutual dealings, tonsfers of 


& A genuine, unadulterated, unimpaired 
state; purity. 

Language continued long in its purity and 

Smt M* Hale, 

Integro-paUlll (In'tS^-pal^-al), a. In 
zooL having a pidlial une unbroken in Its 
curvature; of or pertaining to the {ntegro- 
pallialia. 

Integro-palllElla (in'to-gro-pal-i-a'ai-a), n. 
pi. A subdivision of the lamelUbranohiate 
molluscs, in which the |^lial line in Uie 
Interior is unbroken in Its curvature and 
presents no indentation, and which have 
cither no siphons or short unretractile 
siphuna 

Integumation (In-teg'fi-ni&'^shonl n. [See 
Integument.] That part of physiology 
! which treats of the integuments of iinim^s 
and plants. 

Integument (in-teg'fi-ment). n. [L. integu- 
mentum, intego, to cover— in, Intena, and 
tego, to cover, j That which naturally invests 
or covers another thing, as the covering of 
the body of all animals above the Protozoa, 
whether it remains soft as in worms, or 
is hardened by lime as in crustaceans and 
molluscs, or chitio as in liisecta The term 
is also used for the akin of seeds, but there 
is no similarity between animal and veget- 
able integuments save that they cover some- 
thing. 

Integumentary (In-teg^a-ment'^a-ri), a. 
Belonging to or composed of integuments; 
covering. 


state of being thus covered. —2. That part oi 
physiology which treats of integumenta 

Intellect (in'tel-lekt), n. [Fr.. from L. inUl- 
lectus, from intell^, to understand. See 
In tklugsnok. ] l. That faculty of the human 
soul or mind which receives or comprehends 
Uie ideas communicated to it by the senses, 
or by perception, or by other means, as dis- 
tinguished from the power to feel and to will ; 
also, the capacity for higher forms of know- 
ledge, as distinguished from the power to 
perceive and imagine; the power to per- 
ceive objects in their relations ; the power 
to Judge and comprehend. 

Intellect, sensUifHty, and will are the three head* 
under which the power* and capacities of the liuinan 
mind arc now generally arranged. In this use of it Uie 
term intellect incXixdei all those powers by which wc 
acquire, retain, and extend our knowledge, at percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, Judgment, Ac. Fleming. 

2. Intellectual people collectlyely ; as, the 
intelleet of a city or country.— S. p. Wits ; 
senses; mindpas, disordered In his inielleets. 
[Obsolete or vulgar. ] 

Intellected (in^l-lokt-ed), a. Endowed 


The moral grandeur of independent integrity Is the 
subllmett thiim in nature, before which the pomp of 
eastern magnmcence and the splendour of conquest 
are odious as weU as perishable. Buehmetnster. 


Intellected (in^l-lokt-ed), a. Endowed 
with intellect; having intellectual powers 
or capacitiea 

In body and in bristles they became 

As swine, yet intellected at beford. Cem/er, 

Intellection (in-tel-lek'shon), n. [L. imteU 
leetio, intellectionis, from itUell^o, intel- 
lectum. to understand. See INTELLIGENCE. ] 
llie act of understanding; simple apprehen- 
sion of ideas. 

The distinction between Ideas of mere sensation and 
those of intellection, between what the mind compre- 
hends and what It conceives without comprehending, 
Is the point of divenrence between the two schools of 
psychology which sttU exist in the world. HaUam. 

The experientialist doctrine thus appears wholly at 
fault if it means (as it has often been taken by sup- 
porters and opponents alike to mean) that all inM- 
lection wns first sensation In the individual, or even 
(in a more refined form) that general knowledge Is 
elaborated afresh by each of us from our own expe- 
rience. Pr^, C. C. Reberteon. 

InteUective (in-tel-lektTv), a. [fc. UM- 
lectift intellective.] 1. Fertaiiiipg to the 
intellect; having power to unaerstand, 
know, or comprehend. 'The intsUeeiive 
faculties.* IFbffon. — 2. Produced the 
understanding. iTarrif.— 8. Capable of being 
perceived by the understanding only, nos 
by the senses. 'The most inutieetim ab- 
straoUons of logic and metaphyslGa* 
MUtan. - 

lnthIlaoMYO]y(ln-tel.lektriv.U)bade, In an 
intellective maimer. ' Not inieUeetMiy to 
write.* Warner. 

Intell 60 tiial(ln-tel-lekt*fi-al).a. [Fr. intsf- 
leeluef, intellectual. 1 l.Relatuigto the intel- 
lect or understanAng: belonmng to tha 
mind; performed by the unaerstanding; 
mental ; appealing to or engaging the intel- 
lect or the higher capacities d man; as, in- 
ieUechuU powers or operations; kUeUeeiual 
philosophy : ini^Uctual amasementa. — 
2. Peremved by the Intellect; existing In the 
understanding; ideal 

Xn a dsrk vision's inteUechml scene. QeftMty, 
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8. Having intelleot, or the power of under- 
standing; characterized by intellect, or the 
capacity for the higher forms of knowledge; 
as, an intellectual being. 

Dut. ohl ye lords of ladies inielltciwUt 

Inform us truly, have they not henpeck'd you all? 

liyron. 

Intdlleotual (In-tel-lekt'd-al), n. The intel- 
lect or understanding; mental powers or 
faculties. [Hare.] 

Her husband not niah. 

Whose higher inteUtettial more 1 shun. Milton, 

I kept her uUellecttnUs in a state of exercise. 

De Qnini'fy. 

Intellectualism (In-teMekt'Q-al-izm), n. 

1. Intellectual quality or power; intellect- 
uality. -2. The doctrine that knowledge is 
derived from pure reason. 

lutellectualist (In-tel-lekt'd-al-ist), n, 
1. One who overrates the understanding. 
Bacotk— 2. One who believes or bolds that 
human knowledge is derived from pure 
reason. 

Intellectuality ( in - tel - 1 ok t ' d - al" li - ti ), n 
The state of being intellectual; intellectual 
power; the possesslou of intellect. 

A certain plastick or spcrmatick nature, devoid of all 
animality or conscious in/el/ectua/ity, HatlywtlL 

Intellectualize (In-tel-lekt'd-al-iz). v,t. 

1. To treat or reason upon in an intellectual 
manner.— 2. To inform or endow with intel- 
lect; to cause to become iutelloctual. — 3. To 
give an intellectual or ideal character or 
aspect to; to idealize; as, to inteUeetualize 
the Supreme Being. 

Intelleictually (in-tel-lekt^a-al-li), adv. In 
an intellectual manner; by moans of the 
understanding. 

Intelllgeiice (in-tel^-Jens), n. [L. intel- 
ligentta, from intelligo, to understand • 
inter, between, and lego, to choose out, to 
select; to observe.] 1. The act of know- 
ing; the exerdse of the understanding.— 

2. The capacity to know, understand, or 
comprehend. —8. The capacity for the higher 
functions of the intellect. — 4. Knowledge 
imparted or acfiuii'ed by stu^, research, or 
experience; general infoi matioii; us, a person 
of intelligeme.—b. >^otice; information com- 
municated by any means or contrivance; an 
account of things distant or before unknown. 
6. Familiar terms of accpiaintance ; inter- 
course; as, there is a good intelligence 
between persons when they have the some 
views or are free from discortl. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any 
friendship with the favourites. Clarendon, 


7. Intelligent or spiritual being>as, a created 
intelligence. 

The great Intelligences fair 

That range above our mortal state. Tennyson, 

STN. Understanding, intellect, mind, capa- 
city, parts, instruction, advice, notice, noti- 
fication, news. 

Intelligence (In-telli-jensX v,t To convey 
intelligence to; to inform; to instruct. 
[Rare.] 

Intellli^oe-offloe (in-teril-Jens-of-fis), fi. 
All office or placo where information may 
be obtained, particularly respecting servants 
to be hired. 

IntelUgenoer (in-telTi-]ena-4r), n. One who 
ur that which sends or conveys intelligence; 
one who or that which gives notice of private 
or distant transactions; a messenger or spy. 

All the intriguers in foreign politics, all the spies, 
and all the intelligencers . . . acted solely upon that 
principle. Burge, 

fiUtelUgilunrt (In-teni-Jen-si), n. Intelli- 
gence. Stiningfleet, 

lnM]lgtlli(in-telTi-ientJka. \L, inteUigene, 
intelligentie, ppr. pf inteUigo, to understand. 
See iNTaLLiOfiircB.] 1. Endowed with the 
faculty of understanding or reason; as, 
man Is an intelliaent beuig. —2. Endowed 
with a good intellect; having snperior in- 
tellectual capacities: well informed; skilled; 
sensible; as, an intelligent ofUcer; an inteUu 
gent young man; an %nteUigent architect— 

8. t Seeingmio or understanding; cognizant: 
followed by cf. *InteUigent qf seasons.' 
Milton. --4. t Bearing intelligence; giving in- 
formation; oommunioative. 


.. Swvants. who seem no less. 

Which art to Prance the spies and speculations 
MrtfQprMfofoursUte. SM, 



#vuiou uuuu. 

Food alike those pore 

InktUgeiMial substances require. MUMn, 


2. Ffirtaitihig to the intelligence; exerclsiim 
or Implylim understanding : intelleotusl 
^Wmec^eUigential* Milton. 


Intelllgentlaryt (in-telli-Jen''Bhi-a-ri), n. 
One^^o conveys Intelligence; one who 
communicates infonnation ; an intelligencer. 
UvUnehed. 

Intelligently (in-teHi-Jent-liX adv. In an 
intelligent manner. 

Intelligibility. mtelHglbleneee (iu-tcrii- 
Jl-bll'i-ti, in-telTi-Ji-bl-nos V n. [ From in- 
telligible,] 1. The quality dr state of being 
intelligible; the possibility of being under- 
stood. 

I am persuaded, as far as intelligidility is con* 
cerned, Chaucer is not merely as near, but much 
nearer to us than he wa.<i felt by Drydcn nnci his 
contemporaries to be to them. Trench, 

2.f The property of possessing intelligence 
or understanding; iuteilection. 

The soul’s nature consists in intelligibility, Glanville, 

Intelligible (In-teni-Ji-hl). a, [L. inteUigi- 
bUia, perceptible to tlie seiises.from iutelligo. 
See IPTELLIGKNOK. ) Capable of being un- 
derstood or comprehended ; ns. an intelli- 
gible account; the rules of human duty are 
intelligible to mindsof the smallest capacity. 
SYN. Comprehensible, perspicuous, plain, 
clear. 

Intelligibly (iu-tel'li-Ji-bli), adv. In an in- 
telligible manner; so as to be understood; 
clearly; plainly; as, to write or speak intel- 
ligihly. 

Intemerate t (iii*tem'6r-at), a, [L. inUmer- 
atve—in, not, and temeratue, pp. of temero, 
to pollute, to defile, from temere, rashly.] 
Pure; undefiled. 

Intemeratenesfi t (in-tem'^r-at-iies), n. 
state of being intemerate, pure, ur unde- 
flled. Donne, 

Intemperament (in-tem'per-a-ment), n. 
[Prefix in, not. and temperament . ) A bad 
state or constitution; as, the intempera- 
ment of an ulcerated part. Harvey. [Hare. ] 
Intemperance (in-tem'p^r-au^, n. [iTeftx 
in, not, and temmrance; L. intemper- 
antia, want of mildness, want of modera- 
tion.] 1. Want of moderation or due re- 
straint ; excess in any kind of action or in- 
dulgence ; specifically, habitual indulgence 
in the use of alcoholic liquors, especially 
with intoxication. 

God is in every creature ; be cruel toward none, 
neither abuse any by intemperance, yer, Taylor, 
The Lacedeinoiiians trained up their children to 
hate drunkenness and intemperance by bringing a 
drunken man into their company. Ivatis. 

2. An intemperate act; an excess. 
Intempera&cyt (ln-tem'p4r-an-si), n. In- 
tcinpeniiice. 

Intemperate (in-tem'p4r-at). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and temperate: L. intemperatue, incle- 
ment, immoderate.] 1. Hot exercising due 
moderation or restraint; indulging to ex- 
cess any appetite or passion, either habitu- 
ally or in a particular instance; immoderate 
in enjoyment or exertion; specifically, ad- 
dicted to an excessive or habitual use of 
alcoholic liquors; as, intemperate in labour; 
intemperate in study or zeal; intemperate 
in eating or drinking. —2. Exceeding the con- 
venient measure of degree; excemive; im- 
moderate; inordinate; Solent or boisterous; 
as, intemperate language; intemperate ac- 
tions; intemperate weatiier. 

Most do taste through fond intemperate thirst. 

Milton, 

Intemperate (in-tem'p4r-at), n. One who 
is not ramperate; specifically, one addicted 
to an excessive use of al<n>holic liquors; as, 
an asylum for intemperatea, 

Intemperatet (ln-tem'p4r-atx V.t. To dis- 
order. Whitaker. 

Intempezately (in-tem'per-at-llX adv. In 
an intemperate manner; immoderately; ex- 
cessively. 

mtempezateneSB (in-tero^p4r-at-nes), n. 

1. State of being intemperate; want of moder- 
ation; excessive indulgence of any passion 
or appetite; especially, excessive indulgence 
in the use of aloohollc liquors; excess; as, 
tiie intemperatenesa of apatite or passion. 

2. t PisturDance of atmospheric conditions; 
excess of heat or cold. 

Jam very well aware that divers diseases . . . may 
be rationally referred to manifest intemperatenesses 
of the air. Beyle. 

intemperattirgt(in-teml>4r-a-t0rXn. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and fenmmture.] Sxoessotsome 
quality; excess of temperature, as of heat 
or cold. 'Great intemperaturea of the air, 

. eqpecially in point of heat.' Boyle. 
lainiipgroiu (in-tem'p4r-usX a. Intemper- 
ate, [Bare.] 

btillipegtivgt (ih-tem-peBtTvX a. [L. in- 
towijMsfivue— iii,not,and tempef iitnif,amely, 
seasonable, from tempeatae, season, from 


tempua, thiie.] Not seasonable; out of sea- 
son: untimely. *Intempeative bashfulness.' 
Ualea, 

Intempestiyelyt (In-tem-pestlv-ll), adv. 
Unseasonably. 

IntempeBtivltytOn-tem-pest-iv^i-tan. [L. 
intempeatioitaa, nnseasonablenoss, from in- 
tempeativua. See IMTKMPKSTIVK.] Untime- 
lincss. 

Intenable (In-toifa-bl), a. [Prefix in, not. 
and tenable.} Not tenable; Incapable of 
being held or maintained; not defensible; 
untenable; as, an intenable opinion; an in- 
tenable fortress. ^Intenable preteiudons.* 
Waibnrton. 

Intend (in-tondO, v.t. [L. intendo—in, and 
teiido, to stretch. See TEND.] l.t To stretch; 
to strain; to extend; to distend. 

By this the lungs are intended or remitted. Hale. 

2. t To bend; to direct 

Tyre. I now li>i>k from thee then, and to Tharsus 
Intcftd iiiy travel. Shak. 

3. t To enforce; to make intense; to inten- 
sify. 

To cause or intend the heat of this season. 

Sir T. Browne. 

4. t To fashion; to design; to conceive. 

Modesty was nniide 

When she was first intended. Beau. FI 

5. t To pretend; to simulate. 

Tut, I citn counterfeit the deep tragedtin ; 

Speak and look Itack. and pry on every side. 
Iremble and start at wagging of a straw. 
Intending deep suspicion, Shah. 

6. t To fix the mind on; to attend to; to take 
care of; to watch over; to regard. 

H.iving no children, she did with singular care and 
tenderness intefui the educatiun of Philip. Bacon. 

7. To fix the mind upon, as the object to 
be effected or attained; to moan; to design; 
to purpose; as, I intend to go; that is what 
I intend. 

For they intended evil against thee. Ps. xxL ii. 

Intend (in-tendO, v.i. l. To stretch forward; 
to extend. Pope. [Rare.]— 2. To have a 
design or purpose; to mean. [More pro- 
perly a transitive use. See Intend, v.t 7.] 
--’Intend Jot,\ to design to go to. 

1 shall make no stay here but intefid forismt of 
the electoral courts. Bichardsopt. 

Intendancy (in-tend'an-si). n. l. Ilie otfice 
or employment of an intendant. — 2. The 
district committed to the charge of an in- 
tendant. 

Intendant (in-tend'ant), n. [Fr., from L. 
intertdo. INTEND. ] One who has the 
charge, oversight, direction, or manage- 
ment of some public business; a superin- 
tendent; as, an intendant of marine; an in- 
. tendant of finance. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, ami 
Oiiesicrates, his intefidant general of marine, have 
both left relations of the Indies. Arbuthnot. 

Intended (in-tend'ed),p. and a. Betrothed; 
engaged; as, an intended husband. 
Intended (in-tend'edl, n. A person engaged 
to be married to another; an afilanced lover; 
a person to whom one expects to get mar- 
ried. 

If it were not that 1 might appear to disparage his 
intended, ... 1 would add tniU to me she seems to 
be throwing herself away. Dickens. 

Intendedly (in-tend'ed-lQ, ode. With pur- 
pose or intention; by design. 

To add one passage more of him, which is in< 
tefuUdly related for hu credit. Strype, 

Intender (in-tend^4r), n. One who Intends, 
mtendimentt (In-tend'i-ment), n. [L.I.. in- 
tendimentaim, from L. intendo. Bee INTEND. ) 
Attention; patient hearing; understanding; 
knowledge; consideration; intention. Spen- 
aer. 

Intendment (in-tend'ment), n. [From tn- 
tend (which see).] 1. Indention; design. 
[Rare.] 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak. 
And now her sobs do her intendments break. 

Shah. 

2. In law, tlie true intention or meaning of 
a person or of a law, or of any legal insUn- 
ment. 

Intenerate (in-ten'Cr-fit)^ v.t. pret dt pp. fn- 
tenerated; ppr. intenerating. [L. in, and 
tenor, tender.] To make tender; to soften. 

So have I seen the little purls of a stream sweat 
through the Irnttoin of a bank and intenerate the 
stubborn pavement till it hath made it flt for the im- 
pression of a child's foot. yer, Taylor. 

It would be curious to inquire . . . what effect this 
process (whipping) might have towards intenerating 
and dulcifyuig a substance naturally so mild and 
dulcet as toe flesh of young pigs. Lamb. 

Intenerate (in-ten^dr-&tX a. Made tender; 
tender; soft; intenerated. [Rare.] 


oh, dialn; Ah, Ba looA; 
VOR II. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, tsMg; sh, amre.— See Key. 
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Inteneration (in-ten'dr-a^shonl n. T)ie act 
of intenerating or making soft or tender. 
Bacon. [Rare.] 

InteniUet (in-ten'l-bix a. Incapable of 
holding or retaining. 

In this captious and inteptibit sieve 

1 sdll pour in the waters of niy love. Skak. 

Intenaata (in-tens'at), vX To make intense 
or more intense. [Rare. ] 

Intensative (iu<teiis^at-iv), a. Making in- 
tense or more intense; adding intensity; in- 
tensifying. 

Intense (in- tens'), a. [L. intencus, stretched, 
tight, pp. of intendo^ to stretch. See IN- 
TKND. ] 1. Anxiously attentive; closely 

strained; kept on the stretch; not lax; strict; 
forced; as. intense study or application; m- 
tense thought. 

A people free by nature, who is both its own law* 
f'ivcr. and can nu&ke the re^al power more or less 
in/fPise or remiss ; that is, |^r cater or less. MUtOH. 

2. Extreme in degree: (a) violent; vehement; 
ardent; fervent; as, intense heat * A passion 
so intense.* Tennyson, (b) Very severe or 
keen; biting; ns,inteHse cola, (c) Vehement; 
earnest. 

Hebraums warm and animate our langu.ig;e. and 
convey our thou^^hts in more ardent and intense 
phrases. Addison. 

(d) Severe; very acute. 

The doctrine of the atonement supposes that the 
sins of men were so laid on Christ that his sufferings 
were inconceivably intense and overwhelming. 

. 9 . n. Dwight. 

Intensely (iu-tensll). ado. 1. In au intense 
manner; to an extreme degree; vehemently; 
as, a furnace intensely heated; weather in- 
tensely cold. — 2. t Attentively; earnestly; 
Spenser, 

Intenseness (in-tens'ncsX n. 1. The state 
of being intense; intensity; as, the intense- 
ness otlieni or cold; the intenseness ot study 
or thought. 

He was in agony, and prayed with the utmost ar- 
dency and intenseness. yer. Taylor. 

Intensification (in-tensi-fi-ka"8hon).n. The 
act of intensifying or making more intense. 
North Brit. Rev. [Rare.] 

Intensifier (iu-tens'l-fi-dr). n. One who or 
that which intensifles; speciflcally,in photoa. 
a term used to denote those substanceswhicn, 
when applied to a negative, increase the ac- 
tinic opacity of the deposit already formed. 

Intensify (In-tens'l-ff), v.t. pret. pp. in- 
tensified; ppr. intensifying. To render more 
intense. * Assisted to propagate and inten- 
sify the alarm.* (^art. Rev. 

Intensiiy (in-tensi-fi), v.i. To become in- 
tense or more intense; to act with greater 
effort or energy. 

Intension (in-ten'shon), n. [L. intensio, in- 
tensionis, a stretching, from intendo. See 
Intend.] l. Act ot straining, stretching, or 
intensifying; the state of being strained: op- 
posed to retnission or relaasatwn.--2. In logic 
and metaph. all the attributes which an idea 
involves in itself, and which cannot be taken 
away from it without destroying it; that 
which is connoted; comprehension. Inten- 
sion is always inversely proportional to ex- 
tension; thus, existence or being is a word 
of the widest extension, while animal, mam- 
tnal, man are terms of successively increas- 
ing itUension. [Comprehension is much the 
Triore common term.] 

Intensity (in-tens'i-ti),n. [Fv. intensiU. See 
Intend.] l. The state ot being Intense fin 
all its applications); intenseness; extreme ae- 
gree ; violence ; vehemence ; great severity 
or keenness; earnestness.— 2. In physics and 
meek, the amount or degree of energy with 
which a force operates or a cause acts; effec- 
tiveness, as estimated by the result. 

Intensive (In-tens'lv), a. 1. Admitting of 
intension; capable of being increased in 
degree. 

The intensive distance between the perfection of 
an angel and of a man is but finite. Sir M. Hate. 

2. t Intent: unremitted; assiduous. * Inten- 
sive circumspection.* IFbffan.— 3. Serving 
to give force or emphasis; as, an intsnsivc 
particle or preposition. 

Intensively (In-tens'iv-ll), adv. In an in- 
tensive manner; by increase of degree; In a 
manner to give force. 

Ifitensivenese (in-ten8*iv-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being intensive. 

Intmt (in-tentOf a. [L. intenfus, pp. in- 
tendo, intensum, inienlum,, to stretch. See 
Intend.] Havinjg the mind strained or bent 
on an object; hence, fixed closely; sedu- 
lously applied ; eager in pursuit of an ob- 
ject; anzfonaly diligent: generally with on, 
sometimes with to; as, intent on business or 
pleasure ; intent on the acquisition ot science. 


But this whole hour your eyes have been intient 
On tliat veiled picture. Tennyson, 

Be iPiUnt and solicitous to take up the meaning of 
the speaker. IP'atts. 

Intent (in-tent*)^ n. The act of stretching 
or turning the mind toward an object; 
hence, a design; a purpose; intention; mean- 
ing; drift; aim. 

The principal imjtent of Scripture is to deliver the 
laws of duties supernatural. Hooker. 

1 ask therefore for what ifiteni yc have sent for 
me? Acts x. 39 . 


— To all intents and purposes, in all appli- 
cations or senses; practically; really. 


To all intents and purposes^ he who will not open 
his eyes is for the present as blind as he tliat cunnot. 

South. 

Intentationt (in*ten-ta"shon), n. The act 
of intending, or the result of such act ; in- 
tention. Bp. Hall. 

Intention (in-ten*shon), n. [L. intentio, in- 
tentionis, a stretching, attention, a design, 
from intendo, intensum and intentum, to 
stretch. See Intend.] 1. Act of stretching 
or bending of the mind toward an oliiect; 
hence, uncommon exertion ot the intellec- 
tual faculties; closeness of application; 
fixedness of attention; eoniestness. 

lutentiOH is when the mind, with great earnestness 
and of choice, fixes its view on any ide.i, considers it 
on every side, and will not be called oil by the ordi- 
nary soficitation of other ideas. Locke. 

2. Determination to act in a particular man- 
ner; purpose; design; as, it is in my inten- 
tion to proceed to Paris. — 3. That which 
is intended ; an end ; an aim. 

In chronical distempers the principal intention is 
to restore the tone of the solid parts. Arbuthnot. 

4. The state of being strained, increased, 
or intensified; intension (which see). 

The operations of agents admit of intention .ind 
remission. l.ocke. 

5. in logic,any mental apprehension of an ob- 
ject.— jFinif and second intentions, a distinc- 
tion drawn by the schoolmen between those 
acts of thought which relate to an object out 
of the mind, and those which consist in the 
mind’s refiex action on its own states of con- 
sciousness. Thus, the generalizations, ani- 
mat, production, are first intentions; and 
such terms as abstraction, inf ere nee, &c., are 
the expression of second intentions. To 
heal by the first intention, in surg. to cica- 
trize without suppuration, as a wound.— 
To heal by the second intention, in surg. to 
unite after suppuration: said of a wound.— 
Syn. Design, purpose, view, intent, mean- 
ing, drift, end, aim. 

Intentional (in-ten'shon-al), a. Done with 
intention, design, or purpose; intended; de- 
signed; as, the act was intentional, not ac- 
cident^. * A direct and intentional service. * 
Rogers. 

Intentlonallty (in-ten'shon-ari-ti), n. The 
quality of being intentional; purpose; de- 
sign. Coleridge. 

Intentionally (in-ten'shon-al-li), adv. In an 
intentional manner; with Intention; by de- 
sign; of puipose; not casually. 

Intentioned (in-teu'sliond), a. Having in- 
tentions or designs: used in composition; 
as, weVL-intentioned, having good designs, 
honest In purpose; ill-intentwned, liaving 
ill designa 

Intentivet (in-tent'lv), a. [L. intentivus, 
from intendo. See Intend.) Having the 
mind closely applied; attentive. 

To bring forth more objects 
Worthy their serious and intontive eyes. 

B. yontSH. 

IntenUv^t (in-tent'iv-li), adv. Attentive- 
ly; closely. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intepttive(y. Shah. 


IntentlvenOMt (In-tent'iv-nes), n. Close- 
ness of attention or application of mind; at- 
tentiveness. Mountague, 

Intently (in-tentlt), adv. In an intent man- 
ner; with close attention or application: 
with eagerness or earnestness; as, the mind 
intently directed to an object: the eyes in- 
tently fixed.— S yn. Fixedly, steadfastly, ear- 
nestly, attenUvely, sedulously, diligently, 
eagerly. 

IntentntM (In-tenFnes), n. The state of 
being intent; close application; constant 
employment of the mind. 

Intir (m-tCr*), v.t. pret A pp. interred; ppr. 
interring. [Fr. enterrer-sn, and terre, L. 
terra, the earth.] l.f To deposit and cover 
in the earth. 

The best way Is io ifUer them os you furrow pease. 

Morftmsr, 

2. Tobnry;toinhume;as»toinleradeadbody. 

The evU that men do Hves after them ; 

The good Is oft UUorrod with tboir bones. Shmh, 


Inter (in'tdrX aLatln preposition, signifying 
among or between : used as a prefix In a 
number of English words. 

Interact (in*tdr-akt), n. [Prefix inter, and 
act] In the drama, the interval between 
two acts; a short piece between others; an 
interlude; hence, any intermediate employ- 
ment or time. 

lnteractlon(in-t6r-ak'BhonXn. [Prefix infer, 
and action.] 1. Intennediate action. —2. Mu- 
tual or reciprocal action. 

The iftteraclion of the atoms throughout infinite 
time rendered all manner of combinations Dossible. 

Tyndall 

Interadditive (in-t6r-ad'it-iv). n. [Prefix 
inter, and additive.] Something inserted 
parenthetically, or between other things, as 
a clause in a sentence. Coleridge. 
Intenureney (in-t6r-&'jen-six n. The act or 
acts of one acting as an interagent; inter- 
mediate agency. 

Interagent (iu't^r-&-Jent). n. [Prefix inter, 
and agent. ] An intermediate agent. 

Domftian . . . tried by secret intcragents to corrupt 
the fidelity of Cerialis. Gordon's Tacitus. 

Interallt (in't^r-gl), n. Entrail; inside. 

When zephyr breathed into the watery tuff rail. 

Cr. Flttvher. 

Interanibnlacra(iu't^r-am-ba-ia"kra),n.y)f. 
[L. inter, and ambulacra (which see).] In 
zool. the imperforate plates which occupy 
the intervals of the perforated plates, or 
ambulacra, in the shells of the echinodenns. 
Sec Ambulacra. 

Interambulacral (in*t^r-am-bfi-lh"kral)i a. 
Of or pertaining to the interambulacra. 
Interamnian (in-t^r-am'uLan). a. [L. ('afr-*, 
l>e tween, and amnis, river.] Situated be- 
tween rivers. *An interamnian country.* 
Bryant. [Karo. ] 

Interaill]nat6(in-t^r-an'i-mat), c.f. [Prefix 
inter, and animate.] To animate mutually. 

When love with one another so 
Jtiferant mates two souls. Dotiue. 


Interaxticulax (in't6r-hr-tik"a-larY a. [Pre- 
fix inter, and articular.] Situated l>etween 
joints, as cartilages and ligaments. 
Interaulic (in-ter-a'iik), a. [L. inter, l>e- 
tween, and aula, a hall. ] Existing between 
royal courts. ' Interaulic politics.* Motley. 
[Rare.] 

InteraiiriCttlar (in't^r-ft-rik^'ft-lar), a. [Pre- 
fix inter, and auricular (which see).] In 
anal, a term applied to the septum or wall 
between the auricles of the heart in the 
fetus, 

Interaxal (in-t^r-aks'al), a. In arch, situ- 
ated in an interaxis. 

Inter-axHlary (in-t^r-aks'il-la-ri), a, [L. 
inter, between, and axilla, axil.] In but. 
situated wiUiiu or between the axils ot 
leaves. 

Intenudi (in-t^r-aks'ls), n. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and axis.] In arch, the space be- 
tween axes. 

InterbaBtationt (In't^r-bas-ta'^shonX n. 
(Prefix inter, between, and baste, to sew 
slightly.] Patch-work. 

Interbiend (In-t4r-blend0, v. t [Prefix inter, 
and blend.] To blend or mingle together so 
as to form a union. ‘Substance ana expres- 
sion subtly interblended.’ Dr. Caird. 
Interbreed fin-t6r-bred'), v.t [Prefix inter, 
and breed. ] To breed by crossing one species 
or variety of animals or plants with another; 
to cross-breed. 

Interbreed (in-t^r-brfidO. v.i. 1. To prac- 
tise cross-breeding, as a fanner. --2. To pro- 
create with an animal ot a different variety 
or species; as, hens and pheasants inter- 
breed. 

Interbrlngt (in-tfir-bringO, v. t. [Prefix inter, 
and bring.] To bring between or among. 
Donne. 

mtercalnrt (In-tArIca-ier), a. Intercalary 
(which see). 

Intercalary (in-t4r1ca-la-ri), a. [Fr. inter- 
ealaire: L. interealarius— inter, between, 
and eeuo, to call or proclaim.] Inserted or 
introduced among omers; as, an intercalary 
verse: specifically applied to the odd day 
(February 2eth) inserted in leap-year, 
mteroalate (in-tftr'kal-atX v.t pret A pp. 
interoalated; ppr. intercemtina, [L. inier- 
eofo—fnier, between, and ealo, to call or 
proclaim.] To insert between others; speoi- 
iloally, (a) in ckrofk to insert, as a day or 
other portion of time, in a calendar. ( 0 ) In 
geol to insert, as a layer or series of layers, 
between the regular series 61 the strata. 

B«df of fresh-water shells . . . ire inUrtalaiod 
and Interstratified with the shale. Maniell. 

Intercalation (ln-t6]^kal-ft''shon),fi. 
Urcalatio, iniercalationis, from interealo. 


F&te, fkr, fatk fgU; mC, mo^ hdr; pine, pin; nCte^ not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll; *oil, pound; 1i, Bo. abuiie; f, 8c. teg. 
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See INTRROALATE.] The act Of intercalat- 
ing or inserting anything between others; 
the state of being intercalated: (a) in ohran, 
the insertion of an odd or extraordinary day 
in the calendar, as the 29th of February in 
leap-year. (6) In ffeol. the intrusion of layers 
or oeds between the regular rocks of 
series. 

/ft/rmria//Msof fresh-water species in some locali- 
ties. ManteiL 

Xnteroalative (in-tdr1cal-at-iy), a. Tending 
to intercalate; that intercalates. 

Intercede (in-t6r-B§d^), v.i. pret. & pp. inter- 
ceded; ppr. interceding. [L. intercedo~-in- 
ter and cedo; lit. to move or pass between.] 

1. f To pass or occur intermediately; to in- 
tervene. 

He supposed that a vast period iHierrettfd between 
tliat urif^ination and the ai^c wherein he lived. J/aU. 

2. To make intercession; to act between 
parties with a view to reconcile those who 
differ or contend; to plead in favmir of an- 
other; to interpose; to mediate: usually 
followed by with. 

He (Christ) is still our advocate* continually tVi/Irr- 
cetiwurwith His Father in behalf of all true penitents 

Caiamy. 

Intercedet (in-t6r-.s@d'X ^ pass he 

tween. 

Those superficies reflect the greatest quantity of 
light which have the greatest refracting power .and 
which iHteixed£ mediums that differ most in their 
refractive densities. Hir /. Newton, 

Intercedent (in-t^r-sod^ent), a. Passing be- 
tween; mediating; pleading for. [Rare.] 
Interceder (in-t^r-sed^^r), n. One who in- 
tercedes; a mediator; an intercessor. 
Intercellular (in-t^r-scFlu-l^r). a. [Prefix 
inter, between, and 
cellutar,^ In&of. and 
zool. lying between 
colls or cellules : as, 
intercellular fluid.— 

IntereeUiilar itpacen 
are spaces occurring 
in the tissues of 
leaves and stems, 
chiefly in aciuatic 
plants. They are 
mostly filled with air, 
and serve to give 
buoyancy to the parts. 

The figure shows a vertical section of the 
leaf of Potainogeton or pondweed. 
Intercept (in-tdr-septO> v.t [Fr. intercepter; 
L. ifUercipw, interceptum, to take between, 
to intercept— inter, between, and capio^ to 
take.] 1, To take or seize by the way; to 
stop on its passage; as, to intercept a letter. 

1 then . . . 

Marched toward St. Albans to intercept the queen. 

S/uiJt. 

2. To obstruct the process of; to stop; os, 
to intercept rays of light ; to intercept the 
current of a river or a course of proceedings. 

They will not intercept my tale. Shak. 

We must meet first and intercept his course. 

Dryden. 

8. To intemipt communication with or pro- 
gress toward. [Bare.] 

While storms vindictive intercept the shore. Pope. 
4. In math, to hold, include, or compre- 
hend. 

Right ascension is an arc of the equ.<itor, reckon- 
ing toward the east* intercepted between the liegin- 
ning of Aries and the point of the equator which 
rises at the same time with the sun or star in a riglit 
sphere. BaUey, 

Intaroapt (in't4r-sept), n. That which is 
intercepted; specifically, in gewn. the por- 
tion of a line lying between the two points 
at which it is intersected by other two lines, 
by a curve, by two planes, or by a surface. 
Intarcaptar (ln-t4r-sopt'6r), n. One who 
or that which intercepts; opponent. 

Thy intercepter. full of despite* bloody as the hun- 
ter, attends thee at the orchard-eiid Skak. 

IntarcaptiOll (In-tdr-sep^shon), n. [L. tnter- 
ceptiOt interceptionU, from intere^pio. See 
iMTKROaPT.] The act of intercepting or 
stowing: obstruoiion of a course or pro- 
ceeding; hinderance. * Interception of the 



a a, Intercellular Spaces. 


tXoYiV^WoUon. 
Sir T. Browne. 


Interception of breath.’ 

Serving to 


lutaroaptlFa (In-t^r-sept^v), a. 
intercept or obstruot. 

IntaroaiiiOll (in-t6r-se'shonX n. [L. inter- 
ceeeio, intereemoniet from intereeio, Mer- 
eemtm. See Intbroipb.] Theaot of inter- 
ceding; mediation; interposition between 
parties at variance, with a view to reoonoi- 
Ilation; pn^er or solicitation to ona party 
in favour of another, sometimes against an- 
othbr. 

Your initraetien now it needteu grown; 

RetIro, and lot me ipotk with hor ahmo. Dtydtm. 


IntarcaBBional (in-tdr-se'slion-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to or containing inti^rcessiou or 
entreaty. 

IntarcaBSlonata t (in-tdr-se'shon-atXn. t. To 
entreat. * To intereeaeionate (lod for his re- 
covery.’ Nash. 

IntarcoBBor (in^tdr-ses-sdr). n. f L. See In- 
TBKGBDB.] 1. One who interceilos or goes 
between ; one who interposes between par- 
ties at variance with a view to reconcile 
them; one who pleads in behalf of another; 
a mediator.— 2. Bedes, a bishop who, during 
a vacancy of the see, administers the bishop- 
ric till a successor is elected. 
Interoeasorlal (in^tdr-ses-sd'^-al), a. Per- 
taining to an intercessor or Intercession; 
intercessory. [Rare.] 

InterceBBOry (in-tdr-ses'so-ri), a. Contain- 
ing intercession; interceding. 

The Lord's prayer has an intercessory petition for 
our enemies. Earhery ( 1 7^0). 

Intercbain (in-t4r-chtln'), v.t. [Prefix inter. 
and chain.] To chain or link together; to 
unite closely or firmly. 

Two bosoms interchained with an oath. Shak. 

Interchange (in-t4r-chAnJ0, v.t pret. A pp. 
interchanged; ppr. interchanging. [Prefix 
inter, and change.] 1. To change mutually ; 
to put each in the place of the other; to 
give and take mutually; to exchange; to 
reciprocate; as, to interchange places; to 
interchange cares or duties. 

1 shall interchange 

My waned state for Henry's regal crown. Shak, 
The hands* the spears that lately grasp'd, 

Still in the iiiuilea gauntlet clasp'd. 

Were interchanged in greeting dear. Sir Scott. 

2. To cause to succeed alternately; as, to 
interchange cares with pleasures. 
Interchange (In-t^r-chan]’), v. l. To change 
mutually or reciprocally; to succeed alter- 
nately; as, I and r interchange. * Inter- 
changing changes of fortune.* Sidney. 
Interchange On't^r-chanJ), n. 1. The act 
of mutually changing; the act or process of 
mutually giving and receiving; exchange; 
ns, the interchange of commodities between 
Liverpool and New York; an interchange of 
civilities or kind offices. 

Ample interchange of sweet discourse. Shak. 

An unreserved interchange of sentiment. Canning. 

2. Alternate succession; as, the interchange \ 
of light and darkness. 

Sweet ipiterchange 

Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Milton, 

Interchangeability (iu-tdr-chanj'a-biP^i- 
ti), n. The state of being interchangeable; 
in tcrchangeablon osa 

Interchangeable nn-t6r-chanj'a-bl), a. 

1. Capable of being interchanged; admitting 
of exchange. * Interchangeable warrants. 
Bacon. - 2. Following each other in alter- 
nate succession. * Four interchangeable 
seasons.' Holder. 

hterchaweablenesB (in-tbr-chanj^a-bl- 
nes), n. The state of be- 
ing interchangeable. 
Interchangeabl3f(in-tdr- 
chanj’a-bll), adv. In an 
interchangeable manner; 
by reciprocation; alter- 
nately. —Interchangea bly 
posed, in her. placed or 
lying across each other, 
as three fishes, three 
swords, three arrows, and 
the like, the head of each 
appearing between the tails, hilts, or butt- 
ends of the others. 

IXLterchangement (in-t4r-chanfment), n. 
Exchange; mutual transfer. [Rare.] 

A contract 

Strengthen'd by interchangement of your rings. 

Shak. 

hterchapter (in-t4r-chap^t4r), fi. [Prefix 
inter, between, and chapter.] An interpo- 
lated chapter. Wright 
mterddenoet (in-tbr^sId-ensX n. The act 
of coming or falling between; occurrence; 
accidents Holland. 



I nterchangeabiy 
posed. 


fall.] Falling or coming between; happen- 
ing acoidentidly. Bogie. 

mtardpieilt (in-tdr-sfifi-ent), a. [L. inter- 
oipiens. interdpientie. ppr. of intereipio. 
See IBTBROBPT.J Intercepting; seising by 
the way; stopping. 

Ihtarcibient an-Mr-sip'l-entX n. He who or 
that whioh intercepts or stops the passage 
of. 

Iht«roiBlOll(tn-tdr-Bi'8lionXnk [L.intereMs, 
intereteionii, from twitereiao^ intereiium, to 


cut astinder -' tnter, between, and easdo. to 
cut.] Interruption. *Some sudden inter- 
cisions of the light of the sun.’ J. Spencer. 
[Rare.] 

Intercmvicolar (in'tdr-kla-vik''a-16r), a. 
[Prefix inter, and clavicular.] In anat a 
term applied to a ligament connecting the 
one clavicle with the other. 

InterclOBO (In-t4r-kldz0» v.t. To shut in or 
within. Boyle. 

lnterclOU(l(in-t4r-kloud'),o.f. [I’reflx inter, 
between, and doud. J To shut within clouds; 
to cloud. Daniel. 

Interlude (In-tdr-klfidT* o.t. pret. A pp. 
interduded; ppr. interduding. [L. inter- 
duclo— inter, between, and dudo, to shut.] 
To shut from a place or course by something 
intervening; to intercept; to cut off; to in- 
terrupt. * Interduding Uieir ways and pas- 
sages. ' Pococke. 

IntercluBlon (in-t6r-klfi'zhon), n. [L. inter- 
ctusio. interdusionis, from interdudo. inter- 
elusinn. to shut or block up. See Intbr- 
CLUDR.] Interception; a stopping. 
Intercollixi6(in-ter-kol1m), a. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and collis, a hill.] Lying between 
hills or hillocks; specifically, ingeot applied 
to those hollows lying between the crater- 
shaped hillocks produced by the accumu- 
lations from volcanic eruptions. 
Intercolonial (in-t6r-ko-ld''ni-al). a. [Prefix 
inter, between, among, and colotiial.] Sub- 
sisting between different colonies; as, inter- 
colonial commerce. 

Intercolonially (lu^tdr-ko ld^'ni-aMiX adv. 
As l)etween coloniea 

Intercoliunniation (in't4r-ko-1um'ni-a’'- 
shou), n. [L. inter, between, and edumna. 



Ionic Intercolumniation. 

A, AraHKtyle. B, Coupled columns. C, Diastyle. 

D, Eustyle. 

a column.] In arch, the space between two 
columns measured at the lower part of 
their shafts. This in the practice of the 
ancients varied almost in every building. 
Viti'uvius enumerates five varieties of inter- 
columnfation, and assigns to them definite 
proportions expressed in measures of the 
inferior diameter of the column. These are, 
the pycnostyle of one diameter and a half; 
the systyle of two diameters ; the diastyle 
of three diameters; the araeost^le of four or 
sometimes five diameters ; and the eustyle 
of two and a quarter diameters. It is found, 
however, on examining the remains of an- 
cient architecture that they rarely or never 
agree with the Vitruvian dimensions, which 
must therefdre bo regarded os arbitrary. 

lnt6rcomlMit(in-t4r-kom'bat or in-t4r-kum’- 
bat), n. A combat. Daniel. 

Intercome t (in-t6r-kum0, v. i. [Prefix inter, 
between, and come.] To interpose; to inter- 
fere. 

Illt6rC0imiiOll(in-t4r-kom'mon),v.i. [Prefix 
inter, and common.] 1. To share or partici- 

S ate with others; to feed at the same table. 

tocon.— 2. To graze cattle In a common 
pasture; to use a common with others, or 
to possess or enjoy the right of feeding in 
common. 

Common because of vicinage, or neighbourhood, 
is where the inhabitants of two townships which lie 
contiguous to each other, have usually intercom- 
^ glf^cksiant. 


moned with one another. 


Interoommonage (in-t4r-kom'mon-ftj}, n. 
Mutual commonage ; a mutual privilege 
enjoyed by the Inhabitants of two or more 
contiguous manors or townships of pasturing 
their cattle promiscuously In the commons of 
each other. 

HLtgrooiniiio&gr fln-t4r-kom'mon-4r), it. 
Joint communicant Oatdker. 
fntiwvM miniiina (In'tBr-kom •mQn'Q^e. i [Pre- 
fix inter, and commune.] In Scots law. to 
hold mutual oommunication or intercourse; 
as, to intercoenmune with rebela— Letters 
intereommHniag. letters from the Scotch 
^vy-counoll, prohibiting all and sondry 
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isas 


1NT£RI»TED 


from holding any kind of intercourse or com- 
munication with the persons thereby de- 
nounced, under pain Ci being rem&rded os 
art and part in their crimes, and dealt with 
accordingly. 

In the year 1676 ItfUry .y ineerc^mmuninjtf were 
published. 

l 2 ltercOJn]liuilicahle(in'tt^r-kom-nnV'ni-ka- 
bl), a. That may bo mutually communi- 
cated. CoUridtje. 

lntercoxnmuiilcat6(in't£r-kom-m&"ui-kat), 
p.i. [Prefix infer, and com iHunwttf#?. 1 To 
communicato mutually; to hold mutual 
communication. 

InteroommunlcatioxL (in ' t('T-kom -mu ' ui- 
ka'^shon), n. Aeciprocal commuuicatiou. 

The free uttercommttntMtioft between the 
spaces into which the auricles open and from which 
the arteries proceed. Owe ft. 

Intercommunion (in't6r-kom-mu"ui-on), n. 
[Prefix inter, and comm nn/on. ] Mutual com- 
munion; as, an interemnmunion of deities. 
Intercommiinlty (in'tdr-koni-mu"ni-ti). n. 
[Prefix inter, and community. ] 1. A mutual 
communication or community. * / ntercom- 
munity of various sentiments.' Lowth.— 

2. The state of living or existing together in 
harmony. 

Adiiiittint; each other's pretensions, there must 
needs be amongst them perfect harmony iind inters 
community. H'arhurton. 

IntOTCOmparison (in't^r-kom-par'i-son), n. 
Mutual comparison, as between the various 
individuals or parts forming one thing or 
lM>dy and the corresponding individuals or 
paits of another. 

Intercontinental ( in ' t^r-kon - tl-nent al ), 
a. Subsisting between difToreiit continents; 
as, an inUrcontinental ocean; interconti- 
nental trade. 

Intercostal (iu-tdr-koat'al), a. [Fr., from 
L. inter, between, and cocta, a rib. J lu anat. 
placed or lying between the ril>s; as. an in- 
tercontal muscle, artery, or vein. 
Interoostal (in-ti^r-kosPal), n. In anat. a 
part lying between tho ribs. 

Interoostales (in't^'r-kost-k'^loz), n. pi. In 
anat. the name given to two sets of mnscles 
between the ribs, the external and internal. 
Interoourse (in'tdr-kdrs),n. [L. intercumna, 
from inUrmrro— inter, between, and curro, 
to run.] 1. Connection by reciprocal action 
or dealings between persons or nations; in- 
terchange of thought and feeling; communi- 
cation; commerce; association; communion; 
08 , to have much intercourse together. * This 
sweet intercourae of looks and smiles.* 
MUtoti. *The dreary itUereourae of daily 
life.' Wordaworth.~^Z Sexual connection.— 
Stn. Communication, commerce, commun- 
ion, association, fellowship, familiarity, ac- 
quaintance. 

IntsrcrOBS (in-t^r-kros'), v.L [ Prefix inter, 
among, and croaa.] To cross mutually; to 
cross one another, as lines ; specifically, in 
hiol. to fertilize by impregnation of one 
imeefes or vaidety by means of another. 
Darwin. 

Intercross (in-ter-krosO, v.i. In hiol. to be- 
come impregnated by a different vaidety or 
species, and in the case of herniapliroiUtes 
by a different individual. 

All henaaphrodites do occadonally intercross. 

Dcir-win. 

Intercross (in^t6r-krosX n. An instance of 
cross-fertili^tion. Darwin. 

Intercur t ( in-t^r-ker^), e.i. f L. intercurro, 
to run between. See Intkrcouiisk. ] To 
intervene. 

So that there intercur no sin in the acting thereof. 

ShelioH. 

Intercurrenoe (in-t^r-ku'rens), n. [From 
L. intercurrena, interenrrentia, ppr. of in- 
tereurro. See INTKUCOU RSB. 1 A passing or 
ninnfng between; occurrence. Boyle. 
Intercnrrent (In-Uir-ku'rent), a. [L. inter- 
currena, intercurrentia, ppr. of intereurro, 
to run between. See Istbrooubsk.] 1. Run- 
ning between or among; occurring between; 
intervening, '/ntercurre^it passagea* Bor- 
rots.— 2. lapaihol. a term applied to certain 
fevers and other diseases vrhich occur spor- 
adically during the prevalence of epidemic 
or endemic diseases, or complicate by their 
occurrence the histoiy of any particular 
case of disease. 

Intercutaiieoiu(in^t6r-kQ-t&^na-u8), a. 
[Prefix inter, between, and eutaneaua.] Be- 
ing within or under the skin. 

Interdasll (in-tar-dashO» V. t. [ Prefix inter, 
between, and daah. ] To dash at intervals ; 
to intersperse. [Bare.] 

A prologue interdashed with many a stroke. 

Cawfer. 


Interdeal t (In-tar-deP), n. [Prefix inter, 
between, among, and deal. ] Mutual deal- 
ing; traffic. *The trading and interdeal 
with other nations.' Spenaer, 
mterdenteL XnterdentU (In-tar-den^tel, 
iu-tar-den'tii), n. [Prefix inter, between, 
and derUU.) In arch, the space between two 
dentels or dentils. 

Interdependence, Interdependency (in'- 
ter-da-pend^^ens, iu'tar-da-pend'^en-si ), n. 
Mutual dependence. 

The philosophers of this school do not feel any ad- 
miration at the survey of the comprehensive inter- 
dependencies which jsoology and physiology have 
brought into view. tyhewetl. 

Interdependent ( m'tar-do-pend"ent ). a. 
[Prefix inter, between, among, and depen- 
dent. ] Mutually dependent. * This infinite 
variety of causes and results, all interde- 
pendent on each other.' Edin. Rev- 
Interdict (in-tar-dlkt^, v.t. [L. interdiee, 
inUsrdictuw — inter, between, and dieo, to 
speak.] 1. To make the subject of an inter- 
dict or prohibition ; to debar by interdict ; 
to forbid; to prohibit * Charged not to 
touch the interdicted tree.’ Muion. 

The Plantagenets were interdicted from taxing; 
but they claimed the right of begging and borrowing. 
They therefore soinetimes begged in a tone not to 
be distinguished from that of a command, .ind some- 
times borrowed with small thought of rcmiying. 

Alacituiay. 

Specifically — 2. Ecelea. to cut off from the 
oujoymeut of communion with a cliurch. 

An archbishop may not only excommunicate and 
interdict his sulirag.'ins, but his vicar-general in.iy do 
the same. -^yiijffe. 

SvN. To forbid, prohibit, inhibit, proscribe. 
Interdict (in'tdr-diktX n. [L. interdictum, 
from interdico, to forbid, to interdict. See 
the verb.] 1. Prohibition; a prohibiting 
order or decree. 

No interdict 

Defends the touciiing of these viands pure. MUtoft. 
2. In the R. Cath. Ch. im ecclesiastical cen- 
sure consisting in a papal prohibition of tlie 
performance of divine service, and the ail- 
ministration of religious rites to particular 
persons or in particular places, or both. 
The pope has suiiietiiiies laid a whole king- 
dom under an interdict. —S- In Sads law, 
an order of the Court of Session, or of an infe- 
rior court, pronounced on cause shown, for 
stopping any act or proceedings coinplnlned 
of os illegal or wrongful: corresponding to 
an injunetio^i in English law. I'he interdict 
is obtained in the Court of Session on pre- 
senting what is termed a bill of suspension 
and iiitenlict to the lord ordinary on the 
billa It may be resorted to os a remedy 
against all encroachments either on property 
or possession ; and is a protection against 
any unlawful proceeding. See Suspension. 
Interdiction (in-t6r-dik^shon;i, n. [L. inter- 
dictio, interdictionia, from interdico. See 
INTBBPICT,] I, The act of interdicting; pro- 
hibition; prohibiting decree; curse. 

The truest Issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction .stands accursed. Skak. 
Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interduiion, which resounds 
Yet dreadful in mine car. Mitton. 

2 . In Scota law, a system of Judicial or of 
voluntary restraint, provided for those who 
from weakness, facility, or profusion, are 
liable to imposition. It is Judicially Im- 
posed by sentence of the Court of Session, 
generally proceeding on an action at the in- 
stance of a near kinsman of the facile per- 
son on proper evidence of the facility of the 
party, or vcjluntarlly imposed by the party 
himself, who executes a ^nd binding him- 
self to do nothing that will affect his estate 
without the consent of certain persons 
named. 

InterdlCtlYe ( in • Ur- dJk'tiv ), a. Having 
power to prohibit. ' That interdietive sen- 
tence.’ Milton. 

Interdictory (in-t^r-dlk'to-ri), a. Serving 
to prohibit. 

Interdumaa (In'Mr-dif-fQz^'). v.t To diffuse 
or spread among or between. North BrtL 
Rev. [Karo.] 

interdigital (in-tdr-di^jlt-iil). a. [Prefix 
inter, and digital.] In anat. l)eiiig between 
the fingers, as the web which forms the wing 
of a bat 

Interdlgltate (In-t^r-dl'Jlt-At), v.t To in- 
sert b^ween the fingers; to interweave. 
[Kare.1 

mtex^tate (in-tdr-dFlit-At), e.i To be 
interwoven; to commingle; to run into each 
other, like the fingers when those of one 
hand are inserted between those of the 
other. 

The group! of characters that are essential to the 


true definition of a plant and animal interdigiteie, 
BO to sueak, in that low de|jartiiient of the organic 
world from which the two great branches rise and 
diverge. /Ve^. Owen. 

Interdlgltatlon (Jn-tdr-di^Jlt-A'^shon), n. 

1. The act ot inserting between the fins^rs, 
or of Inserting the fingers of one hand be- 
tween those of another; hence, intermix- 
ture; the state of being Inextricably inter- 
woven or running into each other, as is the 
case with the ^aracters of the lowest 
classes of plants and animals; intermixture. 

2. In anat. the spaces between the fingers, 
or between processes shaped like fingers. 

Interduce On'^tfir-dus), n. In eatp. an In- 
tertie. See INTBRTIB. 
Xntareqiilnoctlal(in't£r-d-kwi-nok’'Bhal), a. 
[Prefix inter, and eguifuwtial] Coming be- 
tween the equinoxea 
Spring and autumn I have denominated equinoc- 
tial periods. Summer and winter I have called i/i- 
terequinocHal intervals. Asiatic Researches. 

Intere88,t v.t. To interest; to concern; to 
affect. 

Diit that the dear republick. 

Our sacred laws and Just authority. 

Are interess'd therein. 1 should be silent. /t. yonson. 

Interesne,] n. interest; right or title to. 

but wote thou this, thou hardy Titanessc, 

That not the worth of any living wight 
May challenge aught in heaven's xutertsse. 

Spenser. 

Interest (in't^r-est). n. [O.^Y. intereat, Fr. 
intdrtft, from L. intereat, it concenis, it is of 
importaiico, from L. intereaae, to bo between, 
to hoof importance — inter, between, and 
ease. Inf. of aum, to be.] 1. Excitement of 
feeling, whether pleasant or painful; ron- 
ccni; sympathy; regard; as, to take a great 
intereat in a story; to feel a deep inUr^t in 
a person.— 2. Advantage; good; as, private 
interest', public intereat. 

Divisions hinder the conunon interest and public 
good. Sir IK Temple. 

3. Influence with a person, especially wltii 
persons in power. 

lie knew his t/item/ sufficient to procure the office. 

Ramhler, 

4. Share ; portion ; part ; participation in 
value ; as. ho has parted with ills intereat 
in the stocka— 5. In law, chattel real, as a 
lease for years, or a futui'e estate; also, any 
estate, right, or title In reality.— 6. Eegard 
to private profit. 

When interest calls off all her sneaking train. Pope. 

7. Premium paid for the use of money; tho 
profit per cent, derived from money lent or 
property used by another person, or from 
debts remaining unpaid. The money lent 
or due Is called the principal, the sum 
paid for it the intereat. The interest of 
£100 for one year is called, the rate per cent. 

- Simple intereat is that which arises from 
the principal sum only.— Compotmd intei'eat 
is that wliich arises from tlie principal with 
the interest added. Hence— 8. Any surplus 
advantage. 

With all speed. 

You shall have your desires with interest. Skak. 
—To make intereat for a person, to secure 
influence on his behalf. 

I made interest with Mr. Blogg the beadle to have 
him as a minder. Dickens. 

Interest (in'tfir-est), v.t [From tho noun.] 

1 . To engage the attention of ; to awaken 
concern In; to excite emotion or passion in, 
usually in favour of, but sometimes against 
a person or thing: often with reflexive pro- 
noun; as, a narratloii of sufferiim intareata 
us in favour of the sufferer. It ft followed 
by in or for; as, we are iWtoreaUd in tho 
narration, but /or the sufferer. 

To love our native country, ... to be interested 
in its concerns, is natural to all men. Dryden. 

This was a goddess who used to interest hsrseif in 
marriage. Addism. 

2. t To be mixed up with; to be concerned 
with; to concern; to affect. 

Or rather, gracious sir, 

Create me to this glory, since my cause 
Doth interest this fair quarrel. Feed. 

& To give an interest or shore in, as Christ 
by his atonement has interetded bedievers In 
the blessings of the covetiaui of grace.- - 
4. t To place or station among. * Intereated 
him among tho gods.* Chapenan, 

Intinrafft t (in'tdr-esti v.i- be Interesting. 
IKterMted (inWest-edX p. and a- 1. Hav- 
ing an interest or share; having money in- 
volved; as, one intereated in the fnnos.— 

2. Affected; moved; having the passions ex- 
cited; BM, one intereated by a story. --8. Con- 
cerned in a cause or inconsequences; liable 
to be biassed by personal conttderatioiia; as, 
an Interif M witness. -4. Too regardful of 
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profit; cliiefiy concerned for one's own pri- 
vate advantage. 

Ill successes did not discourage that ambitious and 
inttrested people. Arbuihnoi, 

Interastlllg (In'tdr-est-ingx a. Engaging 
the attenuun or curiosity; exciting or 
adapted to excite eniotions or pasaionB; as, 
an xntereBtukg story. 

The history of the factions which, tow.irds the close 
of the reign of EUeabetli, divided her court and her 
council, though pregnant with instruction, is by no 
means interrstin^^ or pleasing. Maeauiay^ 

—ItdereHting vUwition, a fashionable peri- 
phrasis fur pregnancy. 

Interestingly (in'tdr-est-ing-li), adv. In an 
interesting manner. 

Interestingness (in^t6r-est-ing-neB),n. The 
condition or quality of being interesting. 
Ad. Smith. 

Interfiacial (in-tdr-fa'shl-al), a. [Prefix tn- 
/er,and/aciof.J ^Lngeom. included between 
two faces; thus, an irUer/aeial angle is 
formed by the mooting of two planes. 
Interfere (in-t6r-fer'), v.i. pret dt pp. inter- 
fered; ppr. interfering. [O.Fr. entreferir, 
to exchange blows— L. inter, betwoon, and 
ferio, to strike.] 1. To interpose; to iiiter- 
mcildle; to enter bito or take a part in the 
concerns of others. 

So cautious were our ancestors in conversation, as 
never to ifttef/ere with party disputes in the state. 

Swt/lf. 

' 2. To clash ; to come in collision ; to be in 
opposition ; as, the claims of two nations 
may interfere. 

Their commands may interfere. Smairui^e. 

fi. InfarHerg, to strike the hoof or shoo of 
one hoof against the fetlock of the opposite 
leg, and break the skin or injure the fiesli: 
said of a horse. - -4. In phyeics, to act roci- 

S rocally upon each other so as to modify 
he effect of each, by augmenting, diminisli- 
ing, or nullifyitig it: said of waves, rays of 
light, heat, sound, and the like. 
Interference (In-tiT-fer'ens), n. l. Tlie act 
or conditioiiof intermeddling; inteiposition. 

What I have here said of the interference ei foreign 
princes is only the opinion of a private iiidividtml. 

Burke. 

2. A clashing or collision; the act of coining 
into violent contact with; specifically, in 
farriery, a striking of one foot against the 
other.— 3. Ill phyeiee, the mutual action of 
waves of any kind (whether those in water, 
or sound, heat, or light waves) upon each 
other, by wl^icn, in certain circumstances, 
the vibrations and their effects arc increased, 
diminished, or neutralized. The term was 
first employed by Dr. Young to express 
certain plienomena which result from the 
mutual action of the rays of light on each 
other. When two minute pencils of light, 
radiating from two different luminous 
points, and making a small angle with each 
otlier, fall upon the same spot of a screen 
or a piece of paper, ‘tliey are found to act 
upon each other, producing different effects, 
which depend upon certain differences be- 
tween the longuis of the two pencils. In 
eome cases the pencils illuminate the paper 
or screen more strongly than either would 
have done singly, and sometimes they de- 
stroy each other’s effects and produce a 
black spot or fringe. The phenomena of 
the interference of rays have been explained 
in accordance with Uie undulatory theory 
of light, and furnish a strong aigument in 
favour of that theoiy. 

Laterfisrer (in-tdr-fer'erX n. One who or 
that which interferes. 

IntortSuring (ln-t4r-ffir'ingX a. 1. Prone or 
given to intenneddle; as, a person of an in- 
terfering disposition.— 2. In phyeiee, acting 
mutually or reoiprooally, as two waves of 
light, sound, or heat, in aumenting, dimin- 
ishing, or destroying the effect of each other. 
See iNTSRFSREffCR. 

Interftrlilfly (in-t4r-ffir'ing-llX adv. In 
an interfennff manner; by Interference. 
Interfluent, xntexHuotui (ln-t6riflfi-ent, in- 
tdr'ttfi-us), a. [L. interjluena, interjiuentie, 
intsrjtuue, from inter duo, to flow between— 
inter, between, mdfiuo, to flow.] Plowing 
between. 

Interfbld (In-ter-ffild'), v.t To fold mutu- 
ally; to clasp mutually. « With hands ta- 
terfoldod.* LofigfeUow. 
lUterfbUaoeonfl (in-ter-ffl'iiA'^shiis), a. 
[Prefix inter, between, and/offdeeotui (which 
see).) In bot being between opposite leaves, 
hjA placed alternately with them; as, inter- 
fdtiaee&ue flowers or peduncles, 
mtexft^te (tn-ter-mi-&t), v.t (L. inUr, 
between, md folium, a leaf.] To interleave. 



So much (improvement of a book) as I conceive la 
necessary, 1 will take care to scud you witli your 
inter/oiiated copy. Evelyn. 

Interfiretted (in-t4r-fi*et'ed), a. In her. in- 
terlaced : applied to any 
bearings linked together, 
one within the other, os 
keys interlaced in the 
bows, or one linked into 
the otlier. 

InterfUlgant (in-t^r-fur- 
Jent), a. [L. interfulgene, 
interfulgentie, ppr. of »n- 
terfulgeo, to shine be- 
tween — infer, between. Three crescents 
and fuigeo, to shine. J imerfrettcd. 
Shining between. Bailey. 

Interfuse (in-ter-fuzO* v.t pret. & pp. inter- 
fused; ppr. interftmng. [L. interjusus, pp. 
of interfundo, to pour between— infer, be- 
tween, and fundo, to pour.J 1. To pour or 
spread between or among. 

The ambient air, wide interfused. 
Embracing round this florid earth. Milton. 

2. To mix up together; to associate; to make 
interdependent. //. Speneer. 

Interfusion (in-t6r-fu'zhon), n. [L. inter- 
ftisio, interfiisianis, from itUerfundo. See 
INTERFUKE.] Act of pouring or spreading 
between; the act of mixing up together or 
associating. Coleridge. 

IntergangllonlG (in-ter-gang'gli.on"ik), a. 
[ITeflx inter, and ganglimtie.] In anal. 
lying or sitiiatcii between ganglia : 8i>ecili- 
cally applied to nervous cords placed be- 
tween and uniting ganglia Dungli^on. 
Intergatoryt (in-t6r'ga to-ri). n. Interro- 
gatory. 

Kct us jjo in ; 

And charge us there upon inter^r** fortes. 

And wc will answer all things f.uthfuily. Shat. 

Interglacial (in-ter-glh'shi-al), a. [Prefix 
infer, and glaeial.'\ Jn geoL fonned or oo- 
cuning between two periods of glacial ac- 
tion. 

In interglacial beds (in Scotland) we get the m.ant- 
nuith, tlie reindeer, the urus, tlie liorsc. and the 
Irish deer. fames Geikie. 

Interhssmal, lUterhemal (in-t6r h§'mal), 
a. riTefix infer, and In atiuf. situ- 

atoa between the hromal processes or spines. 
—Interheemal sjnnes, a term applied to those 
dermal bones which support the rays of the 
fins on the lower part of the fish. They are 
Inserted deeply into the flesh between the 
ha*mal spines. 

Interim (in'iCr-im), n. [L.] 1. The mean- 
time; time iiitcrvoiiing. 

I a heavy interim shall support. 

By his dear atisence. Shak. 

2. Tlie name given to a decree of the Em- 
peror Charles V., by which he Intended to 
reduce to harmony the conflicting opinions 
of the Pi'otestanta and Roman Catholica 

The enactments of the Interim were intended only 
to remain in force till some dcfltiitivc settlement could 
be made. Braude ^ Cox. 

Interim (in't4r-im), a. Belonging to or con- 
nected with an Intervening period of time; 
temporary; as, an interim order.— Interim 
decree, in Scote law, a decree disposing of 
part of a cause, but leaving the remainder 
unexhausted. 

Interlmlfit (In't^r-fm-lst). n. Eecles. a Lu- 
theran who accepted the Interim. 
InterimbitiC (in^t^r-im-ist'^ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to or existing during an interim. Quart. 
Bev. [Rare.] 

Interior (in-t6'ri-6r), a. [L. compar., inner, 
interior.] I. Internal; being within any 
limits, inclosure, or substance : opposed to 
eo^rior or superJloM; as, the interior apart- 
ments <if a house ; the interior ornaments; 
the interior surface of a hollow ball; the 
interior parts of the caith. 

Aimiim, belike, at your itt/erior hiitred. 

That m your outward action shovrs itself. Skak. 

2. Inland; remote from the limits, frontier, 
or shore; as, the inferior pai'ts of a country, 
state, or kingdom.— Jnfenor a twlee. in geom. 
tlie angles made within any figure by the 
sides of it. In a triangle ABD, the two 



angles A and J> are called itiferior and oppo- 
Bite angles in respect of the exterior angle 
OBD. When a straight line bp falls upon 


two parallel lines ab and cd, the angles 
Aou, BOH and ouc, ohd are called inte- 
rior angles, and the angles bob, boa es^fe- 
rior angles. Also, aqh, boh are termed 
interior adfaeent angles, in respect of boa, 
BOB, and oho, ohd interior and oppeeite 
angles.-- Interior planets, in astron. the 
planets between the earth's orbit and the 
mn.— Interior screw, a screw cut on the 
interior surface of anything hollow, as a 
nut or taphole. 

Interior (iu-te'ri-Ar), n. 1. The Internal part 
of a tiling; the inside. 

The fool iiiiiltitude, that choose by show. 

Not learning more than tlie fond eye doth teach, 
Wliieh pries not to the tHierior. Shak. 

2. Tlie inland part of a country, state, or 
kingdom.-- .3. l*he name given in some coun- 
tries, us France, to the department of gov- 
ernment having charge of nome affairs; the 
home department. * Minister of the Inte- 
rior.* Edin. liev. 

Interlority (in-tc'ri-ori'i-ti), n. 'i'he quality 
of lieiiig interior. 

Interiorly (in-te'ri-or-li), adv. Internally; 
inwardly. Donne. 

Interjacence, Interjacenoy (in-tSr-j&^sens, 
in-t^r-ja^Heii-Bi), n. (See Imtbrjacent.] 1. A 
lying or being between; intervention; as, 
Die interjaeency of the Tweed between Eng- 
land and Scotland. Hale.— 2. That which 
lies between. [Rare.] 

Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, 
storms, shores, and every intefyacency irregulatcs. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Interjacent (In-ter-J&'sent), a. [L. inJter- 
jacens, interjacentis, ppr. of interjaceo, to 
lie between -inter, between, and jaceo, to 
lie.] Lying or being between; intervening; 
as, intotjacenl isles. 

Interjangle (l n-t6r- jang'gl), v. i. [Pi‘cflx inter, 
and Janfie.] To make a dissonant, harsh 
noise one with another. *Tlie divers dis- 
agreeing cords of vnterjangling ignorance.' 
Daniel. 

Interject (in-tfir-jekto, v.t. [L. interjteio, 
interjeetum — inter, between, and mc\o, to 
throw.] To throw between; to throw in 
between other things; to insert. 

I did visit the same ambasisador . . . and saluted 
him a.s Iw express commandment; intesgecHttg savaa 
words oi mine own gladness. H^otton. 

Intezjeet (in-t6r-jekt0, v.i. To come be- 
tween; to interpose. 

The confluence of soldiers utietfecting, rescued 
him. Buck. 

Interjection (in-t^r-Jek'shon), n. [L. inter- 
jecUo, interjcctionia, from {nterjido. See 
INTKRJECT. 1 1. The act of throwing between. 
'Tlie intern' ctUm of laughing.* Bacon. — 
2. A word, in speaking or writing, tlirowu in 
between words connected in construction, 
to express some emotion or passion, as ex- 
clamations of joy, grief, astonishment, Ac.; 
as, * These were delightful days, but, alas, 
they are no more.’ 

Interjectlonal (Jn-tAr-jek'shon-al). a. i. 
Thrown in between other words or phrases; 
as, an interjeciional remark.- 2. Partaking 
of the character of an interjection; consist- 
ing in or characterized by interjections or 
involuntary exclamations; as, languam in 
its oi^n is by some supposed to have been 
iiiterJecHonal. 

Intexjectlonally (in-ter-jek^shon-al-liX adv. 
In an Interjeotional manner; as an inter- 
jection. 

fiiterjectionary ( in-tar- jek'shon-a-ri), a. 
Same as JntetjeeUonal. 

Interjoln fto-tar-join'), v.t. [Prefix inter, 
and join.] To join mutually; to intermarry. 
[Rare.] 

So fellest foes . . . shall grow dear friends 
And interfoin their issues. Shak. 

IflterJoiBt (in^tdr-joist), ti. [Prefix tnter, 
and joist] In arch, the q>ace or interval 
between two jolsta 

Interjnnction (in-ter-jungk'tiion), n. [Pre- 
fix inter, and j/unetion.] A mutual joining. 
Interlmit (tn-ter-nito, v.t [Prefix inter, 
and knit.] To knit tojrother. 

Interknowt (in-tdr-na), v.t. [Prefix inter, 
andiknour.] To know mutually. 

How familiarly do these prophets interkuow one 
another I Bp. Hall. 

Interknowladgo (in-t^r-noPej), n. [Prefix 
fnter,among,andkn<m'teffp 0 .] Mutual know- 
ledge. [Bare.] 

AU nations have interkntwkdst one of another. 

Baepu. 

Interlaoe( 

laced; 
laoe. 


tsaeon. 

UOaoe (In-Wr-ltea ».t. Bwt ft TO. Inter- 
ed; ppr. interlaolng. [Prefix tuter, and 
e.] To intennix; to put or Insert one 
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INTERMEDIARY 


thing with another. * Intertaci^ig some 
errora.* Hayward. 

The epic way is everywhere interiaced with dia- 
loifue. Drydtn. 

Interlace (in-tdr-l&80.v.^ To be intermixed; 
to intersect arches, in arcA. 
circular ardies which intersect each other. 



Inlerladnfi: Arches, Norwich Cathedral. 


as in the flgnro. They are fretiucnt in ar- 
cades in the Norman stylo of the twelfth 
century. 

Interlaced (in-t^r-lasto* pp. In her. same 
as Inter/retted. 

Interlacement (in-t6r-las'ment), n. Inter- 
mixture or insertion within. 

Interlaid (iu-ter-ladO» PP- I Prefix inter ^ and 
laid. 1 l^aid or placed between or among. 
Interlaminated (in-tdr-ia'iniu-at eti), pp. 
LL. inter, between, and lamina, a plate. J 
Placed between laminic or plates; inclosed 
by laniiiios. 

Interlamination (in-t^r-la'min-a''shoii), n. 
The state of being interlaminated. 
Interlapae (in-ter-laps'). [iTeflx inter, 
and lapse.] The lapse or flow of time be- 
tween two events; interval * A short inter- 
lapse of time.* Harvey, 

Interlard (in-tdr-lanP). V.t. [?i*eflx inter, 
and Uird. ] 1. Primarily, to mix fat with 
lean; hence, to interpose; to insert between. 

Jests should be interlarded, after the Persian cus- 
tom, by ages young and old. Carew. 

2. To mix ; to diversify by mixture ; as, his 
discourse was copiously interlarded with 
oatha 

They interlard their native drinks with (.hoice 
Of suongest brandy. y. Philips. 

Interlay (in-t^r-l&O. at pret. A pp. inter- 
laid; ppr. interlaying. [Prefix inter, and 
lay. ] To lay or place among or between. 
Interleaf (in't^r-lef), n. [n*efix inter, and 
leii(f.] A loaf Inserted between other leaves; 
a blank leaf inserted. 

Interleave (lii-t6r-lev'), v.t pret. A pp. in- 
terleaved; ppr. interleaving. [Prefix inter, 
and leaf.] To insert a leaf; to insert a blank 
loaf or blank leaves in a book between other 
leaves. 

An interleaved copy of Ikkilry's Dictionary, In folio, 
he (Johnson) made the repository of the several ar- 
ticles. Sir y. Haivkins. 

Interlibel 0n-t6r-ni>el), v. t, [Prefix inter, 
and libel, ] To libel mutually or reciprocally. 
Bacon. 

Interlignlum (in-tdrdig'ni-um), n. [Prefix 
inter, and lignum, wood, j In arch, the 
space between tile ends of the tie-beams. 
Interline (in-t^r-lln'), v.t pret. A pp. inter- 
lined; ppr. interlining. I Prefix inter, and 
line. ] 1. To write or print in alternate lines; 
as, to interline Latin and English. Locke. 
2. To write or print between the lines of, as 
of somctliing already written or printed. 
Interllneal (in-t6r-lin'e-al), a. Between 
lines; iiiterlineary. 

Interlinear, Interllneary (in-Mr-lin'O-^r, 
In-ter-liu'A-a-ri), a. [ Prefix inter, and linear. ] 
Written or printed between lines before 
written or printed, -interlinear system, the 
Hamiltonian system of teaching languages, 
by using texts with interlined translations. 
Interllnearly (in t£r-lin'e-er-li), atlv. In an 
interlinear manner; by interlineation. 
Interlineary (in-t«rdin'd-a-ri). n, A book 
having insertions between the lines. 'The 
infinite helps of interlinearies,* Milton. 
[Rare.] 

Interlineation (in-tArdin'd-a'^shon), n. [ Pre- 
fix inter, and lineation.] 1. The act of in- 
serting words or lines between lines liefore 
written or printed. —2. The words, passage, 
or line inserted between lines before written 
or printed; specifically, in law, an alteration 
of a written instrument, ana insertion of 
any matter after it Is engrossed. 

Interlil^ (in-t6r-lingk'), v.t [Prefix inter, 
and link.) To connect by uniting links ; to 
Join one chain to another. 

These are two chains witich are interlinked, which 
contain, and are at the same time contained. 

yjryden. 


Interlink (In'tdr-lingk), n. An Intermediate 
nnk; an intermediate stop In a process of 
reasoning. 

Interlobular (in-tAr-loVfi-ldr), a. [Prefix 
inter, and lobular.) Being between fobea 
Interlocation (in^t6r-ld-ka''shon), n. [Prefix 
inter, and location.) A placing between; 
inteiiioBltion. 

Your eclipse of the .•»un Is caused by an intertoca- 
tion of the moon betwixt the earth and the sun. 

Bnckingham, 

Interlock nn-tdr-lok^. V.i. [Prefix inter, 
and lode. ] To unite, embrace, communicate 
with, or flow into each other.— Interloeking 
signals, railway signals mechanically con- 
nected in such a manner that when one of 
tliem is set in any particular way Uie requi- 
site signal is by the same action made by 
the other or the othera. 

Interlock (in-ter-lokO, e.f. To intermix and 
lock togetlier firmly; to lock one in another 
firmly. ' My lady with her fingers interlocked. * 
Tennyson, 

Interlocution (in't^r-lo-kfi^shon), n. [L. 
interlocutio, interlocutionis, from interUh 
guor, to speak between— inter, between, and 
log uor, to speelL] t. Dialogue; conference; 
interchange of speech. 

It (re)iearh.i1 of the I’salms) is done by inter/ecu- 
lion, and with a mutual return of sentences from 
side to side. Hooker. 

2. Ill law, an intermediate act or decree be- 
fore final decision. Hence— 3. Intermediate 
discuBsioii or argument 
Interlocutor (in-t^r-lolcfit-dr), n. [L. inter- 
loquor, interlocutus, to speak between. .See 
Interlocution.] l. One who speaks in a 
dialogue; one who takes part in a coiiversa- 
tioii. 

The interlocutors Iti this dUlogiie are Socrates, and 
one Minos, an Athenian, his acquaintance. Bentley. 

2. In Scots law, a judgment or sentence 
pronounced in the course of a suit, but 
which does not finally detennlne the cause. 
The tonn, however, in Hcotch practice, is 
applied indiscriminaiely to the judgments 
or orders of any court of record, whether 
they exhaust the question at Issue or not 
Interlocutory (in-tfir-loTifi-to-rl), a. [Fr. 
interlocutoire. See INTERLOCUTION.) 1. Con- 
sisting or partaking of the character of dia- 
logue. 

There are several interlocutory discourses In the 
H oly Scriptures. F iddes. 

2. In law, intermediate; not final or defini- 
tive: commonly applied to an order, sen- 
tence, decree, or Judgment given in an in- 
termediate stage of a cause, or on some 
intermediate question before the final deci- 
sion. 

Interlocutory (in-t6r-Io'ku-to-rl), n. A di- 
gression or discussion interpolated into a 
discourse. 

Interlocutrlce, Interlocutrix (fn-t«r-lo'- 
ku-tris, in-b^r-lo'ku-triks), n. A female in- 
terlocutor. 

Interlope (in-t6r-1dp0f v.i. pret. A pp. in- 
terlopea; ppr. interloping. [From D. enfer- 
looper, a smuggler or smuggling vessel— Fr. 
entre, between, and D. loopen, G. lav/sn, to 
leap, to run, tSc. loup, E. to leap. See Leap.] 
To run between parties and Intercept the 
advantage that one should gain from the 
other; to traffic without a proper license; to 
forestall; to run into a business in which 
one has no right. 

The patron is desired to leave off this interloping 
trade, or admit the knights of the industry to their 
share. Taller. 

Interloper (In-tAr-lOp'^r), n. One who in- 
terferes wrongfully or officiously; one who 
enters a coun&y or place to trade without 
license; one who intrudes himself into a 
station to which he has no right claim. * The 
untrained man, . . . the interloper as to 
the professions.' Js. Taylor. 

Interlucatet (in>t^r-l€i'kat), e.f. [L. inUr- 
luco, interlucatum, to let the light through 
—inter, between, and lux, lueis, light.] To 
let in light to by cutting away branches of 
trees. Coekeram. 

InterlUCatlont(in'tSr-lfi-k&''8hon),n. [Lin- 
terlueatio, interlucationis, from interluoo. 
See INTERLUCATE.] Tho act of thinning a 
wood to let In lighit. Evelyn. 

Interlucent (In-t6r-lfi'sent), a. [L. intcrlu- 
cens, interlueentis, ppr. of intsrlueeo, to 
shine through infer, between, and lueeo, 
to shine.] Shining between. 

Interlude (In'tSr-lQd), n. (L.L. inUrlvdiwm, 
an Interlude— L inter, between, and Indus, a 
play, from ludo, to play.] 1. An entertain- 
ment exhibited on the stage between the 
acts of a play, or between the play and the 
afterpiece, to amuse the ipectators while 


the actors take breath and shift their dress, 
or the scenes and decorations aro changed. 

2. The first name given to regular dnimatlo 
compositions in England. Dramas appear 
to have borne this name from the time they 
superseded the miracle and mystery plays 
till the period of the Elixabethan drama.— 

3. A brief piece of church music, pi'epared 
or extepipore, for the organ, and played 
After each stanza except the last of the 
metrical psalm or hymn. 

InterludM (In^tAr-lfid-ed), a. Inserted or 
made as an interlude; having interludes. 
Interluder (in'tdr-lfid-dr), n. One who per- 
forms in an interlude. [Rare. ] 
Interluency (iu-tAr-lu'en-si), n. [From L. 
interluens, interluentis, ppr. of inlerluo, to 
flow between— infer, between, and luo, to 
wash, to Isve.l A flowing between; water 
intoroosed. Hale. [Rare.] 

Interlimar, Interlnnaiy (in-t4r-ia'n6r, in- 
tdr-lfi'na-ii), a. [L. infer, between, and luna, 
the moon.] Belonging to the time when 
the moon, at or near its conjunction with 
the sun, is invisible. 

When she (the moon) deserts the night, 

Hid in tier vacant interlunar cave. Miiloft. 

IntermarrlaEe (in-tdr-ma^rij), n. [Preflx 
infer, and marriage.) Connection by mar- 
riage; marriage between two families, tribes, 
or nations, vmere each takes one and gives 
another. 

Intermarriage of relations, which is so fruitful a 
source of dlseaise and idiotcy. Eclec. Rev. 

Intermarry (in-t^r-ma'ri), v.i. pret A pn. 
intermarried; ppr. intmnarrying. [Prefix 
infer, between, among, and marry.] To 
lN)come connected by marriage, as two fa- 
milies, ranks, tribes, or the like. 

Alioiii tlic middle of the fourth century from the 
building of Koine, it was declared lawful for noldes 
and plebeians to intermarry. Swi/l. 

Intemuurillss (in't6r-maks-ine), n. pi. In 
anat. tho two l)oncs which are situated be- 
tween tho two superior maxillas in verte- 
brates In man and some monkeys the In- 
tcrmaxillic either are never distinct, or an- 
chylose with the maxillie so early and so 
quickly that the process has never been ob- 
served. Culled also Prcemaxillat, 
Intermaxillary (in-ter-maks'll-la-ri), a. 
[Prefix inter, and maxillary.) In anat. be- 
ing between the cheek-bones; pertaining or 
relating to, or connected with, tlie inter- 
maxillary bone. 

Intermaxillary (in-t^r-maks'll-la-rl), n. In 
anat. the bone wedged In between the two 
superior maxillary bones, which supports 
the upper incisors. See iNTERMAXiLLAfi. 
Intermeant (in'ter-mdn), n. [Prefix inter, 
and mean, middle.] Something done in the 
meantime. B. Jonson. 

Intermeatlon t (in't6r-md-&''shon),n. [Fi*oni 
L. intermeo. intermeatum, to pass or flow 
between — inter, between, and meo, to go, 
to pass.] A flowing between. Bailey. 
IntermMdle (in-t6r-med'l), v.i. pret A pp. 
intemi^ddled; ppr. intermeddling. [Prefix 
inter, and meddle.) To meddle in the af- 
fairs of others, in which one has no concern; 
to meddle officiously; to interfere; to inter- 
pose improperly. 

The practice of Spain hath been, by war and by 
conditions of treaty, to intertfteddle with foreign 
states. Bacon. 

Intermeddle t (in-tdr-medix v. f. To inter- 
mix; to mingle. 'To intermeddle retired- 
ness with society.* HtUl 
Intermeddler (fn-tdr-med^drl n. One that 
interposes officiously; one wno meddles or 
intrudes into business to which he has no 
right. * Officious intermeddlers. * Swift 
Intermeddleeome (in-tAr-meda-sum), a. 
Prone to intermeddle; meddlesome. 
Intermeddleaomeneafl (in-tAr-med^-sum- 
nes), n. The quality of being intemieddle- 
some. 

mtermediaoy (In-tAr-mAMi-a-sl), n. Inter- 
position; intervention. Derham. 
Intttmeolal (in-tar-me^di-ai), a. [L fnter- 
mediuM— inter, between, and fnedius, in the 
middle.] Lying between; intervening; in- 
tervenlent. '/ntermedMcoloura* Evelyn. 
Intermadlant (in-Mr-mfi'di-anX a. Lying 
between; Intermediate. Blount, 
Intermadlary (in-t6r-md'di-a-ri), n. [BTom 
intermediate. J One who or that which In- 
terposes or is intermediate; an agent inter- 
posed. 

They (senates) have been instruments, but never 
intermediaries. Lander. 

l&ttriMdlAry(in-tAr-mMl-a-rl),a. 1. Lying 
between; intermediate; intervening; as, an 
imJUrmeaiairy project 
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INTERNAUTY 


, Is it necessary to remark that the collapse of the 
which leaves the triumph for 
the Extreme Right or the Extreme Left, can t>e ac* 
counted for only by the particular character of our 
church and her doctrliiesf Cmiem^rafy Rw, 

2. In mLneroL a term applied to the second- 
aiy planes on crystals, intermediate In posi- 
tion between the planes on an edge and 
those on an angle. 

Intermediate, (in-tdr-md'di-atx a. [Fr. tVi- 
termMiatt L. inUnnedivs-^-mUr, between, 
and tMdiuB, in the middle.] Lying or being 
in the middle place or degree between two 
extremes; intervening; interposed; as, an 
intermediate space between hills or rivers ; 
intermediate colours; man has an inter- 
mediate nature and rank between angels 
and brutes. — /ntormsdidftf state, in tMoL 
the condition of disembodied spirits between 
death and the day of Judgment.— -/ntenne- 
diate terms, in arith. and alg. the terms of 
a progression or proportion between the 
first and last, which are called the extremes; 
thus in the proportion 2 : 4 : :6 : 12, four and 
six are the intermediate terms. 
Intermediate (in-tdr-mfi'di-at), n. In chem. i 
11 substance which is the intermedium or 
means of chemical affinity, as an alkali, 
which renders oil combltiable with water. 
Intermedlatet (in-tdr-md'di-&t), v.». To in- 
tervene; to interpose. * Intermediating nn- 
thority.* Milton. 

Intermediately (in-t4r-m6^di-at-li), adv. By 
way of intervention. 

Intermediation (in-tdr-mS^di-a'^^shon), n. 
Intervention; interposition. Burke. 
Intermediator (In-tdr-meMi-at-^r), H. A 
mediator between parties; a mediator. 
Intermedioue (in-tdr-m6'di-us), a. Inter- 
mediate. 

There was nothing utterfnedioHs, or that could 
pos>&ibly be thrust between them. Cudworth. 

Intermedium ([In-tdr-mS'dl-um), n. [Prefix 
inter, and •medium.'\ 1. Intermediate space. 

2. An intervening agent or instrument. 
Intermell t (in-t^r-meP), v. t. [Prefix inter, 
and mell; Fr. entremller.l To intermix or 
intermingle. 

The life of this wretched world Is always i$tter- 
mtlUd with much bitterness. BP. Fisher. 


Intermell (in-t6r-meP)i V.i. To interfere; to 
meddle. ^ Boldly intermell with holy things. * 
Marston. 


Interment (in-tdr'nient). ti. The act of in- 
terring or depositing a dead body in the 
earth; burial; sepulture. 

Intermention (in-t^r-men'shon), v. t. [Pre- 
fix inter, and tnefUion.] To mention among 
other things; to include in mentioning. 
IntermesBt (in't^r-mos), n. A short service 
coming between the parts of a longer or 
principal one; an intenudo. Eselyn. 
Intermezzo (in-t6r-met'zd),n. [It.] Inmtmc, 
a short composition, generally of a light 
sparkling character, played between the 
poits of a more important work, between 
the acts of a drama, opera, and the like; an 
interlude. 

Intermlcatet (in-tdr-mi'kat), v.i [L. inter- 
mico,io shine among— mter, betwcen,among, 
and mieo, to shine.] To shine between or 
among. Blount 

Intermicatlon (in't^r-mi-kz^'shon), n. A 
shining between or among. Smart. 
Intenmgration (in^tdr-mf-gra^'shon), n. 
[Preflxtnter, and mwration.} Reciprocal 
migration; remoyal from one country to 
another, the inhabitants of one country tak- 
ing the place of those of the other. 
Interminable (in-Wrimln-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
ill, not, and tertninable; L. intenninabilis, 
endless.] 1. Boundless; endless; admitting 
no limit; as. inlterminabU space or duration; 
iiUe^minable sufferings. 'The interminable 
sky.' !rAo97ison.— 2. Wearisomely protracted; 
as, intertninable discussions.— Syn. Bound- 
loss, endless, limitless, illimitable, immea- 
surable, infinite, unbounded, unlimited. 
Interminable (in-tdrimin-a-bB,n. He whom 
no bound or limit can confine: used by 
Milton as an appellation of the Deity. 

As if thew would confine the Merminablt, 

And tie nim to his own prescript. 

Who made our laws to bind us, not himself. 

Samsm Agopiistes. 

Interminablenefie (in-tdrimln-a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being interminable; endless- 
ness. 

^terminably (in-tdrimin-a-bll), odv. in an 
interminable manner or degree; without 
end or limit. 

Zntermlnate (ln-tfirimin-&t)b a [L. inters 
tdinatus--in, not» and tenninatue, pp. of 
termino, to bound, to limit, from termmus, 

' a boundary. See TZRK.] Unbounded; un- 


limited; endless. 'Sleep snfenntnafe.' Chap- 
^nan. — Intenninate decimal, a decimal 
which may be continued ad infinitum, as a 
repeater or circulate. Thus i reduced to a 
decimal giyes &c., carried to infinity; 
usually written ^ 

Interminatef (in-terimin-at},v.e. [L. fnf^r- 
minor, intenmnatus — inter, between, and 
minor, to threaten.] To menace. Bp. Hall. 

Interminationt (in-terimin-a"Bhon),n. [L. 
interminatio, interrninationie, from inter- 
minor. See IZTERMiNATE.] A menace or 
threat. 

The terrors of the law were the intrrmuMtioH of 
curses upon all those that ever broke any of the 
least conunandinents. yer. Taylor. 

Intermine (in-tdr-mln'), O.t. [Prefix inter, 
and mine. ] To intersect or penetrate with 
mines. Drayton. 


which entirely subsides or ceases at certain 
intervals. 

The symptoms of ifitermittoMt* are those of a de- 
cided and completely mairked 'cold staae.' After 
this occurs the 'hot stage.' Dungtison. 

Intermitting (in-ttr-mit'ing), ppr. and a. 
Ceasing for a time; pausing.— Jatermiffiiig 
spring. See under Intermittent. 


spring. See under intermittent. 

Intermittingly (in-tdr-mit'ing-li), adv. In 
an intermittent manner; with intermis- 
sions; at intervals. 

Intermix (In-tAr-miksO. v.e. [Prefix inter, 
and mix.] To mix together; to intermingle. 

In yonder spring of roses ifttermuTd 
With myrtle, find what to redress 'till noon. 

Milton. 

Intermix (In-tAr-miksO. v.i. To be mixed 


together; to be intermingled. 
Intermixedly (Jn-ter-miks'ed 
ail intermixed manner; with 


_ _ ed-\i\ adv. In 

an intermixed manner; with Intermixture; 
indiscriminately. Locke, 

Intermixture (in-t6r-miks'tfir), n. [Prefix 
inter, and mixture.'\ 1. A mass formed by 
mixture; a mass of ingredients mixed.— 
2. Admixture; something additional min- 
gled in a mass. 

In this height of ImpieW there wanted not an in- 
termixture or levity and folly. Bacon, 

mtermobility (in'Uir-mfi-biri-ti), n. [Pre- 
fix inter, and mobilUy.^ The qualify of 
being capable of moving amongst each 
other, as the particles of finlds. Brande. 
Intermodillion (in^tfir-mo-diP'li-on), n. 
[Prefix inter, and modillion.] In arch, the 
space between two modilliona 
Intermontane (in-tdr-mon'tan), a. [L in- 
ter, and montanus, pertaining to a moun- 
tain, from mons, montie, a mountain.] Be- 
tween mountains; as, intermontane soil. 
Mease. 

Intermundane (in-tfir-mun'd&n), a. [Prefix 
inter, and mundane. ] Being between worlds 
or between orb and orb; as, *interinundane 
spaces.* Locke. 

Intermundlan (in-tfir-mun'di-an), a. In- 
termundane. Coleridge. 

Intermural (ln-t6r-tnurial), a. [L. inter- 
muralis— inter, between, and mums, a wall.] 
Lying between walls. 

Intermuret (in-t^r-muri), v.t To surround 
with walls; to wall in. 

Her bosom yet is intermured with ice. Ford. 

mtermuBCular (in-t6r-mus'kfi-l6r), a. [Pre- 
fix inter, and musele.'\ Between the mus- 
cles. 

Intermutation (in't«r-ma-ta"8hon),n. [I’re- 
flx inter, and mutation. ] Interchange; 
mutual or reciprocal change. 

Intermutualt (in-tfir-md'tfi-al), a. [Prefix 
inter, and mutual.} Mutual. 'By inter- 
mutual vows.’ Daniel. 

Intermutuallyt fin-tfir-mfi'tfi-al-UX adv. 
Mutually. Daniel. 

Intern (in-t^rno. a. Internal. 'Her riches 
are intern and domestic. * Howell, [Rare.] 
Intern (in-t6m'), v.t [Pr. intemer, to re- 
legate into the interior, from L. intemus, 
internal.] To send to or cause to remain in 
the interior of a country without permis- 
sion to leave it; as, a laige part of the 
French troops were interned in Belgium 
after the battle of Sedan. 

Marshal Macmahon has intimated to the govern- 
ment that he is a prisoner under parole at Poiirru- 
aux-Bois, and that, when he has recovered from his 
wound, he shall ask to be inter^ud in some German 
fortress. Scotsman news/ajier. 

Internal (lii-t^m'al), a. [L. inteniiis, in- 
ternal] 1. Inward; interior; being within 
any limit or surface ; not extmal ; derived 
from or dependent upon the object itself ; 
inherent; as, the internal parts of a body, 
of a bone, of the earth, &c. 

This one operation of putting things Into fit places 
for being acted upon by their own tuttrnal forces, 
and by those residing in other natural oblects. Is all 
that man docs, or can do, with matter, y. S. Mill. 

Hence— 2. Pertaining to the mind or 
thoughts; pertaining to one’s inner being. 

With our Saviour internal purity Is everytMng. 

a Intrinsic; real 'The ititemal rectitude 
of our actions.’ Rogers.--^. Pertaining to 
itself, its own affairs, or interests: said es- 
pecially of acountry; domestic; not foreign; 
as, the internal trade of a state or kingdom; 
internal troubles or dissensions; internal 


together; to mix up; to intermix, 
ril intermingle everything he docs 
With Cassio's suit. Shak. 

Intermingle (in-t^r-ming'gl), v.t. To he 
mixed or incoi^ratod. • 

They will not admit any good part to intermingle 
with them. Shah. 

Intermlzet (in'i4r-m!z), ti. [See Intermit.] 
Interference; interposition. Bacon. 
IntermlBSion (in-ter-mFshon), n. [L. tnter- 
missio, intermwsionis, from intennitto, in- 
terinissum. See INTERMIT.] 1. The act or 
state of intermitting ; cessation for a time ; 
pause: Intermediate stop; as, to labour with- 
out intermission; service or business will 
begin after an intermission of one hour. 

Rest or intermission none 1 find. Milton. 

Specifically— 2. In med. the temporary cessa- 
tion or subsidence of a fever ; the space of 
time between the paroxysms of a disease. 
Intermission is on entire cessation, as dis- 
tinguished from remission or abatement of 
fovor. 3. An Intervening period of time. 

But, gentle heavens. 

Cut short all intermission; front to front. 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself. 

Shak. 

4. Tlie state of being neglected ; disuse : as 
of words. [Rare. ] 

Wonis borrowed of antiquity have the .authority of 
years, and out of their interpnission do win to them- 
selves a kind of grace-like newness. B. Jonson, 

Syn. Interruption, cessation, interval, 
pause, stop, rest. 

Intermlsdye (tn-t^r-mis'iv), a. Coming by 
fits or after teniporaiy cessations; not con- 
tinual. 

Make pleasure thy recreation or interpnissive re- 
laxation, not thy Diana, life and profession. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Intermit (in-tAr-mlt']^, V.r. pret. & pp. inUr- 
mitted; ppr. intermitting. [L. intermitto, 
to let go between ; hence, to interrupt the 
continuity of anything— infer, between, and 
mitto,io send.] To cause to cease fora time; 
to interrupt; to suspend or delay. 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 

That needs must light on tills ingratitude. Shak. 

Intermit (in-tdr-mit'), v.t. To cease for a 
time; to cease or relax at intervals, as a 
fever; as, a tertian fever intermite every 
other day; the pulse sometimes intermits 
for a second of time. 

The country pjirson preacheth constantly ... if 
he at any time tnfermtt, it is cither for want of health 
or against some great festival. G. UtP-bert. 

Intermittent (in-tfir-mit^entx a. [L. tnter- 
mittens, intennittentis, ppr. of intermitto. 
See Intermit.] Ceasing at intervals; as, an 
intermittent fever; an intermittent spring. ' » 
Intermittent or intermitting spring, aspring 
which fiows for some time and then ceases, 
again begins to flow after a time and again 
ceases, and so on. Such alternations may 
depend directly on the rainfall; but the 
name of intermittent sprina is more pro- 
perly applied to a spring whose periods of 
Bowing are pretty regular, and are deter- 
mined by the fact that the water is con- 
veyed from a reservoir in the interior of a 
hill or rising mund by a siphon-shaped 
channel whi^ is able to discharge a greater 
quantity of water than the reservoir re- 
gularly receives. Whpn the cavity is filled 
uU the surface of the water is as high as 
the bend of the siphon, the water begins to 
flow and continues till it sinks as low as the 
inner anefture of the siphon, whereupon 
the outflow ceases till the water Is again as ! 
high as the bend of the siphon, and so on. 

Intennlttailt (In-tAr-mit'ent), n. A fever | 


war.— 6. In geom. a term applied to angles 
formed within any rectilinear figure by its 
sides, also to anidm formed between two 
parallels by the parallels respectively and 
an intersecting line. 


an Intersecting line. 

Intarnality (in-tAm-all-iiX Quality of 
being intemaL [Bare. ] 


cb, obKln; £h, So. loob; g. go; /ob; b. Fr. tont ng. ling; «H. tben; tb, iMn; w, wig; wb, wAig; di, unro. -IBm Kit. 
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Xntomally adv. Inwardly; 

within the body; beneath the surface; hence, 
mentally; intelleotually; spiritually. 

We arc symbolically in the sacrament, and by faith 
and the Sinrit of Goa OUemai^y united to Christ. 

yer. Tayior. 

InternatlOlial (in-t^r-na^shon-al), a. [Prefix 
inter ^ and imficmaf.] 1. Pertaining to or 
mutually affecting one or more nations; 
regulating the mutual intercourse lietween 
different nations; as. interrMtitmal law; in- 
UmatUmal relations— 2. Of or pertaining 
to the society called the InUmatUmal - 
International law, the law of nations; those 
maxims or rules which independent poli- 
tical societies or states observe, or ought 
to observe, in their conduct towards one 
another. International law embraces the 
principles that should regulate the conduct 
of states toward each other; the principles 
that should regulate the rights and obliga- 
tions of private parties, arising out of the 
conduct of states to each other; and the 
principles that should regulate the rights 
and obligations of private parties when they 
arc affected by the separate internal codes 
of distinct narions. 

International (in-t^r-na^shon-al), n. A 
secret society spread throughout Europe, 
the objects of wlilch, so far as avowed, are, 
by a close union of the working-classes in 
different countries, Ist, to put down inter- 
national wars ; 2d, to overthrow all laws, 
customs, and privileTOs contrary to the in- 
terests of the mdustnal classes; 3d, and es- 
pecially, to oppose the international union 
of working men to the influence of capital 
ill the organization of labour. Secularlstic 
and communistic theories are held bymany 
members of the society, but the appheatinn 
of them is no part of its programme pure 
and simple. 

Intemaiioiialisaii (in-tdr-na'shon-al-izm). 
n. The principles, doctrine, or theory ad- 
vocated by the Intematlonalista 
Intemationallflt (In-ter-na'shon-al-ist), n. 

1. Ouc who advocates or upholds the prin- 
ciples of international law. 

In the days of Elisabeth, the pablicists of Hngliind, 
both as constitutionalists and i$ti«rnaii»naiisti, in so 
far as international law was then understood, had 
nothing to fe.ur from a comparison with their conti* 
nent.'il rivals. North Brit. 

2. A member of the secret society called the 
International. 

Internationalize (in-tdr-na'shon-al-Iz). rX 
To make international; to cause to affect 
the mutual relations of two or more coun- 
tries; as. to internationalize a war. 
Internationally (in-tdr-na'shon-al-lO. adv. 
In an international manner; so as to affect 
the mutual relations or interests of nations; 
from an international point of view. 

intemationaUv speaking, they may be looked 
upon as export duties. y. S. Mill. 

Interne (In-t^m'), n. That which is within; 
interior; inside. * Most interior of the in- 
tnme* E. B. Brownifig. 
intemeciary, mtexneclxial (in-ter-ne'shf- 
a-ri, In-Mr-nesl-nal), a. Mutually destruc- 
tive; exterminating. 

Intemeotne (in-ter-n^'sln), a. [L. interne- 
cinm, from intemeeo, to kill -inter, between, 
among, and neee, to kill. J Mutually destruc- j 
live; deadly; accompanied with much 
slaughter. | 

'An evil and adulterous generation,* marked ont 
for intestine and interneeiHe strife. North Brit. Rev. 

Intemeoion (in-t^r-no'shon), n. [L. inUr- 
neeio, intemecionie, from intemeeo. flee IH- 
TBRNBCiNU.] Mutual Slaughter or destruc- 
tion. 'Wars and ifitenieeKmt.' ifais. [Bare.l 
Intemedve (in-ter-ne^siv), a. [L interne- 
eimut. See INTZJUIZCINB.] Killing; tending 
to kill. Carlyle. 

IntemfiCtlont (in-ter-nek^shon), n. [L tn- 
temeeto, to bind together— infer, between, 
among, and neeto, to tie.] Connection. 

* Coupled his own ifoodness and man's evils 
by so admirable an mfemeef ion. ’ Mount ague. 
Illt«mearal(in-t6r-na'ral),a. [Prefix inter, 
and neural.] In anaf. situated between the 
neural processes or spines. — /nfemeurof 
spinet, a term applied to those dermal bones 
which support the rays of the fins cm the 
upper part of the fish. They are dagger- 
shaped. and are plunged, as It were, up to 
the hilt into the flesh between the neural 
spines. 

Intanodal (hi-t^-nfid'aix a. In bof. of or 
pertaining to an intemode: a term amlied 
to flower-stalks proceeding from the inter- 
mediate space of a bnuidb between two 
leaves. 


latomode (In't^-nddx n. [L intetnodium 
--ihftr, between, and nodut, knot.] In hot. 



a. Nodes or Joints. h, Internodcs. 

the space which intervenes between two 
nodea 

Intarnodlal (in-t6r-ndd'i-al), a. Same as 
intemodoL 

IntemuAdal (in-ter-nun^shl-al), a. l. Of or 
belonging to an Intoniuncio or his office.— 
2. In physiol, periaiuing to, resembling, or 
possessing the function of the nervous sys- 
tem as communicating between different 
parts of the body. 

IntemimdO (In-t^r-nun^shi-d), n. [L. inter- 
nitneive - inter, between, and nuneiue, a 
messenger.] 1. A messenger between two 
parties. 

They only fre the uitemunctOs, or go-betweens, 
of this trim-devised mummery. Milton. 

2. An envoy of the pope, sent to small states 
and republics, distinguished from the nuncio 
who represents the pope at the courts of 
emiierors and kings. 

IntarnundTUi (iii t6r-nun'shi-us), n. [L.] 
Same as Intemuneio. 

Inteorooeuilc (in-t^r-fl'she-an^'lk). a. [Prefix 
inter, and oceanic.] Between oceans; os, an 
interoeeanie railway, canal, &c. 
Interocular (In-t^r-okTi-l^r), a. [L. tnter, 
between, and oeulus, the eye.] Situated be- 
tween the eyes, as the antenna of some in- 
sects. 

Intaropereulum (in-t^r-d-pSrlcfl-lum), n. 
i [Prefix inter, and ipereiUum.] One of the 
four pieces of the gill-cover of fishes; it hes 
liehind the angle of the Jaw, lielow the pre- 
operculum, and gives aitacliment to the gill 
rays or branchiostegals. 

Interorbital (in-t6r-oribit-alX a. Situated 
lietween the orbits, as of the eyes. 
Interoficulant (in-t^r-os'ku-lant), a. [L 
inter, and osculans, osculant is, ppr. of oseulor, 

* to kiss, from osculum, a kiss.] In 9iaf. hist. 
connecting two gronra or fainilles of plants 
or animals as partaking somewhat of the 
characters of each; osculant: said of genera 
as connecting families, and species as con- 
necting genera. 

Interoaculate (ln-t6r-os1ca-latX v.i. [See 
INTEROHGULANT. ] To He between two or 
more objects so as to fonn a connecting link 
between them ; specifically, in nat. hist, to 
have affinities or characters in common 
with two groups or families of plants or 
animals so as to form a connecting link be- 
tween them. 

InterofifieaKin-t^r-os'so-alXa. Interosseous. 
InterOfiOeOUfi (in-t^r-os's^-us), a. [L infer. 
between, and os, a bone.] In anaf. situated 
between bones; as, an interosseous ligament. 
^- Interosseous muscles, small muscles be- 
tween the metacarpal bones of the hand, 
and the metatarsal of the foot; the former 
are concerned In moving the fingers, the 
Utter the toes. 

Interpale (in-tdr-p&lO, v. L [Prefix itUer. and 
pale.] 1. To place pales between; to divide 
oy means of pales.— 2. To interweave or in- 
terlace. 

Intorpaxletal (in't6r-pa-i1''et-alX a. [Prefix 
inter, and parietal.] In anaf. situated be- 
tween the parietal bones; specifically, ap- 
plied to a bone found In the riiulls, espe- 
cially of young ruminants and oamlvora, 
and said also to have been found in the 
skulls of the early Peruvian races. 
iBtmrpailM (in't^-pgz), n. [Prefix inter, 
andpause.] A stop or pause between; a tem- 
porary cessation. 

Inturpeal^t Intexphlt (in-Mr-pdP, ln-t6r- 
pePX vA [L. interpello, to interrupt in 
speaking. See Apfbau ] 1. To interrupt ; 
to Interfere with. *1 am mterpelled by I 
many businesses.' JToiosU.— 2. To Intercede I 
with. 

Here one of us bogaa to imierSeml 

Old Mnemon. Dr. H. Mere. \ 

Inturpallata (in-Ur-pdlfii), «.f. pret A pp. 
inf efp 0 ffal 0 i<,^pr. [L. inter- 

petto, inierpeuatum, to Interrupt m speak- 
ing.] To question; emdaUy, to question 
ImperatiTdy. 

Xnterpallaliiiii (in^tdr-pel-U'^shonX n. [Li 
intefpeUatio, interpeUationie, from tnfsr- 


pello, iniemeUatum, to interrupt in speak- 
ing. ] 1. The act of interrupting or interfer- 
ing; Intermptioa *By rude interpeHation.* 
Dr. H. Jfors.-^2, Tlie act of interposing or 
interceding ; interposition ; intercession. 
* Accepted by his interpellation and Inter- 
cession in the acts and offices of Christ* 
Jer. Taylor. A sunmions; a citation. 

In all extrajudicial acts one citation, monido^ or 
extridudidal mter/ellatiOH is sufBcient. 

4. A question put a member of a legisla- 
tive assembly to a minister or member of 
tlie government 

Interpenetrate (in-t^r-pe'nfi-tr&tX vi. 

pret. & pp. interpenetrated; ppr. interpene- 
trating. [Prefix inter, and penetrate.] To 
penetrate between or witnin other sub- 
stances ; to mutually or deeply penetrate ; 
to penetrate so as to effect a union. 

We feel that in a work of art (classical poetry), 
thought and language, idea and form, so inler/etie- 
tra/r each other, that the impression produced is a 
result of substance and expression subtly Inter- 
blended. jyr. Caira. 

Interpenetrate (In-tdr-pe'nff-tr&t), e.f. To 
penetrate between or witliin bodies; to 
penetrate mutually; to be penetrated Uie 
one with the other so os to become united. 
Internenetration (in-t^r-po'ne-tr&'^shon), 
n. The act of interpenetrating ; the act of 
penetrating between or within bodies; in- 
terior or mutual penetration. 

In this work the subordination of the music to the 
drama, or, as its composer would probably prefer to 
say, the interpmetrati&n of the two, is complete. 

Bdin. Rrv. 

HiterpenetratiTe (In-iffr-pe^nS-tiAt-lv). a. 
Penetrating lietween or within other bodies; 
mutually penetrative. 

Interpetiolar (in-t4r-pe'tl-d-14r). a. [Prefix 
inter, between, and petioiar.] In hot. situ- 
ated between the petioles, os the stipules in 
Rubiaces. 

Interpllazter (in^t4r-pi-las^Vr), n. [Prefix 
inter, between, and pUaster.] In arch, the 
Interval between two pilasters. 
Intexplanetary (in-fer-pla'uet-a-ri). a. 
[Prefix inter, and planetary.] Situated or 
existing between the planets; as, inter- 
planetary space. 

Interpll^ (in*t6r-pl&), n. [Prefix inter, and 
play.] Reciprocal action or influence, 
mt^lead. Entfiiplead (in -tdr-pl^d', 
en't6r-pl6d^, v.i [Prefix inter, and plead. ] 
In law, to discuss a point Incidentally hap- 
pening, before the principal cause can be 
tried. See iNTXBPLSADXii. 

Two persons, being found heirs to land by two 
several officers in one county, the king is brought in 
doubt whether livery ought to be made ; and there- 
fore, before livery be made to either, they must 
euter^leads that is, try between themselves who is 
the right heir. Cenvtll. 

InterpleadfiT. Sntarpleadfir (in-t4r-pied*- 
en-t4r-jpl4d*4rJL n. In law, (a) one who 
Interpleads. (&) the discussion or trial of a 

g oint incidentally happening, as it were, 
etween, before the pifncipaT cause can be 
determined. Interpfeatler is allowed that 
the defendant may not he charged to two 
severally where no defanlt is in him; as, if 
one brinn detinue against the defendant 
upon a bailment of goods, and another 
against him upon a trover, tiiere shall be 
interpleader to ascertain who has right to 
his action. 


mutual pledge. 

In all distress of various courts and wi 


We interpledge and bind each otlmr's 




ZnterpolBt (in-tffr-polntT, vX [Prefix inUr, 
and point.] To distinguish hy stops or 
marks. [Rare.] 

Her heart commands, her words should pau out first. 
And then her sighs Should interpeint her words. 

Demist. 

liiteipolate(in-t4ripfi-l&t}, v.t. pret A pp. 
interpolated; ppr. inUrpolating. [L inter- 
polo, interpolatum, to ^ve a new form or 
appearance, to corrupt to falsify, /torn in- 
terpolie, interpolue, that has reoeived a new 
appearance, vamped up, falsified— tnter, 
between, and polio, to polish.] 1. To foist 
in ; to insert, as a snnrions word or passage 
In a manuscript or nook; to add a spurious 
word or passage to. 

The Athenians were put in posseadoa of Salamis 
cited by Solon, or, as some 


another law, which was . . 

think, ieUtfpohUtd by him for that purpose. 


Peps. 


2. To alter or corrupt hy the Insertion or in- 
troduction of foreign matter; especially, to 
change or vitiate, as a book, text, or author. 


FSte. far, fat. fall; mS, met. hCr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; 


tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; St Be* teg* 
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by the iniertion of new matter or matter 
foreign to the puipoie of the author. 

How strangely Ignatius is mangled, and intirpo- 
laUd, you may see by the vast digerence of all copies 
and editions, Greek and Latin. Hp. Harlmo. 

8. In math, and phy^iett, to introduce, in 
order to complete a partial series of num< 
bers or observations, one or more interme- 
diate terma in aocordance with the law of 
that part of the series ; to make the neces- 
sary interpolations on ; as, to interpolate a 
number or a table of numbers. -*4. t To cany 
on with intermissions; to interrupt or dis- 
continue for a time. 

The alluvtuii of the sea upon these rocks might be 
eternally continued, but tftUrpa/tr/td. Hale. 

Interpolation (in-t^r'pO-l&^'shon), n. \L. 
interpolatio, interpolationiH, an alteration 
made here and there, from interpolo. See 
1 MTERPOLATB. ] 1. The act of interpolating; 
the act of foisting a word or passage into a 
manuscript or book ; the act of altering or 
vitiating by the insertion of new or foroign 
matter.— 2. Thai which is interpolated; a 
spurious word or passage inserted in the 
genuine writings of an author. 

They (the epistles of Ignati\ts) have been basely 
abused by unwortliy persons with their corrupt tu- 
terpotations. Hanmer. 

8. Tn math, and physice, that branch of ana- 
lysis which treats of the methods by which, 
when a series of quantities or observations 
succeeding each other, and formed all ac- 
cording to some determinate law, arc given, 
others subject to the same law may be in- 
terposed lietween them. 

Interpolator (in-t6r'p6-lat-4r). n. [L.] One 
who interpolates; one who foists into a 
!)ook or manuscript spurious words or pass- 
ages ; one who adds something to genuine 
writings. 

IttterpoUsll (In-t^r-po'lish), v. t [Prefix 
inter, and polink.] To polish here and there, 
or in parts. 

All tnis will not fadge. though it 1 >c cunningly ttt- 
Urpelixhed by some second hand. MiltoH. 

Interpone (in-t£r-pdnO. V.t. [L. interpono 
-inter, between, and pano, to set or place.] 
To set or insert between; to interpose. 

Porphyrins mterpaned it (the Psyche or soiib be- 
twixt the Father and the Son, as a middle between 
both. Ctidworlk. 

Interponant (in-tdr-pdn'ent), ri. One who 
or that which Interpones or interposes, 
mterposal (In-t6r-p6z'al), n. l. The <ict of 
interposing ; interposition ; interference ; 
agency between two persons. -~2. A ootiiing 
or being between; Intervention. 'By the 
interpoml of the benighting element. ’ Olan- 
ville. 

InterpOBe (in-t^r-pds^ v.t. pret. A pp. fn- 
terposed; ppr. itUerpoeing. [Fr. interposer 
— wifer, between, and poser, to place. Bee 
also POSB, COMPORB.1 1. To place between; 
as, to interpose a body between the sun and 
the earth. — 2. To place between or among; 
to thrust in; to intrude ; to present, as nn 
obstruction, interruption, orincouvenlunce, 
or for succour, relief, or the adjustment of 
differences; to put In active operation for 
i*olief or the adjustment of differences ; as, 
the emperor interposed his aid or services 
to reconcUe the contending parties. 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? Shak. 

The common Father of mankind seasonably inter- 
posed his hand and rescued misemble man. 

IVoidevard. 

IPterpoie (in-tAr-pds'), v.i. l. To step in 
between parties at vananco; to mediate; 
as, the prince interposed and made peace.- 

2. To put in or make a remark by way of in- 
terruption. 

But. inUrpeses ^leutheiius, this objection may be 
made indeed almost against any hypothesis. 

Stn. To intervene, mediate, interfere, in- 
termeddle. 

lllterp08ei(in-t4r-pdz'Xn. Interposal. 'With- 
out ine wise inXsrpose of state-physicians.' 
J. Spencer. 

I&terp08«r (in*tdr-pdz'4r), n. One who in- 
terposes or comes between others; a media- 
tor or agent between parties. 

2 mutt stand first champion for myself 
Against all isUerposers. Bean. ^ Fi. 

Intarpoait (In-tdr-posTt), n. A place of de- 
posit netween one oommeroialoity or country 
and another. Mitford. 

Interpoaitlon (in-tdi^pd-d^shon or in^tAr- 
po-srshonX ts. [L. witcrposiJtio, MenNisi- 
nonfs, a putting between, insertion, from 
intmono, 8oe Imtbrposb.] l. A being, 
pladnc^ or coming between; Intervention; 
as, the in^erposUum of the Baltic Sea be- 
tween Germany and Sweden.— 2. Inter- 
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venfent agency; agency between parties; 
mediation; as, by the interposition of a 
common friend the parties have boon recon- 
ciled. 

Though warlike successes carry in them often the 
evidences of a divine interposiiiopt, yet they are no 
sure marks of the divine favour. Atterbury. 

3. Anything ititerposed. 

A shelter, and a kind of shading cool 
/lUerpoiiiiou, as a summer’s cloud. Aftllon, 

Interp08uret(in-tdr-po'zhQr).n. Interposal. 
'Some extraordinary interposure for tlieir 
rescue. ' Olanville. 

Interpret (ln-t6r'pret),e.t. (L. interjiretor, 
from interpres, interpretis, an interpi'etcr, 
probably from same root as pretium, price. ] 

1. To explain the meaning of; to expound; 
to translate into intelli^ble or familiar 
words; to decipher; to dehne ; as, to inter- 
pret ^e Hebrew language to an English- 
man. 

Kmmanucl, which being interpreted is, God with us. 

Mat. i. 23. 

2. To explain or unfold tlie intent or reasons 
of ; to free from mystery or obscurity ; to 
make clear; to unfold; to unravel; to ex- 
pound : said of predictions, visions, dreams, 
enigmas, and the like. 

Pharaoh told them his dream; but there was none 
that could interpret them unto Pharaoh. Gen. xli. S. 

8. In math, to explain by the application of 
general rules or lormulsB. — 4. To represent 
artistically in accordance with conceptions 
previously formed; as, he interpreted Shak- 
spere's characters in a masterly way. 
Interpretable (in-ter'pret-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being interpreted or explained. 

The doctrine that .all psychical changes are inter- 
pretabte as incidents of the correspondence between 
the organism and its environment, appears to be at 
fault. Herbert Spencer. 

Interpretamentf (in-teripre-ta-ment). n. 

liiierpretation. Milton. 

Interpretation (iii-tAripret-a''Bhon. n. [L. 
interpretation interpretationis, on explana- 
tion, interpretation, from interpretnr. See 
iNTEKPUBT.] 1. The act of interpreting, 
expounding, or explaining what is unintel- 
ligible, not understood, or not obvious; 
translation ; explanation ; exposition ; as, 
the interpretation of a dllllcuit passage in 
an author; the interpretation of dreams and 
prophecy. 

Look how we can. or sad or merrily. 
interpretation will uiu>quotc our looks. Shak. 

2. The sense given by an interpreter; ex- 
position; as, we sometimes find various 
interpretations of the sjime passage of Scrip- 
ture and other ancient writings. 

Charity, 1 hope, constraineth no man, which 
stfindeth doubtful of their minds, to lean to the 
hardest and worst interpretation that tlieir words 
can carry. Hooker. 

3. The power of explaining. 

We beseech thee to prosper this great sign, and to 
give us the interpretation and use of it in mercy. 

Bacon. 

4. In math, the act or process of explaining 
results obtained in special cases, by the ap- 
plication of general rules or formulie.— 

5. Conception and representation of a char- 
acter on the st^. 'A very original and 
characteristic iiiterpretation of Elvira. ' 
Daily Telegraph. 

Intezpretativa (in-t4r'pret-at-iv), a. l. De- 
signed or fitted to explain ; eimlaining ; ex- 
planatory; as, interpretative lexicography. 

Comparing the other phrases that he uses eqiiiv.*i- 
lent to this, and interpretative of tneanitig. Barrow. 

% Collected or known by interpretatiun. 

An ifderpretative siding witli heresies. Hammond. 

InterpretatlTBly (in-tAripret-at-lv-li), adv. 
In an interpretative manner; so as to inter- 
pret or give ground for Interpretation. 

By this provision the Almighty interpretativety 
speaks to him in this manner: 1 have now placed 
cnee in a well-furnished world. Ray. 

Interpreter (in-t4r'pret-6r), n. One who 
or (hat which iiitei*prets; one who explains 
or expounds; an expositor; atransUitor; one 
who explains what a speaker says in one 
language to the person spoken to in another. 
Interpnnotlon (in-t4r-pungk'shon), n. [L. 
itUerpunetio, interpnnetionis, from infer- 
pungo, to place points between words, to 
punctuate— tnter, between, and pungo, to 
point] The making of points between sen- 
tences or parts of a sentence; punctuation. 

The whole course of our Mfb Is full of interpunc- 
Hous, or commas; death is but the period or full iKiint. 

yacJtsou. 

Interquartar (in-Mr-kwgr'tAr), n. [Prefix 
inter, and quarter.] In arch, the space be- 
tween two quarters. 
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InterradlAl (In-ter-rA'di-al). a. [L. inter, 
and radius, a ray.} Between the radii or 
rays. 

Interreceiye(in-t4r-r£-8dv^X v.t [Prefix 

inter, and receive.] To receive between 
or within. [Rare.] 

Interregeney (in-tAr-rd'Jen-si), n. [Prefix 
infer, and regency.] Interregnum. Blount 
Interregnum (in-tir-reg'niim), n. [L., from 
inter, between, and regnum, reign.] 1. The 
time in which a throne is vacant, between 
the death or abdication of a king and the 
accession of his successor. 

A great meeting of noblemen and gentlemen who 
had property in Ireland was held, during the inter- 
at the house of the Duke of Ormond in 
Saint James's Square. Macaulay. 

2. Any interval during whicdi the powers of 
the executive are in al)eyance, whether by 
vacancy of offices or a change of govern- 
ment. 'Tho late ministerial 
Macaulay. 

Interreimt (in't6r-raii). n. An interreg- 
num. 'Comparing that confused anarchy 
witli this interreign.' Milton. 

Interrepellent (In-t£r-r6-pel'eu0f<i^- Mutu- 
ally or reciprocally repellent. De Quineey. 
Interrer (lu-tAr'^r), n. One who inters or 
buries. 

Interrex (In'tAr-reks). n. [L. , from inter, be- 
tween, and rex, king. ] Among the Romans, 
a regent ; a magistrate who governs during 
an interregnum. 

Interrogate (in- te'r6-gat), v. t [L. in terrogo, 
interrogatum, to question— inter, between, 
and rogo, to ask.] To question; to examine 
by asking questions; as, to interrogate a 
witness. 

Interrogate (in-te'ro-gat), v.i. To ask ques- 
tions. 

By his iiiRtriictinns Iniichitig (he queen of Napleii, 
it scciucth he could interrciuzte touching beauty. 

Bacon. 

Interrogate t (in-te'rd-gaiX n. A question ; 
an iiitcmigatiou. lip. UaU. 

Interrogatee (in-te'r6-gat-6'0> u. One who 
is interrogated. [Bare.] 

Interrogation (iii-te'r6-ga"sbou), n. (L. in- 
terrogatio, interrogationis, from interrogo. 
See INTF4RROOATK.] 1. The act of question- 
ing; examination by questions.— 2. A ques- 
tion put; inquiry. 

Pray you. spare me 

Further interropaiton, which boots nothing 
Except to turn a trial to debate. Byron. 

3. The note, mark, or sign T, Indicating 
that the scmtcnce immediately preceding it 
is a question: it is used also to express 
doubt or to mark a query; as, Does Job 
serve God for naught? 

Interrogatlye (in-te-rog'at-lv). «. [L. tn- 
terrogaiivus, pertaining to a question, from 
interrogo. iNTBliItoOATK.] Denoting a 
question ; expressed In the form of a ques- 
tion; as, an interrogative phrase or sen- 
tence. 

Interrogatlye (in-te-rog'at-lv), n. Ingram. 
a word used in asking questions; as, icAol 
what I which} why} 

Interrogatlyely(in-to-rog'at-!v-li),ado. In 
the form of a question. 

Interrogator (in-te'ro-gRt-Ar), tk [L.J One 
who interrogates or asks questions. 

> Interrogatory (in-te-rog'a-to-ri), n. [L. in- 
terrogatorius, consisting of questions, from 
interrogo. See iNTBRftOOATB.] A question 
or inquiry; in law, most usually applied to 
a question in writing. 

He wlUi no more civility began in cautious manner 
to put interrogatories unto him. Str P. Sidney. 

Interrogatory (In-te-rog'a-to-rlX a. Con- 
taining a question ; expressing a question ; 
as, an interrogatory sentence. 

Interrupt (ln-tAr-ruptO» v. t [L. interrumpo, 
interruptum--inter, between, and rumpo, 
to break. 1 1. To stop or hinder by breaking 
in upon the course or progi*es8 of; to break 
the current or motion of; to offer or servo 
as an obstacle to; to cause to stop in speak- 
ing ; to cause to delay or cease, or be de- 
layed or given over; as, a fall of rain inter- 
rupted our Journey; there was not a tree nor 
a bush to interrupt the charge of the enemy: 
the speaker was interrupted by shouts of 
acclamation. 

Do tMt interrupt me in my course. SAak. 

2. To form a break in; to break the unffdmi 
configuration, succession, or order of; as, 
the road was on a plain, not interrupted by 
a single hill. 

lUteXTUPt (iii-t4r-rupt0» a. JL. interruptus, 
ppr. of tnierrumpo, to break asunder. Bee 
Interrupt, v.f.] l. Presenting or forming 
a chasm. 
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Our iulversary. whom no bounds 
Prescribed, no bars of hell, nor all the chains 
Heaped on him there, nor yet the main abyss 
Wide inierruj^, con holtL Mtlion, 

2. Irregular; interrupted. * Interrupt, pre- 
cipitate, half-turns.' Burton, 

Inierrupted (in-tdr-nipVed), a. 1. Broken; 
intennitted.— 2.1u hot. applied to compound 
leaves, when the principal leaflets are di- 
vided by intervals of smaller ones; applied 
also to spikes of flowers, when the larger 
spikes are divided by a series of smaller 
ones. 

Interruptedly (in-t^r-mpt^eddi). adv. With 
breaks or interruptions. Interruptedly pin- 
nate^ in hot. a term applied to a leaf, some 
of whose pinnie are much smaller tliaii the 
others, or wholly wanting. 

Interrupter (in-tdr-rupt'er). n. One that 
interrupts. 

Interruption (in-t^r-mp'shon), 71. [L. in- 
' terruptw, interruptionie, from internipto, 
intemiptum. See INTERRUPT.] 1. The act 
of interrupting or breaking in upon.- 2. A 
breach or break caused by the abrupt inter- 
vention of something foreign; intervention; 
interposition. * Places severed from the con- 
tinent by the interruption of the sea. ' HaU. 

You are to touch the one as soon as you have given 
a stroke of the pencil to the other lest the tMterrup- 
tton of time cause you to lose the idea of one part. 

Dry den, 

3. Obstruction or hinderance caused by a 
breaking in upon any course, current, pro- 
gi*es8, or motion; 8top{»nge; as, the author 
has met with many interruptions in the 
execution of his work.— 4. Cessation; inter- 
mission ; interval. ' Amidst the interrup- 
tions of his sorrow.' Addison, 

Interruptive (in-t^r-rupt'iv), a. Tending 
to interrupt; interrupting. 'Interruptive 
forces.* Bushnell. 

InteXTUptiyely (in-ter-rupt'ivdi), adv. By 
interruption; so as to inteniipt. 
Interacalme (iu'ter-skalm), n. [Fr. ; U tn- 
terscalniium^inter, lietween, and sealmus, 
an oar. ] In ancient galleys, that part of the 
side lengthwise coming between any two 
oars or rowlocks. The space of the inter- 
scalme appears to have been about four feet. 
Interscapular (In-t^r-ska^d-l^r), a. [l^- 
flx inter, and scapular , In anat, situateil 
between the shoulder-blades. 
IntersoeudeiltCin-ter-Bend'ent), a. {L,intcr, 
between,aud sea Tkio, to climb.] Inalg. a term 
applied by Leibnitz to quantities when the 
exponents of their powers are radical; as, 
x\j2, or X y/a. Such expres-sions are called 
interscendent, as lioldiiig a mean, as it were, 
between algebraic and ti*an8cendental quan- 
tities. 

Intersdnd (in-t^r-sind'). v.t, fl^. inter- 
sciruio~~inter,betyrticn, and scindo, to cleave, 
to cut.] To cut off. Bailey, 

InterBcribe Xin't^>'~iiknb')^ v.t, pret. ^ pp. 
interscribed; ppr. interscribing. [L. inters 
seribo— inter, between, and scribo, to wiito.J 
To write between. 

Intersecant (in-U*r-se'kant). a. [L. inter- 
seeans, interseeantis, pjir. of interseco — 
inter, between, and seco, to cut] Dividing 
into parts; crossing. 

Intersect (in-UT-sekt'). v.t. [L. interseeo, 
inter sectum— inter, between, am! seeo, to 
cut] To cut inti^ or between; to cut or 
cross mutually; to divide into parts; as, the 
ecliptic intersects the equator. 

Intersect (in-t^r-sektO, v.i. To cut into one 
another; to meet and cross each other; as, 
the point where two lines intersect. 
Intersection (In-tAr-sek'shon), n. [L. in- 
tersectio, intersectionis, from interseeo. See 
Intersect.] l. The act or state of inter- 
secting. —2. In geotn, the point or line in 
which two lines or two planes cut each 
other. 

Intersectional (in-t^r-sek'shou-al), a. Re- 
lating to or formed by an intersection or in- 
tersections. 

Intersemlnate (in-wr-se'min-ftt), v.t, (L. 
intersemim, interseminatum — inter, be- 
tween, among, and semino, to sow.] To sow 
between or among. [Rare. ] 

Intersert (in-t^r-sert*), v,t, [L. intersero, 
intersertum— inter, between, and sero, to 
Join, to weave.] To set or put in between 
other things. 

If I may Ottersert a short spccuLation. Brertwood, 

Intersertion (in-ter-ser'shon)* U, The act 
of interserting or that which la interserted. 
Interset (iii-t6r-BetO» v.t. [Prefix inter, and 
set.\ To set or put between. Daniel, 
Intershock (in-t(^r-shokOt v. t. (Prefix inter, 
and shuck,] To shock mutually. Daniel, 


Intertalkt (in-t6r-tsk0» v.t. 
and talk.] T 


strata. 

[Prefix inter, 
'o exchange conversation. 

Among the tnyrtlcs as 1 walk'd, 

hove and iny sighs thus inierimlM*d, Carets, 

Zntertaagla (in-t6r-tang'gix v.t pret A 
pp. intertangled; ppr. intertangling. [Prefix 
inter, and ian^,\ To intertwist; to en- 
tangle. 'Their intertangled roots of love/ 
Beau, A FI, 

Intertezt (in-tdr-teksO^ v,t [L. interUsoo^ 


Intersodal (in-t^r-afi'shal), a. [Prefix inter, 
and irooiaf. ) Relating to intercourse or 
association; having mutual relations or in- 
tercourse; social. 

Intersomnious (in-t^r-som'ni-us), a, [L. 
inter, between, and sotnnus, sleep. ] Between 
sleeping and waking; in an interval of wake- 
fiilnesa Dublin Rev. 

Intersonant (in-t^r-sb'nant), a. [Prefix 
inter, and sonant,] Sound[ng between. 
Intersonr (in-t^r-sour'l, v.t [Prefix inter, 
and sour,] To mix with something sour. 
Daniel, 

Interspace (In't^r-spas). n. [Prefix inter, 
and space.] A space between other things; 
intervening space. 

The gods, who haunt 
The lucid iuiers^ttce of world aud world. 

Ten My sen. 

Interspeech (in't6r-spech), n. [Prefix inter, 
and si)eeeh.] A speech interposed between 
others. 

Intersperse (in-t^r-sp^rsO* v.t pi-et A pp. 
interspersed; ppr. interspersing. [L. inter- 
spergo, intersidirsum — inter, between, and 
spargo, to scatter.l 1. To scatter or set 
here and there among other things; as, to 
intersperse shnibs among trees. 

Care is taken to iniersperse these additions. Swt/Jt, 

2. To diversify by scattering or disposing 
various objects here and there. * Gardens 
interspersed with flowery beds.' Cowper. 
Interspersion (In-tSr-spdr'shon), n. The 
act of interspersing, scattering, or placing 
hero and there. 

For want of the infersprrsieft of now and then an 
elcgiack or a lyrick ode. ITaUs. 

Intersplnal. Interspinoos (in-t^r spii/al. 
iii-t«>r-Rpin'us), a. [Prefix inter, lietweeu, 
and spinal.] In anat. lying between the 
processes of the spine, as muscles, nerves, 
Ac. 

Interspiratlont (In^t^r-spi-ra'^shon). n. [L. 
inter, Dctween, and spiratio, a breathing. ] 
Occasional inspiration ; inspimtion only at 
intervals. 

Interstate (in't^r-stat), a. Between differ- 
ent states. J. Story. 

Interstellar, Interstellary (iu-UT-sterar, 
in-t^r-stcFla-ri), a. [Prefix inter, and stel- 
lar.] Situated among the stars. 

Interstice (in-t^rs'tis), n. [Fr., from L. in- 
terstUium, from intersisto, interstiti—inter, 
between, and irisfo, to stand.] 1. A space which , 
intervenes between one thing and anotlier; ; 
chiefly, a narrow or small space between 
tilings close together, or Intervening be- 
tween the component parts of a body; a 
chink ; a crevice or craniiv ; as, tlie inter- 
stices Tictwoei] the stones of a wall.— 2. t The 
interval of time between one act and an- 
other. 

1 will point out the iMierslires of time which oimht 
to be between one citation and another. Ayltj0t. 

Intersticed (fn-t^rs^tisd), a. Having inter- 
stices between; situated at intervals. * In- 
tersticed columns.' Bulwer, 
Int6rBtlnctlyet(in-t6r-8tlngkt'iv),a. TFrom 
L. inUrntinguo, interstinctum, to divide or 
mark off by pricking.] Distinguishing. 'The 
interstmetive pointk.^ Wallis. 

Interstitial (m-tdr-sti'shal), a. Pertaining 
to or containing interstices; intermediate. 
—Interstitial organs, in anat, organs which 
occupy the interstices of contiguous organs, 
as the uterus, bladder, Ac. InterstUial ab- 
sorption, gradual molecular removal or ab- 
sorption of part of the bony texture of the 
body, as in the neck of the thigh-bone, by 
which deformity is caused. 
InterstratUlcaxion (in-Mr-strat'i-fl-ka"- 
shon), 71 . In geol. stratification among or 
between other strata or layers; intermix- 
ture of strata or layers of different materials. 

The ineiratiJlcaiioH of loess with layers of pumice 
and volcanic a5ihes. lyeU. 

Interstratiiy (in-t^r-straVi-fl), v.t [Prefix 
inter, and stratified.] In geol, to cause to 
occupy a position among or between other 
strata; to intermix as to strata. 
Interstratifir (in-t6r-strat'i-fl), v.i. To as- 
sume a position between or among other 


inUr, between, and texo, to weave.] To in- 
terweave; to intertwine. 

I.ilies and roses, flowers of either sex, 

Jko brijrht bride's path, embellished more than thine. 
With ll^t of love thb pair doth iniertex, B.yonson, 

Intertexture (in-tdr-teks'tfir), n. [Prefix 
inter, and texture.] The act of interweav- 
ing; state of things interwoven; what is In- 
terwoven. * Intertexture firm of thorny 
bougha* Cowper. 'Knit in nice intertex- 
ture. * Coleridge, 

Intertle (in't^r-tl), 7). A short piece of timber 
used in roofing, and in timber framing gen- 
erally. to bind upright posts together. 

mtezIlBSued (in-tdr-ti'shQd), a. [Prefix in- 
ter, and tissued. ] Wrought with Joint or in- 
terwoven tissue. ' The intertissued robe of 


gold and pearl. ' Shak. 
Intertrainc (in^ter-t 


-traf-lk),n. [Prefix infer, 
an<l trafile.] 'rrafilc between two or more 
persons or places; mutual trade. 
Intertranspicuous (in'ter-trans-pik^'Q-us), 
a. Transpicuous between. Shelley. 
Intertropical (In-t^r-tro^pik-al), a. [Prefix 
infer, and fropieaf.] Situated between or 
within the tropics; as, intertropical seas. 
Intertubnlar (in-tdr-tfib^a-iar), a. [Prefix 
inter, and tubular.] Between tubes; as, the 
interiubular cells. 

Intertwine (in-tdr-twluO, v.t pret A pp. 
intertwined; ppr. intertwining. [Prefix in- 
fer. and fteine.] To unite by twining or 
twisting one with another; to interlace. 

There (let) our secret thoughts unseen, 

Like nets be weav’d and intertwin'd, Carrw. 

Intertwine (in-t^r-twInO. v. i. To be mutu- 
ally interwoven. 

Intertwine (h/tcr-twin), 71. A mutual or 
reciprocal twining or winding. 

And more than all the embrace and intertwine 
Of all with all in gay and twinkling dance. Cateridpe. 

Intertwiningly (in-t6r-twin'ing-li), adv. By 
intertwining or being intertwined. 
Intertwist (in-t^r-twistO, v.t [Prefix mfer, 
between, among, and tvfist ] To twist one 
with another; to twist or twine up with. 

'Tih sad to hack Into the roots of things, 

They're so much intertwisted with the earth. 

Byrcn, 

Intertwistingly (in-tdr-twisring-li), adv. 
By intertwisting or being intertwisted. 
Interval (ii/t^r-val), n, [L. inter mllum, 
the space between the rampart of a camp 
and the soldiers’ ienie— inter, between, and 
vallum, an earthen wall or rampart set with 
palisades, from vallus, a stake.] 1. A space 
or distance between things; an unoccupied 
space intervening between any two objects; 
as, an interval between two pickets or pali- 
sades, between two houses or walls, or be- 
tween two monntahiB or hills. 'Any one 
interval of the teeth.’ Newton,— ‘2. Space of 
time between two definite points or events; 
as, the interval between the death of 
Charles 1. of England and the accession of 
Charles II.; the interval between two wars. 

Short as the interval is since 1 last met you In this 
place, on a similar occasion, the events which have 
tillod up that interval have not been unimportant. 

Canning', 

8. The space of time between two par- 
oxysms of disease, pain, or delirium; romis- 
sion ; ns, an interval of ease, of peace, of 
reason; a lucid ititerval In delirium. 'His 
intervals of sense being few and short.* At- 
terbury.—4. In musie, the distance between 
two given sounds, or the difference In point 
of gravity or acuteness. Intervals are stmpfe 
when confined within the octave, and earn- 
pound when they exceed it, and are named 
according to the distance of the two boun- 
dary notes. Thus the interval of a whole 
tone (CD) is called a second, of a whole tone 
and a semitone (OEb) a minor third, Ac. 
All the intervals of any major scale reckon- 
ing up firom the key-note are major. Inter- 
vals a semitone less are mifior. If a semi- 
toi^e greater than major, they are aiip- 
mented; If a semitone less than minor, they 
are diminished. 

IntervaJ, Intervale (in't6r-vai, inWvAl), 
n. [Intervale (the vale between) is proba- 
bly the original word.] In New England, 
a tract of low or plain ground between hilla 
or along the banks of rivers. 

Intervulnm (in-tflr-vanumX n. [L.] An 
interval. 'A* shall laugh without fitfer- 
vallume.^ Shak. 

IntervetnedKin-ter-vandO, a. [Prefix infer, 
and vein,] Intersected as with veins. 

Fair champsia with less rivers interveined. 

, MiUon, 

Ztotervene (In-tflr-vdnO^ v.i. pret. A pp. in- 
tervened; ppr. intervening. [L, intervenia 
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—inter, between, and venio, to come.] 1. To 
come or be between persons or things; to be 
situated between ; as, the Atlantic inter- 
venM between Europe and America; the 
Mediterranean intervenes between Europe 
and Africa.— 2. To occur, fall, or come 
tween i)oints of time or events ; as, various 
events intervened in the period that inter- 
vened between the treaty of Kyswick and 
the treaty of Utrecht.— 3. To happen in a 
way to disturb, cross, or interrupt; os, events 
may intervene to frustrate our purposes or 
wishes.— 4. To interpose whether helpfully 
or hindcringly; as, a third party may inter- 
vene and accept a bill of exchange for an- 
other. 

Out Providence himself will intentme 

To Uirow his dark displeasure o'er the scene. 

Cawper, 

5. In fote, to interpose and become a party 
to a suit pending TOtween other parties; as, 
the queen’s proctor intervened in Uie action 
of divorce. 

Intervene (in-tdr-venO» v.t To lie or be 
situated between; to come between; to di- 
vide. 

Self-sown woodlands of birch, alder, &c., iVi/rr- 
veniHg the different estates. De Qaiucry. 

Intervene t (in-ter-v^nO. n. A coming be- 
tween ; intervention ; meeting. * An inf er- 
of grandees.’ Wotton, 

Intervener (in-tor-v4u'6r). n. One who in- 
tervenes; spcciflcally, in law, a third per- 
son who intervenes in a suit to whicli he 
was not originally a party. 

Intervenient (in-tor-vehi-ent), a. [L. in- 
terveniena,interven\entU, ppr. of intervenio. 
See INTERVENK.] Coming or 1)eing between; 
intercedent; interposed. [Rare.] 

1 omit things interveptie$tt. H'oi/apt. 

Intervenlum (in-tor-ve’ni um), n. [L. inter, 
between, and ve7ia, a vein.] In hot. the space 
or area occupied by parenchyma between 
the veins of leaves. Lindley, 

Interventt (in-tcr-vento, v.t [L. inter, be- 
tween, and venio, ventmn, to come.] To 
obstruct or thwart Chanman. 
Intervention (in-tor-ven’ahou), 71. [L. tn- 
terventi/o, inter ve^itionis, from interve^iio, in- 
terventurn. See Ietkrvenk.] 1. Tlie act 
of intervening; any interference that may 
affect the interests of others; especially, in- 
terference of one or more states with the 
affaira of another; agency of persons be- 
tween persons: interposition: mediation; 
as, light is not interrupted by the interven- 
tion of a transparent body. 

It is the intef^>epitiopt of money which obscures, to 
an unpractised apprehension, the true character of 
these phenomena. y. S. Mill. 

Let us decide our quarrels at homo without the i>i- 
tervepition of a forei^ power. Tepnplt. 

2. In teup, the act by which a third party in- 
terposes and becomes a party to a suit pend- 
ing between other parties. 

Interventor (in-tor-venV6r), n. [h.] One 
who intervenes: a mediator; a person an- 
ciently designated by a church to reconcile 
pai'tios ana unite them in the choice of 
ofUcers. 

mtervenuet (In-tor-ven'O), n. [See Inter- 
vene. Comp, uesnue.l Interposition, 
mtervert (in-tor-v4rt’), v.t [L. intei^verto— 
inter, between, and verto, to turn.] To turn 
to another course or to another use. [Rare.] 

Palladiut being sent as an upright and uncorrupt 
notarie had intervened and conveyed all the soldiers' 
donative to his own proper gaine. Hollatut. 

Intervertebral (in-tor-vfir'tfi-bral), a. [l»re- 
flx inter, and eertehrol.] In anat situated 
between the vertebra; as, intervertebral 
cartilages. 

Interview (in^tdr-vH), n. [Prefix inter, and 
view; Er. enireeue.j A meeting between 
two or more persons face to face; usually a 
formal meeting for some conference on an 
important subject; hence, a conference or 
mutual communication of thoughts: as, the 
envoy had an interview with tiie king or 
with the secretary of foreign affairs; the 
parties had an interview anu adjusted their 
differences. 

Interview (in-tor-vao. v.t. l. To visit or 
wait on for the purpose of having Im inter- 
view with, genereliy with the view of ex- 
tracting information for publication; to 
visit, as an interviewer. 

The next step in enterprising Joumnlism will pro- 
bably be to interview a garotter a few days after 
fl<igging, inspMt his back, and obtain from him a de- 
scription of his sensationa Satnrde^ Rev. 

2. To grant an interview to; to submit to 
interrogation: oa, Prince Bismark yesterday 
interviewed the reporter. [In both usages 
a press term : originally American!] 


Interviewer (In-tor-viVdr), n. One who in- 
terviews ; a person, especially a newspaper 
reporter, who visits and interrogates a per- 
son of position or notoriety with the view 
of publishing the information extracted 
from him. 

It must be admitted that it is much more honest 
and straiglitforwjtrd for a public man who has any- 
thing to explain to write his expl.'inution liiinseir, than 
to make use of an iptteprvieiver who conveys the in- 
furiiiution at second-hand, and who can always be 
repudiated. Saturday Rev. 

Intervialble (in-tor-vPzi-bl), a. [Prefix in- 
ter, and visible.] In aurv. mutually visible 
or able to be seen the one from the other: 
applied to stations. 

Intervislt (in-tor-vl'zlt), ti. [Prefix mter, 
and visit] An intermediate visit. Quart, 
llev. 

InterviBit (In-tor-v^zlt), v.t To exchange 
visits. 

Intervltal (in-tor-vrtal), a. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and vita, life.] Between two lives; 

S ertaluing to the intermediate state between 
oath and the resurrection. 

If Sleep and Death be truly one, 

And every spirit's folder! bloom 
Through all its tPtfervital gloom 
In some Tong trance should dumber on. 

7'eptptysopt. 

Intervolution (in Hftr-vd-liV'shou), n. State 
of being inter volvcd. 

Intervolve (In-tor-volv'). v.f. pret. A pp. 
intervolved ; ppr. intervolviny. [L. inter- 
volvo -winter, between, among, and volvo, 
to roll.] To involve or wind one within 
anotiier. 'Mazes intricate, ecceutrick, m- 
tervolv'd.* MiLUni. 

Interweave (in-tor-wfiv'), v.t pret. tn- 
terwove; pp. interwoven (sometimes in- 
terwove, mterweaved); ppr. interweavimj. 
[Prefix inter, and weave.] To weave toge- 
ther; to intermix or work up together so 
as to combine in the same texture or ron- 
struction; hence, to intermingle as if by 
weaving; to unite intimately; to connect 
closely; to interlace; as, tlireads of silk and 
cotton intet'woven. 

Under the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees tliir;k ipilertvovrpt. Miltopt. 

He so ipiterweaves truth with probable fiction that 
he puts a pleasing fallacy upon us. Dryden. 

Interwisht (In-tor-wlsh'), v.t [Prefix 
inter, and u^teA.] To wish mutually to each 
other. Donne. 

Interwork (in-tor- wftrk'x V. t and i. [Prefix 
inter, and work. ] To work together; to act 
with mutual effect. 

Interworld (in'tdr-wCrId), n. [Prefix inter, 
and world. ] A world between other worlds. 
Holland. 

Interwound (in-tor-wond'). v.t [Prefix 
inter, and wound.] To wound mutunlly. 

' Jnterwounding controversies. ’ Da nwl. 
Interwove, Interwoven (in-tor-wov'. in- 
tor-wov'n), p. and a. (From interweave.] 
Woven together; intermixed; intermingling. 

Words t'ptferveve with sighs found out their way. 

Miliopt, 

Interwreathe (In-tor-reTHO, V. t [Prefix 
inter, and wreathe.] To weave into a 
wreath. Lovelace, 

Intestable (in-testVbl), a. [L. intestabilis, 
disqualified from being a witness to or of 
making a will^in, not, and testabilis, that 
has a right to give testimony, from testor, 
to be a witness, to make a will, from 
testis, a witness.] Not capable of making 
a will; legally unqualified or disqualified to 
make a testament; as, a person unqualified 
for want of discretion, or disiiualifled by 
loss of reason, is mtestable. 

Intestaoy (in-test'a-six n. Tlie state of 
being intestate, or of dying without making 
a will or disposing of one’s effects. 

Intestate (m-test'at), a. [L. intestatus— 
in, not, and testatus, having made a will, 
pp. of testor, to make a will.] 1. Dying 
without having made a will— 2. Not dis- 
posed of by will; not devised or be- 
queathed; as, an mtestate estate. *Airy 
Bucceeders of iTitestate Joys.* Shak, 
Intestate (in-test'&tx n. A person who dies 
without making a will, or a valid will. 
InteBtlna(in-te8'ti-na),n.pl. [L.1 The first 
Linuiean order of toe class Vermes or 
worms, including worms which mostly in- 
habit toe bodies of other animals. See 
Entozoa. 

IntestlnaKin-tes'ti-nal), a. [Frommtesriiup.l 
Pertaining to the intestines of an animal 
body ; as, the intestinal tube or canal. — 
Intestinal tube or canal, the canal formed 
by the intestines, mniiing from the pyloric 
orifloe of toe stomacli to the anua See 
Intestine. 


bltestlnalla (iii tes'ti-ua’'U-a}, n. pt [L.] 
Same as Intestina. 

Intestine (tn-tes'tin), a. [L. intestinus, in- 
testine, internal, inward, hence intestinum, 
an internal organ, an intestine, from itUus, 
within, from the preposition in.] l. Inter- 
nal with regard to a state or country; do- 
mestic; not foreign ; as, intestine feuds ; in- 
testine war ; mtestifie enemies : usually ap- 
plied to what is eviL * These intestine dis- 
cords.’ Dryden, 

Those oiiposed eyes, which . . . 

Did lately meet in the ipdestiptt shock 
And furious close of civil butchery. 

Shall now . . . March all one way. Shak. 

Hoping here to end 

fptiestme war in heaven, the arcli foe subdued. 

Mtltapt. 

2. t Internal; inward: said of toe human 
or other animal body. ‘ 

Epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
ipitesfiue stone and ulcer. Milton. 

3. t Inner; innate; depending on the inter- 
nal constitution. 

Everything labours under an intestme necessity. 

Cudworth. 

4. t Shut up within something; contained. 

Th* icy touch 

Of unprolific winter has iniprcsscfl 
A cold stagnation on the inUstiPie tide. Coiopor, 

Intestine (in-tes'tin), n. ’The canal or tube 
tiiut extends with con- 
volutions, from tlie 
right or pyloric orifii^o 
of the stomach to the 
anus, receives the 
partly digested food 
irom the stomach, re- 
tains it a certain time, 
till it mixes with the 
bile and pancreatic 
juice, and till the chyle 
is taken up by the lac- 
toals, and conveys the 
ficccs from the body. 
Ill man it is usually 
divided into the stnall 
intestine, which com- 
prehends the duode- 
num, jejunum, and 
ileum; and the large 
tnteafiTie, comprehend- 
ing the coBcum, colon, 
and rectum, ’rho whole 
length of the Intosti- 
nal tubo in the human 
subject is about six 
times that of the body. 
[Ill the singular tills 
word is more strictly 
a Bcientific term; In 
the plural it is com- 
monly used in a more 
general way as eciuivalont to entrails or 
viscera ] 

(in-teks^in), n. A name given to 
that memlirane of the pollen-grain which is 
situated next to the extiiw or outermost 
ineniliraue. 

Intexture (iu-teks'tfir), v. t To work in; 
to weave in. 

Inthlrstt (tn-th4rsn, v.t [Prefix in, and 
thirst ] To make thirsty. 

Intbxal, Inthrall (in-thrgrx r.f. pret. 
pp. inthralled ; ppr. vnihraUim. [Prefix in, 
and thraU. See Turall.] To enslave; to 
enthral. 

She boothet, but never can ifiihral my mind. Pp^'or. 

Inthralment (iu-tlirurment). n. Some as 
Enthralment. 

Illtlirone(in-tlirdii')» v.t Same as Enthrone. 
Intlironff (in -throng'), v. i. [Prefix tn, 
and throng.] To throng togetlier. 

His people like a flowing xtreani iptthroppg, Fairfax. 

Inthronlsatlon (in-thrdn'iz-a"shon), n. 
Same as Enthronization. 

Inthronlze (in-thrOn'IsX v.t Same as En- 
thronize. 

Intice (in-tls'), v.t Same as Entice. 
Intimacy (in ti-ma-si), n. The state of being 
intimate; close familiarity or fellowship; 
close friendship. ' Bound in an immemo- 
rial intimacy. * Tennyson. —A cquaintance. 
Familiarity, Intitnacy. See under Ac- 
quaintance. 

Intimate (In'ti-mat), a. [L. mtimus, superl. 
of oba interns, inward, intenial, allied to 
infra, intus, wi tliin. ] 1 . Arising or proceed- 
ing from within one’s self; inward ; Internal. 
They knew not 

That what I motioned was of God ; 1 knew 
I’roni mtipnate impulse. Milton, 

2. Attended with nearness of approach; 
near; close. 

When the multitude were thundered away from 



Human Stomach and 
Intestinal Tube. 
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any approach he (Mose$| wa!i honoured with an in- 
timate and iinniediate admission. South, 

a Close in friendship or acquiiintance ; on 
very Ifamiliar terms. 

United by this s}’nipathetic1c bond. 

You fprow familiar, intimate, and fond. Roscommon. 

Sometimes used ironically. 

Only last nlaht I saw you ^ect your most intimate 
enemy. Lawrence, 

Intim&tB (in'ti-ttiat), n. A familiar friend 
or associate; one to whom the tlioughts of 
another are intrusted without reserve. 

The deshni was to eiiiertain his reason with a more 
equal converse, assisrn him an intimate whose intellect 
as much corresponded with his own as did the outward 
fwrin. Dr H More. 

Intimate (in'ti-mat), v,t. pret. & pp. intU 
mated: ppr. intimatimj. [L. intitno, inti- 
matum, to put, bring, arive, or press into; 
to publish, make known, intimate, from 
intimus, inmost. See the adjective.] 1. To 
hint; to suggest obscurely; to indicate; 
to point in the direction of; to suggest: 
formerly the usual meauitig of the word. 

The spirit of humours intimate reading aloud to 
liiin! ShaJb. 

Mr. Plott . . . c.irncstly pressed me to lay hold on 
the opportunity, intimatinj!;' by his words and ges- 
tures that if 1 refused it 1 shuutu not have atiothes. 

LuMow, 

*Tis heaven itself that points out an hcrcaUer. 

And intimates eternity to man. Addison. 

2. To announce ; to make known ; os, the 
president intiniaUd the adoption of the 
report of the committee : the present 
fiieaiiing. 

Intimately (in'ti-mat-li), adi\ In an inti- 
mate manner; closely; familiarly; as. two 
fluids intimately mixed ; two friends inti- 
mately united; a pei*soii intimately ac- 
quainted with a subject. 

Intimation (ill- ti-ma'shon). n. [L. inf^na- 
tio, intimatwnis, from intimo, intitnatum. 
See INTIMATK.] The act of intimating ; the 
thing intimated ; hence, (a) a hint ; an in- 
dication ; an indirect suggestion or notice. 
(&) An explicit announcement or notifica- 
tion. 

The bill was returned to the peers with a very 
concise and haughty intimation that they must nut 
presume to alter laws relating to money. Macaulay. 

Intimat (in'tim), a. [L. intimue, inmost.] 
Inward; internal. 

Intimidate (In-ti'mid-at). v.t. pret i)p. 
intimidated: ppr. intimidatimj. [L.L. in- 
timido, infimidafnm—L. t». in tens. , and ti- 
midus, full of fear, from Umeo, to fear.] 
To make fearful; to inspire with foar; to 
tlishcarten ; to cow ; to deter by threats. 

Now guilt once harbour'd in the conscious breast. 
Intimidates Uie brave, degrades the great. 

yuhnson, 

Syn. To dishearten, dispirit, abash, deter, 
fiightcn, terrify. 

Intimidation (in-tTmid-A''shon), n. The 
act of iriliinidatiiig or making fearful; the 
state of being afraid; specifically, the de- 
terring of workmen from their work by other 
workmen. 

One p.^rty is acted on by bribery; the other, by in- 
tim idatioH . / imes new v^a/er. 

Intimidatory (in-trmid-a-to-riX a. Caus- 
ing iiitiiiiidatiou. 

Intlnction (In-tiugk'sbon), n. fL. intinctio, | 
intinclionis, from intingo -in, and tinpo, to : 
dye, to tinge.] 1. Tlie act of dyeuig. — 

2. Socles, the practice of administering the 
sacred body and blood together in the com- 
inunion. as is done to the laity in the East, 
in the Roman Catholic Church intlnction 
Is practised by the priest when he breaks a 
portion of the host, puts it in the chalice, 
and receiver both together. 

Intinctiyity (in-tingkt-iv'l-tn, n. [L. m, 
not, and ttngo, tinetum, to dye. to tinge.] 
The want of the quality of colrmring or 
tingeing other bodies ; as, fuller's earth* is 
clistingiiishcd from colorific earths by its 
intifietivity. 

Intina (in'tfn). n. [L. intus, within.] In Imt. 
a name given to the inner coat of the shell 
of the pollen-grain in plants. It is a trans- 
parent, extensible membi'ane of extreme 
tenuity. 

Intlre, Intiraly (in-tlr', in-tirai). See £n- 
TLKB and its derivatives. 

Intitle (iii-trtl). aSee Entitle. 

Intituled (in-ti'tfild), pp. l. Having a title 
tc» or in. 

But beauty, in that white intituled. 

From Venus* doves doth challenge that fair field. 

Skak. 

2. Entitled; distinguished by a title: a term 
used in acts of parliament. 

1 did converse this quondam day with a companion 


of the king's, who is intituled, nominated, or caUed 
Don Adriano de Armado. Shak, 

Into (in^tO)iiirep. [/nandfo.] The instances 
in which this preposition is used may be 
divided into two great classes— (a) those in 
which it expresses motion or direction to- 
wards the inride of, whether literally or 
figuratively; and (6) those in which it ex- 
presses a change of condition. In both 
cases it is used after both transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. The verbs after which it 
is used in the instances belonging to class (a) 
are such as— fall, go, come, dart, flee, throw, 
look (os, to look iido a letter or book), show 
(as, to show tnto a room), infuse (as, to in- 
luse animation into a narrative), put, force, 
urge, d:c. Those after which it Is used in 
the inatnnccs belonging to class (&) are such 
OB— fall (as, to fall into a fever), change, 
transmute, convert, grow (as, the boy had 
grown into a young man), relax (os, to relax 
into good humour), &c. Sometimes verbs 
that are usually intransitive become changed 
into transitives when so used with into: as, 
to talk a man into submission; to reason 
one's self into false feelings. Sometimes the 
u.ses classed as (a) and (6) vciy nearly coin- 
cide. 

Intolerable (iu-toTer-a-bl), a. [Fr., from L. 
intoUrahilis — in, not, and tolerabilis, that 
may lie borne, from tolero, to bear. See 
Tolerate, Thole. ] l. Not tolerable; not to 
be borne; Uiat cannot be endured; insuf- 
ferable; as, intolerable pain; intolerable hoat 
or cold; an intolerable burden. 

If we bring into one ilay's tliouglits the evil of 
many, certain and uncertain, what will lie and what 
will never be, our load will be as intolerable as it is 
tiiireasonable. yer. 7'aylor. 

2. Enormous; monstrous. 

O monstrous ! but one h.ilf- penny worth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sack 1 Shak. 

IntolerableneBB (in-toT^r-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being not tolerable or sufferable. 
Intolerably (in-toT6r-a-bli), adv. To a de- 
beyond endurance; OA,intolerably co\i\\ 
intolerably abusive. 

Intolerance (In-torAr-ans), n. [L. intoler- 
antia. See Intolerant.] The quality of 
being intolerant: (a) want of toleration ; w'ant 
of patience or forbearance; the not enrliir- 
ing at all or not suffering to exist without 
persecution; as, the intmaranee of a prince 
or a church toward a religious sect. 

Conscientious sincerity is friendly to tolerance, as 
L'ltitudinari.in indifference is to intoUrmtee. 

U Itately. 

(b) Want of capacity to endure; non-endur- 
ance; AS, intolerance of heat or cold. 

Intolerancy (in-tor^r-an-si), n. same as 
Intolerance. 

Intolerant (In-tor^r-antx a. fL. intolerans, 
intolcrantis --in, not, and tolerans, bearing, 
tolerant, from tolero, to bear] 1. Not en- 
during; not able to endure. 

The powers of human bodies being limited and 
intolerant of excesses. Arbuthnot. 

2. Not enduring difference of opinion or 
worship; refusing to tolerate others in the 
enjoyment of their opinions, rights, and 
worahip; unduly impatient of difference of 
opinion on the part of others. 

Religion, harsh, intoterant, austere. 

Parent of nuinners like herself severe. Cow/er. 

Intolerant (in-toT6r-ant), n. One who does 
not favour toleration. * An intolerant and 
a persecutor. ’ Loteth. 

Intolerantly (in-toT6r-ant-li), adv. In on 
intolerant manner. 

Intolerated (in-toT6r-at-ed), a. Not en- 
dured; not tolerated. 

1 would have all intoleration intolerated in Its turn. 

Chester/ield, 

Intolerating (in-toTdr-at-lng)^ a. Intoler- 
ant. Shaftesbury. 

Intoleradon (in-toFdr-a^'sbon), fi. Intoler- 
ance; refusal to tolerate others In their 
opinions or worship. 

Intomb (in-tdmO, v.t. Same as Enttmib. 
Intonate t (iu'ton-at), v. L [L. inUmo, into- 
natum— in, and tono, to sound or thunder. ] 
To thunder. Bailey. 

Intonate (in'tdn-at),v.i. [Prefix in, and tons, 
or from Fr. entonner, to intonate— en. in. 
and ton, tone.] 1. To sound the notes of the 
musical scale; to practise solmisatioii.— 
2. To pronounce in a niualcal manner; to 
Intone. 

Intonation (in-t0n-&'dion), n. A thunder- 
ing; thunder. 

Intonation (tn-tdn-fi'riion), n. 1. In music, 
(a) the action of sounding the notes of the 
scale, or any other given order of musical 
tones, with the voice; solmisatlon. (b) The 
manner of sounding or tuning the notes of 


a musical scale ; the singing true or false, 
in tune or out of tune ; as, correct intona- 
tion is the first requisite in a ainger.— 2. The 
modulation of the voice in a musical man- 
ner, as in reading the liturgy; the act of 
intoning the church service ; the musical 
performance of his part in an office by the 
priest 

utone (in-t5n0< v.i. [See Intonath, in 
musical sense.] 1. To utter a sound, or a 
deep protracted sound. 

So itwells each windpipe ; ais intones to ms. 

Pope. 

S]H»ciflcally— 2. To use a monotone in pro- 
nouncing or repeating; to modulate the 
voice in a musical manner; to chant 
Intone (in-tdnO, v.t. To pronounce with a 
musical tone; to chant; ai^ to intone the 
service. 

No choristers the funeral dirge intoned. Sonthty. 


Intoraion (in-torishon), n. [Fr. See Intor- 
TloN.] A winding, bending, or twisting; 
Bpecifleally, in hot. the beiuling or twining 
of any part of a plant toward one side or the 
other, or in any direction from the vertical. 

Intort (in-tortO, v.t. [L. intarqyeo, intor- 
tum—in, and torqueo, to twist.] To twist; 
to wreathe ; to wind ; to wring. Pope. 

Intortion (in-torishon), n. [L. intortio, in- 
tortionis, from intorqueo. Siie iNTORT.j A 
winding or twisting ; Intorsion. 

In toto (in td'td). [L.] Wholly; entirely. 

Intoxicant (in-toks1-kant), n. That which 
intoxicates; an intoxicating liquor or sub- 
stance, as brandy, bhang, £c. 

Intoxicate (in-toks^i-kfit), v.t. pret. A pp. 
intoxicated; ppr. intoxicating. [L.L. intosnio, 
intoxicatxim -L. tn, and toxicum, poison » 
Or. toxikon, a poison in which arrows were 
dipped, from toxon, a bow. ] 1. To inebriate; 
to make drunk, as with spirituous liquor. 


As with new wine intoxicated Y»oth, 

They swim In mirth. Milton. 


2. Fig. to excite the spirits of to a very high 
pitch; to elate to enthusiasm, frenzy, or 
mudness; as, success may sometimes intoxi- 
cate a man of sobriety ; an enthusiast mnv 
be intoxicated with zeal. * Intoxicated with 
an earnest desire of being above all others.' 
Bt'yden. 

Intoxicate (in-toksl-kat), V. i. To have the 
power of intoxicating, or making drunk; as, 
alcohol invariably intoxicates when taken 
rapidly and in great quantity. 

Intoxicate (in-toks^i-lUt), a. l. Inebriated. 
2. Elated by some passion; enthuiiastic ; 
frenzied. 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in hfansclf. 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milton. 

Intoxioatedneaa (in-toksl-k&t-ed-ues), n. 
state of intoxication. 

Intoxicating (in-toks'l-kat-lngX p. and a. 
Inebriating; elating to excess or frenzy; 
having qualities that produce inebriation 
or mental excitement ; aa, iyUoxleatiing li- 
quors. 

Intoxication (ln-toks1-k&''riion), n. L Tlie 
act of intoxicating; the state of being in- 
toxicated; inebriation; ebriety; drunken- 
ness; the state produced by drinking too 
much of an alcoholic liquid.— 2. Fia. a high 
excitement of mind; an elation which leads 
to enthusiasm, frenzy, or madnesa. 


A kind of intoxUatioH of loyal rapture, which 
seemed to pervade the whole kingdom. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Syn. Inebriation, inebriety, ebriety, drunk- 
enness. infatuation, delirium. 

Intra (inlra). A Latin preposition and ad- 
verb, signifying within, used as a prefix in 
certain English words. 

Intracran&l(in-tra-krA^m<al),a. [L. fntm. 
within> and cranium, the skm] Situated 
within the cranium. 

The cerebellum is the intrmcraniai organ of the 
nutritive faculty. Sir IF. Hamiltoft. 


S j. intracta- 
at may be 


Intractable (in-trakt'a-bl\ a. 
hilis—in, not, and tractahiliB, 
handled, manageable, from froeto, to handle, 
manage, govern.] Not to be governed or 
managed; violent; perverse; stubborn; ob- 
stinate; refractory; Indocile; as, an intract- 
able temper; an vntractahiU child. 

IntraetoblraeasiIntraotablUMin-trakt^^ 
a-bl-nes, in-trakVa-bll"i-tl)^ n. The quality 
of being ungovernable; obstlnaqy; perverse- 
ness; IndocUity. 

IntrMtably (in-trakt'a-bll), adv. In an In- 
tractable, perverse, or itubbom maimer. 

Intraotlle t (In-trak'tn), a. [Prefix iiL not, 
and (roceito.] Incapabla of being drawn 
out; not tractile. Bacon. 

Intradoa (in-tra^os), n. [Sp. inirados, an 
entrance.] In arch, the Interior and lower 


F&te, far, fat, fall; m6, met, her; 


pine, pin; nCte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; * oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, 8a toy* 
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line or curve of an arch. The exterior or 
upper cuiTe ia called the extradog. See 
Aroh. 

Intrafollaoeoil8(in'tra-fddi-&''BhuH^ [Pre- 
fix intra, within, md /oliaoeims.] In hot. 
eroMfing on the intiide of a leaf; as, intrafo- 
Tiaeeoue stipules. 

IntrailB (lu’tr&lz}, n. pi. Same as Entrails. 
Dryden. 

Zntranuurglnal (in-tra-mRr'JIn-al). a. [Pre- 
fix iittra, within, and imrginall Within 
the mar^D, as the intrarnarginai vein in 
the leaves of some of the plants belonging 
to the myrtle tribe. 

Illtramnndane(in-tra-mun^dan), a. [Prefix 
intra, within, and mundarte.] Being within 
the world; belonging to the material world. 
Intramural (in-tru-mtir^al), a. [Prefix in- 
tra, witliin, and mural.] Being within the 
walla or boundaries, as of a university, city, 
or town. 

Intrance (in-transO. Bee Kntrance. 
Intranquilllty(in-tran-kwiPi-ti), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and tranquillity.] Unquietness; in- 
quietude; want of rest. 

Th.it t'HtrnneMf/ify^hich makes men impatient of 
lying in their beds. Sir //'. TtmpU. 


Intransoalent (in-trans-kalent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and transealmt] Impervious to 
heat. [Rare. ] 

Intransgresaible (in-trans-gi*e8'i-bi). a. 
[Prefix m, not, and trans^ressible.] Nut 
transgressible; incapable of being passed. 
Intransient (In-tran'shi-ent), a. [Prefix m. 
not, and transient] Not transient; not 
passing suddenly away. * An unchangeable, 
an intransient, indefeasible priesthood.* 
KiUingheck. 

Intraiudgentea (In-trans-i-heu'taz), n. pi. 
[Sp., the uncompromisables or irrcconcil- 
ables.] The name given to the extreme 
loft in the Spanish Cortes, and afterwords 
to a very advanced republican party, cor- 
responding to the extreme Oommuiiists of 
Prance and elsewhere. The name was first 
used in its latter sense in the Spanish 
troubles consequent upon the resignation 
of King Amadeus, in 1872. 
lutransltlye (in-tran'sitdv). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and transitive,] In gram, a term ap- 
plied to verbs expressing an action or state 
that is limited to the subject, or in other 
words, which do not express an action that 
passes over to or operates upon an object; 
as, I walk; I run; 1 sleep. It is also applied 
in a wider sense to verbs that are used with- 
out an expressed object though they may be 
really transitive in meaning; as, build in 
the sentence, ' they huUd witiiout stopping;* 
or intoxicate in *this liquor intoxicates.* 
Some purely intransitive verbs become 
transitive by the addition of a preposition 
and may be used in the passive; as, he laughs; 
he laughs at him; he Is laughed at. Borne 
may take a noun of kindred meaning as ob- 
ject; as, he sleeps a sleep; he rum a race. 
Intranidtlyefy (in-tran'sit-lv-li), adv. In 
the manner of an intransitive verb. 


In transitu (in tran'sit-fi). [L. ] In the act 
of passing or of transition; in course of tran- 
sit; as, the hogshead of sugar was lost in 
transitu. 

lntranflmlB8ibla(in-tranB-niia'i-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and transtnissihle.] Tliat cannot 
be transmitted. 

IntrangmutabUltyCin-trans-ina'ta-biri-ti), 
n. The quality of not being transmutable. 
IntranamutaDle (in-trans-mfi'ta-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and transmutable.] Hint 
cannot be transmuted or changed Into an- 
other snbstance. 

latraut (In'traut), a. [L. intrans, vntrantis, 
ppr. of intro, to go into, to enter.] Enter- 
ing; penetrating. 

mtXlAt (in'trant), n. One who makes an 
entrance; specifically, one 
who enters upon some pub- 
lic duty or oiAGe. 

Intrap (in-trap^ at. Same 
as Entrap. 

Zutrapenolar (in-tra-pe'tl- 
d-l^rk a. [Ifc infra, and 
petiolua, a petiole.] In boL 
a term applied when the 
pair of stipules at the base 
of a petiole unite by those 
margins which are next the 
petiole, and thus seem to 
form a single stipule be- 
tween the petiole and the Intrapetiolar. 
stem or branch. It is often 
oogfounded with interpetiolar, but is quite 
different iu meaning. 

IRtiatroploal (in-tra-t^^ [Prefix 



intra, and tropical] Situated within the 
tropics; pertaining to the regions within the 
tropics; as, an intratropieal climate. 
Intrayalyular(m-tra-valv*u-lCr),a. [Prefix 
intra, and valvtUar.] In hot placed witliin 
valves, os the dissepiments of many of the 
Crucifcrcc. 

Intrayenoua(in*tra-Vbn-us),a. [Prefix infra, 
and venous.] Introduced within the veins. 
*The intravenous injection of ammonia.* 
Lancet. 

mtreaBUre (in-tre'zhurX V.t [Prefix in. 
and treasure.] To lay up, os in a troasuiy. 
[Rare.] 

WhU h in tlicir seeds 

And weak beginnings lie infreasureti. SJtaJt. 

Intreatt (in-tr£t'), v.t. [Sec Knthbat.] To 
prevail upon. 

No solace conk! her paramour Otfreat 
Her once to show, ne court, nor dulliaunce. 

.s^Ptsrr. 

Intreatablet (in-trct'a-bl), a. Implacable; 
inexorable. 

Intreatance (in-tret'ans), n. Entreaty. 
Holland. 

IntreatfUl (iu tretTulX a- Full of entreaty. 
Spetiser. 

Intrench (In-trenshO* v.t. [Prefix in, and 
trench. See Trench.] 1. To dig or cut a 
trench or trenches round, as in fortification; 
to fortify or defend with a ditch and para- 
pet ; to lodge or put in safety within or as 
within an intrenchment; to place in a 
strong or fortified position; as, the army in- 
trem^ed their camp, or they were in- 
tremhed. * In the subiirijs close intrenched.* 
Shak. ~2. To furrow; to make hollows iu. 

His face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrenched. Af titan. 

Intrench (In-trenshO, V.i. [Prefix in, and 
trench, tJ.i.] To invade; to encroach; to 
enter on and take possession of that which 
belongs to another: with on or upon; as, in 
Uie contest for }K>wer, the king was charged 
with intrenching on the rights of tlie nobles, 
and the nobles were accused of intrenching 
on the prerogatives of the crown. 
Intrenchantt (in-trensh^antX u. [Prefix 
in, not, and trc^udiant.} Not to be divided 
or wounded; indivisible; not retaining any 
mark or indication of division. 

As easy mayest thou the intrettchani air 
With tny keen sword impress. S/taJb. 

Intrenchment (in-trenah'ment), n. l. The 
act of intrenching.— 2. In fort, a general 



Intrenchment as usually constructed. 

A U C, Daiu]iiette. C n n F, Parapet. K c: H I, Ditch. 

K O, Scarp. U I, Couutcrscarp. 

term for a work consisting of a trench or 
ditch and a parapet (the latter formed of 
the earth dug out of the ditch), constructed 
for a defence against an enemy.— 3. Fig. any 
defence or protection. -4. Any inroad or en- 
croachment on the rights of others. 

The slightest intrepichfnent wpon individurifr^dom. 

Intrepid (In-tre'pidX a. [L. intrepidus- 
m, not, and trepidus, alarmed, iu a state of 
trepidation.] £it. not trembling or shaking 
with fear; hence, fearless; bold; brave; un- 
daunted; a8,an intrepid soldier. --S yn. Fear- 
less, undaunted, daring, dauntless, courage- 
ous, bold, valiant, brave, heroic. 

Tntf^pldlty (in-tre-phPi-ti). n. [Fr. intrA- 
pidiie. See Intrepid.] Fearlessness; fear- 
less bravery in danger; undaunted courage 
or boldness; as, the troops engaged with 
intrepidity. 

He had acquitted himself of two or three sentences 
with a look of much business and great intrrSidtty. 

jtdeisaH, 

Intrepidly (in-tre'pid-ll), adv. In an in- 
tiepid maimer; without trembling or shrink- 
ing from danger; fearlessly; daringly; reso- 
lutely. 

InUlcablat (In^tri-ka-bl), a. Entangling. 
‘Entangled in the . . . iidrieabU net.' 
Shelton. 

IjBtrioaoy (in^tri-ka-si), n. [From intricate.] 
The state of being intricate or entangled; 
perplexity; involution; complication; as, 
the infruMCtf of a knot, and figuratively, the 
ifUricaey of accounts^ the intricacy of a 


cause in controversy, the intricacy of a 
plot 

Perplexing that fable with very agreeable plots and 
intriituies. Aadisott. 

Intricate (in'trl-k&t), a. [L. intrUatus, 
pp. of intrieo, to entangle — in, into, and 
trieof, trifles, hinderances, perplexities.] En- 
tangled; Involved; perplexed; complicated; 
obscure; as, we passed through intriceUe 
windings; we found the accounts intricate; 
the case on trial is intricate; the plot of a 
tragedy may be too intricate to please. 

I'lie ways of Heaven arc dark and intricate, 
Ptuxled in mazes and perplexed with errors. 

Addison. 

Intricate (in'tri-kat), v.t. [L. intrieo, in- 
tricatum. See the adjective.] To perplex; 
to make obscure. [Rare.] 

It makes men troublesome and iPttriaUes a\\ 
discour.Hc.s. A. Taylor. 

Intricately (in'tri-kat-li), adv. In an in- 
tricate manner; with involution or infold- 
ings; with perplexity or intricacy. 
IntricateneBB (in'trf-kat-nesX n. The state 
of being involved; involution; complication; 
perplexity; intricacy. 

Intriicationt (in'tri-ka^'shou), n. Entangle- 
ment. 

Intrigue (in-tr^gO. n. [BY. intriguer, to per- 
plex, embroil, intrigue; It. intrieare, in- 
trigare, to perplex, to make intricate; L.L. 
inlrico, intricor, to iuwrap; L. tricar, to trifle, 
to show tricks; tricot, trifles, perplexities.] 

1. The act of plotting or scheming by com- 
plicated and underhand means; a plot or 
scheme of a complicated nature, intended 
to effect some purpose by secret artifices. 

Fawning and intriffue .ind bribery are the means 
usetl to obtain promotion in every branch of the 
state. Brougham. 

2. The plot of a play, poem, or romance; a 
complicated sciieme of designs, actions, and 
events, intenilod to awaken interest in an 
audience or reader, and make them wait 
with eager curiosity for the solution or de- 
velopment. 

Arc we not continually informed that the author 
unravels the web of his intrigue, or breaks the thread 
of his n.ur.atiouT Canning. 

3. Illicit intimacy between two persons of 
diiferent sexes; a liaison; gallantry; liber- 
tinisn^ 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue. 

Anti tiiarriage grown a money league. Srai/t, 

4. t Intricacy; complication. 'Full prospect 
of all the itUrigues of our nature.' Hale. 

Intrl;^ (iii-treg'), v.i. pret. & pp. intrigued; 
ppr. %ntriguing. 1. To form a plot or scheme, 
usually complicated, and intended to effect 
some purpose by secret artifices. 

Russia has never ceased to intrigue in these quar- 
ters. H, 5, Edwards. 

2. To carry on a liaison; to have an illicit 
connection with a person of opjiosite sex. 
Intriguet ([m-tr6g')i v.t. To perplex or 
render intricate. 

(ireat discursists were apt to intrigue aflairs, dis- 
pute the prince's resolutions, and stir uu the people. 

L. Adaisan. 

Intriguer (in-treg^4r), n. One who intrigues ; 
one who forms plots, or pursues an object 
by secret artifices. 

Intriguery (in-treg'd-ri), n. Arts or practice 
of imricue. 

Intriguing (in-treg'ing), p. and a. Forming 
secr^ plots or schemes; addicted to in- 
trigue; given to secret machinations; as, an 
intriguing disposition. 

Intrlguingly (in-treg'ing-li), adv. With 
intrigue ; vrith artifice or secret machina- 
tions. 

lUtrlnBet (In-trlnsT, a. [See INTRINSIC.] 
Closely or intricately tied. ' Bite the holy 
cords a-twain which are too intrinse t’ un- 
loose.* Shak. 

mtrlnBBCal t (in-trin'sB-kal), a. lutrliisical : 
(a) lnhei*ent ; natural ; essentiaL (b) Inti- 
mate. 

He falls into ipitrinseca/ sneie^ with Sir John 
Graham, . . . who dissuaded him Irani marriage. 

fS%itton. 

UitrlnBacatfkt bitrlnsleatet (in-trin*sc- 
k&t, in-trin*Bi-kat), a. [See Intrinsic, 
and comp. It intHnsecato, infriniricafo. ] 
Entangled; perplexed. 

Come, thou mortal wretch. 

With thy sharp teeth tliis knot intrinsica/e 
Of life at once untie. Siurh. 

IntrlnBlct Zntrlnaieal (in-trin*sik, in-trin^- 
sik-al), a. [L. intrinsccus— intra, inwards, 
in. in, and seeus, from root of sequer, to 
follow. It was formerly written Jntrin- 
secaf.] 1. Inward: Internal; hence, essen- 
tial : Inherent ; true ; oennlne ; reil ; not 
apparent or accidental; as, the intrinsic 


oh, cAain; dh, Bo, loeA; g, go; J,Job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, siny; TH, fAen; th, tiUn; w, trig; wh, whig; xh, ame.-^See Key. 
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Yidue of gold or diver; the wUrinsie merit ! 
of an action ; the intrifutic worth or good* | 
ness of a person. 

He was better qualified than they to estimate Justly ; 
the intrinsic value of Grecian pliilosophy and rctinc- , 
went. ! 

2 .t Intimate; closely familiar.— 8 . In ScoU | 
law, a term applied to circumstances sworn 
to by a party on an oath of reference, so 
intimately connected with the point at issue 
that they make part of tlie evidence af- 
forded by the oatli, and cannot be separated 
from it. 

Intrinsic t (in-trln'sik), n. A genuine or 
essential quality. Warhurton. 

Intrinsic^ Soe intrinsic. 

Intrinsicality (in-trin' 8 ik-al"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being Intrindc; essentiality. 
Intrinsically (in-trin'sik-al-ll), adv. In- 
ternally; in its nature; really; truly. 

A lie is a thing absolutely and intrinsuatty evil. 

South. 

Intrinsicalness (in-triu'sik-abnes), n. The 
quality of being intrinsical 
Intro (in'trd). A Latin adverb, used as an 
Engli^ prefix, and signifying within, into, 
in. 

Introcession (in-trd-se'shon), n. [Prefix 
intro, and eeasum.] In med, a depression or 
sinking of parts inwards. 

Introduce (in-tr 6 -dus')t v,t. prot. A pp. m- 
trodiicfid: ppr. introdneintj. [L. introdueo^- 
intro, within, and dueo, to lead. See also 
Dukr.] 1 . To lead or bring in ; to conduct 
or usher in; as, to introduce a person into 
a drawing-room; to introduce foreign pro- 
duce into a country. — 2. To pass in; to 
put in; to insert; as, to uitroduce one's 
finger into an apertunr — 3. To make known, 
as a person : often used of the action of a 
third party with regard to two cdhers ; to 
bring to be actiuainted ; to present : often 
with reficxivo pronoun ; as, to intrmluce a 
stranger to a pcrscui; to introduce a foreign 
minister to a prince ; to introduce one's self 
to a person. 

Mr. Burke, one day. in the vicinity of the Hou.se of 
Conunoiis. introduced him to a nobleman. Prior. 

4. To bring into use or practice ; as. to in- 
troduce a new fashion or a new remedy for 
a disease ; to introduce an improved mode 
of tillage. 

He shall introduce a new way of cure, preserving 
by theory as well as practice. Sir T. Prowne. 

5. To produce; to cause to exist; to induce. 

Whatsoever introduces habits in children deserves 
the care and attention of their govcniors. Locke. 

6 . To bring forward with preliminary or 
preparatory matter ; to open to notice ; as. 
he introduced the subject with a long pre- 
face. — 7. To bring before the public by 
writing, discourse, or exhibition ; as, to tn- 
troduce a now character on the stage. 

Introducer (in-trd-dU8'C*r), n. One who in- 
troduces. 

Whoever the introducers (of drinking to exces.s) 
were, they have succeeded to a miracle. SToift. 

introduett (in-trC-dukt'), v, t. To introduce. 
Caxtan, 

Introduction (in-trd-duk'shon). n. [L. tu- 
troduetio, introductionis, from introduce. 
See INTROPUCK.] 1. The act of conducting 
or ushering into a place; the act of making 
persons known to each other; the act of 
bringing into notice, practice, or use ; the 
act of putting in or inserting; as. the in- 
troduction of one stranger to another ; the 
introduction of new matter into a book. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had pursued the 
introduefion of the liturgy and the canons into Scot- 
land with great vehemence. Clareiuion. 

2. Tlie part of a book or discourse which 
precedes the main work, and in which the 
author or speaker gives some general ac- 
count of his design and subject; a preface 
or preliminary discourse. — 3. A treatise, 
generally less or more elementary, on any 
branch of study; a treatise introductory to 
more elaborate works on the same subject; 
as, an irUtoduciion to botany. 
Introductlve (In-trfi-duk'tiv), a. Serving 
to introduce; serving as the means to bring 
forward something; introductory: some- 
times followed by cf; as, laws introduelive 
qf liberty. South. 

Introductlyely (in-tr 6 -dokaiv-li), adv. In 
a manner serving to introduce. 
Introductor (in-trfi-dak't 6 r), n. [L.] An 
introducer. Oibhen. 

Introduetorl]y(ln-trO-diik'to-rl-li},ade. By 
way of introduction. Baxter. 
Introductory (In-trO-duk^to-ri), a. Serving 
to introduce something else; previous; pre- 


fatory; preliminary; as, introductory re- 
marks; an introductory discourse. 
IntrodUCtregg (In-trd-duk'tres), n. A female 
who introduces. 

Introflexed (In-trO-flekst'), a. [Prefix intro, 
within, to the inside, and ./Tesred.] Flexed 
or bent inward. 

IntrogresBion (in-tro-gn/shon), w. [^m 
L. introgredior, introgressus, to enter— infro, 
within, and gradior.io go.] The act of go- 
ing in ; entrance. Blount. 

In&oit (ln-tr 6 'ltX n. [L. introitm, from 
introeo, to enter -tnfro, into the inside, and 
eo, to goj In the Jt. Oath. Ch. the entrance 
or beginning of the mass; a psalm or a pass- 
age of Scripture sung or chanted while the 
priest proceeds to the altar to celebrate 
mass : now used for any musical composi- 
tion designed for opening the church ser- 
vice or for the service generally. 
IntromlSBiOll (in-tro-mi'sUon), n. f Krom^ L. 
intromitto, introtnismw, to send into. See 
INTR 9 MIT.] 1. The act of sending in, or of 
allowing to go in; admission. 'A general 
intromission of all sects and persuasions into 
our communion.' South.-- 2. The act of in- 
troducing or inserting.- 8 . In Scots law, an 
iuterineddling with tlie effects of another ; 
the assuming of the possession and manage- 
ment of property belonging to another, either 
on It^gal grounds or witliout an^ authority : 
in tho latter case it is called vicious intro- 
mission. The term is also applied to the 
ordinary transactions of an agent or subor- 
dinate with the money of his superior; as, 
to give security for one’s intromissions. 
Intromit (iii-trd-mit'), v.t. pret. A pp. intro- 
mitted; ppr. intromitting. [L. intromitto - 
intro, within, and mitto, to send.] 1. To 
send in; to put in.— 2. To allow to enter; to 
be the medium by which a thing enters. 

Glass in the window infrotnits lit^iit. witlnnit cold, 
to those in the room. Holder. 

Intromit (in-tro-mito. v.i. In Seats law, to 
intermeddle with tho effects of another. 

We iniromitted. as Scotch law phrases it, with 
many fieittly affairs. De Quutcey. 

Intromittent vin-trfi-init'ent), a. [See In- 
tromit.] Throwing or conveying into or 
within. 

Intromitter (in-trO-mit'^r), n. One who 
intromits; an intermcddler. Sir W. Scott. 
Intropression (in-trO-pre'shon). n. [L. in- 
tro, within, aii<l pressw, pressionis, a press- 
ing.] ITessuro acting within; internal 
pressure. [Rare.] 

Introreception 0 *n'trd-r§-sep''shon). n. 
[Prefix intro, within, and reception.] The 
act of receiving or ailniitting into or within. 
Hammond. • 

Introrso (In-trors^, a. [L. introrsum, in- 
wards, contr. for intro verttum— 
intro, within, to the inside, and 
versus, pp. of verto, to turn.] 

Tume<l or facing Inwards: a 
term used in describing the di- 
rection of bodies, to denote 
their beins turned towards tho 
axis to wnich they appertain; 
thus, in most plants the anthers 
are introrse, their valves being 
tunie<1 towards the style. The 
cut shows the introrse anthers 
of the common grape-vine (Ft- 
tis vinifera). 

Introspect (in-trO-spekt'), v.t. [L. tnfro- 
spicio, introspecium inJtro, within,' and 
speeio, to look.] To look into or within; to 
view the inside of. 

Introspection (in-trO-spek'shon); n. The 
act of looking Inwardly; a view of the inside 
or interior; examination of one's own 
thoughts or feelings. 

I was forced to make an intros/ection into tny own 
mind. Dryden. 

IntrospecUye (in-trO-spek'tiv), a. Inspect- 
ing within ; viewing inwardly ; examining 
one's own thoughts or feelings. 
Introsnmet (in-trd-sfim'), v.t, [L. tnfro, 
within, and sumo, to take.] To suck in; to 
absori). Evelyn. 

Introsnsoeptfon (iBHre-sus-sep^'shon), n. 
[L. intro, intus, wlUiin, and suse^tio, sus- 
eeptionis, a taking up or in. 1. Tlie act of 
receiving within. 

The person is corrupted by the iuiresusee/fisn of 
a nature which becomes evil thereby. CoUridgt. 

2. In anaf. intussusception (which see). 
Introyenleiit (In-trC-vfi'ni-ent), a. (L. in- 
troveniens, introvenientis, ppr. of inirovenio, 
to come in— tnfre, within, and vonio, to 
coma.] Coming in or between; entering. 
[Rare.] 





Introversion (In-trO-v^r'shon), n. The act 
of Introverting, or the state ox being intro- 

This iutm*ersloH of my fiiriilties, wherein I regard 
my soul as the image of her Creator. Berket^, 

Introvert (in-tro-vdrt'), v. t [L. intro, with- 
in, and verto, to turn.] To turn inward. 
*Uls awkward gait, his introverted toea* 
Cowper. 

Intrude (In-trfidO, V.i. pret A pp. intruded; 
ppr. iuiruding. [L. intrudo^xn, in, into, 
and trudo, to thnist] To thrust one’s self 
forwardly or unwarrantably into any place 
or position ; to come or go in without invi- 
tation or welcome ; to force one's self upon 
others; to encroach; to enter unwelcome or 
uninvited into company ; as, to intrude on 
families at unseasonable hours. 

Intrude (in-trbdO> v.t 1. To thrust in, or 
cause to enter without right or welcome : 
often with the reffexlve pronoun; os, to in- 
trude one's seif into a company.— 2.t To 
force or cast in. OreenhUl—3. In geol. to 
cause to penetrate, as into fissures or be- 
tween tho layers of rocka 
Intruder (in-trbd'dr), n. One who intrudes; 
one who thrusts himself in, or enters where 
he has no right or is not welcome. 

They were but intruders upon the possesion during 
the minority of the heir. Sir y. Davies. 

They were all strangers and intruders. Locke. 

Intrudreeat (in-trbd'res), n. A female who 
intinides. Fuller. 

Intrunkt (in-trungko, v.t. To inclose as In 
a trunk; to encase. 

Had eager lust intmnked iny conquered soul, 

1 had not buried living Joys in death. Ford. 

Intrusion (in-trb’zhon), n, [L.!*. intrusio, 
intruswnis, from L. intrude, intnuum, to 
thnist in. 8 co INTRUDE.] The act of in- 
tni cling ; the act of entering into a place or 
state without invitation, rl^t, or welcome; 
entrance on an undertaking unsuitable for 
tlie person. 

Why thU intrusion f 

Were not iny orders that 1 should be private f 

Addison. 

Many excellent strains have been Jostled off by tlie 
intrusions of poetical fictions. 

Sir r. Browfte. 

It will be .said, I handle an art no way suitable 
either to iiiy etnployinent or fortune, aiicf so stand 
ch.^rged with intrusion and impertinency. 

Sir/f. trotiofi. 

Hpecifically, (a) In law, an unlawful entry 
into lauds and tenements void of a possessor 
by a person who lias no right to the same, 
(b) In the Scottish Ch. the settlement of a 
pastor in a church or congregation contrary 
to Uie will of the people or without their 
consent, (c) In geol. the penetrating of one 
rock, while in a melted state, into fissures, 
Ac., of other rocks. 

Intxualonal (in-trb'zhon-al), a. Of or be- 
longing to intnision: noting intrusion. 
IntrusloxiiBt (in-trazhon-istX n. One who 
intrudes or who favours intrusion; espe- 
cially, one who favours the settlement of a 
pastor in a church or congregation con- 
trary to the will of the people or without 
their consent. 

Intrusive (in-trb'slv), a. Thrusting In or 
entering without right or welcome; apt to 
intrude. 

I.et me shake off the intrusive caret of day. 

Thomson. 

-—Intrusive rocks, in geol, rocks which have 
been forced while in a melted or plastic 
state into fissures or between the layers 
of other rocks. 

Intrusively (in-triyslv-ll), adv. In an in- 
trusive manner; without welcome or Invi- 
tation. 

Intru 8 lveneB 8 (in-trb'slT-nes),n. The state 
or quality of being intrusive. 

Intrustb Entrust (In-trusV, en-trusV), v.t 
To deliver in trust: to confide to the core 
of; to commit with confidence: with the 
thing as object and to before the person, or 
person as object and unth before the thing : 
as, to intrust money or goods to a servant 
or a servant with money or goods. * Who 
are careful to improve the talents they are 
intrusted withal.^ Bp. WUkins. 

If a perfect character could be found, absolute do- 
minion intrusted to hli hands would be by Aur the 
best government for the country. Brougham. 

^Intrust, Commit, Consi^ See ComilT. 
Intuite (in^til-f t), V. t To perceive by intui- 
tion: to envisage. H. Spencer, [Rara] 
Intuition (in^-Fshon), ft. [Fr., from L. in* 
itieor, intuitus, to look upon, to oontem- 

S late, to consider— in, in, upon, and tueor, 
» look.] 1 . A looking on; a sight or view; 
hence, a regard to; an aim. 

What, no resection on a rewardi He miglit have 


FSte* fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; note, not^ mOve; iObe, tub, bull; ’ oil, pound; tt, 80. abune; y, Sc. fep. 
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had an at It, as the en^ouroH'citicnt, though 

not the cause, of his imlns. FttHer. 

2. In fhUa$, (a) the act by which the mind 
percefvei the agreement or disagreement of 
two ideas, or the truth of things, imme- 
diately, or the moment they are presented, 
without the intervention of other ideas, or | 
without reasoning and deduction. Intui- 
tion is the most simple act of the reason or 
intellect, on which, according to Locke, de- 
pends the certainty and evidence of all our ; 
knowledge, which certainly every one finds 
to be so great that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore cannot require, greater. In the 
philosophy of Kant the term intuition is 
used to denote the single act of the sense 
upon outward objects according to its own 
laws. 

This spiritual iniuttioH, an inheritance from the 
mystics, was really the of Kant, having 

the same functions and fulfilling the saine ends, flis 
(Berkeley's) spiritual intuition is never absent. It 
enables niin to know that substance means just self, 
finite and divine, and that causality just means self, 
acting and working. Scotsman newsfia^r. 

(&) Any object or truth discerned by direct 
cognition; a first or primary truth; a truth 
that cannot be acquired by, but is assuiuod 
in experience. 

Intuitional (in-ta rshon-al), a. Pertaining 
to, derived from, or characterized by intui- 
tion; intuitive. Eclee. Rev. 

Intuitionalism (in-tfi-i'shon-al-izm), n. In 
metaph. the doctrine that the perception of 
truth is from intuition North Brit. Rev. 
Intuitive (In-tfi'it-iv), a. [Fr. intuitif, in- 
tuitive. See Intuition.] l. Perceived by 
the mind immediately without tlie inter- 
vention of argument or testimony; exhibit- 
ing truth to the mind on bare inspection; 
as, intuitive evidence.— 2. Received or ob- 
tained by intuition or simple inspection; 
as, intuitive Judgment. 

Immediate perception of the agreement or disa- 
greement of two ideas Is when, by comparing them 
together in our minds, we see their agreement or 
disagreement; this, therefore, is called intnitivc 
knowledge. Locke. 

3. Seeing clearly; as, an intuitive view. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehension 
of things not seen, endeth with the intuitive vision 
of God m the world to come. Hooker. 

4. Having the power of discovering truth 
without reasoning. * Intuitive intellectual 
Judgment.* Hooker. *The intuitive force 
of the imagination.’ Dr. Caird. 

Whence the soul 

Reason receives, and reason is her being. 

Discursive or intuitive, Aiilton. 

Intuitively (m-tfilt-lv-li), adv. In an in- 
tuitive manner; without reasoning; as, to 
perceive truth intuitively. 

God Almighty, who sees all things intuitixfely^ 
does not want logical helps. Baker. 

Intumesoe (in-tfi-mesO^ v.i. [L. intumeeco^ 
in, and tumeseo, to begin to swell, incept, 
of tumeo, to swell.] To enlarge or expand 
with heat; to swell. 

In a higher heat It intumesces and melts into a yel- 
lowish black mass. A'inonn. 

Intumeecenoe (in-tfi-mes'ens), n. [See IN- 
TUMESCE.] * The state or process of swelling 
or enlarging with heat; expansion; tumidity; 
a swollen or tumid mass. 

Had navigation been at that time sufficiently ad- 
vanced to nrnke so long a passage easily practicable, 
there Is litUe reason for doubting but the intumes- 
etHoe of nations would have found Its vent, like all 
other expansive violence, where there was least re- 
sistance. yohnsoti. 

XntumeEOeiUQr (in-tCl-mos'en-si), n. Same 
as /nf umeaeenee. Sir T. Browne. 
Intumulatet (in-tfi'mfi-l&t), v.t. [L. in, and 
fumuio, tumulatum, to entomb, from fu- 
mufua, a mound, a sepulchre. See Tumu- 
lus.] To place or deposit within a tomb or 
grave; to inter or inhume; to bury. *ln- 
terred and intumuiaU* Hdtt. 
lBtumulat6d(in-ta'mfi-l&t-ed),n. anda. [L. 
iniumulatut, unburied— in, not, and iumu- 
latua, pp. of tumulo, to entomb.] Not 
[Rare.] 

IntUXMlUltO (in-tfirl)id-&tX vA To render 
turbid, dark, or confused. [Rare.] 

The confusion of ideas and conceptions under the 
same term painfiilly iniurtidaies his theolray^ 

XutUTvasouiiM^t XUtnxiUBOtiiQyt (in-tfir- ] 
Jes'ens. in-tdr-Jei'ens-lX u. [L. in, and tur- 
piMW, to swell.] A swelling; the action of 
swelling or stato of being iwellad. Sir T. 
Braume. ] 

SutUMt (in-t(bOi a [L. in^ in, and funders, 
fttMMNk to beat, to bruise.] A bruise. * The 
infuse deep.' Spenoer. ] 

XatiifiiiUMgpted(lB^tttS4^ and 


a. In anat. received into, as a sword into 
a sheath; invaginated. 

Intussusception (in'tu8-8U8-8ep"shon), n. 
[See INTROSUSCEPTION.I 1. The reception 
of one part within another. —2 In pathol. the 
descent of a higher portion of intestine into 
a lower one: generally of the ileum into the 
colon. When it takes place downwards, it 
may bo termed proyrewive; when upwards, 
retrograde.— In phyeiol. the act of taking 
foreign matter into a living body; the pro- , 
cess of nutrition, or the transformation of 
^ the components of the blood into the or- 
ganized substance of the vaiioua organs. 
Intwlne (in-twinO, v.t. prot. & pp. intwined; 
ppr. intwining. 1. To twine or twist in or 
together; to wreathe; to entwine: as, a wreath 
of flowers intwined. 

The vest ami veil divine. 

Which wand'ring foliage and rich fluw'rs intwine. 

Dryden. 

2. To surround by a winding course. B. 
Jonson. 

IntWlnament (in-twin'ment). n. The act of 
intwining. 

Intwlst (in-twistO, v. t. To entwist. 

InuendO (in-u-en'do), n. A corrupt spelling 
of Innuendo. 

Inula (in'u-la). n. [L., from Gr. helenion, 
elecampane.] A genus of perennial herbs 
(rarely shrubs), of the natural order Com- 
positfc. containing about sixty species, na- 
tives of the temperate regions of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. They have yellow fiowora, 
the hbads, whidi are sometimes very large, 
growing either singly or more frequently in 


terminal corymbs or panicles. The root of 
one species. Inula Helenium, or elecam- 

S ane, a native of Central and Boiithcrn 
lurope, Siberia, and the Himalayas, which 
is naturalized in some places in England, is 
an aromatic tonic, but is chiefly employed 
in veterinary practice. See Inultn, Ele- 
campane. 

Inulin, Inuline (ln'u-liu]|, n. (CqHiqOs ) A 
peculiar vegetable principle which is spon- 
taneously deposited from a decoction of the 
roots of the Inula Helenium. It Is a white 
powder, and in its chemical proi>ertiea ap- 
pears intermediate between gum and starch. 
Inumbrate (in-um'brat), v.t. [L. inunibro, 
inuuibratum—in, and utnbro, to shade, from 
uiiibm, a shade.] To shade. Bailey. 
Inuncti^t (in-ungkt'ed), a. Anointed. 
Inunction (in-ungk'shoti), n. [L. inunctio, 
inunciionis, from inungo, inunctum, to an- 
rint— in, and ungo, to anoint.] The action 
of anointing; unction. Ray. 

InunctUOBlty (in-ungk'tu-os'l-ti), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and unetiLOsity.] The want of iinc- 
tuosity; destitution of greasiness or oiliness 
which is perceptible to the touch ; as, the 
inunctuosity of porcelain clay. Kirwan. 
Inundant (iR-^iii'dant), a. [L. inundam, 
inundaiUis, ppr. of inundo, to flow upon or 
over. See Inundate.] Overflowing. 

Days, and nights, and hours. 
Thy voice, hydropick Fancy, cmls aloud 
For costly draughts, inundant bowls of joy. 

She9tstone. 

Inundate (in-un'dat or in'un-dat), v.t. pret. 
& pp. inmxdated; ppr. inundating. [L. 
inundo, inundatum— in, and undo, to rise 
in waves, to overflow, from wuia, a wave.] 
1. To spread over with a fluid; to overflow; 
to deluge; to flood; to submerge; as, the 
low lands along the Mississippi are innn- 
dated almost every spring.— 2. To fill with 
an overflowing abundance or superfluity; as, 
the country was once inundated with bills 
of credit.— -S tn. To overflow, deluge, flood, 
drown, overwhelm. 

Inundation (In-un-d&'shon), n. [L. tnun- 
datio, inundationie, from inundo. See In- 
undate.] 1. The act of Inundating or the 
state of being inundated; an overflow of 
water or other fluid ; a flood; a rising and 
spreading of water over low grounds. 

No swelling inundatiou hides the grounds, 

• But crystoTcurreats glide wtchlii their bounds. 

Gay- 

2 An overspreading of any kind; an over- 
flowing or superfluous abundance. * To stop 
the inundalum of her tears.’ Shak. 

Many good towns, through that inundation of the 
Irish, were utterly wasted. Spenser. 

munderstandlng (in’an-d4r-stand'’in^, a. 
fPreflx in, not, and Mndsrstofidttay.] void 
of understanding. ^InunderuUkndxngwovXo.' 
Ptarwn. 

Inurbana (In-dr-bftnO. a. [Prefix in, not, 
and urbane.} Uncivil; uncourteous; un- 
polished. 

lUuxbandly ( in-fir-bin 'liX adv. Without 
urbanity. 


, Inurbaueneas (in-fir-ban'nes), n. incivility, 
i Inurbanlty (in-fir-ban'i-tl), n. [Prefix in, 
‘ not, and urbanity.] Want of urbanity or 
courtesy ; rude, unpolished manners or de- 
portment; incivility. 

Plautus abounds in pleasantries that were the de- 
light of his own and of the following age, but which 
at the distance of one hundred and nity years Horace 
scruples not to censure for their inutwnity. 

{ Beattie. 

Inure (in-flrO, v.t pret. & pp. inured; ppr. 

• inuring. [ Prefix in, and obsol. ure, opera- 
tion, work, whence (as verb) to accustom, 

, from O.Fr. eure. Mod. Fy. oeuvre, from L. 
opera, work. The -tire of this word therefore 
- ure of manure. ] To apply or expose in use 
or practice till use gives little or no pain or 
inconvenience, or makes little impression ; 
to liabituate; to accustom; tlius, a man in-' 
ures his body to labour, toil, and hardship. 
See also tlie obsolete Enuke. 

For Illy inisfurtunes have inur'd thine eye 
(Long before this) to sights of misery. 

Drayton. 

We may inure our.selvc.s by custom to bear the 
extremities of weather without injury. Addison. 

Inure (in-ur'), v.i In lato, to pass in use; to 
take or liave effect ; to be applied ; to serve 
to the use or benefit of ; as, a gift of lands 
ifiuree to the heirs of the grantee, or it in- 
ureg to their benefit. 

Inurement (in-flr'mcnt), n. Tlie act of in- 
uring or state of being inured ; practice ; 
habit. 

Inum (in-fimO, v.t [Prefix tn, and urn.] 
To put in an urn, especially a funeral urn ; 
lienee, to bury; to inter; to intomb. 

The sepulchre 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned. Shak. 

InusltaUon (in-u^zi-ta'^shon), n. [L. m- 
tisitatuH, unusual, uncommon— in, not, and 
usitatug, usual, from usitor, to be in the 
habit of using, freq. of utor, to use.] Ne- 
glect of use; disuse. 

The nuamma; of the male have not vanished by sW- 
usitation. PaUy. 

Inustiont (in-ust'shon), n. IL. inuetio, mun- 
iionie, from inuro—in, ana uro, to bum.] 
The act of burning ; the act of marking by 
burning ; a branding. 

Inutile t (in-u’t!l), a. [L. inutUis—in, not, 
and utUia, useful, from utor, to use.] I'n- 

S rofltablo; useless. * Inutile speculation.' 
\aemx, 

InutiUtF (in-u-til'i-tn, n. iFr. inutUiU, L. 
inutilitas,iron\ inutUig. See INUTILE.] Xho 
quality of being inutile or unprofitable; use- 
lessness; unprofitableness; as, the inutility 
of vain speculations and visionary projects. 

You see the inutiiity of foreign travel. Hurd. 

Inutterable (in-ut'tfir-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and utterable.] Incapable of being ut- 
tered; unutterable. ' All prodigious things, 
abominable, inuiterahle.' Milton. 

Invade (in-vad'), v. t pret & jip. invaded ; 
ppr. invading. [L. invado — in, into, and 
vado, to go. See Wade.] l.t To go into or 
upon; to enter. 

Dissembling as the sea. 

Which now weiars brows as smooth as virgin's be, 
Tempting the merchant to invade his face. 

Beau, FI. 

Which 

Reroiiics a body, and doth then invade 

The state of life, out of the grisly shade. Sfenser. 

2 To enter with hostile intentions; to enter 
as an enemy, with a view to conquest or 
plunder; to attack; to enter by force; as, 
the French armies invaded Holland in 171)3. 

One of Cromwell's chief difficulties was to restrain 
his pikemen and dragoons from invading- by main 
force the pulpits of ministers, whose discourses, to 
use the language of that time, were not savoury. 

Macnuiity. 

8. To intrude upon; to infringe; to encroach 
on; to violate; as, to invade the rights and 
privileges of a people.— A«sai2, Aggault, In- 
vade. See untfer Assail. 

Invade (in-vfid^ v.i To make an invasion. 

In Gau), both the Burgundians and the Visigoths, 
when they severally invaded, took two-thirds and 
left .the Romans the rest. Brougham. 

Idvader (in-v&d^fir), n. One who invades; 
an assailant; an enoroacher; an intruder. 
Invaginate (in-va^jin-ftt), v.t [L. in, in. 
into, and vagina, a sheath.] To sheathe. 
InvaiildllRted (In-va'Jin-fit-ed), p. and a. 
In anat received within anotiier part 
Invagination (in-va’Jin-&’'shon), n. [L. tn, 
and vagina, a sneath.] In anata term syn- 
onymous with Introgfiseeption or Intuggug- 
ception. 

Invalesoenoe t (in-val-es’ens), n. [From L. 
i/nvaiegeeng, invalegeentie, ppr. of invalegeo, 
to beoome strong— Intens., and valegeo. 


oh| ekain; fih, 8a lock; 
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to grow strong, incept from vaUo, to be 
strong.] Strength; health. 
Invaletudlnary nmval>e-tiiil'in-a-ri), a. 
[Prellx tX not, and valetudinary.] Wanting 
health. 

Invalid (iii-va'lid), a. [Prefix not. and 
vfUid: L. invalidiia—int not, and vatid'm, 
strong, from valeo^ to be strong, to avail. ] 
Not valid: (a) of no force, weight, or cogency; 
weak. 

ISut this I urge, 

Admitting motion in the heavens, to show 
Invalid that which thee to doubt it moved. 

Milton. 

(6) In la\e^ having no force, effect, or efficacy; 
void; null; as, an inveUid contract or agree- 
ment. 

Invalid (in'va-led), a. [Directly from Fr. in- 
ralide.] In ill health; InAnii; weak; sick. 
Invalid (iu'va-leil), n. [Fr. inmlitie, L. in- 
valid inf. J A person who is weak and in Arm; 
a person sickly or indisposed: sometimes 
also used in the common French sense of 
one who is disaliled for active service, espe- 
cially a soldier or seaman worn out in ser- 
vice. 

To defend a post of importance against a power- 
ful enemy requires an HUiut ; a <lruiikcn invalid is 
ipialified to hoist a white or to deliver up the 
keys of the fortress on his knees. Jlurkf. 

Invalid (in'va-led), v.t. 1. To affect with 
disease; to render an invalid. 

Mr. nckwick cut the matter short by drawing; the 
inzutlided stroller's arm throuf^h his, and IracHniif him 
away. Dickens. 

*2. To register as an invalid; to enrol on the 
list of invalids In the military or naval ser- 
vice; to give leave of absence from duty on 
account uf ill health. 

Invalid (in'va-led), v.i To consent to be 
invalided or registered as an invalid. 

He had been long suiTering from the insidious at- 
tacks of a hot climate, aud though 'upcatcdly advised 
to invalid^ he never would consent. Marryat. 

Invalidate (In-valid-at), v.t. pret. A pp. tn- 
validated; ppr. invalidating. [From inva- 
lid.] To render invalid or not valid; to 
weaken or lessen the force of ; to destroy 
the strength or validity of ; to render of no 
force or elfoct; to overthrow; os, to invalid- 
ate an argument. 

Three kind words of hers shall invalidate all their 
testimonies. Locke. 

Invalidation (in-va'lid-a"8hon), n. Act of 
invalidating or rendering invalid. *Inva- 
lidationu of their right.' Burke. 
Invalidism (in'va-ied-izm), n. I1ie condi- 
tion of being an Invalid; sickness; inArmity. 
Invalidity (In-va-lid'i-ti), n. [Fr. invalidity. 
See Invalid.] i. Want of validity; want of 
cogency; want of legal force or ofAcacy; as. 
the invalidity of an agreement or of a will. 
2.t Want of health; infirmity. 

He ordered that none who could work should be 
idle ; and that none who could not work, by age, sick- 
ness, or invalidity, should want. Sir tv. Temple. 

Invalidness (in-va'lid-ues), n. Invalidity ; 
as, the invalianess of reasoning. 
InvaloroUB (In-va'lor-us), a. [PreAx in, not, 
and vaUirous.] Not valorous; cowardly. 
Dan. 0*ConneU. [Rare.] 

Invaluable (in-va'lu-a-bl). a. [PreAx in, not, 
and valuable, that may be valued —lit. that 
cannot be valued.] Precious above estima- 
tion; BO valuable that its worth cannot be 
estimated; inestimable. *The glorious and 
invaluable privileges of believing.' Atter- 
(niry. 

The capacity to speak and write well will in future 
years be an invaluable cndowmeriL Dr. Caird. 

Invaluably (in-valQ-a-bli), aefe. Inestima- 
bly. 'That invaluably precious blood of 
the Son of Clod.' Bp. UadL 
Invalued (in-va'lAa), a. Inestimable; in- 
valuable. Maurice. 

Invariability (in-va'ri-o-biri-ti), n. Same 
as Invariableneee. 

Invariable (in-va'ri-a-bl), a. [PreAx in, not. 
and variable.] Not variable; constant in 
the same state; always uniform; immut- 
able; unalterable; unchangeable; as, the 
character and the laws of the Supreme Be- 
ing must necessarily be invariable. * Physi- 
cal laws which arc invariable/ 1$. Taylor. 
Invariable (in-v&'rl-a-bl), n. In math, an 
invariable quantity; a constant 
InvarlableneM (in-va'ri-a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being invariable; constancy of state, con- 
dition. or quality; immutability; unchange- 
ablenesB. 

From the dignity of their intellect ariset the in- 
of their wills. Montague. 

Invariably (In-v&'rl-a-bliX adv. In an inva- 
riable manner; without alteration or change; 
constantly; uniformly; aa. we are bound to 
puraue invariably the path of duty. 


F&te, far, fat, fgU; 


Invarled(ln-va'ridXa. Unvaried; not chang- 
ing or altering. ‘Invaried worda* Bladt- 
ufall 

Invasion (In-v&'zhon), n. [L. invaoio, inva- 
sionis, from invado. See Invade. ] The act 
of invading: (a) a hostile entrance into the 
possessions ox another; particularly, the 
entrance of a hostile army into a country 
for tlie purpose of aoncmest or plunder or 
the attack uf a military force; as, the north 
of Knglaiid and south of Scotland were for 
centuries subject to invaeian, each from the 
other. 

The nations of the Ausonian shore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour from afar 
Of urinetl tn7utsion, and embrace the war. Drydeti. 

An attack on the rights of another; in- 
miigc iiient or violation, (c) The approach 
of anything hurtful or pernicious. 

What demonstrates the plague to be endeinial to 
Hgypt is its invasion and go- 
ing oil at certain seasons. 

Arbuthnot. 

Invasive (in-va'siv). a. 

Tending to invade; ag- 
gressive. ‘Jnvaeive war.* 

Uwde. 

Let other monarchs, with in- 
vasive bands, 

Lessen their people and ex- 
tend their lands. 

Arbuthnot. 

Inveckee (in-vek'e), a. A a chief inveckee. 
heraldic term used by 
ancient authors for double arching. See 
Akcued. 

Invect t (iu-vekt'X V. i. To inveigli. 

Fool that I am, thus to invert against her. 

Deau, 1 *^ FI. 

Invected (in-vekt'ed), pp. in her. the re- 
verse of engrailed, all the points turning 
inwards to the ordinary 
thus borne, with the 
small semicircles out- 
ward to the Acid. 

Invectlont (in-vek'shon), 
n. Invective (which see). 

Invective (lu-vek'tiv), n. 

[Fr., from L. invectioue, 
abusive, from inveho, to 
inveigh. See iNVKiaii.] 

A censorious or vituper- 
ative expression of one 
who inveighs or rails against a person ; a 
severe or violent utterance of censure or 
reproach; sometliliig uttered or written In- 
tended to cast opprobrium, censure, or 
reproach on another : followed by agavnet; 
as. he uttered severe invectives against the 
unfortunate general. 

Young Whig heroes jumped upon clul>-rof)in tables, 
and delivered Aery invectives. Disraeli. 

A tide of fierce 

Imrctive seem’d to wait behind her lips. Tennyson. 
^ Abuse, Invective, See ABUSE.— STN. Fhl- 
lippic, abuse, vitaperation, objurgation. 
Invective (in-vek'tiv)^ a. Satirical; abusive; 
vituperative. 

Satire among the Romans, but not among the 
Greeks, was a biting ifivertivcyocm. Dryaen. 

Invectively (in-vek'tiv-li), adv. In the way 
of invective; satirically; abusively. 

Thus most invectively he plcrceth through 
Tlie lx>dy of the country, dty, court. Shak. 

Inveigb (in-v&Of [L- invehor, to attack 
with words, to inveigh against— tn, into, 
against, and veho. to carry.] To utter in- 
vectives; to exclaim or rail against a person 
or thing; to utter censorious and bitter 
language against any one ; to utter censori- 
ous or opprobrious words: with against. 

All men inveighed against him; all men, except 
court-vassals, op|K>sed aim. Milton. 

InveUrher (in-va'6rX n. One who inveighs 
or ^s; a raller. 

Inveigle (in-v£'g1Lv. A [Norm, enveopfrr, to 
Inveigle, to blind ; Fr. aveuglsr, to blind, 
from aveugle. blind ; Fr. avogblar; It. avo- 
eolare—J*. ao, priv., and oeulus, the eye.] 
To persuade to sometliii^ evil by deceptive 
arts or Aattcry; to entice; to seduce; to 
wheedle. 

Yet have thky many baits and guileful spells. 

To inveigle and Invite the unwary sense. Milton. 

Invaiglnnant (In-va'gl-ment). n.* The act 
of inveigling; seduction to evil; that which 
inveigles; enticement * The inveiglements 
of the world.' South. 

Inveigler (In-vd'gl-^rXfi. One who inveigles, 
or entices, or draws Into any design by arts 
and Cattery. 

Inveil (in-v&l'), v.t [PreAx in, and veU.] 
To cover, as with a veil. 

Her eyes inveiied with sorrow's clouds. Bremme. 

Uivendibility (in-vend^l-bil'T-tiXn. [PreAx 


in, not, and vendibility. ] The state or qua- 
lity of being invendibie; unsaleableness. 
Invendlble (in-vend'i-bl), a. [PreAx tn. not, 
andwndihfr.] Not vendible; unsaleable. 
Invenon (iu-veu'om), v.t Same as 
venom. 

Invent (in-vento, v.t [Fr. inventor; h. in- 
venio, inventum, to oome upon, to And— in, 
upon, and ventb. to come.] l.t To light 
upon; to meet with; to And. 

And vowed never to retume againe 

Till him alive or dead she did utveni. Spenser. 

2. To contrive and produce, as something 
that did not before exist ; os, to invent a 
machine for spinning; to invent gunpowder. 

3. To frame by the imagination ; to excogi- 
tate; to devise; to concoct; to fabricate: 
sometimes in a good sense; as, to invent 
the plot of a poem: sometimes in a bad 
Bonso ; as. to invent a falsehood. 

I say she never did invent this letter; 

This is a man's invendon and his hand. Shah. 

I would invent as bitter-searching terms . . . 

As lean-faced Envy in her loathsome cave. Shak, 

-—IHsctrver, Invent See under INVENTION. 
Inventer (in-vent'6r), n. One who invents; 
an Inventor. 

Inventftil(in-vent'ful)fU. Full of invention. 

The genius of the French nation appears powerful 
only in destruction, and inventfui only in oppression. 

GiJ^d. 

Inventlble (In-vent'i-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing invented; discoverable. 
InventlblenesB (In-vent'l-bl-nesX n. The 
state of being inventlble. 

Invention (in-ven'shon), n. [L. inventio, in- 
ventionis, from invenio, inventum. See IN- 
VENT.] 1. The act of inventing: (a) the act 
of lighting upon, meeting with, or Anding; 
discovery; as, the invention of the true 
cross by St. Helena, (h) The action or oper- 
ation of Anding out something new; the 
contrivance of that which did not before 
exist ; as, the invention of logarithms ; the 
invention of the art of printing; the inven- 
tion of the orrery. 

The labour of invention is often estimated and 
p.'iid on the very same plan as that of execution. 

y. S. MUl. 

(c) The act of excogitating; the act of men- 
tal production ; as. the invention of new 
plots.— 2. That which is Invented: (a) an 
original contrivance; as, the cotton-gm is 
the invention of Whitney; the steamh^t is 
tlio invention of Bell. (6) Something ex- 
cogitated by the mind; a thought; a device; 
a scheme; often a forgery ; Action; falsehood ; 
as, fables are the inventions of ingenious 
men. 

If thou canst nccuse, . . . 

Do it without invention, suddenly. Shak. 

3. The power of inventing ; the faculty of 
thinking and excogitating anything ; that 
skill or ingenuity which is or may be em- 
ployed in contiiring anything new; specl- 
Acally, in the fine arts, muoie, poetry, rhet 
the faculty by which the artist, composer, 
or poet conceives and calls into objective 
existence new creations, with all the ma- 
chinery and accessories of every kind re- 
quisite for their effective exhibition,; the 
creative or imaginative faculty; imagina- 
tion. 

Invention is one of the great marks of genius. 

Sir y. Reynolds. 

Invention, strictly meakingi I* little more than a 
new combinatioil or tnose images which have been 
previously gathered and deposited in the memory. 
Nothing can be made of nothing; he who has laid 
up no materials can prodace no combinations. 

Sir y, Reynolds. 

--Invention, Discovery. Invention differs 
from discovery: it is applied to the oontriv- 
ance and proauGiion of something that did 
not before exist while dieeovery brings to 
light what existed before, but which was 
not known. We are indebted to invention 
for the thermometer and barometer; to die- 
covety for the knowledge of the ishmds in 
the AclAc Ocean, and for the knowledge of 
many metals and minerals not formerly 
known.— inesnffon, ImaqinaXion. Inven- 
tion more properly signines the power of 
combining the details of everyday life, or 
details already familiar, into a probable and 
consistent wholes akin to what we are ac- 
customed to see or hear: imagination is thO 
higher power of oombming elements Into 
new, oonaistent, and elevated oreatiooi. 
Invention sivee ua a picture ^easing from 
Its probability and the aooumey of Its de- 
tails; imagination creates for us a new world, 
undreamed of before. The works of Defoe 
and of many of our tale-writers and novel- 
ists display invention, while those of 8bak- 
ogott or Milton exemplify the power of im- 
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Jnatiofi. — ' Stn. Contrivance, device, fab- 
rication, ezcoffltation. 

Xn^entiOaBt (In-ven^ehus), a. Inventive. 


InTentiOaBt (In-ven^ehus), a. Inventive. 
B. </en«on. 

XnVBntlve (in-vent'iv), a. [Fr. invewtif, In- 
ventive. See INVKMT.] Able to invent; 
quick at contrivance: ready at expedients; 
as, an imentive head or aenius. *He had 
an inventive brain.' Raleigh, 
mvantively (in-vent'lv-li), adv. By the 
power of invention. 

XnventlVBneBB (In-vent'lv-neB), n. The 
faculty of inventing. 

Inventor (in-vent'Cr), n. fL.] One who in- 
vents or finds out something new. 

We but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor, Shak, 

Inventorlal ( in- ven-t6'ri-al ), a. Of or per- 
taining to an inventory. 

Inventorlally (in-ven-td'ri-al-li), adv. In 
the manner of an inventory. 

Inventory (in'ven-to-ri), n. rL. inventarium, 
alist, inventory, from invenio. See Invent. ] 
A list containing a true description, to- 
gether with the values, of goods and chattels, 
made on various occasions, as on the sale of 
goodSftransf er of movables for pecuniary con- 
siderations, decease of a person, Ac, ; hence, 
any catalogue of movables, as the goods or 
wares of a merchant; a catalogue or ac- 
count of particular things. 

There, take an inventory of all 1 have 
To the last penny. Shak, 

Inventory (in'ven-to-ri), v.t pret. <fe]:p. in- 
ventoried; ppr. inventory iruf. [From the 
noun.] To make an inventory of; to make 
a list, catalogue, or schedule of; to insert or 
register in an account of goods; as, to inven- 
tory the goods and estates of the deceased. 

I will give out divers schedules of my beauty: it 
shall be *Mventorieti, and every particle and iiteTibll 
labelled. SMnJt. 

XnventreBB (in-vent'rcs), n. A female that 
invents. 

Cecilia came 

Inventress of the vocal frame. Dryden, 

Inver (In'vCr). [Gaelic, equivalent to Cymric 
aJber, See ABBR. ] Lit. a confluence of 
waters, either of two rivers, or of a river 
wltli the sea. Inver is a frequent element 
in place-names in Scotland ; as, /nvemess. 
/noeraray, /nv^rgordon, /nverurie, Inver- 
lochy. 

If we draw a line across the map from a point a 
little south of Inveraray, to one a little north of Aber- 
deen, we shall And that (with very few exceptions) 
the invers lie to the north of the line and the abers 
to the south of it. This line nearly coincides with 
the present southern limit of the Gaelic tongue, and 
probithly also with the ancient division between the 
Piets and Scots. Isa<ic Taylor. 

InverlBlnillltUde (in-ve'ri-si-mir'i-tfid), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and vervsimiXiJtvde,^ Want of 
verisimilitude; improbability. Coleridge. 
Invormlnation (ln-vCr'min-d"Blion). n. [L. 
in, within, and verminaiLo, verminaiianie, 
a wriUiing pain, the disease called worms, 
f^m vermino^ to have writhing pains, to 
have worms, from vennUt a worm.] In 
med, helminthiasis (which see). 

IdvemaOUlO (in-v6r-nak'fl45), n. [Sp. , from 
tnvierno, winter.] A greenhouse lor pre- 
serving plants in winter. Simmonde. 
l&Verse (in-vCrs'), a. [L invereue, pp. of 
inverto. See Invert. ] Opposite in order 
or relation ; inverted ; reciprocal : opposed 
to direct; specifically, (a) In hot. having a 
position or mode of attachment the reverse 
of that which is usual. (6) In math, oppo- 
site in nature and effect: said with refer- 
ence to any two operations, which, when 
both performed in succession upon the same 

S iianuty, leave it unaltered: thug, subtrac- 
on is inveree to addition ; division to mul- 
tiplioation; extraction of roots to the raising 
of powera A/c.-^Inveree or reefprooaf ratio. 


of poweri» A/c.-^inveree or redproeal ratio, 
in mathn the ratio of the reciprocals of two 
QUfmtities. —/neerse or reeiproeal nropor- 
tUm^ the application of the rule of three or 
proportion in a reverse or contrary order. 

mTesrwelkg ( in-vBrs'll ), adv. In an inverted 
order or manner; in an inverse ratio or 
proportion, as' when one thing is greater or 
less* in proportion as another la less or 
greater. 

mvondoik (in-v^r'^on), n. [L. invereio, in- 
vereimie, from inverto, invereutn See In- 
VBRT.} The act of inverting or the state of 
being inverted: (a) change of order, so that 
l^e last becomes first and the first last; a 
turning or change of the natural order of 


It Is just the iMoertion of an act of parliamont : 
your lordship Srit signed it, and then it was passed 
among tbe lords and Commons. Vryden. 


ch, ekain; 6h, So. lock; g, go; J, /ob; 
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{b) Change of places, so that each takes the 
place of the other, (e) A turning backward; 
a contrary rule of operation; as, problems 
in geometiy and arithmetic are often proved 
by invereitm, as division by multiplication, 
and multiplication by division, (d) In 
gram, a change of the natural order of 
: words ; as, 'of all vices, impurity is one of 
the most detestable.' instead of 'impurity 
is one of the most detestable of all vices.' 
(«) In rhet. a mode of arguing by which the 
speaker tries to show that the arguments 
adduced by an opponent tell against his 
cause and are favourable to tho speaker'^ 
(/) In muHtc, the change of position either 
of a subject, an interval, or a chord, (g) In 
math, a change in the order of tho terms 
of a proportion, so that the second takes 
the place of the first, and the fourth of 
the third, thus, if a:h::e:d; then, by in- 
version b:a::d:c. (A) In geol. tho folding 
back of strata upon themselves, as by up- 
heaval, in such a way that the order of suc- 
cession appears reversed, (i) MUit a move- 
ment in tactics by which the order of com- 
paniesfin line is Inverted, the right being on 
the left, the left on the right, and so on. 
Invert (in-vCrtO, v.t. [L. inverto, to turn in, 
to turn about, to upsot'-in, and verto, to 
turn.] To turn into a contrary direction: 

(a) to turn upside down ; to place in a con- 
trary order or position; as, to invert a cime; 
to invert a hollow vessel; to invert tho 
order of words. 

O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound. 

And crown what X profess with kind event 

If 1 speak true I if hollowly, invert 

What best is boded me to mischief 1 ShaJk. 

(b) In music, to change tho order of, as the 
notes which form a chord, or the parts 
which compose harmony. fc)t To divert; 
to turn into another channel ; to devote to 
another purpose; to embezzle. 


I keystone. Inverted arches are used in foun- 
I daiions to connect particular points, and 
I distribute their weight or pressure over a 


Solyman ch.arged him bitterly with inverting^ )iis 
treasures to his own private use. Knolles. 

Invert (in'vCrt), n. In arch, an inverted 
arch. See under Invertrp. 

Invertant (in-v^rt'ant). p. and a. In her. 
see Inverted, (o). 

Invertebral ( in- vAr'tS-bral ). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and vertebral.] Destitute of a vertebral 
column, as some animals; invertebrate. 
Invertebrata (in-vCr'te-bra''ta), n. pi. One 
of the two great divisions of the animal 
kingdom— the other being the Vertebrata— 
including all animals destitute of vertebrie 
or a backbone. It oomurises five of the six 
sub-kingdoms into which animals have been 
divided in accordance with their i>rimary 
plans of structure or morphological types ; 
viz., the l^tozoa, Ccelenterata, Annuloida, 
Annulosa, and Mollusca. See extract. 

The invertebrata, comprising the Protozoa, Coel- 
enterata, Annuloida, Annulos.i, and Mollusca, arc 
collectively distin^ished by the following points 
amongst others: the body, if divided transversely, or 
cut in two, shows only a single tube containing all 
the vital organs. These organs, in the higher In- 
vertebrata, consist of an alitiirfitary or digestive 
cavity, a circulatory or 'hsetnal * system, and a nerv- 
ous or 'neural' system. The side of the body on 
which the ' haemal' or blood-vascular system is placed 
is called the * haemal as|)ect w'hilst the side of the 
body on which the main masses of the nervous sys- 
tem arc situated is called the * neural aspect.’ When 
there is any skeleton, this is external (forming on 
* exo-skeleton '), and it is really nothing more than a 
hardening of the skin. The litiibs. when pre.sent. 
are turned towards the nSural aspect of the body. 

//. A, Nicholson. 

Invertebrate, Invertebrated (in-v^r'tA- 
brat, in-vdr'tS-br&t-ed), a, [Prefix in, not, 
and vertebrate. ] Destitute of a backbone or 
vertebral chain. See Vertbbkated. 
Invertebrate (in-vAr'tA-brat),n. An animal 
having no vertebral column or spinal bone. 
Inverted (in-v^rt'ed), p. and a. Turned 
to a contrary direction; turned upside down; 
changed in order, (a) In 

her, turned the wrong >r 

way; as, wings when the ] ^ ^ 

points are downward are rm M 
termed inverted, being 
contrary to their usual 

J osition. Termed also W f 

nvertant (6) In bot. 
having tho apex in an op- v ^ 

posite direction to that of 
some ottier thing.iM many Eagle displayed 
seeds, (o) In geol. lying wings inverted, 
apparently in Inverse or 
reverse order, as beds and strata which have 
been upheaved and folded back on each 
other by the intrusion of igneous rocks.— 
Inverted areh, in arcA. an arch with its in- 
trades below the axis or springing line, and 
of which therefore the lowest stone is the I 



Inverted Arches. 

, greater extent of surface, as in piers and 
! the like. 

Invertedly (In-vCrt'ed-ll), adv. In a con- 
trary or reversed order. 

I Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole <ot the 
window of a darkened room, we have a pretty land- 
skip of the objects abroad, invertedty pafnted on the 
paper, on the back of the eye. Derham. 

^avertible (in-v6rt'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being inverted. 

Invertiblet (in-v^rt'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and verto, to tlim. ] Incapable of being 
turned ; inflexible. ' A n indurate and invert- 
ible couBcivnee.' Cranmer. 

InveBt (in- vest'), v.t. [L. investio—in, and 
vestio, to clothe. ] 1. To put garments on ; 
to clothe ; to dress ; to array : usually fol- 
lowed by with, sometimes by tn, before the 
thing put on ; as, to invest one wiUi a robe. 

Then we shall all be invested, reapparelled, in our 
own bodies. Donne, 

2. To clothe, ns with office or authoritv ; to 

S laco in possession of an office, rank, or 
ignity; to adorn ; to grace; to bedeck; as, 
to invest a person with a civil office, or with 
an ecclesiastical dignity. 'Those who are 
invested with publick authority.' Atter- 
bury. 

Honour must 

Not, unar.cotiipanied, impest him only. Shah. 

3. To confer; to give. [Rare.] 

It investeth a right of government. Jiaeon. 

4. Mint to inclose ; to surround ; to block 
up, so as to intercept succours of men 
and provisions, and prevent escape ; to lay 
siege to; as, to invest a town. 

To invest a place is, in fact, to take preparatory 
measures for a blockade or close siege. Stocqneltr, 

5. To lay out, as money or capital, in the 
purchase of some species of property, usu- 
ally of a permanent nature; to vest; as, 
to invest money in funded or bank stock; 
to invest it in lands or goods : in this appli- 
cation it is always followed by in.-—d.i To 
put on; to clothe or attire with. 'This 
girdle to invest’ Spenser. 

InTOBt (in-vest'), v.i. To make an invest- 
ment; as, to invent in railway shares. 
Investlentt (in-vest'i-ent), a. [L. investiens, 
investientis, ppr. of investio. See INVEST.] 
Covering; clothing. 'Its investient shell.' 
Woodioard. 

InveBtigable (in-ves'ti-ga-bl), U. Capable 
of being investigated or searched out; dis- 
coverable by rational search or disquisition. 

In doing evil we prefer a less good before a greater, 
the greatness whereof is by reason investt£^ahle, and 
may be known. Hooker. 

InveBtigable t (in-ves'ti-ga-bi), a. [L.L. tn- 
vestigabilis, unsearchable. ] U niuvestigable ; 
unsearchable. 

InveBt^te (in-ves'ti-gat), v.t pret. A pp. 
investigated; ppr. investigating. [L. t'nrex- 
tigo, investigatum—in, and vestigo, to follow 
a track, to search, from vestigium, a track. 
•See VSSTIQR.] To follow up; to pursue: to 
search into; to inquire and examine into 
with care and accuracy; to find out bv care- 
ful research or examination ; as, to investi- 
gate the powers and forces of nature ; to 
investigate the causes of natural phenomena; 
to investigate the principles of moral duty ; 
to investigate the conduct of an agent, or 
the motives of a prince. 

Investigaie the variety of motions and figures made 
by the organs for articulation. Holder. 

Investigation (ln-ves'ti-R&"8hon), n. [L. tn- 
vesHgatio, inveetigationis, from investigo. 
See iNVBSTfOATai The act of investigat- 
ing; the process of inquiring into or follow- 
ing up; research; inquiry; as, the inveetiga- 
tione of the phUosopner and the mathema- 
tician : the inveet^ations of the Judge, the 
moralist, and the divine. 

Tour travels 1 hear much of; my own shall never 
more be in a strange land, but a diligent inves/iot' 


more be in a strange land, but a di 
lion of my own territories. 

Btn. Examination, inquiry, 
search, scrutiny, research. 


Pope. 

inquisition, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 
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Ikiveitlgattv* (tn-TMTU-gAt-lv), a. Given to 
inveetlsetlon: ourioai and deliberate In re- 
Morohee. 

When money was in his pocket* he was more deli- 
berate and invistii^athH. 

InYe«tigator(in-ve8'tl-gftt-Ar),n. [L.] One 
who inveatigateft or searches diligently into 
a subject. 'An inveitigatar of truth.' 
WhaUhj, 

Investliure (in-Testa-tur)* n. [Fr. See In- 
vest.] 1. The act of investing; tlie act of 
giving possession ; the right of giving pos- 
session of any manor* office* honour, or 
benefice. 

The grant of land or a feud was perfected by the 
ceremony of corporal investiturw or open delivery of 
possession. Biackstong. 

He had refused to yield up to the pope the invtsH* 
tun of bishops. RaUigh, 

2. That which invests or clothes ; invest- 
ment; clothing; covering. 

While we yet have on 

Our gross investiture of mortal weeds. Trntth, 
I.et him so wait until the bright investiture and 
sweet warmth of the sunset are withdrawn from the 
waters. RusJHn. 

InveBtive (in-vesViv). a. ’ Clothing; encir- 
cling. ' Jnv€8tive smoko.' Mir. for Magt. 
Inveatment (in-vest'mont). n. l. The act of 
investing: (a) the act of surrounding, block- 
ing up. or besieging by an armed force. 

The capitulation was signed by the commander of 
the fort within six days alter its investment. 

MarsknlL 

(b) The laying out of money in the purchase 
of some species of property. 

before the investment could be made, a change of 
the market might render it ineligible. Hamilton. 

2. That in which money is invested; as, land 
is the safest i/tpajrfmcnf.—S.f That which in- 
vests or clothes; clothes; dress; habit; vest- 
ment. ' Whoso white inventtnenta figure in- 
nocence.* Shak. 

Investor (fn-vo.st'i^r), n. One wlio invests or 
makes an investment. 

Investuret (fn-vest^ur). n. investment. 
Investnret nn-veat'ur). v.t l. To put into 
possession of an office. 

He hath already investured him in the dukedom 
of Prussia. AscMant. 

2. To clothe. 'Our monks in^oeituntd in 
their copes.' Fuller. 

Siveteracy (In-ve't^r-a-sl). n. The state of 
being inveterate ; the state of being firmly 
established; long continuance; the state of 
being ingrained in one’s nature; firmness 
or deep-rooted obstinacy of any quality or 
state acquired by tliuo ; as. the inveteracy 
of custom and habit; the inveteracy of pre- 
judice. of error, of any evil habit, or of a 
disease. 'The inveteracy of the people’s 
prej udiccs. ' A ddieon. 
mveterate (in-ve'tdr-&t), a. (L. invetera- 
tm, pp. of invetero, to render old— in, and 
vetu$, veterie, old. See Veteran. ] 1. f Old ; 
long established. 

It is an inveterate and received opinion. Bacon, 

% Firmly established by long continuance; 
deep-rooted; obstinate; as, an inveterate dis- 
ease ; an inveterate abuse. ' A long inveterate 
course and custom of sinning.^ South. — 

3. Confirmed In any habit; having habits 
fixed by long continuance: applieef to per- 
sons; as, an inveterate smoker.— 4. Miuig- 
nant; virulent. ' I’erms the most aggravat- 
ing and inveterate.' II. Brooke, 

Inveterate (in-ve't6r-at), v.t. [L. invetero, 
inveteratum, to render old. .See the adjec- 
tive.] To fix and settle by long contmu- 
ance. [Eare.] 

^ An ancient tacit expectation, which had by tradi- 
tion been infused and inveUrated into men's minds. 

_ . . - Bacon. 

Inveterately (ln-ve't6r-At-li). adv. in an 
inveterate manner; with obstinacy; viru- 
lently. 

Inveteratenesa (in-ve^tdr-at-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being inveterate ; ob- 
stinacy confirmed by time; inveter^; as, 
the inveteratenees of a mischiel 'The tn- 
vetenUeneBn of his malice. ' 

Sir T. Browne. 

Inveteratlon (in-ve^t^r- 
fi^'shon), n. \lt. tnpstem- 
tio, inveteraiUmiM, from 
inveUro, See Inveter- 
ate] The act of harden- 
ing or confirming by long 
continuance. Bailey. 

Xnvoxed (in-vekstO, vp. 

In heraldry, arched or 
enarched. 

Invidious (in-vi'di-us), a, (L. invidioeui, 
from invidia, envy, invidue, envious, from 
invideo, to look asicance at. to look malicf- 



A chief invaxed. 


ouBly or spitefullv at- hSu, and video, to see. ] 

1. f Envious; malignsnt 

1 shall open to them the interior secrets of this 
mysterious art withoat imposture or invidious re- 
serve. As«tyw. 

2. t To be envied; enviable; deslnble. 

Such a person appeareth in a far more honourable 
and Mvidious state than any prosperous person. 

iktrrow. 

a Likely to incur or bring on ill-will or 
hatred ; likely to provoke envy. 

Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to give 
the preference to any one of the Grecian heroes. 

Brooms, 

Invidioualy (in-vi'di-us-li). adv. In an in- 
vidious manner. 

l&VidiOUSlieSE (in-vi'dl-us-nesX ». The qua- 
lity of being iniddious. 

Xuvigilaiice, iBvMlBJLoy (in-vi'ji-lans. In- 
vi'jidan-Bi). n. (Pr^x tn. not, and vwilance.] 
Want of vigilance; neglect of watching. 
Inylgort (in-vi'g4rX v,t. To invigorate; to 
animate ; to encourage. Waterhouse. 
Invigorate (in-vKgor-&t). v.t. pret. A pp. tn- 
vigorated; ppr. invMorating. [L. tn, and 
vigor, strength.] To give vigour to; to 
strengthen; to animate; to give life and 
energy to. 

Christian graces and virtues they cannot be, unless 
fed, invigorated, and animated by universal charity. 

dtter^ufy. 

lavlgoratlon (in-vPgor-&"B}ion>. n. The act 
of invigorating or state of being invigorated. 

1 find in myself an appetitive faculty which is al- 
ways in the very height oi activity and tnvigoration. 

Harris. 

Invilef (in-vilO, v.t. fPrefix in, and vUe.] 
To render vile. Daniel. 

InvUlaged (in-vilTajd). a. Turned into a 
village. W. Browne. 

Invincibility (iii-vlu'si-bil"i-ti). n. Same as 
Invinciblenees. 

Thus a happy victory may be gained over invin- 
ability itself. Barrow. 

Invincible (in-vin'sl-bl^. a. [L. invincibilU 
--in, not, and vindbilis, that may be easily 
gained, froiavtnco, to conquer.] Incapable 
of being conquered or subdued ; incapable 
of being overcome; unconquerable; insuper- 
aide ; as, an inviwnble army. ' That tnvsn- 
cibU nation.’ KnoUen. 'The consequence 
of invincible error.’ Locke. 

Invindbleneas (in-vin'si-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being invincible; unconquerable- 
ness; insuperableuosa. 

Invincibly (in-vin'si-bli), adv. In an invin- 
ciide manner; unconquerably; insuperably. 
InviolabUity (in-vi'o-la-bir'i-tiX n. The 
state or quality of being inviolable. ' Ibe 
inviolability of church property.' J, S, Mill. 
Inviolable (In-vi'd-la-bl). a, [L inviolabilie 
— in, not. and violabUis, that may bo injured 
or violated, from violo, to violate.] L Not 
to be profaned; that ought not to be in- 
jured. polluted, or treated with irreverence; 
as, sacred things should be considered in- 
violafde. 'This place inviolable.^ Milton. 

2. Not to be broken; as, an inviolable league, 
covenant, agreement, contract, vow, or pro- 
mise. *A league of inviolable amity. ' Hooker. 

3. Not to be injured or tarnished ; as, ineio- 
lable chastity or honour. — 4. Not susceptible 
of hurt or wound. 

The inviolable saints 

In cubic phalanx firm advanc'd entire. Milton. 

InvioUtbleness (in-vI'O-la-bl-nei). n. Invio- 
lability (which 8ee> 

Inviolably (in-vl'd-la-bli). adv. In an in- 
violable manner; without profanation; 
without breach or failure ; as, a sanctuary 
inviolably sacred; to keep.a promise invUL 
ably. 

Invlolacy (In-vi'd-la-si), n. ,Tlie state of 
being inviolate. [Bare.] 

Inviolate (in-vf'6-l&t), a [L. invUUitui'-- 
in, not, and violatus, pp. of vuAo, to injure, 
to violate.] Unhurt; uiiinjur^; unpro- 
faned; unpolluted; unbroken. 'The invio- 
late sea.' Tennyson, 

But let inviolate uruth be always dear 
To thee. Denham, 

Invlolated (in-vrfi-l&t-ed\ a. Unprofaned ; 
unbroken; unviolated. Ji^yton. 
Invioiately (in-vl'A-lfit-U). adv. In an in- 
violate manner; so as not to be violated; 
without violation. South. 

Inviolatenees (in-vVfi-lit-nes), 9k The qua- 
lity of being Inviolate. 

Invioue (in'vJ-uB), a. (L. Inefiis— ^ not, 
and via, way.] Impassable; untrodden. 
'/nv<ouf ways.’ Huaibras. [Bare.] 
Invloiuaieie(in'vi-us-nes), ft. Stateof being 
invious or impaasabla [Bare. ] 
inviousness and emptiness . . . where alt Is dark 
and unpesieble, os pervioutaeM Is the contrary. 

Dr, IVant {ijio). 


IbVtrllll^ (in-vl-rllT-tlX n, [Prefix in, not. 
and viriSiy,] Absence of manhood; depar- 
ture from manly character. 

It savours of effeminacy and womanish irndrility. 

Inviaeate (in-vislc&tX v.t {JL inSSSSr^ 
viaeatum, to besmear with Dird-lima^-in. 
and viscum, the mistletoe, bird-lime made 
from its berries, whenoealsoffiset'd.] Todaub 
or entangle with glutinous matter. [Bam. ] 

The chameleon's food being Sits It hath in the 
tongue a mucous and slimy extremity, whereby, apon 
a sudden emission, it invisoaiottuad entangletli those 
insects. Sir T, Brinome, 

Ibviaoerate (in-vis’4r-fit), 0.1. [Linvioearo, 
invisceratum, to put Into the entrails— in, 
into, and oiscus, pL vuresm, the internal 
organs of the animal body.] To root or im- 
plant in the interior or deeply. •Invioeer* 
ating this disposition on our nearts,— to love 
one another. Mountague, [Bare.] 
Invlaed (in’vizd), a. Invisible. 

The diamond.— why, twas beautiful and haiiL 
Whereto his invised luropertles did tend. SkeUt. 

[The meaning, inspected, tried,investlgated. 
is also suggested by some commentators.] 
InviaibiU^ (in-^'zi-btt'M-UX n. l. The 
state of being invialble; imperceptibleneas 
to the sight— 2. That which is invisible. 

‘ Atoms and inviaibilitiee.* Landor. 
Invisible (In-vi'si-bl), a. [Prefix in, not. and 
visible.] incapable of being seen; Imper- 
ceptible by the sight 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works Miltm. 

—Invisible green, a shade of green so dark 
as scarcely to be distinguishable from black. 
Invisible (in-vi’zi-bl), n. 1. A Bosiemuiun, 
because not daring publicly to declare him- 
self.— 2. A heretic of the sixteenth century, 
who denied the visibility of the Chnrch. 
InvlBibleness (in-vi'zi-bi-nesX ft- The state 
of being invisible; InvlBlbillty. 

Invlslblv (in-vi'si-bli), adv. in a manner to 
escape tiie sight; Imperc^tibly to the eye. 
mvltton (iti-vi'zhon). n, (mflx in, not, and 
vUeUm.] Want of vision, or the power of 
seeing. [Bare.] 

Invitation (In-vlt-S'shon), n. [L. invUatio, 
invitationis, from invito, invitatum. to in- 
vite.] 1. The act of inviting; solicitation; 
the requesting of a person’s company as to 
an entertainment, on a visit, or the like. 
That other answer’d with a lowly look. 

And soon the gracious invitation took. Dryden 

2. Allurement; enticement 

She gives the leer of invitation. Shah. 

Invitatory (In-vlt'a-to-rl), a. Using or con- 
taining invitations 'The 'Venite,’ which 
is also called the invitatory psalm ' (ttie xev. ). 
Hook. 

Invitatozy (in-vlt'a-to-ri), n. In tho R. Cath. 
Ch, a verse or anthem sung before the 'Ve- 
nite’ or 05th Psalm, and repeated in murt or 
entirely after each verse. This psaua was 
itself called the Invitatory Psalm. 

IBvite (in-vlf), v.t pret S pp. invited; ppr. 
inviting. [L. invito, to invite.] 1. To ask ; 
to request; to bid ; to summon; especially, 
to ask to an entertainment or vlatt; as* to 
invite one to dinner or to a wedding. 

When much company Is ittvited, then be oi sparing 
as possible of your coals. Stoift, 

2. To present temptations or allurements to; 
to allure; to attract; to tempt to oome; to 
induce by pleasure or hope. 'To inveigle 
and invite the unwary sense.' MiUon. 

Shady groves, that easy sleep ipndte. Dryden. 
The people should be In a situation not to invUe 
hostilities. Federotist, yuf. 

-^Call, Invite.Convoke, Summon. See under 
Call.— Syk. To solicit bid, call, summon, 
allure, attraot, entice. 

bivlta (in-vlt% v.i To give invItaUmi; to 
persuade. 

Come. Myrrha, let ue on to the Euphretee; 

The hour invites, the galley is prepared. ‘ 

bivita (In-vIt'X n. An Invitation. (Oenteel 
slang.] 

I have Just got an invite from the Keameys. 

Dtsraett, 

IBvlteilieiltt (ln«vlVment), n. Act of in- 
viting; invitation. 

Nor would 1 wish any friwOrfiim/ of states or friends. 

ChaOmoH, 

Invlter (ln-vlt’4r), n. One who Inviiea. 
IBvitlllg (in-vIVIng), p. and a. Alluring; 
tempting; attraettve: as^ an inviting amuse- 
ment or prospect. 

Nothing is so easy and imdtingm the retost of 
abuse and sarcasm.. ' ' 

IBVttillgt(tn-v1iTngXfi. Invitatloa 
He hath sent me an eamaat atvttinig. 


Fite, fir, fat, fgll; md, met. hdr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; tl, Bo. abiine; 9^ Se. Uy. 
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&lTltl]2|^]y (in-v!t'lii4;41X In an invit* 
ing mannor; In lucdi a manner ae to invite 
or allure; attraotlvely. 

If he caa but dress up a temptatioii to look in- 
the business is done. Mare. 

IbYltllunaiui (in-vlt^ing-neeX n. The qua- 
Utjr inviting ; attractiveness. Jer. 

Ul^tarlilaUe (ln-vl'tri«fl-a-bl}, a. [Prefix in, 
not. and irUnfiable, from vitrify.] Incap- 
able of being vitrified or converted Into 

glass. 

WPOeate (in'vfi-kfttx V.f. pret. dc pp. invo- 
caUd; ppr. invocating. [L. invoeo, Invocat- 
and voeo, to call, vox, voice.] To 
invoke: to call on in supplication; to im- 
plore; to address in prayer. 

If Dagon be thy god. 

Go to hit temple, invceate his aid. Milton. 

Xinrooatlo& (in- vA-k&'shon), n. [L. invoeatio, 
invovationii, from invoeo, to call upon. See 
IHYOOATB.] 1. The act Of Invoking or ad- 
dressing in prayer. ^ Invocation ot the name 
of God.’ Hooker. The form or act of 
calling for the assistance or presence of any 
being, particularly of some divinity; as, the 
invocation of the Muses. 

The whole poem Is a prayer to Fortune, and the 
invocation is divided between the two deities. 

Atidisofi. 

S. In law, a Judicial call, demand, or order; 
as, the imoeoHon of papers or evidence into 
a court -^-Invocation of eainte, in the Church 
of Rome, the act or form of addressing the 
saints that are In heaven, in prayer, suppli- 
cating that they would intercede with God 
and obtain those things of which the sup- 
plicator stands in need or which he desires. 

ulTOOatonr (In'vd-klt-o-rl), a. Making in- 
vocation: Invoking. 

IfLTOloe (in^ols), n. [Fr. envois, things sent, 
goods forwarded, pL of envoi, a sending, a 
thing sent, from envoyer, to send, It. invutre 
— L. in, and via, a rosm, a Journey.] In com. 
a written account of the particulars of mer- 
chandise shipped or sent to a purchaser, 
conoignee. factor, &o., with the value or 
prices and charges annexed. 

UlTOloe (In-vois'), v.t pret. A pp. invoiced; 
ppr. invoieit^. To write or enter in an In- 
voioe 

Goods, wares, and merchandise imported from 
Norway, and invoieed in the current dollar of Nor- 
way. Madison. 

ZnTOka (in-v6k0» v.t pret. A pp. invoked; 
ppr. invoking. (See Invocate.] 1. To ad- 
dreu in prayer; to call on for assistance and 
protection; as, to invoke the Supreme Being; 
poets invoke tlie Muses for asustance. 

That which we dare invoke to bless: 

Our dearest faith : our ghastliest doubt ; 

He, They, One, All. Teun^eon. 

2. To call for solemnly or with earnestness; 
as, to invoke the aid of government.— 3. To 
order; to call Judicially; as, to invoke depo- 
sitions or evidence into a court. 

InYOlttOdl (in-vo^ifi-sel), n. [Dim. of tnvo- 
luOM, invtducrum; Fr. involuoelle.] In hot 
the secondary involucnim or small bracts 
surrounding one of the umbellules of an 
umbelliferous flower, or the florets of a 
capitulum. See out under Ikyolucrb. 

lllYOlUOdllata (hi-yd-lfl'sel-l&t), a. Sur- 
rounded with Involucela 
XllvdlllObUillB (in^O-lfl-seFlumX n. Same 
as Invoiucel. 

lATtfaoral (In-vfl-lfllcral), a. Pertaining to 
an involucruiiL or having an involucrum. 
XnYoluerata» uvoluorated (in-vo-iiaicrat, 
in-v6-Wkrflt-ed), a. Involucred (which see). 

£UY0lliarg(tn-v6-ifl’kto),n. [L., from involve, 
to roll round, to wrap up— iii> and volvo, to 
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roll.] 1. In bol. any ooUeotlon of braoU 
round acluster of flowers. In umbellif erous 
plants it ooniists of separate narrow bracts 
plaosdm a single whorl: Inmanyoompoette 
plant! tbeee organs are imbricated In seve- 


ral rowa The same name Is also given to 
the Buperiiicunibent covering of tlie sort of 
ferns.— 2. In anaC. a membrane which sur- 
rounds or incloses a part, as the pericar- 
dium. 

&lV0luerad(in-v6-lfl1ctod^a. in 6oC. having 
an involucre, as umbels, 4 Kc. 

Inyolucret (m-vO-lflliret)^ n. An invoiucel 
(which see). 

tiiTOlnorum (in-vfl-l&lcrum), n. Same as 
Involucre. 

Uivotuntaxily (in-vo^un-ta-ri-UX In 
an involuntary manner; not prompted by 
the will; not by choice; not spontaneously; 
against one's will 

Duvoluntaxlneia (in-vo'lun-ta-ri-nes), n. 
The quality of being involuntary; want of 
choice or will. 

ZnYOluntaxy (in-vo'lun-ta-ri), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and volufUary.} Not voluntary: 

(a) not able to act according to will or 
choice; unwilling. 

Thu gath'ring number, as it moves along. 

Involves a vast involuntary throng. Po^. 

(b) Independent of will or choice ; as, the 
motion of the heart and arteries is involun- 
tary. (e) Not proceeding from choice; not 
done willingly; opposed to the will; as, a 
slave and a coiuiuered nation yield an tnvoi- 
untary submission to a master. 

Involute (in'v6-lflt), n. [See the adjective.] 
In geotn. the curve traced by any point of a 
flexible and inextensible string when the 
latter is unwrapped, under tension, from a 
given curve; or, in other words, the locus 
of a point in a right line which rolls, without 
sliding, over a ^ven curve, llie curve by 
unwrapping which a series of involutes is 
obtained is said to be their common evoluto, 
and any two Involutes of a curve constitute 
a pair of parallel curves, their correspond- 
ing tangents being parallel, and their corre- 
sponding points, situated on tlie same nor- 
mal. being equidistant. 

biYOlute, Involuted (ln'v6-lflt, inVfl-lfit- 
cd), a. [L. involutue, pp. of involvo. See 
Involve.] l. In hot rolled inward from the 
edges: said of leaves In vernation, or of the 
petals of flowers in estivation.— 2. In zool 
turned inwards at the margin, as the exte- 
rior lip in all the CypresB»: said of the shells 
of molluscs. 

Xnvolutina (in-voFfl-tP'na), il [See Invo- 
lute.) A fossil genus of Foraminifera, of 
the family Lituolidao, from the lias: so 
named from the manner in which the tube- 
like organism is coiled upon itself. 

Involuilon (in-vO-lfl'ahon), n. [L. invo- 
lutio, involutionis, from involvo. See In- 
volve,] 1. The action of involving or In- 
folding.— 2. The state of being entangled or 
involved; complication. 

All things are mixed and causes blended by mutual 
involutions. GlanviUe. 

3. t That which is wrapped or folded around 
anything; an envelope. ' The involution or 
membranous covering.* Sir T. Browne.— 

4. In gram, the insertion of one or more 
clauses or members of a sentence between 
the agent or subject and the verb; a third 
intervening member within a second, ^c.; 
as, habitual falsehood, if we may fudge from 
experience, infers absolute depravity. —6. In 
arith. and alg, the raising of a quantity from 
its root to any power assignea; the multi- 
plication of a quantity into itself a given 

.number of times; thus, 9x2x2=:8. Here 

& the third power of 2, is found by involu- 
on, or multiplying the number into itself, 
and the product by the same number. See 
Evolution, 4.-6. In pathd the resorption 
which organs undeiyo after enlargement ; 
as, the involution of the uterus, which is 
thus restored to its normal slse after preg- 
nancy. 

Xnvolva (In-volvO, v.t pret A pp. involved; 
ppr. involving. [L. involvo— in, into, and 
eolvo, to roll ; cog. B. wdl, n., and toattots.] 
1. To roll up; to entwine; to twine. 

Some of terpent kind, 

Wondrous In length nod corpulence, itevoHmd 
Their snaky folds. Milton. 

2. To envelop in anything which exists on 
all aides; to cover with surrounding matter; 
aa^ to involve in darkness or obscurity.— 
8. To include by rational or logical oon- 
etructlon; to imply; to comprise, as a logl- 
oal consequence. 

We cannot demonstrate these things so as to show 
that tho contrary necasMrily invoives a contradic- 
tion. Titiotson. 

4. To oonneot by way of natural conae- 
qpence. 

Ho knows 

Hit end wMi nine invoivod. Mitten. 


6. To take in; to catch; to conjoin. 

The gath'ring number, as it moves along* 
Involoes a vast Involuntary throng. Popo. 

6. To entangle; to Implicate; as, let not our 
enemy involve the nation in war, nor onr 
Imprudence involve ns in difflculty; extra- 
vagance often involvee men in debt and dls- 
tr^«>-7. To give a complicated or intricate 
structure to. 

Florid, witty, or involved discourses. /.oeke. 

8. To blond; to mingle oonfnsedly. ’ Earth 
with hell to mingle and involve/ MUUn,— 
0. In arUh. and alg. to raise to any assigned 
power; to multiply, as a quantity, into itself 
a given number of times; as, a quantity in- 
volved to the third or fourth power.— in- 
volve, Implicate, Untangle, See under Im- 
plicate. , 

InYOlYedness (in-volv'ed-nesX n. State of 
being involved. 'The invtdvednete of all 
men in the guilt of swearing.' Boyle. 
InYOlYement (In-volv^ent), n. Act of in- 
volving; state of being involved; entangle- 
ment, as in debts. 

lnYUlgaxt(in-vuFgar),v.e. [Prefix in, intern., 
and vulgar.] To cause to become or appear 
vulgar. ' Opened and invulgared mysteries. ' 
Daniel. 

InvQlgar (in-vul'gftr), a. [Prefix in. not, and 
vulgar.] Not vulgar; elegant; refined. 

Judged the ssd parents this lost infant owed. 

Were as im/ulgar u their fruit was fair. Mrayton. 

InYUlnerabllity (in-vurndr-a-biri-ti), n. 
The quality or state of being invulnerable. 
Invulneranle (in-vul^n4r-a-blX a. (Prefix 
in, not. and vidnerable. ] 1. Not vulnerable; 
incapable of being wounded or of receiving 
injury. 

Neither vainly hope 

To be invulnerabU in those bright arms. MiUon. 
2.UnaBsailable, as an argument; able to reply 
to all arguments ; proof against conviction, 
as a person. 

InvuinerableneBB (in-vul^nSr-a-bl-nesX n. 
Invulnerability (which see). 

'InviUnerably (in-vul'uer-a-bli),adv. In an 
invulnerable manner; so as to be secure 
from injury; unassailably. 

Invulnerate (in-vul'n4r-&t), a. [L. invtif- 
neratus—in, not and vulneratue, pp. of 
vulnero, to wound, from vulnue, vulnerie, a 
wound.] Thatisnotorconnot be, wounded; 
unhurt; invulnerable. 

Inwall (in-wgl'), v.t To inclose or fortifjr 
with a wall 

Inward (in’w4rd][, a. [A. Sax. innewearA— 
inne, from prep, in, and suffix -ward.) 1. In- 
ternal; Interior; placed or being within; as, 
inward parts.— 2. In or connected with the 
mind, soul, or feelings. 'An inward and 
spiritual grace.* Com. Prayer.— Z. Intimate; 
domestic; familiar. 

Who knows the lord protector's mind herein? 

Who is most inivard with the noble duke? SMak. 

Inward (in’werdl, adv. 1. Toward the inside; 
toward the centre or interior.— 2. Into the 
mind or thoughta 

Celestial Light, shine inward. MUten. 

Inward (in'wArd), n. l.t An intimate. 

Sir, 1 was oa inward of his. A shy fellow was the 
dulM. Skak. 

2. The inside; part within; especially, In the 

g lural, the inner parta of an animal ; the 
owels; the viscera. 

Wherefore breaks that sigh 
From the inward of theet Sknk. 

8.t pl. Mental endowments; intellectual 
parts; ingenidty; geniua 'Good, wise in- 
mrde.* Chapman. 

Inwardly nnw4rd-ll), adv. In an inward 
manner; (a) in the inner parts; internally. 
Let Benedick, like covered fire. 

Consume away la sighs, waste inweerdty. Skmk. 

(&)In the heart; privately; secretly; as, he 
inwardly repines, (p) Toward the centre; 
as,, to curve inwairdly. (d)t Intimately: 
thoroughly. '1 shall desire to know him 
more inwardly.* Beau. A Ft 
mwardnoN On'^'d-nesX n. 1. The state 
of being inward or internal.— a Intimacy; 
familiarity; attachment 

Yon know my inwardnees and l«ve 
Is very much uato the prince and Claudio. Skak. 

a Internal state. 'The inwardneu of 
things.’ Dr. ff. More. [Bare.] 
iBWWdfl (in'wdrds), adv. Inward; toward 
the Inatda (The adverbs inward and M- 
ivards are used IndUferently.l 
IhweaYfl (In-w4v0t v.t pret mwove; m. ia- 
woven, inwove: ppr. inweaving, [Prefix m, 
and mava.] To weave together; to inter- 
mix or Intertwine by weaving. 

' Down they cast 

Their ctownsOfwaea with amataol and gold. MWhn. 
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IllWlie410n- Wh£10,«. t. [Prefix in, anil wheel ] 
To encircle. 

Heaven's arace wwheeiyt t 
And an eood thoiijj^hts and prayers dwell aoouc ye 1 

Beau. Ft. 

Inwlok (inVik). n. [Prefix in, and Sc. wiek, 
A narrow port or passage.] In the game of 
curling, a station in which the atone stops 
very near the tee after passing through a 
wick. 

Inwit t (in'wi^ n. Mind ; understanding ; 
conscience. Wieklife. 

Inwith (in 'with), prep. Within. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Inwood (in-wud'). V. t. [Prefix in, and wood. ] 
To hide in woods. 

He got out of the river and innwnieti himself !io as 
the ladies lost the marking his s|x>rcfulness. 

inwOPk (in-w*rIO» v l pret. & pp. inworked 
or invfrought; ppr. inworking. [Prefix in, 
and work.} To work in or within. [Rare.] 
Inwork (in- w^rko, v. i. To work, operate, or 
e.xert energy within. 

Inwom (in- w6rn'), p- and a. [ Prefix in, and 
worn, pp. of wear.] Worn or worked into; 
inwrought. * Faiiltiness . . . lung since in- 
worn into the very essence thereof.' Milton. 
Inwove, Inwoven (in-w'ov', in-wov'n), pp. t f 
inweave. 

The dusky strand of Death inwirtfen here 
With dear love's tie. Tennyson. 

Inwrap (in-rap'), v.f. pret. «&pp. inwrapped: 
ppr. inwrapping. [Prefix in, and terap.] 
1 . To cover oy wrapping ; to involve ; to in- 
fold; as, to be inwrapped in smoke or in a 
cloud; to tntorap in a cloak.— 2. To involve 
in difficulty or perplexity; to perplex. 

The case is no sooner made than resolved, if it t>e 
made not inwrapped, but plainly and perspicuously. 

Baeon. 

Inwrap fin-rap'), v.t [Probably for inrap 
--in, ana rap, to seize and bear away, to 
transport Comp, rapt.] To transport; 
to ravish. Spelled also Knwrap. 

For if such holy song 
Imitrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back and fetch the age of gold. Mitten* 

Inwreatke (in-reVH'), v.t pret <fe pp. in- 
wreathed; ppr. inwreathing. (Ihrenx in, 
and wreathe.] To surround or encompass, 
as with a wreath, or with something in the 
form of a wreath. 

Resplendent locks inwreathed with beams. Mitton. 

Inwrought (in-rat), p. and a. [Prefix in, 
and wrought, from work.] Wrought or 
worked in or among other things ; adorned 
with figures. 'Diaper'd with inwrought 
flowers.^ Tennyson. 

lo (f'6), n. pi. Io8 (i'dz). [L.] An exclama- 
tion of Joy or triunmh. 
lodal (i^o-dal), n. [From iodine and alenhol ] 
f()slIIiiO.) An oleaginous liquid obtained 
from the action of alcohol and nitric acid 
on iodine. 

IO<iate(I'od-&t), n. [.See IODTNR.1 Any com- 
pound of iodic acid with a base. The iodates 
form deflagrating mixtures with combus- 
tible matters, and on being heated to low 
redness oxygen gas is disengaged, and a 
metallic iodide remains. None of them 
have been found native. They are all of 
very sparing solubility, excepting the Iodates 
of the alkalies. See lODlO. 

Iodic (1-od'ik), a. Containing iodine; 
as, iodic silver. —/odie add (HI Os), an 
acid formed by the action of oxidizing 
agents on Iodine in presence of water or 
alkalies. Iodic acid is a white semi-trans- 

g arent solid substance, which is Inodorous, 
ut has an astringent sour taste. It is very 
soluble in water, and detonates when heated 
with charcoal, sugar, and sulphur. Deoxid- 
izing agents reduce it partly to hydriodic 
acid, which then reacts upon the remaining 
Iodic acid to form iodine and water. It 
combines with metallic oxides, forming 
salts, which are termed iodatee, and these, 
like the chlorates, yield oxygen when 
heated, and an iodide remains. 

Iodide (i'od-Id), n. A binary compound of 
Iodine, with elements more electro-positive 
than Itself; thus, iodide of sodium, Ac. 
Iodine (I'od-In or !'od-inX n. [Or. iOdii, 
resembling a violet— ion, a violet, and 
eidot, resemblance.] Sym. I. At. wt. 127. 
In ehem. a peculiar non-metallic elementary 
solid substance, constituting one of the 
group of halogens. It exists in the water 
of the ocean and mineral springs. In marine 
molluscous animals, and in sea-weeds, from 
the ashes of which it is chiefly procured. 
At the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere it. is a solid crystalline body. Iodine 
unites readily with chlorine, potassium, 


Ac., with the emission of light and great 
heat It is a non-conductor of electri- 
city, and. like oxygen and chlorine, is a 
negative dectric. Like chlorine, it destroys 
vegetable colours, but with less enemr. 
Its colour is bluish black or jprayish black, 
of a metalUo lustre. It is often in scales, 
resembling those of micaceous iron ore; 
sometimes iu brilliant rhomboidal plates 
or in elongated octahedrona The speciflo 
mvity of solid iodine is 4*1147. At 226* it 
‘ ruses, and enters into ebullition at 347*. 

Its vapour is of an exceedingly rich violet 
; colour, a character to which it owes the 
name of iodine. Tills vapour is remarkably 
dense, its specific gravity being 8 782. Iodine 
has a voiv acrid taste, and its odour resembles 
that of cfilorine. It is an irritant poison; but 
in small doses, and cauUously administered, 
it luis occasionally been of great service in 
certain forms of glandular disease. It is 
very sparingly soluble in water, but dissolves 
copiously in alcohol and in ether, forming 
dark brown liquids It possesses strong 
powers of combination, and forms, with 
the pure metals, and most of the simple 
iiou-metallic substances, compounds which 
are termed iodides. With hydrogen and 
oxygen it forms iodie acid; combined with 
hydrogen it forms hydriodic acid. Starch is 
a characteristic test of iodine, forming with 
It a compound of a deep blue colour. This 
test is so delicate that a solution of starch 
dropi>ed into water containing less than a 
millionth part of iodine is tinged blue by it. 
The great consumption of iodine is in medi- 
cine; it is employed in its pure state, and 
fn the form of iodide of potassium, 
lodlam (I'od-izm), n. In pathoL a peculiar 
morlud state produced by the use of iodine, 
lodlge v.t. pret. A pp. iodized; ppr. 

iodizing. 1. In med. to treat with iodine; 
to impregnate or affect with iodine.— 2. In 
photog. to prepare, as a plate, with iodine, 
lodlzer (I'od-!z-er), n. One who or that which 
iodizea 

Iodoform (f-od'(Vfonn),n. (CHI 3.) A com- 
pound analogous to chloroform, produced by 
the action of alkalies or alkaline carbonates 
on wood-spirit, alcohol, or ether, and also on 
cane-sugar, glucose, gum, dextrin, and other 
albuminous substances, 
lolite (Fo lit), n. [Gr. ion, a violet, and lithos, 
stone. ] A silicate of magnesium, aluminium, 
and iron, a mineral of a violet blue colour, 
with a shade of purple or black, called also 
DichroUe, because the tints along the two 
axes are unlike, and Cvrdierite. It occurs 
in six-sided rhombic prisms. Its varieties 
are the smoky-blue peliom and steinheilite. 
Ion(i'onX n. Oneof the elements of an electro- 
lyte, or cor^ound body undergoing electro- 
lysation. Those elements of an electrolyte 
whicli are evolved at the anode are termed 
aniotw, and those which are evolved at the 
cathode catiotis, and when these are spoken 
of together they are called ions. Thus water, 
when electrolysed, evolves two ions, oxygen 
and hydrogen, the former being an anton, 
the latter a cation. 

Ionian (i-6'ni-anX a. Relating to Ionia In 
Greece, or to the lonians; Ionic. 

Ionic (I-on'ik), a. [Gr. lonikos.] Relating 
to Ionia, or to the Ionian Greeks.— /onte 
order, one of the five orders of architecture. 
The distinguishing characteristic of thts 
order is the volute of its capital In thp 
Grecian Ionic the volutes appear the same 
on the front and rear; being connected on 
the flanks bv a baluster-like form; through 
the external angles of the capitals of the 
corner columns, nowever, a diagonal volute 
is introduced. The Romans gave their 
Ionic four diagonal volutes, and curved 
the sides of the abacus. The Greek volute 
continues the fillet of the spiral along the 
face of the abacus, whereas in the Roman 
its origin is behind the ovolo. In the mod- 
em Ionic capital the volutes are placed 
diagonally, and the abacus has its sides 
hollowed out The shaft, including the base, 
which is half a diameter, and the capital to 
the bottom of the volute, generallv a little 
more, is about nine diameters high, and 
may be fluted in twenty-four flutes, with 
fillets between them; these fillets are semi- 
circular. The pedestal is a little taller and 
more ornamented than the Doric. The bases 
used with this order are very various. The 
Attic base is very often used, and with an 
astragal added above the upper torus makes 
a beautiful and appropriate base. The cor- 
nices of this order may bo divided into 
three divisions — the plain Grecian oor- 







Ionic Order. 


nice, the dentil comioe> and the modilllon 
comice. The best examples of the Ionic 
order are the temple on tlie llissus, those of 

Minerva Polias 
and Erechthe- 
us in the Acro- 
polis, and the 
aqueduct of 
Hadrian tit 
Athens ; the 
temple of For^ 
tunaVirilis and 
the Coliseum 
at Rome. The 
boldness of the 
capital, with 
the beauty of 
the shaft, 
makes it eligi- 
ble for por- 
ticoes, fron- 
tispieces, en- 
trances to 
houses, Ac. — 
Ionic dialect, a 
dialect at the 
Greek language 
used in lonio. 
•^-/onie/oot, in 
pros, a foot con- 
sisting of four 
tyllables,either 
two short and 
two long, or two 
long and two short— /onio metre, a metre 
consisting of Ionic feet Ionic mode, in 
music, an airy kind of music. Reckoning 
from grave to acute, it was the second of 
the five middle modeB.— Ionic sect or school, 
A sect or school of philosophers founded by 
Thales of Miletus in Ionia. Their distin- 
guishing tenet was, that water is the prin- 
ciple of all natural things. 

Ionic (I-on'ik). n. In pros, (a) an ionic foot 
(6) An ionic verse or metre, 
lonidlum (I-on-1'di-um), n. [Gr. ibti, a vio- 
let. and eidos, resemblance.] A large genus 
of subtropical American plants, lielonging 
to the nat. order Violacoie. I. parviflorum 
is used by the Spanisn Americans, and /. 

S by the Brazilians, as a substitute for 
iuanba. The so-called white ipeca- 
cuanha consists of the roots of I. Ipeea- 
cuanha. 

Iota (I-O'ta), n. [Gr. idta.} Primarily the 
name of the Greek letter i, which in con- 
tractions Is often indicated by a sort of dot 
under another letter (as w); hence, a very 
small quantity; a tittle; a jot. 

You will have the goodness then to put no stuffing 
of any description in my coat; you will not pinch me 
an tata tighter across the waist than is natural to that 
part of tny body. Lard Lptton. 

I O U (T fi fi). I owe you.] A paper 
having on it these letters, followed by a 
sum, and duly signed: in use as an acknow- 
ledgment of a debt, and taken as evidence 
thereof. 

Ipecaonanlia (l-p8-kak'fi-an"a), n. [The 
Brazilian name.] An emetic substance, of a 
nauseous odour and repulsive bitterish taste, 
the dried root of several plants of the nat. 
order Rubiacen growing in South America. 
All the kinds have nearly the same ingre- 
dients, but differ in the amount of the active 



Ipecacuanha Plant {Cephaelis ipecacuanha). 

principle which tliey contain. The best is 
the annttlated, yielded bv the Cephaelis Ipe- 
cacuanha, a small shrubby plant, a native 
of Brazil, New Granada, and other parts of 
South America. Of this sort there are three 
varieties, namely, the brown, red, and gray 
or gray-white, called also greater annulated 
ipecacuanha* As this is the only sort leut 
from Rio Janeiro, it is sometimes called 
Brazilian or Lisbon ipecacuanha. The root 
is hard, braaks short and granular (not 
flbrousX exhibiting a reslnoua, waxy; or fir- 
inaoeone Interior, white or grayiui. Ipe- 
cacuanha Is also obtained from the plants 
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Pgyeholria $metiea, a native of New Gran- 
ada, and Riehardtonia Bedbra, a Brazilian 
plant The dust or powder of ipecacuanha, 
applied to any mucous surface, causes ir- 
ritation and increased secretion from the 
part. It is chiefly employed to excite the 
stomach either to augmented secretion, or 
to invert its action and produce vomiting. 
It is also capable, by being combined with 
other substancea of being directed to the 
skin, and producing increased perspiration, 
as In the well-known Dover’s powder. When 
given in very small doses it improves the 
ind digestive powers; In 


appetite 
what lai 


.a some- 

larger dose it acts on the intestines, 
and in a still larger, from 15 to 20 grains, it 
occasions vomiting. The roots of other 
plants are used in tropical countries as 
emetics, and are often termed ipecacuanha. 
The name of American ipecacuanha is given 
to the Euphorbia Ivecacvanha^a plant which 
grows in sandy places in North America. 
It is emetic, purgative, diaphoretic; but apt 
to produce nypercatharsis. 

Ipooragit n, Hipimcras. Chaucer, 



sisting of twining prostrate, or rarely low 
and erect herbs, with entire, lobed, or di- 
vided leaves, and usually large showy flowers 
growing in small cymes (or rarely singly) in 
the axils of the leaves. They are widely 
distributed in warm regions, a few occurring 
in North America and in extra -tropical 
Africa and Australia. The species of most 
importance is /. purga, which yields the 
]alap of commerce. See Jalap. 

Ipse dixit (ip'se diks'it), n. [L . , he himself 
said.l Amereassertion without proof. 'To 
acquiesce in an ipee dixit ’ Whately. 

Zr-. A form of the prefix In (which see). 
lraoimd(i’ra-kund),a. [L.fracu?idus, angry.] 
Angry; irritable: passionate. Carlyle. 
Iranian (i-rft'ni-an), a, Belating or per- 
taining to /ran, the native name of Persia; 

Indo- 
Per- 


ivi. I’arsi or Pazend, and 
cognate tonguea The word is derived from 
the l<»eudary history of the Persian race 
given In Firdusi's Book qf Kitige, according 
to which Iran and Tur are two of three 
brothers, from whom the tribes Iran (Per- 
sians) and Turan (Turks and their cognate 
tribes) sprang. 

Iraaoinility (i-ras'i-biP'i-ti). n. [From iras- 
cible.] The quality of being irascible or 
easily excited to anger; irritAility of tem- 
per. 

The ireueibUtiy of this class of tryants is generally 
exerted upon petty provocations. yohmon. 

Irascible (l-ras'i-bl), a, [L. traseihUis, from 
iraseor, to be angry, from ira, anger.] Sus- 
ceptible of anger; easily provoked or in- 
flamed with resentment; irritable; as, an 
irascible man; an irascible temper. ’Irasdbte 
passions.’ ArbuthTioL 

Irasoibl 0 neBS(i-ras'i-bl-nes),n. Irascibility 
(which see). 

Iraioibly (i-rasl-bli), adv. In an irascible 
manner. 

Irate (i-r&t'), a. [L. iratus, angry, from 
iraseor, to be angry.] Angry; enraged; in- 
censed. ’Some irate remonstrance.^ Dick- 
ens, 

Here his words failed him, and the iraft colonel, 
with glaring eyes and purple face . . . stood . . . 
speechless oefore his young enemy. Thackti-ay, 

Ire(l^.n. [O.Fr.,fromL. fra, wrath.] Anger; 
wratn; keen resentment 

Thus will persist, relentless In his irt, Dryden, 

Ireftll (lr^fql)i ts. Fall of ire; angry; wroth. 
’ The itefm bastard Orleans. ’ Shak. 


being ireful; wrath; anger; fury. Wicklife. 

Zroauroh (I'rfin-UrkX n. Same as Birenareh 
(which see). 

Irene (i-ri'ndXfi. rGr.eirend, peace.] l.The 
Greek goddess of peace.-* 2. ‘ 

small pf 


Greek goddess 

planets or asteroids between the orbits 


One of the 


of Mars and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. 
Hind, 20th May, 1861. 

XrenialreniosLKl-ren'ik.I-ren’lk-alXa. [Gr. 
sMns, peace. ] Peaceful ; promoting or 
fitted to promote peace; pacific. 

Ilow meek his temper was, his many imtieai 
tracts do show. Prtf, te Bp, HalFs Rtm, 

Zrenieon (f-ren'i-konx n. [Gr. efrSniitot, 
eirsniken, pbaceful, from sfWbiS, peace.] A 
prdposttton, scheme, or arrangement de- 
eigned for peace, especially in the Ohnroh. 


They must, in all likelihood (without any other 
ireHicoH)t have restored peace to the Church. 

S^uih, 

Irostona (Ir'stdn), n. in mining, a general 
term for any hard rock. Ansted. 

Irian (i'ri-an), a. In anat of or pertaining 
to the iria 

The iris receives the irBin nerves. DungiUon. 
Iridsm (I'ri-slzm), n. An Irish mode of ex- 
pression; a blunder; a bull; any Irish pecu- 
liarity of behaviour. 

Irldaoess (I-rid-a^se-S), n. pi, [See IRIS.] A 
natural order of endogenous plants, usually 
with equltant leaves, but more particularly 
characterized by having three stamens with 
extrorse anthers and an inferior ovary. 
They are principally natives either of the 
Cape of Good Hope or of the middle parts of 
North America and Europe. The iris and 
crocus are representatives of the predomi- 
nant northern form of the order, as Gladio- 
lus and Ixia are of the genera prevalent in 
the southern hemisphere. The species are 
more remarkable for their beautiful fugitive 
flowers than for their utility. The various 
species of iris, ixia, gladiolus, tigridia, cro- 
cus, Ac., are among the favourite flowers of 
the gardener. 

Irldssa (f-rid-5'a), n. A genus of rose-spored 
alga growing on rocks in the sea, dis- 
tinguished by its flat, simple, or loosely 
divided frond, bearing compound capsules 
immersed in its substance. 7. edulis is 
called dulse in the south of England. It is 
of nutritious quality, and is eaten by fisher- 
men either raw or pinched between hot 
irons. 

irldal (Frid-al), a. [Qr. im, iridos, the 
rainbow.] Belonging to or resembling the 
rainbow. 

Descartes came far nearer the true philosophy of 
the inda/ colours. IVhewtU. 

IrldectomF (i-rid-ek'to-mi), n. [Gr. iris, iri- 
dos, the iris, and ektomi, a cutting out— sir, 
out, and tomi, a cutting, from tern no, to 
cut.] In sura, the operation of cutting out 
a portion of the iris for the purpose of form- 
ing an artificial pupil 

Irldeacence n-rid-cs’ens), n. The condition 
of being iridescent; exhibition of colours 
like those of the rainbow. 

The St. Mark's porches are full of doves, that 


stood unchanged for seven hundred years. JiusJtin. 

Irldesoent (l-rid-cs’ent), a. [From trfr.] 
Having colours like the rainbow; exhibiting 
or giving out colours like those of the rain- 
bow; gleaming or shimmering with rainbow 
colours. 

In the bright intervals, blue sky overhead, the or- 
chard grass dappled with sun.shine, the tridesetHi 
sea glimpsing through leafy twigs, all went better. 

Fraser's Mag, 

Izidlail (I-rid’i-an), a. Pertaining to the 
iris. 

Iridium (1-rid’i-um), n. [Iris (which see), 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A metal of a 
whitish colour, not malleable, found In the 
ore of platinum and in a native alloy with 
osmium. Its specific gravity is above 18. 
Sym. Ir. At. wt. 197. It takes its name from 
the variety of colours which it exhibits 
while dissolving in hydrochloric acid. The 
native alloy with osmium, or native iridium, 
is of a steel-gray colour and shining metallic 
lustre. It usually occurs in small irregular 
flat grains, in alluvial soil, in South Ame- 
rica. Iridium is of all metals the most in- 
fusible; it is brittle, and when carefully 
polished has the appearance of platinum, 
when heated to redness in the air, if finely 
divided, it Is oxidized, bnt not if in mass. 
One of its most remarkable characters is 
the extreme dlificulty with which it is acted 
on by acids. When strongly heated it ap- 
pears to be insoluble in all acids, but when 
reduced by hydrogen it is dissolve by nitro- 
muriatic acid. Iridium combines with oxy- 
s, and with chlorine form- 


ing chlorides 

Zridosmlna, Irldoamlum Q rid-os’min, i- 
rid-os'mi-um), n. In mineral, a native com- 
pound of iridium and osmium, forming an 
osmlde of iridium, in which the iridium is 
less or more replaced by platinum, rhodium, 
and ruthenium. It occurs commonly in ir- 
regular flattened grains, and being harder 
than common platinnm, with which it Is 
generally found, it is used for pointing gold 

ijRU^IrisX a pi ZM868 (I'ris-esX [L. iris, 
iridis, Gr. iris, the rainbow.] 1. The rain- 
bow. In doss, myth, the goddess of the 



Iris or Flower-de-lis 
{Iris pseudaccrus). 


rainbow and the messenger of the gods; 
hence, sometimes used for any messeiiger. 

Let me hear from thee; 

For wheresoe'’cr thou art lo this world's globe, 

I'll have an Iris that shall find thee out. ShaJt, 

2. An appearance resembling the rainbow; 
the hues of the rainbow as seen in sunlit 
spray, the spectmm of sunlight, Ac. 

In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish'd 
dove. Tennyson, 

3. In anat. a muscular curtain stretched 
vertically at the anterior part of the eye, in 
the midst of the aqueous humour, in which 
it forms a kind of circular flat partition, 
separating the anterior from the posterior 
chamber. It is perforated by a circular 
opening called the pupil, which is constantly 
varying its dimensions, owing to the vary- 
ing contractions of the concentric and 
radiating muscular fibres of the iris.— 4. The 
flower-de-lis or flag-flower, a beautiful and 
extensive genus of plants of the nat. order 

Irldacen. The species 
are chiefly distributed 
over Southern Europe 
and Northern Asia, a 
few being found in 
North America and 
North Africa. The 7. 
florentina or orris-root 
is used to make tooth 
and hair powder; Its 
rhizome possesses ca- 
thartic and emetic pro- 
perties. Other species, 
as I, tuberosa, 1, versi- 
eolor, and I, vema, are 
cathartic. The seeds 
of the common British 
yellow flag (/. pseud- 
acorus), when roasted, 
form a substitute for 
coffee. A large num- 
ber of species arc in cultivation, and are 
Justly valued for the beauty of their flowers. 
5. In astron. one of the small planets or as- 
teroids between the orbits of Mars and Ju- 
piter, discovered by Mr. Hind, 18th August, 
1847. It revolves round the sun in 1841*64 
solar days, and is about 2^ times the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. 

Irlsated (i'ris-&t-ed), a. Exhibiting the pris- 
matic colours; resembling the rainbow. 

IrlSQOpe (I'ri-skdp), n. [Gr. iris, tlie rain- 
bow, and skopeO, to see.] A philosophical 
toy tor exhibiting prismatic colours. It 
consists of a plate of highly polished black 
glass, having its surface smeared with a 
solution of fine soap and subsequently dried 
by rubbing it clean with a piece of chamois 
leather. If we breathe upon the glass sur- 
face thus prepared through a glass tube, 
the vapour is deposited in brilliant coloured 
rings, the outermost of which is black, while 
the innermost has various colours, or no 
colour at all, in proportion to the quantity 
of vapour deposited. The colours In these 
rings, when seen by common light, corre- 
spond with Newton’s reflected rings, or 
those which have black centres, the only 
difference being that in the plate of vapour, 
which is thickest in the middle, the rings 
in the iriscopo have black circumferences. 

Hia-diaeaBe (rris-diz-dzO, n. Bainbow ring- 
worm, a species of herpes. 

Zrised G'nstX n. Containing colonrs like 
those or the rainbow. 

Iriall (I'rish), a. 1. Pertaining to Ireland or 
its inhabitants.— 2. t Pertaining to the High- 
landers of Scotland; Erse. 

Iriall (I'rish). n. I. A native of Ireland; 
with plural signification, the people of Ire- 
land.— 2. The Irish language; the Hibemo- 
Celtic. — At An old game dilfering very 
slightly from backgammon. 

The inconstancy of tlrirh fitly represents the 
changeableness of human occurrences, since it ever 
stancto so fickle that one malignant throw can quite 
ruin a never so well built game. Bp. Hall. 

4. Irish linen. 

Irlalllaill 0^*h-lun), n. A mode of speak- 
ing pecnliarito the Irish; an Iricisro. 
Zrlah-moaa n. See carraoxbn. 

ZriBbrF (l^riah-riX n. The people of Ireland 
* The whole JriAry of rebela^ MUten. 


A 

no more 


rising of the Irishry against the Eiwlishry wa 
lore to be apprehended. Macaulay, 


mation.] 
eye. 

become Wi 

regarded by Skeat as the same word^as Sw. 


(4rkX •.f. [O.E. irkB, yrke, to weary, to 
^earied or tired in doing anything; 


oh, chain; dh. So. look; g, go; }, Job; fi, Fr. ton; ng. sing; 9H, (hen; th, (hin; w, irig; wh, lehig; ih, azure. —See Kxr. 
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yrkm, to uige. enforce, prets, from same root 
9iM wreak, miXurffe,] To weary; to give 
pain to; to annoy: now used chiefly or only 
Impersonally; as, it irketh or irks me* it 
gives me uneasiness. 

It irJbsd him to be here, he coeld not rest 

Arnold, 

Irksome (^rk^snni), a. l. Wearisome; tedi- 
ous; tiresome; burdensome; vexatious; giv- 
ing uneasiness : used of something trouble- 
some by long continuance or repetition; as, 
irksome hours; irksomo toil or task.— >2. t Sor- 
rowful; sod; weary; uneasy. * Having yrockt 
his irksome spright* Spenser, 

Irksomely (^rk'Bum-lI), adv. In an irk- 
some, vexatious, wearisome, or tedious man- 
ner. 

Irksomeness (^rk'sum-nes), tt The quality 
or state of being irksome; vexatiousness; 
tediousness; wearisomeness. 

The irktpmtetHss of that truth . . . was so un« 

S easant to them, that everywhere they call it a bur- 
n. Milton. 

Iron fA. Sax. tren, isen, Uern; 

comp. Goth, eisam, Icel. jdm (contr. from 
older i«am), O.H.G. warn, Mod.(T. eisen. The 
word appears to be in form an adj., and the 
name may have been given from glancing 
like ice. (See Ice. ) Comp. Skr. ayas, W. haiam, 
Ir. iaran, Armiu*. i^oitam. ] 1. The com- 
monest and most useful of all the metals; 
of a livid whitish colour inclined to gray, 
internally composed, to appearance, of small 
facets, and susceptible of a flue polish. 8yni. 
Pe. At wt 56. it constitutes, according to 
some, about 2 per cent of the whole mineral 
crust of the globe. Its occurrence in a na- 
tive state, however, is exceedingly rare; but 
there are few mineral substances in which 
its presence may not be detected. Such as 
contain it in certain forms and in sufllcient 
quantity are called ores of iron. Iron exists 
in nature under four different states- the na- 
tive state; that of an oxide; in combination 
with combustible bodies, particularly sul- 
phur; and finally, in the atate of salta. The 
principal ores of iron are-<l) Hamiatite or 
ferric oxide. (2) Magnetic or ferrosoferric 
oxide. (3) Clayband and blackband, which 
contain carbonate of iroa (4) Spathose or 
ferrous carbonate. (5) Iron pyrites or ferric 
sulphide, llie easi-trm of commerce is ob- 
tained by the ore being calcined, or roasted, 
and thereby detached from its more volatile 
impurities, and then exposed, along with 
certain proportions of coal or coke and 
lime,' to intense heat in a blast fUmace. By 
the action of these materials at a high tem- 
perature the oxygen and earthy matter of 
the ore are separated from the metal, which 
by reason of its greater density collects at 
the bottom of the furnace, and is run off 
into moulds, while the earthy matters float 
on the surface, and are run off as sla^ . This 
process is called smelting, and the iron in 
this state receives the name of pig-iron. It 
is converted into wrought or malUabU iron 
by a further process of purifleation called 
puddling. It then becomea known in com- 
merce as rod or bar iron. Cast-Iron con- 
tains about 3'6 per cent of carbon, malle- 
able-iron about 0*4 per cent ; intermediate 
between the two in this respect stands 
steel, which contains about 1 per cent, of 
carbon, and posseBses certain properties 
that render it perhaps the most important 
form in which this metal is employed, the 
range of its application extending mm the 
minute and delicate balance -spring of a 
watch to the large and ponderous war vessel 
2. An Instrument or utensil made of iron; 
as, a flat-tron; a smoothing-irofk 
CaiiBt thou fill his skin with barbed irons f Job xH. 7 . 

g. Usually in the plural, fetters; chains; 
manacles; handcuffs. 

He was laid In iron. Pi. ct. 18. 

—To have many irons in the fire, to be en- 
gaged In many undertakings. 

Iron (ybm), a. 1. Made of iron; consisting 
of iron; as, an Cron gate; an iron bar; Cron 
dust *An iron crow.' 8hak.--% Resem- 
bling iron in some respect, either reiClly or 
metaphorically; hence such meanings as 
(a) harsh; rude; severe; miserable. 

iron years of wars and dangers. Pow. 

(b) Binding fast; not to be broken. * Him 
death's iron sleep oppressed.' PhMips. 
Hard of understanding; dull *Iron~ 




witted fools.* Shak, (<0 Capable of great 
endurance; firm; robust; as, an iron con- 
stitution. (e) Not to be bent; inflexible; a% 
an Cron will — Iron age (a), in class, myth, 
the last and wickedest and most unlovely 



Iron-bark Tree {F.ucalyptus 
resini/iera). 


of the three a^s into which the world's 
history was divided->the others being the 
golden and sUver ages. It was the am in 
which the ancient writers themselves lived, 
and is presumably that in which we now 
are. (b) In arehcsol, the last of the three 
ages Into which archasologists have divided 
the prehistoric period of the post-tertiary 
epoch. In the Iron age Implements, Ac,, 
or inm begin to appear, mthough stone 
and bronze implements ore found alonu 
with them. The Iron age had oommenoed 
in our country before the Romans brought 
it into the region of history. Bee Aqb, 
Bronze Age under Bronze. 
iron (i^4ni), v,t 1 . To smooth with an in- 
strument of iron.— 2. To shackle with irons; 
to fetter or handcuff. * Ironed like a male- 
faotor.* Sir W, Seott,S. To furnish or arm 
with iron. 

Iron-bark Tree (ffim-bUrk M),n. Aname 

among Austral- 
ian colonists for 
the species of 
the genus Euca- 
lyptus which 
have solid bark, 
but more par- 
ticularly to the 
simies N. resi- 
nifera, an Aus- 
tralian tree with 
ovato - lanceol- 
ate leaves which 
attains a height 
of from 150 to 
200 feet. Ftom 
this tree is ob- 
tained Botany 
Bay kino, used 
in medicine as 
a substitute for 
kino. Whentho 
bark of the tree la wounded a red juice flows 
veiy freely, and hardens In the air into 
masses of irregular form, inodorous and 
transparent. Sixty gallons of luice may 
sometimes be obtained from a dngle tree. 
The timber is also very valuable. 
Iron-bound (i'4m-bound), a. 1 . Bound with 
iron. ' The iron-Oound bucket.' VToodworth. 
2. Faced or surrounded with rocks; rugged; 
as, an iron-bound coast 
Iron-cased (I'^m-kistx a. Cased or clad 
with iron; iron-clad. 

Iron-olad (l'4m-klad), a. Covered or clothed 
with Iron plates, as a vessel for naval war- 
fare; armour-plated. 

Iron-Olad (i'6m-klad), n. A vessel prepared 
for naval warfare by 
being cased or cov- 
ered, wholly or par- 
tially, with thick Iron 

E ^s, generally hav- 
a backing of teak 
ind and often also 
between the plates. 

The armour of those 
vessels is sometimes 
of immense thick- 
ness, the Inflexible 
having teak and iron 
armour of a uniform 
thickness of 42 Inches, 
the iron alone being 
in some parts as much 
as 24 inches thick. 

The illustration shows 
a section of part of 
the armour of the 
Thunderer, this portion, as will be seen, 
projecting beyond the vosseTs side pro- 
per. The projecting armour consists of Iron 
plating varying from 8 to 12 inches in thick- 
ness, backed by some 18 inches Of teak. 
To increase the effloienoy of these vessels 
for warfare they are often constructed as 
rams, and provided also with revolving tur- 
rets containing guns of Immense calibre. 
They are also divided into a number of 
water-tight compartments, communicating 
with each other 
by water-tight 
doors. See Ram, 

Turret-ship. 

Iron-crown 

(rOm-kroun), n. 

An antique crown 
of gold set with 
Jewels, made ori- 
ginally for the 
Lombard kings, 
which conferred, or was supposed to confer, 
the rig^t of sovereignty over all Italy on 



A, Iron plating, B. Teak 
backing, c. Ship's tide. 



Iron Crown of Lombardv, 
In Monxa Cathedral 


the wearer. It was so called from Inclos- 
ing within Its round an iron circlet^ said 
to have been forged from oner of the nails 
used in the crucifixion of Christ. 

ironor (I'fim-drl n. One who irons. 
Iron-Hstod (rem-flst-cdX a. dose-Asted; 
covetoua 

lronlllnt(l'4m-flint),ii. Ferruginous quartz; 
a sub-species of quarti, opaque or trandu- 
cent at the edges, with a fraoturs mote or 
lessconoholdal. shining, and neai^ vitreous. 

Inm-foundir (l'em-found-4r), n. One who 
makes iron castings. 

Iron-foiindrytlron-lbuiiiloryO'dni-fouud- 
ri, l'em-found-4-ri), n. The place where iron 
castings are made. 

lron-«fl7 (I'4m-grfi), n. A hue of gray ap- 
proa^ng the colour of freshly fractured 
Iron. 

Iron-my O'fini-gri), a. Of a gray hue ap- 
proaching the colour of freshly fractmed 
Iron. 

Iron-bat Q'tm-hat), n. A head-piece of 
metal made generally in the fonn here 
shown, and worn from the twelfth to the 



Iroiiphxts (time of Charles 1. and Cromwell). 

seventeenth centuiy. Called also Steel-hat 
and KetUe-hat, Planehd, 
ironbearted(i'dm-hRrt‘Cd),(i. Hardhearted: 
unfeeling; cruel *Ironhearted soldiers. 
Beau, ds FI 

LronicaL Ironic (I-ron'lk-al, I-ron'flc), a, 

1. Relating to or containing irony; express- 
ing one thing and meaning another. 'That 
ironiek satire of Juvenal* Sir T. Herbert 
I take ail your ironiral civilities In a literal sense. 

Swift. 

2. Addicted to irony; using irony. 'An ironic 
man.* Carlyle. 

Ironically (i-ron'ik-al-ll), adv. In an ironi- 
cal manner; by way of irony; by the uae of 
irony. 

IronicalnoBS (i-ron'ik-al-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being ironical 

Ironing-boiurd (i'drn-lng-bdrd), n. A tailor*s 
board on which cloth, dtc., is laid while being 
ironed in order to smooth the seams, Ac . ; a 
laundress’s board, covered with flannel, for 
ironing ladies* dresses, Ac. 

Ironing-box (ftm-lng-boks), n. Same as 
Box-iron. 

Ixonlng-fflotb (I'drn-ing-kloth), n. A cloth, 
often an old blanket, used for ironing on. 
Mayhew. 

Ironiah (Tdm-lsh), a. Somewhat like Iron; 
irony. 'An irooiik taste.' A, Wood, 
IroiHirt (l'ron-ist),n. One who deala in Irony. 
[Rare.] 

A poet or orator . . . would haec no uwra to do 
but to send to the tronist for hts sarcasms. 

ArSnthnat end Psft, 

Iton-Uqnor (l^dm-lik-firXn. Acetate of iron, 
used as a mordant by dyers, Ac. 

Inm-lord (I'dm-lord), n. A great iron-mas- 
ter. 

Iron-inagter(i'4rn-mas-ter),n. Amanutoc- 
turer of iron. 

Ironinonger (I'4rn-mung-gdr), n. A dealer 
in iron wares or hardware. 

Ironmongery (I'dm-mung-gfir-i), n. Iron 
wares ; hardware : a term applied to such 
articles of iron or hardware as are kept for 
general sale in shops. 

Hron«mouUI(l'4rn-m61d),nb Aepokoneloth 
occasioned by iron rust 
Iron-nioillil (l'4m-m01d), v.t .To eauae a 
mark or stain on white cloth by hTinftng it 
in contact with Iron rust. 

Iron-pyritefl (r4ni-pi-ri"tez), n. See Py- 
rites. 

Iron-aand (I'dm-sand), n. A variety of oc- 
tahedral iron ore in imlns. 
LronflUkO'^rn-sikla, iVaui. a term applied 
to a ship whose bolts and nails are so much 
corroded or eaten with rust that she has 
become leaky. 

Inmflido (i^4m-sld), fk One of Oliver Crom- 
well's veteran troopen; aeoldler noted I6r 
rough hardihood. 

I was there eleo when Hseelock's Ironsides gsve 
their enteruinment, shacterlng to powder all thxt 
wei flufUe. Cofi, Mswbrey Thomsen, 

kronamltb (Ffim-smlth), ti. A worker in 
fron, ea a blaoksmith, lockamitli, *a 

O'em-stOnX n, A general name 


Fate, far, fat^ fgH; mfi, me^ hdr; pine, pin; nOte^ not^ mbve; i&be,tub, bpU; oi^ pound; U, 80 . abuae; y, Be. Uy. 
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apgt^totheoregof iron containing oxygen 

Iroiiwar«(r6ni-w&r),n. Utenaila. tools, and 
various light articles of iron. 
lroilWOOd6'to-wud),n. The popular name 
of some spMies of trMs of the genus Sider- 
oxylon, nat. order Sapotacees; so called from 
their hardness. Ahb the popular name of 
Ottnya tnrpinica, sometimes called Hop- 
Aerfmam, a tree of the UniM States. 
Diotpyroi E&enumfthe ebotiy)is also named 
ironwood, as are tiie MetrondoroB sera of 
Java, and the Memo, ferrea of Hindustan. 
The wood of Keprisuiidufata is called white 
ironwood at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
tliat of Olea laurifolla, black ironwood. 
Ironwork G'Am-wdrk), n. l. Anything made 
of iron; a general name of the parts or 
pieces of a building, vessel, carriage, dec., 
which consist of iron.— 2. A work or estab- 
lishment where iron is manufactured, or 
where it is wrought or cast into heavy work, 
as cannon, shafting, rails, merchant-bars, 
Ac. 

Ironwort (l"Am-w6rt), n. In bot. the popu- 
lar name of plants of the genus Sideritis. 
The name is also applied to OcUeopsia Tetra- 
Att, 

Irony (I'^m-i), a. l. Alade or consisting of 
iron; partaking of iron; as, irony chains; 
ironpparticles. —2. Resembling iron in any of 
its qualities; as, an irony taste; an irony feel. 
Iroiiy Ct'ron-i), n. [Fr. ironie, L. ironia, from 
Gr. oirdneia, dissimulation, ignorance, pur- 
posely affected, from efrCn, a dissembler in 
speech, from eM, to speak.] A mode of 
speech by which is expressed a sense con- 
trary to that which the speaker intends to 
convey; apparent assent to a proposition 
given, with such a tone, or under such cir- 
cumstances, that opposite opinions or feel- 
ings are implied. 

When a notorious villain is scornfully complimented 
with the titles of a very honest and excellent person, 
the character of the person commended, the air of 
contempt that appears in the speaker, and the exor- 
bitancy of the coiiitneiidations, sufficiently discover 
the Land. Huty. 

IrOtt8,t a. [From tre.] Apt to be angry. 
^This cursod irons wretche.' Chaucer, 

Im,t Xrpef (brny, n. A grimace or contor- 
ttonoflhebody. 

From planish shrugs. French faces, smirks, t’rps, 
and all affected humours, good Mercury defend us. 

if. ^onson. 

Irp,t Irpat (^rp), a. Making Irps; grimac- 
ing. 

If reguardant. then maintain your station brisk and 
Shew the supple motion of your pliant body. 

B. yonson, 

madianoe, Irradlanoy (ir-nVdi-ans, ir-rA^ 
di-an-si), n. [ From L. irraulians, irradiantis, 
ppr. of irradio. Bee Irraoiatr.] 1. The 
act of irradiating ; emission of rays of light 
on an oblect.— 2. That which irradiates or 
is irradiated; lustre; splendour. 

I^ve not the heavenly spirits, and how their love 
Express theyt by looks only? or do they mix 
IrradiaMCft virtual or immediate touch? MUton, 

Irradiailt (ir-r&'di-ant),a. Emitting rays of 
light. 

Irndlate (Ir-rA^dl-ftt), v,t pret. & pp. irra- 
diatsd; ppr. irradiating. fL. tmvaib, irra- 
diafum— m, and radio, to furnish with beams 
or rays, hrom radius, a ray.] 1. To illuminate 
or shed a light upon; to brighten ; to cast 
splendour or brilliancy upon. 

No weeidng orphan saw his father's stores 
Our shrines irrmdiate or imblaxe his doors. 

Hence— 2. To enlighten intelleotually; to Il- 
luminate. 

So much the rather thou, celesHal Light; 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
irriutiaU. 

8. To radiate into; to penetrate by radiation. 

Bir M. Hals. 

Rnra^te (ir-ra'dlAt), e.i To en^t rays; to 
shine. 

Day was the state of the hemisphere on which 
Ught Irradiattd. Bp. Home. 

madlata (Ir-r&'di-At), a. Illuminated; made 
brilliant or splendid. Mojson. 

Xmdlatlon (Ir-rA'dl-A'^shon), n. 1. The act 
of inadiating or emitting beams of light.— 

8. Illumination; brightness emitted; and 
fig. intellectual illumination. 'Immediate 
frrodiaeioii or revelation.* 8ir M. ATold.— 
a. In physics and atfnm. the phenomenon 
of the apparent enlacgement of an object 
strongly ulnminated, in consequenoe of the 
vlvldlmpresslon of light on the xetina. Ir- 
radlatlDn inereasee with the brightness of 
the object, diminishes as the illumination 
of the object and that of the field of view 
W^pvoaoh equality, and vaniahes when they 
become equaL 


toadieate (ir-rad^i-kat), e.t. [U prefix ir 
for in, and radieor. radieatus^ to strike or 
take root, from roais, radiois, a rooi] To 
fix by the root; to fix firmly. Clissold. 
Irrational (ir-ra^shon-al), a. [Prefix ir tor 
in, not, and rational. ] Not rational: (a) void 
of reason or understanding; as, brutes are 
irrufionaf animals. ' Inferior creatures mute, 
irrational and brute.' Milton, (b) Not ac- 
cording to the dictates of reason ; contrary 
to reason; absurd, (c) In math, not capable 
of being exactly expressed by an integral 
number or by a vulgar fraction; surd.— .db- 
surd, FoolUn, Irrational, Infatuated. See 
under Absurd.— Syn. Reasuiilos.^, witless, 
unreasonable, foolish, silly, absurd. 
Irrationality (ir-ra*shon-al'*i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being irraaonal ; want 
of reason or the powers of understanding ; 
absurdity. * The frivolousness and irration- 
ality of our dreams.* Baxter. 

Irrationally (ir-ra'shon-al-li), adv. In an ir- 
rational manner; without reason; in a man- 
ner contrary to reason; absurdly. 
Irrationalness (ir-ra^shon-al-nes), n. Irra- 
tionality. 

Irrebuttable (ir-re-but^a-b1), a. [Prefix it 
for in, not, and rebut.] Incapable of being 
rebutted or repelled. 

Comp.*ire this sixth section with Uie manful, sense- 
ful, irrebuttable fourth section. Celtridge. 

Irreceptive (ir-re-sop*tivX a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and reeeptiee.y Not receptive ; in- 
capable of receiving. 

Irreclaimable (ir-rb-klam'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and reelaimahle.y 1. Not re- 
claimable; incapable of being reclaimed; 
incapable of being recalled from error or 
vice; incapable of being reformed, as a per- 
son, sometimes also said of a tiling, as a 
vicious habit. ' Obstinate, irreelahnable, 
professed oncinies. * A ddison. —2. t That can- 
not be checked or repressed. 'An irre- 
claimable fit of anger and wrath.' Holland. 
Irre<daltliably (ir-re-klam'a-bli), odv. So 
08 not to admit of reformation. 
Irreoofn^ble (ir-re-kog'niz-a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix ir for in. not. and recognizable.] Incap- 
able of being recognized ; not recognizable. 
Irrecondlaollity (ir-rekon-sUVbfl^l-ti), n. 
The quality of being irreconcilable; irrecon- 
cilableness. 

InrcconcUable (ir-rek'on-sil'Vbl), a. [Pre- 
fix ir for in, not, and reconcilable.] Not re- 
concilable: (a) incapable of being appeased 
or pacified; implacable; aa,anirreeoficilable 
enemy; irreconcilable enmity. (6) Incap- 
able of being made to agrop or harmonize ; 
incongruous; incompatible. 'Such gross, 
irreconcilable absurdities.' Rogers, (e) In- 
capable of lieing atoned for; not admit- 
ting of reconciliation. 'That irreconcilable 
schism of perdition and apostasy.' Milton. 
IrrsconcUaUe (ii^‘fch'on-sir*a-bl), n. One 
who is not to be reconciled ; especially, a 
member of a deliberative body who will not 
work in harmony with his oo-members. 
IXTSOondlableneBS (ir-rek'on-sira-bl-nes), 
91. The quality of being irreconcilable; in- 
congruity; incompatibility. 
llTfiCOndlably (ir-rek'on-sira-bll), adv. In 
an irrecoucil Ale manner; so as to preclude 
reconciliation. 

IrrfiC 01 l 0 ll 6 (ir'rek*on- 8 il), v.f. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and reconcile.] To prevent from 
being reconciled or atoned for. Jer. Taylor. 
IrreconcUement Irreconcillatlon (ir- 
rek'on-sll-ment, ir-rck'on-Bl-ll-a"shon), n. 
[Prefix tr for in, not, and reconeileme^U, re- 
eoneiliation.] Want of reconciliation; dis- 
agreement. 

Such an irretcneilemeftt between God and Mammon. 

tPdJbe. 

How irreeeneiliatioH with our brethren voids all 
our addresses to God, we need be lessoned no farther 
than from our Saviour's own mouth. Prideaux. 

Irreeordable (ir-rS-kord'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not. and recordable.] Not recordable; 
not fit or possible to be recorded. 
IneooTerabla (lr-rd-kuv*6r-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
irfor in, not, and recoverable.] Incapable 
of being recovered or regained; not aomit- 
ting of recovery; that cannot be recovered 
from; not capable of being restored, reme- 
died, or made good ; as, the debt Is irre- 
eoverable. •Irrecoverable misery.* TUlot- 
son. 'The irrecoverable loss of so many 
livings of principal value.* Hooker. 

Time, In a natural sense, is irreenverablet the mo- 
ment Just fled by us It Is Impossible to recall. 

Rogers. 

InrM0VtnldaiiMB(lr-r6-kaT'«r<«-bl-neiXn. 
Th« aUte of being irrecoverable. 
Irxvoovnaldy (ir>te*kuyor>a-biix «<{«. in 
an liraooverwle nuumer; beyond reeomy. 


The credit of the Exchequer is irreerverabty |(»st 
by the last breach with the oankers. Sir fV. Teo^. 

lrreonpsrabletCir-r6-kfi^pflr-a-bl),a. [Prefix 
irfor tn, not, sdxdreeuperable.] 1. Irrecover- 
able.— 2. Irremediable; irreparable. •Ir- 
reeuperable damage.’ Sir T. Elyot. 
Rreouporablyt (ir-rS-ka'pdr-arbli),ads. Ir- 
recoverably; irreparably. 
lrrsoared(ir-rS-kfird*Xa> Incapable of being 
cured. [Rare.] '/mscured wound.* Rous. 
Irrecusable (ir-rS-kOz'a-bl), a. [L. irrecus- 
abilis-^ir tor in, not, and reeusabilis, that 
should be r^ected, from reeuso, to decline, 
to reject ] Not liable to exception. 

It is a propositional form, irrecusable, both as true 
in itself, ancf as necessary in practice. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Xrredeemability (ir-rS-d6m'a-biri-tlX n. 
Irredeeroablenesa 

Irredeemable (ir-rS-dSm-a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and redeemable.] Not redeem- 
able; not subject to be paid at its nominal 
value; specifically applied to a depreciated 
paper currency. 

Xrredeemableiiess (ir-ro-demVbl-nes), n. 
The quality of being not redeemable. 
Irredeemably (fr-rd-dem'a-bli), adv. So as 
not to be redeemed. 

Irreducible (ir-re-daa'i-bl>, a, [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and reducible.] Not reducible; in- 
capable of being reduced; incapable of being 
brought into a certain state, condition, or 
form. 'Corpuscles of air to be irreducible 
into water.* Boyle. 

This being the case, it follows that If any facts, or 
class of fat ts, have not yet been reduced to order, 
we. so far from pronounang them to be irreducible, 
should be rather guided by our experieoce of the 
past. Buckle. 

IrreducibleneaB (ir-re-dflsl-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being irreducible. 

Irreduclbly (ir-re-dusl-bll), ode. In a man- 
ner not reducible. 

Irreductlbmty(ir*re-duk-ti-bil*l-ti),n. Ir- 
reducibleness. 

M. Comte's puerile predilection for prime numbers 
almost passes belief. His re.'&son is that they are a 
type of irreductibilityt each of them is a kind of ul- 
timate arithmetical fact. y. S. Mill. 

Irreflection (ir-r6-fleVshon), n. [l^refix ir 
fur in, not, and reflection.] Want or ab- 
sence of reflection. 


It gave to the course pursued that character of 
violence, impatience, and irreBeclien which too often 
belongs to the proceedings or the multitude. 

Breugham. 

Irrsfleotlye (Ir-re-fiekt'iv), a. [Pi*eflx ir for 
in, not, and reflective.] Not reflective. 
IrrefiragabiUty (ir.ref'ra-ga.bU**i-ti), n. 
Same as Irrefragableness. 

Irrefragable (ir-ref'ra-ga-bl), a. [Prefix tr 
for m, not, and refragable.] Not refra- 
gablo ; incapable of being refuted or over- 
thrown ; incontestable ; undeniable; ee, an 
irrefragable aiigument; irrefragable reason 
or evidence. ' Strong and irrefragable con- 
victions.' Bp. Hall. 

Doubt was never intended to be a part of his (Des- 
cartes's) philosophical system, but merely a negation 
of errors and prejudices previous to the aflfiriiiatloii 
of this first irtr/ragable position on which all science 
was to be grounded. y. D. Moreli. 

SVN. Incontrovertible, unanswerable, indls- 

S utable, unquestionable, incontestable, in- 
ubltable, undeniable, irrefutable. 
IrrefiragaDlen688(ir-ref'ra-ga-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being irrefragable or inca- 
pable of refutation. 

Irrefragably (ir-refra-ga-bli), adv. In an 
irrefragable manner; with force or strength 
that cannot be overthrown; with certainty 
beyond refiitation. 

Xrrefiraiigible Qr-re-franMl-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and rtfrangtbU.] Not refran- 
gible; not to be broken or violated. 


An irrtfranribU law of country etiquette. 

Miss Muleck. 

Irrefutable (ir-rS-ffifa-bl or ir-rePfi-ta-bl), 
a. [Prefix tr for <n, not, and rf*/u(a&(fl.] Not 
refutable; incapable of being refuted or dis- 
proved. 'That discourse of Car- 

dinal Caietan.* Bp. HaU, 

IrxafUtably (ir-rS-fiit*a-bli or Ir-ref fi-ta-bll), 
adv. In an Irrefutable manner; beyond the 
possibility of refntation. 

Irregeneracy (ir-rS-Jen'Or-a-sl), n. [Prefix 
tr for in, not, and regeneracy.] Unregen- 
eracy. 

irreMneratiOll (ir-rd-Jen'^r-A"ahon). Ik 
(BrSix tr for tit, not^ and reaenerawn.] 
An unregenerate state. [Rare.f * 

Irregular (Ir-rog'e-lAr), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
end regular.] , Not re^ar: (a) not accord- 
ing to common form or rules; aa an irregu- 
lar building or fortification, (b) Not accord- 
ing to established principles or customs; 


eh, cAain; Ah, 8c. IceA; g. go; J, job; fi, Vr. ton; ng, sing; m, (Aen; th, CAin; w, islg; wh, tsAig; zh, azure.— See KlY. 
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deviating from usage; as, the irreaular pro- 
oeedings of a legislative body, (o) Not con- 
formable to nature or the usual operation 
of natural laws; as, an irregtUar action of 
the heart and arteries, (d) Not according 
to the rules of art; iminethodical; ai^ irre- 
giUar verse; an irregular discourse. 

The numbers of pliularics .nre wild and irregitiar, 
and sometimes seem harsh and uncouth. Lowiejf, 
(e) Not in conformity to laws human or di- 
vine; deviating from the rules of moral rec- 
titude; vicious; as. irregular conduct or pro- 
pensities. (/) Not straight; as, an irregular 
lino or course, (g) Not uniform; n»^irregu^ 
lar motion, (/i) In gram, deviating from 
the common form in respect to tlie inflec- 
tional terminations, {t) In geom, applied to 
a figure, whether plane or solid, whose sides 
as well as angles are not all equal and simi- 
lar among themselves. O') In music, ap- 
plied to a cadence which does not end 
upon the tonic eiiord. {k) In hot not having 
tlio parts of the same size or form, or ar- 
ranged with symmetry; a.s, the petals of a 
labiate Dower are irregular. —S yu, Imme- 
thodical, unsystematic, anomalousL erratic, 
devious, eccentric, crooked, unsettled, vari- 
able, changeable, mutable, desultory, dis- 
orderly, wild, immoderate, intemperate, in- 
ordinate, vicious. 

Irregular (Ir-reg'u-ldr), n. One not con- 
forming to settled rule; especially, a soldier 
not in regular service. 

Uregulailat (ir-reg'u-ldr-ist), n. One who 
is irregular. Baxter. 

Irregularity (ir-reg^u-la''rl-ti), n. 1. State of 
being irregular : deviation from a straight 
line or from any common or established 
rule; deviation from method or order; as, 
the irregularity of proceedings. 

As these vast heaps of mountains are thrown to- 
trether with so much and confusion, 

they form a great variety of hollow bottoms. 

2. That which is irre^pilar, or forma a devia- 
tiun; a part exhibiting a divergence from 
the rest; action or conduct deviating from 
law human or divine, or from moral recti- 
tude; as, an irregularity on a surface; the 
road was markccT by many irregularities; to 
be guilty of many irregularities. 

The in methods of schools and coUeges give the 
chief rise to the irf'€£^iiariNes fif the gentry. JBumet, 

Irregularly (ir-reg'fi-ldr-li), ado. In an ir- 
regular manner; without rule, method, or 
order. 

Irregulatet (ir-reg'Q-lftt), v, t (Prefix ir for 
til, not, and regulate. To make iiTegular; 
to disorder. Sir T. Browne. 

IrregulouB t ( ir- reg'fi-lus ). a. Licentious ; 
lawless; Irregular. 'That irremUous devil 
Cloten.' Shak. 

Irrejectable (ir-r§-Jekt'm-bl), a. (prefix ir 
for in, not, and rejectable.] I’hat cannot be 
rejected. 

In^lapsablet (ir-rS-laps'a-bl), a. Not liable 
to lapse. />r. //. J/ore. 

Irrelatlon (ir-re-la'shon), n. The quality of 
being irrelative; want of relation or con- 
nection. 

Irrelative (ir-roTa-tiv), a. (Prefix ir for in, 
not, and relative,] Not relative; without 
mutual relations; single; unconnected. 
Irrelative (ir-rcra-tiv), n. That which is 
not relative or connected. 

This same mental necessity is Involved in the gen- 
I eral Inability we And of construing positively to 
thought any irreiative. Sir IV. HamiUon. 

Irrelatively (ir-rePa-tiv-li), odv. Uncon- 
ncctcdly. 

Irrelevance, Irrelevancy vans, ir- 
i-eTc-van-si), n. The quality of being irre- 
levant or of not serving to aid and support; 
as, the irrelevaneg of an argument or of tes- 
timony to a case in question. 

1 was unwilling to enlarge on the irreUvaucy of 
his arguments. Hook, 

Irrelevant (Ir-reTo-vant), a, (Prefix ir tor 
in, not, and relevant,] Not relevant; not ap- 
plicable or pertinent; not serving to sup- 
port ; as, testimony and arguments are ir- 
relevant to a cause when they are inappli- 
cable to it, or do not serve to support it. 

A fact of this kind may be true, though irrelevant 
as an argument. fVhately, 

Imlemuitly (ir-relS-Tant-UX adv. lu u> ' 
irrelevant manner. 

Irrelievable (ir-re-l£v'a-bl), a, (Prefix ir 
for in, not, and relievable,] Not relievable; 
not admitting relief. 

Irrellgion (ir-re-li'Jon), n. [Prefix ir tor in, 
not, and religion.J Want of religion or con- 
tempt of it; impiety. 

The weapons with sihich 1 combat irreHrUm are 
already consecrated. Dryden, 


Irreligionlst (ir-rd-li'Jon-ist), n, [i’refix ir 
for in, not, and religionist,] One who is des- 
titute of religious principles; a despiser of 
religion. 

IXToUglauB (ir-rd-li'JusX a. [Prefix ir tor 
in, not, and religious,] Not religious : (a) 
destitute of religious principles ; contemn- 
ing religion; impious; ungodly. 

Shame and reuroach are generally the portion of 
the impious and trreliyioue. South, 

(b) Contrary to religion; profane; impious; 
wicked; as, an irreligious speech; irretigiaus 
conduct 'Irreligious profane discourse.' 
Swift 

IrreligiouBly (ir-ro-li'Jus-li), adv. In an 
irreligious manner; with impiety; wickedly. 
IXTelVOUBneBB (Ir-re-li'jus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being irrelisdous; want 
of religious principles or practices; ungod- 
liness. Locks, 

Ixremeable (ir-rd-m^a-bl), a, (L. irremea- 
bills ^ir for in, not, and remeabilis, that 
comes back, from remeo, to go or come back 
--re, back, and meo, to go.] Not permitting 
of a person's return; such that one cannot 
retrace one's stepa 'Clear through the ir- 
remeabls Symplegades.' A. C, Swinburne. 
Irremediable (Ir-rd-mo'dl-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
i> for in. not, and remediable,] Not reme- 
diable: (a) incapable of lieing cured; as, an 
irremediable disease or evil. (6) Not to l>e 
corrected or redressed; as, irremediable 
error or mischief. 

A steady hand in tiiilitary aflairs Is more requisite 
than in peace, becau.se an error committed in war 
may prove irremediable. Bacon. 

3tm. Incurable, remediless, irretrievable, 
irreparable. 

IrremedlablenoBB (ir-re-me'di-a-bl-ncs), n. 
state of being irremediable. 

The first notice my soul hath of her sickness is ir- 
recoverableness, irremedtabieness, Donne. 

Irremediably (ir-re-me'di-a-bll), adv. in an 
irremediable manner; in a manner or de- 
gree that precludes remedy, cure, or cor- 
rection. 

IrremlflBlble (ir-r§-niia'i-bl), a. (Prefix ir for 
in, not, and remissible.] Not remissible; 
unpardonable ; not capable of being remitted; 
as, an irremissible ain. 

If .some offences be foul, others are horrible, and 
some others irremissible. Bp, Hall. 

To have had property, to have been robbed of It. 
and to endeavour to g^n It— these are crimes trre- 
fuissible, Burke, 

lrremissibleneBB(ir-rg-mi8'i-bl-nc8),n. Tlie 
quality of being irremissible or unpardon- 
able; a case not admitting pardon. 

It Is, * It shall not be forgiven;’ it is not. * It cannot 
be foralven.' It is an Irrcmissioti ; it is not an irre’ 
misiibleness. Donne. 

IrremiSBibly (ir-rd-mls'i-bli), adv. So as not 
to be pardoned. 

IrremlBBion (Ir-rfi mTshon), n. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and remission.] Tlie act of re- 
fusing or delaying to remit or pardon; the 
act of withholding remission or pardon. See 
extract under Irremissibleness. 

IrremlBBlve (ir-rd-mis'iv), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not. and remissive,] Not remissive or 
remitting. 

Irremlttable (ir-re-mit'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and remit, to for^d^o.] Irremis- 
sibie ; unpardonable. * 1'he sin against the 
Holy Ghost which they call irremitUMe.* 
Uolinshed, 

Irremovability (fr-rfi-mttv'a-bir'l-tix n. 
The quality or state of being irremovable. 
Irremovable (ir-rfi-mav'a-bl), a. (Prefix ir 
for in, not, and removable.] 1. Not remov- 
able; immovable. 

This is a conviction which we cannot believe to be 
otherwise than an irremovable principle of the phi- 
losophy of organization. IVhewell, 

2. Inflexible; determined. 'Ke'e irremovable, 
resolved for flight.' Shak. 

Irremovably (ir-rfi-mOv'a-bli), adv. In an 
Irremovable manner; so as not to admit of 
removal ; inflexibly. * Firmly and irremov- 
ably fixed to the profession of the true Pro- 
testant religion.' Evelyn. 

Irremovill (ir-rd-mdv^an, n. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and removal.] Absence of removal; 
state of being noh removed. 

Irremanerable (ir-rd-mti'nto-a-biy a. [Pre- 
fix it tor in, not, and rsmunerable.] Not 
remnnerable; incapable of being rewarded. 
Irrenowiied (ir-rfi-noundO, a. (mfixirfor 
in, not, and renoumed.} Not renowned; not 
edebrated. 

To slug in flesh and sensual delights. 

And end thdr days with irrepwwnea shame, 

Spenser. 

IrrepAmblUty (Jr-foi/a-ra-birT-tiX (See 
IRRBPABABLS.) The quality or state of 


being Irreparable or beyond repair or reco- 
very. *The simple irreparabHity of the 
fragment* Sterne, 

IttijgBXBXAt (Ir-rep'a-ra-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and reparable.] Not reparable: 
(a) Inoapable of being repaired; as, an irre- 
parable breach. 

It is an irreparable ii\|iistice we are guilty of when 
we are prejudiced by the looks of those whom we do 
not know. Addison, 

(h) Incapable of being recovered or re-' 
gained. 

The only loss irreparable is that of our prpbitj^. 

Syn. Irrecoverable, irretrlevabla. Irremedi- 
able, incurable. 

IrreparabtoneBB (ir-rep^a-ra-bl-nes), n. 
State of being irreparable. 

Irreparably (ir-rep'a-ra-bli), adv. In an ir- 
reparable manner; irrecoverably; as, irre- 
parably lost 

Imp6alabllity(ir-rd-p61'a-biri-ti),n. The 
quality of being irrepealable. 

Irrepealable (Ir-re-pera-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
tor in. not, and repeatable.] Not repeal- 
able; Incapable of being legally repealed or 
annulled. 

IrrepaalablenesB (Ir-rd-pera-bl-nes), n. Ir- 
ropealabili^. 

Irrepealabv (ir-re-pera-bin, adv. Beyond 
the power or so as not to admit of repeal. 

Excommunications and censures are irr^a/ab/y 
transacted by them. Bp. Gauden, 

Irrex>entaJiee flr-rg-pent'ans), n. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and repentance,] Want of re- 
pentance; impenitence. 

There are some dispositions blameworthy In men 
... as unchange.^bleness and irrepentance. 

Bp. Hall. 

Irrepleviable, ItreplevlBable (ir-rd-pio'vi- 
a-bl, ir-re-ple^vis-a-bl), a. [Prefix ir tor in, 
not, and repleviable, r^levisable.J In law, 
incapable of being replevied. 
IrreprebenBible (ir-rep'rfi-hen''sf-bl), a. 
[Prefix ir for in, not, and reprehenstble.] 
Not reprehensible; not to be blamed or cen- 
sured; iilainelcss. 

Thev were sincerely good people, who were there- 
fore blaineles!i or tr reprehensible. Bp. Patrick. 

IrrfiprehenBibleneBB (ir-rep'ra-hon^'si-bl- 
uesj, n. I'he quality of being irrepreheu- 
sibfe. 

IrreprebeiiBlbly ar-rep^rd-hen'^si-bll), adv. 
In an irreprehensible manner; so as not to 
incur blame; without blame. 
IrrepreBentable (ir-rep'rd-zent''a-bl), a. 
[Prefix ir for in, not, and represent] Not 
representable; Incapable of being repre- 
sented. 

God's irrepreseuiable nature doth hold against 
making biiagcs of God. StiliiPtgpeet. 

IrrepreBBlble (ir-rd-pres'l-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and repressible.] Not repres- 
sible; incapable of being repressed, re- 
strained, or kept under control. 

It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and 
enduring forces. Semtard. 

IrrepresBibly (ir-rfl-presT-bli). adv. In a 
manner or degree precluding repression. 
Irreproacbable (ir-rd-prfich^a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix ir for in, not, and reproaehahU. ] Not re- 
proachable; incapable of being reproached; 
free from blame; upright; Innocent. 'An 
innocent irreproa^ole, nay exemplaiy 
life.' Attsrbury.—^YV. Unblamable, irre- 
provable, Irreprehensible, innocent, blame- 
less, spotless, unblemished, immaculate, 
faultless, pure, upright 
IrrmroaoiiableneBfl (ir-rfi-prfich'a-bl-nes)^ 
n. The quality or state of bdug irreproach- 
able. 

Irreprimdliably (ir-rd-prfich^a-bli}» adv In 
an foeproachable manner; blamelessly; as, 
deportment irreproachably upright 

From this time, says the monk, the bear lived irre- 
proachably, and observed to his dying day the orders 
that the saint had given him. Addison, 

IrreprovEbto (ir-rfl-prtiiKa-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not and reprovabU, 1 Not reprov- 
able; blameless; upright; uiiDlamable. 

If among this crowd of virtues a faUimr crept in, wt 
must remember that an apostle himselriiai not been 
irreprovabU. Atierbury. 

firrspromldMiMS (lr-re-prtfT'a.bl-iMsX n. 
State of being IrreproTeble. 

(lr>rt*prBv'a-bII\ adv. Bo u 
not to be Itable to reproof or bleme. 
nxiVtltlons 0r-rep-tl'ehua), a. [L. itrvpta, 
to orem into. fteq. from tnype, to ereep 
Into—tr for in. Into, and tvpo, to ereop.] 
Crept in; privately Introdnoea. Or, OwlaK. 
ImnatUMt (bsrep'Obo-blX a. (Prefix tr 
for 01 , net, and ntputoM*.] Not reputable; 
dbmputable. iS>. Xmr. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgll; mS, met, tatr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve;' tflbe, tub, ball: oil, pound; (1, So. abune; r, Sa fry. 
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Zrr6lllieilt(ir-rS-airi-ent). a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and rtnlimt ] Not resilient 
Irrasiataace (Ir-rd xist^ans), n, [Prefix ir 
for in, not and resivfanee.] Forbearance 
to resilt; want of inclination to offer resist- 
ance; non-resistance; passive submissioiL 
* Patience under affronts and injuries, hu- 
mility, irresistoncs/ Pal^, 
Irr^tilllllty (ir-rS-zlst^i-bil'l-ti), n. The 
quality of being irresistible: power or force 
beyond resistance or opposition. 
Irraalatlble (ir-rfi-zista-bl). a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and resiatible,] Not resistible; 
Incapable of being successfully resisted or 
opposed; superior to resistance or upposi- 

An irrtsisHbit law of our nature ii^els us to seek 
happiness. y* bfastfn. 

Irreslatlbly (ir-rd-ziat'i-bll), adv. In an ir- 
resistible manner; in a manner that cannot 
be successfully resisted or opposed. 
XmaiStleSB (Ir-re-zist'les), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and resiatleM.] Incapable of 
being resisted. 

Those radiant eyes, whose trren‘stlfss flame 
Strikes Envy dumb, and keeps Scdittoii tame. 

GranviiU. 

IrreBOluble (ir-rez'o-lu-bl), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not. and rtHoluble.] Not resoluble: (a) 
Incapable of being dissolved; incapable of 
resolution into parts; indissoluble. * Simple 
bodies and upon that account irresolubui/ 
Boyle^ (b),t Incapable of being released or 
relieved. * The irreaoluble condition of our 
souls after a known sin committed. ' Dp, Hall, 
[Rare.] 

IrreBOlubleneBB (ir-rez'o-lu-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being indissoluble; resistance to 
separation of parts by heat. *The irreso- 
Itthleness of diamonds.^ Boyle. 

IrreBOlute (ir-rez'o-ldt), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
not, and resolute.} Not resolute; not firm 
or constant in purpose ; not decided ; not 
determined; wavering; given to doubt or 
hesitation. 

We.ik and is man ; 

The purpose of to day. 

Woven with pains into his plan. 

To-morrow rends away. Cffwper. 

SVN. Wavering, vacillating, hesitating, fal- 
tering. undetermined, undecided, unsettled. 
XrreBOlutely (ir-rez'o-lut-li), adv, in an ir- 
resolute manner; without firmness of mind; 
without decision. 

IrroBOlUtenOBB (ir-rez'o-lut-ncs), n. The 
quality of being irresolute; want of firm 
deterniinatloii or purpose; vacillation of 
mind; irresolution. 

Irresolution (Ir-rez'o-lQ'^shon), n. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and resolution.] Want of 
resolution; want of decision in purpose; a 
fluctuation of mind, as In doubt, or between 
hope and fear. 

1 was weary of continu.il irresciutiPH, and a per- 
petual equipoise of the mind. RambUr. 

Stn. Indecision, indetermination, hesitancy, 
vacillatioiL 

ZiroBolvablllty, IrresolvablenoBB (ir-re- 
zolv'a-biPT-tl, ir-rfi-zoliPa-bl-nes), n. Tlie 
state or quality of not being resolvable. 
IrreBolTable (ir-r6-zolv^a-bi), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and resolmble.} Incapable of 
being resolved. 

IrreBOlvadly (ir-rB-zolv^ed-li), adv, [Prefix 
irtorin, not, andrescioed.] Without settled 
determination. * To hear me speak so irre- 
solvedly/ Boyle. [Rare.] 
iTTBBPskrtlYe (ir-rfi-spekrivX a. [Prefix ir 
for m, not, and rei^otive.} 1. Not regard- 
ing clrcumstanoes or conditions; having no 
respect to particular circumitancea 

Thus did the Jew, by persuading himself of his par- 
ticular irrtsptaive election. NarnmcHd, 

In this sense the word is now generally 
used in the prepositional phrase irrespeetive 
qf^uot having respect or regard to; leaving 
out of account; as, irrespective of the conse- 
quences. —2. t Not showing respect to; dis- 
respectful. *lrreverend and irreepoaive 
behaviour.’ 5irC. Cornwallis. 
IMBpeotlvely (ir-rfi-spektlv-li), adv. With- 
out regard to oircumstanoes or not taking 
them into consideration: often followed by 

qr. 

Prosperity, considered al>solutely and frrespetf- 
is better and more desirable man advmdt jr. 

Lmsillrablo (ir>res’pl-ra-bl or ir-rfi-splr’a* 
bl),a. [Prefix ir for in, not, and 
Not respirable : unfit for respiration; not 
having the qualities which support animal 
life; as, irrmirable air. 

Srrenc^lWty (ir-ra-spons'l-bimiX 

Want of responaibUity. 

XtreBROMlDiB (ir-rfi-aponi’i-b]> a. [Prefix 
tV for in, not, and respansiMe, ] Not re- 


sponsible; not liable or able to answer tor 
consdquences ; not to be relied upon or 
trusted. ’Such high and imspcntthhi license 
over mankind.’ MilUm, 

Irresponaltoly (ir-ra-sponsl-bli). adv. In 
an irresponsmle manner; so as not to be 
responsible. 

Irrespoiudve (ir-r^-spons’iv}, a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and responsive.} Not responsive. 
IrreBtrainable (Ir-re-strBn’a-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and restrainable.} Thait can- 
not be restrained; not to be kept back or 
held in check. 

IrreBUBCltable (ir-re-sus’i-ia-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and resusdtable. ] Incapable 
of being resucitated or revived. 
IrresuBCitably (ir-rfi-sus^i-ta-bli), adv. So 
as not to be resuscitable. 

IrretentiYe (Ir-re-tent’lv), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and retentive.] Not retentive or 
apt to retain. * Uis memory weak and irre- 
tentive.* Skelton. 

Irretraceable (ir-ra-tr&s’a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and retraeeable.] Not retrace 
able. 

Irretrievable (ir-rS-trdv'a-bl). a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and retrievable.] Not retriev- 
able ; irrecoverable ; irreparable ; as, an ir- 
retrievable loss.— STB. Irremediable, incur- 
able, irreparable, irrecoverable. 
IrretrievableneBB (ir rd-trev’a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being irretrievable. 
Irretrievably (Ir-re-trev’a-bll), adv. irre- 
parably; irrecoverably. 

Eveiy one flnds thtit many of the idea.s which he 
desired to retain have sUpj>ed irretrievabiy away. 

idler. 

Irretumable (ir-re-t6m’a-b]). a. [Prefix ir 
for in, nut, and returnable.] Incapable of 
returning. 

Forth irreitirnable flieth the spoken word. 

^lir, /pr Mas^s. 

Irrevealable (ir-re-vePa-bl). a. [Prefix tr 
for in, not, and revealable.] Incapable of 
being revealed. 

Irrevea^bly (ir-iv-vePa-bU), adv. So as 
not tol^ revealable. 

Irreverence (Ir-rev'er-ens), n. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and reverence.] 1. Want of rever- 
ence or veneration; want of a due regard to 
the authority and character of a supeiior; 
irreverent conduct or an irreverent action; 
as, irreverence toward God. —2. The state 
of being disregarded or treated with disre- 
spect. ’The irreverence and scoru the judges 
were justly in.’ Clarendon. 

Irreverondt (ir-rei?’er-end), a. Irreverent. 

If any tii.nn use Immodest speech, or irreverend 
gesture or behaviour, or otherwise be suspected in 
life, he is likewise admonished, as before. Strype. 

Irreverent (ir-rev'er-ent), a. [Prefix ir for 
in. not, and reverent.] Not reverent: (a) 
nut entertaining or manifesting duo regard 
to the Supreme Being; wanting in respect 
to superiors. 

Witness the irreverent son 
Of him who built the ark. Miltpn. 

(b) Proceeding from irreverence; expressive 
of a wont of veneration; as, an irreverent 
thought, word, or phrase. 

Iireverently (ir-rev’er-cnt-li), adv. In an 
irreverent manner. 

Irreversible (ir-re-vdrs'l-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and reversible.] Not reversible: 

(a) Incapable of being recalled, repealed, 
or annulled; irrovocalne; as, au irreversible 
decree or sentence. 

This rejection of the Tews, as it is not universal, 
so neither Is it final and trreversibte. ^Priin. 

(b) Incapable of being reversed or turned 
the opposite way, turned outside in, or the 
like. 

Irr 6 Virsibl 0 ll 68 B(ir-re-vdTs’i-bl-neB), n. 
State of being irreversible. 

Irreversibly (Ir-re-vdrB’i-bli), adv. In an 
irreversible manner. 

lihrevooabiUty, IrrevocableneBB (ir-rev’6- 
ka-biP’i-ti, ir-rev’d-ka-bl-nes), n. State of 
being irrevocable. 

Irrevocable (ir-rev’c-ka-bix a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and revooabfe.] Not revocable; 
not to be recalled or revoked; that cannot 
be reversed, repealed, or annulled; as, an 
irrevocable decree, sentence, or edict; irre- 
tMMiahffl fate; an tmiwcadfa promise. ’Firm 
and irreyooabU is my doom. Shak. 
IrrtYoeaMy (ir-rerC-ka-bliX adv. In an 
irrevocable manner; beyond recall; in a 
manner precluding recall or lepeal. 
Irrovolublot (Ir-reT’o-lfi-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and revoiuble.] That has no 
revolution. 

Pramsslng the dateless sad irreveiuble clrt le of 
eter^y. MBtem. 


Irrhetorloal (ir-re-tor’ik-alX a. {Prefix ir 
tor in, not, and rhetorical.] Not rhetorical; 
unpenuasive. 

Irrigate (ir’ri-gftt), v. t. pret. A pp. irrigated; 
ppr. irrigating. [L. xrrigo, irrigatum—ir 
for t*n, and ribo, to water. See Rain.] 1. To 
water; to wet; to moisten; to bedew. 

The motion of the heart depends originally of its 
fibres irrij^ated by the blood. Sir A*. Di^by. 

2. To water, as land, by causing a stream to 
flow upon ft. and spread over it. 

Irrigation (ir-rl-gA’shon), n. [L. irrigatio, 
irrtgodionis. from irrigo, irrigatum. See 
iKiiiGATE.] The act of watenng or mois* 
toning: (a) In med. the application of water 
or a cold lotion drop by drop or in a gentle 
stream, as to an inflamed part or the seat of 
iieural^c pain, (b) In agri. the operation 
of causing water to flow over lands for nour- 
ishing plants. 

IrrigUOUB (ir-rig’fi-us). a. [L. irriguus. See 
iKiiiOATE.] 1. Watered; watery; moist. 

The flowery lap 

Of some irrip^pus valley spread her store. 

Aiittpn. 

2. Penetrating as water that irrigates; over- 
spreading or pervading. 

Rash Elpeiior, who in evil hour. 

Dry'd an immeasurable bowl, and thought 
To exhale his surfeit by trrij^uous sleep, y. Philips. 

IrriBible (ir-riz'i-bn, a. [Pi-cflx tr for in, 
not, and risibler\ Not risible; incapable of 
laughter. [Rare.] 

Irrliion (ir-rPzhon), n. [L. irrisio, irrisionis, 
from trrideo, irrisum-^ir tor in, and rideo, 
to laugh.] The act of laughing at another. 
’This being spoken sceptice, or by way of 
irrision.* Chaptnan. 

Irritability (ir'rlt a-bir'i-til, n. The state 
or quality of being irritable: (a) the state 
or property of being easily irritated or ex- 
asperated; as, irritability of temper; his 
irritability is perpetual, (h) In physiol. 
(a) that function of nerve or muscle or of 
any oi'gan of the animal body in virtue of 
which it responds to stimuli, this response 
being manixested in normal or abnormal 
sensations or actions, or both ; specifically, 
the property peculiar to muscles, by which 
they contract upon the application of cer- 
tain stimuli. that quality in plants 

by which they exhibit motion on the appli- 
cation of certain stimuli. 

Irritable (Ir’rit-a-bl), a. Capable or sus- 
ceptible of being irritated: (a) susceptible 
of lieing worked into a heat and painfuiness; 
readily inflamed; as, au irritable sore. (&) 
Very susceptible of anger or passion; easily 
inflamed or exasperated; as, an irritable 
temper. ’Vicious, old, and irritable.* Ten- 
nyson. (c) In physiol, susceptible of respond- 
ing to stimuli ; capable of being excited to 
action either normal or abnormal by the. 
application of certain stimuli ; specifically, 
when said of muscular fibres, susceptible 
of contraction by contact of the stimulus. . 
(d) In bot exhibiting the phenomenon of 
spontaneous motion when under the influ- 
ence of certain stiinuli. 

IrrltableneBB (ir'rlt-a-bl-nes), ?». Quality 
or state of being irritable. 

Irritably (ir'rit-a-bli), adv. In an irritable 
manner. 

Irritancy (ir'rit-aii-si), n. The state of being 
irritant or exciting to anger. 

Irritancy (ir’rit-an-si), 9T. In Scots law, the 
state of being irritant or of no force, or of 
being null and void. 

Irritant (ir’rit-ant), a. [L. irritans, init- 
antis, ppr. of tmfo. i t.. 

ritating: specifically, . 
or tension; producing i 
irritant poison. 

Irritant (ir'iit-ant), n. That which ex- 
cites or irritates; specifically: (a) in med. that 
which causes pain, heat, or tension, either 
mechanically, as puncture or scarification ; 
chemically, as alkalies and acids; or speci- 
fically. as cantharidea Dunglisoti. (6) In 
toxicH. a poison that produces inflamma- 
tion, as arsenic, mercury, and phosphorus. 

Many of the Ranunculaceae are Irritant poisons. 

. . . Clematii is one of the best known irritants of 
this class. LindUy. 

irritant (ir’iit-ant), a. [L. irritans, irri- 
tantis, ppr. of irrito, to make void, from in, 
not^ oncl ratus, established.] Rendering 
null and void. [Rare. ] 

The states elected Henry, duke of Anjou, for their 
king, with this clause irritant: that if he did viohite 
any part of hb oath, the people should owe him no 
alleiriance. Haytuard. 

•—Irritant clause, in Scots law, a clause In 
a deed declaring null and void certain 8|>eci- 
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fled acts if they are done by the party hold- 
ing under the deed. It is supplemented by 
the resolutive clause. 

Irritate (ir'rlt-&tX vX [L. irrUo, writatum, 
to incite, stir up, provoke; perhaps from 
hirrire, to snarl.] 1. To excite heat and red- 
ness in, as in the skin or flesh of living 
animal bodies by friction; to inflame; to 
fret ; as, to irritate a wounded part by a 
coarse bandage.— 2. To excite anger in; to 
provoke; to tease; to exasperate; as, never 
irritate a child for trifling faults; the in- 
solence of a tyrant irritates his subjecta— 

3. To give greater force or energy to; to 
heighten excitement in. 

Cold niaketh the spirits vigorous and irritatiih 
them. Bacon. 

Air, if very cold, irriMHh the flame. Bacon, 

4. To excite the irritability of ; to excito 
irritation in. See IRRITABILITV, IRRITA- 
TION.— Syn. To fret, inflame, excite, pro- 
voke, vox, tease, exasperate, anger, incense, 
enrage. 

Zrritatet (ir'rit-at), a. Excited; heightened. 
The heat becomes more violent and irraafe, and 
thereby expelieth sweat. Bacon. 

Irritate (ir'rit-at), v.t. [Ii. irrito, irritatum, 
to make void, from irritus, invalid-- 1 > for 
in, not, and ratue, settled, valid, from rear, 
to think.] To render null and void. 
Irritation (ir-rit-a'shou), n. [L. irritatio, 
irritationie, from irrito. See Irritatk. ] 
The act of irritating or state of being irri- 
tated: (a) excitement, usually but not neces- 
sarily of a disagreeable kind; especially, ex- 
citement of anger; provocation; exaspera- 
tion; anger. 

The whole body of the arts and sciences composes 
one vast tnacliinery for the irritation and develop- 
ment of the human intellect. Dc Quincey, 

(b) In physiol, the change or action which 
takes place in the muscles or organs of 
sense when a nerve or nerves are affected by 
the application of external bodies; specifl- 
cally, the operation of exciting muscular 
fibre to contraction by artifleial stimula- 
tion ; as, tlie muscle was made to contract 
by irritation of the nerve. * Violent affec- 
tions an<l irritations ot the nerves in any part 
of the body.* Arbuthnot See also extract 
under next article, (c) In med. md pathol. 
the state of a tissue or organ in which there 
is an excess of vital movement; the discom- 
fort set up in an organ by the presence of 
something unsuitable to its nuictiou or 
structure, or in the entire body by some 
local Injury or internal disease. 

Irritative (ir'rit-at-iv), a. 1. Serving to ex- 
cite or irritate. 

Every irritation produces in the cellular elements 
some mechanical or chemical change, which change 
is a 'counter- working against the irritative cause. 

Coytank, 

2. Accompanied with or produced by in- 
creased action or irritation; as, an irrita- 
tive fever. 

IrritatOiy (ir^rit-at-o-ri), a. Exciting; 
stimulating. Hales. 

Irroratet (ir'rO-rat), v.t. [See Irroration.] 
To moisten with dew. 

Irroratlont(ir-r6-ra*ahon), n. [From L. ir- 
roro, irroraiurn, to wet or moisten with 
dew— ir for in, and roro, to distil dew, 
from ros, roris, dew.] The act of bedewing; 
the state of lieing moistened with dew. 
Irrubrlcal (ir-ru^hrik-al), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not. and rubric. ] N ot rubrical; contrary 
to the rubric. 

Irrugatet (ir'ni-gat), v.t [L. irrugo, irru- 
gatuin, to wrinkle— ir for in, in, and rugo, 
to wrinkle.] To wrinkle. 

Irrupted fir-nipt'ed), p. and a. \L. irrup- 
tun, pp. of irrumpo, to break In or into— 
ir for in, in, into, and rumpo, to break.] 
Broken violently and with great force. 
[Hare.] 

Irruiltion (ir-rup'shon), n. [L. irruptio, ir- 
ruptionis, from irrumpo, irmpturn. See 
Irrupted.] A bursting in ; a breaking, or 
sudden, violent rushing into a place; a sud- 
den Invasion or incursion ; a sudden, vio- 
lent inroad or entrance of invaders into a 
place or country. 

I.est evil tidings, with too rude irrtiption 
Hitting thy aged ear, should pierce too deep. 

Mitton. 

The famous wall of China, built against the irrup- 
tione of the Tartars, was begun above a hundred 
years before the Incarnation. Sir T. Browne, 

Irruptive (Ir-rupt'iv), a. Rushing in or 
upon. 

Storms of wrath and Indignation dread 
Seem ready to displode irriAtive on hit head. 

tyMtekousc. 

Xnrlngite (Ar'vlng-It), n. A follower of 
Edward Irving, a celebrated clergyman ot 


the Scottish Church, who, drifting Into 
mystioism (in which the power of working 
nuradea, prophesying, the gift of tongues, 
Ac., bore a prominent part), was deposed In 
1833. A prominent feature in Irving's doc- 
trines was the immediate, second coming of 
our Saviour. His followers organised them- 
selves into a body called 'The Holy Apos- 
tolic Church,* which still exists. 

I8 (is)L The third pers. sing, of the substan- 
tive verb to be. (See Be.) It represents the 
Goth, lit, L. est, Gr. esff, 8kr. asti, is, the 
pronominal sufllx of the third pera sing., 
th or t, being dropped, 
loabd (Iz^adielX n. [Fr. isabelle. From 
Isabelle ot Austria, daughter of Philip II. 
of Spain, who, in the war against Holland 
for tlie recovery of the sovereignty of the 
Low Countries, which formed part of her 
dowry, swore that she would not change 
her linen till Ostend, which had long with- 
stood the siege, was in her houda The 
place held out for nearly three years, and 
the princess* linen became of a oingy hue, 
which gave rise to the name Isabelle for 
this colour. Others refer the origin of It 
and the story to Isabel, Queen of toain, and 
connect the vow with the siege of Gren^a] 
A pale brownish yellow colour. Called also 
Isabel-yeUow. 

laabel-oolour (ix*a-bel-kul-6r), n. See Isa- 
bel. 

iBadelphoufl (i-sa-derfus), a. [Gr. isos, 
equal, and adelphos, a brother.] In hot a 
term applied to a diaclolphous flower in 
which the separate bundles of stamens are 
equal or alike. 

l8aEOge,t Isagoguet (I'sa-g6j. Fsa-gog). n. 
[Gr. eisagogt, a leading in, introiluctlon, 
from eisago, to lend in — eur, in, into, and 
ago, to lead.] An Introduction, 
loagogio. loagogical (i-sa-gojak, i-sa-goj'ik- 
al), a. [Gr. eisagoaikos, from eisago, to in- 
troduce— -eis, in, into, and ago, to lead.] In- 
troductory; esiicoially, introductory to the 
study of theology. J. A. Alexatuier. 
laagOglCS (fsa-goj'iks), n. In theot that 
department of theological study introduc- 
tory to exegesis or the interpretation of 
Scripture. 

iB^Oll (Fsa-gon), n. [Gr. isos, equal, and 
gOnia, an angle.] In math, a figure whose 
angles are equal. 

loapoatoUc O'sa-pos-torikX o. [Gr. isos, 
equal, and apostolos, an apostle.] A term 
somewhat loosely applied to various persous 
and things: (a) to the fathers who were 
alive ill the time of the apostles, whose 
authority therefore is held by some to be 
nearly equal to theirs; (&) to the customs 
instituted by these fathers ; (c) to certain 
holy women resembling Uie apostles in 
sanctity; (d) to the founders of Christianity 
in any given country or their powerful and 
effective supportei-s. 

Isarlel (Is-ar-r^i), n. pi. A nat. order of 
filamentous moulds containing those genera 
in which the fertile threads are compacted, 
and have deciduous pulverulent spores at 
their free apicea 

loaUc Add (is-at'ik osid), n. An 

acid funned by the action of caustic alka- 
lies upon isatin. 

loatill, loatine (Wa-tin), n. (CbH«N 09 .) a 
compound obtained by oxidizing indigo. It 
forms hyacinth-red or reddish-orange crys- 
tals of a brilliant lustre. Its solutions stain 
the skin, and give it a disagreeable odour. 
ZaatiB (Is'a-tts), n. A genus of herbaceous 
annuals and biennials, natives ot iSouth 
Europe and Western Asia, belonging to the 
nut. order Crucifene. One species. Isatis 
tinctoria, was formerly cultivated in Eng- 
land as a dye under the name of tooad (see 
WoAD); while a second species, /. indigotusa, 
is still grown as a dye plant in the north of 
China. They have simple leaves, and largo 
terminal panicles of small yellow flowers. 
Isohladle (is-kl-ad^ik). a. [L. Ubhiadieus, 
pertaining to sciatica, from ischias, sciatica, 
from isehvum, the hip.] Pertaining to scia- 
tica.— /tcAiodic possum or disease, sciatica. 
Ifldliagim (is-kl-ag'ra), n, fOr. isehion, the 
hip, and a^a, a seizure.} Hip-gout 
locmal (Isld-al), a. In anat of or belonging 
to the ischium or hip-bone. 

IsobialfflA (is-ki-arji-a), n. fGr. isehion, the 
hip, ana a^of, pain.) Pain m the hip; scia- 
tica. 

iBChiattC (Is-Jd-aFik), a. (See IsoRlADio.] 
Pertaining to the hip; as, the ischioHetotsr 
men. a notch of the os innominatum ; the 
isehiatic artery, which proceeds through Qie 
notch of the os Innominatum. 


iBchlatocele, iBdUoode (is-ki-at'd-sel. is* 
ki-d-sdlO» tk [Gr. isehion, mo hip, and kili, 
a tumour.] An intestinal rupture throufl^ 
the sciatic ligamenta 

iMfiriiint IiddoB (isid-um, isOd^ In 
anat the posterior and inferior part of the 
pelvic ardi in vertebrates; the mwemost 
of the three portions forming the oa innom- 
inatum in the fmtus; the lowermost part of 
the hip-bone in adults. 

Ta ohnsLAMnkfiw f iBk-na-kan^thus)!. n. fOr. 
ischnes, slender, and akantha» a spine.] A 
fossil genus of aoanthoid fishes oocurnng 
in the old red sandstone. They resemble 
the smaller species of Dlplacanthua but 
differ in having the spines more slender, 
whence the name. 

IflChnophonla (isk-no-fo^ni-a), n. (Qr. iseh- 
nos, slender, and ph6n4, voice.] Shrillness 
ot the voice ; hesitation of speech, or stam- 
mering. 

iBChuretic (fs-kfl-rctlk), a. [See Ibchu&t. ] 
Having the quality of relieving ischuir. 
iBChuretlC Os-kfl-ret'lk), a A medioliie 
adapted to relieve ischuxy. 

(is-ku'ri-a). n. See leouuRT. 
ZBOhury (is'ku-ri), n. [Gr. isehouria, from 
ischd, to stop, and ouron, urine.] A stop- 
page, retention, or suppression of urine, 
limliyodon (is^kl-fl-don), n. [Gr. isehys, 
strengtli, and odous, oaontos, a tooth.] A 
Jurassic and tertiary genus of fossil fishes, 
allied to the Chimaera, and having very large 
bony teeth. 

iBChypterus (fs-kip't^r-us), n. [Gr. isehys, 
strengtii, and pterm, a fin.] A fossil genus 
of ganoid Ashes from the triassic strata of 
Viiginla, differing from Palnoniscus diicfly 
in having the tail inequilobate. 

1*86 (iz). I shall. [Scotch and northern pro- 
vincial English.} 

Iserln, Isexlna (is'4r-ln), n. [G. eisen, iron ] 
A mineral of an iron-black colour, and of a 
splendent metallic lustre, occurring in small 
obtuse angular grains. It is harder than 
felspar, and consists of the oxides of iron 
and titanium, with a small portion of 
uranium. 

-Ish (ishv A suffix to adjectives and verbs, 
ill the fomier case of Teutonic origin and 
alliances, in the latter of Romance: (a) as 
an adjectival suffix, -ish represents the 
A. Sax. -ise, Dan. -isk, G. -iseh, Fr. -esqus (as 
in groUsque), and implies partaking of the 
nature of; as. /ool, foolish; bruts, brutish: 
Dane, Danish; Swede, Swedish. Attached 
to adjectives it has a diminutive rigniflea- 
tion; as, white, whitish; yellow, yellowish; 
good, goodish. (8) As a verb suffix it it derived 
from the L. verbal incept, term, -eseo, and 
isgenerally found in verbs that come through 
the French and still show the influence of 
that termination In some of their tenses; as, 
finish, Fr. finir, finis, finissaie, finissant; 
abolish, Fr. abolir, aboUs, abolissais, abolis- 
sant; punish, Fr. punir, punis, fninissais, 
punissanL Some English verbs in -ish have 
no corresponding French forms in -ir,-issant, 
but seem to be formed on analogy, while, on 
the other hand, many French verbs in -ir 
have no corresponding English forms In -ish, 
lBli(ish),n. [A fonn of Issue; liberty 

and opportunity of going out. [Scotch. >- 
Ish and &ntry. In Scots law, the clause 
•with frse ish and entry! in a charter, im- 
ports a right to all ways and passages, in so 
tar as they may be necessary to kirk and 
market, through the adjacent giomids of 
the gronter, who is by the clause laid under 
that burden. Ish also means termination. 
iBhuUMlite (isb'ma-el-lt), n. [From Ishmael: 
Gen. xvL 12.] 1. A descendant of Ishmael. 

2. An Ismaelian (which see)L —8. One re- 
sembling Ishmael, whose hand was against 
every man and every man's band against 
him; one at war with society. 

Tos'f tents and pilau were pleasant to this little 
takmeutiU. Tkacktray. 


TahmaAHtlah (ish^ma-el-li*ish), a. Like 
Ishmael: partaking of the nature of an 
Ishmaelite. 


lilM (VsH-bk), a, [L. Isiaeus; Or. Isiakos, 
from/sif.] Relating to Isia —/riac table, 
the name given to a spurious llgyptlan 
monument, consisting of a plate of copper, 
beariim a representation of most or the 
Ibmtian deities, with Isis in the centre, 
sud to have been found by a soldier at the 
siege of Rome in 1528, and long hald in Ugh 
esteem. It is now at Turin. 

ae*l-kl> tk Same as leiele. 
lUdOla (i'sid-oid), a. tn hot. a tem applied 
to the surface ox lichens when eovereu with 
a danse mass of conical soredla. 


Fflte, fiir, fat, fgH; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; 


tflbe, tub, bull; qil, pound; U, Sc. abune; fp So. toy. 
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llfnglMi (Fxing-glasX n, [D. huUenbUu^ 
huUm, a sturgeon, and hlae, a vesicle, a 
bladder, *by us corruptly called MugUm, 

S obably from conneuting the name with 
e emiuoyment of the substance in ieing or 
making Jelllea' Wedgwood.] 1. The purest 
oommerolal form of gelatine: it is a sub- 
stance of a firm texture and whitish colour, 
Xnrepared from the sounds or air-bladders of 
certain fresh-water tlshes, particularly sev- 
eral species of sturgeon found in the rivers 
of Russia. In the preparation of creams and 
fellies it is In great request. It is also used 
in fining liquors of the fermented kind, in 
purifying coffee, and in making mock-pearls, 
stiffening linens, silks, gauzes, Ac. With 
brandy it forms a cement for broken porce- 
lain and glass. It is likewise used to stick 
together the parts of musical instruments; 
and as an agglutinaiit, for binding many 
other delicate structures. --2. A name some- 
times given to mica. 

lainslAaBHItOIie (rzlng-glas-stOn). See 
Mica. 

laia n^sis), n. 1. One of the chief deities in 
the Egyptian my tiiology. She was regarded 
as the sister or sister- wife of Osiris, and the 
mother of Horus. She was worshipped by 
the Egyptians as 
the being who ^ 
had first civilized 
them, and taught . 

them agriculture 
and other neces- 
sary arts of life. 

Among the higli- 
er and more^iuii- 

ogians she was 

made the I 

people she was ^ 


worshipped as gmiHMHBfl 

the goddess of W\ 

fecundity. The IE 

cow was sacred 

to her. She is re- W 

presented vari- ||j i 

ously, though || || ;! 

most usually as 
a woman with ists. 

the horns of a 

cow, between which is a globe supporting a 
throne, and sometimes with the lotus on her 
head and the sistrum in her hand.— 2. The 
name given to an asteroid discovered by 
Pogsou in 1850. 

I8i8 n. [From the name of the Egyp- 
tian goadess.] The name of a genus of 
Jointed sclerobasic coral, in which the Joints 
forming the stem are alternately calcareous 

lAfUn^iz^am), n. [From the Ar. otUaina, to 
befree, side, or devoted to God. J The religion 
of Mohammad, and also the whole body of 
those who profess it throughout the world. 
Tel ftmfam (izlam-izm), n. The faith of Is- 
lam; the true faith, according to the Mo- 
hammedans; Mohammedism. 

IslaJBlita (iz'lam-lt), n. A Mohammedan, 
lalamltlo (iz-lam-it'ik), a. Pertaining to 
Islam; Mohammedan. 

lelfiailie (Izlam-Iz^ V.t or i. To conform 
to Islamism; to Mohammedanize. 
taianii (1'land), n. (O.K. Uand, yland, 
A. Sax. edland, igland, probably from A. Sax. 
od (Goth. aAea, O.H.G. oAo, water, Icel. d, 
a river), water, and fond, land --a piece of 
land in the midst of water; the fact that we 
have the A.Sax. ig, Icel. ay. Dan. d or da, 
IMm, oogoj all meaning island, seems rather 
to show, however, that the first part of the 
woid has the meaning of island by itself, 
and that adfond was formed by an erroneous 
ethology: comp, also K. ayot, ait, a small 
idand in a river, and such names as Chelsea, 
Battersea^ Anglesaa or Anglesey, Chertsay, 
Alderney, Grkn^, where the last element 
means island. The a is due to a supposed 
connection with L. ifwula. 0,Fr. ids. See 
Isle] l. A tract of land surrounded by 
water, whether of the soa, a river, or a lake: 
in contradistinction to mainland or eentC- 
nant— 2. Anything resembling an island, as 
a large mass of floating ice.— iefonde qf the 
bteeeed, in €hreek myth, the Happy Islands, 
supposed to lie westward in the ooean. 


supposed to lie westward in the ooean, 
wnitherafter death the souls of the virtuous 
were transported. 

(lOand), vX 1. To cause to become 
or appear like an island or islands ; to iso- 
late%y surrounding, as with water. 

Stand upon the peak of tome isolated monatain at 


eh, cAain; dh, Bo. loeh; g, yo; J, /ob; 


daybreak, when the night mists Srst rise from off the 
phunt, and watch their white and lake-like fields, as 
they float in level bays and winding gulfs about the 
Utanded summits of the lower hills. Riakin. 

2. To dot, as with islands. 

Not a cloud by day 
With purple islanded dark-blue dee^. 

ZUandar O'fond-fir), n. An Inhabitant of’im 
island. 

ZSlandyt (nand-i), a. Pertaining to islands; 
full of ifllandfl. Cotgrave. 

1810(11), n. [O.Fr. isle, Fr. tie, Prov. isfo, L. 
ineuia, an island. Mr. Marsh, however, re- 
marks that ' the fact that Robert of Glouces- 
ter, and other early English writers, wrote He 
or yU at a time when the only French or- 
thography was isle, is a strong argument 
against this derivation. It is more probably 
a contraction of island, the A. Sax. ecUafuI, 
ealond, igland, and the s was inserted in 
both because when Saxon was forgotten the 
words were thought to have come through 
the French from the Latin insula.*} 1. An 
island. [Now chiefly or altogether poetical.] 
The tsUs shall wait for his law. Is. xHi. 4. 

2. In entorn. see Islet, 2. 

Isle (II), v.t. pret A pp. isted; ppr. isUng. 
To cause to become or i^>pear like an isle; 
to isolate; to island; to environ. 

/sltd in sudden seas of light, 

My heart, pierced through with fierce delight. 
Bursts into blossom In his sight. ‘J'ennysoH. 

Iflle (II), n. A corruption of Aisle (which see). 
Islet (IPet), n. 1. A little isle. * The cressy 
islets white in flower.’ Tennyson.-^ 2. A 
spot within another of a different colour, as 
on the wing of an insect, the blossom of a 
plant, Ac. 

A but less vivid hue 
Than of that isM in the chestnut-bloom 
Flamed In his cheek. Tennyson. 

-Ism (izm). [Gr. suffix ismes.] A suffix im- 
plying doctrine, theory, principle, system, 
or practice of; abstract idea of that si^fled 
by the word to which it is subjoined; as, 
luonothetsm, spiritualtsm, republicanisr/i, 
inesmerism, Preabyterianurm, libertinttm. 
Ism (izm), n. [From its common use as a 
suffix in words signifying doctrine or theory. ] 
A doctrine or theory, but more especially a 
pretentious or abtmi^ one; a crotchety or 
visionary speculation : generally used cou- 
temptuour^ly; as, away with your isfins and 
ologiea. 

Ismaellan (iz-ma-e'li-an), n. A member of 
the Moliuiiimedan sect which maintained 
that Ismael, and not Moussa, ought to be 
Imaum. In the tenth century they foimed 
a secret society, from which sprang the 
Assassins. Brewet. 

lana vdi a (is-nar'di-a), n. [In memory of 
Antoine Dante Jsnard, member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences.] A genus of plants of the 
nat. order Oiiagraceas, of no especial value 
or Interest. The single species I. podustris 
is found wild hi England. It is frequent on 
the continent of Europe, in North America, 
and the temperate parts of Asia. 

Iso- O'sO). A prefix from the Greek (isos) 
signifying equal. 

Isohax, Isobars Pso-bar), n. ror. 

isos, eoual, and baros, weight.} In phys. 
geog. a line drawn on a map to connect those 

S laces on the surface of the globe at which 
\io mean height of tlie barometer at sea- 
level is the same. 

IsobaMo (l-sO-bar'ik), a. Same as Ischaro^ 
mstrio. 

Isobarlsm (I-sob'ar-izm), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and baroe, weight.] Equality or similarity 
of weight. 

Isobaromstrle (l-sO-bar'd-meV'rik), a. [Gr. 
isos, equal, baros, weight, and metron, mea- 
sure.] In phys. geog. indicating equal 
barometric pressure.— /sobarometrfo line. 
Same as Isobar. 

ISObrlOUS (i-solPri-us), a. (Gr. isos, equal, 
and briad, to be strong.] In bot. a term ap- 
plied to tlie dicotyledononsembryo, because 
both lobes seem to tow with equal vigour. 
Isooardla G-so-klir'di-a), n. IGr. isos, equal, 
and kardia, the heart.] A heart-shaped 
shell with separated, involuted, and diverg- 
ing beaka 

Isochsim (I's6-kImX ^ In 
a line drawn on a map through places on 
the surface of the globe which nave the 
same mean winter temperature. 


IsocbeimsiUL Isochlmsiis q-so-kPmSn), e 
Same as Isochsim. 

Isocbelmoiial, Isodblmoxial Q-sO-ki'mon- 
al), a. Same as leoeheimal. 

Isooblmal, Isodhlmsnal l-s6- 

kTmen-al), a. Same as IsoeheimoL 

The lines passing through nil places which hnvenn 
eoual temperature for the summer or the whiter half 
of the year have been called respectively isoikerat 
and isoehimai lines. fykeweii. 

Isocbromatlc G'sd*kf6-niaF1k), a. [Gr. isos, 
equal, and chrdma, colour.] Having the 
same colour. In certain experiments with 
doubly refracting crystals the decomposed 
light forms a double series of coloured rings 
or curves of different forms arranged in a 
certain order; each curve in the one series 
having one corresponding to it both in form 
and colour in the other. The two curves or 
lines that have the same tint are called 
isochromatic lines. 

Isocbronal, Isochronons (f-sok'ron-a), 
l-Bok'ron-us), a. [Or. isos, equal, and ehronos, 
time.] Uniform in time; of equal time; 
performed in equal times. Two pendulums 
which vibrate in the same time are iso- 
chronal; also, tho vibrations of a pendulum 
in the curve of a cycloid have the same pro- 
perty, being all performed in the same time 
whether the arc be large or small. 

The very physical basis of music is rhythm, since 
the distinction between what we recognise as musical 
sounds and those which are not so consists in the 
tsockroHous character of the vibrations in the for- 
mer. Jidift. Rev. 

^Isochronal line, a line in which a heavy 
body descends without acceleration or re- 
tardation. 

iBocliroxially G-Bok'ron-al-li), adv. So as 
to be isochronal. 

iBOChronlsm n-sok'ron-izm), n. The state 
or quality of oeing isochronous; the pro- 
perty of a pendulum by which it performs 
its vibrations in equal times. 

Isocbronon (l-sok'ron-on), n. [See Iso- 
chronal.] An equal time-keeper; a cluck 
designed to keep perfectly accurate time. 
Isochronous (i-sok'ron-usk a. See Iso- 
chronal. 

Isochrous (I-sok'rus), a. [Gr. isochroos, likc- 
coloured — ' iirotf, equal, and ekroa, colour.] 
Being of equal colour throughout. 
IsoolUial, Isocunlc (I-sd-klln’al, lod-klin^- 
ik), a. [Gr. isos, equal, and kUnu, to incline. ] 
Of equal inclination or dip , — Isoclinal or 
isocUnic lines, in magnetism, a term applied 
to curves connecting those places in the two 
hemispheres where the dip of the magnetic 
needle is equal. 

Isocrymal (i-so-krrmal), a. Pertaining to 
or having the nature of an isocryme. 
Isocryme (Fso-krlm), n. fGr. isos, equal, 
and Icrymos, cold.] In phys. geog. a line 
drawn on maps sliowing the places having 
tho same mean temperature duiing tho 
coldest months of the year. 
iBOdiabatlC (rsO-dra-baUak). a. [Gr. isos, 
equal, and diabainO, to pass through— did, 
through, and bainO, to pasa] In thermo- 
dioiamics, a term applied to each of a pair 
of lines or cuiTes on a diagnun— the one 
exhibiting the variations in the density of 
a fluid which take place during the process 
of raising its tcniperatui*e, tlie other the 
corresponding variations produced by the 
abstraction of poitions of heat equal to 
those added in the former process. From 
tho lines exhibiting the results of the addi- 
tion and abstraction of equal portions they 
are said to be isodlabatic in respect of each 
other. 

Isodlmorplilsm G^z6-di-mor”ilzm), n. [Gr. 
isos, equal, dis, double, and morpM, shape. ] 
Isomorphism between the two forms seve- 
rally of two dimorphous substances. 
iBOdimorphOUS (I’sd-dI-mor"fu8), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of isodimorphism. 
Isodomon, Isodomum (i-sod’o-mon, f-sod^ 
o-mum), n. [Gr. isos, equal, and domi, struc- 



ature.— im/Mtnal lim, in pAgt. geog. same 
emieocheim 


tnre. ] One of the methods of building walls 
among tlie Greeks, in which the stones form- 
ing the courses were of equal thickness and 


fi. Fir. ton; ng, sing; TH, foen; th, foin; w, trig; wh, urfog; zh, azure.— See Ket. 
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equal length, and bo disposed that the ver- 
tical Joints of an upper course were imme- 
diately over the middle of the stones form- 
ing the lower course. See Pseudisopomon. 
Isodynamlc G's^-di-nam^ik), a. [Prom Gr. 
uto8, equal, and dyruitnis, power.] Having 
etiual power or force.— liodynanne lines, in 
^nagnetimn, lines of equal power or inten- 
sity: a term applied to lines connecting 
those places where the intensity of the ter- 
restrial magnetism is equal. They resemble 
in form and position the isoclinic lines. 
iBOdynamouS (i-s6 dtn'am-us), a. [Gr. Uos, 
the same, and dynamis, force.] Having cjiual 
force; of equal size; in bot. same aBlsoorihus. 
Isoetes (i-s6-c'tez). n. [Gr. isos, equal, and 
etos, the year, because the plant is Uie same 
throughout the year. ] A genus of plants of 
the nat. order Lycopodiaceie or club-moss 
tribe. The I. lacustris, or European quill- 
wort, is an aquatic plant growing in the 
bottoms of lakes in the north of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. 

iBOgeotherm (i-sd-je^o-th^rm). n. [Gr. isos, 
equal, ge, the earth, and thernu^., heat.] In 
pnys. geog. an imaginary line or plane under 
the earth's surface passing through points 
having the same mean temperature. 
iBOgeothermal (!‘B^‘j6'd-tht>r''mal). a. In 
phys. geog. pertaining to or having the na- 
ture of an isogeotherm. 

IflOgonlc (i-sn-gon'ik), a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and g&nia, an angle. Having equal angles. 
—Isogonic lines, in maanetism, lines con- 
necting those places on the globe whore the 
deviation of the magnetic needle from the 
true north is the same. 
iBOgrapliy (l-sog^ra-fl), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and grajm^, a writing.] The imitation of 
hamlwriting. 

Isohyetose (i-sd-hl'et-ds), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and hyetoH, rain.] In phys. geog. a line con- 
necting those places on the surface of the 
globe where the <iuantity of rain which falls 
annually is the same. 

iBOlable (i'sd la-bl or is'd-la-bl), a. That can 
be isolated; specifically, in chem. capable 
of being obtained pure, or uncombined with 
any other substance. 

Isolate G'flO'lat or is'O-l&t), v.t. pret &, pp. 
isolated; ppr. isolating. [Fr. isoler. It. isolare, 
isolato, detached ; from woia=L. insula, an 
island.] 1. To place in a detached situation; 
to place apart ; to insulate : often used rc- 
fiexivcly; as. he isolated himself from all 
society.— 2. In elect, to insulate. See In- 
sulate. —3. In chem. to obtain a substance 
free from all its combinations. 

Isolated (i'sd-lat-ed or is'd-Iat-ed), p. and a. 

1. Standing detached from others of a like 
kind; placed by itself or alone. 

Short isolated seiiLsiices were the mode in which 
ancient wisdom dcli^flitcd to convey its precepts for 
the regulation of human conduct. If ardurion. 

2. In elect, the same as JfisulaUid.—Z. In 
chem. pure; freed from combination. 

Isolatedly (i^sd-lat-ed-li or i8'd-lat-ed-li),ad9. 
In an isolated maimer. 

Isolation n-sd-la'shon or is-d-la'shon ), n. 
State of being isolated or alone. * Isolation 
from the rest of mankind.* Milman. 
Isologous G'Suro-giis), a. [Or. isos, equal, 
and logos, proportion. ] In chem. having 
similar proportions or relations: said of 
groups of homologous terms, in which the 
radicles, by combining with a series of simi- 
lar clonients, ^ve rise to a series of similar 
compounds ; thus, the hydrocarbon group, 
by its oxide, chloride, alcohol, Ac., is isolo- 
gous with tho ally] group, which has also its 
oxide, chloride, alcohol, and the like. Miller. 
Isomeric, Isomerlcal (i-Bd.meriik,i-Bd-meri- 
ik-al), a. In chein. pertaining to or charac- 
terized by isomerism. 

Isomexlde (i-som'^r-id), n. In chem. a com- 
pound that exhibits tho properties of isom- 
erism with reference to some other com- 
pound. 

Isomerism n. [Gr. isos, equal, 

and meros, a part] In chem. identity or 
close similarity of composition with differ- 
ence of physical or both chemical and phy- 
sical properties. Tliere are three dUTerent 
cases of isomerism : first, where the com- 

S ounds have the same percentage composi- 
on, while their vapour densities are differ- 
ent; second, where the compounds have the 
same ultimate composition and the same 
vapour density, but differ In physical pro- 
perties, and also in their behaviour towards 
the same reagents ; third, where the com- 
pounds have the same composition and the 
same vapour density, and by their behaviour 
towards reagents yield the 


s same compound, 


or nt any rate show that they are members 
of the same series, but fievertheless differ 
in physical properties. The first two cases 
are properly called cases of polymerism and 
metamerism respectively, while the last is 
isomerism proper. The facts of isomerism 
are generally explained by assuming that 
there exists a difference in the arrangement 
of tlie atoms which form the isomeric mole- 
cules. 

Isom6romorplilsm(i^Bd-ineT'6-mori'fizm),9». 
[Gr. isos, equal, meros, a part, and morphS, 
form.] Inerystal. isomorphism between sub- 
stances having the same atomic proportions. 

Isomeroua (l-som'dr-us), a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and a pari] 1. In M. a term applied 
to a flower whose organs are composed each 
of an equal number of parts.— 2. In chem. a 
term applied to isomorphism subsisting be- 
tween substances of like composition. See 
under Isomorphism. 

Isometric, Isometrical (l-sd-met'rik, i-sd- 
met'rik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to or charac- 
terized by equality of measure. —2. In erystal, 
monometric; tessular.— isomef ricaf perspec- 
tive or projection, a method of drawing plans 
of machines, Ac., whereby the elevation and 

f round-plan are represented in one view, 
ee under PERSPECTIVE. 

Isomorplilam (i-sd-moriflzmX n. [Gr. isos, 
like, and morphs, form.] A similarity of 
crystalline fonn; as, (n) between substances 
of like composition or atomic proportions, 
as between arsenic acid and phosphorous 
acid, each containing five equivalents of 
oxygen. (6) Hetween compounds of unlike 
composition or atomic proportions, as be- 
tween the metal arsenic and oxide of iron, 
the rhoniliohedral angle of the former being 
85* 41*. of the latter 86* 4'. Tlie first of these 
is sometimes distinguished as isornerous or 
isonomic isomorphism; the second as heter- 
otnerous or heterommic isomorphism. Dana; 
Goodrich. 

Isomorphons G-sd-morifus), a. Exhibiting 
the property of isomorphism. 

Isonandra (l-s6-nan'dra), n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Sapotaccic, including the 
gutta-percha plant (/. Gutta). See Gutta 
Peugiia. 

Isonomic (l-sd-nom'lk), a. Of or ]>ertaining 
to isonomy; the same or equal in law or 
right; one in kind or origin; specifically, in 
chem, a term applied to isomorphism sub- 
sisting between two compounds of unlike 
composition. See under Isomorphism. 
Isonomy (i-son'o-ml), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and nmnoH, law.] Equal law; equal distri- 
bution of rights and privileges 
Isopathy (l-sop'a-thi), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and pathos, suffering.] In med. (a) a tenn 
borrowed from some German writers to 
designate tho theory that diseases are cured 
by the products of the diseases themselves, 
as, for example, that small-pox is cured by 
homcDopathic doses of variolous matter; the 
cure of disease by the virus of the disease. 
(5) The theory that a diseased organ is cured 
by eating the same organ of a healthy 
animal. 

Isoperlmetrlcal (l-sd-perii-merrik-al), a. 
1. Of or pertaining to isoperimetry.— 2. Hav- 
ing equal boundaries; as, isoperimetrieal 
figures or bodies, 

Isopcxlmetry (rsd-per-im'^et-ri), n. [Gr. 
isos, equal, and perimeiron, circumference.! 
In geom. the science of figures having equal 
perimeters or boundariea 
IsophoroUB G-sofd-rus), a. [Gr. isos, the 
same, and phero, to bear.] In bot. trans- 
formable into something else; thus. Actinia 
is an isophorous form of Dendrobium. 
Isopod, iBOpode (I'sC-pod, rsC-pdd), n. A 
crustacean of the order Isopoda. 
laopoda (f-soi/o-da), n. pi. [Gr. isof, equal, 
ana pous,podos, the foot. 1 An order of crus- 



free, except the first thoracic, which is uhited 
with the nead. The feet are of equal size 
and move in the same direction, a point of 
contrast with the amphipods. The majority 
of them reside in water, and those which 
live on land require a certain amount of at- 
mospheric moisture In the localities which 
they inhabit to keep the gills moist, so that 
they may respire properly. Many of them 
are parasitic. By Mllne-Edwards they are 
divided into three sections, termed respec*^ 
tlvely from their habits the Sedentary, the 
Natatoiy, and the Cursorial. 

Isopodiiorm (I-sd-pod'i-form), a. In zool 
formed like an isopod; specifically, a term 
applied to the larves of saprophagous hexa- 
pods having an oblong oody, a distinct 
thoracic shield, and a vent provided with 
filaments or laminas. 


iBOPOdOttS, Isopod G-sop'o-dus, Fsd-pod), a. 

Relating to the order of Isopoda. 



Impyre. 




Isosceles Tri- 
antfie. 


Isopoda. 

I, Bopjrrui squUlarum. Sedentary section. 

9, Cyroodocea Lamarkli. Natatoiy section. 

3 , Oniscus Asellus. Cursorial section. 

«, Head. S, Thorax, c. Abdomen. 

taceans having sessile eyes and a depressed 
body; the thoracic and abdominal wings 


n. [Or. isos, 
_ . , Amineralof 

a grayish or black colour which 
occurs massive. It is found in 
Cornwall imbedded in granite. 
ISOBOeles (l-sos'se-lSz), a. [Or. 
isoskeUs—xsos, equal, and skelos, 
leg.] Having two legs or sides 
only that are equal; as, an isos- 
celes triangle. 

Isostemonous (i-sd-stem^on-us), a. [Gr. 
isos, equal, and siMnOn, a stamen.] In bot 
having the stamens equal in number to the 
petals. 

Isothsral G->oth^er-al>, a. Of or pertaining 
to. or of the nature of an isothere ; indicat- 
ing the distribution of temperature by means 
of an isothere; as, an Uotherai chart. See 
extract under Isochimal. 

Isothere (rsO-ther), n. [Gr. isos, equal, and 
theros, summer.] In phys. geog. an imagin- 
ary line over the earth's surface, passing 
through points having the same mean sum- 
mer temperature. 

Isotherm (I'sd-thdrm), n. In phys. geog. 
an imaginary line over the earth's surface 
passing through points having the same 
mean annual temperature, so that a series 
of such lines exhibits the distribution of 
temperature over the earth’s surface ; also, 
any similar line passing through points 
having the same mean temperature, but not 
exclusively the annual mean temperature ; 
also, a similar line based on the distribu- 
tion of temperature in tho waters of the 
ocean. 

Isothermal (i-s6-Ui6rimal). a. [Gr. isoe, 
equal, proper, and therms, heat] In phys. 
geog. of or pertaining to an isotherm or iso- 
therms ; having the nature of an isotherm ; 
having reference to the geographical distri- 
bution of temperature as indicated l^ Iso- 
therms; illustrating the distribution of tem- 
perature by means of a series of isotherms ; 
as, an isothermal line : the isothermal rela- 
tions of different continents: an isothermal 
chext. --Isothermal line, an isotherm.— /«e- 
thermal zones, spaces on opposite sides of 
the equator having the same mean temper- 
ature, and bounded by corresponding iso- 
thermal lines. 

IsathoromhroBeO'sd-ther-om^rfisXa. [Gr. 
ifcs.equal, theros, summer, and omJbros, rain.] 
In phys. geog. a term employed to designate 
lines connecting places on the surface of Uie 
globe where the same quantity of rain falls 
during the summer. 

Isoto^ (i-B6-ton^ik), a. [Gr. isot, equal, 
and tonos, tone.] Having or indicating equal 
tones; in mueie, a term applied to a system 
consisting of intervals which each con- 
cord is alike tempered, and in which there 
are twelve equal semitones. 
Isotrlmonlusm G'ttfi-tri-mor^^lIzmX n. [Or. 
iscMi, equal, trxs, three, and morphe, shape.] 
Isomorphism between the iliree forms sev- 
erally of two trimorphous substances. Good- 

Isotrlmorphous G's6-tr!-mori^fas), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of isotrimorphlsm. Ooodrieh, 
Isaknqilio G-B<^-trop'ik). a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and traps, a turning, from tr^, to turn.] 
A term applied to bodies v^ose elasUo 
forces are alike in all directions. 
ZgpMliaiia6(ii-PSphau'6),a. Of or pertaining 
to Isoahanuk Tersia. 

Xq^aliaiMe n. A luttvo or in. 

babiUnt of Iipahan. 

IlTMlltn (Is'nMl-l^ n. A dosoondmit ci 
ItnuA or Jacob; a Jew, 

XnMUtlb, ImMUtim (ia'ra^Mt'lk. is^a. 
oMt^lahX a. Pertatning to larael; Jowidi; 
Bebrow. 


Pate, far, fat, fgU; ma, met, Mr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mttre; tttbo, tub, bglt; oil, pound; U, So. ebtene; J, So. fag. 
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Inma^ (l«h'a-a-bix a. l. That may be 
it 8 aed.-~ 2 . Pertaining to an igsue or iBsueB; 
tlMt ^itB of iune being taken upon it; in 
which iasues are made up; as, an ismible 
plea; an iuuable term. plea, a 
plea upon which a plaintiff may take issue 
and go to trial upon the merits. 

Issuably (lih'd-a-bli), adv. In an issuable 
manner : by way of issue. • Pleading issu- 
ubly/ BurrUL 
Zaauanoe (ish^a-ansx n. 

The act of issuing or giv- 
ing out; as, the teeuanee 
of rations. 

IssuaAt (wa-ant), ppr. 

In her, issuing or coming 
up. It la used to express 
a charge or bearing nsiiig 
or coming out of another 
charge or bearing. When i-ion issuant. 
a lion or other animal la 
blazoned as Issuant, only the upper half of 
such animal is depicted. 

Issue fish'u).n. [Fr. isstte, issue, outlet, event, 
from O.Fr. leeir, to go out, to how forth, and 
that from L. exeo, extra, to go out— ess, ou t, and 
eo, to go. ] 1 . The act of passing or hewing out; 
a moving out of any inclosed place; egress: 
applied to water or other huid, to smoke, 
to a body of men, Ac.; as, an ieene of water 
from a pipe, from a spring, or from a river; 
an imie of blood from a wound, of air from 
a bellows ; an iaette of people from a door 
or house.-' 2 . The act ox sending out; deli- 
very; as, the isette of an order from a com- 
manding officer or from a court; the ieme 
of money from a treasury.^S. Ihat which 
proceeds, hows, or is issued or sent out; as. 

(а) the whole quantity sent forth or issued 
at one time; as, an ieeue of government or 
bank notes ; yesterday’s ieeue of the Timee. 

( б ) What happens or turns out; event; con- 
sequence; end or ultimate result; as, our 
present condition will be best for us in the 
teeue. 

Some awful moment, to which Heaven has Joined 
Great issues, good or bad for humankind. 

ff^or^/swar/A. 

(e) Progeny; a child or children; offspring; 
also, all xiersona descended from a common 
ancestor; all lineal descendants; as, he had 
ieeue a son; and we speak of ieette of the 
whole blood or half blood. *lf the king 
should without iKsuc die.’ Shak, (d) Produce 
of the earth, or profits of land, tenements, 
or other property; as, A. conveyed to B. all 
his riglit to a term for years, with all the 
ieeuee, rents, and profits. («) A flux of 
blood. Mat. ix. 20 . (/) In late, the close 
or result of pleadings; the point or matter 
depending in a suit ou which two parties 
Join and put their cause to trial; a single, 
definite, and material point issuing out of 
the allegations of the parties, and consist- 
ing regularly of an affirmative and negative. 
Itls either an ieeue in law to be determined 
by the court, or in foot to be ascertained by 
a Jury. Hence— (g) A material point turning 
up in any argument or debate on which 
the parties occupy aifinnative and negative 
positions^ and on which they base the re- 
sult of the argument or debate; the position 
assumed when one party takes the negative, 
the other the positive side on an important 
point 

But if unhappily issue is to be taken adversely 
upon this bill, 1 hope it will be above all a plain and 
direct issue. Gladstoru, 

ieeue, in controversy; disputed; oppos- 
ing or contesting ; hence, at variance; dis- 
agreeing; inconustent; inharmonioua. 

Face, voice 

As much at issue with the summer day 

As if you brought a candle out of doors. 

£. B. Brewnin^, 

---To Join ieeue, to take ieeus, said of two 
parties who take up a positive and negative 
position respectively on a point in debate.— 

A In eurg, an artiflolal ulcer made in some 
part of an animal body to promote a secre- 
tion of pus; a fontanel— /stue-pea, a pea 
or similar round body employ^ for the 
purposeof maintaining irritation in a wound 
of the skin called an tiistte. The seed of the 
common garden pea is frequently used, but 
the young unripe fruits of the common 
orange are more commonly employed. For 
this purpose the fruits are dried, and after- 
wards turned in a lathe to make them round 
and smooth. 

Issue (ish'fi). u.i. pret A pu ieeued; ppr. 
ieeuing, [Bee the noun.] 1 , To pass or flow 
out; to run out, m ffum any inoloied plaoe; 
to proceed, as flrom a source : as, water 
ieeuee from springs; blood ieeuee from 


wounds; sap or gum ieeuee from trees; light 
ieeuee from the dUn. 

Hre Pallas irxwr^from the Thunderer's head. /*e/e, 

2. To go out; to rush out; as, troops ieeued 
from the town and attacked the besiegera— 

3. To proceed, as progeny; to be derived or 
descended; to spring. 

Of thy sons that shall issue from thee, a Ki. xx. i8. 

4. To be produced, as an effect or result; 
to grow or accrue; to arise; to proceed; as, 
rents and profits ieeuing from land, tene- 
ments, or a capital stock. —6. In law, to 
come to a point in fact or law on which the 
parties join and rest the decision of the 
cause. —6. To close; to end; to terminate; 
as, we know not how the cause will iseue, 

iBSUe (Ish'fi). v.t. To send out; to deliver 
for use : to deliver authoritatively ; to put 
into circulation; as, to ieeue provisions from 
a store ; to ieeue an order from the depart- 
ment of war ; to ieeue a writ or precept ; to 
ieeue money from a treasury or notes from 
a bank. 

The commissioners should isstte money out to no 
other use. Sir H . Temple. 

A Her much dispute and even persecution there 
was issued in 2555 a decree establishing toleration to 
all. tirouffham. 

ISBUeleSB (ish'fi-les), a. Having no Issue or 
progeny; wanting children, allying ieeue- 
lees,* Carew. 

Issuer (lsh’d-4r), n. One who issues or 
emits. 

Isthmian (Ist'mi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to an Isthmus; especially, pertaining to the 
lethmue of (’orinth in Qreece. -- Isthmian 
gatnee, games celebrated at the Isthmus of 
Corinth. These games formed one of the 
four great national festivals of Greece, and 
were celebrated in April and May in the 
first and third year of each olimpiad. The 
contests embraced all varieties of athletic 
performances, as wrestling, boxing, horse, 
chariot, and foot racing, and contests in 
music and poetry. The victors were crowned 
with garlands of pine-lcavcs, which consti- 
tuted the sole prize. 

Isthmltis (ist-mPtisl n. [Or. iethmoe, the 
throat, and the particle itie.'i Inflatiimation 
of the throat. 

Isthmus (isthmus), n. [L., from Or. iethmoe, 
the neck.] l. A neck or narrow slip of land 
by which two continents are connected, or 
by which a peninsula is united to the main- 
land. Such are the Jethmiie of Panama 
or Darien, connecting the two great conti- 
nents of North and South America; the 
lethmue of Suez, separating the Mediterra- 
nean from the Bed Sea.— 2. In anat. that 
passage which divides the cavity of the 
mouth from that of the throat It is formed 
above by the pendulous veil of the palate 
and uvula, at the sides by the pillars of the 
fauces, and below by the base of the tongue. 
---lethmue of the thyroid gland, a transverse 
cord connecting the two lobes which coin- 
IK)8e the thyroid body. 

It (it), pron. [A. Sax. nom. hit, genit or 
pos. hU, dat and instrumental him, acc. hit; 
O.K hit, hyt, it, pos. hie; O.Sax. it; Ooth. 
ita, D. het, O.H.G. ii, Q. ee; L. uf.] 1. A pro- 
noun of the neuter gender, generally classed 
as a demonstrative, and corresponding with 
the masculine pronoun he, and the feminine 
ehe, having the same plural they. 'Keep 
thy heart with all diligence ; for out of tf 
are the issues of life.’ Frov. Iv. 23. Here it 
is the substitute for heart— 2. It is much 
used as the nominative to verbs called im- 
personal; as, if rains; it snows. In this 
case there is no determinate thing to 
which it can bo referred.— 8. Very often it Is 
used to introduce a sentence, preceding a 
verb as a nqminati ve, but referring to a clause 
or distinct member of the sentence following. 
This has been called the prospective use of 
it, ' /e is well ascertained that the figure of 
the earth Is an oblate imheroid.' What is 
well ascertained? The fact that the figure 
of the ea^ is an oblate spheroid; it (that) 
is well ascertained. Here it represents the 
clause, 'the figure of the earth,^ Ac. If the 
order of the sentence is inverted the use of 
it is superseded, thus: That the figure of the 
earth is an oblate spheroid is well ascer- 
tfdned. Similarly it is often used for a pre- 
ceding clause of a sentence: as, we have been 
defeated for the present^ it is true, but we 
are not yet conquered.— 4. It often begins 
a sentence when a personal pronoun, or 
the name of a person, or a masculine or 
feminine noun follows, and it may repre- 
sent any one of the three persons or of the 


three genders; as. It is 1, be not afraid; it 
was Judas who betrayed Christ; it Is thou; 
it was they who did so. 

*ris these that gave the great Apollo spoils. Be/e, 
When a question is asked it follows the 
verb; as, who was it that betrayed Christ? 
6 . It is used also for the state of a person, 
state of matters, condition of affairs, or the 
like; as, has it come to this? 

How Is a with our general ? SkaJt, 

0. It is used after intransitive verbs very 
indefinitely, and sometimes imports a ludi- 
crous shade of meaning, especially after a 
noun used as a verb for the occasion. In 
this use it is rarely employed in an elevated 
style. 

If Abraham brought all with him, it is not probable 
that he meant to walk «/ back for his pleasure. 

Ba/erX^'k. 

The I.acedemonians, at the straits of Therinopyl/e, 
when their arms failed them, fought 1/ out with their 
nails and teeth. Dryden, 

Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it. Peps, 

The possessive case ite does not appear till 
a year or two before 1 (K) 0 , hie l>eing used 
both for the masculine and the neuter pos- 
sessive. 

This apoplexy is, as I Mke it, a kind of lethargy 
... 1 have read the cause of his effecU in Galen. 

Shah. 

When the transition from the possessive hie 
to ite was taking place the old dialectal and 
uninflected possessive it was frequently 
used, as it Is still in Scotland. Several in- 
stances of this occur in Bhakspere, and at 
least one in the Bible of 1611, I^v. xxv. 5 . 
'That which groweth of it own accord;’ 
now changed to ite. 

Do. child, go to it grandam. Shah. 

It knighthood shall do worse. It shall fright all it 
friends with borrowing letters. B. gFouson, 

In such phrases as * It is me,’ *It is him,* it 
is exceedingly indefinite. Here me and him 
may be regarded as a sort of nominatives, 
like the French moi in the phrase 'C’est 
moi.* Professor Bain says it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that, with good speakers, 
in the case of negation, *It is not me’ is the 
usual practice. * It is I ’ is, however, suited 
to occasions of dignity; as, 'Jesus spake 
unto them, saying, Be of good cheer; it is I; 
be not afraid.^ In old English the substan- 
tive verb often agrees with the nominative 
following; thus we find, instead of *Ii is I,’ 
'/f am I.’ 

Itaberlte (i-tal/4r-it), n. [From Itabira, in 
Brazil.] In mineral, a variety of hematite, 
lieing a granular slaty rock, consisting of 
specular or magnetic iron and quartz. 
Itacoluxnite (it-a-koru mlt), n. [From Ita- 
colujnt, a mountain in Brazil. ] A laminated 
talcose sandstone, in connection with which 
the diamond is generally found. In thin 
slabs it is flexible. 

Italian (i-ta'll-an), a. Pertaining to Italy, 
Italian (i-taTi-an), n. 1 . A native of Italy. — 
2. Tlie language used in Italy or by the Ita- 
lians. 

Italianate (i-taai-an-at), v.t. To render 
Italian or conformable to Italian customs ; 
to italiaiiize. 

If any Englifihm.'in be infected with any misde- 
meanour, they say with one mouth, he is italiauated. 

Italianate (i-ta'li-an-at), a, Italianlf/ed : 
applied to fnnta^tic affectation of fashions 
borrowed from Itai}’. 

All his words. 

Ills lookes, his oatlies, are all ridiculous. 

All apish, childish, and italiauate. Marlow, 

Italian-Iron (l-ta 1 i-an-r«rn), n. A laun- 
dress’s smoothing iron, consisting of a stand 
surmounted by a metal tube with a closed 
conical end heated by a metal bolt : used 
for fluting or gauffering. Called also Qauf- 
Jering-iron, 

Italian-Iron (i-ta'li-an-P^*rn), v.t. To iron 
with an italiaii-lron; to flute with an ita- 
llan-iron; to gauffer. C. BronU. 

Itallanism (i-ta'll-an-lzm), n, A word, 
phrase, idiom, or custom peculiar to the 
Italians; an Italian expresuon, manner, or 
custom. 

ItaliaiMse (i-taTi-an-Iz), v.i. To play the 
Italian; to speak Italian. ' 

ItaUanlflO (l-ta'li-an-fz), V, t. To render Ita- 
lian; to give an Italian colour or character 
to. 

ZMUO (i-taPik), a. Of or pertaining to Italy; 
•peelflcally, applied to a printing type slop- 
ing towards the right, and usually employed 
to distinguish words or sentences, or to 
render them emphatic. Italic letters were 
Invented about the year 150(1 A. n. by Aldus 
Manutius, a Venetian printer, who dedi- 
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cated them to the States of Italy (whence 
the name), and used them iinprinting sundir 
editions of the classics. This senUnee is 
printed in italie eharactere, 
lU^O (i*tallkX n. In printing, an italic 
letter or typo. 

ItaJioism (I’tal'i-sizm), n. An Italianiam 
(which see). . .. 

Italicise (t-tal'l-Mz), at. pret. A pp. ttoit- 
cized: ppr. italieizing. To write or print 
in italic characters; to distinguish by italica 
Itch (ich), n. [O.K. iehyn, vkyn, gykin, A. 
Sax. gicean, to itch; O. jueken, D.jeuking, 
jeukte. Sc. yuik, itch.] 1. A cutaneous 
disease of the human race, appearing in 
small watery pustules on the skin, accom- 
panied with an uneasiness or irritation that 
inclines the patient to rub or scratch. This 
disease is due to the presence within the 
epidermis of a small species of mite (Sar~ 
eoptee seabiei), which is revealed by the 
microscope. (See Itch-mitr.) Numerous 
external remedies, as an ointment made 
with stavesacre, have at different times been 
employed for. the cure of itch, but the great 
remedy is sulphur, which should be applied 
externally in the fonn of ointment. This 
disease is communicated or caused only by 
contact or contagion.— 2. The sensation in 
the skin occasioned by the disease, or a 
similar sensation produced by any other 
disease or in any other way. — S. A constant 
teasing desire; as, an Ueh for praise; an ileh 
tor scribbling. 

The tfck of disputing will prove the scab of 
churchesi. IVoUan, 

There is a spice of the scoundrel In most of our 
literary men; an iUh to filch and detract in the midst 
of fair speaking and festivity. Landor. 

Itch (ich). v.i. [See the noun.] 1. To feel a 
particular uneasiness in the skin, which in- 
clines the person to scratch the part —2. To 
have an uneasy or teasing sensation im- 
pelling to something. 

Though now T be old and of peace. If 1 see a sword 
out my nuger g/rArr to make one. SAaJt, 

Xtdh-mlte (ich'mit), n. Aearue eeabiei or 
Sarcaptes seabiei, a microscopic articulated 
insect of the class Arachnida, which pro- 
duces itch in man. The female burrows in 
tlie skin, in which she deposits her eggs, 
which are hatched in about ten days, giving 
rise to this troublesome affectioa See 
Acaripa. 

ItO^ (ichl), a. Infected with the itch. 
Item (rtem), adv, fL item, also.} Also: a 
word formerly often used in accounts or 
lists of articles. 

Item (I'tem). n. 1. An orticle; a separate 
particular in an account; as. the account 
consists of many items. —2. A note or memo- 
randum; a hint; an innuendo, 

A secret ttem was given to some of the bidiops 
... to absent thein.^rves. FutUr. 

3. Among journaiistf, a paragraph; a scrap 
of news. 

Otis is iUm man and reporter for the 'Clarion.' 

Kimball. 

Item (i'tem), V. t. To make a note or memo- 
randum of. 

J have ittmed it in my memory. Addison. 
And iitm down the victims of the past. Cowfor. 

Iterable (it'^r-n-hix a. Capable of being 
iterated or repeated. 

Iterance (it^6r-ans). n. Iteration. 

What needs this Iterancs, woman T SMak. 

Iterant (it^er-ant), a. [See Iteratk ] Ke- 
peating. * An tteranf echo.* Dctetm. 
Iterate (it*er-at). v.t pret. A pp. iterated: 
ppr. iterating. [L. itero, iteratum, to do 
anything a second time, to repeat, from 
Uerum, again, from id, it, with the com- 
parative sutAx. Comp. Skr. itara, another.] 
To utter or do a second time; to repeat; as, 
to iterate advice or admonition. 

Adam took no thought. 

Eatliw his fill ; nor Eve to titrate 
1 1 er former trespass feared. Milton, 

Iteration (it-Ar &'shon). 71. fL. iUratio, 
UerationU, tram itero. ScelTKRATB.] L Ee- 
petition; recital or performance a second 
time. 

Virtue . . . gives 

To life's sick, nauseous Iteration, change. Vounff. 

2. Eeadiness or aptitude at quoting passages 
from books. 

Fals. Yet he talked wisely, and in the street too. 
P. Hen. Thou didst well ; for wisdom cries out In 
the streets, and no roan regards it 
Fats. O thou bast damnable Utratim, and art in- 
deed able to corrupt a saint Shah. 

Iterative (it'Cr-at-lv), a, Bepeatfaig: 
Itb^lUimcath-i-fanikXa. [Or. ithyphed^ 
l^oe, from iihyphaUoe, meinbrum HrUe 


ereetum, or a figure therof carried in the 
festivals of Bacchus.] Lustful: lewd; tn- 
deoent; oboeena * An itkgphaUic audacity 
that insults what ia most sacred and decent 
among men. * Chrietian Examiner. 
XtlneraC7 (i-tIn'Cr-a-siX n. Practice of itin- 
erating. 

Itinerancy (l-tIn'dr-an-sIX «t l. A passing 
from place to place; the passing from place 
to place in the dischafM of official dutv; 
the practice of disoharipng official duty in 
this way. — 2. A body of persons who dis- 
charge official dtt^ by passing from place to 
place. 

Itinerant (I-ttn^er-aat), a. [L itinerane, 
itinerantis, travelling, from iter, itinerie, a 
way or Journey.] Passing or travelling 
about a country or district; wandering; not 
settled; strolling; as, an itinerant preacher; 
an iriaeniTif showman. ' A Judge srifisrant* 
MUtan. 

Itinerant (I-tin'dr-ant), fi. One who travels 
from place to place; a wanderer; one who 
is unsettled ; speciftcally, an unsettled 
preacher who goes from place to place 
preaching. 

Not the noblest of that honoured race 

Drew happier. loRier,.more impassioned thoughts 

From his fong Journeyings and eventful life. 

Than this obscure Itinerant. tVordsworth. 
Clad to turn itlneroMt, 

To stroll and teach from town to town. Hudibras, 

Itinerantly (i-tln'Cr-ant-li). ode. In an 
itinerant, unsettled, or wandering manner. 
Itinerary (i-tin^Cr-a-riX n. [Fr. %Jtiniraire; 
LL Uinerarium, an account of a Journey, 
from L iter, Uvnerie, a going, a Journey. ] A 
work containing notices or descriptions of 
the places and stations to be met with In 
pursuing a particular line of road, as an itin- 
erary from Paris to Rome; or of the prin- 
cipal places and stations on the great roads 
throughout a country ; as, an itinerary of 
France, Italy, ^o. 

Itinerary (I-tin*er-a-riX a. Travelling; pass- 
ing from place to place, or done on a jour- 
ney. * Itinerary cOxvAL* Bacon. *Jtiner~ 
ary preaching. * Milton. 

ItlMrate (i-tin*6r-atx e.i pret A pp. itiner- 
ated; ppr. itineratiiig. [LL. itinera, iUn- 
eratum, from L. iter, ithieris, a going, a 
Journey] To travel from place to place, 
particularly for the purpose of preaching; 
to wander without a settled habitation. 
*Itia (i'tisl In pathol a Greek termination 
which, when added to the Greek name of 
any organ of the body, or part affected, 
implies inflammation of that organ or part. 
Sometimes, as in the case of reetitie, it is 
added to a Latin word, making a hybrid. 

Ita (itsX Possesalve case of the pronoun it 
(which see). 

liablf (it-8elf*X pron. The neuter pronoun 
corresponding to himself, hereelf. See 
Himsslf. 

Ittnerlte (It'n^r-UX n. [After Ittner, a 
German naturalist, who first discovered it] 
A mineral, a hydrated varietv of the zeolite 
nosean, which occurs crystallized in rhombic 
dodecahedrons, and massiva It forms a 
Jelly when put into acids, 
litna (it'tri-a), 7&. Same as Yttria (which 
see). 

Ittrliim (it^tri-um), n. Samo as Yttrium 
(which seeX 

liflllm (it'zi-bfl), 71. A Japanese money of 
account, consututlng tlie monetary unit. 
In silver it is a coin of the value of la 4^ 
nearly. 

Iwlidss (1-ffli-ddX H. of. [From lulue, the 
generic name, and Gr. eidoe, likenesa] A 
family of diplopod or chilognath myriapods, 
of which the genns lulus is the qrpe; the 
pill-worma 

lulidaa (I-flli-dan), a A myriapod of the 
family lulidas. 

Xulufl (I-fl^lusX a [Gr. Uulos, down, catldn, 
centipeda] A genus of Myriapods, order 
Chilognatha or Pinlopoda, a semicylindrical 
form, with moniiifonn antennai and two 



Inins pllmtns or MiAlopcde. 

articulated palpL The common galley- worm 
(f. terreetrie) Is the type of the mua /. 
jdieatue to a oommon Kritiah spemea 
Xva (I'vaX a [Origin doubtfuL] A genus 
of plants of the order OompocitsB, of which 
there are but three or four epecto^ natives 
of North and South America They are 


herbaceous or shrubby coarse plante, with 
thioktoh leaves and small greenish -white 
heads of flowers. 

-Ivn A common termination to Xtoi^toh 
adjectives, from L. ivue, giving an aoUve 
signifloation to the stem; a% fotmattos, that 
forma; aettoe, that acta 
Adle^vet in dve ought always to hsvsaa active 
aignincatlon, otherwise they aro improper. raeSa 

Medi (FvldX a. Covered with trailing ivy; 
overgrown with ivy. BeatHe. 

IVOXV Q'vd-ri), n. [Fr. ivoire, L ebareue, 
made ox ivory, from ebur, ivory; Skr. &fha, 
an elephant.] 1. The substance composing 
the tusks of the elephant The tusks of a 
full-grown elephant sometimee weigh as 
much as 170 lbs., but the medium weif^t 
of e tusk is about 00 Iba Xlephants* 
tusks are hollow from the base to a certain 
depth, thehollowB being filled withmeduUary 
matter. The solid portion to of an inter- 
mediate substance between bone and horn, 
and contains about 24 per cent of gelatine; 
It to readily distinguished from bone by its 

S eculiar rhomholdal net-work, shown when 
tie ivory is cut transversely. The hardest, 
toughest, and most translucent ivory is 
reckoned the best As a material, it is ex- 
tensively used In the arts. The name is 
also given to the white organic substance 
resembling ivory obtained from the tusks 
of the walrus, the hippopotamus, the nar- 
whal, Ac.— 2. pi. Teeth generally. [Slang.] 

The close-cropped bullet skull, the swarthy tint, 
the grinning ivories, the penthouse ears, and twink- 
ling uttle eyes of the iiiimortal governor of BSrmtaria. 

Smia. 

— Vegetable ieary. See lYOBT-HUT. 
lYOry (Fvd-rl), a. Consisting or made of 
ivory ; as, an ivory eomh.—Jvory-du$t, the 
borings and chips of the ivory-turner. 
lYOry-bladk (i'v6-ri-blak), n. A fine kind 
of soft black pigment, prepared from ivory- 
dust by calcination, m the same way as 
bone-black. Ivory-black, or animal char- 
coal, posaesses the singular property of 
completely decolorizing a great number of 
animal and vegetable solutioniL and is ex- 
tensively nsed in the filtering beds of the 
sugar refiners for purifying the solution or 
syrup of raw sugar. 

lYOry-nut (rvO-ri-nut), n. The seed of 
Phytelephae macrocarva, a low-jprowing 
palm, native of South America. The seeds 
are produced, seven or nine together, in 
hard cliisterea capsules, each head: weighing 
about 25 lbs. when riM. Bach seed is as 
laim as a hen’s egg; tne albumen to close- 
grained and very hard, resembling the finest 
ivory In texture and colour. It to therefore 
often, as such, wrought into omsmental 
work, and to hence called Vegetable Ivory. 
The seeds are also known as Cmuthnuie. 
Iyory-Mlm(Fv6-ri-pSmXn. The tree whioh 
bears the Ivoiy-nut. 

ry0r7-aliell(i^6-rl-shel),7i. The shell of the 
species of the genus Ebuma (which aeeX 
Ivy (yvi), n. [A. Sax. Q. epheu, 0.0. 
ebeheu, ebah; aUled to G. eibe, O.G. Iisci, 
M.H.G. fiMT, A. Sax. iw, yew. See YBW.j 
An epiphytic climbing plant of the genus 
Hedera (If. Helix), nal order Andlacew. 
The leavee are smooth and shining, varying 
much in form, from oval entire to uiree and 
five lobed; and their perpetual verdure gives 
the plant a beautfful appearance. The 
flowers are greenish and Inoonspiooons, 
disposed in globose umbelik and are suc- 
ceeded by deep green or simoet blackish 
berries. i7ei4r(the common lvy)tofoiind 

throughout almost the wholeof Borope. and 
in many parta of Asia and Africa. It to 
plentiful in Britain, growing in hedges, 
woods, on old buildings, rooks, sad trunks 
of trees. A variety, called the Irish ivy, to 
much cultivated on account of the large 
else of its foliage and its very rapid frowtn. 
The ivy attains a greet ege. ana nlAnately 
becomec several meboe thick and capable 
of snjqK’rtIng 'ita own stem. The wood to 
soft and ponnus and when cut Into very 
thin plates may be need lor flltertof Ugulds. 
In Switaerland and the south of Bandit is 
nsedforiiiakingvarioiisus 0 falarti<fle& The 
ivy hea been cslebrated from remote ntl- 
quity, end waa held sacred ia soaie eona- 
veim, ae Greece aad Bgypt ^ Barren- ixy, 
a creeping and ilowerleas variety ol ivy.— 
German ivy, the name given to a epaotoeof 


grouadael, Serneto 

Zith tit* poimliir nuie ot iJmiJftpifii 
Cn t A m m , 8 m OaoinilviVT. 

X?y«da*vid;k«> 

IW-ffUB (fvl'fiiiBX n. A 
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whloh exudei from the Btem of the common 
' — in warm countries 

mailtl^ g^vi-roan-tld), a. Covered with 
• Yonder iw-mantled tower. ' Orau. 
(ika^i-aX n. [L., from Or. ixas, bird-lune 
—in reference to the clammy Juice.] An 
ex^eive genus of Gape bulbs» of the nat. 
order Iridaoem. The beauty and elegance 
of the flowers procure for them a high place 
amoim ornamental plante. They have narrow 
sword-idiaped leaves, and slender simple 



or branched stems, bearing spikes of large 
idiowy variouaooloured flowers. 

IzUm(iks-ronXn. InC^eskfnirfft. aldngof 
Thessaly, who for his wickedness was con- 
demned to suffer eternal punishment by 
being tied to a perpetually revolving wheel 
in the infernal regions. 

IXOdBB, bodldss (ikB.O'dfls,ikB.d'di-dd), n. pi. 
[Or. ixOdfy, like bird-lime—issof, bira-lime, 
and eidoi, likeness.] In entam. the ticks, a 
I section of the family Acarida or mites, and 


class Arachnids. They are luurasitic, pos- 
sessing oval or rounded bodies Bee Tick. 

IXOlsrte (iks'd-Ut), n. r Or. imr, bird-lime, and 
fpd, to dissolve.] A mineral of a greasy lustre 
found in bituminous coal. It becomes soft 
and tenacious when heated, whence the 
name. It is a mineral resin. 

IiarA Lnard (iz'ardX n. The wild goat of 
the Pyrenees; the ibex. 

Ixsard (ix'drdX u. The former name of the 
letter Z. 


J. 


J. The tenth letter in the Bnglish alphabet, 
and the seventh consonant. The sound 
of this letter coincides exactly with that of 
gingenttis. It is therefore classed as apalatal, 
and is the voiced sound corresponding to the 
breaihedsoundcA(aBineAtercA). (BeoG.) The 
sound does not occur in Anglo-Saxon, aud 
was introduced through the French. The 
French j now, ho we ver, has a different sound. 
As a character it was formerly used inter- 
chanaeably with i, both letters having ori- 
ginally the same sound; and after the J 
sound came to be common in finglish i was 
often written where this sound must have 
been pronounced. The separation of these 
two letters in English dictionaries, indeed, 
is of comparatively recent date, being 
brought about through the influence of the 
Dutch printers.— In medical prescriptions, 
at the end of a series of numerals, i is ^ner- 
ally put for t; as, vj (six); tnij (eight). w.P. is 
an abbreviation for Justice of the Peace. 
Jaal-goat (Ja'al-g6t). n. A species of 
goat (Capra Jaala) round in the mountains 
of Abyssinia, Upper Egypt, and Mount Sinai. 
JsMxit (jab^rX v.i. [A form equivalent to 
gabbUt Sc. gabber, freq. of gab, to talk much 
or pertly. See Gab, a.l] To talk rapidly, 
indistinctly, or nonsensically; to utter gib- 
berish; to chatter; to prate. 
Jabbor0abl)6r),a.t To utter rapidly or indis- 
tinctly; as, to jabber yrench. 
Jabb6r(lab^dr),n, Eapid talk with indistinct 
utterance of worda 

There are so many thousands, even in this Auntry, 
who only differ from their brother brutes in IIou- 
yhnhmnland. because they use a sort <A Jabber, and 
do not go naked. Swijt. 

Jabberer (Jab^r-diX n. One who Jabbers. 
Jabberlllff-oroW(Jafrb«r-lng-kr6),n. Conma 
JamaioeniiM, a conirostral bird found in the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica, remarkable for 
the resemblance of its voice to human 
speech. 

Jabberlogly (Jab'b^r-ing-liX Odv. In a Jab- 
bering manner. 

Jabbermentt (Jab'b^r-ment), n. idle or 
nonsensical talk; the act of Jabbering. 

We are come to his farewell, wliich is to be a con- 
oluding taste of \i\eJabbermeHt in the law. Aiiiton. 

Jabbemowl (Jab'b6r-noul), n. Same as 
Jobbernowl. 

Jabblik Jable (JablX [Perhaiw 
tive.] To splash, as water: to canse to splash, 
as a liquid. [Old English and Scotch.] 
JabUe(Jaba),.n. .A Might agitation on the 
surface of a liquid ; small irregular waves 
running in all directiona rScotoh.) 

Jabtru (Jabl-rO). n. [Braallan name.] A 
wading Bird of the crane kind, the Myoteria 
atnerieana or eonegaleneii. It resembles 
the stork. 

Jaboramll (Jab-o-ran'di). n. [Brazilian 
Ouarani name. ] A po weml drug obtained 
flrom the leaves and root of a plant probably 
belonidng to the order Rutacea. It causes 
a great morease of the saliva and profuse 
jperq>iration. 

JlStoamar (Jalc'a-mlkr), n. [Brazilian /goa- 
mariea.J The name given to climbing birds 
of the genus Qalbula, and sub-family Galbu- 
Itnis. nearly allied to the kingflsheri, dlflbr- 
iDA however, in the formation of their toes, 
md in ^elr food consisting of insects* They 
belong to the order Soansores, and are 
about the sin of a lark. Numeroim qieoies 
aredesoribed. Their plumage has a metiaiio 
lustra. The/ live in damp woods and feed 
on insects. MOBtifnotaUthetraejMunara 
are natives of tropioai America. Thegreen 
iacamar is the OalbulavMtiSi: the panidiae 
Jacriouur is the G. paradieea, a native of 
Bnrinam and Cayenne. 



Long-tailed Jacana (Parra 
nfteHU'e). 


Jaoana (Jak'a-na), n. The common name of 
the birds of the genus Parra, comprising 
grallatorial or wading birds, having long 

toes, the nails 
of which are 
very long and 
pointed, so that 
they can stand 
and walk on 
the leaves of 
aquatic plants 
when in search 
of their food, 
which consists 
of worms, small 
Ashes, and in- 
sects. They 
have received 
their vulgar 
name of sur- 
geone from the 
prominent 
spur on the 
wing. They 
are noisy and 
quarrelsome 
birds, inhabit- 
ing marshes in 
hot climates. In contour and habit they 
somewhat resemble our moor-hon, to which 
they are very closely allied. V arious species 
are spread over the tropical regions both of 
the Old and New World. 

Jaeaxanda (Jak-a-ran'daX Bee Rose-woop. 
Jacare (iak'a-ral, n. [Brazilian.] A species 
of Brazilian alligator, having a ridge from 
eye to eye, fleshy eyelids, the cervical dis- 
tinct from the dorsal 8cutes,and small webs 
to the feet. Jaoare or AUigtUor sclerops is 
a common roeciea 

Jaca-tree, JMk-tFoe (Ja'ka-tre, jak^tre), n. 
[Native name.] Artoearpue integrifoha, a 
species of bread-fruit tree found in the 
Indian Archipelago. Tlie fruit is called 
Jackjruit, and the wood jaek-wovd. 

JaCChUB (Jak'kus), n. [In Greek, a name 
of Bacchus.] A genus of South Ameri- 
can monkeys with thumbs on the hind feet 
only, and flat nails only on the thumbs. 
The monkeys which constitute this genus 
are of a small size, with short muzzle, flesh- 
coloured face, round head, and tufts of 
white hair on the sides of the head. They 
are squiirel-Uke in their habits, and omniv- 
orous. They are natives of Guiana and Bra- 
zil,and are known by the name of marmoeete. 
Jaceonat (Jak'o-netX See Jaconet. 

Jaoent (J&^nt), a. [L. jacene, jacentia, ppr. 
of jaoso, to lie.] Lying at len^h. *Jacent 
jKMture.* IteUquicB Wottonianee. 
jMtntll (Ja^sinth), n. Another spelling of 
Hyacinth (which seeX 

Jamtara-palm (Jas-i-tX^ra-pilm), n. [Bra- 
zilian name.] Deemonooi maoroaeanthus, 
a palm found in the forests of the lowlands 
of the Amazon district in South America. 
It has a slender flexible stem, often flO or 
70 feet long. 

Jabk(JakX n. [Fr. Jaeqwe, from L. Jaeebue, 
James. IromtJacgues being the commonest 
Christian name in France, it come to be 
synonymous with rustic, clown, simpleton, 

fie meant an insurrection of peasantry. The 
Normans brought the word to England and 
applied it to their serfs; but as John was 
here the commonest name, itoame to be used 
as a familiar substitute for it instead of for 
Jameo, We And it used in the French sense 
of clown by Shakspere. 

glace every ymek became a geatleaiaii, 

Tliere*t many a gentle pereaa made a TerA. 

xtek, iti. 


The name was transferred to any contrivance 
which did the work of a common servant, 
and to anything subjected to rough usage, as 
hoobjaek, yacA-plane, roasting-jack, jdek- 
boots, Ac.] 1. A nickname or diminutive of 
the name Johq.— 2. t A term of contempt for 
a saucy or impertinent fellow; an upstart; 
a boor; a clown.— 3. Term of address among 
sailors, equivalent to meemate; hence, a 
popular name for a sailor. 

There's a sweet little cherub that .dts up aloft 
To keep watch on the life of poor yack. Dibdin. 
4. A contrivance for assisting a person in 
pulling off his boots ; a boot-jack. It fre- 
quently is a simple board with a crotch or 
fork for retaining the heel.— 6. A contriv- 
ance for raising great weights. A section of 
the usual form of this machine is given in the 
annexed figure. By turning the handle a, 
the screw b, the upper end of which is 
brought into contact with the mass to be 
raisM, is made to ascend. This is effected 
by means of an endless screw working into 
the worm-wheel e, which forms the nut of 
the screw. On the lower end of the screw 
is fixed the claw d passing through a groove 
in tlie stock; this claw serves at once to 

J irevent the screw b 
rom turning and to 
raise bodies which lie 
near the ground. The 
axis of the endless 
screw is supported by 
two malleable Iron 

S lates ef, bolted to 
tie upper side of the 
wooden stock or frame- 
work in which the 
whole is inclosed. — 
6. In cookery, a con- 
trivance for taming a 
spit. The common Jack 
consists of a double set 
of wheels, a barrel, 
round which the rope 
fastened to the pulleys 
is wound, a perpetual 
screw, and a fly. See 
Smoke- JACK. — 7. In eUtcking^inoMna, the 

J dvoted bar or lever in a stocking -frame, 
rom whose end is suspended the sinker 
which forms the loop. — S. In opinning, a 
bobbin and frame operathig on the silver 
from the carding-machine and passing the 
product to the roving -machine. —9. In 
weaving, a box or frame suspended between 
the bank on which the bobbins of warp are 
mounted and the warping -mill on which 
the yams are wound. 
Its duty is to divide 
the warp threads into 
two alternate sets.— 

10. In mtitio, formerly 
the hammer or plec- 
trum of a clavichord, 
virginal, harpsichord, 
or spinet, but now 
the intermediate piece 
which conveys to the 
hammer the motion 
imparted to the key, 
as in the piano -forte. 

11. A wooden frame on 
which wood is sawn. 

12. In mining, a wood- 
en wedge uaea to n>llt 
rooks asunder after 
blasting. —13. A kind of 
military coat quilted 
and covered with lea- 
ther, worn over a coat 
of mall. Theflgnre shows a Jack of this de- 
scription belonging to the thlrteontii oen- 



Lifting Jack. 



Jack Coat. 
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tury. The term was also fiomctimes used 
for the coat of mail itself. 

The horsemen are wlth>(it*-^j for the most part 
clad. }iarringi 0 n. 

14. A pitcher of waxed leather: called also 
a Black-jack (which 8ee> - 16. A small howl 
thrown out for a mark to the players in Uie 
same of bowls.— 10. Naut a flog, ensign, or 
colours, displayed from a staff on the end 
of a bowsprit, used in making signala In 
the BritUh navy, tlie Jack is the union flag 
when used by itself as on shore. It was 
named Union Jack after James I., under 
whose direction the first union flag was 
constructed, and who signed his name 

* Jacques.’ See I^VI 0 N FLAG.— 16. The male 
of certain animals, as the ass.— 17. A young 
pike. — 18. A name given to various bril- 
liantly coloured fish of the mackerel family 
found in the West Indies. —10. Half a pint; 
also, a quarter of a pint. [Provincial.] — 
20. Any one of the knaves in a pack of cards. 
—Jack -at -a -pinch, (a) a person who re- 
ceives unexpected calls to do anything. (6) A 
poor itinerant clergyman who has no euro, 
hut officiates for a K*e in any church where 
his assistance is required. [Provincial.] — 
Jaek-by-the-hedye, a plant of tlie genus Ery- 
simum (K Altiaria), which grows under 
hedges.— Jack-in-a-box, (a) a plant of the 
genus llomandia (f/. Sonara), which bears 
a large nut that rattles in its pericarp when 
shaken. (6) A large wooden male screw, 
turning in a female one, which forms the 
upper part of a strong wooden box shaped 
like the frustum of a pyramid. It is used 
by means of levers passing through holes in 
it. as a press in packing, and for other pur- 
poses. (c) A kind of toy, consisting of a box, 
out of which, when the lid is opened, a 
figure springs, (tl) A gambling sport in 
which a stick is placed upright in a hole 
with an article on the tim of it, which is 
pitched at with sticks. If the article on 
the top, when struck, falls clear of the hole, 
the thrower becomes possessor of it. — 
Ja^-in-ihe-yreen^ Jack-a-green, a chimney- 
sweeper’s boy dressed about with foliage fur 
the procession on the Ist day of May.— Jadt- 
in-oj/iee, one who is vain of his petty office. 

• ^Jaek-of-aU-tradeH, a person who can turn 
his hand to any kind of business.— 'Jack-o/- 
the-doek, Jaek-cf-ihe-elockJiotm, a figure of 
a little man that strikes the quarters in 
some clocks. 

Hut my time 

Run« posting on in Holingbrokc s |iroud joy. 

While 1 stand fooling here, his jatJk o' the 

Shak. 

—Jack-with-a^hintern, or Jack -a -lantern, 
Will-o’-thc-wlsp. or an imiis fatuus, a meteor 
that appears in low moist lands. 

Jack (jak), n. Same as Jaca-tree. 

Jackadandy (Jak-a-dan'di), n. A little fop- 
pish fellow; a dandiprat. 

Jackal (jak'gl), n. [Fr. ehacal, Turk, ehakal. 
Per. nhaghdl, shaffdl, a Jackal. ] 1. An animal 
of the genus Cams, the C. (Sacalins) aurcoji, 
rcscmlding a dog and a fox; a native of Asia 
and Africa. The jackals arc of gregarious 
habits, hunting in packs, rarely attacking 
the larger quadrupeds. They reed on the 
remnants of the lion’s prey, dead carcasses, 
and the smaller animals and poultry, which 
they seize as prey. They lie concealed during 
the day, and their cries when they come 
forth at night are of a most dismal charac- 
ter. The Jackal interbreeds with the com- 
mon dog, an<l may be domesticated. The 



Jackal {Can it {Sacalius) aurettt). 


wild Jackal emits a highly offensive odour, 
which is scarcely perceptible in the domes- 
- ticated animal. There was a popular but 
erroneous notion that the Jacku hunted up 
the prey for the king of beasts, and he was 
therefore called the lion’s provider. Hence— 
2. Any one who does dirty work for another; 
one who subserves the interests of another. 


lle*s the man who has all your bills ; Levy is only 
hi* Jatka/, Ltrd LyHen, 

JaCk-^lent G^^'A-lentX n. [For Jaek-gf- 
ienf.] Originally, a puppet thrown at for 
sport in Lent, like a Shruve-tide cock; hence, 
a idmple sheepish fellow. 

On an Ash-Wednesday, 

When thou didst stand six weeks the yacM-aJent, 
For boys to hurl three throws a penny at thee. 

B, j/OHSOH. 

Jaokanape. Jabkanapes (Jak'a-n&p, jak'a- 
naps), n. [Jack the ape.] 1. A monkey; an 
ape.— 2. A coxcomb; an impertinent fellow. 
* A young upstart jackanapes. * A rbuthtwt. 

Jack-arw (Jak 'arch), n. An arch whoso 
thickness is only of one brick. 

Jackass (Jak^as), n. l. The male of the ass. 
2. A term of reproach or contempt applied 
to an ignorant or stupid person. — Laughing 
jackass^ a species of kingfisher (Dacelo gigan- 
Uus). 8ee Kingfisher. 

Jabk-back (iak'bak), n. In brewina, a ves- 
sel below the copper which receives the 
Infusion of malt and hops therefrom, and 
which has a perforated 
bottom to strain of! the 
hops. 

Jack-block (jAl<^'hiok), n. 

A block attached to the 
topgallant-tie of a ship, to 
swa^ up or to strike the 

A^-tK>Ot(lak'bdt),n. A 
kind of largo boot reach- 
ing up over the knee, and 
used as a sort of defensive 
armour for the leg, intro- 
duced in the seventeenth 
century; also, a similar 
boot reaching above the 
knee worn by others than 
soldiers, as that worn by 
fishermen. 

Jack-chain (Jak^chan), n. 

The chain that revolves on the wheel of a 
kitchen jacket 

Jack-croBStree (Jak’ems-trS), n. Naut. an 
iron cross-tree at the head of a long top- 
gallant mast 

Jackdaw (jak'd^), n. An insessorial bird of 
the genus Oorvus (C. tnonedula), the small- 
est of the crows. It is of a black colour 
with a blue or metallic refiection. The jack- 
daw frequents church steeples, deserted 


j Jaok-firalt aak'rrMy n. 
Jaca-tree (which see). 


The bruit of the 
A male hare. 



Jack-hoot 
(time of James If.) 



Jackdaw {Corvffs monedula). 

chimneys, old towers, and ruins, in flocks, 
where it builds its nest The Jackdaw may 
be readily tamed and taught to imitate the 
sounds of worda It is common through- 
out Europe. Some authorities maintain that 
there is lUso another species of European 
Jackdaw, the black Jackdaw, but this seems 
doubtful. 

Jacket n. (Fr. jaquette, dim. of 

jaque, a coat of mall, a Jaclcet See Jack, 18 .] 
1. A short close garment extending down- 
ward to the hips; a short coat.— 2. An outer 
case of cloth, felt, wood, steam, water, or 
other substance, generally used to prevent 
the radiation of heat; as, the felt Jacket at 
a steam-boiler, or of an engine cylinder, 
Ac.— 8. A garment lined with cork to sup- 
port the wearer while swimming ; a cork- 
jacket— To dust cne's jacket, to ipve a beat- 
ing to any one. 

JSMdMt (Jak^et).e.f. I.To cover with a Jacket, 
as a steam-boiler, Ac. --2. To give a beating 
to; to thrash. [CoUoq.] 

Jabketed (Jak'et-ed), p. and a. Wearing or 
furnished with a Jacket 
Jacketing (Jak'et-ingx n. 1. The materlala 
as cloth, felt, Ac., from which a Jacket is 
made; the Jacket itself.— 2. A thrashing. 
[Slang.] 

Vyc got A good JaektiiHg rnnny m Sunday morning 
for wanng people up with crying mackerel. 

Afeykew, 

Jabk-llag Ock'flag)* n. Naut. a flag hoisted 
at the spritsail topmast-head. 


Abk-bara (JMhar), n. 

Old Tfney, surliect of bU kind. 

Who, nursed with tender care. 

And to domestic bounds confined, 

Was still a wild yack-Aan. Cewper. 

Jack-Xbteh (Jakliech), n. [As r6g|^ the 
etymology see extracts below. ] In England, 
a public executioner or hangman. 

The manor of Tyburn was formerly held by Richard 
Jaquette, where felons for a long time were executed; 
from whence we have yaek Ketch. 

IJeyd't MS., British Museum, 
He (Monmouth) then accosted yshn Ketch, the 
utloner, a wretch who had butenered many brave 


and noble victims, and whose name has, during a 

“I who 


_ victims, I 

century and a half, been vuli , _ 
have succeeded him in his odious oil 


iven to all ^ 
ice. Macaulay, 


Jabk- knife (Jak'nlf), n. A latge strong 
clasp-knife for the pocket 
Jablmian (Jak'man), n. In mUit antiq. a 
man that wears a Jack; a horse-soldier; a 
retainer. 

It is Christie of the ClinthUl, the laird's chief/rciCr. 
man. Sir IV. Scott. 

Jack-plane (Jak^pl&n), n. in carp, a plane 
about 18 inches long used by Joiners for 
coarse work. See PLANK 
Jack-pudding (Jak'pud-ding), n. [Comp, 
tlie German Hanswurst, a buffoon or merry- 
andrew— /fatis, Jack, and wurst, sausage, 
pudding.] A merry-andrew; a buffoon; a 
zany. 

? ack-^udding’ in his party-colour'd Jacket, 
osscs the glove, anil Jokes at every packet. Cay. 
And I persuade myself, the extempore rhymes of 
some antic iack-puddingTSAy deserve printing better; 
so far am 1 from thinking aught he says worthy of a 
serious answer. Miaou. 

Jack-rafter (Jak'rhf-t6r), n. In arch, a short 
rafter used especially in a hip-roof. See cut 
under Hip. 

Jack-rib (Jak'rib), n. In arch, any rib In a 
framed arch or aome which is shorter than 
the rest. 

Jack-aauce (jak'BAs),n. An impudent fellow*; 
a saucy jack. 

Every Jaek-sattce of Rome shall thus ocUnttsly dare 
to control and disgrace it. Bp. HaU. 

Jack-aaw (jak'sg), n. A natatorial bird be- 
longing to the genus Merganser. 
Jack-screw (Jak'skriix ^ Jack, n. 5. 
Jack-slave (Jak'slav), n. A low servant ; a 
vulgar fellow. 

V.YWsy Jack’Slctife hath his bellyful of lighting, and 
I must go up and down hke a cock that nobody can 
match. Shak. 

Jacksmith (jak^smith), n. A smith who 
makes Jacks for the chimney. 

Jadf-snipe (Jak'snipx n. [The Jack in this 
compound is perhaps the w. giach, a snipe.] 
A small species of snipe, the Scolopax gal- 
linula of Linnscus. Called also Juaeoek. 

Though allied to the snipes in its haunts and general 
liubits. the jack-snipe is still distinguished by various 
peculiarities. It is more decidedly a winter visitant 
only, the instances of its remaining through the sum- 
mer in this country being very rare. It » more soli- 
tary than the common snipe, though sometimes found 
in pairs. Yarrell, 

Jabk-staff (Jak'staf), n. The staff on the 
lK>wsprit or forepart of a vessel on which 
the union Jack is flown. 

Jack-Stay (Jak^sta), n. Nant. one of a set 
of ropesTiron rods, or strips of wood attached 
to the yard for bending a square sail to. 
Jack-Straw (Jak'strs),n. 1. A man, or flgiire 
or effifi^ of a man, made of straw ; hence, a 
man without any substance or means; a de- 
pendant 

Salmaslus Is called ' an inconstd<*rabte fellow and a 
Jack-straw* why should 1 not know what a * Jack- 
straw ’ is, without recurring to some archaic glossary 
fur this knowledge. Trench, 

2. One of a set of straws or strips of Ivoiy, 
whalebone, or the like, used in a chlldw 

B the Jack-straws being thrown con- 
y together on a table, to be gathered 
up singly by a hooked instrument without 
disturbing the rest of the pile. 
Jabk-t^oer (Jak'tim-bbr>, n. In arch, a 
timber in a bay which, being Intercepted by 
some other piece, is shorter than the rest ; 

thus, in a hipped roof, each rafter which is 

shorter than the side rafter is called a Jack* 
rafter. See cut under Hip, 

Jabk-towal (jak'tou-el), n. A coarse towel 
hanging from a roller for general use. 
Jabk-tiM, Uw See Jaoa-tru. 

Jabk-wood (Jak'wfid), n. A furniture and 
fancy wood obtained from the Jaca-tree. 
See Aca-trei. , 

Jacobean. Jaooblia Go-kCliS-an, Ja-kCTil- 
an), a. In arch, the term sometlines ap- 


FSte, fSr, fat, fgll; mS, met, hbr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mCre; Mbe. tab, hgU; oil, pound; ii. Sc. almoe; J, So. fop. 
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JAOOED 


plied to the later style of Rlfzabethan archi- 

tecture, from Its prevailing in the age of 
James 1 It differed from pure Bllzabethan 



Jacobean Architecture —Watcrston Hall, Dorset. 


chiefly in having a greater admixture of 
debased Italian forms. 

Jaoobln (Jak'O-bin), n. [From Jacobus, the 
Latin name of James.] 1. A Gray or Domi- 
nican Friar, from these friars having flrat 
established themselves in Paris in the Rue 
St. Jacques (Saint James Street). ^-2. A mem- 
ber of a club of violent republicans in France 
during the revolution of 1789, who held 
secret meetings in the monastery of the 
Jacobin monks, in which measures were 
concerted to direct the proceedings of the 
National Assembly. Hence ~ 3. One who 
opposes government in a secret and unlaw- 
ful manner or by violent means; a turbulent 
demagogue. 4. A varietv of pigeon whose 
iieck-Toathers form a head, and whose wings 
and tail are long. 

Jacobin (Jak'd-bin), a. The same as Jaco- 
binic, 

They knew fron the beginning that the jacobin 
party was not cmifiiicd to that country. JiurJbe. 

Jacobine Same as Jacobin, 

Jacobinic, Jacobinical (Jako-bin'ik, jak-6- 
binlk-al), a. Of or pertaining to, or resem- 
bling the Jacobins of l^Yance ; turbulent ; 
discontented with government; holding de- 
mocratic principlea 

The triumph of yaeobinical principles was now 
complete. JfrV Sc 0 et, 

Jacobinically (iak-O-bin'Ik-al-liX odv. In a 
manner resembling the Jacobins. 
Jaoobininn (|ak'd%in-lzm), n. The princi- 
ples of the Jacobins; unreasonable or vio- 
lent opposition to legitimate government. 
JacobUUSe (jak'd-bin-Iz), v,t, pret. A pp. ia- 
cobinized; ppr. jacobintzing. To taint with 
Jacobinism. 'France was not Uien jaeo- 
binized.' Burke. 

Jacobialy Qak-C-bin-ll), adv. In the man- 
ner of Jacobins. 

Jacobite (Jak'd-bitx n. [L. Jacobus, James; 
Or. lakCboc, Heb. Ya*akob, Jacob.] 1. In 
iSng, hist a partisan or adherent of James 
II. after he aodicatod the tlirone,and of his 
descendants; an opposerof the revolution 
in 1688 in favour of William and Mary.— 
2. JSedes. one of a sect of Christians in Syria 
and Mesopotamia who hold that Jesus Christ 
had but one nature. The sect has its name 
from Jacobus Baradams, a Syrian disciple 
of Butyches. 

Jaoobixe (jak'C-blt), a. Pertaining to the 
partisans of James II. or his descendants; 
holding the principles of a Jacobite. 
JaooblUc, Jacol^tical (iok-bAAVik, jak-o- 
bit'ik-alL a. Relating to the Jacobites. 
JaoobltMlIl70ak*d*l3t'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
manner resembling the JacobitM. 
JaCObitlllll (]<J^6^it-ismX n. The princi- 
ples of the Jacobites or partisans of James 
II. of England. 

Jaoob'a-ladd«r(i&1cobs-lad-der),n. l. A com- 
mon garden plant of the genus Polemo- 
niuib, the P. casruUum, belonging to the 
nat order Folemoniaoen. It is a fivouilte 


cottage -garden plant, and grows wild in 
bushy places in the north of England. It is 
found in temperate and northern latitudes 
in most parts of the world. Jacob's-ladder 
is a tall erect plant, about 14 foot high, 
with alternate pinnate smooth bright-green 
leaves, and terminal corymbs of handsome 
blue (sometimes white) flowers. — 2. Naut. 
a rope-ladder with wooden steps or spokes 
by which to go aloft. 

Jaoob’a-membrane (i&icobs-mem-br&n), n. 
In anat the thin external membrane of the 
retina, considered by Dr. Jaa^ to be a ser- 
ous membrane. 

Jacob^O-ataiTtia'kobz-staf), n. 1. A pilgrim's 
staff.— 2. A staff concealing a dagger.- S. A 
cross-staff; a kind of astrolabe; a surveyor's 
instrument for taking heights and distances 
where great accuracy is not required. See 
CKO.SS-STAFF. 

Jaxmb'B-Btone (J&lcobz-stdn). n. Ibe stone 
brought from Scone in Perthshire by Ed- 
ward 1. and inclosed within tlie chair on 
which the kings of England sit at their 
coronation : so named from being reputed 
to have been the stone which supported 
Jacob's head at Luz. See Lia-pail. 
Jacobus (Ja-kd'bus), n. [See Jacobitk.] A 
gold coin, value 26s. sterling, struck in the 
reign of James I. 

Jaconet (Jak'd-net), n. [Fr.jaconas.] Alight 
soft muslin of an open texture, used for 
dresses, neck-cloths, Ac. It is intermediate 
to cambric and lawn. Written also Jacconet. 
Jacquard (Jak-kard'), a. Pertaining to or 
invented by Jos. Marie Jacquard of Lyons, 
who died in 1834. —Jacquard arrangement 
or appendage, a contrivance appended to a 
loom for weaving figured goods. It consists 
essentially of a series of perforated paper or 
metal cards connected with a revolving per- 
forated prism, and so arranged as to secure 
the raising of the proper warp threads to 
produce a figure of a given pattern by the 
entrance of wires connected with these j 
threads into particular perforations.— Jac- 
quard fooiit, a loom furnished with such an 
appendage. 

Jacquerie (zhak-r6), n. [Fr. See Jack.] An 
insurrection of peasants; originally, the 
name given to a revolt of the peasants 
against the nobles of Picardy, France, In 1358. 
Jactaucy t (Jak' ton-si), n. [L. ^efanfta, 
from jacto, freq, of jacio, to throw.] A 
boasting. Coekeram, 

Jactation (Jak-bVshon), n. [L. jactatio, joe- 
tatianis, from jacio, to throw. See JACTI- 
TATION.] Act of throwing; agitation of 
the body for exercise; the exercise of riding 
in some kind of vehicle. 

Among the Romans there were four things much 
in use : bathing, fumigation, friction, so\Ajacfa/io», 

Ttmfile. 

Jactitation (fak-ti-ta'shon), n. [From L. 
jactito, a douole freq. from Jacto, freq. of 
jacio, to throw.] 1. A frequent tossing of 
the body ; restlessness. - 2. Vain boasting ; 
bragging.— Jacfifafiott o/ marriage, in the 
canon law, a boasting or giving out by a 
party that he or she is married to another, 
whereby a common reputation of their mai*- 
riage may follow. 

JaciGate (Jak'u-lat), v,t, [L. jaeulor, jacu- 
latus, to throw the Javelin.] To dart; to 
throw out; to emit. 

Jaculation (Jak-u-la'shon), n. The action 
of darting, throwing or launching, as missive 
weapons. *The more violent jaculation, 
vibration, and speed of the arrowa* King, 
Jaculator (Jak'fl-lat-6r),n. l. One who Jacu- 
latea or darts. — 2. The archer-fish (which 
see). 

JaovQatory (Jak'il-la-to-ri), a. Darting or 
throwing out suddenly, or suddenly thiown 
out; uttered in short sentences, ejacula- 
tory pri^era.’ Spiritual Conflict 
Jadecifta), n. [Prov. l^uaud. Sc. yaudjaud, 
an old mare; Icel. Jalaa, Prov. Sw. jdlda, a 
mare.] 1. A mean or poor horse; a tired 
horse; a worthless nag. 

Tired as tijade in overloaden cart. Sir P. Sidney, 

2. A mean woman; a wench; a quean: used 
opprobriously. 

She shines the first of battered/adrr. 5Wi/K. 

8 . A young woman: used in irony or slight 
contempt 

You nowand then see some handsome yovma fades, 

AddtsPH, 

Jad 0 (J&d),e.f. pret dbm, faded; ppt.jdding, 

1. t To treat as a Jade; to kick or spurn. Shak, 

2 . To ride or drive severely; to overdrive; 
as, to jade a hone. 

It is a dull thing to tire, and, as we say now, tojSsA 
anydilng too fhr. Maean, 


8. To weary or fatigue in general. 

The mind once Jaded by an attempt above its 
power Is very hardly brought to exert its for^^gln. 

4. t To befool or make ridiculoua 

1 do not now fool myself, to let imagination Jade 
me. Shak, 

Jade (Jftd), v,i, To become weary; to lose 
spirit; to sink. 

They are promising In the beginning, but they fail 
atikXjade and tire in the pro.secution. South. 

Jade(Jad),n. [Origin unknown.] A mineral, 
a variety of tremoiite; called also Nephrite 
or Nephritic Stone, remarkable for its hard- 
ness and tenacity. It is of a colour more 
or less green, of a resinous or oily aspect 
when polished, and fusible into a glass or 
enamel. It has been used by rude nations 
for their weapons. It is found in detached 
masses or inhering in rocks. 

Jadery (Jad'Cr-i), n. The tricks of a Jade. 
Beau. A FI. 

Jadlall (Jad'ish). a. l. Vicious; bad, like a 
Jade: said of a horse.— 2. Unchaste: said of 
a woman. 

*Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman ; for If the 
humour takes her to be Jadish, not all the locks and 
spies in nature can keep her honest. L'Kstrauge. 


JacQ ag), n. 1. A small load, as of grain or 
hay in the straw. [Provincial. ]— 2. A saddle- 
bag; a cloak-bag; a pedlar’s wallet Sir W. 
Scott [Scotch.] 

Jaff (Jag), V. t To carry, as a load; as, to jag 
hay. 

Jsjf (Jag), v.t pret A pp. jagged; ppr. jag- 
ging. [Origin and connections doubtful; 
comp. led. jaki, a piece of ice (see IciOLK) ; 
O.E. jag, to cut or slash, G. zacke, a prong, 
tooth, Jag; zaeken, to dent, Jag; zickzaek, 
E. zigzag.] 1. To notch; to cut into notches 
or teeth like those of a saw.— 2. To prick, 
as with a sharp instmment [Scotch.] 

Jag (Jag), n. [See the noun above.] 1. A 
tooth of a saw ; a notch or dcnticulatlon ; a 
sharp protuberance or indentation. 

I. ike waters shot from some high crag 

The lightning fell with never a Jag. Coleridge. 

2. In bot. a cleft or division. 


Jaganat, Jagganath (Jag'a-nat, Jag'ga- 
uath), n. Same as JagannAtha, 
JagannAtha, JaggannAtha (J4g-g4n-nk'- 
tha), n. [Skr.] int. ‘Lord of the World,* 
the name given to Krishna, the eighth in- 
carnation of Vishnu, and to a very cele- 
brated idol of this deity. It is a very 
rudely cut wooden image, having the body 
red, the face black, and tlie arms gilt; the 
month is open and of the colour of blood ; 
the eyes are formed of precious stones. It 
is covered with magnifleeut vestments and 
seated upon a throne between two others— 
his brother Bala-Eania and his sister Sub- 
hadra, coloured respectively white and 
black. The temjple specially dedicated to 
JagannAtha is situated at Puri in Orissa. 
It stands in a square area containing many 
other temples and inclosed by a lofty stone 
wall, each side of which is about 660 feet in 
length. It is built chiefly of a coarse granite 
resembling sandstone, and appears as a vast 
mass of masonry surmounted by several 
lofty towers, the great tower rising to a 
height of 192 feet. IT nder the main tower are 
placed the idol of JagannAtha and those of 
nis brother and sister. Great numbers of pil- 
grims, at the time of the festivals of Jagan- 
nAtha, assemble from all quarters of India to 
pay their devotions at his shrine. On those 
occasions the idol, along with those of his 
brother and sister, is mounted on a mon- 
strous car resting on sixteen wheels, which 
is drawn by the pilgrims; and formerly 
great numbers of the congregated people 
were wont to throw themselves under the 
wheels, and were thus crushed to death, the 
victims believing that by suffering this sort 
of death they should be immediately con- 
voyed to heaven. This horrid practice, 
however, is now of rare occurrence. Written 
also Ju^erfkaut 

Jaffataic (Jag-a-tAlk), a. [From Jagatai, 
the native name of Turkestan, from Jaga- 
tai, one of the sons of Qhengis Khan, to 
whom he left this portion of his empire.] 
A term applied to the eastermost dialects 
of the Turkish group of tongues^ spoken by 
the people of Turkestan. 

Jamrant (iA'JAr-ant), n. Same as Jazerant 
(which see). 

Jagnd (j8g^^dX P- Having notches 

or teeth: cleft; divided; lacinlate; OB,Jagged 
leates : in her. said of the division of the 
field, or of the outlines of an ordinary, which 
appeisr rough by being forcibly tom asunder. 


ch, cAain; So. loch; g, go; J, jbb; h, Fr. ton; 
Voi. IL 


ng, sing; tii, then; th, tiUn; w, trig; wh, tsAig; zh^4uniro.— S m Kbt. 
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Jaggednesa n. The state of 

being Jagged or denticulated; unevenness. 


First draw rudely your leaves, makins them plain, 
before you give them their veins or jajgjr€tiftess» 

PracMam. 

Jagger (Jag'll*)# n, l. One who or that which 
Jags.— 2. A Jaggingdron (which see), 
dagger (Jag^rX n. One who carries a Jag 
or pedlar's wallet; a pedlar. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Jaggemaut (Jag'gdr-nat), n. Same as Jag- 
anndtha. 

Jaggery, Jagghety (Jag'er-i), n, [Hind. 
jdgri.] In the Kast Indies, the name given 
to sugar in its coarse state; imperfectly 
granulated sugar; also, the inspissated Juice 
of the palmyra-tree. 

Jagglng-lron (jag'lng-I-*m), n. A brass 
wheel, with a Jagged or notched edge, for 
cutting cakes Into ornamental figures. 
Jaggy (Jag^i), a. Set w'ith tooth; denticu- 
iSc u; uneven; notched. 

His teeth stood jaggy in three dreadful rows. 

AdUison. 


Jaghirdar (Jag-li^r-dlirO, n. In the East 
Indies, a person holding a jaghire. 

Jagllire (Jag-hOrO. n. In the East Indies, 
an assignment of the government share of 
the produce of a portion of land to an Indi- 
vidual. either personal or for the support 
of a public establishment, particularly of a 
military nature. 

Jaguar (Ja-gwhiO, n. [Brazilian jaguara.] 
Fells onca, the American tiger or ounce of 
Brazil, the Largest and most formidable 



Jaguar {Fe/ts onca). 


feline anadniped of the New World. It is 
marked with large dark spots in the form 
of circles, with a dark sinit or pupil in the 
centre of each. It is as large as a wolf, and 
preys on all sorts of animals, from insects 
and sliell-flsh up to horses and oxen. It 
rarely attacks man unless hard pressed by 
hunger or driven to bay. 

JaJb(Jil). n. [Ileb.j Jehovah. 

JaU(jal). n. [ Fr. fjeMe, O, Fr. gaiole, a prison ; 
It. gahbiola, a small cage, dim. of gabbia, a 
cage; from L. cavea, a cage, a coop, a den, 
from eavus, hollow.] A prison; a building 
or place for the confinement of persons ar- 
rested for debt or for crime. 

Jail (Jal), v.t. To put in prison; to imprison. 

Jailbird (JaFberd). n. A prisoner; one who 
has been confined in prison: sometimes used 
adjectivally. 

There was the same air about them all— a listless, 

jaUbirdt careless swaj^frer. Dickens. 

Jail-delivery (Jarde-llv-6r-i), n. in law, a 
commission to the judges, Ac., of assize, 
empowering them to ti^ and deliver every 
prisoner who may be in Jail when they arrive 
at the assize town, whenever or by whom- 
soever indicted, or for whatever crimo com- 
mitted. 

Jailer, Jailor (J&F^r), n. The keeper of a 
prison. 

Jail-fever (JarfS-ver), n. a dangerous and 
often fatal fever generated in Jails and other 
places crowded with people, said to be due 
to confinement and trad air. 

Jailkeeper (jal'kep-er), n. One who keeps 
a Jail; a Jailer. 

Jain, Jaina (Jan, Jan^aX n. One of a Hindu 
religious sect, which, from the wealth and 
Influence of its members, forms an import- 
ant division of the Indian populatioa The 
name signifies a follower of Jvna, one of the 
denominations of their deified saints. The 
sect was very numerous and Important In 
the eighth and ninth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, and they have left many monu- 
ments of their skill and power in the fine 
temples built in different parts of the coun- 
try. J ainism was an offshoot of Buddhism, 
with which it has many leading doctrines 
in common, but is dlstingiiishecTfrom It by 
Its recognition of a divine personal Ruler of 


all, and by its political leanings towards 
Brahmanism, llie Jains deny the divine 
origin and infallible authority of the Vedas; 
they reverence certain holy mortals, who 
have acquired by self-deniid and moHiflea- 
tion a station superior to that of the gods; 
and they manifest extreme tenderness for 
animal life. They affirm that the world has 
existed from all eternity, not having been 
created, and that it will exist for ever. 
Jaina (JAn'aX a. Of or pertaining to the 
Jains or their creed.— Jawia architecture, a 
style of architecture which appears to be a 
modification or development of Buddhist 
architecture, as Jainism is an outgrowth of 
Buddhism. In Buddliist architecture no 
structural arch occurs, but in the remains 
of Jaina architecture, chiefly consisting of 
temples, we meet with a horizontal arch, 
that is, one in which the stones rest hori- 
zontally. Its most distinguishing character- 
istic, however, is its dome, built horizontally 
and resting commonly upon eight pillars 
arranged octagonally ; but these eight pillars 
arc almost never left to themselves, the base 
being made square by the addition of four 
others at the angles. There are many small 
buildings so constructed, that is with only 
twelve pillars, but oftener two more are 
added on each face, making twenty, or four 
on each face, making twenty-eight, or six on 
each face, making thirty-six, and so on. The 
principal object In a Jaina temple is a cell 
lighted from the door, containing a cross- 
legged figure of the saint to whom the 
temple Is dedicated. The cell is always 
terminated upwards by a pyramidal spire- 
like roof, and there is a portico attached, 
generally of considerable extent, and in 
most instances surmounted by a dome. The 
whole is incloses! In a court-yard, surrounded 
by a double colonnade of smaller pillars, 
which form porticos to a range of cells, each 
occupied by the cross-legged image of a 
saint. There are also Jaina towers, such as 
towers commemorative of victory, very ela- 
borate in constructiou and ornamentation. 
The civil architecture presents no feature 
of interest, there being nothing to distin- 
guish it from that of the Hindus. Jaina 
architecture was at its best about the 
eleventh or twelfth century of our era. 
Jalnlflin (jan'izm). n. The principles, doc- 
trines, or creed of the Jains. 

Jak, Jak-tree (Jak, Jak'tra), n. Same as 
Jaca-tree. 

Jakes (jaks), n. [Origin doubtful. Wedg- 
wood connects It with Fr. gaehis, a heap of 
filth, G. gauche, a filthy fluid. ] A privy. 
Jakea-fannert (JaksTArm-^rX n. One who 
cleanses the Jakes, or public privies; Jocu- 
larly called a Oold-ftnder. 

Nay we are all signioni here In Spain, from the 
JakeS'/armer to the grandee or adelaiuado. 

Fean, FL 

Jak-WOOd Oak'wudX n. Same ast/acAr-iroocf. 
Jalap (laFap), n. \¥r. jalap; %p.jalapa: so 
called from Jalapa, a province in hfexico, 
whence it is imported.] The name given to 
the tuberous roots of several plants of the 
nat. order ConvolvulaceBD, that of Ipomoea 
purga being the most important. This is 
a twining herbaceous plant, with cordate- 
acuminate, sharply auricled leaves, and 
elegant salver-shaped deep pink flowers, 
growing naturally on the eastern decllviUes 
of the Mexican Andes, at an elevation of 
from 5000 to 8000 feet. The Jalap of commerce 



Jalap l*lant {Ijameea purga). 


eonslata of irreralar ovoid dark-brown roots, 
varying from the size of an egg to that of a 
hazel-nut, but occasionally as large as a 
man's fist Tha drug Jalap is one of the 
most common purgntms. but is apt to nipe 
and nauseate. It nas little smell or taste, 
but produces a slight degree of pungenoy in 


the mouth. Male Jalap, or orlsaba-root, Is 
produced by Ipomcea origabemie, and Tam- 
pico Jalap from /. nmulant. 

Jalapio (]a-lap1kXa. Relating to or consist- 
ing of Jalap or Jalapin. — Jalapic acid 
(Cy^HfioOigX An Acid produced, with assimi- 
lation of water, by dissolving Jalapin in 
aqueous solutions of the alkalies or alkaline 
oortha 




lpl( 

ilants of the convolvulaceous order See 


ALAP. 


JalouflO, Jalooge (Ja-lbzOL v.l or t [A form 
i}t Jealous.] To suspect; to guess. [Scotch.] 

Theyjaioused the opening of our letters at Fair- 
port. Sir tv. Scan. 

Jalousie (zhUl-O-zA), ^ iroro jaUmx, 
Jealous. See Jealous.] A wooden frame 
or blind for shading from the sunshine, much 
used in tropical and hot countries; a Vene- 
tian blind. 

Jam (Jam), n. [Ar. jamd, congelation, con- 
cretion ; jamid, concrete, conjealed. So rob, 
a conserve of fruits, is also of oriental ori- 
gin. ] A conserve of fruits bulled with sugar 
and water. 

Jam (Jam), n. [Per. and Hind. JdmaA, rai- 
ment, robe.] 1. A muslin dress worn in 
India.- -2. A kind of frock for children. 

Jam (Jam), I’-L pret. A pp. jammed; ppr. 
jamming. [Perhaps itomjamb, so that the 
original notion might be that of pressing 
between two uprights or Jambs. Skeat, how- 
ever, regards it as the same wbrd as cham 
and champ, to chew,- to crush. ] 1. To prpss; 
to crowd; to wedge in; to squeeze tight. 

The ship, which, by its building was SpanUh, stuck 
task. Jammed In between two rocks : all the stem and 
quarters of her were beaten to pieces with the sea. 

2. To tread hard or make firm by treading, 
as land by cattle. [Provinoial.] 

Jam (jam), n. A crush; a squeeze; a block 
of people. 

Yet onward still the gathering numbers cram. 
Contending crowders shout the frequent damn. 

And ail is Bustle, squeeze, row. Jabbering, and Jdm. 

y.A-n.Smtth. 

Jam (Jam), n. In mining, same as Janib, 2. 
Jami^r Oam'a dar), n. Same as Jemidar. 

Jamaican (Ja-ma'- 
kan), a. Relating 
or belonging to Ja- 
maica. 

Jamaican (Ja-ma'- 
kan), n. One who 
belongs to Jamaica; 
a native or inhabi- 
tant of Jamaica. 
Jamaica Pepper 
(ja-ma'ka pep-pdr), 
n. Same as All- 
spice (which seeX 
Jamb (Jam), n. [Fr. 
janibe,aleg, whence 
iambaae, a iamb.] 
k. a ude or 



A, Jamb of Doorway. 


In arch. 

vertical piece of 
any opening or ap- 
erture in a wall, such as a door, window, or 
chimney, which helps to bear the piece that 
discharges the superincumbent weight of 
the walT-— 2. In mining, a mass of mineral or 
stone in a quarry or pit standing upright, 
more or less distinct from neighbouring or 
adjoining parts. 

Jamb (jAm), V. t To jam fwhich see> 
JambSOT (Jamn^ifirt), n. Same as Jambe 
(which see). 


teent£[ centuries. Bee SoLLBMT. 

Jambee (Jam-bS'), n. [O. Fr. jamboUr, to 
walk, from Jambs, the leg.] A faahionable 
cone. Tai&r, 

JambeuXft n. pi. A plural form of Jambe, 

One for his legs and knees provided well, 
Wlth/amArnur armed and double plates of steel. 

J^rydcH, 

Jamdaarl (JamMa-H), n. In the East Indies, 
a species of muslin flowered in the loom. 

JameflODlte (JVmb-son-lt), n. A mineral 
thus named after Professor Jameson; axot- 
omons antimony-glance. 

Jam-nut (Jam^nut), n. In mseh. a nut 
placed in contact with the main nut on the 
same bolt to keep It from tumim. 

Jammu (iam'pan), n. In the East Indies, 
aswd sedan-chair supported between two 
thick bamboo poles, and borne by four men. 


Fite, fir, fat^ fgll; md, met, htr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bullr oil, pound; il, Sa abtme; S, Sc. fsy. 
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Jftxnpanee (j^m-paii-A^, m. 
tUunpan. 

The mate of the /emAmerx cam* 


The bearer of 


The mate of the/em/amaef came onk at the door. 

. W, H, R%tsselL 

JailirOiadaOftin'rdB-at^n. XheroBe-apjple; 
the hnilt of the East Indian tree JamSo$a 
mOgaria or Eugenia janiboe, 

Jan (Jan), n. [Ar.] In Mohammedan myth, 
an Inferior kind of demon. 

Jana (JftnX n. [O.B. jean, from Genoa,] 
l.t A coin of Genoa; any small coin.— Jfanj/ 
a Jane, much money. Speneer.—Z A kind 
of twilled cotton doth; fean. 

Jaaa-of-apaa (i&n'ov-aps), n. A pert nirl: 
the female counterpart oi Jackanapes. Mae- 
singer. 

Jaiinda (Jttn-glL'dii), n. tPg.] A roft-boat 
used in Peru and the northern parts of 
Brasil. 

Jangla (Jang'gl), v.i. pret. dt pp. Jangled; 


quarrel.] 1. To sound discordantly or 
harshly.— 2. To quarrel in words; to alter- 
cate; to bicker; to wrangle. Shak. 

Jangla (Jang'glV v.t l. To cause to sound 
harshly or inharmonlously. — 2. To give 
utterance to in a discordant or inharmoni- 
ous manner. 

Ere monkish rhymes 

HeA/anjpled their fantastic chimes. Prior, 
Jangle Gang'gl^n. Discordant sound; prate; 
b^le. ' The mad Jangle of Matilda's lyre. ’ 
Gifford. 

Jaaglar (Jang'gl-dr), n. A wrangling noisy 
follow; a prater; a babbler. 

JanglaraBB.t JanglaraBBat (Jang^gl-dr-es), 
n. A female prater or babbler. 

Jai^larla,t n, idle talk; prate; Jangle; 

TheJangUrii of woman ne can nothing hide. 

Chaucer. 

Jangl01ir,t n. a Janglor; a prater. Chau- 
eer. 

JanlBBaiT* Janizary. 

Janitor (Jan'i-tdr), ik [L.J A doorkeeper; 
a porter. 

Ja.^trlX (Janl-triksX n. 1. A female Jani- 
tor or doorkeeper.— 2. In anat. a largo vein; 
the vena porta. 

Jaalzart (Jan'i-zar). n. A Janizary. 
Janlzarian (Jan-i-za'ri-an), a. Pertaining 
to the Janizaries or their government. *The 
janizarian republic of Alters.' Burke. 
Janlsarp, Janissaxy (Jan'i-sa-ri, Jan'is-sa- 
riX n, [Turk. yeni. new, and tcheri, militia, 
soldiers.] A soldier of the Turkish foot- 
guards. The janizaries were a body of in- 
fantry, anil reputed ^e Grand Seignor’s 
guards. They became turbulent, and rising 
in arms against the sultan, wore attacked, 
defeated, and destroyed in Ck>nstantinople 
in June, 1826. 

Jaaker (Jang'kAr). n. A long pole on two 
wheels, used in Scotland for transporting 
logs of wood. 

Jaanodk (Jan^nok), a. [Comp. Gael, ionann- 
ash, equiu.] Fair; straightforward; down- 
right. [Provincia].] 

Jannodk (Jan^nok), n. Fair-play; open deal- 
ing. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 
Jannodk GBU'nok), n. Oat-bread. [Local.] 
JaaBralBm (Jan'sen-izm), n. The doctrine 
of the Jansenists. 

JaJUMmlBt (Jan'sen-ist), n. A follower of 
Jansen, bidiop of Ypres in Flanders, who 
leaned to the doctrine of irresistible grace 
as maintained by Calvin. The Jansenists 
formed a powerful party in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Jailt (Jhnt), n. and v. Same as Jaunt (which 

Jiun^hlna (Jan'thin-a), n. Same as lanthina 
(which see). 

Jantlly (JBn'ti-li). adv. Same as Jauntily. 
JtAtineBB (Jiin'u-nes), n. Some as Jaunti- 
ness. Addison. 

Jantu, Jante (janm janOa), n. a ma- 
chine for raising water to irrigate land, used 
in Hindustan. 

Jaatir (JUi'tt), a. same as Jaunty. 

We ewe moit of our Jamiy bahiont now in Topie 
to iome adept beau. Guardian. 

Jannuy 6an'0-a-ra n. [L. Ja«uariu$, the 
month oonieetatea to .AinMa] The flrst 
month of the year according to the present 
computation. 

JunU ad'nuB),n. A latltt deity represented 
with two fhcea lotddng opposite wm and 
holding a key In one hand and a staff In the 
other. He presided over Mie eommenoe- 
me&t of aU undertakings. Hla temple at 
Borne WM kept open In time of war, and 
•but In time of peace. 


Jamif ad'nus),n. A latltt deity represented 
with two fhcea loiddng opposite wm and 
holding a key In one hand and a staff In the 


Slavery was the hinge on which the gates of the 
turned (in the American war). 

Times newspaper. 

JanuB-flAOed G&'nus-fBst), a. Having two 
faces; two-faced; double-dealing; deceitful. 
JanuB-heailBd U&'nus-hed-ed), a. Double- 
headed. 

Japan (Ja-pan^l n. [From the country so 
cfuled.] 1. Work varnished and ilgurod in 
the manner practised by the natives of 
Japan.— 2. The varnish employed in Japan- 
ning articles. See Japak-lacqubr. 

Japan (Ja-panO> a. Of or pertaining to 
Japan or to the peculiar lacquered work of 
Japan. 

Japan (Ja-panO* v. t. pret. A pp. Japanned; 
ppr. Japanning. 1. To vamisli in tne man- 
ner of the Japanese, that is, to cover wood, 
metal, paper, Ac., with a thick coating of 
hard and brilliant varnish wholly or partly 
coloured.— 2. To black and gloss, as in black- 
ing shoes or hoots. ~ Japanned leather, 
a siMicles of enamelled or varnished leather 
prepared with several coatings of a niixtui'e 
consisting of linsced-oil, Prussian-bluo, and 
lamp-black rubbed in with the hand and 
then dried in a stove. 

Japan-earth (Ja-pan'drth), n. A name of 
terra Japonica, catechu or cutch, an astrin- 
gent matter procured from Acacia Catechu. 
Japanese (fap^an-ez), a. Pertaining to 
Japan or its inhabitants. 

Japanese (jap'an-oz), n. l. sing, and pi A 
native or natives of Japan.— 2. sing. The 
language of the inhabitants of Japan. 
Japan-lacquer ( ja-pan^ak-Ar), n. A valu- 
able black hard varnish used in Japanning. 
It is obtained from Bhus vemix, a tree be- 
longing to the nat. order Anacardiaccoo. 
Japanner (ja-pan'Ar), n. 1. One who japans 
or varnishes in the manner of the Japanese. 
2. A shoe-black. Pope. 

Japannish Ga-panlsh), a. Of or pertaining 
to Japan ; after the manner of Japan or of 


I love thee not a Jar o* the clock bebiad 
What lady she her lord. SAaS, 


Jai^t OAP)f v k [Perhaps a form derived 
from Icel. geipa, to talk nonsense, from 
geip, nonsense ; or connected with gab, to 
prate. Sc. gab, to speak pertly, gah, the 
mouth, as Jabber with gabble. J To Jest. 

It was not time with him to Jape nor toy. Skeiion. 

Japet (j6p)i v.t. 1. To cheat; to impose 
upon. —2. To deride; to taunt; to ^be. 
Chaueer. 

Japet (Jap),n. A Jest; a trick. 'And turned 
all his harm in to a Jape. ' Chaucer. 

Japer.t n. A Jester; a buffoon. Chaueer. 
JapetidSB (Ja-pet'i-dS), n. pi [From Japheth, 
one of the three sons of Noah.] One of the 
three great divisions into which Dr. Latham 
divides the family of man, the otlier two 
being MongoUdie and Atlantidn. It com- 
prises the chief nations of Europe belonging 
to the family generally known as the Indo- 
European. I 

Japlietlc(]a-fot'ik),a. Pertaining to Japheth, I 
one of the sons of Noah ; as, the Japhetic 
nations. 

Jax v.i. pret. A pp. Jarred; ppr. Jarring. 
[Also found fn forms chur, Jur, and imitative 
of sound ; comp. night-Jdr, night-c/iurr,nameB 
of the goat-sucker from its cry; also jargon, 
L. garrio, to chatter.] 1. To strike together 
with a short rattle or tremulous sound ; to 
give out an untunoful or harsh sound; to 
sound discordantly; as, a jarring sound. 

A string mey Jar in the best master's hand. 

Roscommon. 

2. To be inconsistent ; to clash; to interfere; 
to quarrel ; to dispute; as, our views do not 
Jar. 

For orders and degrees 
yhr not with liberty, but well consist. Mifton. 
They must be sometimes ignorant of the means 
conducing to those ends, in wmeh alone th^ can /rr 
and oppose each other. Dryden. 

8. To vibrate regularly ; to repeat the same 
sound. 

My thoughts are minutes, and with sighs 

Jar (JlbrL v.t To cause a short tremulous 
mouon to; to cause to shake or tremble. 

When once they (bells) Jar and check each other, 
either jangling together, or striking preposterously, 
how harsh and unpleasIng is that noise 1 Bp. Hall. 

Jar (JBrX fk 1. A rattling vibration of sound; 
a harsh sound; a discord; as, 'a trembling 
jar* Holder. ---SL Clash of interest or opi- 
nions; collision; discord; debate; conflict. 
And yet his peace is but ccm^ualjtor. Spenser. 
The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal/er. 

The havoc of the feudal war. 

Shall never, never be forgot. Sir IP, Seaii. 

a Repetition of the noise made by the pen- 
dulum of a clock. 


Jar [Fr. Jwre; Sp. Jarra; It. giara, 

a Jar, from Ar. iarrah, a water-pot.] 1. A 
vessel, as of earthenware or glass, of various 
shapes and dinionsions ; as, a jar of honey. 
2. The quantity oontained in a Jar; the con- 
tents of a Jar; as, ajar of oil. 

Jararaca (ja-ra-iL'ka), n. [The native name 
in Surinam.] A species of serpent, a native 
of Brazil, seldom exceeding 18 inches in 


length, having prominent veins on its head, 
and of a duskv brownish colour, variegated 
with red and black spots. It is very poison- 


Jarble, Jarvel (Jkribl, Jkrivel), v.t. [8ee 
J A VEL. ] To bemire. [Provincial. ] 

Jarde Gkrd), n. [Fr.] In a callous 
tumour on the leg of a horse, below tlie 
bend of the ham on the outside. 
Jardiniere (zhur-den-yar), n. [Fr., a female 
gardener; a gardener's wife.] An orna- 
mental stand for plants and flowers, used 
as a decoration of an apartment. 

Jarglet (Jkr'gl), v.i. [Perhaps a form of 
jangle, through the influence of Jargon, 
gargle.] To emit a harsh or shrill sound. 

Her husb.'ind's rusty iron corselet ; 

Vihoncjargling sound might rock her babe to rest. 

Bp. Hall. 

Jargoglet (Jflr'gog-l), v.t [Probably from 
jargon.] To Jumble; to confuse. * To jar- 
gogle your thoughts.' Locke. 

Jargon (Jiii''gonA n. [Fr.; origin doubtful. 
See Jar, v.t.] 1. Confused, unintelligible 
talk or language; gabble; gibberish. 

They (the Normans) abandoned their native speech 
and adopted the French tongue. They speedily 
raised their new language to dignity and miportance 
which it had never before possessed. They found it 
a harbarou* Jargon i they fixed it in writing. 

Maeanlap. 

2. Any phraseology peculiar to a sect, pro- 
fession, or the like ; professional slang; as, 
'the jat^on of the schools.' Prior.— 8. Con- 
fusion; disorder. Addison. 

Jargon (Jkr'gou), v.i. To utter unintelligible 
sounds. 

The noisy sea 

yargoning like a foreigner at nis food. Keais. 

Jargon Ghr'gon), n. [Fr. ; It. giargone, from 
gialio, yellow.] A mineral, usually of a gray 
or greenish white colour, in small irregu- 
lar grains, or crystallized in quadrangular 
prisms, surmounted with pyramids, or in 
octahedrons consisting of double quad- 
rangular prisms. It is sometimes written 
Jargoon. See ZIRCON. 

Jargonelle ( jkr-gou-er ), n. [Fr. , from Jar- 
gon. See Jakgon, the mineraL] A variety 
of early pear. 

Jargonic ( Jar-gon^ik ), a. Pertaining to the 
mineral Jargon. 

Jargonise (jkrigon-IzX v.i. To utter uncouth 
and unintelligible sounds. 

Jargoon n. in mineral, see Jar- 

gon. 

Jarl(ykrl),n. [Icel., a warrior, a nobleman. 


tenant or governor of a province; an earl. 

Jar-nut (jkr'uut), n. Pig-nut or earth-nut. 

Januh (Jar'ra), n. A timber-tree of West 
Australia, the Eucalyptus rostrata of botan- 
ists. The wood is very durable, and re- 
sembles mahogany. 

Jarringly ( Jhring-ll ), adv. In a Jarring or 
discordant manner. 

Jarvey, Jarvy (Jttr'vi), n. i. A hackney- 
coach. 

I stepped into the litter— I mean the litter at the 
bottom of ihtjarvp. Theodore Hook. 

2. The driver of a coach, oab, or similar 
conveyance. [Slang.] 

Jasey (Ja>.i), n. [Possibly a corruption of 
Jersey, as being made of Jersey yam] A 
worsted wig. 

A Utde, snuffy spbidle-shanked gentleman In wait- 
ing, in a brown /(MO' and a green coat covered with 
orders. Tkackoroy. 

Jaabawk (JasTisk), n. [A form of eyas- 
hawk. ] A young hawk. 

Jaslona Ga-si-b'nBX n. [ Gr. iasUsnS, a name 

g iven by Theophrasius to a wild pot- 
erb, now unknown.] A genus of plants 
of the nat. order Oampanulacess. The J. 
montana, or common sheep's bit, is found 
in Britain growing on dry heathy pastures. 
Its flowers are of a bright blue, in terminal 
dense, hemispherical heads, sorrounded by 
a many-leaved involuore. 

Jaaminaoett (Jas-min-B^sB-Q, n.pL A group 
or nat order or exogenous plants, contatning 


or nat order or exogenous plants, containing 
the genera Jasminnm, Menodora, and Nyc- 
tanthea The plants have a double berry 


oh. ekain; Bh, So. look; g, go; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, Bing; fH, then; th, (kin; w, trig; wh, tokJg; zh, azure.— See KBT. 
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JAY 


or capsule 
imbricated 


and the corolla-lobes are much 


Jaamine, Jasmin (ias'min), n. [Fr. jamin; 
Ar. and ultimately i^ers. yasemln. Jasmine.] 
The popular name of the secies of the genua 
Jasminum. They are elegant, branched, 
erect or climbing shnibs, with imparl- 
pinnate, trifoliolate, or simple leaves, and 
(usually cymose) white or yellow flowers. 



Common White Jasmine. 


from some of which delicious perfumes are 
extracted. Tlierc are about 100 species, 
most of them Asiatic; some occur in south 
and a few in tropical Africa, while one is 
a native of Southern Europe. The Caroline 
iasmine is QeUtemium nitidum. Often writ- 
ten Jeisamitis. 

Jaapt (Ja^pX » Jasper. 

The floor of Jas/ and emeraude was dight. S/enstr. 

Jaspaohatet (Jas'pa-h&t), n. [Fr. im 
ehaie, I4. and Gr. wspaehaUs.] Agate 
per. 

Jasper (jas^p^r), n. [Fr. jaspe, L Gr. iaspiB, 
Ar. yaskeb, Meb. yHxhphen, ] An impure 
opaque coloured quartz, less hard than 
flint or even than common quartz, but 
which gives Are with steel. It is entirely 
opaque, or sometimes feebly translucent at 
the edges, and presents almost every vari- 
ety of colour, it is found in metamorphic 
rocks, and often occurs in very large masses. 
It admits of an elegant polish, and is used 
for vases, seals, snuff-boxes, Ac. There are 
several varieties, as red, brown, blackish, 
bluish, Egyptian. is jasper in 
layers with chalcedony.— Porcelain jasper la 
only baked clay. 

Jaaperated (Ja8'p6r-at-ed), a. Mixed with 
Jasper; containing particles of Jasper; as, 
Jasperated agate. 

Jaspery (Jas'b^r-J), a. Having the qualities 
of Jasper; mixed with jasper. 

Jaapidean, Jaapideoua (Jas-pid'e-an, Jas- 
picF^-us), a. Like jasper; consisting of Jos- 
her, or partaking of jasper. 

Jaapold (jas'poiil), a. [Fr. Jaspe, jasper, 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] Resembling 
jasper. 


coloured onyx, with beautiful green zones, 
composed of genuine matter of the finest 

Jaspers. 

Jatamanai (]a-ta*>man'8i), n. The East In- 
dian name for the true spikenard, Nardo- 
stackys JataiMinsi, 

Jateorhlia (jat-e-d-rl'za), n. [Or. iaUr, a 
physician, and rhiza, a root.] A genus of 
Menispermacetc, closely allied to Cocculiis: 
so named from the root of one of the species, 
the J. palmaia or Cocetf f tut palmafus, yield- 
ing the calumba-root of the pharmacopeia. 
It Is a native of Mozambique. 

Jatropha (jat'rd-fa), n. [Gr. iatros, physi- 
cian, and trophi, food.] A genus of woody 
plants with alternate stipulaie leaves and 
cymes of small flowers, lielonging tothe nat 
order Euphorbiacete, for the roost part in- 
habiting the tropical parts of America. Some 
of the species are of some importance both 
as medicine and food. The seeds of «/. 
gfouca yield an oil of a stimulating quality. 
The seeds of J. Cureas (now Cureas vur^ 
gans) are purgative. The roots of J. Mani- 
not yield the celebrated manioc of the ne- 
groes, known by the name of cassava in the 
West Indies and tapioca of Brasil. (See. 
Manioc, Cassava, and Tahoca.) J. 


tica yields an olastio substance used as 
caoutohouG. 

Jauk (jgk), ai. [Perhaps connected with 
gawk, gawky,] To trifle; to spend one's 
time idly. [Scotch. ] 

An' mind their labours wi* an eydent hand. 

An* ne'er, though out o* sight, to jauJk or play. 

Jitimt, 

Jauni (Jkni), n. Same as Jamb, [Scotch. ] 
Jauznange (zh6-mafizhX n. [Fr. iauw, yel- 
low, and inanger, moat] A variety of blanc- 
mange; Dutch flummery. 

Jaunoet (Jllns). ai. rO.Fr. ianeer. 
Jaunt, at.] To ride hard; to harass or 
fatigue a horse in riding; to ride or rove 
here and there. 

Spur-galled, and tired hyJanMctf^ Bolingbroke. 

Jaundice (jgn'dts), n. [O. and Prov. £. 
jaunes, jaunts, jawnes, Fr. jaunisse, from 
jaunt, 0.¥r, jalne, L. galbanus,aatbinus,ye\- 
lowish, aalbus, yellow. Sqe Ybllow.] A 
disease. In its most common form character- 
ized by suppression and alteration of the liver 
functions, yellowness of the eyes, skin, and 
urine; whiteness of the discharges from the 
intestines; uneasiness, referred to the region 
of the stomach; loss of appetite and general 
languor and lassitude. Hence, from jaun- 
dice being accompanied by a discoloured 
lal objects and depression of 


view of external 

spirits, the name is given to a feeling or 
emotion disordering the judgment, as jeal- 
ousy, envy, and the like. * Jealousy, the 


jaundice of the soul.' Dryden, 

Jaundice (jau'dis).e.f.pret. A pp. Jaundiced; 

H ir. jaundicing, 1. To affect with jaundice, 
ence - 2 . To affect with prejudice or envy. 

He beheld the evidence of wealth, and the envy of 
wealth jaundte^d his soul. Lord Lytton, 

Jauner Gdu^^r). n. Foolish talk. [Scotch.] 
Jaunt 0<^Nt), v.i, [O.Fr. jancer, explained 
by Cotgrave as to stir a horse in the stable, 
to jaunt; comp, jaunce, which is another 
form.] 1. To wander here and there; to 
make an excursion; to ramble. — 2 . f To move 
up and down in a jolting manner. 

Jaunt (jilnt), n, 1. An excursion; a ramble; 
a short journey. — 2. t lip and down rough 
jolting movement.— S yn. Trip, tour, excur- 
sion, ramble. 

Jaunt (Jiint), fi. [Fr. jante ] A felly of a 

Jauntily (jkn'ti-ll), adv. Briskly; airily; 
gaily. 

JauntlneSB Odn'tl-nes), n. I'he quality of 
being jaunty; airiness; sprightliness. 

A certain stiffness in my limbs entirely destroyed 
that jaunitfusi of air 1 was once master of. 

Addison. 

Jauntlng*car, Janty-car (jAnHing-kUr, 
1 Aii'tl-kar), n. A light car used in Ireland 
in which the passengers ride back to back 
on folding-down seats placed at right angles 
to the axle, the occupants having their feet 
near the mund. There is generally a ' well ' 
between the seats for receiving luggage, and 
a scat in front for the driver. 

Jaunty (jkn'tl), a. Gay and easy in manner 
or actions; airy; sprightly; affecting ele- 
gance; showy; finical; as, he walked along 
with quite a jaunty air. 

This sort of woman is a jdHnfy slattern, she hangs 
on her clothes, i»lays her head, and varies her pos- 
ture. Sptetator, 

Jaup (Jap)> [Comp. Sc. jaw.] A portion 
of water dashed or splashed up. [Scotch.] 
Jaup (Jap). V.i. To dash and rebound as 
water; to make a noise like water agitated 
in a close vessel [Scotch.] 

Jaup (j APX V- f* 'I'o bespatter, as with water 
or mud. [Scotch.] 

Javanese (jav^an-Szl, a. Relating to Java. 
Javanese UNY'an-Az), n. A native of, or the 
language of Java. 

Javelt (jav^el). v,t. [Comp. Sc. javeL jevel, 
jabble, to spill as water by moving it from 
side to side.] To bemire. Written also 


Jarble, Jaroei. 
Javelt (Jav'el), n. 
fellow. 


Should render up a reckoning of tl 
Unto their master. 


A wandering or dirty 

These two Javeis 
tneir tn 


Spenser, 


n. [Fr. jawline. It. oiaee- 
The Romance rorms 
from 0 .£. gaveltoek, a Javelin 


Javelin (jav'iin), . , 

Una, Sp. jabalina. JThe Romance 
irnap " 


are perl ^ - 

or dart; the alternative Fir. formjaeelot as 

‘ l.Fl. gaioetotc 


well as the It giaveUoto, and 6. J 


support this conjecture. The root meaning 
is probably in G.pa^el or W. pa/I, a fork.] A 
li|^t spear thrown from the hand, in use 
In ancient warfare both by horse and foot 
It was about 5k feet long, and consisted of 


a shaft of hard wood and a long barbed 
head of Iron or steel 

Javelin (javain), o.t To strike or wound 
with or as with a javelin. 

A bolt 

(For now the storm was dose about them) struck. 
Furrowing a giant oak, andjave/ining 
With darted spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark earth round. Tennyson, 

JaT«liiiler.t m. a soldier armed with a 
Javelin. 

Thejdve/iniers foremost of all began the flght. 

HoUand, 

JavelOttler,t n. Same as i/avefrnter. 'The 
spearmen or javelottiers of the vaward.' 
HoUand. 

Jaw GaX n. [O.E. efiaie, that which chaws 
or chews. With regard to the substitution 
of j for the O.E. eh comp, ehowl, jowl.] 

1 . The bones of the mouth in whicn the 
teeth are fixed; the maxillary bones.— 

2. pi. The mouth. — 3 . Petulant loquacity; 
coarse raillery; scolding, wrangling, abu- 
sive clamour. [Vulgar.]— 4 . Anything re- 
sembling a jaw in form or use; especfidly, 
naut. the inner end of a boom or gaff (see 
Gaff); as, the jaws of a vice; the jaws of a 
pass. 

So toilsome was the road to trace. 

The guide, abating of his pace, 

Led slowly tlironi^ the pass's Jaws. Sir IV. Scoit. 
Drop head foremost in the Jaws 
Of darkness. Tonnyson. 

Jaw OaX v.i. To talk or gossip; also, to 
scold; to clamour. [Vulgar.] 

Jaw (]aX v.t. To abuse by scolding ; to nne 
impertinent or impudent language towards. 
[Vulgar] 

Jaw (JaX [Probably Imitative of sound of 
splashing of water] A wave; a consider- 
able quantity of any liquid. [Scotch.] 

Jaw (JaX V. t To pour out; to throw or dash 
out rapidly, and in considerable quantity, 
as a liquid. [Scotch. ] 

Jaw-bone (jA'bdn), n. The bone of the jaw 
in which the teeth are fixed. 

Jaw-box (jA'boks), n. Same as Jaw-hole. 
[Scotch.] 

Jaw-breaker (jA'brak-^r). n. a hard or 
many-syllabled word ; a word very hard to 
pronounce. [Slang. J 

Jawed GAd), a. 1. Denoting the appearance 
of the jaws.— 2. Having jaws, 'Jawed like 
a jett y.' Skelton. 

Jawfall (j5W)f n. Depression of the jaw ; 
hence, depression of spirits, as indicated by 
depression of the jaw. 

Jaw-flallen (JaTAln), a. Depressed in spirits; 
dejected; chop-fallen. 

Jaw-foot (iA'Hlt), n. In zool. the foot of a 
lobster near to its mouth. 

Jaw-bole (jA'hdl), n. a place Into which 
dirty water, Ac. , is thrown; a sink. [Scotch. J 
Jaw-lever (jA'lA-vAr), n. An instrument for 
opening the mouth of cattle in order to ad- 
minister medicine. 

Jawnt (jAn), v.i. To yawn. 'Stop hlajawn- 
ing chaps. Marston. See Yawn. 
Jaw-rope (jA'i'Op). n. Haut. a rope attached 
to the jaws of a gaff to prevent it frpm com- 
ing off the mast. 

Jaw-tOOtb OA^tbth), 71 . A tooth in the back 
part of the jaw; a molar; a grinder. 
Jaw-wedke GA^veJ), n. A wedge to tighten 
an axle-box in an axle-guard. 

Jawy (jA'iX e. Relating to the jaws. 

Jay (la), n. geai, O.Fr. and Picardy 
gai, Pr. gai, jai, Sp. gayo; of same origin 



Common Jay {Garrulus gtandarius], 

as adjective gay, the name signlMng the 
gay or lively blra.] 1. A bird of the genus 
Oarrulns, family Gorvldo or crows, but hav- 
ing the mandibles weaker than in the crows, 
and terminatiim in a sudden and nearly 
equal curve. The tail is wedge-shaped, not 
long, and the slender feathers of the fore- 
head can be erected like a crest The com- 


F&te, fir, fat, fsU; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bull; * oil, pound; tt, So. almne; y, 8a fey. 
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mon JayQ(7arrtt2uf|7{andanii«)i8awoodland 
bird, and chooses the thickest shades of 
woods, and though its chatter is often heard 
it is very seldom seen. It occurs in almost 
all parts of the British Islands where there 
is cover for it. When taken young it is 
easily tamed, becomes very docile, and may 
be taught a number of tricks. It is capable 
of articulating words. The blue Jay is Gar- 
rulus eristatv-Hf a native of North America, 
and considerably smaller than the European 
Jay. The Canada Jay (0. eanadenna) is a 
more northern American species. There 
are other species found in the north-west 
of America, Mexico, and the Himalaya 
Mountains.— 2. t A woman of loose charac- 
ter. 

Soinc>iiv of Italy, 

Whoie mother was her painting, hath betrayed him. 

_ Shak. 

Jayat t G&'et), n. Same as Jet. 

Jazel (Jvzel), n. [Comp. Sp. azul, £. azure.] 
A gem of an azure blue colour. 

Jazerant, Jazerlne G&'^er-ant, ja'zdr-in), n. 
One of the contrivances of the middle ages 
to supply the place of the heavier armour 
of chain and plate. Like the brigandine 
work it was composed of small overlapping 
pieces of steel, fastened by one edge upon 
canvas, which was covered with cloth, silk, 
or velvet, the gilt heads of the rivets that 
secured the plates forming an ornament on 
the outside. It was used for ciiis8o.s« bras* 
sarts, and other portions of harness, but 
very generallyin the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries for Jacketa 

Jealous Qerus), a. [O. Fr. jalous, Fr. jaloux, 
Prov. geTos, gUoa, It. aelotto, from L.L. zelo- 
hiu—L. zelu8,zevil, Jealousy; Or. zeloa, eager 
rivalry. The word is therefore another form 
of zeahtia.] 1. Uneasy through fear that 
affection, good-will, interest, or the like, re- 
garded as belonging to one's self, is or may | 
be transferred to another; pained by sus- 
picion of preference given to another ; bus- | 
picious In love; apprehensive of rivalry. 

To both these sisters have I sworn my love .* 

Each Jealoux of the other, as the stung I 

Are of the adder. Shak. 

2. Solicitous to defend the honour of ; con- 
cerned for the character of; zealous. 

I have been very jra/ifuj for the Lord God of hosts. 

X Ki. xix. xo. 

3. Suspiciously vigilant; anxiously fearful; 
anxiously careful and concerned for some- 
thing. 

lam Jtalous over you with godly Jealousy. 

a Cor. xl. a. 

'Tis doing wrong creates such doubts as these, 
Renders us /ea4ouv and destroys our peace. 

/Pa//rr. 

That you do love me. I am nothingy/o/i^Mx. Shah. 

JealOUBliOOd (JeUus-hud), n. Jealousy. 
Skak. 

JeilOVLBly (JcPus-li), adv. With Jealousy or 
suspicion; with suspicious fear, vigilance, or 
caution. 

Jaalouznezfl ^ i'll® 

being Jealous; suspicion; suspicious vigil- 
ance. 

Jealousy (JePus-i), n. [Fr. Jalo^taie. See 
Jealous 1 The quality or character of being 
Jealous; that passion or peculiar uneasiness 
which arises from the fear that a rival may 
rob us of the affection of one whom we love, 
or the suspicion that he has already done it; 
or the uneasiness which arises from the fear 
that another does or will enjoy some ad- 
vantage which we desire for ourselves; sus- 
picious fear or apprehension; suspicious 
caution or vi^^ance; earnest concern or 
solicitude. 

yeoiousy is the fear or apprehension of superiority. 

Shenstant. 

Whoever had qualities to alarm our Jealousy » had 
excellence to deserve our fondness. XamMer. 

Jeames (JSmz), n. A colloquial generic 
name for a flunky or footman ; a lackey : 
from the commonness of the name Jamea. 

That noble old race of footmen Is well-nigh gone, 

. . . Grand, tall, beautiful, melancholy, we still behold 
them on levee days, with their nosegays and their 
buckles, their plush and their powder. . . . But 
the race’ is doomed. The fatal decree has gone 
forth, . . . and jeames with his cocked hat and 
long cane, are passing out of the world where they 
once walked in glory. Thackeray. 

Jeail(J&n)*u. [Probably from (Tsnoa. Comp. 
«/an«, a coin.] A twilled cotton cloth; Jane. 

— Satfn^ean, a species of Jean woven smooth 


and glossy, after the manner of satin. 
Jearasr),i 
Jeatta«t). 


_ ,, n. Naut same as Otar, . 

Jet. ' 

JedmU®l)i’h In Scotland, a gauge or stand- 
aiya.-^Jedg€ and warrant, the authority 
given by the dean of guild to rebuild or re- 
pair a ruinous tenement agreeably to a plan. 


Jee (J^X v.t. or (. See Gee. 

Jeel 0^1), n. In the East Indies, a shallow 
lake or morass. 

Jeer (J^rX ti.i. [Etymology uncertain. Per- 
haps from O.Fr. girer. It girare, L. gyrare, 
to turn in a circle. ] To utter severe sarcastic 
reflections; to scoff; to make a^mock of some 
person or thing; as, to Jeer at one in sport 
He with the Romans was esteemed so 
As i^yjeen'uy idiots are with kings. Shak. 

Jeer (Jer), v.t To treat with scoffs or deri- 
sion; to make a mock of; to deride; to flout 
Jeer (Jdr), n. A scoff; a taunt; a flout; a Jibe; 
mockery; derision; ridicule with scorn. 
Midas, ex|)Osed to all their Jeers, 

Had lost his art, and kept nis ears. Swtjt. 

Jeer (Jflr), n. Naut. same as Gear. 

Jeerer (J^p^r), n. One who Jeers; a scoffer; 
a railer; a scomer; a mocker. 

They are thej^rers, mocking, flouting Jacks. 

A*, yonson. 

Jeerlngly (JSrMng-lf), adv. In a Jeering 
manner; with raillery; scornfully; con- 
temptuously; in mockery. 

Jefrersonite (J®I'^^i'‘Bon-!tl, n. [After Jef- 
Jeraon, third president of tlie United States. ] 
A variety of augite occurring in crystalline 
masses, of a done olive-green colour passing 
into brown, found imbedded in franklinito 
and garnet In New Jersey. 

Jeggat t Qeg'et), n. [Oomp. Prov. E. jegge, 
a i^got, and gigot} A kind of sausage. 
Jehovail Gu-bo'va), n. A Scripture name 
of the Supreme Being, the proper form of 
which, according to most scholars, should 
be Yahveh or Yahweh. If, as is supposed, 
this name is from the Hebrew substantive 
verb hdwdh, to be, the word denotes the 
Permanent and Self-existina Being. 
JellOViBt (Jc-boWist), n. 1. Among Biblical 
critics, one who m^n tains that the vowel- 
points annexed to the word Jehovah in 
Hebrew are the proper vowels of the w’ord 
and express the true pronunciation. The 
JehovUta are opposed to the AdonUta, who 
hold that the points annexed to the word 
Jehomh are the vowels of the word Adotiai, 
2. The supposed author of the Jehoviatie 
portions of the Old Testament, especially of 
the Pontateuch. See Kluuist. 

JeboyiBtlC Oe-hd-vist'lk), a. Pertaining to 
those passages in the Old Testament, espe- 
cially of the Pentateuch, in which the 
Supreme Being is spoken of under the name 
Jehovah. See Eloihstio. 

Jehu (J^lifl). n. [From Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, 2 Ki. ix. 20.] A slang name for a 
coachman or one fond of driving. 

A pious man . . . may call a keen foxhunter a 
Nimrod . . . and Cowper's friend, Newton, would 
^eak of a neighbour who was given to driving as 
yehu. Atacaulay. 

JelBticor, JuBticoat (jesai-kor, jus'ti-kdt), 
71. [ Fr. male au eorpa, fitting close to tlie 

body. ] A Jacket or waistcoat with sleeves. 
Sir W. Seott. [Scotch.] 

Jejune (Jd-JOn'), a, [L.Jejumta, fasting, 
hungry, empty, dry, barren.] l.t Scantily 
supplied with something; attenuated; poor. 

In gross and turbid streams there might be con- 
tained nutriment, and not InJi/une or limpid water. 

Sir T. Broivfte. 

2. Devoid of Interesting matter, or attrac- 
tivoness of any kind, said especially of liter- 
ary productions ; bare ; meagre ; barren ; 
unprofitable; as, a jejune narrative. 

While the Greek was concise, almost to being 
J^une, the Englishman was diflbse, almost to being 
prolix. Brougham. 

Jejunely (Je-JflnMi), adv. In a jejune, 
empty, Darren manner. 

JeJuneneBB (Jfl-Jfln'nesX n. The quality or 
condition of being jejune : (a) a defloicncy 
of matter that can engage the attention and 
gratify the mind ; bareness ; barrenness ; 
poverty; as, the JeJuneneaa of style or nar- 
rative. (h)t Attenuation; fineness; thin- 


Causes of fixation are. the even spreading of both 
parts, and the J^Juneness or extreme communition of 
spirits. Bacon. 

JejUXllty(Jfl-Jfl^ni-ti), n. Jojuneiiess; brevity. 

Pray extend your Spartan JeJunOy to the length of 
a competent letter. Bentley. 

Jejunum G^-J^^num), n. [L. , fh>m JeJunua, 
hungry or empty.] In anat. the second 
portion of the small intestine comprised 
between the duodenum and Ileum; so 
named because after death it is usually 
found empty, or nearly so. See Intestine. 

jeiBrang (Jerer-ang), n. [Native name.] 
A species of squirrA {Sviurua iavanenvia) 
found in Java, India^ and Cochin-China. 
It is variable in colour, but commonly is 
dark-brown above and golden-yellow below. 


Jelllad Gellid), a. Brought to the con- 
sistence of Jelly. 

The kiss that slot 

The Jellied philtre of her lips. Cteavetand. 

Jelloped (Joriopt), a. in Ker. a term 
applied to the comb and gills of a cock 
when of a tincture different from the body. 
Written also Jowloi^d. 

Jelly (JeMi), n. [Ft. gelie, from geUr, L. 
gelo, to freeze; so gelatine, congeal] Any- 
thing coagulated into a viscous or glutinous 
state, as la) the Inspissated Juice of fruit 
boiled with sugar; (b) a transparent sizy 
substance obtained from animal substances 
by decoction. 

Oh, then, my best blood turn 
To an infected Jel^. Shak. 

JellybagG®ni-bag), n. A bag through which 
Jelly is distilled. 

Jelly-llBli Gulli'flBb), n. The popular name 
used to designate the MedusiaiB, Acalephn, 
or sea-nettles. Ree Acalepujb, Msdusidab. 
Jemldar, Jemxnadar Gem-i-dflr'. Jem-ma- 
diirO, n. [Per. and Hind. Jdtna-adr, the 
keeper of a wardrobe, a musketeer, from 
Jdma, garments, clothes.] A native oflicer 
in the Anglo-Indian army having the rank 
of lieutenant. 

Each sepoy regiment li.*id a soubadar-major, who 
could act as colonel, a soubadar or captain, a Jem^ 
madar or subaltern, and a complete staff of havil- 
dars and uaicks, to each company, yames Grant. 

JexnmineEB Spniceness; 

neatness. [Colloq.] 

Jemmy Gu^i^^iui), a. [Possibly for gemmy, 
but comp, aim and gimp.] Spruce; neat; 
smart. [Colloq.] 

Jemmy G®ni'i), ti. [S]ang->from Jamea.] 
1. A Mort stout crowbar used by house- 
breakers for opening doors. ~ 2. A baked 
sheep's head. 

She returned with a dish of sheep's heads, which 
gave occasion to several pleasant witticisms, founded 
upon the singular coincidence of Jetnmtes* being 
a cant name common to them and an ingenious 
instrument much used in his profession. Di^ens. 

Jenlte (yenlt), n. A different orthography 
of Yenite (which see). 

Jennet G®u'not), n. [See Genet.] A small 
Spanish horse. Properly Genet 

They were mounted a la gineta, that is, on the 
light Jennet of Andalusia— a cross of the Arabian. 

Prescott. 

Jennetlns 0«n'not-ing:), n. [See Ornitino. ] 
A species of early apple. 

Thy .sole delight is, sitting still. 

With that cold dagger orthy bill 

To fret the summer Jennetmg. Tennyson. 

Jenny (Jen'nl), n. [For ginny, from gin, 
sliort for engine, influenced by its resem- 
blance to a common female name. Comp. 
Ginny-eanriage.] A machine for spinning, 
moved by water or steam, and used m 
manufactories. sSee under Spinning. 
Jem^-aSB Gcn'nKas), n. Tlie female ass. 
Jentling G®Bt'llng), n. A fish of the genus 
Leuciscus, the blue chub, found in the 
Danube. 

JeollBil n. [Fr. fai faUli, I have 

failed.] In law, an oversight in pleading or 
other proceeding at law, or the acknowledg- 
ment of a mistake or oversight— 
of Jeofail, the statutes of amendment where- 
by slips and mistakes in legal proceedings 
are rectified under certain drcumstances. 
JeopaxdCJep'Brd), v.t [See Jeopardt.] To 
put in danger; to expose to loss or injury; 
to hazard. 

Zebulun and Naphtall were a people thaXfeefarded 
their lives unto the death in the high places of the 
field. Judg. V. x8. 

Jeopanler One who Jeopards 

or puts to hazard. 

Jeopardize G®P'krd-!z), v.t To expose to 
loss or injury; to Jeopard. 

That he dhoM Jeoyardiae his wilful head only for 
spite at me I 'Tis wonderful. H. Taylor, 


JeopardouB G®piird-u8), 
danger; perilous; hazardi 
Jeopardonely (Jep'ard-us-ii), 
risk or danger; hazardously. 


a. 

lOttS. 


Exposed to 
adv. Witli 


Jeopardy (Jep'krd-l), n. [0.%. jupartie, from 
Fr. Jeu partx; L.L. Joeua partUua, an even 
chance. See Joke and Part.] Exposure to 
death, loss, or injury; hazard; danger; peril. 
They were filled with water and were in Jeopartfy. 

Luke viii. 93. 

Jeopardy (Jap^urd-I), v.t pret. & pp. W- 
pardied; ppr. Jeopardying. To Jeopardize. 
[Bare.] 

She would have seen what her own crimes were, 
and how entirely her character vtetjeo/ardied. 

^Thackeray. 

Jerboa G^r-bd'a), n. [Ar. yerbda, yerWa.] 
A name common to all the members of the 
family of rodents Dipodidn, but frequently 


oh. cAaln; 6h, So. look; g, po; J,iob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, slnp; TH, (Aon; th, Ikln; w, loig; wh, lokig; zh, a^re. -See Key. 
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appropriated to the memben of the topical 
gonuB DipuB. These singular little ammals 
are found in many parts of the Old Conti- 
nent as Barbary, J^pt, Syria, Siberia, d:c.. 
but seldom In great plenty. They resemble 
the rat in slse, but are sufficiently diatin- 



Hcyptian Jerboa (/>f/i#r a^yptUus). 

C * ' ed by the shortness of the anterior 
and the length of the hinder extrem- 
ities, and by the tail, which is covered at 
its extremities with long hairs growing in 
two rows. They seldom move otherwise 
than by great leaps on their hind feet. They 
live in burrows, and become torpid during 
the winter. There are several species, of 
which the D. asgypticvM is the most com- 
mon. See DiPoniDJB. 

Jereed (Jo-i'ed')t n. A wooden Javelin, about 
5 feet long, used in Persia and Turkey, 
especially in mock fights. 

To witness many an active deed. 

With sabre keen or blunt jtrted, Syr 0 H. 

Jeremiad, Jeremiade (je-re-mrad), n. 
[From Jeremiah, the prophet] Lamenta- 
tion: a tale of grief, sorrow, or complaint: 
used with a spice of ridicule or mockery. 

He has prolonged his complaint into an eiufiess 
jeremiad, Ijemb. 

Jexfaloon (J^Ffa-kn), n. Same as Qyrfalcon 
(which see). 

Jergua Jerque (J^rg, Jdrk), e. t [Probably 
from It eereare (pron. eher^), Fr. ehereher, 
to search.] In the eustom-hauee, to search, 
as a vessel, for unentered goods. 

Jemer, Jerquer (Jftig'dr, J^rir'^r), n. An 
officer of the customs, who searches vessels 
for unentered goods. 

JerldhO-rOBe 91 . A name ap- 

plied to Anaatatiea hierochutUiea, an east- 
ern plant belonging to the nat order Cru- 
cifera. See Anastatioa. 

Jarld (Je-rdd')* Same as Jereed. 
Jerk(j^rk),e.t [Comp. Prov. £. pi>Ar,arod, 
and luso to beat, which latter sense jerk also 
had; O.E. and Sc. verk, a quick, smart lash 
or blow : yerk, to kick, as a horse ; comp, 
also Icel. jarki, the outside of the foot] 
1. To thrust out ; to thrust with a sudden 
effort; to give a sudden pull, twitch, thrust, 
or push to ; as, to ierk one under the ribs ; 
to ferk one with the elbow. 2. To throw 
with a quick smart motion; as, to jerk a 
stone. 

Jerk (Jtek), v.i. To make a sudden motion; 
to give a start; to move with a start or 
starts. 

But, .proud of being known, will jerM and greet. 

Dryden. 

Jerk (i^rk), n. 1. A short sudden thrust^ 
push, or twitch ; a Jolt ; a stiiklng against 
something with a short quick motion; as, a 
jerk of the elbow. 

HU Jade gave him a Jerk. H. Jonsen, 
Close at his heels a demagogue ascends. 

And with a deat'rous>irrA soon twists him down. 

Cewper. 

2. A sudden spring; a start; a leap or bound. 

Lobsters use their tails as Sns wherewith they com^ 
monly soim backwards hy Jerks or springs, reaching 
ten yards at once. Grew. 

Jerk (J6rk), v.t. [Chilian eharqwiA To cut 
(beef) into long thin pieces, and clry in the 
sun, as is done m 8. America. Bee CUARQtJl. 
Jerker (jerker^ n. One who Jerks; one who 
strikes with a quick smart blow, 

Jerkmr (J^rkferX n, A Jerguer (which see). 

I have heard tell that she's three parts slaver and 
one part pirate; and 1 wonder the custom-house 
Jerker* don't seise her. Sala. 

Jetklk (J6r'kinX ri. [Dim. of D. jurk, a 
frock ] A Jacket ; a short coat ; a close 
waistcoat. 

An old cloak makes a new Jerkin. Skak. 

Jerkin (jericinx n. [Contr. for jer/alam.] 
A kind of hawk, the male of the gyrfslcon. 
JerUngly (lerk'lng-lix ede. In a Jerking 
manner; with or by Jwka 


Jerkln-kead (J^rldn-hedX n. In areh. the 
end of aroof when it is formed into ashape 
intermediate between a gable and a hip, 
the gable rising about half- 
way to the ridge, so as to 
have a truncated shape, 
and the roof beinu 
hipped or inclined 
backward from this 
loveL Also termed 
a Shread-head. 

Jerliy(JArk'l),a. 

Moving or ad- 
vancing by Jerks 
and starts. 

Jeronymlte 
(i6r-on'r-mft),n. 

See UlEBONT- 
MITB. 

Jeropiffia, Je- 
rumglA (je-ro- 
pi'jTa:je.rw-pi'- 
Ji-a), n. See 
GEROPtaiA. 

Jerque, e-t See 
Jerouh. 

Jerquer (JSrk'^r), n. 

Jersey (j^r'siX n. 



Jerkin-head Roof, Bos- 
coiiibc, Hants. 


See JERGUER. 

. [From the island so 

caU^.]^l. Fitie'yamof wool— 2, The finest 
of wool separated from the rest; combed 
wool -3. A kind of close-fitting woollen 
shirt worn in rowing, &c. 

His dress was well adapted for displaying his deep 
.square chest and sinewy anns-4i close fitting 
and white trousers girt by a broad black belt. 

Lawrance. 

Jerusalem Artichoke (jer-u'sa-lem hr-ti- 
chdk), n. [In this name the word Jerusalem 
is a corruption of the Italian giraaole, i.e. 
sunflower or turnsole. See Oirasole.] A 
plant, a species of Helxanihna tuberoeue, be- 
longing to the nat. order Composite. It is 
a well-known culinary plant, its tuliers 
affording a wholesome food, of a sweetish 
farinaceous nature, somewhat akin to tlie 
common potato. It is a native of Brazil, 
and is cultivated in the same way as the 
potato. 

Jerusalem-pony (Jer-(l'sa-lem-pO-Di),n. An 
ass. [Slang.] 

The donkeys standing for sale fin Sinithfield) are 
ranged in a long line. . . . Sometimes a party of two 
or three will be seen closely examining one of the 

* yerusaienepenies.' Maykew. 

Jervin (jei^vin), n. [Sp. jerva, the poison of 
the Veratrum album.] A crystalline alka- 
loid obtained from the root of Veratrum 
album, along with veratrine. 

Jess (Jes), n. [O.Fr. gee, gest, get, Ac., IT. get. 
It. geto, L.L. jcLctus, a jess, from L. jaeio, 
jactum, to throw.] 1. A snort strap of leather 
or silk tied round the l^s of a hawk, to 
which the leash or line tied round the fal- 
coner's hand was attached. 

Like a hawk which feeling herself freed 

From bells and Jesses which did let her flight. 

Spenser. 

2. A ribbon that bangs down from a garland 
or crown in falconry. 

Jessamine (]e8'a-mln),n. Same as Jasmine. 

* The Azores send their jeuamine . ' Cowper. 
JessaiVt O^^R'^ii), n. [A corruption of 

jeeeamvne. ] An old name for a dandy, from 
its being the habit of fops to wear a sprig 
of Jessamine in their button-hole. 

I had before made some progress in learning to 
swear; I had proceeded by legs, faith, pox, plague, 
'pon Riy life, Von my soul, 'rat it, and sookers, to 
xauns and the devil, and I now advanced to by Jove, 
'fore gcd,geds curse it, and demme; but I still uttered 
these interjections with a tremulous tone. . . . My 
labour, however, was net without its reward; it recom- 
mended roe to the notice of the ladies, and procured 
me the gentle appellation of yessam. 

fiawkeswerih. 

Jessant (Jes'ant), ppr. (Perhaps a corrup- 
tion of iffuant Sao Is- 
sue.} In her. a term which 
expresses shooting forth, 
as vegetables spring or 
shoot ont^Jeeeant ae lie, 
applied to the head of a 
leopard having a fleur-de- 
lis passing through it 
JeiBe (JesTB), n. A large 
brass candlestick branched 
into many sconces, hang- 
ing down in the middle of 
a church or choir: so called from 



Jessant deUf. 


its rs- 

semblanoe to the genealogloal tree of Jesse, 
the father of David, of which a picture used 
to be hong up in churches.— -Jesifl teindauf. 
in areh. a window containing as its sabieci 
a tree of Jesse, either painted on the ipass 
or carved on the mulliona. 

m her. having Jesses en, 


J6M^ (J^X 
as a hawk 


JgggerauBt (Jes'Br-antX n. Same as Jau- 
rant 

Jett (Jest), n, [O.E. aeeie, from L geetam, 
something done, geeta, deeds done, feats, 
whence geetowr, jeeteur, a person who en- 
tertained company by a recital of storiea] 

1. A Joke; something ludicrous uttered and 
meant only to excite laughter. 

A Jesfs prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. Skak. 

2. The object of laughter or sport; a laugh- 
ing-stock. 

Then let me be your Jarl; I deserve It. Skak. 
S.t A mask; masquerade; pageant. 

He promised us, in honour of our guest, 

To grace our banquet with some pompous Jest. 

Old play. 

4.t A deed; an action; a gest 

1 have a Jest to execute that 1 cannot manage alone. 

Skak. 

^In jeet, for mere sport or diversion; not 
in truth and reality; not in earnest 
And given in earnest what I begged in Jest. Skak. 
Jeat (Jest), v.t. l. To make merriment by 
words or actions; to say something intended 
to amuse or cause laughter; to talk Jokingly; 
tcHoke. 

yest not with a rude man, lest thy ancestors be dis- 
graced. Ecclus. viil. 4. 

2. t To play a part in a mask. 

As gentle and as jocund as to Jest 
Go 1 to light. Skak. 

Jest (jest), v.t. 1. To utter in jest or sport. 

If jest is in you, let the Jest be Jested. Rutkin, 

2. To apply a Jest or Joke to; to Joke with; 
to rally. 

I\e Jested hU companion upon his gravity. 

G. P. R. yasnes. 

Jest-book (Jest'buk), n. A book coutaining 
a collection of jeats, Jokes, or funny anev- 
dotea 

JOBtee (jest'e), n. The person on whom a 
Jest is passed. [Rare. ] 

The mortgager and mortgagee differ, the one from 
the other, not more in length of purse, than the jester 
and Jesiee do in that of memory. Sterne. 

Jester (Jest'Cr), 71 . 1 . a parson given to Jest- 
ing, sportive talk, and merry prauka 

y esters do off prove prophets. Skak. 

The skipping king he ambled up and down 
With shallow Jesters and rash tovin wits. Skak. 

2. A buffoon; a 
merry-andrew ; a 
person formerly 
retained by per- 
sons of rank to 
make sport for 
them. The pro- 
fessional Jesters, 
at least those 
of older times, 
usually wore a 
motley or parti- 
coloured coat, 
breeches and 
hose in one, and 
a cap or cowl of 
gay colours fur- 
nished with bells 
and asses' ears, 
or crowned with 
a cock's comb. 
The Jesters at 
the courts of 
some sovereigns 
were men of no 
small Import- 
ance, and often 
had much influ- 
ence with their 
masters The 
last Jester in this country regularly attabhed 
to the royal household seems to have been 
Archie Armstrong, the Jester of James 1. 
and Charles I. 

Why, he is the prince's s very dull fboL Sktek. 

Feste, the Jester, my lord; a fool that the lady 
Olivia's father took much delight In. Skak. 

Jeitftll *(JestTul), a. Given to Jesting; full 
of Jokes. 

j6BtllV-boam(Jest'lng-bBmX n. A beam 
tntr^ced for appearance, and not for ose. 
JOBtlllgly (Jest^ing-UX ado. In a Jesting or 
Jocose manner; not in earnest 
JoBt^HAodk (iest'ing-stok), n. A laugh* 
ing-stook; a butt of ridicule. 

Jon-moiliBr (Jest^mung-gArX n, A habi- 
tual Jester or retailer of Jests. 

Some witlings and Jeet^mangere sUll lemals 
For foola tolmgh at 7- 

iUBOMXik (fes'fi-it), ft Bee RZBXOEIMIAE. 
Joralt (Jes'fl-it), n. 1. One of a religious 
order founded by Ignatius Loyola In the 



Jester.— Antiquarian Club. 
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aixteanth century. The JesuiU form the 
most celebrated of all the Roman Catholic 
r^igious orders; they have over since their 
ori^ been one of the main bulwarks of the 
Church of Rome, and have exercised im- 
mense inftuence in the destinies of the 
Christian world. So formidable and dan- 
gerous was their political Influence supposed 
to be, even in Roman Catholic communities, 
that the troubles occasioned by their pre- 
sence often ended in their expulsion. Thus, 
though the order was founded only in 15SG, 
the Jesuits were driven from Irance in 
1694, but recalled in I(J05; they were ex- 
pelled from England in 1004, from Venice 
in 1006, from France in 1764, from Spain in 
1767, and from Xaples in 1768. In 1778 the 
order was nominally (and as was supposed 
Anally) suppressed by Pope Clement XIV. 
but it was revived in 1814. They have since 
been expelled from various countriea The 
body is divided into four classes : (1) Pro- 
fessed, who, having passed through all pre- 
paratory stages, which commonly extend 
over ten or twelve years, or even a longer 
period, have solemnly taken the vows, in- 
cluding obedience to the pope: (2) Coadju- 
tors, spiritual and temporal; the former, 
who have completed their studies and been 
admitted to holy orders, being designed to 
assist the professed in preaching, teaching, 
<fec.; the latter being lay brothers, to whom 
menial offices are committed : (3) Scholas- 
tics, who have passed through the novitiate, 
are engaged for a long series of years either 
in pursuing their own stuiiies or in teaching 
in the various schools of the order; (4) No- 
vices, who are engaged for two years ex- 
clusively in spiritual exercises, prayer, me- 
<litation, ascetic reading, or ascetic exer- 
cises, and generally in a course of disciplin- 
ary studies. — 2. [From the Jesuits being 
generally reputed to use art and intrigue 
111 promoting or accomplishing their pur- 
poses.] A crafty person; an intriguer. 
Jesuit (jezTi-it), V. t To conform to the prin- 
ciples of the Jesuits; to make a Jesuit of. 
JesuiteSB (Jez'u-it-os). n. One of an order of 
nuns established on the piiiiciples of the 
Jesuits, but suppressed by Urban Vill. in 
1630. 

Jesuitic, Jesuitical (jcz-a-it'ik, jez-odVik- 
fil), a. 1. Pertaining to the Jesuits or their 
principles and arts.— 2. Designing; cunning; 
deoeitful; prevaricating. 

Though for fashion's sake called a purliament, yet 
by a Jesuitical sleight not acknowledged, though 
lalledso. MUton. 

Jesuitically (jez-U-lVik-al-li), ode. In a 
Jesuitical inaniior; craftily. 

What does the Girondin Lasource see good to do, 
but rise, and Jtsuiticaiiy <^uestion and insinuate at 
great length, whether a main accomplice of TJumou- 
riez had not probably been — Oantou 1 Cariyle, 

Jesuitish (Jez'u-it-i8h),a. Somewhat Jesuitic. 

As our English papists are commonly most Jesuit- 
tsh, so our Rnglish Jesuits are more furious than 
tliQir fellows. Bp. Malt. 

Jesuitism (fez^u-it-lzm), n. 1. The arts, prin- 
ciples, and practices of the Jesuits.— 2. Cun- 
ning; deceit; hypocrisy; prevarication; de- 
ceptive practices to effect a purpose. 
JesnitOcraC3r(Jez'u-it-ok^ra-si),ik 
and Gr. Arrofso, to govern. 1 Government by 
Jesuits; the whole body of Jesuits in a 
country. 

Jesuit]^ (Jez'Q-it-riX n. The principles and 
practioes of the Jesuits; cunning; deceit; 
hypocrisy. CarlyU, 

Jmimts’-uark (Jex^Q-its-bkrk), n. Peruvian 
bark; the bark of certain species of Cin- 
chona. It is so called because it was first 
introduced into Europe by the Jesuits. 
Jesuits ’-drcps (iez'a-its-drops). n. pt 
FHar*s-balsam (which see). 
j6SUltS*-2lut (Jes'd-its-nut), n. A name 
sometimes given to the fruit of Trapa na- 
tanM, which contains a farinaceous edible 
kernel resembling that of the chestnut. 
JeBUitS**powder(Jez'a-its-pou-d4r),n. Pow- 
dered cinchona-bark. 

Jesus (Jd'sus), fi. [Gr. liiouat Heb. Jsko- 
auah or Joshua, he shall save.] The Bon of 
God; the Saviour of men. In (he New Tes- 
tament the name liaoua, Jesus, is frequently 
conjoined with Chriatoa, the Anointed. 
Chnst. llie form Jisfu was frequently used 
In the oblique oases, or with the optative 
and imperanve moodi^ or in simple exola- 
matlona 

Many a time hath banish'd Norfolk fought 
^ JUH Christ in glorious Christian Sold. SlutB, 

yut* preserve thee 1 welcome, BoUngbroke. Skak% 
Rave merqf, Soffl I did but dream, Skak, 


Jet (JetX [Old forms jsae, jay^; Fr. ^air, 
iayeti JL and Gr. gagatiu, fi-om Gaffes, a 
town and river in Lveia in Asia, where it was 
. obtained. It is called gagat in Anglo-Saxon 
and in German. ] A solid, dry, black, inflam- 
mable fossil substance, harder Uian asphalt, 
susceptible of a good polish, and glossy in 
its fracture, which Is conchoidal or undu- 
lating. It is found in beds of lignite or 
brown coal and of cannel coal, oeing a 
highly compact form of either. It is wrought 
into toys, buttons, and personal ornaments 
of various kinds. 

Jet 0^0* 91- Jet, It. getto, a throw, a 
cast; Fr. jet d*eau, It. getto tVaequa, a foun- 
tain, a water-spout; L. jaetue, a throwing, 
from Jado, to throw.] 1 . A shooting forth 
or spouting ; a sudden rush, as of water from 
a pipe or flume from an orifice; as, the water 
rashod out with a sudden jet. —2, That 
which so issues or streams ; as, a strong jet 
of water; a jet of blood. —3. A channel or 
tube for introducing melted metal into a 
mould.— 4. t Reach or range; drift; scope. 

The true Jet of the argument was to be drawn from 
precedent. l^ytutham. 

Jet (Jet), v.i. pret A pp. jetted; ppr. jetting. 
[Fr. jeter, to throw, from L. jactare, freq. 
of jaeio, to throw. See the noun.] 1 . To 
shoot forward ; to shoot out ; to project ; to 
Jut; to intrude.— 2. t To strut; to stalk; to 
assume a haughty, pompous, or ostentatious 
carriage. 

How heJHs under his advanced plumes I StuiJt. 

3. t To Jerk; to jolt; to be shaken. Wieeman. 
Jet (Jet), v.t pret. A pp. jetted; ppr. jetting. 
To emit; to spout fortiL 

A dozen angry modclsjetted steam. TennysoH. 

Jet-black (JetTilak), a. Of the deepest 
black, the colour of Jet 
Jet d*eau (zha do), n. [Fr., a Jet of water, 
u fountain.] A stream of water spouting 
from a fountain or pipe, especially from one 
which is arranged to throw water upward, 
and is put in a public place for ornament 
Jetsam, Jetson (Jetsam, jetsun), n. [Fr. 
jefer, to throw. Comp. Jtoteam, flotson. ] 
In laio and com. (a) the throwing of goods 
overboard in order to lighten a ship in a 
tempest for her preservation. (6) The goods 
thus tlirowu away. 

yetsam, is where ^oods are cast into the sea. and 
there sink utid retiuuii tinder waitrijfctsam, is where 
they continue swimming; t^an. Is where they are 
sunk in the sea, but tlecTto a cork or buoy. 

B/aeAsteue. 

Written also Jettiaon in meaning (a). 
Jetteaut (Jottd), n. [Vr. jet d'eau.] A Jet or 
fountain of water; a Jet d*eau. Addison. 
Jettee (Jette), n. Same as Jetty (which see). 
Jettee (Jetted n. The fibre of Marsdenta 
tejiacissima, a small climbing plant of the 
nat. order Asclepladaceie, of which theRaJ- 
mahal mountaineers make bowstrings re- 
markable for their great elasticity, which 
they are supposed to owe in some measure 
to the presence of caoutchouc. 

Jettert (Jet'^r), n. One who Jets or struts ; 
a spruce fellow. 

JetiineSB ( jet'ti-nes), n. Quality of being 
Jetty; blacknesa 

Jettison (Jet'ti-son), n. See Jetsah. 

Jetton (jet'ton), fi. [Fr.] A piece of brass, 
or other metal, with a stamp, formerly used 
as a counter in playing cards. 

Jetty (jet'ti), v.C To Jut 

An out-butting or Jettie of a house that Jetties out 
farther than any other part of the house. Fhrie. 

Jetty (Jet'tl). n. [O.Vt. jettee. Fr. jeUe, 
from O.Fr. jetter, Fr. jeter, to throw. See 
Jet.] 1 . A projecting portion of a building; 
especially a portion that projects so as to 
overhang* the wall below, as the upper 
stories of timber houses, bay-windows, &o. 
2. A projection of stone, brick, wood, or 
other material (but generally formed of 
piles), affording a convenient place for land- 
ing from and discharging vessels or boats, 
or simply intended as a protection from the 
violence of the waves ; also, a pier of stone I 
or other material projecting from the bank I 
of a stream obliquely to its course, employed 
either to direct a current on an obstruction 
to be removed, as a bed of sand or mravel, 
or to deflect it from the bank which It tends 
to undermine or otherwise injure. Written 
also sometimes JuUy. 

Jetty (Jet'tiX Made of Jet^ or black as 
jet. 

AU the floods 

In which the full-formed maids of AlUc lave 

Their limbs. Thomsen. 

JetMiead (Ist'ti-hed), fi. A projeoting part 
at the outer end of a wharf; the front of a 


wharf whose side forms one of the cheeks 
of a dock. 

Jeud’eflpnt(zhqdes-pr6). [Fr.] A witti- 
cism; a play of wit 

Jew (Jff ), t». [O.Fr. i/iiir; L. Judama, from 
Judaea, so named from Judah, the tribe 
which had the first and largest portion west 
of the Jordan.] A Hebrew or Israelite. 

Jew (Jff), V. t. [From the character for sharp- 
ness in bargain-making popularly ascribed 
to the Jews.] To overrea^; to cheat; to 
swindle. [Slang.] 

Jew-ljush Off' bush! n. A plant of the genus 
Fedilanthus, Die P. tithyfnaloidea, bmong- 
iiig to the nat. order Euphorbiacem. It 
grows in the West Indies, and is used in 
decoction, as antisyphilitic, and in cases of 
suppression of the menses It is also called 
Mdk-plant. 

Jewel (jff 'el ), n. [O.Fr. yauel, joiel, Joel 
(Fr. joyav), i’r. joyell^ joeU, It giqjeUo, a 
jewel, from L.L. joeaU, a Jewel, from L. 
Joeare, to Jest, joeua, a jest. There seems 
hardly suftlcieiit reason for deriving it with 
Diez from a L. L. gaudiale, a tiling to cause 
Joy, from L. gaudium, joy, gaudeo, to re- 
joice. ] 1. A personal oniainent in which 
precious stones form a principal part— 2. A 
precious stone. — 3. Anything of exceeding 
value or eminent excellence; anything espe- 
cially dear: often used as a term of endear- 
ment; as, a jewel of a man. 

If solid happiness we prize. 

Within our breasts this Jewel Mts, 

And they are fools who roam. Cetton. 

Jewel (Jff'el), v.t. pret. A pp. jewelled; ppr. 
jewelling. 1. To dress or adorn with Jewels. 
2 . To fit or provide with a Jewel ; as, to 
jewel that part of the works of a watch in 
which a pivot turns.— 3. To deck or adorn 
08 with Jewels. 

The long gray tuffs, 

Which the goats love, arc jeweud thick with dew. 

Matt. Arnold. 

Jewel-block (Jff'el-blok), n. Naut one of 
two small blocks suspended from the ex- 
tremities of a yard-arm to lead the ttudding- 
sall halyards through. 

Jewel-case (Jff'el-kas), n. A case for hold- 
ing ornaments and Jewels. 

Jewel-house, Jewel-offlee (Jff'el -hous, 
Ju'el-of-fls), n. The place where the royal 
ornaments are deposited. 

Jeweller (Jff'el-4r), n. One who makes or 
deals in Jewels and other ornaments. 
Jewellery (Jff'el-6r-i), n. Same as Jewelry. 
Jewel-lUro (jff'el-likx a. Brilliant as a 
Jewel. 

My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been; . . . her eyes as^rwe/* 
like. 

And cased as richly. Shak. 

Jewelly (jff'el-11), a. Like a Jewel; brilliant; 
fine. Qvincey. 

Jewel-office. See Jewel-house. 

Jewelry (Jff'el-ri), ti. l. Tbc trade or occu- 
pation of a lewcller.— 2. Jewels in general. 
Jewel-weed (Jff 'cl- wed), n. A North Ameri- 
can name for Jwpatiena /xUva and I. pal- 
lida. 

Jewerle,t n. Jewry (which see): Chaucer. 
Jewess (Jff'es), n. A Ilebrew woman. 
Jewlse,t n. [Norm, juure, from L. judicium. 
Judgment] Judgment; punishment Chau- 
cer. 

Jewish (jff'ish), a. Fertaining to the Jews 
or Hebrews; Israelitish. 

Jewlshly (Jff'lBh-ll), adv. In the manner of 
the Jews. 

Jewishness (Jff'ish-nes), n. The condlDon 
of being Jewish ; the manners, customs, or 
rites of the Jews. 

Jewlsmt (Jff'izm), n. The religious system 
of the Jews; Judaism. 

These superstitions fetch'd from Paganism or yew- 
ism. Milton. 

JewzT (Jff'ri), n. Judna; also, a city quarter 
inhabited by Jews, whence the name of a 
street in London. * The sepulchre in stub- 
born Jsiery.’ Shak. 

There was in Acy, In a great citoe, 

Amonges Cristen folk a yeweryi. Chaucer 

JewB*-eax (Iffz'B^ n. The popular name of 
afungui, lixmcim {Exidia)Auricula-Judae, 
bearing tome resemblance to the human 
ear. 

Jew8*-eye, Jewess’-eye (Jffz-i, Jff'et-i), n. 

[ A term which arose from the custom of 
torturing Jews with the view of extorting 
money.] Anything very precious or valu- 
able. 

There will come s ChrifHan by 
WiU be worth a yewesJ eye. Shmh. 

The proper reading here is Jescu, that Is, 
ew*s (pron. in two tyllables).] 
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Jew8*-ftan1diice]l86 (jaa/frangk-in-BcnB), n. 
A resin obtained from the plant Styrax 
offieinalfi. 

JeWB’-lUirp n. An instrument of 

music, which, placed between the teeth and 
by means of a thin bent metal tongue or 
spring stnick by the Anger, gives a sound 
which is increased by the breath, varied in 
pitch by the cavity of the mouth. Called 
also Jews'-trump, and often simply Trump. 
Jews’-mallOW (JOz'maMd), n. A name ap- 
plied to two plants, species of Corchorus 
(C. olUoriua and C. capaularia), belonging 
to the nat. order Tillaceie. The leaves are 
used in Egypt and Syria as a pot-herb. 
j6W8*-pltcil (JAz'pieh), n. See AspualT. 
Jews -atone (jtiz^stdn), n. The clavated fossil 
spine of a very large egg-shaped echinus. It 
is a regular Agure, oblong and rounded, 
aliout } inch in length and i inch in diam- 
eter. Its colour is a pale dusky gray, with a 
tinge of dusky red. 

Jew8*-trump (Juz'trump), n. See J£ws'- 
llARP. 

Jezebel (Je'ze-bel), n. [From Jezebel, the 
infamous wife of Ahab, king of Israel.] An 
impudent, daring, vicious woman. 

But when she knew my pain. 

Saw my first wish her favour to obtain. 

And ask her hand— no sooner was it ask*d. 

Than she, the lovely yezebtl, unmasked. Crahbe. 

Jezid Oe'zid), n. One of a sect of religionists 
dwelling in the mountainous country near 
Mosul in Asiatic Turkey, who are said to 
unite the ancient Manichean belief of that 
district with the doctrines of Mohammedan- 
ism and Zendism. 

Jlieel (Jel). n. Ill India, the name given to a 
large pool or sheet of standing water Ailed 
with rank vegetation. 

Jib (jib), 71. [ Perhaps, as Wedgwood thinks, 
connected with D. gijpen, to turn suddenly: 
a word used with regard to sails; the mean- 
ing being, the sail that turns from side to 
side of itself. ] 1. llie foremost sail of a ship, 
being a large stay-sail extended from the 
outer end of the jib-boom toward the fore- 
topmast-head. In sloops it is on the bow- 
sprit, and extends towards the lower mast- 
head.— 2. The projecting beam or arm of a 
crane from which the pulleys and weights 
are suspended. See Craze, 2. 

Jib (jih). V. t. Same as Jibe. 

Jib Uib), v.i. pret. pp. jibbed; ppr. jibbing. 
[Perhaps connected with the noun jib 
f which see). Wedf^wood adduces also the 
O.Fr. regibber, regimber, to start, to .kick 
or wince, and Prov. E. jibby, a gay, frisky 
girl] To pull against the bit, as a horse; 
to move restively sidewards or backwards 
Written also Jibe. 

Jibber (Jlb'6r), n. One who jibs; a horse 
that jibs. 

Jib-boom (jib^iiom), n. A spar which is run 
out from the extremity of the bowsprit, 



stern of Ship. 

(I, Bowsprit. d, Jib-boom, r. Flying jib-boom. 
if. Sprit-sail yard, r, Martingale. X. F'lyiiig jib. 
Jib. A, Fore top-ma-st staysail, i, Fore staysail. 

and which serves ns a continuation of it. 
Hejrond this is sometimes extended the 
JtyifW jib-boom. 

Jib-OOOr (jit/ddr), n. In arch, a door with 
its surface in tlie same plane os the wall in 
which it occurs. Jib-doors are intended to 
lie concealed, and therefore have no archi- 
traves or Anishings round them ; the deals 
and footbase are carried across them, and 
their surface is pannelled, painted, or pa- 
pered like the rest of the wall. 

Jibe gib), v.t [See JiB, n.] Naut to shift, 
as a fore-and-aft sail, as the wind changes, 
from one side of the vessel to the other, or 


ns tlie changing of the course may render It 
necessary. 

Jibe gib), v.t. Same as Gibe. 

Jibe ulb), v.i Same as Jib (which see). 
Jiblet^edc; JiUet-cheek (jih'iet-chok, 
Jib'let-chek), n. See Oiblbt-check. 
Jiboya gi-boPa), n. An American serpent 
of the largest kind. Ooldemith. 

JickaJOg, JlgJOg (jik'a-Jog, Jig'Jog), n. [A 
cant word from jog.] A shake ; a push ; a 
Jolting motion. 

He would h.ive iimde you such a j'teJtajar 1’ the 
booths, you should ha' thought an earthiiuAe had 
been 1' the fair. Jt. yonson. 

3\ttg gif A), n. fProv. E. jigU, to be restless; 
jib, to turn suddenly.] A moment; an in- 
stant ; as, I shall m with you in a jiffy. 
[Colloq.] 

Jlg(Ji»),«- [Probably from 
a stringed instrument, and really the same 
word as gig (which see),] 1. A quick light 
dance. —2. A light quick tune or air in | 

■ 4 ' F* ■?’ F* F^ time, to be found in the 
sonatas or suites of Corelli, Handel, and 
other composers till towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The Irish jig played 
to the dance is a lively tune of two or three 
sections written in ^ time.— 8. Formerly a 
kind of ballad or entertainment in rhyme, 
partly sung and partly recited. 

A ;tjr shall be chipped at, and every rhyme 
Praised and applauded. Beaufn^nt. 

4. A piece of B|K>rt; a trick; a prank. 

And therefore came it th.it the Secring Scots, 

To l£ngiand's high disgrace, have made this Jis^. 

Old play. 

Jig (Jig), V.i pret. A pp. jigged; ppr. jigging. 
lo dance a jig; to move with a light jolting 
motion. 

Jig gig), 1. [With regard to this mean- 
ing compare J to, n. 4.] To trick or cheat; to 
impose upon; to delude. Ford.-^2. In mtn- 
ing, to dress or sort, as ores, by shaking in 
a jigger. 

Jigger gig'^r), n. 1. One who or that which 
Jigs; speciAcally, In mining, a man who 
cleans ores by means of a wire-bottom sieve; 
also, a wire-bottom sieve or griddle by which 
ores are separated, the heavier substances 
passing through to the lower part of the 
sieve, which is moved up and down in water, 
the lighter remaining in the upper part.— 
2. Naut a machine consisting of a rope 
about 5 feet long, with a block at one end 
and a sheave at the other, used to hold on 
the cable when it is heaved into the ship by 
the revolution of the windlass. - - 3. A potter's 
wheel, by which earthenware vessels are 
shaped by a rapid motion. • 4. A small siiuare 
sail on a mast and boom at the stern of a 
boat. 

Jigger gig'4r), n. [From chigre.] The com- 
mon name of the chigoe or chigre {Pulex 
penetram), a flea which penetrates the feet 
of persons in the West Indies and in South 
America. See Chigoe. 

Jiggl8b gig'Uh), a. Of or pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or suitable to a jig. *A certain 
Jiggiah noise to which I dance. ' Spectator. 
Jiggle gig'gl), v.t. [Fren. tTomjig.] To prao- 
tisc affected or awkward motions; to wriggle. 
Jiggumbob (jig'um-bob), n. A trinket or 
Jimcrack. [Slang.) 


yiiU ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ. 

* 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

JUt gut), v.t To encourage and then frus- 
trate the hopes of, as a lover; to trick iu 
love: to give hopes to and then reject, 
jut gut), v.i To play the jilt ; to practise 
deception in love and discard lovers; to flirt 
Jlmoraok (Jimltrak), n. Same as Qimcraek, 
Jlxnmer gim'Cr), n. A gimbal (which see). 
Jimmy gim'mi), n. Same as Jemmy, 

Jimp gimp), a. [A form otgimp.] 1. Neat; 
handsome; gimp; elegant of shape. *Thy 
waist saejti/ip, thy limbs saecloaa' Bume. 
2. Short; scanty. [Scotch.] 

J^lK|Imp), adv. Barely; scarcely; Jimply. 

She had been married to Sir Richard Jimp four 
months. Sir Seoit. 


Jimply gimpli), adv. 1. In a Jimp or neat 
manner; neatly.— 2. Barely; scarcely; hardly. 
[Scotch.] 

Jlmp8 gimps), n. A kind of easy stays. 
Jlmpy gimpT), a. Neat; Jimp. [Scotch.] 
Jlmpy (jimp'l), ado. Tightly; neatly. 
[Scotch.] 

Jlmson gim'son), n. In the United States, 
the popular name of the plant Datura 5fra- 
monium. See Datura. 

Jlna, n. and a. See Jain. 

Jlngal, JingaU gin-gaV), 71 . See Oingal. 
Jingle giug^l), v.i. pret A pp. jingled; ppr. 
jingling. [Probably imitative. Comp, tinkle, 
O. klitigeln.] To sound with a tinkling 
metallic sound; to clink, as money, chains, 
or bells. * Jingling cIivlUib.* Shak. 

Jingle giBg'gl), V. t. To cause to give a tink- 
ling metallic sound, as a little bell or as 
pieces of metal. 

The bell-s ihejinjrled, and the whistle blew. Pop^. 

Jingle ging'gl), n. 1 . A rattling or clinking 
sound, as of little bells or pieces of metal. — 
2. Something that Jingles; a little bell or 
rattle. — 3. Correspondence of sound in 
rhymes, especially when the verses have 
few poetical claims. — 4. A covered two- 
wheeled public car used in Cork.— 6. t pi. St. 
Anthony's Are. 

Jingo ging'go), n. [From the Basque Jingo, 
God, according to some authorities; a cor- 
ruption of St. Oingoulph according to 
others.] 1. An expletive used as a mild 
oath.— 2. A member of the party who advo- 
cated that Britain should actively support 
the Turks in the Turco-Rnssfan war of 1877- 
78; hence, one clamorous for war. From 
the words of a song then popular. 

We don't want to fight, but by Jingo if we do, 

We've got the ships, we've got the men, we've got 
the money, loo. 

[In this sense it takes the plural Jingoes.] 
Jingo (Jing'go), a. Belonging or relating 
to the Jingoes; as, the jit^o policy; jingo 
bluster. See the noun. 

Jink gingk), v.t [Perhaps from chink, the 
original meaning hvinjg to escape by a chink 
or narrow opening.] To elude; to cheat; to 
trick. 

Jink gingk), v.t. To elude a person by mov- 
ing nimbly; to dodge.— Fo jhik in, to enter 
any place suddenly, unexpectedly, and clan- 
destinely. [Scotch.] 

Could not ye have let us ken .in ye had wtiued till 
hae been present at the ceremony f My lord couldna 
tak’ it weel your coming and JinJting in. In that 
fashion. Str IV. Scott. 


He rifted all his pokes and fobs 

Of ginicracks, whims, and Jiggumbobs. Hudibrai. 

Jlgjog gig'Jog), n. [Reduplication of jog.] 
Alolting motion; a jog; a push. 

Jinog gVJog)* Having or pertaining to 
a pdting motion. 

Jlgmaker (Jig'mak-fT). n. 1 . One who makes 
or plays jigs.— 2. A ballad maker. 

Petrarch was a dunce, Dante ajig-maktr. Ford. 

Jigpln (jig'pin), n. A pin used by miners to 
hold the turn-beams and prevent them from 
turning. 

Jill gil)» n. A young woman ; a sweetheart. 
See OlLL. 

JIU (^il)f n. [A form of giU.] A cup of metal. 

Jillet giPet), n. A giddy girl ; a gill-flirt. 
[Scotch.] 

A Jiiiet brak* his heart at last. Burns, 

Jill-llirt giPfl^rt), 71. A light wanton wo- 
man. Written also QUUJlvrt . 

JUt gut), n. [Cpntr. from Jibet a dim. of 
jill, a young woman; in Sc. jUtei means a 
giddy gIrL] 1. A woman who gives her 
lover hopes and capriciously disappoints 
him; a woman who trifles with her lover; a 
flirt; a coquette. 


Jink gingk), n. A quick illusory turn; the 
act of eluaing another. [Scotch.]— 
jinks. See under High. 

Jinnee gin'nc), 71. pi. Jinn gin), in Moham- 
inedan myth, one of a race of genii, angels, 
or demons, fabled to be de^cendM mm 
Jan, and to have been createil some thou- 
sands of years before Adam. They are 
govenied by a race of kings named Suley- 
man, one of whom built the pyramids, and 
their chief residence is the mountain K8f. 
Arabic writers state that the Jinn are aerial 
animals, with transparent bodies, which can 
assume various forms. 


JiPPO gip'pfl), n 
A waistcoat or kin( 


[Fr. jupe. See Jupon.] 
of stays for femalea 


Jlrkinetgirikin-et),7i. [Dim. of jerlrt7).l A 
sort of boddice or substitute for stays, with- 
out whalebone, worn by femalea [Scotch. ] 
Ji8 (Jis), n. See Qia. 

Jo, Joe gd), 71 . pi. Joe8 gdz). [A form otjoy, 

I irobably derived directly from the Fr. joie, 
oy.] A sweetheart; a darling. * Jolin An- 
derson, my jo, John.' Bums, [Scotch.] 
JOAT goiir), n. Same as Jtmar, 

Jok gobX 71. [A form of Prov.E god, a Inmp, 
a portion, hence 'to work by the god,' to 
work by the piece. Comp, also Prov. B. jod^ 


Fdte, fkr, fat, fall; md, met. hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, robve; tObe. tnb, bqll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. leg. 
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jchbet, a small load.] 1. A pieco of work 
taken on the occasion ; any petty work or 
undertakinff at a stated price; anything to 
be done, whether of more or less Import- 
ance; as, the carpenter or mason under- 
takes to build a house by the Job, - 2. An 
undertaking with a view to profit; a public 
transaction done for private profit; an 
undertaking set on foot for the puniose 
of some private, unfair, or unreasonable 
emolument or benefit; something performed 
ostensibly as a part of ollicial duty, but 
really for the gain it brings. 

No check is known to blush nor heart to throb, 

Save when they lose a question or a Pope, 

—To do the job for one, to kill him. 

Job (Job), v,t 1. To lot out ill separate por- 
tions, as work, among diiferent contractors 
or workmen, with the view of having it exe- 
cuted.— 2. To let out, as horses or carriages 
for hire.— 3. To engage for one's own use for 
hire ; as, noblemen generally job carriage- 
horses in London. 

Then she went to the liveryman from whom she 
jobbed her carriages. Thackeray. 

4. To buy in largo quantity and sell in 
smaller lots, as a broker from an importer 
of goods; as, to cotton; to job cigars. 

Job (Job), v.i. 1. To deal in the public stocks; 
to buy and sell as a broker.— 2. To work at 
chance work.— 3. To lot a horse, carriage, 
and the like, for a short time; to hire a 
horse, carriage, <&c. , for a short time, for 
one's own use. 

Very few noblemen at present bring their carriage 
horses to town; they nearly all job, as it is iiivariably 
called. Mayhew. 

4. To do work so as to make it subserve one's 
private ends; to pervert public service to 
private advantage. 


And Judges Job, and bishops bite the town, 
1 ini;^ty duk 


And 1 


r dukes pack cards for half-a-crowii. 

Pope. 

Job (Job), a. A term applied to a miscellan- 
eous assortment of articles sold together, 
and generally with the idea that they are 
sold at a figure considerably under the or- 
tlinary trade price. 

Job (Job), e. t, pret. A pp. jobbed; ppr. jibbing. 
[<). and T»rov. E. job, to strike, hit, or peck; 
probably from the Celt, gob, mouth. See 
GOB.] 1. To strike or stab with a sharp in- 
stniment. JJ Estrange. - 2. To drive in a 
sharp-pointed instrument. Moxon. 

Job (job), n. A sudden stab or prick with a 
pointed instrument. [Scotch.] 

Job. Jobe (job), v,t [From Job, the patri- 
arch, in allusion to the rebukes he received 
from his comforters.] To chide; to repri- 
mand. [Slang.] 

Jobation (JOb-a'shon). n. [See last art.] A 
scolding; a long tedious reproof. [Vulgar] 
Jobber (Job'^r), n. 1. One who docs small 
Jobs; one who works at chance work,— 
2. One who lets or hires out carriages or 
horses for a time.— 3. One who purchases 
goods from importers and sells to retailors; 
a dealer in public stocks.— 4. One who ren- 
ders the discharge of public duty subservient 
to private ends; an intriguer who turns 
public work to his own or his friends’ ad- 
vantage; hence, one wlio performs low or 
dirty work in office, politics, or intrigue. 
Jobber-nowl (Job 'dr-nOl), n, [O. E. jooarde, 
a foolish fellow, and notol, noU, head or 
top.] A loggerhead; a blockhead. Iludi- 
brae. [Low.h 

Jobbery (Job'dr-i), n. Act or practice of 
Jobbing; unfair and underhand moans used 
to procure some private end; the act of 
turning public matters to private advantage. 

I now come to what are distinct imputations of 
iobbery, and where that is flourishing nr easy no 
system can be other than vicious. Mayhew. 

Jobbing (Jobbing), a. A term applied to a 
person who works bv the Job, that is, exe- 
cutes for a certain hire such pieces of work 
as occasion throws in his way; as, a jobbing 
gapdener. Ac. 

Job-maoier CoVmas-t4rX n. One who hires 
or lets out carriages, horses, Ac. 

*Why, sir,' said a Job^masfer to me, * everybody 
Jobs now. . . . It's a cheaper and better plan for 
those that must have goodT horses and handsome 
carriages. Mayhew, 

Job-printer (Job'print-4r), n. A printer 
who does miscellaneous work, as bills, pro- 
grammes, circulars, cards, Ac. 
JOVa-OOl]^orter(Jobz'kum-fert-erX n. One 
who pretends to sympathise with you in 
trouble, but adds to your afllictlons by attri- 
buting them to your own misconduct. 
[GoUoq.] 


JoVa-teara (Jobz'terz), n. A plant, Com? 
Lachryma. See Goix. 

Job-watcb (Job'woch), n. Same as Hack- 
watch. 

Jocantry t (Jdk'ant-ri), n. [From L. joeane, 
jocantis, ppr. of jocor, to Jest, from joeue, a 
Jest.] The act or practice of Jesting. 

Jockey (Jok'i), n. [A word of doubtful ety- 
mology: by some said to bo the northern 
form of Jackey, dim. of Jack, for John (see 
Jack); by others, to be of Gypsy origin, 
from chukni, a whip. See extract under 
JoCKKViSM.J 1. A man whose profession it 
is to ride horses in horse-races.— 2. A dealer 
in horses; one who makes it his business to 
buy and sell horses for gain. —3. A cheat; 
one who deceives or takes undue advantage 
in trade. 

Jockey (Jok'i), v.i. pret. A pp. jockeyed or 
jockied; ppr. jockeying. 1. To play the 
Jockey to ; to cheat ; to trick; to deceive in 
trade. 

I &ee too well by the smile on his face tliat he 
tliiiiks he has jockied you. y. Baiiite. 

2. To Jostle by riding against. Johnson. - 

3. To conduct, as a bill for the promotion of 
some scheme through the legislature, or to 
procure the rejection of. as of an opponent's 
measure, by equivocal or dishonest means. 

Here’s your railways carried, and your neighbours' 
raiiwAys jockeyed. Du kens. 

Jockey-club (Jok'i-klub). n. A club or asso- 
ciation of persons interested in horso-rac- 
Iiig, Ac. 

Jockeylsm (JokM-izm), n. Practice of 
Jockeys. 


yockeyism properly means the management of a 
whip, and the word Jockey is neither more nor less 
than the term {chukni), slightly modified, by which 
they (the gipsies) designate the formidable wliips 
which tliey usually carry, and which are at present 
in general use among liorsc-traflickers, under the title 
of jockey-whips. Borrow. 

JOi^eyBlllp (iok'i-sliip), n. 1. The art or 
practice of riding horsea 
lio flatter Sawney for \C\.%Jockeyship. Chatterion. 

2. The character of being a Jockey; a Jockey; 
one who bears the character of a Jockey. 
Where can at last Ills jockey ship retire! Cowper. 
jeoende,! a. Jocund (which see). Chaveer. 
jeoese (Jdk-ds'), a. [L. jocomut, from joctie, 
a joke.] 1. Given to jokes and Jesting; 
merry; waggish: said of persons. 

yocose and pleas.'int with an adversary whom they 
would choose to treat in a very difierent manner. 

Shaftesbury. 

2. Containing a foko; sportive; merry; as, 
jocoee or comical airs.— Syn. Jocund, face- 
tious, witty, merry, pleasant, waggisli, spor- 
tive. 

Jocosely (JOk-Os'll), adv. in a Jocose man- 
ner; in Jest; for sport or game; waggishly. 
JOCOSeness (JOk-os'nes), n. The quality of 
being jocose; waggery; merriment. 
Joco-seriOUB (jo-kO-sd'ri-us), a. Partaking 
of mirth and seriousness. 

Jocosity (Jdk-dsT-ti), n. 1. Jocularity; mer- 
riment; waggery. 

A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as well 
as of mirth or jocosity. Sir T. Browne. 

2. A Jocose act or saving; a joke. 

JOCteleg (Jok'te-lcg), n. [ From a famous 
cutler named Jacqnee de Li^ge, or James of 
Li^ge.] A large pocket-knife. [Scotch.] 

An* gif the custock's sweet or sour, 

WV joete/eji^s they taste them. Burns. 

Joculax (Jok'u-Mr), a. [L. joeularie, from 
joeue, a Joke.] 1. Given to Jesting; Jocose; 
merry; waggish: said of persons. —2. Con- 
taining Jokes ; sportive ; not serious; as, a 
jocular expression or style.— S yn. Jocose, 
facetious, humorous, witty, merry, pleasant, 
waggish, sportive. 

Jooulaxlty (Jok-fi-laFl-tl), n. llie quality 
of being Jocular; merriment; Jesting. 
Jooulany (Jok'ti-ldr-lf), adv. In a Jocular 
manner; in Jest; for sport or mirth. 
Jooularyt Gok'fi-la-rl), a. Jocular. 
Joculator (Jok'd-lat-dr), a. [L.] An old name 
for a professional, Jester. See J UGQLBR. 
Jooulatoxy aok'O-la-to-ri), c 


said. 


,a. Droll; merrily 


Jcoond Gok'und), a. [L. /oetindtc#, juoundve; 
connected with juvenie, a young man ; E. 
youfig.} Merrv; lively; cheerful; blithe; 
gleeful; gay; mirthful; airy; sprightly; spor- 
tive: light-hearted. *Bural sports and Jo- 
cund strains.' Prior. 

The sky-Urke ndtig in jocund rivalry, mounting 
higher and higher as if they would have neaten their 
wings against the sun. Comhiit Mag. 

Jocundity, Jooundnesa (Jo-kundi-ti, \6kf- 
und-nes), n. State of being Jocund or 
merry; gaiety. 


In a Jocund 


Jocundly (Jok'und-li), ado. 
manner; merrily; gaily. 

Joe GO), n. See Johannes. 

Joe, Joey Gfi* Jfi'Ot A slang name for a 
groat: so called from Joseph Uume, M.P., 
who strongly recommended the coin for Uie 
purpose of paying short cab fares. 
Joe-Miller (jd-mirerl, n. [After Joe or 
Joseph Miller, a comic actor of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, whose name 
was attached to a iest-book, which became 
very popular, published in 1739, the year 
after his death. ] An old Jest ; a stale Joke; 
also, a jest-book. [Colloq. ] 

Joe-MiUerism (j6-niiF6r-izm), n. llie art 
or practice of making, reciting, or retailing 
Jests; the repetition of stale or flat Jokes; an 
old Jest. 

Joe-MUlerize (Jd-mil'6r-Tz), v.t. To give a 
Jesting or Jocular character to; to mingle 
with Jokes or jests. Sat. Rev. 

Jogqog). v.t. pret. A VP. jogged; ppv. joggling. 


(Pcriiaps a form ot jag, or alliei 
fi, to shake. ] To 


shock, or 

W. gogi, to shake. ]' To push or shake with 
the eluow or hand; to give notice or excite 
attention by a slight push. 

Sudden I jogged Ulysses. Pope. 

Jog (jog), V.t. 1. To move by Jogs or small 
shocks, like those of a slow trot: in this ami 
in the second sense geiieridly followed liy 
on. 

Sn liiing his destiny, never to rot. 

While he might still jog on, and keep his trot. 

Milton. 

2. To walk or travel Idly, heavily, or slowly; 
to get through life with but little progress. 

Thus they jog on, still tricking, never thriving. 

Dryden. 

Jog (Jog), n. 1. A push; a slight shake; a 
slmko or push intended to give notice or 
awaken attention. ' To give them by turns 
an invisible jog.* Swift. >-^2. Irregularity of 
motion caused by a stoppage or obstruction. 
Tcnctrates all bodies without the least 
or obstruction.' OlanviUe.^2. In 7nech. a 
square notch. 

Jogelour.t n. A Juggler. Chaucer. 

Jogger Gog'^r). n. l. One who jogs or walks 
or moves heavily and slowly. ' Fellow jog- 
gers of the plough.' Drj/(fc?k— 2. One who 
Jogs or gives a sudden push. 

Joggle Qoffi), v.t. pret. A pp. joggled; ppr. 
joggling. [Freq. of joi/.] 1. To shake slightly; 
to give a sudden but slight push; to jostle. 
2. In carp, to join or match by jogs or notches 
so as to prevent sliding apart. 

Joggle (jog'l), v.i. To push; to shake ; to 
totter. 

Joggle (Jog'l), n. 1. In arch, the Joint of stones 
or other bodies, so constructed os to preveut 
them sliding past each other by any force 
acting perpendicular to the pressure or 


fflWZ 




a a. Joggle joints, u. The last Joggle. 

pressures by which they are held tfigether; 
a Joint held in place by means of pieces of 
stone or metal introduced into it— 2. The 
piece of metal or stone used in such a Joint. 

Joggle-Joint (Jog'l- Joint), n. Same as 
Joggle, n. 1. 

Joggle-pieoe G^g^-pes), n. in arch, a truss 
po^ whose shoulders and sockets are 
formed to receive the lower end ot a brace 
or strut 

Jogl, Jogle Gog'i), n. In the East Indies, 
the name given to a Hindu devotee; a yogi; 
a mendicant 

Jog-trot fjog'trot), n. [Jt^ and trot.] A 
alow motion on horseback ; hence, a slow 
routine mode of performing daily duty tf) 
wlilch one pertinaciously adherea 

Jog-trot (Jog'trot), a. Monotonous; easy- 
gmng; humdrum. 


He had, however, subsided into the hjar^/roi 
‘ ‘ ‘ “ ‘ * * naoned. 


g’drot rou- 
tine which at his instigation 1 had aband 

Theodore Hook. 


Johannes (Jo-han'ez). n. [Mod. L. ; Gr. Jo- 
annPs, John.] A Portuguese gold coin of the 
value of 36*. : contracted often into Joe; as, 
a joe or half-joe. It is named from the 
fl^re of King John, which it boara. 

Johannisben f Jo-han'is-b6rg). n. [From 
the caatle ox the name near Wleabaden, 


ch, Main; fih. So. loM; g, go; J, job; h. Fr. to>»: ng, aing; TH, then; th, Min; w, trig; wh. tMig; ah, azure.— See KST. 
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where vJnes yiehling. the wine are grown.] 
The finest and most expensive of the Khen- 
ish winea 

Jobannite (Jo-han1t), n. A mineral of an 
emerald or apple-green colour^ a hydrous 
snlphate of the protoxide of uranium. 

John (JonX n. A proper name, sometimes 
used humorously or in contempt to desig- 
n ite an awkward rude person. BuU, 
the sportive collective n.imo of the English 
people, flmt used in Arlmthiiot’s satire The 
History of John Bull, it is generally em- 
ployed to convey the idea of an honest, 
blunt, but in the main good-natured cha- 
racter.— JoA/i Doe, in law proceedings, the 
name formerly given to the fictitious lessee 
of the plaintiff in the mixed action of eject- 
ment. lie was scmie times called OoodJitle. 
'J'he fictitious defendant in this action was 
called Richard Roe. 

John-apple, n. A sort of apple good for 
spring use when other fruit Is spent, as it 
long retains its freshness. 

John -crow Vulture (jon'krO vuVtur), n. 
The local name in Jamaica for the turkey- 
buzzard. 

John-dorr (Jon-d6'ri), n. [Corruption of Fr. 
Jaune, yellow, and dorf^e, gilt 1 See DoiiEK. 
Jbhnny-cake (jon'i-kak), n. in America^ (a) 
a cake made of the meal of maize, mixed 
with water, and baked on the hearth, (t) A 
New Englander. 

Johnny-raw (j^n-i-rg'), n. a raw beginner; 
a novice; a boor. [Sportive.] 

Johnaonese (Jon-son-ezO, n. The style or 
language of Dr. Johnson, or an ioiitation of 
it; a pompous inflated style,espccially affect- 
ing words of classical origin. 

When he wrote f«»r iiublir.'ition, he (Johnson) did 
his sentences out of Hni^Ush into j0MHSonM. 

Macaitlay. 

(Madame D'Arblay's later style) is a sort of broken 
Johnsofuse. Macaulay. 

Johnsonian (Jon-sa'nl-an), a. Relating to 
Dr. Johnson, his writings or style; long- 
worded; poinpoua 
Johnsonianlam, Johnsonlam 
an-izm, jon'son-i/iti), n. A word or Idiom 
peculiar to Dr. Johnson, or a style resem- 
bling his. 

JohnVwort (jonz'wert), n. See SAINT 
JOIIN’S-WORT. 

Join (join), V. t. (Fr. joiudre, from L. jungere, 
yunetum, to Join (whence Junction, conJU’- 
ante, Ac.); same root as Skr. \rjtj, to Join; 
E. yoke.^ 1. To connect or bring together, 
literally or figuratively; to place in contig- 
uity; to couple; to combine; to associate. 

Woe unto them that Jain house to house, that lay 
field to field. Is. v. 8 . 

Wh.it therefore Cjk>d hath Joined together, let not 
man put asunder. Mat. xix. 6 . 

Thy tuneful voice with numbers Jain. Dryden. 

Their nature also to thy nature Join. Milton. 

2. To engage in ; to make one's self a party 
in; a.s, to Join battle. *To Join their dark 
encounter in mid air.' Milton. 

Now Jehoshaphat had riches and honour in abun- 
dance, and Joifted AfCmxiy with Ahab. aCh. xviii. i. 

3. To associate or connect one's self with; 
to become connected with; to unite with; to 
enter or become a member of, as a society ; 
to merge in ; as, he joined the army, the 
church, or the society; this river joins the 
other. 

We jointly vow to Join no other head. Dryden. 

4. t To command; to enjoin. 

They/vfM their penance, as they call it. TyndaU. 
--To Join battle, to engage in battle.— 
To Join issue. See ISSUE. — Sy n. To add, con- 
nect, combine, consociato, couple, link, 
annex, attach, unite. 

Join (join), v.i. 1. To be contiguous, close, 
nr in contact; to form a physical union; to- 
grow together; to coalesce; to associate; 
a.s, the two houses Join; the bones of the 
skull the two riversyefTr.— 2. To unite 
or become associated with, as in marriage, 
league, confederacy, partnership, society, 
or the like; to confederate; to league; as, 
North and South Germany Joined in opj^si- 
tion to Bonaparte's ambitious views. 

Should we again break thy commandments, and 
/atn 111 affinity with the people of these abominations? 

Ezra lx. 14. 

Any other moj Join with him that is injured, and 
assist him in recovering satisfaction. Lockt, 

d. To meet in hostile encounter; to join 
battle. 

But look you pray, all you that kiss my lady Peace 
at home, that our armies ioin not in a lioC day. 

Hhak, 

Jolnailtit ppr. Joining. Chaucer. 

Joinder (Join'ddr),n. \Yr.Joindre, See JOIN, 
c.t} 1. A joining; conjunction. 


A contract of eternal bond of love. 

Confirm'd by mxitmljoinder of your hands. SMak. 

2. In law, (a) the conpling or Joining of two 
things in a suit or action agmnst another, 
(b) The coupling of two or more persons to- 

g ether as defendants, (c) The acceptance 
y a party in an action of the challenge laid 
down in his adversary's demurrer or last 
pleading. 

Jollie,t v.L To enjoin. Chaucer, 

Joiner (join^br), ti. 1 . One who joina Spe- 
cifically —2. One whose occupation is to con- 
struct things by joining pieces of wood by 
means of glue, framing, or nails; but appro- 
priately and usually, a mechanic who does 
the wood-work for the internal and exter- 
nal finishings of houses. Sea Carpentry. 
Joinery (join'br-l), n. The art of a joiner; 
the art or practice of framing or joining 
wood-work for the external and internal 
finishing of houses, such as doors, sashes, 
shutters, stairs, &c. Bee Carpentry. 
Join-hand (join'hand), n. Writing in which 
letters are joined in words, as distinguished 
from writing in single letters. 

Joining Qoin'ing), n. A joint 
Joining-hand Uoin'ing-hand), n. Same as 
Join-hand (which sceX 
Joint (joint), ft. [Fr. joint, from Joindrs, pp. 
Joint, to Join. See JOIN.] 1. The place or 
part in which two separate things are joined 
or united ; the mode of connection of two 
things with the closely contiguous parts 
connected, the connection being such as 
either to permit motion in the thin^ con- 
nected or not; juncture: articulation; hinge. 

a scaly gauntlet now en\)\J<ri»tis of steel. 

Must glove this hand. 

Specifically, (a) in anal, the joining of two 
or more bones; an articulation, as the elbow, 
the knee, or the knnckle. (b) In hot. a node 
or knot ; also, the part between two nodes ; 
an internode ; as, the Joint of a cane or of a 
stalk of wheat, (c) In arch, the surface of 
contact between two bodies that are held 
firmly together by means of cement, mortar, 
Ac. , or by a superincumbent weight; as, the 
Joint between two stones, (d) In rail, the 
place where the ends of two rails meet, or the 
mode in which they are connected. ( 0 ) In 
carp, and Joinery, the place where or the 
mode in which one piece of limber is con- 
nected with another. Pieces of timber are 
framed and joined to one another most gen- 
erally by mortises and tenons, of which there 
are several kinds, and by iron straps and 
bolts. Joints receive various names accord- 
ing to their forms and usea— 4 longitudinal 
joint is one in which the common seam runs 
parallel with the fibres of both.— it bulting 
or butt Joint is one in which the plane of the 
joint is at right angles to the fibres, and the 
fibres of both pieces in the same straight 
line.— A square Joint is one in which Uie 
plane of the joint is at right angles to the 
fibres of one piece, and parallel to those of 
the other.— A bevel joint is a joint in which 
the plane of the Joint is parallel to the fibres 
of one piece, and oblique to those of the 
other. —A mitre Joint is one in which the 
plane of the joint makes oblique angles with 
both pieces. — Dove-tail joint. See Dove- 
tail.— iSfear/ joint. See Soarf. See also 
Mortise, Tenon.— Universal Joint, in rnech. 
an arrangement by which one part of a 
machine may be made to move freely in 
all directions in relation to another. A 
familiar example is afforded by the well- 
known ball-and-socket joint, which consists 
of a solid working Into a hollow sphere. A 



Uni venal Joint! (single and double). 


very Ingenions contrivance, called from the 
name of the inventor, Hooke's universal 

ihe roMiou of one axis^ to another whra 
the two are not in the same straight line. 
In fig. 1, the ends of the shafts a and b are 
each formed into a semicircular arc, and 
connected by means of a crou a This Joint 


ceases to act when the angle between the 
shafts is less than 140* and the motion traua- 
mitted is variable in proportion as Uie angle 
dimlnishea These disadvantages are cor^ 
rected by using the double joints fig. 2, in 
which two crosses are employed, and con- 
nected by a separate link d.-^Out cf Joint, 
dislocated, as when the head of a bone is 
displaced from its socket ;h6nce, figuratively, 
confused; disordered. 

The Jaundiced eye ; 

Eye, to which all order iexters, all thing! here ore 
out qf faint. Tennyson. 

2. In gtel. a fissure or line of parting in 
rocks at any angle to the plane of stratifica- 



tion. llie partings which divide columnar 
basalt into prisms are joints. See Cleavage. 

In regard to Joints, they are natural fiisurea which 
often traverse rocks in straight or well-deffned lines. 
. . . The Joints are straight-cut chinks, often sljglitly 
open, ana passing not only through layers of succes- 
sive deposition but also through balb of ttniestonc 
or otlier matter. Lytll. 

3. A limb. 

This swain because of his great llitib or Joint sh.^ 
pass Pompey the Great. Shah. 

4. One of the large pieces into which a 
carcass is cut up by the butcher. 

Joint (Joint), a. 1 . Shared by two or more; 
as, Joxnt property. *A Joint burden laid 
upon us all* Shak.— 2. United in the same 
profession; having an interest in the same 
thing: used in composition; as, a jcinf-heir 
or heiress.— 3. United; combined; acting in 
concert; as, a Joint force; Joint efforts; jot'nf 
vigour. 

Joint (Joint), v.t. 1. To form with a joint 
or joints ; to articulate. 

The fingers are Jointed together for motion, and 
furnished with several muscles. Jtay. 


2. To unite by a Joint or joints ; to prepare 
by straightening, smoothing, or the like, so 
as to fit closely; to fit together; as, to Joint 

} )icces of timber. — 3. To unite closely ; to 
oin. 

The times'! Mate 

Made friendi of them. Jointings their force 'gainst 
Csiar. Sheik. 

4. To cut or divide into joints or pieces; 
to separate the Joints of. 

He JoOtts the neck, and with a stroke so strong 
The helm flies off and bears the head along. 

Dtyden, 

Joint (Joint), v.i. To coalesce as by joints, or 
as pans mutually fitted to one another; as, 
stones cut so as to joint into each other. 
JoUlt-fdialr (Joint'chhr), tt. In railways, 
the chair which occurs at the jointing of 
two rail ends See under Chair. 

Jointed (joint^ed), p. and a. Provided with 
Joints: formed with knots or nodes; os, a 
Jointed doll; a Jointed stem. 

Jollltedly (Joint'ed-li), adv. In a jointed 
manner; by joints. 

Jointer (iotnt'^rX n. 1. One who or that 


which Joints; specifically, (a) the largest 
plane used by joiners in straightening the 
edges of boards, Ac., to be joined together. 
CsSiod also JoinUng-plane, (b) In masonry, 
a tool for filling the mortar cracks between 
the courses of bricks or stones.— 2. In mas- 
bent piece of iron Inserted into a 


onry, a bent pie( 
wall to strengthe 


Joint 


„ _jenn jo 

Joint-Ofil (joint'fi^ilk n. Disease of the 

i oints ; especially, a disease In which the 
olnts are rendered conspicuous by their 
prominence. 

Joint-flat (join Vfl-at), n. In law, a flat issued 
against two or more trading partners by a 
Joint creditor. 

Jolnt-flr (JointTdr), n. See OmrAOEM. 
Joint-holr (Joint'arX ?!. An heir having a 
Joint interest with another. Bom. viiL 17. 
Jointlnff*plaM ( joint Mng-pl&n), Ik Bee 
Jointer, 1 (a> 


Joint 


jitlnE*! 

a straight edge'used for gti 


),n. Inmascmv, 
ding the jointer 


F&te, far, fat, fall; mb, met, hbr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; * oil, pound; it, Sa abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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In forming tbo Joints. The object is to 
seoure etenneis and accuracy in the face of 
the work. 

Jointly (JoinMiX odv. in a joint manner; 
togeUier; unitedly; in concert 
Jollttr6B8 (Joint'ras), n. A woman who has 
a Jointure; a dowager. Written also JvmA- 
ursMT. 

. . . Our queen, 

The impetUA Jointress of this warlike state. ShaA, 


Joint-BtOdkOolnt'stok), It. Stock held in 
company,-- Joint-8tock company, an asioci- 
ation of a number of individuals for the 
purpose of carrying on a speciflctl business 
or undertaking, of which the shares are 
transferable by each owner without the con- 
sent of the otlier partners. 

JointstOOl (Joint'stbl), n. A stool consisting 
of parts inserted in each other. 


JFoinitMt were then created ; on three legs 
Upborne they stood, three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab. In fashion square or round. 

Jolnt-t6IiaiiC7(]oinnen-an-si),n. IiH^'a 
tenure of estate by unity of interest, title, 
time, and possession. 

Jolnt^tenant (Joint'ten-ant), ti. In law, 
one who holds an estate by Joint-tenancy. 

Jointure (Jolnt'dr), n. [Fr] An estate in 
lands or tenements settled on a woman in 
consideration of marriage, and which she is 
to enjoy after her husband's decease. 

Jointure (Joint 'ur), vX pret. & pp. joint- 
ured; ppr. Jointuring. To settle a Jointure 
upon. 

Jointureaa (Jolnt'Or-es), n. See Jointkehs. 

Joint-worm (JoIntVdrm), n. A Jointed 
worm; an intestinal worm of the genus 
Tosnia; tape-worm. 


In opening a dog the other day, I found this worm. 

. . . 'Tis the JotHt-toorm which the learned talk of 
so much. — Ay ; the Lumbricus iaius, or vulgarly in 
English the tape*worni. A/irx. C^ntlvvre. 

JOlBt (Joist}, n. [O.Fr. gicte, Fr. giic, a bed, 
a place to lie on. jL. L. ^ta, from L. jacitum, 
pp. of jaeere, to lie.] In arch, one of the 
pieces of timber to which the boards of a 
floor or the laths of a ceiling are nailed, and 
which rest on the walls or on girdcra, and 
sometimes on both. Joists are laid hori- 



Joists. 

i. A A. Joists. U, Floor board.s. a. C. T rimming Joist 
3. D D, Binding Joists. B n. Bridging joists. B, Floor 
boards. 


aontally in parallel equidistant rows. — 
f^mmingjoms, two Joists, into which each 
end of a small beam, called a trimmer, is 
framed. See Trimmer.— J^ fadiiw joists, the 
Joists which form the principal support of the 
floor, and run from wall to yraXISridging 
Joista, those which are bridged on to the 
binding Joists, and carry the floor.— Csiiinp 
joika, cross pieces fixed to the binding 
joists underneath to sustain the lath and 
plaster. 

(Joiit), v.t To lit or tomiih with 

Joists. 

Joke (JAli). u. [L. joeus, Fr. jau, It 
giuooo, gioeo, a Jest] 1. Something said 
for the sake of exciting a laugh; some- 
thing witty or sportive; a Jest; nullexy. 

A college/nS» to cure the dumps. Swi/t. 

2. Something not real, or to no purpose; 
what is not in earnest or aotnally meant; 
an iUosion. 

Inclose whole downs In walls, *tla nil ajbJtil Papa. 


—.A pmaHoal Joke. See under PRAonoAL. 
-^Injoke, in Jest; for the sake of raising a 
langh ; not in earnest ; with no serious In- 
tention. 

Jflkfl ^ PP* jppr* 

idking. To Jest ; to be merry in words or 
actions. 


Joke 05k). v.t To cast Jokes at; to make 
merry with; to rally. 

Joker (J5k^5r), n. A Jester; a merry fellow. 
JokiiigTy (Joking-li]^ ode. In a Joking 
manner; in a merry way. 

Joki^ (jflkish), a. Jocular. 

Oh, dear, how j'oAuk these gentlemen are. CtKtife, 


Jole, Jell 051), n. 1 . Same as Jowl (which 
see). - 2. i'he beak of a bird; the heaa of an 
animal, as of a fish. [Provincial.] 

Jole, t JoU t (Jdl), vA. To strike the Jole or 
head against anything; to clash with viol- 
ence. 


Whose head do you carry upon your shoulders 
That y 00 jole it so against the post? Beau, Or FI. 
They mayjoli horns together like any deer In the 
herd. Shak, 


Jolle,t a. Jolly.— Robin, the name of 
a dance. Chaucer. 

Joli(t a. [O.Fr.] Jolly: Joyful. Chaucer. 

JoUlneatlon OolTi-ft-ka^shcm), n. A scene 
of merriment, mirth, or festivity; a carouse; 
merry-making. [Gulloq.] 

JollUy (Jolii-H), adv. [See Jolly.) In a 
Jolly manner; with noisy mirth; with a dis- 
position to noisy mirth. 

The goodly empress jollity inclined 

Is to the welcome bearer wondrous kind. Dryden, 

JoUimentt (JoTli-mentX n. Mirth; merri- 
ment. Spenaer. 

Jolllneaa. Jollity Qolli-nes, Jolii-ti), n. 
The quality or condition of being Jolly; 
noisy mirth; gaiety; merriment; festivity. 


All now was turned to jollity and game. Milton. 

He with a proud /allity commanded him to leave 
that quarrel only lor him who was only worthy to 
enter into it. Sir P. Sidney. 

Syn. Merriment, mirth, gaiety, festivity, 
hilarity. Jovialty. 

Jolly Qol^li), a. to. Ft. joli, Jol\f, Fr. Joli, gay, 
merry, from the Scand. ; comp. Icel. Jdl, Sw. 
and Dan. Jul, E. yule, Christmas. Bee Y ULE. ] 
1. Merry; gay; lively; full of life and 
mirth ; Jovial. It expresses more life and 
noise than cheerful; as, a Jolly troop of 
huntsmen. 


* A jolly place,' said he, * in times of old I 
But something ails it now; the spot is cursed.* 

IFordswortk. 

2. Expressing mirth or inspiring it; exciting 
mirth or gaiety. 

And with his jolly pipe delights the groves. Prior. 

8. Of fine appearance; handsome; plump; in 
excellent condition of body. ^FHlll Jolly 
knight he seemed.* Spenaer. 

The coachman is swelled into jolly dimensions by 
frequent potations of malt liquors. Irving. 

Jolly, in popular slang, is now used in the 
sense of ^eat ; as, a mufi ; and, as an 
adverb, in the sense of very, very much, 
remarkably; aa,JoUy green; JiMy drunk. 

Oh. Miss P., look herel I've got such e jolly big 
toadstool. Tkackeray. 


Jolly-boat (Joni-1)5t), n. [Same word as 
yawl; D. jot, Dan. JoLle, a yawl, a Jolly- 
boat. ] A small clincher-built boat belonging 
to a ship, smaller than a cutter. It is about 
4 feet beam to 12 feet in length, with a bluff 
bow and wide transom. 

Jollybead t (Joiai-hedX n. A state of Jollity. 
Spenaer. 

Jolt (J51t), vX [Perhaps connected with 
Jole, JoU, to strike against.] To shake with 
short abrupt risings and fallings, as a car- 
riage moving on rough ground. 

He whipped the horses, the or^ch jolted iq^ain. 

Rambler. 

Jolt (J51t), V.t To shake with sudden Jerks, 
as in a carriage on rough ground, or on a 
high-trotting horse. 

Is it not very unhappy that Lysander must be at- 
tacked and applauded in a wood, and CorinoKjolted 
and commenaed in a stage-coach f Tatter. 

Jolt (J51t), n. A shock or shake by a sudden 
Jerk, as in a carriage. 

The first jolt had like to have shaken roe out. but 
afterwards the motion was easy. Swift. 

Joltor (JOlt'dr), n. One who or that which 
Jolts. 

Jbltorlioad, Jcatbeada^lt'dr-hed, J51tliedX 
fiw A head disproportionately large; hence, 
a donee; a blockhead. 

He must then have . . . had ejoUkead. and so 
there would not have been body and blood enough 
to supply his brain with spirits. Grew. 

Fie on thee,Jeltkeadl thou canst not read. Skak. 

Joltingly C|51t'ing-liX adv. In a Jolting man- 
ner; so as to Jolt or shake. 

JombrOtt e.t To Jumble. Chaucer. 
JonatluUl (Jon'a-tlian), ii. [From Jonathan 
Trumbull, an important actor In the revolu- 
tionaiy stru^le in America. At an early 
period of the war when a consultation was 


held during a serious crisis Washington re- 
marked, *We must consult brother Jona- 
than,' Trumbull being then governor of Con- 
nectiout. This was done, and Trumbull's 
services were of the highest value. When 
difflculties afterwards arose IVashington’s 
saying was frequently repeated, and at last 
became quite proverbial.] A sportive col- 
lective name for the inhabitants of the 
United States, as John BiUl is for Eng- 
lishmen: somotlnies also applied to an indi- 
vidual as a specimen of the class; as, he is 
a regular Jonathan. 

Jon^er (Jong'gl-6r), n. [Fr. Jongleur.'i A 
Juggler: a jester. MUman. [Rare.] 
JoVlerle,t n. Idle talk. Cimucer. See 
JANOLE. 

JonoulL Jonqullle (JonIcwilX a. [Fr. Jon- 
uuiue; It. giunehiglia, dim. formed from L. 
juncua, a rush, from the colour and form of 
the plant. ] A plant of the genus Narcissus, 
the N. JonquiUa, nat. order Amaryllid- 



Jonqnil {Narcissus yonquilla). 

ace», one of the sweetest and most elegant 
of its famiW : called sometimes the Rush- 
leaved Daffodil. The sweet-scented Jon- 
quil (N. oaoTua), a native of the south of 
Europe, is also on ornament of our borders. 
Perfumed water is made from the flowers. 

Jook, v.i. See JouK. 

Jookery, Jookerle (Juk'ri), n. [See Jovk. ] 
Trickery; Jugglery. [Scotch.] 

I was so displeased by ihtjookerie of the bailie that 
we had no correspondence on public aflairt till long 
after. Gait. 

Jookery-pawkery, Jookerle-pawkerle 

(Jqk'ri-pak'ri), 11 . [Probably from i<m*, and 
0. Sc. pauk, an art or wile. See Pawkis.] 
Trickery; pawky cunning; hypocrisy. 
[Scotch.] 

Joram (Jd'ram), n. Same as Jorum. 

Jordan, Jordan (jor'<lRn, joriden), 11 . [Ori- 
ginally a vessel in which a pilgrim brought 
homo water from the JordUin.] l.t A kind 
of pot or vessel formerly used by alchemists, 
in shape not unliko a soda-water bottle, only 
that the neck was wider. Choweer,— 2. A 
chamber-pot. 

Jorum (Jo'mm), n. [Perhaps a corruption 
ofjonfan.] A colloquial term for a bowl or 
drinking vessel with liquor in it. 

Joseph (J5'zef), n. [Probably in allosion to 
Joseph* a coat of many colours.] A riding 
coat or habit for women, with buttons down 
to the skirts, formerly much in use. 

Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon 
a l>ank of flowers, dressed in a %fccnjosefik. 

GoldsnUtk. 

JOBO Q5'sd), n. A small fish of the gudgeon 
kind. 

JOEBa^t interj. [Probably from hot and Fr. 
M,Uther.] Come hither I Chaucer. 

JOBB-BUdk (Jos^stik), n. [Chinese Joaa, a 
deity, and £. stick.] In China, a small reed 
covei^ with the dust of odoriferous woods, 
and burned before an idol. 

Jostle (Josl). v.t pret A pp. Jostled; ppr. 
filing. [A dim. from Joust See JoUST.] 
To push against ; to crowd against so as to 
render unsteady; to elbow; to hustle. • Yon 
who are Jostled in the crowd of this world.' 
Thackeray. 

Jostle (Josl), v.i. To hustle; to shove 
about as in a crowd. 

Theirs was no common party race, 

yosUistg by dark intr^e for place. Sir tV. Scott. 

Jot (Jot), n. [From idta, the smallest letter 
in the Greek alphabet See IOTA. 1 An iota: 
a point; a tittle; the least quantity assign- 
able. * No Jot he moved.’ Meats. 

Till heaven and earth pass, one fkd® 

shall in no wise past from the law, till all be fulfilled. 

Mat. V. tS. 

Neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. Shak, 
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Jot (jot), v.i. pret. A pp. jotted; ppr. joUitif;. 
To Bot down; to make a memorandum of. 
Jotter QoV^t), n. 1. One who makes notes 
or memoi'aiiua.— 2. The book in which notes 
or memoranda are made. 

Jotting (Jot'ing). n. A mem- ^ 

orandiim. 4-^ 

Jongs (Jusz). n. [LJugiim, ;;i W 

A yoke.] An instrument of i I 
punishment formerly used ||| K 
in iScotland, consisting of w 

an iron collar which sur- |ji 11 

rounded the neck of the 
criminal, and wa.s fastened 
to a wall or tree by an iron 
chain. ('tyg Vi 

Joulssance t (zhd’is'ans), 71. tf 1lrir4 

[Fr. jouiiutance.] Knjoy- II mM 

inent; Joy; mirth. Spemer. M .'.'jjl/ 

Jouk, Jook (Jbk), v.i. [A IV Jmiar 
form of dttek, to bend the 
head rapidly; or allied to 
fr. zucken^ to shrink, in order \ . ■ * 

to avoid a blow.] To bend 
down or incline the body Jougs. 
forwards with a quick mo- 
tion in order to avoid a stroke or any in- 
jury; to double or turn, as a hare; to dodge. 
[Scotch.] 

1 jptti beneath Misfortune's blows 

As weel's T may. Bums. 

Jounce t (jouns). v.t [See JAUNT.] To 
jolt; to shake, especially by rough riding. 
Jounce f (Jouns). 7). A jolt; a shake. 
Journal (j^r'nal), ti. [Kr, from L. dttir- 
rtalie, diurnal, from dies, a day.] 1. A diary; 
an account of daily transactions and events, 
or the book containing such account; any 
record of a series of transactions; as. (a) 
in book-keeping, a book in which every par- 
ticular article or charge is fairly entered 
under each day's date, or in groups at longer 
periods. (b)A^auf. a daily register of the ship's 
course ami distance, the winds, weather, and 
other occurrences, fc) A newspaper or other 
periodical published daily; any publication 
issued at successive periods as materials 
accumulate, as a publication containing an 
account of inventions, discoveries, and im- 
provements in arts and sciences, the trans- 
actions of a learned society, or the like. 
(d) In mininif, a record of the strata passed 
through ill sinking. - 2. In mack, that part I 
of shafting which rests in the bearings.— i 
3.t A day's w*ork; a journey. | 

In all thy age of ^4M4ruais thou h.i!it took, I 

Sawest thou that pair became these rites .^o well f 

B. ypusou. 

Journal t O'^r'nal). a. [See the noun. J Doily; 
q lotidian; diurnal. 

Hre twice the sun liath riiade his Journal greeting. 

Sh.tk, 

Joumfdaiy (J^r^na-la-ri). a. Dailv; diurnal. 
''YXxa joun\alary history of his adventures.' 
irar&iirfo7i. 

Journal-hook (jcr'nal-buk), ti. a book for 
making daily records. 

Journal-box (jbr'ual-boks), ti. in meeh, 
the box on which the journal of a shaft, 
axle, or pin bears and moves. It is made 
in two or more parts for convenience in 
opening and adjusting it. 
Joumall8m(j^r^nal-i/m),7i. l.Thc keeping of 
a journal. —2. The trade or occupation of pub- 
lishing, writing in, or conducting a journal; 
the influence exerted by public journals. 
Journalist (j^Fnal-ist), 71. 1. The writer of 
a journal or diary.— 2. The conductor of or 
writer in a public journal; a newspaper 
editor, correspondent, critic, or reporter. 
Journalistic (jdr-nal-ist'ik), a. Pertaining 
to journals or newspapers, or to journalism; 
IIS, Jounialisfic literature. 

Journalize (j^r'naMz), v.t pret. A pp. jotir- 
nalized; ppr. jonmalizing. To enter in a 
journal an account of, as daily transactions; 
to give the form of a Journal to. 

He kept his journal very diligently, but then what 
was there to Journalizef yohnxon. 

Journalize (ji^i^nal-lz), v.i. To contribute to 
writing or aid in cnntlucting a journal; as, 
he Is engaged in journalizing. 

Joumee,t n. a nay's journey; a day's work. 
Chancer. 

Journey ( j^r'ni ), n. f Fr. jourvUe, a day, a 
tlay’s work, a days Journey, from L. diumtu, I 
daily, from dies, a day.] l.t The work or 
travel of a day. —2. Travel from one place 
to another; passage; as, a journey from 
i/ondon to Paris, or to Rome; a week's 
putney. 'A long journey from the upper 
regions.' Dumet 

Journey (J^r^nlb v.i. To travel from place 
to place; to pass from home to a distance. 


Abmin jpumeyedt going on still toward the south, j the ( 

Gen. xii. 9. | j^i 

Joumey-batedt (j^r'ui-bat-ed), a. Fatigued jowl 
or woiTi out with a journey. Shak. j 

Joumeyer(j6r'ni-er), 71. one who journeys. ! - . 

Joumesrman (jdr'nl-man), n. Strictly, a 1 
man hired to work by the day; but in fact, I 
any mechanic or workman who has served dowi 
his apprenticeship, and is so supposed to 
have learned his special occupation. dow 

Joumey-weigbt (J^r'ni-watl n. A term J'"® 
applied at the mint to the weight of certain 
parcels of coin, which were probably con- ^ 
sidered formerly as a day's work. The 
jounioy-weight of gold is 16 troy lbs., which 
is coined Into 701 sovereigns, or 1402 half- J*/ J 
sovereigns A journey-weight of silver 
weighs 00 lbs. troy, and is coined into 702 
crowns, or 1584 half crowns, or 3000 shillings, J 

or 7020 sixpences ff*®; 

Journey-work (jOFni-w^rk). n. Work done 
for hire by a mechanic in his proper occu- 
pation. . 

Joust ( jdst), 71. [O. Fr. juste, jouste, joste, 
jousting. See the verb.] A mock encounter ^ 
on horseback; a combat for sport or for 
exercise, in which the combatants pushed 
with lances and struck with swords, man to 
man, in mock tight; a tilt; one of the exer- - 7/i 
cises at tournaments Written also Just Syn. 

It was a court of Jousts and mimes, exuli 

Where every courtier tried at rhymes. Byron. ture, 

Joust (jdst), V. i. [O* Fr. juster, jousterjoster, ity, 1 
to tilt ; It. giustare, from L. juxta, near to, JOY (J 
nigh.] 1. To engage in mock tight on horse- *J^ 
back ; to tilt. I w 

All who .since. Kiptueed or infidel, • f, 

yousttd in Aspramoiit and Montalban. Afilton. vOy U 

2. To push; to drive; to jostle. Written also 

Jouster (jbat'^r), 71. One who jousts or takes _ 
part 111 a joust. t.f i 

Joustl^-belxnet ( jbst'ing-hel-met), ti. A 
wide, large helmet, made to cover the head ‘ 

and neck, and rest upon the shoulders of 
the knight, used in jousts and tournaments. 

It was decorated with the orlo displaying 
his colours and his crest above that. 

Joys (jdv), ti. [L. Jwis, genit. of Jupiter, Or. V®*®! 
Zeus.] \. The chief divinity of the Romans; 
Jupiter.— 2. The planet Jupiter. * 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above 
I Why ym*s siitelliirs arc less than yot^f. Po/r. shouk 

I 3. The air or atmosphere, or the god of the F 

air. G 

It 

And yozft descends in showers of kindly rain. " 

Dry den. - 

4 1 In alchemy, the metal tin. # 

Jovial (J6'vi-al), a. (L.L. Jovialis, from 
Jujnter, Jovis, Jupiter, lliis planet was JOym 
believed to make those born under it of a 
Jovial temperament. ] 1. Under the influence 
of Jupiter, the planet. It hai 

The fixed stars are astrologically differenced by the Sad 

planets, and esteemed Martial or according flyw 

to the colours whereby they answer these planets. - * 

r Browns. lOtiv 

2 f In alchemy, of or pertaining to tin. •• JoyAl 

3. Gay; merry ; joyous ; Jolly; as, a jovial “***5 ^ 

youth; a jovial throng. Nev 

Be bright and Jovial among your guests. Shak. JOjfftl 
His odes are some of them ymnegyrical, othen being 
moral, the rest Jovial or bacchanalian, Drydtn. Joyl6f 

Syn. Merry, joyous, gay, festive, mirthful, want! 
gleeful. With K 

Joviallst (Jd'vi-at-ist), ti. One who lives a .. . 
jiwial life. Jii® ® 

JOYiallty (Jo- vi-al'i-ti), ti. The state or -5® £ 
quality of being jovial; moniment; festivity. 

The first day vapours away in tobacco, feasts, and hjoyi 
other JovialUy. Sir T. Herbort. JoylOl 

Jovially (jO'vi-al-li)^ adv. in a jovial man- ner ; ' 
nt r ; merrily ; gaily ; with noisy mirth. JoylOl 
Jovlalnezs (JO^vi-al-nes), 71. Joviality; Joyles 
noisy mirth ; gaiety. Joyou 

Jovlalty (]d'vi-al-tr), n. Joviality. Fr. jo 

JOYiceutnO (Jd-vi-sen'trik), a. In astron. diwn, 
having relation to Jupiter as a centre. rev. 

JOYlXIUUllflt (J6-vin^*an-ist\ n. EeeUs, whi 
a follower of Jovinian, a monk of the fifth ts goQ 


the cheek, the Jaw.1 The cheek.— CAeeit by 
jowl, with the cheeks close together. 

Jowlt (JOl), V. t To Jole; to dash; to throw. 
How the kMLveJetvls it to the ground. Shak. 

Jowlopped (jouTopt), a. In her, same as 
Jellopea, 


Jowler Q6r6r), n. [From having thick 
jotols.] A hunting dog, beagle or other dog. 
Jowter (Jou'tdr), n. [A corruption of joltcr.] 
One who carries flsh about the country on 
horseback for sale; a fish-hawker; a oadger. 
Joy ( jol), n. [O.Fr. joue, joie, goie, Fr. jaie. 
It. gioja, from L. gaudium^ Joy, gavdete, to 
rejoice.] 1. The passion or emotion excited 
by the acquisition or expectation of good ; 
that excitement of pleasurable feelings 
which is caused by success, good fortune, 
the gratifleation of desire or some good pos- 
sessed, or by a rational prospect of possess- 
ing what we love or desire; gladness; exul- 
tation; exhilaration of spirits. 

yoy U a delight of the mind, from the considera- 
tion of the present or assured approaching possession 
of a good. Locke. 

2. The cause of Joy or happiness. 

For ye are our glory and Joy. i Thea. ii. 20. 

A thing of beauty is e,Joy for ever. Keats. 

- Hilarity, Joy. See under Hilarity.— 
Syn. Gladness, pleasure, delight, happiness, 
exultation, transport, felicity, ecstasy, rap- 
ture, bliss, gaiety, mirth, meiriment, festiv- 
ity, hilarity. 

Joy (joi), v.i. To rejoice; to bo glad; to exult. 

* Joying to feci herself alive.’ Tennyson. 

I wiAlJcy in the God of my salvation. Htb. iii iS. 


Joy (Joi). v.t 1. To give joy to; to gladden; 
to exhilarate. 

Neither pleasure's art can /r^ my spirits. Shak. 
My stiiil was Joyea in vain. Poje. 

2.t To enjoy; to have or possess with plea- 
sure, or to have pleasure in the possession 
of. 8eo Knjoy. 

And let her Joy her raven -colour'd love. Shak. 
Who might have lived and Joyed immortal bliss. 

AliBon. 

Joyuce (Joi'ans), n. [O.Fr. joiant. Joyful.] 
Gaiety; festivity; enjoyment; happiness; 
delight. 

Is it a matter of Joyame to those wi.se and sober 
personages that the government which reared and 
nurtured them to all tlieir wisdom and sobriety . . . 
should be now extinct? Landor, 

For like a god thou art, and on thy way 
Of glory sheddest, with benignant ray, 

Beauty, and life, wnAjoyance from above. 

Southey. 

Joy-bellB (Joil>elzX n. pi. Bells rung on a 
festive occasion. 

JoylUl ( JoFfyl), a. Full of Joy ; very glad ; 
exulting. 

My soul shall be Jeyful in my Cod. Is. Ixi. 10. 

It has sometimes tjf before the cause of joy. 

Sad for their loss, but Joyful efour life. Pope. 

8yn. Merry, lively, blithe, gleeful, gay, 
festive. Joyous, happy, blissful, exulting. 
JoyftlllY ( JoiTpl-li), adv. In a Joyful man- 
ner; with Joy; gladly. 

Never did men more Jojgfui(y obey, Dryden. 

Jojrftilnezz (Joi'fpl-nes), n. The state of 
being Joyful; great gladness; Joy. 

Joyless (JoHeiX e. 1- Destitute of Joy; 
wanting Joy. 

With downcast eyes the Joyless victor sat. Dryden. 

It is sometimes followed by qA 'Joylese of 
the grove.* Dryden.— -2. Giving no Joy or 
pleasure. 

A Joyless, dismal, black, and sorrowful Issue. Shak. 

Joylessly (Jolles-ux ode. In a Joyless man- 
ner; without Joy. 

Joylessness (Jorles-nes), n. state of being 


living no joy or 


Joylessness (Jorles-nes), n. state of being 


Joyless. 

Joyous [O.Fr. jcyoue, joiems; 

Fr. jcyeux; from L. gaudiosue, from pan- 
dium, Joy.} 1. Glad; gay; tnerry; Joyful. 

yoytms the birds; fresh gales and gentle airs 
whispered it to the woods. MUton. 

It sometimes has q/ before the cause of Joy. 

And Joyous 0/ out conquest early won. Dryden. 
2. Giving Joy. 

Kach object of i\ie Joyous scene around 
Vernal ciellght inspires. y. IParton. 

Syn. Merry, lively, blithe, gleeful, gay, glad, 
mirthful, sportive, festive. Joyful, happy, 
blissful, charming, delightful. 

Joyous^ (Joi'us-il), adv. In a Joyous man- 
ner; with Joy or gladness. 

Joyouanoss (Jol^s-nes), n. The state of 
being Joyous. 

Jubt UttbX n. A bottle or vessel of some 
kind; s Jug. 


JOYlnuuilst (J6-vin^i*an-ist), n. Eedee. 
a follower of Jovinian, a monk of the fifth 
century, who denied the virginity of Mary. 

Jovis. tn. [SeeJovs ] Jupiter. ChoAuser. 

Jo^t (J^Yi)» a. Jovial; gay. *I thought I 
might be Beau. A FI. 

Jow ( Jou), V. I. (Imitative. 1 To move from 
side to side; to toll as a bell [Scotch. ] 

Jow (Jou), v.t To move; to toll; to ring.. 
[Scotch.] 

Jowar dd'kr), n. In the East Indies, the 
name given to the Indian millet {Sorghum 
vulgare). 

Jowsles.t n. pi Jewels. Chaucer, 

Jowl (JAl). 71. [A word appearing also in the 
forms jcie, jou, ehowl; from A. Sax. ceole, 


A bottle or vessel of some 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; mb, met, hAr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tube, tub, bgll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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JUDICATIVE 


JuBa Qft'baX a mane.) In zool, the 

long thick-iet hain which adorn the neck« 
cheat, or spine of certain quadrupeds. 
JuBssa n. A genus of palms con- 

tainhig only one species, the coquito (which 

JuBeMCJfl'be), n. A term applied, especially 
in France, to the rood-loft or ^lery in a 
cathedral or church at or over the entrance 
to the choir, from the custom of pronounc- 
ing the words ju6s Damine benedieere from 
it in the service before certain lessons, which 
were sometimes chanted there. The name 
was also applied to the ambo. 

JuBilant (Ju'bi-lant), a. [L. Jvhilans. See 
JUBILEB.) Uttering songs of triumph; re- 
joicing; shouting or singing with joy. 

While the bright pomp ascended JubilanL Milt&n, 
The night-birds all that hour were stiii, 

But now they are Jubiiant anew. Coleridge. 

Jubllart'(Ju1[)il-dr), a. Relating to or hav- 
ing the character of a jubilee. 

The tenth compleat yeare of our Constantine 
(James I.) deserves to be soiemne and jubilar. 

Bp. Halt. 

JttBilate O^'^I'la'te), n. [L., second pens, 
pi imper. otjttbilo, to rejoice, to sing.) The 
third Sunday after Easter: so called because 
ill the primitive church divine service was 
commenced with the words of the sixty-sixth 
Psalm: 'JvhHaU Deo, omuos terras '—-'Sing 
to the Lord, all ye lands.' 

JuBilation (ju-bi-la'shon), n. [Fr., from L. 
jubilatio. SeoJUBlLBB.) The act of declar- 
ing triumph; a rejoicing ; a triumph; exul- 
tation. 

JuBllee (jtl1i>l-lS), n. [Fr. jxthiU; 'L.juhilcBuHt 
jubilee, from Heb. y6hU, tlie blast of a 
trumpet, and hence the sabbatical year an- 
nounced by the sound of the trumpet.) 

1. Among the Jews, every fiftieth year, be- 
ing the year following the revolution of 
seven weeks of years, at whicli time all the 
slaves were liberated, and all lands which 
had been alienated during the whole period 
reverted to their former owners. This was 
a time of great rejoicing. Hence —2. A sea- 
son of great public joy and festivity; any 
occasion of rejoicing or joy. 

Joy was then a masculine and a severe thing ; the 
recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing, jubilee 
of reason. South. 

a A church solemnity or ceremony cele- 
brated at Borne at stated intervals, origi- 
nally of a hundred years, but now of twenty- 
five, in which the pope grants plenary in- 
dulgence to sinners, or to as many as visit 
the churches of 8t. Peter and Bt. Paul at 
Rome. The indulgence is now also obtain- 
able by attending the stations in villages to 
which later pontiffs have conceded the in- 

a ' ' nee in lieu of going to the Eternal City 

JUGUndity (jd-kund'i-ti), n. [L. iucunditas, 
from jucunaiis, sweet, pleasant.) Pleasant- 
ness; agreeablenoss. 

Judaic, Judaloal Qu-da'ik, jC-daak-al), a. 
[L. Judaieuz, from Judeea.] Pertaining to 
the Je^vs 

Judaloaliy (J^-dft'ik-al-lf), adv. After the 
Jewish manner. * Celebrating their Easter 
JudaieMy.* Milton. 

Judalam (jh'd&-i£m),n. [Fr. judaisme, from 
Judah,] 1. The religious doctrines and 
rites of the Jews, as endoiued in the laws of 
Mosea— 2. Conformity to the Jewish rites 
and ceremonies. ^ ^ ^ 

Judaist (ja'dk-ist), n. An adherent to Ju- 
daism. 

Ju^atlO (jQ-da-ist'ik), a. Relating or per- 
taining to Judaism. 

Judadsation (jfi'd&-lz-ft'^shon), n. The act 
of judaiaing; a conforming to the Jewish 
religion or ritual . ^ ^ 

Jttdalia (J11'd&-Iz), v.i. pret. A pp. judawd; 
ppr. iudaiBing, [Fr. jtidnissr, from JuddhA 
1. To conform to the religious doctrines and 
rites of the Jews; to affect the manners or 
customs of the Jewa 

They . . . prevailed on the^CalatlaM tojuda^e 
so far as to observe the rites of Moses in various in- 
stances. Milner, 

2. To reason or interpret like a Jew. 

JadalM aa'd&-h), v,t. To bring into con- 
formity with the manners, customa or rites 
of the Jews ; as, to judaUo the Christian 
Sabbath. ^ ^ ^ 

JudfflBer (ia'd&-!s-«r), n. l. One who con- 
forms to the religion, customs, manners, 
Ao., of the Jews. —2. One who reasons or 
Interprets like a Jew. . ... 

Judas (Jff'das), n. [After the false apostle.] 

1. A treacherous pi^rson; one who betrays 


under the semblance of friendship.— 2. A 
small trap in a door; a judas-hole. 

There was m, Judas, or small trap, open in the door 
itself. sata. 

Judas-coloured (jd^das-kuUrd), a. Red; 
applied to hair, from the notion that Judas 
had red hair. 

There's treachery in that yudas •coloured beard, 

• . . Dryden. 

Judas-hole Ou'das-hCl), n. A small trap or 
hole in a door made for peeping into a 
chamber without the knowledge of those 
within it; a judas. 

lie knew the world as he had seen it through 
Judas-holes, cliiefly in iu foulness and impurity. 

_ , c. Readf. 

Judaj^ (ju'daa-U), adv. Treacherously. 


TyndaU. 

Judas-tree (jaMas-ird), n. 


Judas-tree (jCMas-lrd), n. A plant of the 
genus Cercis (the C. Siliguaatrum), remark- 
able fur the beauty of its rose-coloured 
flowers. It derives its name from a tradi- 
tion that Judas hanged himself on it. It 
belongs to the nat. order Legumiiiosie and 
sub-order Cassalpineso. 

JudCOCk (jud^kok), n. A small snipe, Gallir 
nago gallinula. Called also Jack-sfiipe. 
Judean (jd-ds^an). n. A native or inhabit- 
ant of J udea. 

Judean (jfl-de'an), a. Relating to Judea. 
Judge (jnj), n. [Fr. juge; It. ffiudiee; L. ju- 
dex, judieis, a Judge, from jus, juris, law 
or right, and dico, to pronounce.) 1. A civil 
officer invested with power to hear and dc- 
termino causes, civil and criminal, and to 
administer justice between parties in courts 
held for the purpose. 

yudges ought to remember that their office is Jus 
dicere. not /us dare i to interpret law, and not to 
make law or give law. Bacon. 

2. One who has skill to decide on the merits 
of a question or on the value of anything; 
one who can discern truth and propriety ; a 
critic ; a connoisseur. 

A m.'in who is no Judge of law, may be a good 
Judge of poetry or eloquence, or of the merits of a 
painting. DrycUn. 

3. In Jewish hist, a chief magistrate with 
civil and military powers. The Israelites 
were governed by judges more than 3(X) 
yeara, and the history of their transactions 
is called the Book of Judges. Hence - 

4. pi. The name of the seventh book of the 
Old Testament. 

Judge (Juj), v.i. pret. A pp. judged; ppr. 
judging. [Ft. juger, L. judico, to judge. See 
the noun.) 1. To hear and determine, as in 
causes oil trial; to pass sentence; as, ho was 
present on the bench but could not judge 
in the case. 

The Lord Judge between me and thee. Gen. xvi. $• 

2. To assume the right to pass judgment 
upon uny matter; to sit in judgment. 

It is not ours to judge-.^far less condemn. Byron, 

3. To compare facts, ideas, or propositions, 
and porceivo their agreement or disagree- 
ment, and thus to distinguish truth from 
falsehood; to form an opinion; to determine; 
to distinguish. 

yudge not according to the appearance. Jn. vii. 34. 

Judge (juj), v.t. 1 . To hear and determine 
authoritatively, as a ease or controversy 
between parties; to examine Into and de- 
cide. 

Everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Judge the strife. 

Milton. 

2. To examine and pass sentence on; to try. 

God shall Judge the righteous and the wicked. 

' ^ Eccl. Ill, n. 

8. To arrogate Judicial authority over; to 
assume the right to pass judgment upon; 
to pass severe sentence upon; to be censo- 
rious towards 

Judge not, that ye be not Judged. Mat. vU. t. 

4. To esteem; to think; to reckon. 

If ye have Judged xnt to be faithful to the Lord. 

Acts xvi. le. 

JudgC-ftdTOCgitO (Jnj-ad'vd-kat), n. See Ad- 
VOCATB. , . 

Judgcmcilt (juj'ment), n. Same as Judg- 
ment, 

JUd^ (Juj'4r), n. One who judges or 
passes sentence. 

JUdgeslllp (juj'ship), n. The office of a 

Jud^ilgly (juj^'ing-li), udv. In the manner 
of a judge; judiciously. 

He declaret that thh work neither his own minis- 
ters nor any else can discerningly enough or 
ingfy perform. Mitten. 

Judgment (juj^inentx n, [Fr, jugomont] 
iTlIie act of Jud^ng: (a) the act or process 
of the mind, in comparing its ideas» to 


find their agreement or disagreement and 
to ascertain truth ; (6) the process of exam- 
ining facts and arguments to ascertain pro- 
priety and justice ; (e) the process of exam- 
ining the relations between one proposition 
and another ; (d) the administration of jus- 
tice and the passing of sentence. * A Daniel 
come to judgment/ Shak, —2. The act or 
faculty or judging truly, wisely, or skilfully; 
good sense ; discernment ; understanding. 
You have good Judgment in horsemanship. Shak. 

3. The faculty of the mind by which man is 
enabled to compare ideas and ascertain the 
relations of terms and propositions; inlogie, 
the second of the three logical operations 
of the mind, it consists in comparing tom- 
I ther two of the simple notions which are tiie 
I subjects of simple apprehension, and pro- 
nouncing that they agree or disagree with 
each other. Hence judgment is either af- 
flrmative or negative, and tlie subjects of 
judgment are propositions which are ex- 
pressions of the agreement or disagreement 
of one term with another. ~4. A determina- 
tion of the mind, formed from comparing 
the relations of ideas, or the comparison of 
facts and arguments; as, in the formation of 
OUT judgments we should be careful to weigh 
and compare all the facts connected with 
the subject. Specifically, in logic, an affirma- 
tion of some kind or other, Msnow is white, 
man is mortal; the contrast to judgment is 
a mere notion, as white, mortality,— b. In 
law, the sentence or doom pronounced in 
any cause, civil or criminal, by the judge 
or court by which it is tried. -—6. Opmion; 
notion; manner of thinking about some- 
thing. 

She. in my Judgment, was as fair as you. Shak, 

7. A calamity regarded as inflicted by God 
for the punishment of sinners. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitableness, 
than to interpret afflictions as punishments soiO Judg- 
ments: it aggravates the evil to him who suffers, 
when he locks upon himself as the mark of divine 
vengeance. Addison. 

8. In Strip, divine dispensations or govern- 
ment ; statutes or coininandments of God. 
How unsearchable are his Judgments. Rom. xi. 33. 

9. The final trial of the human race, when 
God will decide the fate of every individual, 
and award sentence according to Justice. 

He hath reserved . . . unto the Judgmsptt of tho 
great day. Jude 6. 

One that before the tudgmettt carries poor souls 
to hell. Shak. 

— Judgment of Ood, a term formerly applied 
to extraordinary trials of secret crimes, as 
by anns and single combat, by ordeal, or 
hot ploughshares, Ac.; it being imagined 
that God would work miracles to vindicate 
innocence. — Syn. Decision, verdict, sen- 
tence. award, estimate, notion, opinion, 
belief, conclusion, discrimination, penetra- 
tion, discernment, understanding, sagacity, 
intelligence. 

Judgment-day (Juj'ment-da), n. In theol 
the last day, or day when final judgment 
will be pronounced on the subjects of God's 
moral government. 

Judgment-deBt (juj'ment-det), n. In law, 
a debt secured to the creditor by a judge's 
order, and in respect of which he can at any 
time attach the debtor’s goods and chattels. 
Such debts have the preference of being paid 
in full, 08 compared with simple contract 
debts. 

Judgment-Ball (iuj^ment-haix n. The hall 
I where courts are neld. 

Judgment-like (juj'ment-llk), a. A term 
ap^ed to anything supposed to betoken 
divine judgment or displeasure. [Scotch. ] 

It would have been a Judgmepit-like thing, had a 
bairn of Doctor Pringle's been sacrificed to Moloch, 
like the victims of prelatic idolatry. Galt. 

Judgment-seat Guj'ment-set), n. The seat 
or bench on which Judges sit in court ; a 
court; a tribunal 

We shall all stand before the Judgment-seated Christ. 

Kom. xiv. 10. 

Judlca (jfi'di-ka), n. [2d sing, imperat. 
mood or L. judico, to judge.) The fifth 
Sunday of Lent : so named uecause in the 
primitive church the services of the day 
were begun with the opening words of the 
forty-third Fsalm: *Judiea me, Domlne'— 

* Judge me, O Lord.* 

JudloaBle U A'dl-ka-bl), a. Capable of being 
tried or decided. 

Pride Is soon discemable, but not easily /MAimMr. 

yer. Tcylor, 

Judicative (]fi'dik-&t-iv), a. Having power 
to judge. *The former ia but an act of the 
tudicative faculty.* Hammoiul. 
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JwUoatory (JuMtk-a-to-ri), a. [L, judieato- 
Hua, from judieo, to JuiIm, judex, judieiSj a 
Judge.] Pertaining to the passing of judg- 
ment; belonging to the administration of 
Justice; dispensing Justice. 

He who had power to admonish, had also power 
to reject in an authoritative oxjtidicatory way. 

Bp. Hull. 

Judicatory (iu'dik-a-to-ri), n. 1. A court of 
Justice; a tribunal. —2. Administration of 
Justice. * The supreme court of judicatory* 
Clarendon. 

Judicature (ju'dik-a-tCr), n. [Fr.] 1. The 
power of distributing Justice by legal trial 
and determination. A court of judicature 
is a court invested with powers to admin- 
ister Justice between man and man.— 2. A 
court of Justice; a Judicatory. -3. t Legality; 
lawfulness, as constituted by statute or 
enactment. 

Our Saviour disputes not here the judlralurf, for 
that was not his ottice, but tlie morality, of divorce. 

AiiltoH. 

4. Extent of Jurisiliction of a Judge or court. 
Judicial (jU'di'shal), a. Lli. judieialis, from 
Judicium, Judgment ] 1. Pertaining or ap- 
propriate to courts of Justice or to a Judge 
thereof; as, judicial power.— 2. Practisotl or 
employed in tlie administration of Justice ; 
as, judicial proceedings. — 3. Proceeding 
from, issued or ordered liy, a court of Jus- 
tice; judicial determination; a judicial 
writ; ajtKutfiaf sale. -4. Inflicted as apenalty 
or in Judgment; as, judicial punishment. 

Why then should he . . . attempt to throw dis- 
honourable imputations nn an Illustrious name, and 
to apologize for a judicial muriler f Macaulay. 

5. Enacted by statute or established by con- 
stituted authority. 

it was not a moral, but a Judicial law, and so w.is 
abrogated ; . . . which law the ministry of Christ 
came not to deal with. Milton. 

0. A term often coupled with astrology as 
giving Judgments regarding future events. 
See AsTKOLOOY.— 7.t Juilicmus. 

Her brains a ouiver of jests, and she does dart 
them abroad with that sweet, loose, an^udirial 
action. B. yontoH. 

- Judicial factor, in Scots law, a factor or 
administrator appointed by the Court of 
Session (sometimes by the sheriffX on special 
application by petition, setting fortn the 
circumstances which render the appoint- 
ment necessary. Such factors are usually 
appointed in cases where a father ha.% died 
without a settleinont, leaving his children 
in pupillarity, and also where a party has be- 
come incapable of managing his own affairs. 

Judicial separation. See Sefaratios. 
JaaidaUy (ju-di'shal-li), ado. In a Judicial 
manner; In the forms of legal Justice; as, a 
sentence Judicially declared. 

Judldaiy ijfl-di'shi'a ri), a. [L judiciarius, 
from judicium, jmlgment.] 1. Pertaining 
to the courts of judicature or legal tribu- 
nals; Judicial. * Judiciary proceeding.* 
Bp. Bur net.-- 2. Pertaining to the predic- 
tion of future events. * Judiciary astro- 
logy.* Hakewill. Sue JUDICIAL, 6. 
Judidary (Ju-drshi-a-ri), n. That branch 
of government which is concerned in the 
trial and determination of controversies be- 
tween parties and of criminal prosecutions; 
the system of courts of Justice in a govern- 
ment; the Judges taken collectively. 
JudidOUB (JQ-dPshus), a. [Fr. judieieux, 
from L. j udidu rn, J udgment. ] 1 . According 
to sound Judgment; adapted to obtain a 

S ood end by the best means; well cousi- 
ered : said of things ; as. nothing is more 
important to success in the world than a 
judiciuus application of time, unless it may 
be A judicious expenditure of money. - • 
2. Acting according to sound ludment; 
possessing sound Judgment; directed by 
reason and wisdom : said of persons ; as, a 
judicioue magistrate ; a judicious historian. 
3.t Relating to a court or the administra- 
tion of Justice ; Judicial. 

Ills last offences to us 
Shall hAieJudictous hearing. SAaA. 

Stst. Prudent, rational, wise, discreet, in- 
telligent, skilful, discerning, sagadoiui. 
JudldOUBly (j&'dfshus-li), adv. In a Judi- 
ciooB manner; with good Judgment; with 
discretion or wisdom; skilfully. 

Longinus has jrW/ri'aMx^ preferred the sublime 

J 'cnius that sotnetimes errs, to the middling or indif- 
erent one, which makes few faults, but seldom rises 
to excellence. IJrydcn. 

JiUliClOllfflieBS (ifl-dPshns-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of lieing judicious, or of acting or being 
according to sound Judgment. 

Jullbr (Jnf'fdr), n. In carp, an old name 
for a piece of timber 4 or 5 Inches square. 


n. [Origin doubtful. Perhaps same 
word as 0.£./uo, a Jug. Wedgwood with 
some probability adduces another origin, 
from Jug or Judge, an old familiar form of 
Joan or Jenny, the name being Jocularly 
given to the vessel, like jack, blaek-ja<dc.] 

1. A vessel, usually made of earthenware, 
metal, or glass, of various sizes and shapes, 
and generally provided with a handle or 
oar, used for holding and conveying liquors; 
a drinking vessel; a mug; a pitcher; a ewer. 

2. A prison; a jail: often written Stone-jug. 
Gay. [Low.] 

Jug (jug), v.t prei A pp. jugged; ppr. jug- 
ging. To put in a Jim : (a) to cook by put- 
ting into a jug, and this Into boiling water; 
to stew in a Jugging can ; as, jugged hare. 
(6) To commit to jail; to imprison. [Low.] 
Jug (Jug).n. The sound fancied to resemble 
the note uttered by the nightingale and 
some other birds. 

Wet jug. Jug, jug, in grief, had such a grace. 

Gascogne. 

Jug (Jug), c.i. pret. A pp. jugged; ppr. jtq^- 
ging. To emit or pour forth a particular 
sound resembling this word, as certain birds 
do, especially the nightingale. 

Jug (Jug), v.i. [Probablv another form of 
jute, and perhaps allied to Icel. AHika, to 
nurse or cherish.] To nestle togeUier; to 
collect in a covey like partridges: sometimes 
used as transitive with reflexive pronoun. 
Juga (jU'ga)f ti. pi. See J VQUM. 

Jugal (jugal), a. [L iugalis, pertaining to a 
yt^e, matrimonial, from L. jugum, a yoke.] 

1. t Relating to a yoke or to maniage.— 

2. Pertaining to or adjoining the cheek- 
bone; zygomatic; as, the jugal region. 

Jugata(ju-ga'ta),n.pL [L. , connected (heads), 
capita being understood.] In nn mis. two 
heads represented upon a medal side by 
side or Joining each other. 

Jugate (ju'gat), a. [L. jttgtim, a yoke.] In 
hot. coupled together, as the pairs of leaflets 
in compound leaves. 

Jugated (Ju*gat-cd), a. Coupled together. 
Juge,t n. A Judge. Chaucer. 

Juggernaut, Juggumaut (jug'g^r-ngt), n. 

1. The popular form of Jaganndtha, the 
famous Hindu Idol. See Jagannatha.— 

2. Anything, as an idea, custom, fashion, 
and the like, to which one either devotes 
himself or is blindly or ruthlessly sacrifleed. 

The men most likely ultimately to rise to wealth 
and fame are those who do not pUtce their friends 
and families and their own future under that awful 
yuggernaut, a strong will. Trafford, 

3. A blind or ruthless sacrifice. 

Juggle 0*ug^), c.i. pret. A pp. juggled; ppr. 
juggling. [O. Fr fogler, Fr. jongUr, It. gUh 
colare, from L. joettwr, to Jest or Joke, from 
L. jocus, a Jest] 1. To plav tricks by sleight 
of hand ; to amuse and make sport by tricks, 
which make a show of extraoruinary powers; 
to conjure.— 2. To practise artifice or impos- 
ture. 

De these juggling fiends no more believed. ShaJk. 
Juggle (jug^), V.t. To deceive by trick or 
artifice. 

Ls't possible the spells of France should juggle 
Men into such strange mystcric.sT Shak . . 

Juggle (Jug*!), n. 1. A trick by legerdemain. 
2. An imposture; a deception. 

Am I to be overawed 
lly what I cannot but know 
Is a juggle bom of the brain t Tennyson. 

Juggler (jug*l6r), n. fU. Fr. jugleor, Jogleor, 
jongleor, Ac.; Vr. Jongleur; a nasalized form 
from L. joeulator, one who Jokes. See 
JuQGLK, v.i.] One who Juggles: (a) one 
who practises or exhibits tricks by sleight 
of hand ; one who mokes sport by tricks of 
extraordinary dexterity. *As nimble jug- 
glers that deceive the eye.' Shak. (o) A 
cheat; a deceiver; a trickish fellow. 

O mel you juggler! you canker-blossom I 
You thief of love I what, have you come by night 
And stolen my love’s heart from bimf Xnak. 

JuggtereM (Jug1dr-es), n. A female who 
practises jugglery. T. Warton. 


or peito 

, legerdemain; trickery; 
imposture; dec^tlon. 

JunHngtar (Jugliiig-li), adv. In a Juggling 
or^deceptive manner. 

JuglanoaOM (Jug'lan-dg^sg-fi), n. pi. The 
walnut tribe, anat order of ezogenousplants, 
chiefly found in North America. They are 
trees with idtemate pinnate sHpnlate leaves, 
and unisexual flowers, the males in catkins, 
the feroalee in terminal clusters or loose 
racemes. Juglans and Carya are the prin- 
cipal genera. The common walnut {Jvglana 
regia) is a native of the Levant. Its seed 
is esteemed for itssweetness and wholesome 


qualitlea It abounds in a kind of oil of a 
very drying nature. J. einerea, the butter- 
nut of North America, is esteemed anthel- 
mintic and cathartic. The timber of all 
the species is valuable for cabinet-makers* 
work and similar purposes Hickory, a very 
elastic and tough kind of timber, is the 
wood of Carya alba. 8ee Hickory. 
Juglana (Juglauz), n. [L. , as if Javis glans, 
nut of Jupiter: so caUed because the walnut 
was consecrated to Jupiter.] A genus of 
trees, the walnuts. See JuoLAMDAOUi and 
Walnut. 

Jugular (ja'gO-lfir), a. [Fr. Juguiaire, L. 
jugulum, the collar-bone, the hollow part 
of the neck above the cellar-bone, from Jug, 
root otjungo, to loin.] In anat. pertaining 
to tho neck or throat— «/tiputor vein, one 
of the large trunks bv which the greater 
part of the blood that has circulated in the 
head, face, and neck is returned to the 
heart. There are two on each side, an exter- 
nal or superficial, and an Internal or deeper. 
Jugular (Jd'gu-lfir). n. 1. A Jugular vein. 
See the adjective.— 2. In ich. a member of 
the Linnicun order Jugularcs. 

Jugularea (Ju-gfl-la^rSz), n. pL A section or 
division of Ashes, the general character of 



Jugulares. 

V, Ventral fin. /. Pectoral fin. 

which is, that the ventral flnt are placed an- 
terior to the pectoral. SeeMALACOPTERYGii. 
Jugulate (ju*gu-lat), v.t. pret. A pp. jugu- 
Med; ppr. jugulating. [L. jugulo, jugula- 
turn, to cut tne throat, to kill, ftomjugulum. 
See J UGULAR, a.^ To kill by cutting the Jugu- 
lar vein; to destroy. Dr. J. Bigelow. [Rare.] 
Jugulator (Ju*gu-lat-6r), n. A cut-throat or 
murderer. [Rare.] 

Jugum (Ju'gum), n. pi. Juga (Jfl'ga). [L., a 
yoke, a pair of anything, a ridge. ] In hot. one 
of the elevated portions by widen the carpels 
of umbelliferous plants are traversed. 
JuiC6(jus),n. [0.£.>>tvs,Fr.ju«;L.ytis,broth, 
soup, Juice. Comp. Skr. yUska, broth.] The 
sap ; tho watery part of vegetables, especially 
of fruits; also, the fluid part of animal sub- 
stances. * The juice of Egypt’s gra|>e. * Shak. 

An animal whose juices are unsound can never be 
nourished. Arbrcthnol. 

Juioa (Jfls), V. f. To moisten or provide 
with Juice. 'Dry meat . . . notyutesd with 
blood.* Fuller. 

Juiceftll (Jfis'fql), a. Full of or abounding 
in Juice. 'Theyso jufes/ul were.* Drayton. 
Julceleas (Jfis'les), a. Destitute of Juice; 
dry; without moisture. 

JuldneBB (JUs'i-nes), n. The state of being 
luicvorof abounding with Juice; succulence 
in plants. 

Jui^(JflB'i),a- Abounding with iulco; moist; 
succulent. ' Each plant and jmoUot gourd.* 
MUUm. 

Jttlltf n. The month of July. Chaucer. 
JuliG,t n. See JBWisn. 

Jujube, Jujub (Jfl'Jflb), n. jEk*. jujube, a 
jujube, from L. zuyphutn; Or. myphon; 



Jiflabe {ZUiypbut vuigarie). 


Ar. gituf, the JuJube-tree.] 1. The popular 
name of Zlayphus, a genua of j^ants, nat 
order Rhamnacett. The ITuit la pulpy and 
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remblM ft imftU plum. ThB fruit of Zizy- 
vu^rit ftud if. JuJuia, natives of the 
mu Inoies, wfts formerly used In pectoral 
dft^ttoiu. but it Is now in little reputaUon. 

2. A oonfection made of gum-arabic or gela- 
tine. sweetened and flavoured so as to re- 
semble the Jubube fruit. 

f O^h), V, i. LGomp. Jug, to nestle, and 
Ft. to roost, to perch, the Walloon 

form of which Is jmM, Neither Llttrd nor 
Brachet suggests any etymology for jucher. J 
To perch, 08 birds do. 

Jukeatik), V. i. [Same word as Sc. Jouk (which 
see).] To bond or Jerk, as the head. 

Two travelled ; the one laden with oats, the 
otner with money! the tiioney*merchttnt was so proud 
of his trust that he wentJukMjr and tossing of his 

L* Estranj^^e. 

Julep Op^epX n. [Fr. iulep, Ar. jvMb, from 
Per. gvUib, roM-water.] l. A sweet drink; 
a demulcent, acidulous, or mucilaginous 
mixture. 

Here something still like Kden looks : 

Honey in woods, in brooks, it, Vaughan. 

Speclftcally— 2. In phar. a medicine com- 
posed of some proper liquor and a sirup of 
sugar, of extemporaneous preparation, serv- 
ing as a vehicle to other forms of medicine. 

3. A United States drink composed of spirit- 
uous liquor, as brandy or whisky, sugar, 
pounded ice, and a seasoning of mint. Called 
also Mint Julep. 

Julian (ju'li-an), a. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from Julius Julian calendar, 

the calendar as adjusted by Julius Crosar, 
in which the year was made to consist of 
336 days 0 hours, instead of 80.0 days. — 
J ulian epoch, the epoch of the commence- 
ment of the Julian calendar, which began 
in the forty-sixth year before Christ.— 
lian period, a period consisting of 7080 Ju- 
lian years. I’ho number 7980 is formed by 
the continual multiplication of the three 
numbers 28, 19, and 15 ; that is. of the cycle 
of the sun, the cycle of the moon, and the 
indiction. The first year of the Christian 
era had 10 for its number in the cycle of 
the sun, 2 in the cycle of the moon, and 
4 in the indictlou. Now, the only number 
less than 7980 which, on being divided suc- 
cessively by 28, 19, and 1.6, leaves the re- 
spective reiiiaiuders 10. 2, and 4, is 4714. 
Hence the first year of the Christian era 
corresponded with the year 4714 of the 
Julian period.^ Julian year, the year of 
365 days 6 hours, adopted in the Julian 
calendar, and which remained in use until 
superseded by tlie Oregoriaii year, as estab- 
lished in the reformed or Qregorian calen- 
dar. 

Julianlst (Jini-an-ist). n. Eedes. one of a 
section of the early Coptic Cliurch, who held 
the Saviour's body to be incorruptible: so 
called from JtUian of Ilallcaruassus, their 
leader: opposed to Severian. 

Julidm (ja 'li-de)f u. pi. Same as lulidas 
(which see). 

JuUform (iflli-form), a. In bot formed like 
a jiilus, amentum, or catkin. 


in the tropics; they 
olours, and 


spec! 

ranean Sea, as well 
are small fishes, with brilliant col 
have the head void of scalea One species, 
the rainbow -wrasse (J. mediterranea or 
vulgarie)z has been taken on the Cornwall 
coast Its colours are particularly brilliant, 
the back greenish-blue, the belly silver with 
lilac bands, and a beautiful play of rainbow 
colours on. the head. 

Jului (Jfi'lus), n. Same as lulua (which 
see). 

July (Jfi-IFX n. The seventh month of the 
year, durlim which the sun enters the sign 
Leo: so called from Julius, the surname of 
Caius Ciesar, who was bom in this month. 
Before that time, this month was called 
quintUUzOV t^e fifth month, according to 
the old Boman oalendgr, in which March 
was the first month of the year. 
Jiily-flOW6r(jfi-lI'fiou-4rXn. Sameas(7iBy- 
Jlower. Drayton. 

Junuurt (Jfi'milrt), n. [Fr.] The supposed 
offspring of a biul and a mare. 'Mules and 
Jumarts,* Loeko. 

Jiunldo (Jum'bl). v.t pret. dt pp.JumhUd; 
ppr. Jumbling. TO. B. Jomhre, JumIbre,Jumpr^ 
to a^tate, to snake together; akin to Jump, 
and to Dan. gwnpe, to Jolt] To mix in 
a confused mass; to put or throw together 
without order: often followed by togmor or 




^ no may observe how apt that.is toJumdU kgether 
passages of .Scripture. i.cek€. 


The revieweryyj^^f up his crotchets with specu- 
lations on the stake in the country* argument. 

Jumble Qumni)!), v. i. To meet, mix, or uSte 
in a confused manner. 

They will all meet andjnmhie together into a per- 
fect h.'irtnony. 

Jumble (Jumnbl), n. l. Confused mixture, 
mass, or collection without order; disorder; 
confusion. 

"What jupui/e here is made of eccle.siastical reven- 
ues, as if they were all alienated with equal Justice. 

2. In confectionery, a cake composer for 
"^K***, butter, and eggs, flavoured 

with lemon-peel or sweet almonds. 
Jumblement (ium'bl-ment), n. The act of 
Jumbling together or state of being Jumbled 
together; confused mixture. Hancock. 
Jumbler (Jum'bWr), n. One who Jumbles 
or mixes tnings in confusion. 

JumbUngly (Jum'bling-li), adv. In a Jum- 
bling or confused manner. 

Jumentt (Ju'ment), n. fKr., from L. ju- 
mentum, a beast of burden.] A beast of 
burden ; a beast in general. * Fitter for 
jutnenis than men to feed oil* Burton. 
Jump (Jump), v.i. [Akin Dan. gumpe, Prov. 
G. gurnpen, to jolt or jump ; Icel. goppa, to 
Jump or skip; £. Jujnble seems a kind of 
dim.] 1. To throw one's self in any direction 
by lifting the feet wholly from the ground 
and again alighting upon them; to leap; to 
spring ; to bound. 

Not the worst of the three but Jumps twelve foot 
and a half by the sqtiier. Ehak. 

2. To bo agitated or shaken; to Jolt. 

The noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the 
prancing horses, and of the Jumping ch.iriot.s. 

Nah. iii. a. j 

3. To go along: to agree; to tally; to coin- i 
cide: generally followed by with. 

In some sort it Jumps with iny humour. Shah. 

‘-To Jump at, to embrace or accept with 
eagerness; to catch at; as, 1 made him an 
offer, and he jumped at it. [Colloq. ] 

Jump (Jump), V. t. 1. To pass by a leap: to pass 
over eagerly or hastily; to skip over; to 


leap; as. to Jump a stream.- 
stake: to hazard. 


2.t To put to 


To Jump a body with a dangerous physic 
That's sure of death without it. Shah. 

3. In emUh work, to Join by a butt- weld.— 
To jump a claim, in the United States and 
Australia, to cmloavour to obtain possession 
of the claim or land which has been taken 
up and occupied by a settler or squatter in 
a new country, the first occupant, by squat- 
ter law and custom, being entitled to the 
first claim on the land. 

Jump (Jump), n. 1. The act of Jumping; a 
leap; a spring; a bound.— 2. A risk; a ven- 
tuix); a hazard. 

Our fortune lies upon this Jump. Shak. 

3 . In geol. a dislocation in a stratum; a 
fault— 4. In arch, an abrupt rise in a level 
course of brickwork or masonry to accom- 
modate the work to the inequality of the 
ground. Fttnn the Jump, from the start or 
beginning. 

Jumpt (Jump), adv. Bxactly; nicely. 

Thus twice before, and/wm/ at this dead hour. 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Shak. 

Jumpt (Jump), a. Neat: close; exact; nicely 
fitting. ' Jump names.' B. Jonem. 

Jump (jump), n. [Fr. Jupe, a long petti- 
coat or skirt; It giubba, from Ar.Jubbah, 
a kind of outer garment] 1. A Jacket or 
loose coat reaching to the thighs, buttoned 
down before, open or sUt up half way be- 
hind, with sleeves to the wrist —2. pi. A sort 
of boddico used instead of stays. 

Bless me, Mr. Carmine, don't mind my shape this 
bout, for I'm only \n Jumps. Foots. 

Jump-COUPH^ (Jump'ku-pl-ingX n. In 

metOi. see THiMBLB-GOUPLnia. 

Jumpor (Jump'4r), n. One who or that 
whi^ Jumps, (a) A long iron chisel pointed 
with steel used by masons and miners for 
boring holes in stones and rocks, as in cases 
when they are to be split or blasted by an 
explosive. It receives its name fkum its 
motion when used. (5) A maggot or larva 
of the cheese-fiy or Piophiid earn'. See 
CHEHsn-FLY. (e) One of a sect of fanatics 
among the Calvinistic Methodists and others 
In Wales, from their violent sgf tations and 
motions during the time of divine worship, 
(d) In the Umted States, a rude kind of 
sleigh : usually, a simple box on runners, 
especially on runners which are parts of the 
poles forming the thills, and the middle 
IMTtions of which are made thinner so as 


to bend, (e) One who Jumps a claim. 
[United States and Australia.) (/) [Comp, 
^mp, a jacket] A fur under-jacket Kane. 
Jumplll g-deer(Jump'ing-d6r),n. The black- 
tailed deer (Cervus Lewisii), found in the 
United States to the west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

JumpiUff-liaxe (Jumplng-har), n. See Hk- 

LAMYS. 

Jumping-rat (Jump'lng-rat), n. See Hk- 

LAMYS. 

Jump-seat (Jnmp'set), n. A carriage-seat 
so constructed that it can be used as a 
single or double seat; a carriage having a 
movable seat 

Jump-weld Gump'weld), n. A butt-weld 
(which see). 

Juncaoesa (Jung-ka'sS-d), n. pi. The rush 
order, a small natural order of endogenous 
plants, so named fi*om the typical genus 
Juneus. It is principally composed of ob- 
scure herbaceous plants with brown or green 
glumaceous hexandrous flowers, the per- 
ianth being in two series, as in Liliacen, but 
calycino instead of petaloid. The embryo 
is in most Juiicaceie small and erect from 
the base of the seed, while in Liliaceie it is 
very variously placed with regard to the 
hilum, rarely absolutely basal. The order 
fonns one of the transitions from complete 
endogens to the imperfect glumaceous form 
of that class. The plants of this order are 
chiefly found in the temperate or colder 
parts of the world. They are stemless herbs, 
or possess a slender, rarely stout, stem, the 
leaves being narrow with striate nerves. 
Tliey are often planted to strengthen sea 
and river walls and embankments. Some 
of them, as the common rush, are employed 
for making mats, chair - hottoma and 
brooms. The pith of several species is used 
for lamp and candle wicka 
JuncaceouB Gung-ka'shus), a. In hot. per- 
taining to or resembling the JuncacesD, or 
those plants of which the rush is the type; 

JUUCOUB. 

Gung - ka - Jin-a'8e-€), n. pi. 
The arrow-grass order, a small and unun- 
portaiit natural order of endogenous plants, 
with small, usually grecnisli, hermaphrodite 
or diooclous flowers in spikes or racemes, 
and narrow sheathing ramcal leaves, inhab- 
iting marshy places in temperate or cold re- 
gions. The genera Triglocnfn and Scheuch- 
zeria are represented in Britain. 

Juncatet Gung'kat), n. The original form 
of Junket (w'hich see). 

Jundte (Jun'slt), n. [L. Junaus, a rush.] In 
geol. a striated, grooved, and tapering rush- 
like fragment of a leaf occurring in the De- 
vonian formation. 

JuncouB GfluglcusX a. [L. Juneosus, from 
Juneue, a rush.] Full of rushes; resembling 
rushes; Juncaceous. [Rare.] 

Junction (Juugk'shon), n. [From L June- 
Ho, from Jungo. See Join.] i. The act or 
operation of Joining; the state of being 
joined; union; coalition; combination; as, 
the iunefibn of tw'o armies or detachments. 

2. The place or point of union; Joint; Junc- 
ture; specifically, the place where two or 
more railways meet; as, Camden Junction. 
Juncture (Juugk'tflr), n. Junctura, ftrom 
jungo, to Join. 1. f A Joining; union; amity. 
*The Juncture of hearts.* Eikon Baeilike. 

2. The line or point at wliich two bodies are 
Joined; a seam; a Joint or articulation.— 

B. A point of time; particularly, a point ren- 
dered critical or important by a concur- 
rence of circumstanoea 
In such a Juncture what can the most plausible 
and refined imilosopliy dof Btrheiey. 

JuncuB GunglcuB), n. A large and widely 
distributed genus of plants, ttie type of the 
nat. order Juncucea? (which see) or rush 
tribe. They have a rigid habit, and small 
greenish or brown flowers, arranged in heads 
or panicles. They inhabit tK>g8 and wet 
places, abounding In the temperate and 
arctic zones. The stems of several species 
are made into mats, and the pith iSfUsed for 
lamp and candle wicks. 

JundlBL v.t or i. To Jog with the elbow; 
to Jostle. [Scotch.] 

Jung Gfin), n. [L. Juniua, perhaps after L. 
Junius Brutus, who abolished r^g;al power 
at Rome, or from some other member of 
this family; in any case from same root as 
Junior, L. Juvenis, a youth; £. young.] The 
sixth monUi of the year, when the lun enters 
the sign of Cancer. 

Jungatlng Gfin^at-lng), n. A kind of garly 
apple, said to ripen in June; a Jennetliig. 
JUne-berry G’&n'bo-ri), n. (From the fruit 
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lipening in June. ] The lervice-beny (which 
tooX 

Juitfermanniacen (jung-g6r-man^ni-a''- 
s6-e), tk [In honour of the German bot- 
anist L. Jungermann, who died in 1G68.] A 
group of cryptogams, closely resembling 
mosses, usually regarded as a sub-order of 
Hepaticie, but sometimes classed as a sepa- 
rate natural order. They are distiii^ished 
by the solitary capsules which for the most 
part split into a uefliilte number of valves, 
and are Ailed with a mass of spiral elaters 
and sporea Most of them have distinct 
leaves. The species inhabit the trunks of 
trees or damp earth, in cool moist climates. 
Jungle (Jnng^gl), n. [Hind, jangal, desert, 
forest, Juni^e.J Properly an Indian tenn 
applied to a desert and uncultivated region 
whether covered with wood and dense 
vegetotion or not ; a sparsely inhabited re- 
gion ; in Knglish generally applied to land 
covered with forest-trees, thick, impene- 
trable brushwood, or any coarse, rank, vege- 
tation. 

The operations of the Kaffirs have been carried on 
by the occupation of extensive rei^ions, which in 
some places are called jungle^ in others bush; but in 
reality it is .thickset wood that can be found any- 
where. Dukt o/H 'tilt ugton . 

Jongle-feTer (Jung'gl-fe-v^r), n. A disease 
prevalent in the East Indies and other 
tropical regions, a severe variety of remit- 
tent fever. It is characterized by the re- 
currence of paroxysms and of cold and hot 
stages. The remissions occur usually in the 
morning and last from eight to twelve hours, 
the fever being most typically developed at 
night. Called also Hill-fever. 

Juxigle-fOWl (juiig'gl-foul). It. A name given 
to two birds, the one a native of Australia, 
the other of Indio. The Jungle-fowl of Aus- 
tralia is Megapodius tumulus. (See Meoa- 
1*0DIUS.) The Indian Jungle-fowl is Gallus 
Sonneratii, the Arst species of the genus 
Gallus known in its wild state to naturalists. 
It is abundant in the higher wooded dis- 
tricts of India, is about equal in size to an 
ordinary domestic fowl, but more slender 
and graceful in its form; the comb of the 
male is large, and its mar^u broken; the 
colours are rich and beautiful; the hackle 
feathers are ornamented by Aat homy plates 
of a golden orange. 

Juni^ Gung'gli), a. Of the nature of a 
jungle: consisting of Jungles; abounding 
with Jungles. 

Jungly-I^a n. Hoe sylhft- 

anw, a species of ox Inhabiting >Sy1hct and 
other mountainous parts of the north-cast 
of India. It is nearly allied to the gayal 
and to the common ox, and has more the 
appearance of some of the European do- 
mesticated brcctis of oxen than any of the 
other uild oxen of Asia. 

Junior (jiVni-i^r), a. [L, contracted from 
Juvenior,c.)tnp.of jure fue, young. ] 1. Younger; 
not as old as another. It is applied to dis- 
tinguish the younger of two persons bear- 
ing the same name in one familv or town, 
and opposed to eentor; as, John Smith, 
junior. —2. Lower or younger in standing, 
as in a profession, especially the bar; as, 
a junior counsel ; n junior partner in a com- 
pany. 

Junior (jiVni-^r), n. 1. A person younger 
than another. ' The fools, my juniorn bv a 
year.* Swift -- 2. One of shorter or infciior 
standing in his profession than another, who 
is called his senior; speciQcally, said of 
members of the bar. 


He had beeti retained as Mr. Sergeant Snubbins*s 
junior. Dickens. 

Juniority (ju-ni-or'i-ti), n. The state of 
being Junior. 

Juniorebip Gd'ni-dr-ship), n. State of being 
Junior; Juniority. 

Juniper 0Q*ni-p6r), ♦i. [L. juniperus; Fr. 
genUvre.] The name of the hardy exogenous 
evergreen trees and shrubs of the genus 
JuniperuB, chieAy natives of the northern 
parts of the world. They belong to the 
nat order Conifera and the group Gvm- 
nospermen, of the sub -class Monochla- 
myde». About twenty species are known, 
the most important of which are the J. 
eommunU, J. sabina or tavin, J, virgini- 
ana, and J. bermudiana. J. communts, or 
common Juniper, Is a common bush growing 
wild in all the northern parts of Europe, 
and abundant in the mountains of Wales. 
Scotland, and Ireland, and on low ground 
in the northern parts. The berries require 
two years to come to maturity, when they 
asaume a bluish-black colour. They are 


used extensively in Holland in the prepar- 
ation of gin, and in medicine as a powerful 
diuretic. When distilled with water they 



Juniper {yunijerus communis). 


yield an essential oil, which is said to be 
the most powerful of all diuretics In doses 
of four drops. J. sabina or savin yields a 
most powerful diuretic, and an oil which is 
a locid irritant J. virginiana and J. her* 
mtidiana are trees; the wood of the latter is 
much useii by cabinet-makers, and in the 
manufacture of pencils. 

Juniper-rektn (Ju^ni-p6r-re-zin), n. Sun- 
darac (which see). 

Junk (jungk), n. [Fr. ionc, L. juneus, a bul- 
rush, of which ropes were made in early 
ages.] 1. Pieces of old cable or old cordage 
used for making points, gaskets, mats, Ac . , 
and when untwisted and picked to pieces, 
forming oakum for Ailing tne seams of ships. 
2. 8alt beef supplied to vessels for long voy- 
ages: so called from its resembling old ropes' 
ends in hardness and toughnesa 

The purser's Junk had become tough. Diekens. 

Junk (Jungk), n. [Fr. jonque, Sp. and Pg. 
junco, said to be from Chinese chouen, a 
vessel] A flat-bottomed ship used in Cliina 
and Japan, often of large dimensions. It 
has a high forecastle and poop, and ordi- 
narily three masts of considerable height, 
each mast being in one piece. 



Chinese Junk. 


China also, and the Great Atlantis (that you call 
America), which have now but junks and canoas, 
abounded then in tall ships. Bacon. 

Junk (jungk), n. [A form of ehunb, chump, 
a log or thick piece; comp. Sc. junt, a lump. ] 
A thick piece; a chunk. 

Junk-bottle (Jangk'bot-l),n. Athickstrong 
bottle, usually made of stout green glass. 

Junker Gungk'^r), n. [G., young noble.] 
A young German noble or squire ; speoiA- 
callyi e member of the jirlstocratic party in 
Prussia which came Into power under Otho 
von Bismarck- Schbnhausen (Prince Bis- 
marck), when be was appointed prime 
minister, 9th Oct 1802. 

Jusikerlte (Jungk'dr-It), n. A crystallized 
protocarlionate of iron; spathic iron ore. 

Jtmket (iung'ket), n. [Formerly written 
juneate, from It giuneata, cream cheese 
brought to market In fresh rushes, from L. 
Juneus, a rush; O.Fr. Joncade, a delicacy 
made of cream, rose-water, and sugar.] 1. A 
sweetmeat; curds mixed with cream, sweet- 
ened and Savoured; hence, any kind of 
delicate food. 

You know thoro wants no junkets at the feast 

Skak. 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Iklry Mab the junXeis eat MHion. 

2. A feast; a gajr entertainment of any kind. 


George, taking out his wife to a new Jaunt or>MNArl 
every night, was quite pleased with himself as usual, 
and swore he was becoming quite a domestic char- 
acter. Thackeray. 

Junket (Junglcet), v.i. To feast; to banquet; 
to take part In a gay entertainment. 

Job's children junkeie/t and feasted together often. 

Junket (Jungicet). v.t To entertain; to 
feast. 

The good woman took my lodgings over my head, 
and was in such a hurry to junket her neighbours. 

H. Walpoie. 

Junketing (]ung1cet-ing},n. A private feast 
or entortalnniont; a Junket. 

All those snug junketings and public gormandiz- 
ings for which, tlie ancient magistrates were equally 
famous with tlieir modern successors. 

trasMington Irving. 

Junk-nng(jungk'ring),n. Insteam-en^nss, 
a ring Atting in a groove round a piston to 
keep it steam-tight It is screwed down 
upon and confines the packing of the piston. 

Juno (ju^nd), n. [L.] 1. The highest and 
most powerful divinity of the Latin races in 
Italy, next to Jupiter, of whom she was 



Juno, from the Capitoline Museum. 


the sister and wife, the equivalent of the 
Greek Hera. She was the queen of heaven, 
and under the name of Regina (queen) was 
worshipped in Italy at an early period. She 
bore the same relation to women that Jupi- 
ter did to men. She was regarded as the 
special protectress of whatever was con- 
nected with marriage, and females from 
birth to death had her as a tutelary genius. 
She was also the guardian of the national 
finances, and a temple, which contained 
the mint, wax erected to her under the name 
of Juno Moneta on the Capitoline. —2. In 
astron. one of the small planets or asteroids 
which circulate between the orbita of Mara 
and Jupiter, discovered by Professor Hard- 
ing of (ibttingen in 1894. 

Junta (Jun'ta), n. [Sp.] A meeting; a coun- 
cil; specifically, a grand council of state in 
Spain. 

Junto (Jun'tfi), n. [Sp. junta, a meeting or 
council, from L. juneius, joined.! A select 
council or assembly, which deliberates in 
secret on any affair of government; a meet- 
ing or collection of men combined for secret 
deliberation and intrigue for party pur- 
poses: a faction; a cabal; as, a junto of 
ministers. 


The puzzling sons of party next appeared. 

In dark cabals and mighty>Mfi/rz met Thomson, 

--Party, Paction, Cabed, Junto, Combina- 
tion. flee under Cabal. 

JnpardiOpt Jui»artie,t n. Jeopardy; dan- 
ger. Chauesr. 

Jupati-palm (]b-pa-t8'pttm), n. Jlaphia 
Undigera, a palm which grows on the rich 
alluvial tide-washed soil on the banks of 
the Lower Amazon and Para rivers in Bra- 
zil. It has cylindrical leaf-stalks^ which 
measure from 12 to 16 feet in length, and 
are used by the natives for a variety of pur- 
poses, as for the walls of houses, haskets, 
boxes. Ac. 

Jupa (JAp). n. flame as Jupon. 

Juj^tar (J A*pi-t8r), n. [L. , from Jeeit pater 
—JooiM for Dioeii, from a root signify- 
ing light di^, heavens (see DxmX and 
pater, father.] 1. The supreme deity among 
Uil Latin races in Italy, the equivalent of 
the Greek Zeus: He received from the Ro- 
mani^ whose tutelary deity he was. the titles 
of Optimus Maximus (Best Greatest). As 
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tlM dei^ uretidlng over the sky he was 
oonsldered as the origiiiator of all atmos- 
. pherio change!. He was regarded as su- 
prame in human affairs; he foresaw and 
dipcted the future, and sacriflcos were 
offered up to him at the beginning of erery 
undertaking in order to propitiate his fav- 
our. He was likewise believed to be the | 
guardian of property, whether of the state 



Jupiter, ffom an antique statue. 

or of individuals. White, the colour of the 
light of day, was sacred to him ; hence, 
white animals were offered up in sacriflee to 
him, his priests wore white caps, his chariot 
was represented as drawn by four white 
horses, and the consuls were dressed In white 
upon the occasion of their sacri (Icing to 
him when they entered upon ofllce. lie 
is often represented with thimdorbolts in 
his hand, and the eagle, his favourite bird, 
is generally placed by the side of his 
throne. —2. One of the superior planets, 
remarkable for its brightness. Its mean 
diameter is about 85,000 miles; its dis- 
tance from the sun 490,000,000 miles, and 
its period of revolution round the sun a 
little less than twelve years. The disc of 
•Tupiter is always observed to bo crossed in 
one certain direction by dark bands or belts. 
The planet is accompanied by four moons 
or satellites, which revolve about it nearly 
in the plane of its equator, exactly in the 
same manner as the moon revolves about 
the earth. -~S. The ancient chemical name 
ol tin, which was supposed to be under the 
control of the planet Jupiter. 
JupltW'f-^beaid (JQ^pi-tdrz-berd). n. The 
houseleek (Sempervivum tectoruui), 

Jupon» Juppon(Ju<pon').n. [Fr .fromjups, 
Sp. jupon;jrom Ar. juft- 
bah, a kind of outer y/\ 

garment.] Incwic.ar- / \ 

mour, a tight-fitting rfCT&I 

miltary garment with- 
out sleeves, worn over 
the armour, and de- 
soending Just below 
the hips. It was fire- a 

quently richly embla- 
zoned and highly oma- / i 

mented with scolloped / 1 

l^ges and embroidered 

Some wore a breastplate laSSc^'y. a 

and a Ught/MAwi. 

2. A petticoat 
Jiir»t Jurre.t e.f. (A 
form of jar./ Toclasn; 
to strike with a harsh \\ /\ / H 

noise. Holland. i / \ i / I 

Jiir»t Jumt n. A jupon. 

orashing oollision; a 
harsh-sounding blow; a orash. Holland. 
JOZmX (Jfi'nd), a. Pertaining to natural or 
positive right 

By the adjectivt/wrw/ we ihatt denote that which 
has reference to tne doctrine of rights and obliga- 
tiont; at by the adjective *iiioral' we denote tnat 
which bai reference to the doctrine of duties. 

IThtwett. 

Jura UmastOM (Jfi'ra llm^tfin), n. The 
name given by some continental geologists 
to the limestone rooks of the Jura, wnfoh 
oottrespond to the OoHU of British writers. 
It isooihposed of limestones of variousqua- 
Utles, oli^, sand, and sandstona 


JliraSBiO a. In goid, of or be- 

longing to the formation of the Jura moun- 
tains, or Jura limestone, or oolite forma- 
tion.— JuroMric oystem, the name given by 
continental geol^sts to what is termed in 
this country the Oolitic system. 

Jurat, Jurate 0^'rat), n. [Fr., from L. jte- 
rattis, sworn, from juro, to swear.] 1, A 
person under oath; specifically, a magistrate 
In some corporations; an aldennau, or an 
assistant to a bailiff. i 

Jersey has a bailiff and twelve sworn iurats to 
govern the island. Oraisr, 

2. In law, the memorandum of the time when, 
the place where, and the person before 
whom an affidavit is sworn. WhartMi. 
Juration t n. in law, the act 

of swearing; tiie administration of an oath. 
Jurator t (lu'rat-^r), n. A Juror. 

J uratory 0 u'ra-to-rl),a. [Fr. juratoire, from 
L. juro, to swear.] Of or pertaining to, or 
comprising an oath; as, juratory caution, a 
description of caution in Scots law, some- 
times offered in a suspension or advocation, 
where the complainer is not in circum- 
stances to offer any better. It consists of 
ail inventory of his effects, given up upon 
oath, and assigned in security of the sums 
which may be found due in the suspension. 
Jure dlYlno di-vrud). [LJ By divine 
right. 

Jurldic (Ju-ridlk), a. Same as Juridical. 
JurldlCflU a. [L. juridicus — 

j\ui, juris, law, and dieo, to pronounce.] 

1. Acting in the distribution of Justice; per- 
i taiiilng to a Judge or the administration of 

Justice. 

All discipline Ls not legal, that is to say Juridical^ 
but some is personal, some economicuf, and some 
ecclesiastical. Milton, 

2. Used In courts of law or tribunals of Jus- 
tice; in accordance with the laws of the 
country. 

The body corporate of the kingdom, in Juridical 
construction, never dies. Burke. 

^Juridical days, days in court on which 
the laws are administered ; days on which 
the court con lawfully sit. 

Juridically (Ju-rid'ik-al-li). ado. In a Jurid- 
ical manner; according to forms of law, or 
proceedings in tribunals of Justice; with 
legal authority. 

Jurinita (JO'fin-It), n. An ore of titanium 
found in Bauphiny. at Tremadoc in Wales, 
and in Arkansas. It is also known as 
Brookite and ArkansUe. 

Jurisconsult (Ju'ris-kon-sult). n. [L. juris 
eonsultus'^jus, juris, and consultus, from 
consulo, to consult.] A master of J^man 
Jurisprudence (the civil law); one who gives 
his opinion in cases of law; any one learned 
in Jurisprudence; a Jurist. 

JuxiSdictiOXL (Jd-ris-dik'shon), n. [Fr., from 


JuxisdictiOXL (Jd-ris-dik'shon), n. [Fr., from 
L. jurisdiction jus, juris, law, and dictio, 
from dico, to pronounce.] 1. The legal 
power or authority of doing Justice in cases 
of complaint; the power of executing the 
laws and distributing Jnstice; the authority 
which a court of law or equity has to decide 
matters that are litigatea or questions that 
are tried before it; thus, certain suits or 
actions, or the cognizance of certain crimes, 
are within the jurisdiction of a court, 
that is, wlthlu the limits of its authority 
or commission. —2. The power or right of 
governing or legislating ; the right of mak- 
ing or enforcing laws; the right ol exercis- 
ing authority ; as, nations claim exclusive 
jurisdiction on the sea, to the extent of a 
marine league from the mainland or shore, 
a The district or limit within which power 
may be exercised. Johnson. — Appellate 
jurisdiction, Jurisdiction in cases appealed 
from another court— Concumnf jurisdic- 
tion, Jurisdiction belonging to more than 
one tribunal. — Ordinal jurisdiction, the 
right of determining a cause in the first in- 
stance. 

JuxlBdiOtlonal (Jd-ris-dik'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to Jurisdiction; as, jumdiciionaf 
rights. 

Andently there were no impeals, properly so 
called, or juritdictiomi in the Church. Barrow. 

JuriBdlotlye (Jd-rls-dikt'ivX ff* Having 
Jurisdiction. 

That jurtsdUHas power in the Church. Milan. 

JarttpradfinCB (Jd-rls-prb^denB), n. [Fir. 
from 1 l jurisprftdentianjus, law. and pru- 
deniia, seience.] The science of law: the 
knowledge of the laws, customs, and rights 
of men in a state or comniunftjr, necessary 
for the due administration of Justice.— 
Oemrai fuHsprudenes, the sdenoe or phtto- 


sophv of positive law, as distinguished from 
partuttlar jurisprudence, or the knowledge 
of the law of a particular natioa— Jfedieal 
jurii^rudenee, fdrensio medicine (which see 
under Forensic/ 

Jurlmruilent ( ju-rfs-prO^dent), a. Under- 
standing law. *Puffendorf, a very juris- 
prudent unthor.* West. 

Jurisprudent (Jfi-ris-prb^dent), n. One 
learned in Uie law; one versed in Jurispru- 
dence. 

Klosterheim in particular . . . had been pro- 
nounced by some of the Ox^xjurisprudsnU a female 
appanage. De Quineey. 


Pertaining to Jurisprudence. Dug. Stewart. 
Jurist (JuTist), n. (Fr. jurists; from L. Jus, 
juris, law.] A man who professes the 
science of law ; one versed in the law, or 
more particularly in the civil law; one who 
writes on the subject of law. 

It has ever been the method of public to 
draw a great part of the analogies on which they 
fonii the law of nations, from the principles of law 
which prevail in civil community. Burke. 

Juristic, Juristical (Jfi-ristik, Ju-rist'ik-al), 
a. Kelating to a jurist or to Jurisprudence. 
Juror (Ju'r6r), n. [O.IY. jureur, a sworn wit- 
ness, from jurer, to swear.] One that serves 
on a Jury; a Juryman : (a) one sworn to de- 
liver the truth on the evidence given him 
concerning any matter In question or on 
trial. See Junr. (b) One of a body of men 
selected to adjudge prizes, Ac., at a public 
exhibition.— Juror's oook, a book or list of 
persons qualified to serve on Juries, annually 
made out for each county. 

Jurt (yurt), ti. Same as Yurt. 

Jury (Ju^rn, n. [0. Fr. juris, an assize, from 
Fr. jurer, L. juro, to swear. ] 1. A certain num- 
ber of men selected according to law, im- 
paimelled, and sworn to inquire into or to 
determine facts, and to declare the truth 
according to the evidence legally adduced. 
Trial by Jury signifies the determination of 
facts in the adiuinisti^ation of civil or crim- 
inal Justico by a number of men, generally 
twelve, sworn to decide facts truly accorcf- 
ing to tho evidence produced before tlieni. 
The Juries at present in use in England 
in the ordinary courts of Justice are grand- 
juries, petty, petit, or common juries, and 
special juries. Grand-juries are exclusively 
incident to courts of criminal Jurisdiction; 
their office is to examine into charges of 
crimes brought to them at assizes or ses- 
sions, and if satisfied that they are true, 
or at least tliat they deserve more parti- 
cular examination, to return a bill of in- 
dictment against the accused, upon which 
he is afterward tried by the potty Jury. A 
graiid-Jury must consist of iwelve at the 
least, but in practice a greater number 
usually serve, aud twelve must always 
concur in finding every indlctmeiit. Petty 
or common juries consist of twelve men 
onl^, and are appointed to try all cases both 
civil and criminal. Tho Jury, after the 
proofs of a cause are summed up, unless the 
case be very clear, withdraw from the bar 
to consider regarding their verdict; and, in 
order to avoid intemperance and causeless 
delay, are kept without drink, fire, or candle, 
unless by permission of the Judge, till they 
are all unanimously agreed. Special juries 
are used when the causes are of too great 
nicety for the discrimination of ordinary 
Juries. Every person legally entitled to be 
called an esquire, every person of higher 
degree, as a banker or merchant, and every 
person occupying a private dwelling-house, 
or any premises, or a farm rated on certain 
values specified in 33 & 34 Viet. Ixxvil. 6, is 
qualified and liable to serve on special Juries. 
According to the law of Scotland, the num- 
ber of the Jury in criminal cases is fifteen; 
and the majority of that number determine 
what the verdict shall be. In civil cases, 
and in revenue cases before the Court of 
Exchequer, the number of the Jury is twelve, 
and the Jury are not required to be unani- 
mously ofl^d in their verdict. In all cases 
of high treason the Jury also oonsiata of 
twelve, and their verdict must be unani- 
mous, as in England. In Scotland there is 
no grand-jury.— CAaffen^s of jurors. See 
Ohallsnqb, 7.-2. A body of men selected 
to adjudge prizes, dc., at a publio exhibi- 
tion. 

Jury (JiFii/ a. [Perhaps from Pg. ajuda, 
help.] Naut a term applied to a thing em- 
ployed to serve temporarily In room of some- 
thing lost; SB, a jtt^-mast; afuiyrudder. 
Jury-box (Jfi'rl-lioKs). n. lue place in a 
court where the Jury sit 
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Joryman O^'H-xnan), n. One who is im- 

J »annelled on a Jury, or who serveB aa a 
uror. 

The hunm Judi^es soon the sentence siini. 

And wretches hang that Jurymtn niay dine. Pope. 

Jury-mast n. A mast erected 

in a ship, to BUpply tlie place of one carried 
away in a tempest or an engagement, Ac. 
Jury-process (ju'ri-prd-ses), 4i. The writ 
for tile aummomng of a Jury. 

Jury-rigged 0‘Q'ri-rigd), a. Naut rigged in 
a temporary manner. 

Jury-rudder Qu'ri-rud-6r), 71 . Naut a tem> 
porary sort 01 rudder employed in ships, 
when an accident has befallen the original 
one. 

JttSSel t (jus'sel). 71. [From Fr. iu9, L. jus, 
broth.] A dish made of several sorts of 
meat minced together. 

Jussi (Jus'si). 71. A delicate fibre produced 
in Manilla from some undescribed plant, of 
which dresses, i^c. , are made. Simmonds. 
Just (Just), a. [Fr. juste, L. justus, what is 
according to jus, the rights of man.] 1. Act- 
ing or disposed to act conformably to what 
is right; rendering or disposed to render to 
each one his duo; equitable in the distribu- 
tion of Justice; upright; impartial; fair. 

We know your grace to be a man 
y«jr/ and upright. Sha^. 

Men are commonly so jt 4 St to virtue and goo<lness 
as to pr.iise it in otlicrs, even when they do not prac- 
liNC it ill dietnsclves. J'l/Ioison. 

2. Righteous; blameless; pure; living in 
e.xuct conformity to the divine wilL 
There is not a just man upon earth, that docth 
g«K)d, and sinneth not. Eccl. vii. 20. 

.T True to promises; faithful; as.^f to one's 
word or engagements: frequently with of. 

yustfl/thy word, in every thought sincere. Pope. 
4. Conformed to rules or principles of Jus- 
tice; conformed to truth; rightful; legiti- 
mate; well-founded; not feigned, forced, or 
invented. 

yt 4 se balfinces. /i^r weights, a fust ephah. and a 
Just hin, shall ye nave. Lev. xix. 16. 

Crimes were hud to his charge too maiw, the least 
whereof being j’ust, had bereaved him of estimation 
and creiht. Hooker. 

6. Conformed to fact; exact; accurate; pre- 
cise; neither too much nor too little; neither 
more nor less ; as, just expressions ; just 
images or representations ; a just descrip- 
tion. ^ A just seven-night.’ Shak. * A just 
pound.' Shak. 

Bring me notice of the numbers dead. SMak. 
Once on a time La M.uicha's knight, they say, 

A certain b.inl encountering on tiie way, 

Dincfiursed in terms as Just, with looks as sage. 

As ere could Dennis oftlie laws o' the stage. Pope. 

6. Conformed to what is proper or suitable; 
regular ; orderly ; due ; fit. * The war . . . 
ranged in its array.' Addison, 

Ple.’tseth your lordship 

To meet hLs grace just distance 'tween our armies. 

7. In accordance with Justice or equity;' 
equitable; due; merited; as, a just recom- 
pouse or reward. — 8. Full; reaching the 
common standard; complete. 

So that once the skirmish was like to have come to 
A just battle. KnolUs. 

He was a comely personage, a little above just 
stature. Bacon. 

—HiifhUous, Just. See under KloiiTRons. 
JUBt (Just), n. That which is Just; Justice. 
'Strength from truth divided and from iuaf.' 
MiUtm. ' 

Just (Just), adv, 1. dose or closely; near 
or nearly in place; as, he stootl j^ist by the 
speaker and heard what he said. —2. Ex- 
actly or nearly in time; almost; immedi- 
ately; immediately before or after; ws.just at 
that moment he arose and fled. — 3. Exactly; 
nicely; accurately; as, they remained jtaf 
of the same opinion. 

'Tis with our Judgments as our watches ; none 
Go Just alike, yet each believes his own. Pope, 
And havingyf/.r/ enough, not covet more. Dryden. 
4 Narrowly; barely; only; aa, he fiat escaped 
without Injury. —But just, barely; scarcely. 
Joirt (Just), n. See Joust. 

Just Oust), v.i. 8ame as Joust, 
Ju8te-au-C0rpB (zhUst-d-kor), 71. [Fr.1 A 
close body-coat, similar to, if not identical 
with the jiipon, FairhtAt 
Jnste-mlltoa (zhUst-mB-]y«), n. [Fr., the 
golden mean.] The true mean: specifically 
applied to that method of administering I 
eovemment which consists in maintaining ! 
itself by moderation and conciliation be- 
tween the extreme partlei on either aide. 
JMtloo (Jus'tia), n. [Fr, from 
from/usttt#, Juat] 1. The quidity of being 


Just; Juat conduct; Justness: (a) the render- 
ing to every one what is his due; practloal 
conformity to the laws and to principles of 
rectitude in conduct; honesty; integrity; up- 
nghtness. (6)Confonnlty to truth and reality; 
fair representation of facts respecting merit 
or demerit; impartiality; as, in criticisms, 
narrations, history, or discourse, it is a duty 
to do justice to every man, whether friend 
or foe. (e) Agreeableness to right; rightful- 
ness; as, he proved the^usiice of his claim. 

2. Just treatment; vindication of right; re- 
quital of desert; merited reward or j)unish- 
ment. 

Thou shalt have Justice at his hands. Shak, 

Examples of Justice must be made for terror to 
some. Bacon. 

If my s|>ee(. h oflend a noble heart, 

Thy arm m.iy <li> ihee Justice, Shak. 

3. A person commissioned to hold courts, 
or to try and decide controversies and 
administer justice to individuals; as, the 
Qhxot-justice at the King's Bench, or of 
the Common Pleas, in England. —Justices 
of the peace, judges appointed by royal 
commission in every county to keep the 
peace Jointly and separately, and any two 
or more of them to Inquire of and deter- 
mine felonies and misdemeanours, and to 
discharge numerous other functions.— Jita- 
tices of the quorum, justices nominated ex- 

E rc.ssly in the commission, so that certain 
uaincss cannot be transacted without their 
presence. —Lord Chief -justice, the title 
given Iti England to the chief Judge of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench and of the Common 
Pleas, the former being called the Lord 
Chikf-justiee of England, the latter the Chief- 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas. — 
Ijord Justice -clerk of Scotland, the vice- 
president of the Court of Justiciary.and the 
presiding Jud^e of that court in absence of 
the lord presfdcnt of the Court of Session. 
He is one of the officers of state for Scot- 
land, and one of the commissioners for 
keeping the Scottish regalia. He is alwiiys 
one of tiie senators of the College of Justice, 
and president of the second division of the 
Court of HcBBUm.'— Lord Justice -general, the 
highest judge In Scotland, also called the 
Lord President of the Court of Session. For- 
merly the office of fustice- general was a 
sinecure and not a Judicial one; i)ut the title 
is now, since 1831, associated with that of 
the lord president. - Lordn-justices, persons 
formerly appointed by the sovereign to act 
for a time as his substitute In the supreme 
government, either of the whole kingdom 
or of a part of It, Thus when George I. 
went abroad in May, 1719, lie intrusted the 
government during his absence to thirteen 
lonis-justices, and nineteen lords-Justices 
and guardians were also appointed when 
George IV. went to Hanover in 1821. Tlie 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland is a familiar ex- 
ample of a lord-Jnstlce.— Jedtcood or Jed- 
dart justice, a terra applied in Scotland to 
the act of executing a prisoner and trying 
him afterwards: from Jedburgh, a Scotch 
border town, where many of the border 
raiders were said to have been hanged witli- 
out even the formality of a trial. 

We will have yedwoodJustice^Ymeu In haste and 
try at leisure. Sir /F. Scott. 

JUBtlcet (Jus'tisX T.f. To administer Jus- 
tice to. 

The king delivered him to the French king to be 
Justiceti by him at his pleasure. Htnyward. 

JuBtioeablet Ons'tis-a-bl), a. Liable to ac- 
count in a court of justice. 

JttBtioe Ayra [See Evrb.) In Scotslaw, a 
circuit through the kingdom made by the 
lords of Justiciary for me distribution of 
jnstfee. 

JiiBticexnfintt (Jus'tis-ment), n. Adminis- 
tration of Justice; procedure in courts. 
JuBtiOfirt (|ua'tii-^rX n. An administrator 
of JuBtloe. 

O give me cord, or knife, or poison, 

Some uprightywr/^rr/ Shak, 

Jnstioadllp (Jua'ili-Bhip), n. The office or 
dignity of a Justice. 

Juatlota (Jtts-ti'shi-i^ 91. [From J. Justice, 
the name of an eminent hoxticuliurist] A 
genua of ornamental flowering plants of the 
nai. order Aoanthacem, growing in damp 
tronleal and lub-troplcal regions, espeolally 
In India and South Africa. In the i^nus as 
defined by Idnnmiia numerous roedlolnal 
plants were included, such as J, nasuta, 
now RMeuuanthue emmwnie, used in In- 
dia In the treatment of akin diseases, and J, 
(now AndrograjMs} panimUda, a weU 
known bitter. Iliey are herbs or shmbsi 


with terminal spikes of often handsome 
flowers. 

Justiciable (Jus-ti'ahl-a-bl), a. Proper to be 
brought before a court of justice. 

Juattolary, Juatlolar(Ju8-ti^Bhi-a-ri, Jus-ti'- 
shi-dr), n. [L. justiciariue.] 1 . An adminis- 
trator of Justice.-— 2. An officer instituted by 
William the Conqueror; a lord chief-justice. 
The office of chief Justiciary was one of high 
importance in the early hlatory of English 
jurisprudence. He uresidod In tlie king's 
court, and in the exeneo^uer, and his autho- 
rity extended ever all other courts. Ho was 
ex officio regent of the kingdom in the king’s 
absence.— 3. t One that boasts of the Justice 
of his own act. 


I believe it would be no hard matter to unravel 
and ruti through most of the pompous austerities and 
fastings of many religious operators and ^lendid 
Justiciaries. South. 

—High Court of Justiciary, the supreme 
criminal tribunal of Scotland. Its Judges 
are the lord Justice-general, lord juatice- 
clerk, and five of the lords of session, ap- 
pointed by patent. Its decisions are final. 
Juatldea (Jus-ti'si-dz), n. In English law. a 
writ directed to the sheriff empowering him 
to hold plea of debt In his county court for 
any sum, his usual Jurisdiction being limited 
to sums under 40?. : now obsolete. 

Justice, Justleeat (Jua^i-kd, Just'i-kdt), n. 
[Fr. juste-au-corps ] A waistcoat with sleeves; 
a close coat; a fuste-au-corps. 

Justifiable (jus'tl-n-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being Justified or proved to bo Just; capable 
of being pronounced Just; dcfonaible; vindi- 
cable; as, no breach of law or moral obliga- 
tion is justifiable. 

Just are the ways of God, 

And J ushfiabU to men. Afilton. 

—Justifiable htnnieide. See HOMICIDE.— 
8YN. liefcnsible, vindicablo, warrantable, 
excu.sablo. 

JUBtifiablenesB (Jns'ti-ff-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being Justifiable; rectitude; pos- 
sibility of lieiiig defended or vindicated. 
Justifiably Gus'll-fi-a-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner that admits of vindication or justifica- 
tion; rightly. 

Justification (JUB'ti-fl-ka'^8hon),7». [Fr. .from 
justifier, to Justify.] The act of Justifying 
or state of being justified ; (a) a showing to 
l>e Just or confiirmable to law, rectitude, or 
propriety; vindication; defence; as, the court 
listened to the evidence and arguments In 
justification of the prisoner’s conduct. 

I hope, for my brother's justification, he wrote this 
but as an essay or Utsle or my virtue. Shak. 

Specifically, (6) In law, the showing of a 
sufficient reason in court why a defendant 
did wliat ho is called to answer. Pleas in 
Justification must set forth some special 
matter, (e) In theol. the act bv which a per- 
son is accounted Just or righteous in the 
sight of God, or placed in a state of salva- 
tion; remission of sin and absolution from 
guilt and punishment. 

In such righteousness 
To them by faith imputed, they may And 
yustifieation towaras God, and peace 
Of conscience. Milton. 


(d) The act of adjusting or making exact; the 
act of causing the various parts of a com- 
plex object to fit together; as, in printing, the 
putting equal space between the words in 
each lino, making the lines of preciaely the 
same length, ana the like, (e) The act f»f 
Judging; condemnation; punishment with 
death; execution. [Scotcn.1 
JustllloatiV6 0tta-tlfi-k4t-iv\a. Justifying; 
having power to Justi^; JuaUfloatory. 
Juatttcator (Jus-iifi-k&t-dr)^ ti. One who 
Justifies, as. In law, a compurgator who by 
oath Justified the innocent; also, a Juiv- 
man, oecanse the jurymen Justify that party 
for whom they deliver their verdict 
JttStlfloatory (]us^tifT-]ai-to-ri),a. Vindica- 
tory; defensory. 

Justifier (Jus^ti-fl-Ar), fi. One who Justifies: 

(a) one who vindicate, supports, or defends. 

(b) One who pardons and abBolyes from guilt 
and punishment 

That he might be Just, and the Justifier of him 
which believeth in jeiui. Rom. Ui. sA 


JustIfV (Jus'tl-fl)* Rt 
ppr. Justifying. [Ff. 


wtp pp. 

C fumu, 

Just, and facio, to make.] 1. To prove or 
show to be Just or conformable to law, rtoht, 
Justice, propriety, or duty; to defend; or 
maintain; to vindicate as right; to warrant 


Curable evils clamorous complaints; the 
Incurable fuetop only prayers. /V Ouinfsy> 

t. To declare free from guilt or blame; to 
atasolve; to clear. 

I cannot Jusiifp whom the law condemns. Shsk, 


Fhte, flir, fat, fell; 
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8. In theol. to pardon and clear from guilt; 
to treat as Just, though guilty and deserv- 
ing punishment; to pardon.— 4. To prove 
by evidence; to verify; to establish; as, to 
justify the truth of an observation. A ddison. 

I here could pluck his hlfrhness* frown upon you, 
And /ust(/y you traitors. Skak. 

5. To make exact; to cause to lit, as the 
parts of a complex object; to adjust, as In 
printing. See Justification, (d).— 6 ,To 
judge; to condeniii ; to punish with death ; 
to execute. LScotch.] 

It was concluded by the Icini^ nnd counsel that he 
should be just(/ied on a certain day. Pitscottie. 

—To justify bail, in law, to prove the suffl- 
cioncy of bull or sureties In point of pro- 
perty, &c.- Stn. To defend, vindicate, main- 
tain, exonerate, excuse, exculpate, absolve. 
Justify (Jus'ti-fl), v.i. To agree; to suit; to 
conform exactly; to form ati even surface 
or true line with something else. 

JUBtlnlan (Jus-tinl-an), a. Belonging to 
the institutes or laws of the Aonuui em- 
peror Justinian. 

Justinlanlst (Jus-tin'i-an-ist), n. One who 
is deeply read in the institutes of Justinian; 
one acquainted with civil law. 

JUBtle (Jusl), v.i. pret. & pp. Justled; ppr. 
justling. [See Jostle.] To run against; to 
encounter; to strike against; to clasli; to 
Jostle. 

The ch.'^riots shall rage in the streets, they shall 
jusUe one ag.'iitist another In the broad ways. 

Nah. ii. 4. 

Justle (J UB^l), V. t. To push ; to drive ; to force 
by ruslilng against. 

Where several obligations seem to interfere, and, 
as It were, Justle one another. South. 

The surly commons shall respect <letiy, 

And Justle peerage out with property. Dryden. 

Juatle (Jus'l), n. An encounter or sliocrk. 

Hvery little Justle^ 

Which is but the ninth part of a sound thiimp. 

Beau, ihe PI. 

Justly (Just'li), adv. In a just manner; in 
conformity to law, Justice, or propriety; by 
right; honestly; fairly; properly; accuruttdy ; 
exactly; ns, the offender condemned; 

his character is justly described. 

Nothing can Justly be despised that cannot justly 
be blamed : where there is no choice tiicre can ho no 
blame. South. 

Their feet assist their hands, and Justly bc.it the 
ground. Dryden. 

Justness (just'nes), n. The quality of being 
Just; conformity to truth ; Justice; reason- 
ableness; equity; accuracy; exactness; as, 
the justntJss of a description or representa- 
tion ; the juetnesa of a cause or of a de- 
mand; the of proportions. 

*Tis ... not the Justness of a cause, but the valour 
of the soldiers that must win the field. South. 

Syn. Accuracy, exactness, correctness, pro- 
priety, fitness, reasonableness, equity, up- 
rightness, Justice. 


Jut (Jut), v.i prei A pp. jutted: ppr. jut- 
ting. [A different spelling of ie A] To shoot 
forward; to project beyond tno main body; 
as, the jutting part of a building. * Diamond 
ledges that fat from the della* Tennyson. 

Jut (Jut), n. That which Juts; a projection. 
* Zigzag paths and juts of pointed rocks.* 
Tennyson. 

Jute (jdt), n. [Orissa, jhotl A flbroiis sub- 
stance resembling hemp, imported from 
India. It is prepared by maceration from 
the liber or Inner bark of Corchorus eapm- 
laris, and to a loss extent from C. olitorius, 
the Jews*-mallow, In India it is made espe- 
cially into cloth for bags, and in this country 



Jute (Corc/torus ra/sularts). 


it is used in the manufacture of stair and 
other carpets, bagging, and such like coarse 
fabrics. Jt is also used to mix with silk in 
the manufacture of cloth for ladies' dresses 
and the like. Jute takes on a fine dye, but 
the colours are apt to fade, and the material 
itself cannot stand exposure to water. 

Jutlander (Jiit'land-6rX n. A native or in- 
habitant of Jutland. 

Jutlandlsh (Jut'laud-ish), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Jutland, or to the people of Jut- 
land. 

Juttlngly (Jut^ing-li), adv. In a Jutting 
manner ; projcctlngly. 

Jutty (jut'i)* u. A projection in a build- 
ing ; also, a pier or mole; a Jetty. 

No Jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, or coigne of vantage, but this birrl 
Hath made liis pendent bed, and procreant cradle. 

Shah. 

Jutty t OuVi), V. t. To project beyond. 

As doth a galled rock 

O'erhang and Jutty hts confounded base. Shah. 

Jutty t (Jut'i), V. i. To Jut. 


Jut-WlndOW (Jut'win-dd), n. A window 
that projects from the line of a building. 
JUTenal (Ju'v5-nal), n. [A corruption of 
juvenile, used in Jest.] A youth : a young 
man : a juvenile. * The juvenal, the prince, 
your master, whose chin is not yet fledged.* 
Shak. * This rustic juvenal parted from me 
in perfect health.’ Sir W. Scott 
Juvenescence (Ju-von-es'ens), n. The state 
of being Juvenescent ; a growing young. 
Juvenescent (Jfl-ven-es'ent), a. [L. Juvenes- 
cens, juvenescentis, ppr. of Juveneseo, to 
grow young again, from juvenie, young.] 
Becoming young. 

Juvenile (Ju've-ull), a. [L. juvenilis, ftwm 
juvenis, young, Sfcr. yuvan.] 1. Young; 
youthful; as, juvenUe years or ago.— 2. Per- 
taining or suited to youth; as, juvenile 
sports. ' Syn. Youthful, puerile, boyish, 
cnildish. 

Juvenile (Jil've-nll), n. A young person or 
youth. 

Juvenileness (JO-ve-nirnes), n. The state 
of being juvenile; youthfulness; Juvenility; 
as, the juvenileness of a person’s appear- 
ance. 

Juvenility (Ju-ve-niVl-ti), n. 1. Youthful- 
ness; youthful age.— 2. Light and careless 
manner; the manners or customs of youth. 

Custnin.iry strains and .abstracted Juvenilities 
have made it difficult to commend and speak credibly 
in dedications. Glanville. 

Juventatet (Ju'ven-tat), n, [L. juventas, 
nivmtatis, youth, from juvenis, young.] 
Youth; the age of youth. 

Juvla (Ju'vl-a). n. The fruit of the Berthol* 
letia excelsa, commonly called Brazil-nut 
(which ace). 

Juwansa, Juwanza (Ju-wan'za). n. The 
earners thorn {A lhagi Maurtmiw), a shmbby 
spiny eastern plant belonging to the nat. 
order Leguminosse. It is said to distil a 
manna-like gum of which camels are fond. 
Juxtapose (Juks-ta-pdzO, v.t. To place 
near or next ; to place side by side. * The 
said ganglia being nothing more than the 
juxtaposed flattenings-out of the central 
cords.' Nineteenth Century. 

Juictaposit (Juks-ta-pozlt), v.t. [li.juxta, 
near, and posit (which see). ] To place con- 
tiguous or In close connection. 
JxDtoposltion (Juks'ta-pb-zrshon), n. The 
act of Juxtapositing, or state of being Jux- 
taposited; tiie act of placing or state of 
being placed in nearness or contiguity, as 
the parts of a substance or of a composition; 
as, the connection of words is sometimes to 
bo ascertained by juxtaposition. 

yuxtaposition is a very unsafe criterion of con- 
tinuity. Hare. 

Juzail (Jfl-zalO, n. A kind of heavy rifle used 
by the Alfghans. 

Jymoldt (jim'uld), a. Same as Qimmal. 
Jysse ti»)> n. See Qis. 


K. 


K the eleventh letter and the eighth con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, represent- 
ing one of the sounds of the original Indo- 
European ^phabet. The letter was com- 
monly employed in Oreek, and in the oldest 
period of Tiatin, though hardly uwd in 
classical Latin. Nor is It used by the Ro- 
mance languages except in a few borrowed 
words. In the Teutonic languages, on the 
other hand, it is much employetl. In Anglo- 
Saxon k was occasionally used, but e wm 
regularly employed for the same imund, 
being always hard (even before e and t)- 
till flie thirteenth century this letter was 
seldom used. It gradually became com- 


moner, however, when c had partly lost its j 
own special force, and now has as its most 

characteristic function theMpresentatlon of 

the hard guttural sound before the vowels e \ 
and i, c beiM written before a, o, wd tc. 
At the end of monosyllabic stems it is very 

Mnunon. and tf th« pwoe^MTOwel loun^^^ 

■hort thtt letter ie In effeptdoubled by the 
Iniertton of e before It: If the etaple vowel 
is long this is indicated by an # placed after 
the k. K has always the same sound, ac- 
oQidtng to which it is classed as a gutter^ 
mute, explosive, or momentary wnwnant, 
and renresents a hard or surd articulation. 


oh, ehain; th. So. lodk 


produced by pressing the root of the tongue 
a^nst the palate, with a depression of the 
lower Jaw and opening of the teeth. It is 
closely allied to the sound of g in go, from 
which it differs only In the fact that it 
checks or stops the emission of breath in- 
stead of voice. It is less closely allied to the 
sound of ng in ring, which is pronounced 
with the same contact of the tongue with 
the upper part of the mouth, but the uvula 
is allowed to drop, and the voice m>es 
through the nose. As already intimated, at 
the bednning of a syllable it is hardly found 
in pure English words before any other 
vowel except e and i. Nor is it ever doubled, 
ek being used for kk, as mentioned above. 
Formerly, k was added to e in certain words of 
Latin or Greek origin, as in muside, publiek, 
republick, but is now omitted as superfluous. 
Kn forms a common initial combination in 
English words, but in tills position the k is 
now silent, m in know, knife, knee, although 
In some dlstriots of Britain, as in the no^ 
of Scotland, ito sound is still heard, as it is 
in German words beginning with this com- 
bination. Before r or I naan initW com- 
bination this sound is represented by c, as 
in ereawi, clean, while an initial k sound and 
a 10 sound coming together are commonly 


ft. Ft. ton; ng, sing; TH, ihvn\ th, lAin; 


written qu, as quake, queenlA, Sax. eweeean, 
owin'). Accorulng to Grimm’s law when the 
same roots occur in English and Sandcrit^ or 
the languages with which Sanskrit usually 
agrees. Greek, Latin, Ac., the English k (like 
that of the Gothic and Low German dialects 
generally) represents Iheg of the series of lan- 
guages mentioned, and when the same roots 
occur ill English and Old High German, the 
English k represents the Old High German 
eh ; thus, E. kin is the Gr. genes, L. genua, 
and the O.H.G. cAtinni.— As a contraction K 
stands for Knight, as K.B., Knight of the 
Bath; K.G., Knight of the Garter; K.C.B., 
Knight Commander of the Batii; K.T., 
Knight of the Thistle; and K.H., Knight of 
Hanover. 

KsAba (kaA'ba), n. Same as Caaba. 
Kaallng (kS'llng), n. A bird, a species of 
starling, found in China. 

WfUBLnia. (kk’ma), n. A South African ante- 
lope iBubalis eaama), the haarte-beest of 
the Dutch colonists, and the most common 
of all the large autelopea It inhabits plains. 
Is gregarious, and capable o^domestica- 
tlon. Its flesh resembles beef. Written also 
Cauma. 

(kab)b n. A Hebrew measure. Bee 

CAB. 

w, idg; wh, ipAig; sh, a2are.--6ee Kbt. 
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(kubVla)» n. Same as CaJbhaUk, 

Kft.lift.ni (ka-bii'uiX ^ A person who, in 
oriental states, supplies the place of a not- 
ary-public; a kind of attorney in the Levant. 
ll’Aarton. 

XalMUiaou (ka-bas'sbX li. American 
name.] A member of the fourth of the 
five divisions into which Cuvier arranged 
the Armadillos; also specifically applied to 
the twelve-banded ariuadillo. 

Kallin Ocit'bin). n. A species of man'iage in 
use among Mohammedans, which is not 
considered as binding for life, but is solem- 
nized on condition that the husband allows 
the wife a certain siiin of money in case of 
separation. Wharton. 

Kabob, Kabab (ka-bob'. ka-babO, and v. 
Same as Cabob, 

XabOOk (ka-bbk^). n. A clay ironstone 
found in Cevioii« whose decomposition forms 
H fertile reddish loam. 

Kadarlte (kad'dr-it), n. One of a sect 
among the Mohammedans who deny the doc- 
trine of predestination and maintain that 
of free-will. 

Kadi, Kadlaster (kad'i or ka'di, ka-di-oa- 
t^r), n. Aame as CadL 

Kae(ka), n. A Jackdaw. [Scotch.] 

In spite o' a’ the thieviilh kaes 

That haunt St. Jamie's. Burns, 

Kaffbr, Kaffir, n. See Kafir. 

Kaffle, n. A slave -caravan in Africa; a 
cofile or caulle. See next article. 

Ka fi l ab, Kafila (kaf'l-la), n. [Ar.] A cara- 
van or party travelling with camels. Our 
early navigators applied the term to convoys 
of merchant ships. 

Kafir, KalTer (Kaf'^r). n. [Ar. KAfir^ an 
unbeliever, an infidel J 1. One of a race 
spread over a considerable territory In Son tli- 
eastem Africa extending from Cape Colony 
to about Delagoa Bay, and living partly in 
British territory, so called originally by the 
Mohammedan inhabitants of Eastern Africa 
on account of their refusal to accept the faith 
of Mohamme«l They are of a bronze colour, 
with woolly tufted hair, tall, well-made, 
athletic, and acute in intellect, and have 
maintained several wars against the British. 
2. The language of the Kafirs. Written 
also Caffre, Coffer, Kaffre, Kaffir, 

Kafir. Kaffer (kaf'^r), a. of or belonging 
to the Kafirs; as, Kafir tongue; Kafir cus- 
toms. 

Kafir-bread (kaf'4'r-brcd),n. Same as Caffer- 
bread. 

Kaftan (kaftan), n. [Per] A garment worn 
in Turkey. Egypt, and other eastern coun- 
tries, consisting of a kind of long vest tied 



Person*, of the upper class wearing the Kafmn. 


round at the waist with the girdle and hav- 
ing sleeves long enough to extend beyond 
the points of the fingers. A long cloth coat 
is worn above it. 

Xage^ Cage (kaJ), n. A chapel in a chantry 
inclosed with lattice-work. 

Kft^hft^wi (ka-ha'iil), n. A kind of attorney or 
Doti^-public in the Levant 

Kaban (k&'ha). n,\ (From its cry.] The 
proboscis - monkey (AasaliM lartfalug), a 
monkey remarkable for the great length 
of its nose. It is reddish-brown in colour, 
about 3 feet in height when erect, grega- 
rious in its habits, and very active, it Is a 
native of Borneo. 

KaU (kkl), n. [Comp. Icel. kdl, Dan. kaal. 
See CoLK. ] 1. A variety of Krauiea oleracea, 
having curled or wrinkled leaves, but not 
forming into a close heart or head as the 
common cabbage; colewort,— 2. In Scotland, 
the name dven to the dUferent varieties of 
Brageica oieraeea, as cabbage, brocoli, cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts, ac., but more 
commonly restricted to the variety above 


A cabbage-garden. 
[A form of Comb, 


See ESKAR.--3. A 

To comb. [Scotch.] 
[L.L. catia, canum. 


mentioned.—^ A broth made in Scotland 
in which kail is a leading ingredient; hence 
any soup, uo matter of v^at composed, and 
^ a further extension dinner generally.— 
TO give one his kail thro%tgh the reek, to give 
him a severe reproof ; to subject one to a 
complete scolding. [Scotch. ] 

Kail-blade (k&l'Mad), n. A colewort-lcaf. 
[Scotch.] 

&ail-runt (k&I^rnnt), n. The stem of the 
cole wort. [Scotch.] 

Fient hact o'fc wad hae pierced the heart 

O' a kaii-runt. Burns. 

Kail-vorxn (kal^wCrmX n, A caterpillar. 

(Scotch. J 

Kail-yard (kul'yanl), n. 

[Scotch. ] 

Kaim, Kame (kam), n. 

Comp. led kamhr, a comb, a crest or ridge 
of a hill] [Scotch.] 1. A comb; a honev- 
coinb.- 2. A low ridge; the crest of a hill; 
specifically, in geol, a narrow, elongated, 
generally flat-topped ridge of gravel of the 
post-glacial period, occurring scattered over 
the lower portions of tlie great valleys of 
Scotland and Ireland. Called also Kskar, 
and in Sw'eden bear, 
camp or fortress. 

Kaim, Kame (kam), a t 
Kaln, Cane (kau), n. , 
a tax or tribute, from Gael, ceann, the head, 
poll-money.] in Scotland, a duty paid by 
a tenant to his landlord, as poultry, eggs. 
«kc., deliverable in terms of his lease; hence 
any tax, tribute, or duty exacted. 
KainozoiC (ka-no-zo'ik). a. Same as Caitw- 
zoic. 

Kainai, n. Same as Klipspringer. 

Kaiaer (kFzd), n. [G.] An emperor. See 

Cii'lSAK. 

Kaju-garo, A fragrant Malayan wood 
obtained from GonyuUjlug migueltaniig. 
Kakapo (kak^a-poX n. [Native name.] The 
owl-parrot, a New Zealand parrot, the Stri- 
gaps habropiilua, much resembling an owl, 
but of a greenish or mottled hue. It is noc- 
turnal in its habits, lying in holes during the 
day, and is the only known bird having large 
wings which does not u.se them for flight 
It appears probable that it will soon l>e 
extinct This and 5. greyi are the only 
known species of the genus. 

Kakaralli (kak-a-rarii), n. The wood of 
Lecythig oUaria, a tree common in Oemer- 
ara, which is very durable in salt water, 
possessing the quality of resisting the de- 
predations of the sea-worm and barnacle. 
K^odyli^ Kakodyl (kak'6-dll, kak'd dil), 
n. [Gr. kakos, bad, and odode, smell.] 
(As CjHfl.) A metalloid radical, a compound 
of arsenic, hydrogen, and carbon. It was 
first obtained in a separate state by Bun- 
sen, and formed the second instance of the 
isolation of a compound radical, that of 
c;yanogen by Oay-Lnssac being the first It 
is a clear liquid, heavier than water, and 
refracting light strongly. Its smell Is iii- 
siipportably offensive fwhence its nameX 
and its vapour is highly poisonous. It is 
spontaneously inflammable in air. Alkar- 
sinc is the protoxide of kakodyle. Written 
also Kakodule, Cacodyle. See ALKAKSINB. 
Kakozene, Ks^ozinefka-koks'^n, ka-koks'- 
in), n. [Gr. kakon, evil, and xenog, a stran- 
ger or guest.] A mineral occurring in brown 
or red radiated crystals in the ironstone of 
Zbirow, in Bohemia. It contains phosphoric 
acid in combination with peroxide of iron, 
about 30 per cent of watw of crystalliza- 
tion, and sometimes a little magnesia, lime, 
and silica. Written also Caeoxeng and 
Caeoxmite, 

Ki%lft.f (ka-laf^ n. A medicated water ob- 
tained in Eg^t and other parts of Nortli 
Africa from the male catkins of Salix wgyp- 
tiaea. 

Kfri^w^ fkalandXtK (Trobably from L. Ko- 
lendag, the first day of the month.] A lay 
fraternity which originated in Germany in 
the thirteenth centuiy. The members as- 
sembled on the first of each month to pray 
for their deceased friends, after which they 
took a repast in common. The ceremonies 
gradually degenerated into ezoessesy and 
the fraternity was abolished. 

Xa]a(kfil>, n. (See CoLB. ] 1. Cole wort See 
Kail. -- 2. Sea-kale or Chiwifrs marMma. 
See Craxbb. 

Kaleldoplioil, KMsId C tfllOlli (ka-lFdo-lcm, 
ka-lVdo-TS^Tf^ [Gr. itoSsTbeautiful, sidoi. 
form, and sound.] An instmmenl 

Invented by Sir Charles Wheatstone for tx* 
hiblting the vibrations of an elastic rod If 
an elastic rod, fixed at one end and having 


the free end surmounted with a polished 
knob, be set a vibrating by a blow or by 
bending It, beautiful curves of vibration 
will be exhibited to the eye. 

KnleidOBCOX^ (ka-lFdo-skdp), n. [Gr. kalog, 
beautiful, eidog, appearance, form, figure, 
and ekopeb, to view.] An optical instrument 
invented by Sir D. Brewster, for the purpose 
of creating and exhibiting, by reflections, a 
variety of beautiful colours and symmetoioal 
forms, and enabling the observer to render 
pei*manent such as may appear appropriate 
for any branch of the omatnental arta In 
its simplest form the Instrument consists of 
a tube containing two reflecting surfaces 
inclined to each other at any angle which is 
an aliquot part of 860*. Tlie eye-glass placed 
immediately against one end of the mirrors 
as well as a glass similarly situated at their 
other end are of clear glass; the tube is con- 
tinued a little beyond this second glass, and 
its termination is closed by a disc of ground 
glass. In the cell thus formed are placed 
beads, pieces of coloured glassor other small, 
bright -coloured, diaphanous objects, and 
the change produced in their positions gives 
rise to the different symmetrical flgurea 

KaleldoBcopla Kaleidoscopical (ka-li^do- 
skop'^ik, ka-lFdd-skop''ik-alX a- Belatiug^to 
the kaleidoscope. 

Kalendar, Ksuendarial (kaVen-d^r, kal- 
en-da'ri-al). .Sec Calendar, Calendarial. 
Ksilender (kal'en-ddr), n. A sort of dervise. 
See CALF.NDER. 

Kalender,f n. A calendar; a guide or direc- 
tor. Chamer. 

Kalends (karendz). Same as CaUnde. 

Kali (kaleX n. A Hindu divinity; one of tho 
names of Durga (which see). 

Kali (kali), n. [Ar. gali. I^e ALKALI.] A 
plant, a siiecies of Salsola or glasswort the 
ashes of which are used In making glass. 
See Alkali. Potash or potasaa is termed 
kali by the Genuan chenusta 
Kalif(kam .See CALIF. 

Kaliform (kali-form), a. Formed like kali 
or glasswort. 

KaHgenous (ka-lij'en-ns), a. [Kali, and 
Gr. gennao, to generate.] Pi'oducing alka- 
lies; specifically applied to certain metals 
which form alkalies with oxygen. The true 
kaligenous metals are potassium and sodiuin. 
Kalium (kani-iini), n. Another name for 
potassium, that from which its symbol K Is 
derived. 

Kaliynga (kal-l-yu'ga), n. [Skr. , age of Kali . ) 
Tlie last of the four Hindu periods contained 
in the great Yuga, equal to the Iron age of 
classic mythology. It consisted of 432,000 
solar-sidereal years, and began some thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era. 
Kalkl (kal'ka), n. An avatar or incarnation 
of Vislinu, which it is considered will take 
place about the close of the Kaliyuga age, 
when all whose minds are ^ven up to wick- 
edness shall be annihilated, and nghteous- 
ness established on earth; and the minds of 
those who live at the close of that age shall 
be awakened and be as jiellacid as crystal 
Kalkul3rxiK6,f n. Calculation. Cltaueer. 
Kalllgrapny (kal-llg^ra-fl), n. See CALLio- 
RAPUY. 

Kalllope (kal-iro-pO), n. Same as Calliope. 
K fi-lwiia. (kaFnil-a), n, (After Peter Kaim, a 
Swedish botanist of the eighteenth century. ] 
The name of a genus of smooth eveigreen 
shrubs, natives of North America, belonging 
to the nat. order Ericaceie, having entire, 
opposite or alternate, coriaceous, oblong or 
linear leaves, naked buds, and handsome 
broadly bell-shaped or wheel-sbimed showy 
flowers At least one species (a. angugtu 
folia) is poisonous to sheep; the species most 
generally cultivated it K.lafyofta, the wood 
of which Is hard and of considerable use. 
XaJmudc (kal^ukx [From the people 
called Kalmuekg or CalmiicAra] 1. A kind 
of shaggy cloth resembling bear-skin.— -S. A 
coarse cotton fabric made of various colours 
in Prussia. SwMnondg, 

Kslong (k&long), n. [Native name.] A 
name given to several siiecies of fox-bats; 
speolflcally to the great frugivoroua fox-bat 
of India. 

XUotypfi (kaPo-tIp), n. See Calqttps. 
Ksloysr (ka-loP4r). See Caloybb. 

Ksl^ (kal'paX n. In Hindei ehron. a day or 
according to others a day and night of Brah- 
ma|Oraperlodof4,320,000,000or8,640,<K)0,006 
solar-siaereal years. According to some the 
number of kalpas is infinite ; others limit 
them to thirty. A mat IralSiMi, instead of a 
day, ooimirJses the life of Brahma. 
KMpa4Wltga (kal-pa-sfi'trmX n. In Vedie 


Fate, fir, fat, f fill; mS, met, h£r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mfive; ifibe, tub, bull;' oil, pound; ii, So. abune; P, Salsy. 
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name of ihoie Sanskrit works 
which weat of the ooremonlal referriiiff to 
the performance of a Vedic sacrifice. 
Xhlseajpee (kal-sa'pCX n. The MahratU 
elegant species of antelope, and 

[SeeCALCIVlNB.] 

&UII (kam), 0 . [Gael. Ir. W. cam, crooked.] 
Crooked.— Ctoon kam, wholly awry; wholly 
from the purpose. ‘This is clean kam.*--- 
‘Merely awry.' Shak. 

JbQUL Kamaeva (ka^mk, kk-mk-de'va). n. 
The Hindu god of love. 

Kamacht (kam'a-chi), n. Same as Kamichi. 
K a m a l a (kam'a-la), n. [Bengal name.] The 
down covering the capsules of Rottlera tine- 
toria, which is used in India for dyeing silk 
a rich orange-brown, and is administered as 
a drug for the expulsion of tapeworm. 
Xamar-hand, n. See cummkk-buno. 
ITanibOU (kam^jh), n. The name given in the 
Kurile Islands to a seaweed (Laminaria 
saeeharim). It Is a favourite dish among 
all classes in Japan, and is called by the 
Russians sea-cabbage. 

Kame (kam), n. Same as Came. 

Kami (kom'e), n. A Japanese title belonging 
primarily to the celestial gods who formed 
the first mythological dynasty, then extended 
to the terrestrial gods of the second dynasty, 
and then to the long line of spiritual pHnccs 
who are still represented by the mikado. 
Brands. 

Kamichi (kam'i-chl),n. ThehomedHusreamer 
or Palainedea comuta. See Palajckdea. 
Kamptulioon (kamp-td'li-kon), n. [Gr. 
kamptos, flexible, and oulos, thick, close- 
pressed. ] 'rho name of a kind of lloor-cloth 
composed of india-rubber, gutta percha, and 
ground cork. It is remoi'kably wann, soft, 
and clastic. 

Kamaln (kam'sin), n. [Ar. khamsin^ fifty, 
because it blows about fifty days.] A hot 
southerly wind in Egypt; the simoom. 
Kamtchadale (kamt'cha-dal), n. A native 
of Kamtchaika. 

Kan, Kaim (kan, k^n), n. Same as Khan, a 
chief or prince. 

Kant (kan), v,t. To ken; to know. 
Kanacka, Kanaka (ka-naka), n. A native 
of the 8andwieh Islands. 

Kanarl (kan-a^ro), n. I'he Canarium com- 
mune. See Canariuh. 

ITimohil (kaii'chilX n. A very small deer 
(Traguluspuginoem) inhabiting the Asiatic 
Islands. cTalled also the Pigmy Musk-deer. 
See Traoijlus. 

Khnd (kaiid) /I. The name given to fluor- 
spar by Cornish miners. 

Kane (k&n), n. See Kain. 

Kangaroo (kang'ga-rd), n. The native name 
oftne animals of the genus Macropus, a 
genus of marsupial mammalia peculiar to 
Austi-alasla. They arc the largest animals 



Aroe Kangaroo {Sfacropiu ualabaius), 

having a double uterus or womb. An ex- 
ternid pouch or appendage to the abdomen 
exists, and in this the young are carried 
for months after birth. The limbs are 
strangely disproportioned, the fore -legs 
being small and short, whilst the hinder 
ones are long and powerful; the head, neck, 
and shoulders are small, the body increasing 
In thickness to the rump ; the fore-lcn are 
useless in walking, but used for digging or 
bringing food to the mouth; the hind-logs 
are usoa in moving, particulir^ in leaping, 
the tail, which is very powerful, being of 


considerable assistance in making the spring. 
The kangaroos feed entirely on vegetalne 
substances, particularly on grass. They 
have the stomach very long, and possess a 
large ccecum. They represent in Australasia 
the ruminants of other regions. They as- 
semble in small herds under the guidance 
of the older ones. The gigantic, or red 
kangaroo (Macropus rufus), is sometimes 0 
feet in height, and is the largest of the Aub< 
traliun animals. 

Kangaxoo-apple (kang'ga-rd-ap-l), n. The 
fruit of a species of Solantim (S. laciniatum), 
used in Australasia and rent as food. 
Ka^aroo-grass (kang'ga-rd-gras), 71. A n- 
thisteria australis, an Australian fodder 
grass held in high esteem. It is abundant, 
and much relished by cattle. 

Kangaroo -rat (kang'ga-ro-rat), n. 8eo 
Bsttono. 

Kkntian (kant^i-an), n. A follower of K an t ; 
a Kaiitist. 

Kantian (kant'l-an), a. Of or belonging to 
Kant, or his system of philosophy. 
Kantlfim (kant'ixm), n. The doctrines or 
theory *of Kant, the German metaphysician. 
Kantist (kant'lst), n. A disciple or follower 
of Kant. 

Kantry (kant'rl), ti. [W. cant, a circle, a 
hundred. ] In Woles, a division of a county; 
a hundred. 

KaoU^ KkoUne (ka^'i-lin), n. [Chinese 
kau-ling, high ridge, the name of a liill 
where it is found.] A fine variety of clay, 
resulting from the decomposition of the 
felspar of a granitic rock under the influence 
of the weather. It consists of 47 per cent, 
silica, 40 alumina, and IS water. Kaolin 
fonns one of the two ingredients in the 
oriental porcelain. The other ingredient is 
called in China petunUe. Its colour is white, 
with a shade of gray, yellow, or red. Kaolin 
occurs in China, Japan, Saxoiiy, Cornwall, 
and near Limoges in France. The Chinese, 
Japanese, and Cornish kaolins are peculiarly 
white, and nnetuons to the touch. 
Kaoli^te (ka'd-lin-it). n. The crystalline 
form of kaolin, the two being chemically 
identical. 

Kapnomar (kap'no-miir), n. See Capnosiro. 
Karagan, Karagaiie (kar'a-gan), n. [Rub. 
karagan.] Vulpes Karagan, a species of 
gray fox round m the Russian empire. 
Karaite (ka'ra-lt), n. A member of a Jewish 
sect which adheres to the letter of Scripture, 
rejecting all oral traditions, and den 3 ring 
the binding authoritv of the Talmud. The 
Karaites are opposed to tlie Rahhinists. 
Karaskler (ka-ras'ki-^r), n. Gne of the 
chief officers of Justice in Turkey. He re- 
sides at Constantinople, and is a member of 
the Ulema 

Karatas (ka-ra'tas), ti. Bromelia Karatas, a 
West Indian species of pine-apple. 
Karenato (kar-cn'Ji-a), n. A ('!entral African 
ttrnBi(J*enni8etum dtstiehiui^, closely allied 
to the millet, whose seed anords the prin- 
cipal part of the food of the natives of the 
southern borders of the Sahara. 
K afwia'fchln-if* (kar-ma'thi-an), n. Gne of a 
Mohammedan sect which arose in Irak in 
the ninth century, so named from its prin- 
cipal apostle Karmat, a poor labourer, who 
professed to be a prophet. They contem- 

S latcd the enthronement of pure reason as 
tie only deity, and abrogated many of the 
tenets of the Koran, such as that forbidding 
the use of wine. They maintained bloody 
wars with the Caliphs, and at one time were 
masters of Irak, Syria, and Arabia, but were 
eventually repressed. Some remnants of 
them arc said to exist even yet at Basa in 
Arabia. 

Kam(kllm),n. [Com., a cairn.] In mining, 
a pile or heap of rocks; sometimes, the solid 
rock. 

brok (k&'rob), n. With goldsmiths, the 
twenty-fourth part of a grain. 

KaroOi Karroo (ka-r00> [Hottentot kch 
rusa, hard, from the hardness of their soil 
under draught.] In phys. geog. the name 
given to the immense barren tracts of clayey 
lablo-lands of South AMca, which often rise 
terrace-like to the height of 2000 feet above 
the sea-leveL It is only the want of water 
which prevents them being highly produc- 
tive. in the wet season they are covered 
with grasses and flowers, which ^rish on 
the return of the dry season, when they 
become hard and steppe-like. 

IbirallOlite (kar'fol-It), n. [Gr. katphos, 
straw, and lithos, a stone.] A mineral fbund 
in granite in the Schlackenwald tin-mines. 
It has a fibrous structure and a yellow col- 


oai% and ia a hydrated silioate of alumina 
and manganese. Written also CarpMite. 

KarphOfllderlte (kHr-fo-sid'flr-It), n. [Gr. 
karphos, straw, and sidPros, iron.] A straw- 
coloured mineral, hydrated phosphate of 
iron from Greenland. It occurs in reniform 
masses. 

KhrBtenite^flr8^ten-it),7i. [From the miner- 
alogist K. J. B. KarsUn.’\ In mineral, an- 
other name for anhydrite (which see). 
KArtikeya (kftr-ti-k&'yaX ^ [Hind.] In 
HinAu myth, the god of war, corresponding 
to the Latin Mars. He is commander-in- 
chief of the celestial armies. 

Kaxrel t (kar'vel), ti. Same as Caravel. 

Kaat^t (kas'tril), n. A kind of hawk; a 
kestrel. 

What a cast of kasMls arc these, to hawk alter 
ladies thus! £. Jfoftson. 

Katalysla (ka-tali-sis), ti. Same as Cata- 
lysis. 

Katchup (kach'upL ti. Same as Ketchup. 

‘ local 


Kate (kut), Ti. A local name for the brtun- 
blitig finch (FritigiUa montifriiigiUa). 
KathetomeW (katli-e-tom'et-6r), ti. Same 
as Cathetometer (which see). 

Kathode (kath'od), ti. See CATHODE. 
Katlon (kat'i-onX n. See Cation. 

Katsup (kat'sup), TI. Same as Ketchup. 
Kattlmimdoo (kat-ti-mun'dO), n. [Hind.] 
'i'he milky Juice of the East Indian plant 
Euphorbia Cattimundoo, resembling caout- 
chouc. It is used as a cement for metal, 
knife-handles, <fec. , but is not exported. 
Katydid (kaHi-did), n. An orthopterous 
insect, Platyphyllum coneavum, a siiecles 
of grasshopper of a pale-grcon colour, 
found in the United States. It has its name 
from its peculiar note, which closely resem- 
bles a shrill articulation of the three syl- 
lables kaUy-did, and is produced by the 
friction against each other of two mem- 
branes on the wing-covers of the males. In 
some districts it is to be heard during sum- 
mer from twilight till midnight. Its note 
is often alluded to by the American poeta 
Kauri-pine, ti. Same as Cowrie-pine. 
Kava, Sawa (kaVa^ k&'wa), ti. l. A species 
of pepper (Maeropxper wethystimm), from 
wlinse root an intoxicating beverage is made 
by the South Sea Islanders, by steeping it in 
water, or by chowfiiff and then steeping it. 
2. The beverage itself. Also called Ava. 
Kavasfl. Kawass (ka-vas', ka-was'). n. 
[Turk. kaiDwds.] In Turkey, an armed con- 
stable; also, a government servant or cou- 
rier. 

Kaw (kg), v.%. [From the sound.] To cry 
as a raven, crow, or rook. 

Kaw (kg), TI. The cry of a raven, crow, or 
rook See CAW 

Kawn, Kaun (kgn), ti. In Turkey, a public 
inn; a khan (which see). 

Kavnle-pine (kgTi-pln), ti. Same as Cow- 
rie-pine. 

Kay (ka), TI. See Cay. 

Kasrak, Kayaik (ka'ak), ti. [Probably a 
corruption of the eastern cat^e, applied to 
it^by early voyagers.] A light fishing-boat 
in Greenland, made of seal-skins stretched 
round a wooden frame, having a hole pierced 
in its middle, into which the fisher places 
himself, wrapped in a frock of seal-skin, 
which is laced close round the whole to pre- 
vent the admission of water. 

Kayaker, Ka3ra(ker(k&'ak-Ar),n. One who 
fishes in a kayack. 

Kayle (kal), ti. rFr. ouUle, a nino-pin; Dan. 
kegle: D. and G. kegel.'l 1. A nine-pin: a ket- 
tle-pin: sometimes written JTfeL— 2. A game 
in Scotland, in which nine holes ranged in 
tlirees are made in the ground, and an iron 
ball rolled in among them. 

Kaynardpt n. [Fr. cagnard, idle, slothful.] 
A laasy cowardly person; a rascal. Chaucer. 
Kazardly, Kazzardly (kazrerd-li), a. [O.Fr. 
casard, tame, keeping about a house: ease^ 
L. eaea, a cottage.] In the north ox Eng- 
land, liable to disease or accident; lean; not 
thriving well : used especially of cattle. 
Kfiam ^6rn), ti. A kem (which see). 

It is agreed also th.’it none shall keep idle people 
nor kearns (foot soldiers) in time of peace to live 
upon the poor of the country. HaUmm. 

Keb (keb), v.i. l. To cast a lamb fmma- 
turely.— 2. To lose a lamb in any way: said 
of a ewe. [Scotch.] 

Keb (keb), n. 1. A ewe that has brought 
forth immaturely, or has lost her lamb.-— 
2. The tick or sheep-louse. [Scotch.) 

Kebar (keb'ar), n. [Gael, eatar.] A pole; 
a stake; a rafter. See Caber. [Scotch.] 

He ended ; and the htbars sheuk 

Aboon the chorus roar. Burme. 


eh,etoin: «h,8o.lo«fc; J.job; ft.Fr.ton; ng,iHv; «h, aen; th. »to; w^trfg; wh.ioftte cb. Man.-.Sad Ear. 
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XebMe (keb'IX ti. A oudgel; a club; a rough 
walking-stick with a hooked head. [Scotch.] 

Ane o' them wits gaun to strike my mother wi* the 
side o* his broadsword. So 1 g.'it up luy kdfhU at 
them, and .said 1 wad gie them as guid. 

Sir IK Scott, 

Kebbock; Kebbudc (keb'uk). ». [Gael, 
a cheese.] A cheese. [Scotch.] 

Keb-awe (keb'ux ^ ^ 

Keblab (keb'laX n- [Ar. kiblah, anything 
opposite the south; kabala, to lie opposite. ] 
Ijie point toward which jilohammedans 
turn their faces in prayer, being the direc- 
tion of the temple at Mecca. 

Xe<dC (kek), v.i. [Same word as G. koken, to 
vomit.} To heave the stomach; to retch, 
;iA in an elfurt to vomit. Swift, [Rai*e.l 
Ke<dC (kek), ». A retching or heaving of the 
stomach. 

KecklBb (kck'ish), a. Having a tendency to 
retch or vomit. 

Inordinate passion of vomiting, called cholera, is 
nothing didcreiit from a Jteckish stomach and a de* 
Mre to cast. ffollanit, 

Keclde (kekl), v. i. and n. Same as Keek. 
Keckle (kekl), v.t. pret. «fe pp. keckled; ppr. 
kedcliny. [Probably a uon-nasalized dim. 
form coiTcsponding to kink. 1 To wind old 
rope round a cable to preserve its surface 
from being fretted, or to wind iron chains 
round a cable to defend it from the friction 
of a rocky bottom, or from the ice. 
KeckUng (kek'ling), n. Naut the material 
iiAed for the operation of keckliiig. 

Keckllflb (kek'lish). a. Inclined to vomit; 
siiueaniish. * A keckfisA stomach.' Holland. 
Ketksy (kok'si), n. [From the Celtic; comp. 
W. eeeye, reeds, canes.] The dried stalk of 
hemlock and other hollow-Juinted Uuibelli- 
ferw; kex. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, bur!!. 

Losing both beauty and utility. Shak. 

Xecky (kek'i), a. Resembling a kex. 

A sort < f cane, without iiny joint, and perfectly 
round, coiusUted of hard and black i*»h cylinders, 
mixed with a soft kccky body, so as at the end cut 
transversely it looks as a bundle of wires. Grew. 

Sedge (kei), n. [Icol. kangi, a keg. and 
also according to Wedgwood a cask fastened 
as a float to the anchor to show where it 
lies - hence, the anchor itself: another form 
of keg.] A small anchor used to keep a ship 
steatly when riding in a harbour or river, 
and particularly at the turn of the tide, and 
to keep her clear of her bower-anchor, also 
to remove her from one part of a harbour to 
another, being carried out in a boat and let 
go, as in warping or kedging. 

Sedge (kej), v.t. pret. & pp. kedged; ppr. 
kedging. To warp, as a ship ; to move by 
means of a light cable or hawser attached 
to a kedge, as in a river. 

Sedge, Sedgy (kej, kej'il, a. [Sc. eaidgy; 
O.lir kygge; comp. Prov. £. keck, to be pert; 
G. keck, pert, lively; comp, also Dan. kaad, 
wanton.] 1. Brisk; lively. —2. [Probably 
from kedge, a keg or cask.] Pu^belUed. 
[Local.] 

Kedger (kej'^r), n. l. A small anchor; a 
kedge. See Kedok.— 2. A dealer in fish; a 
cadger. See Cadok. [Provincial.] j 

Xedge-rope (kej'rdpi ». Naut. the rope | 
which belongs to the kcdge-anchor, and 
restrains the vessel from driving over her 
liower-anchor. 

Sedlaok (ked'lak). n. [W. eeddw, mustard, 
and term, as in charfocA, gf^rlick. J A com- 
mon weed, charlock (SinapU arvenne). 

See (ke), n. pi. of cow. [See Cow.] Sine. 
[Provincial English.] 

A lass, that Cicely hight, had won his heart— 

Cicely, the western lass, chat tends the Jkee. Gt^. 

Seech (k6ch), n. [Modifleation of cake.] 
A mass of fat rolled up by the butcher in a 
round lump. In Henry VI II. the term is 
applied in contempt to Wolsey because he 
was the son of a butcher. 

Such a keech can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' the beneficial .sun. Shak. 

Seek (kek), V. t [Comp. Icel. ktkja, D. kijken, 
L.G. kieken, Sw. kika, G. kueken, gueken, to 
peep.] To peep; to look pryingly. [Scotch.] 
Seekixig-glaM (kek'ing-glas), n. A looking- 
glass. [Scotch.) 

Koel (kM), n. [A. Sax. ce6l, which properly 
means a barge or small vessel, corresponds 
l>etter with second meaning than first, like 
the Icel. kidlL a barge, a ship; the IceL 
kjolr. Dan. k^t, Sw. k&l, again moan properly 
a keel or chief timber of a vessel; the G. and 
D. Aief mean botha keel and a ship, the latter 
meaning being the older. The word has been 
Ijorrowed by the Romance languoges; comp. 
Fr. quiUe, Sp. quiUa. ] 1. The principal tlmlier 


in a diip, extending from stem to stem at 
the bottom, and supporting the whole frame; 
in iron veeeeU, the combination of plates 




w. Keel. Aloe or 
wings, r. Vcxilluin 
or standard. 


A. Main keel. B, False keel. C, Keelson. D.Stcmson. 
F, gripe. 

corresponding to the keel of a wooden vessel ; 
fig. the whole ship. - -2. A low flat-bot- 
tomed vessel used in the river Tyne to con- 
voy coals from Newcastle for loading the 
colliers; a coal-barge.- 8. A baige load of 
coals weighing about 21 tens 4 cwt— 4. In 
hot. the Tower petal of a papilionaceous 
corolla, inclosing the sta- 
mens and pistil. —5. In 
zool. a projecting ridge 
along the middle of any 
surface. — False keel, a 
second keel fastened un- 
der the mai l keel to pre- 
serve it from injury.— 

On an even keel, in a level 
or horizontal position: 
said of a ship or other 
vessel. 

Seel(k£l),v.l 1. To plough 
with a keel; to navigate. 

2. To turn up the keel; to show the bottom. 
—To keel over, to capsize or upset. 
Seel(kM), n. [Gael, eill, ruddle.] Ruddle; 
red chalk; soft stone for marking sheep. 
[Scotch.] 

Seel (kel), v.t To mark with nidiUe. 
[Scotch] 

Seelt (k61),e.t, [A. Sax. eflan, to cool, from 
edl, cooL J To cool. 

While greasy Joan doth keet the pot. Skak. 

[Some authorities give keel in this quotation 
the meaning of mnn.] 

Seel (kSl), n. In brewing, a broad flat vessel 
used for cooling liquids; a keel-fat. 

Seel (kel), n. A nine-pin. See KAYLB. 
Seelfl^e (keFai), 71 . 1 . The right of demanding 
a duty or toll for a ship entering a harbour. 
2. The duty so paid. 

Seel-blOCk (kerblokx n. One of a series of 
short log^eiids of timbers on which the keel 
of a vessel rests while building or repairing, 
affording access to work beneath. 
Seel-boat (keTbOt), n. 1 . A large covered 
boat with a keel but no sails, used on Ame- 
rican rivers for the transportation of freight. 
2. See Keel, 2. 

Seeled (kSIdX a. In hot. applied to leaves, 
and when there is a sharp prominent line 
running along the centre; carinated. 
Seeler (keTfi^, n. One who works in the 
management of barges or vessels; a keclman. 
Seeler (kel'dr). n. A shallow tub for holding 
stuff for caulking ships and other uses. 
Seel-XlEtt (kdlTat), n. [Keel, to cool, and 
fat, vat. ] A cooler; a vat in which liquor is 
set for cooling. 

Seelbaiil, Sedlbale (kel'hgl, kel^&l). v.t 
To haul under the keel of a ship. Keemaul- 
Ing was a punishment inflicted in almost all 
navies for certain offences. The offender 
was suspended bv a rope from one yard-arm. 
wltR weights on his len, and a rope fastened 
to him leading under the ship's bottom to the 
opposite yard-arm, and being let fall into the 
water, he was drawn under tne ship's bottom 
and raised on the other side. 

And yet, whoever told him 90 wai a lying lubberly 
rascal, and deserved to be keelhauled. Smollett. 

Se^UBff (kMlng), n. [Comp. Icel, keUa. a 
kind of cod.] A kind of small cod, of which 
stock-flsh is made. 

Se^Ylne, Xealy^e-peii (km-vin, uvu 
vIn-penX n. [From keel, ruddle.] A pencil 
of black or red lead. [Scotch.] 
XMl-maii.(kSTman), n. See Kbelbb, a 
worker In barges. 

Saelrake (kflrr&k), v.t Same as Keelhaul. 
SMUoii(keFson),n. [From keel; the second 
part may be the same as in Dan. kj&lwiin, 
S w. kdUvin, G. kieleehwein, all meaning liter- 
ally keelewine; comp, pig of lead. This 
term, is found also in demeon, etemeon, 
which ore probably modelled on ieelean.] 
A piece of timber in a ship laid on the 


middle of the floor-timbers over the keel, 
fastened with long bolts and ollnched. and * 
thus binding the floor-timbers to the keel; 
in iron ships, a combination of plates corre- 
sponding to the keelson tlmlier of a wooden 
vessel. keelson, a piece of timber 
wrought longitudinally over the top of the 
true keelson. See Keel. 


Seel-staple (kdrst&-pl), n. Naut a staple, 
generally of copper, driven into the sides of 
the main and raise keels to fasten them. 
Xoel-vat (kdTvat), n. Same as Keel/at 
Seen (kSn), a. [A. Sax. cine, eSn; loel. 
koenn, wise, clever; D. koen, G. kUhn, keen, 
bold. Same root as ken.] 1. Eager; vehe- 
ment; full of relisli or zest; as, hungry curs 
too keen at the sport. 

The sheep were so keen upon the acorns. 

Sir H. Vlistrapy^e. 

2. Eager; sharp; as, a keen appetite. 


The hope how buoyant, the sympathies how rendy, 
the enjoyment of life how keen and eager I Thackeray. 

8. Sharp; having a very line edge; as, a keen 
razor, or a razor with a keen edge. —4. Pierc- 
ing; penetrating; severe: applied to colder 
to wind; as, a keen wind; the cold is very 
keen.— 5. hitter, piercing; acrimonious; as, 
keen satire or sarcasm. 


Good father cardinal, cry thou amen 
To my keen curses. Shak. 

0. Acute of mind; sharp; penetrating; as, 
a man of keen intellect. 

Shrewd, keen, practical estimates of men and 
tilings. Black. 

The kecft spirit 

Seizes the prompt occasion— makes the thought 

Starr into instant action, and at once 

Plans and performs, resolves and executes. Shelley 

7. Expressive of eagerness or mental acute- 
ness; as, a keen look. 

Seen (ken), v. t To sharpen. [Rare. ] 

Cold winter keens the brightening flood. Thomson. 

Seen (kSn), v.i. [Ir. eaouie, cry or lamenta- 
tion for the dead, bewailing.] In Ireland, 
to make a loud lamentation on the death of 
a person. 

Seen (ken), n. The piercing hunentaiion 
made over a corpse. [Irish,] 

A thousand cries would swell the keen, 

A ihousaud voices of despair 

Would echo thine. thoen Ward, 

Seener (kSti'^r), n. in Ireland, one of a 
class of female mourners who shriek or 
howl at funerals. See the verb. 

Seen-eyed (kSnTd), a. Having acute sight. 
Seenly (kSnli), aot;. In a keen manner. 
Seenness (ken'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being keen. 

Seen-Wltted (kdn'wlt-ed), a. Having acute 
wit or discernment. 

S6ep(kdp),o.f. pret. <kpp. kept; ppr. keeping. 
[A. Sax. eipan, to keep, to take care of; ap- 
parently same word as ekpan, eedvian, to 
sell (see Cheap): to sell, then to nave on 
hand for sale, hence to keep.) 1. To hold; 
to retain In one's power or possession ; not 
to lose or part with ; as, to Aresti a house or 
a farm; to keep anytlitng in tne memory, 
mind, or heart ; to keep a secret ; to keep 
one's own counsel.— 2. To have in custody 
for security or preservation. ' 

The crown of Stephanus, first king of Hungary, was 
always ke/t in the castle of Vicegrade. KuMs. 

3. To preserve; to retain. 

The Ix>rd God, merciful and gracious, longsuffer- 
ing, and abundant in goodness and truth, Anv/fwjr 
mercy for thousands. £x. xxxiv. 6, 7. 

4. To preserve from falling or from danger; 
to protect; to guard or sustain. 

And behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee. 

Gen, xxvlll. 15. 

6 . To hold or restrain in any maimer; to 
detain. 

That I may know what keeps me here with you. 

Dp^uien. 

a To tend; to have the care of. ^ 

And the T^rd God took the man. and put him Into 
the garden of Eden to dress it, and to ke^x.^^ 

7. To maintain, as an establishment, Institu- 
tion, ahd the like; to conduct; to manage; 
as, to keep a school —a To regard; to at- 
tend to. 

While the stars and courjw of heaven I keep. Dryden. 

9. To hold in any state; as, to keepM order. 

Keep the constitution sound. Addison. 

10. To continue or maintain, as a state, 
course, or action: to observe; as, to keep 
silence ; to keep the same road or the same 
pace; to keep step; to keep a given distanoe. 

Her servants* eyes were fix'd upon her face, 

And as she mov'd or turn'd, her motions view'd, 

Her measures kept, and step by step pursued. Dryden. 

11. To remain confined to; not to quit; os. 


Fate, fitr, fat, fgtl; mO, met, hflr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bqll) oil, pound; U, Sc. almne; y, So. Up. 
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to ke^p one's bed. house, or room. -X2. To do 
or perform; to obey; to observe in practice; 
not to neglect or violate; to fulfil; os, to keep 
the laws, statutes, or commandments of God; 
to k^p one's word, promise, or covenant. — 
18. To observe or solemnize. 

Ya shall ket^ it a feast to the Lord. Ex. xii. 14. 
14. To board ; to maintain ; to supply with 
necessaries of life; as, the men are kept at a 
moderate price per week.— 15. To have in 
the house; to entertain; as, to keep lodgers; 
to keep company.— 10. To have in pay; as, 
to keep a servant.— 17. To be in the habit of 
selling; to have, a supply of for sale; as, the 
shopkeeper does not keep that.— To keen an 
act, at Cambridge University, to hold an 
academical disputation.— To keep at it, to 
keep hard at work. [Colloq. J— To keep back, 
(a) to reserve; to withhold; not to disclose or 
communicate. 

I will Arre/ nothing dack from you. Jer. xlii. 4. 


Knock at his study, where, they say. he Jtet/s. 

SAak. 

[This sense of the word is no longer in gen- 
eral use, but is still current at Cambridge 
University. * Suton, who *kept* near Bruce.' 
Farrar.]— i.i To take care; to be on one's 
watch ; to be vigilant or solicitous. 

A’tfp that the lusts shake not the word of God that 
in us. Tyndalt. 

—To keep at it, to continue hard at work. 
[Colloq.J— To keep from, to abstain from; to 
refrain from. — To keep on, to go forwani ; 

I to proceed; to continue to advance. — To 
keep to, to adhere strictly to ; not to ne- 
glect or deviate from; as, to keep to old cus- 
toms ; to keep to a rule ; to keep to one's 
word or promise. — To keep up, to remain un- 
subdued; to be yet active or not to be con- 
fined to one's bed. 

Keep (kep), n. 1. The act of keeping; cus- 
tody; guard; care; heed. 


(h) To restrain; to prevent from advancing. 

dack thy servant also from presumptuous 
wns. Ps. xix, X3. 

(c) To reserve; to withhold; not to deliver. 
Acts V. 3.— To keep chapeU, at Oxford and 
Cambridge, the usual expression among 
students for to attend the daily services in 
tlie college chapels. — To ke.ep company 
with, (a) to frequent the society of; to asso- 
ciate with; as, lot youth keep comjiany 
with the wise and good. (i»)To give or 
receive attentions with a view to marriage. 
— To keep down, to prevent from rising; 
to hold in subjection ; to restrain ; specific- 
ally, in Minting, to subdue in tone or tint, 
so that tlie portion of a picture kept down Is 
rendered subordinate to some other part, 
and, therefore, does not obtrude on the eye 
of the spectator. — To keep good or bad 
hours, to be customarily eariy or late in 
returning home or in retiring to rest.— 7'o 
keep in, (a) to prevent from escape; to hold 
in confinement. (6) To conceal; not to tell 
or disclose, (c) To restrain; to curb, as 
a horse. — To keep off, to hinder from ap- 
proach or attack ; as, to keep off an enemy 
or an evil— To keep one going in anything, 
to keep him supplied with it. [ikUloq.] 
— To keep one's hand in, to keep one's 
self in practice. [Colluq.]— To keep under, 
to restrain; to hold in subjection; as, to keep 
under an antagonist or a conquered country; 
to keep under the appetites and passions.— 
To keep up, (a) to maintain; to prevent from 
falling or diminution; as, to keep up the 
price of goods; to keep up onea credit. 
(6) To maintain; to continue; to hinder from 
ceasing. 

In Joy, that which keeps up tho action is the desire 
to continue it. Locke. 

(e) To preserve; to retain. 

And ye shall keep it ( the lamb) up until the four- 
teenth day of the same month. Ex. xii. 6. 

—To keep up to the coUar, to keep hard 
at work; to Keep at it. (Slang or colloq.] 
—To keep out, to hinder from entering or 
taking possession. — To keep hofJise, (a) to 
maintain a separate residence for one's 
self, or for one's self and family; as, his 
income enables him to keep house. (6) To 
remain in the house; to ho confined; 
as, his feeble health obliges him to keep 
house.— To keep a term, in universities, to 
reside during a term.— To keep the land 
ahoard inaut), to keep within sight of land 
as much as possible.— To keep the luff, or 
the wind (naut), to continue close to the 
wind. -To keep on foot, to maintain, as a 
standing army. 

We perceive from this how much larger a force Is 
kepi on/oat in Japan than In China. Brougham. 

—To keep one's self to onFs self, to shun 
society; to keep one's own counsel; to keep 
aloof from others; to keep close. 

* Stay thou a little,* answer'd Julian. ‘ here. 

And keep yourself , none knowing, io^urself.' 

Keep (kfip), v.i. 1. To remain in any position 
or state; to continue; to abide; to stay; as, 
to keep at a distance; to keep aloft; to keep 
near; to keep in the house; to keep before 
or behind; to keep in fevour; to keep out of 
company or out of reach. 

' But yet he conld not keep 

Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep. , 
Matt, ArHoia, 

2. To last; to endure; not to be impaired; 
to continue fresh or wholesome; not to be- 
oomo spoiled. 

If the malt Is not thoroughly dried, the ale It makes 
will not keep. MorHmer. 

a To lod^; to dwell; to reside for a time. 


Pan, thou god of shepherds all. 

Which of our tender lambkins takest keep. 

Spenser. 

2. The state of being kept; hence, the re- 
sulting condition; case; os, in good keep.— 
8. The means by which one is kept; subsist- 
ence; provisions. 

I performed some services to the college in return 
for my keep. T. Hughes. 

4. t That which is kept; charge. 

Often he used of his keep^ 

A sacrihee to bring. 

Now with a kide. now with a sheepe 
The alt.ars hallowing. Spenser. 

6. That which keeps, or that in which 
one keeps or lives; the stronghold of an 
ancient castle, to which the besieged in- 
mates retreated in cases of emergency, and 
there made their last efforts of defence ; a 
donjon. [.Some authorities hold that this 
sense originated in the fact that prisoners 
were kepi there ; others, and perhaps more 
correctly, are of opinion that it is due to 
the circumstance tliat the family kepi 
(abode or lived) there, as being the securest 
place in tho castle.] 

leeper (kep'^r), n. One who or that which 
keeps : (a) one who holds or has possession 
of anything. (&)One who retains in custody; 
one who has tnc care of a prison and the 
custody of prisoners; one who has the charge 
of patients in a lunatic asylum, (c) One who 
has tho care, custody, or superintendence of 
anything; as, the keeper of a park, a pound, 
of sheep, of game, of a gate, <kc. (cf) A ring 
which keeps another on tho finger, (e) A key 
which admits of being readily inserted and 
removed at plcasura to keep an object in its 
place. (/) A loop on the end of a strap be- 
side the buckle through which the other 
end is ruu after passing through the buckle. 
{g) Tlie box on a door jamb into which the 
bolt of a lock protrudes when shot. (A) A 
am-nut (which see), (t) A piece of soft 
ron placed in contact with the poles of a 
magnet when not in use, which tends, by 
induction, tomaintain, and evenincrease the 
power of the magnet; armature. O’) 
remains or abides. Tit. ii. 6. —Keeper of the 
Great Seal, a high officer of state who holds 
or keeps the great seal The office is now 
vested in the lord-chancellor. — Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, or Lord Privy Seal, an offi- 
cer of stote through whose hands pass all 
charters, pardons, Ac., before they came to 
the great seal- He is a privy-councillor, 
and was anciently called Clerk qf the Privy 
Seal.— Keeper of the kinffs conscience, tho 
lord-chancellor. See under Chancellor. 

Xaep6rl688 (kfip^dr-lesX a. Not having a 
keeper; free from restraint, custody, or 
superintendence. 

Among the group was a man . . . who, of all the 
people accounted sane and permitted to gp about 
the world keepertess, 1 hold to have been the most 
decidedly mad. T. Hook. 

Keepenlilp (kdp'dr-ship), n. The office of 
a keeper. Strype. 

Xeeplllg (kdpTng), n. 1. A holding; re- 
straint; custody; guard; preservation. 

1 fancy there need have been no deceit in your 
fond, simple, little heart, could it but have been 
given into other keeping. Thackeray. 

2. Maintenance; support; feed; fodder; as, 
the cattle have good keeping.—^ Just pro- 
portion; conformity; congruity; consist- 
ency; harmony; specifically, in painting, 
the management of the lights, shadows, 
colours, and aerial tints in such subordina- 
tion to each other that each object may 
seem to stand rightly in the place that the 
linear perspective has assigned to It.-— To 


he in keeping with, to accord or harmonise 
with; to be consisteut with. 
Xeeping-rooin (kdp'fng-rbm), n. The Now 
England and provincial English name for 
the common sitting-room of a family ; also, 
in universities, the sitting-room of a stu- 
dent. * The family keepiiM-roon».' Dickens, 
Keepsake (kop'sHk), n. Anything kept or 
given to be kept for the sake of the giver; a 
token of friendship. 

Keesh (kdshX n. Same as Kish. 

Keesllp (kesTip), tl Same as Keslop. 
Keeve (kav), n. [A. Sax. cuf, G. kufe, a large 
tub, from L. eupa, a tub, a cask, whence 
also Fr. euve, a large tub.] 1. A large vessel 
to ferment liquors in ; a large tub or vcMiel 
used in brewing; a mashlng-tub. — 2. In 
mining, a large vat used in dressing ores. 
Keeve (kav), v.t. pret. A pp. keeved; ppr. 
keeoing. 1. To put in a keeve for fermenta- 
tion.- 2. To overturn or lift up, as a cart, so 
as to unload it all at once. 

Keever (kev^ar), n. a keeve (which see). 
KelTekll (kef-fek'il), n. See KIKFSKIL. 

Keg (keg), n. [A form of eag (which see. 
See also Kklge).] A small cask or barrel ; 
a eng. 

Kehnl (ka-huF), n. [Ar. kuhaul, antimony. ] 
A mixture of antimony and frankincense, 
used by the Arab women to darken their eye- 
brows and eyelashes. 

Kelgllt,t pret. of catch. Caught. Spetiser. 
Kell (kel), n. A nine-pin. See Kayle. 

All the fiiries are at a game called nine-pins or 
ket/s, made of old usurers' bones, and* their souls 
looking on with delight and betting on the game. 

B. yonson. 

Kelr (k6r), n. [Icel. ker, a tub or other ves- 
sel, Dan. kar, a vessel] In bleaching, a largo 
boiler. 

Keiser (kFzdr), n. Another spelling of 
Kaiser. See Ojesar. 

Keltloa (kit-ld'a), n. [The native name.] 
lihinoeeros Keitloa, a species of rhinoceros, 
a native of South Africa, having two horns 
nearly equal to each other in length, the 
front* one curved backwards, the back one 
f(>i*ward. The upper lip overlaps the lower 
to a considerable extent. At birth the horns 
are only indicated by prominences on the 
nose, and at the age of two years they are 
hardly more than 1 inch in length, but at 
the age of six they are 9 or 10 inches long. 
The keitloa is morose and ill-tempered, and 
forms a veiv dangerous opponent. 
Kelssnoneslail (ke-le'no-n4"si-an), n. [Or. 
kelainos, black, and nPsos, an island.] In 
ethn. one of the dark-coloured Inhabitants 
of the Pacific Islands. 

Kelaways Bock (kel'a-wRz rok), n. Same 
as Kelloway Bock (which sec). 

Kele,t v.t. [See Keel, v.t] To cool. Chau- 
cer. 

Kelk (kelk), n. (Gael and Ir. elaeh, a stone.] 
1. A large stone or detached rock. 2. A 
blow. - 3. The roe of a fish. [Provincial.] 
Kelk (kelk), v. t [Probably originally to pelt 
with stones. See the noun.] To heat soundly. 
[Provincial] 

Kell (kel), n. [A form of oatil] A covering 
of some kind; a film or membrane; a net- 
work; as. (a) the caul or omentum. See 
Caul. (6 ) The membrane or caul envelop- 
ing the heads of some children at birth. 

A silly jealous fellow, . . . seeing his child new 
born included in a kett, thought sure a FrancUcan 
. . . was die father of it, it was so like a frliir’s cowl. 

Burton. 

(c) The chrysalis of an insect. 'Bury him- 
self in every silkworm's kell.* B. Jonson. 

(d) A net in which females inclose their 
hair; the back part of a cap. (e) A film 
grown over the eyes. 

His wakeful eyes . . . 

Now clouded over with dim cloudy kelis. JDrayton. 
(/)The cobwebs which He on the grass, 
covered with dew, in the morning. 

Neither the Immoderate moisture of July, August, 
and September, nor those kelis, which. Tike cobwebs, 
do sometimes cover the ground, do beget the rot in 
slieep. Boyle. 

KeUed, Xdld (keld), a. Having a kell or 
covering; having iu parts united as by a 
kell or thin membrane; webbed. 

And feeds on Ssh, which under water still 
He with his keUtftet and keen teeth doth kill. 

Drayton. 

XdlladSB (kel-Pa-da), n. pi. [From Kellia, 
one of the genera, named after Mr. O'KeUy, 
of Dublin, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A 
family of lamellibranchiate mollusca, em- 
braci^ several genera. The typical genus 
Kellia has two British representatives, K. 
sub€fhicularissaidK.nUida. Theyaresmall 
but elegant bivalves, living in the crevices 
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of rocks or on shells or sea-weeds» or lying 
free. 

Kelloway RoA (kero-w& rok), n. [So called 
from being well developed at Kellotoay 
Bridge, Wiltshire. ] A calcareous bed at the 
base of the Oxford clay in Wiltshire and 
Yorkshire. Itsmaxiinum thickness is 80 feet, 
and It is so abundant in fossil sliells as often 
to be entirely made up of them. 

Kelp (kelp), n. [OK. kUpe. Origin un- 
known.] 1. The produce of sea-weedswlien 
burned, from which carbonate of soda is 
obtained. It was formerly much used in 
the manufacture of glass and soap, and large 
fiuantities of iodine are now obtained from 
the residue after the carbonate of soda is 
separated. —2. The sea-weed from whicii 
kelp is produced. 

Kelpie, Kelpy (kerpi), n. [Probably, as 
Jamieson suggests, connected with G. kalh, 
a calf.] In Scotland, an imaginary spirit of 
the waters, generally seen in the form of a 
horse, who was believed to give previous 
warning when a person was about to be 
drowned, and sometimes maliciously to 
assist in drowning persona 

Thrit bards arc second-sighted is nae Joke, 

And ken the lingo of the sp'ritual fnlk ; 

Fays, spunkies, kelpies^ a*, tliey can explain them. 

Hums. 

Kelson (kerson), n. Same as KeeUon, 

Kalt, KmUc (kelt, kelt'ikX Same os Celt, 
Celtic. 

Kelt (kelt), n. Cloth with the nap, generally 
of native black wool [Scotch.] 

Kelt (kelt), n. The name given in Scotland 
to a salmon in its spent state after spawn- 
ing; a foul fish. 

Kelter, Kilter (kert^r), n. [Comp. Dan. 
kiltCf to gird, to tuck up; also Prov. £. kilter^ 
a tool. ] Order; regular or proper state. 

If the org.'ins of prayer be out of kelUr or out of 
tune, how can we prayf Harrow. 

Ktitie, Kelty (kePU), n. [Said to be from a 
famous champion drinker in Kinross-shire.] 
A large glass or bumper, imposed as a fliie 
on those who. as it is expressed, do not drink 
iaXv. -Cleared keltic of, a phrase used to 
denote that one's glass is quite empty, pre- 
vious to drinking a bumper. Sir w. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Kemb,t o.t [A. Sax. cemban, to comb.] To 
comb (which see). Chaucer. 

KemellXI,t n. [O. £. kempling: Prov. £. kenib- 
ing, a brewing-vessel, kim^iel, a tub ; O. Fr. 
combe, a brewing. ] A tub; a brewer's vessel 
Chaucer. 

Kemp (kemp), v.i [Dan, keetnpe, to fight, 
to contend; katmpe^ Icel ketnpa, a warrior; 
A. Sax. eampian, D. kampen, O. kdmp/en, 
to strive, to fight.] To stnve or contend, in 
whatever way: to strive tor victory, as 
reapers on the harvest-field. [Scotch. ] 
Kemp O^emp), n. [A. Sax. cemjTa, a soldier. 
See the verb.] l.f A champion; a knight.-- 
2. The act of striving for superiority in any 
way whatever. [Scotch.] 

Kemp, Kempty (kemp, kemp'ti), n. The 
coarse rough hairs of wool, which is avoided 
by the manufacturer in his purchases of 
wool, as they deteriorate Uie appearance of 
fabrics, and do not take dye readily. 
Kemper (kemp'^r). n. One wlio kernps or 
strives for suiieriority; specifically, a com- 
petitor amongst reapers. [Scotch.] 

Mark, I see nou^^ht to hinder you and me from 
helping to give a hut brow to this bevy of notable 
kemptrs. BlarkwootCs 

Kempt t (kempt), p. and a. For kernbed, pp. 
of ketnb, to eomb. 

There is nothing valiant or solid to be hoped for 
from such as are always kempt, and perfumed, and 
every day smell of the taylor. H. yauson. 

Ken (ken), v.t. pret. A pp. kenned; ppr. ken^ 
ning. [O.K and Sc. ken, Icel kenna, D. and 
G. kennen, A. Sax. cunnan, to ken, to know; 
comp, the allied can, canny, cunning, know. 
See KNOW.] 1. To know ; to understand; to 
take cognizance of. 

FfU. Which of you know Ford of this town? 

Pist. I ken the wight; he is of .substance good. 

Skak, 

2. To see at a distance; to descry; to recog- 
nize. 

They from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance. 

And hear you shouting forth your brave intent. 

tVordswerth. 

He spake ; his eye in lightning rolls t 

For the lady was ruthlessly seized; and he kenned 

In the beautiful lady Che cnild of his friend. 

Coieridie. 

3. In Seoti law, to acknowledge or recognize 
by a Judicial act; as, to ken a widow to her 
terce, that is, to recognize or decree by a 
Judicial act the right of a widow to the life- 


! rent of her share of her deceased husband’s 
I lands. See Terok. 

Ken (ken), v.i. To look round. 

Ken (kenX n. Ct^nizance; view; especially, 
reach of sight or knowledge. * Above the 
reach and kenot a mortal apprehension.' 
South. 

Coasting they kept the land within their keu. 

Dryden, 

Ken (ken), n. [Contr. of kennel.'i A place 
where low or disreputable characters lodge 
or^meet; as, a padding ken, a lodging-house 
for tramps; a sporliug ken. 

Kendal (ken'dai), n. Acoai'se woollen cloth, 
so named from the town of Kendal In West- 
moreland, where it was first made. It 
continued to be called Kendal after its 
manufacture was carried on elsewhere. 
'Apparelled in short coats of Kentish ken- 
daV Uall. 

Kenk (kcngkl n. Same as Kink. 

Kennel (keuTiol). n. [Norm. Fr. ; It. eanUe; 
from L. eanie, a dog.] 1. A bouse or cot for 
dogs, or for a pack of hounds.- 2. A pack 
of hounda *A yelping kennel of French 
curs.* Shak.—Z. The hole of a fox or other 
beast; a haunt. 

Kennel (ken'ncl), v.i. pret. it pp. kennelled; 
ppr. kennelling. To lodge; to lie; to dwell, 
as a dog or a fox. 

The dog kennelled in a hollow tree. V Estrange. 

Kennel ^en'nel), v.t To keep or confine in 
a kennel. 

Kennel (ken'nel), n. [A form of £. channel, 
canal] 1. The water- course of a street; 
a gutter; a little canal or channel —2. A 
puddle. 

Kennel-coal (ken'nel-kol), n. Same as Can- 
nel-eoal. 

Kennel-raker (ken'nel>rak-6r), n. A sca- 
venger ; one fit for mean, filthy Jobs. 
Kenning (keu'lng), n. l.t Range of vision; 
8ight;^ow. 

The next day about evening we saw. within a ken- 
ning, thick clouds, which did put us in some hope of 
land. Bacon. 

2. As little as one can recognize ; a small 
portion ; a little ; as, put in a kenning of 
salt. [Scotch.] 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang. 

To step aside is human. Burns, 

Kenapedcle (keii'spek-l), a. [Probably from 
ken, to know, and A. Sax. epeeea, a speck, a 
mark; but comp. Icel kenniepeki, the fa- 
culty of knowing others, from kenna, to 
know, and epeki, wisdom. ] Having so sin- 
gular an appearance as to be easily recog- 
nized; fitted to be a gazing-stock. [Scotch.] 

I grant ye, his face is keuspeckle. 

That (he white o' his e'e is turn’d out. Nicol. 

Kent (kent), n. [Perhaps connected with 
cant, to tilt (see Cant, v. and n.\ and comp. 
D. kenteren, to overturn.] A long staff 
used by shepherds for leaping over ditches 
and brooks; a cudgel; a rough walking-stick; 
a pole. [Hcotch.J 

A better lad ne’er lean'd out o'er a kent. Jtamsay. 

Kent (kent). v.t. To propel, as a boat, by 
pushing with a kent or long jH)le against the 
bottom of a river; to punt. [Scotch.] 
Kent-lmgle (kenfba-gl), n. [in honour of 
the Duke of Kent] A curved six-keyed 
bugle, on which 
every tone in 
the musical 
scale can be 
sounded. 

Kentlflll(kent'- 
ish), a. Of or 
pertaining to 
the county of Kcnt-bugic. 

Kent --- Kent- 

i»h fire, a terra given to the continuous 
cheering common at the Pnitestant meet- 
ings held in Kent in 1828 and 1829, with the 
view of preventing the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill. It is now applied to the shout- 
ing practised by Orangemen at political 
meetlnmi, in derision of Roman Catholics.— 
Kentieh rag, iU geeH. a dark-coloured, tough, 
highly fossiliferous, arenaceous limestone, 
belonging to the lower greensand. It oc- 
curs at Hythe and other places in Kent, 
and from its duimbility is much valued for 
building. 

Kentto Otsti^tl)* n. (Bame word as Gusntol.] 
In com. a hundred pounds in weight; ai^ a 
ksnffeofflsh. 

Kentladga (kentleJX ft Kaut. pigs of Iron 
for ballast laid on the floor of a ship. 
Xw(kep),e.£. [See Keep.] To catch, as in 
the act of passing through the air, falling, 
running, and the Uke; to interoept; to meet 
[Scotch.] 



filiwini, spring, thou darling of the year I 
ilk cowiup cup shall k^ a tear. Bums, 

K^pe,t ft Care; attention. Chauce/r. 
X6m,t o.i or t To take care; to care. 
Chaucer. 

Keplerian (kep-ld'ii-anX ft Of or pertain- 
ing to Kepler; propounded by Kepler; as, 
Keplerian doctrines; Keplerian lawa 
It should be noted that the modem system of as- 
tronomy deserves far better to be called the Kep- 
lerian system than the Copernican. Heydn. 

Kepler’S Laws (kepl^rz igzX ?t. pi. The laws 
of the courses of the planets esmblished by 
Kepler. They ai’o three in number: (1.) That 
the planets move in elliptical orbits, of 
which the sun is in one of the foci. (2.) That 
an imaginary line drawn from the sun to 
the planets (called the radius vector) al- 
ways describes equal areas in equal times 
(3.) lliat the squares of the times of the re- 
volutions of the planets are as the cubes of 
their mean distances from the sun. 
Kepler’S Problem (kep'ldrz problem), n. 
The determining the eccentric from the 
mean anomaly of a planet, or the determin- 
ing its place in the elliptic orbit, answering 
to any given time. 

Kept (kept), pret. & pp. of keep.^Kept mis- 
trees, a concubine or woman kept ana main- 
tained by a particular individual as his 
paramour. 

Keramio (ke-ramlk), a. Same as Ceramic. 
Kerana (ke-raiia), n. In music, a long wind 
instrument like a trumpet, much used in 
Persia, being sounded evening and morning. 
Kerargjrrite (ke-rSr'Ji-rft), n. [Gr. keras, 
horn, and argyros, silver.] Same as Aerate 
(which see). 

Keraslne (ker'a-sin), a. [Gr. keros, a hora ] 
In mineral, horny; corneous 
Kerate (ker'at), n. [Gr. keras, a horn.] 
Chloride of silver; horn silver: so named 
from its cutting like horn. It has a white 
streak, and no distinct cleavage. 

Keratin (ker'a-tin), n. Bame as Epidermose 
(which see). 

neratode (ker'a-tfid), n. [Gr. keras, keraios, 
horn, and eidos, resemblance.] In zool. the 
horny substance of which the skeleton of 
many sponges is composed. 

Keratoma (ker^a-tOm), n. [Gr. keras, keraios, 
a horn, and Unnos, cutting, from temnO, to 
cut] An instrument for dividing the trans- 
parent cornea in the operation for cataract 
by extraction. 

Xeratonyzle (ker'a-to-nIks'1s).n. [Or. keras, 
keraios, horn, and nyxis, a puncturing.] In 
surg. the operation of removing a cataract 
by thrusting a needle through the cornea of 
the eye and breiddng up the opaque mass. 
Keratopliymte (ker-a-tofil-lit), n. [Gr. 
keras, keraios, a liorii, phyllon, a leaf, and 
lithos, a stone.] A variety of hornblende, 
so named from the form of the crystals 
Keratoplisrte (ker'a-to-fit), n. fur. keras, 
keraios, a horn, and phyUm, that which 
OTows] Cuvier's name for a polype which 
has a homy axis, in contradistinction to a 
lithophyte, or one having a stony axis The 
term is now disused. 

Xeratoaa (kor-a-tfi'sa). n. pi. The division 
of the sponges in which the skeleton is com- 
posed of keratode. 

KeratOM (ker'a-tOs), n. Same as Keratode. 
Kezb-plate (kdrb'plat), n. Same as Curb- 
plate, 

Kerb-roof (k^rb’rbf), n. Same as Curb- 
roof- 

Kerb-stone (k^rVstdn), n. Same as Curb- 
stone. 

Kercber f (k^r'chdr), n. A kerchiel 

He became like a man in an exftUcte and trance, 
and white os a ktreher. North. 

XtorOhert (k^r^chdr), v.t To wrap, as in a 
kercher. 

Pale sickness with her herehertdheskA unwound. 

Cilfs FMchor. 

Kerchief (kCr'chfif), n. [Contr. from O.K. 
eoverehuif, O.Fr. couvreehiefi, couvreehs/^ 
Fr. eouvrtr. to cover, and ehe{f, the head.] 

1. A head-dress: a cloth to cover the head; 
hence, any cloth used in dress 

He might put on a hat, m muffler, and a kerchttp, 
and so escape. Shah. 

2. One who wears a kerchief; a lady. 

The proudest kerchief of the court shall rest 
Well satisf/d of what they love the best. Drydsn. 

XOrbhlolto^ Kerolll«ft^(kdr'chfift), a. 
Dressed; hooded; covered. 

Eut QsM), n. [A. Sax. a outting off, 
from ceorfan, eear/an, to cut, to carve; 
comp. G. kerbs, a notch : kerbsft to notch.] 
The channel or way made through wood by 
a saw or other cutung Instrument 
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CAW 1 . J A man; a coan- 
• ?«“"»*; » CM*. ‘ Poor old kerla 
d«lly penny/ North BHt Bev. 
SSnilOB (Kerin^), n. [Ar. and Per. kerwes, 
kirwM, iroin Skr. krimi^ a wonn.1 A dye- 
stuff consisting of the dried bodies of the 
females of one or two species of Coccus, 
esMcialiy Coccus ilidst an insect found on 
various species of oak round the Mediter- 
rjuiean. The bodies are round, about the 
sue of a pe& The dyo is more permanent 
but less brilliant than cochineal. 
Xermea-miiieral (kCrimez-min-6r-al), n. A 
name given to amorphous trisiilphide of 
antimony In consequence of its colour, 
which is orange-red. 

x«ni. Kerne (kem). n. [O.OaeL and Tr. 
cearn, a man.] 1. A light -armed foot- 
Boldior of the ancient Irisn militia and the 
Highlands of Scotland, armed with a dart 
or skean: opposed to gallowglaas^ who was 
heavy-armed. 

Soars thy presumption then so hiffh, 

Because .1 wretched kfrn ye slew, 

Homacre to name to Koderic DhuT Sir tK Scott. 

The^ fierpetual warfare of these petty chieftains 
had rise to the employment of mercenary 

troops, partly natives, partly from Scotland, known 
by the uncouth names of kerns and i^allowi^iasscs. 

HaUam. 

2. t A boor or low-lived person; a churl. 

We take a kern most commonly for a farmer or 
country bumpkin. Rlount. 

3. In English law, an idle person or vaga- 
bond. 

Kem (k^rn), n. 1. A qnem (which see).— 
2.t A chum.— 3. [Probably from L. erena, 
notch. 8co Chen ATE, <&c.] A slight pro- 
jection from the main body; speciflcully, in 
printitig, that part of a type which hangs 
over the body or shank. 

Kem (kSrn), v.i. [O. and D. ka'ii, n kernel. 
8eo Kernel.] 1. To harden, as corn in 
ripening.' 2. To take the form of corns; to 
granulate ; to set, as fruit. 

Kem (k6m), v.t. in type-foutidbig, to form 
with a kem. See Kern, n. 3. 

Kem-baby (kCrn^ft-bl), u. [Sc. kirn, a liar- 
vcst-liome, and baby.] An image dressed 
with corn and carried before reaxiers to 
their harvest-home. [Provincial] 

Kernel (kCi*'nel), 1 %, [A. Sax. cymet, a little 
corn, a grain, a kernel or core; G. and 
D. kern, the core of anything, the seed of 
fruit: allied to corn and to L. granum. See 
Corn and Grain.] l. The edible substance 
contained in the shell of a nut or the stone 
of a fruit— 2. Anything inclosed in a shell, 
husk, or integument; a grain or corn; ns, a 
kernel of wheat or oats,— 3. Tlie seed of 
pu^y frait; as, the kernel of an apple. 

4. Tlie central part of anything; a small 
mass around which other matter is con- 
creted : a nucleus. - 6. Fig, the important 
part of anything, as a question, as distin- 
guished from that which surrounds it; tlio 
main or essential point, as opposetl to mat- 
ters of less import; the core; the gist; as, 
to come to the of the question. 0. A 
hard concretion in the flesh. 

Kemdl (k^rinel), v.i. To harden or ripen 
into kernels, as the seeds of plants. 

Kernel (kCr'ncl), n. In arch, a crenelle 


(which see). 

Kemelled (‘ 


I '(k6rine1d). tt. Having a kernel. 

Kemelly (Wr'nel-l), a. Full of kemols; re- 
sembling kernels. 

Xemelwort (kCrinel-wfirt), n, A popular 
name of Scrophularia nodosa (common fig- 

Kerniilb t (k^mlsh), a. Having the charac- 
ter of a kem; clownish. 'A petty kernish 
prince.* Milton. 

Kerodon (kerid-don), n. [Gr. keras, a hom, 
and odous, a tooth.] A South American 
genus of rodento,id1ied to the cavies, about 
the size of a guinea-pig, and of an olive-gray 
colour. 

XeroUte (kerio-llt), n. [Gr. taros, wax, and 
lithos, a stone.] A mineral of a white or 
green colour, greasy feel, and vitreous or 
resinous^nstre, found in Silesia. It consists 
chiefly of hydrous silicate of magnesia. 
XAtoMtona n. 1^0 Keuj^ 

tfKNB.] An extremely lights volatile, liemid 
hydrocarbon, which first passes over when 

g etroleum. coal-tar, dtc., are distilled. It 
as a speciflo gravity of *660, a rather plea- 
sant ethereal odour, and resembles benzole 
in its properties, but is mnch lighter, and a 
powenul ani^hetlo. A solntion consisting 
of one gndn of india-rubber dissolved in an 
ounce of keroselene Is used as a coating 
fluid in the photographio dry collodion pro- 
cess, to make the film stick more firmly to 


the plate. It has been proposed as a substi- 
tute for chloroform. 

Kerosene (kerio-sen), n. [From Or. kkros, 
wax.] A liquid hydrocarbon distilled from 
coals, bitumen, petroleum, ftc., extensively 
used in America as a lamp-oil Wlien pure 
It is colourless, and its specific gravity varies 
from 780 to *826. It is the same as, or very 
closelv related to, the British paraffin oil 
Called also American Paraffin Oil, Photo- 
ffon, and Mineral Oil. 

Ker8,t Kerse,! n. rA. Sax, eerse or ccerse.] 
A cress. — ATs sette he not a kers, ho cared 
not a cresa Chauser. In such expressions 
this word is now corrupted into curse. See 
Curse, n. 

Kersen t (kCrs'n), o.t. A corruption of Chris- 
ten. 

rish, one pood Catsar, a pump-maker, 
Kersen'd liiiu. Betxn. Gr FI. 

Kersey (kCr'zi), n. [Comp. Sc. carsaye, D. 
karmai, l<’r. cariset, erdseau, Sw. kersing, 
kersey. Littrd suggests that the Fr. cr^aeau 
is from eroiser, to cross, erois^, twilled.] A 
species of coarse woollen cloth, usually 
ribbed, made from long wool 
Kersey (kOr'zl), a. 1 . insisting of kersey. 

Will she with huswife's hand provide thy meat, 
And every Sunday morn thy neckcloth plait, 
Which o'er thy kers^ doublet spreading wide. 

In service time drew Cic'ly's eye aside? Gay. 

Hence— 2. Homespun; homely. 

Henceforth my wooing mind shall be express’d 
In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes. Shak. 

Kerseymere (kCr'zi-mar), n. [See Cassi- 
mere.] a thin twilled stuff woven from 
the finest wools, used for men's garments; 
cassimere. 

Kerseynette (kci^^zi-net), n. A thin woollen 
stuff; cassinette (which see). 

Kerve,tv.f. To carve; to cut, Chaucer. 

S erver,! n. A carver. Chaucer. 
esaxt (ko'zer), n, [Bee Caesar.] An em- 
peror. 

Kings and kesars at her feet did them prostrate. 

Spenser. 

Kesaxl, n. An East Indian name for a plant 
of the genus hatiiyrus. See Latuvrcs. 
Keslop (kes'lop), n. [A. Sax. ceae-lib, cyae- 
lib, curdled milk— «;#«««, cyae, cheese, and 
lift, bewitching ; comp. G. kaselab, curdled 
milk— AriV/re, cheese, and lab, rennet; Goth. 
lubi, a drug, poison.] The stomach of a 
calf prepared for rennet. 

KeS8e,f«.t To kiss. Chaucer. 

Kest,t pret. of cdirf. Oast. Spenaer. 

Keste,! pret. Kissed. Chaucer. 

Kestirol (kes'trel), n. [Burgundian crintel; 
Fr. crcaaerelle, quereelle, a hawk of a red- 



Kestrel {Faho Tinnunctflus). 

dish colour. Wedgwooa^ The Paiw Tin- 
nuneulus, a coiiimon British species of fal- 
con, called also Stannel and Whidhover. It 
is rather larger than the merlin, its whole 
length being from 13 to 15 Inches. It builds 
ill hollow trees and in cliffs, or in nests de- 
serted by crows, magiiies, &o. It feeds on 
mice, small birds, insects, tfcc. The kestrel 
may be at once recognized by its peculiar 
habit of hovering or sustaining Itself in the 
same place in the air by a rapid motion of 
its wings, always with its head to the wind. 
The male and female differ considerably in 
colour, ash-gray prevailing more ^ 
mer and rusty brown in the latter. This 
hawk was regarded as of a mean or base 
kind, and hence kestrel was often used as a 
contemptuous epithet. Boo the adjective. 

Kestrel t ^es'trol), a. Base.— Kesfrstf kynd, 

Dan. MM, 

flMh.1 CBTrion; filth of «ny kind. 

Xfit ^et)k n. A mntted haliy fleece of wool. 

n. [Comp. D. and a Mtt,p. 
Mte; perhapi the same word as 
a form of eatoue, Turk. «aw, a light Aifi 
used In the Bosphorus.] A strongly-buOt 


oh,efiain; «h, So. lock; g.po; J.job; fl.ft.ton; ng, slug; ra, then; th, fMn; 


vessel, of the galtot order, usually two- 
masted, and from 100 to 260 tons burden. 
Ketches were formerly mnch used as bomb- 
vessels, the pecullarify of the rig, affording 



Ketch. 


BO much space before tlie mainmast and at 
the greatest beam, well fitting them for 
mortar vessels. sSee Bomb-ketch. 

Ketch,! n. A musical catch. Beau. & FU 
Ketch (kech), n. A hangman. Bee Jack- 
Ketch. 

Ketch! (kerb), n. [A form of keg.'\ A cask; 
a keg. Shak. 

Ketone,! v.t. To catch. Chaucer. 
Ketchup (kech'up), n. [Bee CATCHUP.] A 
name common to several kinds of sauce, 
much used with meat, fish, toasted cheese. 
&c.—Muahrooin ketchup 4s made from the 
common mushroom (Agaricua campeatria), 
by taking a number of them, breaking 
them into small pieces and mixing with 
salt, which 80 acts as to reduce the whole 
moss to an almost liquid state. It is 
then strained and boiled.— IToinut ketchup 
is made from unripe walnuts before the 
shell is hardened. They are beaten to a 
pulp, and the Juice separated bv straining; 
salt, vinegar, and imices are added, and the 
whole is boiled . — Tomato ketchup is made 
from tomatoes by a similar process. 

Ketone (kd'ton), n. In ehem. same as Ace- 
tofie, 2. 

Kettle (kctT), n. [A. Sax. cetl, cetel, or eytcl; 
comp. 1). ketel, Icol ketill, Bw. kettel, Goth. 
katila, G. keaael, kettle ; all borrowed from 
L. catillua, dim. of eatinua, a deep bowl, 
a vessel for cooking food.] 1. A vessel 
of iron or other metal, of various shapes 
and dimensions, used for heating and boil- 
ing water or other liquor.— 2.! An abbrevia- 
tion of Kettle-drum. 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

’I'hc trumpet to the cannoneer without. Shak. 

— A pretty kettle it/ fiah. See Kibble. 
Kettle-drum (kctl-drum), n. 1 . A drum 
consisting of a copper vessel, usually hemi- 
spherical, covered with parchment. Kettle- 
drums were formerly used in pairs in mar- 
tial music for cavalry, but are now chiefly 
confined to orchestras. They are usually 
tuned to the tonic and dominant of the 
piece in which they are to be used by 
tightening or loosening the head or skin by 



f , KChlcr's Patent Kettle-drum. 3, Ordinary Kettle- 
drum. 


means of a ring of metal moved by screws 
turned by a key. - 2. Same as Drum, 7 and 8. 
Kettle-drammer (ketl-drum-dr), n. One 
who beats the kettle-drum. 

Kettle-hat (ketl-hat), ?I. The iron hat of a 
knight in the middle ages; also applied to 
the leather burgonot 

XAttle-holdsr (ket'l-hdld-Sr). n. Any con- 
trivance, as a little mat, for holding the 
handle of a kettle when hot. 

Xettle-plnst (keta-pinsX u. Nine-pins; 
skittles. 

KMtrln ^et'trinX n. Same as CaUran, 
Xauper (koFpSrX «i. In geoL the Gennaa 

w, trig; wh, whig; sh, afiire.--See Ksr. 
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name for the upper member of the trias or 
upper now red sandstone formation, the 
lower members being the Muschelkalk and 
the Bunter-sandstein. 

BiAvel (kev'elX n. Antilope Dorcas, a spe- 
cies of antelope found in Central Africa. 
It is similar to the gazelle in its manners 



Kevel {Antiioft Dt^rcas.) 


and habits. Its head resembles that of the 
goat, and its body is much smaller than a 
roebuck's. See KoRlN. 

Kevel (key'd), n. [Prov. K. kevel, cavel, a 
rod, a horse's bit, a gag; Dan. kievU, a peg, 
a rolling-pin.] Xaut, a piece of timber serv- 
ing to Ixjlay great ropes to. 

Xevel-head Ocev'^^l-hed), n. Naut the end 
of one of tlie top timbers used as a kevel. 

Xeyere,t s.f. To cover; to recover. Chaucer. 

Kez (keksX n. A dry stalk ; kecksy. 

Xezy (kek'si), a. Abounding with kex; over- 
grown with weeds; weedy. Dr. II. More. 

Key (ke), n. [A. Sax. cceg, ecege, li'ria Aral, 
ke%, a key. Attiiiities doubtful, j 1. An in- 
strument for shutting or opening a lock by 
being inserted into it, and geiiendly made, 
by turning, to push a bolt one way or the 
other. Hence— 2. Fig. That whereby any 
mystery is disclosed or anything difficult 
explained; a guide; a solution; an explan- 
ation; as, a key to a cipher; a key to a ridille; 
a key to a mathematical problem.- 3. An 
instrument by which something is screwed 
or turned; as. the key of a watch or clock; a 
screw-Arej/.— 4. Something that fastens, keeps 
tight, prevents movement, or the like; speci- 
fically, (a) in arch, a piece of wood lot into 
the back of another, in a direction contrary 
to that of the grain, to preserve the last 
from warping. (6) In vuMonry, the highest 
central stone of an 


arch; the key -stone, 
(c) In mech. a wedge- 


shaped 
or W004] 


r 



O '- a 



liece of iron 
which is 
driven firmly into a 
mortise or seat pre- 
pared to receive it, 
for the purpose of 
fixing tlie parts of a 
machine immovably 
together. An exam- 
ple of its most com- 
mon application is 
shown ill the figure: a is a key fixing the 
wheel b to the sliaf t c. Another form is shown 
under Cotter. — 5. In music, (a) a lever of 
wood, ivory, or metal in an organ. pianoforte, 
flute, clarinet, comet, or other fixed toned 
instrument, struck or pressed by the fingers 
in playing the instrument, ip) The funda- 
mental or governing note or tone of the scale 
in which a piece is composed, and with which 
it usually begins and, with but very few ex- 
ceptions, ends ; the key-note. - 6. The husk 
containing the seed of an ash. — Key 
a position or country (milU.), a point the 
possession of which ^ves control of a posi- 
tion or country.— Power of the keya, the 
ecclesiastical Jurisdiction or power of the 
pofie, or the power of excommunicating or 
absolving: so called from the declaration of 
Christ to Haint Peter, as recorded in Mat. 
xvi. 19, * 1 will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, &e.;* hence, the 
authoritv of the ministry in any Christian 
church to administer the discipline of the 
church and to grant or withhold its privi- 
leges. 


What Henry and hb favourite coiinsellon meant 
by the Supremacy was certainly nothing less than 
the whole ptmtr ^ iht ktvs. The king was to be 
the pope of his kingdom, the vicar of God, the expo- 
sitor of Catholic verity, the channel of sacramental 
graces. Macauloy. 


^-Queen^i keya, In Seote law, that part of a 
warrant which authorizes a messenger or 
sheiiff-olllcer to break open lockfast places 
In order to come at a debtor or his goods. 


Key (k9), v.t To fasten with a key or wedge- 
sliaped piece of wood or iron ; to fasten or 
secure firmly. 

n. A quay (which see). 

Key (k6), n. See Cay. 

Key (kSl n. [Manx kiare-ae-/eed, twenty- 
four.] One of the twent^'-four commoners 
who represent the people in the parliament 
or Court of Tynwald of the Isle of Man. 
Under the title of the House o/ Keys these 
twenty .four representatives form one of the 
branches of the Tynwald Court or legislative 
body of the island, the other branch con- 
sisting of the governor and his council. 
Keyage (ko'ai), n. Same as Quayage. 
X6y*b6d (kebed), n. In mach. a rectangu- 
lar groove made to receive a key for the 
purpose of binding the parts, as the wheel 
and shaft of a machine, firmly together, so 
as to prevent the one part taming on the 
other; a key-seat. 

Key-boaxd (kd'bord), n. In musie, the 
series of levers in a keyed instmment, as 
a pianoforte, organ, or harmonium, upon 
which the fingers press to produce percus- 
sion of the wires, or, in the organ and har- 
monium, the opening of the valves. 
Key-bugle (ke'bu-gix ti. same as Kent- 
bugle (which see). 

Key-cold (ke'kold), a. Cold as a key; lifeless; 
inanimate. 

Poor kty^oUi figure of a holy king ! 

Pale ahhesi of tlie hou&e of iJaticaster 1 Shak. 

Key-colour (ke'kul-^r), n. lu painting, a 
leading colour. 

Keyed (kSd), a. l. Furnished with keys; 
as, a keyed instmment.- 2. Set to a key, 
as a tune. --Keyed bugle. Same as Kent- 
bugle. 

Key-fastener (ke'faan-^r), n. An attach- 
ment to a lock to prevent the turning of the 
key by a person outside. 

Key-guard (ke'gard), n. A sliiold which 
shuts down over a key to prevent its being 
pushed out of the lock from the outside. 
Keyhole (k^hcil), n. l. A hole or aperture 
ill a door or lock for receiving a key.— 2. In 
carp, a hole or excavation in l^ams Intended 
to be Joined together, to receive the key 
which fastens them. limpet, a gas- 
teropodous mollusc of the genus Fissurella, 
family Fissurellidce: so called from the apex 
being perforated like a keyhole.— Keyhole 
saw, a narrow slender saw used for-cuttlng 
out sliarp curves, such os keyholes require, 
whence its name. 

Key-note (k^not), n. In music, the first 
note of any scale; the do or doh; the funda- 
mental note or tone to which the whole of 
a movement has a certain relation or bear- 
ing, to which all its modulations are referred 
and accommodated, and in which, if the 
movement is regular, it both begins and 
ends. 

Key-screw (ke'- 
skrb), n. A le- 
ver for turning 
a screw. 

Key-seat (key- 
set), 71. A key- 
bea (which see). 

Keystone (k&- 
ston), n. The 
■tone of an arch 
which,beingthe 
last put in, keys 
or locks tne a, KcyttontinpUnofGroin. 
whole together; 

the stone in an arch which is equidistant 
from its springing extremities: in a circular 
arch there will be two keystones, one at 
the top and one at the bottom. In some 
arches the keystone projects from the face. 
In vaulted Ootbio roofs It is usually orna- 
mented with a boss or pendant. See Abou 
and Groin. 

Koy-tone (kS'tCn), n. Same as Key-noU. 
Key-way (kS'w^, n. The mortise made for 
the reception of a key; a slot in the open- 
ing of a wheel enabling the key to fasten it 
to the shaft 

Klia]lir(kSTIf). n. Same as Calif. 

Kbamutli (kam'ain), n. Same as Kamain. 
Kbail(kan), n. [Tartar and Turk.) In Asia, 
a governor; a Jung; a prince; a chief. 

XbUl (kan), n. [Per. khdn, a hou^ a tent] 
An eastern Inn; a caravansary. The khans 
In townsare of two kinds; those for travel- 
lers and pilgrims, where a lod|dng is fur- 
nished gratis; and those for traders, which 
are usually handsomer and more conven- 
ient, having weU-secured doors to the apart- 
mente. A very smaU snip Is oharged for 
lodgment, bnt a duty is charged on all 




Interior of a Khan. 


belong to government or to private indivi- 
duals. 

Khanate Gcan'&t), n. The dominion or Juris- 
diction of a khan. 

ICTiaTiapTn|i.h KhailBUXlia (kaii'sa-ma, kan'- 
su-ma), n. One who is over other servants; 
a head servant [Anglo-Indian.] 

Kha3ra (kft'ya), n. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the nat order Meliaceie. There is but 
one species, K. senegalensis, a large hand- 
some tree, found on the banks of the Gambia 
and in the valleys near Cape Verde, as well 
as in Zambesi land. It is imperfectly known, 
but is described as having abruptly pinnate 
leaves, and small cymoso flowers growing 
in panicles about as long as the loaves, llie 
fruit is capsular, with compressed or sub- 
alale seeds 

^edive (kc-dev'). n. A Turkish title applied 
to the Pasha or governor of ]<^pt, implying 
a rank or authority Biii>eiior to a prince or 
viceroy, but inferior to an independent sov- 
ereign. The title is an old one revived by 
iHiuael J. 

Khenna (keu'na), n. [Ar. alkenna.] A Per- 
sian dye for the hair, used in the baths of 
Constantinople. 

Khltmutgar (kit-niut'gilr), n. [Hind.] In 
India, a waiter at table; an under butler. 


Aximoolali was originally a in somo 

Atiglo-lndian family. Ca/f. M. Thomson. 

Kholaim (korsun), n. [Hind.] The native 
dog of luaia; the dhole. See Diiolk. 

Xhotbah (kotba), 71. A Mohammedan form 
of prayer, chiefly a confession of faith, re- 
peatea at the commencement of public 
worship in the mosques every Friday morn- 
ing. It is regarded by Mussulmans as the 
most sacred portion of their service, and 
the Insertion of his name in this prayer is 
regarded as the chief prerogative of the 
sultan. 

Xbiir (kur), n. See Dziooetai. 

XhUB (kui^, n. The East India name of a 
species of grass {Andretpogan murieatus), 
which has a sweet-smelling root 

XhilB-khUB (kusicus), 71. A fragrant attar 
obtained from khus (Andropogon man- 
catus). 

Kiabooca-wood (ki-a-biyka-wqdtn. A boau- 
tifnlly mottled or curled wood, in colour 
ranging from orange to a deep brown, from 
the Moluccas, Borneo, Singapore, dc., 
obtained from Pterospermum indieum. 
Called also Amboyna-wood. 

Kipng (ki'ang), ti. Same as Dr^etai, 

.(kyjpai), 71. ToU; trouble; anxiety. 

To cut or bruise. [Pro- 



_ [Armor. 

al.Y In mintfuf, a large bucket, gener- 
ally of iron, in which the ore and attal are 
brought to the surface. 

JUbbUhlUler ^bT-fll-dr), n. In mining, the 
man who fills the Ubble and sends tlie ore 
to the surface. 

Xlbblm (kib'Mr)^ n. One who or that 
which klDbles or cuts, especially a machine 
for cutting beans and peas for cattle. 

XibbUllg Odblii^ Same as Kibling. 

XibeOdm, 71. [w. eibwat, chilblains— efb, 
enp, and: gwai, moist, fluid.] A chap or 
crack in the flesh occasioned cold; an ul- 
cerated ohllblain, as in the heela 
I sm sliiKMit out St heels.— 

Why, theiik let Mkei ensue. Shah. 


Bbad(kIbdVa. Chai 
cold; affected with 
heels. 


cracked with 
iblains; as, Mbad 


FRte, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hdr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; ifibe, tub, bgll;. oil, pound; ii, 8o. abtme; y. Sc. fey. 
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feet ill dikmeter, oil 
^n^aiafslf ft wheel-shaped roof-frame, 
coQBiating also of twelve stakes, united at 


KILL 
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Kibitka or KirjfhU Tent.— From Zalcikl. 

one extremity but free at the other, so that 
the stakes radiate like spokes. The whole is 
covered^ with thick cloth made of sheep's 
wool, with the exception of an aperture in 
the centre for tlie escape of smoke. The 
door is formed by the removal of a stake. 

2. A Kussian vehicle, consisting of a frame 
of wood rounded at top, covered with felt 
or leather, and placed on wheels, serving as 
a kind of movable habitation. It is used 
for travelling in winter. 

Kiblah (kib'la), n. Same as Keblah. 
Kibllng (kib'hng), 71 . A part of a small Ash 
used by fishermen for bait on the banks of 
Newfoundland. Written also Kibbliiuf. 
Klby (klb'i), a. Atfectod with kibes. 

He haiteth often that hath a Atfiy heel, Skelton, 

Xlchelftn. [A. Sax. amorsel.] A little 
cake. Chaucer. 

KiCk(kik), v.t fW. ciciaw, to kick, etc, the 
foot] 1. To strike with the foot; as, a man 
kicke a dog.— 2. To strike in recoiling; as, his 
gun kicked him on the shoulder.— To ArtcA: 
Uu beam, to fly up and strike the beam, as 
the lighter scale of a balance outweighed 
by the heavier; hence, to be found wanting. 

Lady M.’s aeul had adhered to them through the 
worst of times, and was ready to sustain the s;iine 
severities of fortune should their scale once more 
kirk eke beam. Sir !§'. Scott. 

kick up a row or a duet, to create a 
disturbance. [Colloq. ]—To kick the bucket, 
to die. [Vulgar.] 

Kick (kik), v.i. 1. To strike with the foot 
or feet ; to be in the habit of striking witli 
the foot or feet ; as, a horse aocustonied to 
kick.— 2. To thrust out the foot or feet with 
violence, either in wantonness, resistaiice, 
anger, or contempt; to manifest opposition. 

Wherefore kick yc at rny sacrifice and at mine of- 
fering, which I have cominandedf x Sam. ii. s9' 

3. To recoil, as a musket or other firearm. 
—To kick off, in foot-ball, to give the ball 
the first kick in the game. 

Uok (kik), n. 1. A blow with the foot or 
feet; a striking or thrust of the foot— 2. In 
foot-ba^ (a) one who kicks; one who kicks 
off. *He s the best kick and charger at 
Rugby.* Hughes. (M The right or turn of 
kicking the ball. — 8. The recoil of a firearm 
when discharged.— 4. The projection on the 
tang of the blade of a pocket knife by wliich 
the blade is prevented from striking the 
spring when closed.— 5. Fashion ; thing in 
vogue. [Slang.] 

'Tis the kick, I say, old un, so 1 brought it down. 

Dibdin. 


Kioker (kik/4rt, n. One that kicks. 
Kidk8liaw(kik'shg),n. [Corrupted from Fr. 
quelque chose, sometliing.] 1. Something 
lantastioal or uncommon, or something that 
>2. A light. 


S articular name.— 2. A light, un- 
al dish of cooking. 

Cressy was lost by kickshaws and soup-maigre. 

FentoH. 

Kiokaboe (kik'shb), n. A dancer, in con- 
tempt; a caperor; a buffoon. MiUon. 
Xicfki^-lrtdisyt (kik'si-wik^sl), n. [Writ- 
ten also Rkfcsiu-udntis, and doubtfully con- 
nected with kick and wines. See Kicky- 
wioky.'\ A word apparently implying rest- 
lessness, used in one passage in the sense 
of an unruly Jade. See KiOKr-wioKr. 
lQdMy-^c!ka7(kik'd-wik'siXa. Fantastic; 
restless; uncertain. 

Pirhsps an ignis fatuus now and then 
Starts up In holes, stinks, and goes out agen ; 


Such kickey-wicksy flames shew but how dear 
Thy great light's resurrectioti would be here. 
Poems subjoined to R. FMckePs Ejigrafsts, 

KiCkup O^ik'up), n. 1 . A disturbance ; a 
row. -2. file name given by the negroes of 
Jamaica to the water-thrush (Seiurus) from 
its habit of Jerking its tail after the fasliion 
of our wagtail. 

itt<to-wlcky (klk'i-wik'i). n. [A form of 
K^ksy-xmeksy, which is written by some 
editors in the passage quoted. | Applied by 
Shakspere ludicrously to a man's wife. 

He wears his honour in a box unseen. 

That hugs his kicky-wicky here at home. 

Ud (kid), w. [Icel. kid (kidh), Dan. and Sw. 
kid, O. kitz, kitze, kitzlein, a kid.] 1. A young 
goat. -2. Leather made from the skin of a 
kid, or from other hides in imitation of it. 
3. An infant ; a child. [Slang.] ‘So you've 
got the kidj Dickens,— A. pT Gloves made 
of leather from tlie skin of a kid, or of lea- 
ther made to resemble it. 

Ud (kid), V. t. or i. pret. Ar pp. kidded; ppr. 
kidding. To bring forth a young one, es- 
pecially a goat. 

Kid (kid), n. [W. cidys, faggots.] A faggot; 
a bundle of heath and furze. 

Kid (kid), v.t. To make into a bundle, as 
faggots. 

Kid (kid), n. [Possibly a form of kit] A 
small wooden tub or vessel: applied by 
sailors to the vessel in which they receive 
their food. 

Kldt (kid), i>.t. [A. Sax. kythan. Sc. kifthe, 
to make known, to show. ] 1. To show, 
discover, or make known.— 2. To hoax; to 
deceive. [Cant.] 

Kid,t Kidde,t pret. pp. of kithe or kythe. 
Made known; discovered. Chaucer. 
Klddeminster (kid*6r-min-8tor), n. A 
carpeting, so named from the town where 
it was formerly principally manufactured. 
It is composed of two webs, each consisting 
of a separate warped woof, interwoven at 
intervals to produce the figures. 

Kiddle (kidT), n. [Armor, kidel, a not at the 
mouth of a stream; Fr. quideau, a basket of 
wicker-work.] A kind of weir formed of 
basket-work placed hi a river for catching 
fish: very often found in tlie fomis Kittle and 
Kettle. Kettle, In the phrase a pretty kettle 
offish, signifying a fine mess, may be a cor- 
ruptiou of tliis word. 

Kiddow (kid'dd), n, (Corn, kiddaw.] A 
name for the common guillemot {Cria 
troilf*). See Guillemot. 

Kid-fox (kid'foks), n. A young fox. 

The music ended. 

We'll fit the kid-fox with a pennyworth. 

Much Ado, II. 3. 

Kldllng (kidling), n. [Dim. of kid. j A young 
kid. * Kidlings blithe and merry.’ Gay. 


or steal, as a human being, whether man, 
woman, or child; to seize and forcibly carry 
away, as a person from one country or juris- 
diction to another, or into slavery. 

Kidnapper (kid'nap-Cr), n. One who kid- 
naps; a man-stcalcr. 

Kiwey (kid’ni). n. fO.E. kidnere; the two 
parts of the word may correspond to A. Sax. 
ewith, Icel. kviihr, Sw. qued. Sc. kite, the 
belly ; and Sc, neer, Sw. niura, O. niere, a 
kidney.] 1. In anat one of two oblong, flat- 
tened, boaii-sJiaped glands, situated un either 



Section of Human Kidney. 

a, Supr.i-ren.'il capsule. A Vsiscular or cortical 
portion of kidn^. c c, I'ubular portion, consisting 
of cones, dd. Two of the paplllap, projecting into 
their corresponding calyces eee, the three infundi- 
bular. Jr, Pelvis, sr. Ureter. 

side ot the lumbar vortebrie, surrounded 
with fatty tissue. They are of a reddish- 
brown oofour, and secrete the urine. Bach 



Kidney-shaped 

liaf. 


kidney consists of a cortical or outer part, 
and a medullary or central portioa The 
gland is essentially composed of numerous 
minute tubes, which are straight In the 
outer and oouvoluted in the central part. 
The tubes are lined with cells, and tlie cells 
separate the urine from the blood brought 
to the kidney, the urine passing in drops 
into the pelvis or cavity of tlie organ, and 
thence through the ureter into the bladder. 

2. Sort; kind ; character ; disposition; tem- 
per. [Humorous.] 

There are millions in the world of this man's kidney. 

Sir R. L'F.strange. 

This sense probably arose from the fact that 
the kidneys with the fat surrounding them 
arc left exposed in slaughtered animals 
when they are cut up. and thus they furnish 
an easy test of the condition of the animal 
in respect of fatness. Tlie literal applica- 
tion may attach to the word as put into 
Falstaff's mouth in the following extract. 

‘Think of Chat,— a man of my kidney.-^think of 
that; that am as subject to heat as butter; a man of 
roiiiinuiil dissolution and thaw ; it was a miracle to 
'scape sufTocatioii.* Shak. 

3. Anything resembling a kidney In shape 
or otlierwlBe, as a potato. ‘The kidneys of 
wheat.’ Jer. Taylwr.—A. A cant term for 
a waiting servant. Taller. 

Kldney-foean (kicl'nl-b^n), n. A bean so 
namcii from its rescmblonco in shape to the 
kidney, Phaaeolus vulgaris, nat. order Le- 
guminosfc: it is a well known culinary vege- 
table. ’There are two principal varieties in 
our gardens, viz. annual dwarfs and nin- 
ners, tlie pods of which are used when green 
and tender. Those of the 
dwarfs are also a favourite 
pickle. It is called also 
French Bean or Haricot. 
The kidney-bean is of uncer- 
tain origin, but is probably 
Asiatic. 

Kidney • form. Kidney - 
enaped (kid'ni-form, kld'- 
ni-shapt), a. Having the 
form or shape of a kidney. 
—Kidney -shaped leaf. In 
bot a leaf having the breadth 
greater than the length, and a wide sinus at 
the base, as in ground-ivy. 

Kidney-potato (kid'nl-pu-ta-tO), 91 . A va- 
riety of potato resembling a kidney iu shape. 
Kidney-yetCh (kid'iii-vech), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Anthyliis, be- 
longing to the nat. order Legumlnosie, the 
only British species of which is A. Vndner- 
aria. It is a perennial herbaceous plant, 
with pinnate leaves and yellow flowers In 
terminal pairs of crowded many-flowered 
woolly heads, growing abundantly in dry 
pastures, especially such as are chalky or 
near the sea. Called also Lady*s-fingers. 
Kidney-wort (kid*ni-w4rt), n. The popular 
name of the plant Saxifraga siellaris. See 
Saxifrage. 

KiefekU, KeffekU (ke’fa-kil, korfa-kll), n. 
[Per. keff, foam, scum, and gil, clay, mud.] 

A species of clav, meerschaum (which see). 
Kie-kie(ki'ki),'n. [Native name.] A tro- 
pical Asiatic or Polynesian climbing shrub 
{Freycinetia Banksii) of the nat. order 
Patidanaceao. which yields an edible fruit, 
said to be the finest in New Zealand. Its 
tastes like that of strawberries. 

_Jer (kar), n. Same as Keir. 

Kieye (kavX n. same as Keeve. 

Klke.t v.t To kick. Chaucer. 
KUcekonemalo (kik^e-ku-nem^*a-lo), n. 
[Native name. ] A pure resin similar to copal, 
but of a more beautiful whiteness and trans- 
parency. It is brought from America, and 
forms the most beautiful of all the var- 
nishes. 

Kil, KUL [From L. eeUa.] A Celtic (Irish 
and Gaelic) element slgnif^ng cell, burying- 

g lace, church, very frequent in place-names 
1 Ireland, and common in Scotland; as, KU- 
pairick, Kilkenny, Kilbride. See Church. 
mderkin, Kinderldii (kird4r-kin, kin'd^r- 
kinX n. [O. D. kindeken, kinneken. Sc. 
kinken, a small barrel] A small barrel; an 
old linuid measure, containing the eighth 
part of a hogsheail 

A tuit of tnan in thy lam bulk is writ ; 

But sure thou'rt but a kilderkin of wit. Drydoft. 

KilKkilXti. A kiln. See Kilm. [Obsolete 
or provincial and United States.] 

How much of philosophy concurred to the first kill 
of malt I Fuller. 

Kill (kil), V.t [By some regarded as another 
form of quell, O.B. quellen, A. Sax. eweUan, 
D. kwsUen, Icel kvelja, G. gudfsn, to quell. 


oKchsAa; dh, Sc. loeA; g,go; j.job; ft, Fr. ton; ng. ship; TH, tAen; th, Mu; w, irig; wh, tsMg; zh, azure.— See KXT. 
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to torture, to kill Dr. R. Morris, however, 
gives it a different origin, connecting it 
with Icel. koUa, to hit on the head, to harm, 
from koUr, the head, and quoting the 0.£. 
forms kniU or eulle^ kylle, to strike, as in 
Alliterative Poems, * we kylle of thyn hcuod,* 
that is, ^strike off thy head;' and cole, to 
strike off (still used in Scotland in the seuse 
of cutting off or trimming by cutting), as 
in the Cursor Mundi, * and lolin hefd com- 
anded to cole,* that is, and John’s head 
commanded to cut off.] 1. To deprive of 
life, animal or vegetable, in any manner or 
by any means; to render inanimate ; to put 
to death ; to slay. 

Ah. Jti/i me with thy weapon, not with words I 

SAak. 

2. To deprive of active qualities; to deaden; 
to quell ; to appease ; to calm ; to still ; to 
overpower; as, a shower of rain kills the 
wind. 

We are reconciled, and the first view shall Jtt/i 
All repetition. ShaJb. 

KilL SeoKlL. 

Kllladar (kira^dilr). n. In India, the com- 
mandant or governor of a fort. 

KilUm (kil'as), n. A Cornish miner’s term { 
for the argillaceous schist, of a pale gray or 
greenish gray, having a lamellar or coarsely 
granular texture, in which many of the 
metalliferous veins of Cornwall and Devon 
occur. 


Xlll-OOlirtegy t (kil1cdrt-e-si), n. A person 
wanting in courtesy; a boor; a clown. Shak, 

Kill-cow (kirkou), n. A butcher. Southey. 
[Burlesque and rare.] 

Killdoe, KiUdeer (kid'do. kilMer), n. A 
small aouatic bird {jiEyialites (Oxyeehm) 
vod/erus), which takes the name from its 
cry. It is of a light brown colour al>ove, 
the feathers being tipped with a brownish 
red, with a black ring round the neck. It 
is found in lioth North and South America. 

Killer (kir^r). n. One who kills or deprives 
of life; especially, a journeyman flesiier; a 
slaughterman. 

Killeaae, CuUie, CouUese (kiMes', kullis, 
kd-lis'). n. IFr. coulisse, a groove, a gutter.] 
In arch, (a) a gutter, groove, or channel. 
(6) A dormer window. 

KilliCTew (killi-gro). n. A local name for 
the Cornish choimh (PyrrhocoraxgraetUas). 

KiUikiniCk (kini kln-fk), n. Same as Kin- 
nikinic. 

Killing (kiriug), p. and a. 1. Depriving of 
life. 


The third day coin« a fro'it, a kiltinz frost. 

Shak. 

2. Overpowering, iirosistibln, generally in 
the sense of fasc'inating, bewitching, charm- 
ing. so as to attract and compel admiratnm; 
hut sometimes in the sense of freezing, chill- 
ing, so as to repel; as, a kilUtiy beauty; 
killiny eyes. 


Looking at her with a most killinj^ expression. 

Thacktrtxy, 

The general went on with kUlinp haughtiness;. 

Thackeray. 

3. Dangerous; too fast to last; exhausting. 


The pace at whli.h they went was really kt/ihijr. 

//. Jfujfe/}. 

xmingly (kiring-ll), adv. In a killing 
manner. * Notliihg could be more killingly 
spoken.' Milton. 

Kulinite (kil'in-lt), n. A mineral of a pale 
green colour, occurring in veins of granite; 
a variety of spodumene, found at KiUiney 
in Ireland. 

KillOW (kind), n. [A form of colly, eollow 
(wliich see).] An earth of a blackish or 
deep blue colour. 

Kiln (kil), n. [A. Sax. cifUne, cyln, N. kylna, 
a kiln, a drying-house for com; comp. W. 
eylyn, a furnace. Wedgwood ^ves L. cu- 
Una, a kitchen, as the origin.] A large stove 
or oven; a fabric of brick or stone which 
may he heated for the purpose of harden- 
ing, burning, or dnring anything; as, a kiln 
for baking or hardening earthen vessels; a 
kiln for drying grain or meal; a brick-Hfn. 

KUn-il^ (kiVdrl), v.t. pret. App. kiln-dried; 
ppr. kiln-drying. To dry in a kiln; as, to 
hin-dry meal or grain. 

Kiln-hole (killidl). n. Tlie chimney or 
month of a kiln. Shak. 

Kilodyne (klTd-dln), n. [Or. ehUioi, a thou- 
sand, and K. dyne.] In dynamics, a thou- 
sand dynes. 

KilognuDh KUogramme (kiro-gram), n. 
fFr. kilogramme, from Or. ehilioi, a thou- 
sand, and Fr. gramme.] A French meaures 
of weight, being 1000 grammes, equal to 
2 '67051 lbs. troy, or 2 20486 lbs. avoirdupois. 
XllogrammMre (kil-6-gram'et-6r or kil-o- 
gram-a-tr), n. [k^ramme (which see), 


and Fr. mktre, from Gr. metran, measure.] 
The French unit employed in estimating the 
mechanical work performed by a machine. 
It represents the work performed in raising 
a kilogramme through a metro of space, and 
corresponds to 7 *283 foot-pounda See Foot- 
FOUMD. 

KUolltra Qci-lorit-6r or kll-d-16-tr), n. [Fr. . 
from the Gr. ohUM, a thousand, and litra, 
a Greek measure. See LiTitB.) In the 
standard French decimal measures 1000 
litres, or 85-8166 cubic feet^ or 220 0067 im- 
perial gallona 

KUom^tre fki-lom'et-6r or ki1-o-m&-tr), n. 
[Fr., from the Gr. ehilioi, a thousand, and 
metron, a measure.] In the French stand- 
ard decimal system of measures 1000 
mbtros, the m5tre being the unit of linear 
measure, and equivalent to 8*2808992 Eng- 
lish feet The kilometre is about flve- 
eightiis of our statute mile, or 1003*683 
yards, so that 10 kilometres, or I myria- 
m5tre=s 6 '2138257 English miles. The Mo- 
mktre carr^., or square kUomktre, is equal 
to 247-11 acres. 

Kilost^e (kiFd-star or kil-o-Btilr), n. [Fr., 
from Gr. ehilioi, a thousand, and stereos, 
solid.] A French solid measure, consisting 
of 1000 stcres or cubic m6trcs, and equal 
tf) 35317*41 cubic feet. 

Kilt (kilt), n. [A Scandinavian word, lit a 
short skirt; fillibeg is the Gaelic name; 
corap. Icel. kilting, a skirt, kjalta, a person’s 
lap; Dan. kilte, to tuck up or kilt; Sc. to 
kilt.] A kind of short petticoat, reaching 
from the waist to the knees, worn by men 
as an article of dross in lion of trousers. 
It is regarded as peculiarly the national 
dress of the lligiilanders of Scotland. 


Among the Highlanders, the ki/t seems to have 
been originally formed by folding .'ind girding up 
the lower part of the mantle or plaid. yaMiesoH. 

Kilt (kilt), v.t. To tuck up ; to truss up, as 
the clothes. Bums. 

Kilted (kiit'ed), a. Wearing a kilt. 

Thus having said, the kitted goddess kissed 
Her son. and vanished in a Scottish mist. Byron. 

Kilter (kilt’Ar), n. See Kkltek. 

KimIXK Kimbow (kimTid), a. [No doubt 
from Celtic cam, crooked (see Kam), and R. 
6oie.] Crooked; arched; l>ent. ‘ The Hmfto 
handles.' tkryden. Now used only In a- 
kiinbo. -'To set the arms a-kimbo, to set tho 
hands on the hips with the elbows project- 
ing outward. 

Kim-coalt (kim'kol), n. See KrMMBRTDGE 
ChAY. 

Kimmer (Idm'm^r), n. [Written al.so Cum- 
mer. See roMMKKK.] Ill Scotland, a fami- 
liar name fur a feraalo, especially for a 
female gossip. 

Klmmerldge Clay (kim'm^r-lj kl5),n. [So 
called from a locality hi the Isle of Pur- 
lieck.] A blue and grayish yellow clay of 
the upper oolite formation. It is a marine 
deposit, and contains gypsum and bitumin- 
ous slate. It is sometimes used for fuel 
under the name of Kim-eodl. It Is very 
abundant at the place whose name it bears, 
and forms the base of the Isle of PortlancL 
It is also found at Pickering In Yorkshire, 
and in Bnekinghamshire, where it yields 
many fossils. 

Klmnelt (kim'nel), n. [j9eo KENRLTN.] A 
tub. *8he knew not what a kimnel was.* 
Beau. <0 FI. See KEMBLIN. 

Kin (kin), n. [A. Bax. cj/nn, cyn; corap. 

O.Fns. kin, Icel. kyn, Goth, kuni, O.ll.G. 
chunni, kin, kind, family, race. Of same 
root are E. kind, n. and a., king, A. Bax. 
cennan, to beget ; Icel. kyml, offspring; D. 
and G. kind, a child, and more remotely con- 
nected L. genus. Or. genos, race, offspring; 
Armor, gafia, genel, Gael, gin, to hemt; 
cine, race, family. Bee Know.] 1. Relation- 
ship, consangiilnitv or affinity; kindred; near 
connection or alliance, as of those having 
common descent. 

'Cause grace and virtue are within 

Prohibited degrees of kin f 

And therefore no true saint allows 

They shall be suffer'd to espouse. Hudibras. 

2. Relatives collectively; kindred; persons 
of the same race. 


The father, mother, and the kin beside. Dryden. 

Kin (kin), a. Of the same nature or kind; 
kindred; congenial. 

Because she's kin to me, therefore she's not so ftdr 
as Helen. Shak, 

KilL A diminutive suffix akin to LG. eken, 
G. then; aa^ manlHn, lanitdrjn, pipkt’n. 

Kin (ktnX «l In music, a Chinese five- 
stringed instrument, somewhat of Oie nar 
ture of a violin. 


Klnat6(krn&t),fi. [Fr.kinofe. SeeKZNio.] 
Aaaltof kinicacld. 

Xinbate(kin'h5t),n. [A. Sax.] Compensatioti 
for the murder of a kinsman. 
Kiniffiln-mort (kin^chln-mort),n. A beggar's 
child carried at its mother s hack. [Old 
cant.] 

Kind (kind), n. [A. Sax. eynd, geeynd, nature, 
kind, race, generation, from same root as 
cyn, offspring. See Kin.] 1. Race; genus; 
generic class, as in mankind or humankind. 

She follows the law of her kind. IVordsworth. 

2. Sort; variety; nature; style; manner; char- 
acter; as, there are several kinds of elo- 
quence and of style, many kinds of music, 
many kinds of government, various kinds of 
arcliitectuFe or of painting, various kinds of 
soil, —8. Natural propensity or deter- 
mination peculiar to a race or class; native 
or inherent character or disposition. 

Some of you, on pure instinct of nature, 

Are led by ki^td t’udinire your fellow-creature. 

/^rydept. 

4. Manner; way. [Rare.] 

Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 
Or you bhall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. Shak. 

- In kind, with produce or commodities, 
as opposed to in money; as, to pay one in 
kind. 

The tax upon tillage was often levied »'// kOtd upon 
corn. Arbiithnot. 

Kind (kind), a. [A. Bax. eynde, geeynde, na- 
tural. harmonious. Bee Kind, n.; Kin, tk] 

l.t Characteristic of the genus or species; 
natural; native. 

It bcconicth sweeter than it should be, nnd loseth 
the kind ta.ste. lioUand. 


2. Disposed to do good to others, and to 
niako them happy by granting their re- 
tnicsts, supplying their wants, or assisting 
them in distress; having tenderness or good- 
ness of natiu'o; benevolent; benignant 

He is kind unto the unthankful and to the evil. 

Luke vl. .^5. 

I must be cruel only to be kind. Shak. 

S. Proceeding from or dictated by tender- 
ness or goodness of heart; benevolent; as, a 
kind act ; a ki-nd return of favours.— 
ttant. Kind, Good-natured. See under Be- 
nignant. — Byn. Benevolent, benign, bene- 
ficent, bounteous, gracious, propitious, gen- 
erous, indulgent, tender, humane, compas- 
sionate, good, lenient, clement, mild, gentle, 
bland, fnendly, amicable, affectionate, lov- 
ing. 

Kindt (kind), v.t. To beget 

She yet foigets that she of men was kfnded. 

Spenser. 

Kindet (kind), n. Kindred. Spenser. 

Klnderldn, n. Bee ktli>brkin. 

KInd-bearied (kindliUrt-ed), a. Having 
much kindness of nature; proceeding from 
or characterized by kindness of heart 

Kind-heartednera (kind'hkrt-ed-nes), n. 
Kindness of heart. 

Kindle (kin'dl), v.t. pret tk pp. kindled; ppr. 
kindling. [Allied to or derived from Icel. 
kynda, to kindle.] 1. To set on fire; to cause 
to hum with flame; to light; os, to kindle 
a fire. —2. To inflame, as the, passions ; to 
rouse; 'to provoke; to excite to action ; to 
instigate; to Are ; to animate ; as, to kindle 
anger or wrath; to kindle resentment; to 
kindle the flame of love, or love into a flame. 

So is a contentious man to kindie strife. 

Prov. xxvi. 91 . 

The braxen trumpets kindle rage no more. Pope. 

Kindle (kinMl), v,i. 1. To take fire; to begin 
to hum with flame.— 2. To begin to he ex- 
cited; to grow worm or animated; to be 
roused or exasperated. 

On all occasions when forbearance might be called 
for, the Briton kindles and the Christian gives way. 

/s. Taylor. 

Kindlet (kinMl), v.t or i. [A dim. form from 
kind, v,t Bee KIND, n.] To bring forth 
young. 

The poor beast had but lately kindled, and her 
young whelps were fallen Into a oitch. Hclland. 

Xindla-coal. Kindle-flre (kin^dl-kdl. kln^ 
dl-flr), n. A kindling-coal; a firebrand. 

In these civil wars among saints Satan is the great 
kindle-€oal. Gurtmll 

In a word, such a kindle-Jtre sin Is that the flames 
it kindles fly not only from one neighbour's house to 
the other, but from one nation to another. Gnmall. 


H ftyiiilf r (kln'dl-flr), n. One who or that 
which kindles or gets on Are. *Kindkrs of 
riot, enemies of sleep.* Oay, 

K&dlfffB (kIndlesL a. Destitute of kind- 
ness; unnatural. 'Remorseless, treacherous, 
lecherous, Hndless villain.* Shak, 

I (kIndll-nesX il The quali^ of 
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iMiiig kindly; natural iiiclinatiou or dispo- 
sition; affectionate disposition; affection: 
benevolence. 

That mute kmeUiness amon|^ the herds and flocks. 

nadUng (klndUnifX n. 1. Tho act^'f ‘’wt- 
ting on lire or causing t<» biuii; the act of 
exciting . — % Materials for kindling or caus- 
ing to bum; materials for comnienclug a 
fire. 

Kindl1Hg -C0aI(kind^HDg>kol)> n. An Ignited 
piece or coal used to light a fire; material 
used to raise a fli'o. 

Kindly (kltuTli), adv. In a kind manner; 
with good-will ; with a disposition to make 
others happy or to oblige; benevolently; 
favourably; naturally. 

And he comforted them, and .spake kindiy unto 
them. Gen. T. at. 

Examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of 
speech mix and incorporate witli the £iialii»h laii> 
a«age. ■ Addison. 

Kindly (kind'll), a. [See Kint>. n.] 1. 1 Be- 
longing or pertaining to kind or nature; 
kindred; of the same nature. 

An herd of bulls whom kindly rage doth sting. 

Spenser. 

2. Sympathetic; congenial; Inclined to good; 
benevolent; as, a kindly disposition. 

The shade by which iny life was crossed. 

Which nukes a dciicrt m the mind, 

lias made me kindly witii my kind. Tennyson. 

3. Favourable; beuelicial; refreshing; soften- 
ing; as. kindly showers.— ZiTi/id/i/ tenant, in 
Scots law, a tenant whose ancestors have 
resided for a long time upon tho same lands. 

Kindness (kind'neB),n. 1. Tho state or quality 
of being kind; good-will; bonevoicneo; that 
temper or disposition widch delights In con- 
tributing to the happiness of others, which 
is exercised cheerfully in gratifying their 
wishes, supplying tlieir wants, or alleviating 
their distresses; benignity of nature. 

There is no man whose kindness we may not some- 
time want, or by whose malice we may not soinetiiiie 
suflur. Rambler. 

2. That which is kind ; an act of good-will ; 
beneficence ; any act of benevolence which 
promotes the happiness or welfare of others; 
as, charity, hospitality, attentions to the 
wants of others, <&c., arc kindnesses.— 
Good-will, iienignity, benevolence, tender- 
ness, compassion, humanity, clemency, mild- 
ness, gentleness, goodness, generosity, bene- 
ficence, favour, affection. 

Kindred (kin'dred), n. [O.E. kinrede, kin- 
dred, from kin, and term, red, as in hatred, 
in A. Sax. red, reed, rceden^ equivalent as a 
term, to E. ship. The d is inserted, as in 
gender, thunder.] 1. Relationship by birth 
or marriage; consanguinity; kin. 

IJke iier, of equal kindred to the throne. Dryden. 
As tlie .sciences .are nil of one kindred,\k would not 
be possible for phiiosopliy to spread in any country 
without introducing ineti to a knowleilge of their 
rights as well as their duties. Brougham. 

2. In plural sense, relatives by blood or 
marriage, more properly the former; a body 
of persons related to each other; relations. 
Kindred (kin'dred), a. Related; congenial; 
allied ; of tlie like nature or properties ; as, 
kindr^ eouls; kindred Hkie9, 'The kindred 
points of heaven and home.' Wordsworth. 
Kind-spoken (klnd'spOk-n), a. Spoken in a 
kind way; characterized by speaking kindly; 
as, a kind-spoken word ; a kuid-spoken gen- 
tleman. 

Klne (kin), an old pi. of eow. Cows. 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine. Milton. 

Kinematio, Kinematloal (kf-ne-mat'ik, ki- 
no-mat'ik-al), a. Of or belonging to kine- 
matics. 

Kinematics (kl-nS-mat'lks), n. [Or. ktn^ma, 
movement, from kUxeo, to move.] A term 
used in mechanics to denote that part of 
the science which treats of motion, without 
reference to tiie forces producing it 
Kinculiatzio (kl-nS'si-at'Tik), a. [Or. kinisis, 
movement, mid iatrikos, relating to a cure.] 
In therapeutics, isolating to or consisting in 
muscular inovemeut as a remedy. 
KinesipatUo (kl-nd'sl path"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to kinesipachy; luotorpathio. 
Xinesipathist (kl-ue-sip'a-thist), n. One 
who practises kincslpattiy ; one versed in 
kinesipAthy. 

KlndSipatliy(kl-nS-sJp'a-thi). n. [Gr.kinisis, 
movement, from kineo, to move, and pathoe, 
suffering.] lu therapeutics, a mode of treat- 
ing diseases by gyuinastica or anpropriate 
movements; inovemeut cure. Cmled also 
LimgUm, from Ling, a Swede, its proposer. 
Kinssitlierapy (ki-uC'si-thec'Vpl), n. [Or. 
ItisMe, movement and therapeia, cure.] 
Same as Kinesipathy. I 


S[i]ietlc (ki-netik), a. 1. Causing motion ; 
motory.— 2. Noting force actually exerted, 
as opposed to latent av potential. 

Kinetiics (ki-ueFiks), n. That branch of the 
science of dvnamlcs which treats of forces 
causing or changing motion in bodies. 
Klnetoacope(ki-ne^to-8kopX w. [Or. khmos, 

moving, and skoped, to view.] A kind of 
movable panorama. [Rare.] 

King (king). n. A Chinese musical instru- 
ment consisting of sixteen resonant stones 
or metal plates, so an-angod in a frame of 
wood as, on being struck by a hammer, to 
sound many musical notes. 

K in g (king), n. [A. Sax. cyniny, eyng; comp. 
J). koning, Icel. konungr. Ban. konge, G. j 
koHM; it Joes n*)t occur iu Gothic. The origin j 
of these words is tlie same as that of kin, ^ 
and the original meaning was eitlier that of 
‘ the begetter ’ (corresponding to ^kv.janaka, 
father) or else *tho man well-bom.* Sco 
Kin and Know.] 1. *rho chief magistrate 
or sovereign of a nation; a man invested 
with supreme authority over a nation, tribe, 
or country; a monarch; a prince; a ruler. 

A'm^xwili be tyrants from policy, wlicn sul)Jects 
are rebels fruni principle. Burke. 

2. The conqueror among a set of compet- 
itors; the chief. Jiurns.—S. A card having 
tho picture of a king; as, the king of dia- 
monds.— 4. The chief piece in the game of 
chess; a crowned man in the game of 
draughts. See Chess and Bra ugiits. - • 5. pi. 
Tlie title of two books in the Old Testa- 
nioiit, relating particularly to tho Jewish 
kings. -- Kimfs Bench. See under Benc'H. 
Kin*/ a Counsel. See under CouNSEb. — 
King*s or Queen's English, the English Ian 
guage sportively regarded as specially under 
tho guardianship or supervision of tlie sove- 
reign.— A'i/p;*# evidence. See Evidence.— 
King's Freeman, in Scotland, tlie name 
applied to a i)erson who, on account of his 
own service or that of his fathers, in the 
army, navy, dec., had a peculiar statutory 
right to exercise a trade as a freeman, witli- 
out entering with the corporation of the 
particular trade which ho exorcised. Such 
a pers/)n might move from place to place 
and carry on his trade within the bounds 
of any corporntion. — King's letter. See 
under Brief.— -Kirq/V messenger, an officer 
employed under a secretary of state to carry 
despatclies both at home and abroad.— 
King's silver, the money which was paid to 
the king lu the Court of Common Pleas for 
a license granted to a man to levy n fine of 
lands, teiienieiits, or hereditaments, to an- 
other pei-son; and this must have been 
ouinpounded according to the value of tlio 
land, in the alienation office, before the fine 
would pass. —King's stores, naval and mili- 
tary stores : so named from being vested in 
the crown.— /ri>i^*« tradesman, a tradesman 
Wding a commission under the privy seal, 
exempting him from paying imrghal taxa- 
tions. Tlio right of the sovereign to appoint 
tradesmen of this description is limited to 
one of each craft or occuputioa— 
widow, a widow of the king's tenant-m- 
chief, obliged to take oath In chancery that 
she would not marry without the king's 

mng (king), v.t To supply with a king; to 
make royal; to raise to royalty. 

These traitorous captains of Israel who Ar/ijpA/ them- 
selves by slaying tlieir masters and reigning in their 
stead. South. 

King-apple (king'ap-l), n. A kind of apple. 
King-aMUms (kin^at-iirmz). n. In her. an 
officer of great antiquity, and formerly of 
great authority, whose business is to direct 
the iicralda, preside at their chapters, and 
have tho jurisdiction of armoury. In Eng- 
land tliere are three kings -at-arms, viz. 
Garter, Qarencieux, and Norroy. 'The first 
of these is styled principal king-at~arms, 
and the two latter provincial kings, because 
their duties are confined to the provinces; 
the one (clarencieux) officiating south of 
the Trent, and the other (norroy) north of 
that river. There is a Lyon-king al arms for 
Scotland, and an UUUr king-aLarms for 
Ireland, whose duties are nearly analogous 
to those of England. 

f kiiig'bArdl. n. The popular name 
of two birds, the one belonging to the genua 
Paradisea (P. regia), the other to the genus 
Tyrannus iT. intrepidusy. The former is a 
native of Africa, and is so called from Its 
solitary habits, never associating with other 
bir^ of the genus; the latter Is peculiar to 
America, and has its popular name from its 
courage and persistency in attacking larger 



birds, even hawks and eagles, when they 
approach its nest in the breeding season. 
Ki^-oardinal (kinc^r-din-al), n. A car- 
dinal acting the pan or assuming the power 
and dignity of a king. 

Thi*i is the cardinars doing, the king-cardingl. 

Shak. 

King-crab (kinglcrab), n. A name given to 
the species of Limulns, a 
genus of crustaceans, of tho 
order Xiphosura, in which 
tlio bases of tho fint six 
pairs of limbs are closely 
beset with small spines, and 
are so approximated about 
the moutli as to serve the 
office of Jaws. The species 
are found on the shores of 
tropical Asia, the Asiatic 
Archipelago, and tropical 
America. The tail spine is 
straight and sharp-pointed, 
and is used by the natives 
as A spear -head or aiTow- 
Kingcrab (/.»>««- I>«hit. Many of the species 
ius Polyphemus), attain a length of 2 feet, and 
tlie tail spine is nearly 1 foot 
ill length. Tliey are also termed horse- 
shoe or Molucca crabs. Fossil species are 
pretty common, and trilobites are supposed 
to liave been allied to the king-crabs. The 
British tliomliack-crab (Mata squinado) is 
often also called the king-crab. 

Kingcraft (king'kraf t), The art of govern- 

ing; royal polity or policy. 

James was .always boasting of what he called king- 
craft : and yet it is hardly possible even to imagine 
a course more directly opposed to all the rules of 
kingcraft than that which lie followed. Macaulay, 

King-crow (kinged), n. A bird (Dicrurus 
tnacrocercus) of the family Ampelidio or 
chatterers, remarkable for its elongated 
outer tail-feathers. It has its name of king- 
crow from the boldness with which it at- 
tacks crows. 

Kingcup (king^knp), n. The popular name 
of flowers of the species Ranunculus bid- 
bosuK and other allied species ; butter-cup. 
See Ranunculus. 

Kingdom (kiiig'dum), n. 1. Tho position or 
attributes of a king; the power or authority 
of a king ; sovereign power ; supreme rule. 

Thy kingdom is .an everlasting kingdom, and thy 
dominion endureth throughout ^ generations. 

Ps. cxiv. 13. 

I must be married to my brother's daughter, 

Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass. 

Shak. 

2. llie territory or country subject to a 
king ; the dominion of a king or monarch. 

3. Bomain or realm in a general sense ; the 
province or department over which sway is 
exercised ; sphere. * 'i'he kingdom of per- 
petual night ' Shak. 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 

Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. Shak. 

4. In nat. hist one of the most extensive 
divisions into which natural objects ore clas- 
sified; as, the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. 

Kingdomed (king'dumd), a. In the con- 
dition of a kingdom. 

Imagined worth 

Holds in his blood such swolu and hot discourse. 

Thill twixt his mental and bis active parts. 

Kingdomed Achilles in commotiun rages. Shak. 

[For the Glucidation of this passage, which 
is to be found in TroU. and Ores., ii. 3; 
Schmidt c.ompares King John I V, 2; Henry 
JV.,pt. II. iv. 8; and Jul, Catsar, ii. 1.] 
Kin^sh (king'fish), n. A name sometimes 
given to the Lampris luna, or opah. 
KingfiBher (king-flsh'er), n. lue general 
name of the birds belonging to the family 
Halcyoiiidie, sub -order Fissirostres, and 
order Insessores, distinguished by having 
an elongated, robust, straight, tetragonal, 
acuto bill with its margins finely crenatc, 
feot n»bust, tho two outer toes united up 
to tho last Joint, body thick and compact, 
with wings rather sliort, head large and 
elongated, plumage thick and glossy. They 
occur in all parts of the world, especially 
in warm climates. They are divided into 
several genera, such as Alcedo, Halcyon, 
Cerylo, Bacelo. Tho only British and al- 
most the only European species is the com- 
mon kingfisher (A. tspida), in size not much 
larger than a sparrow, but in brilliancy of 
colour livalling tlie finest tropical bii'ds, 
blue and green being the prevailing tinta. 

It frequents the banks of rivers and dives 
for fish. It is probable, though not certain, 
that tiiis bird is the halcyon of the anciento, 
of which so many wonderful stories were 
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toUi (Ste Halcyon.) Tho spotted king- 
fisher {Ceryle g\ittata\ of which we give an 
illustration, is a native of the Himalayas, 
where it is called by tlie natives the flsh- 



Spotted Kingfisher {Cery/e iniffata). 

tiger. The great or giant kingfisher (Dacelo 
giganteus), a native of Australia, is a large 
species which preys upon reptiles, beetles, 
and small mammals. It is 18 inches in length, 
and of a brown colour. It is called by 
the colonists the laughing-jackass, from the 
peculiar cry which it uttera 
Klng-geld (king'geld), n. {KU\g and geld, 
gelt.] A royal aid ; an escuage. 

Ki^hOOd (king^UdX fL State of being a 
king. 

Kinf^-lciller (king'klMr), n. One who kills 
a king; a regicide. Sliok, 

Klngleaa (klngles), a. Having no king. 
Kinglet (king'let), n. 1. A little king; a 
we& or insignificant king. -2. The goldon- 
crested wren {RegvXuu ctuttatuj/). 
KingllhOOd (kingaidiud), n. The condition, 
character, or dignity of a king. 

Since he neither wore on helm or shield 
The golden symbol of his kittgUheod^ 

But roile a simple knight among his knights. 

Tennyson. 

KingUke (king'lik), a. like a king. 
Klngllneag (king'li-nes), n. State of being 
kingly. 

Kingling (king'ling), n. A little king; a 
kinglet. 

Kingly (kingli), a. 1. Belonging or pertain- 
ing to a king or to kings. 

What ran they see in the longest kingly line in 
Europe, save that it runs back to a succes-sful soldier T 

Air IV. Scoll. 

2. Presided over by a king; royal; sovereign; 
monarchical; as, a kingly government. - 

3. Noble; august; splendid; becoming a king; 
as, kingly magnificence. 

They've b.'ittled best who've boldliest borne ; 

The kinglust kinjfs are crowned with thorn. 

G. Afftssey. 

’-Royal, Regal, Kingly. See under Koval. 
Klnffly (kingll)* With an air of royalty; 
as Decoming a king; with a superior dig- 
nity. 

Lx»w bow'd tlie rest ; he, kingly, did but nod. 

Pop*. 

Klngly-poor (king'li-pttrX a. Miserably 
poor. ^Kinglippoor flout Shak. [Rare.] 
lung*mTlllet (klng'mul-et), n. A fish found 
in the seas around Jamaica, and so called 
from its beauty. It is the Upeneus macu- 
latuA of Cuvier. 

mid^f^st, sten^mg at th^a^x 
of a pair of rafters, and having its lower 
end fastened to the middle of tlie tiebeam: 



when two side -posts, one at each side of 
the centre, ore used to support the roof, 
instead of one in ttie centre, tney are called 
queen-posts. See Roov, Cbown-post. 

Sing*S*^OVer (kingzlKld-vArX n. An Eng- 
lish name of the MeliUftui ojjleinalii, nA 
order Legumlnosa, called also the Cemmon 
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or YeUout Melilot Its flowers are sold by 
herbalists as haUam Jlowera. It is an an- 
nual or biennial from 2 to 4 feet high, with 
smooth branched stems, trifoliate leaves, 
and long racemes of yellow flowers. When 
dried the plant acquires a peculiar haylike 
odour due to a principle called coumariiie 
existing also in Tonka-bean and vernal 
grass. 

Blng's-cuslllon (kingz^cqsh-on), n. A sort 
of seat formed by two persons holding each 
other's hands crossed. [Provincial.) 

KiXlg*8-evil (kingx'e-vil), n. A disease of the 
scrofulous kind, which it was ignorantly 
believed a king could cure by touching the 
patient 

Kingsliip (king'ship), n. Royalty; the state, 
office, or dignity of a king. 

We can come now to the last form of Heroism; 
that which wc call kingship. Carlyle. 

King*8-llOOd (kingz'hud), n. A certain part 
of the entrails of an ox ; the reticulum or 
second stomach: applieil <lcrisivcly to a per- 
son's stomach in following passage— 

Deil mak* his ki»g*sJiaod in a splcuchan. Burns. 

Kixig’s-speax (kingz'sper), n. A plant of 
the genus Asphodelus (A. albus). See As- 
phodel. 

^ton, ^nat^ 

sometimes given to the an- 
gol-Ash {Squatina attgelue). 

See ANGEL-Fisif. 

Kingston’s Valve, n. A 

conical valve, forming tho 
outlet of the blow-off pipe 
of a marine engine. It oi>ens 
through the side of a vessel 
by turning a screw. 

King'S-yeIl0W(kingz'yel-16) 
n. The name given to a pig- 
ment formed by mixingorpi- 
meut and arsenioiis acid. 

King-table (king’ta-bl), n. In mediaeval 
arch, a course or member, conjectured to 
be the string course, with ball and flower 
ornaments in the hollow moulding, usual 
under parapets. 

King-tru88 (king’trus), n. A truss for a 
root framed with a kingpost. 

Kina-vulture (king’vul-tur), n. The 5ar- 
corhampuit Papa of the intertropical regions 
of America, belonging to the family ViHtur- 
idic. It is about 2) feet in length, and up- 
wards of fi feet across tho expanded wings. 
The other vultures are said to stand quietly 
by until this, their monarch, has finished 
his repast. 

Kinjnvood (king^wqd), n. A Brazilian wood 
liolievcd to be derived from a species of 
Triptolomfca, but by some referred to Brjfa 
ebenus. It is beautifully streaked with 
violet tints, and is used in*turning and 
small cabinet-work. Called also violet- 
wood. 

King-WOr8lllp(king'w4r-8hlp),n. ExccsbIyo 
or extravagant loyalty to the monarch. 

The Tories in particular who had always been In- 
clined to king-worship. Macaulay, 

KlniC (kln'ik), o. [ Fr. kinique, from kina, 
an abbrev. of quinquina, cinchona. Akin 
quinine.] Pertaining to or obtained from 
cinchona.— Kmicocuf (C7H1SOA a peculiar 
vegetable acid discovered by Hofmann, an 
apothecary of Leer, In the calcium-salts of 
cinchona-bark, In which it exists in combina- 
tion with the vegetable alkalies cinchonin 
and quinin, and aiBO with lime, forming the 
kfnates of these bases. It is found also in 
blaeberry ( Vaccinium MyrtUlus), in cofTee- 
boans, ana in the leaves of oak, elm, ivy, 
holly, Ac. Written also Quinie. 

Kink (kingk), n. [D. Q. and Sw. kink, a twist 
or coil ill a cable; comp. Icel. ken^, a 
metal crook, a bond or bight] 1. A twist in 
a rone or thread such as prevents it running 
freely; a loop or double.— 2. An unreason- 
able and obstinate notion; a crotchet; a 
whim. 

KtnV (kingk). v.i To wind into a kink ; to 
twist or run into knots. 

Kinlr (kingk), n. [Comp. A. 8ax. eineung, 
a fit of laughter, B. kink-hoe§t, hooping- 
cough, O.D. Jdnckefi, to cough, and E. ekir^- 
tough. ] A At of coughing : an immoderate 
11 1 of laughter. [Scotch. ] 

I gac a sklent wi* my ee to Donald Roy Maepher- 
son, and he was fa*n into a kink o' laughing. Hogg. 

Kink (kingk), V. i. [Northern English and 
Aootoh.] 1. To gasp for breath In a severe 
fit of coughing; espedially applied to the 
efforts of a child in the hoopuig-coui^— 
2. To laugh immoderately. 


Klnkejou (kingica-jb), n. A plantigrade 
carnivorous mammal of northern South 
America belonging to the group Gercolop- 
tidie, and allied to the family UrsidsD. It 
is about as large as a full-grown cat> and 
somewhat resembles the lemurs in its struc- 
ture and aspect. It is a nocturnal, arboreal, 
active animal, and in captivity is very mild. 
Kinkbaust, n. [Kink and hanet See 
Kink, a fit of coughing.] Tlie huopliig- 
cough. [Obsolete or Provincial] 
Kinklioet (kingklibst), n. [Sc. kink and 
host ] [Scotch. ] The hooping-cough. 
Klnlde (kingkl), n. Same as KtnA;. 

KlnlesB (kin'les), a. Destitute of kin or 
kindred. —Kirafemr fooiur, a name given by 
the Scotch to the Judges sent among them 
by Cromwell, because they distributed Jus- 
tice solely according to Qie merits of the 
cases, being uninfluenced by family or party 
tics. 

KlnnUdnic. Kinnikiiiniok (kinl-kin-ik’O, 
n. [Anier. Indian.] The name of a compo- 
sition used for smoking by the Noi'th Ameri- 
can Indians, consisting of the dried leaves 
and bark of red sumac or red willow. 
Spoiled also KHlikiniek. 

Kino (krnd), n. [Fr. kim. Supposed to be 
an East Indian word.] An astringent ex- 
tract, resembling catechu, obtained from 
various trees. The original is procured from 
PU^rocatpue Marmpium, a handsome East 
Indian tree, nat. onler Lemiminosio, which 
yields a valuable timber. Kino is the luice 
of tho tree dried without artificial heat. 
African or Gambia kino is obtained from 
another species {P. erinaeeus), a native of 
tropical Western Africa. Dhak-tree or 
Bengal kino is the product of Butea frimd- 
osa; while Botany Bay kino is got from 
various species of Eucalyptus. Kino con- 
sists of tannin, gum, and extractive, and is 
a powerful astringent. 

Kinone (kFnbn), n. (CeH402.) A compound 
obtained by distilling kinic acid with diluted 
sulphuric acid and peroxide of manganese. 
It is in the form of a sublimate of flue 
golden yellow crystals; it is very slightly 
soluble in water, very volatile, and has a 
pungent smell in the state of vapour. It 
combines with hydrogen, forming two new 
compounds, green and white hyarokmme; 
the former of which is one of the most beau- 
tiful compounds known to chemists, form- 
ing long prisms of tho most brilliant gobl- 
green metallic lustre. Written also Quinone. 
Klnrede,) n. Kindred. Chaucer. 

Kinric (kln'rlk), n. [King, and rve, dominion. 
Comp, bishopric.] Kingdom. [Scotc.h.] 
IHniaOlkt (kinzTdk), n. [Kin and folk.] Re- 
lations; kindred; persons of the same 
family. 

Kinship (kin'ship), n. Relationship; con- 
sanguinity. 'A distant kinship to the 
gracious blood.’ Tennyson. 

Kinsman (kinz’manX n. [Kin and man.] A 
man of the same race or family; one related 
by blood. 

Kinswoman (kinz^wqm-an), n. [Kin and 
woman.) A female relation. 

Kintal (kin'tal), n. Same as Quintal, 
Kintledge (kintlej), n. Naut. same as Kent- 
ledge. 

Kintra. Klntray (kln'tra, kin'tri), n. Coun- 
try. [scotch.] 

Kiosk (kl-osk'), n. A Turkish word signify- 
ing a kind of open pavilion or summer 



Kiosk in the Serai Bournon, Conitsntlnople* 

house, generally constructed of wood, straw, 
or other light materials, and supported by 
pillars (commonly placed in a square) round 
the foot of which is a balustrada It has 
rand Persiainto 
>pe. 
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Ktotoma (kl'6-tftin), n. [Or. letan, a column, 
and temta, to cufcj The name of a anivlcai 
instrument devised bv Desault for dividing 
pseudo-membranous bands in the rectum 
and bladder. 

IDp (kip)t n. A tanner’s name for the hide 
of a young beast.— Ktp leather. See Kir- 
BKIM. 

Xlpe (kip), n. fA. Sax. eepan, to catch, to 
keep.] An osier basket used for catching 
fish. 

Klpjpage (kip'aj), n. [Ck>mp. kipper, a.] 

1. Disorder; confusion.— 2. A fit of rage; a 
violent passion. 

Only dinna pit yournel into a kifpage, and expose 
yoursel before the weans. Sir H'. Scott. 

Kipper (kipm n. [D. kippen, to hatch, to 
exclude ova. The cartilaginous hook on the 
under jaw of the male is called a kip, while 
in D. kip moans a roll or band round a bundle 
of dried fish, but the connection of those 
words with this is doubtful.] 1. A term ap- 
plied to a salmon in the condition in which 
It is directly after the spawning season, when 
it is unfit to be eaten fresh ; more particu- 
larly to a male salmon In this condition. — 

2. A salmon split open, suited, and dried or 
smoked. (This sense of the word, which is 
originally Scotch, is derived from the fact 
that salmon about and after the time of 
spawning, or when foul, were so prepared 
to make them fit for eating. ] 

Kipper (kin'fir), v.t To cure and preserve, 
as salmon, l)y salt and pepper, and by hang- 
ing up. 

There was kippered salmon, and Finnan liaddoclc.s, 
and a lamb's head, and a haggis. Dickens. 

Kipper (kip'^r). a. Amorous; sprightly; 
guy; light-footed. [Provincial.] 
Upper-nut (kip'dr-nut), n. Pig^nut or 
earth-nut (Bunium flexuoHum). 
Klpper-tiniB (kip'£r-tlm), n. In English 
law, the space of time between the 3d and 
12th of May, in which fishing for salmon in 
the Thames between Gravesenci and Hen- 
ley-on-Thanics was forbidden. 

Klp-Skln (kip'skin), n. f^eather prepared 
from the skin of young cattle, intermetliato 
between calf-skin and cowhide. 

Kirb-plato (k^rb'plat). Sec Curb-flatk. 
KLrb-roof (kArb'ron. See Ci/iib-roof. 
Kirb-Btone (k^rb'stdn), n. Some as Curb- 
stone. 

Kirk (kirk), n. [A. Sox. eyre, O. kirche. See 
Church,] [Scotch.] l. A church.— 2. The 
Established Church of Scotland. 

Kirk (kirk), v.t. To church. [Scotch.] 
Klrkedft p. Crooked. Chaucer. 
Klrk-BOBBlon (kirk'se-shon), n. The lowest 
or initiatory court of the Established (Church 
of Scotland. It consists of an ordained 
minister, generally the Incumbent, who pre- 
sides under the name of moderator, and the 
elders of the congregation, of whom two 
must be present to form a quorum. It 
takes cognisanoe of cases of scandal and of 
matters of general ecclesiastical discipline 
within the congregation. Other Presby- 
terian churches have a court of the same 
nature. 

Kirkyaxd (kirk^yUrd), n. A churchyard ; a 
mraveyard. [Scotch.] 

KLm ^irn), n. flcel. Hma. See CHURN.] 
[Scotch.] 1. A onurn.— 2. The feast of har- 
vest-home, supposed to be so called because 
a chumful of cream formed a considerable 
part of the entertainment. 

As bleak-fac'd Hallowmas returns. 


They get the Jovial* ranting kirns. 

When rural life, o* ev'ry station, 

Unite in common recreation. Purus. 

Kim (kim), v,t and i. To chum. [Scotch. ] 
Kiradh-wmaaer (kfirsh'viis-sdrX 91. [G.*from 
kirechSj cherry, and wtuser, water.] An 
alcohouo liquor distilled from the fermented 
Juice of the small black cherry. It Is called 
the brandy of Switserland. 
KtraOBMtOcar'MumXa. [Oormptionof cAW- 
fom.] Ghnstened or Christian. 

As I am a true kirsems woman, It Is one of the 
xrysttU glasses my cousin sent me. Bsau, 6e FL 

Kl2Vt«ii» Bra^ (keratX kers'n)* v.t To 
christen: to baptise. [Scotoh. j 
Klrtto ftdrHlX n. [JL Seat cyrUl, led. 
kyrtiH, Digs. l^crUij 1. An upper garment; 
a gown; a petticoat; a short Jacket; a 
mantle. 

The form of the Jkirtie underwent various altera- 
tions at dUToront fimet. It was worn by both sexes. 
The tenn is still retained in the provinces In the 
tense of an outer petticoat HaUiweii, 

a. A quantity of flmt ahont 100 lbs. 
Klrtli(kOr'U), v.e. To tuck up so as to give 
the appearance of a klrtle to. 


Rscape by pulpit stairs » even bcconiltig doubtful 
without those outwanl investments which 

distinguish the priest from the man so high that no 
one will see there is anything but the in,in left. 

Brtled (kfir'tld), a. Wearing a Mrtie. 
Milton. 

K^aulte (k^r'wnn-ftx n. A native siUcate 
of iron and alumina found in the liasalt of 
the north-cast coast of Ireland, and named 
after Kirwan the mineralogist. 

Kiah (kish), ti. [(ir. kies, kiss^ gravel, 
pyrites. ] A substance resembling plumbago 
found in some iron-sinoltiiig furnaces. It 
consists of carbon and inanguneae. 

Kiaa (kia), v.t. [A. Sax. cyssan, from coss, a 
kiss; led. and Sw*. kyssa, Dan. /cysse, 0. 
kfissen; comp, also Goth, kukjan, to kiss. 
It socnis to be from samo root as L. gusto, 
to taste. J I. To touch with the lips in 
salutation or its a mark of affection: to 
caress by joining To treat witli 


S/iak. 


fondness; to delight 

The hearts of princes kiss obedience. 

3. To touch gently, as if with fondness; to 
meet. 

When the sweet wind did gentb' kiss the trees. 

Shak. 

The tnoori-benm kissed the htily pane. 

And threw un the pavement a uloudy stain. 

Sir IV. St ott. 

Kiaa (kis), v.t. 1. To Join lips in love or re- 
spect : it sometimes becomes transitive 
through the ad<lition of an adverb ; as, * We 
have kissed away kingdoms and provinces.' 
Shak.' 2. To touch each other; to meet; to 
come in contact * Like fire and powder, 
which as they kiss consume.* Shak. 

Kiaa (kis), n. [A. Hax. cyss, eoss, Dan. kys, 
S\v. kyss, Icel. koss, G. kuss; the word ap- 
pears also in W. eus, eusan. Corn, eussin, a 
kiss. See the verb.] 1. A salute given with 
the lips. 

Dear as remcinbcrctl kisses after death. Teunysott. 
2. A confection usually made of whites of 
powdered sugar, and currant jelly 
iiiixod and baked in an oven. 

Klaaer (kis'CT), n. One that kisses. 
Kiaalng- comfit (kis^Jng-kom-fit), n. A 
perfumed sugar-plum to sweeten the breath. 
Shak. 

Kiaalzig-craBt (kls'ing-krust), n. In cookery, 
a pox^n of the upper crust of a loaf that 
touches another. 

He cuts a massy fragment from the rich kissitt^- 
cru.\'t that hangs like a iretted cornice from the upper 
half of the loaf IV. Htrtvttt. 

Klaamlaa (kis'mis), n. A small kind of grape 
from which the Shiraz wine is made in 
Persia. 

Kiat (kist), 71. A chest. [Xorthern Eng- 
lish and Scotch. ] 

Kiat (kist), n. Ill the East Indies, an in- 
stalment of rent, of a tax, or the like. 

Kiat, Kiatva^n o^ist, kistVa-en or kist'van), 
71. Same as Cut, I (6), Cietvaen. 

Bt (kit), 71. [O. kit, a large bottle; O. I>. kiite, 
a beaker, decanter.] 1. A large bottle.— 
2. A vessel of various kinds; as, a kind of 
wooden tub for holding fish, milk, butter, 
Ac. 3. That which contains necessaries or 
tools, and henco tho necessaries and tools 
themselves ; a sailor’s chest and contents; 
an outfit; as, a soldier’s kit; a shoemaker’s 
kit. Hence— 4. A contemptuous expression 
used with the adjective whole tor tlie entire 
assemblage; as, the whole kit of them. 
[Colloq.J 

Bt (kit), n. [Probably an abbreviated form 
of guitar, gittem, eutem.] A diminutive 
fiddle, capable of being carried in tho coat- 
pocket, and used generally by dancing- 
masters. 

The frittern and the kit the wandering fiddlers like. 

Draytm. 

Bt (kit), n. A kitten ; a young cat. 

Bit v.t. To cut. Chaucer. 

Bt-oat (kit’kat), a. I. A term applied to a 
club in London to which Addi^n and Steele 
belonged: so called from Christopher Cat, a 
pastiy-cook who served the club with mut- 
ton pies. — 2. A term first applied to a three- 
quarter length portrait on a canvas 36 inches 
in len^h by 28 or 29 inches in width,, for 
the reason that Sir G. Kneller, a member of 
the Kit-cat Club, painted a series of por- 
traits of all the other members, which were 
hung up in the room of meeting* and in 
order to accommodate the painting to the 
height of the walls he was obliged to adopt 
canvas of the siso mentioned. The term is 
now applied to any portrait about half- 
length in which the hands are shown. 
BWSi^Bt-oatftlt'katXn. A boys' game 
played with sticks and a small piece of 
wood called cat See Cat. 


Then in his hand he takes a thick bat 

Willi which he used to play at kit’ket. Cotton. 

Btoat-roll (kitlcat-rdl), n. In agri. a kind 
of roller for land, somewhat in the form of 
a double cone, being thickest in the middle. 
Kitchen (kich'en), n. [A. Sax. cycene, 0. H. O. 
chuhhina, kuehina. It cueina, L. coquina, 
kitchen, from coquo, to cook.] 1. A cook- 
room ; the room of a house appropriated to 
cookery. 

A fat kitchen makes a lean will. Franklin. 

2. Naut. the galley or caboose.— 3. A utensil 
for roasting meat ; as, a tin kitchen. — 
4. [Scotch.] Anything eaten with bread: cor- 
responding to the Latin opsonium. Tliore 
is no English word which expresses the 
same idea. Meat Is not nearly so extensive 
in its signification* for kitchen not only de- 
notes butclier-meat, but anything that is 
used AS a substitute tor it, as fish* eggs, 
chccsc, milk, dtc. 

Kitchen (kicli'en), v.t 1. To entertain with 
the fare of the kitchen; to furnish food 
to. * A fat friend that kitchemd mo for you.’ 
Shak. — 2. To serve as kitchen; to give a 
relish to; to season; to render palatable. 
[Scutch.] 

The poor man's wine, 

His wee drap p.'irritch, or his bread. 

Thou kitchens fine. Burns. 

Kitchen (kich'en), a. Tlclonging to or used 
In the kitchen. 

Kitchen-fare (kich'en-far), n. The fare of 
servants in a kitchen. 

Kitchen-garden (kich’en-gilr-dn), n. A gar- 
den or piece of ground appropriated to the 
raising of vegetables for the table. 
Btchen-lee (kich'en-16), n. Dirty soap- 
suds. *A brazen tub of ArtfcAcTi-lec.’ Ford. 
Kitchen-maid (kich'en-mAd), 7i. A female 
servant whose business is to clean the 
kitchen and utensils of cookery* or in gene- 
ral, to do the work of a kitchen. 
Kitchen-midden (kich’en-mid-n)* n. [Dan. 
kjokken^modding, lit. kitchen-midden.] The 
name given to certain mounds, from 3 to 
10 feet in height and 100 to 1000 feet in 
length, found in Denmark, the north of 
Scotland, d:c. , consisting chiefiy of the shells 
of oysters, cockles, and other edible sliell- 
fish. They are the refuse heaps of a pre- 
historic people unacquainted with the use 
of metals, all the implements found In them 
being of stone, bone* horn* or w'ood. Frag- 
ments of rude pottery occur. The bones 
ai*e all those of wild animals, with the ex- 
ception of those of the dog. Similar shell 
deposits occur on the eastern shores of the 
United States, formed by tho Red Indians. 
Btchen-range (kich'en-rAnj), n. A kitchen 
grate with oven, boiler* tkc. , attached* for 
cooking. 

Btchexi^ (kich’en-rl), n. I. Utensils used 
in the kitchen; utensils for cooking.— 2. The 
body of servants employed in a kitchen. 

Next unto them goeth the blackguard and kUchenry. 

Holland. 

Btchen-Btuir(kich'en-staD,7i. Fat collected 
from pots and dripping-pans. 

Kitdien- wench (kich'en-wensh), n. A 
woman who cleans the kitchen and utensils 
of cookery. 

luiura to his lady was but a kitchen-wench, Shak. 

Bte (kft), n. [A. Sax. 6tta, cj/ta, W. cud, 
velocity* and also any bird of the Falconidse.] 



Kite {Mii7*us Htinus). 


1. A raptorial bird of the falcon family and 
genua ICilvut* differing from the true fal- 
cona in having a somewhat long forked 
tail* long wings* idiort legs* and weak bill 
and talona This last pecullaritv renders 
it the least formidable of the birds of prey. 
The common kite, glead, or alcdeCM, imnue, 
regaUe, vuigarie) preys chiefly on tho smaller 
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quadrupeds, birds, young chickens, Ac. It 
usually builds in the fork of a tree in a thick 
wood. The common kite of America is the 
miMiMppiengii. The word is some* 
times used as an opprobrious epithet denot- 
ing rapacity. * Detested kUe! thou liest* 
Shak, — 2. A name given in some parts of 
Cornwall and Devomdiire to the fish other- 
wise called brill.— 8. A light frame of wood 
and paper constructed for flying in the air 
for the amusement of boys.— 4. fictitious or 
merely nominal commercial paper, as ac- 
commodation bills, Ac., designed to mislead 
others as to one's real money resources.— 
Electrical kite, a contrivance employed by 
Franklin to verify his liypothests respecting 
tlie identity of electricity and lightning, 
resembling in shape a school-boy’s kite, but 
covered with silk and varnished paper, and 
armed with a wire. 

Kite (kit), v.i. To raise money by the use 
of fictitious paper; to fly kites. [Mercantile 
slang.] 

Kite, Kyte (kyt), n. [A. 8ax. ewith, Icel. 
kvithr, the womb ; Sw. qmd, Goth, qvithue, 
a protuberance, the belly. ] In Scotland and 
the North of England, the belly. 

Kite-flier (kit'flMrX n. One who attempts 
to raise money by the use of accommodation 
biUs. 

Kite-flying (kiVfli-ing), H, The practice of 
raising money or sustaining one's credit 
by means of accommodation bills or other 
fictitious commercial paper. 

KitefOOt (klt’fut), n. A sort of tobacco, so 
called from its resemblance to a kite's foot. 
Kith (kithX n. [A. Sax. eyth, acquaintance, 
friendship, afiiuity. J Acquaintances or 
friends collectively.— Kif A atui kin, friends 
and relatives. 

For I.AunceloC*s JbitM and kin so worship him 

That ill to him is ill to them. Tiunyson. 

Kithara (klth^a-ra), n. Same as Cithara. 

Thomem. 

Kithe(klTH). e.f. [See Ktthb.] To show; 
to make known. Chaucer, 

Kithe (kiTH). v. i. [Old English and Scotch.] 
To become known ; to be manifest ; to ap- 
pear. Written also Kythe. 

Unless a new stranger is present, they kiihi in 
more rational colours. Gait. 

Kitling (kitling), n. [Dim. of kit, a kitten, 
or of cat Comp. Icel. ketlingr, X. kjetling, 
a kitten. Or it may be formed from the 
verb to kittle, or bring forth young ; comp. 

O. E. kindle, a young one, kindle, to bring 
forth young.] A young animal, more espe- 
cially a young cat; a kitten. ' A newly kit- ; 
toned kitling*e cries. ' Chapman, [Obsolete 
or Provincial English and Scotch.] 
Kitmutgar (kit-mut'gfir), n. Same os Knit- 
uiutgar, 

* Rut most high,’ said the rascally kiimntj^ar, * one 
of the eldest daughters is about to be married.’ 

yames Grant, 

Kitte.t pret of kit Cut. Chaucer. 

Kitttt (kitl)* v,t Same as KUtU, 

Kitten (kirn), n. [Dim. of cat] A young 
cat, or tlie young of the cat. 

Kitten (kit'n)^ o.t. To bring forth young, as 
a cat. 

Blttiwake (kirti-w&k), n. [From its cry.] 

A natatorial bird of the genus Larus or 
gulls (the L. tridactylug), found in great 
abundance in all the northern parts ox the 
world wherever the coast is high and rocky. 
It migrates southward in winter, extending 
its range as far as the Mediterranean and 
Madeira. The young of the kittiwake has 
dark markings In the plumage, which dis- 
appear in the adult, hence it was for some 
time regarded as a different species, and Is 
still known on soma parts of our coasts as 
the tarrock. See Larxpjl Gull. 
nttle (kitl), v.L [A. Sax. eUelian, D. kiUelen, 
IceL kula, G. kiUeln, to tickle. Tickle scorns 
the same word with sounds transposed.] To 
tickle ; to excite a pleasant sensation in the 
mind; to enliven: frequently followed by up. 
(Northern English and Scotch.] 

It never fails, on drinldn* deep. 

To kiitU Mp our notion. Bums. 

Kittle (kltT), a. Ticklish; easily tickled; 
dilficnlt; nice; not easily managed; trying; 
vexatious; bad. [Scotch.] 

And now, gudewife, 1 maun ride, to get to the 
Uddel or It be dark, for vour waste has but a kiitU 
character, ye ken yourseu. Sir W. Seott, 

Uttla (kiti), v.i. [Non-nasalized form cor- 
responding to kMU, to bring forth young; 
comp. N. mria, to bring forth young.] To 
litter ; to bring forth Uttena [Provinoial 
Snglirii and Scotch.] 

Kttai^ (kittling), n. Same as JTilNng. 


; hence, 

1 was not so kmfy esk she thought, and could thole 
her progs and Jokes with the greatest pleasance and 
composure. Galt* 

XtTa(kIv),fk [SeeKXBVE.] A mashing vat; 
a keeve 

KiTOr (kiv^drX e. t To cover. [Vulgar. ] 
Kivl-ldvi. Uwl-Uwl (kd'vl-ke-vi, kA'wi- 
kd-wi), n. A species uf Apteryx (A, auetra- 
lie). Sea under Aptbhyx. 

Kleone-boo (kldnlmk), n. [D., lit Utile 
buck. ] The Cape guevei (A ntUope perpusUta 
or pygmeea, or Cephalopug pygmaut). See 
GUISVEI*. 

KLeptomania (klep-td-ma’nl-a), n. [Or. 
klcptd, to steal, and mania, madness.] A 
supposed species of moral insanity, exhibit- 
ing itself in an irresistible desire to pilfer. 
KUck(kUk),n. ande. BameasCiiclt 
Klicflcer (klik'dr), n. Same as Clicker, 
KUoket, KUnkOt (klik'et, klingk'et), a. In 
fan, a smaU gate in a palisade through 
which salUes may be made. 

{ Klinkstono (kliugk'stonx u. Same as Clink- 
I gUme, 

Klinometer. See CLnioMKTXR. 

KliO (kli'd), n. In elagg. myth, same as Clio. 
KUp-das (kUp'das), n. (D., cliff-badger.] 
A small South African animal of the genus 
Uyrax (H. eapeneia). See under liYRAX. 
KUpspringer, Klippgprixiger (klip'spring- 
Cr), n. [D., cliff-springer. ]Abeautif^]ittTo 
South African antelope of the genus Oroo- 
tragus (0. galtatrix), inhabiting the most in- 
accessible mouutainB of the Cape, being as 
sure-footed and agile as the chamois, which 
it somewiiat resembles in its habits. Its 
colour is dark brown, sprinkied with yellow, 
and its height barely 20 inches. Its hair is 
rather long and projecting. I ts fiesh is much 
esteemed, and its hair is used for stuffing 
saddles. 

Klopemania (kld-pd-ma^nl-a), n. [Or. klopi, 
theft, and mania, madness.] Same as K Cep- 
tom ania, but seldom used. 

Kloster (klos’tdr), n. [G.] A cloister; a 
convent; a monastery. 

Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 

Dells that, from the neighbouring klosttr, 

Kang for the nativity LongftHmv. 

Kaab (nab), rX pretV A pp. kmbbed; ppr. 
knabbing. [Another form of kmp, and in 
second sense also ivritten nab.] 1. To bite ; 
to gnaw; to nibble. 

1 lind much rather lie knabbinr crusts without fear 
. . . than be mistress of the world with cares. 

Sir R. L'Hsiranfrt. 

2. To lay hold of or apprehend. [Vulgar.] 
See Xab. 

Knabblet (nabi), vX [Freq. of knab.] To 
bite or nibble. 

Horses will knobble at walls, andl’ats knaw iron. 

Sir T. Brvwne. 

Knack (nok), n. [An imitative word like D. 
knak, Dan. knask, O. knack, a crack, a snap. 
Knack, as Wedgwood thinks, probably ori- 
ginaUy signified a snap of the fingers, then 
a trick or way of doing a thing as if with a 
snap. In the same way from D. knappen, 
to snap, we have knap, clever, handy, 
nimble. Its sense of a toy or knick-knack 
may result from the frequency with which 
suen fragile contrivances are broken with a 
sharp crack.) 1. A knick-knack; a pretty or 
ingenious trme; a toy. 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Skak. 

8. Readiness: habitual facility of perform- 
ance; dexterity; adroitness. 

My author has a great knack at remarks. 

AtUrbury, 

8. Somethingrequiring adroitness, dexterity, 
or special aptitude. 

For how should equal colours do the knack 9 
Chameleons who can paint in white and black f 

K n a ck (nak), v,i. IT), knakken, G. knaeken, 
to crack or snap. See the noun.] 1. To 
crack; to make a sharp abrupt noisa [Rare.] 
2 . To speak affectedly or mmeliigly. [Rare.] 
Xnadker (nak^er), n. l. A maker of knacks, 
toys, or small work.— 2. One of two pieces 
of wood ussd es a plaything by boys, who 
strike them together by moving the hand; 
castanets; bones, 

WfiaeiiMHP (nak'Ar), n. [Probably from Icel. 
hnakkr, a man’s saddle, the word in Rest 
Anglia meaning a saddler and hamege- 
maker. *lt would seem that this office’ 
(that of elaughtering oM horses) ’fell to the 
knacker or coarse hamess-msyker, ac the 
person who would have the beet opportu- 
nity of making the skins available.' IMg- 


KittllflllOcitlishXa. Ticklish. 
XitUy (Ut'li), a. Easily tickled 
susceptible; sensitive. [Scotch.] 


tcoodL] L A maker of harness, collan, dw., 
for cart-horses. [FrovinclaLl-2. One whose 
occupation is to slaughter diseased or use- 
less norsea 

Knanktah (nak'lsh ), a, Triokish; knavish;' 
artful. ’ Anacfciia forms of gradoos 
speeches.' More, 

Knabkiahneas (naklsh^ies), n. The etate 
or quality of being knackish; artiflee; 


Having a knack; cun- 


trickery. 

Znadky (nakT^ o. 

Ding; crafty. 

Knag (nagX n. [Comp. Dan. knag, a wooden 
; Prov. O. knagge, " ’ 


peg; 

wood ; Ir. enag, a : 


8w. knagg, a knot in 
r, a knob, w. enwc, a 


protuberance, a kn^ 1. A knot in wood or 
a protuberant knot; a wart.— 2. A peg for 
hanging things oa— 8. The shoot of a deer’s 
horns. 

Horns most dangerous by reason of their sharp and 
branching knays. Holland. 

4. The rugged top of a rock or hill [Prov- 
incial] 

Knagged (nogd), a. Formed Into knots; 
knotty. 

Xnaggineea (nag'l-nes), a The state of 
being knaggy. 

Y (n^i)> ^ Knotty ; full of knots ; 
with knots; hence, rough In temper. 

t n,pl. Trilling tricks; trilling 

words. Chaucer, See Knack, a 
Knap (nap), a [A parallel form to knop, 
knob; comp. Icel knappr, Dan. knap, w. 
enap, a button, ca knob.] 1. A protuber- 
ance ; a swelling ; a knob or button. A 
rising ground; a hillock; a summit. [Rare.] 

Hark, on knak of yonder hill. 

Some sweet snepherd tunes his quill IP' Brown, 

Knap (nap), a A short sharp noise; a snap. 
Knap (nap), v.t [Comp. D. knappen, to 
cracK, to munch, to lay hold of; G. knappen, 
to crack, to crunch, to snap. See Knar ) 

1. To bite; to bite off; to break short. 
[Rare.] 

As lying a gossip as ever ginger. Skak. 

He knakpeth the spear in sunder. 

Bk, qfCom. Prayer. 

2. To Strike with a sharp noise; to snap. 
[Rare.] 

Knap a pair of tongs some depth in a vessel of 
water. Bacon, 

Knap (nap), v.i To make a short sharp 
sound. 

The people standing by heard it knap in. and the 
patient declared it by the ease she felt JViseman. 

Kflapbottle (nap'bot-l), n. A plant, blad- 
der-campion (Silene inflata). 

Knappe,t n. A short sleep; a nap. Chaucer. 
Knarola (nap'i-a), n. [In compliment to 
Mr. M. KnajM, a writer on British grassea ] 
A genus of plants of the nai order Gram- 
ineo). K. agrogtided is a very small but ele- 
gant annual British grass, which grows in 
sandy pastures by the sea in the south of 
England. It has short rough leaves, and 
somewhat one-sided slender flower-spikes. 
Knapplah (nai/iBh), a. Inclined to Imap or 
snap; snappish. 

1), v.i [Dim. of knap. ] To 
an abropt shaip noise. 


nap 

off with 

Knappy (nap'i), a. Full of knaps or hillocks. 
Knapaadc (nap'sakXn. [L.G. knappgdck, D. 
knapeak, G. and D. knappen, to snap, hence, 
to eat, and «acl^>*llt a provision-sack.] A 
bag of leather or strong cloth for earning 
a soldier’s necessaries, and closely strapped 
to the back between the shoulders; any 
similar bag. Various forms of knapsacks 
are now used by tourists and others as being 
by far the easiest way of carrying light per- 
sonal luggage. 

Knapweed (nap'wdd)^ 91. The popular name 
of Centaurea, nat order Composite; as C. 
nigra and C. Seabioea. They are perennial 
coarse-looking weeds, growing in meadows, 
having heads of reddish-purple flowers and 
brown scaly involucres. 

Knar, Knarl (nilr, nttrlX u. [A word oc- 
curring in various forms, as gnar, gnarl, 
knur, knurl; comp. O.D. knorre, O. knorren, 
a gnar, a knot in a tree.] A knot in wood. 
Kliaxk (nllrk), 91 . A hard-hearted or sava^ 
jierson. [Slang.] 

a. Knotted. 'The old 
W* Seott 

Having knars or knots; 

gnarled; knotty. 

The knarred and crooked cedar treei. Langjkllem, 
Knarry (nkrT), a. Knotty;* stubby. 
Xnaill3a(ne'tM)^9i. [InhonovaeoithKnaut 
aiMiysiolw and botuiioal author of Halle, 
wnodledinieCA] A genus of piaats of the 
nat. order Dipaacaoew, now usually united 
with Scabioaa X. arveneie is a handsome 


Biarled (nkr^ 
knarled oak.' Si 
Kharred (nerd), a. 


nte,f»r,fat,feU; 


me, met, her; pine, pin; nfite, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, hull; . oil, pound; tt, Be. abuaa; f,Bo.tey. 
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Mtlah plant known as Held-acabiouB, with 
heads of lilac-purple flowers, and having 
^teMte leaves, growing in pastoresandcom- 

lbayt(n&v),n. [A Sax. cnapaorenafa, tihoj, 
^onth, a son; O.K knape, a boy; comp. D. 

O. kmbe, a boy or young man, Icel. 
k^Ph ft servant boy. Sc. Imw, a young or 
little fellow. The root is probably the same 
as that of Atn, ^.] l. f A boy; a man-child. 

O murderous slumber, 
uny St Chou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays thee music? Gentle Attavet good n4^t. 

2;.t A servant 

He's but Fortune's ktunM, 

A minister of her wUL Shah. 

S. A folae deoeitful.lellow; » dlahoneit man 
or boy. 

In defiance of demonstration, knaves will continue 
to proselyte fools. Atnes, 

How many servinfr*lada must have been unfaithful 
and dishonest before which meant at first no 

more than a boy— acquired the meaning which it has 
now 1 Trench. 

4. In a pack of cards, a card with a soldier 
or servant painted on it; a jack.— A kmw- 
child or hoy-knave, a male child. Chaucer. 
Knaya-baixn (n&v'bamX n. A man-chlld. 
LScotch.] 

Wha could tell whether the bonny knave-kat'rn 
may not come back to claim his ain I Sir /F*. Scott. 

Knavory (n&v'dr-i), n. l. Dishonesty ; de- 
ception in traifle; trick; petty villany; 
fraud. 

This is flat knavery, to take upon you another 
man's name. Skak. 

2. Mischievous tricks or practices. 
KnavOftllip (nav'ship), n. In ScoU taw, one 
of the seuutfls of thirlage. The multure is 
the quantity of grain paid to the proprietor, 
or his tacksman of the mill to which the 
lands are astricted. The knaveehip is that 
quantity of the grain which, by the practice 
of the mill, is given to tlie mill servant by 
whom the work is performed. 
ICnaTe8a(nav'es),n. A female knave. [Rare 
and rhetorical.] 

Cullies, the easy cushions on which knaves and 
repose and fatten, have at ail times existed 
in considerable confusion. CariyU. 

KnavlJltl (nav'ish), a. 1. Dishonest; fraudu- 
lent; as, a knavish fellow or a knavish trick 
or ti*ansaction. 

Praise is the medium of a knavish trade, 

A coin by Craft for Polly's use designed. Covf/er. 

2. Waggish; mlsoliievona 
Cupid is a knavish lad. 

Thus to make poor females mad. Shak, 

KnavlBbly (uav'lsh-li), adv. In a knavish 
mannerTca) dishonestly; fraudulently; (6) 
waggishly; mischievously. 

' It is ordinary for hosts to be kffovishiy witty 

Gay ton. 

KnaTlftlUlftftB (n&v'ish-nes), n. The quidity 
or habit otbeing knavish; dishonesty. 
Kwwt (ng), v.t To gnaw. Sir T. More. 
Kiaavd(nii'e1),n. [G. kmuel,kndusl,ao\ow 
of thread; D.ibiatflel. Dan.kneeeZ, pVkneveUr, 
pods of flax.] The popular namq of the two 
British species of the genus Scleranthus {JS. 
annum and S, perennis), nat order Seler- 
anthaceiB. They are mere weeds, with 
much- branched diflfuse stems and small 
gre^sh flowers, growing on sandy soils, 
and sometimes on barren lieathy wastea 
Wnrtaii V.t [A. Sax. cnedan, onmdan; 
comp. D. kntedsn, G. kmisn, to knead: in 
Northern English we find the part knodaen, 
which shows that the verb was originally 
strong. O.B. gnide (A. Sax. gnidan) and 
A. Sax. enidan (as in forenidan, to beat to 
pieces) are probably allied.] 1. To work and 
press into a mass usually with the hands; 
particularly, to work into a well-mixed massh 
as the materials of bread, cake, or paste; a% 
to knsad dough. 

The cake she kneaded was the savoury meat. 

Prior. 

2. To beat with the flats; to pommel 

I will knead him ; I'U make him supple. Shak. 

Kneader (nad'br), n. One who kneads; a 
baker. 

(nSdMng-trof ), n. A 
trough or tray m which dough is worked 
and mixed. 

K&elM^te (n^bel-It),?!. [Fhim Von Knshel] 
A mineral of a gray colour, spotted with 
dirty white, brownish-green, or green. It 
consists of about 82*6 per cent, of allioa, 
82*6 of ferrous oxide, and 86*0 of manganoas 
oxide. 

Kudk (nek), n. NwU. Hbv twitting of a 
rope or a cable. 

KMddAt PP* of kneds. Kneaded. Chaueor, 


v.t To knead. Chaucer. 

Knee (nflX n. [O.K kneo, A Sax. ened, cnih, 
ene&w; comp. O. Fria knt. IceL knd, Dan. 
knm, D. and G. knU, Goth, kniu; the word Is 
cognate with L. aenu, Gr. gonu, Skr. 
knee,the root being unknown.] 1. Inanalthe 
Joint connecting the two principal parts of 
the leg ; the articulation of the thigh and 
leg bonea See Knee-joint. — 2. The knee 
bent in reverence or respect • * Your knee, 
sirrah r Shak. — 3. Something resembling 
the knee In shape ; as, (a) In ship-huUding, 
a piece of bent timber or iron having two 
branches or arms, and used to connect the 
beams of a ship with her sides or timbers. 
The branches of the knees form an angle of 
greater or smaller extent, according to the 
mutual situation of the pieces which they 
are designed to uuite.— ChrZtne knees, in 
a ship, those timbers which extend from 
the sides to tlie hatchway, and bear up 
the deck. -^Hanging knees, such as have one 
of their arms fayea vertically to the ship's 
side.-^ Lodging-knees, such as are fixed par- 
allel to the deck.— Diagonal hanging-knees, 
such as cross the timbers in a slanting direc- 
tion. (6) In carp, a piece of wood having a 
natural bend, or sawn into shape, flttnig 
into an angle, as a brace and strut, (c) In 
ardh. a part of the back of a handrailing 
of a convex form, the reverim of a rawp, 
which Is concave. 

Knee (ne), v.t l. To pass over on the knees. 

Fall down, and knee 

The way Into his mercy. Shak. 

2. To kneel to. 

I could as well be broui'ht 
To knee his throne. Shak. 

Kkl6e*breocll68(n6^br6ch-ez),n. pi. Breeches 
that do not reach farther down than the 

Uiee-braBh (neHirush), n. In tool, ia) the 
brush or tuft of hair on the knees of some 
antelopes. (6) The masses of thick-set hairs 
on the legs of bees, by means of which they 
carry pollen from one plant to another or 
to their hive. 

Knee-cap (ndlcap), n. l. In a^iat. the bone 
covering the knee-joint in front; the knee- 
pan : the patella See Knee-joint. — 2. A 
leather cap or covering bound over the kneo 
to preserve the clothes in kneeling, or on 
horses to protect them in case of a fall. 
Knee-'COrdft (nO'kordzX n. pi. Corded 
breeches. [Collo<|.] 

It had lon$f been his ambition to stand in a bar of 
his own, in a green coat, knee^tordSt and tops. 

Pickens. 

Knee-crooking (naicrCk-ing), a. obsequi- 
ous; cringing. 'Many a duteous and knee- 
crookiny knave.' Shak. 

Kneed (ned), a. 1. Having knees: chiefly 
used in composition; as, in-kneed, oMt-kfieed. 
2. In hot gcniculated; forming an obtuse 
angle at the joints, like the knee when a 
little bent ; as, kneed grass. 

Knee-deep (ne'dSp), a, i. Rising to the 
knees; as, water or snow knee-deep. 

The ground in fourteen days is dry, and grass 
kneo-deep within a month. Milton. 

2. Sunk to the knees; as, wading in water 
or mire knee-deep. 


In winter weather unconcem'd he goes, 

f in clum^ shoes. 
Pryden. 


Almost knooAeey through mire i 


KPee-blgll (n6^p, a. Rising to the knees; 
as, water knee-high. 

Kneeholly (ue^ol-ll), n. A plant, Rusem 
adUeatus; butchcr’s-broom. 

KneehOlm (nebOlm or neliOm), n. Knee- 
holly. 

Knee-Joint (ng'jointx n. l. The joint which 
connects the thigh and leg bones. It Is a 




Human Knee-joint. 


k. Anterior crucial ligament €, Posterior do. d. In- 
ternal semilunar fibro-cartilage. e. External fibro- 
caurtOage* Part eCthe ligament of the pntelU turned 


ind say the 
r, Taylor. 


dome, g, Bnmtiiuated between the ligsssent of the 
patella and head of the tibln laUt opan. 

9, Longitudinal Section of the ludt Knee-joint. 
a, Cancellous structure of lower part of lemur. 
A Tendon of extensor musclet of leg. e. Patella. 
m. Ligament of the patella, o, Cancelleus structure of 
head of tibia. /, Anterior crucial ligament jr»Foa^ 
terior ligament h. Mass of fist projecting Into the 
cavity of the joint below the patella, t Bursa. 

complex articulation, consisting of an an- 

S lar ginglymus or hiuge-joint» fomed by 
9 cond^es of the femur, the upper ex- 
tremity of the tibift, and the postenor sur- 
face of the patella.— 2. In maelL same as 
Toggle-Joint (which see). 

Knee-JoilitM (nd^jolnt-edx a. In hot bent 
like a knee; geniculate. 

Kneel (ndl), v.i. pret. A pp. kneeled, knelt; 
ppr. kneeling. [O.K kneole,kneoli, from knee; 
corresponding to D. hnielen, Dan. knade, to 
kneel. Comp, handle, from hand.] To 
bend the knee; to fall on the kneoa 
As soon as you are dressed, kneel and 
Lord's Prayer. yer, *" 

Knedler (n61'6r), n. One who kneels or wor- 
. ships by kneeling. 

KneeUngly (nel^-U), adv. In a kneeling 
position. 

Kn6en,t Knene,t n. pi. Kneea Chaucer. 
Kneepail (nS'panX n. Same as Knee-cap, 1. 
Knee-piece (nd'pSs), n. flame as Knee- 
rafter. 

Knee-rafter (nS'raft-er), n. A rafter, the 
lower end or foot of which is crooked down- 
wards, BO that it may rest more firmly on 
the walls. Called also Crook-rafter and 
Knee-pxeu. 

Kttee-rafler, or crook-rafter, is the prindpal truss 
of a house. ^ Oaford Glossary, 

Knee-Stop, (ne^stop), n. a stop or lover In 
ail organ or harmonium acted on by the 
knee. 

Knee-fltrlng (ne'etring), n. A ligament or 
tendon of the kneo. Addison. 

Knee-awell (ne'swel), n. a contrivance in 
a harmonium by which certain ahutters are 
made to open by means of levers pressed by 
the kneea This allows more wind to act on 
the reeds, and a diminuendo and crescendo 
effect is more readily produced. 
Knee-timber (ne'tim-b6r}, n. Timber of a 
bent or angular shape, suitable for making 
knees in shipbuilding. 

Knee-tribute, Knee-worslilp (nflarib-llt, 
n6'wer-ship), n. Tribute paid by kneeling; 
worship or obeisance by genuflexion. 

Receive from us 

kTnee-tridn/e yet unpaid, prostration vile. Milton. 

Knell (nel), n. (A. Sax. enyff, a knell; enellan, 
enyUan, to sound a bell ; comp. G. knellsn, 
knaUen, to make a loud noise -or report, 
knall, a crack, a report, flw. knaU, a loud 
sound, a knell; Icel. knylla, to beat, gnella, 
to scream. O.K knoll, to toll, is a parallel 
form.] The sound caused by striking a 
bell; especially, and perhaps exclusively, the 
sound of a bell rung at a funeral; a passing 
bell; a death signal in general 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen tlieir dirge is sung. Collino, 

Knell (nel), v.L 1. To sound as a funeral 
knell; to knoll. 

Not worth a blessing, nor a bell to knell tor thee. 

JteaM.e-Pi. 

Hence— 2. To sound as an omen or warning 
of coming evil. 

Hawks are whistling; horns are kntttinr. 

Sir W. Scots. 

Knell (nel), v.t To summon by, or as by, a 
knelL 

*]'ach matin bell,' the baron saith, 

* Knells us back to a world of death.* Cotoridgo. 

Knelt (nelt), pret. A pp. of kiieel. 

B[net,t np. Knit or knitted. Chaucer. 
Knew ^n), pret of know. 

Knlb (nib), e.t Same as Nib. *Pour sharp 


especially the ball that is placed between the 
fore-finger and thumb, and propelled by a 
jerk of the thumb so as to strike if possible 
one of the other balls. 

Kniekerbodkera (nik'dr-bok-^rs), n. pi. 
[After Washington Irving's character Died- 
rlch Knickerbocker, as representative of a 
Dutchman.) A kind of loose breeches, of 
American origin, reaching just beyond the 
knee, where they are gathered In so as to 
clasp the leg. Such breeches are much worn 
by sportsmen and others having to travel 
amid heather or rough ground. 

KMlflfi-laiin6k(nlk'nak),n. [ A rednpUoattou 
of knack. Ck>mp. elietelaek, Hp-tip, cNaf • 


oh, Main; Ah, So. loaf); 
VoklL 


g, go; JfJeh; t, Fr. ton; ng; stny; th, than; th, tAin; w, tdg; wh, leAig; 


zb, agure.— SeeKBK 
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dong, Ao.] A trifle or toy; any small article 
more for ornament than use. 

But if ye use these 

This fast and loose with faithful men aiul true. 

YouMl be the Srst will find It. Beau, d* AY. 

Knldt-knaoiMtry (nik'nak>«r-iX n. Knick- 
knacks; trifles; toys. 

Knife (nlf)* n. pL Knivee (nivz). [A. Sax. 
tntfj D. Arniy, Icel. Dan. kniv, Sw. 

kn\f, G. knei/. Skeat connects this with nip. 
Hence Fr. eanif.j 1. A cutting instrument 
consisting of a sharp-edged blade of moder- 
ate size attached to a handle. Knives are 
of various shapes and sizes, adapted to their 
respective uses; as. table-irafves, carviiig- 
knivea, or carvers; penknives, &c.->2. A 
sword or dogger. 

And after all his war to rest his wcarie kHiJit, 

S^nser, 

— War to V\e kn\fe, a war carried on to the 
utmost extremi^; mortal combat. 
Knife-toaaket, Knife-box (ninms-ket. nir- 
l>oks). n. A basket or box to hold knivea 
Bbife-blade (nif blad), n. The cutting part 
of a knife. 

Knife-bOUd (nlf'bdrdX n. 1. A board on 
which knives are cleaned and polished.-- 

2. The seat running along the tup of an 
omnibus. [Slang.] 

On 'busses' knift-hoards stretch'd. 

The City clerks aU tongue-protruded lay. 

Arthur Smith. 

Knife-edge (nif ej), n. A piece of steel with 
a very flne edge, serving as the axis of a 
scale-beam, pendulum, and like machines 
requiring to oscillate with the least possible 
friction. 

Xnife-grtoder (nlf'grind-^r), n. One whose 
business it is to grind or sharpen knlvea 
Knife-reat (nif rest), n. An icicle of glass, 
metal, or some other material, used to rest 
the points of carving-knives on at table. 
Knife-ahazpener (nff'shdrp-ii-6r). n. One 
who or that which sharpens knivea 
Knife-tray (nif Hra). n. A tray, basket, or 
other receptacle for knlvea 
Knlgbt (nit), n. [A. Sax. eniht, cneoht, a boy. 
a youth, an attendant, a military follower ; 
D. and G. knecht, a male servant or attend- 
ant, Dan. knegt, a fellow, the knave at cards. 
Perhaps from the same root as £. knave.] 
l.t A male attendant or servant; a military 
attendant; a follower or one belonging to 
the suite of a person of rank. —2. One de- 
voted to the service of any person; a parti- 
san ; a champion ; a lover. 

Did I for this my country bring 

To help their knight ugainst their king? Denman. 

Pardon, goddess of the night. 

Those that slew thy virgin Anight. Shah. 

3. In feudal times, a man admitted to a cer- 
tain military rank, with .special ceremonies, 
the candidate having, for instance, to pre- 
pare himself by prayer and fasting, by watch- 
ing his arms by night in a chapel, and being 
admitted with relimous rites, finally receiv- 
ing the accolade (which see). -4. In mo- 
dem times, one who holds a certain dig- 
nity conferred by the sovereign and entitl- 
ing the possessor to have the title of Sir 
prefixed to his Christian name, but not her- 
editary like the dignity of baronet. The 
wives of knights have the legal designation 
of Dame, for which Lady is customarily 
substituted. — 5. One of the pieces in the 
game of chess, usually the figure of a horse’s 
head.— 6. In card^playing, the old name of 
the knave or Jack. Knight of the post, a 
knight dublied at the whipping-post or pil- 
lory; a hireling witness; one who gained his 
living by rendering false evidence ; a false 
bail ; hence, a sharper in general. 

A knight ef the post, quoth he. tor so I am termed ; 
» fellow that will swear you anything for twclv^ence. 

^Knight of the shire, the designation ^ven 
to the representative in parliament of an 
English county at large as distinguished from 
the representatives of such cities and towns 
as are counties of themselves. — JTnq/Ato 
bachelors, and knights ha/nnerets. Bee 
Bachklok and Bannbrbt.— qf the 
chamber, such knights bachelors as are made 
in time of peace, in the king's chamber, and 
not in the fleH &• in time of war.— JTn^Aet 
^ the SouThd Table. See ReuKD Table. 
might (nit), v,t To dub or create a 
knight; to confer the honour of knighthood 
upon, a ceremony which is performed in 
Britain by the sovereign touening the per- 
son on whom tiie dignity is conferred with 
a sword as he kneels and saying. *Rise, 
Sir .• 

Knightage (niraj), n. The aggregate of 
those persona who have been created 


knights ; as, the knightage of the United 
Kingdom. 

KnU^t-errant (nit-erirant), n. An errant 
or wandering knight; a knight who travelled 
in search of adventures for the purpose of 
exhibiting military skill, prowess, and gene- 
rosity. 

Like a bold knight-errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, aud bore away the dame. Denham, 

Knii^t-errantry (nit-erirant-ri), n. The 
role or character of a knight-errant: the 
practice of wandering in quest of adven- 
tures. 

Knlght-erratle (nit-er-rat'ik), a. Relating 
to knight-errantry. Quarf. Rev, 
Xnlght-head (nit^hedl n. Naut. a bollard 
tiller, one of two pieces of timber rising 
Just within the stem, one on each side of 
the bowsprit, to secure its inner end; also, 
one of two strong friimes of timber which 
inclose and support the ends of the windlass. 
KnIghthOda, f n. Knighthood; valour. 
Chaucer, 

Knighthood (nlt'hud), n. 1. The character 
or aignity of a knight ; the rank or honour 
accompanying the title of knight. 

Is this the sir. who. some waste wife to win, 

A knighthood bought to go a-wooitig inf B, y onion, 

2. Knights collectively. 

The knighthood now-a-days are nothing like the 
knighthood of old time. Chapman, 

Order of Knighthood, an organized 'Und 
duly constituted body of knights. The 



Star, Jewel, and Collar of the order of St. Patrick. 

orders of knighthood are of two classes— 
either they are associations or fraternities, 
possessing property and rights of their own 
as independent bodies, or they are merely 
honorary associations established by sove- 
reigns within their respective dominions. 
To the former class belonged the three 
celebrated relifidous orders founded during 
the Orusades -Templars, Hospitallers, ana 
Teutonic Knights. The other class, con- 
sisting of orders merely titular, embraces 
most of the existing European orders, such 
as the order of the Golden Fleece, the order 
of the Holy Ghost, the order of St. Michael. 
The British orders are the order of the 
Garter, the Thistle, St Patrick, the Bath, 
St. Michael and St. George, and the Star of 
India. The various orders have each their 
appropriate insignia, which generally in- 
clude a badge orjewel, a collar, a ribbon of 
a certain colour, and astar. We here give 
the insignia of the order of Si Patrick, an 
order instituted for Ireland in 1783. See 
Bath, gartbr. Obpxr, Star, Tbistli. 

Xiilglltl6M(nItles), a. 1. Without a knight 
or kidghts.— 2.t Unbecoming a knight 

Arise, thou ctuMd mlBcresnt, 

Thou hut with hnighUeep guile, sad treacberou 
train. 

Fair knighthood foully shamed. Spenser. 

K]ilglltUte(n1tlIk).a. Resemblingaknighi 
KnlghtUnaM (nltli-nesl n. The cheracter 
or quality of being knightly. 

Knlgb^ (nltli), a. Pei^ntim to a knight; 
becoming a knight; as, a knigMy oombai 


Unworthy meed 

Othnightty counsel and heroic deed. Ferriar. 

Knightly (nit'll), adv. In a manner becom- 
ing a knight. 

Knlght-marBhal (nlt-mkrishaR n. An 
offleer in the household of the British sove- 
reign, who has cognizance of transgressions 
within the royal nousohold and verge, and 
of contracts made there, a member of the 
household being one of the parties. 
Xnlght’fl-oburt (nlts'-kdrtX n. A court- 
baron, or honour-court, formerly held twice 
a year by the Bishop of Hereford, wherein 
those who wore lords of manors, and their 
tenants, holding by knight-service of the 
honour of that bishopric, were suitors. 
KBlgllt-servloe (nltWvis), n. in English 
feudal law, a tenure of lands held by knights 
on condition of performing military service; 
the tenure by which a knight’s fee was held. 
This species of tenure was abolished during 
the reign of Charles II. 

Knlghrs-fee (nits' tb), n. In Knglishfeudal 
usage, a portion of land, of the value of £20 
per annum, held by custom on the condition 
of rendering to the sovereign the service of 
a knight. 

Knlgbtflhip (nit'ship), n. The dignity of a 
knight; knighthood. 

Knlgbt'B-gpiir (nits'sp^r), n. Larkspur 
( Delphiniujn eonsolida): so called from 
the resemblance of its long slender nec- 
taries to the rowels of a spur. 
KnlgBt'a-WOrt (nlts'w«rt), n. The watcr- 
soloier (Stratiotes atoides): so called from 
its sword-like leaves. 

KBit (nit), v.t. pret. & pp. knit or kfiifted; 
ppr. knitting. [A. Sax. cnittan, enyttan, to 
knit, to tie, to bind, from enotta, a knot ; 
Icel. kngta, knytia, to knit, to knot, from 
kniUr, a knot ; Dan. knytte, to knit, to tie 
ill a knot. See Knot.] 1. To tie together; 
to tie with a knot; to fasten by tying; to 
Join by making into or as into a knot or 
knots. 

When your head did but ache, 

1 kftit my handkercher about your brows. Shak. 

And (lie) saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending unto him, u it had been a great sheet 
hna at the four corners. Acts x. ix. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground. 

In a light .fantastic round. Miiton. 

2. To weave bv looping or knotting a con- 
tinuous thread; to form by working up witli 
wires or needles yam or thread into a fabric 
held together by a series of knots; as, to knit 
stockings.— 3. To cause to grow together. 

Nature cannot hnit the bones wliile the parts are 
under a discharge. fViseman. 

4. To Join closely. * To knit the generations 
each to each.’ Tennyson. 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit. Shak. 

6. To contract into folds or wrinkles; os, to 
ktiit the brows. 

Knit (nit), v.i. 1. To make a textile fabric 
by interlooping yam or thread by means of 
needles, dtc.— 2. To unite closely; to grow 
together; as, broken bones vrill in time 
knit and become sound. 

Our severed navy, too. 

Have knit again. Shak. 

~^To knit up, f to wind up, to come ton cloBO. 

It remalneth to knit up briefly with the nature and 
compass of the seas. Holland, 

Knit (nit), n. 1. Union by knitting; texture. 

* Their garters of an indifferent knit. ’ Shak. 
rBare.]— 2. In mining, a small particle of 
lead-ore. 

Xnitdh, Knitcdiet (nich, nich'et), n. Some- 
thing tied up or knit together, as a bundle, 
fagot, and the like. [ProvinciaL] 

Knltlter (nlt'stfir), n. A female who knits. 
Knlttat^ (nit'a-bl), a. That may be knit. 
Knitter (niVdr), n. 1. One that knits.— 2. A 
knitting-machine. 

£ltttag-needle (nltang-nfl-dl), n. A 
needle used for knitting, usually a straight 
piece of wire with rounded ends. 
bittlXtf-ilieatll ^Iting-shSth), n. A 
sheath for holding the end of the needle In 
knitting. 

Knlttle (nita), n. [From knif.] 1. A string 
that gathers or draws together a purse.— 

2. Naut (a) a kind of small line made of 
marline or rope-yam twisted as a rope or 
plaited as sennit* used for seizings or for 
nammock-clues, or to bend the square-sails 
to the Jack-stays in lieu of robands, cor to 
reef a fore-and-aft sail by its foot (k) 

The halves of two a^oining yams in a rope, 
twisted up together for pointing or grafting. 
1.TM (lUTB), n, pi. of knife. 

n. [Akso writtsn know, which la 
[onn and more in accordiuioe with 


the older ZM 
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the form of the word In the other Teutonic 
tomiagei; comp. A. Sax. enaip, a top, a knob, 
So. Amap, a knoll or hillock, D. hwp, knoop, 
G kn^, Iccl. kna^r, hwppr (also nabbh 
Dan. knop, knap, all meanlnt; a knob, a but- 
ton, a bud, <kc.] 1. A hard protuberance; a 
hard awelling or rising; a bunch; as, a knob 
in the flesh or on a bone. — 2. A round ball at 
the end of anything ; the more or less ball- 
shaped handle for a door, drawer, or the 
like. 

My lock, with no Jtuod to It, looked as If it wanted 
to be wound up. Dickens. 

8. A rounded hill or mountain. [United 
Statea]— 4. Jn arch, a bunch of leaves, 
flowers, or similar ornament, as the bosses 
at the intersections of ribs, the ends 
of labels and other mouldings, and the 
bunches of foliage in capitals. [In this 
sense called and written also Knot, Knotte, 
Knop, Knoppe.] 

Snob (nob), v i. pret. and pp. knobbed; ppr. 
knobbing. To grow into knobs ; to bunch. 
Knobbed (nobd), a. Containing knobs; full 
of knobs. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed 
at the top, and knobbed or tuberous at tlie bottom. 

Grew. 

Knobber, Knobbler (Dob'(^r, nobler), 

A hart in its second year; a brocket. 

He has hallooed the hounds upon a vclvct-hcadcd 
knobbler. Sir IK Scott. 

Knobbinesa (nobl-ncs^, n. Tlie (luality of 
having knobs or of being full of protuber- 
ances. 

Knobby (nob'i), a. l. Full of knobs or hard 
protuberances.— 2. Hard; stubborn. 

The Informers continued in si ksiobby kind of 
obstinacy, resolving still to conceal the names of 
the authors. Howell. 

3. Abounding in rounded hills or mountains; 
hilly. [United States.] 

Knobstick (nob'stlk), n. A term of dis- 
paragement applied to a workman who 
refuses to join a trade's-union or retires 
from it and who works when the members 
of the union are on strike. Called also a 
Kiiob and Black^nob. 

Mr. — will not be blown up by infernal machines, 
nor sprinkled with vitriol, nor will he ever be watched 
by sentries, or be stigmatized as a knobstick, 

Saturday Rev. 

Knock (nok), v.t. [A. Sax. enocian, enueian, 
to knock, to beat; Iccl. knoka, Sw. knaeka, 
to knock ; the same word appears in Gael, 
and Ir. emg, a knock ; W. cnociaw, to knock. 
Comp, kniek, knack, knag, knibckU, *fcc. See 
Knucklk. 1 1. To strike or beat with some- 
thing tliIcK, hard, or heavy ; as,, to knock 
with a club or with the flst; to knock at the 
door. * To knock against the gates. ' Shak. 

For harbour at a thousand doors they knocked; 

Not one of all the thousand but was locked. Dryden. 

2. To drive or bio driven so as to come In 
collision with something; to strike against; 
to clash; as, one heavy body knocXrs against 
another. — knock about, to wander here 
and there without any fixed purpose ; to 
lounge idly. [Colloq.] — To kno^ off, to 
cease from labour; to stop work. 

Some of R.*s hands had just knocked off for 
dinner time. Dickens. 

The bells had rung for Attacking off tor the night. 

Dickens. 

^To knock under, to yield; to submit; 
to acknowledge one's self conquered: an 
exprei^on said to be borrowed from an old 
practice of knocking under the table when 
conquered. — To knock up, to become 
wearied or exhausted, as with labour; to 
be worn out ; to fail from fatigue. 

The horses were beginning to knock up under the 
fatigue of such severe service. De Quineey. 

Knodk (nok). v.t. l. To dash; to drive ; to 
cause to collide; as, to knock the head 
against a post. --2. To drive or force by a 
suocession of blows; as, to knock a nail into 
a piece of wood.— at To strike; to give a 
blow or blows to. 

'Twere good you knocked him. Skak, 

Master, knock the door hard. Shak, 

To knock down, to strike down; to fell; to 
prostrate by a blow or by blows; a4» to 
knock doton an ox. — To knock ouC. to force 
out by a blow or by blows; as, to knock out 
the braina— To knock up, (a) to arouse by 
knocking, (b) To exhaust with fatigue, 
(o) In bookbinding, to shake into order, or 
oGierwise make uie printed sheets even at 
the edgea— ro know off, to force off by a 
blow or blowa— T^okno^o/i or knock doion, 
in aucUane, to assign to a Udder, generally 
by a blow with a himmer.—ro knock on 
head, to stun or kill by a blow or by blows 
on the head; hence, to destroy; tofrastrate, 


as a project or scheme; to foil ; to render 
abortive. [Colloq.] 

Knock ^nok), n. 1. A blow; a stroke with 
something thick,hard, or heavy. —2. A stroke 
on a door, intended as a request for admit- 
tance; a rap. 

The Commons hsd scarcely met when the knock of 
Black Kod was heard. Macaulay. 

Knock-down (nok'doun), a. A term applied 
to a blow which fells a person to the ground. 
-Knock-dotonarournonf, an argument which 
completely overthrows the reasoning of an 
adversary. 

Knocker (nok'^r), n. 1. One that knocks.— 
2. An instrument or kind of hammer fastened 
to a door to be used in seeking for admittance. 

As thunder'd knockers broke the long-seai'd spelt 
Of doors 'gainst duns. Byron. 

Knock-kneed (nok'ned), a. A term applied 
to a person whose legs ore so much curved 
Inwards that they touch or knock together 
in walking; hence, feeble; as. a very kiMck- 
kneed ar^ment. 

Knock-atone (nok'ston), n. A stone or iron 
block used for breaking things upon. 

Knoll (nOl), v.t. [A. Sax. enyllan, to cause 
a bell to sound See Knbll.] 1. To ring, 
as a bell for a funeral. 

. Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death : 

And so, ills knell is knolled. Shak. 

2. To ring or sound a knell for. [Bare or 
poetical.) 

And his tongue 

Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Keineinbcr'd knotling a departing friend. Shak. 

Knoll (nol), v.i. To sound, as a belL 

If ever been where bells have A/M//'^to church. Shak. 

Knoll (nol), n. The ringing of a bell; as, 
the curfew knoll. 

The far roll 

Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless. Byron. 

Knoll (nol), n. [A. Sax. enoll, a knoll, a top 
or suminit ; N. knoll, a knoll ; G. knolle, 
knollen, a lump, knot; W. cnol, the top. a 
round hillock. The £. noil, head, is probably 
only another form of this word. ] The top or 
crown of a hill; but more generally, a little 
round hill or mount ; a small elevation of 
earth. 

Knollor (nordr), n. One who tolls a bell. 
Knop (nop), n. [See Knob.] 1. A knob; a 
tufted top ; a bud ; a bunch ; a button.— 
2. In arch, see Knob, 4. 

Knoppe t (nop), n. 1. A knop ; a button ; a 
rosebud. CAaucer.— 2. In area, see Knob, 4. 
Knopped, p. and a. naming knops or knobs; 
fastened as with buttons; buttoned; fas- 
tened. * High shoes knopped with daggos.' 
Chaucer. 

Knoppern (nop'4m), n. [G. knopmr, a gall- 
nut; allied to knob, knop. See Knob. ] A 
species of gall-nut or excrescence, formed 
by the puncture of an insect upon several 
species of oak. These nuts are hard, flat, 
and prickly, and are used In Austria and 
Germany for tanning and dyeing. 
Knopweed (nop'w(ld), n. Same as Knap- 
wee^ 

Knort (nor), n. A knot; a knur.— Knor-and- 
epill. See Nurr-and-spkll. 

Knorria (nor'ri-a), n. [From G. W. K»iorr, 
a German savant. ] A genus of fossil plants 
from the coal-measures, intermediate be- 
tween the lycopods and the Conifero. 
Knosp (nosp), n. [G. ktioepe, a bud.] A bud 
or unopened leaf or flower, or an architec- 
tural ornament resembling a bud. *The 
carver of the capital, the moulding, the 
knotp, or the flniaL* MUman, 

Thy thouMnds, trained to martial toil, 

Full red would stain thy native soil. 

Ere from thy mural crown there fell 

The slightest knoop or pinnacle. Sir fV. Scott. 

Knot (not), n. (A. Sax. cnott, cnotta, a knot; 
oomp. D. knotted. Inv6tr, hnUtr, Sw. knut, 
G. knoten, a knot; akin to L. nodue, that 



Knots. 


1, Dtamond^knot. s. Figure-of-eight knot 
3. Overhand-knot 4 * Bowline-knot. 

S gnoduk. See Knit.] 1. A complication 
a thread, cord, or rope, or of two or 
more tbreadi, cords, or ropes by tying. 


knitting, or entangling; a tie; union of cords 
by interweaving; as, a knot difllcuU to be 
untied. Knots expressly made as means 
of fastening differ as to form, size, and 
name, according to their uses, ns the bow- 
line-knot. diamond-knot, wale-knot, ^.— 
2. Anything resembling a knot either in 
respect of Its function of Joining, its com- 
plication, its protuberancy, or lU rounded 
form; as, (a) a bond of association; a union; 
as, the nuptial knot. 

O night and shades I 

How are ye Joined witn hell in triple kno/l Mil/Oft. 
(b) A cluster; a collection; a group. 

As they sat together in small separate knots, they 
discussed doctrinal and me 


n small separate knots, they 
netapliysical points of belief. 

Sir IV. Scott. 


(e) Any figure, the lines of which frequently 
intersect each other; as, a garden knot. 

Flowers worthy of Paradise ; which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 


(d) A difflculty; intricacy; perplexity; some- 
thing not easily solved. 

A man shall be perplexed with knots, and pro- 
blems of business, and contrary affairs. Soutn. 

it) A hard part in a piece of wood caused by 
the shooting of a branch in a direction 
oblique or transverse to the gcnoral grain or 
direction of the fibre. (J) A protuberant 
Joint of a plant, {g) A protuberance in the 
bark of a tree; a Knur. (A) A nodule of 
stone occurring in rock of a different kind; 
a knur, (t) In meeh. same as KnoU. (J) In 
arch, same as Knob, 4. (Ir) An epaulet; n 
shoulder-knot. —3. Kaut. (a) a division of 
the logline, which is the same fraction of n 
mile as half a minute is of an hour, that is, 
it is the hundred and twentieth part of ii 
nautical mile; hence, the number of knots 
run off the reel in half a minute^shows the 
vesseTs speed per hour in miles, so that 
when a ship goes 8 miles an hour, she is said 
to go 8 knote. Hence, (b) a nautical mile 
or 80807 feet. 8ee Loo, LOOLINB. 

Knot (not), v.t. pret. A pp. knotted; ppr. 
knotting. 1. To complicate or tie in a knot or 
knots; to fonu a knot on.— 2. To entangle; 
to perplex. 

They are catched in knotted law-llke nets. 

- Hudibras. 

8. To unite closely. 

The party of the Papists In England are become 
more knotted, both in dependence towards Spain, 
and amongst themselves. Bacon, 

4. To cover the knots on, a preliminary pro- 
cess in painting on wood, so that the knots 
shall not show through. 

Knot (not), v.i. 1. To form knots or Joints, 
as in plants.— 2. To knit knots for fringe.— 
8.t To unite in sexual embrace; to copulate. 

Keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in. Skak, 

4. To cover the knots on wood with a certain 
coating, preparatory to painting on It, so 
that the knots may not appear through the 


_ .Ot (noQ, n. [Said to be named after King 
Canute (Cnut), who was very fond of it. ] A 
grallatorial bird of the family Scolopacidee 
and genus Tringa (T. canutus), closely 
allied to the snipe. During summer it in- 
habits high northern latitudes, breeding 
there, but migrates south in winter, and is 
Bomotimes found in large flocks on flat 
sandy shores in Europe, Asia, and America, 
as far south as the West India Islands. 
When fat it constitutes a delicious article 
of food. 

Knotberry (notHie-ri). n. l. A plant, Jhtbue 
Chamannorus ; cloudberry (which see).— 
2. The berry of this plant 

Knote (ndt), n. In meeh. the point where 
cords, ropes, Ac., meet from angular direc- 
tions in funicular machines. More properly 
called Kode. 

Kaotgrasa (not'gras), ti. A very common 
British weed of the genus Polygonum (P. 
avieulare), remarkable for its wide distribu- 
tion. It is of low growth, with branched 
trailing stems, and knotted Joints (whence 
thename). Abluedye Issaidtob^repiired 
from it in Japan. Galled also Knotweed, 
Knotwort. An infusion was formerly sup- 
posed to stop the growth, whence it is termed 
by Shakspere ’hindering knotgran* 

We want a boy extremely for thii function 
Kept under for a year with milk and knotgrass, 

asau.CVFl. 

Xnotl688'( notice), a. Free from knots; 
without knots. 

niottet (not),fk 1. A knot. [Chaucer seems 
to use the word also in the sense of l>t. wmbd. 
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for tho chief or mein point] Chauetr.^ 
2. In atth. lee KiroB» 4. * 

Xnatlad (noted), a. l. Full of knots; har. 
ing knots; es, the knotted oekL -^^Rndtied 
stem, or nodoee etem^ in boL one that has 
knots, or sudden enlargements at intervals, 
as in the basal part of the stem of many 
graisea— -2. Having intersecting figures; 
with lines or walks intersecting each other; 
interlaced. SAok.— 3. In^ef. atermappUed 
to rocks characterized oy small detached j 
points, chiefly composed of .mica, less do- I 
Gomposable than the mass of the rock, and > 
forming knots in relief on the weather 
surface. 

Xnottel 08 a»t a. Without a knot ; without 
difilcnlty or hinderance. Chaucer. 
Xnottlneaa (not'i-nes), n. Tlie quality of 
being knotty: (a) the quality of having 
many knots or swellings. (6) Difficulty of 
solution ; intricacy ; complication ; as, the 
knottinene of a problem. * Knottiness of his 
style.' Hare. 

Knotty ( not'!), a. 1. Full of knots; haWim 
many knots; as, knotty timber. —2. Hard; 
rugged. 

When heroes knock their knotty heads together. 

8. Difficult; intricate; perplexed; involved; 
as, a knottu ouestion or point. "A kmiiy 
point to wnich we now proceed.' Pope. 
Knotweed, Knotwort (notVed, notVert), 
n. In . the same as Knotgrau. 

Knout (nout), n. [Russ, tnute, £. knot] An 
instrument of punishment used in Russia, 
descrilied in the following extract. The 
criminal, standing erect and bound to two 
stakes, receives the specified numlier of ! 
lashes on the bare back. Almost every lash 
is followed b/a stream of blood. 

The knotU consists of a. h.indle about two feet long, 
to which is fastened a flat leather tliotig about twice 
the length of the handle, terminating with a large 
copper or brass ring ; to this ring is amxed si strip of 
hide about two inches broad at the ring, and terinin* 
ating, at the end of two feet, in a point. This is 
soaked in milk, and dried in the sun to make it 
h.'irder; and, should it fall, in striking the culprit, on 
the edge, it would cut like a penknife. At every | 
slath stroke the tail is ch.uiged. New Month. Ma/*. 

Knout (nout), v.f. To punish with the knout 
or whip. I 

The freaks of Paul, who banished and knouteii i 
persons of everv station, were safely displayed in ; 
Petersburg and Moscow. Brougham. j 

K&OW(nd),e.f. pret. Anieic; pp. known; ppr. I 
knowing. [A. Sax. dndiran, pret citcdir, pp. i 
endwen; comp. Icel. Arml, to luiow how to uo ! 
a thing, and hcncc, to be able. This, like a ! 
number of other words in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, is derived from an old* root 
meaning orlj^nally to produce, and (riving 
origin to two secondary forms, gan and yna, 
the former meaning more especially to pro- 
duce, the latter to know. * To know points 
back to Skr. pid, hut this^nd, the L. gnd in 
anOvi (noet), or gnd in Dr. eg^n, again points 
back to Jana, contracted Jnd. Many roots 
are formed by the same process and they 
generally express a derivative idpa. Thus 
Jan, which means to create, to produce, and 
which we find in Skr. Janas, Or. ge^ws, genus, 
kin, is raised to Jnd in order to eimress the 
idea of being able to produce. If I am able 
to produce music, I knowmusic; if 1 am able 
to produce ploughing, I know how to plough, 

I can plough; and hence the frequent run- 
niim together of the two conceptions I can 
and I know.* Max MiUler. Comp. £. can, 
to be able, and ken, to know, Icel. kunna, 
used in both senses ; G. kbnnen, to be able 
{ieh kann, I can), kennen, to know. Among 
the many English words connected with 
know, we may mention ean, ken, kin, kind. 


man by having seen his portrait, or having 
heard him described. 

At nesrer rUsw he thought he knew the dead. 

And called the wretched man to mind. Ftaiman. 

A To be no stranger to; to be familiar wHb; 
to have experience of; as, this man is well 
known to us. 

Not to know me argues yourselves unknown. Miltm. 
iie hath made him to be sin for us, who know no sin. 

s Cor. V. ai. 

j 6. t To have sexual commerce with. Oea iv. 1, 

I —To know how to, to understand the way 
I to; to be skilled in the manner to; to be 
sufficiently wise, enlightened, or informed 
to; as, I know how to separate the chemical 
elements of water, ^nietimos how is 
omitted. 

If we fear to die, we know not to henatient. 

yer, Taylor. 

Know (ndX v.i. 1. To have clear and certain 
perception ; not to be doubtful : sometimes 
with of. 

If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 1 speak of 
myself. John vii. 17. 

I 2. To be informed. 

I Sir John must not know of it. Shak. 

I 3. To take cognizance of: with of- 

Know of your youth — examine well your blood. 

I Shak. 

4. To be acquainted with each other. [Rare.] 

You and I li.'tve known, sir. Shak. 

I —To know for, an obsolete colloquial ex- 
pression used instead of to huno of 
Know, Knowe (nou). n. [Fonn of knoU ] 
A rising ground; a little hill; a hillock. 
[(Scotch.] 

Upon a knowt they sat them down, 

An* there beg.in a lang digression. Burtts. 

Knowable (nd*a-b1). a. That may be known; 
that may be discovered, understood, or as- 
certained. 

Thus mind .and matter, as known or knowable, are 
only two different series of phenomena or qn.'ilitles. 

Sir fK Hamilton. 

Knowableneaa (nd'u-bl-nes), n. The quality 
of being knowable. Locke. 

Know-all (nA*gl), n. One who knows or 
professes to know everything ; a wiseacre: 
generally used ironically. Tucker. 

Knowe, t n. Knee. Chaucer. 

Knower (nd*4r), n. One who knows. 

If it be at all the work of m.'in, it must be of such a 
one as is a true knower of himself. Milton. 

Knowing (nOIng), p. and a. 1. Having clear 
and certain perception of.— 2. Skilful; well- 
informed; well-instructed; as, a ktwwing 
man. 

The knowing and intelligent part of the world, ! 

South. 

3. Conscious; intelligent. 

Could any but a knowing prudent cause 
Begin such motions and assign such laws? 

Bltickmore. 

4. Expressive of knowledge or cunning; as, 
a knaioing look or leer. 

Knowingly (nd'ing-liX fkdv. In a knowing 
manner; with knowledge; ait he would not 
knowingly offend. 

To the private duties of the closet he repaired as 
often at he entered upon any business of conse- 
quence : 1 speak 


B/. /ttterbury. 


KnowingnOM (nO'ing-nes), n. The state of 
havlngxnowledge; the quality of being 
knowing or cunning. Coleridge. 

KnowlO0he,tv.f. To acknowledge. Chaueer. 

Knowleching,! n. Knowledge. Chaueer. 

Knowledge TnoreJ), n. [O.E. knowleehe, 
knowlieh, knawlaeh, Ac., ironi know, and 
term, ledge, in O.'E. leche, laik, derived from 
A. Sax. me, IceL leikr, Goth. Jaiks, sport, 
play, gift; comp. Icel kunnUikr, knowledge. 
The term, also appears as the laikot Mod. K* 
wedlock; comp. A. Sax feohUde, fighting, 
O.E. lotelaik, love. ] 1. The clear and certain 
perception of that which exists, or of truth 
and fact; indubitable apprehension; cogniz* 
once. 

We have but faith ; we cannot know; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness ; let it grow. Tennyson. 

2. That which is known or may be known; 
a cognition: chiefly used in the plural. 

Knowledges is a term In frequent use by Bacon, 
and though now obsolete, should be revived, as 


person; as, I have no knowledge of the man 
or thing. 

The dog straight fhwned upon his master fbr old 
knowledge. Sir P. Sidney* 

e. Cognizance; notice. Ruth 11 10. 

A state's anger should not take 

Knowledge either of fools or women. B. yonton. 

7. Information; as, the circumstance has 
not yet come within my knowledge. 

I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entreated 
her pardon, or knowleefre why she was cruel. 

SirP. Sidney. 

8. Sexual intercourse : usually with the 
prefix carnal; as, carnal knowledge.-^To a 
ferson*8 Inwwledge, means aocordlng to, or 
111 accordance with his knowledge; consist- 
ent with his knowledge ; as, the mcmey. to 
my knowledge, was paid. 

Knowledget (uoFeJ). v.t To acknowledge; 
to avow. 

1 gave them preceptes, which they will not fiilfyll, 
Nor 3ret knowledge me for their God and Lord. 

Knowltonta (nfil-t5*ni-aX n. [Nam^s^r 
Thomas Knowlion, once curator of botanic 
ganlen at Eltham.] A genus of herbaceous 
plants belonging to the nat. order Ranun- 
cnlaccfc, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Known (ndn), p. and a. [From know.] Per- 
ceived; understood; recognized; familiar. 
Know-nothing (nO'nuth-liig), n. [From the 
inembora,, with a view to secrecy, being in- 
structed to reply to any one asking them as 
to their principles, don't know.’] A mem- 

ber of a secret political organization in the 


ant), uncottCA, queen, quean, Ac.j 1 . To 
perceive with certainty; to understand 
clearly; to have a clear and certain per- 
ception of the truth of; as, we know what 
we see with our eyes or perceive by other 
senses ; we Jbieie that fire and water are 
different substances ; we do not know the 
truth of reports, nor can we always know 
what to bcdieve.— 2. To be convinced or 
satisfied regarding the truth or reality of; 
to have no doubt in the mind r^arding; to 
be assured of; to be informed of; as, to 
know things from Information.— 8. To dis- 
tinguish; as, to 291010 one man from another; 
we know a fixed star from a planet by its 
twinkling. 'A new name whereby to know 
it* 4. To recognise by reooHectloii, 

remembrance, representation, or descrip- 
tion; as, we do not always know a person 
after a long ahsence; we sometimes tnaw a 


U nlted States, the main obiects of which were 
the repeal of the naturalization law aud of 
the law wliich permitted others than native- 
born Americans to hold office. The party 
came into existence in 1853, and lasted two 
or three years. 

Know-nothingiem (nO*nuth-ing-lzm), n. 
The doctrines or principles of the Know- 
nothings. [United States.] 

Knoxia (noVsi-a), n. [Named after Robert 
Knox, who publi.^hed an account of Ceylon 
in 1681.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. order Cinclionaceie. They are or- 
namental eastern shrubs or annuals bearing 
white or pink flowers. 

Knt. Abbreviation of Knight. 

Knubtt Knuhlilet (nub, nubl), 0 . t To beat; 
to strike with the knuckle. 

Knube (uubz), n. pi. Waste silk formed In 
winding off the threads from a cocoon. 
Knuckle (nuk*l), n. [A. Sax. enuel, G. 
knochel, akiiuckie, knocA^n, a bone. Comp. 
W. 011100 , a bunch, a knob or knot on a tree; 
enueh, a Joint. Several words with the same 
initial consonants may be more or less closely 
allied, as knob, knop, knock, knag, knack.] 

1. The Joint of a fin^r. particularly when 
protuberant by the closing of the fingers.— 

2. The knee-joint, especially of a calf; as, a 
knuckle of veal: formerly used of human 
beings. 

Thou, Nilut, wert assigned to stay her pains and 
travails past. 

To which, as soon as lo came with much ado, at last 
With weairy knuckles on thy brim she sadly kneeled 
do%m. Ooiding. 

8.t The Joint of a plant. — 4. The Joint of a 
cylindrical form, with a pin as an axis, by 
which the straps of a hinge are fastened to- 
gether.— 6. In shijhbuilding, an acute angle 
on some of the timbers. 

Knudde (nukix v.i pret. A pp. knuckled; 
ppr. knuacling. Only used in the phrases to 


«« ^uekU down to, to knttckle und 


and though now obsolete, should be revived, as 
without It wa are compelled to borrow 'cognitions' to 
express Its Import. Sir IV. kigmilton. 

8. Learning; erudition; illumtnatlpn of mind. 

Ignorance is the curia of GecL 
Knosotsdge the wing wherewith we fly to hea^. 

A Skill In anything; familiarity gained \3f 
(setoal experience; ae, a knowledge of lea^ 
manship.— A Acqnalnta&ce with espy factor 


knuckle down to, to knfukle under, signify- 
ing to yield; to submit; to acknowledge 
one's self beaten: phrases of doubtful origin, 
said by some to be derived from an old cus- 
tom of striking the under side of a table 
with the knudkle when defeated In an argu- 
ment; perhaps from the practice of bend- 
ing the Knee in token of submission. 

Kbudkle (nukl), o.t. To strike with the 
knuckles; to pommel. [Rare.] 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed. 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, 

H, Smith, 

Knudkled(nnk1d),a. Jointed. 

KnudKle-diigter(nuka-du8t-er),9i. An iron 
instrument contrived to cover the knuckles 
so as to protect them from injury when 
striking a blow, adding force to it at the 
same uiqub end with knobs or pednts pro- 
jecting so as to render the blow still more 
severe. It is used by gaanroters and similar 
roffUiui. The invenflon is American. 

Buuelile-Joliit (nold-JoItttXn. Inmeeh. any 


flexible Joint formed by two abtottliig links. 
Knudde-tiinlier (nukl-tlm*b4rt, n* Mwut. 
the foremosi top-timber of the oulkheada 


the foremosi top-timber of the oulkheada 
Kfrnflt Oral)* 91, [Perhaps another form of 


WUOpJBtr, fat, fpll; mfl, met, h4r; pine, pin; not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; fi, Be. abtme; y, Bo. Meg. 
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gnoff, a mtow.] A tout; a clnwu. ‘The 
knuffi. Hob. Wclc, and Hick.’ Hoy- 

”• t*’®® 

KNAR, j A knot ; a hard substance ; a nodule 
M atone; a protuberance in the bark of a 
tree ; hence, a croaa-grained, obetinato fel- 
low. 

The Laird was a widdlefu', bleerlt Jbuurl, Hurtts. 
burM (ndrld), a. Full of knots. 

Itourlln uier^lln), «. A stunted person ; a 
dwarf. Burns. [Scotch.] 

Iburly (ner'll), a. Full of knurls or knots; 
hard; gnarly. 

Iburryf (ndr^i), a. Full of knots. ‘The 
Jmuiry-bulkedoak.’ Draytm. 

KoSpla (kd-ltaaL n. [Native name.] A mar- 
supial animal of Australia, commonly re- 
imcd to the family Phalangistidae, resetn- 
bling the phalangers in dentition, but hav- 
ing the molar teeth much larger. There is 
hardly any rudiment of a tail. It somo- 
what resembles a small bear, hence its 
Bcientiflc name, Phascolarctos cinereus (Gr. 
Dhasko8, a pouch, and arktos, a bear). Its 
forefeet have five toes, two of which are 
opposed to the other three. The peculiarity 
does not extend to the hind limbs. The 
koala lives much on trees. 

Kob, Koba (kob, kdlia), n. A name given 
to many species of African antelopes of the 
genus Kobus, but more commonly applied 
to K. Sina-sing (Antilope koba of Ogilby), 
of a reddisn or pale-brown colour above, the 
entire under surface and inner faces of the 
limbs being white, and the tail tipped with 
a pencil of hair. The horns of the adult 
male are lyre-shaped, and covered with 
rings. It is about the size of a common 
stag. 

Kobalt (ko'balt), n. Same as Cobalt 
Xobaoba (k6-ba-o'ba), n. A native African 
name for the white rhinoceros. 

Kobellite (k6'bol-l!t), n. A blackish or gray 
mineral consisting chiefly of sulphur, anti- 
mony, bismuth, and lead. 

Xobold (kdliold), n. A domestic spirit or 
elf in German mythology, corresponding to 
the English goblin and Scotch brownie. 
They frequent mines as well as houses, 
and tlie metal cobalt has its name from this 
spirit. 

Xcaleria (kC-lS'ri-a), n. [In honour of llerr 
Koehler, professor of natural history at 
Mayence.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Graminete. There is but one British species, 
K. cristata, having narrow leaves, rough at 
the edges, and ciliated, and a compact, 
spiked, oval panicle. 

Xoff(kof), n. A small Dutch sailing vessel. 
Xobl-rabL(k61-itk'bd),n. [G., from AoAf, kale, 
and L. ra^, a turnip; kale or cabbage tur- 
nip. 1 A singular variety of kale or cabbage, 
distinguished by a globular swelling imme- 
diately above the gix)und. This is the part 
used, and in its qualities it muph resemules 
Swedish turnip. 

Kokako (kd-ka'kd), n. The native New Zea- 
land name for the (Haucopis einerea^ a cor- 
vine bird, called by some the New Zealand 
Crow. See OLAUGOP18. 

XokOb (kd'kob), n. A venomous serpent of 
America. 

XokrarWOOd (kok'ra-wgd), n. The wood of 
the Indian tree Lepidostaohys Roxburghii, 
nat. order Euphorbiaceo, imported into 
Britain for making flutes and other musical 
instruments. The heart-wood is of a deep 
brown colour and very hard. 

Xola-nut, Xola-»e6d(kdTa-nut, kdla-sdd). 

See COLA-NUT. 

Xoll^te (koiai-rlt), n. [Or. kolluri&n, a 
line clay, in which a seal can be impressed.] 
A variety of clay whose colour is pure white, 
or with a shade of gray, red, or yellow. 

(kd-mirdkr), n. In the East 
Indies, a manager or renter of a province. 
Xonedt ^on'ed), pret [From oon, to know.] 
Knew. Spe^iser. 

Xbnlgft (kknT-ga), n. [In honour of Mr. 
KovMj superintendent of the natural his- 
tory department in the Britirii Museum.] 

A genus of plants of the nat order Cruci- 
ferte, reunited to Alyssum by most botan- 
ists. See Alyssum. 


Xbnilite (kohl-llt)^ n. [Or. horns, dust, and 
lUhos, a stone.] A mineral in the form of a 
loose powder, consisting bhiefly of silex, and 


remi 


lepowdc 

iONLably 


fusible. 


X6aJnoidlt(ko-nlngk^Uk n. (After M. Do 
Xon^k] A genus of fossil braohiopods, 


of the family Orthtdie, characteristic of the 
upiyr triasslc beds of the Austrian Alps. 
Konite(kd'nlt). SeoCoNiTB. 

XOMningit n. Cunning. Chauosr. 

XpMoo (ktt'db), n. [Native name. ] The 
^ped antelope (AntUope strepsiceros, or 
Strepsiceros koodoo), a native of South Africa, 
the male of which is distinguished by its fine 
horns, which are nearly 4 feet long, and 
beautifully twisted in a wide spIraL The 
koodoo is of a grayish brown colour, with a 
narrow white stripe along the back, and 
elglit or ten similar stripes proceeding from 
it down either side. It is about 4 feet in 
height, and fully 8 in length. Written also 
Kudu. 

Xook (kuk), v.i. To appear and disappear 
by fits. [Scotch.] Written also Cook. 
XookaAm (kuk^um), ti. The native name of 
the South African gemsbok (Oryx Oazella). 
Xoolee (kbl'g), n. in the East Indies, a 
hardy, bravo, and turbulent race spread In 
consiuerablo numbers throughout the pro- 
vince of Gujerat. 

Xoolibies, n, pi. An East Indian name for 
cultivators. 

Xoord (kord), n. Same as Kurd, 

Xoordish (kbnVish). a. Same as Kurdish. 
Koorillan (kd-rilT-an), a. Same oeKurUian. 
XopeclL Xopek (ko'pek), n. Same as Copeck. 
KoraJl^d'raii), n. f Ar. kordn, the reading, 
from qard, to read, to call, to teach.] The 
Mohammedan book of faith. See Alroran. 
Xore (ko're), fi. [Gr. kare.j The pupil of the 
eye. , 

Xoret (ko'rct)^ n. A delicious fish of the 
Bast Indies. 

Xorln (kA'rin), n. An African antelope or 
gazelle, GazelUi rufri/rons, of a bay-brow'n 
colour. The Korin or Corinne of Buifon is 
the female of the kevel or Antilope dorcas. 
See KEVKL. 

Xorlte (k6'rlt), n. A synonym of agalma- 
tolite or Chinese flgnre-stone. 

Korkalett, Xorker (kork'a-lot, kork'^r), n. 
In bot see Cork, a lichen. . 

Xorybaiit (k6'ri-bant), n. Some os Corybant. 
XOB (kos), H. A Jewish measure of capacity 
equal to about 4 cubic inches. 

XoBinoa. Same as Cosmos. 

XOBBO (kos'so), n. Same as Kotmo. 

XoBter (kos't^r), n. Aflsli; a species of stur- 
geon. 

Koth (koth), n. A shiny earthy substance 
ejected by some South American volcanoes. 
Called also Canagun and Moya. 

XO-tOW. See Kow-ToW. 

Xoul (kbl), n. 1. A Persian soldier belong- 
ing to a noble coipt.— 2. [Hind.] A pro- 
miso or contract. 

Xoulan (koran), n. Another name for the 
Dziggetai (which see). 

XoiumBB (kO'mis), n. See KUMLSS. 
XoUB-kOUB, n. Same as Cous-cous. 

XOUBBO (k\|8'sa), n. Ibc dried flowers of 
the Brayera anthelmintica, a rosaceous 
plant of Abyssinia, employed as an anthel- 
mintic for the expuliupn of tape-worm. 
Written also Kosso. 

XOttphOlite (kou'foMt), n. [Gr. kouphos, 
light, and lUhos, stone.] A mineral, re- 
garded as a variety of prehnite. It occurs 
m minute rhoml»oIdal plates of a greenish 
or yellowish white, translucid, glistening, 
and pearly. It blackens on being heated 
before the blowpipe. It is found in the 
Pyrenees. 

Xow-tow, Xo-tOW (kou-tou', ko-tou'), 
n. [Chinese.] The mode of saluting the 
Emperor of China by prostrating one's self 
before him on all fours, and touching the 
CTOund with the forehead nine times. 
Kow-tow, Xo-tOW (kou-tou', ko-touO, v.t 
To perform the kow-tow to or before; to 
salute by prostration; to fawn obsequiously 
upon. 

Xow-tow, Xo-tOW (kou-tou', ko-touO. u.i. 
To perform the kow-tow; to prostrate one’s 
self by wav of salutation; hence, to fawn 
obsequiouuy. 

Xntal (krRl or krglj, n. [D. ; probably from 
a native word.] In the southern part of 
Africa, among the native tribes, a village; 
a collection of huts; sometimes a siimle hut 
(kr&'ken), n. The name of a sup- 
posed enormous sea monster, said to have 
been seen at sundry different times off the 
coast of Norway. 

To believe all that has been said of the sea-serpent 
or kmksH vrould be creduU^. to reject the poi^bl- 
.. — ^^4. — ufoiUd be presumption. 


lity of their existence wo 


Then, like a kraJbtti huge and black, 

r ribs in her iron grasp. 


CoidspHith, 


She crushed our i 


LoHgfs^iom. 


Krama-Ckril'milX A wooden sandal worn 
by women in India. 

Xrame. SeeCiuBMK. 

XrameilA (kram-6Ti-aX u. Same os Cram» 
eria. 



carcass of a whale after the blubber has 
been removed. 

XraaBOte (krd'a-sflt). Same as Creasote. 
Xreatlo (krd-at'ik), a. Same as ChreaHc. 
Xreatine (kr^'a-tin), n. Same as Oeatine. 
Kreatlntae (krc-at’ln-ln), n. Same as Cre- 
atinine. 

Xremlln (kremlin), n. [Kus. kreml, a for- 
tress.] In BiiBsia, the citadel of a town or 
city. The term is ^eclflcally applied to the 
ancient citadel of Moscow, which now con- 
tains an imperial palace, several churches, 
among which tlie most notable is the Church 
of the Annunciation, in which the corona- 
tion of the Russian emperors is performed, 
a number of convents, an amenable. , which, 
situated bn a hill, with their gilded domes 
and spires, have a magnifleent appearance. 
It was partly destroyed by the French in 
1812, but has since Itcen repaired. 
Xrexnnitg-wliita(kreni'nit8-whtt),n. [From 
Kreninitz, in Hungary.] A pure variety of 
white-lead, called also Vienna White and 
Krems. 

Xrexna (kremz), n. Same as Kremnitz- 
white. 

Xreng, n. See KRANO. 

XreoBOte (kre’o-sbt), n. See Crbasotb. 
Xrontaer, Xreuxer (kroit'sCr), n. [G. , from 
kreuz, a cross, because formerly stamped 
with a cross.] An old South German copper 
coin, equal to the sixtieth imrt of theguiaen 
or florin, or about a thinl of a penny. The 
Austrian current coin bearing this name is 
the hundredth part of a florin, or equivalent 
to one-flfth of an Englisli penny. 

XrlegBplel (kreg'spel), n. [G.. game of 
vfBT—krieg, war, and spiel, game.] A game 
of German orij^ii, in whicn. by means of 
leaden pieces representing troops moved by 
two offleers, who act as generals, on a map 
exhibiting all the features of the country, 
the movements and manoDUvres of actual 
warfare are represented. An officer of dis- 
tinction acts as umpire and decides which 
competitor has been successful. 

XrlB (kres), u. Same as Crease, a Malay 
dagger. 

XrlB (kres), To wound or kill with a kris. 

XriBnna (krish'na), n. In Hind. myth. lit. 
the black or dark one. The eighth incania- 



Krlshna.— From Coleman's Hindu Mythology. 

tion of the god Vishnu, formed from one of 
two hairs plucked by him from his head in 
order to revenge the wrongs inflicted on 
Brahma by Kansa, the demon-king. 

Xrona (krd'n&). n. [Dan., a crown.] A 
Danish, Norwe^an, and Swedish money 
equal to Is. IJd. sterling. There are krone, 
two-krone, and half-krone pieces. 

Xronia (kro'ni-a), n. pi. The ancient Greek 
festivals hold in honour of Kronos. 

XronOB (kro’nos), n. In Greek myth.lthe 
ruler of heaven and earth before Zeua a 
son of Uranus and 04, and father by Rhea 
of Hestla, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, 
and Zeus. He was driven by his sons from 
the throne, Zeus being^ut In his stead. Ho 
was identified by the Romans with Saturn. 

Xruka (krblca). n. A bird of Russia and 
Sweden, resembling a hedge-sparrow. 

XnHler (jcrul'drX n. [O.X ertUl, curled; D. 
krullen, to curl.] A cake curled ororlsped, 
boUedtofat 


ch, chain; 4h, Sc. loch; g,po; h, Ifr. tow; og, sing; IB, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, whig; sh, asure.—See XlT. 
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Arummliom, Kromliom (krjiin^m), ti. 

[O., crooked-hom.] In (a) an old 

crooked wind-instrument with a tone re- 
sembling that of a comet (6) An eight-foot 
reed-stop in an organ, the tone of which 
formerly resembled that of a small comet 
.The stop is now generally called Oemoua, 
Clarionet, or Cromoma, 

Brollte, Xryolit^ n. Same as Cryolite, 
Kaax, n. Same as Czar. 

Kshatrlya (ksha-trS'aX n. The second or 
military caste in the social system of the 
Brahmaiiical Hindus, the special duties of 
the meml>ers of which are bravery, genero- 
sity, rectitude, and noble conduct generally. 
Kudos (kuMos), n. [Or.] Glory; fame; 
renown. 

I hear now that much of the he received wa« 

undeserved. H', H. RusseU, 

Kudu (koMbl, n. Same as Koodoo. 
Kttdumba (ku-duml)a), n. Same as Ca- 
damba 

Kufic, a. Same as Cafie. 

Kuhhom (ko'horn), n. [O. ktth, a cow. and 
Aora.] Another name for the Alpeti-horn 
(which see). 

Kuhnia (kd'ni-a). n. [Named after Adam 
Kuhii of Pennsylvania, a pupil of Linmeus.] 
A genus of herbaceous plants of the nat 
order Asteraceie, growing to the height of 
foot, and bearing white flowers. They are 
natives of America. 

Kui(diua (kwichV'ii), n. A pretty tiger-cat 
of Brazil (Leopardue macrume), remark- 
able for the mat length and full bushiness 
of its tail, which is yellowish-gray, ringeii 
and tipped with black. 

KuitUe (kiit'l), v.i. Same as CuittU. 
Kukang (ko-kangO. ^ The native name of 
the slow-paced lorisof ja- 

vantene), one of the noctumiu quadnimana. 
It is gray in colour, and has a dark band 
along the spine and surrounding the eyes. 
The tip of the tongue is deeply notched. 
Kukupa (kukU'Pa), n. The name given to 
a beautiful species of wood-pigeon in New 
Zealand. 

Kulan (kbPan), n. Another name for the 
dziggetai (which see). 

Kumbek6plialiC(kum'ba-ke-farik),a. [Gr. 
kyinbi, a bowl, and kephaU, the head.] An 
epithet applied by Professor Daniel Wilson 
to a peculiar variety of skull of the early doli- 
chokephalic or long-headed inhabitants of 
Scotland, in which the occipital bones were 
slightly elevated, whilst a depression ex- 
tended along the parietals. Many skulls of 
existing races exhibit this peculiarity. 
KumbtOf (kum-hukO, n. An East Indian 
tree(PentapteratomentoMa)of the nat. order 
Combretaceic, whose bark yields a black dye 
and contains so much lime that Its ashes arc 
used for chewing with betel. 

Kumiss, Kumlsh (kb^mis, kb'mish), n, 
[Rus. kumoM, of Tartar origin.] A liquor or 
drink made from mare's milk fermented 
and distilled; milk-spirit, used by the Tar- 
tars. Written also Koumiee. 

Kumauat (kum-kwktO, n. A very small 
variety of orange-tree (Citrue Jap&niea) 
growing not above 6 feet high, and whose 


fruit, of the size of a large gooseberry, la 
delicious and refreshing. It is a native of 
China and Japan, but has been introduced 
into Australia. The Chinese make a sweet- 
meat of it by pressing it in sugar. 
Kundall-oll (kun^da-oil), n. An oil obtained 
from the seeds of the Carapa guineensie. 
See Carapa 

Kunkur (kbtilcAr), n. The Hindu name for 
a peculiar deposit spread over the surface 
of India, and apparently oorre^nding to 
the boulder drift of England. It is chiefly 
calcareous, and its structure is compact and 
often nodular and tiifoceous. 

KupflsmlCkel ^up'fAr-nik-l), n. [G.-- 
/er, copper, and nickel.] An ore of nickel, 
an alloy of nickel and arsenic, of a copper 
colour, found in the mines of Westphalia. 
Kupferadhiefer (kitp'fAr-sh£f-6r), n. [G., 
copper-slate.] A term applied by German 
geologists to certain dark slialea of the per- 
mian series of Thuringia. They are im- 
pregnated vrith argentiferous copper, and 
abound in fossil remains of Ashes; they lie 
on the rothtodtliegende, and are covered 
by the zeclisteiu. 

Kurd (kurd), 71. An inhabitant of Kurdistan. 
Written also Koord. 

Kurdish (kqrd'ish), a. Of or relating to 
Kurdistan or the Kurds. Written also 
Koordish. 

Kuril (kti'ril), n. [From the Kurile Islands.] 
A bird, the black petrel. 

Kurilian (ku-rin-an), a. Pertaining to the 
Kurile Islands in the Pacifle, extending from 
the southern extremity of Kamtchatka to 
Yesso. 

Kurilian (kfl-riVi-an), 7». A native of the 
Kurile Islands. 

Kussier, Kussir (kus'si-^r, kps's^r). n. A 
Turkish musical Instrument with flve strings 
stretched over a skin covering a kind of 
basin. 

Kuvera (ku-v&'ra), n. in Iftnd. myth, the 
god of riches, represented as riding in a car 
drawn by hobgonllns. 

Kyab00ca-W(^(ki-a-bb1ca-wud),7i. Same 
as Kiabooea-wood. 

Kyanite (kl'an-ft), n. [O. kyanit, from Gr. 

' kyaniUe, dark blue, from kyanoe, sky- 
coloured.] A mineral of the garnet family, 
found both massive and in regular crystals. 
It is frequently in broad or compressed six- 
sided prisms, with bases a little inclined, or 
this crystal may be viewed as a four-sided 
prism, truncated on two of its lateral edges, 
diagonally opposite. Its prevailing colour, 
is blue, whence its name, out varying from 
a flne Prussian blue to sky-blue or bluish- 
white. It occurs also of various shades of 
green, and even gray, or white and reddish. 
It is infusible by the common blowpipe. 
Written also Cy anile, 

Kyanlxa (kPan-lz), o.t pret A pp. kyanized; 
ppr. kyanizing. To Kyanize timber is to 
steep it in a solution of corrosive sublimate 
in order to preserve it from dry-rot, in so 
far as dry-rot is produced by a fungus. This 
method of preventing dry-rot in timlier was 
discovered by Mr. Kyan, and hence the 
term. 


XymnoLXyaiioto(kran-ol, kl'on-dl), n. In 
eAem. the same as AniUine, 

Kjraw tk A Jaok-daw. [Scotch.] 
Kydt (kid), v,i. To know; to have under- 
swnding. 

Kyo (kl),.7i. pL Kine ; cows. [Scotch.] 
KykOpte.i. [Sc. keek. SeeKsKK.] To peep; 
to look steadfastly or piyingly. 

This Nicholas sat ever gaping uprighti 

As he had kyktd on the new moon. Chaucer, 

Kyke,t v.t To look at; to see. 

Kyle (kyi), n, [Gael, eaol, eaoU, a flrth, a 
cnannel.] A sound ; a strait: often used in 
the plural ; as, the Kylee of Bute. [Scotch. ] 
Kyiey (klle), n. A native Australian name 
for a boomerang. 

Kyioe (kl'lOX n. [Possibly from the kyle or 
strait which separates Skve from the main- 
land, over which these cattle formerly were 
made to swim when coming to the main- 
land.] One of the cattle of the Hebrides. 


Our Highlandmen brought in a dainty drove of 
Zy/ocs. Sir U\ Scfltf. 

Kymnelt (kim'nel), n, A brewer's tub; 
a kimnel. 

Their purest cheat 

Thrice bolted, kneaded and subdued in ptiste 
In clean round kymneis, can not be so fast 
Prom my approaches kept but in 1 eat. Chapman. 


Kynd,t Kyndet (kind), n. [See Kind.] 
Nature; natural disposition or affection. 
Bpenetr, 

Ki^e (kl'ri-e). A word used at the 
beginning of all masses. It is sometimes 
used to denote the movement itself. It 
is the vocative case of Gr. Kyrioe, Lord. 
Xyrie elelson (ki'ri-d e-li'son). fGr 
kyrie, vocative of kyrioe, lord, and ele*soH, 
first aor. imper. of eUed, to have mercy on. 
Lit. Lord have mercy.] A form of invoca- 
tion in ancient Greek liturgies and still 
used in the Roman Catholic service of tlio 
mass. 


Kyrlologlo, Xyriologlcal (ki'rt-d-ioj'Mk, 
ki'ri-d-loJ"lk-al), a. [Gr. kyrioiogikog ; 
kyriologeo, to speak properly; kyrioloyia, 
a discourse consisting of proper words. 
The original Greek alphabet of sixteen 
letters was called kyriologie because it 
represented the pure elementary sounds.] 
Serving to denote objects by conventional 
signs or alphalietical characters: a term 
applied by Bishop Warburton to that class 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics in which a part 
is conventionally put to represent a whole. 

KyreSlI t (kCr'sIn), a. Christian. 


No, as I am a hyrsin soul. R. yonsiyn. 


Syte.Kita(kyt),7k [SeeKlTS.] Thobclly. 
[Scotch.] 


Till a' their weel-swall'd hytes belyve 

Are bent like drums. Burns. 


Kjrtlie (klTB), e.f. [A. Sax. eithan, to make 
known, to show, from eAth, known, eunnan, 
to knpw.J To make known; to show. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Their faces blythe, fu* sweetly kyihe 
Hearts leal, an* warm, on* kin . Burn*, 


Kythe (klfn), e.i To appear; to be mani- 
fest. [Old English and l^otoh. ] * It kythee 
bright.' Sir W. J^tt. 


Fite, filr, fat, fgll; me, met, Mr; pine, pin; ndto, not, mttve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il, So. abune; f, Sc. fey. 
ch, cskain; dh. Sc. lock; g, go; J,Jod; it, Fr, ton; ng, ring; fH, then; th, (kin; w, trig; wh, icklg; xh, onire.— See KBY. 
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Soifal 4to, cloth extra, price 43it, 

SUGGESTIONS IN DESIGN: 


A Comprehcuaive Series of Original Sketches in Various Styles of Ornament, arranged for appli* 
cation in the Decorative and Constructive Arts. By John Lbiohton, f.s.a. With Descriptive 
and Historical Letterpress, by James K. Colling, f.r.i.b.a. The Work comprises 102 Plates, 
containing more than eleven hundred distinct and separate ‘‘suggestions,’' besides above 300 
Explanatory Engravings inserted in the text. 

These suggestions have not been taken from other examples or collected from already published 
works by other authors ; they are throughout original, conceived in the spirit and with the proper 
art feeling of the various styles to which tliey severally belong, and are the accumulated result 
of careful studies extending over many years. They are intended as aids to design rather than for 
servile inutation or direct appropriation. 

The historical and descriptive text gives a brief but clear and discriminating account of the 
successive developments and different phases of ornamental art. 

"Mr. LeighUm's suggestions, which are usually characterised by grace, of fancy and artistic skill, will tend to 
develop any power of design a student may possess, and the need of such a work is but too often made evident," 
— Times. 

"Mr. Leighton's 'Suggestions in Design,' vie venture to think, vnU prove of no small value to modem 
workers in the industrial and decorative arts. . . . The worlds whole Art history has been drawn upon 
to supply these 'suggestions,’ which consequently furnish a sort of birds-eye view of the development of design. 
Besides this there are a whole host of sketches, syndxdical figures, floral designs, chimeras, trophies, letters, 
and monograms, and numerous ideas appUcaMe to such laUer-day luxuries as date-plates and the like. The 
descriptive text is extremely interesting, well written, and instructive ." — Grapbio. 


Just Published, medium 8vo, doth neat, price 16 n 

THE TWO HEMISPHERES: 

A Popular Account op the Countries and Peoples op the World. Edited by Geo. Q. 
CiiisuoLMi H.A., Translator of Switzerland, its Scenery and its People.’^ Extending to about 
1000 pp., illustrated by above 300 Engravings printed in the text. Medium 8vo, price 16«. 

A valuahh hook of written in a popular ityle, and hount fully iUu^raUdy the volume provideo a eon- 

cm acemirU qfthe chief physical features qfthe countries qf the gtobsy their inhabitantSy productSy forms ofgovemmenty 
ikc.y and will admirably answer the purpose of a handy OautUer. • • . Highly successful in conveying plentiful 
informalion in britf language.'^^QrTaphiOe 

For conveying a general notion of Geography it would be difficult to find a better book, and the whole is raa- 
dered attractive by some SOO engravings^ inlerspersed with the text which they eliccklate.’’— Daily News. 
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Twenty-third T^ouiand, medium 8vo, doth degant, 7a. 6d, 

THE UNIVEESE: 

Or the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, 
and Marvels revealed and explained by Natural Scionco. By F. A. Pouchbt, m.d. Illus- 
trated by 273 Engravings on wood, of which 66 are full-page size. Sixth Edition, medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. Gd.; also full morocco, blind tooled. 

The object of this Work is to inspire and extend a taste for natural science. It is not a learned treatise, 
but a simple study. The title adopted indicates that the author has gathered from creation at large, often 
contrasting the smaUost of its productions with the mightiest. 

“ IVc can honestly commend this icork^ which is admirably ^ as it is copiously illustrateiL" —Txmos. 

** As interesting as the most exciting romance.^ and a great deal more likely to he rev^embered to good purpose *^ — 
Standard. 

‘‘ Scarcely any hook in French or in English is so likely to stimulate in the young an interest in the physical 
plunomena ." — ^Fortnightly He view. 


One Volume^ IllustrcUed^ demy ^io^ cloth^ gilt top^ £2^ 2s. 

OLD GLASGOW: 

The Place and the People, from the Boman Occup^ition to tho Eighteenth Century. By 
Andrew Macgeoroe, Author of Armorial Insignia of Glasgow,” Flags: Some Account of 
their History and Uses,” etc. Illustrated by numerous engravings, several of which are from 
drawings that have not before been engraved. One vol. 4to, cloth, gilt top, £2, 2s. 

important contribution to the histm^y of Glasgow^ distinguished hy wide general information^ hy inti- 
mate knowledge of local details^ by evident enthusiasm for the subject, and by the calmness and solidity of judg^ 
ment which characterize the autfurr^s work in other departments of literary effort. The book is in all i^espects a 
marvel of typographical Scotsman. 

“ Afr. Maxgeorges haddsome volume has a genes'al as well as a local interest. His pictures of life and manners 
in the dark, the dim, and the middle ages are both plausible and graphic, while they give evidence of very careful 
study ,*^ — The Times. 

*^Old Glasgow is one of those Editions de luxe which publishers occasionally present to the antiquarian and 
literary world. Unlike books of this kind, it is replete with no mere dryasdust statements, but with the most read- 
able information as to the past and present history of the ciiy ,^^ — The Westminster Keview. 

He has placed under a deep debt of gratitude, not only his fellow-citizens, hut all who are interested in the 
antiquarian history of the district, or, indeed, in that of th^ south-west of Scotland generally ,^* — The Academy. 


Illustrated, small Jfto, gilt top, price 12s. (id. 

FLAGS: 

Some Account of their History and Uses. By A. Macgeoroe, Author of "Old Glasgow,” 
"The Armorial Insignia of Glasgow,” etc. Giving notices of the Standards of the leading 
Nations of Antiquity, of the Banners carried in the times of Chivalry, and of the Flags used by 
Sea and Land in modem times. Illustrated with 6 coloured Plates, and numerous wood Engrav- 
ings. Fcap 4to, bevelled boards, gilt top, 12«. 6d. 

A few copies may still be had of the large-paper edition, limited to One Hundred copies, 
printed on Dntch hand-made paper, with the woodcuts printed on {ndia paper and mounted. 
Cloth antique, gilt top, £1, 5a. 

**Mr. Maegeorge givea much information aa to apedal fiaga, the pendant, aigndl, and other fiaga; tHw uaa of 
fiaga in naval warfare, the international vmge aa to JIaga, fiaga of the BrUiah army, the uaetf fiaga hy private 
peraona, and the foreign fiaga of other natUma.” — Scotsman. 

" It will pleaee all who peruae and admire ita pagea, and will atrva to remove many pt^gular faUaeiee wAieft at 
' preaent prevail .*' — ^Daily Beview. 

"A meat intereating book upon an important aubjeet. The illuetradom make it a auitahle volume for the 
drawing-room tahle, and the atoriet which atir the blood make it fit reading for a ra/tny da,.”— Antiquary. 
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One Vdumtf tup. royal J^to, cloth dtgant, gUt edges, £ 2 , St, 

SWITZERLAND: 

Its Scenery and its People. Pictorially represented by Eminent Swiss and German Artists, 
comprising above Three Hundred Pictures printed in the text, many of them of large size; and 
sixty-three full-page pictures, of which sixteen are in coloui's. With historical and descriptive 
text based on the German of Dr. Gsell-Fels. 

“ Taken as a ivkole^ this handsome volume may lie confidently recommended to Swiss travellers and lovers of 
iUnstrated hooks^ hath for the number and general excellence of its woodcuts^ and the substantial merit of the letter- 
press which accompanies thcmy — The Academy. 

Switzerland with all its wonders of picturesque beauty is set before the reader in the most picturesque of 
fashions by graphic description and brilliant illustration,^*— John Bull. 

We are struck not nwely with the fidelity of the iUastrations in the mountain scenes^ with their delicacy^ 
whether in upland or in lowland^ but with their singularly effective atmosphere ,^* — ^The Examiner. 

** All the salient and most picturesque fealureSt both in the landscape and in the social life of the country^ are 
placed before the reader in these magnificent pages ,** — ^The World. 


UPPER EGYPT: ITS PEOPLE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

A Descriptive Account of the Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations of the People 
of the Nile Valley, the Desert, and the Red Sea Coast, with Sketches of the Natural History and 
Geology. By C. P. Klunzinger, m.d., formerly Egyptian Sanitary Physician at Koseir on the 
Ited Sea. With a Prefatory Notice by Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Demy 8vo, cloth neat, price 
14^. Illustrated from Sketches by the author. 

In contradistinction to most publications on Egypt, which usually give descriptions of the modernized 
capital and trading towns of the north, this work treats of life in Upper Egypt, the southern and as yet 
little known portion of the country. 

Dr, Klunzinger may he congratulated on having performed what might well have seemed an impossible task. 
He has written a new and welcome volume on Egypt,** — World. 

^^Lant*s accurate work deals chiefly with the people of the capital^ and it was much to be wished that some 
one living on terms of intimacy with the people as one of themselves should do for rural scenes the same as Lane 
had done for those of Cairo, Dr, Klunzinger* s work has admirably supplied this want ,** — Geographical 
Magazine. 

To those who wish to get a good idea of life in Upper Egypt by the pleasantest method of picture and narra- 
ti}% we can conscientiously recommend this &00A;. ’’-—Nonconformist. 


Large 8v0y doth extray gilt edgesy Sis, 6d. 

THE SOUTHERN STATES OF AMERICA. 

An niustrated Record of an extooeive Tour of Observation through what were formerly the 
Slave States of North America. By Eowahd Kino. With Maps and 636 Engravings on woorl, 
from original sketches by J. Wells Chaupney. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31«. Ctf. 

This Work involved a jonmey of more than twenty>five thousand miles ; the area covered by the fifteen 
ex-slave States amounting to more than 880,000 square miles, inhabited by fourteen millions of people. 
Much attention is given to the peculiarities and condition of the negro as a freedman; and his career 
as a legislator, and as an humble labourer on rioe^ sugar, and cotton plantations, is fully described. 

**Lfyav, vmatfa^, polUical or commercial, or bright sketchee of toeial life, or graphic deeeriptione of nature 
in the SoutAern States, you cannot do better than go to this work for ihem.” — Speotator. 

would not now be pou&de to find in any book published in England wood engravings of t!ie same minute- 
ness, preeieign, and beauty at are here to be teen on every jMpe.**— Saturday Beview, 
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DR. OGILFIFS ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Containing all English Words in present 
use, numerous Phrases, many Foreign Words used by English Writers, and tlie more important 
Techniail and Scientific Terms, By John Oqtlvib, ll.d. The Pronunciation adapted to the 
best Modern Usage, by Pichard Cull, f.s.a. Illustrated by above Eight Hundred Engravings 
on wood. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, InUf-inorocco, 32^. 

This Dictionary includes all English words in present use, and also obsolete words ocdurring in those 
old standard authors which are most read, such as Milton, Shakspere, Spenser, and Chaucer. The more 
important English phrases are explained under the principal words, and the meaning is given of prefixes 
and affixes in their alphabetical places. The chief terms in Science and the Arts, and such foreign 
terms as are frequently met with in English books, arc also registered and explained. 

WoHhy of its title ^ a fid deserving of everj/ confidence ns a standard book of reference on etymology and ovihograpky 
of the English langmige /* — Observer. 

We feel fully justified in recommending it to our general readers as a most excellent^ trustworthy , and cheap 
dictionary — a happy medium hettecen the very large library editions^ and the abridgments in common use ,'* — Civil 
Service Gazette. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONAEY, 

Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, in which the Words are traced to their 
ultimate Sources, the Boot or Primary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, 
according to the best Usage. For the Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. By John 
Ogilvie, ll.d. Illustrated by about Three Hundred Engravings on wood. Imp. 16mo, 
Roxburgh, 7s. Ct/.; half-calf, 10s. 6c/. 

The leading object of this Dictionary is to place the English Language, as far as possible, upon a 
sound Etymological basis, with the view of fixing the primary idea or root-meaning of each principal 
Word, after which the secondary meanings are arranged so as to follow in their proper order. The 
Etymologies are original compilations, prepared expressly for this Work. 

** Our judgment of the loork is bi'iefiy this^ thai it is all that could be accomplished within its compass as a guide to 
the etymologies and affinities of our language, and as to the original and secondary meaning of words; it has been 
satisfactorily completed as tite vei'y best of setiool and college dictionaries of the ‘ English tongm ,' " — Nonconformist. 

The plan and arrangement have been carried into execution with much judgment, and tfte remtU is a most learned 
and useful Student's English Dictiwiary, To gentlemen preparing for the Civil Service Examiners, this dictionary 
will he of incalculable utility '' — Civil Service Gazette. 

This is the best etymological dictionary we have al all within moderate compass ." — Spectator, 


t 

DR OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

An English Dictionaiy, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, for the Use of Schools. 
Comprising all purely English words in common use, Bible words not now used, and Shak> 
spearian words; also. Lists of Affixes and Prefixes, Abbreviations, and Latin and French 
Phrases. By John Ogilvie, ll.d. The Pronunciation adapted to the best Modem Usage, 
by Richard Cull, f.s.a. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, price 2«. 6d.} half-roan, 3s, del. 

“ We huno no dietionary so suited for tehool ute as this; it mpplies a teant which Uachert have Umy fdt ." — 
British Quarterly Beview. 

“ The etymdogieal jpart of the wart is well done, indicating afomilia/rity with the languaget from which our voca- 
bulary it derived, and at the tame Hme a sound diteretion in tracing the origin (2^won{(.’’— rAthennum. 


Above 160,000 of Dr. OyUvie’a Dictiona/riee have been sold. 
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6th Edition, Reviatd and Extended, medium 8vo, eledh, 18$. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

All Elementary Treatise. By Professor A. Privat DEScnANSL, of Paris. Translated and Edited, 
with Extensive Additions, by J. D. Everett, m.a., d.c.l., f.r.s.e., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. Illustrated by 783 Engravings on wood, and 3 Coloured 
Plates. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18a This Edition has been revised througliout, and Additions 
inserted bringing it up to the present time. Also in separate Parts, limp cloth, 48. 6d. each. 

Part I. — Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and PneumaticB. I Part III. — Electricity and Magnetism. 

Part II. — Heat. 1 Part IV. — Sound and Light. 

This treatise is intended for the assistance of young men preparing for university degrees; 
but it may also be read with profit by those who, merely for purposes of self-instruction, wish to 
acquire accurate knowledge of natural phenomena. 

“ The subject ia treated, so far as convenienty without mathematics— this alone will he a boon to many readers 
— whUs the descriptions of experiments, and accounts of practical applications of the pHnciples, impart to the 
work an interest that is sadly deficient in most purely mathematical introductions to this study .*' — Atheuwum. 

“ The treatise is remarkable for the vigour of its style, which specially commends it as a book for private read* 
ing; hut its leading excellence, as compared with the best works at present in use, is the thoroughly rational char- 
acter of the information which it pi^esents ." — Scientific Boview. 

** Systenuitkally an^anged, clearly written, and admirahly illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in 
experimental physics."-- Saturday Koview. 


ELEMENTARY 

TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 

By J. D. Everett, m.a., d.c.l., f.r.s.e., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, 
Belfast. Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Extra foolscap 8vo, cloth neat, 3s. (id. 

This Text-book aims at presenting in brief space those portions of Theoretical Physics which 
are most essential as a foundation for subsequent advances, while at the same time most fitted for 
exercising the learner in logical jind consecutive thought. 

“ This is one of the most useful iext-books lehich have been ever placed in the hands of students. . , • The 

author's style is lucid, and the enormous exjjerience ichkh he has had iu teaching natural philosophy in the Queen's 
College, Belfast, has enabled him to select exactly those examples which are best fitted fur Ute comprehension of students. 
We cordially recommend Professor Everett's excellent little hook ." — Public Opinion. 

Altogether the work is admirably adapted to the wants of teachers who recdly desire to give their students 
a solid groundwork in the principles of physical science ." — Popular Science Review.^ 


MANUAL or RULES, TABLES, AND DATA, 

For Mechanical Engineers. Based on the most recent investigations. By Daniel Kinnkau 
Clark, author of ‘‘ Railway Machinery," &c. &c. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. L^irge 
8vo (1000 pp.), cloth, 25b., or half-morocco, 28b. 6cf. 

Mr. Clark writes with great clearness, and he has a great powet^ of condensing and summai'izing facts, and 
he has thus been enabled to embody in his volume a collection of data relating to mechanical engineering, such as 
has certainly never before been brought together. We regard the book as one which no mechanical engineer in 
regular practice can to be without ." — Engineering. 

** The work will be found of value not only to the engineer, but to aU those mercantile estaUishments where 
foreign coiTespondence forms a part of the daUy routine, and where it is important to know the value of the 
monetary and metrical terms that ai^ used out of the United Kinydom."-^T\io Athenscum. 
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THE IMPEEIAL GAZETTEEK: 

A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, 
including comprehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, 
Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. Edited by W. G. 
Blackte, Ph.D., F.R.G.s. With a Supplement, bringing the Geographical Information down 
to the latest dates. Illustrated by above 800 Engravings, printed in the text. Views, Costumes, 
Maps, Plans, &c. &c. Two vols., 3104 images, imj)erial 8vo, cloth, £4, 16^.; half-morocco, 
£5, 10^. 

In compiling the Imperial Gazetteer several thousand authorities have been consulted and compared, 
including not only the researches of tho most eminent geographers, but the latest discoveries of modern 
travellers. Particular attention is paid to the Trade and Resources of the various places described ; and to 
the Social Condition, Manners, Customs, &c., of the inhabitants. Tho reader is not presented with lengthy 
wearisome treatises, but with concise readable articles, occupying a position between the scientific and the 
popular, retaining the precision of the one without its abstruseness, and the interest of the other without its 
vagueness. 

“-■I// the articles thaiwt have examined— whether long or short — have exhihifrd a greater degree oj correctness in 
minute details than \ce should have thought practicable in so compreliensive a U or/*.** — Athenmum. 

who are desirous of purchasing a Geographical Dictionaryy cU once copious and exact in its information^ 
cannot do better than provide themselves with this.** — Atlas. 


THE 

COMPKEHENSIVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 

Civil and Military, Religious, Intellectual, and Social, from the Earliest Period to the 
Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt By Charles Macfarlane and the Rev. Thomas Thomson. 
Illustrated by above Eleven Hundred Engravings on wood and steel. Four handsome vols. 
super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, £4. 

This Work presents a luminous view of the moral and social progress of the English People, as well as a 
concise record of the successes which have crowned their arms in many a well-fought field. 

“An admirable record^ not onhj of military and political events^ htU of moral and intellectual progress^ thus com- 
prising in fact a real history of England .** — Civil Service Gazette. 

**By far the most beautiful^ cfwap^ and really * comprehensive* history of the nation which lots ever yet appeared/* 
— John Bull. 


A COMPEJ3HBNSIVE HISTOEY OF INDIA: 

Civil, Military, and Social, from the first Landing of the English to the Suppression of 
the Sepoy Revolt; including an Outline of the Early History of Hiiidostau. By Henry 
Beveridge, Advocate. Illustrated by above Five Hundred Engravings on wood and steel. 
Three handsome vols. sujier-royal 8vo, doth extra, jS3, 3 s . 

This Work gives a connected account of our East Indian possessions from the earliest to tho present 
times, written in a style at once dignified, perspicuous, and popular. 

** Tide elahoraJte and able work is indeed more comprehensive than its title would imply ^foi* it gives tcj, with philo- 
sophical discriminatum^ the ancient^ mediaval^ and modem history of a most singular people. . . . Tlte numerous 
engravings on wood and steely remarkable for their beauty and fidelity^ contribute greatly to the interest and even to the 
instruetive power of the work.** — Examiner. 

work which brings into one view all that should^ or can he popularly hwwn of India in the past or present^ 
cannot fail to be nt^l. Mr. Beveridge hoe attempted to produee such a workt and with considerable success. . . . 

The engravings^ borrowed from a variety if pencils^ though not without aeknowledgmentt add a vivid interest to the 
pages.** — AtbensBum. 
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New Edition^ Largdy Extended, 

THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 

Practical and Scientific. A Guide to the Formation and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, 
and Flower Gardens, and the Cultivation of Conservatory, Green-house, and Stove-house Plants. 
By PoBERT Thompson. — New Edition, Pevised and Largely Extended. ]3y Thomas Moore, f.l.s., 
Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden. Assisted by SIminent Practical Gaixleners. With 400 
Figures printed in the text, and 30 beautifully engraved Plates. Large 8vo, cloth, price 35a 

We hail with the greatest amount of satisfaction the completion and appearance of this neio, revised, and 
greatly enlarged edition of the Gardener's Assistant — Vie best hook on general practical horticulture in the Eng- 
lish language. There is no doubt about this. . . . No man more fitting for the task of preparing the new 
edition could have been found than the editor^ Mr. Thomas Moored — The Gardeners' Chronicle. 

is, perhaps, mainly addressed io those who make gardening a study or an occupation; hiU U is also a most 
useful assistant to all who consider the garden, he it little or big, as a source of healthful enjoyment. . . . It is a 

pleasant duty to aid in making known a booh so i^leasani and interesting as this.**- - Art Journal. 

The best book of its kind, and the only thoroughly comprehensive woi'k adapted equally well /or the gardener, 
the gentleman amateur, and the man who is engaged in plant production as a matter of trade. ... A book 
of the most complete character that can he desired, trustworthy to the last word, and really exhaustive for all 
practical purposes of the several subjects treated .^* — ^Tho Gardener’s Magazine. 

‘•/a the present edition much has been added to bring the book up to the knowledge, (he practice, the taste or 
the whims of the day. The editor and his anidjutors have rendered the hook in its practical aspects a veritable ency- 
clopedia, to which all may turn who wish to have the best and soundest information on the practice of gardening .'' — 
The Athetueum. 


A HISTORY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 

EnibraciDg comprehensive Descriptions of the Plants most interesting from their uses to Man 
and the lower Animals ; from their application in the Arts, Manufactures, Medicine, and Domestic 
Economy ; and from their beauty or peculiarities ; together with the Physiology, Geographical 
Distribution, and Classification of Plants. By William Khind. Revised Edition with Supple- 
ment. Illustrated by 700 Figures ou wood and steel, of which 100 are beautifully coloured. 
Super-royal 8vo, doth, 31«. 6cf. 

“ We assure our readers that if they desire to attain, or to exrite in another, a hwwledye of plants divested of dry 
sdenti/ie details, this volume will enable them to effect their purpose." — Journal of Horticulture. 


THE CABINET OF IRISH LITERATURE. 

A Selection from the Works of the chief Authors of Ireland. Edited, with Biographical and 
Literary Notices, by Charles A. Bead, f.r.h.s., author of “ Tales aud Stories of Irish Life,” &c. 
Illustrated by a series of 32 admimble Portraits in mesochrome, 8])ccially prepared for this work. 
Four vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth elegant, polished edges, 34«. 

The Cabinet brings together in a convenient and elegant form specimens from the works of the best- 
knoum Irish authors from the year 1600 to the present time, and, taken together with the biographical 
notioes, presents a oomprehensive historical view of Irish literaturo. In preparing the Biographical Sketches 
the Editor has throughout consulted the best authorities, and endeavoured to place before the reader 
the authors and orators, their writings and speeches, from a literary point of view, entirely unbiassed by 
prejudioe, politiord or religious. 
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THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 

Containing the Old and New Testaments, according to the most correct copies of the Authorized 
Vemion. With many Thousand Critical, Explanatory, and Practical Notes; also, References, 
Readings, Chronological Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a superb series of Engravings on 
steel. Imperial 4to, morocco flexible plain, ^6, 10^.; gilt tooled, £7. 

Thx Text, which is that of the most correct copies of the Authorized Version, is accompanied by all the 
Marginal Readings usually printed therewith, and which form a very important part of the Translation. 

Tux Notxs, amounting to many thousands in number, are either original, or selected from the great 
Commentators and Illustrators of the Scriptures. Their object is to bring out, as far as possible, the true 
force and meaning of the text. 

Thk Engraved Illustrations consist of a Series of Historical Designs, selected from the Works of the 
ancient and modem Masters, and of Views of important Bible Localities from Authentic Drawings : the 
whole engraved on steel in the most finished manner. 

“ /< is a noble and beautiful edition of the Sacred Volume. No copy has ever been placed Itefore us distinyaished 
by so many excellencies .*' — Art Journal. 


THE IMPERIAL BIBLE-DICTIONARY, 

Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and Doctrinal. By numerous eminent writcjrs. 
Edited by Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, d.d., author of Typology of Scripture^ &c. Illustrated 
by many Hundred Engi’avinga on wood and steel. Two vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £3^ I2s. 

This work takes up in alphabetical order aU the subjects, whether in History or Doctrine, in Bio- 
graphy, Geography, Natural Science, and the Kites and Customs of Antiquity, which enter by way of 
direct statement or allusion into the contents of the Bible, and require to be known that it may bo 
intelligently read and studied, while the several books of which the Bible is composed in every case receive 
careful and attentive conshleration. In the treatment of the diflerent topics, full advantage is taken of the 
materials which modern criticism and research have accumulated. 

** Orthodox ill fone^ recertnt in spirit^ and showing in every page the marks of independent and industrious 
research. ** — Churchman. 

h'uly magnificent irorl-, both In its design and execution ." — Princeton Review. 

*^The Work is planned apparently with more diirct reference to the average culture of society and to use in the 
family than is the case icith the Waid's ue haee previously noticed. The cast of the. articles is popular rather than 
learned ; although the educated reader dejects the presence of hnowledgey labour, and learned 9'esouire, not attempted to 
be displayed for their own sakes, in recording the results arrived at" — Nonconformist. 


MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY. 

An Exposition of all the Books of the Old and New Testament, witli Practical Remarks 
and Observations. By Matthew Henry. Id three vols. royal 4to, boards, £3, lOtf. 

This edition presents a complete and accurate reprint of Henry's admirable work. Considerable obscurity 
having hitherto been occasioned by defective typographical marking of the divisions and subdivisions, and 
by loose and inaccurate punctuation, great care has ^en taken to rectify these defects, and thereby render 
the author's method of arraugement and general meaning more perspicuous. The exposition being the part 
cliiefly read, and the text being mainly for reference, the former is printed in a good readable type, and the 
latter in smaller type, but still sufliciently clear and distinct. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 

A Series of Devotional Services for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year, adapted to 
the purposes of Domestic Worship; Prayers for particular occasions, and Prayers suitable for 
children, &c. By above Two Uundrko Evanoelical Ministers. With COO Selected Hymns. 
Illustrated by many fine Engravings on steel. One volume, royal 4to, price 27 a 6t/. 

This work comprises 732 Services, adapted to be used in the family, being a service for every Moknino 
and Evening throughout the year, with Special Services for the Morning and Evening of New Year’s 
Day. Each Service is composed of Praise, Prayer, and Scriptural Exposition. 

The number of authors — two hundred and twenty — amply secures variety of stylo and expression, and 
effectually guards against the monotony so apt to pervade any work of this description when entirely the 
production of a single mind. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF NORMANDY, 

From tho llth to the 16th Century. Measured and drawn by Augustus Pugin, and engraved 
by John and Henrv le Keux. With descriptive text by John Britton. New Edition, edited 
by B. PiiKN^ Sfiers, a.r.i.b.a. Boyal 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 42a. 

No work has appeared since the first publication o( Pugin and Le Keux's Nornutndy which has a greater 
cltum to the careful study of every architect, draughtsman, or archaeologist, who searches to realizo for 
himself the development of French architecture in Normandy during five and a half centuries. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT: 

A Scries of Seventy Plates drawn and etched on copper, from his own sketches in France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. By J. B. Waring, F.R.i.ii.A., Author of “The Arts con- 
nected with Architecture in Central Italy,” &c. &c. With Descriptive Notices by the Artist. 
Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s. 

“ The hookfonng, m do ml hedtate io say, a slotvhouse of sttyyeslions of great value.” — Tlio Builder. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 

Select Examples of Country and Suburban Besidences erected from the D(?signs of eminent 
Architects ; with a full Descriptive Notice of each building. Imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, 
10 ^. 

This publication is intended to meet an admitted want, by supplying a selected series* of plans of houses 
already built, characterized by excellence of design, convenience of arrangement, fit adaptation to locality, 
and reasonableness of cost. To those who contemplate the erection of a Villa or a Cottage, this Work offers 
most valuable aid in assisting them to form and settle their ideas respecting the accommodation required, the 
details of arrangement most desirable, the character and style of architecture, and lastly, that most important 
consideration, the actual cost of the house when finished. 

“A publication which just now stands alone as ‘Ulustrating Us partievdar field in a most important division of 
modem architecture, and as affording some of the material out of which increased domestic comfort and the taste 
connected therewUh mag be made to accrue,** — Morning Post. 


New and Improved Edition^ 

CARPENTER AND JOINER’S ASSISTANT. 

A comprehensive Treatise on the selection, preparation, and strength of Materials, and the 
mechanical principles of Framing, with their applications in Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand- 
railing, &C. By James N kwlands, Borough Engineer of Liverpool. With an illustrated Glos- 
sary of the Terms used in Architecture and Building. Illustrated by above 100 engraved Plates, 
containing over 900 figures; and above 700 figures iuterapemed throughout the text Super-royal 
4to, half-morocco, £2, 15«. 

'* We know of no ireaiUe on Carpentry and Joinery which at aU approachee thia in merit. "—Meebanio’s 
Magazine. 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST’S DRAWING-BOOK. 

A Complete Course of Instruction for the Practical Engineer; comprising Linear Drawing, Pro- 
jections, Eccentric Curves, the various forms of Gearing, Beciprocating. Machinery, Sketching ami 
Drawing from Machines, PTOjection of Shadows, Tinting and Colouring, and Perspective, on the 
basis of the works of M. Lb Blanc and MM. Armbnqaud. Illustrated by 71 Plates, and many 
Engravings on wood. Ini|Kirial 4to, half-mor6cco, £2, 2a, 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 

EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 

Originally edited by Robert Chambers, revised throughout and continued by the Rev. Thomas 
Thomson. New Edition, with a Siipplement continuing the biographies to the present time. 
Illustrated by seventy-two authentic Portraits, engraved on steel. Three vols. super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, 54«. 

Though peculiarly national, this work will not fail to be of interest in all parts of the British dominions ; 
for many of the eminent individuals whose biographies are here narrated, were men of their times as well as 
of their country, and by the influence of their character or their deeds gained for themselves a place in 
British or European as well as in Scottish history. 

“ A book full of heroes. No better book could be placed in the hands of young men aspiring to be useful, good, and 
great .” — Loudon llevicw. 


THE WORKS OF JAMES HOGG, 

THE ETTPvK^K SHEPHERD, 

In Poetry and Prose. A New Edition, revised at the instance of the Author’s family. With 
a Biographical Memoir, by the Eev. Thomas Thomson. Illustrated by forty-four fine Engravings 
on steel. Two handsome volumes super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 36 j. 

“ Certainltf inaif note recognize him as the only one of Barns' followers who deserves to be tunned in the same 
breath . * * — Press . 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND, 

From the Earliest to the Present Time; comprising Characteristic Selections from the 
Works of the more notew’orthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices by James 
Grant Wilson. Illustrated by twenty-four Portraits engraved on steel in the most finished 
manner. Two vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 12a. 6d. each. 

“ The arrangement is everything ihai could lut desired. The selections are judicious, and show a teen appreciation 
(f ihe merits of the respective author.^; and the brief biographical notices in which we are introduced to the several 
Poets are carefully and aceurcUely written .” — Civil &!rvico Gazette. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 

A Biographical Sketch, with SelectionH from bis Writings in Poetry and Prose. By A. J. Symington, 
F.R.S.N.A. With Portrait of Wordsworth and View of Bydal Mount. In two volumes, foolscap 8vo, 28, 6d.; 
gilt edges, 3s. each. 

Will ht a boon to all 8iude.nt$ of the areal LaJeepoet. . • . Jle points out what Wordsworth did: and he proves 
what he daims for him by picking out tKe gems^ ana setting them in a chainwork of judiciofus remarks and explana^ 
tions .’* — Graphic. 


SAMUEL LOVER: 

A Biographical Sketch, with Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. By A J. Symington, 
F.B.8.N.A. With Portrait. Cloth elegant, 3s.; plain edges, 2s. M. 

**Cri(iri.<tm apart, these sketches are txcellente Tluy give a careful, candid, and always kindly estimate of their 
subject*' Pall Mall Gazette. 


THOMAS MOORE, THE POET: 

His Life and Works. By A J. Symington, a. With Portrait. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, Ss.; plain 

edges, 2 a 6d. 

“ The gems of the poet's works art embraced in the volume, and a bri^ critical estimate is given cf Moards posMon 
as a poet. — Glasgow Herald. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: 

A Biographical Sketch, with Selections from his Poems and other Writings. By A. J. Stminoton, 
F.R.S.N.A. With Portrait Cloth elegant, gilt edges, Sa; plain edges, 2s. 6dL 

** ifr. Symington daerves our gratUudefor the sketch qf ihe poeO lift and the apecimene qf Am axft ,” — ^Ezaminer. 
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NOTES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

Critical| Illustrative^ and Practical, by Albkht 
Barnes. Comprising the Books of Job, Psalms, 
Isaiah, and Daniel. Indited by the Bev. Bobert 
Frew, d.d. With additional Prefaces and Notes, 
also Appendixes. Illustrated by 32 page Fngrav- 
ings and 3 folding Maps, besides 170 Subjects 
printed in the text. Complete in 7 volumes, post 
8vo, cloth, 32s. 6d. Tho volumes can also be had 
separately, 

NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Kxplanatory, and Practical, by Albert 
Barnes. Edited by tho Eev. Kobert Frew, d.d. 
Illustrated by 56 Views of ^tho chief places of in- 
terest mentioned in the New I'cstainent, and 16 
Maps and Plans. Complete in 6 volumes, post 
8vo, cloth, 34s. 6d. The volumes can also be liad 
separately, 

QUESTIONS ON THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT. Designed for Bible Classes and Sunday 
Schools, by Albert Barnes. The Gospels, Acts, 
Romans, 1 Corinthians, and Hebrews, 1 volume, 
post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6</, 

THE BIBLE -READER’S ASSISTANT: 

Being a Complete Index and Concise Dictionary 
of the Holy Bible. By the Rev. John Barr. A 
New Edition, revised and enlarged by the Rev, 
M. G. Easton, d.d. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. (id. 

This work is at once a Concordance and a con- 
cise Bible- Dictionary, every difficult word being 
briefly explained, figurative language illustrated, 
allusions to eastern customs shortly noticed, the 
situation of cities, countries, &c., mentioned, and 
the symbolical style of prophecy expounded. 

CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE to the 

Saorbd SORIFTURES. With Memoir of the Author. 
Cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 

The student will here find, in alphabetical order, 
every word and every inflection of every word of 
consequence in the Bible, along with a portion of 
the passage or passages in which it occurs, and a 
reference to chapter and verse. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE CONFES- 
SION OF FAITH OF THE Wbstminstbr As- 
RBMDLY OF DiviNiss; with somo notico of the 
numerotiB Errors and Hereaies against which the 
statements in the Confession are directed. By 
Bobxbt Shaw, d.d., Whitburn. With an Intro- 
duction by the Her. W. M. Hbtmerington, iiL.D. 
Tenth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, doth, 2$. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONG. A 

Comprehensive Collection of the most approved 
Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern. With Criti- 
cal and Historical Notes, by Alexander White- 
law. Engraved Frontispiece and Title on Steel 
Miniature 4to, cloth, 5a.; Roxburgh Binding, 6s. 

**Tlie best collection of Scottish songs that we are ac- 
quainted with.*' — Examiner. 

THE BOOK OF SCOTTISH BALLADE 

A Comprehensive Collection of the most approved 
Ballads of Scotland, Ancient and Modem. With 
Notices, Historical, Critical, and Aiitifiuarian, by 
Alex. Whiti:law. Frontispiece and Title en- 
graved on Steel. Miniaturo 4 to, cloth, 5s.; Rox- 
burgh Binding, 6s. 

**The most coropruliutisive publication of the kind which 
has yet ap|)oarod." — Atlas. 

** The work is alt<gether a most interesting one, abound- 
ing as it does in information at once curious and useful, 
bosides containing the creme de la crime of our ballad 
mi iiHtrelsy . " — Dundee A dvertiser. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT 

GREECE AND ROME. A Hand-book of Greek 
and Roman mythology, fur Schools and Private 
Students. By E. M. Bkrrns. Illustrated from 
Antique Sculptures. Cloth elegant, cut edges, 
3s. 6(f.; gilt edgos, 4t. 

** A W'oll written and judiciously arratiged account of the 
Greek and Human Mythology. ... A knowledge of the 
classic mythology and legend is indispensable to the proper 
study of those works which are generally used as Latin and 
Greek text>books.” — Scolsman. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. Being 

notices historical and descriptive of ancient and 
modern London, and of the Counties on which it 
stands. With numerous authentic Ulustrations. 
Foolscap Svo, cloth extra, 2s. Gd.; gilt edges, 3s. 

**Tlie book is a perfect mine of attractive information." 
— Gfraji/iic, 

THE NEWSPAPER READER Selec- 

tions from leading Journals of the Nineteenth 
Century on Events of the Day. By H. F. Busbkt 
and T. W. Reid. With engraved Frontispiece. 
Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

** This little volume would give any one a clear idea of 
tho progress made and tho changes that have taken plaoe 
during the last eighty years. As a book of reference it is 
of groat value."— ^xa7Jtinfr. 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READ- 

ER : Brief Biographies of Prominent British 
Heroes, Statesmen, Dramatists, Foots, Ac. By 
Standard Authors With Introductory Notes. 
Illustrated by Authentic Portraits. Cloth elegant, 
2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 
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EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE READERS. 


Thin Series of Readers has been compiled by a number of Practical Teachers^ who have conducted schools 
of different grades with marked success for upwards of twenty years. They have worked in concert, and thus 
the experience of each one has been utilized for the benefit of the wliole. Each Book is very carefully 
Illustrated, as a means of attracting and arresting the attention of pupils, and thereby increasing tlieir interest 
in the earlier stages of education. 


PRIMER 1. — 32 pp., paper cover, doth cover, - 

PRIMER II.— 48 pp., |)a]K>r cover, cloth cover, - 3(1. 

PRIMER COMPLETE.— 80 pp.. cloth cover, - - 4d. 

READER I.— 64 pp (Abritiipnl), „ - . 4c/. 

READER I.— 96 pp., doth boards, - • - - 6c/. 

READER II.— 128 pp., „ . - - - 8ci. 


READER 111.-106 pp., cloth boards, - 
READER IV.— 238 pp., 

UICADER V.— 320 pp., „ 

READER VI.— 384 pp., 


• Is. 
Is. 6c/. 
- 2s. 

2s. 6d. 


READING SHEETS U> suit Primer 1., - 2s. 6c/. the act. 

,, mounted, two on board, 10s. 6d, the set. 


specimens of good rending hooks Uiey cannot he excelleiL The exercises are cm^fnllg airanged so as to suit the 
meanest capacity^ and at t/ie same time hace a tendency to make useful impressions on /Ac minds of young scholars,'* — Edu- 
cational Guide. 

“ The printing is remarkably clear and distinct; the paper is much thicker and better than that usually found in /•cad- 
iag books; the binding will stand any amount of ordinary wear and tear; and tltA illustrations with tchich ihjt books 
abound are perfect little, gems Schoolmaster. 


READERS FOR NEW CODE. 

Specially prepared to meet the Iteqairements of the Nevj Code^ § 19^ c. 1. 


HISTORICAL READER: Lessons from 

English History. Profusely Illustrated. 

This Reader is intended to give Historical ideas 
and not merely a chronological list of events; with 
this view the most important events have been 
treated in detail, and connected together by a 
summary of those of less importance. 

ELEMENTARY, for STANDARDS II. and III. 

From Pearliest Times to Death op Stephen. 

Part 1., 96 pj)., cloth boards, 9(/. 

The Plantagknets and the Tudor.s. 

Part 11., 128 pp., cloth boards, Is. 

ADVANCED, for STANDARDS IV. V. and VI. 

From Earliest Times to Death op Richard III. 

224 pp., cloth boards, lA 6c/. 

From Henry VII. to Battle of Waterloo. 

224 pp., cloth boards, Is. Od. 

**Tlic selection has been madu with a Judicious hand. The 
printing is beautiful and clear, the illustratif>iis are appro- 
]>i'iaLe, and the general apiioaraiico of the Ijoolc is in every 
way oxcelluii t. ** — Sctioolmasttr. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READER. By W. G. 

Baker. Profusely Illustrated. 

This Reader is intended to give Geographical 
ideas and not merely a list of geographical facta ; 
for the purpose of attracting as well as instructing 
pictures have been freely interspersed with the 
descriptions. 

Elementary Notions of Gkografhy. 

For standard II. 96 i>p., cloth boards, Sd. 

England and Wales. 

For standard 111. 128 pp., cloth boards, lOd. 

Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies. 

For standard IV. 160 pp., cloth. Is. 

Europe. 

For Standard V. or VI. 208 pp„ cloth, Is. 3d. 

Asia, Africa, and Amekioa. 

For Standard VI. In jurejuiration, 

**The scholar la not wearied by an uninteresting class! A- 
cation of technical data, but is taken almost os attractively 
as in a story over the surfsce of the earth— the description 
of the outlines of geography coming up, as it were, quite 
incidentally."— G/osi^cis News, 

Elementary Atlas to accompany Geographical 
Reader, Parts I. IL and III. Niue Maps executed in 
colours, price 3d. 
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ADDITIONAL READING BOOKS, &c. 


THE NEWSPAPER READER, Selections 

from Leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century 
on Events of the Day. ]iy U. F. Dussey and 
T. W. Reid. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

^*Tiie idea of the book ia admirable, and ita execution is 
excellent. . . . While excellent aa a acliool-book it ia ex- 
tremely interesting for ita cuuteuta .” — Scotmiaiu 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL 

READER, Sketches of Prominent Men by Emi- 
nent Authors. With Introductory Notes. Illus- 
trated. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2«. 

Compiled in accordance with the suggestions 
issued from the Education Department. 

*'It is tlie model of an advanced reader ." — Glasgow News, 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. Being 

Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and 
Modem liondon, and of the counties on which it 
stands. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 

"A perfect niiiio of attractive information.**— (?rapAic. 


THE SHAKESPEARE READER. Being 

Extracts from the Plays of Shakespeare. With 
Notes, &c. Cloth, Is. 

liUch extract with its Introductory Paragraph 
makes a story complete in itself. 

POETICAL READER, for the use of 

Elementary Schools. Foolscap 8vo, 224 pp., 
cloth, Is. 6(/. 

Aims as far as possible to avoid those pieces 
which have become hackneyed from frequent use 
for a similar purpose. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT 

(GREECE AND ROME. A Handbook of Greek 
and Roman Mythology. By E. M. Berens. Il- 
lustrated, cloth, Ss. 

Prepared to meet the want of a book on mytho- 
logy, suitable for junior pupils and young students. 

ELOCUTION. Exorcises, Rules, and Hints 
on Elocution. By G. W. Baynham, Lecturer at 
the Free Church College, Glasgow. Cloth, Is. M. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


HISTOEY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

By the Rev. Edoau Sanderson, m.a., late Scholar 
of Clare College, Cambridge. With numerous 
Pictorial Illustrations, Maps, Plans, &c. Just 
published, foolscap 8vo, 2s, 6(/. 

The writer of this brief record has aimed at pro* 
ducing a narrative that should be ecpially interest- 
ing and instructive. He has believed that it is 
possible, even in a summary perforce so short as 
this, to bo clear throughout, and to bo strong and 
vivid where force and liveliness are needed for a 
due effect. 

**To all Bchool-teachen pomessed with the anxiety to 
make work as light as possible for their young care we 
strongly recommend this book.’*— -Fneman's Journal, 

SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 

(1286>1603) for Junior Classes, with Illustrative 
Readings from Standard Authors. 128 pp., cloth 
limp, price 9d, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Adapted to 

the requirements of the Education Code. By 
George Girling. 

To THE Norman Conquest. 

Part I., illustrated, cloth limp, 5d, 

From Norman Conquest to Henry VIL 

Part II., iliuMtratucl, cioth limp, Sd, 

From Henry VII. to tub Death of George ITT. 

Part III., illustrated, cloth limp, lOd, 

** Besides being well suited for the special )>ur|>086 In 
view, Mr. Girling’s outlines may be used with advantage in 
all schools and families as an introduction to the Ilistoiy 
of England.'* — Athenceum, 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND to tho Union 

of the Crowns. Adapted for use in all classes of 
Schools, both public and private. By Alexander 
Whamond, F.B.I.S. With Map, specially prepared, 
containing the names of nearly all places men- 
tioned. New edition in larger typo. Foolscap 
8 VO, cloth, Is. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By W. 

O. Baker, Aasociate of Eling’s Colleg^e. 

Eleurntart Notions or Geoorafht. 

For Standard II., paper, 2d, ; oloth, 3d. 

Enolano and Wades. 

For standard III. Two coloured Mape. Paper, 4d.; 
eloth, 6d. 

Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies. 

For Standard IV., papar, 6d.; doth, Sd. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise. Illustrated. Cloth limp, 6c/. 

** Teachers are not satisfied that the right text-book on 
Physical Geography has yet been produced. We can very 
strongly reoommond to them the one before us, and if thoy 
should not And it in all respects perfect, they will find that 
in many restieots it is a decided advance towards perfcHS' 
tion.”— Fdtseaffonal Nsws, 

GEOGRAPHICAL READER. s«>p.«.is. 
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ARITHMETIC, Ac. 


ARITHMETICS graded in aeparato sets 

to meet the requirements of the English and Scotch 
Codes, thougli they are not limited in scope to the 
ndos nameil in either. 

Standards I. II. III., pxpor co\er, 2d., cloth, 3d. each. 
Standard IV, (ISiigliah Code), „ 3d., „ 4d. 

Standard IV. (Scotch Coile), „ 4d., „ 5d. 

Standards V. VI., ,, 4d., „ 5d. each. 

KEYS for eacli Standard, price 3d., or bound 
together in cloth. Is. 

**The sot of Arithmetic bix>ks is well graduatetl, so that 
the scholar will pass eiisily and nnturaliy from one book to 
the next. The examples are numoi-otis, and stated 'so as to 
exercise the reflecting faculties of the pupils without i)er> 
plexing them .** — Daily RfvUic, 

** Tlie Arithmetics are models of clearness and simplicity.’* 
— Irish Tinus, 

THE WHITEHALL ARITHMETICAL 

TEST-CARDS, for Standards HI, IV. V. and VI., 
with Answers. In cloth case, Is. each. 

**So contrived as to cover the whole tield of calculation 
associatoil with the raspective standards, there being in one 
question or another abundant discipline for thought, for 
the use of raie.<i, and for ready manipulation of flguros.*' — 
School Board Chronicle. 

THE WESTMINSTER ARITHMETICAI. 

TEST-CARDS, By W. II, Baker, For Stan- 
(lards III. IV. V. and VL, with Answers. Each 
Packet in cloth case, Is. 

** The examples are very varie<l, and such as the average 
i 2 is)>ector would be likely to sol,'*- School Board Chronicle, 

THE LONDON ARITHMETICAL TEST- 

CARDS, for Standards II. III. IV, V. and VI., 
with Answers. Each packet in paper wrapper, 
price 9d. 

** Well arranged, carefully graduated to the standards, 
and clearly printed," -JBduceUional Chi'tmicle, 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC; consisting mainly 

of Problems, designed specially to give the power 
of reaily solution. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 6d, 

“The exercises are many and well prexmred.**— 

:tiastfr. 


THE YOUNG CALCULATOR; a serios of 

Arithmetical Tablets for the First Standard, on the 
principles of Comparison and Contrast. By II. J. 
Thomas, o.m. Price la 

*' A packet of cards, on which are printed an ingonions 
arrangement of iiunibers and dots, by which the burner 
may he helped to grasp the idea of numbers.’*— 
tnastcr, 

EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC; contain- 

ing upwards of 1200 Arithmetical Problems and 
Exercises (with Answers), selected from Oxfonl 
and Cambridge Local Examination Papers, &c. Ac. 
Classified and Graduated by T. S. Harvey, 
F.S.Sc.Loiul. Cloth, 2s. 

KEY TO EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC. 

The Problems and Exercises fully worked out as 
they should be in an Examination Paper. Cloth, 
4s. dd. 

ALGEBRA, up to and including Equations 
of the First Degree. By J. U. Kerr, m.a. Cloth, 
Is. 3d. KEY, 6d. 

**As a first book Mr. Kerr’s * Algebra’ is to be recom- 
mended for its systcinatio arrangement, distinctness of ex- 
planation, and sufflcioncy of exemplification.”— A /Aenceuin. 

ALGEBRAIC FACTORS: How to Find 

them and how to Uso them. By W. T. Knight, 

F.S.Sc.Lond. If. 6d. 

“An intelligent study of this book will remove very 
many of these ditficultles which puzzle the leanier in sim- 
plification of fractions, involved equations, bn,** -^School- 
master, 

ELEMENTARY MENSURATION, Linos, 

Surfaces, and Solids. With numerous Exercises 
based thereon. By James Martin. Foolscap 
8 VO, cloth, lOd. 

“ Will prove a sure foundation to a thorough knowledge 
of mensuration.” — Teacher, 


GRAMMAR. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Based on the Analysis of Sentences. Parts I. to 
V. Eacli part in pa|>er covers, 2d.; in cloth, 3d.; 
or complete, cloth boards. Is. 

The teaching of Grammar is in this book based 
on a thorough study of the structure of the sen- 
tence, so that the grammar and analysis are taught 
simultaneously from the beginning. 

''A capit'illy arranged book, and very suitable for Coda 
work. Teachers who prefer book to oral teaching will find 
in it all they can desire."— Hews. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Preceded by a sketch of the History of the Lan- 
guage. Cloth, 2s« 

“A clear, simple, sensible, elementary grammar, adapted 
for tlie use of the higher forms in middle class schools.” 
— Journal of Edwation, 

TEST-CARDS IN GRAMMAR and Ana- 

lysis. Based on the Elementary English Grammar 
for Standards II. to VL Five packets, 9d. each. 

“These cards form a veiy carefully graduated set of 
queries, by wliloh the work of the pupil may be examined 
from time to time.”— fiieAoofmaater. 
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SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Selections from Standard Authors, with Biographical Skotchos and Explanatoi^ Noteia 

Each 32 pp., price 2<2.; cloth, Sd. 


MKnoriANT OF Vknice, Ac. I. TII. IV., 
Essays (selected), - - . . 

L’Arj.KORO AND Id PEN.SEROSO, - 
The Deserted Village, 

The Traveller, - - - . 

Cotter’s Saturday Nioht, &c., 
Prophecy of Dante, Can. I. IT., 

The Prisoner op Ciiillon, 

Fire Worshippiujs, Parts T. TI., • 

The Ancient Mariner, 


Shakespeare. 
Lord Bacon. 
Milton. 
Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith. 
Burns. 
Byron. 
Byron. 
Moore. 
Coleridoe. 


The Lady of the Lake, Canto I., 
Marmion, Canto VJ., . - - . 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto I. 
'J’HK Village, . - . - . 

The Pleasures of Hope, Part I., 

The Queen’s Wake, - . . - 

The Armada, &c., . . . - 

Es.say on Bunyan, - - - . 

Evangeline (64 pp., 4f/.), - 

Paradise Lost, Book 1. (cloth, lOd.), > 


Scott. 

Scott. 

Scott. 

Crabbe. 

Campbell. 

Hogg. 

Macaulay. . 
Macaulay. 
Longfellow. 
Milton. 


" The notes are unusunlly full asul exhatintive. occupying in every ease about half the boob, and in some eases 
even more than half, Stynialogy is atlen</e<l to throughout — the derivations of all the more diffleutt words being 
given. These little manuals are therefore, in every resjiect, well fitted for Ute partieidar purpose for which they have 
been picpared."- EihuMtionsl News. 

They are thoroughly adapted for srhnols in which English literature, forms a branch of study, or where a care- 
fully selected portion of some English classic is stleciedfor minute examination," — Schoolmaster. 


THK PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. TIio text 

ciillatod with the seven oldest MNS., and a Life of the Author, Introtliictory Notices, Onuumar, Critical and 
KxpianatorY Notes, and Index to Obsolete and Diiltcult Words. By E. F. Wii.ix>oaHBY, m.d. Cloth boards, Is. Od. 


SCIENCE. 


elementary TEXT-BOOK OF PHY- 

SICS. By J. Do Everett, m.a., d.OsL., f.r.s., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, 
Jielfasfc, Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Extra 
foolscap 8 VO, cloth neat, 35. 6d, 

This Text-book aims at presenting in brief space, 
those portions of Theoretical Physics which are 
most essential as a foundation for subsequent 
advances. 

** Altogether the work is admirably adapted to the wants 
of teachers who really desire to give their stndeuta a solid 
groundwork in the principles of physical science." — Po^mlar 
Scitnee EtvUut. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLO(3Y: for Elementary 

Schools. Illustrated by Coloured Plates, and Dia- 
grams with the names printed in red on the actual 
parts. 

Book I. First year’s course. Paper, Ad. ; cloth, bd. 

Book II. Second year's do., ,, bd.\ „ bd. 

Book 111. Third yours do., ,, bd.\ „ 6c2. 

T'he compiler of this book has kept simplicity 
always before him, and as far as possible no diffi- 
cult terms or lengthy sentences have been allowed. 

•* No book we have seen on this subject can approach to 
this little treatise." — Sdueatumal ChrimicU. 


WRITING COPY-BOOKS. 


VERB FOSTER’S WRITING COPY- 

BOOKS. Adopted by the principal Schools in 
Britain and the Colonies, and by the National 
Board of Education in Ireland. 

Superior Edition, 2cf., Popular Edition, Id. each. 

1, 1}. Half Text, to suit Revised Code. 

2, 2|. Elementary, Small Round Hand. 

8. Capitals, Short Words, and Figures. 

8^. Sentences in Round Hand. 

4, 4^, b, bi, 6 , 6(, 7, 8, 0. Sentences, small by degrees 

10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering. 

11, Hi, 12, 12i, 18, 14, 15. Exercise Books, variously niled. 
X. Copy-Book Protector and Blotter, Id. 

These Copy-Books give a more faithful imitation 
of natural writing than any other series extant, 
and the system combines the greatest possible 
degree of legibility with rapidity of execution, each 
word being written continuously from end to end 
with the sole exception of the letter x. Large 
hand is exduded as being unfit for small fingers. 


VERB FOSTER'S WRITING BOOKS 

(Palmerston Edition). Adapted to the Recom- 
mendations of the Civil Service CommiBsioners. 
Printed from the original copperplates. 

Price 3d. each Number. 

1. Strokes, Easy Letters, Short Words. 

2. Short and Long Letters, Easy Words, Figures. 

3. Capitals, Short Words, Figures. 

4. Sentences of Sliort Words (Proverbs and Axioms). 

5. Easy Sentences (Maxims, Morals, and Precepts). 

6. 7, 8, 9, 10. Sentences (Wise Sayings, Quotations, Aphor- 

isms, small by degrees). 

11. Plain and Ornamental Lettering. 

These books have been designed by Mr. Vers 
Foster, to carry out the principles of clear and 
legible handwriting, as laid down by the late Lord 
Palmerston for Civil Service and Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence, and also to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elegant style of writing for the Education Depart- 
ment in Ireland, 
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DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, 


Adopted by the Science and Art Department. 

VERB FOSTER’S DRAWING -BOOKS. 

Each Book with Instructions and Paper to Draw on. 

I. — EhRHENf ABT Lrssons : Simple Objects 

4 Numbers, 3d. each ; or 1 Part, Is. 

II. — OaiECTs WITH Curved Links and Trees. 

4 Numbers, 3d. each ; or 1 Part, Is. 

in. — P lants & Flowers: Simple Forms & Advanced. 
4 Numbers, 3d. each; or 1 Part, 1«. 

IV. — Ornament: Elementaryft Advanced. ByHuLMS. 

4 Numbers, Sd. each ; or 1 Part, 1«. 

V. — Trees in Black Lead Pencil. 

4 Numbers, Sd. each ; or 1 Part, Is. 

VI. — Landscape in Black Lead Pencil. 

4 Numbers, 3d. each ; or I Part, Is. 

vn.— M arine. By Callow, Duncan, &c. 

4 Numbers, 8d. each ; or 1 Part, Is. 

vin. and ix. — ^Animals. By Harrison Wktr. 

10 Nuinbeis, 3d. each ; or 2 Parts, U. each. 

X. — Human Fjoure: From the Cast and Life. 

4 Numbers, 3d. each ; or 1 Part, la 

XI. — Practical Geometry. 

3 Numbers, 8d. each ; or 1 Part, la 

XII. — Practical Mechanical Drawing. 

4 Numbers, 3d. each ; or 1 Part, le. 

A Selection of the above Numbers on Thinner Paper, 
price Id. each. 

**If any parent who reads these lines has a boy or girl 
who wishes to learn how to be an artist, let us boldly 
recommend Vere Foster's Drawing-Book. It is not only the 
cheapest, but by Ihr the best that we have teen.’*— QrapAic. 

It would be difficult to over-rate the value of this work 
—a work that is not to be estimated by its oost : one is 
great, the other very small."— Art JoumaL 


VERE FOSTER^S WATER-COLOR 

DRAWING BOOKS. 

Sepia. By John Callow. A aerieg of lessoiui in 
one color. Six Numbers, 3d. each. 

Marine. Highly-finished drawings of Marine 
Views and Coast Scenery. Four Numbers, Cd. each. 

Animals. By Harrison Weir. Characteristic 
drawings pictorialiy treated. Four Numbers, 6d. each. 

Flowers, let Series. By various Artists. 
Drawings of Garden and Wild Flowers. Six Numbers, 
Sd. each. 

Flowers. 2nd Series. By Hulmi^ Fbsnch, 

Fitch, itc. Studies of the most attractive Wild and 
Garden Floweia. Four Numbers, 0d. eaoh. 

Illuminating. A series of plates, from Hlumin- 
ated JiSS. of the Middle Agee, with plain praotJoa] 
directions as to materials and modes of working. Four 
Nombeis, 6d. earii. 

%* AUopMUML in tlx parti alls. 6d. and 2c. sock. 


Sanctioned by the Committee of Connell on Education. 

POYNTER’S SOUTH KENSINGTON 

DRAWING-BOOK. Eaoh Book with 6ne Car- 
tridge Paper for Drawing on. 

Elsubhtart FRbbhahd. Four Books, Sd. each. 

Simple Forme, Learee, and Floerera. 

Fibst Grade Frbshand. Six Books, 6<2. each. 

Simple Ot^eota, Ornament (Flat and Pempectivo). 
Second Grade Freehand. Four Books, Is. each. 

Ornament (Greek, Rensieeance, Jaiianeae, Ro.) 
Elbmkntart Human Figure. Four Books, 6d. each. 
Featutee, Hands, and Feet. 

Elementary Perbpectivb. Four Books, 1«. each. 

In Preparation. 

The same Svhjects on Cards. 

Elementary Freehand. Four Packets, 9d. each. 
Fibst Grade Freehand Cards. Hix PackttM, 
Is, each. 

Second Grade Freehand Cards, Four Packets, 
Is. 6c2. each. 

lliis New Series of Drawing-Books has been 
prepared under the direct superintendence of E. J. 
POYNTER, R.A., who has selected the examples for 
the most part from objects in the South Kensington 
Museum. The orig^al drawings have been made 
under Mr. Poynter's supervision by Pupils of the 
National Art Training School. 

" The cboioe of sat^eota Is admirable ; there it not an ugly 
drawing in tlia Ijook, and the infinite variety of enrvoe that 
may be found in glon-work, i>oroelaiii, Bbelie, ftcroll-work, 
mimical Jnetnunentii, Ac., U illnetrated with great skill in 
Mr. Poy liter's models. — PaU Moll QaxeUe, 

** Mr. Poynter'e is probably the best series of the kind yet 
published."— 7As Academy. 

VERE FOSTER^S WATER-COLOR 

BOOKS. Extended Series. 

Easy Studies in Water- Color Painting. By 
H. P. LxfTcii, and J. Callow. Nine Plates in Neutral 
Tints. With full instructions for drawing each subject, 
and for Sketching Orom Nature. Three Parts 4to, Is. Od. 
eaoh. 

Sketches in Wateb-Colors. By T. M. Rior- 
abdnon, It. P. Lbitoh, j. a. Houston, T, L. Row- 
BOTHAM, B. Duncan, and J. Nkedkam. Nine Plates 
executed in Colors. With full instructions for drawing 
eaoh subject. Three Parts 4to, ]#, fid. eaoh. 

VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING CARDS. 

Approved by the Science and Art Department^ 
South Kensington. Beautifully printed on fine 
Cards and done up in neat Packets. 

In Packets of 24 Cards, price la each. 

First Grade, Set I.— FAMiLiAa Objects. 

First Grade, Set II.— Leaf Fork, geometrically treated. 
Fivst Grade, Set III.— Blementary Ornament. 

18 large Cards, price 2i. 

Second Ozade.— Ornambnt, by F. B. Hulmb. 

24 Cards, pries la fid. 

Advanced Seriei.— Animals, by Harrison Wruu 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 60 OLD BAILEY, E.C.; 

GLASGOW, ]a>INBVBGH, AND DUK.IN. 









